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Palestine: — 1.  Under  the  Romanes — ^3.  In  the  Time  of  the  Cnitodlfft /— <3.  Modem  Divioione  under  the  Turkish 
&o  oe  rnmentu 


L  This  country  has  in  diflerent  ages  been  called  by  rarious 
Names,  which  have  been  derived  either  from  its  inhabitants, 
or  from  the  extraordinary  circumstances  attached  to  it  Thus, 
in  Ruth  i.  1.  and  Jer.  iv.  30.  it  is  termed  generally  the  land.- 
and  hence,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  the  word 
Fa,  which  is  sometimes  rendered  eartk,  is  by  the  context  in 
many  places  determined  to  mean  the  promiBea  land  of  Israel ; 
as  in  Josh.  ii.  3.  TJtey  be  come  to  search  out  oil  the  codntbt 
f  Sept.  fvr  yw^ ;  Matt  y.  5.  The  meek  shall  inherit  the  babth 
(>«r,  the  land) ;  and  in  Luke  iy.  25.  where  a  great  famine  is 
Mdd  to  haye  preyailed  throughout  all  the  lakd  («n  irdbrtu  <nrr 
>m\  In  like  maimer,  oauv/jun,  which  primarily  means  the  in- 
baoited  world,  and  is  often  so  rendered,  is  by  the  connection 
of  the  discourse  restrained  to  a  particular  country,  as  in  Isa. 
xiii.  5.  (Sept)  j  and  to  the  land  of  Judea,  as  in  Luke  ii.  1. 
xxi.  36.  Acts  XI.  28.  and  James  y.  17.  But  the  country  occu- 
pied by  the  Hebrews,  Israelites,  and  Jews,  is  in  the  sacred 
Tolume  more  particularly  called, 

1.  The  Laud  of  Canaait,  from  Canaan,  the  youngest  son 
of  Ham,  and  grandson  of  Noah,  who  settled  here  suter  the 
confusion  of  mbel,  and  divided  the  country  among  his  eleven 
children,  each  of  whom  became  the  head  of  a  numerous 
tribe,  that  ultimately  became  atdstinct  nation.  (Gen.  x.  15. 

2.  The  Land  of  Israel,  from  the  Israelites,  or  posterity  of 
Jacob,  having  settled  themselves  there.  This  name  is  of 
moat  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Old  Testament :  it  is  also  to 
be  Ibuod  in  the  New  Testament  (as  in  Matt  ii.  20, 21.) ;  and 
in  its  larger  acceptation  comprehended  all  Uiat  tract  of  ^ound 
on  each  side  the  river  Jordan,  whidi  God  gave  for  an  rnheri^- 
ance  to  the  children  of  Israel.  Within  this  extent  lay  all 
the  provinces  or  countries  visited  by  Jesus  Christ,  except 
Egypt,  and,  consequently,  almost  all  the  places  mentioned  or 
wtSened  to  in  the  four  Gospels. 

3.  The  Land  of  Jehovah,  or,  the  Lord^s  Land  (Hos.  ix. 

3.);  diat  is,  the  land  whieh  the  Lord  swore to  Abrc^ 

km,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob,  to  give  them  (Deut  xxx.  20.);  and 
which  he  did  accordingly  give  to  the  Israelites,  their  descend- 
ants, still  reserving  the  ownership  of  it  unto  himself.  (See 

>  Afl  fUaportion  of  the  pretent  woik  Is  designed  to  exhibit  only  ea  out- 
fine  of  the  deognphy  of  the  H^  Jl^UK^and  not  a  complete  oyOUaa  of  Bib- 


reader  will  find,  hi  the  BfaMorieal,  Blocrapfaieel,  and 

aonezed  to  thlsToIame.  a  eonciee  notice  of  the  pnnci- 
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pal  ebobtrtee  and  pZtce%  both  in  and  outof  iPalettlnei  which  are  maoioned 
faihe  SeripCiirea. 


Lev.  XXV.  23.)'  With  reference  to  this  circumstance,  we 
meet  with  the  appellation  of  the  land  of  God,  in  various 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament 

f.  The  Land  of  Promise  (Heb.  xi.  9.),  from  the  promise 
made  by  Jehovah  to  Abraham,  that  his  posterity  should  pos- 
sess it  (Gen.  xii.  7.  and  xiii.  15.);  who  bemg  termed  Hebrews, 
this  region  was  thence  called  the  Land  of  the  Hebrews,*  (Gen. 
xl.  150 

5.  The  HoLV  Land;  which  appellation  is  to  this  day  con- 
ferred on  it  by  all  Christians,  because  it  was  chosen  by  God 
to  be  the  immediate  seat  of  his  worship,  and  was  consecrated 
by  the  presence,  actions,  miracles,  discourses,  and  sufieringa 
01  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  also  because  it  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  holy  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  apostles.  This 
name  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  by  the  Hebrews 
themselves,  until  after  the  Babyloiush  Captivity,  when  we 
find  the  prophet  Zechariah  applying  it  to  his  countiy.  (ii.  12.) 
After  this  period  it  seems  to  nave  become  a  common  appella- 
tion :  we  meet  with  it  in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Wisdom 
(xii.  3.\  and  also  in  the  second  book  of  Maccabees,  (i.  7.) 
Tlie  whole  world  was  divided  by  the  ancient  Jews  into  two 
general  parts,  the  land  of  Israel,  and  the  land  out  of  Israel, 
Suit  is,  all  the  countries  inhabited  by  the  nations  of  the 
world,  or  the  Gentiles :  to  this  distinction  there  seems  to  be 
an  allusion  in  Matt.  vi.  32.  All  the  rest  of  the  world,  to- 
gether with  its  inhabitants  ( Judiea  excepted),  was  accounted 
as  latofsand^pcUutedvoAunaean  (see  Isa.  xxxv.  8.  lii.  1.  with 
Joel  iii.  17.  Amos  vii.  17.  and  Acts  x.  14.) ;  but  though  the 
whole  land  of  Israel  was  regarded  as  holv,  as  being  the  place 
consecrated  to  the  worship  of  God,  and  the  inheritance  of  his 
people,  whence  they  are  collectively  styled  saints,  and  a  holy 
nation  or  people  in  fixed,  xix.  6.  Deut  viL  6.  xiv.  2.  xxvi.  19. 
xxxiii.  3.  2  Chron.  vi.  41.  Psal.  xxxiv.  9. 1.  5.  7.  and  Ixxix. 
2. ;  yet  tiie  Jews  imagined  particular  parts  to  be  vested  with 
more  than  ordinary  sanctity  according  to  their  respective  situ- 
ations, llius  the  parts  situated  beyond  Jordan  were  con- 
sidered to  be  less  holy  tiian  those  on  this  side :  walled  towns 
were  supposed  to  be  more  clean  and  holy  Uian  other  places, 
because  no  lepers  were  admissible  into  tiiem,  and  the  dead 

•  Dr.  Poeoek,  on  Hoa.  \x.  3. 

^'  LMd ,  « 

By  heathen  wrlteni  the  Holy  ImskA  fa  varioualf 
»,  Syria,  '      •  --  "    • 


•  Thia  appellation  (the  Land  of  the  Hebrewa)  ia  recogniaed  by  Paoianlaa 
,.      .        ^.    .     ^     .     -^y  heathen  writera  the  Holy  Laod  la  ^ — *      "^ 
Syria,  and  Phoenicia ;  but  aa  theae 
f  en«ratfy  in  the  Bcri 
Uee  of  them  la  deaignadly  omitted. 


(Mb.  ▼!.  c.  M.  in  fine). 
termed,  Syrian  Paleatlne, 
are  not  applied  generally 


,  .  ,  and  Phoenicia ;  but  aa  theae  appellationa 
in  the  Scriptnrea  to  that  eouotry,  any  Auther  no. 
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were  not  allowed  to  be  buried  there.  Even  the  Tery  dust  of 
the  land  of  Israel  was  reputed  to  possess  such  a  peciliar  de- 
gree of  sanctity,  that  when  the  Jews  retumea  from  any 
heathen  country,  they  stopped  at  its  borders,  and  wiped  the 
dust  of  it  from  their  shoes,  lest  the  sacred  inheritance  should 
be  polluted  with  it :  nor  would  they  suffer  even  herbs  to  be 
brought  to  them  from  the  ground  of  their  Gentile  neighbours, 
lest  Siey  should  brinjg  any  of  the  mould  with  them,  and  thus 
defile  their  pure  landT  To  this  notion  our  Lord  unquestion- 
ably alluded  when  he  commanded  his  disciples  to  snake  off 
the  dust  of  their  feet  (Matt.  x.  14.)  on  returning  from  any 
house  or  city  that  would  neither  receive  nor  hear  them; 
thereby  intimating  to  them,  that  when  the  Jews  had  rejected 
the  Gospel  they  were  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  the  people 
of  Grod,  but  were  on  a  level  with  heathens  and  idolaters.^ 

6.  The  Land  op  Judah.  Under  this  appellation  was  at 
first  comprised  only  that  part  of  the  region  which  was  al- 
lotted to  the  tribe  of  Judah;  though  the  whole  land  of  Is- 
rael appears  to  have  been  occasionally  thus  called  in  subse- 

3uent  tmies,  when  that  tribe  excelled  all  the  others  in  dignity, 
kfier  the  separation  of  the  ten  tribes,  that  portion  of  the  land 
which  belonged  to  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  who 
formed  a  separate  kingdom,  was  distinguished  by  the  appel- 
lation of  tht  land  of  Judah  (Psal.  Ixxvi.  1.)  or  of  Judea; 
which  last  name  the  whole  country  retained  during  the  existr 
ence  of  the  second  temple,  and  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Romans. 

7.  The  appellation  of  Palbstinb,  by  which  the  whole  land 
appears  to  have  been  called  in  the  days  of  Moses  (Exod.  xv. 
14.),  is  derived  from  the  Philistines,  a  people  who  mi- 
grated from  Egypt,  and  having  expelled  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants, settlea  on  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean ;  where 
they  became  so  considerable  as  to  give  their  name  to  the 
whole  country*  though  they,  in  fact,  possessed  only  a  small 
part  of  it.  Herodotus'  called  the  whole  tract  of  country  from 
Syria  to  Egypt,  by  the  name  of  Palestine ;  and  Philo,  in  his 
book  concenung  Abraham,  expressly  says,  that  the  region  in- 
habited by  the  Canaanites  was,  by  the  Syrians,  termed  Pa- 
lestine. Ine  same  region  is  also  called  tne  Syrian  Palestine 
{Syria  Palasstina)  by  Tacitus'  and  other  ancient  geogra- 
phers.* 

n.  The  ancient  geographers  placed  the  Holy  Land  in  the 
centre  of  the  then  known  world.  Its  extent  has  been  va- 
riously estimated ;  some  geographers  making  it  not  to  excieed 
one  hundred  and  seventy  or  eighty  miles  to  length,  from 
north  to  south,  and  one  nundrea  and  forty  miles  from  east 
•to  west  in  its  broadest  parts  (or  towards  the  south),  and 
about  seventy  miles  in  breadth,  where  narrowest,  towaras  the 
north.  From  the  latest  and  most  accurate  maps,  however,  it 
appears  to  have  extended  nearly  two  hundred  miles  in  length, 
ana  to  have  been  about  eighty  miles  in  breadth  about  the 
middle,  and  ten  or  fifteen  more  or  less,  where  it  widens  or 
eontracts. 

By.  the  Abrahamic  covenant  recorded  in  Gen.  xv.  16.  the 
origmal  grant  of  the  Promised  Land  to  the  Israelites,  was 
from  tht  river  of  Egypt  unto  the  river  Euphraiea,  The  boun^ 
dories  of  it  are  thus  accurately  described  by*  Moses  (Num. 
xxxiv.  1 — 16.),  before  the  Israelites  entered  mto  it:  ^*  When 
ye  come  into  the  land  of  Canaan  {this  it  the  land  that  ohaJlfali 
unto  you  for  an  inherttanee^  even- the  land  of  CSsiuum,  toith  the 
coasts  thereof),  your  south  quabter  shall  be  from  the  wilder^ 
ness  of  Zin,  along  by  the  coast  of  Edom,^^  or  IdumaBa.  This 
was  Its  general  description.  The  boundary  itself  is  next 
traced  :  **  And  your  south  border  shall  be  the  utmost  coast  of  the 
Salt  Sea  easttvardf^^  or,  as  explained  by  Joshua's  description 
afterwards  (xv.  2 — 4.V  ^  the  south  bonier  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
began  from  the  bay  of  the  Salt  Sea  thai  looketh  southward  f^* 
or,  by  combining  Doth,  from  the  south-east  comer  of  the  Salt 
Sea,or  Asphaltite  Lake.  **  From  thence,  your  border  shaU  turn 
southvards  to  the  ascent  of  Mrabbim,*^  or  the  mountains  of 
Accaba  (signifying  **  ascent''  in  Arabic),  which  run  towards 
the  head  of  the  ^anitic,  or  Eastern  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea; 
passing  (we  may  presume)  through  me  sea-ports  of  Elath 
and  Eziongeber,  on  the  Red  Sea,  which  belonged  to  Solomon 

«  Lfghtfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  in  Matt  x.  14. ;  Relaiid,  Antiquitates  Hflbraka,  pp. 
i.  17.  Beauiobre'fl  Introduetlon  to  the  New  Tettament  (Bp.  Wataon's  col' 
leetioD  of  Tbeolo|rical  Tracta,  vol.  Ui.  p.  141*)  Thia  dladnctlon  of  holy  and 
lUkboly  placaa  and  peraona  throwa  conaiderable  light  on  1  Cor.  i.  2R.  vmtn 
Che  Apoade,  apeakina  of  the  caQliyp  of  the  Oeolilea  and  the  rejection  of  the 
Jem^  aaya,  thai^Godnath  choaen  base  tkinfftqfthe  icorldt  and  thing*  that 
ora  deapiaed;  yta^  and  tkinra  tckick  are  not  (that  ia,  the  Oenttlea),  to 
kring  to  nought  (Or.  to  aboUon)  thimgo  that  are ;  in  other  worda,  to 
Ood'a  church  and  people,  and  ao  to  eaoae  the  Jewiah  church  and  c 
to  ceaae.    Bee  Whitby  in  loc. 

•  Hiat  Hb.  vUi.  c.  ».  •  AnnaL  Hb.  tt.  c  42. 

«  Alber,  Hermentnliea  Vet.  Teat  torn.  i.  p.  6a 
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(1  Kings  ix.  26.),  thou^  they  are  not  noticed  in  this  place. 
*•*'  Thence  it  shall  pass  on  to  [the  wilderness  of]  Ztn,"  on  the 
east  side  of  Mount  Hor,  including  that  whole  mountainous 
region  within  the  boundary ;  ^  tmd  the  going  forth  thereof 
shaU  be  to  Kadesh  Bamea  southwards  /  and  it  shaU  go  an  to 
Hazar  Jddar,^  and  pass  on  to  Jzmon,*^  **  And  the  border  shall 
fetch  a  compass,"  or  fonn  an  angle,  ^  from  Azmon,"  or  turn 
westwards  '*  towards  the  river  of  Egypt,"  or  Pelusiac  branch 
of  the  Nile ;  **  and  its  outgoings  shall  be  at  the  sea,"  the 
Mediterranean.^ 

^*  And  as  for  the  wisTBUt  bordks,  ye  shaU  haxe  the  Great 
Sea  for  a  border.  This  shaU  be  your  west  border,''^  The  Great 
Sea  is  the  Mediterranean,  as  contrasted  with  the  smaller  seas 
or  lakes,  the  Red  Sea,  the  Salt  Sea,  and  the  Sea  of  Tiberias, 
or  Galilee. 

And  this  shall  be  your  fiovenL  border  :  from  the  Great  Sea 
you  shall  point  out  nor  ha-hor,  (not  **  Mount  Hor,"  as  ren- 
dered in  our  English  Bible,  comounding  it  with  that  on  the 
southern  border,  but)  ^'  the  mountain  of  the  mountain,*^^  or 
'*  the  double  mountain^^  or  Mount  Lebanon,  which  formed 
the  northern  frontier  of  Palestine,  dividing  it  from  Syria ; 
consisting  of  two  great  parallel  ranges,  c^ed  Libanus  and 
Antilibanus,  and  running  eastwards  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sidon  to  that  of  Damascus. 

^  From  Hor  haJur  ye  shall  point  your  border  to  the  entrance 
ofHamath^'*  which  Joshua,  speaking  of  the  yet  unconquered 
land,  describes,  **  All  Lebanon,  towards  the  sun^rising,  from 
(the  valley  of )  Baal  Gad,  under  Mount  Herman,  unto  the  en- 
trance of  MamathJ**  (Josh.  xiii.  5.)  This  demonstrates,  Uiat 
Hor  ha-hor  corresponded  to  all  Lebanon,  including  Mount 
Hermon,  as  judiciously  remarked  by  Wells,<  who  observes, 
that  it  is  not  decided  which  of  the  two  ridges,  the  northern  or 
the  southern,  was  property  Libanus ;  the  natives  at  present 
call  the  southern  so,  but  the  Septuagint  and  Ptolemy  called 
it  Antilibanus.— >'  From  Hamath  it  shall  go  on  to  Zeaad,  and 
from  thenee  to  Zipkron,  and  the  goings  out  of  it  shall  be  at  Ha- 
zar  Enan^^  (near  Damiascus,  Ezek.  xlviii.  1).  This  shall  be 
your  north  border. 

^^And  ye  shall  point  out  your  kast  bordrr  /'vm  Hazar 
Enan  to  Shephan,  and  the  coast  shall  go  down  to  Biblah  on  the 
east  side  of  Ain  (**  the  fountain"  or  springs  of  the  river 
Jordan),  imd  the  border  shall  descend,  anasheSt  reach  unto  the 
feast]  side  of  the  sea  of  Chinnereth,  And  the  border  shall  go 
aownto  Jordan  on  the  east  side,  and  the  goings  out  of  it  shall  be  at 
the  Salt  SeaJ**  There  it  met  the  southern  border,  at  the  south- 
east comer  of  that  sea,  or  the  Asphaltite  Lake. 

^*  This  shall  be  your  Umd  with  the  coasts  thereof  rounjl 
about"  in  circuit.^ 

Such  was  the  admirable  geographical  chart  of  the  Land  of 
Promise,  dictated  to  Moses  by  the  God  of  Israel,  and  de- 
scribed with  all  the  accuracy  of  an  eye-vritness.  Of  this 
region,  however,  the  Israelites  were  not  put  into  immediate 
possession.  In  his  first  expedition,  Joshua  subdued  all  the 
southern  department  of  the  Promised  Land,  and  in  his  second 
the  northern,  having  sp|ent  five  years  in  both  (Josh.  xi.  18.): 
what  Joshua  left  unfinished  of  the  conquest  of  the  whole, 
was  afterwards  completed  by  David  ana  Solomon.  (2  Sam. 
viiL  3 — 14.  2  Chron.  ix.  36.)  In  the  reign  of  the  latter  was 
realized  the  Abrahamic  covenant  in  its  fun  extent.  And  Sob' 
man  reigned  over  all  the  kingdoms  from  the  river  (E uphrates) 
unto  the  land  of  the  Fhilistmes,  and  the  border  of  Figypt  .•— 
for  he  had  dominion  over  all  the  region  on  this  side  the  river 
(Euphrates)  from  Tipsah  (or  Thapsaeus  situated  thereon) 
even  to  Azzah  (or  Gaza  with  her  towns  and  villages),  *^  unto 
the  river"  of  Egypt,  soutiiwaid,  ^^  and  the  Great  Si»,"  west- 
ward (Josh.  XV.  47.),  even  over  all  the  kings  en  this  side  the 
river  (Euphrates).     1  Kings  iv.  31.  94.» 

But  the  Israelites  did  not  always  retain  possession  of  this 
tract,  as  is  shown  in  the  succeeding  pages.  It  lies  far  wi^in 
the  temperate  zone,  and  between  31  and  33  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  and  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean 
or  Great  Sea^  as  it  is  often  called  in  the  Scriptures ;  on  the 
east  by  Arabia ;  on  the  south  by  the  river  of  Egypt  (or  the 
river  Nile,  whose  eastom  branch  was  reckoned  me  boundary 

•  Joaboa  (xv.  3.)  Intaipoaea  two  addidonal  atadona,  Hezron  and  Karkaa, 
before  and  after  Addar,  or  Hazar  Addan  which  are  not  noticed  by  M oaea. 

•  Thia  tennlnatioa  of  the  aomhem  border  weatwarda^  la  eiactlj  con- 
formable to  the  acooonta  of  Herodotna  and  Pllny :  the  former  repreaents 
Mount  Oaaiiia  Iring  between  Peluaiam  and  the  Krbonlc  lake,  aa  the  boon- 
daiT  between  Egrpt  and  Paleatine  STria  Cii-  B.) ;  the  latter  reckoned  the 
Sirbonio  lake  Itaelf  aa  Uie  bomidaiy.    CNat  Hiat  ▼.  13.) 

1  The  Septoaglnt  Veraton  baa  jndioioiialj  rendered  It,  wmpm  t*  Iff  r» 
ip»t,  "  the  moimlaln  beaide  the  momitaln." 

•  Sacred  Oeographjr,  vol.  ii.  p.  971. 

•  Dr.  Hale*a  AnSfalaof  ChroDolofy,  toL  I.  p^  414-416. 
••  Ibid.  pp.  41MI7. 
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of  Egypt,  toWardB  the  gteeX  Desert  of  Shnr,  which  lies 
-between  Egypt  and  Palestine,) *  and  by  the  deeert  of  Sin,  or 
Beeraheba^  the  soathern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the 
river  Amon ;  and  on  the  north  by  the  chain  of  mountains 
termed  Antilibanus,  near  which  stood  the  city  of  Dan :  hence 
in  the  Sacred  Writings  we  frequently  meet  with  the  ex- 
pression, j^vrn  Dim  toBeenheba^  m  order  to  denote  the  whole 
length  of  the  land  of  Israel.' 

Ul.  The  Land  of  Canaan,  previously  to  its  conqitest  by 
Ihe  Israelites,  was  possessed  by  the  descendants  of  Canaan, 
the  youngest  son  of  Ham,  and  grandson  of  Noah;  who 
divided  the  country  among  his  eleven  sons,  each  of  whom 
wasthehcsd  of  a  numerous  clan  or  tribe.  (Gen.  x.  15 — 19.^ 
Here  they  resided  upwards  of  seven  centuries,  and  foundea 
numerous  republics  and  kingdoms.  In  the  days  of  Abraham, 
this  region  was  occupied  by  ten*  nations ;  the  Kenites,  the 
Kenizutes,  and  the  Kadmonites,  to  the  east  of  Jordan ;  and 
westward,  the  Hittites,  Perizzites,  Rephaims,  Amorites, 
Canaanit»B,  Girgashites,  and  the  Jebasites.  (Gen.  xv.  18 — 
21.)  These  latter  in  the  days  of  Moses  were  called  the 
Hittites,  Girgashites,  Amontes,  Canaanites,  Perizzites, 
Hivites,  and  Jebusites  j[Deut  vii.  1.  Josh.  iii.  10.  xxiv.  11.) ; 
ihe  Hivites  being  substituted  for  the  Rephaims.  These  seven 
nations  were  Aus  distributed : — 

The  HitUta  est  sons  of  Heth,  the  Perizzites^  the  Mueitee^ 
emd  the  dmoritea,  dwelt  in  the  mcuntains^  or  hill  country  of 
Judaea,  southward;  the  Canaanitea  dwelt  in  the  midland 
by  the  sea^  westward,  and  by  the  coast  of  Jordan  eastward ; 
and  the  Cfirgashitesj  or  Gergesenes^  along  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee ;  and  the  Jnvites  vn  Mount  Lfcbanon, 
under  Hennon,  in  tiie  land  of  Mizpeh  or  Gilead,  northward, 
f  Compare  Num.  xiii.  d9.  Josh.  xi.  3.  Judges  iii.  3.  and 
Matt.  viii.  38.)  Of  all  these  nations  the  Amorites  became 
the  most  TOwerful,  so  as  to  extend  their  conquests  beyond 
the  river  Jordan  over  the  Kadmonites ;  whence  they  are 
sometimes  put  for  the  whole  seven  nations,  as  in  Gen.  xv.  16. 
Josh.  xxiv.  15.  and  2  Sam.  xxi.  3. 

These  nations  were  the  people  whom  the  children  of  Israel 
were  commanded  to  exterminate.  Within  the  period  of 
seven  years  Moses  conquered  two  powerful  kingdoms  on  the 
east,  and  Joshua  thirty-one  smaller  kingdoms  on  the  west 
of  Jordan,  and  gave  tneir  land  to  the  Israelites ;  though  it 
appears  that  some  of  the  old  inhabitants  were  permitte«i  by 
Jenovah  to  remain  there,  to  prove  their  conquerors,  whether 
they  would  hearken  to  the  commandments  of  the  Lord^  which 
he  commanded  their  fathers  by  the  hand  of  Moses ;  and  the 
nations  thus  spared  were  afterwards  suffered  to  oppress  the 
Israelites  with  great  severity.  (Num.  xxi.  31 — 35.  xxxii. 
and  xxxiv.  Dent  ii.  36 — 37.  iii.  1 — ^30.  Josh.  vi.  31.  Judges 
i.  4.)  Nor  were  they  finsuly  subdued  until  the  reijgns  of 
David  and  Solomon,  who  reduced  them  to  the  condition  of 
slaves :  the  latter  employed  153,600  of  them  in  the  most 
servile  parts  of  his  work,  m  building  his  temple,  palace,  &c. 
(2  Sam.  V.  6—8.  1  Chron.  xi.  1—8.  1  Kings  ix.  30. 
2  Chron.  ii.  17,  18.  and  viii.  7,  8.) 

Besides  these  devoted  nations  there  were  others,  either 
settled  in  the  land  at  the  arrival  of  the  Israelites,  or  in  its 
immediate  environs,  with  whom  ihe  latter  had  to  maintain 
many  severe  conflicts :  they  were  six  in  number. 

1.  The  pHiutmsts  were  the  descendants  of  Mizraim,  the 
second  son  of  Ham ;  who,  migrating  from  Caphtor  or  tiie 
north-eastem  part  of  Egypt,  very  early  settled  in  a  small 
atrip  of  territory  along  the  sea-shore,  in  the  south-west  of 
Canaan,  having  expelled  the  Avites,  who  had  before  pos- 
sessed it.  (Dent  ii.  33.  Amos  ix.  7.  Jer.  xlvii.  4.)  The 
district  occupied  by  the  Philistines  was  in  the  time  of  Joshua 
distinguished  into  &ve  lordships,  denominated,  from  the 
chief  towns,  Gaza,  Ashdod,  Askelon,  Gath,  and  Ekron. 
Tliey  were  the  most  formidable  enemies  perhaps  whom  the 
children  of  Israel  had  to  encounter :  and  of  the  inveteracy 
of  their  enmity  against  the  latter,  we  have  abundant  evi- 
dence in  the  Sacred  Writings.  Though  they  were  subdued 
by'  David,  and  kept  in  subjection  oy  some  succeeding 
monarchs,  yet  they  afterwards  became  so  considerable,  that 
from  them  the  Holy  Land  was  called  by  the  Greeks 
Palestine,  which  appellation  it  retains  to  this  day.  The 
country  was  finally  subdued  about  the  year  of  the  world 


ft  is  a  point,  mueh  In  (fimate  among  writer*  on  the 


of  the 


BiblCt  whettaer  the  "  river  of  Egypt"  means  the  Nile,  or  the  Sichor  men 
Honed  in  Joah.  xiii.  3.  and  Jer. ».  18.  Dr.  Halea,  howerer,  has  shown  at 
length  that  the  Nile  la  the  river  hitended ;  and  upon  his  authority  we  have 


etmaidered  "  the  river  of  Egypt,"  and  the  Nile,  aa  the  same  river.    See  his 
Anahrais  of  Chronology,  vol.  1.  pp.  413, 414. 
•  For  a  fall  inveatigatlon  of  the  boundaries  of  the  promised  land,  see 


Micbaelis's  Commentaries  on  the  Law  oT  Moses,  vol.  i.  pp.  6&— 97. 


8841  (b.  c.  159)  by  the  illustrious  general  Judas  Maccaboeus ; 
and  about  six^-^e  years  afterwards  Jannaeus  burnt  their 
city  Gaza,  and  incorporated  the  remnant  of  the  Philistines 
with  such  Jews  as  he  placed  in  their  country. 

2.  The  MimANiTES  were  the  descendants  of  Midian,  the 
fourth  son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah.  (Gen.  xxv.  2.)  In  the 
Scriptures  two  different  places  are  assigned  as  the  territory 
of  the  Midianites :  the  one  almost  the  north-east  point  of  the 
Red  Sea,  where  Jethro,  the  father-in-law  of  Moses,  was  a 
prince  or  nriest.  These  western  or  southern  Midianites  were 
also  eallea  Cushites,  because  they  occupied  the  country  that 
originally  belonged  to  Gush.  They  retained  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  God,  which  appears  to  have  been  lost  among  the 
eastern  or  northern  Midianites  who  dwelt  on  the  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  (Gen.  xxv.  2—6.  xxxvii.  28.  Exod.  ii.  iii.  xviii.) 
These  northern  Midianites  were  either  subject  to  or  allied 
with  the  Moabites ;  and  their  women  were  particularly  in- 
strumental in  seducinjgr  the  Israelites  to  idolatry  and  other 
crimes ;  which  wicke(fiiess  was  punished  by  Jenova^  with 
the  almost  total  destruction  of  their  nation  (Num.  xxii.  4 — 
7.  xxv.  xxxi.  Josh.  xiii.  21.);  although  they  afterwards  re 
covered  so  much  of  their  former  strength  as  to  render  the  Is- 
raelites their  tributaries,  and  for  seven  years  gready  oppressed 
them.  Prom  this  bondage,  Gideon  delivered  his  countiymen 
with  a  very  inferior  force,  and  almost  annihilated  the  Midian- 
ites, Whose  surviving  remnants  are  supposed  to  have  been  in- 
con)orated  with  the  Moabites  or  Ammonites. 

o,  4.  The  Moabites  and  Ammonites  were  the  descendants 
of  the  incestuous  offspring  of  Lot.  (Gen.  xix.  30 — 38.)  The 
Moabites  dwelt  on  the  east  of  thfe  Jordan,  in  a  tract  whence 
they  had  ex|>elled  the  Emims,  a  gigantic  aboriginal  race.— 
The  Ammonites  had  their  residence  north-east  of  the  Moab- 
ites, which  territory  they  had  wrested  from  the  Zamzummim, 
another  gigantic  tribe.  The  country  occupied  by  these  two 
tribes  was  exceedingly  pleasant  and  fertile ;  they  were  vio- 
lently hostile  to  the  Israelites,  whom  they  at  different  times 
terribly  oppressed.  They  were  conquered  by  David,  and  for 
about  160  years  continued  in  subjection  to  the  Israelites.  On 
the  division  of  the  kingdom  they  fell  to  the  share  of  the  ten 
tribes ;  and  after  several  attempts  to  regain  their  liberty  under 
succeeding  kings  of  Israel  (some  of^whom  severely  chas- 
tised them,  and  imposed  heavy  tributes  upon  them),  they  are 
supposed  to  have  effected  their  complete  liberation  during  the 
unhappy  reign  of  Ahaz. 

6.  The  Amalekites  were  descended  from  Amalek  the  son 
of  Ham^  and  grandson  of  Noah,  and  were  very  formidable 
enemies  to  the  Israelites.  They  were  settled  on  the  south 
coast  westward  of  Jordan,  and  first  opposed  the  Israelites 
after  their  departure  from  Egypt,  but  were  defeated  and 
doomed  to  destruction  (Exod.  xvii.  8 — 16.  Deut.  xxv.  17 — 
19.);  which  was  commenced  by  Saul,  and  finished  by  David. 

6.  The  Edomites  were  the  aescenaants  of  Esau  orEdom: 
they  possessed  themselves  of  the  country  southward  of  Ju- 
dfea  and  the  Red  Sea,  which  was  originally  occupied  by  the 
Horites,  who  are  supposed  to  have  been  finally  blended  with  ' 
their  conquerors.  It  was  a  mountainous  tract,  including  the 
mountaihs  of  Seir  and  Hor,  and  the  provinces  of  Dedan, 
Teman,  &c.  They  were  governed  by  dukes  or  princes,  and 
afterwards  by  their  own  kings.  (Gen.  xxxvi.  31.)  Inveterate 
foes  to  Israel,  they  continu^  independent  until  the  time  of 
David,  by  whom  they  were  subdued  and  rendered  tributary, 
in  completion  of  Isaac's  prophecy,  that  Jacob  should  rule 
Esau.  (Gen.  xxvii.29.)  TUe  Edomites  bore  their  subjection 
with  ffreat  impatience ;  and  at  the  end  of  Solomon's  reign, 
Hadad  the  Edomite,  who  had  been  carried  into  Egypt  dunng 
his  childhood,  returned  into  his  own  country,  where  he  pro- 
cured himself  to  be  acknowledged  king.  (1  Kings  xi.  21, 
22.)  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  reigned  only  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Edom ;  for  that  part,  which  lay  directly  to 
the  south  of  Judea,  continued  subject  to  the  kings  of  Judah 
until  the  I'eign  of  Jehoram,  against  whom  the  Edomites  re- 
belled. (2  Chron.  xxi.  8 — 10.)  They  were  also  discomfited 
by  Amaziah  king  of  Judah,  who  slew  one  thousand  men, 
and  cast  ten  thousand  more  from  a  precipice.  But  their  con- 
quests were  not  permanent.  When  Nebuchadnezzar  besieged' 
Jerusalem,  the  Edomites  joined  him,  and  encouraged  him  to 
raze  the  very  foundations  of  the  city  (Ezek.  xxv,  12 — 14. 
XXXV.  3 — 5.  Obad.  10 — 16.  Psal.  cxxxvi.  7.  Lam.  iv.21.): 
but  their  cruelty  did  not  continue  long  unpunished.  Five 
years  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  Nebuchadnezzar  hum- 
bled all  the  states  around  JudaE^a,  and  particularly  the  territory 
of  the  Edomites.1 

s  Bee  an  intereitiog  hod  accurately  compiled  biatorj  of  tbe  Edomltei  tn 
the  BibUcal  Repository,  vol.  iU.  pp.  290—266.  AndoTer,  Manachasetti,  1833. 
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IV.  Od  -the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  the  children  of  Israel, 
Joshua  diyided  it  into  twiltk  parts,  which  the  twelve 
tribes  drew  by  lot,  according  to  their  families :  so  that,  in 
this  division,  every  tribe  and  every  family  received  their  lot 
and  share  by  themselves,  distinct  from  all  the  other  tribes. 
Thus,  each  tribe  remained  a  distinct  province,  in  which  all 
the  fre^olders  were'  not  only  Israelites,  but  of  the  same 
tribe,  or  descendants  from  the  same  patriarch :  and  the  seve- 
ral families  were  placed  toother  in  tne  same  neighbourhood, 
receiving  their  inheritance  m  the  same  part  or  subdivision  of 
the  tribe.  Or,  each  tribe  may  be  said  to  live  together  in  one 
and  the  same  county,  and  each  family  in  one  and  the  same 
hundred:  so  that  Uie  inhabitants  or  every  neighboorhood 
were  relations  to  each  other,  and  of  the  same  family.  Nor 
was  it  permitted  that  an  estate  in  one  tribe  should  become 
the  property  of  any  person  belonging  to  another  tribe. 

In  oraer  to  preserve  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  balance, 
not  only  between  the  tribes,  but  between  the  heads  of  families 
and  the  families  of  the  same  tribes,  it  was  further  provided 
that  every  man's  possession  should  be  unalienable. 

The  wisdom  of  this  constitution  had  provided  for  a  release 
of  all  debts  and  servitudes  every  seventh  year  (Deut.  zv.  1, 
3.  12.),  that  the  Hebrew  nation  mi^it  not  moulder  away 
from  so  great  a  number  of  free  subjects,  and  be  lost  to  the 
public  in  the  condition  of  slaves.  It  was  moreover  provided, 
Dv  the  law  of  jubilee,  which  was  every  fiftieth  year,  that  then 
all  lands  should  be  restored,  and  the  estate  of  every  family, 
beinff  dischargjed  from  all  incumbrances,  should  return  to  the 
family  again.  For  this  there  was  an  express  law.  (Lev.  zxv. 
10.)  Ye  shall  hdUow  the  fiftieth  ytar^  and  proclaim  Hbertv 
throughout  all  the  land^  unto  all  the  tnhaUtanta  thereof.-  it  ahall 
be  a  Jubilee  unto  you^  and  yt  shall  return  every  man  to  his  po&- 
session^  and  ye  shall  return  every  man  unto  Jus  family,  it  is 
further  enacted,  And  the  land  shall  not  be  sMfar  ever  (or,  as 
in  the  mardn,  be  quite  cut  ojff,  or  alienated  from  the  family) ; 
for  the  larui  is  mine^fofye  are  Grangers  and  sojourners  unth  me» 

By  this  agrarian  law  of  the  Hebrews,  all  estates  were  to  be 
kept  in  the  same  families,  as  well  as  the  same  tribes  to  which 
they  origrinally  belonged  at  the  first  division  of  the  land  by 
Josnua;  so  that  how  often  soever  a  man's  estate  had  been 
sold  or  alienated  from  one  jubilee  to  another,  or  through  how 
many  hands  soever  it  had  passed,  yet  in  fifty  years  every 
estate  must  return  to  the  heirs  of  the  persons  who  were 
ori^nally  possessed  of  it. 

It  was  at  first  an  excellent  constitution,  considering  the  de- 
sign of  this  ffovemment,  to  make  so  equal  a  division  of  the 
land  among  Uie  whole  Hebrew  nation,  according  to  the  poll ; 
it  made  provision  for  settling  and  maintaining  a  numerous 
and  a  brave  militia  of  six  hundred  thousand  men,  which,  if 
their  force  was  rightly  directed  and  used,  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient defence  not  only  against  any  attempts  of  their  less 
{powerful  neighbours,  to  deprive  them  of  tneir  liberty  or  re- 
igion ;  but  considering  moreover  the  natural  security  of  their 
country,  into  which  no  inroads  could  be  made,  but  through 
very  difficult  passes,  it  was  a  force  sufficient  to  defend  them 
against  the  more  powerful  empires  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  or 
Babylon. 

The  wisdom  of  this  constitution  is  yet  further  observable, 
as  it  provided  against  all  ambitious  designs  of  private  persons, 
or  persons  in  authority,  against  the  public  liberty ;  for  no  per- 
son in  any  of  the  tribes,  or  throughout  the  whole  Hebrew  na- 
tion, had  such  estates  and  possessions,  or  were  allowed  by 
the  constitution  to  procure  them,  that  could  give  any  hopes 
of  success  in  ojppressing  tiieir  brethren  and  fellow-subjects. 
They  had  no  nches  to  bribe  indigent  persons  to  assist  Uiem, 
nor  could  there  at  any  time  be  any  considerable  number  of 
indigent  persons  to  be  corrupted.  They  could  have  no  power 
to  force  tneir  fellow-subjects  into  a  tame  submission  to  any  of 
iheiT  ambitious  views.  The  power  in  the  hands  of  so  many 
freeholders  in  each  tribe,  was  so  unspeakably  superior  to  any 
power  in  the  hands  of  one  or  of  a  few  men,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  how  any  such  ambitious  designs  should 
succeed,  if  any  person  should  have  been  found  so  weak  jais  to 
attempt  them.  Besides,  this  equal  and  moderate  provision  for 
every  person  wisely  cut  off  ine  means  of  luxury,  with  the 
temptations  to  it  from  example.  It  almost  necessarily  induced 
the  whole  Hebrew  nation  to  be  both  industrious  and  frugal, 
and  yet  gave  to  every  one  such  a  property,  with  such  an  easy 
state  of  liberty,  that  they  had  sufncient  reason  to  esteem  and 
value  them,  and  endeavour  to  preserve  and  maiatain  them.^ 

In  this  division  of  the  land  into  twelve  portions,  the  pos- 
t^ty  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  (the  two  sons  of  Joseph), 

•  Lowmaa  oo  th«  CWU  GtoTeinmsnt  of  ih%  Hobrewi,  pp.  4&-49. 


had  their  portions,  as  distinct  tribes,  in  consequence  of  Jacob 
having  adopted  them.    The  northern  parts  of  the  country 
were  allotted  to  the  tribes  of  Asher,  Naphtali,  Zebulon,  and 
Issachar ;  the  middle  parts  to  that  of  Ephraim  and  one  half 
of  the  tribe  of  Manas&eh ;  the  southern  parts  to  those  of  Ju- 
dab,  Benjamin,  Dan,  and  Simeon ;  and  the  country  beyona 
Jordan,  (which  was  first  conquered  by  the  Israelites,  before 
the  subjugation  of  the  whole  land  of  Canaan),  was  allotted  to 
the  tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  other  h^f  tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh.   The  tribe  of  Levi,  i,ndeed  Twhich  formed  in  efifect  a 
thirteenth  tribe),  possessed  no  lands.    By  divine  command 
there  were  assigned  to  the  Levites,  who  were  appointed  to 
minister  in  holy  things,  without  any  secular  incumbrance,  the 
tenths  and  first-fruits  of  the  estates  of  their  brethren*  Forty- 
eight  cities  were  appropriated  to  their  residence,  thence  called 
Levitical  cities :  these  were  dispersed  among  the  twelve 
tribes,  and  had  their  respective  suburbs,  with  land  surround- 
ing them.    Of  these  cities  the  Kohathites  received  twenty- 
three,  the  Gershonites  thirteen,  and  the  Merarites  twelve ; 
and  six  of  them,  three  on  each  side  of  Jordan,^  were  appoint- 
ed to  be  Cities  of  Refuge,  whither  the  inadvertent  man- 
slayer  miffht  flee,  and  find  an  asylum  from  his  pursuers,  and 
be  secured  from  the  effects  of  private  revenge,  until  cleared 
by  a  legal  process.    (Num.  xxxv.  6—15.  Deut.  xix.  4 — 10. 
Josh.  XX.  7,  8.)'  The  way  to  these  cities  the  Israelites  were 
commanded  to  make  good,  so  that  the  man-slayer  might  flee 
thither  without  impediment,  and  with  all  imaginable  expedi- 
tion :  and  according  to  the  Rabbins,  there  was  an  inscription 
set  up  at  every  cross  road — ^»»  Asylum,  Asylum."  It  has  been 
thought  that  there  is  an  allusion  to  this  practice  in  Luke  iii. 
4 — 6.,  where  John  the  Baptist  is  described  as  the  voice,  of  one 
crying  in  the  wildemess,  Jfrepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make 
his  paths  straight.    He  was  the  Messiah's  forerunner,  and  in 
that  character  was  to  remove  the  obstacles  to  men  fleeing  to 
him  as  their  asylum,  and  obtaining  the  salvation  of  God.^ 

It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  sacerdotal  cities  lay  within  the 
southern  tribes,  eight  belonging  to  Judah  and  four  to  Benja- 
min, and  only  one' to  Simeon,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  situated  on  the  frontier  of  Judah,  and  to  nave  remained 
under  the  control  of  the  latter  tribe.  This  was  wisely  and 
providentially  designed  to  guard  against  the  evils  of  schism 
between  the  southern  and  northern  tribes.  For,  by  this  ar- 
rangement all  the  sacerdotal  cities  (except  one)  lay  in  the 
faithful  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  to  maintain  ^e  nation- 
al worship  in  them,  in  opposition  to  the  apostacy  of  the  other 
tribes.  Otherwise  the  kingdom  of  Judah  might  have  expe- 
rienced a  scarcity  of  priests,  or  have  been  buruiened  with  the 
maintenance  of  those  who  fled  from  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (3 
Chron.  xi.  13,  14.),  when  the  base  and  wicked  policjr  of 
Jeroboam  made  priests  of  the  lowest  of  the  people  to  officiate 
in  their  room. 

Of  the  country  beyond  Jordan,  which  was  given  by  Mo- 
ses to  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  and  to  the  half  tribe  of 
Manasseh  (Deut.  iii.  12 — 17.  Josh.  xii.  1^-6.  xiii.),  the  tribe 
of  REtnsEN  obtained  the  southern  part,  which  was  bounded 
on  the  south  from  Midian  by  the  river  Amon ;  on  the  north, 
by  another  small  river ;  on  the  east,  by  the  Ammonites  and 
Moabites ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  river  Jordan.  Its  principal 
cities  were  Ashdod-Pizgah,  Bethabara,  Beth-peor,  Bezer, 
Heshbon,  Jahaz,  Kedemoth,  Medeba,  Mephaath,  and  Midian. 
The  territonr  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  was  bounded  by  the  river 
Jordan  on  the  west,  by  the  canton  of  the  half  tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh on  the  north,  by  the  Ammonites  on  the  east,  and  by  the 
tribe  of  Reuben  on  the  south.  Its  chief  cities  were  Betliaran 
(afterwards  called  Julias),  Debir,  Jazer,  Mahanaim,  Mizpeh, 
Penuel,  Rabbah,  or  Rabboth  (afterwards  called  Philadelphia), 
Succoth,  and  Tishbeth.  The  region  allotted  to  the  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  on  th  -  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  was 
bounded  on  the  soutii  by  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Gad ;  by 
the  sea  of  Cinnereth  (afterwards  called  the  lake  of  Gennesa- 
reth  and  the  sea  of  Galilee),  and  the  course  of  the  river  Jor- 
dan from  its  source  towards  that  sea,  on  the  west ;  by  Mount 
Lebanon,  or  more  properly  Mount  Hermon,  on  the  north  and 
norih-east ;  and  by  Mount  Gilead  on  the  east.  Its  principal 
cities  were  Ashtaroth-Carnaim,  Auran,  Beeshteran,  Beth- 

•  The  eitiefl  of  refuge  on  the  emtem  side  of  Jordan  were  Beeer,  in  the 
tribe  of  Reuben ;  Ramotb  fiiiead,  in  that  of  Gad ;  and  Golan,  in  the  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh.  Those  on  the  weatern  side  of  Jordan  were,  Hebron, 
in  the  tribe  of  Judab ;  Sbccbemi  in  that  of  Ephraim ;  andKedesh-Napbtali, 
in  that  of  Nophlali. 

*  Most  of  the  North  American  nations  had  similar  places  of  refuge 
(either  a  house  or  a  town),  which  afforded  a  safe  asjlum  to  a  roaa-elaver, 
who  fled  to  it  from  the  revenger  of  bkxxi  Adaii 'a  History  of  the  American 
Indians,  pp.  16%  1S9.  416. 

«  Godwin's  Moses  and  Avon,  p.  7a  Jeoniof 'a  Jewish  Antiquitiei,  book 
lLcb.6.p.29&.    Edinb.  laoa 
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saida,  Gadani,  Geraaf,  G^hur,  and  Jabesh-Gilead.  This 
tribe  was  greatly  indebted  to  the  bravery  of  Jair,'who  took 
ikreaeore  atiet^  besides  several  small  towns  or  villages,  which 
he  eaUed  Havoth-Jair,  or  the  Dwellings  ofJair.  (1  Chron.  ii. 
33.  Num.  zxxii.  41.) 

The  remaining  nine  tribes  and  a  half  were  settled  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Jordan. 

The  canton  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  was  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  Dead  Sea ;  on  the  west,  b^r  the  tribes  of  Dan  and 
Simeon,  both  of  which  lay  between  it  and  the  Mediterranean 
Sea;  on  the  north,  by  the  canton  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin ; 
and  on  the  south,  by  Kadesh-Bamea,  and  the  Desert  ox  Paran 
or  Zin.  Judah  was  reckoned  to  be  the  largest  and  most  popu- 
lous of  ail  the  twelve  tribes ;  and  its  inhabitants  were  the 
most  valiant;  it  was  also  the  chief  and  royal  tribe,  from 
which,  in  subsequent  times,  the  whole  kingdom  was  denomi- 
nated. The  most  remarkable  places  or  cities  in  this  tribe 
were  Adullam,  Azekah,  Bethlehem,  Bethzor,  Debir  or  Kiri- 
Aih-sepher,  Emmaus,  Engedi,  Kiriatharba  or  Hebron,  Lib- 
nah,  Makkedah,  Maon,  Maasada,  Tekoah,  and  Zinh. 

The  inheritance  of  the  tribes  of  Dan  and  of  Simcok  was 
within  the  inheritance  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  or  was  taken  out 
of  the  portion  at  first  allotted  to  the  latter.  The  boundaries 
of  these  two  tribes  are  not  precisely  asoertained;  though 
they  are  placed  by  eeotpraphers  to  the  north  and  south-west 
of  the  canton  m  Judah,  and  consec^uently  boidered  on  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  The  principal  cities  in  the  tribe  of  Dan, 
were  Ajalon,  Dan  or  Lesham,  Eitekeh,  Eshtaol,  Gath-rim- 
mon,  Gibbethon,  Hirshemesh,  Joppa,  Modin,  l^mnath,  and 
Zorah.  The  chief  cities  in  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  were  Ain, 
Beersheba,  Hormah,  and  Ziklaf. 

The  canton  allotted  to  the  tnbe  of  Benjamin  lay  between 
the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Joseph,  contiguous  to  Samaria  on  the 
north,  to  Judah  on  the  south,  and  to  Dan  on  the  west,  which 
last  parted  it  from  the  Mediterranean.  It  did  not  contain 
many  cities  and  towns,  but  this  defect  was  abundantly  sup- 
plied by  its  possessing  the  most  considerable,  and  the  metro- 
polis o'f  all — the  city  of  Jerusalem.  The  other  places  of 
note  in  this  tribe  were  Anathoth,  Beth-el,  Gibcah,  Gibeon, 
Gilsal,  Hai,  Mizpeh,  Ophrah,  and  Jericho. 

To  the  north  or  the  canton  of  Benjamin  lay  that  allotted  to 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  that  of  the  other  half  tribe  of 
Manasseh.  The  boundaries  of  these  two  districts  cannot  be 
ascertained  wiUi  precision.  The  chief  places  in  Ephraim, 
were  Bethoron  the  Nether  and  Upper,  Gczer,  Lydda,  Mich- 
mash,  Naioth,  Samaria,  Shechem,  Shiloh,  ana  Timnath- 
Serah.  After  the  schism  of  the  ten  tribes,  the  seat  of  the 
kinodom  of  Israel  being  in  Ephraim,  thb  tribe  is  frequently 
used  to  signify  the  whole  kingdom.  The  chief  places  in  the 
half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  were  Abel-meholath,  Bethabara, 
Bethsham  (afterwards  called  Scythopolis),  Bezek,  Endor, 
£non,  Gath-rimmon,  Megiddo,  Salim,  Ophrah,  and  Tirzah. 

To  the  north,  and  more  particularly  to  the  north-east  of  the 
half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  lav  the  canton  of  Issachar,  which 
was  bordered  by  the  celebrated  plain  of  Jezreel,  and  its 
northern  boundary  was  Mount  Tabor.  The  chief  cities  of 
Is>sachar,  were  Aphek,  Bethsheroesli,  Dothan,  Kishon,  Jez- 
reel, Nairn  or  Nam,  Ramoth,  and  Shunem. 

On  the  north  and  west  of  Issachar  resided  the  tribe  of 
Zebulun.  Its  chief  places  were  Bethlehem,  Cinnereth  or 
ChinnereA,  Gath-hepner,  Jokneam,  Henmion-Methoar,  and 
Shimroneheron. 

The  tribe  of  Asrer  was  stationed  in  the  district  to  the 
north  of  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  west  of  Zebulun ; 
consequently  it  was  a  maritime  country.  Hence  it  was  said 
(Judg.  V.  17.)  that  Jisher  continued  on  the  seashore,  and  abode 
tn  his  creeks.  Its  northern  boundary  was  Mount  Libanus  or 
Lebanon;  and  on  the  south  it  was  bounded  by  Mount  Car- 
mel,  and  the  oanton  of  Issachar.  Its  principal  cities  were 
Abdon,  Achshaph,  Helkath,  Mishal,  and  Rehob.  This  tribe 
never  possessed  the  whole  extent  of  district  assigned  to  it, 
which  was  to  reach  to  Libanus,  to  Syria,  and  Ph<enicia,  and 
included  the  celebrated  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon. 

Lastly,  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  or  Nephtali  occupied  that 
district  m  the  northern  part  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  lay 
between  Mount  Lebanon  to  the  north,  and  the  sea  of  Cinner- 
eth (or  Gennesareth)  to  the  south,  and  between  Ai^er  to  the 
west,  and  the  river  Jordan  to  the  east.  Its  chief  places  were 
Abel  or  Abel-Beth-Maachah,  Hammoth-dor,  Harosheth  of  the 
Gentiles,  Kedesh,  and  Kiriathaim. 

y.  The  next  remarkable  division  was  made  by  king  Solo- 
mon, who  divided  the  kingdom,  which  he  had  received  from 
his  father  David,  into  twelve  provinces  or  districts,  each  un- 
der a  peculiar  officer.  These  districts,  together  with  the 
Vol.  ii.  C 


names  of  their  respective  presidents,  are  enumerated  in  1 
Kings  iv.  7 — 19.  From  the  produce  of  these  districts  every 
one  of  these  officers  was  to  supply  the  king  with  provisions 
for  his  household,  in  his  turn,  that  is,  each  for  one  month  in 
the  year.  The  dominions  of  Solomon  extended  from  the 
river  unto  the  land  of  the  Philistines^  vnd  unto  the  border  of 
Egjfft,  they  broueht  presents,  and  served  Solomon  all  the  days 
of  MS  life,  (1  Kings  iv.  31.)  Hence  it  appears  that  the 
Hebrew  monarch  reigned  over  all  the  provinces  from  the 
river  Euphrates  to  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  even  to  the 
frontiers  of  Egypt.  The  Euphrates  was  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  his  dominions ;  the  Philistines  were  tuesiward,  on 
the  Meditterranean  Sea ;  and  £g3rpt  was  op  the  south.  Solo* 
mon  therefore  had,  as  his  tributaries,  the  kingdoms  of  Syria, 
Damascus,  Moab,  and  Ammon ;  and  thus  he  appears  to  nave 
possessed  all  the  land  which  God  had  covenantee  with  Abra- 
nam  to  oive  to  his  posterity. 

VI.  Under  this  division  the  Holy  Land  continued  till  after 
the  death  of  Solomon,  when  ten  tnbes  revolted  from  his  son 
Rehoboam,  and  erected  themselves  into  a  separate  kingdom 
under  Jeroboam,  called  the  Kinodom  of  Israel.  The  two 
other  tribes  of  Benjamin  and  Judah,  continuing  fhiUiful  to 
Rehoboam,  formed  the  Kingdom  of  Judah.  lliis  Idngdom 
comprised  all  the  southern  parts  of  the  land,  consistinff  of 
the  allotments  of  those  two  tribes,  together  with  so  much  of 
the  territories  of  Dan  and  Simeon  as  were  intermixed  with 
that  of  ^udah :  its  royal  city  or  metropolis  was  Jerusalem,  in 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  The  kingdom  of  Israel  included  all 
the  northern  and  middle  parts  of  the  land,  occupied  by  the 
other  ten  tribes ;  and  its  capital  was  Samaria,  in  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  situated  about  thirty  miles  north-east  of  Jerusalem. 
But  this  division  ceased,  on  the  subversion  of  l^e  kinsdom 
of  Israel  by  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  aAer  it  Iraa  sub* 
sisted  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  years. 

VII.  The  Holy  Land  fell  successively  into  the  hands  of 
the  Syrian  kings,  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  In  the  time  of 
Jesus  Christ  it  was  divided  into  five  separate  provinces,  viz. 
Galilee,  Samaria,  Judaea,  Perasa,  tlnd  Idumea. 

1.  GALiLEE.-^This  portion  of  the  Holy  Land  is  very  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  New  Testament :  its  limits  seem 
to  have  varied  at  different  times.  It  comprised  the  country 
formerly  occupied  by  the  tribes  of  Issachar,  Naphtali,  and 
Asher,  and  by  part  of  the  tribe  of  Dan;  and  is  divided  by 
Josephus  into  Copper  and  Lower  Galilee, 

Upper  Galilee  aoounded  in  mountains ;  and  from  its  vicinity 
to  the  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  it  is  called  the  Coasts  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  (Mark  vii.  31.)  The  principal  city  in  this  region 
was  Caesarea  Philipni ;  through  which  the  main  road  lay  to 
Damascus,  Tyre,  ana  Sidon. 

Lower  Gauiee  was  situated  in  a  rich  and  fertile  plain,  be- 
tween the  Mediteranean  Sea  and  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth : 
according  to  Josephus,  this  district  was  very  populous,  con- 
taining upwards  of  two  hundred  cities  and  towns.  The 
principal  cities  of  Lower  Galilee,  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament,  are  Tiberias,  Chorazin,  Bethsaida,  Nazareth, 
Cana,  Capernaum,  Nain,  Ciesarea  of  Palestine,  and  Ptole- 
mais. 

Galilee  was  most  honoured  by  our  Saviour's  presence. 
^*  Hither  Joseph  and  Mary  returned  with  him  out  ot  Egypt, 
and  here  he  resided  until  his  baptism  by  John.  (Matt.  ii.  2d, 
23.  Luke  ii.  39 — 51.  MaU.  iii.  ll  Luke  iii.  21.)  Hither  he  re- 
turned after  his  baptism  and  temptation  (Luke  iv.  14.):  and, 
after  his  entrance  on  his  public  ministry,  though  he  often 
went  into  other  provinces,  yet  so  frequent  were  his  visits  to 
this  country,  that  he  was  called  a  Galilean.  (Matt.  xxvi.  69.) 
The  popi^ation  of  Galilee  being  very  great,  our  Lord  had 
many  opportunities  of  doing  good ;  and  being  out  of  the 
power  ot  the  priests  at  Jerusalem,  he  seems  to  have  preferred 
It  as  his  abode.  To  this  province  our  Lord  commanded  his 
apostles  to  come  and  converse  with  him  after  his  resurrection 
(Matt,  xxviii.  7.. 16.):  and  of  this  country  most,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  his  apostles  were  natives,  whence  they  are  all  styled 
by  the  angels  mm  of  Galilee,^^^  (Acts  i.  11.) 

The  Gmileans  spoke  an  unpolished  and  corrupt  dialect  of 
the  Syriac,  confounding  and  using  y  (atn)  or  m  {aleph),  9 
{eaph)  for  a  (beth),  n  Qau)  for  1  {daieth) ;  and  also  frequent- 
ly changed  ttie  gutturals.^  This  probably  proceeded  from 
tneir  great  communication  and  intermixture  with  the  neigh- 
bouring nations.    It  was  this  corrupt  dialect  that  le^  to  the 

t  Wdl'B  Geography  of  ihe  Old  and  New  TetUment,  vol  ii.  p.  137. 

«  Dr.  Light  foot,  to  whom  we  are  Indebted  for  the  above  remark,  has 
ffiveo  aeveral  instances  In  Hebrew  and  English,  which  are  sufficiently  amua* 
ing.  One  of  these  Is  as  follows :  A  certain  woman  Intended  to  say  befora 
the  judge,  My  Lord,  I  had  a  picture,  which  they  state ;  and  it  was  so  grsat 
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detection  of  Peter  as  one  of  Christ's  disciples.  (Mark  xir. 
70.)  The  Galileans  are  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Josephus 
as  a  turbulent  and  rebellious  people,  and  upon  all  occasions 
ready  to  disturb  the  Roman  authority.  They  were  particu- 
larly forward  in  an  insurrection  agamst  Pilate  himself,  who 
proceeded  to  a  summary  mode  of  punishment,  causing  a 
party  of  them  to  be  treacherously  slain,  during  one  of  the 
great  festivals,  when  they  came  to  sacrifice  at  Jerusalem.* 
This  character  of  the  Galileans  explains  the  expression  in 
St.  Luke's  Gospel  (xiii.  1.),  whose  olood  Pilate  mingled  with 
their  eaenfiees  ,•  and  also  accounts  for  his  abrupt  question, 
when  he  heard  of  Galilee,  and  asked  if  Jesus  toere  a  Galilean  ? 
(Luke  xxiii.  6.)  Our  Redeemer  was  accused  before  him  of 
seditious  practices,  and  of  exciting  the  people  to  revolt; 
when,  therefore,  it  was  stated,  among  other  things,  that  he 
had  been  in  Galilee,  Pilate  caught  at  the  observation,  and  in- 

auired  if  he  were  a  Galilean ;  having  been  prejudiced  against 
le  inhabitants  of  that  district  by  their  freauent  commotions, 
and  bein?  on  this  account  the  more  ready  to  receive  any 
charge  which  might  be  brought  against  any  one  of  that  ob- 
noxious community .' 

Galilee  of  the  Naiiona,  or  of  the  Gentiles,  mentioned  in  Isa. 
ix.  1.  and  Matt  iv.  15.,  is  by  some  commentators  supposed 
to  be  Upper  Galilee,  either  oecause  it  bordered  on  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  or  because  the  Phcenicians,  Syrians,  Arabs,  &«.  were 
to  be  found  among  its  inhabitants.  Others^  however,  with 
better  reason,  suppose  that  the  whole  of  Galilee  is  intended, 
and  is  so  called,  because  it  lay  adjacent  to  idolatrous  na- 
tions.' 

2.  Samari4^ — ^The  division  of  the  Holy  Land  thus  denomi- 
nated, derives  its  name  from  the  city  of  Samaria,  and  comprises 
the  tract  of  country  which  was  originally  occupied  by  the 
two  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  within  Jordan,  lying 
exactly  in  the  middle  between  Judaea  and  Galilee ;  so  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  persons  who  were  desirous  of 
going  expeditiously  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  to  pass 
through  this  country.  This  sufficiently  explains  the  remark 
of  St.  John  (iv.  4.;,  which  is  strikingly  confirmed  by  Jose- 
phus.^  The  three  chief  places  of  this  district,  noticed  in  the 
Scriptures,  are  Samaria,  Sichem,  or  Schechem,  and  Anti- 
patris. 

^.  JupjBA. — Of  the  various  districts,  into  which  Palestine 
was  divided,  Judaea  was  the  most  distinguished.  It  com- 
prised the  territories  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  Simeon,  and  to  part  oT  the  tribe 
of  Dan ;  being  nearly  coextensive  with  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  Judah.  Its  metropolis  was  Jerusalem  :  and  of  the  other 
towns  or  villages  of  note  contained  in  this  redon,  the  most 
remarkable  were  Arimathea,  Azotus  or  Ashdod,  Bethany, 
Bethlehem,  Bethphage,  Emmaus,  Ephraim,  Gaza,  Jericho, 
Joppa,  Lydda,  and  F^ma. 

4.  The  district  of  Per  a  a  comprised  the  six  cantons  of 
Abilene,  Trachonitis,  Ituroea,  Gaulonitis,  Batansea^  and  Perea, 
strictly  so  called,  to  which  some  geographers  have  added 
Decapolis. 

(1.)  Abilene  was  the  most  northern  of  these  provinces, 
being  situated  between  the  mountains  of  Libanus  and  Anti- 
Libanus,  and  deriving  its  name  from  the  city  Abila,  or  Abela. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  within  the  borders  of  the  tribe  of 
Naphtaii,  although  it  was  never  subdued  by  them.  This  can- 
ton or  territory  had  formerly  been  grovemed  as  a  kingdom 
(,i@9i7«xfi9e)  by  a  certain  Lysanias,  the  son  of  Ptolemy  and 
grandson  of  Menneus ;  but  he  being  put  to  death  B.  c.  36, 
mrough  the  intrigues  of  Cleopatra,  Augustus  placed  over  it 
another  Lysanias,  a  descendant  (as  it  appears)  of  the  former, 
with  the  title  of  tetrarch.  (Luke  iii.  1.)  The  emperor  Clau- 
dius afterwards  made  a  present  of  this  district  to  king  Agrip- 
pa,  or  at  least  confirmed  him  in  the  possession  of  it.* 

(2.)  Trachonitis  was  bounded  by  the  Desert  Arabia  on 
the  east,  Batansea  on  the  west,  Iturea  on  the  south,  and  the 

that  if  you  had  beenplaced  in  it,  your  feet  Ufould  not  have  touched  the 
ground.  But  she  so  spoiled  the  business  with  her  pronunciation,  that,  as 
the  glosser  interprets  it,  her  words  had  this  sense  -.--Sir,  slave,  I  had  a 
fteom,  and  they  etole  thee  away ;  and  it  teas  eo  great,  that  if  they  had 
hung  thee  on  tl,  thy  feet  would  not  have  touched  the  ground  Ligbtfbot's 
Chorographical  Century  of  the  Ijind  of  Israel,  ch.  Izzzrii.    (Works,  voL  ii. 

8.  79.)    See  additional  examples  in  Buxtorfs  Lexicon  Chaldaicum,  Talmu* 
icum  et  Rabbinieum,  p.  434. 

*  Josephus,  Antiq.  boolE  xvUL  c.  3.  f  2.  and  Mr.  Whiston's  note  there.  In 
another  place,  (book  xvii.  e.  10  S  2.),  after  describing  a  popular  tumult,  he 
says,  A  great  nutnber  of  these  were  Galileans  anaIdum<Ban». 

•  Oilly's  Spirit  of  the  Gospel,  or  the  Four  Evangelists  elucidated,  p.  326. 

>  Kuinoel  in  loc.  Robinson's  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  to  the  New 
Testament,  voce  TuKtKaia. 

«  Antiq.  book  xx.  c.  6. 1 1.    De  Bell.  Jud.  oook  il.  c.  12.  §  3. 

>  Josephus,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  xIt.  c.  13.  xr.  c.  4.  xix.  c.  6.  BelL  Jud.  lib.  1. 
•.13. 


country  of  Damascus  on  the  north.    It  abounded  with  rocks, 
which  afforded  shelter  to  numerous  thieves  and  robbers. 

(3.  J  Ituilsa  anciently  belonged  to  the  half  tribe  of  Ma- 
nassen,  who  settled  on  tne  east  of  Jordan :  it  stood  to  the  east 
of  Batanaea  and  to  the  south  of  Trachonitis.  Of  these  two 
cantons  Philip  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great  was  tetrarch  at 
the  time  John  the  Baptist  commenced  his  ministry,  f  Luke 
iii.  1.)  It  derived  its  name  from  Jetur  the  son  of  Isnmael 
(1  Chron.  i.  31.),  and  was  also  called  Auianitis  from  the  city 
of  Hauran.  (Ezek.  xlvii.  16.  18.)  This  region  exhibits  ves- 
tiges of  its  former  fertility,  and  is  most  beautifully  wooded 
and  picturesque.^  The  Ituneans  are  said  to  have  been  skil 
ful  archers  and  dexterous  robbers. 

(4.)  Gaulonitis  was  a  tract  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake  c/t 
Gennesareth  and  the  river  Jordan,  which  derived  its  name 
from  Gaulan  or  Golan  the  city  of  Og,  king  of  Bashan 
(Josh.  XX.  8.)  This  canton  is  not  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament, 

(5.)  Batanjea,  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Bashan,  was  situa^ 
ed  to  the  north-east  of  Gaulonitis,  and  was  celebrated  for  its 
excellent  breed  of  cattle,  its  rich  pastures,  and  for  its  stately 
oaks :  the  precise  limits  of  this  district  are  not  easy  to  be  de- 
fined, A  part  of  it  is  now  called  the  Belka,  and  affords  the 
finest  pasturage,  beinff  every  where  shaded  with  groves  of 
noble  oaks  and  pistachio  trees.  It  was  part  of  the  territory 
given  to  Herod  Antipas,  and  is  not  noticed  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 

(6.)  Per  A  A,  in  its  restricted  sense,  includes  the  southern 
part  of  the  country  beyond  Jordan,  lying  south  of  Itunea, 
east  of  Judiea  and  oamaria ;  and  was  ancientl}r  possessed  by 
the  two  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  Its  principal  place  was 
the  strong  fortress  of  Macherus,  erected  for  tne  purpose  of 
checking  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Arabs.  This  fort- 
ress, though  not  specified  by  name  in  the  New  Testament,  is 
memorable  as  the  place  wnere  John  the  Baptist  was  put  to 
death.  fMatt  xiv.  3—12.) 

(7.)  The  canton  of  Decapolis  (Matt.  iv.  25.  Mark  v.  20. 
and  vii.  31.),  which  derives  its  name  from  the  ten  cities  it 
contained,  is  considered  by  Reland  and  other  eminent  author- 
ities as  part  of  the  regfion  gf  Penea.  Concerning  its  limits, 
and  the  names  of  its  ten  cities,  geographers  are  by  no  means 
agreed ;  but,  according  to  Josephus  (whose  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  country  constitutes  him  an  unexceptionable  au- 
thority), it  contained  the  cities  of  Damascus,  Otopos,  Phila- 
delphia, Raphana,  Scythopolis  (the  capital  of  the  district), 
Gadara,  Hippos,  Dios,  Pella,  and  Gerasa. 

6.  Idumjsa. — ^This  province  was  added  by  the  Romans,  on 
their  conquest  of  Palestine.  It  comprised  the  extreme  south- 
em  part  of  Judaea,  together  with  some  small  part  of  Arabia.^ 
Dunng  the  Babylonish  captivity,  being  left  destitute  of  in- 
habitants, or  not  sufficiently  inhabited  by  its  natives,  it  seems 
to  have  been  seized  by  tne  neighbouring  Idumsans;  and 
though  they  were  afterwards  subjugated  by  the  powerful 
arms  of  the  Maccabees  and  Asmonaean  princes,  and  embraced 
Judaism,  yet  the  tract  of  country,  of  which  they  had  thus 
possessed  themselves,  continued  to  retain  the  appellation  of 
Idumaea  in  Uie  time  of  Christ,  and,  indeed,  for  a  considerable 
subsequent  period.     Ultimately  the  Idumsans  became  min- 

fled  with  the  Ishmaelites,  ana  they  were  jointly  called  Na- 
athieans,  from  Nebaioth,  a  son  of  lshmaei.8 
YIII.  Of  the  whole  country  thus  described,  Jerusalem 
was  the  metropolis  during  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon  : 
after  the  secession  of  the  ten  tnbes,  it  was  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah,  but  during  the  time  of  Christ  and 
until  the  subversion  of  the  Jewish  polity,  it  was  the  me- 
tropolis of  Palestine. 

1.  Jerusalem  is  frequently  styled  in  the  Scriptures  the 
ffblv  City  (Isa.  xlviii.  2.  Dan.  ix.  24,  Neh.  xi.  1.  Matt,  iv 
6.  Kev.  xi.  2.),  because  the  hard  chose  it  out  of  all  the  tribes 
of  Israel  to  place  his  name  there,  his  temple  and  his  worship 

•  Buckiogbmm'B  Travela  In  Palestine,  pp.  406, 409.  Ix>ndoii,  1821. 4to.  Mr. 
Burckhard^  who  visited  this  regioo  in  the  years  1810  and  1812,  has  de- 
scribed  its  present  stale,  together  with  the  various  antiquities  which  Ptill 
remain.  See  his  Travels  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,  pp.  51—1 19.  21 1— 3ia 
London,  1822. 4to. 

1  For  a  copious  and  interesting  illustration  of  the  fhlfilmcnt  or  prophecy 
concerning  Idumffia,  from  the  statements  of  modem  travellers,  see  Mr 
Keith's  Evidence  of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion  from  Prophecy,  pp. 
172-220. 

•  Besides  the  authorities  incidentally  cited  in  the  preceding  pages,  the 
following  works  have  been  consulted  for  this  chapter,  viz.  Relandi  Palspsti- 
na,  torn.  i.  pp.  1—204.  (Trai.  ad  Rhen.  1714) ;  Ancient  Universal  History, 
vol.  ii^p.  452— 466.476— 4».  (Lond.  1748);  Pritii  Introductio  ad  I^ctionera 
Novi  l^stamenti,  pp.  497—618. ;  Beausobre's  and  L'Enfant's  Infroduclion  to 
the  New  Testament  (Bp.  Watson's  Collection  of  Theological  Tracts,  vol. 
Hi.  pp.  2G2— 27a) ;  Pareau,  Antlquitas  Hebraica  breviter  descripta,  pp.  44— 
50.  i  Bpanhemii  Introductio  adGeographiameacmni  pp.  1—81. 
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(Dent.  xii.  5.  xiv.  S3,  xvi.  3.  xzri.  2.^ ;  and  to  be  the  centre 
of  union  in  religion  and  goyemment  lor  all  the  tribes  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Israel.  It  is  held  in  the  highest  veneration 
by  Christians  for  the  miraculous  and  important  transactions 
which  happened  there,  and  also  by  Uie  Mohammedans,  who 
to  this  day  never  call  it  by  any  other  appellation  than  El- 
Kodty^  or  17/  Khoudes^  that  is.  The  Holy,  sometimes  addiivg 
the  epithet  AUSkerif^  or  The  Noble.  The  most  ancient  name 
of  the  city  was  Salemj  or  Peace  (Gen.  xiv.  18.) :  the  import 
of  Jerusalem  is,  the  vision  or  inheritance  of  peace  f^  and  to 
Ihis  it  is  not  improbable  that  our  Sayiour  alluded  in  his  beau- 
tiful and  pathetic  lamentation  over  the  city.  (Luke  xix.  41.) 
It  was  also  formerly  called  Jebus  from  one  of  the  sons  of 
Canaan.  (Josh,  xviii.  28.^  After  its  capture  by  Joshua 
(Josh,  x.^  it  was  jointly  innabited  both  by  Jews  and  Jebus- 
ites  (Josn.  XV.  63.)  for  about  five  hundred  years,  until  the 
time  of  David ;  who  having  expelled  the  Jebusites,  made  it 
his  residence  (2  Sam.  v.  6^9.),  and  erected  a  noble  palace 
there,  together  with  several  other  magnificent  buildings, 
whence  it' is  sometimes  styled  the  Citv  of  David  (I  Chron. 
xi.  5.)>  By  the  prophet  Isaiah  (xxix.  I.)  Jferusalcm  i»  termed 
Ariel,  or  the  Lion  of  God ;  but  the  reason  of  this  name,  and 
its  meaning,  as  applied  to  Jerusalem,  is  veiy  obscure  and 
doubtful.  It  may  possibly  signify  the  streng^  of  the  place, 
by  which  the  inhabitants  were  enabled  to  resist  and  overcome 
their  enenues  ;*  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Persians  term 
one  of  their  cities  Skirdz,  or  the  Devouring  Lion,  Bein? 
situated  on  the  confines  of  the  two  tribes  of  Benjamin  and 
Judah,  Jerusalem  sometimes  formed  a  part  of  the  one,  and 
sometimes  of  the  other ;  but,  after  Jehovah  had  appointed  it 
to  be  the  place  of  his  habitation  and  temple,  it  was  consi- 
4ered  as  uie  metropolis  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  common 
property  of  the  children  of  Israel.  On  this  account  it  was, 
uial  the  houses  were  not  let,  and  all  strangers  of  the  Jewish 
nation  had  the  liberty  of  lodging  there  gratis,  by  risht  of 
hospitality.  To  this  custom  our  Lord  probably  suludes  in 
Matt.  xxvi.  18.  and  the  parallel  passages.^ 

2.  The  name  of  the  whole  mountain,  on  the  several  hills 
and  hollows  of  which  the  city  stood,  was  called  Moriah,  or 
vision  ;  because  it  was  high  land,  and  could  be  seen  afar  oflf, 
especially  from  the  south  (Gen,  xxii.  2 — 4.) ;  but  afterwards 
that  name  was  appropriated  to  the  most  elevated  part  on 
which  the  temple  was  erected,  and  where  Jehovah  appeared 
to  David.  (5  Chron.  iii.  1.  2  Sam.  xxiv.  16,  17.)  Tliis 
mountain  is  a  rocky  limestone  hill,  steep  of  ascent  on  every 
side,  except  the  north ;  and  is  surrounded  on  the  other  sides 
by  a  group  of  hills,  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  (Psal. 
cxxv.  2. J,  which  situation  rendered  it  secure  from  the  earth- 
quakes that  appear  to  have  been  freauent  in  the  Holy  Land 
(Psal.  xlvi.  2,  3.),  and  have  fumisned  the  prophets  with 
many  elegant  allusions.  On  the  east,  stands  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  fronting  the  temple,  of  which  it  commanded  a  noble 
prospect  (Matt.  xxiv.  2,  3.  Luke  xix.  37 — 41.),  as  it  does  to 
this  day  of  the  whole  city,  over  whose  streets  and  walls  the 
eye  roves  as  if  in  the  survey  of  a  model.  This  mountain, 
which  is  frequently  noticed  in  the  evangelical  history,  stretches 
from  north  to  south,  and  is  about  a  mile  in  length.  The 
olive  is  still  found  jgrowing  in  patches  at  the  foot  of  this 
mountain,  to  which  itjdves  its  name.  Its  summit  commands 
a  view  as  fair  as  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  mountains  beyond 
Jordan.  On  the  descent  of  this  mountain  our  Saviour  stood 
when  he  beheld  the  city  and  wept  over  it;  on  this  mountain 
it  was  that  he  delivered  his  prediction  concerning  the  down- 
fall of  Jerusalem  (Luke  xix.  41 — 44.) ;  and  the  army  of  Ti- 
tus encamped  upon  the  very  spot  where  its  destruction  had 
been  foretold.'    Dr.  Clarke  discovered  some  Pagan  remains 

t  Thja  is  m  contraction  from  Medinet'el-KAstnaa,  that  is,  the  Sacred  City. 
Capt.  light's  Travels  in  Egypt,  Nubia,  dec.  p.  177.  Borckhardt  in  his  map 
lerins  Jerusalem  Khodew. 

«  Relandi  Palastina,  torn.  ii.  p.  833.    flchulzii  ArchBokwia  Blblica,  p.  20. 

s  Beausobre  and  L'Eolant,  in  Bp.  Watson's  Tracts^  vol.  lii.  p.  142. 

•  Bp.  Lowih,  on  Isaiah,  vol  ii.  p.  206. 

■  dchuteii  Archaeologia  Bibllca,  p.  21.  Beansobre  and  L'Enlknt,  in  Bp. 
l¥atson's  Tracts,  vol.  Til.  p.  143. 

•  Joaepbus,  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  vi.  c.  6.  "It  is  not  difllcalt  to  conceive," 
Bars  the  Rev.  W.  JoweU,  who,  in  December,  1823,8urveyed  Jerusalem  from 
this  mountain,  "  observinc  from  this  spot  the  various  undulations  and  slopes 
»f  the  ground,  that  when  Mount  Zion,  Acra,  and  Mount  Moriah,  constituted 
the  bulls  of  the  city,  with  a  deep  and  steep  valley  surrounding  the  greater 
port  of  it,  it  must  have  been  considered  by  the  people  of  that  age  as  nearly 
Impregnable.  It  stands  beautifuifor  ntuation  !  It  is,  indeed,  builded  as  a 
citv  that  is  compact  together.  (Ps.  cxxii.  3.)  7*ile  kirift  of  the  earthy  and 
aUtke  inhabitants  of  the  ttorld  would  not  have  believed^  that  the  adveroary 
and  the  enemy  ohomd  have  entered  into  the  gatee  of  Jerusalem.  (Lam.  iv. 
12.  B.  c.  668.)  This  was  said  nearly  two  thousand  four  hundred  years  ago. 
And  when,  dSO  fears  after,  Titus  besieged  and  took  th\a  devoted  city,  he  ex- 
claimed on  ^wing  the  vast  strength  of  the  place.  '  We  have  certainly  had 
6od  for  oor  assistant  in  this  war :  and  It  was  no  other  than  God  who  ejected 
the  Jew»  out  of  these  fortiflcaticjiu:  for  wt^  could  the  hands  of  men,  or 


on  this  mountain;  and' at  its  foot  he  visited  an  olive  grdond, 
always  noticed  as  the  garden  of  Gethsemane.  **  This  place,'* 
says  he,  **  is,  not  without  reason,  shown  as  the  scene  of  our 
Saviour's  agony  the  night  before  his  crucifixion  X^att.  xxvi. 
Mark  xiv.  Luke  xxii.  John  xviii.),  both  from  the  circum 
stance  of  the  name  it  still  retains,  and  its  situation  with  re- 
gard to  the  city."  Here  he  found  a  grove  of  olives  of  im- 
mense size  covered  with  fruit,  almost  in  a  mature  state." 
Between  Olivet  and  the  city  lies  the  deep  valley  of  Kedroi 
through  which  flows  the  brook  of  that  name  which  is  noticed 
in  a  subsequent  page. 

On  the  south  side  stood  the  Mount  of  CoRRUpnoir,  where 
Solomon,  in  his  deciding  years,  built  temples  to  Moloch, 
Chemosh,  and  Ashtaroth  (1  Kings  xi.  7.  2  Kings  xxii^.  13.)  : 
it  was  separated  from  the  city  by  the  narrow  i^ley  of  Hin 
nom  (Josn.  xviii.  16.  Jer.  xix.  3.),  where  the  Israelites  burnt 
their  children  in  the  fire  to  Moloch  TJer.  vii.  31.  and  xxxii. 
35.) :  thence  made  the  emblem  of  liell,  Gehenna,  or  the 
place  of  the  damned.    (Mutt.  v.  22.  xxiii.  33.  Mark  ix.  43.^ 

Towards  the  north,  according  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  ana 
without  the  walls  of  the  city,  agreeably  to  the  law  of  Moses^ 
(Lev.  iv.),  lay  Calvary  or  Golgotha,  that  is,  the  place  of 
a  skull  (Matt,  xxvii.  33.),  so  called  by  some  from  its  fancied 
resemblance  to  a  skull,  but  more  probably  because  criminals 
were  executed  there.^  Calvary,  which  now  groans  beneath 
the  weight  of  monastic  piles,  was  probably  open  ground, 
cultivated  for  ^rdens  (Jonn  xix.  41.},  at  the  time  when  He, 
who  suffered  without  the  gait  (Heb.  xiii.  12.),  ihexe  poured  out 
his  soul  unto  death, ^^ 

The  southern  (Quarter,  oripnally  "  the  city  of  David,' 
built  on  3/oun/  Zion,"  Josephus  calls  the  upper  city  /  and 
the  house  of  Millo  was  what  he  calls  the  upper  market,^ 

3.  We  have  no  particulars  recorded  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem,  previously  to  the  time  of 
the  pious  and  patriotic  governor,  Nehemianj  though  such 
there  undoubtedly  must  have  been,  from  the  importance  and 
sanctity  of  the  ci^,  as  the  metropolis  of  the  country,  and  the 
seat  01  the  Jewisn  worship.  After  the  return  of  the  Jews 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  they  rebuilt  Jerusalem,  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  Chaldeans ;  and  in  the  account  of 
the  rebuilding  of  the  wall,  under  the  direction  of  Nehemiah, 
ten  gates  are  distinctly  enumerated,  viz.  three  on  the  south, 
four  on  the  east,  and  three  on  the  western  side  of  the  wall. 

The  three  gates  on  the  south  side  were,  1.  The  Sheq>  Gate 
(Nell.  iii.  1.),  which  was  probably  so  c^led  from  the  vie- 
tims,  intended  for  sacrifice,  being  conducted  through  it  to  the 
second  temple.  Near  this  gate  stood  the  towers  of  Mesh 
and  Hananeel.  The  pool  of  Bethesda  was  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  this  gate,  which  was  also  called  the  Gate  of  Ben^ 
jamin.—^,  The^Fish  Gate  (Neh.  iii.  3.  xii,  39.),  which  was 
also  called  the  First  Gaie,-^.  The  Old  Gaie^  also  called  the 
Comer  Gate,  (Neh.  iii.  C.  xii.  39.  "2  Kings  xiv.  13.  Jer.  xxxi. 
oo.) 

The  gates  on  the  eastern  side  were,  1.  The  Water  Gate 

any  machines  do*  towards  overthrowing  these  towers?'"  Josephus,  de 
Bell.  Jad.  Ub.  vi.  c.  9.  (Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  dur.  p.  256. 
London,  1825.  8vo.) 

»  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  hr.  pp.  366,  366.  8vo.  edit  In  1818,  however, 
the  gardens  of  Gethsemane  were  of  a  miserable  description,  surrounded 
with  a  dry  stone  fence,  and  pr6vided  with  a  few  olive  trees,  without  either 
pot-herbs  or  vegetables  of  any  kind.  Richardson's  Travels  along  the  Mrdi- 
terranean  and  Parts  adjacent^  in  1816-17-1&  vol.  ii.  pu  366.  I.ondon,  1822. 
dvo.  Mr.  Came,  who  visited  Palestine  a  few  years  later,  describes  this  spot 
as  being  "  of  idlgardens  the  most  interesting  and  haIIowed,but  how  neglected 
and  decayed  !  « is  surrounded  bv  a  kind  of  low  hedge,  but  the  soil  is  b«re : 
no  verdure  grows  on  it,  save  six  mie  venerable  olive  trees,  which  have  stood 
here  for  many  centuries."    Letters  from  the  East,  p.  290. 


•  To  this  St.  Paul  delicatelyalludes  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xUl. 
.J,  13.),  where  he  says  that  Christ,  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  euJTered  without 
the  rate ;  and  when  he  exhorta  the  Hebrew  Christians  to  go  forth  unto  him 


without  the  camp,  that  is,  out  of  Jerusalem,  this  city  beins  regarded  by  the 
Jews  as  the  camp  of  Israel.    (Bp.  Watson's  Tracts,  vol.  ill.  p.  156.) 

*  Schulzii  Archieologia  Btblica,  p.  23.    Relandi  PalfBMina,  torn-  Ii.  p.  860. 

*•  Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  &c.  p.  256. 

<»  When  Dr.  Richardson  visited  this  sacred  spot  in  1818,  he  found  one 

STt  of  Mount  Zion  supporting  a  crop  of  barley,  another  was  un,dergoing 
e  labour  of  the  plougn ;  and  the  soil  turned  up  consisted  of  stone  and  lime 
mixed  with  earth,  such  as  is  usually  met  with  in  the  foundation  of  ruined 
cities.  "It  is  nearly  a  mile  in  circumference,  is  highest  on  the  west  side, 
and  towards  the  east  foils  down  in  brosd  terraces  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
mountain,  and  narrow  ones  on  the  side,  as  It  slopes  down  towards  the  brook 
Kcdron.  Each  terrace  is  divided  from  the  one  above  it  by  a  low  wall  of 
dry  stone,  built  of  the  ruins  of  this  celebrated  spot.  The  terraces  near  the 
bottom  of  the  UU  are  still  used  as  gardens,  and  are  watered  from  the  pool 
of  SUoam.  They  belong  chielly  to  the  small  village  of  8ik>a,  immediatelv 
opposite.  We  have  here  another  remarkable  instance  of  the  special  fulfil- 
ment of  prophecy  i—TTur^ore  ehaU  Ziofnjar  your  eakea  be  plowed  ao  a 
field,  and  Jerusalem  shall  oecomeheape.  (Mican  ill.  12.)"  Dr.  Richardson's 
Travels  along  the  Bfediterranean,  Ac.  vol  11.  p.  348.  "  The  sides  of  the  Hill 
of  Zion  have  a  pleasing  aspect,  as  they  possess  a  few  olive  trees  and  rude 
gardens ;  and  a  crop  of  com  was  growmg  there."  Came's  Letters,  p.  266. 
i«  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  i.  pp.  42&— 429.  Josephus,  da 
BeE  Jud.  Ub.  v.  c.  4. 
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(Neh.  iil.  26.)9  near  which  the  waters  of  Etam  passed,  after 
having  beea  used  in  the  temple  service,  in  their  way  to  the 
broolc  Kedron,  into  which  they  discharged  themselves.— 2. 
The  Horse  Gate  (Neh.  iii.  28.  Jer..xxxi.  40.),  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  so  called,  because  horses  went  through  it 
m  order  to  be  watered.^— 3.  The  Prison  Gate  (xii.  39.),  pro- 
bably so  called  from  its  vicinity  to  the  prison. — 4.  The  Gate 
Mphkad.  (Neh.  iii.  31.) 

The  gates  on  the  western  side  were,  1.  The  Valley  Gate 
(Neh.  ui.  13.),  also  termed  the  Gate  of  Epkraim^  above 
which  stood  the  Tower  of  Fwmojces  (Neh.  iii.  11.  xii.  38.); 
and  near  it  was  the  Dramm  Well  (Neh.  ii.  13.),  which  may 
have  derived  its  name  irom  the  representation  of  a  dragon, 
out  of  whose  mouth  the  stream  flowed  Uiat  issued  from  the 
well.— 2.  The  Bwn^  Gate  (Neh.  iii.  13.),  which  is  supposed 
to  have  received  its  name  from  the  filth  of  the  beasts  that 
were  sacrificed,  being  carried  from  the  temple  through  this 
gate — 3.  The  Gate  of  Ike  Fountain  (Neh.  iii.  15.),  had  its 
name  either  from  its  proximity  to  the  fountain  of  Gihon,  or 


to  the  spot  where  the  fountain  of  Siloam  took  its  rise.  We 
have  no  account  of  any  gates  being  erected  on  the  northern 
side.i 

4.  Previously  to  the  fatal  war  of  the  Jews  with  the  Ro- 
mans, we  learn  from  Josephus,>  that  the  ci^  of  Jerusalem 
was  erected  on  two  hills,  opposite  to  one  anotiaer,  with  a  val- 
ley between  them,  which  he  subsequently  calls  the  Valley  of 
the  Cheesemongers.  The  loftiest  of  these  hills  contained  the 
Upper  City  (»  a»a»  ^t'^c) ;  and  the  other  called  Aera^  contained 
the  lAJwer  City  {i  x^hm  w^a/c),  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
most  considerable  part  of  the  whole  cit^.  Over  against  this 
was  a  third  hill,  lower  than  Acra,  and  formerly  divided  from 
the  other  by  a  broad  valley  ;'  which  was  filled  up  with  earth 
during  the  reign  of  the  Asmonieans  or  Maccabean  princes,  in 
order  to  join  the  city  to  tlie  temple.  As  population  increased, 
and  the  city  crept  beyond  its  old  limits,  Agrippa  joined 
to  it  a  fourth  hill  7  which  was  situated  to  the  north  of  the 
templet  called  Bezetha,  and  thus  still  further  enlarged 
Jerusalem. 


Plan  of  Jeniaalem,  In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  firom  D'Anville. 


At  this  time  the  city  was  surrounded  by  three  walls  on 
such  parts  as  were  not  encompassed  with  impassable  valleys, 
where  there  was  only  one  wall.  The  first  wall  began  on 
Uie  north  side,  at  the  tower  called  Hippicus,  whence  it  ex- 
tended to  the  place  called  the  Xistus,  and  to  the  council- 
house,  and  it  terminated  at  the  western  cloister  of  the  temple. 
But,  proceeding  westward,  in  a  contrary  direction,  the  histo- 
rian says,  that  it  began  at  the  same  place,  and  extended 
through  a  place  called  Bethso,  to  the  gate  of  the  Essenes, 
then  tsOcing  a  turn  towards  the  south,  it  reached  to  the  place 
called  Ophlas,  where  it  was  ioined  to  the  eastern  cloister  of 
the  temple.  The  swmd  wall  commenced  at  the  gate  Gen- 
nath,  and  encompassed  only  the  northern  quarter  of  the  city, 
as  far  as  the  tower  Antonia.  The  third  wall  began  at  the 
tower  Hippicus,  whence  it  reached  as  far  as  the  north  quarter 
of  the  city,  passed  by  the  tower  Psephinus,  till  it  came  to 
the  monument  of  Helena,  queen  of  Adiabene.  Thence  it 
passed  by  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings ;  and,  taking  a  direc- 
tion round  the  south-west  corner,  passed  the  Fullers  Monu- 
ment, and  joined  the  old  wall  at  the  valley  of  Kedron.  This 
third  wall  was  commenced  by  Agrippa,  to  defend  the  newly 
erected  part  of  the  city  called  Bezetna ;  but  he  did  not  finish 

>  Obeervatlones  Philologf ce  ac  Oeographicv.  Amiteledaml,  1747.  8to. 
m.  91—29. 

•  De  BcU.  Jud  lib.  Ti.  c.  6. 

•  nxccTKrt  0af»yyi  infy»/»tv9(  iKKn  irAoriper,  are  the  words  of  Jose* 
phua ;  which  Pritiua  renders  cUia  lata  vtiite  ante  diviMus  (Introd.  ad  Nov. 
Teat  p.  622.x  '*  formerly  dirided  by  another  broad  'valley.'*  The  rendering 
above  given  kiUMrt  of  Mr.  Whiacon. 


it,  from  apprehension  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  em- 
peror Claudius.  His  intention  was  to  have  erected  it  with 
stones,  twenty  cubits  in  length  by  ten  cubits  in  breadth ;  so 
that  no  iron  tools  or  engines  could  make  any  impression  on 
them.  What  Agrippa  could  not  accomplish,  the  Jews  subse- 
auently  attempted :  and,  when  Jerusalem  was  besieged  by 
tne  Romans,  this  wall  was  twenty  cubits  high,  above  which 
were  battlements  of  two  cubits,  and  turrets  of  three  cubits, 
making  in  all  an  altitude  of  twenty-five  cubits.  Numerous 
towers,  constructed  of  solid  masonry,  were  erected  at  certain 
distances  :  fai  the  third  wall,  there  were  ninety ;  in  the  middle 
wall,  there  were  fortv ;  and  in  the  old  wall,  sixty.  The 
towers  of  Hippicus,  Fhasaelus,  and  Mariamne,  erected  by 
Herod  the  Great,  and  dedicated  to  the  memories  of  his  friend, 
his  brother,  and  his  wife,  were  pre-eminent  for  their  height, 
their  massive  architecture,  their  oeauty,  and  the  conveniences 
with  which  they  were  furnished.  Accordin|r  to  Josephus  the 
circumference  of  Jerusalem,  previously  to  its  siege  and  de- 
struction by  the  Romans,  was  thirty-three  furlongs,  or  nearly 
four  miles  and  a  half:  and  the  wail  of  circumvallation,  con- 
structed by  order  of  Titus,  he  states  to  have  been  thirty-nine 
furlongs,  or  four  miles  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five  paces.^ 

4  M.  IVAnvilte  haa  elaborately  inveallflmted  the  extent  of  Jeraaalem,  aa 
deacnbed  by  Joaephua,  In  hia  learned  "  Dlaaertation  aur  I'Etendae  de  Tan- 
cienne  Jeniaalem  r.t  de  aon  Temple/*  the  aocaracy  of  whoaedetaila  Via- 
count  Chateaubriand  haa  attocted  in  hIa  Itinerary  to  and  flrom  Jeniaalem. 
Thla  very  rare  dlaaertatlon  of  IVAuvUle  la  reprinted  in  the  Bible  de  Vence^ 
torn.  Ti.  pp.  43-84.  6th  ediaon. 
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At  present,  a  late  traTeller  stateii  that  the  drcamferenee  of 
Jerusalem  cannot  exceed  thrtt  miles.^ 

5.  During  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  Jerusalem  was  adorned 
with  numerous  edifices,  both  sacred  and  civil,  some  of  which 
are  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament,  fiut  its 
chief  glory  was  the  temple,  described  in  a  subsequent  part 
of  this  volume ;  which  magnificent  structure  occupied  the 
northern  and  lower  top  of  Sion,  as  we  learn  from  the  Psalm- 
ist f xlviii.  2.)  ;  Beautiful  for  siiuation^  the  Joy  (or  delight) 
of  the  whole  earthy  is  Mount  Sion.  On  her  north  nae  is  the  city 
of  the  great  king.  Next  to  the  temple  in  point  of  splendour, 
was  the  venr  superb  palace  of  Herod,  which  is  larsely  de- 
scribed bj  Josephns  ;^  it  afterwards  became  the  residence  of 
the  Roman  procurators,  who  for  this  purpose  generally 
claimed  the  royalpalaces  in  those  provinces  which  were  sub- 
ject  to  kings.*  These  dwellings  of  the  Roman  procurators 
m  the  provinces  were  called  Praetoria:*  Hercxi's  palace 
therefore  was  Pilate^s  prstorium  (Matt,  xxvii.  27.  John 
xviii.  28.^:  and  in  some  part  of  this  edifice  was  the  armoury 
or  banacKS  of  the  Roman  soldiers  that  garrisoned  Jerusalem,* 
whither  Jesus  was  conducted  and  mocked  by  them.  (Matt. 
xxvii.  27.  Mark  xv.  l6.)  In  the  front  of  this  palace  was  the 
tribunal,  where  Pilate  sat  in  a  judicial  capacity  to  hear  and 
determine  weighty  causes ;  being  a  raised  pavement  of  mo- 
saic work  (Ai&cT^pfm?),  the  evangelist  informs  us  that  in  the 
Hebrew  language  it  was  on  this  account  termed  Gabhatha 
(John  xix.  13.),  i.  e.  an  elevated  place.    In  this  tribunal  the 

Sroeurator  Florus  sat,  a.  d.  66 ;  and,  in  order  to  punish  the 
ews  for  their  seditious  behaviour,  issued  orders  for  his 
soldiers  to  plunder  the  upper  market-place  in  Jerusalem,  and 
to  put  to  death  such  Jews  as  they  met  with ;  which  com- 
mands were  executed  with  savage 'barbarity.^ 

On  a  steep  rock  adjoining  the  north-west  comer  of  the 
temple  stooa  the  Tower  of  Antmia^  on  the  site  of  a  citadel 
that  had  been  erected  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes^  in  order  to 
annoy  the  Jews ;  and  which,  after  being  destroyed  by  them,^ 
was  rebuilt  by  the  Maccabaean  prince  John  Hyrcanus,  a.  c. 
135.*  Herod  the  Great  repaired  it  with  great  splendour,  uniting 
in  its  interior  all  the  conveniences  of  a  magnificent  palace,  ^  lui 
ample  accommodations  for  soldiers.  This  citadel  (in  which 
a  Homan  legion  was  always  quartered)  overlooked  the  two 
outer  courts  of  the  temple,  and  communicated  with  its  clois- 
ters by  means  of  secret  passages,  through  which  the  military 
could  descend  and  quell  any  tumult  that  might  arise  during 
the  great  festivals.  This  was  the  guard  to  which  Pilate  al- 
lud^,  as  already  noticed.  (Matt,  xxvii.  65.)  The  tower  of 
Antonia  was  thus  named  by  Herod,  in  honour  of  his  friend 
Mark  Antony :  and  this  citadel  is  *•*•  the  castle^'  into  which 
St.  Paul  was  conducted  (Acts  xxi.  34,  35.),  and  of  which 
mention  is  made  in  Acts  xxii.  24.  As  the  temple  was  a  fort- 
ress that  guarded  the  whole  city  of  Jerusalem,  so  the  tower 
of  Antoma  was  a  fortress  that  entirely  commanded  the 
temple.  ><> 

Besides  die  preceding  edifices,  Josephus  mentions  a  house 
or  palace  at  the  extiemitv  of  the  upper  city,  which  had  been 
erected  by  the  princes  of  the  Asmonaean  family,  from  whom 
it  was  subsequently  called  the  Asmonaean  Palace.  It  ap- 
pears to  luve  been  tne  residence  of  the  princes  of  the  Hero- 
atan  fiunily  (aAer  the  Romans  had  reduced  Judea  into  a  pro- 
vince of  tne  empire),  whenever  they  went  up  to  Jerasafem. 
In  this  palace,  Josephus  mentions  Berenice  and  Agrippa  as 
residing,"  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  the  residence 
ol  Herod  the  tetrarch  of  Galilee  when  he  went  to  keep  the 
solemn  festivals  at  that  city ;  and  that  it  was  here  that  our 
Saviour  was  exposed  to  the  wanton  mockery  of  the  soldiers, 
who  had  accompanied  Herod  thither,  either  as  a  guard  to  his 
person,  or  from  ostentation.  (Luke  xxiii.  7 — 11.)'^ 

There  were  several  pools  at  Jerusalem  (uAXufifit^M)^  two 
of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  viz. 

(1.)  The  Poo/  of  Betheada^  which  was  situated  near  the 
sheep-gate  or  sheep-market  (John  v.  2.),  not  far  from  the 
temple.  It  had  five  porticoes,  for  the  reception  of  the  sick ; 
and  it  was  most  probably  called  Bethesda,  or  the  house  of 
mercy^  from  the  miraculous  cures  there  mercifully  vouchsafeid 

ft  JoICife's  Letten  from  Pdeatiae,  p.  108. 

•  Aatiq.  Jod.  Ub.  xr.  c.  9.  f  3.  De  BeU.  Jad  lib.  i.  c.  21.  { 1.  et  lib.  ▼.  c. 
4.«i^ 

■  Cicero  eontra  Verrem,  action,  fi.  Ub.  ▼.  c.  12L  (op.  torn.  Iv.  p.  96.  ed. 
BpoiK.) 
«  Ibid.  Ob.  V.  c  36.  ec  41.  Ctom.  It.  pp.  125. 142.) 

•  Cbmpsre  Josephus,  de  BelL  Jud.  ub.  ▼.  c.  16.  f  6.  e.  17.  f  8. 

•  loeephao,  de  DeU.  Jud.  Mb.  H.  c.  14.  f  a 

-*  IbM.  Aat  Jad.  Hb.  xil.  c.  5.  f  4.  •  Ibid.  Ub.  ziU.  e.  6.  f  6. 

•  Ibid.  Ub.  zv.  c  11.14.  f  De  BeD.  Jud.  lib.  v.  cS.fa 
•I  De  Ben.  Jod.  lib.  li.  &  15. 1 1.  md  c.  16.1  a 

■•  BcbnlsU  ArchsoloKia  BtbUci^  pp.  27-^ 


by  God  to  peraoDB  labouring  under  the  most  detpente  di»- 


(2.)  The  Pool  of  Siloam  (John  ix.  7.)  was  two-fold,  via. 
Upper  and  Lower,  The  Upper  Reservoir  or  Pool  (Isa.  vii. 
3.),  called  the  King's  Pool  m  Neh.  ii.  14.,  probably  watered 
the  king's  gardens  f  Neh.  iii.  15.),  while  the  Lower  Pool 
seems  to  have  been  designed  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants. 
Both  these  reservoirs  were  supplied  from  the  fountain  of  Si- 
loam  :  but  which  of  them  is  to  be  understood  in  John  iz.  7. 
it  is  now  impossible  to  determine.'^ 

6.  During  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  Jerusalem 
was  the  metropolis  of  the  land  of  Israel ;  but  after  the  defec- 
tion of  the  ten  tribes  under  Jeroboam,  it  was  the  capital  ot 
the  kings  of  Judah,  during  whose  goveroment  it  underwent 
various  revolutions.  It  was  captured  four  times  without 
being  demolished,  viz.  by  Shishak,  sovereign  of  Egypt,  (2 
Chron.  xii.),  from  whose  ravages  it  never  recovered  its  former 
splendour ;  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  treated  the  Jews 
with  singular  barbaritv;  by  Pompey  the  Great,  who  rendered 
the  Jews  tributary  to  Home ;  ana  b^  Herod,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  Roman  force  under  Sosius.  It  was  firet  entirely 
destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  again  by  the  Emperor 
Titus,  the  repeated  insurrections  of  the  turbulent  Jews  having 
filled  up  the  measure  of  their  iniquities,  and  drawn  down 
upon  them  the  implacable  vengeance  of  the  Romans.  Titus 
ineffectually  endeavoured  to  save  the  temple :  it  was  involved 
in  the  same  ruin  with  the  rest  of  the  citv,  and,  after  it  had 
been  reduced  to  ashes,  the  foundations  ot  that  sacred  edifice 
were  ploughed  up  by  the  Roman  soldiers.  Thus  literally 
was  fulfilled  the  prediction  of  our  Lord,  that  not  one  stone 
should  be  left  upon  another  that  should  not  be  thrown  down. 
(Matt.  xxiv.  2.)'*  On  his  return  to  Rome,  Titus  was  honoured 
with  a  triumph,  and  to  commemorate  his  conquest  of  Judaea, 
a  triumphal  arch  was  erected,  which  is  still  in  existence.  Nu- 
merous medals  of  Judaea  vanquished  were  struck  in  honour 
of  the  same  event.  The  Emperor  Adrain  erected  a  city  on 
part  of  tlie  former  site  of  Jerusalem,  which  he  called  Alia 
Capitolina :  it  was  afterwards  greatly  enlarged  and  beautified 
by  Constantino  the  Great,  who  restored  its  ancient  name. 
During  that  emperor's  reign  the  Jews  made  various  efforts  to 
rebuild  their  temple ;  which,  however,  were  always  frustrat- 
ed :  nor  did  better  success  attend  the  attempt  made,  a.  d.  363, 
by  the  apostate  eniperor  Julian.  An  earthquake,  a  whirlwind, 
and  a  ncry  eruption,  compelled  the  workmen  to  abandon 
their  desigrn. 

From  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  to  the  ' 
present  time,  that  city  has  remained,  for  the  most  part,  in  a 
state  of  ruin  and  desolation ;  "  and  has  never  been  under  the 
government  of  the  Jews  themselves,  but  oppressed  and 
broken  down  by  a  succession  of  foreign  masters — the  Ro- 
mans, the  Saracens,  the  Franks,  the  Mamelukes,  and  last  by 
the  Turks,  to  whom  it  is  still  subject.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
only  in  the  history  of  Josephus,  and  in  other  ancient  writers, 
that  we  are  to  look  for  the  accomplishment  of  our  Lord's 
predictions :  we  see  them  verified  at  this  moment  before  our 
eyes,  in  the  desolate  state  of  the  once  celebrated  city  and 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
Jewish  people,  not  collected  together  into  any  one  country, 
into  one  political  society,  and  under  one  form  of  government, 
but  dispersed  over  every  region  of  the  globe,  and  every  where 
treated  with  contumely  and  scorn."** 

7.  The  modern  city  of  Jerusalem  contains  within  its  walls 
several  of  the  hills,  on  which  the  ancient  city  is  supposed  to 
have  stood ;  but  these  are  only  perceptible  by  the  ascent  and 
descent  of  the  streets.  When  seen  from  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  it  presents  an 
inclined  plane,  descending  from  west  to  east.  An  erabatUcd 
wall,  fortified  with  towers  and  a  Gothic  ccsUe,  encompasses 
the  cit)r  all  round,  excluding,  however,  part  of  Mount  Sion, 
which  it  formorly  enclosed.  Notwithstanding  its  seemingly 
strong  position,  it  is  incapable  of  sustaining  a  severe  assault, 
because,  on  account  of  the  topography  of  fefae  land,  it  has  no 
means  of  preventing  the  approaches  of  an  enemy ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  commanded,  at  the  distance  of  a  gun- 
shot, by  the  Djebel  Tor,  or  the  Mount  of  Olives,  from  which 

*•  Parlchant'ji  Lexicon  roce.  Bp.  Pcarce  (an<l  after  him,  Dr.  Booth- 
royd),  Jahn,  RoteninilUer,  KuinSeC  and  other  modern  cominentator«,  have 
Buppoeed  the  pool  of  Beihesdato  have  been  a  medicinal  bath.  The  reader 
will  find  a  brief  statement,  and  aatisfactory  refutation  of  this  notion  in  Dr. 
Bloorofield'a  Annotations  on  the  New  Testament,  vol.  jii.  pp.  148—166. 

i«  Robinson's  Gr.  Lexicon  to  the  New  Test  voce  2:i\wa/<. 

>•  For  a  fall  view  of  the  predictions  of  Jesus  Christ  concerning  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  and  their  literal  fulfilment,  see  vol.  i.  Appendix, 
No.  VI.  chap.  11.  sect.  iii. 

f  Bp.  Poiteot's  Lectures  on  the  Ooepel  of  Stint  Matthew,  voL  li.  p.  215 
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it  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage.^  Imposinff,  however,  as  the 
appearance  of  Jerusalem  is,  when  viewea  from  that  moun- 
tain,— and  exhibiting  a  compactness  of  structure  like  that 
alluded  to  by  the  Psalmist  (cxxii.  3.)  the  illusion  vanishes 
on  entering  the  town.  No  **  streets  of  palaces  and  walks  of 
state*' — no  high-raised  arches  of  triumph — no  fountains  to 
cool  the  air,  or  porticoes — not  a  single  vestige  meets  the 
traveller,  to  announce  its  former  miliary  greatness  or  com- 
mercial opulence :  but  in  the  place  of  diese,  he  finds  himself 
encompassed  bv  walls  of  ruae  masonry,  the  dull  uniformity 
of  which  is  only  broken  by  the  occasional  protrusion  of  a 
small  grated  window.  All  the  streets  are  wretchedness,  and 
the  houses  of  the  Jews,  more  especially,  are  as  dunghills. 
From  the  daughter  of  Zion  all  her  oeauty  U  departed.  (Lam. 
i.  6.)  The  finest  section  of  the  city  is  that  inhabited  by  the 
Armenians ;  in  the  other  quarters,  the  streets  are  much  nar- 
rower, being  scarcely  wide  enough  to  admit  three  camels  to 
stand  abreast.  In  the  western  quarter  and  in  the  centre  of 
lerussdem,  towards  Calvary,  the  low  and  ill-built  houses 
(which  have  flat  terraces  or  domes  on  the  top,  but  no  chim- 
neys or  windows)  stand  very  close  together ;  but  in  the  east- 
ern part,  along  the  brook  Kedron,  the  eye  perceives  vacant 
spaces,  and  amongst  the  rest  that  which  surrounds  the 
mosque^  erected  by  the  Khalif  Omar,  a.  d.  637,  on  the  site 
of  the  temple,  and  the  nearly  deserted  spot  where  once  stood 
the  tower  of  Antonia  and  the  second  palace  of  Herod. 

The  modem  population  of  Jerusalem  is  variously  estimated 
by  different  travellers.  The  late  Professor  Carfyle,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century,  computed  it  at  about 
15,000;  and  Capt.  Li?ht,  who  visited  Jerusalem  in  1814, 
estimated  it  at  twelve  Uiousand.  Mr.  Buckingham,  who  was 
therein  1816,  from  the  best  information  he  could  procure, 
states,  that  x^ae  fixed  residents  (more  than  one  half  or  whom 
are  Mohammedans)  are  about  eight  thousand  :  but  the  con- 
tinual arrival  and  departure  of  strangers  make  the  total  num- 
ber of  persons  present  in  the  city  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand 
generalljr,  according  to  the  season  of  Uie  year.  The  propor- 
tions which  the  numbers  of  persons  of  different  sects  bear 
to  each  other  in  this  estimate,  he  found  it  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain. The  Mohammedans  are  unquestionably  the  most  nu- 
merous. Next,  in  point  of  numbers,  are  the  Greek  Cjiristians, 
who  are  chiefly  composed  of  the  clergy,  and  of  devotees. 
The  Armenians  follow  next  in  order  as  to  numbers,  but  their 
body  is  thought  to  exceed  that  of  the  Greeks  in  influence  and 
in  wealth.  Of  Europeans  there  are  only  the  few  monks  of 
the  Convento  delta  Terra  Santa^  and  the  Latin  pilgrims  who 
occasionally  visit*them.  The  Copts,  Abyssinians,  Nestorians, 
&c.  are  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  crowd ;  and  even  the  Jews 
are  more  remarkable  from  the  striking  peculiarity  of  their 
features  and  dress,  than  from  their  numbers  as  contrasted 
ivith  other  bodies.  Mr.  Jolliffe,  who  visited  Jerusalem  in 
1817,  states  that  the  highest  estimate  makes  the  total  number 
amount  to  twenty-five  mousand.  Dr.  Richardson,  who  was 
at  Jerusalem  in  1818,  computed  the  population  at  20,000 
persons ;  Dr.  Scholz,  in  1821,  at  18,000 ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
risk,'  an  Anglo-American  Missionary  in  Palestine,  in  1823, 
at  20,000.  The  Rev.  William  Jowett,  who  was  at  Jerusalem 
in  December,  1823,  is  of  opinion  that  15,000  are  the  utmost 
which  the  city  would  contain  in  ordinary  circumstances,  that 
is,  exclusive  of  the  pilgrims,  who  are  crowded  into  the  con- 
vents, and  fill  up  many  spaces  in  the  convents  which  are  va^ 
cant  nine  months  in  the  year,  thus  augmenting  the  popula- 
tion by  some  few  thousands ;  and  he  is  disposed  to  estimate 
the  resident  population  at  12,000. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  number  of  the 
ordincary  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  can  be  rated  higher  than 

«  Travels  of  All  Bey,  In  Morocco,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Syria,  Ac.  between  1803 
i^nd  1807,  vol  H.  p.  316. 

•  In  the  travel*  of  Ail  Bey  (vol  U.  pp.  214—227.)  there  la  a  minate 
description,  illustrated  with  three  large  plates,  of  this  mosque,  or  rather 
group  of  mosques,  erected  at  diflferenl  periods  of  Islamisin,  and  exhibiting 
Ine  prevailing  taste  of  the  various  ages  when  they  were  severally  constnict- 
ffd.  This  iravieUer  states  that  they  form  a  very  harmonious  whole :  the 
edifice  is  collectively  termed,  in  Arabic,  AlHaram^  or  the  TtmpU. 

>  Missionary  Register  for  1831,  p.  503. 


from  12  to  14,000.  This  is,  indeed,  a  very  slender  aggregate, 
compared  with  the  fiourishing  population  which  the  city  once 
supported ;  but  the  numerous  sieves  it  has  undergone,  and 
their  consequent  spoliations,  have  left  no  vestige  of  its  origi- 
nal power.  **  Jerusalem,  under  the  government  of  a  Turkish 
affa,  is  still  more  unlike  Jerusalem,  as  it  existed  in  the  reign 
of  Solomon,  than  Athens  durinjg  the  administration  of  Peri- 
cles, and  Athens  under  the  dominion  of  the  chief  of  the  black 
eunuchs.  We  have  it  upon  judgement's  record,  that  before  a 
marching  army^  a  land  has  been  as  the  garden  of  Eden^  behind 
it  a  desoUUe  wilderness,  (Joel  ii.  3.)  'Hie  present  appearance 
of  Judaea  has  embodied  the  awful  warning  of  the  prophet  in 
all  their  terrible  reality."* 
IX.  Later  Divisions  of  Palestine. 

1.  Under  the  Romans,  Palestine  was  dependent  on  the 
government  of  Syria ;  and  about  the  commencement  of  the 
fifth  century,  was  divided  into  three  parts  ;  viz. 

(1.)  PalsBstina  Prima  comprised  the  ancient  regions  of  Ju- 
daea and  Samaria.  It  contained  thirty-five  episcopal  cities, 
and  its  metropolis  was  Caesarea-Palaestina.  in  this  division 
were  Jerusalem  and  Sychar  or  NeapoUs. 

f  2.)  Palsestina  Secunda  included  the  apcient  districts  of 
Galilee  and  Trachonitis.  Scythopolis  or  Bethshan  was  its 
capital ;  and  it  contained  twenty-one  episcopal  cities. 

(3.)  Palsestina  Ihiia,  or  SaJutaris,  comprised  the  ancient 
Peraea  and  Idumaea,  strictly  so  called:  its  metropolis  was 
Petra,  and  it  contained  eighteen  episcopal  cities.^  Most  of 
these  bishoprics  were  destroyed  in  the  seventh  century,  when 
the  Saracens  or  Arabs  conquered  Palestine  or  Syria. 

2.  In  the  time  of  the  Urusades,  after  the  Latins  had  con- 
quered Jerusalem  from  the  Saracens,  they  established  a  patri- 
arch of  their  own  communion  in  that  city,  and  gave  him  three 
sufiragan  bishops,  whose  sees  were  at  Bethl^em,  Hebron, 
and  Lydda.  They  also  re-established  the  ancient  capitals, 
viz.  Caesarea,  with  a  suffragan  bishop  atSebaste  or  Samaria; 
Scythopolis,  and  afterwards  Nazareth,  with  a  suffragan 
bisnop  at  Tiberias ;  Petra,  with  a  sufiragan  bishop  at  Mount 
Sinai;  and  for  Bostra,  the  suffragan-episcopal  sees  were 
established  at  Ptolemais  or  Acre,  Seyde  or  Sidon,  and 
Bevroot  or  Berytus  in  the  northern  part  of  Phoenicia.® 

3.  Modern  Divisions  of  Palestine  under  the  Turkish 
government. 

At  present,  Palestine  does  not  form  a  distinct  country. 
The  Turks  include  it  in  Sham  or  Syria,  and  have  divided  it 
into  pachaliks  or  governments.  *'  That  of  Acre  or  Akka 
extends  from  Djebail  nearly  to  Jaffa ;  that  of  Gaza  compre 
bends  Jaffa  and  the  adjacent  plains ;  and,  these  two  being 
now  united,  all  the  coast  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
pacha  of  Acre.  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  Nabfous,  Tiberias,  and, 
m  fact,  the  ffreater  part  of  Palestine,  are  included  in  the 
pachalik  of  Damascus,  now  held  in  conjunction  with  that  ot 
Aleppo,  which  renders  the  present  pacha,  in  effect,  the  vice 
roy  of  Syria.  Though  botn  pachas  continue  to  be  dutiful 
subjects  of  the  grand  seignior  in  appearance,  they  are  to  be 
considered  as  tributaries  rather  than  as  subjects  of  the  Porte ; 
and  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  religious  supremacy  of  the  sul- 
tan, as  caliph  and  vicar  of  Mohammed,  more  than  any  appre- 
hension of  nis  power,  which  prevents  them  from  declaring 
themselves  independent."' 

4  J..|lirTr',i  t.ptterj  from  1?ii]eBt|p«,  writt*'Ti  tti  IRJJ,  Lrmd.  IHMl  8vo.  p.  102. 
Tb"  'it."ii'ii  'fUhv  modern  rtiiT*  of  JeruMlptrin  nbmtf  iiven,  has  oeen  drawn 
up.  )i  ■■in  a  catt^ful  cuidparifon  of  ihia  mtetltpr^iU  wiiler'*  nemarks,  wSlh  tht 
OD-  rvirinri*'ofProfci!«)r€flrlvlp  ^Wal|KiK'j<  Mi-tuuir^  p.  Iff7.);  ofM.  Cha 
te»'ii^rr-ml  PFinibi-  In  IRftJ  (ThivpIb,  sol  ii  tip.  Ki  P3,  &],  179,  160.),  of  All 
Be  •  .   iSdR—iHOr  (TrfcT<?lB,  vol  li.  pp.  24ii--^ri.%  of  Capt.  Liifht, 

tat  TrnveH  in  E'lypi,  dtc.  iip.  ITh— i?^,)*  atitl  of  Mr.  Bucking 

ha  I  -t3fi   rTfuvf  Id  in  Paksiitjc,  pp.  9G(>— ^i>  B*e  also  Dr.  Rich- 

an  Is  olnnf  the  Mcditerrafn-iuiH^    &lc.    stU,   ii  pp.  23&— 368.; 

Jo  .-tirtn   Rt*#^iirch«  in   SyfiBy  pp,  23a  2&0.,  and  Mr.  Carne's 

Lc  I  lii<  Etisf,  p.  G2. 

t  i :..,.,,..,  i  .iSjDsiJpia,  torn.  I  pp.  2&1— 211. 

*  Alirt'g.s  iMlA  O^ofniphi'^.^icri'jF,  p.  41    (Pfnrini,  |R27  l&no.) 

■"  Mi>dani  TrnTfJlcr:— Palt'Blinp,  p.  f«.  In  the  Ahr^qe  du  la  Oeographie 
Saf^rvf  fpp  42— ^^Ml^i'TP  }»  an  accouni  of  Ibe  Turkisn  Thvtsions  of  Pliles- 
tlm-  profPRtlnB  ro  be  dmwn  fnim  n  Titrldih  trrnllfc  priniejl  at  Conatnnti- 
no|ilf  ind  somewhat  diiTcrfiit  fmni  die  diTinkmt  Ab^i^i^  noticed;  which 
hav.»  bf  f'o  preferably  a'k'rrfd,  b^caute  th^f  FJLhitjir  the  nciual  government 
of  Palcftiae,  a«  dcocrlbcd  bj  (he  moti  r$v«hi  cmvfiller^. 
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Mount  Tabor,  as  seen  from  the  Plain  of  Eidraelen. 


CHAPTER  n. 


PHYSICAL    OEOORAPHY    OF    THE    HOLT  LAND. 


SECTION  L 


CLIMATE,   8EA80N8,   AKD   FHTSICAL  APPEARANCE    OF   THE   COUNTRY. 

L  CUmaie. — II.  Seeuoiu, — 1.  Seed-time* — 3.  Winter, — 3.'  The  Cold  Setuotif  or  Winter  Solstice, — 4.  Harvest, — 5.  Summer, 
6.  The  Hot  Season. — Heavy  Dews, — HI.  Rivers,  Lakes,  Wells,  and  Fountains, — Cisterns,  and  Pools  of  Solomon, — IV. 
Mvuntairu, — V.  Valleys, — ^VI.  Caves, — VII.  Plains, — VIH.  Deserts. — Horrors  and  Dangers  of  travelling  in  the  Great 
Desert  of  Arabia.^ 


I.  The  surface  of  the  Holy  Land  being  diversified  with 
mountains  and  plains,  its  Climate  varies  in  different  places; 
though  in  general  it  is  more  settled  than  in  our  westerly 
countries.  From  Tripoli  to  Sidon,  the  country  is  much  colder 
than  the  rest  of  the  coast  further  to  the  north  and  to  the 
south,  and  its  seasons  are  less  regular.  The  samo  remark 
applies  to  the  mountainous  parts  of  Judaea,  where  the  vege- 
table productions  are  much  later  than  on  the  sea-coast,  or  in 
the  vicinity  of  Graza.  From  its  lofty  situation,  the  air  of 
Saphet  in  Cralilee  is  so  fresh  and  cool,  that  the  heats  are 
scarcely  felt  there  during  the  summer ;  though  in  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  particularly  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tabor  and 
in  the  plain  of  Jericho,  the  heat  is  intense.*  Generally  speak- 
ing, however,  the  atmosphere  is  mild;  the  summers  are 
commonly  dry,  and  extremely  hot :'  intensely  hot  days, 
however,  are  frequently  succeeded  by  intensely  cold  nights ; 
and  these  sudden  vicissitudes,  which  an  Arab  constitution 
alone  can  endure,  together  with  their  consequent  effects  on 
the  human  frame,  verify  the  words  of  the  patriarch  Jacob  to 
his  father-in-law,  that  in  the  day  the  drought  consumed  Mm, 
and  thtfrost  by  night,  (Gen.  xxxi.  40.)* 

II.  Six  several  Seasons  of  the  natural  year  are  indicated 
io  Gen.  viii.  22.  viz.  seedrtime  and  harvest,  cold  and  heat,  sum- 
mer and  winter  ;  and  as  agriculture  constituted  the  principal 
employment  of  the  Jews,  we  are  informed  by  the  rabbinical 
wnters,  that  they  adopted  the  same  division  of  seasons,  with 
reference  to  their  rural  work.*  These  divisions  also  exist 
among  the  Arabs  to  this  day.^    A  brief  statement  of  the 

>  Besides  the  researches  of  modem  travellers  and  the  other  authorities, 
cited  for  particular  facts,  tne  following  treatises  have  been  consulted  for  the 
present  section,  viz.  Relandi  Pafsslina,  torn.  i.  pp.  234—379. ;  Jahn,  et  Ack- 
ennan,  Archsologia  Biblica,  Si  14—21. ;  Schulzii  ArcheeologiaUebraica,  pp. 
4 — 9. ;  Pareau,  Antiquitas  Hebraica,  pp.  57—64. ;  and  Alber,  HermeneuUca 
Sacra,  torn.  i.  pp.  64—72. 

•  Uarmer's  Obsenralions,  vol.  I.pp.  2—4.  London,  1808. 

•  Of  the  intensiiv  of  the  heat  in  Palestine,  during  the  sammer,  some  idea 
maj  be  Ibraied,  when  it  is  known  that  the  mercury  of  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke's 
thermometer,  in  a  mbterraneous  recess  perfectly  shaded  (the  scale  being 
placed  so  as  not  to  touch  the  rockX  remained  at  (me  hundred  degrees  of 
FahrenheiL    Travels,  vol.  iv.  p.  100.  8vo.  edit. 

•  The  same  vicissitudes  of  temperature  exist  to  this  day  at  Smyrna  (Emer- 
■oo*a  Letters  from  the  iEsean,  vol.  i.  p.  94.),  also  in  the  Desert  of  Arabia 
CCapL  Keppel's  Narrative  of  a  Journey  from  India  to  England,  vol.  i.  p.  140. 
London,  1S27.  8vo.),  in  the  Desert  between  Damascus  and  the  ruins  of  Pal- 
myra (Game's  Letters  from  the  Fjast,  p.  686.).  in  Persia  (Morier's  Second 
Journey^  p.  97.  London,  1818.  4to.),  and  '  ..«.-..- 


in  Egypt  (Capt.  Light's  Travels, 
he  Meditterranean.  dec.  vol.  i.  pp. 


II.  20. :  Dr.  Richardson's  Travels  alor.g  the  inediuerranean.  dec.  vol.  i.  pp. 
SI,  182.  London^  1822.  8vo.)   Harmer  has  collected  several  testimonies  to 
the  same  effect,  nrom  the  earlier  travellers  in  the  East    Observations  on 


Scripture,  vol.  i.  pp.  61—65.  London,  1808. 
t  Bava  Metsia,  fol.  106.  cited  by  Dr.  Light 
dical  Ezercitations  on  John  iv.  3b.  (Works^  voL  ii.  p.  643.) 


L  Metsia,  tol  106.  cited  by  Dr.  Lightfoot,  in  his  Hebrew  andTahnu- 


■  See  Golios's  Lexicoo  Arabiciun,  col.  934. 


natural  phenomena  occurring  in  these  several  seasons,  will 
enable  us  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  climate  and 
weather  of  the  Holy  Land. 

1.  Seed-time,  by  the  rabbins  termed  j^nr  fz^ad),  comprised 
the  latter  half  of  tne  Jewish  month  Tisri,  the  whole  ol  Mar- 
chesvan,  and  the  former  half  of  Kisleu  or  Chisleu,  that  is, 
from  the  beginning  of  October  to  the  beginning  of  December. 
During  this  season  the  weather  is  various,  very  often  misty, 
cloudy,  with  mizzling  or  pouring  rain.  Towards  the  close 
of  October  or  early  in  ^fovember,  the  former  or  early  au- 
tumnal rains  begin  to  fall ;  when  they  usually  ploughed  their 
land,  and  sowe^  their  wheat  and  barley,  and  gathered  the 
latter  ffrapes.  The  rains  last  for  three  or  four  days ;  they  do 
not  fall  without  intermission,  but  in  frequent  showers.  The 
air  at  this  season  is  frequently  warm,  sometimes  even  hot; 
but  is  much  refreshed  by  cold  in  the  nidit,  which  is  so  in- 
tense as  to  freeze  the  very  heavy  dews  Uiat  fall.  Towards 
the  close  it  becomes  cooler,  and  at  the  end  of  it  snow  begins 
to  fall  upon  the  mountains.  The  channels  of  the  rivulets  are 
sometimes  dry,  and  even  the  large  rivers  do  not  contain  much 
water.  In  the  latter  part  of  November  the  leaves  lose  their 
foliage.  Towards  the  end  of  that  month  the  more  delicate 
light  their  fires  (Jer.  xxxvi.  22.),  which  they  continue,  almost 
to  the  month  of  April;  while  others  pass  the  whole  winter 
without  fire. 

2.  Winter,  by  the  rabbins  termed  tpyn  (cHoaep),  included 
the  latter  half  of  Chisleu,  the  whole  of  Tebeth,  and  the 
former  part  of  Sebat,  that  is  from  the  beginning  of  Decem- 
ber to  tne  beginning  of  February.  In  the  commencement  of 
this  season,  snows  rarely  fall,  except  on  the  mountains,  but 
they  seldom  continue  a  whole  day ;  the  ice  is  thin,  and  melts 
as  soon  as  the  sun  ascends  above  the  horizon.  As  the  season 
advances,  the  north  wind  and  the  cold,  especially  on  the  lofty 
mountains,  which  are  now  covered  with  snow,  is  intensely 
severe,  and  sometimes  even  fatal :  the  cold  is  frequently  so 
piercing,  that  persons  bom  in  our  climate  can  scarcely  endure 
It.  The  roads  become -slippery,  and  travelling  becomes  both 
laborious  and  dangerous,  especially  in  the  steep  mountain- 
paths  (Jer.  xiii.  16.  xxiii.  12.);  and  on  this  account  our 
Lord,  when  predicting  the  calamities  that  were  to  attend 
the  siege  at  Jerusalem,  told  his  disciples  to  pray  that  their 
flight  might  not  be  in  the  winter,  (Matt.  xxiv.  20.)  The  cold 
however  Varies  in  severity  according  to  the  local  situation  of 
the  country.  On  high  mountains  fas  we  have  just  remarked) 
it  is  extreme ;  but  in  the  plain  ot  Jericho  it  is  scarcely  felt, 
the  winter  there  resembling  spring ;  yet,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Jerusalem,  the  vicissitudes  of  a  winter  in  Palestine  were 
experienced  by  the  crusaders  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
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tury,  in  all  its  horrors.  Many  persons  of  both  sexes  perished 
in  consequence  of  want  of  food,  the  intenseness  of  the  cold, 
and  the  heaviness  of  the  rains,  which  kept  them  wet  for  four 
successive  days.  The  jground  was  alternately  delujgred  with 
rain,  or  encrusted  with  ice,  or  loaded  with  snow ;  the  beasts 
of  burthen  were  carried  away  by  the  sudden  torrents,  that 
descended  (as  they  still  do)  from  the  mountains,  and  filled 
the  rivers,  or  sank  into  the  bogsy  ground.  So  vehement 
were  the  rains,  storms  of  hail,  and  wmds,  as  to  tear  up  the 
stakes  of  the  tents,  and  cany  them  to  a  distance.  The 
extremity  of  the  cold  and  wet  killed  the  horses,  and  spoiled 
their  provisions.' 

The  hail-stones  which  fall  during  the  severity  of  the  win- 
ter season  are  very  large,  and  sometimes  fatal  to  man  and 
oeast.  Such  was  the  storm  of  hail  that  discomfited  the 
Amorites  (Josh.  x.  10.) ;  and  such  also  the  verymevous  hail 
that  destroyed  the  cattle  of  the  Egyptians.  HExod.  ix.  18. 
23,  24.)  A  similar  hail-storm  fell  upon  the  British  fleet  in 
Marmorice  bay,  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  year  1801,*  which 
affords  a  fine  comment  on  that  expression  of  the  psalmist, 
lie  easieth  forth  his  ice  like  morsels  ;  who  eon  stand  before  his 
cold?  fPsal.  cxlvii.  17.)  The  snow  which  falls  in  Judaea 
is  by  the  same  elegant  inspired  writer  compared  to  wool 
(Psal.  cxlvii.16.);  and  we  are  informed  that  in  countries  which 
are  at  no  great  distance  from  Palestine,  the  snow  falls  in 
flakes  as  farge  as  walnuts :  but  not  being  very  hard  or  very 
compact,  it  does  no  injury  to  the  traveller  whom  it  covers.* 

But,  however  severe  the  cold  weather  sometimes  is  in 
these  countries,  there  are  intervals  even  in  the  depth  of  win- 
ter when  the  sun  shines  and  there  is  no  wind,  and  when  it  is 
perfectly  warm — sometimes  almost  hot — ^in  the  open  air.  At 
such  seasons  the  poorer  classes  in  the  East  enjoy  the  conver- 
sation of  their  friends,  sauntering  about  in  the  air,  and  sitting 
under  the  walls  of  their  dwellings ;  while  the  houses  of  the 
more  opulent  inhabitants,  having  porches  or  gateways,  with 
benches  on  each  side,  the  master  of  the  tamily  receives 
visitors  there,  and  despatches  his  business— few  persons  (not 
even  the  nearest  relations)  having  further  admission  except 
on  extraordinary  occasions.^  These  circumstances  materially 
illustrate  a  difficult  passage  in  the  prophet  Ezekiel  (xxxiii. 
30.) — Jlso,  thou  son  of  nuui,  the  children  of  thy  people  are  still 
tal/cing  concerning  thee,^  by  tJie  walIjS  and  in  the  doors  of  the 
houses^  and  speak  one  to  another^  every  one  to  Ids  brother,  saying 
Come,  I  pray  you,  and  hear  what  is  the  word  that  comelh  forth 
from  the  Lord,  It  appears  from  Ezek.  xxxiii.  21.  that  these 
things  were  transacted  in  the  tenth  month,  corresponding  with 
the  close  of  our  December  or  the  commencement  of  January. 
The  poorer  people,  therefore,  sat  under  their  walls  for  the 
benent  of  the  sun,  while  those  in  better  circumstances  sat  in 
their  porch  ways  or  gateways  to  enjoy  its  genial  rays.* 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  one  part  of  the  winter  is,  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  East,  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the 
severity  of  the  cold,  which  may  be  dcnomiuatod  the  depth  of 
their  winter. 

3.  The  Cold  Season  or  Winter  Solstice,  by  the  rabbins 
termed  nip  (kor),  comprises  the  latter  half  of  Sebat,  the 
whole  of  Adar,  and  the  former  half  of  Nisan,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  February  to  the  beginning  of  April.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  this  season,  tlie  ground  is  tre^uently  covered 
with  a  thick  hoar-frost,  and  £e  weather  is  cold;  but  it 
gradually  becomes  warm  and  even  hot,  particularly  in  the 
plain  of  Jericho.  Thunder,  lightning,  and  hail  are  frequent. 
Vegetable  nature  now  revives;  the  almond  tree  blossoms, 
and  the  gardens  assume  a  delightful  appearance.  Barley  is 
ripe  at  Jericho,  though  but  litUe  wheat  is  in  the  ear.  Tlie 
latter  rains  sometimes  begin  to  fall  in  the  end  of  this  season, 
swelling  the  rising  crops,  with  which  the  valleys  are  covered. 

«  Harraer*a  Observationa,  vol.  1.  pp.  36-42. 

•  "On  the  8ih  of  February  commenced  the  mostTtolent  thund<>r  and  hail- 
Morm  ever  remembered,  and  which  continued  iwo  days  and  nights  inter- 
miitingly.  The  bail  or  rather  the  ice-atones,  were  as  big  as  large  walniira. 
The  camps  were  deluged  with  a  torrent  or  tliem  two  feet  deep,  which, 
pouring  from  the  mountains,  swept  every  thing  before  it  The  scene  of 
confusion  on  shore,  by  the  horses  breaicing  loose,  and  the  men  being 
unable  to  face  the  storm,  or  remain  still  in  the  freezing  deluge,  surpasses 
description.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  language  to  convey  an  adequate  idea 
of  sucti  a  tempest"  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  llistory  of  the  British  Ejcpedition 
to  Egypt,  vol  i.  p.  S.  8vo.  e<lU.  Hail  storms  are  so  violent  in  some  parts  of 
Persia,  as  frequently  to  destroy  the  cattle  In  the  fields.  Kinaeirs  Geo- 
graphical Memoir,  p.  158. 

>  Ilarmer's  Observations.  vi>L  i.  p.  45.  note. 

•  The  same  usage  still  obtains  at  Smyrna.  Emerson's  Letters  from  the 
£gean,  vol.  i.  pp.  96,  97. 

>  In  our  authorized  version,  the  preposition  "^3  (saiOis  rendered  against 
thee,  which  is  erroneous,  as  the  context  shows  that  tlie  Jews  were  talking 
qf  or  concerning  the  prophet,  and  so  it  is  pronerly  rendered  in  PsaT 
Ijcxjcvii.  3.  QUn-imu  things  are  spoken  of  fAee,  O  city  of  Qod, 

•  Uarmer'a  Observations,  yoL  i.  pp.  50-53. 


4.  The  Harvest,  by  the  rabbins  denominated  n»xp  fKersiR^ 
includes  the  latter  half  of  Nisan,  the  whole- of  Jyar  j[or  Zif ), 
and  the  former  half  of  Sivan,  that  is,  from  the  beginning  ot 
April  to  the  beginning  of  Jmie.  In  Ihei^t  fortnight  of  this 
season,  the  latter  rains  are  frequent,  but  cease  towards  tho 
end  of  April,  when  the  sky  is  generally  fair  and  serene.  In 
the  plain  of  Jericho  the  heat  or  the  sun  is  excessive,  thouorb 
in  other  Darts  of  Palestine  the  weather  is  most  delightfiiu ; 
and  on  the  sea-coast  the  heat  is  tempered  by  morning  and 
evening  breezes  from  the  sea.  As  the  narvest  depends  on  the 
duration  of  the  rainy  season,  the  early  or  autumnal  rains,  and 
the  latter  or  spring  rains  are  absolutely  necessaiy  to  the  sup- 

Sort  of  vegetation,  and  were  consequently  objects  greatly 
esired  by  the  Israelites  and  Jews.'  These  rains,  however, 
were  always  chilly  TEzra  x.  9.  and  Sol.  Song  ii.  ll.\  and 
often  preceded  by  whirlwinds  (2  Kings  iii.  16,  17.)  that 
raised  such  quantities  of  sand  as  to  darken  the  sky,  or,  in 
the  words  of  the  sacred  historian,  to  make  the  heavens  black 
ivith  clouds  and  wind.  (1  Kings  xviii.  45.)  In  Egypt  the 
barley  harvest  precedes  the  summer.  This  may  explain  Jer. 
viii.  20.  where  the  harvest  is  put  first  in  the  description, — 
The  harvest  is  past,  the  summer  is  ended,  and  we  are  not  saved.^ 
The  rains  descend  in  Palestine  with  great  violence ;  and 
as  whole  villages  in  the  East  are  constructed  only  with  palm 
branches,  mud,  and  tiles  baked  in  the  sun  (perhaps  corres- 
ponding to  and  explanatory  of  the  untemper^  mortar  iy)ticed 
in  Ezek.  xiii.  11.),  these  rains  not  unfrequently  dissolve  the 
cement,  such  as  it  is,  and  the  houses  fall  to  the  ground.  To 
these  effects  our  Lord  probably  alludes  in  Matt  vii.  25—27. 
Very  small  clouds  are  likewise  the  forerunners  of  violent 
storms  and  hurricanes  in  the  east  as  well  as  in  the  west : 
they  rise  like  a  man^s  hand  (1  Kings  xviii.  44.),  until  the' 
whole  sky  becomes  black  with  rain,  which  descends  in  tor- 
rents, that  rush  down  the  steep  hills,  and  sweep  every  thing 
before 'them.d  In  our  Lord's  time,  this  phenomenon  seems 
to  have  become  a  certain  prognostic  of  wet  weather.  He  said 
to  the  people.  When  ye  see  the  cknid  (THN  Ni^eanF)'^  rise  out 
of  the  west,  straightway  ye  say,  There  cometh  a  shower ;  a^d 
so  IT  IS.  (Luke  xii.  54.) 

5.  The  Summer,  by  the  rabbins  termed  si^p  (kvits),  com- 
prehends the  la  ter  half  of  Sivan,  tiie  whole  of  Thammuz, 
and  the  former  half  of  Ab,  that  is,  from  the  beginning  of 
June  to  the  beginning  of  August.  The  heat  of  the  weather 
increases,  and  the  nights  are  so  warm  that  the  inhabitants 
sleep  on  their  house-tops  in  the  open  air. 

6.  The  Hot  Season,  by  the  rabbins  called  om  (chum),  or 
the  great  heat,  includes  Uie  latter  half  of  Ab,  the  whole  of 
Elul,  and  the  former  half  of  Tisri,  that  is,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  August  to  the  beginning  of  October.  During  the 
chief  part  of  this  season  the  heat  is  intense,  though  less  so 
at  Jerusalem  than  in  the  plain  of  Jericho :  there  is  no  cold, 
not  even  in  the  night,  so  tnat  travellers  pass  whole  nights  iu 
the  open  air  without  inconvenience.  Lebanon  is  for  the  most 
part  tree  from  snow,  except  in  the  caverns  and  defiles  where 
the  sun  cannot  penetrate.  During  the  hot  season,  it  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  East  Indies  for  persons  to  die  suddenly,  in 
consequence  of  the  extreme  heat  of  the  solar  rays  (whence 
the  necessity  of  being  carried  in  a  paianauin).  This  is  now 
commonly  termed  a  coup-de-soleil,  or  stroke  of  the  sun.  The 
son  of  the  woman  of  Shunem  appears  to  have  died  in  conse- 
quence of  a  coup-de-soleii  (2  Kings  iv.  19,  20.)  ;>^  and  to 

^  The  following  are  a  Tew  among  the  many  aQusione  in  the  .Scripture  to 
the  importance  of  the  early  and  latter  rains,  and  the  earnefllnetts  with 
which  they  were  desired.  Deut.  xi.  H-  Job  xxix.  23.  Prov.  xvi.  15.  Jer. 
iii.  3.  V. !».  IIos.  vi.  3.  Joel  ii.  23.  Zcch.  x.  1.  "  From  these  bountilul 
showers  of  heaven,  indeed,  the  fertility  of  every  land  springs :  but  how 
dreadful  in  this  country  would  be  such  a  three  years'  drought,  as  was  in- 
flicted upon  Israel  in  the  days  of  Ahab,  may  easily  be  conceived,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  in  summer  the  richest  soil  is  burnt  to  dust ;  so  that  a 
traveller,  riding  through  the  plam  of  Esdraelun  in  July  or  August,  would 
imagine  himself  to  be  crossing  a  desert"  (Joweti's  Christian  Researches 
in  Syria,  p.  306.  London,  1825.  8vo.) 

■  Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  the  Mediterranean,  Ac.  p.  144.  Lon* 
don,  1822.  8vo. 

>  A  similar  phenomenon  is  noticed  by  Homer  (Iliad,  lib.  iv.  275— 278  ), 
and  also  takes  place  in  Abyssinia.  Mr.  Bruce,  speaking  of  the  phenomena 
attending  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  says,— Every  morning,  "aboui  nine, 
a  small  cloud,  not  above  four  feet  broad,  appears  in  the  east,  whirling  vio- 
lently round,  as  if  upon  an  axis ;  but,  arrived  near  the  zenitli,  it  first  abates 
its  motion,  then  loses  its  form,  and  extends  itself  greatly,  and  seems  to  call 
up  vapours  from  all  opposite  quarters.  These  clouds,having attained  neai  ly 
the  same  height,  rush  against  each  other  with  great  violence,  and  put  me 
always  in  mind  of  Elijah  foretelling  rain  ou  Movmt  Carmel."  Travels,  voL 
V.  p.  335.  8vo. 

i«  The  article  here  is  nnquestionably  demonstrative.  See  Bp.  Middle- 
ton's  Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article,  p.  327.  (first  edit.) 

11  Ef  mont  and  Heyman  (who  travelled  in  Palestine  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century)  found  the  air  about  Jericho  extremely  hot,  and 
■ay  that  h  destroyed  several  persons  the  year  before  they  were  there. 
The  army  of  Kmg  BaMwin  TV.  soffered  considerably  from  this  drcnm* 
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this  fatal  effect  of  the  sdiar  heat  the  psalmist  allades  (Psal. 
cxxi.  6.},  as  he  also  does  to  the  effect  of  the  lunar  rays,  which 
in  Arabia  (as  well  as  in  Egypt)  are  singularly  imurious  to 
the  eyes  of  those  who  sleep  in  the  open  air.  **  The  moon 
here  really  strikes  and  affects  the  signt  when  you  sleep  ex- 
posed to  It  much  more  than  the  sun :  indeed,  the  sight  of  a 
person,  who  should  sleep  with  his  face  exposed  at  night, 
would  soon  be  utterly  impaired  or  destroyed.^'* 

From  the  time  of  harvest,  that  is,  from  the  middle  of  April 
to  the  middle  of  September,  it  neitlier  rains  nor  thunders. 
(Prov.  xxvi.  1.  I  Sam.  zii.  17.)  During  the  latter  part  of 
April,  or  about  the  middle  of  the  harvest,  the  mormns  chud 
is  seen  early  in  the  morning,  which  disappears  as  the  sun 
ascends  above  the  horizon,  ^os.  vi.  4.  xiii.  3.)  These  light 
fleecy  clouds  are  without  water  (y*;^^!  qw^m)  ;  and  to  them 
the  apostle  Jude  (verse  12.)  compares  the  false  teachers,  who 
even  then  began  to  contaminate  the  church  of  Christ.  In 
Dent,  xxxii.  2.  the  doctrine  of  Jehovah  is  compared  to  the 
rain,  and  clouds  are  the  instruments  by  which  rain  is  dis- 
tilled upon  the  earth.  In  arid  or  parched  countries,  the  very 
appearance  of  a  cloud  is  delightful,  because  it  is  a  token  of 
refreshing  showers ;  but  when  sudden  winds  arise,  and  dis- 
perse these  clouds,  the  hope  of  the  husbandman  and  shepherd 
IS  cut  off.  The  false  teachers  alluded  to,  are  represented  as 
clouds  s  they  have  the  form  and  ojfice  of  teachers  of  righ^> 
eoosness,  and  from  such  appearances  pure  doctrine  may 
naturally  be  expected.  But  mese  are  dimdi  without  water  i 
they  distil  no  refreshing  showers,  because  they  contain  none ; 
and  thev  are  carried  abwi  hy  their  passion,  as  those  light  and 
fieecy  clouds  in  <}uestion  are  carried  by  the  winds.^ 

From  the  Jewish  month  Sivan,  through  the  entire  months 
of  Tammuz,  Ab,  and  the  former  part  of  Elul,  corresponding 
with  our  months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  not  a 
single  cloud  is  to  be  seen  ;  but  during  the  night,  the  earth  is 
moistened  by  a  copious  dew,  which  m  the  sacred  volume  is 
frequently  made  a  symbol  of  the  divine  goodness.  (Compare 
Gen.  xxvii.  28.  and  xlix.  25.  where  the  olessing  fron^  above  is 
eanivalent  with  dew,  Deut.  xxxii.  2.  xxxiii.  13.  Job  xxix. 
19.  Mic  V.  7.)  In  Arabia  Petrsa  the  dews  are  so  heavy,  as 
to  wet  to  the  skin  Uiose  who  are  exposed  to  them :  but  as 
soon  as  the  sun  arises,  and  the  atmosphere  becomes  a  little 
warmed,  the  mists  are  quickly  dispersed,  and  the  abundant 
moisture,  which  the  dews  had  communicated  to  the  sands,  is 
entirely  evaporated.  What  a  forcible  description  is  this  of 
the  transiently  good  impressions,  felt  by  many,  to  which  the 
prophet  Hosea  alludes!  (vi.  4.)  Other  references  to  the 
refreshing  nature  of  the  dews  of  Palestine  occur  in  Psal. 
cxxxiii.  3.  and  Hos.  xiv.  5.'  These  dews  fall,  as  in  other 
countries,  very  fast  as  w^ell  as  very  suddenly,  upon  every 
blade  of  grass  and  every  spot  of  earth  :  whence  an  active 
and  expeditious  soldiery  is  m  2  Sam.  xvii.  12.  by  a  beautiful 
figure  compared  to  dew.  But,  however  copious  the  dews 
are,  they  nourish  only  the  more  robust  or  hardy  plants ;  and 
as  the  season  of  heat  advances,  the  grass  withei-s,  the  flowers 
fade,  every  green  herb  is  dried  up  by  the  roots  and  dies, 
unless  watered  by  the  rivulets  or  by  the  labour  of  man.*  To 
this  appearance  of  the  fields,  during  an  eastern  simimer,  the 

seance  near  Tiberiafl.  The  heat  at  Uie  time  was  so  rniasally  great,  that  as 
many  died  bj  that  as  by  the  sword.  Alter  the  battle,  iu  their  return  to 
Uieir  former  encampment,  a  certain  ecclesiastic,  or  some  distinction  in  the 
church  and  in  the  army,  not  being' able  to  b*  ar  (he  veiiemence  of  the  heat, 
was  carried  in  a  liiter,  but  expired  under  Mount  Tabor.— Uarmer's  Obser- 
'VBlioQS,  voL  i.  p.  4. 

>  Canie's  Letters  from  the  East,  p.  77.  A  nearly  similar  account  is 
Riven  by  Mr  R.  R.  Madden,  who  travelled  in  the  East,  between  the  vears 
laSM  and  1827.  Travels  in  Turkey,  &c.  vol.  li.  pp.  197,  198.  The  rfeadly 
Influence  of  the  moou  is  equally  felt  in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  Thus, 
in  Bengal,  meat  hung  up,  if  exposed  to  moonlight,  wiQ  not  lake  the  salt,  but 
taiota  and  spoils  speedily :  whereas  the  same  kind  of  meat,  if  kept  from 
the  m'Mmiignt,  will  take  salt,  and  keep  good  for  some  time.  (Extract  of  a 
letter  from  India,  In  the  Christian  Observer  for  180B,  p.  754.)  And  at  De- 
inerara  the  moon  strikes  (similarly  to  (he  sun)  with  a  cuup-de-lune. ;  so  that 
people  walk  ouTat  night  with  umbrellas  or  paraltmea.  Such  indeed  are 
the  effects  of  the  lunar  rays  uf>on  fish,  as  to  make  it  part  from  the  bones. 
(From  information  communicated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Elliott,  missionary  at 
Dcmerara.) 

•  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  Jude  12. 

»  Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  325.  The  very  heavy  dews  which  fell  in  the 
Holy  Lnnd,  are  noticed  by  almost  every  one  who  \tsia  travelled  in  that  coun* 
try.  We  shall  adchice  the  testimonies  of  two  or  three.  Mauudrell,  travel- 
ling near  Mount  Heruion,  In  the  yeas  1697,  says,  "  We  were  instructed  by 
experience,  what  the  Psalmist  means  by  the  dew  of  Hermon  (Psal.  cxxilUi. 
3. ),  our  tents  being  a*  ttet  tcitli  it,  a*  if  it  had  rained  all  night."  (Travels 
IhHn  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  77.)  Dr.  E.  D,  Clarke,  when  on  his  journey 
firom  Abonkir  to  Rosetta,  in  1801,  says,  "  We  had  a  tent  allotted  to  us  for 
the  night ;  it  was  double  lined ;  yet  so  copious  are  the  detos  of  Egypt"  (the 
climate  of  which  country  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Floly  Lano),  *"q/ter  sun- 
set  that  the  water  ran  copiousty  down  the  tent  pole,"  (Travels,  vol.  iii.  p. 
36&  9vo.)  Mr.  Came  says,  **Tbc  dews  had  fallen  heavily  for  some  nights, 
and  the  clothes  that  covered  us  were  quite  wet  in  the  morning.''  Letters 
from  the  East,  p.  178. 

•  Ifarraer's  Observatloiff,  vol.  f .  p.  6. 
Vol,  IL  D 


Tojjd  pealmist  allndee.  (Psal.  xxxiL  4.)  If,  at  this  season, 
a  single  sjpark  falls  upon  the  grass,  a  conflagration  immediate- 
ly ensues,  especially  if  there  should  be  any  briers  or  Aoms, 
low  shrubs  or  woods  contiguous.  (Psal.  Ixxxiii.  14.  Isa. 
ix.  18.  X.  17,  18.  Jer.  xxi.  14.  Compare  also  Exod.  xxii.  6. 
and  Joel  i.  19,  20.)  The  face  of  the  coimtry  becomes  en^ 
tirely  chansed  ;  the  fields,  so  lately  clothed  with  the  richest 
verdure  and  adorned  with  the  loveliest  flowers,  are  converted 
into  a  brown  and  arid  wilderness ;  the  ^att  witheretk^  the 
flower  fadeth  (Isa.  xl.  6,  7.)  ;^  the  fountains  and  rivulets  are 
dried  up ;  and  the  soil  becomes  so  hard  as  to  exhibit  large 
fissures  or  clefts.  These  efiiects  are  accelerated  if  the  east 
wind  blow  for  a  few  days ;  which,  being  usually  dry  and 
producing  a  blight,  becomes  fatal  to  the  com  and  vines  (Job 
XV.  2.  Gen.  xli«6.23.  Ezek.  xvii.  10.  xix.  12.  Hos.  xiii.  15. 
Jonah  iv.  8.  Psal.  ciii.  15,  16.) ;  and  is  particulariy  dan- 
gerous to  navi^tors  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  This  is 
alluded  to  in  PsIL  xlviii.  7.  and  Ezek.  xxvii.  26.  The  people 
of  the  East  generally  term  every  wind  an  east  wina,  that 
blows  between  the  east  and  north  and  the  east  and  soudi. 
The  Euroclydon,  which  caused  the  wreck  of  the  vessel  in 
which  Paul  was  sailing  to  Rome,  was  one  of  these  tempes- 
tuous east  winds,  ^^oc  tv^f/mc,  that  drove  every  thing  before 
it.  (Acts  xxvii.  14.)  Such  winds  are  common  in  the  Medi- 
terranean to  this  day,  where  they  are  called  LevatUert^  ihe 
term  Aevani  meaning  that  ooontry  which  lies  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  that  sea.^ 

ni.  In  consequence  of  the  paucity  of  showers  in  the  East, 
water  is  an  article  of  great  importance  to  the  inhabitants. 
Hence,  in  Lot's  estimation,  it  was  a  principal  recommenda- 
tion of  the  plain  of  Jordan  that  it  was  well  toatered  eceiy 
where  (Gen.  xiii.  10.) ;  and  the  same  advantage  continued  in 
later  ages  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  Israelites,  whose  country  was 
intersected  by  numerous  brooks  and  streams ;  whence  it  is 
not  more  emphatically  than  beautifully  described  as  a  land 
of  brooks  of  water ^  of  jouiUaina  and  depths^  thai  spring  out  of 
valleys  and  hills.  And  the  same  preference  is  given  to  this 
day  by  the  Eelauts  (a  Tartar  tribe  occupy  ins  a  district  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  Persian  empire),  who  carry  their 
flocks  to  the  highest  parts  of  the  mountains,  where  the  bless- 
ings of  pasturage  and  of  good  water  are  to  be  found  in 
abundance.  The  knowledge  of  this  circumstance  will,  per- 
haps, impart  new  force  to  thepromises  made  to  the  Gentiles 
by  the  evangelical  prophet.  Their  pastures  shall  be  inaR  high 
places,  they  shall  nj  hunger  nor  thirst ;  neither  shall  the  sun  or 
heat  smite  them ;  for  he  that  hath  mercy  on  them  shall  lead  them^ 
even  by  the  springs  of  water  shall  he  guide  them,  (Isa.  xlix.  9^— 
ll.V    See  also  Rev.  vii.  16,  17. 

Although  Rivers  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Sacred 
Writings,  yet,  strictly  speaking,  the  only  river  in  the  Holy 
Land  is  the  Jordan,  which  is  sometimes  designated  in  the 
Scripture  as  the  river  without  any  addition ;  as  also  is  the 
Nile  (Gen.  xli.  1.  Exod.  i.  22.  ii.  5.  iv.  9.  vii.  18.  and  viii. 
3.  9^.  11.),  and,  occasionally,  the  Euphrates  (as  in  Jer.  ii. 
18.) ;  in  these  cases,  the  tenor  of  the  discourse  must  deter- 
mine which  is  the  river  actually  intended  by  the  sacred  wri- 
ters. The  name  of  river  is  also  given  to  inconsiderable 
streams  and  rivulets,  as  to  the  Kishon  (Judges  iv.  7.  and  v. 
21.)  and  the  Amon.  (Deut.  iii.  16.)8 

1.  The  principal  nver  which  waters  Palestine  is  the  Jor- 
dan or  Yar-Dan,  i.  e.  the  river  of  Dan,  so  called  because  it 
takes  its  rise  in  the  vicinity  of  the  little  city  of  Dan.  Its 
true  source  is  in  two  fountains  atPaneas  (a  city  better  known 
by  its  subsequent  name  of  Csesarea  Philippi),  at  the  foot  of 
Anti-Libanus ;  its  apparent  source  flows  trom  beneath  a  cave 
at  the  foot  of  a  precipice,  in  the  sides  of  which  are  several 
niches  with  Greek  inscriptions.^  During  several  hours  of 
its  course,  it  continues  to  be  a  smafl  and  insignificant 

•  "The  very  affecting  images  of  Scripture,  which  compare  the  short- 
living  existence  of  snaii  to  the'  decay  of  the  vegetable  creation,  are  scarcely 
understood  in  dhis  country.  The  verdure  is  perpetual  in  England.  It  is 
difficult  to  discover  a  time  when  it  can  be  said,  '  the  grass  tntherethJ 
But,  let  the  traveller  visit  the  beautiful  plain  of  Smyrna,  or  any  other  part 
of  (he  East,  in  the  month  of  May,  and  revisit  it  towards  the  end  of  June, 
and  he  will  perceive  the  force  and  beauty  of  these  allusions.  In  May,  an 
appearance  of  fresh  verdure  and  of  rich  luxuriance  «very  where  meets 
the  eye ;  the  face  of  nature  is  adorned  with  a  carpet  of  flowers  and  herb* 
age,  of  the  most  elegant  kind.  But  a  month  or  six  weeks  subseauentir, 
how  changed  is  the  entire  scene  I  The  beauty  is  gone ;  the  grass  la  with- 
ered ;  the  flower  Is  faded ;  a  brown  and  dusty  desert  has  taken  place  of  a 
delicious  gurden.  It  is  doubtless  to  this  rapid  transformation  of  nature 
that  the  Bcriptures  compare  the  &te  of  man."  HarUey's  Researches  in 
Greece,  p.  237. 

«  Shaw's  Travels  in  Barbary,  &c.  vol.  ii.  pp.  127—133. 
1  Morier's  Second  Journey  through  Persia,  p.  121. 

•  in  a  few  instances,  the  sea  is  culed  a  rirer,  as  in  Hab.  iii.  8.  where  tha 
Red  Hea  is  intended. 

•  Capt.  Irby's  and  Blangle's  Travels  in  Egypt,  &c.  pp.  287—269. 
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TiTiilet.1  It  flows  due  south  through  the  centre  ,of  the  coun- 
try, intersectinf^r  the  lake  Merom  and  the  sea  or  lake  of  Gali- 
lee, and  (it  is  aaid^  without  mingling  with  its  waters  ;  and 
it  loses  itself  in  toe  lake  Asphadtites  or  the  Dead  Sea,  into 
which  it  rolls  a  considerable  volume  of  deep  water,  with  such 
rapidity  as  to  prevent  a  strong,  active,  and  expert  swimmer 
from  swimming  across  it.  The  course  of  the  Jordan  is  about 
one  hundred  mBes ;  its  breadth  and  depth  are  various.  Dr. 
Shaw  computed  it  to  be  about  thirty  yards  broad,  and  three 

Jards  or  nine  feet  in  depth ;  and  states  that  it  discharges 
aily  into  the  Dead  Sea  about  6,090,000  tuns  of  water.^ 
Viscount  Chateaubriand  (who  travelled  nearly  a  century  after 
him)  found  the  Jordan  to  be  six  or  seven  feet  deep  close  to 
the  shore,  and  about  fifty  paces  in  breadth.  The  late  count 
Volney  asserts  it  to  be  scarcely  sixty  paces  wide  at  its  em- 
bouchure. Messrs.  Banks  and  Buckingham,  who  crossed  it 
in  January,  1816,  pretty  nearly  at  the  same  ford  over  which 
the  Israelitea  passed  on  their  first  entering  the  promised  land, 
found  the  stream  extremely  rapid ;  and  as  it  flowed  at  that 
part  over  a  bed  of  pebbles,  its  otherwise  turbid  waters  were 
tolerably  clear,  as  well  as  pure  and  sweet  to  the  taste.*  It  is 
here  fordable,  being  not  more  than  four  feet  deep,  with  a 
rapid  current.^ 

Anciently  the  Jordan  overflowed  its  banks  about  the  time 
of  barley  harvest  (Josh.  iii.  15.  iv.  18.  1  Chron.  xii.  15. 
Jer.  xlix.  19.),  or  the  feast  of  the  passover;  when,  the  snows 
being  dissolved  on  the  mountains,  the  torrents  discharged 
themselves  into  its  channel  with  great  impetuosity.  When 
visited  by  Mr.  Maundrell,  at  the  oeginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, he  could  discern  no  sign  or  probability  of  such  inunda- 
tions, though  so  late  as  the  30th  of  March ;  and  so  far  was 
the  river  from  overflowing,  that  it  ran  almost  two  yards 
below  the  brink  of  its  channel.  It  may  be  said  to  have  two 
banks, — the  first,  that  of  the  river  in  its  natural  state ;  the 
second,  tliat  of  its  overflowings.  After  descending  the  outer- 
most bank,  the  traveller  proceeds  about  a  furlong  unon  a  level 
strand,  before  he  comes  to  the  immediate  bank  of  the  river. 
This  second  bank  is  now  (as  it  anciently  was)  so  beset  with 
Dushes,  reeds,  tamarisks,  willows,  oleanders,  and  other 
shrubs  and  trees,  which  form  an  asylum  for  various  wild 
animals,  that  no  water  is  perceptible  until  the  traveller  has 
made  his  way  through  them.^  In  this  thicket  several  kinds 
of  wild  beasts  used  formerly  to  conceal  themselves,  until  the 
swelling  of  the  river  drove  them  from  their  coverts.  To  this 
fact  the  prophet  Jeremiah  alludes,  when  he  compares  the 
impatience  of  Edom  and  Babylon  under  the  divine  judg- 
ments, to  the  coming  up  of  a  lion  from  the  swellings  of  Jordan^ 
(Jer.  xlix.  19.)  On  the  level  strand  above  noticed,  it  proba- 
bly was,  that  John  the  Baptist  stood,  and  pointed  to  the 
stones  of  which  it  was  composed,  when  he  exclaimed,  I  say 
unto  you,  that  God  is  able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up  child- 
ren unto  Abraham  :  and  turning  to  the  second  bank,  which 
was  overgrown  with  various  shrubs  and  trees  that  had  been 
suflfered  to  grow  wild  for  ages,  he  added,  and  now  also  the 
axe  is  laid  unto  the  root  of  the  trees  :  therefore  evert/  tree, 
which  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit,  is  hewn  down  and  east 
into  the  fire,  (Matt  iii.  9,  10.)  The  passage  of  this  deep  and 
rapid  river  by  the  Israelites,  at  the  most  unfavourable  season, 
wnen  augmented  by  the  dissolution  of  the  winter  snows,  was 
more  manifestly  miraculous,  if  possible,  than  that  of  the  Red 
Sea ;  because  here  was  no  natural  agency  whatever  employed  ; 
no  roightjT  winds  to  sweep  a  passage  as  in  the  former  case ; 
no  reflux  in  the  tide  on  which  minute  philosophers  might 
fasten  to  depreciate  the  miracle.  It  seems,  dieretore,  to  have 
been  providentially  designed,  to  silence  cavils  respecting  the 
former:  it  was  done  at  noonday,  in  the  presence  oi  the  neigh- 
bouring inhabitants :  and  it  struck  terror  into  the  kings  of 
the  Amorites  and  Canaanites  westward  of  the  river,  whwe 
hearts  melted,  neither  was  there  any  spirit  in  them  any  more, 
because  of  the  children  of  Israel,  (Josh.  v.  1.)  The  place 
where  the  Israelites  thus  miraculously  passed  this  river, 
is  supposed  to  be  the  fords  of  Jordan  mentioned  in  Judg. 
iii.  26. 

The  other  remarkable  streams  or  rivulets  of  Palestine  are 
the  following  :«- 

>  Game's  RecoUectiont  of  Travels  in  the  East,  p.  38.  London,  1830.  8vo. . 
«  Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  U.  pp.  Ifi6,  157. 

>  BuckinffhaiD's  Travels,  p.  315.  «  Three  Weeks  in  Palestine,  p.  90. 
•  Maundrell's  Journey,  p.  110.    Br.  Macmichael's  Travels  from  Moscow 

lo  Constantinople,  in  the  years  1S17, 1816.  p.  191.  (Lend.  1819.  4to.)  The 
Jordan  is  annoally  freqaented  by  many  thousand  pilgrims,  chiefly  of  the 
Greek  church,  under  the  protection  of  the  Moosilllm,  or  Turkish  governor 
oTJerusalem,  and  a  strong  military  escort.  Ibid.  pp.  191, 192.  Richardson's 
rnveliS  ToL  il  p.  337.    Irby's  and  Mangles'  Travels,  pp.  329,  330. 


2.  The  Arnor,  which  descends  from  the  mountains  of  the 
same  name,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Dead  Sea. 

3.  The  SiHOE  (the  Belus  of  ancient  geographers,  at  pre- 
sent called  the  Kardanah),  has  its  source  about  four  miles  to 
the  east  of  the  head  of  the  river  Kishon.  It  waters  the  plains 
of  Acre  and  Esdraelon,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  the  gulph  of 
Keilah.8 

4.  The  brook  Jabbok  takes  its  rise  in  the  same  mountains, 
and  falls  into  the  river  Jordan.  It  is  a  rapid  stream,  flowing 
over  a  rocky  bed ;  its  waters  are  clear,  and  agreeable  to  the 
taste,  and  its  banks  are  very  thickly  woodea  with  oleander 
and  plane  trees,  wild  olfves,  wild  almonds,  and  numerous 
other  trees.  By  the  Arabs  it  is  now  termed  Nahr^el-Zerkah, 
or  the  river  of  Kerkah,  from  a  neighbouring  station  or  vil- 
lage of  that  name.' 

0.  The  Karah,  or  Brook  of  Retds,  springs  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Judah,  but  only  flows  during  the  winter,  and  it  falls 
into  the  Mediterranean  Sea  near  Cssarea :  it  formerly  sepa* 
rated  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  from  that  of  Manasseh.  (Josh, 
xvii.  8,  9.J 

6.  The  brook  Bbsor  (1  Sam.  xxx.  9.)  falls  into  the  same 
sea  between  Gaza  and  Rhinocorura. 

7.  The  Kishon,  now  called  the  Moukattoua,  issues  from 
the  mountains  of  Carmel,  at  the  foot  of  which  it  forms  two 
streams ;  one  flows  eastward  into  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  the 
other,  taking  a  westerly  couree  through  the  plain  of  Jezreel 
or  Esdraelon,  discharges  itself  into  Uie  Mediterranean  Sea, 
at  a  short  distance  to  the  south  of  Aero  or  Acre.  This  is  the 
stream  noticed  in  1  Kings  xviii.  40. :  when  swollen  by  heavy 
rains  it  is  impassable.^ 

8.  The  Kedron,  Kidron,  or  Cedroit,  as  it  is  variously 
termed  ^2  Sam.  xv.  23.  1  Kings  zv.  13.  2  Kings  xxiii.  6. 
12.  2  Cnron.  xxix.  16.  Jer.  xxxi.  40.  John  xviu.  1.),  runs 
in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  eastward  of  Jerusalem,  between 
that  city  and  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Except  during  the  win- 
ter, or  after  heavy  rains,  its  channel  is  generally  dry,  but, 
when  swollen  by  torrents,  it  flows  with  great  impetuosity  ;> 
its  waters  are  said  to  become  dark  and  turbid,  probably  oe- 
cause  it  collects  the  waste  of  the  adjacent  hills;  and,  like 
other  brooks  in  cities,  it  is  contaminated  with  the  filth,  of 
which  it  is  the  receptacle  and  common  sewer.  The  blood 
and  offal  of  the  victims  sacrificed  in  the  temple  are  said,  in 
later  times,  to  have  been  carried  off  by  a  dram  into  the  Ke- 
dron.>o  As  no  mention  is  made  of  bridges  in  Palestine,  it  is 
probable  that  the  inhabitants  forded  the  rivere  and  brooks 
wherever  it  was  practicable,  (in  the  same  manner  as  persons 
of  both  sexes  do  to  this  day  in  Bengal),  which  is  alluded  to 
in  Isa.  xlvii.  2. 

Of  the  Lakes  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  three  are  paiticu- 
larl V  wordiy  of  notice ;  that  of  Galilee  or  Gennesareth,  the 
Laie  Merom,  and  the  Lake  of  Sodom,  botli  of  which  are 
termed  mcw,"  agreeably  to  the  Hebrew  phraseology,  which 
gives  the  name  of  sea  to  any  large  body  of  water. 

1.  The  Sea  of  Galilee  (so  c^led  from  its  situation  on  the 
eastern  borders  of  that  division  of  Palestine),  through  which 
the  Jordan  flows,  was  anciently  called  the  Sea  of  Chinnereih 
(>fum.  xxxiv.  11.)  or  Chinneroth  (Josh.  xii.  3.),  from  its 
vicinity  to  the  town  of  that  name;  afterwards  Gennesar  (1 
Mace.  xi.  67.),  and  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  Genesarefk  or 
Gennesareth  (Luke  v.  1.),  from  the  neighbouring  land  of  the 
same  name  (Matt.  xiv.  34.  Mark  vi.  53.) ;  and  also  the  Sea 
of  Tiberias  (John  vi.  1.  xxi.  1.),  from  the  contiguous  city  of 
Tiberias.  This  capacious  lake,  almost  equal  in  the  grandeur 
of  its  appearance  to  that  of  Geneva,  spreads  its  transparent 
waters  over  all  the  lower  territory,  extending  from  the  north- 
east to  the  south-west.  The  walere  of  the  northern  part  of 
this  lake  abound  with  fish:  this  circumstance  marks  the 
propriety  of  our  Lord's  parable  of  the  net  cast  into  the  sea 
(Matt.  xiii.  47,  48.),  which  was  delivered  by  him  from  a 
vessel  near  the  shore.  The  fish  are  said  to  be  most  delicious. 
There  is  not  much  variety,  but  the  best  sort  is  the  most  com- 
mon ;  it  is  a  species  of  bream,  ec^ual  to  the  finest  perch.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  there  is  not  a  single  boat  of  any  description 

•  Shaw's  Travels,  vol  H.  p.  33. 
^  Buckingham's  Travels,  p.  32S. 

■  Game's  LeUers,  p.  250.  RichteHs  Pilfrimsges  in  the  EasLin  1816— 
1816.  (Cabinet  of  Foreign  Voyages,  vol  i.  pp.  1S9,  160.  London,  1923.) 

•  In  liice  manner  the  nvers  of  Cyprus  (which  island  lies  lo  the  north- west 
of  the  Holy  I^and)  are  dry  during  the  summer  months,  and  are  swollen 
into  torrents  by  sudden  rains.    Dr.  Clarke's  Tnvela  vol.  iv.  p.  73. 

<•  Lightfoot's  Chorographical  Century,  on  Matthew,  chap.  38.  fine. 
(Works,  vol.  i.  p.  80.) 

11  This  appellation  is  retained  by  the  naodera  inhabitants,  who  reside  in 
Its  vicinity,  ''  who,  like  the  earliest  ones,  call  their  water  a  «eo,and  reckon 
it  and  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  south  of  them  to  be  the  two  largest  known  except 
the  great  ocean."    Buckingham's  Travels^  p.  471. 
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on  &e  lake  at  present ;  and  the  fish  are  caught,  phrtVr  hj  the 
fisheraien  going  into  the  water,  up  to  their  waist,  ana  throw- 
iD|(  in  a  hand  net,  and  partly  with  casting  nets  from  the 
beach  :  a  method  which  must  yield  a  rery  small  quantity, 
compared  to  what  they  would  g[et  vnth  boats.* 

Pliny  states  this  lake  to  be  sixteen  miles  in  length  by  six 
miles  in  breadth.  Josephus,  whose  intimate  knowledge  of 
his  coontry  gives  his  descriptions  a  high  claim  to  attention, 
says  that  *^  its  breadth  is  forty  furlongs,  and  its  length  one 
hundred  and  forty.  Its  waters  are  sweet  and  very  agreeable 
for  drinking,  for  they  are  finer  than  the  thick  waters  of  other 
fens.  The  lake  is  also  pure,  and  on  every  side  ends  directly 
at  the  shores,  and  at  the  sand :  it  is  also  of  a  temperate  na- 
ture, when  drawn  up,  and  softer  than  river  or  fountam  water : 
and  it  is  so  cold,  that  the  people  of  the  place  cannot  warm  it 
by  setting  it  in  the  sun,  m  the  hottest  season  of  the  year. 
Tiiere  are  several  kinds  of  fish  in  it,  different  both  to  the 
taste  and  sight  from  those  elsewhere.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  the  river  Jordan."^ 

The  fidelity  of  Josephus^s  description  is  attested  by  two 
learned  and  acute  modem  travellers.  Mr.  Buckingham,  who 
beheld  it  in  1816,  observes  that  **  all  these  features  aredrawn 
with  an  accuracy  that  could  only  have  been  attained  by  one 
resident  in  the  country.  The  size  is  still  nearly  the  same, 
the  borders  of  the  lake  still  end  at  the  beaoh  or  the  sands, 
at  the  feet  of  the  mountains  which  environ  it.  Its  waters  are 
still  as  sweet  and  temperate  as  ever,  and  the  lake  abounds 
with  great  numbers  of  nsh  of  various  sizes  and  kinds.  The 
appearance  of  the  lake  as  seen  from  Capernaum,"  Mr. 
dnekingham  states,  *'  is  still  grand ;  its  greatest  length  mns 
nearly  north  and  south  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles ;  and  its 
breadth  seems  to  be,  in  general,  from  six  to  nine  miles.  The 
barren  aspect  of  the  mountains  on  each  side,  and  the  total 
absence  of  wood,  give,  however,  a  east  of  dulness  to  the  pic- 
ture ;  and  this  is  increased  to  melancholy  by  the  dead  calm 
of  its  waters  and  the  silence  which  reigns  throughout  its 
"Whole  extent,  where  not  a  boat  or  vessel  of  any  kind  is  to  be 
found."* 

Dr.  Clarke,  hj  whom  this  lake  was  visited  a  few  years 
before  Mr.  Buckingham's  arrival,  describes  it  as  longer  and 
finer  than  our  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  lakes,  although 
it  yields  in  majesty  to  the  stupendous  features  of  Loch  Lo- 
mond in  Scotland :  like  our  Windermere,  the  lake  of  Gen- 
nesareth  is  often  greatly  agitated  by  winds.  (Matt.  viii.  23 — 
97.)  A  strong  current  marks  the  passage  of  the  Jordan 
through  the  middle  of  this  lake ;  and  when  this  is  opposed  by 
contrary  winds,  which  blow  here  with  the  force  ol  a  hum- 
cane  from  the  south-east,  sweeping  into  the  lake  from  the 
mountains,  a  boisterous  sea  is  instantly  raised :  this  the  small 
▼easels  of  the  country  are  ill  qualified  to  resist.  ^*  The 
wind,'*  says  he,  '*  rendered  its  surface  rough,  and  called  to 
mind  the  sitoation  of  our  Saviour's  disciples ;  when,  in  one 
of  the  small  vessels,  which  traversed  these  waters,  they  were 
tossed  in  a  storm,  and  saw  Jesus  in  the  fourth  watch  of  the 
night  walking  to  them  upon  the  waves."  (Matt.  xiv.  34— 
26.)  These  agitations,  however,  do  not  last  for  any  length 
of  lime. — Its  broad  and  extended  surface,  covering  the  bot- 
tom of  a  profound  valley,  environed  by  loi^  and  precipitous 
eminences  (excepting  only  the  narrow  entrance  and  outlets 
at  the  Jordan  at  each  extremity),  added  to  the  impression  of 
a  certain  reverential  awe  unaer  which  every  Christian  pil- 

Erim  approaches  it,  give  it  a  character  of  dignity  unparal- 
led  by  any  similar  scenery.'*  When  not  agitated  by  tem- 
pests, the  water  is  stated  to  be  as  clear  as  the  purest  crystal, 
sweet,  cool,  and  most  refreshing  to  the  taste. 

2.  The  Waters  op  Merom,  mentioned  in  Josh.  xi.  5.  7., 
are  generally  supposed  to  be  the  lake,  afterwards  called  Sa- 
mochonitis,  which  lies  between  the  head  of  the  river  Jordan 
and  the  Se^  of  Tiberias.  Its  modern  name  is  Houle.  Ac- 
cording to  Josephus,  it  is  thirty  furlongs  broad,  and  sixty 
furlongs  in  length ;  and  its  marshes  extend  to  the  place  called 
Daphne,^  where  the  Jordan  issues  from  it.    Though  its 

>  Tmvels  in  Egypt,  &e.  by  Captabts  Irhj  and  Mangles,  p.  295.  Madden's 
TraTeU  inTorker,  Ac.  vol.  ii.  p.  ^inl  See  awo  Camels  Letters  from  the  East, 
pp.  251—363.  Richter^s  Pilgrtnu^es  in  the  EasL  <Cttbinet  of  Foreign 
Voyafcs,  toL  i.  p.  157.) 

•  Jo»enhiM  de  BeU.  Jud.  lib.  Hi.  c.  10.  f  7.  PritU  Introd.  in  Nov. 
Te«».  p.  6C3. 

■  Buckincham'B  Travels,  pp.  470^  471.  Mr.  Jowett's  estimate  nearly 
coincides  with  that  of  Mr.  Buclclngham  (Christian  Researches  in  Syria, 
p.  175.  X  ns  aJ«o  does  that  of  Mr.  Rae  Wilson.  (Travels  in  the  Holy  Land, 
vo!.  ii.  pp.  13,  14, 3d  edition.) ' 

•  Dr.  Olarlse's  Travels,  vol.  iv.  pp.  209,  210.  235.  Buckingham's  Travels, 
pp.  468.  471. 

•  Oe  BdL  Jud.  lib.  Iv.  c.  1.  f  1.  Reland  conieeturea  that,  ibr  TtepAne, 
hi  this  paasive  of  Josephus,  we  oufht  to  read  Dan,  as  there  is  no  mention 


waters  are  no  longer  hitter,  this  lake  derives  no  small  intemt 
firom  the  illustrations  and  allusions  so  often  made  to  it  by.  the 
prophets.fi 

3.  The  Laki  or  Sea  of  Sodom,  or  the  Dkad  Sea,  has 
been  celebrated  not  only  by  the  sacred  writers,  but  also  by 
Josephus,  and  several  profane  authors.^  It  was  anciently 
called  in  the  Scriptures  the  Sea  of  the  Plain  (Deut.  iii.  17. 
iv.  49.),  being  situated  in  a  valley,  with  a  plain  lying  to  Uie 
south  of  it,  where  once  flourished  the  cities  of  bodom  and 
Gomorrah,  with  the  other  cities  of  the  plain  ;-^he  Salt  Sea 
(Deut.  iii.  17.  Josh.  xv.  6.)  (rom  the  extremely  saline,  and 
bitter,  taste  of  its  waters; — ^the  Suit  Sea  eastvutrd  (Num. 
xxxiv.  3.>--and  the  East  Sea  (Ezek.  xlvii.  18.  Joel  ii.  20.), 
from  its  situation  relatively  to  Judaea.  By  Josephus  and 
other  writers  it  was  called  the  Lake  Jtp/uUtiiee,  from  the 
abundance  of  bitumen  found  in  it;  and  by  Jeroime,  the  Bead 
Sea,  that  is,  the  Bituminous  Lake,  from  ancient  traditions, 
erroneously  though  generally  received,  that  no  living  crea- 
ture can  exist  in  its  stagnant  and  hydro-sulphuretted  waters, 
which,  thougrh  they  look  remarkably  clear  and  pure,  are  in 
the  highest  degree  salt,  bitter,  and  nauseous  in  the  extreme, 
and  of  such  a  degree  of  specific  gravity  as  will  enable  a  man 
to  float  on  their  surface  without  motion.^  The  acrid  saltnesa 
of  its  waters  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  sea ;  and  the 
land,  which  surrounds  this  lake,  being  equally  impregnated 
with  titat  saltness,  refuses  to  produce  any  plants  except  a 
few  stunted  thorns,  which  wear  the  brown  garb  of  the  desert: 
To  this  circumstance  Moses  alludes  in  Deut.  xxix.  23.^-*-7%« 
tvhole  land  thereof  is  brimstone  and  salt.'*)'  The  air  itself^ 
which  is  b}[  evaporation  loaded  with  it,  and  which  is  im* 
pregnated  with  tne  sulphureous  and  bituminous  vapours,  it 
fatiu  to  vegetation:  hence  arises  the  deadly  aspect  which 
reigns  around  the  lake."*  Here  formerly  stood  tiie  cities  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  which,  with  three  other  cities  of  the 
plain,  were  consumed  by  fire  from  heaven;  to  this  destruo-> 
tion  there  are  numerous  allusions  in  the  Scriptures,  as  dis- 
playing most  signally  the  certainty  and  suddenness  of  the 
divme  anger  which  sooner  or  later  overtakes  the  impenitently 
wicked.  Viewing  this  sea  Twhich  has  never  been  navigated 
since  those  cities  were  engulphed)  from  me  spot  where  the 
Jordan  discharges  its  waters  mto  it,  this  body  cyf  water  takea 

of  any  place  called  Daphne  in  this  vicinity,  and  Daphne  near  Antioch  isas 
for  distant  from  the  waters  of  Merom.    Palestina,  torn.  i.  p.  953. 

•  Game's  Recollections  of  the  East,  p.  39. 

«  Josephns  da  Bell.  Jad.  lib.  iv.  c.d.  i  4. ;  PUny,  Hist  Nat  Mb.  v.  e.  16j 
Tacitus,  Hist.  >ib.  v.  c.  6. :  Justin,  lib.  zxzvi.  c.  3. ;  Strabo,  lib.  xvi.  pp.  1087, 
1088.  edit.  Ojton. 

•  Irby's  and  Mangles'  Travels,  p.  330.  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  the  Arts,  vol  viii.  p.  164.  An  analysis  of  the  water  of  the 
Dead  Sea  (a  phial  of  which  had  been  brought  to  England  bv  Mr.  Gordon 
of  Clunie,  at  the  reouest  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks),  conducted  by  Dr. 
Marcet,  gave  the  following  results :— This  water  is  perfectly  transparent, 
and  does  not  deposit  any  crystals  on  standing  in  close  vessels.— its  taste 
is  peculiarly  bitter,  saline,  and  pungent.— The  application  of  tests  or  re* 
agents  proves  that  it  contains  the  muriatic  and  stilphuric  acids.  ^  There  is 
no  alumina  in  it,  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  saturated  with  marine  salt  or 
muriate  of  soda.— On  summinc  up  the  contents  of  160  grains  of  the  water, 
they  were  found  to  hold  in  s^utlon  the  following  substances,  and  in  the 
under-meoUoned  proportions  :— 

Salts.  Acid. 

Muriate  of  lime 6,88  grains  3,89  grains. 

Muriate  of  magnesia 15.37      "  8,61 

Muriate  of  soda 15.54      "  7,15 

BelenUe 0,08     " 


36,87 


18,66 


And,  consequently,  the  proportions  of  these  salts  in  100  grains  of  the 
water  would  l>e  :— 

Grains. 

Muriate  of  lime 8,920 

Muriate  of  magnesia 10,246 

Muriate  of  soda 10,360 

Sulphate  of  lime 0,054 

aiiieo 

Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  for  1807, 
part  ii.  pp.  298—312.  Another  snalysis,  made  by  the  eminent  French 
chemist,  IN.  Gav-Lussac  in  1819,  gave  nearly  similar  results.  (See  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Science,  Ac.  vol.  viii.  p.  165.)  ^'  Hence  it  appears  that  the  Dead 
Sea  water  »ov  contains  sbout  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  salt  supposed  in 
a  state  of  perfect  desiccation ;  or,  if  they  be  desiccated  at  the  leusperature 
of  180  degrees  on  Fahrenheit's  scale,  they  will  amoant  to  forty-one  per 
cent,  of  the  water.  If  any  person  wish  for  a  stronger  confirmation  of  the 
Scripture  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Dead  Sea  than  tiiis  Aimishes,  we 
can  only  pity  the  miserable  state  of  incredulity  to  which  he  is  reduced, 
and  commit  nim  to  the  influences  of  that  Power  which  can  cause  the  '  wil- 
derness to  blossom  as  the  rose.'  and  from  '  stones  raise  up  children  unto 
Abraham.' "    Eclectic  Review  for  1809,  vol.  v.  part  i.  p.  134. 

•  In  the  vicinity  of  thif  sea  CTaptidns  Irby  and  Mangles  collected  Inrops 
of  nitre  and  fine  sulphur,  firom  the  size  of  a  nutmeg  to  tliat  of  a  small  hen's 
egg,  which  had  been  brought  down  firom  the  surrounding  cliffli  by  the  rain. 
Travels  in  Egypt,  &c.  p.  463. 

<«  Volney'sTravels in  Egypt  and  Hvrta,  vol  i.  p.  286. 8vo.  3d  edit;  Tur* 
ner'sTour  in  the  Levant,  vol.  U.  p.  22/. 
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a  south-easterly  direction  visible  for  ten  or  fifteen  miles, 
when  it  disappears  in  a  curve  towards  the  east.  Its  sur- 
face is  generally  unruffled,  from  the  hollow  of  the  basin  in 
which  It  lies,  scarcely  admitting  the  free  passage  neces- 
sary for  a  strong  breeze ;  it  is,  however,  for  the  same  reason, 
subject  to  whirminds  or  squalls  of  short  duration.*  The  ex- 
panse of  water  at  this  point  has  been  supposed  not  to  exceed 
five  or  six  miles ;  though  the  mountains,  which  skirt  each 
side  of  the  valley  of  the  Dead  Sea,  are  apparently  separated 
by  A  distance  of  eight  miles.^  These  mountains  present  to 
the  eye  of  the  spectator  granite,  and  those  other  rocks,  which 
(according  to  the  Wemerian  system  of  geology)  characterize 
the  oldest  or  primitive  formation.  It  is  probable  that  this 
region,  at  a  remote  period,  was  the  theatre  of  immense  vol- 
canoes, the  effects  of  which  may  still  be  traced  along  the 
banks  of  the  Lower  Jordan,  and  more  especially  on  the  lake 
itself,  on  the  shores  of  which  bitumen,  lava,  and  pumice 
stones  continue  to  be  thrown  by  the  waves.'  As  the  Dead 
8eti  advances  towards  the  south,  it  evidently  increases  in 
breadth.^  Pliny  states  the  total  length  to  be  one  hundred 
miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  twen^-five.  But  Dr.  Shaw 
and  other  modem  travellers,  who  appear  to  have  ascertained 
its  dimensions  with  accuracy,  have  estimated  its  length  to  be 
about  seventy-two  English  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  to 
be  nearly  nineteen.^  A  profound  silence,  awful  as  death, 
hangs  over  the  l^e :  not  a  ripple  is  to  be  seen  on  its  surface ; 
and  **  its  desolate  though  majestic  features  are  well  suited  to 
the  tales  related  concerning  it  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try, who  all  speak  of  it  with  terror. "« 

4.  The  Great  Sea,  mentioned  in  Num.  xxxiv.  6.  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Sacred  Volume,  is  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
80  called  by  way  of  eminence :  in  Exod.  xxii.  31.  it  is  called 
the  Sea  of  the  PhilUtina,  because  their  country  bordered  on 
its  shores. 

5.  The  Red  Sea,  so  often  noticed,  is  now  known  by  the 
appellation  of  the  Arabian  Gulph.' 

Besides  the  preceding  rivere  and  lakes,  the  Scriptures 
mention  several  Fodntauis  and  Wells.  In  a  country  where 
these  are  of  rare  occurrence,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  should 
anciently  have  given  rise  to  strife  and  contention.^  (Gen. 
xxi.  25.  xxvi.  20.)  The  most  remaricable  of  these  fountains 
and  wells  are  the  Fot»ntotn  or  Pool  of  Siloam,  and  Jaeob'*8  Well, 

1.  SiLOAM  was  a  fountain  under  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
east,  between  the  city  and  the  brook  Kedron :  it  is  supposed 
to  be  the  same  as  the  fountain  En-Rogel,  or  the  FuUer^s 
Fountain  (Josh.  xv.  7.  and  xviii.  16.  2  Sam.  xvii.  17.  and 
1  Kings  i.  9.),  and  also  the  Gihon.  (1  Kings  i.  33.)  The 
spring  issues  from  a  rock,  and  runs  in  a  Buent  stream,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  Isaiah,  (viii.  6.)    The  modem 

t  Btickingham'a  Traveifl  in  Patostine,  p.  293. 

•  "  The  inoantaina  on  the  Judean  side  are  lower  than  those  or  the  Ara- 
bian, and  also  of  a  lighter  colour ;  the  latter  chain,  at  iU  southern  eztre- 
mitT,  is  atid  to  consist  of  daric  granite,  and  of  various  colours.  The  hills. 
which  branch  off  from  the  western  end,  are  composed  entirely  of  white 
chalic :  bitumsn  abounds  most  on  the  opposite  shore.  There  is  no  outlet 
to  this  lalce,  though  the  Jordan  flows  into  it,  as  did  formerly  the  Kedron, 
and  the  Amon  to  the  south.  It  is  not  known  that  there  has  been  any 
visible  tneresse  or  decrease  of  its  waters.  Some  have  suoposed  that  it 
finds  a  subterraneous  passage  to  the  Mediterranean,  or  that  there  is  a  con- 
siderable suction  in  the  plain  which  forms  its  western  boundary."  (Came's 
Letters,  pp.  317.  318.)  But  the  uniform  level  of  its  waters  is  sufficienUy 
acconnted  for  by  the  Quantity  which  is  evaporated.     (See  Dr.  Stiaw's 

™Volney'8  Travels  in  Syria,  vol.' I.  pp.  281,  292.  Travels  of  All  Bey  (M. 
Badhia),  vol.  ii.  p.  263.  Bucicingham's  Travels,  pp.  443.  44&  RusseU's 
Palestine,  p.  4  L2. 
«  JolliflTo's  I>5ttcrs  from  Palestine,  p.  118.  .  ^.  .  ^ 
»  Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  i,  p.  157.  Mr.  Came,  however,  who  visited  the 
Dead  Sea  in  1825,  estimates  its  length  to  be  about  sixty  mites,  and  its  fcene- 
ral  breadth  eij(ht.  On  his  arrival  at  its  shore,  where  the  waters  lav  lilte 
lead,  there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind.  "  Whoever,"  says  this  intelligent 
traveller,  "  has  seen  the  Dead  flea,  will  ever  after  have  Its  aspect  impressed 
upon  bis  memory ;  it  is,  in  truth,  a  gloomy  and  fearful  spectacle.  The  pre- 
cipices, in  general,  descend  abrnpUy  into  the  lake,  and  on  account  of  their 
height  it  is  seldom  agitated  by  the  wmds.  Its  shores  are  not  visited  by  anv 
footstep,  save  that  of  the  wild  Arab,  and  he  holds  it  in  snperstltious  dread. 
No  unpleasant  effluvia  are  perceptible  round  it,  and  birds  are  seen  occa- 
sionally flying  across A  tew  inches  beneath  the  surface  of  the  m«'d  arc 

found  those  bUck  sulphureous  stones,  out  of  which  crosses  are  made, 
and  sold  to  the  piUrims.  The  vrater  has  ao  abominable  taste,  in  which 
that  of  salt  predominates ;  and  we  observed  incrustations  of  salt  on  the 
surface  of  some  of  the  rocks."    Letters  from  the  East,  pp.  316, 317. 

•  For  an  account  and  refutation  of  the  ancient  traditions  concerning  the 
Dead  Sea.  see  Dr.  Clarice's  Travels,  vol  iv.  pp.  400-406.  8vo.  A  compre- 
hensive disfert  of  nearly  all  that  has  been  written  concerning  this  sea  will 
be  found  In  the  Modem  Traveller,  Palf>stine,  pp.  204—234. 

1  See  the  article  Rbd  Sba,  id  the  Historisal  and  Geographical  Index, 

•  When  Capt.  Light  descended  in  1814,  into  the  beautiful  plain  of  Sephora, 
or  Sephoury,  at  a  short  distance  from  Naxareth,  ha  saw  in  the  centre  a 
band  of  herdsmen,  armed  with  muskets,  watering  their  cattle  in  a  large 
stone  reservoir.  With  them  he  was  obliged  to  have  an  altercation  before 
they  wouW  permit  him  to  water  his  horse,  without  paying  for  the  privilege. 
Travels,  p.  l»6.    Three  Weeks  iu  Polestine,  p.  6a 


descent  to  this  fountain  is  hy  fifteen  or  sixteen  steps.  Being 
defended  from  the  sun,  it  is  deliciously  cool,  ana  clear  as 
cr}'stal :  it  has  a  kind  of  ebb  and  flood,  sometimes  discharg- 
ing its  current  like  the  fountain  of  Vaucluse ;  at  others,  re- 
taining and  scarcely  suffering  it  to  run  at  all.  The  pool  or 
rather  the  two  pools  of  the  same  name  are  quite  close  to  the 
spring.  They  are  still  used  for  washing  liifen  as  formerly.* 
Anciently,  its  waters  were  conducted  into  the  two  large  reser- 
Yoirs  or  pools,  already  noticed  in  page  21.  Modem  travei- 
lers  relate  that  people  still  bathe  tneir  eyes  with  the  waters 
of  this  fountain,  in  memory  of  the  miracle  performed  on  the 
man  who  had  been  bom  blind.  At  this  fountain,  the  ancient 
Jews  were  wont  to  draw  water  with  great  solemnity  on  the 
last  day  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles :  an  account  of  this  cere- 
mony will  be  found  in  Part  III.  chap.  iy.  $  vii.  of  this 
yolume. 

2.  Jacob's  Well  or  fountain  is  situated  at  a  small  distance 
from  Sichem  or  Sechem,  also  called  Sychar,  and  at  present 
Napolose :  it  was  the  residence  of  Jacob  before  his  sons  slew 
the  Shechemites.  It  has  been  yisited  by  pUg^rims  of  all  ages^ 
but  especially  by  Christians,  to  whom  it  has  become  an  ob« 
ject  of  yeneretion  from  the  memorable  discourse  of  our  Sa- 
•viour  with  the  woman  of  Samaria. 'o    (John  iy.  5—30.) 

In  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  water  in  the  East,  trayel- 
lera  are  careful  to  stop  as  often  as  possible  near  some  riyer, 
fountain,  or  well :  this  will  probably  account  for  Jacob's  halt- 
ing with  his  fiaonily  at  the  ford  Jabbok  (Gen.  xxxii.  23.^ ;  for 
the  Israelites  assembling  their  forces  near  the  fountains  of 
Jezreel  (1  Sam.  xxiz.  1.),  as  the  celebrated  Moslem  warrior 
Saladin  afterwards  did ;"  and  for  David's  men  that  were  un- 
able to  march  with  him,  waiting  for  him  by  the  brook  Besor. 
( 1  Sam.  XXX.  21.)  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  ancient  wells, 
mentioned  in  Gen.  xyi.  14.  xxiy.  20.  and  Exod.  ii.  15.,  wtre 
furnished  with  some  conveniences  for  drawing  water  to  re- 
fresh the  fainting  traveller,  and  with  troughs  or  other  contri- 
vances for  supplying  cattle  with  water,  similar  to  those  which 
are  to  this  day  found  in  Pereia,  Arabia,  and  other  countries  in 
the  East.^>  In  Eccl.  xii.  6.  Solomon  alludes  to  a  wheel  as 
being  employed  for  the  purpose  of  raising  water."  Great  pre- 
cautions were  taken,  anciently  as  well  as  in  modem  times,  to 
prevent  the  moving  sands  from  choking  up  their  wells,  by 
placing  a  stone  over  the  mouth  (Gen.  xxix.  2— ;8.)  -after  the 
requisite  siipply  had  been  drawn  up ;  or  by  locking  them  up, 
which  Sir  John  Chardin  thinks  was  done  at  Laban's  well, 
of  which  Rachel,  perhaps,  kept  the  key.  (Gen.  xxix.  6. 9.) 
The  stopping  up  of  wells  is  to  this  day  an  act  of  hostility  in 
the  East,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  (Gen. 
xxvi.  15 — 18.),  and  of  Hezekiah  (2  Ohron.  xxxii.  3, 4.),  and 
also  long  after  among  several  ancient  nations.  Thus,  the 
Scythians,  in  ^eir  retreat  before  the  Pereians,  under  Darius, 
filled  up  the  wells  and  fountains  which  lay  m  their  way  :^* 
and  Arsaces  ordered  the  wells  to  be  broken  and  filled  up, 
upon  the  advance  of  Antiochus  from  Ecbatana ;  while  the 
latter,  who  was  fully  aware  of  their  consequence  to  himself 
and  his  army,  sent  a  detachment  of  a  thousand  horse,  to  drive 
away  the  Pereian  cavalry  who  were  employed  upon  this  ser- 

•  Chateaubriand's  Travels,  vol.  II.  pp.  34. 36.  Mr.  Buckingham,  who  visited 
the  fountain  of  diloam  in  1816,  describes  it  as  a  dirlv,  little  brook ;  whicli 
even  In  the  rainy  season  is  said  to  be  an  insignificant  ujuddy  stream. 
Travels  in  Palestine,  p.  18a    See  also  Richardson's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  357. 

io  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iv.  pp.  278—280.  Some  learned  men  have 
conjectured  that  Jacob's  well  was  onl/  a  cistern  or  reservoir  for  rain 
water ;  but  the  whole  of  the  surroundmg  scenery  confirms  the  evange- 
list's narrative,  and  tlie  antiquity  of  the  well.  Such  cisterns,  indeed,  are 
common  m  the  oriental  deserts  to  this  day ;  and  it  is  perhaps  to  conve- 
niences of  tins  kind,  made  or  renewed  by  the  devout  Israelites,  in  the 
vailey  of  Baca,  to  facilitate  tlieir  going  up  to  JeruEalem,  that  the  Psalmist 
refers  (Ixxxiv.  6, 7.)  where  he  spealcs  of  going  firom  strength  to  strength 
till  they  apjieared  in  Z'wa.    Ilarmer's  Observations,  vol.  ii.  p.  184.    To 

Brevent  accidents  by  the  owners  of  such  cisterns  leaving  them  uncovered, 
loses  enacted  vaiious  regulations.    See  Exod.  xxi.  33, 34. 

"  Uariiier's  Observations,  vol.  iii.  p.  401.  The  Christian  kings  of  Jerusa- 
lem, in  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  also  assembled  their  forces  at  a 
fountain  between  Nazareth  and  Sephons.    ibid. 

t«  In  tlie  villages  of  Ethiopia,  Messrs.  Waddington  and  Hanbury  frequently 
met  with  huts  by  the  road-side,  containing  large  jars  of  water  for  travellers. 
When  there  Is  no  hut,  the  jar  is  generally  placed  under  a  pine  tree. 
Journal  of  a  Visit  to  Ethiopia,  p.  36.  ,     ^  ^  ^     ,  , 

»  In  Smyrna  and  many  other  places  m  the  East,  a  large  wheel  is  fixed 
over  the  mouth  of  a  well  in  a  vertical  position  :  to  this  wheel  a  number  of 
pitchers  is  attached  in  such  a  manner,  that  by  means  of  its  revolution, 
which  is  effected  by  a  horse,  they  are  continually  descending  and  filling, 
and  ascending  and  discharging  themselves.  (Hartley's  Researches  fn 
Greece,  pp  2^  236.)  In  the  Russian  Government  of  Iver,  Dr.  Henderson 
was  struck  with  the  number  of  wells  which  he  saw,  over  each  of  which  is 
built  B  large  wooden  apparatus,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  windlass,  with  a  wheel 
about  six  feet  in  diameter,  which  is  turned  round  by  the  hand,  and  thus 
the  water  is  drawn  up  in  a  bucket.  He  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  obviously  to 
a  machine  of  this  kind  that  Solomon  refers  in  his  highly  figurative  picture 
of  oU  age.    Bi blic al  Researches,  p.  32.  __ 

i«  Herodotus,  lib.  iv.  c.  120.  torn.  i.  p.  292.    Oxon.  1809. 
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▼iee.1  Welld  and  foimtainB  were  also  lurking  places  of  rob- 
hers  and  assassins,  and  enemies  were  accustomed  to  lie  in 
ambnsh  at  them  as  they  are  now.  To  this  Deborah  alludes 
in  her  song.  (Judg.  ▼.  11.)  The  Crusaders  suffered  much 
from  the  Saracens,  who  lay  in  ambush  for  them  in  like  man- 
ner; and  Dr.  Shaw  mentions  a  beautiful  well  in  Barbary,  the 
water  of  which  is  receiyed  into  a  large  basin  for  the  accom- 
modation of  travellers ;  and  which  is  called  Shrub  we  krub, 
that  is.  Drink  and  away^  from  the  danger  which  they  incur 
of  meeting  with  assassins  there.' 
In  our  own  time  it  is  the  custom  for  the  oriental  women. 


MOUNTAINS  OF  THE  HOLY  LAND. 


particularlY  those  who  are  unmarried,  to  fetch  water  from  the 
wells,  in  tJie  mornings  and  evenings ;  at  which  times  they 
go  foiUi  adorned  with  their  trinkets.  This  will  account  for 
Rebecca^  fetching  water  (Gen.  xxiv.  15.^,  and  will  further 
prove  that  there  was  no  impropriety  in  Abraham's  servant 
preeenting  her  with  more  valuable  jewels  than  those  she  had 
before  on  ner  hands.  (Gren.  xxiv.  S2— 47.)' 

3.  As  the  cities  were  mostly  erected  on  eminences,  and  (as 
we  have  already  seen)  the  rains  fall  only  in  the  spring  and 
autumn,  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  constructed  Cisterhs, 
or  reservoirs  for  water,  both  in  cities  and  in  private  houses. 
Allusions  to  the  latter  occur  in  2  Kings  acvii.  31.  Prov.  v.  15. 
and  Isa.  xxxvi.  16.  Uzziah  king  of  Judab  cut  out  many  cis- 
terns (2  Chron.  xxvi.  10.)  for  the  supply  of  his  cattle.  Cis- 
terns of  very  larnnp  dimensions  exist,  at  this  day,  in  Palestine. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Bethlehem,  in  particular,  there  are  three 
capacious  pools,  known  by  the  name  of  Solomon's  Pools. 
They  are  in  the  shape  of  a  long  square,  covered  with  a  thick 
coat  of  plaster  in  tne  inside,  and  supported  by  abutments : 
the  woTKmanship  throughout,  like  every  thing  Jewish,  is 
more  remarkable  for  strength  than  beauty.  They  are  situated 
at  the  south  end  of  a  small  valley ;  and,  from  the  slope  of  the 
ground,  the  one  falls  considerably  below  the  level  of  the 
other.  That  on  the  west  is  nearest  the  source  of  the  spring, 
and  is  the  smallest,  being  about  four  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
long;  the  second  is  about  six  hundred  feet,  and  the  third, 
about  six  hundred  and  sixty  fe^t  long.  The  breadth  of  them 
all  is  nearly  the  same,  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet. 
The  fountains  communicate  freel^r  with  each  other,  and  are 
capable  of  holding  a  great  quantity  of  watei ;  which  they 
discharge  into  a  small  aqueduct,  that  conveys  it  to  Jerusalero. 
Both  /ountains  and  aqueduct  are  said  to  have  been  made  by 
Solomon  the  son  and  successor  of  David,  and  the  antiquity 
of  their  appearance  bears  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment.^ 

IV.  Palestine  is  a  mountainous  country,  especially  that 
part  of  it  which  is  situated  between  the  Mediterranean  or 
Great  Sea  and  the  river  Jordan.  The  principal  MouifTAiNs 
are  those  of  Lebanon,  Carmel,  Tabor,  the  mountains  of  Israel, 
and  of  Gilead :  those  which  are  either  within  tlie  limits,  or 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  have  been  noticed  in 
p.  19.  supra. 

1.  Lebanon,  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins  termed  Libanus,  is 
a  long*  chain  of  limestone  mountains,  on  the  summits  of  which 
fossilized  antediluvian  fishes  were  formerly  discovered  ;*  ex- 
tending from  the  neighbourhood  of  Sidon  on  the  west  to  the 


Poljbius,  lib.  z.  c.2^.  torn.  iii.  p.  253.  edit.  Schweighaeuser. 
Bopped  at  some  welLs  of  fresh  water,  where  they  found  a  great  awein- 


111.  p. 
•  H.imQer's  Obserrarions,  vol.  hi.  p.  409. 
Bvol   Burekhardt'8  Travels  in  Syria,  Set 


Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  J.  p.  63. 
p.  627.    Captahns  Irby  and  Mangles 


bla^e  of  camels  and  many  Arabs,  who  appeared  to  stop  all  passengers. 
They  entered  into  a  violent  dispute  with  the  conductors  of  those  nenrle- 
men :  and  pres«>nlly  levied  a  contribution  on  the  Arabs  who  accompanied 
them.  A  similar  fate  would  certainly  have  awaited  them,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  appearance  of  their  arms ;  as  the  chief  followed  them  all  the  way 
to  EI  Axish,  surveying  their  baggage  "with  the  most  thieving  inquisitive- 
nem.'*    Travels  in  Egypt,  &c.  pp.  173,  174. 

»  Harmer's  Observations,  vol.  1.  pp.  198, 199.  vol.  ii.  pp.  125.  l&l.  193.  vol.  lii. 
p.  401.  "  In  the  valley  of  Nazarerh,''  says  Dr.  Clarke,''anpearcd  one  of  those 
ibimtains,  which,  from  time  immemorial,  have  been  the  halting  place  ofcara- 
vans,  and  aometimes  the  scene  of  contention  and  bloodshed.  Tno  women  of 
Nazareth  were  passing  to  and  from  the  town.with  pitchers  upon  their  heads. 
We  stopped  to  view  the  group  of  camels  with  their  drivers,  who  were 
there  repoaing ;  and  calling  to  mind  the  manners  of  the  most  remote  ages, 
we  renewed  the  solicitations  of  Abraham's  servant  onto  Rebecca,  by  the 
well  of  Nahor.  Gen.  xxiv.  17."  (Travels,  vol.  iv.  p.  165.)  A  similar 
cnstom  was  observed  by  the  samelraveller  in  the  Isle  of  Syros.  (vol.  vL 
pp.  152,  l^y  And  by  Mr.  Emerson.  (Letters  from  the  i^ean,  vol.  ii.  p.  46.) 
At  Ckna  Mr.  Rae  ^VIl8on,  (Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  vol  ii.  pp.  3^  4.),  and  also 
Mr.  Came,  observed  several  of  the  women  bearing  stone  watering-pots  on 
their  besda  as  they  returned  from  the  well.  (Letters  from  the  East,  p.  253.) 
In  B«Df>il  it  is  the  universal  practice  for  the  women  to  go  to  pools  and 
rivers  to  fetch  water.  (Tompanies  of  four,  six,  ten,  or  more,  may  be  seen  in 
every  town,  daily,  going  to  fetch  water,  with  the  pitchers  resting  on  their 
sides.  (Ward's  View  of  the  History,  Ac.  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  Ti.  p.  316.) 
In  the  island  of  Oosa,  which  is  eighteen  miles  from  Malta,  Mr.  Jowett  Bays, 
that  the  women,  as  they  go  to  the  weiis  for  water,  carry  their  empty 
mtchers  horixontally  on  their  heads,  with  the  month  looicing  backwards. 
(Missionary  Kesister  for  1818,  p.  297.)    May  not  this  QluRtrate  Jer.  xiv.  3.1 

*  Dr.  Richardson's  Travel^  vol.  Ii.  pp.  379,  380l 

•  See  the  authorities  in  Reiand's  Palcstina,  torn.  I  p.  321. 


vicinity  of  Damascus  eastward,  and  fcnnioff  the  extrane 
northern  boundary  of  the  Holy  Land.  Anciently,  it  abounded 
with  odoriferous  trees  of  various  descriptions,  fi-om  which  the 
most  curious  ffumg  and  balsams  were  extracted.^ 

It  is  divided  into  two  principal  ridgres  or  ran^r^  parallel  to 
each  other,  the  most  westerly  of  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Libanus,  and  the  opposite  or  eastern  ridge  by  the 
appellation  of  Anti-Libanus :  but  the  Hebrews  do  not  make 
this  distinction  of  names,  denominating  both  summits  by  the 
common  name  of  Lebanon.    These  mountains  may  be  seen 
from  a  very  considerable  distance,  and  some  part  or  other  of 
them  is  covered  with  snow  throughout  the  year.    On  the 
loftiest  summit  of  all.  Dr.  Clarke  observed  the  snow  lying, 
not  in  natches,  as  he  had  seen  it  during  the  summer  upon  the 
tops  01  very  elevated  mountains,  but  investing  all  the  highor 
part  with  that  perfect  white  and  smooth  velvet-like  appear- 
ance which  snow  only  exhibits  when  it  is  very  deep— «  strik* 
ing  spectacle  in  such  a  climate,  where  the  benolder,  seeking 
protection  from  a  burning  sun,  almost  considers  the  firma- 
ment to  be  on  fire.'    These  mountains  are  by  no  means  bai^ 
Ten,  but  are  almost  all  well  cultivated,  ana  well  peopled: 
their  summits  are,  in  many  parts,  level,  and  form  extensive 
plains,  in  which  are  sown  corn,  and  all  kinds  of  pulse.    They 
are  watered  by  numerous  cold  flowing  sprinsa,  rivulets,  and 
streams  of  excellent  water,  which  difiuse  on  all  sides  a  fresh- 
ness and  fertility  even  in  the  most  elevated  regions.    To 
these  Solomon  has  a  beautiful  allusion.  ( Son g  i v.  1 5. )    Vine- 
yards, and  plantations  of  mulberry,  olive,  and  fig  trees  are 
also  cultivated  on  terraces  formed  by  walls,  which  support 
the  earth  from  being  washed  away  by  the  rains  from  Uie 
sides  of  the  acclivities.^     The  soil  of  the  declivities  and  of 
the  hollows  that  occur  between  them  is  most  excellent,  and 
produces  abundance  of  com,  oil,  and  wine ;  which  is  as  much 
celebrated  in  the  East  in  tlie  present  day  as  it  was  in  the  time 
of  the  prophet  Hosea,  who  particularly  idludes  to  it.  (Hos. 
xiv.  7.;     Lebanon  was  anciently  celebrated  for  its  stately 
cedars,  which  are  now  less  numerous  than  in  former  times  ;> 
they  grow  among  the  snow  near  the  highest  part  of  the  raouiv- 
tain,  and  are  remarkable,  as  well  for  iheir  age  and  size,  as 
for  the  frequent  allusions  made  to  them  in  the  Scriptures. 
(See  1  Kings  iv.  33.   Psal.  Ixxx.  10.  and  xcii.  12,  &c.  &c.) 
These  trees  form  a  little  grove  by  themselves,  as  if  planted 
by  art,  and  are  seated  in  a  hollow  amid  rocky  eminences  all 
around  them,  and  form  a  small  wood,  at  the  K>ot  of  the  ridge, 
which  forms  the  highest  peak  of  Lebanon.    The  number  of 
the  largest  trees  has  varied  at  different  times.    To  omit  the 
var3nng  numbers  stated  by  the  enrlier  travellers  : — the  Rev. 
Henry  Maundrell,  who  travelled  in  this  region  in   1696, 
reckoned  sixteen  of  the  larges;  size,  one  of  which  he  mea- 
sured, and  found  it  to  be  twelve  yards  and  six  inches  in  girth, 
and  yet  sound ;  and  thirty-seven  yards  in  the  spread  of  the 
boughs.    The  celebrated  oriental  traveller,  Mr.  JBurckhai^t, 
who  traversed  Mount  Libanus  in  1810,  counted  eleven  or 
twelve  of  the  oldest  and  best  looking  trees,  twenty-five  very 
large  ones,  about  fifty  of  middling  size,  and  more  than  three 
hundred  smaller  and  young  ones.     Mr.  Buckingham,  in 
1816,  computed  them  to  be  about  two  hundred  in  number, 
twenty  of  which  were  very  large.'"    In  1817-18  Captains 
Irby  and  Mangles  stated  that  there  might  be  about  fifty  of 
them,  not  one  of  which  had  much  merit  either  for  dimensions 
or  beauty;  the  largest  among  them  appearing  to  be  the  junc- 
tion of  four  or  five  trunks  into  one  tree.''    Dr.  Richardson,  in 
1818,  stated  the  oldest  trees  to  be  no  more  than  seven.*^    The 
oldest  trees  were  distinguished  by  having  the  foliage  and 
small  branches  at  the  top  only,  and  by  tour,  five,  or  even 
seven  trunks  springing  from  one  base;  the  branches  and 
trunks  of  the  others  were  lower:  the  trunks  of  the  old  trees 
were  covered  with  the  names  of  travellers  and  other  persons 
who  have  visited  them,  some  of  which  are  dated  as  fa(  back 
as  1640.    The  trunks  of  the  oldest  trees  (the  wood  of  which 
is  of  a  gray  tint)  seemed  to  be  quite  dead.'^    These  cediirs 
were  the  resort  of  eagles  (Ezek.  xvii.  3.);  as  the  lofty  sum- 

•  7*A«  heig/Us  of  ODOnovn  Lebanon  are  eulogized  l>y  Musacus : — AijSsrcii 
^wo(irTO(  (VI  ^Tipvyim.    Good's  Sacred  Idyls,  p.  122. 

1  Dr.  Clarke»s  Travels,  vol.  iv.  p.  201,  202. 

•  Light's  Travels,  p.  219. 

•  Mr.  Kinneir,  who  visited  this  country  at  the  close  of  the  year  1813,  nrft, 
th^t  the  once  celebrated  cedars  are  now  only  lo  be  found  in  one  particular 
spot  of  the  great  mountainous  range  which  bears  the  name  of  Libanus,  and 
that  in  so  scanty  a  number  as  not  to  exceed  four  or  five  hundred.  Journey 
Uirouxh  Asia  Minor,  &c.  p.  172.  8vo.  1818. 

»«  Bncklngham's  Trave4s  among  the  Arab  Tribes,  pp.  476, 476. 

»<  Irby's  and  Mangles'  Travels,  pp.  209,  210. 

»•  Maundrell's  Journey,  p.  191.  La  Iloque,  Voyage  de  Syrie  et  du  Mont 
Liban.  p.  88.    See  also  Dr.  Richardson's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  512,  613. 

"  Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,  pp.  2U,  21.  London. 
1822. 4to.  »*-!   — J  — . 
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mils  of  the  mountainfl  were  the  haunts  of  lions  and  other 
beasts  of  prey  (Sol.  Song  iv.  8.),  which  used  to  descend  and 
surprise  toe  unwary  traveller.  But  instead  of  these,  the  tra- 
veller may  now  frequently  see  the  hart  or  the  deer  issue  from 
his  covert  to  slake  his  thirst  in  the  streams  that  issue  from 
the  mountains.  To  this  circumstance  David  beautifully  al- 
ludes in  Psal.  xlii.  1.,  which  was  composed  when  he  was 
driven  from  Jerusalem  by  the  rebellion  of  Absalom,  and  was 
wandering  among  these  mountains.  Finally,  Mr.  Carne,  in 
1895,  states  that  the  forests,  the  cedar  trees,  the  glory  of 
Lebanon,  have  in  a  great  measure  disappeared,  to  make  way 
for  innumerable  plantations  of  vines.' 

Anti-Libanus  or  Anti-Lebanon  is  the  more  lofty  ridge  of 
the  two,  and  its  summit  is  clad  with  almost  perpetual  snow, 
which  was  carried  to  the  neighbouring  towns  for  the  purbose 
of  cooling  liquors  (Prov.  xxv.  IS.  and  perhsps  Jer.  xvui.  14.); 
a  practice^  wnich  has  obtained  in  the  east  to  the  present  dav. 
Its  rock  is  primitive  calcareous,  of  a  fine  grain,  with  a  sanay 
slate  upon  the  higher  parts:  it  affords  good  pasturage  in 
many  spots  where  the  Turkmans  feed  their  cattle,  but  the 
western  declivity  towards  the  district  of  Baalbec  is  quite 
barren.'  The  most  elevated  summit  of  this  ridge  was  by  the 
Hebrews  called  Hbrmon  ;  by  the  Sidonians,  Sirion  ;  and  by 
the  Amorites,  Sbbnir  (Deut.  iii.  9.) :  it  formed  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  country  beyond  Jordan.  Very  copious  dews 
fall  here,^  as  they  also  did  in  the  days  of  the  Psalmist*  (See 
Psal.  cxxxiii.  3.)  In  Deut.  iv.  48.  this  mountain  is  called 
Sion,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  either  a  contraction,  or 
a  fkultv  reading  for  Sirion :  but  Bishop  Pococke  thinks  it 
probable  that  Hermon  was  the  name  ot  the  highest  summit 
of  this  motintain,  and  that  a  lower  part  of  it  haa  the  name  of 
Sion.  This  obviates  the  geographical  difficulty  which  some 
interpreters  have  imagined  to  exist  in  Psal.  cxxxiii.  3.,  where 
Mount  Sion  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Hermon,  and 
is  generally  understood  to  be  Mount  Sion  in  Jerusalem, 
which  was  more  than  thirty  miles  distant.  According  to  the 
bishop's  supposition,  the  dew  falling  from  the  top  of  Hermon 
down  to  the  lower  parts,  might  well  be  compared  in  every 
respect  to  the  precious  ointment  upon  the  head  that  ran  down 
unh  the  beard,  even  Aaron'B  heard,  and  went  down  to  the  skirts 
of  his  garments  (Psal.  cxxxii|.  2.),  and  that  both  of  them, 
in  this  sense,  are  very  proper  emblems  of  the  blessings  of 
unity  and  friendship,  which  diffuse  themselves  throughout 
the  whole  society.* 

BoUi  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon  are  computed  to  be  about 
fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  fa^oms  in  height,  and  offer  a 
grand  and  magnificent  prospect  to  the  beholder;  from  which 
many  elegant  metaphors  are  derived  by  the  sacred  writers. 
(See  Isa.  x.  34.  xxix.  17.  and  xxxv.  2.)  Lebanon  was  justly 
considered  as  a  very  strong  barrier  to  the  Land  of  Promise, 
and  opposing  an  almost  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  move- 
ments of  cavalry  and  to  chariots  of  war.  **  When,  therefore. 
Sennacherib,  in  the  arrogance  of  his  heart,  and  the  pride  or 
his  strength,  wished  to  express  the  ease  with  which  he  had 
aabdoed  the  greatest  difficulties,  and  how  vain  was  the  re- 
aistanee  of  Hezekiah  and  his  people,  he  says.  Jit/  the  muUp- 
iude  of  my  chariots  have  I  come  to  the  height  of  the  mountains, 
to  the  si&  of  Lebanon/  and  I  will  cut  down  the  tall  cedars 
thereof  and  the  choice  fir  trees  thereof;  and  I  vnll  enter  into 
the  height  of  his  border,  and  the  forest  of  his  Carmel,  (Isa. 
xzzvii.  24.)  What  other^accomplish  on  foot,  with  much 
labour  and  the  greatest  difficulty,  by  a  winding  path  cut  into 
atepst  which  no  beast  of  burden,  except  the  cautious  and 
■  auie-footed  mule  can  tread,  that  haughty  monarch  vaunted 
he  could  periform  with  horses  and  a  multitude  of  chariots.'*^ 
During  the  latter  period  of  the  Roman  empire,  Lebanon  af- 
fordea  an  asylum  to  numerous  robbers,  who  infested  the 
neighbouring  regions,  so  that  the  eastern  emperors  found  it 
neoesaary  to  establish  jgarrisons  there.^ 

2.  Mount  Carhel  is  situated  about  ten  miles  to  the  south 
of  Aero  or  Ptolemais,  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  sea : 
it  is  a  range  of  hills  extending  six  or  eight  miles  nearly  north 
and  south,  coming  from  the  plain  of  Lsdraelon,  and  ending 
in  the  promontory  or  cape  which  forms  the  bay  of  Accho  or 
Acre.  It  is  very  rocky,  and  is  composed  of  a  whitish  stone, 
with  flmts  imbeaded  in  it.  On  the  east  is  a  fine  plain  watered 

»  Letters  from  the  Bait,  p.  411. 

%  Mariner's  Observations,  vol.  II.  pp.  156, 157. 

t  Barckhardt's  Travels  in  Byria  and  Uie  Holy  Land,  pp.  20^  SH. 

«  Maandrell,  p.  77. 

»  Poeocke's  Description  of  the  East,  vol.  li.  part  1.  pp.  74,  7&  Bp.  Po- 
eoeke*s  explanation  Is  approved  by  Mr.  BuGkingbam,  Travels  among  the 
Arab  Tribes,  p.  39S. 

•  PaxlOQ's  mastrationB  of  Scripture,  vol.  i.  p.  134.    First  edition. 

V  Gives  AnnaL  lib.  xlv.  p.  9i.    Procoplas  de  Bell.  Pers.  lib  13 

Bb.  U.  c.  16. 19.  cited  in  Reland's  Paliestina,  torn.  L  p.  322. 


by  the  river  Kishon;  and  on  tlie  west  a  nanower  plain  de- 
scending to  the  sea.  Its  greatest  height  does  not  exceed 
fifteen  hundred  feet.^  The  summits  oT  this  mountain  aie 
said  to  abound  with  oaks,  pines,  and  other  trees;  and, among 
brambles,  wild  vines  and  olive  trees  are  still  to  be  found, 
proving  that  industry  had  formerly  been  employed  on  this 
ungrateful  soil :  nor  is  there  any  deficiency  ot  fountains  and 
rivulets,  so  grateful  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  east.  There 
are  many  caves  in  this  mountainous  range,  particularly  on 
the  western  side,  the  largest  of  which,  called  the  school  of 
Elijah,  is  much  venerated  both  by  Mohammedans  and  Jews. 
On  tlie  summit,  facing  the  sea,  tradition  says,  that  the  pro- 
phet stood  when  he  prayed  for  rain,  and  l>eheld  the  cloud 
arise  out  of  the  sea :"  and  on  the  side  next  the  sea  is  a  cave, 
to  which  some  commentators  have  supposed  that  the  prophet 
Elijah  desired  Ahab  to  bring  Baal's  prophets,  when  celestial 
fire  descended  on  his  sacrifice.  (1  Kings  xviii.  19—40.) 
Carmel  appears  to  have  been  the  name,  not  of  the  hill  only 
distinguisned  as  Mount  Carmel,  on  the  top  of  which  the 
faithful  prophet  Elijah  offered  sacrifice,  but  also  of  the  whole 
district,  which  afforded  the  richest  pasture :  and  shepherds 
with  their  fiocks  are  to  be  seen  on  its  long  grassy  slopes, 
which  at  present  afford  as  rich  a  pasture  ground,  as  in  the 
days  when  Nabal  fed  hi»  numerous  herds  on  Carmel. *<>  This 
was  the  excellency  of  Carmel  which  Isaiah  Txxxv.  2.)  opposes 
to  the  barren  desert.  It  is  mentioned  by  Amos  (W  2.)  as  the 
habitations  of  the  shepherds.  The  expression  Jbrest  of  his 
Carmel  (2  Kings  xix.  23.  Isa.  xxxvii.  24.),  implies  that  it 
abounded  at  one  time  with  wood :  but  its  remoteness,  as  the 
border  country  of  Palestine,  and  the  wilderness  characteristic 
of  pastoral  highlands,  rather  than  its  loftiness  or  its  inacces- 
sibility, must  1)0  alluded  to  by  the  prophet  Amos.  (ix.  2, 3.) 
There  was  another  Mount  Carmel,  with  a  city  of  the  same 
name,  situated  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  mentioned  in 
Joshua  XV.  55.  1  Sam.  xxv.  2.  and  2  Sam.  iii.  3. 

3.  Tabor  or  Thabob  is  a  calcareous  mountain  of  a  conical 
form,  entirely  detached  from  any  neighbouring  mountain,  and 
stands  on  one  side  of  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon :  the  sides 
are  rugged  and  precipitous,  but  clothed  with  luxuriant  trees 
and  brushwood,  except  on  the  southern  side  of  the  mountain. 
Here  Barak  was  encamped,  when,  at  the  suggestion  of  Debo- 
rah, he  descended  with  ten  thousand  men,  and  discomfited 
the  host  of  Sisera.  (Judg.  iv.)  The  mountain  is  computed 
to  be  nearly  one  mile  in  neig^ht ;  to  a  pereon  standing^  at  its 
foot,  it  appears  to  terminate  ma  point;  but  when  amv^  at 
the  top,  ne  is  agreeably  surprised  to  find  an  oval  plain  of 
about  a  quarter  oT  a  mile  in  its  greatest  length,  covered  with 
a  bed  of  fertile  soil  on  the  west,  and  having  on  its  eastern 
side  a  mass  of  ruins,  seemingly  the  vestiges  of  churches, 
grottoes,  and  strong  walls,  all  cfecidedly  of  some  antiquity, 
and  a  few  appearing  to  be  the  works  ot  a  very  remote  age." 
The  prospects  from  this  mountain  are  singularly  delightful 
and  extensive.  To  the  south  lie  the  Mountains  of  Engedda 
AND  Samaria  ;  to  the  north-east,  about  six  miles  off",  appears 
Mount  Hermon,  beneath  which  were  Nain  and  Endor.  To 
the  north  lie  the  Mount  of  the  Bbatitudes,>s  where  Christ 
delivered  his  divine  sermon  to  the  multitude  (who  were  mi- 
raculously fed  in  its  vicinity),  and  the  Mountains  of  Gilboa 
so  fatal  to  Saul.  The  latter  are  still  called  by  the  natives 
D/ebel  Crilbo,  or  Mount  Gilbo.  They  are  a  lengthened  ridge, 
rising  up  in  peaks  about  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  road,  probably  about  one  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Jordan,  and  about  twelve  hundred  above  that  of  the 
sea ;  and  bounding  the  plain  of  the  Jordan  on  the  west.  Utter 
solitude  is  on  every  side  of  these  mountains,  which  afford  no 
dwelling  places  for  men,  except  for  the  wandering  shepherd, 
whose  seareh  for  pasturage  must  often  be  in  vain ;  as  a  little 
withered  grass  and  a  few  scanty  shrubs,  dispersed  in  different 
places,  constitute  the  whole  produce  of  tne  mountains  of 
Gilboa.><   The  sea  of  Tiberias  is  clearly  discovered  towards 

■  Backingham's  Travels  in  Palestine,  pp.  119.  120.  Mr.  Rae  Wilmn, 
however,  esdtnates  iis  heiglit  at  two  thousand  feet  Travels  in  the  Holy 
Land,  vol.  ii.  p.  51.    Third  edition. 

>  Scholz's  Travels  in  Enrpt,  Ac.  cited  in  the  BriL  Grit  and  Theol.  Re- 
view, vol.  i.  p.  372.    CameMi  Letters,  p.  dl9. 

to  Carne's  Recollections  of  the  East,  p.  4a 

"  Jolliffe's  Letters  from  Palestine,  p.  140.  Buckingham's  Travels  fn 
Palestine,  p.  104.  Borckhardt's  Travels  in  Svri^  Ac.  p.  334.  The  vi^ette 
of  this  mountain  in  p.  23.  is  copied  from  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iv. 
p.  234.  It  represents  the  mountain  as  seen  In  crossing  the  plain  of  Jesreel 
or  Esdrselon. 

I*  This  hill  may  have  an  elevation  of  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet. 
The  pr6q)ect  trova  its  summit,  which  is  an  area  of  many  acres  containinf 
scattered  ruins,  is  both  extensive  and  t>eaudful.  Wuson's  Travels  m 
Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land.  p.  343.    (London,  1802,  Svo.) 

ta  Richardson's  Travels,  vol.  ti.  p.  42B.  Caine's  Recollections  of  the 
1  East,  p.  19.    (London,  1830,  8to.) 
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th^  north-east,  terminated  by  the  snow-capped  Hennon.>  On 
the  eastern  side  of  Tabor  there  is  a  small  hei§rht,  which  by 
ancient  tiadilion  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  scene  of  our 
Lord^s  transfignration.s  (Matt.  xrii.  1— 8.^Mark  ix.  2--9.) 
Dnrinf^  the  gmter  part  or  the  summer,  the  mountain  is  co- 
▼ered  in  the  mormng  with  thick  clouds,  which  disperse 
towards  mid-day.  Mount  Carmbl  is  to  the  south-west,  and 
conceals  the  Mediterranean  from  view :  and  at  the  foot  of 
this  mountain  the  spacious  and  cultivated  plain  of  Esdraelon 
spreads  itself. 

4.  The  MouiiTAiirs  or  Israel,  also  called  the  Mountains 
OP  Ephraim,  were  situated  in  the  very  centre  of  die  Holy 
Land,  and  opposite  to  the  Mountains  of  Judah.  The  soil 
of  both  ridges  is  fertile,  excepting  those  parts  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Israel  which  approach  the  region  of  the  Jordan,  and 
which  are  both  rugged  and  difficult  of  ascent,  and  also  with 
the  exception  of  the  chain  extending  from  the  Mount  of  Olives 
near  Jerusalem  to  the  plain  of  Jericho,  which  has  always 
afforded  lurking  places  to  robbers.  (Luke  x.  30.^  The  most 
elevated  summit  of  this  ridge,  which  appears  to  be  the  same 
that  was  anciendy  called  the  Bock  o/Ammon  (Judg.  xx.  45. 
47. )« is  at  present  known  by  the  name  of  Qtuaraniania,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  scene  of  our  Saviour's  tempta- 
tion. (MatL  iv.  8.)  It  is  described  by  Maundrell,'  as  situ- 
ated in  a  mountainous  desert,  and  beioff  a  most  miserably 
dry  and  barren  place,  consisting  of  hign  rocky  mountains, 
torn  and  disordered,  as  if  the  earth  had  here  suffered  some 
great  convulsion.  The  celebrated  Mountains  of  Ebal  (some- 
times written  Gebal)  and  Gbrizim  (Deut.  xi.  39.  ]i^vii.  4. 12. 
Josh.  viii.  30 — 35.)  are  separated  from  each  other  merely  by 
an  intervening  valley :  they  are  situate,  the  former  to  the 
north,  and  the  latter  to  the  south  of  Sichem  or  Napolose, 
whose  streets  run  parallel  to  the  latter  mountain,  which 
overlooks  the  town.  In  the  Mountains  of  Jndah  there  are 
namerous  caves,  some  of  a  considerable  size :  the  most  re- 
markable of  these  i^  the  cave  of  Adullam,  mentioned  in 
1  Sam.  xxii.  1, 3. — ^*'  There  is  a  kind  of  sublime  horror  in  the 
lofty,  craggy,  and  barreti  aspect  of  these  two  mountains, 
which  seem  to  face  each  other  with  an  air  of  defiance ;  espe- 
cially as  they  stand  contrasted  with  the  rich  valley  beneath, 
where  the  city  [of  Shechem  or  Napolose]  appears  to  be  em- 
bedded on  either  side  in  green  gardens  and  extensive  olive 
groonds^— rendeied  more  verdant  by  the  lengthened  periods 
of  shade  which  they  enjoy  from  the  mountains  on  eacn  side. 
Of  the  two,  Gerizim  is  not  wholly  without  cultivation.'*-* 

5.  The  Mountains  of  Giliad  are  situated  beyond  the  Jor- 
dan, and  extend  from  Anti-Libanus  or  Mount  Hermon  south- 
ward into  Arabia  Petnea.  The  northern  part  of  them,  known 
by  the  name  of  Bashan,  was  celebrated  for  its  stately  oaks,' 
and  namerous  herds  of  cattle  pastured  on  its  fertile  soil,  to 
which  there  are  many  allusions  in  the  Scriptures.  (See, 
among  other  passages,  Deut.  xxxii.  14.  Psal.  xxii.  13.  and 
Ixviii.  15.  Isa.  ii.  13.  Ezek.  xxxix.  18.  Amos  iv.  1.)  The 
hair  of  the  goats  that  browsed  about  Mount  Gilead,  appears 
from  Cant.  iv.  1.  to  have  been  as  fine  as  that  of  the  oriental 
ffoat,  whidi  is  well  known  to  be  possessed  of  the  fineness  of 
ttie  most  delicate  silk,  and  is  often  emploved  in  modem  times 
for  the  manufacture  of  muffis.  The  mtddu  part  of  this  moun- 
tainous range,  in  a  stricter  sense,  was  termed  Gilead ;  and  in 
all  probability  is  the  mountain  now  called  \Djebel  Djelaad  or 
Dfehel  Djehoud^  on  which  is  the  ruined  town  of  Djelaad, 
iniich  may  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  Gilead  THos.  vl. 
BA  elsewhere  called  Ramoth  Gilead.  In  the  southern  part 
oi  the  same  range,  beyond  the  Jordan,  were,-^ 

6.  The  Mountains  of  Abarim,*  a  range  of  rugsred  hills, 
forming  the  northern  limits  of  the  territory  of  Moao,  which 

•  Ufiht's  Trayete,  p.  200. 

•  From  the  rilence  of  the  eyangejiats  as  to  the  raonntain  of  transfigura- 
tion, and  from  the  eircumstance  of  Jesaa  Chrint  beinf  jast  before  at 
Caeaarea  PbiUppi,  some  learned  men  have  contended  that  "ntbor  could  not 
have  been  the  acene  of  that  great  event  'No  mountain,  it  la  true,  is  speci- 
fied by  the  erangelliit,  nor  is  the  feet  of  Tabor  being  a  mountain  apart  by 
iiteif  an/  argument  in  point ;  but,  as  the  sacred  writera  expressly  slate  it 
CO  have  happened  six  days  after  our  Saviour'a  discourse  at  Cesarea  Phi- 
lippi,  be  had  time  enough  to  return  into  Galilee,  which  was  not  above 
tsreocy-fire  leagaea'  distance  from  Tabor.  It  is.  therefore,  not  improbable 
that  this  mountain  was  the  acene  of  his  transfiguration.  Beausobre  and 
L'Enlknt*a  Introduction.    <Bp.  Watson'a  Tracts,  voL  iii.  pp.  271,  272.) 

s  MaundreU,  pp.  106, 107.  A  later  traveller,  however,  (Mr.  JoIUflfe)  is 
of  opinioD  that  the  view  from  thia  mountain  is  not  sufficiently  extensive. 
Lectera  from  Paleatine,  p.  129. 

•  JoweU's  Christian  Researches  In  Syria,  &c.  p.  102.  (London,  1826.  8vo.) 

•  The  oak,  which  In  ancient  times  supplied  iheTyrians  with  oars(Gxek. 
xxvii.  6.)  ia  still  firequenllv  to  be  found  here ;  the  soil  is  most  luxuriantly 
fertile ;  and  the  noraadie  Arab  inhabitants  are  as  robust  and  comely  as  we 


nay  conceive  iia  ancient  posaeaaora  to  have  been,  according  to  the  notices 
wfatch  incidentally  occur  in^the  Sacred  Volume.    See  Mr.  Buckiogluim'a 
fcaiereetina  deacrifttlon  of  this  region.    Travels,  pp.  326—329 
•  Abtutm  denotes  passes  or  pasaagea. 


are  conjectured  to  have  deriyed  tiieir  name  from  the  passes 
between  the  hills,  of  which  they  were  formed,  or  perhaps^ 
from  the  Israelites  having  passed  the  river  Jordan  mto  the 
promised  land,  opposite  to  these  mountains.  According  to 
Dr.  ShaWf'they  are  a  long  ridge  of  frightful,  rocky,  and  pre- 
cipitous hills,  which  are  continued  all  along  the  eastern  coast 
or  the  Dead  Sea,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Near  these 
mountains  the  Israelites  had  several  encampments.  The 
most  eminent  among  them  are  Pisoah  and  Nebo,  which  form 
a  continued  chain,  and  command  a  view  of  the  whole  land  of 
Canaan.  (Deut.  iii.  27.  xxxii.  48 — 50.  xxxiv.  1,  3,  3.) 
From  Mount  Nebo  Moses  surveyed  the  promised  land,  before 
he  was  gathered  to  his  people,  (Num.  xxvii.  12,  13.)  The 
Hebrews  frequently  five  the  epithet  of  everlasting  to  their 
mountains,  because  mey  are  as  old  as  the  earth  itself.  See, 
among  other  instances.  Gen.  xlix.  26.  and  Deut.  xxxiii.  15. 

The  mountains  of  Palestine  were  anciently  places  of  refuge 
to  the  inhabitants  when  defeated  in  war  (Gen.  xiv.  10.);  and 
modem  travellers  assure  us  that  they  are  still  resorted  to  for 
the  same  purpose.'  The  rocky  summits  found  on  many  of 
them  appear  to  have  been  not  unfrequently  employed  as 
altars,  on  which  sacrifices  were  offered  to  Jehovah  (Judg.  vi. 
19 — ^21.  and  xiii.  15—20.);  although  they  were  afterwards 
converted  into  places  for  idol  worship,  for  which  the  prophets 
Isaiah  (Ivii.  7.)  and  Ezekiel  Txviii.  o.)  severely  reprove  their 
degenerate  countrymen.  And  as  many  of  the  mountains  of 
Palestine  were  situated  in  desert  places,  the  shadow  they 
project  has  furnished  the  prophet  Isaiah  with  a  pleasing 
image  of  the  security  that  shall  be  enjoyed  under  the  kingdom 
of  Messiah.8  (xxxii.  2.) 

From  the  mountains,  the  transition  to  the  Valleys  is 
natural  and  easy.  Of  those  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
Sacred  'Writings,  the  following  are  the  most  celebrated ;  viz. 

1.  The  Valley  of  fiLsssiNO  (in  Hebrew,  the  Valley  of 
Berachah),  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake 
of  Sodom,  and  in  the  wilderness  of  Tekoah.  It  derived  its 
name  from  a  signal  victory  which  God  granted  to  the  pious 
king  Jehoshaphat  over  the  combined  forces  of  the  Moaoites, 
Edomites,  and  Ammonites.  (2  0hron.  xx.  29—26.) 

2.  The  Vale  of  Siodim,  memorable  for  the  overthrow  of 
Chedorlaomer  and  his  confederate  emirs  or  kings.  (Gen. 
xiv.  2—10.^  In  this  vale  stood  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
mormh,  which  were  afterwards  destroyed  by  fire  from 
heaven,  on  which  account  this  vale  is  also  termed  the  Salt 
Sea.  (Gen.  xiv.  3.) 

3.  The  Valley  of  Shaveh,  also  called  the  King*s  Dak 
(Gen.  xiv.  17.  2  Sam.  xviii.  18.),  derived  its  name  from  a 
city  of  the  same  name  that  stood  in  it.  Here  Melchisedek, 
kin?  of  Salem,  met  the  victorious  Abraham  after  the  defeat 
of  uie  confederate  kings.     (Gen.  xiv.  18.) 

4.  The  Vale  of  Salt  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  land 
of  Edom,  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  between  Tadmor  and  Bozrah. 
Here  both  David  and  Amaziah  discomfited  the  Edomites. 
(2  Sam.  viii.  13.  2  Kings  xiv.  7.) 

5.  The  Valley  of  ^&MRK  received  its  name  from  Mamre 
an  Amorite,  who  was  in  alliance  with  Abraham :  it  was  cele- 
brated  for  the  oak  (or  as  some  eritics  render  it  terebinth)  tree, 
under  which  the  patriarch  dwelt  (Gen.  xiii.  18.),  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hebron. 

6.  The  Valley  of  Ajalon  is  contiguous  to  the  city  of  the 
same  name,  in  the  canton  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Dan :  it  is 
memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  miracle  related  in  Josh.  x.  12. 
It  is  said  to  be  of  sufficient  breadth  and  compass  to  allow  a 
numerous  host  to  engage  thereon.  '*  This  valley  is  better 
inhabited  and  cultivatea  than  most  other  places  in  the  terri- 
tory, and  seems  to  enjoy  a  more  equal  and  healthful  tempera- 
ture."" 

7.  The  Valley  of  the  Rephaxm  (or  the  Giant's  Valley) 
was  so  called  from  its  gigantic  inhabitants :  it  was  situated 
on  the  confines  of  the  territories  allotted  to  the  tribes  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin.  It  was  memorable,  as  oftentimes  being  the 
field  of  battle  between  the  Philistines  and  the  Jews  under 
David  and  his  successors.    (2  Sam.  v.  18.  22.  xxiii.   13. 

1  Harmer's  Obserrations,  vol.  iii.  pp.  429,  430. 

•  **  Aacending  a  aand  hill  that  OTerloolced  the  plain,  we  aaw  Jericho,  con- 
trary  to  our  hopea,  at  a  great  distance ;  and  the  level  tract  we  muat  paaa  to 
arrive  at  il  was  exposed  to  a  aulirv  sun,  without  a  single  tree  to  afford  us  a 
temporary  shade.  The  simile  or  '  the  ahadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary 
land'  was  never  more  forcibly  felt"  (Came'a  Letters,  p.  32a)— "The 
ahadow  of  a  great  projecting  rock  is  the  most  refreshing  that  is  possible  in 
a  hot  counlrv,  not  only  as  moat  perfectly  excluding  the  rays  of  the  sun,  but 
alao  having  in  itself  a  mtfural  coolneaa,  which  it  reflects  and  eommunicatea 
to  every  thing  about  it"  Bi8)>op  Lowth'a  Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  p.  221.  See  alan 
Dr.  Henderaon's  Travels  in  Iceland,  vol.  i.  p.  206.,  ami  Dr.  Richardbon'ii 
TraveU  along  ttte  Mediterranean,  Ac.  vol  ii^.  186. 

•  Came'a  Recollectiona  of  Che  Bast,  pp.  137. 140. 
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IChroD.  xi.  15.  and  xir.  9.)  Thie  valley  also  appears  anciently 
to  haye  been  distinguished  for  its  abundant  harvests.  (Isa. 
xvii.  5.)  Like  all  the  country  about  Jerusalem,  it  is  now 
stony,  and  scantily  furnished  with  patches  of  light  red  soil.i 

8.  The  Valley  of  Bochim  (or  of  Weeping)  was  thus 
denominated  from  the  universal  mourning  of  the  Israelites, 
on  account  of  the  denunciations  there  made  against  them, 
for  their  disobedience  to  the  divine  commands  respecting  the 
nations  whom  they  had  invaded.  (Judg.  ii.  5.) 

9.  Three  miles  from  Bethlehem,  on  the  rosid  to  Jaffa,  lies 
the  celebrated  TerebirUhitu  Vale,  or  Valley  or  Elah,  not 
siAiove  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  memorable  as  the  field  of 
the  victory  G[ained  by  the  youthful  David  over  the  uncircum- 
cised  champion  of  the  Philistines,  who  had  ekfied  the  armiea 
cf  the  Ihihsr  God,  (1  Sam.  xvii.  2,  3.)  «*  It  is  a  pretty  and 
interest! nglooking  spot ;  the  bottom  covered  with  olive  trees. 
Ks  present  appearance  answers  exactly  to  the  description 
given  in  Scripture :  for  nothing  has  ever  occurred  to  alter  the 
appearance  of  the  country.  The  two  hills,  on  which  the 
armies  of  the  Israelites  and  Philistines  stood,  entirely  confine 
it  on  the  right  and  left.  The  very  brook,  whence  David  chote 
him  Jive  smooth  atones  (which  has  been  noticed  by  many  a 
thirsty  pilgrim,  journeying  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem),  still 
flows  through  the  vale,  which  is  varied  with  banks  and  undu- 
lations. The  ruins  of  goodly  edifices  attest  the  religious 
veneration  entertained  in  later  periods  for  the  hallowed  spot : 
but  even  these  are  now  become  so  insignificant,  that  they  are 
scarcely  discernible ;  and  nothing  can  be  said  to  interrupt 
the  native  dignity  of  this  memorable  scene.**' 

10.  The  narrow  Valley  op  Hinnom  lies  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Zion,  just  south  of  Jerusalem :  it  was  well  watered, 
and  in  ancient  times  was  most  verdant  and  delightfully 
shaded  with  trees.  This  valley  is  celebrated  for  the  inhuman 
and  barbarous,  as  well  as  idolatrous  worship,  here  paid  to 
Moloch ;  to  which  deity  parents  sacrificed  their  smiling  off- 
spring by  making  them  pass  through  the  fire.  (2  Kings  xxiii. 
10.  2  Cbron.  xxviii.  3.)  To  drown  the  lamentable  shrieks 
of  the  children  thus  immolated,  musical  instruments  (in  He- 
brew termed  Tuph)  were  played ;  whence  the  spot,  where 
the  vicums  were  burnt,  was  called  Tophet,  After  the  cap- 
tivity, the  Jews  regarded  this  spot  with  abhorrence  on  account 
of  the  abominations  which  had  been  practised  there :  and, 
following  the  example  of  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxiii.  10.),  they 
threw  into  it  every  species  of  filth,  as  well  as  the  carcasses 
of  animals,  and  the  dead  bodies  of  malefactors,  &c.  To 
prevent  the  pestilence  which  such  a  mass  would  occasion,  if 
left  to  putrefy,  constant  fires  were  maintained  in  the  valley, 
in  order  to  consume  the  whole  :  hence  the  place  received  the 
appellation  of  T4nA  vw  jwmc.  (Matt.  v.  26.)  By  an  easy 
metaphor,  the  Jews,  who  could  imagine  no  severer  torment 
than  that  of  fire,  transferred  this  name  to  the  infemnl  fire, — 
to  that  part  of  "a^»c  or  the  Invisible  World,  in  which  they 
supposed  that  demons  and  the  souls  of  wicked  men  were 

Ennished  in  eternal  fire.  The  place  now  shown  as  the  Val- 
jy  of  Hinnom  "is  a  deep  ravine,  closed  in  on  the  right  by 
the  steep  acclivity  of  Mount  Zion,  and  on  the  left  by  a  line 
of  cliffs  more  or  less  elevated.  From  some  point  in  these  cliffs 
tradition  relates  that  the  apostate  betrayer  of  our  Lord  sought 
his  desperate  end:  and  tiie  position  of  the  trees,  which  in 
various  parts  overhang  the  brow  of  the  cliff,  accords  with 
the  manner  of  his  death.*'*  ** 

11.  The  Vale  of  Sharon  (Song  of  Sol.  ii.  1.  Isa.  Ixv. 
10.)  was,  as  it  is  to  this  day,  a  spacious  and  fertile  plain  of 
arable  land,  extending  from  Caesarea  to  Joppa.  How  valu- 
able this  land  must  have  been  to  Solomon  when  he  made  his 
Migagement  with  Hiram  king  of  Tvre, — ^and  to  Herod  when 
he  marked  his  displeasure  against  them  of  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
may  be  inferred  from  1  Kings  v.  7 — 11.  and  Acts  xii.  20.' 
At  present,  this  nlain  is  only  partially  cultivated :  the  grind- 
ing exactions  ot  the  Turk,  and  the  predatory  incursions  of 
^e  Arab,  prevent  the  wretched  inhabitants  from  tilling  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  their  support.* 

12.  The  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  mentioned  in  Joel  iii. 
2 — 12.,  is  situated  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  Jerusalem  ; 
it  has  also  been  called  the  Valley  of  the  Kedron,  because  the 
brook  Kedron  flows  through  it.  Aben  Ezra,  however, 
imagines  it  to  be  the  Valley  of  Blessing  above  noticed  :  and 
some  commentators  consider  the  word  to  be  symbolical,  aig- 

«  BuckinRhAin'a  Travela.  p.  216. 

•  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iv.  p.  422.    Came'a  Letters,  pp.  299,  300. 

•  Robinson's  Gr.  Lex  to  New  Testament,  voce.  TtkwM.  Jowett's  Chris- 
tian Rea^arches  in  Syria,  dec.  p.  262. 

•  Jovk  ell's  Researches,  p.SUi. 

•  Three  Weeks'  Residence  in  PiUeiiUne,  p.  U. 


nifying  the  jud^ent  of  God ;  or,  Jehovah  Judgeth.  They 
are  of  opinion,  that  it  may  mean  some  place  where  Nebu- 
chadnezzar should  gain  a  ^eat  battle,  which  would  utterly 
discomfit  the  ancient  enemies  of  the  Jews,  and  resemble  ihe 
victory  obtained  by  Jehoshaphat  over  the  Ammonites,  Moa* 
bites,  and  Edomites.'  This  narrow  valley  has,  from  a  very 
early  period,  served  as  a  bnrial  place  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem ;  as  we  may  infer  from  the  acconnt  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  idolatry  in  Judah  and  of  the  vessels  made  for  Baal, 
when  the  bones  of  the  priests  were  burned  to  ashes  at  the 
brook  Kedron,  and  were  cast  upon  the  graves  of  the  children 
of  the  people.  (1  Kings  ziii.  3.  3  Kings  xxiii.  6.  2  Chron. 
xxxiv.  4.^  The  Hebrew  population  of  Jerusalem  still  inter 
their  dead  in  .this  valley,  in  which  there  aie  numerous  tomb- 
stones :  and  as  a  strong  inclinatioD  still  exists  among  the 
Jews  to  have  their  remains  entombed  in  the  country  of  their 
ancestors,  many  of  them  arrive  here  with  this  view,  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  from  the  most  distant  lands.^  One  day 
in  the  year  the  Jews  purchase  from  their  oppressors  the  per- 
mission to  assemble  in  this  place,  which  they  pass  in  weep- 
ing and  mourninjr  over  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem,  and  their 
leiigrthened  captivity .s  It  was  on  this  side,  that  the  city  was 
carried  by  assault  by  the  besiegers  in  the  first  crusade. 

VI.  Tne  country  of  Judea,being  mountainous  and  rocky, 
is  full  of  Caverns;  to  which  the  inhabitants  were  accus* 
tomed  to  flee  for  shelter  from  the  incursions  of  their  enemies. 
(Josh.  X.  16.  Judg.  vi.  2.  1  Sam.  xiii.  6.  xiv.  U.)  Some 
of  these  appear  to  have  been  on  low  grounds,  and  liable  to 
inundations,  when  the  rivers,  swollen  by  torrents  or  dissolv- 
ing snows,  overflowed  their  banks,  and  carried  all  before 
them  with  resistless  fury.  To  the  sudden  destruction  thus 
produced  Isaiah  probably  alludes,  (xxxviii.  17.)  There- 
fore, to  enter  into  ihe  holes  of  the  rocks,  and  into  the  eaves  of 
the  earth,  for  fear  of  the  Zora  (Isa.  ii.  19.),  was  to  the  Jews 
a  very  proper  image  to  express  terror  and  consternation.  The 
prophet  Hoeea  has  carriea  the  same  image  further,  and  added 
great  strength  and  spirit  to  it  (x.  8.) ;  which  image,  together 
with  these  of  Isaiah,  is  adopted  by  the  sublime  author  of  the 
Revelation  (vi.  15,  ISA,  who  frequently  borrows  his  imagery 
from  the  prophet  Isaian.* 

Some  of  tneae  caves  were  very  capacious  :  that  of  Adul- 
LAM  afforded  an  asylum  to  David  and  four  hundred  men, 
including  his  family,  who  resorted  thither  to  him.  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  I,  2.)  The  cave  of  EirosDi  was  so  large,  that  David 
and  six  hundred  men  concealed  themselves  in  its  sides ;  and 
Saul  entered  the  mouth  of  the  cave  without  perceiving  that 
any  one  was  there.  **  At  first,  it  appears  neither  loily  nor 
spacious,  but  a  low  passage  on  the  leti  leads  into  apartments, 
where  a  party  could  easily  remain  concealed  from  those 
without.  Tlue  face  of  the  nill  around  it  corresponds  to  the 
description,— ^6  came  to  the  rocks  of  ihe  wild  goaisj*^  (I  Sam. 
xxiv.  8.)>o  Bishop  Pococke  has  described  a  cave,  which  he 
thinks  may  be  this  of  Engedi;  concerning  which  tliere  is  a 
tradition,  that  thirty  thousand  people  retired  into  it  to  avoid 
a  bad  air.^^  Josephus'^  has  taken  particular  notice  of  similar 
caverns,  whidi  in  his  time  were  the  abode  of  i^obbere. 
Maundrell'^  has  described  a  large  cavern  under  a  high  rocky 
mountain  in  the  vicinity  of  Siobn,  containing  two  iiundred 
smaller  caverns,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  resi- 
dence of  the  original  inhabitants.  Numerous  caves  were 
noticed  by  Mr.  Buckingham^'*  in  the  rock  to  the  south  of 
Nazareth ;  several  of  which  now,  as  anciently,  serve  as 
dwellings  to  the  Nazarenes.  Mr.  Hartley  has  described  a 
similar  cavern,  capable  of  holdiiig  one  thousand  m&k  by 
actual  enumeration,  whither  the  Greeks  fled,  and  found  a 
secure  asylum  from  their  Mohammedan  enemies.*^  Captain 
Lyon  has  described  similar  residences  occupied  by  a  tribe 
of  Troglodytes  in  northern  Africa.*^  It  was  probably  in  some 

•  Archbp.  Newcome,  and  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  Joel  iii.  2. 

f  Mr.  Rae  Wilflon's  Travels  in*  the  Holy  Land.  vol.  i.  p.  220.  The  same 
intelligent  traveller  continues:— "ObRervins  oiany  Jews,  whom  1  could 
easily  recMnise  by  their  yellow  turbans,  olack  eyebrows,  and  busby 
beards,  walking  about  the  place,  and  reposing  along  the  brook  Kedrun 
in  a  pensive  mood,  the  pathetic  language  of  the  PsahuiKt  occurred  to  rne, 
as  expressing  the  subject  of  their  meditation,— By  tht  rivert  tee  tat  dotm 
and  wept,  token  tee  remembered  Zion.  Upon  froquenily  Uiauiiing  Ihe 
motive  that  promp-'ed  them  in  attempting  to  fco  to  Jerusalem,  the  answer 
was,  *  To  die  in  the  land  of  our  fiithera.' "    Ibid. 

•  Three  Weeks'  Residence  in  Palestine,  p.  39 

•  Bishop  Lowth's  Isaiah,  vol.  Ii.  p.  37. 
io  Game's  Letters,  p.  307. 

*>  Pococke's  Travels,  vol.  U.  parti,  p.  4L 
»  Antiq  lib.  ziv.  c.l5.  Sfi. 
It  Travels,  pp.  158, 150. 

>♦  Travels  in  Palei»Une,  p.  113.  ^^       _ 

>•  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Greece,  1829.  (Mission.  Register,  Mav,1830,  p.  231.) 

>•  "As  the  natives  live  under  ground,  a  peraon  unacquainted  with  the 

circumatance  might  cross  the  mountain  without  once  auapcctlng  that  k 
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•nch  cave  thai  Lot^d  his  two  daughters  dwelt  after  the  de- 
8inu;tioa  of  Sodom  (Gen.  xix.  30.) ;  and  in  similar  caverns, 
excavated  by  primeval  shepherds  as  a  shelter  from  the  scorch- 
ing beams  of  the  sun,  Dr.  Clarke  and  his  fellow-travellers 
found  a  grateful  protection  from  the  intense  heat  of  the  solar 
nj9 ;'  as  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles  subsequently  did,  from 
a  violent  storm.'  These  caves  were  sometimes  the  haunts 
ur  stronghold^  of  robbers  (as  the  excavations  in  the  rocks 
near  Bethlehem  are  to  this  day),'  and  to  them  our  Lord 
probably  alludes  in  Matt.  xxi.  13.,  where  he  reproaches  the 
Jews  with  having  profaned  the  temple  of  God,  and  made  it 
a  den  of  thieve$, 

YIL  Numerous  fertile  and  level  tracts  are  mentioned  in 
the  Sacred  Volume,  under  the  title  of  Plains.  Three  of 
these  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice ;  viz. 

1.  The  Plain  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  which  reached 
from  the  river  of  Egypt  to  Mount  Carmel.  The  tract  be- 
tween Gaza  and  Joppa  was  simply  called  the  Plain ,-  in  this 
stood  the  five  principal  cities  of  the  Philistine  satrapies, 
Ascalon,  Gath,  Gaza,  Ekron  or  Accaron,  and  Azotus  or 
Ashdod.  The  tract  from  Joppa  to  Mount  Carmel  was  called 
Saron  or  Sharon ,-  which  however  is  a  different  place  from 
the  Sharon  that  lies  between  Mount  Tabor  and  the  sea  of 
Tiberias,  and  from  another  place  of  the  same  name,  which 
was  celebrated  for  its  pastures,  and  was  situated  in  the  tribe 
of  Gad  beyond  Jordan. 

2.  The  Plain  of  Jbzreel,  or  of  Esdraelon,  also  called 
the  Great  Plain  (the  Armageddon  of  the  Apocal3'pse), 
extends  from  Mount  Carmel  and  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
place  where  the  Jordan  issues  from  the  sea  of  Tiberias, 
through  the  middle  of  the  Holy  Land.  Here,  in  the  most 
fertile  part  of  the  land  of  Canaan;  the  tribe  of  Issachar 
rnoieed  in  ihar  ienls.  (Deut.  xxxiii.  18.)  In"  th€f  first  ages 
or  Jewish  history,  as  well  as, during  the  Roman  empire  and 
the  crusades,  ana  even  in  later  times,  it  has  been  the  scene 
of  many  a  memorable  contest.  **  Here  it  was  that  Barak, 
descendnig  with  his  ten  thousand  men  from  Mount  Tabor, 
discomfit^  Sisera  and  cdl  Ms  chariots^  even  nine  hundred 
ehariota  of  iron,  and  all  ike  peopk  thai  were  with  him,  gathered 
from  Haroshetk  of  the  Gentiles  unto  the  river  of  Kishon ;  when 
aii  the  host  of  Sisera  fell  upon  the  sword,  and  there  tvas  not  a  man 
left;  when  the  kings  came  and  fought,  the  kings  of  Canaan  in 
Taanaeh  by  the  waters  of  Megiddo.  (Judg.  iv.  13. 15,  16.  v. 
19.)  Here  also  it  was  that  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  fought  in 
disguise  against  Necho  king  of  Egypt^  and  fell  by  the 
arrows  of  nis  antagonist.  (2  Kings  xxiii.  29.)  So  great 
were  the  lamentations  for  his  death,  that  the  mourning  of 
Josiah  became  an  ordinance  in  Israel  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  24, 
25.)  :  and  the  great  mourning  in'^erusaiem,  foretold  by  Zecha- 
riah  (xiL  11.),  is  said  to  be  as  the  lamentations  in  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon,  or,  according  to  the  prophet's  language,  as 
the  mourn 'ng  of  Hadadrimmon  in  the  valley  if  Megiddon.  Jo- 
sephns  often  mentions  this  very  remarkable  part  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  always  under  the  appellation  of  the  Greed  Plain  .- 
and  under  the  same  name  it  is  also  mentioned  by  Eusebius 
and  by  Jerome.  It  has  been  a  chosen  place  for  encampment 
in  every  contest  carried  on  in  this  country,  from  the  days  of 
Nalmcnadonosor  king  of  the  Assyrians,  in  the  history  of 
whose  war  with  Arphaxad  it  is  mentioned  as  the  Great  Plain 
of  JBsdrebm,*  until  ihe  disastrous  march  of  the  late  Napo- 

fr&9  inhabited.  AH  ilie  dwelling  places  being  formed  in  rhe  same  manner, 
AdescripcioQ  of  the  scheik's  may  suffice  for  the  rest.  The  upper  soil  is 
*7  earth  of  about  four  feet  in  depth ;  under  this  suid,  and  in  some 


piacte*  liine-slone,  a  large  bole  is  du^  to  the  depth  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
feet,  and  its  breadth  in  every  direction  is  about  the  samp,  beins  as  nearly 
m»  can  be  made,  a  perfect  sqnare.  The  rock  is  then  smoothed,  bo  as  to 
form  perpendicular  sides  to  tnia  space,  in  wliich  doors  are  cut  through, 
and  arched  chambers  excavated,  00  as  to  receive  their  liiiht  from  Ihe  doors : 
these  rooms  are  sometimes  three  or  four  of  a  iside,  in  others,  a  whole  side 
eomposcs  one :  the  arrangements  depending  on  the  number  of  the  inhabi- 
tanta.  In  the  open  court  is  generally  a  well,  water  being  found  at  about 
ten  or  twelve  feel  below  the  base  of  the  square.  The  entrance  to  the 
house  is  about  thirty -six  yards  from  the  pit,  and  opens  above  ground.  It  is 
arched  overhead ;  is  generally  cut  in  a  winding  direction,  and  is  perfectly 
dark.  Some  of  these  passages  are  sufficiently  large  to  admit  a  loaded 
cameL  The  entrance  has  a  strong  wall  buift  over  it,  something  resem- 
bling an  ice-house.  This  is  covered  overhead,  and  has  a  very  strong  heavy 
door,  which  is  shut  at  night,  or  in  caj^es  of  danger.  At  about  ten  yarda 
from  the  bottom  is  another  door  equally  stronc,  so  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
■ibie  to  enter  these  houses,  should  the  inhabitants  determine  to  resist 
Few  Arab  attacks  last  long  enough  to  end  in  a  siege.  All  their  sheep  and 
TOultrv  being  confined  la  the  house  at  night,  the  bashaw's  army,  when 
here,  had  recourse  to  sufTocating  the  inmates,  being  unable  to  starve  th6m 
ont."— See  CapL  Lyon's  Travels  in  Northern  AfricOi  p.  25. 

»  Travels  in  Greece,  *.c.  vol.  iv.  pp.  189, 190.  »  Travels,  p.  217. 

s  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iv.  p.  421.  See  also  Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels 
lo  Oeorgia,  Persia,  Ac  vol.  ii.  pp.  540—^^.  for  a  description  of  the  caves 
in  th'>  mountain  of  KareAo  On  the  province  of  eastern  Courdlstan),  which 
tradhion  scaten  to  have  been  anciently  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

•  Judith  I.  8. 
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leon  Bonaparte  from  Egypt  into  Sjria,  Jews,  Gentiles, 
Saracens,  Christian  crusaders,  and  anti-christian  Frenchmen, 
Egyptians,  Persians,  Druses,*  Turks,  and  Arabs,  warriors 
ot3  of  every  nation  which  is  under  heaven,  haye  pitched  their 
tents  in  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  have  beheld  the  Tarious 
banners  of  their  nation  wet  with  the  d^ws  of  Tabor  and  of 
Hermon."*  This  plain  is  enclosed  on  ail  sides  by  mountains  * 
the  hills  of  Nazareth  to  the  north,— -those  of  Samaria  to  tiie 
soutii, — to  the  east,  the  mountains  of  Tabor  and  Hermon, 
and  Carmel  to  the  south-west.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett,  in 
Noyember,  1833,  counted  in  his  road  across  this  plain  only 
five  yery  small  yillages,  consistinff  of  wretched  mud  hovels, 
chiefly  m  ruins,  and  only  a  very  few  persons  movinff  on  the 
road ;  so  that  to  this  scene  the  words  of  Deborah  mi^t  again 
be  truly  applied  : — T^e  highways  were  unoeeupiea/  the  in- 
habitants  of  the  villages  ceased ; — they  ceased  in  Israel,  (Judg. 
v.  6,  7.)  The  soil  is  stated  to  be  extremely  rich ;  and  m 
every  direction  are  the  most  picturesque  views.*  TTie  plain 
of  Esdraelon  now  bears  the  name  of  Fooli,  and  has  oeen 
celebrated  in  modem  times  by  the  victory  which  Murat 
gained  over  the  Mamelukes  and  Arabs,  in  flieir  attempt  to 
relieve  Acri  or  Acre,  in  April,  1799.'  Mr.  Jowett  computes 
this  plain  to  be  at  least  iifleen  miles  square,  making  allow- 
ances for  some  apparent  irregularities.  Though  it  bears  the 
title  of  "  Plain,"  yet  it  abounds  with  hills,  which  in  the 
view  of  it  from  the  adjacent  mountains  shrink  into  nothing.* 
3.  The  Region  nouifD  about  Jordan  TMatt.  iii.  5.)  com- 

Imsed  the  level  country  on  both  sides  of  that  river,  from  the 
ake  of  Gennesareth  to  the  Desd  Sea.  Of  this  district  the 
Plain  of  Jericho,  celebrated  for  its  fertility  and  the  intense 
heat  that  prevails  there  during;  the  hot  season,  forms  a  part; 
as  also  do  the  Valley  of  Salt  near  the  Salt  or  Deaa  Sea 
(where  David  defeated  the  Syrians  (1  Chron.  xviii.  3 — 8.) 
and  Amaziah  discomfited  the  Edomites),^  and  the  Plains  cf 
Mmbv^here  the  Israelites  encamped, '^  and  which  are  also 
called  Shittim  in  Num.  xxv.  1.  Josh.  ii.  1.  and  iii.  1.,  the 
Plains  of  Shittim,  in  Num.  xxxiiL  49.  (marginal  rendering), 
and  the  Valley  of  Shittim,  in  Joel  iii.  18. 

VIII.  Frequent  mention  is  made  in  the  Scriptures  of 
WiLDKRNKSSEs  or  Deserts,  by  which  we  usually  understand 
desolate  places,  equally  devoid  of  cities  and  inhabitants. 
The  deserts  noticed  in  the  Bible,  however,  are  of  a  different 
description ;  as  the  Hebrews  were  accustomed  to  give  the 
name  of  desert  or  wilderness  to  all  places  that  were  not  cul- 
tivated," but  which  were  chiefly  appropriated  to  the  feeding 
of  cattle,  and  in  many  of  them  trees  and  shrubs  grew  wild. 
Hence  this  term  is  frequently  applied  to  the  commons  (as 
they  would  be  called  in  Englandf)  which  were  contiguous  to 
cities  or  villages,  and  on  which  the  plough  never  came.  The 
wildernesses  or  deserts  of  Palestine,  therefore,  are  two-fold : 
some  are  mountainous  and  well  watered,  while  others  are 
sterile  sandy  plains,  either  destitute  of  water,  or  affording  a 
very  scanty  supply  from  the  few  brackish  springs  that  are 
occasionally  to  be  found  in  them ;  yet  even  these  afford  a 
grateful  though  meagre  pasturage  to  camels,  goats,  and 
sneep. 

The  Deserts  of  the  Hebrews  frequently  derive  their  appel- 
lations from  the  places  to  which  they  were  contiguous. 
Thus, 

1.  The  Desert  or  Wilderness  of  Shur  laj  towards  the 
northeastern  point  of  the  Red  Sea.  In  this  wilderness, 
Hagar  wandered,  when  unjustly  driven  from  Abraham^s 
house  by  the  jealousy  of  Sarah  (Gen,  xvi.  7.) :  and  the 
Israelites  marched  through  this  wilderness  after  they  had 
miraculously  crossed  the  Red  Sea  (Exod.  xv.  22.),  as  tixey 
also  did  subsequently  through, 

2.  The  Wilderness  or  Desert  of  Paran,  which  lay  con- 
siderably more  to  the  south.  (Num.  x.  12.)  In  this  desert 
(which  was  situated  in  Arabia  Petrsa,  near  a  city  of  the 
same  name),  Ishmael  resided :  and  hence  Moses  sent  out 
spies  to  bnng  intelligence  concerning  the  promised  land. 
(Num.  xiii.  3.)  The  Desert  of  Paran  **  is  in  many  parts 
intersected  by  numerous  ravines  and  glens,  and  broken  by 
lofty  barriers.  Among  these,  the  noble  mountain  of  Paran, 
witn  its  enormous  precipices,  is  only  a  long  day^s  journey 

•  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iv.  pp.  265—258. 

e  Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  pp.  191, 192.  A  later  traveller 
estimates  the  length  of  the  valley  of  ETsdraelon  at  twenty-four  miles,  and 
its  breadth  from  ten  to  twelve  mUes.  Madden's  Travels  in  Tarkey,  4ec. 
vol.  ii.  p.  305. 

t  Light's  Travels,  p.  201. 

>  Jowett's  Researches  in  Syria,  pp.  301,  3p2. 

•  2  Kings  ziv.  7.   2  Chron.  zzv.  U.  to  Nam.  ziU.  I.  JUvi.  a 

"  The  Arabs  to  this  day  give  the  appellation  of  Detert  to  any  Bolituddi 
whether  ban  en  or  fertile.    Clarke's  travels,  vol.  iv.  p.  422. 
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distant,  and  always  in  sight  from  the  neighbourhood  :  it  is 
capable  of  ascent  only  on  the  farthest  side,  and  that  not 
without  difficulty.  Around  its  base  are  flat  plains  of  sand, 
well  adapted  to  large  encampments  :  here  ana  there,  at  long 
intervals,  a  clump  of  palm  trees  is  seen,  and  in  their  vicinity 
water  is  generally  found."* 

3.  The  Desert  op  Sinai  was  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount 
Sinai  in  Arabia :  here  the  Israelites  were  for  a  long  time  en- 
camped, and  received  the  chief  part  of  the  laws  delivered  to 
them  by  Jehovah  through  the  mmistry  of  Moses. 

4.  The  Wilderness  of  Ziph  was  contiguous  to  a  town 
or  village  of  the  same  name,  and  here  David  concealed  him- 
self for  some  time.  (ISam.  xxiii.  14,  15.)  But  the  most 
celebrated  of  all  is, 

6.  The  Wilderness  or  Desert  of  Judah.  (Psal.  Ixiii. 
title.)  The  Desert  of  Judaea  in  which  John  the  Baptist 
abode  till  the  day  of  his  showing  unto  Israel  (Luke  i.  »0.\ 
and  where  he  first  taught  his  countrymen  (Matt.  iii.  1.  Mark 
i.  4.  John  X.  39.),  was  a  mountainous,  wooded,  and  thinly 
inhabited  tract  of  country,  but  abounding  in  pastures;  it  was 
situated  adjacent  to  tlie  Dead  Sea,  and  the  river  Jordan.  In 
the  time  of  Joshua  it  had  six  cities,  with  their  villages. 
rJosh.  XV.  61,  62.)  It  is  now  one  of  the  most  dreary  and 
aesolate  regions  of  the  whole  country. 

6.  The  vast  Desert  of  Arabia,  reaching  from  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Red  Sea  to  the  confines  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  in 
which  the  children  of  Israel  sojourned  after  their  departure 
from  Egypt,  is  in  the  Sacred  Writings  particularly  called 
The  Desert  ;  very  numerous  are  tlie  allusions  made  to  it, 
and  to  the  divine  protection  and  support  which  were  extended 
to  them  during  their  migration.  Moses,  when  recapitulating 
their  various  deliverances,  terms  this  desert  a  desert  land  aim 
waste  howling  wilderness  (Deut.  xxxii.  10.) — and  that  ^cat 
and  terrible  wildemesa,  wherein  "were  fiery  serpents,  scorpions,^ 
and  drought ,  where  there  was  no  water.  (Deut.  viii.  15.) 
The  prophet  Hosea  describes  it  as  a  la:nd  of  great  drought 
(Hos.  xiii.  5.) ;  but  the  most  minute  description  is  that  in 
Jer.  ii.  6.— a  land  of  deserts  and  of  pits,  a  land  of  drought, 
and  of  the  shadow  ofdcath,^  a  land  thai  no  man  pa-'^scd  through, 
and  where  no  man  dwelt.  These  characteristics  of  the  desert, 
particularly  the  want  of  water,  will  account  for  the  repeated 
murmurings  of  the  Israelites  both  for  food  and  water  (espe- 
cially tlie  latter)  :*  and  the  extremity  of  their  sufferings  is 
thus  concisely,  but  most  emphatically  portrayed  by  the 
Psalmist,  (cvii.  5.)* 

Hungry  and  thirtty,  their  bouls  fainted  in  them. 

In  this  our  temperate  climate,  surrounded  as  we  are  with 
perpetual  verdure  and  with  every  object  that  can  delight  the 
eye,  we  can  scarcely  conceive  the  horrors  encountered  by  the 
hapless  traveller  when  crossing  the  trackless  sands,  ana  ex- 
posed to  all  the  ardours  of  a  vertical  sun.  The  most  recent 
as  well  as  the  most  graphic  description  of  a  desert  (which 
admirably  illustrates  the  passages  above  cited)  is  that  given 
by  tlie  enterprising  traveller,  M.  Belzoni,  whose  researches 
have  contributed  so  much  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Sacred 


parallel  witn  the  great  desert  traversed  by 
the  eastern  side  of  tliat  sea,  he  says,  "  It  is  difficult  to  form 
a  correct  idea  of  a  desert,  without  having  been  in  one  :  it  is 
an  endless  plain  of  sand  and  stones,  sometimes  intermixed 


«  Carne's  Recollections  sfr^i, 


p.  ^' 


•  Scorpions  are  nuinef-n+ in  i!m!  (IfPeri  aawi-Iljis  in  nil  ihtt  adjacent 
parla  or  Palestine :  tlie  u* turn Ijr  of  i heir  viemirji  is  in  pmportion  to  their 
size ;  and  serpents  of  fiei  (  Inr.'^  (ns  rhu  Afabir  vprnwn  fenderj*  Deut  viii. 
16.)  are  not  unfre<iuent.     i    i  ■         .  If  n  Travel*  in  Sf  ria.  fltc   pp  499,  500. 

*  This  expression  has  ^tm  inji^'miiiy  of  cnnmifmiAiors,  whose 
opinions  are  recited  bv  ^:  n  .  (QliitrrrntiortSt  voL  iv,  mt.  115,  116.); 
but  the  correctness  of^lh  (Irttoriplion  ia  ci^nfirtnpd  hy  the  exist- 
ence of  a  similar  desert  J  It  U  a  tract  of  Lrniil  i»rukcn  into  dtep 
ravinet,  destitute  of  tea  '  drflarinrsM  without  rxampJe.  The 
Persians  have  aiven  to  ii  iiir<  i-iiiMinrLlixiary  but  eiiiplHBUr  »(»|iii.lla(ion  of 
MtUekel-Moatikrch,  or  Uir  VaUtj/  of  fht!  An^fl  ufDrnth.  {Slur  ier's  Second 


H  cutout  of 
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Journey,  p.  168.)  At  four  h'mr's''  ili<»[aiii"e  fn»Tn  Mip*  promrvnrory  ofCarmel, 
keepiuff  al(j 

the  rock,  caiiea  ¥vaaa-ei-Aju:,  ii\jji.MVj  ^i  i^  ^  j^-  ./■':  >>nu'><s»t  oj  ijeain. 
Here  were  the  appearances  of  a  ^ate  having  once  closed  it,  as  places  for 
hinges  were  still  visible  ;  and  while  the  centre  was  just  broad  enough  to 
ailtnit  a  wheeled  carriage  or  loaded  camel,  there  were  on  each  side  raised 
cauHeways  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  as  If  for  benches  of  repose,  or  for  foot 
passengers.  (Buckingham's Travels,  p.  122.)  It  was,  in  all  probability,  from 
some  similar  pass  that  the  son  of  Jes«e  borrowed  the  figure  of  which  he 
makes  so  sublime  a  use  in  the  twenty-third  psalm. 

*  See  panic  ularly  Num.  xx.  2—5.  and  xxi.  B. 

•  In  the  Christian  Observer  for  1810,  pp.  1—9.  there  is  a  new  and  elegant 
Tersion  of  the  hundred  and  seventh  psalm,  accompanied  with  critical  and 
explanatory  notes,  from  the  pen  of  Bishop  Jebb. 


with  mountains  of  all  sizes  and  heights,  without  roads  or 
shelter,  without  any  sort  of  produce  for  food.  The  few  scat- 
tered trees  and  shrubs  of  thorns,  that  only  appear  when  the 
rainy  season  leaves  some  moisture,  barely  serve  to  feed  wild 
animals,  and  a  few  birds.  Every  thing  is  left  to  nature;  the 
wandering  inhabitants  do  not  care  to  cultivate  even  these 
few  plants,  and  when  there  is  no  more  of  them  in  one  place 
they  go  to  another.  When  these  trees  become  old  and  lose 
their  vegetation,  the  sun,  which  constantly  beams  upon  them, 
bums  and  reduces  them  to  ashes.  I  have  seen  many  of  them 
entirely  burnt.  The^ther  smaller  plants  have  no  sooner 
risen  out  of  the  earth  than  they  are  dned  up,  and  all  take  the 
colour  of  straw,  with  the  exception  of  the  plant  harraek  ,•  this 
falls  off  before  it  is  dry. 

"  Generally  speaking,  in  a  desert,  there  are  few  springfs  of 
water,  some  of  them  at  the  distance  of  four,  six,  and  eight 
days'  journey  from  one  another,  and  not  all  of  sweet  water : 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  generally  salt  or  bitter ;  so  that  if  the 
thirsty  traveller  drinks  of  it,  it  increases  his  thirst,  and  he 
suffers  more  than  before.  But,  when  the  calamity  happens, 
that  the  next  well,  which  is  so  anxiously  sought  for,  isfx>und 
dry,  the  misery  of  such  a  situation  cannot  be  well  described. 
The  camels^  which  afford  tlie  only  means  of  escape,  are  so 
thirsty,  that  they  cannot  proceed  to  another  well :  and,  if  the 
travellers  kill  them,  to  extract  the  little  liquid 'which  remains 
in  tlieir  stomachs,  they  tlieniselves  cannot  advance  any  far- 
ther. The  situation  must  be  dreadful,  and  admits  of  no  re- 
source. Many  perish  vletims  of  the  most  horrible  thirst.  It 
is  then  that  the  value  of  a  cup  of  water  is  really  felt.  He  that 
has  a  zenzabia  of  it  is  the  richest  of  all.  In  such  a  case  there 
is  no  distinction.  If  the  master  has  none,  the  servant  will 
not  grive  it  to  him ;  for  very  few  are  the  instances  where  a 
man  will  voluntarily  lose  his  life  to  save  that  of  another,  par- 
ticularly in  a  caravan  in  the  desert,  where  people  are  stran- 
gers to  each  other.  IVhat  a s'tuation  for  a  man,  though  a  rich 
one,  perluips  the  owner  of  all  the  caravans  !  He  is  dying  for  a 
cup  of  water — no  one  gives  it  to  him — he  offers  all  he  possesses 
— no  one  hears  him — tney  are  all  dying — ^though  by  walking 
a  few  hours  farther  they  might  be  saved. — Ifuie  camels  aie 
lying  down,  and  cannot  be  made  to  rise— wo  one  has  strength 
to  walk— on\\  he  that  has  a  glass  of  that  precious  liquor  lives 
to  walk  a  mile  farther,  and,  perhaps,  dies  too.  If  the  voyages 
on  seas  are  dangerous,  so  are  those  in  the  deserts.  At  sea, 
tlie  provisions  very  often  fail ;  in  the  desert  it  is  worse  :  at 
sea,  storms  are  met  with ;  in  the  desert  there  cannot  be  a 
grt^ater  storm  than  to  find  a  dry  well :  at  sea,  one  meets  with 
pirates — we  escape — "we  surrender — we  die  ;  in  the  desert 
they  rob  the  traveller  of  all  his  property  and  water ;  they 
let  him  live  perhaps,  but  what  a  life !  to  aie  the  most  barba- 
rous and  agonizing  death.  In  short,  to  be  thirsty  in  a  desert, 
without  water,  exposed  to  the  burning  sun  without  shelter,  and 
ifo  HOPES  of  finding  either,  is  the  most  terrible  situation  that  a 
man  can  be  placed  in,  and  one  of  the  greatest  sufferings  thqt  a 
human  being  can  sustain .-  the  eyes  grow  inflamed;  the  tongue 
and  lips  swell ;  a  hollow  sound  is  heard  in  the  ears,  which  brings 
on  deafness,  and  the  brains  appear  to  grow  thick  and  injlamea  : 
all  these  feelings  arise  from  tlie  want  of  a  little  water.  In 
the  midst  of  alt  this  misery  the  deceitful  morasses  appear  be- 
fore the  traveller  at  no  great  distance,  something  like  a  lake 
or  river  of  clear  fresh  water.^  If,  perchance,  a  traveller  is 
not  undeceived,  he  hastens  his  pace  to  reach  it  sooner ;  the 
more  he  advances  towards  it,  the  more  it  recedes  from  him, 
till  at  last  it  vanishes  entirely,  and  the  deluded  passenger 
often  asks,  where  is  the  water  he  saw  at  no  great  distance  1 
He  can  scarcely  believe  that  he  was  so  deceived ;  he  protests 
that  he  saw  the  waves  running  before  tlie  wind,  and  the  re- 
flection of  the  high  rocks  in  the  water. 

**  If  unfortunately  any  one  falls  sick  on  the  road,  there  is 
no  alternative ;  he  must  endure  the  fatigue  of  travelling  on  a 
camel,  which  is  troublesome  even  to  healthy  people,  or  he 
must  be  left  behind  on  the  sand,  without  any  assistance,  and 
remain  so  till  a  slow  death  come  to  relieve  him.  What  hor- 
ror !    W^hat  a  brutal  proceeding  to  an  unfortunate  sick  man ! 

•  Terrific  as  the  above  description  is,  It  is  confirmed  In  mo«t  of  its  details  by 
Quint.  Curiius ;  who,  describing  tlie  passage  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  his 
army  across  the  deserts  of  Sogdiana,  thus  graphically  delineates  its  horrors : 
"Amidst  a  dearth  of  water,  despair  of  obtaining  any  kindled  thirst  before 
nature  excited  it.  Throughout  four  hundred  stadia  not  a  dnip  of  moi.^^ture 
springs.  As  soon  as  the  nre  of  summer  pervades  the  sands,  every  thing 
is  dried  up.  as  in  a  kiln  always  burning.  Steaminr  from  the  Jerrid 
exparue,  tehich  appears  Uke  a  turf  ace  of  »ea^  a  elouay  vapour  dm  kens 

the  day The  heat^  which  commences  at  daten,  exhausts  the  animal 

juices,  blisters  the  skin,  and  causes  internal  in/lammation.  The  soldiers 
sunk  und^r  depression  of  spirits  caused  by  bodily  debiliiy."  Quint  Curt 
lib.  Til.  c.  3. 
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No  one  mnains  with  him,  not  even  his  old  and  faithful  ser- 
vant ;  no  one  will  stay  and  die  with  him ;  all  pity  his  fate, 
but  no  one  will  be  his  companion.^'* 

The  phenomenon,  here  uescribed,  is  produced  by  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  density  of  the  lower  stratum  of  the  atmosphere, 
'Which  is  caused  by  the  increase  of  heat,  arising  from  that 
commanicated  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  to  the  sand  with  which 
this  stratum  is  in  immediate  contact  This  phenomenon  ex- 
isted in  the  great  desert  of  Judaea,  and  is  expressly  alluded  to 
by  the  sublime  and  elegant  Isaiah,2  who,  when  predicting 
the  bleesings  of  the  Messiah's  spiritual  kingdom,  says, — 
The  ^lo-wing  iand^  ihall  become  a  pool, 
And  the  thirtty  toil  bubbling  9pring», 

And  it  is  not  improbable  that  Jeremiah  refers  to  tlie  serdb 
or  mirage  when,  in  pouring  forth  his  complaint  to  God  for 
mercies  deferred,  he  says,  iViU  t/iou  be  altogether  unto  me  cu 
toaiers  that  be  not  mref  (marginal  rendering  of  Jer.  xv.  18.) 
that  is,  whieh  fume  no  reality,  as  the  Septuagint  translators  have 
rendered  it,  i^ap  4"^*^  ^^  *X?^  n-ts-n. 

Frightful  as  the  horrors  of  the  deserts  are,  they  are  aug- 
mented beyond  description,  should  the  traveller  be  overtaken 
by  one  of  those  sand-dlorms,  which  prevail  during  the  dry 
seasons.  Sometimes  the  high  winds  raise  into  tlie  air  thicK 
clouds  of  dust  and  sand,  which,  descending  like  a  shower  of 
rain,  most  grievously  annoy  all  among  whom  they  fall,  and 
penetrate  the  eyes,  nostrils,  ears,  in  snort,  every  part  of  the 
numan  frame  that  is  exposed  to  it.  At  other  times  the  sands 
are  drifted  into  such  heaps,  so  that,  if  any  storm  of  wind 
should  arise,  the  track  is  lost,  and  whole  caravans  perish  in 
the  inhospitable  wilderness.  Such  are  the  showers  of  powder 
and  dust,  with  which  Moses  denounced  that  God  would 
acourge  the  disobedient  Israelites,  in  Deut.  xxviii.  21.^ 
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SECTION  n. 

ON  THE  FERTILITY  AND  PRODUCTIONS  OF  THE  HOLY  LAND. 

L  Fertility  of  the  Holy  JLand.^-U.  It 9  productions  / — 1.  Vcffe- 
tables; — 2.  Cattle; — 3,  Mines. — III.  Testimonies  of  ancient 
and  modern  attthors  to  its  fertility  and  populouaness. — IV. 
Calamities  -with  vhich  tJds  country  v>as  visited  ; — 1.  The 
Blague: — 2.  Earthquakes} — 3.  H'hirhoinds i—A.  The  de- 
vtutations  of  locusts; — 5.  Famine; — 6.  The  Simoom,  or 
pestilential  blast  of  the  desert  J 

I.  MosES,  addressing  the  Israelites  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  characterized  the  country  whither  they  were  going  to 

t  Belzoors  Narrative  of  his  Operations  and  Researches  in  Fiffyptt  ^^• 
(4to.  LoiMlun,  1S2DJ,  pp.  341— ^ J.  In  another  part  of  his  volume,  Mr.  1). 
more  particularly  deacribes  Ihe  mirage  (for  such  is  the  appellation  by 
which  this  phenomenon  Is  now  commonly  known),  in  the  following  terms : 
— "  It  ffcoerally  appears  like  a  still  lake,  so  unmoved  by  the  wind,  that 
•very  thing  above  \s  to  be  seen  most  distinctly  reflected  by  it.  If  the  wind 
aintate  any  of  the  plants  tliat  rise  above  the  horizon  of  the  mirajie, 
tke  motion  is  seen  perfectly;  at  a  great  distance.  If  the  traveller  stand 
elevated  moeh  above  the  mirage,  the  apparent  water  seems  less  united 
and  less  deep ;  for,  as  the  eyes  look  down  upon  it,  there  is  not  thick- 
ness enotijrh  in  the  vapour  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  conceal 
the  earih  from  the  sight ;  bat,  if  the  traveller  be  on  a  level  with  the  hori- 
xoo  of  the  mirage,  he  cannot  see  through  it,  so  that  it  appears  to  him  clear 
water.  By  putttog  m v  head  first  to  the  ground,  and  then  mounting  a  camel, 
the  height  of  which  from  the  ground  might  nave  been  about  ten  feet  at 
the  nnost,  I  found  a  great  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  mirage.  On 
approaching  it,  it  becomes  tliinner,  and  appears  as  if  agitated  by  the  wind, 
like  a  field  of  ripe  com.  It  gradually  vanishes,  as  the  traveller  approaches, 
and  at  last  entirely  disappears,  when  he  is  on  the  spot."  (p.  196.)  Dr. 
Clarke  has  described  the  mirage,  as  it  appeared  to  him  on  his  journey  to 
Rosetta,  in  1801.  (Travels,  vol  lil.  p.  371.)  Similar  descriptions,  but  none 
so  fuU  as  that  of  BIr.  Delzoni,  may  be  seen  in  Sir  J.  Malcolm's  Hist,  of 
Persia,  vol.  ii.  p.  512. ;  in  Elphinstone's  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Caubnl 
(p.  IG.  4to.  London,  1S15) ;  Kinneir's  Geographical  Memoir  of  the  Persian 
Empire  (p.  ^^3. 4to.  London,  1813) ;  Lieut  Pottinger's  Travels  in  Bek>oehis- 
tan  and  Sinde  (p.  135.  4lo.  London,  1816) ;  in  Dr.  Delia  Cclla's  Narrative  of 
the  Bey  of  Tripoli's  Expedition,  in  1817,  to  the  Western  Frontier  of  Egypt, 
(p.  58.  I^ndon,  1602.  8vo.);  in  Mr.  Madden'e  Travels  in  Turkey,  &o.  vol. 
&  po.  199,200.  London,  imj  and  Mr.  Rae  Wilson's  Travels  in  the  Holy 
Ijind,  Egypt,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  67.  Dr.  Henderson  has  described  tlie  Serilb  as 
it  appeared  on  his  journey  towards  Kherson  in  the  Crimea,  Biblical  Re- 
searches, pp.  278^  279.    (London,  1826.  8vo.) 

•  l«a.  XXXV.  7.  Bp.  Lowth's  translation. 

•  The  phenomenon  referred  to  by  Isaiah,  is  termed  by  the  Arabs,  as 
w#*H  as  by  the  Hebrews  TW  (Seaaii);  and  to  this  day  the  Persians  and 
Arabs  make  use  of  it,  by  an  elegant  metaphor,  to  express  disappointed 
hope. 

•  Fragments  supplementary  to  Calmet's  TMctlonary,  No.  172.  In  the 
London  Weekly  it«>view,  No.  I.  (Jane  9ih,  1827),  there  is  an  animated  and 
graphic  delineation  of  one  of  these  terrific  sand- storms  in  the  desert,  ex- 
tracted from  tlie  manuscript  Journal  of  the  intelligent  traveller  Mr.  Buck- 
inghain,  who  was  exposed  to  its  fury  for  several  hours,  and,  with  his 
companions,  was  providentially  preserved  from  destruction. 

»  Besides  the  authorities  cited  in  the  course  of  this  sectkin,  the  follow, 
toir  works  have  been  consulted  for  it ;  via.  Relandi  Palrestina,  torn.  i.  pp. 
3<d-^L ;  SchulzU  Arcliacokigia  Hebraicai  pp.  9—16. ;  Pareaoi  AntiquiUs 


reside,  as  a  gnod  land-^-a  land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  fmin» 
tains  and  depths  thai  »pring  out  of  valleys  and  hills»  How 
justly  this  corresponded  with  the  actual  state  of  the  country, 
the  precedin?  pages  have  shown : — Moses  farther  added,  tliat 
it  was  a  land  of  wheat  atid  barley,  and  vines  and  fig  trees,  and 
pomegranates,  a  land  of  oil,  olive,  and  honey,  wftose  stones  were 
iron,  and  out  of  whose  nills  they  might  dig  brass.  The  enemies 
of  Revelation,  forming  their  notions  of  its  former  exuberant 
fertility  from  the  present  state  of  the  Holy  Land  under  the 
Turkish  government,  have  insinuated  that  it  never  could  have 
been  the  lovely  and  fertile  spot  which  the  Sacred  Writings 
affirm  it  to  have  been :  but  a  concise  statement  of  its  produc- 
tions, as  we  may  collect  them  from  the  Scriptures,  together 
with  the  attestations  of  ancient  profane  writers,  as  wellas  of 
modem  voyagers  and  travellers,  will  all  concur  to  establish 
the  unimpenchable  veracity  of  the  Inspired  writers. 

n.  The  Holv  Land  is  said  to  have  exceeded  even  the  very 
celebrated  land  of  Egypt,  in  the  abundance  of  its  Phoduc- 
TiONS.  To  this  wonderful  fertility  many  circumstances  are 
supposed  to  have  contributed;  such  as  the  generally  excel- 
lent temperature  of  the  air,  which  was  never  subject  to  ex- 
cessive heats  (except  in  the  plain  of  Jericho^  or  colds ;  the 
regularity  of  its  seasons,  especially  of  the  former  and  the 
latter  rain:  and  the  natural  richness  of  the  soil,  which  is  a 
fine  mould  without  stones,  and  almost  without  a  pebble. 

1.  A  plenty  of  Wheat  was  promised  to  the  Israelites  on 
their  obedience  (Psal.  Ixxxi.  16.  and  cxlvii.  14.) ;  and  so  abun- 
dant was  the  produce  of  the  wheat  and  barley,  that  sixty  and 
a  hundred  fold  lewmded  the  toil  of  t'lC  cultivator.  (Gen.  xxvi. 
12.  and  Matt  xiii.  8.)  This  was  sometimes  stored  in  sub- 
terraneous granaries,  which  in  1  Chron.  xxvii.  25.  are  termed 
storehouses  in  the  fields.  Such  granaries  are  still  in  use 
among  the  Moora.^  The  wheat  of  Minnith  and  Pannag  was 
particularly  celebrated,  and  so  plentiful  that  it  was  exported 
to  Tyre.  ( E  zek.  xxvii.  17.)  I n  the  treaty  concluded  between 
Solomon  and  Hiram  king  of  Tyre,  for  tlie  building  of  the 
temple,  the  Hebrew  monarch  was  to  supply  the  latter  annu- 
ally with  twenty  thousand  measures  of  wheat  for  food  to  his 
household  (1  Kings  v.  11.),  and  the  same  quantity  for  the  hew- 
ere  that  cut  timber  (2  Chron.  ii.  10.),  together  with  an  equal 
number  of  measures  of  barley.  More  than  a  thousand  years 
after  this  time,  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  supplied 
with  com  from  Palestine.  (Acts  xii.  20.) 

Tills  coimtry  also  abounded  with  Honey,  not  only  that  made 
by  the  domesticated  or  hived  bees,  but  also  with  honey  made 
by  bees  in  a  wild  state,  and  deposited  on  rocks  and  in  tne  hol- 
lows of  trees  (1  Sam.  xiv.  25.  Deut.  xxxii.  13.  Psal.  Ixxxi. 
16.),  which  formed  a  part  of  the  food  of  John  the  Baptist  in 
the  wilderness.  (Matt.  iii.  4.)  The  Mount  of  Olives  and 
other  districts  in  Judaea  and  Ghililee  produced  the  finest  Olivics  ; 
and  the  red  wines  of  Lebanon  were  particularly  celebrated  for 
their  fragrance.  (Hos.  xiv.  7.)  The  wines  of  Helbon  fur- 
nished a  profitable  article  of  export  to  Damascus  (Ezek.  xxvii. 
18.) :  ana  modem  travellere  attest  the  size  and  weight  of  the 
clustera  of  Grapes  still  produced  in  Palestine,  which  will 
account  for  the  spies  carrying  the  cluster  of  grapes  cut  down 
in  the  valley  of  Eshcol  (Num.  xiii.  23.)  between  two  upon 
a  staff. 

Various  herbs,  shmbs,  and  trees  imparted  beauty  and  fra- 
grance to  this  highly-favoured  land.  Among  the  herbs  and 
shmbs,  the  aloe  7Psal.  xiv.  8.  Prov.  vii.  17.  Sol.  Song  iv. 
14.  J,  tiie  hyssop^  (1  Kings  iv.  33.  Matt  xxvii.  48.  Mark  xv. 
36.),  the  rose,  especially  the  rose  of  Sharon  (Sol.  Song  ii.  1 .), 
the  lily  (Ibid.  ii.  16.  iv.  5.  v.  13.  Matt  vi.  28.),8  the  spike- 

Hebraiea,  pp.63->66.;  Jahn  et  Ackermann,  Archeoloi;ia  Biblica,  %%  16.  22, 
23. ;  Hasselquist's  Travels  ;  Dr.  Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  138—153. ;  and 
Volnev's  Travels  in  Ef{ypt  and  Syria,  vol.  i.  pp.  290—297.  The  tcsiiuiony 
of  Vomer  is  the  more  valuable,  as  he  vras  Uirough  life  an  inveterate  eneiity 
of  the  Bible,  and  directed  his  great  talents  to  the  fruitless  taslc  of  destroy- 
ing its  credibility.  To  these  are  to  be  added  the  "  Ekronouiical  Calendar  of 
Palestine,"  translated  from  the  I^Un  of  John  Gottlieb  Buhle  by  the  editor 
of  Calmet's  Dictionary,  and  inserted  in  the  Frngments  supplcmentaiy  to 
that  work.  See  also  an  elaborate  and  pleasing  Disauisition  on  the  Agricni' 
ture  of  the  Israelites,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Plumptre,  in  Nos.  1. 11.  and  IV.  of  the 
Investigator. 

•  Chenier,  Recberches  Historlques  sur  les  Maures,  torn.  iii.  p.  219. 

*  The  hyssop  is  a  low  shrubby  plant,  growing  in  I  lie  east,  anci  also  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  the  stem  of  which  usually  rises  to  about  a  foot  and  a  lialf  in 
height  In  Palestine,  its  altitude  sonietiiues  exceeds  two  fppt.  This  plnni 
was  much  used  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  ritual  for  ceremonial  sprinklin:;!*, 
dec.  (Heb.  iz.  16.  compared  with  Exod.  xii.  22.  and  Nuiu.  xix.  IS.)  TI:d 
sponge  filled  with  vin^'gar,  which  was  presented  to  Jesus  Chiiit  upou  lim 
cross  (John  xix  29.).  was  most  probably  fastened  around  a  roii  of  hyssop, 
two  or  more  feet  in  length,  which  was  sufilcientiv  long  lo  enable  a  pev»on 
to  reach  the  mouth  of  a  man  upon  the  cross.    Robinson's  Lexicon,  v<>ce 

■  In  this  passage  Jesus  Christ  is  commonlv  supposed  to  have  referred  fo 
the  white  lily  or  to  the  tulip;  but  neither  of  these  grows  wild  in  Palestine. 
It  is  natoral  to  presume  that,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  he  called  the 
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nard  (Mark  xIt.  3. 5.  Sol.  Son^  i.  12.)  the  carob  tree  («^pgn«r, 
Luke  XT.  6.),i  the  tpina  Chriati  or  thorn  of  Christ,^  the  znan- 
erake  (a  species  of  melon),  (Gen.  xxx.  14.  Sol.  Song  vii.  13.), 
the  myrtle  (Isa.  xli.  19.  and  Iv.  13.  Zech.  i.  8.),'  and  the 
mustard  tree  (Matt.  xiii.  31,  32.),  may  be  distinctly  no- 
ticed.4 

Although  modem  travellers  do  not  mention  the  existence 
of  any  w<x)ds  or  forests,  or,  indeed,  any  considerable  number 
of  trees,  yet  it  appears  that,  anciently,  the  Holy  Land  was 
well  covered  with  wood.  We  read  of  several  Forbsts  and 
Woods  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  particularly,— 

n.)  The  Forest  of  Cedars  on  Mount  Lebanon.  See 
1  Kings  vii.  3.  2  Kings  xix.  23.  Hos.  xiv.  5, 6.  These  noble 
and  beautiful  trees,  which  are  unrivalled  in  ffrandeur  and 
beauty  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  have  furnished  the  inspired 
writers  with  numerous  exquisite  similitudes.  '*  To  break  the 
cedars,  and  shake  the  enormous  mass  in  which  they  grow, 
occur  among  the  figures  which  David  selects  to  express  the 
power  and  majesty  of  Jehovah  (Psal.  xxix.  4,  5.),  to  the  full 
understanding  of  which  their  countless  number  at  one  period,, 
and  vast  bulk,  ought  to  be  kept  in  view.  By  the  planting  of 
a  cedar  the  prophet  TEzek.  xviL  22.  24.)  has  described  the 
kingdom  of  Chnst :  the  growth  and  extent  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament church,  and  the  prodigious  increase  of  her  converts, 
are  also  beautiifully  set  forth  by  the  Psalmist  under  this  em- 
blem. (Psal.  xcii.  12.)     Of  this  particular  wood,  we  find 

that  Solomon  made  himself  a  chanot    (Song  iv.  11.) 

The  prosperity  of  the  righteous  is  compared  to  the  cedar ;  and 
it  is  further  employed  to  denounce  the  judgments  of  God  on 
men  of  proud  and  high  minds.  (Psal.  xxix.  4.)  The  convert 
gion  of  the  Gentiles  also  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  highly  beautiful  Tlsa.  xxix.  17.  xxxii.  15.), 
as  also  the  prospenty  of  the  kingaom  of  Christ.  (Isa.  ii.  2.) 
Those  who  encompassed  the  priests  at  the  altar  are  also  com- 
pared to  them,  as  also  the  glory  of  wisdom.  (Ecclus.  xxiv. 
15.)  It  maj  be  further  added,  that  cedar  trees,  uniting  so 
many  qualities  well  adapted  for  building,  afforded  ample  ma- 
terials for  the  structure  of  the  temple,  and  were  sent  by  king 
Hiram  to  Solomon  for  that  purpose.  (1  Kings  v.  10—15.)'^ 
Every  thing  about  the  cedar  tree  has  a  strongoalsamic  odour : 
this  probably  is  the  smell  of  Lebanon^  mentioned  in  Sol.  Song 
iv.  U.  and  Hos.  iv.  16. 

(2.)  The  Forest  of  Oaks  on  the  moontains  of  Bashan 
(Zech.  xi.2.) :  we  may  judge  of  the  high  estimation  in  which 
these  oaks  were  held,  from  an  incidental  expreesion  of  the 
prophet  Ezekiel;  who,  speaking  of  the  power  and  wealth  of 
ancient  Tyre,  says, — Of  the  oM  of  Ba$han  Vtty  htne  made 
thine  oars,  (  £  zek.  xxvii.  6. )  Groves  of  oaks,  it  is  well  known, 
were  the  scenes  of  idolatry  in  those  remote  times,  on  account 
of  the  grateful  shelter  wnich  they  afforded  to  the  deluded 
worshippers.  The  prophet  Ezekiel  expressly  alludes  to  this 
practice.  (Ezek.  vi.  13.^ 

(3.)  The  Forest  or  XVood  ofJEphraim^  which  the  children 
of  Ephraim  began  to  cut  down  (Josh.  xvii.  15.),  was  still 
standing  in  the  time  of  David :  here  Absalom  was  suspended 
from  an  oak,  and  was  slain.  (2  Sam.  xviii.  6.  8.  17.)  The 
wood  in  the  vicinity  of  Bethel  mentioned  in  2  Kings  ii.  24. 
appears  to  have  been  part  of  the  wood  of  Ephraim. 

(4.)  The  spacious  torest  of  Hareth  m  the  tribe  of  Judah, 

attention  of  his  bearers  to  iome.  object  at  band;  and  aa  the  fields  of  the 
Levant  are  overran  with  the  amarylUs  lutea,  whose  golden  liliaceous 
flowers,  in  autumn,  alTord  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  gorgeous  objects  in 
nature,  the  expression  of  Solomon  in  alt  his  glory  not  being  arrayed  like 
one  ofthet,  is  peculiarlj  appmpriale.  Slwuid  ttiis  conjectore  prove  cor 
reot,  we  learn  a  chronoiogiral  fact  respecting  the  season  of  the  year  when 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  delivered. 

>  "  The  modem  Greelcs  sUll  call  this  fruit  by  the  same  name,  si  pun  «,  and 
■oU  them  in  the  markets.  They  are  slven  to  swine,  but  not  rejected  as  food 
even  by  man."    (Hartley's  Researches  in  Greece,  p.  i^l.) 

•  This  shrub  is  supposed,  and  not  without  reason,  to  bo  the  plant  which 
supplied  the  crown  or  thorns,  with  which  mockery  decked  the  Saviour's 
brow  before  his  crucifixion.  For  this  purpose  it  must  have  been  very  fit; 
as  its  thorns,  which  arc  an  inch  in  leninh,  are  very  strong  and  sharp.  It  is 
not  unlike  a  willow  in  growth  and  flexibility:  and  as  the  leaves  greatlv  re- 
temble  those  of  the  ivy,  it  is  not  iniprobable  that  the  enemies  of  Christ 
chose  it,  on  account  of  its  similarity  to  the  plant  with  which  it  was  usual  to 
crown  emperors  and  generals :  so  that  calumnv,  insult,  and  derision  might 
be  meditaterl  in  the  verv  act  of  punishment  itasselquist's  Voyages  in  the 
Levant,  p.  2SS.    Three  Weeks  in  Palestine,  p.  83. 

>  Prom  the  pastsa^ e  above  referred  to,  it  should  seem  that  the  myrtle  tree 
attained  a  considTable  size.  In  the  Morea,  an  intelligent  traveller  (Mr. 
Emerson)  states  that  he  travelled  for  hours  through  an  uncultivated  track, 
while  the  groves  of  myrtle  formed  an  almost  continuous  arbour  overhead, 
"  covered  Iiere  and  there  with  its  delicate  white  flowers,  and  exhaling  at 
every  motion  the  most  delicious  perfiune,  whilst  its  dark  polished  leaves 
combined  coohiess  vfrlth  beauty.*'    Letters  from  the  .ffigean,  vol.  I.  n.  113. 

«  For  copiuu  7  accounts  of  these  and  other  vegetables,  as  well  as  ofthe  anl< 
mal  and  mineral  productions  mentioned  hi  the  Scriptures  (many  of  which 
h  falls  not  within  the  limits  of  this  work  to  notice^  the  reader  Is  referred 
to  Dr.  Harris's  Natural  History  oftlic  Bible. 

•  Rm  WOma's  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  ftc  tdI.  U.  p.  106.  3d  tdKlon. 


to  which  David  withdrew  to  aTold  tbe  fuiy  of  Saul.  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  B.)    To  these,  perhaps,  may  be  added, —    • 

(5.)  The  Thickets  on  the  banjLS  of  the  Jordan,  in  Zech. 
xi.  3.  termed  the  pride  of  Jordan^  which  anciently  were  the 
coverts  of  wild  beasts,  and  are  to  this  day  composed  of  olean- 
ders, tamarisks,  and  other  shrubs. 

Among  the  trees,  which  adorn  Palestine,  the  Palm  treb 
claims  the  precedence  of  notice,  on  account  of  its  singular 
utility ;  it  anords  a  grateful  shelter,  an  agreeable  fruit,  and  a 
most  delicious  wine.^  The  finest  palm  trees  grew  in  the 
vicinity  of  Jordan  and  Engeddi ;  and  they  still  flourish  in  the 

Slain  of  Jericho,  which  city  was  anciently  termed  by  way  of 
istinction  the  City  of  Pulm  Trees.  In  1818,  however,  its 
plantation  of  palm  trees  were  reduced  to  about  one  dozen  ;^ 
and,  in  1825,  the  **  City  of  Palms"  could  not  boast  of  one  ot 
these  beautiful  trees  around  it.s  The  palm  trees  of  Judaea 
are  celebrated  by  Strabo,^  and  by  Jo8epnus,i<i  who  has  parti- 
cularly noticed  the  palm  trees  of  Jericho.  The  palm  tree 
was  tne  common  symbol  of  Palestine,  many  coins  of  Vespa- 
sian and  other  emperors^i  being  extant,  in  which  Judtea  is 
personified  by  a  disconsolate  woman  sitting  under  a  palm 
tree.  A  vignette  of  one  of  these  is  given  m  p.  91.  supra. 
As  the  momentary  prosperity  of  the  wicked  is  ireauently 
compared  to  the  transient  verdure  of  grass ;  so  the  durable 
felicity  of  the  righteous  is  in  Psalm  xcii.  12.  likened  to  the 
lasting  strength  and  beauty  of  the  palm  tree.  **  But  chiefly 
is  the  comparison  applicable  to  that  Just  One,  the  King  of 
Righteousness  and  Tree  of  Life ;  eminent  and  upright ;  ever 
verdant  and  fragrant;  under  the  greatest  pressure  and  weight 
of  sufferings,  still  ascending  towards  Heaven ;  affording  both 
fruit  and  protection;  incorruptible  and  immortal."*^ 

Besides  the  palm  trees,  Jericho  vras  celebrated  for  its  fra- 
grant balsam,  mentioned  in  tiie  Scriptures  under  the  name  of 
Sie  Balm  of  Gilbad.  (Jer.  viii.  22.  xlvi.  11.  Ii.  8.)  This 
balsam,  which  exudes  from  the  opobalsamum  or  balsam 
tree,  was  mentioned  by  Strabo;*'  and  two  plantations  of  it 
existed  during  the  last  war  of  the  Jews  with  the  Romans,  for 
which  both  parties  fought  desperately  <— the  Jews,  that  they 
might  destroy  them ; — ^the  Romans,  that  they  might'prevent 
them  from  destruction.  Since  the  country  has  been  under  the 
government  of  the  Turks,  the  balm  of  Gilead  has  ceased  to 
be  cultivated  in  Palestine,  though  it  is  found  in  different  pasts 
of  Arabia  and  Egypt.  At  present,  it  is  collected  chieily  in 
Arabia,  between  Mecca  and  Medina,  and  is  therefore  some- 
times called  the  balm  of  Mecca.  Its  odour  is  exquisitely  Aa- 
grant  and  pungent.  It  is  verv  costly,  and  is  still  in  the  highest 
esteem  among  the  Turks  and  other  oriental  nations,  both  as  a 
cosmetic  and  as  a  medicine  for  the  cure  of  external  wounds, 

Olive  trees  are  now,  as  anciently,  abundant  and  fniitftil ; 
and  the  culture  of  them  continues  to  form  a  particular  object 
of  attention.  The  expression — OH  out  of  the  ftmhf  rock 
(Deut.  xxxii.  13.)  plainly  denotes,  that  it  was  not  in  rich 
land  only  that  this  most  valuable  tree  should  grow ;  but  that 
even  the  tops  of  the  rocks  would  afford  suflScient  support  for 
olive  trees,  from  which  they  should  extract  abundance  of  oil. 
Accordingly  we  are  informed  that,  although  the  inunediate 
vicinity  ot  Jerusalem  is  rugged  and  uncompromising,  yet  even 
there  tne  olive  and  vine  might  flourish  under  nroper  culture.  *< 
Various  similitudes  are  derived  from  the  olive  tree  by  the 
inspired  writers ;  as  well  as  from  the  vine,  which  affords  a 
triple  produce  in  each  year. 

Pomegranate  and  Apple  trees  vrere  likewise  cultivated 
to  a  considerable  extent  TNum.  xUi.  23.  Deut.  viii.  8.  Joel, 
i.  12.),  as  also  was  tlie  almond  tree,  whose  fruit  is  ripe  and 
fit  to  gather  about  tlie  middle  of  April.  The  citron  tree  was 
in  great  request  for  its  fragrant  and  refreshing  shade,  as  well 
as  for  its  delicious  fruit.  (Sol.  Song  ii.  3.  where  it  is  mis- 
translated apple  tree.) 

Pio  TREES  are  very  common  in  Palestine,  and  flourish  in  a 
dry  and  sandy  soil:  although  in  our  climate  they  are  little 
more  than  shrubs,  yet  in  the  East  they  attain  a  considerable 
height,  and  some  of  them  are  capable  of  affording  shelter  to 
a  large  number  of  horsemen.  The  shade  ofthe  fig  tree  is  very 
pleasant ;  and  to  sit  under  it  is  an  emblem  of  security  and 
peace.  (Mic.  iv.  4.)  Fig  trees  begin  to  sprout  at  the  time 
of  the  vernal  equinox.  (Luke  xxi.  29,  30.   Matt.  xxiv.  32.) 

•  On  the  various  pioducls  ofthe  palm  tree,  see  Kaempfer's  Amcenitatet 
Ezotice,  p.  665. 

V  Dr.  Macmichael's  Travels  from  Moscow  to  Constantinople,  p.  905.  note. 

•  Game's  letters,  p.  323. 

•  Lib.  xvi.  vol.  Ii.  p.  1065.  Oxon.  1907.  folio. 

i«  De  Bell.  Jnd.  lib.  i.  c.  6.  %  6.  lib.  iv.  c.  a  *  8. 

It  Dr.  Sliaw  has  enumerated  them.    Travels,  vol.  fi.  p.  151. 

i«  Bp.  Home's  Commentary  on  Psal.  xcii.  12.    (Works,  vol.  U.  p.  146.) 

w  lib.  xvi.  vol.  ii.  p.  1086.  _  ^ 

i«  Jowvu's  Researches  in^ria,  p.  806.  Dr.  A.  Cterke  on  Peat,  xxzlt  13. 
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The,  fruit  nmkes  its  appeainmee  before  the  leaym  and  flowers, 
snd  the  foiiage  expands  about  the  end  of  March.  The  fig 
trees  of  Palestine  are  of  three  kinds  : — 1.  The  UhUmely  Jig^ 
which  puts  forth  at  the  Ternal  equinox,  aud  before  it  is  ripe 
is  called  the  grten  fig,  but  when  it  is  ripe  the  untimtly  fig. 
(S<^.  Song  ii.  13.  Jer.  xxiy.  S.  Hos.  ix.  3.)  It  comes  to  ma- 
tnrity  towards  the  end  of  June  (Matt.  xxi.  19.  Mark  xi.  13.), 
snd  in  flavour  surpasses  the  other  kinds^^S.  The  Summer  or 
iby  &gi  it  appears  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  is  ripe  in 
Auffust.— -3.  The  Winter  fig,  which  serminates  in  August, 
and  does  not  ripen  until  about  the  end  of  November :  it  is 
longer  and  of  a  browner  colour  than  the  others.  All  figs, 
when  ripe,  but  especially  the  untimely,  fall  spontaneously. 
(Nahum  iii.  12.)  The  early  figs  are  eaten,  but  some  are  dried 
in  the  sun,  and  preserved  in  masses,  which  are  called  cakes  of 
figa  in  i  Sam.  xxy.  Id.  xxx.  12.  1  Chron.  xii.  40.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  fiuit  of  these  prolific  trees  always  precedes 
the  leaves :  consequently,  when  Jesus  Christ  saw  one  of  them 
in  full  vigour  havtng  leaves  (Mark  xi.  13.),  he  might,  accord- 
iftff  to  the  common  course  oi  nature,  very  justly  look  for  fruity 
and  haply  find  some  boccores  or  early  figs,  if  not  some  winter 
^^  likewise  upon  it.  The  parable  in  Luke  xiii.  6—9.  is 
founded  on  the  oriental  mode  of  gardening :  and  the  method 
of  improving  the  pidm  (whose  bareness  may  be  remedied  in 
the  way  there  mentioned)  is  transferred  to  the  fig  tree. 

The  Sycamore  tree  flourished  in  Palestine  as  well  as  in 
Egjrpt :  its  leaves  are  like  those  of  the  mulberry  tree ;  and  its 
sweetish,  watery,  but  somewhat  aromatic  and  not  disagree- 
able fruit,  comes  to  maturity  several  times  in  the  year,  with- 
out observing  any  certain  seasons.  It  resembles  that  of  the 
fig  tree  in  appearance,  but  diflers  from  it  in  having  no  seeds 
within.  This  tree  does  not  grow  from  the  seed,  but  is  pro- 
pagated by  the  branch  :  it  pr^uces  abundance  of  fruit,  which 
STOWS  in  a  peculiar  manner,— not  on  the  extremities  of  the 
bongfas  as  in  other  trees,  but  near  the  trunk.  It  is  a  large 
tree,  attaining  a  considerable  height,  which  circumstance  wnl 
account  for  Zaochasus's  climbing  up  into  a  sycamore  tree  in 
order  that  he  might  see  Jesus.  Its  timber  appears  to  have 
been  anciently  used  in  building.  (Isa.  ix.  10.)  It  affords  a 
very  {grateful  shade.  From  its  fruit  the  Arabs  extract  an  oil, 
which  they  sell  to  travellers,  who  keep  it  among  their  other 
holy  things,  and  pretend  that  it  possesses  a  singular  virtue  in 
conng  wounds,  for  which  reason  they  call  it  the  oil  of  Zao- 
chsus,  attributing  its  virtue  to  the  stay  which  Zacchadus 
made  upon  the  tree !   (Luke  xix.  4.) 

Hie  Prjcklt  pear,  which  most  probably  is  the  tbamM 
mentioned  in  Hos.  ii.  6.,  is  a  cumbrous  shrub,  which  grows 
to  a  prodigious  size,  and  affords  one  of  the  firmest  and  most 
secure  fences  imaginable.* 

2.  But  the  Holy  Land  was  eminently  distinguished  for  its 
abundance  of  Cattub,  to  the  management  ifnd  rearing  of 
which  Uie  inhabitants  chiefly  applied  themselves.'  The  hilly 
country  not  only  afforded  them  variety  and  plenty  of  pasture, 
but  also  of  water,  which,  descending  thence,  carried  fertility 
into  the  low  lands  and  valleys.  The  most  celebrated  pasture 
grounds  were  on  each  side  of  the  river  Jordan,  besides  those 
of  Sharon,  the  pluns  of  Lydda,  Jamnia,  and  some  others  of 
less  note.  The  breed  of  cattle  reared  in  Bashan,  and  on  the 
mountains  of  Gilead  and  Carmd,  were  remarkable  for  their 
size,  their  strength,  and  fatness,  to  which  there  are  frequent 
allusions  in  the  i^criptures.  The  cattle  of  the  Israelites  com- 
prised every  sort  of  animal  that  afforded  either  food  or  eloth- 
mg,  or  was  applicable  to  other  useful  purposes,  as  sheep, 
oxen,  goats,  camels,  and  asses.  The  last-mentioned  animals 
were  of  a  more  handsome  form  than  are  seen  in  our  colder 
climate ;  hence  they  were  chiefly  used  in  travelling  in  this 
hilly  country,  even  by  persons  of  rank.  Horses  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  in  use^  until  after  the  establishment  of  the 
monarchy.  The  vanous  rivers,  especially  the  Jordan,  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias,  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  afforded  great 
variety  and  plen^  of  Fish,  vast  quantities  of  which  were 

*■  Rae  WOsoD'aTraveUi  In  the  Holy  Land,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  177.  3d  edition.  For 
a  particalar  account  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  Holy  Land,  the 
reader  la  referred  to  the  Hiero-Boianicon  of  Celsius  (Upsalse,  1745—1747,  in 
two  parts  or  vola.  Svo.) ;  and  far  its  zoology  to  the  Hierozo'icon  of  Bochart 
(folio,  Lug.  Bat.  1714,  or  in  three  vols.  4to.  Lipaias,  1793.  and  following 
years.)  ^e  reader  who  may  not  be  able  to  consult  these  elaborate  works, 
will  find  much  useful  information  concerning  the  plants  and  aoimala  of  the 
Holj  Land,  in  Professor  Paxton's  Illustrations  of  Scripture,  pan  ii.  vol.  L 
rp.  2S7—G67.  vol.  ii.  pp.  1—369. ;  and  particularly  in  Dr.  Harris's  Natural 
liistoryof  the  Bible,  already  referred  to. 

•  "The  whoto  of  the  scenery  (says  Br.  Richardson),  since  we  entered 
Palestine,  amply  confirms  the  language  of  Scripture,  that  this  is  aland  flow- 
luff  with  milk  and  honey,— « land  for  flocks,  and  herds,  and  bees,  and  fitted 
for  the  residence  of  men,  whose  trade,  like  the  patriarchs  of  old,  was  in 
"   Trsveto  akxic  the  llediterraaean,  Ac.  voL  ii.  p.  374. 


carried  to  Jemsalem,  and,  accoidhi^  to  Jenme,  one  of  the 
rates  of  that  dtv  was  from  this  circnmstanee  denominated 
the  Fish-gate,  The  Dead  Sea  famished  abundance  of  salt  for 
curing  theii  fish,  for  which  purpose  it  was  said  to  be  superior 
to  every  other  kind  of  salt. 

3.  Although  we  have  no  evidence  that  the  Jews  wrought 
any  Minks  of  iron  or  copner ;  yet  the  researches  of  modem 
travellers  have  ascertained  that  the  monntains  of  Palestine 
contain  iron,  narticulariy  those  whose  summits  and  sides  ars 
occupied  by  the  industrious  Druses.  A  vein  of  coid  has  also 
been  discovered :  but  there  is  no  one  to  sink  a  mine.  Report 
says,  that  there  was  anciently  a  copner-mine  at  Aleppo, 
which  (M.  Volney  is  of  opinion)  must  have  lonff  since  been 
abandoned.  These  ftcts,  nowever,  substantiate  3ie  accuracy 
of  Moses  in  his  description  of  the  Promised  Land,— as  a 
kmd  whose  stones  are  irony  and  out  of  whose  mountains  ihots 
mayest  dig  copper  (Dent.  viii.  9.),  as  the  Hebrew  ought  to  be 
rendered,  there  being  no  such  thmg  in  nature  as  a  ^roMmine. 

III.  In  perusing  the  Scripture  accounts  of  this  highly- 
favoured  counbry  it  ought  to  De  considered  that  it  was  dien 
inhabited  by  an  industrious  peonle,  who  knew  how  to  improve 
every  inch  of  their  land,  and  by  theh-  good  husbandry  had 
made  even  the  most  desert  and  barren  maceR  to  yield  some 
kind  of  production ;  so  that  the  very  rocks,  which  now  appear 
quite  naked,  then  yielded  either  com,  pulse,  or  pasture. 
Every  man  had  his  own  land  to  improve ;  and  when,  in  ad« 
dition  to  these  facts,  it  is  considered  ^at  a  warm  country  will 
support  more  people  than  a  cold  one,  the  people  in  southern 
climates  being  satisfied  with  less  food  than  in  northern  ;''and 
that  the  dominions  of  David  and  Solomon  comprised  a  greater 
extent  of  territory  ^an  many  apj>rehend ;  we  can  be  at  no 
loss  to  account  for  the  vast  multitude  of  inhabitants,^  which 
the  Scriptures  assert  that  Palestine  anciently  supported,  espe« 
ciallj  when  their  statements  of  ite  fertility  and  population  are 
confirmed  by  the  testimonies  of  profane  historians. 

Thus,  Tacitus  describes  the  climate  as  dry  and  sultry ;  the 
natives  as  strong  and  patient  of  labour ;  the  soil  as  fruitful, 
exuberant  in  its  produce,  like  that  of  Italy,  and  yielding  the 
palm  and  balm  tree.  Libanus  or  Lebanon  is  stated  to  be  the 
loftiest  mountain  in  the  country,  and  to  rise  to  a  great  height, 
affording  a  grateful  shade  und^  ite  verdant  groves,  and  even 
in  the  ardent  heat  of  that  sultry  region  as  being  covered  at 
the  top  wi^  perpetual  snow.^  Justin  confirms  the  account 
of  Tacitus,  respecting  the  exuberant  produce  of  Palestine,  ite 
beautiful  climate,  ite  palm  and  fragrant  balsam  trees.'  The 
palms  of  Judea  are  celebrated  by  the  elder  Pliny  ;^  and  Ann- 
inianus  Marcellinus  commends  tne  beauty  of  the  country,  and 
ite  large  and  handsome  cities.'  But  the  most  memorable 
testimony  is  that  of  Josephus  the  Jewish  historian,  which 
appears  in  various  parte  of  his  writings.  Not  to  multiply 
unnecessary  examples,  we  may  state  briefly,  that  after  describ- 
ing the  boundaries  of  the  regions  of  Upper  and  Lower  Gali- 
lee, of  Persea  and  Samaria,  ne  speaks  of  their  fertility  and 
produce  in  the  following  terms : — 

llie  two  Galilees  have  always  been  able  to  make  a  strong 
resistance  on  all  occasions  of  war:  for  the  Galileans  are 
inured  to  war  from  their  infancy,  and  have  always  been  very 
numerous.  Their  soil  is  universally  rich,  and  fraitful,  and 
full  of  plantations  of  all  sorts  of  trees ;  so  that  its  fertility  in- 
vites the  most  slothful  to  take  pains  in  ite  cultivation.  Ac- 
cordingly the  whole  of  it  is  cultivated  by  ite  inhabitente,  and 
no  part  of  it  lies  idle.  Although  the  greater  part  of  Perwa, 
he  continues,  is  desert  and  rou^,  and  much  less  disposed  for 
the  production  of  the  milder  sorte  of  fruite,  yet  in  otner  parts 
it  has  a  moist  soil,  and  produces  all  kinds  of  fruite.  Ite  plains 
are  planted  with  trees  of  all  sorts ;  the  olive  tree,  the  vine, 
and  the  paMh  trees  are  principally  cultivated  there.  It  is  also 
siifficiently  watered  with  tcrrente,  that  issue  from  the  moun- 
tains, and  with  springs  which  never  fail  to  run,  even  when 
the  torrente  fail  them,  as  they  do  in  the  dog-days.  Samaria 
is  entirely  of  the  same  nature  with  Judaea.  Both  countries 
are  composed  of  hills  and  valleys ;  they  are  moist  enough  for 
agriculture,  and  are  very  fertile.  Thev  have  abundance  of 
trees,  and  are  full  of  autumnal  fniit,  both  of  that  which  grows 
wild,  and  also  of  that  which  is  the  effect  of  cultivation. 
They  are  not  naturally  watered-  by  many  rivers,  but  derive 
their  chief  moisture  from  rain  water,  of  which  they  have  no 
want.    The  waters  of  such  rivers  as  they  have,  are  exceed- 

•  On  the  population  of  the  Holy  Land,  see  Mlchaelis's  Conunen^azles  on 
the  Laws  or  Moses,  vol.  {.  pp.  96—110. 

•  Tacill  Historia,  lib.  v.  c.  6. 

•  Justin.  Hist.  Fhilipp.  lib.  zxxvi.  c.  3.  •  Hist  NaL  lib.  xlif .  c.  6. 
«  Ub.  jAv.  c.  8.  ^ol.  {.  p.  29.  tdlt.  BiDont 
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ingly  sweet ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  excellence  of  their 
grass,  the  cattle  reared  in  these  coantries  yield  more  milk 
Sian  do  those  of  other  places.^ 

On  the  division  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  we  are  informed 
(Josh.  XV.  20 — 62.)  that  not  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  twelve 
walled  cUiet  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Many  cen- 
turies afterwards,  Josephus  states  that  the  regions  of  Samaria 
and  Judaea  were  very  full  of  people,  which  he  notices  as  the 

Seatest  sign  of  their  excellency  ;*  that  in  the  two  Galilees 
e  villages  were  extremely  numerous  and  thickly  inhabited ; 
and  that  there  also  were  great  numbers  of  tlie  larger  cities, 
the  smallest  of  which  contained  a  population  of  fi&en  thou- 
sand souls.^  From  the  two  small  provinces  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Galilee  alone,  Josephus  collected  an  army  of  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  men.^  These  statements  abun- 
dantly confirm  the  narratives  of  the  sacred  historian  relative 
to  the  fertility  and  vast  -population  of  the  Holy  Land,  Com- 
pare Num.  xi.  21.  Judg.  xx.  17.  1  Sam.  xv.  4.  1  Chron. 
xxvii.  4 — 15.  2  Sam.  xxiv.  9.  and  2  Chron.  xvii.  14 — 19. 
Nor  are  the  testimonies  less  satisfactory,  which  have  been 
given  by  Maundrell,  Shaw,  Hasselquist,  and  other  modern 
travellers,*  who  have  visited  this  country,  and  especially  by 
Dr.  Clarke,"  who  thus  describes  its  appearance  between  Na- 
polose  or  Sichem  and  Jerusalem : — "  The  road,"  says  he, 
"  was  mountainous,  rocky,  and  full  of  loose  stones  ;  yet  the 
cultivation  was  every  where  marvellous :  it  afforded  one  of 
the  most  striking  pictures  of  human  industry  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  behold.  The  limestone  rocks  and  valleys  of  Judaea 
were  entirely  covered  with  plantations  of  figs,  vines,  and  olive 
trees ;  not  a  single  spot  seemed  to  be  neglected.  The  hills, 
from  their  bases  to  their  upmost  summits,  were  entirely 
covered  with  gardens :  all  of  these  were  free  from  weeds,  and 
in  the  highest  state  of  agricultural  perfection.  Even  the  sides 
of  the  most  barren  mountains  had  been  rendered  fertile  by 
being  divided  into  terraces,  like  steps  rising  one  above  an- 
other, whereon  soil  had  been  accumulated  with  astonishing 
labour.  Under  a  wise  and  beneficial  government,  the  produce 
of  the  Holy  Land  would  exceed  all  calculation.  Its  perennial 
harvest;  the  salubrity  o^its  air ;  its  limpid  springs ;  its  rivers, 
lakes,  and  matchless  plains  ;  its  hills  and  vales :  all  these, 
added  to  the  serenity  of  its  climate,  prove  this  land  to  be  in- 
deed a  field  which  i/i£  Lord  hath  blessed  (Gen.  xxvii.  27.) : 
God  haih  given  it  of  the  dew  of  heaven,  ana  the  fatness  of  tlu 
earth,  and  plenty  of  corn  and  wlne^^ 

Such  being  the  state  of  the  Holy  Land,  at  least  of  that 
part  of  it  which  is  properly  cultivated,  we  can  readily  account 
for  the  vast  population  it  anciently  supported  :  and  altliough 
this  country,  generally  speaking,  by  no  means  corresponds 
with  the  statements  we  have  of  its  former  exuberant  fertility 
and  population,  yet  this  is  no  contradiction  to  the  narrative 
of  the  sacred  writers.  The  devastations  of  the  Holy  Land 
by  the  Assyrians,  Chaldees,  Syrians,  Romans,  Saracens,  the 
European  crusaders,  and  Turlcs, — together  with  the  oppres- 
sions of  the  inhabitants  by  the  Turks  in  our  own  time  (who 
not  only  do  not  encourage  agricultural  industry,  but  also  ex- 
tort to  the  uttermost  from  the  husbandmen),^ — ^to  which  are 
to  be  added  the  depredations  of  robbers,  and  the  predatory  in- 
cursions of  the  Arabs, — all  concur  satisfactorily  to  account 
for  the  present  state  of  this  country ;  and,  so  far  is  it  from 
contradicting  the  assertions  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  that  it 
confirms  their  authority  ;  for,  in  the  event  of  the  Israelites 
proving  unfaithful  to  their  covenant  engagements  with  Jeho- 
vah, all  these  judgments  were  predicted  and  denounced 
against  them  (Lev.  xxvi.  32.  Deut.  xxix.  22.  et  sea,)  \  and 
the  exact  accomplishment  of  these  prophecies  affords  a  per- 
manent comment  on  the  declaration  of^  the  royal  Psalmist, 
that  a  righteous  God  turneth  a  fruitful  land  into  barrenness, 

t  Josephus  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ill.  c.  3.  H2,  3,  4. 

«  Ibid.  lib.  fit.  c.  a  §  4.  >  Ibid.  lib.  iii.  c.  3. 1 2. 

«  ibid.  lib.  li.  c.  20.  $6. 

•  Tlic  most  iuiportaot  facte  relative  to  the  fertility  of  Palestine,  recorded 
bv  Maundrell  and  Dr.  Shaw,  are  collected  by  Dr.  Maclcnii;;ht  in  discourses 
Ti.  and  vii.  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  his  Harmony,  and  the  testimonies 
of  Hasselquist  and  others  are  coUectod  by  Mr.  Harmer.  (Observations,  vol. 
1.  pp.  213— 250.)  Their  accounts  are  corroborated  by  Mr.  Buckingham,  in 
his  Travels  among  tlie  Arab  Tribes,  p.  141. 

•  Travels,  vol.  iv.  pp.  283— 28.'j. 

f  "In  the  north  or  Palestine,"  says  a  recent  traveller,  "there  are  many 
beantiful  and  fertile  spots,  but  not  so  in  Judtea.  The  breath  of  Jehovah's 
wrath  seems  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  have  blasted  and  withered  the  terri- 
tory of  the  daughter  of  Zion.  What  a  change  has  been  wrought  in  the  land, 
once  flowing  with  milii  and  honey !"— See  the  Journal  of  the  Rev.  J.  Con- 
nor (who  was  in  Palestine  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1820),  in  the  Appendix 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  the  Mediterranean,  p.  441. 
(London,  1822.  8vo.) 

•  Volney  has  given  some  painAiUv  interesting  details  on  the  oppression 
of  the  affriealtural  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  by  their  barbarous  ixiasten^  the 
Turks.    Travels  in  Egypt,  4cc.  vol.  ii.  pp.  341—317 


for  the  wickedness  of  them  that  dwell  therein,  (Psal.  cvii,  34.) 
*'  But  it  has  been  through  the  instrumentality  of  this  very 
wickedness, — ^the  increasing  wickedness  of  the  inhabitants, 
— ^that  the  awful  change  has  been  effected.     Were   good 

frovemment,  good  faith,  and  good  manners  to  flourish  in  this 
and  for  half  a  century,  it  would  literally  become  again  a 
Umd  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  .•  the  proper  fruits  of  the 
mountains,  honey  and  wax,  would  be  collected  by  the  indus- 
trious bee  from  myriads  of  fragrant  plants :  the  plains,  the 
valleys,  and  the  upland  slopes,  would  yield  com  for  man, 
and  pasturage  for  innumeraole  flocks  and  herds.  Such  a 
stupendous  and  delightful  change  might  well  gladden  not 
only  every  child  of  Israel,  but  the  heart  of  every  UhrisUan."' 
Iv .  Yet  lovely  as  Palestine  confessedly  was,  its  beauty 
and  the  jiomforts  it  afforded  were  not  unalloyed  :  among  the 
CALAMITIES  of  various  kinds,  which  atdififerent  times  visited 
the  inhabitants,  the  pestilence,  earthauakes,  whirlwinds,  the 
devastations  of  locusts,  famines,  and  tne  pestilential  Simoom, 
demand  to  be  distinctly  noticed. 

1.  Palestine  is  now,  as  it  anciently  was,  often  afflicted 
with  the  Plague  ;  which  makes  its  entrance  from  Egypt 
and  the  neighbouring  countries.  This  tremendous  scourge 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Writings.  From  the 
insidious  manner  in  which  it  is  first  introduced  into  a  coun- 
try, it  is,  perhaps,  termed  the  pestilence  thai  walkeih  in  dark- 
ness. (Psal.  xci.  6.^ 

2.  This  region,  oeing  mountainous  and  near  the  sea,  is 
often  shaken  by  Earthquakes,'^  from  which,  however,  Jeru- 
salem seems  to  have  suffered  little  if  at  all.  (Psal.  xlvi.  2 — 
5.)  Sometimes  these  earthquakes  were  accompanied  by 
land-slips,  in  which  pieces  of  eround,  lying  on  a  decliviiv* 
are  removed  from  their  place.  To  these  (which  occasionally 
happen  in  the  present  aay,"  and  which  are  not  uncommon  in 
BarDary)^^  the  Psalmist  alludes  when  he  speaks  of  the  moun- 
tains being  carried  into  the  midst  of  the  sea  f  Psal.  xlvi.  2.), 
of  their  skipping  like  rams,  and  the  little  hills  like  young  sheej) 
(Ps.  cxiv.  4.  6^^ ;  and  also  the  prophet  Isaiah  Cxxiv.  20.) 
when  he  says  that  the  earth  shall  reel  to  and  fro  like  a  drunk- 
ard, and  shall  be  removed  like  a  cottage.  These  terrible  con- 
cussions have  supplied  the  sacred  prophets  and  poets  with 
numerous  figures,  oy  which  they  have  representeoi  the  con- 
cussions and  subversions  of  states  and  empires.  See  par- 
ticularly Isa.  xxix.  6.  liv.  10.  Jer.  iv.  24.  Hag.  ii.  6,  7.  22. 
Matt.  xxiv.  7. 

3.  Tornadoes  or  W'hirlwinds,  followed  by  thunder,  light- 
ning, and  rains,  were  also  very  frequent  during  the  win- 
ter and  cold  seasons.  W'hirlwinds  olten  preceded  rain.  In 
the  figurative  language  of  the  Scriptures,  these  are  termed 
the  commandment  and  the  u)ord  of  God  (Psal.  cxlvii.  15, 
18.)  ;i3  and,  as  they  are  sometimes  fatal  to  travellers  who  are 
overwhelmed  in  the  deserts,  the  rapidity  of  their  advance  ia 
elegantly  employed  by  Solomon  to  show  the  certainty  as  well 
as  tne  suddenness  of  that  destruction  which  will  befall  the 
impenitently  wicked.  (Prov.  i.  27.)  They  are  alluded  to  by 
Isaiah,  as  occurrinj|r  in  the  deserts  which  border  on  the  south 
of  Judsea  (Isa.  xxi.  1.) ;  and  they  appear  to  blow  from  vari- 
ous points  of  the  compass.  The  prophet  Ezekiel  speaks  of 
one  that  came  from  tne  nortli  (Ezek.  i.  4.);  but  more  fre- 
quently it  blows  from  the  south  (Job  xxxvii.  9.),  in  which 
case  it  is  generally  attended  with  the  most  fatal  consequences 
to  the  hapless  traveller.  Mr.  Morier,  describing  the  whirl- 
winds of  Persia,  says,  that  they  swept  along  the  country  in 
different  directions,  m  a  manner  truly  terrific.  »*  They  carried 
away  in  their  vortex  sand,  branches,  and  the  stubble  of  the 
fiel^,  and  really  appeared  to  make  a  communication  between 
the  earth  and  the  clouds.  The  correctness  of  the  imagery 
used  by  tlie  prophet  Isaiah,  when  he  alludes  to  this  pheno- 
menon, is  very  striking.  The  whirlwind  shall  take  them  away 
as  stubble,  (Isa.  xl.  24.)  Chased  as  the  chaff  of  the  mountains 
before  the  wind,  and  like  a  rolling  thing  before  the  whirlwind. 
(Isa.  xvii.  13.)  In  the  Psalms  (Ixxxiii.  13.)  we  read,  Make 
them  like  a  wheel;  as  the  stubble  before  the  wind.  This  is  hap- 
pily illustrated  by  the  rotatory  acUon  of  the  whirlwind,  which 

•  Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  p.  309. 

i«  The  coast  in  general,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  is  still  f^ub- 
ject  to  earthqualces.  In  I7&9  there  hanpened  one,  which  caused  iho  greatest 
ravages,  destroying  upwards  of  20,000  peraons  in  the  valley  of  Bnlbec.  For 
three  months  the  shocks  of  it  terrified  the  inhabitants  of  Lebanon  so  miirh, 
that  thev  abandoned  their  houses  and  dwelt  under  tents.  (Volney's  Tra- 
vels, vol.  i.  p.  2B3.)  In  tlie  autumn  of  1822  another  tremendous  eartiiquakc, 
or  rather  a  succession  of  earthquakes,  desolated  this  region. 

1*  See  a  description  of  one  in  the  same  work,  vol.  i.  p.  2/S. 

!•  Shaw's  Travels  in  Barbarv,  &c.  vol.  i.  pp.  877,  278. 

»>  The  Arabs,  to  this  day,  call  them  good  netM  or  messengers :  and  in  the 
Koran  they  arc  termed  the  sent  of  6od|  c.  77.  p.  477.  of  Sale's  translation, 
4to.  edit 
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frequently  impels  a  bit  of  stubble  over  a  waste,  just  like  a 
wheel  set  in  a  rapid  motion." ^  From  these  phenomena,  the 
saored  writers  have  borrowed  many  very  expressive  figures 
and  allusions.  Compare  Psal.  xviii.  8 — 16.  xxix,  1 — 10. 
It.  8.  Ixxxiii.  15.  Isa.  v.  30.  viii.  7, 8.  xi.  15.  xxviii.  3.  xxix. 
6.  Jer.  xxiii.  19.  MatL  yii.  25. 

What  tornadoes  are  on  land  water-spouts  are  at  sea,  the 
▼acuum  being  filled  with  a  column  of  water,  instead  of  earth, 
sand,  &c. — ^To  this  phenomenon  the  Psalmist  refers,  (xlii,  7.) 

4.  Freciuently  the  country  was  laid  vraste  by  vast  bodies 
of  migrating  Locusts,  whose  depredations  are  one  of  the  most 
terrible  scourges  with  which  mankind  can  be  afflicted.  By 
the  prophet  Joel  fii.  11.)  they  are  termed  the  army  of  ifie 
Lardy  from  the  military  order  which  they  appear  to  observe : 
disbanding  themselves  and  encamping  in  the  evening,  and  in 
the  morning  resuming  their  flight  in  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
unless  they  meet  with  food.  (Nah.  iii.  17.  Prov.  xxx.  27.) 
They  fly  in  countless  hosts  (Jer.  xlvi.  23.  Judg.  vi.  5.),  so 
as  to  obscure  the  sun,  and  bring  a  temporary  darkness  upon 
the  land.  (Joel  ii.  2. 10.  Exod.  x.  15.)  The  noise  made  by 
them  is  compared  to  the  noise  of  chanots  (Joel  ii.  5.)  :  and 
wherever  they  settle,  they  darken  the  land.  (Exod.  x.  15.) 
If  the  weather  be  cold,  they  encamp  in  the  hed^et^  until  the 
sun  rises,  when  they  resume  their  progress  (Nah,  iii.  17.), 
climbing  or  creeping  in  perfect  order.  Regardless  of  every 
obstacle,  they  mount  the  walls  of  cities  and  nouses,  and  enter 
the  very  apartments.  (Joel  ii.  7 — 9.y  They  devour  every 
green  herb,  and  strip  the  bark  off  every  tree  (Exod.  x.  12. 
15.  Joel  i.  4. 7. 10.  12.  16. 18.  20.\  so  as  to.  render  the  land, 
which  before  was  as  the  garden  or  Eden,  a  desolate  wilder- 
ness, as  if  it  had  been  laid  waste  by  fire.  (Joel  ii.  3,^  The 
noise  made  by  them,  when  committmg  their  ravages,  is  com- 
pared to  the  crackling  noise  of  fire  among  the  dry  stubble,  or 
a  mighty  host  set  in  oattle  array.  Tlbid.  5.)  So  fearful  are 
the  effects  of  their  devastations,  that  every  one  was  filled 
with  dismay  (Ibid.  6.),  and  vainly  attempted  to  prevent 
them  from  settling  on  their  grounds  by  making  loud  shouts 
(Jer.  Ii.  14.),  as  me  inhabitants  of  Egypt,'  and  the  Nogai 
Tartars*  do  to  this  day.  What  aggravates  this  tremendous 
calamity  is,  that  when  one  host  is  departed,  it  is  succeeded 
by  a  second,  and  sometimes  even  by  a  third  or  a  fourth,  by 
which  every  thing  that  has  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  pre- 
ceding is  mevitably  consumed  by  the  las^  company.  As 
Arabia  is  generally  considered  as  the  native  country  of  these 
depredators,  they  were  carried  thence  into  Egypt  by  an  east 
wind  (Exod.  X.  13.),  and  were  removed  by  a  westerly  wind 
(19.)  which  blew  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  (that  lay  to 
the  north-west  of  that  countrjOj  and  wafled  them  into  the  Red 
Sea,  where  they  perished.  (Jn  their  departure  from  a  coun- 
try, they  leave  their  fetid  excrements  behind  them,  which 
pollute  the  air,  and  myriads  of  their  eggs  deposited  in  the 
ground,  whence  issues  in  the  following  year  a  new  and  more 
numerous  army.  They  are  generally  carried  off  by  the  wind 
into  the  sea,  where  they  perish  ;  and  their  dead  bodies,  putre- 
fying on  the  shore,  emit  a  most  offensive,  and  (it  is  said) 
sometimes  even  fatal  smell.  The  plague  of  locusts,  pre- 
dicted by  Joel,  entered  Palestine  from  Hamath,  one  gf  the 
northern  boundaries,  whence  they  are  called  the  northern 
army,  ai.d  were  carried  away  by  the  wind,  some  into  the 

t  Morier's  Second  Journejr,  p.  202.  Mr.  Orrice,  in  Ms  TraTels  todiacoTer 
the  «oarce  of  the  Nile,  wan  vurphsed  by  a  whirlwind  in  a  plain  near  that 
river,  which  lifted  up  acainel  and  threw  it  to  a  considerable  distance,  with 
such  violence  as  to  break  several  of  its  ribs ;  whirled  himself  and  two  of  his 
•errants  off  their  feet,  and  threw  them  violently  to  the  ground  ;  and  partly 
deioolistaedaliut,  the  materials  of  which  were  dispersed  all  over  the  plain, 
leaving  the  other  half  standing.  Mr.  B.  and  his  attendants  were  literally 
plastered  with  mod ;  if  dust  and  sand  had  risen  with  the  whirlwind  In  the 
same  proportion,  instead  of  mud,  they  would  inevitably  have  been  suflTo- 
catpd  (TnTelSf  vol.  vi.  p.  346.);— a  disaster  which  the  late  enterprising  tra- 
Teller  Mr.  Park  with  difficulty  escaped,  when  crossing  the  great  dcisert  of 
Saliara  in  bis  way  to  e3q>Iore  the  sources  of  the  Nieer.  Destitute  of  provi- 
sions and  water,  his  throai  pained  with  thirst,  and  his  strength  nearly  ex- 
hausted, he  heanl  a  wind  sounding  from  the  east,  and  instinctively  opened 
his*  parched  mouth  to  receive  the  drops  of  rain  which  he  confidently  ex- 
pertetl,  but  it  was  instantly  filled  with  sand  drifted  from  the  desert.  So  im* 
meose  was  the  qnantitv  raised  into  the  air  and  wafted  upon  the  wings  of 
the  wind,  and  so  great  the  velocity  with  which  it  flew,  that  be  was  compelled 
to  turn  his  face  to  the  west  to  prevent  suffocation,  and  continued  motion- 
less tin  it  had  passed.    Pftrk's  Travels,  p.  17& 

*  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hartley,  an  English  clergyman,  wbo  visited  Tbyatira  hi 
June,  1826,  thus  describes  the  ravases  of  these  destructive  Insects :— "  I  am 
perfectly  astonished  at  their  mnbitudes.  They  are,  indeed,  as  a  ttrong 
^&plf^  »et  in  battle  array  :  they  run  like  mighty  men ;  they  climb  the  walls 
Sioe  men  of  war.  I  actualqr  asw  them  run  to  and  fro  in  the  city  of  Thyalira ; 
they  ran  upon  the  teail ;  they  eUmbedup  upon  the  houeea ;  they  entered  into 
the  trindows  like  a  thief.  (Joel  ii.  6.  7. 9.)  This  is,  however,  by  no  means 
one  of  the  roost  formidable  armies  of  lornsis  which  are  known  in  these 
countries."    Mtasionarv  Register,  July,  1827,  p.  328. 

*  Light's  Travels,  p.  56.    Belzoni's  Karrstive,  p.  197. 

*  Baron  De  Tott's  Memoirs,  extracted  in  Harmer's  Observations,  vol.  iU. 
p.  319. 


dreary  plain  on  the  coast  of  the  Ea9t  (or  Dead)  Sea,  and 
others  into  the  utmwt  (or  Mediterranean)  Sea.  (Joel  ii..20.) 
These  predatory  locusts  are  larprer  than  tliose  which  some- 
times visit  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  being  five  or  six 
inches  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  man's  fing-er.  From  their 
heads  beinor  shaped  like  that  of  a  horse,  the  prophet  Joel 
says,  that  the^  have  the  appearance  of  horses ,-  and  on  account 
of  their  celenty  they  are  compared  to  horsemen  on  full  gal- 
lop (ii.  A,\  and  also  to  horses  prepared  for  battle.  (Rev.  ix. 
7.)  The  locust  has  a  large  open  moutli ;  and  in  its  two  jaws 
it  has  four  incisive  teeth,  which  traverse  each  other  like  scis- 
sors, and  from  their  mechanism  are  calculated  to  grasp  and 
cut  every  thing  of  which  they  lay  hold.  These  teeth  are  so 
sharp  and  strong,  that  the  prophet,  by  a  bold  figure,  terms 
them  the  teeth  of  a  f^reat  lion.  (Joel  i.  6.)  In  order  to  mark 
the  certainty,  variety,  and  extent  of  the  depredations  of  the 
locusts,  not  fewer  than  eight  or  nine  different  appellations,  ex- 
pressive of  their  nature,  are  given  to  them  in  the  Sacred 
vVritings. 

Such  are  the  Scripture  accounts  of  this  tremendous  scourge, 
which  are  corroborated  by  every  traveller  who  has  visited  3ie 
East.  The  quantity  of  these  insects  (to  whose  devastations 
S3rria,  Egypt,  and  Persia,  together  with  the  whole  middle 
part  of  Asia,  are  subject)  is  incredible  to  any  person  who 
has  not  himself  witnessedi  their  astonishing  numbers.  Their 
numerous  swarms,  like  a  succession  of  clouds,  sometimes 
extend  a  mile  in  length,  and  half  as  much  in  breadth,  darken 
the  horizon,  and  intercept  the  light  of  the  sun.  Should  the 
wind  blow  briskly,  so  that  the  swarms  are  succeeded  by 
others,  the^r  afford  a  lively  idea  of  tJiat  similitude  of  the 
Psalmist  (cix.  23.^  of  beins  tossed  up  and  doum  as  the  locusts.. 
Wherever  they  alight,  the  land  is  covered  with  them  for  the 
space  of  several  leagues,  and  sometimes  they  form  a  bed  six 
or  seven  inches  thick.  The  noise  whicn  they  make  in 
browsing  on  the  trees  and  herbage  may  be  heard  at  a  great 
distance,  and  resembles  that  of  an  army  foraging  in  secret, 
or  the  rattling  of  hail-stones:  and,  whilst  employed  in 
devouring  the  produce  of  the  land,  it  has  been  observed,  that 
they  uniformly  proceed  one  way,  as  regularly  as  a  disciplined 
army  upon  its  march.  The  Tartars  themselves  are  a  less 
destructive  enemy  than  these  little  animals ;  one  would 
imagine  that  fire  had  followed  their  progress.  Fire  itself, 
indeed,  .consumes  not  so  rapidly.  Wherever  their  myriads 
spread,  the  verdure  of  the  country  disappears  as  if  a  covering 
had  been  removed ;  trees  and  plants,  stripped  of  their  leaves 
and  reduced  to  their  naked  boughs  and  stems,  cause  the 
dreary  image  of  winter  to  succeed,  in  an  instant,  to  the  rich 
scenery  of  the  spring.  They  have  a  government  amon^ 
them,  similar  to  that  of  the  bees  and  ants  ;  and,  when  their 
king  or  leader  rises,  the  whole  body  follow  him,  not  one 
solitary  straggler  being  left  behind  to  witnei^s  the  devastation. 
When  these  clouds  of^locusts  take  their  flight,  to  surmount 
any  obstacle,  or  to  traverse  more  rapidly  a  desert  soil,  the 
heavens  may  literally  be  said  to  be  obscured  by  them.  In 
Persia,  as  soon  as  tliey  appear,  the  gardeners  and  husband- 
men make  loud  shouts,  to  prevent  them  from  settling  on  their 
grounds.  To  this  custom  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  perhaps, 
alludes,  when  he  says, — Surely  1  will  fill  thee  with  men  as 
with  locusts,  and  they  shall  lift  up  their  voice  against 
THEE.  (Jer.  Ii.  14.)  Should  the  inhabitants  dig  oits  and 
ttenches,  and  fill  them  wnth  water,  or  kindle  fires  of^  stubble 
therein,  to  destroy  them,  rank  presses  on  rank,  fills  up  the 
trenches,  and  extinguishes  the  fires.  Where  these  swarms 
are  extremely  numerous,  they  climb  over  every  thing  in  their 
way,  entering  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  houses,  adhering  to 
the  very  clothes  of  the  inhabitants,  and  infesting  their  food.* 
Pliny  relates  that,  in  some  parts  of  Ethiopia,  the  inhabitants 
lived,  upon  nothing  but  locusts  salted,  and  oried  in  the  smoke ; 
and  that  the  Parthians  also  accounted  them  a  pleasant  article 
of  food.*  The  modern  Arabs  catch  great  quantities  of  locusts, 
of  which  they  prepare  a  dish  by  boiling  them  with  salt,  and 
mixing  a  little  oil,  butter,  or  fat ;  sometimes  they  toast  them 
before  a  fire,  or  soak  them  in  warm  water,  and  without  any 
other  culinary  process,  devour  almost  every  part  except  the 
wings.^    They  are  also  said  to  be  sometimes  pickled  in 

»  Volnev's  Travels  in  Egypt  and  Byria,  vol.  I.  p.  286.  Ilarmer's  Observa* 
tSons,  vol.  iii.  p.  319.  Bhaw's  Travels,  vol.  i.  pp.  MO— 343.  Morier's  Second 
Journey,  p.  100.  Sir  Wm.  Ouselcy's  Travpis  in  Persia  from  1810  to  1812; 
vol.  i.  pp.  195—200.  (4to.  London,  1619.)  Mr.  Dodwell  hasfcivrn  an  Interest- 
ing account  of  the  ravs^resof  the  locusts  in  Greece;  where,  however,  Ihoy 
are  smaller  than  tliose  of  the  Levant.  See  his  Classical  and  Topographical 
Tour,  voL  i.  pp.  214,  215. 

•  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  vt.  c.  30.  and  lib.  x.  c.2B. 

1  At  Busheher  [or  Bushire]  in  Persia,  Mr.  Price  saw  "  many  Arab  women 
employed  in  filling  bsgs  with  locusts,  to  be  preserved  and  eaten  like 
shrimps. "  Journal  of  the  BriUsli  Etubassy  to  Persia,  p.  6.  Loudon,  182B.  (oi 
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vinegar.  The  locusts  which  formed  part  of  John  the  Baptist's 
food  (Mark  i.  6.)  were  these  insects,  and  not  the  frait  of  the 
locust  tree.i 

5.  The  devastations  caused  hy  the  locusts,  together  with 
the  absence  of  the  former  and  latter  rains,  were  generally 
followed  by  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  not  unfrequently  by 
absolute  Famme,  which  also  often  prevailed  in  besieged 
cities  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  starving  inhabitants  have 
been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  devouring  not  only  unclean 
animals,  but  also  human  flesn.  Compare  Deut.  xxviii.  22 — 
42.  56,  67.  2'Sam.  xxi.  1.  2  Kings  vi.  26—28.  xxv.  3.  Jer. 
xiv.  15.  xiz.  9.  xlii.  17.  Lam.  ii.  20.  iv.  10.  Ezek.  v.  10— 
12.  16.  vi.  12.   vii.  15. 

6.  But  the  greatest  of  all  thor  calamities  that  ever  visited 
this  highly  favoured  country  is  the  pestilential  blast,  by  the 
Arabs  termed  the  Sam  wind,  by  the  Persians,  Samovn,  by 
the  Turks,  Simoom  or  Samiel,  and  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah, 
a  dry  wind  of  the  high  f  laces  in  the  wildemeaa,  (Jer.  iv.  11.) 
It  blows  in  Persia,  Arabia,  and  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  during 
the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August;  in  Nubia  during 
March  and  April,  and  also  in  September,  October,  and 
November.  It  rarely  lasts  more  than  seven  or  eight  minutes, 
but  so  poisonous  are  its  effects,  that  it  instantly  suffocates 
those  who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  inhale  it,  particularly  if 
it  overtake  them  when  standing  upright.  Thevenot  mentions 
such  a  wind,  which  in  1668  suffocated  ttventy  thousand  men 
in  one  night ;  and  another,  which  in  1665  suffocated  four 
thoasand^^etsxmR,  As  the  principal  stream  of  this  pestilen- 
tial blast  always  moves  in  a  line,  about  twenty  yards  in 


[i»lRTlL 

breadth,  and  twelve  feet  above  the  surface  cf  the  earth, 
travellers  in  the  desert,  when  they  perc»*ive  its  approach, 
throw  themselves  on  the  ground,  with  their  faces  close  to 
the  burning  sands,  and  wrap  their  heads  m  their  robes,  or  in 
a  piece  of  carpet,  till  the  wind  has  passed  over  them.  The 
least  mischietwhich  it  produces  is  the  drying^  up  their  skins 
of  water,  and  thus  exposing  them  to  perish  with  thirst  in  the 
deserts.  "When  this  destructive  wind  advances,  which.it 
does  with  great  rapidity,  its  approach  is  indicated  by  a  red- 
ness in  the  air ;  ana,  when  sufficiently  near  to  adroit  of  being 
observed,  it  appears  like  a  haze,  in  colour  resembling  the 
purple  part  or  the  rainbow,  but  not  so  compressed  or  thick. 
When  travellers  are  exposed  to  a  second  or  third  attack  of 
this  terrible  blast  it  proouces  a  desperate  kind  of  indifference 
for  life,  and  an  almost  total  prostration  of  strength.  Camels 
and  other  animals  instinctiyel}r  perceive  its  approach,  and 
bury  their  mouths  and  nostrils  in  the  ground.  The  effects 
of  this  blast  on  the  bodies  of  those  whom  it  destroys  are 
peculiar.  At  first  view,  its  victims  appear  to  be  asleep :  but 
if  an  arm  or  leg  be  smartly  shaken  or  lifted  up,  it  separates 
from  the  body,  which  soon  after  becomes  black.J  In  Per- 
sia, in  the  district  of  Dashtistan  a  sam  or  simoom  blew 
during  the  summer  months,  which  so  totally  burnt  up  all  the 
corn  (then  near  its  maturity ]j,  that  no  animal  would  eat  a 
blade  of  it,  or  touch  any  of  its  grain.*  The  image  of  com 
blasted  before  it  he  grown  up,  us^  by  the  sacred  historian  in 
2  Kings  xix.  26.,  was  most  probably  taken  from  this  or  some 
similar  cause.  The  Psalmist  evi&ntly  alludes  (Psal.  ciii. 
16, 16.)  to  the  desolating  influence  of  the  simoom. 
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DIFFERENT  FORMS  OP  GOVERNMENT,  AND  POLITICAL  STATE  OF  THE  HEBREWS,  OR  JEWS,  FROM  THE 
•       PATRIARCHAL  TIMES  TO  THE  BABTLONIAN  CAPTIVITY. 

1.  Patriarchal  Govemment.^-JL  Government  under  Moses — a  Theocracy  / — itt  J^Tature  and  Design, — I.  Notices  of  the  Beads 
or  Princes  of  Tribe*  and  FamiUet. — 2.  Of  the  Jethronian  Prefects  or  Judges  appointed  by  Motet. — 3.  Of  the  Senate  or 
Council  of  Seventy  Mtessors. — 4.  Scribes. — ^III.  Government  of  the  Judges, — TV.  Regal  Government  instituted  s — 1.  The 
Functions  and  Privileges  of  the  Xingt  / — 2.  Inauguration  of  the  Kings  f — 3.  Chief  Distinctions  of  Majesty; — 4.  Scriptural 
^Allusions  to  the  Courts  of  Sovereigns  and  Princes  explained, — V.  Revenuet  of  the  Kings  of  Israel. — VI.  Magistrates 
under  the  Monarchy. — VII,  Officers  of  the  Palace. — VIII.  The  royal  /Ihrem.— IX.  Promulgation  of  Lavfs. — X.  Schism 
between  the  twelve  Tribes  / — its  latent  Causes  ; — the  Kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah  founded  s — their  Duration  and  End, 
— XI.  Reasons  why  the  Kingdom  of  Judah  subsisted  longer  than  that  of  Israel. — ^3CII.  StcUe  of  the  Hebrews  during  the 
JBabylotdsh  Captivity. 


I.  Op  the  forms  of  government  which  obtained  among 
mankind  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  time  of  Moses,  we 
have  but  little  information  communicated  in  the  Scriptures. 
The  simplicity  of  manners  which  then  prevailed  would  ren- 
der any  complicated  form  of  government  unnecessary ;  and 
accordingly  we  find  that  the  Patriarchs,  that  is,  the  Heads 
or  Founders  of  Families,  exercised  the  chief  power  and  com- 
mand over  their  families,  children,  and  domestics,  without 
being  responsible  to  any  superior  authority.  Such  was  the 
government  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  So  long  as  they 
resided  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  they  were  subject  to  no  foreign 
power,  but  tended  their  flocks  and  herds  wherever  they  chose 
to  go  (Gen.  xiii.  6—12.),  and  vindicated  their  wrongs  by 
arms  whensoever  they  had  sustained  any  injury.  (Gen.  xiv.) 
They  treated  with  the  petty  kings  who  reigned  in  different 
parts  of  Palestine  as  tneir  equals  in  dignity,  and  concluded 
treaties  with  them  in  their  own  right.  (Gen.  xiv.  13.  16 — 24. 
xxi.  22—32.  xxvi.  16.  27—33.  xxxi.  44—54.) 

The  patriarphal  power  was  a  sovereign  dominion :  so  that 
parents  may  be  considered  as  the  first  kings,  and  children 
tlie  first  subjects.  They  had  the  power  of  disinheriting  their 
children  (den,  xiix.  3,  4.  1  Ciiron.  v.  l.\  and  also  of 
punishing  them  with  death  (Gren.  xxxviii.  24.),  or  of  dis- 
m  ssing  them  from  home  without  assigning  any  reason. 

t  Sir  Win.  Ouaeley's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  197  Dodwell's  Tour,  vol.  i.  p.  215^ 
Dr.  Delia  Cella's  Travels  from  Barbary  to  the  Wectern  Frontier  of  Egypt, 
p.  78.    Jackaon'a  Account  of  the  Empire  of  Marocco,  pp.  51— M. 


(Gen.  xxi.  14.)  Further,  tlie  patriarchs  could  pronounce  a  so- 
lemn blessing  or  curse  upon  their  children,  which  at  that  time 
was  regarded  as  a  high  privilege  and  of  great  consequence. 
Thus  Noah  cursed  his  son  Canaan  (Gen.  ix.  25.);  Isaac 
blessed  Jacob  (Gen.  xxvii.  28,  29.  33.) ;  and  Jacob  blessed 
his  sons.  (Gen.  xlix.)  On  the  decease  of  the  father,  the 
eldest  son,  by  a  natural  right  of  succession,  inherited  the 
paternal  power  and  dominion,  which  in  those  days  was  one 
of  the  rignts  of  nrimogeniture.  To  this  right  the  sacerdotal 
dignity,  m  the  first  ages,  seems  to  have  been  annexed ;  so 
that  the  heads  of  families  not  only  possessed  a  secular 
power,  but  also  officiated  as  priests  in  the  families  to  which 
they  belonged.   (Gen.  viii.  20.  xii.  7,  8.  xxxv.  1 — 3.) 

Although  the  sons  of  Jacob  exercised,  each,  the  supreme 
power  in  his  own  family,  during  their  father's  life  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  24.),  yet  the  latter  appears  to  have  retained  some 
authority  over  them.  fGen.  xlii.  1 — 4.  37,  38.  xliii.  1 — 13. 
1.  15—17.)  Afterwards,  however,  as  the  posterity  of  Jacob 
increased,  in  Egypt,  it  beeaxne  necessary  to  have  magistrates 
or  governors,  invested  with  more  extensive  authority ;  these 
are  termed  Eiders  (Exod.  iii.  16.),  being  probably  cnosen  on 
account  of  their  age  and  wisdom.  The  ISkoterim  or  "  officers 
of  the  children  of  Israel"  (Exod.  v.  14,  16.  19.)  have  been 

«  Bruce's  Travela,  voL  vi.  pp.  462,  463.  484.  Harmer'a  Obaervationa,  vol. 
i.  pg.  94— 96.    Sir  R.  K.  Porter'e  Travela  in  Geoiiia,  Persia,  *e.  vol.  iL 

•  Morier'8  Second  Journey,  p.  43. 
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conjectured  to  be  a  kind  of  maffistrates  elected  by  them ;  but, 
from  the  context  of  the  eacrea  historian,  tliey  rather  appear 
to  have  been  appointed  by  the  Egyptians,  and  placed  over 
the  Israelites  in  order  to  oversee  their  labour^ 

II.  On  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  the  land  of 
their  oppiessors,  under  the  guidance  of  Moses,  Jehovah  was 
pleasea  to  institute  a  new  form  of  government,  which  has 
been  rijghtly  termed  a  Theocract  ;  the  supreme  legislative 
power  being  exclusively  vested  in  God  or  in  his  oracle,  who 
alone  could  enact  or  repeal  laws.  The  Hebrew  government 
appears  not  only  designed  to  subserve  the  common  and  gene- 
ral ends  of  all  good  ffovemments  ;<»viz.  the  protection  of  the 
property,  liberty,  safety,  and  peace  of  the  several  members 
of  the  communi^r  (in  which  the  true  happiness  and  prospe* 
rity  of  states  wiA  always  consist),  but  also  to  set  apart  the 
Hebrews  or  Israelites  as  a  holy  people  to  Jehovah^  ana  a  Iting" 
dam  ofpricMts.  For  thus  Moees  is  directed  to  tell  the  chu- 
dren  or  Israel,  Ye  have  seen  what  I  did  unto  the  Egyptians, 
and  how  I  bore  vou  on  eagles'*  ^^fffy  ond  brought  you  unto 
myself.  Now,  ikerefore,  ijy^  ^^^  near  my  voice  inaeedy  and 
hip  my  cooenant,  then  ye  shall  be  a  peculiar  treasure  unto  me 
above  all  people;  for  alt  the  earth  is  mine,  and  ye  shall  be  unto 
me  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  an  Italy  nation,  (Exod.  xix.  3, 4, 
5,  6.)  We  learn  what  this  covenant  was  in  a  further  account 
of  it.  Ye  stand  this  day  all  of  you  before  the  Lord  your  God, 
your  captains  of  your  tribes,  your  elders  and  your  ojicers,  and 
all  the  men  of  Israels  that  you  should  enter  into  covenant  with 
the  Lord  thy  God,  and  into  his  oath  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
maketh  with  thee  ihis  day;  that  he  may  establish  thee  to-Jay  for 
a  people  unto  himself,  and  thai  he  may  be  unto  thee  a  God,  as 
he  hath  said  unto  thee,  and  as  he  hath  sworn  unto  thy  fathers, 
to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob :  for  ye  know,  ad^  Moses, 
how  we  have  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Egypt,'and  haw  we  came 
through  the  nations  which  ye  passed  by  ;  and  ye  have  seen  their 
abonuaations  and  their  idols,  wood  and  stone,  silver  and  gold, 
which  were  among  them,  lest  there  should  be  among  you,  man, 
or  woman,  or  family,  or  tribe,  whose  heart  tumeth  away  this 
day  from  the  Lord  our  God  to  go  and  serve  the  gods  of  these 
nations.  (Deut.  xxix.  10^18.) 

From  these  passages  it  is  evident  that  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Mosaic  Law  was  the  maintenance  of  the 
doctrine  and  worship  of  one  true  God,  and  the  prevention,  or 
rather  the  proscription  of  polytheism  and  idolatry.  The  cove- 
nant of  Jenovah  with  the  Hebrew  people,  and  their  oath  by 
vhich  they  bound  their  allegiance  to  Jehovah,  their  God  and 
King,  was,  that  they  should  receive  and  obey  the  laws  which 
he  should  appoint  as  their  supreme  governor,  with  a  particu- 
lar engagement  to  keep  themselves  from  the  idolatry  of  the 
nations  round  about  them,  whether  the  idolatry  they  had  seen 
vhile  they  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Ej^ypt,  or  that  which  they 
had  observed  in  the  nations  by  which  tliey  pajBscd  into  the 
promised  land.  In  keeping  tnis  allegiance  to  Jehovah,  as 
their  immediate  and  supreme  Lord,  they  were  to  expect  the 
blessings  of  God's  immediate  and  particular  protection  in  the 
security  of  their  liberty,  peace,  and  prosperity,  against  all 
attempts  of  their  idolatrous  neighbours;  out  if  they  should 
break  their  allegiance  to  Jehovah,  or  forsake  the  covenant 
of  Jehovah,  by  going  and  serving  other  gods,  and  worship- 
ping them,  then  they  should  forfeit  these  olessings  of  God^s 
protection,  and  the  anger  of  Jehovah  should  be  kindled 
against  the  land,  to  bring  upon  it  all  the  curses  that  are  writ- 
ten in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  (xxix.  25 — ^27.)  The  sub- 
stance, then,  of  this  solemn  transaction  between  God  and  the 
Israelites  (which  may  be  called  the  original  contrdct  of  the 
Hebrew  goTemment)  was  this : — ^If  theTIebrews  would  vo- 
luntarily consent  to  receive  Jehovah  as  their  Lord  and  King, 
to  keep  his  covenant  and  laws,  to  honour  and  worship  him 
as  the  one  true  God,  in  opposition  to  all  idolatry;  then, 
though  God  as  sovereign  of  the  world  rules  over  an  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  and  all  nations  are  under  the  general  care 
of  his  providence,  he  would  govern  the  Hebrew  nation  by 
peculiar  laws  of  his  particular  appointment,  and  bless  it  with 
a  more  immediate  and  particular  protection ;  he  would  secure 
to  them  the  invaluable  privileges  of  the  true  religion,  together 
with  liberty,  peace,  and  prosperity,  as  a  favoured  people 
above  all  other  nations.  This  constitution,  it  will  oe  ob- 
served, is  enforced  chiefly  by  temporal  sanctions,  and  with 
singular  wisdom ;  for  temporal  blessings  and  evils  were  at 
that  time  the  common  and  prevailing  incitements  to  idolatry: 
but  by  thus  taking  them  mto  the  Hebrew  constitution,  as 
rewards  to  obedience  and  punishments  for  disobedience,  they 
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became  motives  to  continuance  in  lihe  true  raligioii,  inttetd 
of  encouragements  to  idolatry .> 

In  the  theocracy  of  the  Hebrews,  the  laws  were  given  to 
them  by  God,  through  the  mediation  of  Moses,  and  they 
were  to  be  of  perpetual  force  and  obligation  so  long  as  their 
polity  subsisted.  The  judges  by  whom  these  laws  wem 
adnunistered  were  represented  as  holy  persons,  and  as  sitting 
in  the  place  of  God  (Deut.  i.  17.  xix.  17.) :  they  were  usually 
taken  trom  the  tribe  of  Levi ;  and  the  chief  expounder  of  the 
law  was  the  high-priest.  In  this  there  was  a  singular  pro- 
priety; for  the  Levites,  being  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
law,  were  (as  will  be  shown  in  a  subsequent  page)  the  literati 
among  the  Israelites.  In  difficult  cases  or  law,  however, 
relating  both  to  government  and  war,  God  was  to  be  con- 
sulted by  Urim  and  Thummim;  and  in  matters,  which  con- 
cerned the  welfare  of  the  state,  God  frequently  made  known 
his  will  by  prophets  whose  mission  was  duly  attested,  and 
the  people  were  bound  to  hearken  to  their  voice.  In  all  thesa 
cases,  Jehovah  appears  as  sovereign  king,  ruling  his  people 
by  his  appointed  ministers.' 

A  subordinate  design  of  this  constitution  of  the  Hebrew 
government  was,  the  prevention  of  intercourse  between  the 
Israelites  and  foreign  nations.  The  prevalence  of  the  most 
abominable  idolatry  among  those  nations,  and  the  facility 
with  which  the  Israelites  had.  on  more  tician  one  occasion, 
adopted  their  idolatrous  rites,  during  their  sojourning  in  the 
wilciemess,  rendered  this  seclusion  necessary,  in  order  to 
secure  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Mosaic  law  above 
mentioned :  and  many  of  the  peculiar  laws  will,  on  this  prin- 
ciple, be  found  both  wisely  and  admirably  adapted  to  secure 
this  design.^ 

The  form  of  the  Hebrew  republic  was  unquestionably  de- 
mocratical ;  its  head  admitted  of  change  as  to  the  name  and 
nature  of  his  office,  and  at  certain  times  it  could  even  subsist 
without  a  general  head.  When  Moses  promulgated  his  laws, 
he  oonvenm  the  whole  congregation  ot  Israel,  to  iv  hom  he  is 
repeatedly  said  to  have  snt&en ;  but  as  he  could  not  possibly 
be  heard  by  six  hundrea  thousand  men,  we  must  conclude 
that  he  only  addressed  a  certain  number  of  persons  who  were 
deputed  to  represent  the  rest  of  the  Israelites.  Accordingly 
in  Num.  i.  lo.  these  delegates  or  representatives  are  termed 
ir^yn  ^mip  (^KeauAY  ho? doh),  that  is,  those  wont  io  be  calkd 
the  convention;  in  our  version  called  the  renowned  of  the  con^ 
gregation;  and  in  Num.  xvi.  2.  they  are  denominated  y\o 
«i<)*>'9  nip  ^M«s*j  (N08IAT  EDflH  KfauAY  Muoeo),  that  is,  chiefs 
of  the  community,  or  congregation,  that  are  called  to  the  con' 
vention,  in  our  version  term^,  famous  in  the  cotigregation^ 
men  of  renown.  By  comparing  Deut.  xxix.  10.  with  Josh, 
xxiii.  2.  it  appears  that  these  representatives  were  the  heads 
of  tribes  or  families,  ^nd  Judges  and  officers;  and  Michaelis  is 
of  opinion  that,  like  the  members  of  our  British  House  of 
Commons,  they  acted  in  the  plenitude  of  their  own  power, 
without  taking  instruction  from  their  constituents.' 

1.  Heads  or  Primces  of  Tribes  akd  Families. — All  the 
various  branches  of  Abraham's  descendants,  like  the  ancient 
Germans  or  the  Scottish  clans,  kept  together  in  a  body  ac- 
cording to  their  tribes  and  families ;  each  tribe  forming  a 
lesser  commonwealth,  with  its  own  peculiar  interests,  and 
all  of  them  at  last  uniting  into  one  great  republic.^  The 
same  arrangement,  it  is  well  known,  obtained  among  the 
Israelites,  wno  appear  to  have  been  divided  into  twelve  great 
tribes,  previously  to  their  departure  from  Egypt.  By  Moses, 
however,  they  were  subdivided  into  certain  greater  families, 
which  are  called  nvifiPD  (m/shpochoth)  or  families,  by  way 
of  distinction,  and  dsm  ^n  {witcy  aboth)  or  houses  of  fathers 
(Num.  i.  2.  Josh.  vii.  14.) ;  each  of  whom,  again,  had  their 
heads,  which  are  sometimes  called  heads  ofhtmses  of  fathers, 
and  sometimes  simply  heeds.  These  are  likewise  tlie  same 
persons  who  in  Josn.  xxiii.  2.  and  xxiv.  1.  are  called  Elders. 
(Compare  also  Deut  xix.  12.  and  xxi.  1 — 9.)    It  does  not 

«  Lowman  on  the  Civil  GoTernment  of  the  Hebrewg,  pn.  &— 10.  See  also 
Dr.  OraTea's  Lectures  on  the  Fpniateuch,  vol.  ii.  pp.  ill— 1^  for  aouie 
masterly  observations  on  the  introduction  of  temporal  sanctions  into  the 
Mosaic  law. 

«  Michaelis's  Commentaries  on  the  I^^iws  of  Moses,  vol.  i  pp.  190—196. 

«  Ibid.  voL  i.  pp.  5206^225.  Bruning's  Antiq.  Hcb.  pp.  91—93.  Mr.  Low- 
man  (Civil  Government  of  the  Hfbrows,  np.  1/— 31.)  has  illustrated  the  wis- 
dom of  this  second  design  of  the  Jewish  theocracy  by  several  peninent  ex* 
ampies. 

•  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  i.  p.  231. 

*  in  this  manner  were  the  Tshmaetites  governed  by  twelve  princes  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  Ishmaei's  sons  (Gen.  xxv.  16.) ;  and  the  Bedouiitf  their 
descendants  have  always  preserved  some  traces  of  this  patriarchal  govern, 
ment  Their  lamilies  coutmue  together ;  and  under  the  name  otEmir,  oira 
is  prince  smong  people,  who  are  all  his  Iclndred  within  a  certain  degree  of 
afllnity.    Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  p.  232. 
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appear  in  what  manner  these  heads  or  elders  of  families  were 
cnosen,  when  any  of  them  died.  The  princes  of  tribes  do 
not  seem  to  have  ceased  with  the  commencement,  at  least, 
of  the  monarchy :  from  1  Chron.  xzvii.  16—23.  it  is  evident 
that  they  subsisted  in  the  time  of  David ;  and  they  must  have 
proved  a  powerful  restraint  upon  the  power  of  the  king. 

It  will  now  be  readily  conceived  how  the  Israelitish  state 
might  have  subsisted  not  only  without  a  king,  but  even  occa- 
sionally without  that  magistrate  who  was  called  a .  Judge, 
although  we  read  of  no  supreme  council  of  the  nation.  Every 
tribe  had  always  its  own  mdependent  chief  magfistrate,  who 
may  not  inaptly  be  compared  to  the  lords-lieutenants  of  our 
British  counties;  subordinate  to  them,  again,  were  the  heads 
of  families,  who  may  be  represented  as  their  deputy-lieute- 
nants :  and,  if  there  were  no  general  ruler  of  the  whole  people, 
yet  there  were  twelve  smaller  commonwealths,  who  in  cer- 
tain cases  united  together,  and  whose  general  convention 
would  take  measures  for  their  common  mterest.  In  many 
cases  particular  tribes  acted  as  distinct  and  independent  re- 
publics, not  only  when  there  was  neither  king  nor  judge,  but 
even  durioff  the  times  of  the  kings.  Instances  of  wars  being 
carried  on  by  one  or  more  particular  tribes,  both  before  and 
after  the  establishment  of  the  regal  government,  may  be  seen 
in  Josh.  xvii.  15—17.  Judg.  iv.  10.  and  ^viii — xx.  1  Chron. 
v.  18—23.  41 — 43.  It  appears  from  1  Chron.  xxiii.  11.  that 
a  certain  number  of  persons  was  necessary  to  constitute  a 
family,  and  to  empower  such  a  family  to  have  a  representa- 
tive head ;  for  it  is  there  said  that  the  four  sons  of  Shimei 
had  not  a  numerous  progeny,  and  yere  therefore  reckoned 
only  as  one  family.  Hence  we  may  explain  why,  according 
to  Micah  v.  2.,  iJethlehem  may  have  been  too  small  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  families  of  Judah.  It  is  impossible  to 
ascertain,  at  this  distance  of  time,  what  number  of  individuals 
was  requisite  to  constitute  a  house  or  family ;  but  probably 
the  numl)er  was  not  always  uniform.^ 

2.  The  Judges,  who  were  appointed  by  Moses,  had  also 
a  right,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  to  be  present  in  the  congre- 

fation,  or  convention  of  the  state.  After  the  departure  ot  the 
sraelites  from  Egypt,  Moses,  for  some  time,  was  their  sole 
judge.  Jethro,  his  father-in-law,  observing  that  the  daily 
duties  of  this  office  were  too  heavy  for  him,  suggested  to  him 
(subject  to  the  approbation  of  Jehovah)  the  institution  of 
Judges  or  rulers,  of  tens,  of  fifties,  of  hundreds,  and  of  thou- 
sands, who  determined  every  affair  of  little  importance  among 
themselves,  but  brought  the  hard  causes  to  Moses.  (Exod. 
xviii.  14 — ^26.)  Of  S\e  judges  of  tens,  therefore,  there  must 
bate  been  *sixiy  thousand ,-  of  the  judges  of  fifties,  twelve 
tlwusand;  of  the  judges  of  hundred^,  six  thousand,-  and  of 
the  judges  of  thousands,  six  hundred.  These  judges,  or 
Jethronian  prefects  (as  they  have  been  called),  seem  to  have 
been  a  sort  of  justice  of  the  peace  in  several  divisions,  pro- 
bably taken  from  the  military  division  of  an  host  into  thou- 
sands, hundreds,  fifties,  and  tens;  this  was  a  model  proper 
for  them  as  an  army  marching,  and  not  unsuitable  to  their 
settlement  as  tribes  or  families,  in  a  sort  of  counties,  hun- 
dreds, and  tithings.  Perhaps  our  old  Saxon  constitution  of 
sheriffs  in  counties,  htmdredors  or  centgraves  in  hundreds,  and 
deciners  in  decennaries,  may  give  some  light  to  tliis  constitu- 
tion of  Moses.  Some  of  our  legal  antiquaries  have  thought 
that  those  constitutions  of  the  Saxons  were  taken  from  these 
taws  of  Moses,  introduced  by  Alfred,  or  by  his  direction.^ 
It  is  not  probable,  that  in  the  public  deliberative  assemblies 
the  whole  sixty  thousand  judges  of  tens  had  seats  and  voices. 
Michaelis  conjectures  that  only  those  of  hundreds,  or  even 
tliose  only  of  thousands,  are  to  be  understood,  when  mention 
is  made  of  judges  in  the  Israelitish  conventions.* 

But,  after  the  establishment  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  as  they  no  longer  dwelt  together  in  round  numbers, 
Moses  ordained  that  judges  should  be  appointed  in  every 
city  (Deut.  xvi.  18.),  and  it  should  seem  that  they  were  chosen 
by  the  people.  In  succeeding  ages  these  judicial  offices  were 
filled  by  the  Levites,  most  probably  because  they  were  the 
persons  best  skilled  in  the  law  of  the  Hebrews.  (See  1  Chron. 
xxiii.  4.  xxvi.  29—32.  2  Chron.  xix.  8 — 11.  xxxiv.  13.V 

3.  During  the  sojourning  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilder^ 
ness,  Moses  established  a  council  or  senate  of  seventy,  to 
assist  him  in  the  government  of  the  people.  The  Jewish 
rabbinical  writers,  who  have  exercised  uieir  ingenuity  in 
conjecturing  why  the  number  was  limited  to  seventy,  have 

1  Mlchnells's  CouiroentarleB,  vol,  I.  pp.  231—231.  914. 

•  Bacon  on  English  Government,  parti,  p.  70.  Lowman's  Civil  Govern* 
m<>i)t  of  the  Jlcbrews,  p.  162. 

3  MiohaelU's  Couuuentarics,  vol.  L  p.  915. 

*  Ibid.  p.  246. 


pretended  that  this  was  a  permanent  and  supreme  court  of 
judicature ;  but  as  the  sacred  writers  are  totally  silent  ccn«- 
ceming  such  a  tribunal,  we  are  authorized  to  conclude  that 
it  was  only  a  temporary  institution.  *Bfter  their  return  frr.m 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  it  is  well  known  that  the  Jews  did 
appoint  a  sanhedrin  or  council  of  seventy  at  Jerusalem,  in 
imitation  of  that  which  Moses  had  instituted. <  In  the  New 
Testament,  very  frequent  mention  is  made  of  this  supreme 
tribunal,  of  which  an  account  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent 
chapter  of  this  volume. 

4.  Among  the  persons  who  appear  in  the  Israelitish  con* 
gregation  or  diet  (as  Michaelis  terms  it^, in  addition  to  those 
already  mentioned,  we  find  the  o-^^Dir  (shot^rim)  or  Scrihea, 
It  is  evident  that  thev  were  diflferent  from  the  Jethronian  pre- 
fects or  judges ;  for  Moses  expressly  ordained  that  they  should 
not  only  appoint  judges  in  every  city,  but  also  shoterim  or 
scribes.  What  their  functions  were,  it  is  now  difficult  to 
ascertain.  Michaelis  conjectures,  with  great  probability,  that 
they  kept  the  genealogical  tables  of  the  Israelites,  with  a 
faithful  record  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths ;  and  that  to 
them  was  assigned  the  duty  of  apportioning  the  public  bur- 
tliens  and  services  on  the  people  individusQly.  Under  the 
regal  government,  these  scribes  were  generally  taken  from 
the  tribe  of  Levi.  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  4.  2  Chron.  xix.  8 — 11. 
and  xxxiv.  13.)  In  Deut.  xxix.  10.  xxxi.  28.  Josh.  viii.  33. 
and  xxiii.,  2.  we  find  them  as  representatives  of  )he  people  in 
the  diets,  or  when  they  entered  into  covenant  with  God.  In 
time  of  war  they  were  charged  with  the  duty  of  conveyingr 
orders  to  the  army  (Deut.  xx.  5.) ;  and  in  2  Chron.  xxvi.  11. 
we  meet  with  a  scrioe,  who  appears  to  have  been  what  is  now 
termed  the  muster-master-general,^ 

III.  On  the  death  of  ^loses,  the  command  of  the  children 
of  Israel  was  confided  to  Joshua,  who  had  been  his  minister 
rExod.  xxiv.  13.  Josh.  i.  1.  ) ;  and  under  whom  the  land  of 
Canaan  was  subdued,  and  divided  agreeably  to  the  divine  in- 
juribtions.  On  the  death  of  Joshua  and  of  the  elders  of  his 
council,  it  appears  that  the  people  did  not  choose  any  chief 
magistrate  or  counsellors  in  their  place.  The  consequence 
(as  might  naturally  be  expected)  was  a  temporary  anarchy, 
in  which  we  are  told  that  every  man  did  what  was  right  in 
his  own  eyes.  (Judg.  xxi.  25.^  This  state  of  things  occa- 
sioned the  government  of  Israel  to  be  committed  to  certain 
supreme  magistrates,  termed  Judges.  Their  dignity  was,  in 
some  cases,  for  life,  but  not  always :  and  tlieir  office  was  not 
hereditary,  neither  was  their  succession  constant.  There  also 
were  anarchies,  or  intervals  of  several  years'  continuance, 
during  which  the  Israelites  groaned  under  the  tyranny  of 
their  oppressors,  and  had  no  governors.  But  though  God 
himself  did  regularly  appoint  the  judges  of  tlie  Israelites,  the 
people  nevertheless,  on  some  occasions,  elected  him  who  ap- 

§  eared  to  them  most  proper  to  deliver  Uiem  from  their  imme- 
iate  oppression :  thus  Jephthah  was  chosen  by  the  Israelites 
beyona  Jordan.  As,  however,  it  frequently  nappened  that 
the  oppression  which  rendered  the  assistance  of  juages  neces- 
sary were  not  felt  equally  over  all  Israel,  so  the  power  of 
those  judges,  who  were  elected  in  order  to  procure  their  deli- 
verance from  such  servitudes,  did  not  extend  over  all  tlie 
people,  but  only  over  that  district  which  they  had  delivered. 
Thus  Jephthah  did  not  exercise  his  authonty  on  this  side 
Jordan,  neither  did  Barak  exercise  his  judicial  power  beyond 
that  river.  The  authority  of  the  judges  was  not  inferior  to 
that  which  was  afterwards  exercised  by  the  kings :  it  ex- 
tended to  peace  and  war.  They  decided  causes  without  ap- 
peal ;  but  they  had  no  power  to  enact  new  laws,  or  to  impose 
new  burthens  upon  the  people.  They  were  protectors  of  the 
laws,  defenders  of  religion,  and  avengers  of  crimes,  particu- 
larly of  idolatry,  which  was  hi^h-treason  against  Jehovah  their 
Sovereign.  Further,  these  judges  were  without  pomp  or 
splendour,  and  destitute  of  guards,  train,  or  equipage :  unless 
indeed  their  own  wealth  might  enable  them  to  make  an  ap- 
pearance suitable  to  their  dignity.  Tlieir  income  or  revenue 
arose  solely  from  presents.  This  form  of  administration 
subsisted  from  Joshua  to  Saul,  during  a  period  of  about  339 
years.' 

IV.  At  length  the  Israelites,  weary  of  having  God  for  their 
sovereign,  and  provoked  by  the  misconduct  of  the  sons  of 
the  judge  and  prophet  Samuel,  who  in  his  old  age  had  asso- 
ciated them  with  nimself  for  the  administration  of  afifairs,  de- 
sired a  Kino  to  be  set  over  them,  to  judge  them  like  all  the 

•  Mictaaelifl's  Commentaries,  vol.  L  pp.  317—219. 

<  Ibid.  pp.  dl9— 251. 

1  Tappan'i  Lectures  on  Jewish  Antiquities,  p.  77.  Michselis's  Commen- 
taries, voL  i.  pp.  2S2— 264.  Dr.  Graves's  Lectures  on  (he  Penlateucb,  voL 
li.  pp.  96-104. 
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natUmt  (1  Sam.  viii.  5.),  thus  nndesignddly  fulfilling  the  de- 
signs of  the  Almighty,  who  had  ordained  that  in  the  fulness 
of  time  the  Messiah  should  he  horn  of  a  royal  house. 

i.  Such  a  change  in  their  government  IVfoses  foresaw,  and 
accordinffly,  by  divine  command,  he  prescribed  the  following 
laws,  both  concerning  their  election  of  a  king,  and  also  for 
the  direction  of  their  future  sovereigns,  which  are  recorded  in 
Dent.  xvii.  14^30. 

(1.)  The  right  of  choice  was  left  to  the  peo))le,  but  with 
this  limitation,  that  they  must  always  elect  a  native  Israelite, 
and  not  a  foreigner.  One  from  among  thy  brethren  thalt  ihou 
set  kin^  oner  Mee.*  thou  mayst  not  set  a  stranger  over  thee, 
wkiA  ta  not  thy  brother  » 

This  was  a  wise  and  patriotic  law,  well  adapted  to  inspire 
a  just  dread  of  foreign  intris^uers  and  invaders,  and  an  united 
vifilanoe  in  repulsin?  such  persons  from  the  government. 
**  One  who  is  born  ana  educated  in  a  community,  is  its  natu- 
ral brother:  his  habits,  attachments,  and  interests  strongly 
link  him  to  it ;  while  ^e  sentiments,  feelings,  and  interests 
of  a  stranger  do  often  as  naturally  connect  him  with  a  foreign 
country,  and  alienate  him  from  that  in  which  hr  resides."  But 
this  statute  did  not  apply  to  the  case  of  the  nation  being  at 
any  time  subjected,  by  force  of  arms,  to  a  foreign  prince ; 
thou^  the  Pharisees  afterwards  so  explained  it* 

(2^  TTie  Israelites  were  on  no  account  to  appoint  any  one 
to  oe  their  king,  who  was  not  chosen  by  God.  TJiou  shalt  in 
any  wist  set  him  idng  over  thee  whom  the  Lord  thy  God  shall 
moae. 

Accordingly,  he  appointed  Saul,  by  lot,  to  be  their  first 
kinff ;  David,  hy  name,  to  be  their  second ;  Solomon,  his  son, 
to  be  his  successor;  and  then  made  the  regal  government 
hereditary  in  David^s  family.  But  this  law  did  not  extend 
to  their  subsequently  electing  every  individual  king :  for,  so 
long  as  the  reigning  family  did  not  violate  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  theocracy,  they  would  continue  to  possessL  the 
throne ;  but  if  they  tyrannized,  they  would  forfeit  it 

With  regard  to  the  external  (qualifications  which  the  Jews 
appear  to  have  demanded  in  their  kirigs : — comeliness  of  per- 
son and  tallness  of  stnture  seem  to  have  been  the  principal 
requisites.  Thus,  although  Saul  was  constituted  King  of 
Israel  by  the  special  appointment  of  God,  yet  it  appears  to 
have  been  no  inconsiderable  circumstance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  that  he  was  a  choice  young  man  and  goodly^  and  that 
there  was  not  among  the  children  of  Israel  a  gooalier  person 
than  he .-  from  the  shoulders  and  upuKirds  he  was  higher  than 
any  of  the  people,  (1  Sam.  ix.  2.)  And  therefore  Samuel 
said  to  the  people,  when  he  presented  Saul  to  them :  See  ye 
him  whom  the  Lord  hath  chosen^  that  there  is  none  like  him 
among  ail  the  people.  (\  Sam.  x.  24.)  Hence,  also,  David  is 
said  to  have  been  ruady^  witlial  cf  a  beautiful  countenance, 
and  goodly  to  look  fo.  (1  Sam.  xvi.  12.)  The  people  of  the 
East  seem  to  have  had  a  regard  to  these  personal  Qualities  in 
the  election  of  their  kings,  in  addition  to  those  ot  strength, 
courage,  and  fortitude  of  mind ;  and  it  was  such  a  king  as 
their  neiehbours  had,  whom  tlie  Israelites  desired. 

(3.)  The  king  was  not  to  multiply  horses  to  himself  nor 
cause  the  people  to  return  to  Egypt  to  the  end  tlmt  lie  should 
multiply  horses J^ 

Tills  prohiijition  was  intended  to  prevent  all  commercial 
intercourse  with  Egj-pt,  and,  consequenlly,  to  preserve  them 
from  being  contaminated  with  idolatry ;  and  sdso,  by  restrain- 
ing the  Jews  from  the  use  of  cavalry  in  war,  to  lead  them  to 
trust  implicitiy  in  the  special  protection  of  the  Almighty, 
from  whosepure  worship  they  might  be  seduced  by  extending 
their  dominions  among  the  neighbouring  idolatrous  nations 
by  means  of  cavalry. 

(4.)  The  king  was,  further,  prohibited  from  multiplying 
wives  to  himself  that  his  heart  turn  not  away  from  the  law  and 
worship  of  the  God  of  Israel,  by  his  being  seKluced  into  idol- 
atry in  consequence  of  foreign  alliances.  How  grossly  this 
law  was  violated  by  Solomon  and  other  monarchs  the  history 
of  the  Jews  and  Israelites  abundantiy  records,  together  with 
the  fatal  consequences  of  such  disobedience.' 

■  It  WB8  on  tbejrroinid  of  this  law  that  the  Phariseet  and  Herodians  pro- 
posed that  insidioos  question  to  Jesus  Chri^— /«  it  lawful  t<i  give  tribute 
to  CjcsAs,  or  Mol  (Matt.  zxil.  17.)  for,  at  that  time,  ther  were  under  the 
authority  of  a  foreign  power  which  they  detested.  Had  C^hrist  replied,  Ybs, 
then  they  woa(d  have  condemned  hlm^y  this  law.  Had  he  answered,  No, 
then  thtty  would  have  accused  him  to  Caesar.  (Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Deut.  xvii. 
15.  In  his  Commentary  on  Matt  zzii.  15—22.  he  has  discussed  this  import- 
ant ■ubj4>ct  in  sreat  detail  and  with  equal  ability.) 

•  Tlihi  law  was  to  be  a  standing  trial  of  prince  and  people,  whether  they 
bad  trust  and  confidence  in  God  their  dehverer.  See  Bp.  Sherlock's  Dis- 
courses on  Propht-cy,  Disc.  Iv. ;  where  he  has  excellently  explained  the 
reasoo  and  efleet  or  the  law,  and  the  influence  which  the  observance  or 
iMflect  of  it  bad  in  the  aflfairs  ol  th«  Israelites. 


(5.)  In  order  to  prevent  or  restrain  that  royal  avarice  or 
luxury,  for  which  oriental  monarchs  have  always  been  dis- 
tinguished, the  king  was  forbidden  gr^ly  to  multiply  to  him* 
self  siker  and  gold  f  lest  the  circulation  of  money  should  be 
obstructed,  inapstry  discouraged,  or  his  subjects  be  impove- 
rished. 

(6.)  In  order  that  they  miffht  not  be  ignorant  of  true  reli- 
gion, and  of  the  laws  of  the  ^raelites,  the  king  was  enjoined 
to  write  out,  for  his  own  use,  a  correct  copy  of  the  divine 
law ;  which  injunction  was  intended  to  rivet  this  law  more 
firmly  in  his  memory,  and  to  hold  him  in  constant  subjection 
to  its  authority.  For  the  same  purpose  he  was  required  to 
read  in  this  copy  all  the  days  of  his  life,  thai  he  may  learn  to 
fear  the  Lord  his  God,  to  keep  all  the  tvords  of  this  law,  ana 
these  statutes,  to  do  them. 

Thus  thepower  of  the  Israelitish  kings  was  circumscribed 
by  a  code  oi  fundamental  and  equal  laws,  provided  by  infi- 
mte  wisdom  and  rectitude.  With  regard  to  actual  facte,  it  ap- 
pears from  1  Sam.  x.  S5.  compared  with  2  Sam.  v.  3.  1  Kings 
xii.  32 — 24.  and  2  Kings  xi.  17.  that  the  Israelitish  kings 
were  by  no  means  possessed  of  unlimited  power,  but  were 
restricted  by  a  solemn  stipulation ;  although  they  on  some 
occasions  evinced  a  disposition  leaning  towards  despotism, 
f  1  Sam.  xi.  6 — 7.  and  xxii.  17,  18.)»  They  had,  however, 
the  right  of  making  war  and  peace,  as  well  as  the  power  of 
life  and  death ;  and  could  on  particular  occasions  put  criminals 
to  death,  without  the  formalities  of  justice  (2  Sam.  i.  5—15. 
iv.  9-*12.) ;  but,  in  general  they  administered  justice ;  some- 
times in  a  summary  way  by  themselves  where  the  case  ap- 
peared clear,  as  David  did  (see  2  Sam.  xii.  1 — 6.  xiv.  4 — 11. 
and  1  Kings  ii.  5—9.),  or  by  judges  duly  constituted  to  hear  and 
*    th(  " " 


(\  Chron.  xxiii.  4.  xxvi. 


determine  causes  in  the  king^s  name. 

29-^2.)  Michaelis  thinlu  it  probaSle  that  there  were  supe- 
rior courts  established  at  Jerusalem,  in  which  David's  sons 
presided,  and  that  in  Psal.  cxxii.  5.  there  is  an  allusion  to 
them ;  but  no  mention  is  made  of  a  supreme  tribunal  in  Uiat 
city  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat.  (2  Chron.  xix.  8 
—11.)  Although  the  kings  enjoyed  the  pnvilege  of  grants 
ing  pardons  to  onenders  at  their  pleasure,  without  consulting 
any  person ;  and  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  exercised  great  power, 
sometimes  deposing  or  condemning  to  death  even  the  high- 
priest  himself  (1  Sam.  xxii.  17,  18.  1  Kings  ii.  26,  27.),  and 
at  other  times  reforming  gross  abuses  in  religion,  of  which 
we  have  examples  in  the  zealous  conduct  of  Hezekiah  and 
Josiah ;  yet  this  power  was  enjoyed  by  them  not  as  absolute 
sovereigns  in  their  own  right.  They  were  merely  the  vice- 
roys ofJehovah,  who  was  the  sole  legislator  of  Israel :  and, 
therefore,  as  the  kings  could  on  no  occasion,  either  enact  a 
new  law  or  alter  or  repeal  an  old  one,  the  government  conti- 
nued to  be  a  theocracy,  as  well  under  their  permanent  admin- 
istration, as  we  have  seen  that  it  was  under  the  occasional 
administration  of  the  judges.  The  only  difference  that  can 
be  discovered  between  the  two  species  of  government  is,  that 
the  conduct  of  the  judges  was  generally  directed  by  urim, 
and  that  of  the  kings,  either  by  the  inspiration  of  God  vouch- 
safed to  themselves,  or  by  prophets  raised  up  from  time  to 
^me  to  reclaim  them  when  deviating  from  their  duty,  as  laid 
down  by  the  law. 

(7.)  Lastly,  the  monarch  was  charged,  that  his  heart  he  not 
lifted  up  above  his  brethren ;  in  other  words,  to  govern  liis 
subjects  with  mildness  and  beneficence,  not  as  slaves,  but  as 
brothere.  So,  David  styled  his  subjects  his  hrtfhrcn  in 
1  Chron.  xxviii.  2.;  and  this  amiable  model  was,  subst-- 
quently,  imitated  by  the  firet  Christian  emperors,  particularly 
by  Constantino  the  Great.* 

Thus  the  regal  government,  though  originating  in  the  pcr- 
veree  impiety  and  folly  of  the  Israelites,  was  so  regiilatod 
and  jguarded  by  the  divine  law,  as  to  promise  the  grojit^st 
public  benefits.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  preceding 
enactments  relate  to  the  election  of  a  king,  not  of  a  queen. 
Athaliah.  indeed,  reiffned,  but  she  was  an  usurper;  and,  long 
afterwards,  Alexandra,  the  daughter  of  Janneus,  also 
reigned.  She,  however,  reigned  as  a  queen  only  in  name, 
being  under  the  influence  of  the  Pharisees. 

It  was  customary  for  the  Jewish  kings  sometimes  to  nomi- 


»  That  the  Israelitish  monarchs,  even  in  the  worrt  limos,  were  conpidered 
not  as  above  law,  but  as  restrained  by  It,  is  evident  from  tl«e  history  of  Almb. 
a  most  abandoned  prince.  Though  he  eaniestly  coveted  the  vinpynrrj  or 
Naboth,  one  of  his  sabjects.  and  offered  to  purchase  it,  yel  because  Ihr  hw 
prohibited  the  alienation  or  lands  from  one  tribe  or  fanjjly  to  aiiorhcr.  he 
conld  not  obtain  it,  until,  by  briblne  false  witnesses,  he  had  procured  ih » 
legal  condemnation  and  death  of  Naboth,  as  a  traitor  snd  blappheirirr.  (!?(<q 
1  Kings  ^1.  1—14.)  Tappan's  Lectures  on  Jewish  Antiquities,  pp.  Bl,  8'i 
The  preceding  regulations  concerning  the  Hebrew  monarchs  ve  alKo  ftilly 
conmdered  and  illustrated  by  Michaelis,  Commentaries,  vol.  1.  pp.  2^6— 283. 

«  Tappan'sl^eotures,  p.  93. 
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nate  their  saccessors,  and  sometimes  to  assume  them  as 
partners  with  them  in  the  government  during  their  own  life- 
time. Thus  David  caused  Solomon  to  be  anointed  (1  Kings 
i.  32. — 40.) ;  so  that  Solomon  reigned  conjointly  with  his 
father  durmg  the  short  remainder  of  David's  life,  for  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  latter  resigned  his  sceptre  till  he  resigned 
his  breath.  In  like  manner  Rehoboam,  though  a  prince  of 
QO  great  merit,  appointed  his  youngest  son  Abijah  to  be  ruler 
amone  his  brethren  (2  Chron,  xi.  22.),  designing  that  he 
should  reign  after  him;  and  accordingly  Abij ah  succeeded 
him  on  the  throne.  (2  Chron.  xiii.  1.)  So,  among  the  sons 
of  Josiah,  Jehoahaz,  the  younger,  was  preferred  to  Jehoia- 
kim  the  elder.  (2  Kings  xxiii.  31 — 36.)  This  practice  of  the 
Jewish  sovereigns  serves  to  elucidate  some  supposed  chrono- 
loOTcal  difficulties  in  Sacred  History. 

2.  The  Inauguration  of  the  Kings  was  performed  with 
various  ceremonies  and  with  great  pomp.  Tne  principal  of 
these  was  anointing  with  holv  oil  ^sat.  Ixxxix.  20.),  which 
was  sometimes  privately  performea  by  a  prophet  (1  Sam.  x. 
1.  xvi.  1 — 13.  1  Kings  xix.  16.  2  Kings  ix.  1 — 6.),  and  was 
a  symbolical  prediction  that  the  person  so  anointed  would 
ascend  the  throne ;  but  after  the  monarchy  was  established, 
this  unction  was  performed  by  a  priest  (l  Kings  i.  39.),  at 
first  in  some  public  place  (1  Kinffs  i.  32 — 34.;,  and  after- 
wards in  the  temple,  the  monarch  elect  being  surrounded  hj 
his  guards.  (2  Kings  xi.  11,  12.  2  Chron.  xxiii.)i  It  is 
probable,  also,  that  he  was  at  the  same  time  girded  with  a 
sword.  (Psalm  xlv.  3.)  After  the  king  was  anointed  he 
was  proclaimed  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet.  In  this  man- 
ner was  Solomon  proclaimed  (1  Kings  i.  34.  39.),  and  (it 
should  seem)  also  the  rebel  Absalom.  (2  Sam.  xv.  10.) 
When  Jehovah  proclaimed  his  law,  and  himself  to  be  the 
King  of  Israel,  tne  sound  of  the  trumpet  preceded  with  great 
vehemence.  (Exod.  xix.  16.)  The  Knowledge  of  this  cir- 
cumstance will  explain  the  many  passages  in  the  Psalms,  in 
which  God  is  saia  to  have  gone  up  with  a  shout ;  the  Lord, 
with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet ,-  and  the  Israelites  are  called 
upon,  with  trumpets  to  mcute  a  jotfful  noise  before  tlie  Lord  the 
King,  rSee  Psal.  xlvii.  5.  xcviii.  6,  &c.)  From  this  cere- 
mony or  anointing,  kings  are  in  the  Scriptures  freauentlv 
termed  the  anointed  of  the  Lord  and  of  the  God  of  Jacob, 
(ISam.  xxiv.  6.  10.  xxvi.  9.  11.  16.  23.  2Sam.  xxiii.  1. 
Psal.  ii.  2.  Ixxxix.  38.  Habak.  iii.  13.)  A  diadem  or  crown 
was  also  placed  upon  the  sovereign's  head  and  a  sceptre  put 
into  his  hand  (Ezek.  xxi.  26.  Psal.  xlv.  6.  2  Kings  xi.  12.), 
after  which  he  entered  into  a  solemn  covenant  with  his  sub- 
jects that  he  would  govern  according  to  its  conditions  and 
to  the  law  of  Moses.  (2  Sam.  v.  3.  1  Chron.  xi.  3.  2  Kings 
xi.  12.  2  Chron.  xxiii.  11.  compare  Deut.  xvii.  18.)  The 
nobles  in  their  turn  promised  obedience,  and  appear  to  have 
confirmed  this  pledge  witli  a  kiss,  either  of  the  knees  or 
feet.  (Psal.  ii.  12.)  Loud  acclamations  accompanied  with 
music  then  followed,  after  which  the  king  entered  the  city. 
0  Kings  i.  39,  40.  2  Kings  xi.  12.  19.  2  Chron.  xxiii.  ll.J 
To  this  practice  there  are  numerous  allusions  both  in  the  Ola 
Testament  (Psal.  xlvii.  1 — 9.  xcvii.  1.  xcix.  1,  &c.)  as 
well  as  in  the  New  TMatt.  xxi.  9,  10.  Markxi.  9, 10.  Luke 
xix.  35—38.) ;  in  which  last-cited  passages  the  .TewSj  by 
welcoming  our  Saviour  in  the  same  manner  as  their  kings 
were  formerly  inaugurated,  manifestly  acknowledged  him  to 
be  the  Messiah  whom  they  expected.  Lastly,  after  entering 
the  city,  the  kings  seatea  themselves  upon  the  throne,  ana 
receiveid  the  congratulations  of  their  subjects.   (1  Kings  i. 


<  Where  the  kingdom  was  hereditanr,  as  that  or  Jiidah  was,  every  king 
■       *  .     .      -    I  of  the  family;  who  bein;         '       •' 

. ,  thev  requ 
unction.     If,  however,  any  difficulty  arose  concerning  the  euccessi  n, 


was  not  anointedf  but  only  the  first  c 


the  faaiilv ;  who  being  anointed  for 
himseif  and  all  his  successors  of  tiie  same  family,  they  required  no  other 


then  the  person  who  obtained  the  throne,  though  of  the  same  family,  was 
anointed  in  order  to  terminate  the  dispute  :  after  which  the  title  was  not 
to  be  questioned.    This  was  the  case  with  Solomon,  Joash,  Jehoahaz,  and 

Oth*r«      T* .-.--  —  -.. ._  iv..-f-,v"T  nf -*--'- -r^d, 

Iherf-'-p  ■      :  .  i  de 

EOWtr  <^i    MiMZinh'illiii;  a  .-vUi^i'-^^-M    r'i  '',■.111   w.sri  i  r:i<-ii.  r.i  h\    iji^^i   i ii-'lf, 
/Whom  JJa^lit(w]io  wiw  im  rrl'ition  rfifii«iit  by  blf>fwS„  I  !^n.  vs\  l*i;i  was 
■fipo^nfc^d  klDii.     Duvtil,  thcrrfi>ri^,  Ii.£i4  lift  other  tjilft  bui  by  divliiPftfjfjMjiQi- 


nietit,  Uriit  i^iifuiiinMl  \*\'  tlm  piapttct  8iuii(i(?J-4  andluiJiig  blia^  M\\A  eiJl«rwnrds 
by  tJie  voluijiary  mijrit'aiion«rilil!««.ppc4iifiiieni  011  She  part  of  thu  ppnjjle  : 
10  thai  Ehp  3iit>inUiiff  of  liAvIrl  wwi  necf^s^ry  far  the  cont^nnarlon  nf  ^lis 


Uilc.  Bus  llif?  liiiie«iorn  bpiwz.  niBulp  hcredlEAry  in  Ofivitr*  fomily,  hitf  b«  tag 
fifiritntcd  F«rp<?i1  fur  him  ftn<l«Jl  hiji  snc&emorsi,  P5:cppt  when  the  riffbt  to 
thf  Ihrnni?  vrrts  ii!j»put4?i.l.  Thna.  whfn  Soji^fnofi's  \%M  to  jhe  throne  ^sas 
cantesieil:  bv  his  eH*?r  bf*itfji'r  Adcmljfthf  it  wm  nflce*«rfl!y  that  ItP  should 
he  crownr^i  in  ore(c|-  ro  quiuth  Lliat  rlAlm.  In  iik?^  iiiiunn^r.  JkdaIi.  ihe 
■uvfinth  Mnii  of  Jud&h,  was  anoint^tlt  bHrntiitc  Alhflliah  l^iad  ustiriieiJi  and 

rH»-<JK:*!:<!-if  it    ill*'     OinHH-     fal"    fll  X     V  .•■U  Tft      ( Ii  K  ll  IlTH  ill.    I'j  )        J^>,  Jc-llliiirillZ,   ■!  hO 

-   't ■  ■  •    I  .  „  ■       ..      .    .      ...      .  .      ..-..ed 

klm,  who  ooght  first  to  have  ascended  the  throne  of  Judah.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears, that  in  all  cases  of  disputed  succession,  anointing  was  deemed  to 
ftrt  a  oreference.    Home's  Scripture  History  of  the  Jews,  vol.  I.  p.  343. 


35.  47,  48.  2  Kings  xi.  19,  20.)  On  the  inaus]aration  of 
Saul,  however,  when  there  was  neither  sceptre,  diadem,  nor 
throne,  these  ceremonies  were  not  observed.  After  the 
establishment  of  ro3ralty  among  the  Jews,  it  appears  to  have 
been  a  maxim  in  their  law,  that  the  king's  person  was  invioU^ 
bie,  even  though  he  might  be  tt/rannieai  and  unjust  (1  Sam. 
xxiv.  5— 8.) ;  a  maxim  which  is  necessary  not  only  to  the 
security  of  the  king,  but  also  to  the  welfare  of  the  subject. 
On  this  principle,  the  Amalekite,  who  told  David  the  im- 
probable and  untrue  story  of  his  having  put  the  mortally 
wounded  Saul  to  death,  that  he  might  not  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Philistines,  was  merely  on  this  his  own  statement 
ordered  by  David  to  be  instantly  despatched,  because  he  had 
laid  his  hand  on  the  LorcTs  Jnoinied,   [2  Sam.  i.  14.) 

3.  The  CHIEF  Distinctions  of  Majesty  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  were  the  royal  apparel,  the  crown,  the  throne,  and 
the  sceptre.  The  royal  apparel  was  splendid  (Matt  vi.  29.), 
and  the  retinue  of  the  sovereigns  was  both  numerous  and 
magpificent  (1  Kings  iv.  1 — 24.)  That  the  apparel  of  the 
Jewish  monarchs  was  different  from  that  of  all  other  persons, 
is  evident  from  Ahab's  changing  his  apparel  before  he  en- 
gaged in  battle,  and  from  Jehoshaphat's  retaining  his.  (1  Kings 
xxii.  30.)  It  is  most  probable,  afler  the  example  of  other 
oriental  sovereigns,  that  their  g^arments  were  made  of  purple 
and  fine  white  Rnen  (Esth.  via.  15.) :  in  af^r-times,  it  ap- 
pears from  Luke  xvi.  19.  that  the  rich  and  great  were  clad 
m  purple  and  fine  linen  :  and  this  circumstance  may  account 
for  Pilate's  soldiers  clothing  Christ  with  purple  (Slark  xv. 
17.),  and  for  Herod  the  tetrarch,  with  his  men  of  war,  array- 
ing him  in  a  gorgeous,  most  probably  a  white  robe  (Luke 
xxiii.  11, J,  thereby  in  derision  clothing"  him  as  a  king. 
Further,  tneir  Crowns  or  diadems  glitter^  with  gold,  silver, 
and  precious  stones.  (2  Sam.  xii.  30.  Zech.  vi.  11.)  Their 
arms  were  decorated  with  bracelets  (2  Sam.  i.  10.)  as  those 
of  the  Persian  sovereigns  are  to  this  day  ;*  and  their  thrones 
were  equally  magnificent.  The  throne  of  Solomon  is  par- 
ticularly described  in  1  Kings  x.  18 — ^20.  Similar  to  this 
was  the  throne  on  which  the  sovereign  of  Persia  was  seated 
to  receive  his  late  Majesty's  ambassador.  Sir  Gore  Ouseley, 
Bart.  It  was  ascended  by  steps,  on  which  were  painted 
dragons  (that  of  Solomon  was  decorated  with  carved  lions ; 
and  was  also  overlaid  with  fine  gold).*  The  royal  Sceptre 
seems  to  have  been  various  at  different  times.  That  of  Saul 
was  a  javelin  or  spear  (\  Sam.  xviii.  10.  xxii.  6.),  as  Justin 
informs  us  was  anciently  the  practice  among  the  early  Greek 
sovereigns.^  Sometimes  the  sceptre  was  a  walking-stick, 
cut  from  the  branches  of  trees,  decorated  with  gold  or  studded 
with  golden  nails.  Such  sceptres  were  carried  by  judges, 
and  by  such  a  sceptre  Homer  introduces  Achilles  as  swear- 
ing,* and  to  a  sceptre  of  this  description  the  prophet  Ezekiel 
unquestionably  alludes,  (xix.  11.)  The  sceptres  of  the 
ancient  Persian  monarchs  were  of  solid  gold.  (Esth.  v.  2.)« 

In  time  of  peace,  as  well  as  of  war,  it  was  customary  to 
have  watchmen  set  on  high  places,  wherever  the  king  was, 
in  order  to  prevent  him  from  being  surprised.  Thus  David, 
at  Jerusalem,  was  informed  by  the  watchmen  of  the  approach 
of  the  messengers,  who  brouj?ht  him  tidings  of  Absalom's 
defeat.  (2  Sam.  xviii.  24 — 27.)  And  Jenoram  king  of 
Israel,  wno  had  an  army  lying  oefore  Ramoth-Gilead,  Kept 
a  watchman  on  the  tower  of  Jezreel  where  he  was,  who 
spied  the  company  of  Jeliu  as  he  eame^  and  accordingly  an- 
nounced it  to  the  King.   (2  Kings  ix.  17.  20.)^ 

It  is  well  known  that  the  tables  of  tlie  modem  oriental 
sovereigns  are  characterized  by  luxurious  profusion;  and 
vast  numbers  are  fed  from  the  royal  kitchen.^  This  fact 
serves  to  account  for  the  apparently  immense  quantity  of 
provisions  stated  in  1  Kings  iv.  22,  23.  28.  to  have  been 
consumed  by  the  household  of  Solomon,  whose  vessels  were 
for  the  most  part  of  massive  gold  (1  Kings  x.  31),  and  which 
were  furnished  througfhout  the  year  from  the  twelve  pro- 
vinces into  which  he  divided  his  dominions.  A  similar  cus- 
tom obtains  in  Persia  to  tliis  day.^    Splendid  banquets  were 

•  Morior's  Spcond  Journey,  p.  173.  ■  Ibid  p.  174. 

«  Hist.  Ub.  xliii.  c.  a  •  Hiad.  Ub.  i.  t.  234—339. 

•  Pareau,  Autiquitas  Hebraica,  pp.  277—279.  Schulzii  Archteologia 
Hebraics,  pp  45,  40.  Jahn,  Archicologia  Biblica,  §§  223—227.  Ackerutann, 
Archaeolojna  Biblica,  W  217— 22a 

'  Home's  Scripture  History,  vol.  i.  p.  352. 

•  Not  fewer  tiian  tiro  thousand  are  said  to  be  employed  about  the  palace 
of  the  reigning  Emir  of  the  Druses.  "  We  saw,"  says  Mr.  Jowett,  "many 
professions  and  trades  going  on  in  itf— soldiers,  horse- brealcers,  carpen- 
ters, blacltsmiths,  sciibes,  coolcs,  tobacconists.  &c.  There  was,  in  the 
air  of  tliis  mingled  assemblage,  something  which  forcibW  brought  to  my 
recollection  the  description  of  an  eastern  royal  household,  as  given  to  ilie 
Israelites  by  Samuel  1  Bam.  vUi.  11—17."  JoweU*s  Christian  Researches 
in  Syria,  p.M 

•  Mori<   •   ' 


ler's  Second  Journey,  p.  274. 
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fiTea  bT  the  kings  (Dan.  ▼.  1.  Matt.  xxii.  1.  Mark  y'l.  31.); 
at  it  ooes  not  appear  that  women  weie  admitted  to  them, 
except  in  Persia,  when  the  queen  was  present,  until  the  men 
grew  warm  wiUi  wine.  (Dan.  v.  2,  3.  23.  Esth.  i.  11.  y.  4. 
8.  vii.  i.y 

4.  Numerous  are  the  Allusions  iif  the  Sacred  Writinos 
TO  THE  Courts  of  Pruvces,  and  to  the  regal  state  which  they 
anciently  enjoyed.  '*  The  eastern  monaichs  were  ever  dis- 
tinmiished  for  studiouslj  keeping  up  the  majesty  of  royalty, 
and  thus  inspiring  their  subjects  with  the  most  reverential 
awe.  They  were  difficult  ot  access,'  very  rarely  showing 
themselves  to  their  people,  and  lived  in  the  depth  of  their 
vast  palaces,  surrounded  with  every  possible  luxury,  and 
gratifying  every  desire  as  it  arose.  In  these  kingdoms 
of  slaves  it  was  accounted  the  summit  of  human  grandeur 
and  felicity  to  be  admit  ed  into  that  splendid  circle  which 
surroundea  the  person  of  their  sovereign;"'  whence  the 
expression  of  seeing  God  (Matt.  v.  8.)  is  to  be  explained 
of  the  enjoyment  of  the  highest  possible  happiness,  namely, 
his  favour  and  protection,  especial]  y  in  the  life  to  come. 
And  as  only  a  select  few  in  the  oriental  courts  were  per- 
mitted to  behold  the  face  of  the  monarch,  it  is  in  reference 
to  this  custom  that  the  angel  Gabriel  replied  to  Zechariah 
(who  hesitated  to  believe  his  annunciation  of  the  Baptist's 
birth),  that  he  was  Gabriel  that  stood  in  the  presence  of 
God  ;  thus  intimating  that  Jie  stood  in  a  state  of  nigh  favour 
and  irast  with  Jehovah.  (Luke  i.  19.)  To  dweU,.oT  to  stand 
in  tht  pretence  of  a  mverei^  is  an  oriental  idiom,  importing 
the  most  eminent  and  dignified  station  at  court.^ 

This  allusive  phraseology  beautifully  illustrates  another 
very  striking  passage  of  Scnpture.  When  the  disciples,  from 
their  very  low  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  Christ's  Kingdom, 
were  contending  amona  themselves  who  should  be  the  great- 
est, our  Saviour,  in  order  to  dispel  these  animosities,  took  a 
child ;  and,  placing  him  before  them,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  assured  them  that,  unkst  they  were  converted,  and  pu- 
rified their  minds  from  all  ambition  and  worldly  thoughts, 
thfy  should  not  enter  the  kingdom  cf  heaven,  should  not  be 
darned  proper  subjects  of  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  the  Mes- 
siah. But,  continued  Jesus  Christ,  whwoever  therefore  s/iall 
humble  himself  as  this  little  child,  the  mrne  is  greatest  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ,*  and,  after  urging  various  cautions  against 
harshly  treating  sincere  and  humlne  Christians,  he  added, 
Thke  need  thai  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  Ittle  ones,-  for  I  say 
urUo  yo ',  Tuai  in  heaven  their  angels  do  always  behold  the 

FACE  OF  MY  FaTIIER  WHICH  IS  IN   HEAVEN.     (Matt.  XViii.  1 

10.)  ;  referring  to  the  custom  of  oriental  courts,  where  the 
great  men,  those  who  are  highest  in  office  or  favour,  are 
most  freouently  in  the  prince's jpalace  and  presence.  (Esth. 
i.  14.  1  Kings  x.  8.  xii.  6.  2  Kings  xxv.  19.)*  On  another 
occasion,  after  our  Lord  had  promised  the  apostles  that  they 
ahould  sit  on  twelve  thrones  to  judge  the  tribes  of  Israel,  still 
mistaking  the  spiritual  nature  of  his  kingdom,  the  mother  of 
James  and  John  came  to  Jesus  with  her  sons,  and  rec{uested 
that  he  would  grant  that  they  might  sit,  the  one  on  his  right 
hand,  and  the  otlier  on  his  left  hand,  in  his  kingdom.  (Matt.  xx. 
20 — 23.^  This  alludes  to  the  custom  whicn  in  those  times 
obtainea  in  the  courts  of  princes ;  where  two  of  the  noblest 
and  most  dignified  personages  were  respectively  seated,  one 
on  each  side,  next  tne  sovereign  himself,  thus  enjoying  the 
most  eminent  places  of  dimity.  (Compare  1  Kings  ii.  19. 
Psal.  xlv.  9.  and  Heb.  i.  3.)  In  reply  to  the  request  of  Sa- 
lome, our  Saviour  stated  that  seats  of  d,istinguished  eminence 
in  his  kingdom  were  not  to  be  given  through  favour  or  par- 
tiality, but  to  those  only  whom  God  should  deem  to  be  pro- 
perly prepared  for  them. 

The  eastern  monarchs  were  never  approached  but  with 
presents  of  some  kind  or  other,  according  to  the  ability  of  the 
individual,  who  accompanied  them  with  expressions  of  the 
profoundest  reverence,  prostrating  themselves  to  the  ground  ;^ 

«  This  is  confirmed  by  Herodotns,  lib.  t.  e.  18.  Jabn,  ArchsBoIogIa 
Bibliea,  $227.    Ackermann,  ArcbsoIo«i«  Btblica,  f  221. 

•  AmoDX  the  Persians  it  was  death  to  enter  the  royal  presence  without 
beinff  called  for,  Ksth.  Iv.  11.  Herodotus  (book  i.  c.  99.)  slates  Deioces 
the  Mede  to  hare  been  the  first  wbo  instituted  this  ordinance. 

•  Harwood's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  toL  ii.  pp.  322, 323. 
«  Ibid.  p.  323. 

•  Ibid-  p.  324,  325.  Amonc  the  ancient  Persians,  to  sit  nest  the  person 
of  the  king  was  the  highest  possible  honour.  Bee  1  Eadraa  iii.  7.  iv.  42. 
Josephoi,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xi.  c.3.  (2. 

«  It  was  (says  ^Uan)  the  law  of  Persia,  that,  whenever  the  king  went 
abroad,  the  people  should,  according  to  their  abilities  and  occupations, 
present  him,  as  he  passed  aloas^,  with  some  gift,— as  an  oz,  a  sheep,  a 
quantity  of  com,  or  wine,  or  with  some  fruff .  It  happened  one  dav,  when 
Artaxerzes  vras  taking  the  air,  that  he  was  tnet  by  one  Sinastes.  The  man, 
being  at  a  great  distance  from  home,  was  in  the  greatest  distress,  having 
Boiluiig  to  offer,  and  observing  others  crowding  with  their  presents.   At 


and  the  same  practice  continues  to  this  day.  Thus  Jacob  in* 
structed  his  sons  to  carry  a  present  to  Joseph,  when  they 
went  to  buv  food  of  him  as  governor  of  Egypt.  (Gen.  xliii. 
11.  26.)  In  like  manner  the  magi,  w^ho  came  from  the  East 
to  adore  Jesus  Christ,  as  king  oAhe  Jews,  brought  him  pre- 
sents of  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh.  (Matt.  ii.  11.)  Ailu* 
sions  to  this  practice  occur  in  Gen.  xxxii.  13.  1  Kings  x.  2. 
10.  25.  2  Kings  v.  5. ;  see  also  1  Sam.  ix.  7.  and  2  Kirgs 
viii.  8.  The  prostrations  were  made,  with  every  demonstra- 
tion of  reverence,  to  the  ground.  Thus  David  stooped  with 
his  face  to  the  earth,  and  &wed  himself  before  Saul,  (1  Sam. 
xxiv.  8. J  The  mode  of  doing  reverence  to  the  sovereign, 
among  tne  ancient  Persians,  was  little  short  of  absolute  iool* 
atry  ;7  and  similar  prostrations  are  made  by  their  descendants 
in  the  present  day.i^  On  these  occasions,  it  was  usual  toad- 
dress  tnem  with  some  compliment,  or  with  wishes  for  their 
long  life.  Thus  the  widow  of  Tekoah,  after  prostrating  her- 
self before  David,  addressed  him  with — My  lord  is  wise  ae^ 
cording  to  the  wisdom  of  an  angel  of  God»  (2  Sam.  xiv.  20.) ; 
and  the  Chaldsean  magi  accosted  Nebuchadnezzar  with — 0 
king,  live  forever  /  (Dan.  ii.  4.)'o  The  all  but  idolatrous  ho- 
mage thus  rendered  to  their  monarchs,  was  exacted  by  their 
chief  courtiers  and  favourites  of  all  who  approached  them  ; 
and  such  was  their  pride,  that  the  refusal  of  this  homage 
never  failed  to  involve  the  refractory  individual  in  ruin. 
Thus  Orsinus,  a  descendant  of  Cyrus,  who  had  refused  to 
worship  the  eunuch  Bagoas  (who  had^enslaved  Alexander  by 
his  abominable  obsequiousness),  fell  a  victim  to  the  revenge- 
ful minion^s  wounded  pride.'^  In  like  manner,  Mordecai's 
refusal  to  prostrate  himself  before  Haman  (Esth.  iii.  2.) 
would  have  proved  fatal  not  only  to  himself  but  also  to  the 
Jewish  nation,  had  not  the  malignant  design  of  the  crafty 
but  mortified  Agagite  (Esth.  iii.  3 — 6.  v.  13.)  been  provi- 
dentially frustratedf. 

Those  who  rendered  personal  services  to  the  sovereign  had 
their  names  inscribed  in  the  public  registere(Esth.  vi.  1.);" 
and  were  rewarded  by  distinguished  marks  of  the  royal 
favour.  Thus  Mordecai  was  arrayed  with  the  royal  vest- 
ments, and  led  in  state  on  horseback  through  the  streets  of 
the  city,  with  the  royal  diadem  on  his  head.  (Esth.  vi.  8 — 
11.)  On  such  occasions  the  person  raised  to  dignity  was 
invested  with  a  new  name  or  title  expressive  of  his  deserts. 
This  was  the  case  with  Jose})h  (Gen.  xli.  45.),  Solomon 
(2  Sam.  xii.  25.),  Daniel  and  his  companions  (Dan,  i.  7.)  ; 
and  to  this  there  is  an  evident  allusion  m  Kcv.  ii.  17. 

The  sovereigTis  of  tlie  East,  it  is  well  known,  are  very 
fond  of  displaying  their  gorgeous  splendour.  The  present 
sovereign  of  Persia,  and  (after  his  example)  his  sons,  gene- 
rally appoint  for  the  reception  of  ambassadors  such  an  nour 
as,  according  to  the  season,  or  the  intended  room  of  audience, 
will  best  enable  them  to  display  the  brilliancy  of  their  jewels 
in  full  sunshine.  The  title  of  bright  or  resjjUndent  was  added 
to  the  name  of  one  sovereign,  who  lived  upwards  of  eight 
centuries  ago;  because  his  regal  ornaments,  glittering  in  the 
solar 'rays  on  a  solemn  festival,  so  dazzled  the  eyes  of  all 
beholders  that  thev  could  scarcely  bear  the  effulgence :  and 
some  knew  jiot  which  was  the  monarch,  or  which  the  great 
luminary  ol  the  day.  Thus,  Theophylact  Simocatta''  (a 
Greek  historian  who  flourished  in  the  seventh  century  of  the 
Christian  aera)  relates  that  the  Persian  king,  Hormisdas, 
sitting  on  his  throne,  astonished  all  spectators  by  the  blazing 

length  he  ran  to  the  river  Cyrus,  and  taking  up  Bome"  water  in  both  his 
hands,  he  approached  the  monarch,  and  thus  acro£ted  hiui: — "O  king, 
reign  for  ever !  I  now  pay  my  respects  in  the  best  manner  I  am  able.  1 
present  to  thee  some  of  the  waters  of  tlie  river  Cyrus :  should  your 
roajestv  ever  pass  by,  or  near,  uiy  house,  I  hope  to  vio  witli  the  best  of 
ttiese  in  my  donatives."  Tiie  monarch  was  highly  pleased  with  ilie  man, 
conamanded  his  present  to  be  received  into  a  f;olden  vial,  and  aAem-ai*ds 
handaomely  rewarded  him.    .£lian,  Var.  Hist.  lib.  i.  cc.  31,  32. 

1  QuintUB  Curtius,  lib.  vi.  c.  6.  torn.  ii.  p.  23.  (edit.  Biponi) :  lib.  viii.  c.  & 
p.  118. 

•  Morier's  Second  Journey,  p.  172. ;  wheze  an  engraving  is  given,  illus- 
Iraiive  of  the  oriental  prostrations. 

•  This  is  very  similar  to  the  hyperbolical  language,  which  is  addressed 
by  the  Hindoos  to  an  European,  when  they  are  dctiirnus  of  obtaining  some, 
thing  from  him.  "  Saheb,  say  they,  caft  do  ereru  thing.  No  one  can  pre- 
vent the  execution  of  Sahtb'a  commands,  Saheb  ia  God.'*  (Ward's  View 
of  the  History,  &e.  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  ii.  p.  323.) 

10  A  similar  salutation  is  to  this  day  ^iven  in  India.  When  a  poor  man 
goes  into  the  presence  of  a  king,  to  solicit  a  favour,  he  says,  "O  Father! 
tbou  art  the  support  of  the  dealHule—Mat/est  thou  live  to  old  age!" 
Ibid.  p.  333. 

*t  Quintus  Curtius,  lib.  x.  1. 1.  vol.  ii.  pp.  199—201.  (edit.  Bipont.) 

ts  Herodotus,  lib.  viii.  c.  8S.  Thucydides,  hb.  i.  c.  129.  Jusi^phus,  Ant. 
Jud.  lib.  xi.  c.  6.  The  same  practice  continues  to  obtAin  at  the  Ottoman 
Porte  (Baron  de  Tott's  Mem.  vol.  li.  p.  15.),  and  also  in  Abyssinia,  and  otiier 
parts  of  the  East    Burder's  Oriental  Customs,  vol.  i.  p.  311. 5th  edit. 

is  Theophylact,  lib.  iv.  c.  3.  cited  by  Sir  Wm.  Ouseioy,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  lor  the  above  remark,  in  his  Travels  in  various  Countries  of  the 
Kliat,  more  particularly  Persia,  vol.  ii.  d.36.  (Londoii,  1821. 4io. 
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glories  of  his  jewels.  Thus  also  king  Agrippa  was  almost 
regarded  as  a  god,  so  powerfully  did  his  ornamented  dress 
reflect  the  morning  sunbeams  ;*  and  it  was  probably  tlie 
splendour  of  Solomon  '*  in  ali  his  ghry^^^  when  seated  on 
the  throne,  in  addition  to  the  magnificence  of  his  establish- 
ment, which  so  struck  the  queen  of  Sheba  on  beholding 
them,  that  "/A«re  was  no  more  spirit  in  her,"  (1  Kings 
X.  4,  6.) 

Further,  whenever  the  oriental  sovereigns  go  abroad,  they 
are  uniformly  attended  by  a  numerous  and  splendid  retinue  : 
the  Hebrew  kings  and  their  sons  either  rode  on  asses  or 
mules  (2  Sam.  xiii.  29.  1  Kings  i.  33.  38.),  or  in  chariots 
(1  Kings  i.  5.  2  Kings  ix.  21.  x.  15.),  preceded  or  accom- 
panied by  their  royal  guards  (who,  in  2  Sam.  viii.  18.  and 
XV.  18.,  are  termed  Uherethites  and  Pelethites);  as  the 
oriental  sovereigns  do  to  this  day.  For  erreater  state  they 
had  footmen  to  run  before  them.  Thus,  the  rebel  Absalom 
had  Jtfty  men  to  run  before  him.  (2  Sam.  xv.  1.)  And  in 
this  manner,  the  prophet  Elijah,  though  he  detested  the 
crimes  of  Ahab,  was  aesirous  of  paying  him  all  that  respect 
which  was  due  to  his  exalted  station ;  girded  up  his  loins, 
and  rem  before  Mhab  to  the  entrance  of  JezreeL  (1  Kings  xviii. 
46.)  In  India,  when  a  person  wishes  to  do  honour  to  an 
European,  he  will  run  belore  his  palanquin  for  miles.'  Fur- 
ther, the  approach  of  a  king  was  often  announced  by  the 
sound  of  trumpets.  (1  Kings  i.  34.  39.)  Hence  the  presence 
of  God  is  described  in  the  same  manner  (Heb.  xii.  19.  com- 
pared with  Exod.  xix.  13.),  and  also  the  final  advent  of  the 
Messiah.  (Matt  xxiv.  31.  1  Cor.  xv.  62.  1  Thess.  iv.  16.)3 
^  Whenever  the  Asiatic  monarchs  entered  upon  an  expedi- 
tion, or  took  a  journey  through  desert  and  untravelled  coun- 
tries, they  sent  harbingers  before  them  to  prepare  all  things 
for  their  passage,  and  pioneers  to  open  the  passes,  level  the 
ways,  and  remove  all  impediments.  The  ancient  sovereigns 
of  Hindoostan  used  to  send  persons  to  precede  them  in  their 
journeys,  and  command  the  inhabitants  to  clear  the  roads ;  a 
very  necessary  step  in  a  country,  where  tiiere  are  scarcely 
any  public  roads.'*  To  this  practice  the  prophet  Isaiah  mani- 
festly alludes  (Isa.  xl.  3.  compared  with  Mai.  iii.  1.  and 
Matt.  iii.  3.) ;  and  we  shall  obtain  a  clear  notion  of  the 
preparation  of  the  way  for  a  royal  expedition,  and  the  force 
and  beauty  of  the  prophetic  declaration  will  fully  appear,  if 
we  attend  to  the  following  narrative  of  the  marches  of  Scmi- 
ramis  in  Media,  recorded  by  Diodorus  Siculus.^  **  In  her 
march  to  Ecbatane,  she  came  to  the  Zarcean  mountain, 
which,  extending  many  furlongs,  and  being  full  of  craggy 
precipices  and  deep  holltyws^  could  not  be  passed  without 
making  a  long  circuit.  Being  desirous,  therefore,  of  leaving 
an  everlasting  memorial  of  herself,  as  well  as  to  make  a 
shorter  way,  wie  ordered  the  precipices  to  be  digged  dmvn^znd. 
the  hollow  places  to  be  filled  up  /  and  at  a  great  expense  she 
made  a  shorter  and  more  expeditious  road,  which  to  this  day 
is  called  the  road  of  Semiramis.  Afterwards  she  made  a 
progress  through  Persia,  and  all  her  other  dominions  in 
Asia ;  and  wherever  she  came,  she  commanded  the  mouti- 
tains  and  craggy  precipices  to  be  cut  down,  and,  at  a  vast 
expense,  made  the  ways  level  and  plain.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  low  platxs  she  raised  mounds,  on  which  she  erected  monu- 
ments in  honour  of  her  deceased  generals,  and  sometimes 
whole  cities."  The  writer  of  the  apocryphal  book  of  BarucH 
(v.  7.)  expresses  the  same  sob^ect  by  the  same  images, 
either  taking  them  from  Isa.  W.  3.  (or  perhaps  from  Ixii.  10 
—12.),  or  froirf  the  common  notions  of  his  countrymen : 
**  For  God,"  says  he,  "  hath  appointed  that  every  high  hill, 
and  banks  of  long  continuance,  should  be  cast  down  and  raZ- 
leys  filled  up,  to  make  even  the  ground,  that  Israel  may  go 
saiely  in  the  glory  of  God."  The  "  Jewish  church  was  that 
desert  country  to  which  John  the  Baptist  was  sent  (Matt. 
iii.  1—4.),  to  announce  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  It  was 
at  that  time  destitute  of  all  religious  cultivation,  and  of  the 
spirit  and  practice  of  piety ;  and  John  was  sent  to  prepare 
ike  way  of  the  Lord  by  preaching  the  doctrine  of  repentance. 
The  desert  is  therefore  to  be  considered  as  a  proper  emblem 
of  the  rude  state  of  the  Jewish  church,  which  was  the  true 
wilderness  meant  by  the  prophet,  and  in  which  John  was  to 
prepare  the  way  of  the  promised  Messiah."^ 

<  Acta  rii.  21,  22l    Bee  p.  79.  supra,  where  Joaephas's  account  of  Agrip- 
pa'a  jorgeooa  array  is  given  in  ilfuatration  of  the  aacred  hiatorian. 
a  Statham'a  Indian  Recollectiona,  PP- 116>  117. 
a  Robinaon'a  Lexicon  to  ihe  Greek  Teatament,  p.  674. 
4  Ward'a  View  of  the  History,  Ac.  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  iii.  p.  339. 

•  BibUolhecaHiatorica,  lib.  it.  cc.  13, 14.  (voL  ii.  pp.  44-46.  edit.  Bipont.) 

•  Biahop  Lowth  ou  laaiah  xL  vol.  il.  pp.  252—254.    Dr.  Clarice's  Com- 
•i«Dtarj  on  Matt.  iii.  3.    A  practice,  aiinilar  to  that  above  described,  ia 


V.  With  regard  to  the  Revenues  or  the  Kinos  or  Israki-, 
as  none  were  appointed  by  Moses,  so  he  left  no  ordinances 
concerning  them :  we  may,  however,  collect  from  the  Sacred 
Writings,  that  they  were  derived  from  the  following  sources : 

1.  Voluntary  onerings,  or  presents,  which  were  made  to 
them  conformably  to  the  oriental  custom.  (1  Sam.  x.  27. 
xvi.  20.)  Michaelis  is  of  opinion  that  they  were  confined 
to  Saul  only,  as  no  trace  of  them  is  to  be  found  ailer  his 
time. 

2.  The  produce  of  the  royal  flocks  (1  Sam.  xii.  7.  2  Sam. 
xiii.  23.  2  Chron.  xxxii.  28, 29.) ;  and  as  both  king  and  sub- 
jects had  a  common  of  pasture  in  the  Arabian  deserts, 
Michaelis  thinks  that  David  kept  numerous  herds  there 
(1  Chron.  xxvii.  29 — 31.),  which  were  partly  under  the  care 
of  Arabian  herdsmen. 

3.  The  produce  of  the  royal  demesnes,  consisting  of  arable 
lands,  vineyards,  olive  and  sycamore  grounds,  &c,  which 
had  originally  been  unenclosed  and  uncultivated,  or  were 
the  property  of  state  criminals  confiscated  to  the  sovereign  : 
these  demesnes  were  cultivated  by  bondsmen,  and,  perhaps, 
also  by  the  people  of  conquered  countries  (1  Chron.  xxvii. 
26— -31,  2Cnron.  xxvi.  10.);  and  it  appears  from  1  Sam. 
viii.  14.  xxii.  7.  and  Ezek.  xlvi.  17.  that  the  kings  assigned 
part  of  their  domains  to  their  servants  in  lieu  of  salary. 

4.  Another  source  of  the  royal  revenue  was  the  tenth  part 
of  all  the  produce  of  the  fields  and  vineyards,  the  collection 
and  management  of  which  seem  to  have  been  confided  to 
the  oflicers  mentioned  in  1  Kings  iv.  7.  and  1  Chron.  xxvii. 
25.  It  is  also  probable  from  1  Kings  x.  14.  that  the  Israelites 
likewise  paid  a  tax  in  money.  These  imposts  Solomon  appears 
to  have  increased ;  and  Rehoboam's  refusal  to  lessen  tnem  is 
stated  by  the  sacred  historian  as  the  cause  of  the  rebellion 
of  the  ten  tribes  against  him.  (I  Kings  xii.  14.  18.)  There 
is  an  allusion  in  Mai.  i.  8.  and  Neh.  v.  18.  to  the  custom  of 
paying  dues  in  kind  to  governors,  which  obtains  to  this  day 
m  Abyssinia.' 

5.  Not  only  did  the  most  precious  part  of  the  plunder  of 
the  conquered  nations  flow  into  the  royal  treasury  (2  Sam. 
viii.),  but  the  latter  also  had  tributes  imposed  on  them,  which 
were  termed  M  inch  a,  or  presents,  ana  wete  paid  partly  in 
money,  and  partly  in  agricultural  produce.  (1  Kings  iv.  21. 
Psal.  Ixxii.  io.  compared  with  1  Chron.  xxvii.  25—31.) 

6.  Lastly,  the  customs  paid  to  Solomon  by  the  foreign 
merchants  who  passed  through  his  dominions  (1  Kings  x- 
15.)  afibrded  a  considerable  revenue  to  that  monarch ;  who, 
as  the  Mosaic  laws  did  not  encourage  foreign  commerce, 
carried  on  a  very  extensive  and  lucrative  trade  (1  Kings  x. 
22.),  particularly  in  Egyptian  horses  and  the  byssus  or  fine 
linen  of  Egypt.  (1  Kings  x.  28,  29.)« 

VI.  On  the  introduction  of  the  regal  government  among 
the  Israelites,  the  princes  of  the  tribes,  heads  of  families, 
scribes  or  genealogists,  and  judges,  retained  the  authority 
which  they  had  previously  exercised,  and  constituted  a 
senate  or  legislative  assembly  for  the  cities,  in  or  near  which 
they  respectively  resided,  (l  King?  xii.  1 — ^24.  1  Chron. 
xxiii.  4.  xxvi.  29,  30.  xxviii.  and  xxix.  6.)  The  judges 
and  scribes  or  genealogists  were  appointed  by  the  sovereign, 
together  with  other  omcers,  of  whom  the  following  were 
tlie  principal : — 

1.  The  most  important  officer  was  the  Prime  Minister, 
or  Second  to  the  King,  as  he  is  termed  in  Scripture.  Such 
was  Elkanah,  who  in  our  version  of  2  Chron.  xxviii.  7.  is 
said  to  have  been  next  {WteT^Wj  second^  to  the  king  Ahjiz ; 
Joseph  was  prime  minister  to  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt  (Gen. 
xii.  40 — 43.);  and  Haman,  to  Ahasuerus.  (Esth.  iii.  1.) 
Jonathan,  speaking  to  David,  says, — Thou  shall  be  king  over 
Israel,  and  I  >halibe  next  unto  thee,  (I  Sam.  xviii.  17.)  From 
1  Chron.  xviii.  17.,  it  should  seem  tnat  this  office  was  some- 
times held  by  one  or  more  of  the  king's  sons. 

2.  The  Royal  Counsellors,  or  Privy  Council,  as  we 
perhaps  should  term  them.  (Isa.  iii.  3.  xix.  11, 12.  Jer.  xxvi. 

recorded  bjr  the  chaplain  to  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  ambamador  to  the  Mopirl 
court  In  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  L ;  who  says  (p.  12B.)  tliat, 
making  a  progress  wiih  the  ambassador  and  emperor,  thej  came  to  a 
vrilderness,  "where  (by  a  very  great  company  sent  before  us,  to  make 
those  passages  and  places  fit  for  us)  a  way  was  out  out  and  made  even, 
broad  enough  for  our  convenient  passage.  And  in  the  place  where  we 
pitched  our  tents,  a  great  compass  of  ground  was  rid  and  made  plain  for 
them  by  grabbing  a  number  of  trees  and  bushes :  yet  there  we  went  as 


readily  to  our  tents,  as  we  did  when  thej  were  set  un  in  the  plains.' 
Fragments  supplemental  to  Calmct's  Dictionary,  No.  171  See  similar  in 
stances  in  Dr.  Clarke's  Travel^  vol.  viii.  p.  277.  8vo.    Mr.  Forbes's  Oriental 


Memoirs,  vol.  il.  p.  450,  and  Mr.  Ward's  View  of  the  History,  &c.  of  the 
Hindoos,  vol.  iii.  p.  132. 

1  Brace's  Travels,  vol.  I  p.  353.  8vo. 

•  Jahn.  Archieologia  Biblica,  $  234.  Ackermann,  Archteologia  BibUe% 
i  22B.    Micbaelis's-Commentaries,  vol.  I  pp.  23^—907. 
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1 1«)      Such  were  the  old  men  thai  stood  before  Solomon,  while 
he  livedo  and  whom  the  headstrong  Renoboam  consulted 

il  Kings  xii.  6.) ;  and  such  also  was  Jonathan,  David's  uncle. 
I  Chron.  xxvii.  32.) 

3.  The  Prophets,  though  holding  a  divine  commission  as 
prophets,  may,  nevertheless,  be  noticed  among  the  royal 
officers ;  as  they  were  consulted  by  the  pious  monarchs  of 
Iscrael  and  Judah.  Thus  Nathan  was  consulted  by  David 
(2  Sam.  vii.  2.) ;  Micaiah,  by  Jehoshaphat  (1  Kinffs  xxii.  7, 
8.);  Isaiah,  by  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xix.  2.) ;  ana  the  pro- 
phetess Huldah,  by  Josiah.  (2  Kings  xxii.  14—20.)  But  the 
idolatrous  and  profligate  kings  imitated  the  heathen  monarchs, 
and  summonea  to  their  council  soothsayers  and  false  pro- 
phets. Ahab,  for  instance,  consulted  the  pseudo-prophets 
of  Baal  (I  Kings  xviii.  22.  and  xxii.  6.)  ;  as  Pharaoh  had 
before  called  in  the  wise  men  and  the  sorcerers  or  magicians 
(£xod.  vii.  11.  and  viii.  18.) ;  and  Nebuchadnezzar  after- 
wards consulted  the  magicians  and  astrologers  in  his  realm, 
(Dan.  i.  20.) 

4.  The  -t«3ro  (mozkir)  or  Recorder  (2  Sam.  viii.  16.), 
who  in  the  margm  of  our  larger  English  Bibles  is  termed  a 
remembrancer  or  writer  of  chronicles.  His  office  was  of  no 
mean  estimation  in  the  eastern  world,  where  it  was  customary 
with  kings  to  keep  daily  registers  of  all  the  transactions  of 
their  reigns.  Whoever  discharged  this  trust  with  effect,  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  be  acquainted  with  the  true 
sprines  and  secrets  of  action,  and  consequently  be  received 
into  the  greatest  confidence,  Ahilud  was  David's  recorder 
or  historiographer  (2  Sam.  viii.  16.),  and  appears  to  have 
been  succeeded  in  this  office  by  his  son  Jehoshaphat  (2  Sam. 
x!(.  24.\  who  was  retained  by  Solomon.  (1  Kings  iv.  3.) 
Joah,  the  son  of  Asaph,  was  the  recorder  oi  the  pious  king 
Hezekiah.  (2  Kings  xviii.  18.  37.  I8a.xxxvi.  3.)  In  Esther 
vi.  1.  and  x.  2.  mention  is  made  of  the  records  of  the  clironi- 
cks,  written  by  this  officer. 

5.  The  ncio  (sophcr)  or  Scribe  TSept.  T^x/ufAArtJc)  seems 
to  have  been  the  king's  secretary  or  state,  who  issued  all  the 
royal  commands:  he  also  registered  all  acts  and  decrees. 
Seraiah  (2  Sam.  viii.  170  and  Sheva  (2  Sam.  xx.  25.)  were 
David's  secretaries.  Triis  officer  is  also  mentioned  in 
I  Kings  iv.  3.  2  Kings  xviii,  18.  and  Isa.  xxxvi.  3. 

6.  The  Hioh-Priest,  as  one  would  naturally  expect  in  a 
theocracy,  is  likewise  to  be  reckoned  among  the  royal  coun- 
sellors. Za(fok  the  son  of  Ahitub,  and  Ahimelech  the  son 
of  Abiathar,  are  particularly  mentioned  among  the  principal 
officers  of  David.  (2  Sam.  viii.^17.  1  Chron.  xviii.  16.) 

VII.  Mention  has  already  been  incidentally  made  of  the 
numerous  retinue  that  attended  the  oriental  monarchs :  the 
principal  officers,  who  thus  composed  the  domestic  establish- 
ment of  the  Israelitish  and  Jewish  kings,  were  as  follow : — 

1.  The  Governor  of  thr  Palace,  who  was  over  the 
household,  seems  to  have  answered,  as  to  his  employment 
and  rank,  to  the  stewards  whom  the  rich  men  engaged  to 
superintend  their  affairs.  To  him  was  committed  the  charge 
of  the  servants,  and  indeed  of  every  thing  which  belonged 
to  the  palace.  Ahishar  held  this  office  under  David  ( 1  Kings 
iv.  6.) ;  Obadiah,  under  Ahab  (1  Kings  xviii.  3.)  ;  and  Eli- 
akim,  under  Hezekiah.  (2  Kings  xviii.  18.)  From  Isa. 
xxii.  23.  it  appears  that  this  officer  wore,  as  a  mark  of  his 
office,  a  robe  of  a  peculiar  make,  bound  with  a  precious  gir- 
dle, and  carried  on  his  shoulder  a  richly  ornamented  key. 

2.  The  OJkers,  mentioned  in  1  Kings  iv.  5. 7 — 19.  and 
1  Chron.  xxvii.  2& — 31.,  are  in  1  Kings  xx.  15.  called  the 
Princes  or  the  Provinces.  They  supplied  the  royal  table, 
and  must  not  he  confounded  with  those  who  collected  the 
tribute.  In  2  Sam.  xx.  24.  and  1  Kings  iv.  6.  Adoram,  who 
is  enumerated  among  David's  and  Solomon's  officers  of  state, 
is  said  to  be  over  the  tribute .-  he  was  probably  what  we  call 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  He  received  and  brought  into  ^e 
royal  treasury  all  the  proceeds  of  taxes  and  tributes. 

3.  The  Kino's  Friend,  or  Companion,  was  the  person 
with  whom  the  sovereign  conversed  most  familiarly  and  con- 
fidentially. Thus,  Hushai  was  the  friend  of  David  (2  Sam. 
zv.  37.  xvi.  16.) ;  and  Zabud  the  son  of  Nathan,^of  Solo- 
mon. (1  Kings  IV.  5.)  In  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  this 
appellation  admitted  of  a  broader  meaning,  and  was  applied 
to  any  one  who  was  employed  to  execute  the  royai  com- 
mands, or  who  held  a  higii  office  in  the  government.  See 
1  Mace.  X.  65.  xi.  26,  27. 

4.  The  KiNG^s  LirE-GuARD,  whose  commander  was  termed 
the  Captain  of  the  Guard.  This  office  existed  in  the  court 
of  the  Pharaohs  (Gen.  xxxvii.  36.  xxxix.  1.),  as  well  as  in 
that  of  the  Israelitish  and  Jewish  monarchs.  The  captain 
of  the  gnard  appears  to  have  been  einployea  in  executing 


summary  justice  on  state  criminals.  See  1  Kings  ii.  25. 34. 
In  the  time  of  David  the  royal  life-guards  were  called  Che- 
rethites  and  Pelethites,  concerning  the  origin  of  whose  names 
commentators  and  critics  are  by  no  nicans  agreed.  The 
Chaldee  Targum,  on  the  second  book  of  Samuel,  terms  th«m 
the  archers  and  ulingers  :  and  as  the  Hebrews  were  expert  in 
the  use  of  tlie  bow  and  the  sling,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  royal  guards  were  armed  with  them.* 

The  life-guards  of  the  Maccaboean  sovereigns,  and  subse- 
quently of  Herod  and  his  sons,  were  foreigners :  they  bore 
a  lance  or  long  spear,  whence  they  were  denominated  in 
Greek  Xynu-uxaLrcf*:,  Among  the  other  duties  of  these  guards 
was  that  of  putting  to  death  condemned  persons  (Mark  vi. 
27.),  in  the  same  manner  as  the  capidgis  among  the  l*urk8 
and  other  Orientals  are  the  bearers  of  the  sovereign's  com- 
mands for  punishing  any  one,  whether  by  decapitation  or 
otherwise  ;  an  office  which  is  very  honourable  in  the  East, 
though  considered  degrading  among  us. 

Vni.  The  women  of  the  king's  Harem  are  to  be  consi- 
dered as  forming  part  of  the  royal  equipage;  as,  generally 
speaking,  they  were  principally  dtstined  to  augment  the 
pomp,  which  was  usually  attached  to  his  office.  Notwith- 
standing Moses  had  prohibited  the  multiplication  of  women 
in  the  character  of  wives  and  concubines  (Deut.  xvii.  17.) ; 
yet  the  Hebrew  monarchs,  especially  Solomon,  and  his  son 
Rehoboam,  paid  but  little  regard  to  nis  admonitions,  and  too 
readily  as  well  as  wickedly  exposed  themselves  to  the  perils 
which  Moses  had  anticipated  as  the  result  of  forming  such 
improper  connections.  (1  Kings  xi.  1 — 3.  2  Chron.  xi.  21. 
xiii.  21.)  The  Israelitish  and  Jewish  monarchs  spared  no 
expense  in  decorating  the  persons  of  their  women,  and  of 
the  eunuchs  who  yarded  them :  and  who,  as  the  Mosaic  law 
prohibited  castration  (Lev.  xxii.  24.  Deut,  xxii.  l.\  were 
procured  from  foreign  countries  at  a  great  expense.  In  proof 
of  the  employment  of  eunuchs  in  the  Hebrew  court  see 
1  Kings  xxii.  9.  (Heb.)    2  Kings  viii.  6.  (Heb.)  ix.  32,  33. 

XX.  18.  xxiii.  11.  (Heb.)  xxxix.  16.  and  xli.  16.  Black 
eunuchs  appear  to  have  been  preferred,  as  they  still  are  in  the 
East ;  at  least,  we  find  one  m  the  court  of  Zedekiah.  (Jer. 
xxxviii.  7.)*  The  niaids  of  the  harem,  at  the  king's  pleasure, 
became  his  concubines;  but  the  successor  to  the  throne, 
though  he  came  into  possession  of  the  harem,  was  not  at 
liberty  to  have  any  intercourse  with  the  inmates  of  it.  Hence 
Adoniiah,  who  in  his  zeal  to  obtain  Abishag,  a  concubine  of 
David  s,  for  his  wife,  had  dropt  some  intimations  of  his  right 
to  the  kingdom,  was  punished  with  death,  as  a  seditious  per- 
son. (1  Kings  ii.  13 — 25.)  But  though  the  king  had  un- 
limited power  over  the  harem,  yet  the  queen,  or  wife  who 
was  chiefly  in  favour,  and  especially  the  moUier  of  the  king, 
enjoyed  great  political  influence.    (1  Kings  xi.  3.  2  Chron. 

XXI.  6.  and  xxii.  3.)  Hence  it  is  that  we  find  the  mother  of 
the  king  so  frequently  and  particularly  mentioned  in  the 
books  of  Kings  and  C  hronicles.  The  similar  influence  of  the 
reigning  sultana,  as  well  as  of  the  mother  of  the  sovereign, 
in  modem  orientad- courts,  is  attested  by  almost  every  travel- 
ler in  the  East.' 

IX.  The  Promulgation  of  the  Laws  was  variously  made 
at  different  times.  Those  of  Moses,  as  well  as  the  com- 
mands or  temporary  edicts  of  Joshua,  were  announced  to  the 
people  by  the  o^'fiaiv  (shotcrim),  who  incur  authorized  Eng- 
lish version  are  termed  officers.  Afterwards,  when  the  regal 
government  was  established,  the  edicts  and  laws  of  the  kings 
were  publicly  proclaimed  by  criers.  (Jer.  xxxiv.  8,  9.  Jo- 
nah iii.  5 — 7.;  But  in  the  distant  provinces,  towns,  and 
cities,  they  were  made  known  by  messengers  or  couriers, 
specially  sent  for  that  purpose  (1  Sam.  xi.  7.),  who  were 
afterwards  termed  posts,  (Esth.  viii.  10.  14.  Jer.  Ii.  31.) 
Cyrus,  or,  according  to  Herodotus,  Xerxes,  was  the  first 
who  established  relays  of  horses  and  couriers  at  certain  dis« 
tances  on  all  the  great  roads,  in  order  that  the  royal  messages 
and  letters  might  be  transmitted  with  the  greatest  possible 
speed.  These  Jngari^  or  couriers,  had  authority  to  impress 
into  their  service  men,  horses,  and  ships,  or  any  thing  that 
came  in  their  way,  and  which  might  serve  to  accelerate  their 
journey.  From  the  Persians  this  custom  passed  to  the  Ro- 
mans (who,  it  may  be  inferred  from  Matt  v.  41.,  commonly 

>  Calmet,  Disaertalions,  torn.  ii. pp.508— 612. ;  ^hn,  Archoeologla  Biblica, 
ii  2Xx,  236.    Ackermann,  Archcoloitia  Biblica,  H  229,  23U. 

•  As,  howeTer,  in  the  East,  eunuchs  often  rose  to  stations  of  great  power 
and  trust,  and  were  even  privy  counsellors  to  kings,  the  term  ullfroatelj 
came  to  signify  a  court-officer  generally.  The  eunuch  mentioned  in  Acts 
viii.  27.  was  an  officer  of  great  power  and  influence  at  the  court  of  Candace, 
queen  of  Ethiopia.  Bloomfleld's  AnnotatioDS  on  the  New  Testament,  irol 
lv.p.294. 

•  Pareau,  Ant)quitaj«  ITobraica,  pp.  279, 290.  Jahn,  Archoeologla  Bibliea, 
i  S37.    Ackermaiio,  Archceologla  BlbUca,  S  231. 
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pressed  men  into  their  Rervice),  and  it  is  still  retained  in  the 
Kast.^  These  proclamations  were  made  at  the  plates  of  the 
cities,  and  in  Jerusalem  at  tlie  gate  of  the  temple,  where 
there  was  always  a  great  concourse  of  people.  On  this  ac- 
count it  was  that  the  prophets  freauently  delivered  their  pre- 
dictions in  the  temple  (and  also  in  tne  streets  and  at  the  gates) 
of  Jerusalem,  as  being  the  edicts  of  Jehovah,  the  supreme 
King  of  Israel.  (Jer.vii.2,  3.  xi.  6.  xvii.  19,20.  xxxvi.  10.) 
In  later  times,  both  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  taught  in 
and  at  the  gate  of  the  temple.  (Luke  ii.  4G.  Matt.  xxvi.  55. 
Mark  xii.  35.  Actsiii.  11.  v.  12. V 

X.  The  kingdom  which  had  been  founded  by  Saul,  and 
carried  to  its  highest  pitch  of  grandeur  and  power  by  David 
and  Solomon,  subsisted  entire  for  the  space  of  120  years; 
until  Rehoboam,  the  sqn  and  successor  of  Solomon,  refused 
to  mitigate  the  burthens  of  his  subjects,  when  a  division  of 
the  twelve  tribes  took  place :  ten  of  these  (of  which  Ephraim 
was  the  principal)  aahered  to  Jeroboam,  and  formed  the 
kingrdom  of  Israel,  while  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
continuing  faithful  in  their  allegiance  to  Rehoboam,  consti- 
tuted the  Kingdom  of  Judah.  Tne  causes  of  this  revolution 
in  Uie  commencement  of  Rehoboam's  reign,  may,  as  in  all 
similar  commotions,  be  traced  to  anterior  events :  the  im{)0- 
Ucy  of  that  monarch  was  only  the  immediate  occasion  of  it; 
and  in  the  successive  periods  of  the  history  of  the  Hebrews, 
we  may  discern  vestiges  of  hereditary  jealousy,  which  ter- 
minated only  in  the  division  of  the  posterity  of  Abraham  into 
two  distinct  nations,  one  of  whom  has  since  disappeared. 
The  limits  necessarily  assigned  to  this  portion  of  our  work 
will  only  allow  us  to  attempt  a  rapid  sketch  of  this  long 
series  of  discord  and  hatred. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  Israelitish  nation,  the  two 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Ephraim  had  disputed  for  the  pre-cminen- 
cy.  The  former,  whose  glory  had  been  predicted  by  the  dying 
patriarch  Jacob  (Gen.  luix.  10.),  flourished  in  the  number  of 
Its  families,  as  well  as  by  its  power  and  wealth ;  being  allied 
to  the  blood  of  the  Pharaohs  during  the  residence  of  the 
Israelites  in  Egypt,  where  the  two  remarkable  establishments 
of  Er  and  of  Jokim  had  been  formed,  which  this  tribe  car- 
ried into  Palestine.  (1  Chron.  v.  2.  iv.  18.)  Judah  also 
marched  first  during  the  soj[ouming  in  the  desert  (Num.  X.  14.), 
and  reckoned  upon  a  dominion  which  had  been  promised  by 
80  many  oracles.  The  latter,  or  tribe  of  Ephraim,  depending 
on  the  great  name  of  Joseph,  and  on  the  right  of  primogeni- 
ture which  it  had  acquired  in  consequence  of  being  adopted 
by  Jacob  (1  Chron.  v.  2.  Gen.  xlviii.  5. 19.),  confided  in  that 
mimerons  posterity  which  had  been  predicted  to  it ;  became 
powerful  auring  the  residence  in  Egypt,  as  is  evident  from 
the  buildings  erected  by  Sherah  (fChron.  vii.  24.);  and 
aft«rwards  rapidly  increased  in  strength  and  prosperity. 
(Josh.  xvii.  14.  Judg.  i.  35.)  One  very  remarkable  proof, 
that  Ephraim  and  Judah  were  the  two  preponderating  tribes, 
is,  that  when  the  land  of  Canaan  was  divided  (Josh,  xviii.  2.), 
they  each  received  their  allotments  before  the  western  tribes. 
As  the  southern  part  of  the  Holy  Land,  which  was  appor- 
tioned to  Judah,  proved  too  large  for  that  tribe,  the  Simeon- 
ites  w'ere  added  to  them.  (Josh.  xix.  1. 9.)  The  Ephraimites, 
on  the  contrary,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  which  were 
sister  and  neighbouring  tribes,  pleaded  that,  their  allotment 
was  not  sufficiently  extensive  for  them ;  and  enlarged  it  by 
force  of  arms,  and  by  cutting  down  the  forests  which 
abounded  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 
(Josh.  xvii.  14—18.) 

In  this  state  of  things,  with  such  recollections  and  mutual 
pretensions,  it  was  impossible  that  a  spirit  of  rivalry  and 
jealousy  should  not  break  forth.  The  tribe  of  Ephraim  was 
distinguished  for  its  proud,  turbulent,  and  warlike  spirit,  as 
is  evident  not  only  from  the  remonstrances  addressed  by  them 
to  Joshua,  but  also  by  their  discontented  murmuring  against 
Gideon,  notwithstanding  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh 
(Judg.  viii.  1.),  and  in  the  civil  war  with  Jephthah,  in  which 
their  envy  and  hatred  were  so  severely  punisned.  (xii.  1 — I.) 
The  tribe  of  Judah,  on  the  contrary,  more  pacific  in  its  tem- 
per and  more  sedentary  in  its  pursuits,  appears  always  to 
nave  cherished  a  coolness  towards  the  northern  tribes.  It 
never  assisted  them  in  their  wars ;  its  name  does  not  occur 

t  Xenopb.  Cyr.  lib.  viii.  6. 17.  Herod,  viii.  96.  BloomAeld's  Annotations 
on  the  New  Testament,  vol.  i.  p.  66.  Robinson's Ijexicon,  voce  Ajy»piu«. 
Among  the  Tdrks,  these  Angaii  or  couriers  are  called  Tatara ;  and  In 
Persia,  Chappart.  "When  a  chappar  sets  out,  the  master  of  the  horse 
famiobes  him  wtth  a  single  horse :  and  when  that  is  weary,  he  dismounts 
tbe  first  man  he  meets,  and  takes  his  horse.  There  is  no  pardon  for  a  tra- 
veller that  should  refuse  to  lot  a  chappar  have  his  hont*.  nor  for  anv  other 
who  should  deny  him  the  best  horse  in  his  stable."  Chordin's  Travels, 
vdl.  i.  p.  257. 

«  John,  Archteologia  Blblica,  f  233.  AckermaiuifArcbaolo^ia  Bibliea,  $  2S7. 


in  the  triumphal  hymn  of  Deborah,  in  which  so  many  others 
are  mentioned;  and  (what  is  particularly  deserving  of  atten- 
tion) it  took  no  part  in  the  exploits  of  Gideon,  although  the 
enemies  whom  he  was  going  to  fight  had  made  incursions  as 
far  as  Gaza  (Judg.  vi.  4.),  whither  they  could  not  have  pene- 
trated without  entering  on  its  territory.  It  was  the  men  of 
Judah,  also,  who  were  desirous  of  delivering  up  Samson,  a 
Danite,  to  the  Philistines,  (zv.  11.)  This  old  grudge  sub« 
sisted  in  all  its  force,  when  the  elevation  of  Saul,  a  tienjam- 
ite,  to  the  throne  of  Israel,  still  further  chagrined  the  proud 
tribe  of  Ephraim :  it  is  not  improbable  tfiat  the  discontent 
manifested  in  the  assembly  of  the  Israelites  at  Mizpeth, 
which  induced  Samuel  to  renew  the  kingdom  at  Galgal 
(1  Sam.  X.  27.  xi.  12 — 14.),  was  excited  by  the  Ephraimites ; 
and  at  the  verj  conunencement  of  Saul's  reign  we  observe  a 
census,  in  which  the  troops  of  Judah  are  reckoned  separately 
from  those  of  Israel.  (18.)  At  length,  the  elevation  of  David 
completed  the  mortification  of  the  jealous  and  envious  tribe 
of  Lphraim,  and  of  the  northern  tribes  which  ordinarily  fol- 
lowed the  fortune  of  so  powerful  a  neighbour ;  while  Simeon 
and  Benjamin,  from  necessity  as  well  as  choice,  were  more 
disposed  in  favour  of  Judah.  Hence  David,  during  the  whole 
of  his  long-continued  flight  from  Saul,  never  quitted  the  ter- 
ritory of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  but  when  he  took  refuge  in  a 
foreign  country ;  and  he  sent  presents  only  to  the  cities  of 
his  own  tribe.  (1  Sam.  xxx.  26.)  On  the  death  of  Saul,  two 
thrones  arose  in  Israel ;  which  gave  rise  to  a  civil  war,  that 
lasted  seven  years ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  defection  of 
Abner,  and  the  timidity  of  Ishbosheth,  the  tribes  might  never 
have  been  united  Under  one  sceptre.  (2  Sam.  ii.  10.  iii.  1. 
9 — 12.  V.  5  A  David  himself  felt  the  weakness  of  his  power, 
(iii.  39.)  Tne  choice  of  Jerusalem  for  his  capital  and  for  tbe 
centre  of  worship,  to  the  exclusion  of  Shiloh,  a  town  of 
Ephraim,  where  the  tabernacle  and  ark  had  formerly  been 
kept  (Josh,  xviii.  1.),  could  not  but  displease  the  malecon- 
tents,  whose  pride  was  wounded  by  hearing  that  advantage 
celebrated  in  one  of  the  sacred  hymns.  (Psah  Ixxviii.  67, 68.) 
During  David's  reign,  the  dispute  at  the  passage  of  the  livor 
Jordan  showed  how  a  small  spark  kindled  a  flame  (2  Sam. 
xix.  41.),  which  Sheba,  retiring  towards  the  north,  was  at 
hand  to  excite,  (xx.  1.) 

Finally,  the  erection  of  the  temple,  the  immoveable  sanc- 
tuary, which  secured  the  supremacy  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
the  taxes  levied  and  personal  services  required  by  Solomon, 
who  employed  them  for  the  most  part  in  the  embellishment 
of  Jerusalem, — the  little  commercial  advantage  which 
Ephraim  could  derive  during  his  reign,  in  comparison  of  Ju- 
dsQi,  which  tribe  was  more  commodiously  situated  for  profit- 
ing by  the  transit  of  commodities  between  Egypt,  Idumsa, 
and  Arabia, — ^the  intrigues  of  Jeroboam,  who  had  been  im- 
prudently nominated  to  the  command  of  the  house  of  Joseph 
(2  Kings  xi.  26.  28.) ; — all  these  circumstances  contributed 
secretly  to  mature  that  revolution,  which  only  awaited  his 
death  to  break  forth,  and  which  the  folly  of  Kehoboam  ren- 
dered inevitable. 

The  Kingdom  op  Israel  subsisted  under  various  sove- 
reigns during  a  period  of  254  years,  according  to  some 
chronologets ;  its  metropolis  Samaria  being  captured  by 
Shalmaneser  king  of  Assyria,  b.  c.  721,  after  a  siege  of  three 
years.  Of  the  Israelites,  whose  numbers  had  been  reduced 
by  immense  and  repeated  slaughters,  some  of  the  lower  sort 
were  suffered  to  remain  in  their  native  country;  but  the 
nobles  and  all  the  more  opulent  persons  were  carried  into 
captivity  beyond  the  Euphrates.' 

The  tCiNODOM  OP  Judah  continued  388  years  ;  Jerusalem 
its  capital  being  taken,  the  temple  burnt,  and  its  sovereign 
Zedekiah  being  carried  captive  to  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnez- 
zar; the  rest  of  his  subjects  (with  the  exception  of  the  poorer 
classes  who  were  left  in  Jud«a)  were  likewise  carricli  into 
captivity  beyond  the  Euphrates,  where  they  and  their  pos- 

•  It  was  the  beliefof  someof  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  Christian  church, 
that  the  descendants  of  the  ten  tribes  did  afterwards  return  into  their  own 
country :  and  the  same  notion  has  obtained  among  some  modern  Jews,  but 
neither  of  tliese  opinions  is  supported  by  history.  In  the  New  Testament, 
indeed,  we  find  mention  of  the  twelve  tribes  (Matt  xix.  28.  Luke  zxli.  30. 
Acts  xxvi.  7.) ;  and  St.  James  (i.  I.)  directs  his  epistle  to  them ;  but  it  cannot 
be  concluded  from  these  passaices,  that  they  were  at  that  Ume  gathered 
together;  all  that  can  be  mferfed  from  them  is,  ibat  ther  were  still  io 
being.  Perhaps  the  whole  body  of  tbe  Jewish  nation  retained  the  name 
of  the  twelve  tribea  according  to  the  ancient  divinion :  as  we  find  the  dis- 
ciples called  the  ttcelve  filer  the  death  of  Judas,  and  before  the  election 
ol^  Matthias.  This  conjecture  becomes  the  more  probsble,  as  it  is  certaio 
from  the  testimony  of  the  sacred  writers  and  of  Josephus,  that  there  were 
considerable  numbers  of  IsFseliies  mingled  wtth  tht  Jew*,  snfflclent  indeed 
to  authorize  the  former  to  speak  of  the  twelve  tribes  as  constituting  but 
one  body  with  the  Jewish  nslion.  Beausobre's  lotrod.  to  tbe  New  Tast 
(Bishop  Watson's  Tracts,  vol.  iii.  pp.  114—116.) 
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tPTity  remained  seTenty  years,  agreeably  to  the  divine  pre- 
dicttons. 

XL  The  kingdom  of  Judah  aubmsted  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  years  after  the  subversion  of  Ae  Israelitish 
monarchy ;  and  for  this  longer  duration  various  reasons  may 
be  adduced. 

1.  TV  geographzco-poiitieai  situation  of  Judah  was  more 
fav&urahh  than  thai  of  Israel, 

In  point  of  extent,  indeed,  Israel  far  surpassed  Judah,  the 
hitter  Kingdom  hems  scarcely  equal  to  the  third  part  of  Israel, 
which  also  exceeded  Judah  both  in  the  fertility  of  its  soil 
and  the  amount  of  its  population.  But  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
wns  more  advantageously  situated  for  commerce,  and  further 
possessed  greater  facilities  of  defence  from  hostile  attacks, 
than  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  The  Syrians,  being  separated 
from  the  Jews  by  the  intervening  kingdom  of  lirael,  once 
only  laid  waste  the  lower  regions  of  Judah ;  while,  for 
upwards  of  a  century,  they  made  incursions  into  and  devas- 
tated the  kingdom  of  Israel.  The  Assyrians,  also,  being  more 
remote  from  the  Jews,  could  not  observe  them  so  narrowly 
a9  ther  watched  the  Israelites,  whom  they  in  a  manner  con- 
tinnally  threatened.  Further,  the  naturally  strong  situation 
of  Jerusalem  (which  city  the  Assyrians  vainly  attempted  to 
reduce  by  fammej)  contributed  much  to  the  preservation  of 
the  kingdom,  as  it  enabled  Hezekiah  to  hold  out  successfully 
against  tiie  forces  of  Sennacherib,  who  besieged  it  in  the 
eijrhthyear  after  the  subversion  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 

2.  tne  peopk  were  mart  united  in  the  Kingdom  of  Judah 
than  in  that  of  Israel, 

The  religious  worship,  which  was  solemnized  at  Jerusa- 
lem, the  metropolis  of  Judah,  not  only  united  the  Jews  and 
Benjaminites  more  closely  together,  but  also  offered  a  very 
powerful  attraction  to  every  pious  person  of  the  other  tribes 
to  emigrate  into  Judah.  Hence  the  priests  and  Levites,  as 
well  as  many  other  devout  Israelites,  enriched  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  with  piety,  learning,  and  wealth.  In  the  kingrdom 
of  Israel,  on  the  contrary,  in  consequence  of  the  expulsion 
of  the  priests  and  Levites,  by  whom  its  civil  affairs  nad  for 
the  most  part  been  administered,  tumults  and  internal  dis- 
cord necessarily  arose,  from  its  very  commencement  under 
Jeroboam  I.;  and,  with  regard  to  me  other  Israelites,  the 
history  of  later  ages  abundantly  attests  the  very  great  loss 
sustained  in  states  and  kingdoms  by  the  compulsory  emigra- 
tion of  virtQoua  and  industrious  citizens,  in  consequence  of 
changes  made  in  religion.  Thus,  Spain  has  never  recovered 
the  expulsion  of  the  Moors ;  and  the  unprincipled  repeal  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis  XIV.  against  the  faith  of  the 
most  solemn  treaties,  inflicted  a  loss  upon  France,  from  the 
effi^ts  of  which  that  country  has  scarcely  yet  recovered.  In 
like  manner,  in  ancient  times,  the  kingdom  of  Israel  fell  into 
decay,  in  consequence  of  the, oppression  of  the  faithful  wor- 
shippers of  Jehovah  after  the  introduction  of  the  worship  of 
the  calves.  But  this  new  idolatrous  religion  was  oi  no 
advantage  to  the  apostates :  on  the  contrary,  it  was  detri- 
mental to  them,  for  the  worship  of  the  calves  had  the  effect  of 
disuniting  more  and  more  the  provinces  of  Galilee  and  Sama- 
ria, which  naturally  were  too  much  separated ;  and  the  idol- 
atrous worship  or  Baal,  established  at  Samaria,  was  so 
repurnant  to  the  manners  of  the  Hebrews,  as  to  prove  the 
chief  cause— 4iot  of  concord,  but  of  civil  wars. 

To  this  union  among  the  Jews  is  princinally  to  be  ascribed 
the  brilliant  victory  which  in  the  reign  oi  Abijah  gave  them 
a  decided  superionty  over  the  Israelites ;  and  tlie  same  una- 
nimity and  aJffection  for  true  religion,  in  the  time  of  Heze- 
kiah, disposed  them  all  promptly  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of 
the  Assyrians,  and  rendered  them  sufficiently  strong  to  ac- 
complish their  deliverance  without  any  foreign  aid.  The 
Israelites,  on  the  contrary,  being  for  the  most  part  torn  by 
Actions,  and  despairing  of  being  able  to  recover  their  affairs, 
were  irresolute  under  almost  every  circumstance. 

3.  Hu  succession  to  the  throne  of  Judah  was  more  regular  i 
and  the  eharaeter  of  its  sovereigns  was  more  exemplary  than  in 
the  kingdom  of  Israel, 

Although  the  authority  of  tlie  lun^  of  Judah  was  unques- 
tionably much  lessened  in  point  of^extent  by  the  revolt  of 
ihe  ten  tribes,  yet,  if  we  consider  its  internal  power  and  sta- 
bility, we  shall  find  that  it  was  rather  increased  than  dimi- 
nished by  that  defection.  From  the  very  commencement  of 
ihe  separation,  it  is  evident  that  the  prophets,  in  obedience 
to  former  oracles  (see  2  Kings  viii.  19.),  were  so  attached  to 
the  family  of  David,  that  no  wickedness  or  contempt  of  the 
laws  on  tne  part  of  individual  kings  could  lessen  their  fidelity 
to  the  royal  lineage.  Hence  no  Jew  ever  thought  of  seizing 
the  throne  of  David,  no  prophet  ever  foretold  ths  ruin  of  the 
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royal  femily.  For,  though  some  of  the  Jewish  monarchs 
more  than  once  followed  Strang  gods;  though  Asa,  disre* 
garding  the  counsels  of  Hanani,  railed  the  Syrians  to  his 
aid ;  mough  Jehoshaphat,  by  forming  an  alliance  with  the 
wicked  Ahab,  Idng  oi  Israel,  was  the  cause  of  the  greatest 
calamities  both  to  his  kingdom  and  to  his  family ;  though 
Athaliah  destroyed  HI  the  seed  royal  of  the  house  of  Judah, 
Joash  alone  excepted,  who  afterwards  put  to  death  the  inno* 
cent  high-priest  2echarfah,  the  son  of  tiie  very  man  to  whom 
he  was  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  his  life  and  kingdom ; 
though,  finally,  Ahaz,  disregarding  the  advice  of  the  prophet 
Isaiim,  voluntarily  called  to  his  aid  the  Assyrians,  and  shut 
up  the  doora  of  the  house  of  the  Lord ;  yet,  notwithstanding 
all  tiiese  circumstances,  the  Jews  never  thought  of  expelling 
the  royal  family  from  the  throne.  Some  of  the  Jewish  mo- 
narchs, indeed,  came  to  violent  deaths  in  various  ways ;»  but 
no  civil  ware  ensued,  no  ambitions  princes  ever  distuifbed  the 
stete;  on  the  contrary,  that  kingdom,  being  always  restored 
to  the  lawful  heir,  derived  advantage,  rather  than  suffered 
injury,  from  such  changes.  Thus  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
continued  in  peaceable  subjection  to  its  legitimate  sovereigns : 
and  all  ordere  in  the  state  consulted  its  welfare.  Many  of 
the  kings  maintained  the  worship  of  Jehovah  from  motives 
of  sincere  piety,  and  others  from  a  conviction  of  the  utility 
of  religion  to  a  state;  while  the  priests  and  prophets,  who 
vigilantly  watched  over  the  religion  of  their  country,  infin- 
enced  their  sovereigns  to  the  adoption  of  sage  counsels. 

To  this  circumstance  we  may  ascribe  the  fact  that  the 
characters  of  the  kings  of  Judah  uxre  more  exemplary  than 
those  of  the  kings  of  Israel :  for,  although  there  were  not 
wanting  wicked  and  imprudent  Jewish  sovereigns,  yet  their 
errora  and  misconduct  were  for  the  most  part  corrected  or 
avoided  by  tiieir  successora,  who  were  instructed  by  the  ad- 
vice and  example  of  wise  and  virtuous  men,  and  thus  were 
enabled  to  repair  the  imuries  which  their  kingdom  had  sus- 
tained. The  reveree  ot  all  this  was  the  case  in  the  kingdom 
of  Israel ;  in  which  the  royal  dignity,  polluted  by  continual 
murdera  and  seditions,  gradually  fell  into  decay,  and  with 
the  refgl  power  declined  all  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the 
state.  Distracted  by  civil  ware  and  by  the  contests  of  ambi- 
tious aspirants  to  the  throne,  the  Israelites  became  disunited ; 
the  provinces,  which  at  the  commencement  of  the  Israelitish 
monarchy  had  been  tributary  to  it,  revolted ;  and  almost  all 
the  kings,  who  sway^  the  sceptre  of  Israel,  governed  so  ill, 
as  scarcely  to  deserve  the  name  of  sovereigns.  While  the 
sacred  historians  repeatedly  record  of  various  kings  of  Judah 
that  they  did  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord, 
according  to  all  that  their  father  David  had  done,  the  ordi- 
nary character  of  the  kings  of  Israel  is  related  with  this 
stigma,— that  they  departed  not  from  all  the  sins  of  Jeroboam 
the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made  Israel  to  sin. 

4.  Lastly,  and  principally,  pure  and  undefiltd  religion  urns 
most  carefully  preseroed  and  euUivaied  in  the  kingdom  afJudah^ 
while  the  vilest  idotatry  was  practised  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 

This  fact  is  so  clearly  narrated  in  the  histories  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  that  it  is  needless  to  adduce  any  examples.  As 
a  necessary  consequence  of  true  piety,  the  Jews  far  surpassed 
the  Israelites  in  the  purity  of  their  moral  character;  and  in 
the  implicit  confidence  with  which  they  left  all  their  affairs 
to  the  divine  protection ;  for,  at  the  very  time,  when  abomi- 
nations of  every  kind  were  practised  in  Israel,  when  scarcely 
a  crime  was  leil  unattempted,  and  when  the  Israelites  sought 
all  their  safety  and  protection  from  foreign  aid,  in  Judah,  me 
**  Law  of  the  Lord"  was  most  diligently  studied ;  and  the 
Jews,  strengthened  by  their  unshaken  trust  in  Jehovah,  vo- 
luntarily risKed  every  thing  to  promote  the  welfare  of  their 
country.3  In  short,  the  histories  of  the  two  kingdoms  of 
Judah  and  Israel  furnish  a  perpetual  illustration  of^the  truth 
of  Solomon^s  declaration,  that  righteousness  exalteth  a  nation^ 
but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people,  Prov.  xiv.  34. 

XII.  State  of  the  Hebrews  durwo  the  BABVLCMnsH 
Captivity. 

The  condition  of  the  Hebrews,  during  the  captivity,  was 
far  from  being  one  of  abject  wretchedness.  **  This  is  mani- 
fest from  the  circumstance,  that  a  pious  Hebrew  prophet 
held  the  firat  office  at  the  court  of  Babylon ;  that  three  devout 
friends  of  this  prophet  occupied  important  political  stations ; 
and  that  Jehoiaehin,  the  former  king  of  Judah,  in  the  forty- 

t  Thus,  Ahaidah.  king  of  Judeb,  was  skdn  bj  Jehu,  ktog  of  Israel  (SChron. 
xjAL  7—9.) ;  Athftltah,  who  sacee<»ded  Ahairiah,  by  the  comiDandof  Jehola* 
da  thepriest  (2Chron.  xxiii.  14— 16.);  Joash,  by  his  own  seiTanis  (2Chron. 
xjiiv.  26,  £6.);  and  Amaziah,  by  soma  of  Ma  subjects  who  conspired  against 
him.  (SChroD.  xzv.  27.) 

•  Bernhardi,  Commentatld  da  Caastis  quibus  efhetum  sit.  ut  Refnoa 
Jud»  diuUus  perftisteret  qoam  Regnam  Israe],  pp.  96—101.  ISt^lXL 
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fourth  year  of  the  captivity,  was  released  from  an  imprison- 
ment which  had  contmued  for  thirty-six  years,  and  was  pre- 
ferred in  point  of  rank  to  all  the  kings  who  were  then  at 
Babylon,  either  as  hostages,  or  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
homage  to  the  Chaldean  monarch.  He  was  treated  as  the 
first  of  the  kings ;  he  ate  at  the  table  of  his  conqueror,  and  re- 
ceived an  annual  allowance,  corresponding  to  his  royal  rank. 
These  circumstances  of  honour  must  have  reflected  a  degree 
of  dignity  on  all  the  exiles,  sufficient  to  prevent  their  being 
ill-treated  or  despised.  They  were  probably  viewed  as 
'lespectable  colonists,  enjoying  the  peculiar  protection  of  the 
sovereign.  In  the  respect  pa^i  to  Jehoiachin,  his  son  Sheal- 
iel  and  his  srandson  Zerubbabel  undoubtedly  partook.  If 
that  story^  or  the  discussion  before  Darius,  in  which  Zerub- 
babel is  said  to  have  won  the  prize,  be  a  mere  fiction,  still  it 
is  at  least  probable  that  the  young  prince,  though  he  held  no 
office,  had  free  access  to  the  court;  a  privilege  which  must 
have  afforded  him  many  opportunities  of  alleviating  the  un- 
happy circumstances  of  his  countiymen.  It  is  therefore  not 
at  all  surprising,  that,  when  Cyrus  gave  the  Hebrews  per- 
mission to  return  to  their  own  country,  manjr,  and  perhaps 
even  a  majority  of  the  nation,  chose  to  remain  behmd,  be- 
lieving that  they  were  more  pleasantly  situated  where  they 
were,  than  they  would  be  in  Judiea.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  exiles  (as  is  implied  in  the  story  of  Susanna,  and  as 
the  tradition  of  the  Jews  affirms)  had  magistrates  and  a  I 


prince  from  their  own  number.  Jehoiachin,  and  after  him 
Shealtiel  and  Zerubbabel,  might  have  been  regarded  as  their 
princes,  in  the  .same  manner  as  Jozadak  and  Joshua  were  as 
their  high-priests.  At  the  .same  time  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  their  humiliation,  as  a  people  punished  by  their  God, 
was  always  extremely  painful,  and  frequently  drew  on  them 
expressions  of  contempt.  The  peculiarities  of  their  religion 
afiorded  many  opportunities  for  the  ridicule  and  scorn  of  the 
Babylonians  ana  Uhaldaeans,  a  striking  example  of  which  is 
given  in  the  profanation  of  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  temple. 
TDan.  V.)  By  such  insults  they  were  made  to  feel  so  much 
the  more  sensibly  the  loss  of  their  homes,  their  gardens,  and 
fruitful  fields ;  the  burning  of  their  capital  and  temple ;  and 
the  cessation  of  the  public  solemnities  of  their  religion. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  strange  that  an  inspired 
minstrel  breaks  out  into  severe  imprecations  against  the 
scornful  foes  of  his  nation.  (Psal.  cxxxvii.  8,  9.^ 

**  If  the  Israelites  were  ill-treated  in  Assyria  after  the  over- 
throw of  Sennacherib  in  Judaea,  as  the  book  of  Tobit  inti- 
mates, this  calamity  was  of  short  duration ;  for  Sennacherib 
was  soon  after  assassinated,  l^e  Israelites  of  Media  appear 
to  have  been  in  a  much  better  condition,  since  Tobit  advised 
his  son  to  remove  thither.  (Tobit  xiv.  4. 12,  13.)  This  is 
the  more  probable,  as  the  religion  of  the  Medes  was  not 
grossly  idolatrous,  and  bore  considerable  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  Jews."' 


CHAPTER  n. 

POLITICAL  STATE  OF  THE  JEWS,  FROM  THEIR  RETURN  FROM  THE  BABYLONISH  CAPTITITT  TO  THE 
SUBVERSION  OF  THEIR  CIVIL  AND  ECCLESIASTICAL  POLITY. 

SECTION  I. 


POLITICAL  STATE  OF  THE  JEWS  UNDER  THE  MACCABEES,  AND  THE  SOVEREIGNS  OF  THE  HERODIAN  FAMILT. 

I.  Brief  account  of  the  Maccabeet,r-^ll,  Sovereignt  of  the  Hero dian  family : — 1.  Herod  the  Greats — St.  Matthew's  narrative 
of  the  murder  of  the  infanto  at  Bethlehem  eoi!firmed4 — ^2.  Archelaxu^^,  Herod  Atitipat* — 4.  PhUip^~b,  Herod  Agrippa, 
— 6,  Agrippa  Junior, — 7.  Bemice  and  DruoiUa, 


I.  On  the  subversion  of  the  Babylonian  empire  by  Cyrus 
the  founder  of  the  Persian  monarchy  (e.  c.  543),  he  autnor- 
ized  the  Jews  by  an  edict  to  return  into  their  own  country, 
with  full  permission  to  enjoy  their  laws  and  religion,  and 
caused  the  city  and  temple  ot  Jerusalem  to  be  rebuilt.  In 
the  following  year,  part  of  the  Jews  returned  under  Zerub- 
babel, and  renewed  their  sacrifices :  the  theocratic  government, 
which  had  been  in  abeyance  during  the  captivity,  was  re- 
sumed ;  but  the  re-erection  of  the  city  and  temple  being  in- 
terrupted for  several  years  by  the  treachery  and  hostility  of 
the  Samaritans  or  Cutheans,  the  avowed  enemies  of  the  Jews, 
the  completion  and  dedication  of  the  temple  did  not  take  place 
until  the  year  511  a.  c,  six  years  after  the  accession  or  Cy- 
rus. The  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  was  accomplished,  and 
the  reformation  of  their  ecclesiastical  and  civil  polity  was  ef- 
fected by  the  two  divinely  inspired  and  pious  governors,  Ezra 
and  Nenemiah.  After  their  death  the  Jews  were  governed 
by  their  high  priests,  in  subjection  however,  to  the  Persian 
kinffs,  to  whom  they  paid  tribute  (Ezra  iv.  13.  vii.  34.),  but 
with  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  other  magistrates,  as  well 
as  their  liberties,  civil  and  religious.  Nearly  three  centuries 
of  uninterrupted  prosperity  ensued,  until  the  reign  of  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes,  King  of  Syria,  when  they  were  most  cnielly 
oppressed,  and  compelled  to  take  up  arms  in  their  own  de- 
fence. 

Under  the  able  conduct  of  Judas,  on  account  of  his  heroic 
exploits  sumamed  Maccabeus,  {^^po  mokobi  the  Hammerer)' 
the  son  of  Mattathias,  surnamed  Asmon  (from  whom  is  de- 
rived the  appellation  Asmonsans,  borne  by  the  princes  de- 
scended from  him),  and  his  valiant  brothers,  the  Jews  main- 

t  1  Esdraa  iii.  W.    Josephus,  Ant.  Jod.  lib.  jA.  c.  3. 

•  He  is,  however,  moat  ffenerallj  supposed  to  have  derived  this  name 
from  a  cabalistical  word,  formed  of  M.  C.  B.  I.  the  initial  letters  of  the  He- 
brew Text,  Ml  Chamoka  Baelim  iehovah,  i.  e.  who  among  the  god$  i»  like 
unlo  thee,  O  Jehovah!  (Ezod.  xv.  11.)  which  letters  might  have  been  dis- 
played on  his  sacred  standard,  as  the  letters  8.  P.  Q.  R.  (Seno/t**,  Popuiui 
%lue  Romanus),  were  on  the  ilomao  ensifna.  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  ofCbro- 
oologjr,  vol.  i.  p  699. 


tained  a  religious  war  for  twenty-six  years  with  five  successive 
kings  of  Syria;  and  after  destroying  upwards  of  300,000  of 
their  best  troops,  the  Maccabees  finally  established  the  inde- 
pendence of  tneir  own  country  and  tne  aggrandizement  of 
their  family.  This  illustrious  house^  whose  princes  united 
the  regal  and  pontifical  dignity  in  their  own  persons,  admi- 
nisters the  aftairs  of  the  Jews  during  a  period  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  years ;  until,  disputes  arising  between 
Hyrcanus  II.  and  his  brother  Aristobulus,  the  latter  was  de- 
feated by  the  Romans  under  Pompey,  who  captured  Jerusa- 
lem, and  reduced  Judaea  to  a  tributary  province  of  the  republic. 
(b.  c.  69.) 

n.  Sovereigns  of  the  Herodian  Family.  —  I.Julius 
Caesar,  having  defeated  Pompey,  continued  Hyrcanus  in  the 
high-priesthood,  but  bestowed  the  government  of  Judaea  upon 
Antipater,  an  Idumaean  by  birth,  who  was  a  Jewish  prose- 
lyte, and  the  father  of  Herod  sumamed  the  Great,  who  was 
subsequently  king  of  the  Jews.  Antipater  divided  Judaea 
between  his  two  sons  Phasael  and  Herod,  giving  to  the  for- 
nier  the  government  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  the  latter  the  pro- 
vince of  Galilee ;  which  being  at  that  time  greatly  infested 
with  robbers,  Herod  signalized  his  courage  by  dispersing 
them,  and  shortly  after  attacked  Antigonus  tne  competitor  of 
Hyrcanus  in  the  priesthood,  who  was  supported  by  the  Ty- 
rians.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Parthians  naving  invaded  Jii- 
daea,  and  canied  into  captivity  Hyrcanus  the  high-priest  and 
Phasael  the  brother  of  Herod ;  the  latter  fled  to  Some,  where 
Mark  Antony,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  conferred  on 
him  the  title  of  king  of  Judaea.  By  the  aid  of  the  Roman 
arms  Herod  kept  possession  of  his  dignity ;  and  after  three 
years  of  sanguinary  and  intestine  war  with  the  partisans  of 
Antigonus,  he  was  confirmed  in  his  kingdom  by  Augustus.^ 

This  prince  is  characterized  by  Josephus  as  a  person  of 
singular  courage  and  resolution,  liberal  and  even  extravagant 

s  Jahn's  History  of  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth,  toL  I.  pp.  161.  163. 
«  BeaUBobre,  Introd.  to  the  New  Test  (Bp.  Watson's  Tiacls,  toL  iii.  p. 
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in  his  expenditaie,  m&frnificent  in  his  huildings,  especially  in 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  apparently  disposed  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  every  one.  But  under  this  specious  exterior 
he  concealed  the  most  consummate  duplicity ;  studious  only 
how  to  attain  and  to  secure  his  own  digniity,  he  regarded  no 
means,  however  unjustifiable,  which  mifnt  promote  &at  object 
of  his  ambition ;  and  in  order  to  supply  his  lavish  expenditure, 
he  imposed  oppressive  burdens  on  nis  subjects.  Inexorably 
cruel,  and  a  slave  to  the  most  furious  passions,  he  imbrued 
his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  wife,  his  children,  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  family  ;>  such,  indeed,  were  the  restless- 
ness ana  jealousy  of  his  temper,  that  he  spared  neither  his 
people,  nor  the  richest  and  most  powerful  or  his  subjects,  not 
even  his  very  friends.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  such  a 
conduct  should  procure  Herod  the  hatreSi  of  his  subjects, 
especiall]^  of  the  Pharisees,  who  engaged  in  various  plots 
against  him :  and  so  suspicious  did  these  conspiracies  render 
him,  ttat  he  put  the  innocent  to  the  torture,  lest  the  guilty 
should  escape.  These  circumstances  sufficiently  account  for 
Herod  and  all  Jerusalem  with  him  being  troubled  at  the  airi- 
Tal  of  the  Magi,  to  inquire  where  the  Messiah  was  bom. 
f  Matt.  ii.  1 — 3.)  The  Jews,  who  anxiously  expected  the 
Messiah  **  the  Deliverer,*'  were  moved  with  an  anxiety  made 
up  of  hopes  and  fears,  of  uncertainty  and  expectation,  blended 
with  a  dread  of  the  sanguinary  consequences  of  new  tumults ; 
and  Herod,  who  was  a  foreigner  and  usurper,  was  apprehen- 
sive lest  he  should  lose  his  crown  by  the  birth  of  a  rightful 
heir.  Hence  we  are  furnished  with  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  motive  that  led  him  to  command  all  the  male  children 
to  be  put  to  death,  who  were  under  two  years  of  age,  in 
Bethlenem  and  its  vicinity.  (Matt.  ii.  16.) 

No  very  long  time  after  the  perpetration  of  this  crime, 
Herod  died,  having  suffered  the  most  excruciating  pains,  in 
the  thir^-seventh  year  of  his  being  declared  king  or  the  Jews 
by  the  Romans.  The  tidings  of  his  decease  were  received 
hj  his  oppressed  subjects  w^ith  universal  joy  and  satisfac- 
tion. 

Herod  had  a  numerous  offspring  by  his  different  wives, 
although  their  number  was  greatly  reduced  by  his  unnatural 
cruelty  in  putting  many  of  them  to  death :  but,  as  few  of  his 
descendants  are  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Volume,  we  shall 
notice  only  those  persons  of  whom  it  is  requisite  that  some 
account  should  be  given  for  the  better  understanding  of  the 
New  Testament  The  annexed  table*  will ,  perhaps,  be  found 
useful  in  distinguishing  the  particular  persons  of  this  £unily, 
whose  names  occui  in  the  evangelical  histories. 

X  "When  Herod,"  aayii  the  accnrntc  Lardner,  "had  gained  poMeaflfnn 
of  JenHttlem  by  the  aaniatance  of  tbe  Roiuans,  and  his  rival  Ant^onua  waa 
taken  priMwer,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  general  Soaiin,  and  by  him 
carried  to  Mark  Antony,  Herod,  by  a  large  sum  of  money,  perauadea  An* 
toojr  to  pot  him  to  dealh.  Herod's  great  fear  was,  that  Antigonus  might 
some  time  revive  his  pretensions,  as  being  of  ttie  Asmonaean  family.  Aris- 
tobulos,  brother  of  his  wife  Mariarone,  was  murdered  by  his  directions  at 

a[hteeii  years  of  age,  because  the  people  at  Jerusalem  had  shown  some 
ection  »r  his  person.  In  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign  from  the  death 
of  Antlgoous,  he  put  to  death  Uyrcaous,  grandfather  of  Mariamne,  then 
eighCr  years  of  age,  and  who  had  saved  Herod's  life  when  he  was  prose- 
cuted by  the  Sanhedrin ;  a  man  who,  in  his  youth  and  in  the  vigour  of  his 
life,  and  in  all  the  revolutions  of  his  fortune,  had  shown  a  mild  andpeaceable 
diiiposition.  Uia  beloved  wife,  the  beautinil  and  virtuous  Mariamne,  had  a 
poblic  execution,  and  her  mother  Alexandra  followed  soon  after.  Alexan- 
der and  Arisiobulus,  his  two  sons  by  filariamne,  were  strangled  in  prison  by 
his  order  npoo  groundless  susfucions,  as  H  seems,  when  tbev  were  at  man's 
•state,  were  toarried,  and  had  children.  1  say  nothing  of  the  death  of  his 
eldest  son  Antipater.  If  Josepbus's  character  of  him  be  just,  he  was  a  mis- 
creant, and  deserved  tbe  worst  death  that  could  be  inflicted ;  in  his  last  sick- 
Deaa,  a  little  before  he  died  he  sent  orders  throughout  Judsa,  requiring 
the  presence  of  all  the  chief  men  of  the  nation  at  Jericho.  His  orders  were 
obeyed,  for  they  were  enforced  with  no  less  penally  than  that  of  death. 
When  these  men  were  come  to  Jericho,  he  had  them  all  shut  up  in  the 
circus,  and  calling  for  his  sister  Salome,  and  her  husband  Aiexas,  he  told 
them,  Mj  life  Is  now  but  short ;  I  know  tbe  dispositions  of  tbe  Jewish 
|»eople,  and  nothiw  will  please  them  more  than  my  death.  '  You  have  these 
men  in  your  cust^y ;  as  soon  as  the  breath  is  out  of  my  body,  and  before 
my  deaih  can  be  known,  do  you  let  in  the  soldiers  upon  them  and  kill  them. 
AD  JodfPa  and  eyery  fomily  will  then,  though  unwillingly,  mourn  at  my 
death.'  Nay,  Josephus  says.  '  That  with  tears  in  his  eyes  he  conjured 
them  by  their  tove  to  him,  and  their  fidelity  to  God,  not  to  fail  of  doing  him 
tills  honour ;  and  they  promised  they  would  not  fail ;'  these  orders,  indeed, 
were  not  executed.  But  ss  a  modem  historian  of  very  good  sense  observes, 
'(he  history  of  this  his  most  wicked  design  takee  off  alTobjection  against  the 
troth  of  murdering  tbe  innocents,  which  may  be  made  from  the  incredi- 
bility of  Bo  barbarous  and  horrid  an  acL  For  this  thoroughly  shows,  that 
tlirre  can  nothing  be  imagined  so  cruel,  barbarous,  and  horrid,  which  this 
man  was  not  capable  of  doing.'  It  may  also  be  proper  to  observe,  that  almost 
ail  the  executions  I  have  instanced,  were  sacrifices  to  his  state  iealouay, 
and  lave  of  empire."  Josephus,  Ant.  Jnd.  lib.  xiv.  c.  23.  25,  26.  2&  lib. 
xvi.  c.  7,  &  11,  la  lib.  zvU.c.6.  Laidner'a  Credibility,  part  i.  book  iL  c. 
2.fl. 

•  From  Seholz**  Archttologia  Hebralca,  p.  64.  Reland  has  given  a  gene- 
■kfical  table  of  the  entir$  Herodlan  family.    (PaliMtina,  torn.  1,  p.  174!) 


ANTIPA8  or  ANTIPATER,  an  IdomaMO, 
appointed  prefect  of  Judsa  and  Syria  by  Julius  Cesar. 


HEROD  THE  GREAT,  king  of  Judca, -Mariamne 
(MattTi.  1.  Luke  i.  5.), 
of  whose  offspring  the  following  are  to  be  noticed :~ 


AaUTOBOLUS, 

strangled  by 

order  of 

hisfcther. 


ADS, 

(Matt  U.  2&) 


PHnjp, 
(Luke  iU.  1) 


HsROD  AsraUB, 

(Luke  iii.  1. 

Matt  xiv.  3. 

Mark  vi.  14. 

Luke  iii.  1»,  20.  and 

xxilL  II.) 


I 


king  of  Chalets. 


Hasoo  AoRiffVA,  Hbrodias, 

the  elder,        married  to  Herod  Philip, 
(Acts  xii.)  (Matt.  xiv.  3. 

Mark  vi.  17. 

Luke  Ul.  19. 


BXRNTCB, 

(Acu  XXV.  13.) 


AoRiFPA,  junior, 
(Acts  XXV.  13. 
xxvi.  1.  el  »eq.) 


ThtVBlLLA. 

(AcUxxhr.ai.) 


Herod,  misnamed  the  Great,  by  his  will  divided  his  do- 
minions among  his  three  sons,  Archelaus,  Herod  Antipas, 
and  Herod  Philip. 

2.  To  Archklaus  he  assi^ed  Judea,  Samaria,  and  Idu- 
mea,  with  the  regal  dignity,  subject  to  the  approbation  of 
Augustus,  who  ratified  tiis  will  as  it  respected  tne  territorial 
division,  but  conferred  on  Archelaus  the  title  of  JSthnarehy  or 
chief  of  the  nation,  with  a  promise  of  the  regal  dignity,  if 
he  should  prove  himself  worthy  of  it.  Archelaus  entered 
upon  his  new  office  amid  the  loud  acclamations  of  his  sub- 
jects, who  considered  him  as  a  king ;  hence  the  evangelist, 
in  conformity  with  the  Jewish  idiom,  says  that  he  reigned, 
(Matt  ii.  22.)  His  reign,  however,  commenced  inauspi- 
ciously :  for,  after  the  death  of  Herod,  and  before  Archelaus 
could  go  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  confirmation  of  his  father's 
will,  the  Jews  having  become  very  tumultuous  at  Uie  temple 
in  consequence  of  his  refusing  them  some  demands,  Arche- 
laus ordered  his  soldiers  to  attack  them ;  on  which  occasion 
upwards  of  three  thousand  were  slain.'  On  Archelaus  going 
to  Rome  to  solicit  the  regal  dignity  (agreeably  toihe  prac- 
tice of  the  tributary  kings  of  that  age,  who  received  their 
crowns  from  the  Roman  emperor),  the  Jews  sent  an  embassy, 
consisting  of  fif^  of  their  principal  men,  with  a  petition  to 
Augustus  that  tney  might  be  permitted  to  live  according  to 
their  own  laws,  under  a  Roman  governor.  To  this  circum- 
stance our  Lord  evidentlv  alludes  in  the  parable  related  by 
Saint  Luke.  (xix.  12 — ^27.)  w9  certain  nobleman  (a^mr,  a 
man  of  birth  or  rank,  the  son  of  Herod),  toent  into  a  far 
country  (Italy),  to  receive  for  himself  a  kingdom  (that  of  Ju- 
daea) ana  to  return,  Bui  his  citizens  (the  Jews)  hated  him 
and  sent  a  message  (or  embassy)  after  him  (to  Augustus 
Ctesar),  iaving^  ^*JVe  unit  not  have  this  man  to  reign  over  t«.'» 
The  Jews,  nowever,  failed  in  their  request,  and  Archelaus, 
having  received  the  kingdom  (or  ethnarchy),  on  his  return 
inflicted  a  severe  vengeance  on  those  who'would  not  that  he 
should  reign  over  them?  The  application  of  this  parable  is  to 
Jesus  Christ,  who  foretells,  that,  on  his  ascension,  he  would 
go  into  a  distant  country,  to  receive  the  kingdom  from  his 
Father;  and  that  he  would  return,  at  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, to  take  vengeance  on  those  who  rejected  him.^  The 
subsequent  reign  of  Archelaus  was  turbulent,  and  dis- 
graced by  insurrections  of  the  Jews  against  the  Romans,  and 
also  by  Imnditti  and  pretenders  to  the  crown :  at  length,  after 
repeated  complainte  against  his  tyranny  and  mal-administra- 
tion,  made  to  Augustus  by  the  principal  Jews  and  Samari- 
tans, who  were  joined  by  his  own  brothers,  Archelaus  was 
deposed  and  banished  to  Vienne  in  Gaul,  in  the  tenth  year  of 
his  reign ;  and  his  territories  were  annexed  to  the  Roman 
province  of  Syria.' 

3.  Herod  Antipas  (or  Antipater^,  another  of  Herod'9 
sons,  received  from  his  father  the  district  of  Galilee  and 

•  This  cireamstance  probably  deterred  the  Holy  Fdroily  f^om  eettlinf  in 
Jud»a  on  their  return  from  Egypt ;  and  iodised  them  by  the  divine  Admo- 
nition to  return  to  their  former  residence  at  Nazareth  in  Galilee.  (MaU.  ii. 
22, 23. )    Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  p.  7 1 7. 

4  Josephus,  Ant  Jud.  hb.  xvii.  c.  0.  13.  c.  11.  Harwood's  Introduction, 
vol.  i.  p.  294. 

•  There  is  an  impressive  applicadon  of  this  parable  in  Mr.  Jones's  l^c« 
tures  00  the  flgur^tive  language  of  Scripture,  lect  y.  near  tbe  beginning 
(Works,  yol.  iii.  pp.  35, 36.)  »        * 

•  Josepbus,  Ant.  Jud.  Ub.  zvU.  c  U.  (al.  xii.)  «2.  o.  13.  (al.  xiv.) 
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Penet,  with  the  title  of  TOrareh,^  He  U  described  by  Jose- 
phus  as  a  crafty  and  incestaons  prince,  with  which  duracter 
the  narratives  of  the  eyangelists  coincide ;  for,  having  de- 
serted his  wife,  the  daaghter  of  Aretas  king  of  Arabia,  he 
forcibly  took  away  and  married  Herodias  the  wife  of  his 
brother  Herod  Philip,  a  ^oud  and  cruel  woman,  to  gratify 
whom  he  caused  John  the  Baptist  to  be  beheaded  (Matt.  ziv. 
3.  Mark  vi.  17.  Luke  iii.  19.V  who  had  provoked  her  ven- 
ffeance  by  his  faithful  reproor  of  their  incestuous  nuptials ; 
uiough  josephus  ascribes  the  Baptist's  death  to  Herod's 
apprehension,  lest  the  latter  should  by  his  influence  raise  an 
insurrection  among  the  people.  It  was  this  Herod  that  laid 
snares  for  our  Saviour;  who,  detecting  his  insidious  inten- 
tions, termed  him  a  fox  (Luke  xiii.  32.),  and  who  was  sub- 
sequently ridiculed  by  him  and  his  soldiere.  (Luke  xxiii.  7 — 
II.)  Some  yeara  afterwards,  Herod,  aspiring  to  the  regal 
dignity  in  Judaea,  was  banished  together  with  his  wife,  mt 
to Tiyons  in  Gaul,  and  thence  into  Spain.' 

4.  Philip,  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis,  Gaulonitis,  and  Bata- 
nea,  is  mentioned  but  once  in  the  New  Testament  (Luke 
iii.  1.)  He  is  represented  by  Josephus  as  an  amiable  prince, 
beloved  by  his  subjects,  wnom  he  governed  with  mildness 
and  equity :'  on  his  decease  without  issue,  after  a  reign  of 
thirty-seven  yeara,  his  territories  were  annexed  to  the 
province  of  Syria.^ 

5.  AoRipPA,  or  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  was  the  son  of  AristCH 
bulus,  and  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  sustained 
various  reverses  of  fortune  previously  to  his  attaining  the 
royal  dignity.  At  firat  he  resided  at  Rome  as  a  private  pei^ 
son,  andingratiated  himself  into  the  favour  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius:  but  being  accused  of  wishing  him  dead  that 
Caligiila  might  reign,  he  was  thrown  into  prison  by  order  of 
Tiberius.  On  the  accession  of  Caligula  to  the  empire, 
A^ppa  was  created  kinff  of  Batanca  and  Trachonitis,  to 
which  Abilene,  Judea,  and  Samaria  were  subsequently  added 
by  the  emperor  Claudius.  Returning  home  to  his  dominions, 
he  governed  them  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  bis  subjects 
(for  whose  gratification  he  put  to  death  the  apostle  James, 
and  meditated  that  of  Su  Peter,  who  was  miraculously 
delivered,  Acts  xii.  2 — 17.);  but,  being  inflated  with  pride  on 
account  of  his  increasing  power  and  grandeur,  he  was  struck 
with  a  noisome  and  painful  disease,  of  which  he  died  at 
Cssarea  in  the  manner  related  by  St.  Luke.  (Acts  xii.  31 
— 33.V 

6.  Hebod  Agrippa  II.,  or  Junior,  was  the  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding Herod  Aerippa,  and  was  educated  under  the  auspices 
of  the  emperor  Clauaius :  being  only  seventeen  yeara  of  age, 
at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  he  was  judged  to  be  unequal 
to  the  task  of  governing  the  whole  of  his  dominions.  These 
were  again  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  Roman  procurator 
or  governor,  and  Agrippa  was  firat  kinff  of  Chalcis,  and  after- 
wards of  Batanea,  TrachoniUs,  and  Abilene,  to  which  other 
tenitories  were  subsequently  added,  over  which  he  seems  to 
have  ruled,  with  the  title  of  king.^^  It  was  before  this 
Agrippa  and  his  sister  Bemice  that  St.  Paul  delivmd  his 
masterly  defence  (Acts  xxvi.),  where  he  is  expressly  termed 
ft  king.  He  was  the  last  Jewish  prince  of  die  Herodian 
family,  and  for  a  long  time  survived  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

7.  Besides  Herodias,  who  has  been  mentioned  above, 
the  two  following  princesses  of  the  Herodian  fiimily  are 
mentioned  in  the  rfew  Testament;  vis. 

(1.)  BxRNicE,  the  eldest  daughter  of  king  Herod  Agrippa 
L  and  sister  to  Agrippa  II.  (Acts  xxv.  13.  &,  xxvi.  30^  was 
firat  married  to  her  uncle  Herod  king  of  Chalcis ;  after  whose 
death,  in  order  to  avoid  the  meritea  suspicion  of  incest  with 
her  brother  Agrippa,  she  became  the  wife  of  Polemon,  king 
of   Cilicia.    This  connection  being  soon  dissolved,  she 

•  Goncarniiic  the  metniiiK  of  this  term  learned  men  are  bj  no  means 
agreed.  In  its  primary  and  original  algniflcaiioa  it  impUeaa  governor  of  the 
fourth  part  of  a  country ;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  first  meaobig 
afflzed  to  it  But  afterwards  R  was  given  to  the  governors  of  a  province, 
whether  their  government  was  the  fourth  part  of  a  country  or  not :  for  He- 
rod divided  his  kingdom  only  into  three  parts.  The  Tetrarchs,  however, 
were  regarded  as  princes,  and  sometimes  were  complimented  with  the  title 
of  king.  (BCatt  xiv.  9.)  Beausobre's  Introd.  to  the  New  Teat  (Bp.  Wat- 
son's Traists,  vol.  ill.  p.  123.)  The  Romans  conferred  this  tiUe  on  those 
princes  whom  they  did  not  choose  to  elevate  to  the  regal  dignity:  the 
Tetrarch  was  lower  in  point  of  rank  than  a  Roman  governor  of  a  pnmnce. 
BchoIzU,  ArchsBol.  Hebr.  pp.  19L 19.    Jahn,  AxchmtA.  BIbl.  f  24a 

•  Josephus,  Ant  Jnd.  Ub.  zviii.  c.  7. 

.  •  Ibid.  lib.  zvtt.  e.  &  f  1.  Ub.  zviU.  e.  6.  f  4.  De  BelL  Jod.  Ub.  1.  e.  38.  I  a 
lib.  H.C.6.  f3. 

•  Ibid.  Ant  Jud.  Ub.  zvUl.  c.  4.  f  1 
i  Ibid.  lib.  zviii.  cc.  6-8. 

•  Ibid.  Ub.  zlz.  c.  9.    Pe  BeU.  Jud.  Ub.  ii.  cc.  12;  la 


returned  to  lier  brother,  and  became  the  mistress,  first  of 
Vespasian,  and  then  of  Titos,  who  would  have  married  her, 
but  that  he  was  unwilling  to  displease  the  Romans,  who 
were  averse  to  such  a  step.^ 

{2A  Drdsilla,  her  sister,  and  the  youngest  daughtm  of 
Herod  Agrippa,  was  distinguished  for  her  hoauty,  and  was 
equally  celebrated  with  Bemice  for  her  profligacy.  She 
was  fiist  espoused  to  Epiphanes,  the  son  of  Antiochus,  king 
of  Comagena,  on  condition  of  his  embracing  the  Jewish 
religion ;  but  as  he  afterwards  reftised  to  be  circumcised,  she 
was  given  in  marriage,  by  her  brother,  to  Azisus  king  of 
Emessa,  who  submitted  to  that  rite.  When  Felix  came  into 
Judea,  as  procurator  or  governor  of  Judrta,  he  persuaded  her 
to  abandon  her  husband  and  marry  him.  Josepnus*  says  that 
she  was  induced  to  transgress  the  laws  of  her  country,  and 
become  the  wife  of  Felix,  in  order  to  avoid  the  envy  of  her 
sister  Bemice,  who  was  continually  doing  her  ill  offices  on 
account  of  her  beauty.' 


SECTION  II. 

POUTICAL  STATB  OF  THK  JEWS  UNDER  THE  ROMAK  PROCURA- 
TORS, TO  THE  SUBVERSION  OF  THEIR  CIVIL  AND  BCCLCSIAB- 
TICAL  POUT7. 

1.  Powers  and  functUna  of  the  Roman  procuraion^^^TL  Po- 
Utical  and  civil  9tate  of  the  Jewt  under  their  admimetraUon^ 
-r-ni.  Jlccouni  of  Pontiut  Pttofe.— IV.  Jtnd  of  theprocuro" 
tort  Felix  and  Feotus, 

I.  The  Jewish  kingdom,  which  the  Romans  had  created 
in  favour  of  Herod  the  Great,  was  of  short  duration ;  expir- 
ing on  his  death,  by  the  division  of  his  territories,  and  by 
the  dominions  of  Archelaus,  which  comprised  Samaria, 
Judsea,  and  Idumea,  being  reduced  to  a  Koman  province 
annexed  to  Syria,  and  governed  by  the  Roman  Procurators. 

These  officers  not  only  had  the  charge  of  collecting  the 
imperial  revenues,  but  also  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  in 
capital  causes :  and  on  account  of  their  high  dignity  Uiey  are 
sometimes  (^led  governors  (H>y<oyir).  Tiiey  usually  bad  a 
council,  consisting  of  their  fhends  and  other  chief  Romans  in 
the  province;  with  whom  they  conferred  on  important  ^ues- 
tion8.io  During  the  continuance  of  the  Roman  republic,  it 
was  very  unusual  for  the  governors  of  provinces  to  take 
their  wives  with  them.  Augustus"  disapproved  of  the  intro- 
duction of  this  practice,  which,  however,  was  in  some 
instances  permitted  by  Tiberius.  Thus  Agrippina  accompa- 
nied Germanicus^'  into  Germany  and  Asia,  and  Plancina  was 
with  Piso,  whose  insolence  towards  Germanicus  she  conr 
tributed  to  inflame  :^*  and  though  CaecinsLSt^vems  afterwards 
offered  a  motion  to  the  senate,  to  prohibit  this  indulgence 
(on  account  of  the  serious  inconveniences, — ^not  to  say 
abuses,  that  would  result  from  the  political  influence  which 
the  wives  might  exercise  over  their  husbands),  his  motion 
was  rejected,"  and  they  continued  to  attend  the  procurators  to 
their  respective  provinces.  This  circumstance  will  account 
for  Pilate's  wife  being  at  Jerusalem.  (Matt.xxvii.  19.)  The 
procurators  of  Judea  resided  principally  at  Caesarea,*^  which 
was  reputed  to  be  the  metropolis  of  that  country,  and  occu- 
pied the  splendid  palace  which  Herod  the  Great  had  erected 
there.  On  the  great  festivals,  or  when  any  tumults  were 
apprehended,  they  repaired  to  Jerusalem,  that,  by  their 
presence  and  influence,  they  might  restore  order.    For  this 

furpose  they  were  accompanied  by  cohorts  (Ztimmi,  Acts  x. 
.),  or  bands  of  soldiers,  not  legionary  cohorts,  out  distinct 
companies  of  military :  each  of  them  was  about  one  thousand 
strong.'^'  Six  of  these  cohorts  were  constantly  jgarrisoned  in 
Judoea ;  five  at  Cassarea,  and  one  at  Jerasalem,  part  of 
which  was  quartered  in  the  tower  of  Antonia,  so  as  to  com- 

V  Jonephus,  Ant  Jud.  Ub.  zlx.  c.  1.  §  1.  lib.  xx.  c.  7.  f  3.  Tkiclcns,  HiiL  fib. 
iL  c.  61.    Suetonius  in  Tito,  c.  7.    Juvenal,  SoT.  y\.  156. 

•  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xx  c.  7.  §1, 2.    Acts  xxir.  S4. 

•  Schulzii  ArchvologiB  Hebreica,  pp.  49—69.    PiitH  Introd.  ad  Nov.  Test 
429-414.    Dr.  Urdner's  Credibility,  vol.  i.  book  1.  ch.  ].  ff  I— 11 

^orka,  vol.  i.  pp.  11—30.  8vo.  or  vol.  I.  pp.  9— 1&  4lo.)  CarpxovU  Anliqul- 

ea  Hebnc  Oentia,  pp.  15—19. 

to  Josephus  (Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xx.  e.  4.  f  4.  and  de  Bell.  Jud.  Ub.  II.  e.  16.  §  1. 


FSr. 


tatea  Hebnc  Oentia,  pp.  15—19. 
»•  Josephus  (Ant.  Jud.  lib.  X3 
mentions  instancea  in  which  the  Ronian  procorators  thus  took  eouncil  witt* 


their  aseeaaora. 

"  Suetonius,  In  Aafosfo,  e.  9(. 

>«  Tacitus,  Annal.  lib.  ii.  cc.  6l,  66.  Ub.  i.  cc.  40,  41. 

>•  Ibid.  Ub.  i.  e.  40.  ■«  Ibid.  Ub.  HI.  cc.  33, 34. 

i«  Josetihus,  Ant.  Jud.  Ub.  xvHl.  e.  &  f  I.  lib.  xx.  c.  6.  f  4.    De  Bell  Jtid. 
Ub.  II.  e.  9.  f  2.    TkciL  HisL  Ub.  11.  c.  79. 

>•  Blseoe  on  the  Act^  vol.  I.  pp.  330-336. 
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UNDER  THE  ROMAN  PROCURATORS. 


uand  the  temple,,  imd  part  in  the  pnetorimn  or  goyemor's 
palace. 

Tliese  pTocuratore  were  Romans,  sometimes  of  the  equ^- 
trian  order,  and  sometimes  freedmen  of  the  emperor :  Felix 
(Acts  xxili.  d4 — ^26.  xxvi.  3. 28 — ^27.)  was  a  freedman  of  the 
emperor  dftodius^i  with  whom  he  was  in  hiffh  fayour. 
These  goyernoTS  were  sent,  not  by  the  senate,  bat  by  the 
Caesars  themselyes,  into  those  proymces  which  were  situated 
on  the  confines  of  the  empire,  and  were  placed  at  the  empe- 
ror*8  own  disposal.  Their  duties  consisted  in  collecting  and 
remitting  tribute,  in  the  administration  of  justice,  ana  the 
repression  of  tumults ;  some  of  them  held  independent  juris- 
dictions, while  others  were  subordinate  to  the  proconsul  or 
froyemor  of  the  nearest  proyince.  Thus  Judaea  was  annexed 
to  the  proyince  of  Syria. 

n.  The  Jews  encfured  their  subjection  to  the  Romans  with 
^reat  reluctance,  on  account  of  the  tribute  which  they  were 
obliged  to  nay :  but  in  all  other  respects  they  enjoyed  a  large 
measure  ol  national  liberty.  It  appears  from  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  New  Testament  (for  the  particular  passages  are  too 
numerous  to  be  cited\<  that  they  practised  their  own  reli- 
gious rites,  worehippea  in  the  temple  and  m  their  synagogues, 
followed  their  own  customs,  and  liyed  yery  much  according 
to  their  own  laws.  Thus  they  had  their  high-priests,  and 
council  or  senate;  tliey  inflicted  lesser  punishments;  they 
could  apprehend  men  and  bring  them  before  the  council ;  and 
if  a  guard  of  soldiers  was  necessary,  could  be  assisted  by 
them,  on  requesting  them  of  the  goyemor.  Farther,  they 
could  bind  men  and  keep  them  in  custody ;  the  council  could 
likewise  summon  witnesses  and  take  examinations;  they 
could  excommunicate  persons,  and  they  could  inflict  scourg- 
ing in  their  synagogue  (Deut,  xxy.  3.  Matt.  x.  17.  Mark 
xiii.  9.) ;  they  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  referring  litigated 

auestions  to  arbitrators,  whose  decisions  in  reference  to  them 
iie  Roman  praetor  was  bound  to  see  put  in  execution.' 
Beyond  this,  however,  they  were  not  allowed  to  go;  for, 
when  they  had  any  capital  offenders,  they  carried  them  before 
the  procurator,  who  usually  paid  a  regard  to  what  they 
stated,  and,  if  they  brought  evidence  of  the  fact,  pronounced 
sentence  according  to  their  laws.  He  was  the  proper  judge 
in  all  capital  causes ;  for,  after  the  council  of  tne  Jews  had 
teken  under  their  consideration  the  case  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which  they  pretended  was  of  this  kind,  they  went  with  It 
immediately  to  the  governor,  who  re-examined  it  and  pro- 
nounced sentence.  That  they  had  not  the  power  of  life  and 
death  is  evident  from  Pilate's  granting  to  them  the  privilege 
of  judging,  but  not  of  condemning  Jesus  Christ,  and  also 
from  their  acknowledgment  to  Pilate—//  is  not  lawful  for  us 
to  put  any  man  to  death  (John  xviii.  31.) ;  and  likewise  from 
the  power  yested  in  Pilate  of  releasing  a  condemned  criminal 
to  them  at  the  passover  (John  xyiii.  39, 40.),  which  he  could 
not  have  done  if  he  had  not  had  the  power  of  life  and  death, 
as  well  as  from  his  own  declaration  that  he  had  ^ower  to 
crucify  and  power  to  release  Jesus  Christ.^  (John  xix.  10.) 

<  Stnefonitts  in  Claudio,  c.  28. 

«  See  Br.  Lardner's  Credibility,  part  i.  book  il.  c.  2.  where  the  various 
paeengM  are  adduced  and  fully  conaidered. 

a  Codf  lib.  i.  tit  9.  L  a  do  Judsis.— Aa  the  Christiana  were  at  first  re- 
nrded  as  a  aect  of  the  Jews,  thcT  likewise  enjoyed  the  same  privilege. 
This  circomscance  will  account  for  ISaint  FauPs  blaming  the  Corinthian 
Christians  for  eanyiof  their  causes  before  the  Roman  pnetor,  instead 
of  leanog  them  to  referees  chosen  from  among  tlieir  brethren.  <1  Cor. 
vi.  i— 7.) 

*  The  celebrated  Roman  Jurist,  Ulpian,  states  that  the  governors  of  the 
Roman  pnyrrineea  had  Ike  ri§ki  tf  the  stvord;  which  implTed  the  authority 
of  puniahing  malefutora;  an  authority  wlUch  was  personal,  and  not  to  be 
tranaferred.  (Lib.  vi.  c.  8.  de  Officio  Procooaulis.)  And  Josephus  states 
(De  Bell.  Jnd.  lib.  ii.  c  a  f  1.)  that  Ooponius,  who  was  sent  to  govern  Ju- 
daa  as  a  prosinoe  after  the  baniahnient  of  Arehelaus,  was  Invested  by 
Angttstns  with  the  power  of  life  and  death.  (Bp.  Gray's  Connection  of 
Bacred  sod  Proikne  Literati]  re,  vol.  i.  p.  273.  See  also  Dr.  Lardner's  Cre- 
dibility, e.  2.  f  6.)  The  case  of  the  Jews  stonfaig  Stephen  (Acts  vti.  66,  57.) 
has  been  urged  by  some  leanied  men  as  a  proof  that  the  former  had  the 
power  of  life  and  death,  but  the  circumstances  of  that  case  do  not  support 
this  asaertion.  Stephen,  It  is  tnie,  had  been  examhied  before  the  great 
council,  who  had  heard  witnesses  against  him,  but  nowhere  do  we  read 
that  they  had  collected  votes  or  proceeded  to  the  giving  of  sentence,  or 


in.  Of  the  various  procurators  that  goyemed  Jndara  under 
the  Romans,  Pontius  Pilate  is  the  hest  known,  and  most 
frequently  ipentioned  in  the  sacred  writings. — He  is  supposed 
to  hsTre  been  a  native  of  Italy,  and  was  sent  to  govern  Judiea 
ahout  the  year  a.  d.  36  or  37.  Pilate  is  characterised  by 
Josephus  as  an  unjust  and  cruel  governor,  sanguinary,  obsti- 
nate, and  impetuous ;  who  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  Judea 
by  persistinff  in  carrying  into  Jerusalem  the  effigies  of  IMbe- 
nns  Caesar  that  were  upon  the  Roman  ensigns,  and  by  other 
acts  of  oppression,  whicn  produced  tumults  among;  the  Jews.* 
Dreading  the  extreme  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  Tiberius,  he 
delivered  up  the  Redeemer  to  be  crucified,  contrary  to  tlie 
conviction  of  his  better  judgment :  and  in  the  vain  hope  of 
conciliating  the  Jews  whom  ne  had  oppressed.  After  he  had 
held  his  omce  for  ten  years,  having  caused  a  number  of  in- 
nocent Samaritans  to  be  put  to  death,  that  injured  people 
sent  an  embassy  to  Vitellius,  proconsul  of  Syria ;  by  whom 
he  was  ordered  to  Rome,  to  give  an  account  of  his  mal-admi- 
nistration  to  the  emperor.  But  Tiberius  being  dead  before 
he  arrived  there,  his  successor  Caligula  banished  him  to 
Gaul,  where  he  is  siud  to  have  committed  suicide  about  the 
year  of  Christ  41.* 

IV.  On  the  death  of  king  Herod  Agrippa,  Judaea  bein^ 
agun  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  the  government  of  it 
was  confided  to  Antonius  Felix  ;  wlio  had  originally  been 
the  slave,  then  the  freedman  of  Nero,  and,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  his  brother  Pallas,  also  a  freedman  of  that  emperor, 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  procurator  of  Judaea.  He  libe- 
rated that  country  from  banditti  and  impostors  (the  very 
worthy  deeds  alluded  to  by  Tertullus,  Acts  xxiv.  3.) ;  but  he 
was  in  other  respects  a  cruel  and  avaricious  governor,  incon- 
tinent, intemperate,  and  unjust.  So  oppressive  at  length  did 
his  admijiistration  become,  that  the  Jews  accused  liim  before 
Nero,  and  it  was  only  through  the  powerful  interposition  of 
Pallas  that  Felix  escaped  condign  punishment  His  thirds 
wife,  Dmsilla,  has  alreadv  been  mentioned.  It  was  before 
these  persons  that  St.  Paul,  with  singrular  propriety,  reasoned 
of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  a  judgment  to  come.  (Acts 
xxiv.  36.)  On  the  resignation  of  Felix,  a.  n.  60,  the  govern- 
ment of  Judaea  was  committed  to  Fortius  Fkstus,  before 
whom  Paul  defended  himself  ^inst  the  accusations  of  the 
Jews  (Acts  XXV.),  and  appealed  from  his  tribunal  to  that  of 
Caesar.  Finding  his  provmce  overrun  with  robbers  and  mur- 
derers, Festus  strenuously  exerted  himself  in  suppressing 
their  outrages.    He  died  in  Judaea  about  the  year  (33.^ 

The  situation  of  the  Jews  under  the  two  last-mentioned 
procurators  was  truly  deplorable.  Distracted  by  tumults, 
excited  on  various  occasions,  their  country  was  overrun  with 
robbers  that  plundered  all  the  villages  whose  inhabitants 
refused  to  listen  to  their  persuasions  to  shake  off  the  Roman 
yoke.  Justice  was  sold  to  the  highest  bidder ;  and  even  the 
sacred  office  of  high-priest  was  exposed  to  sale.  But,  of  ail 
the  procurators,  no  one  abused  his  power  more  than  Gessius 
Florus,  a  cruel  and  sanguinary  governor,  and  so  extremely 
avaricious  that  he  shared  with  the  robbers  in  their  booty,  and 
allowed  them  to  follow  their  nefarious  nractices  with  impu- 
nity. Hence  considerable  numbers  or  the  wretched  Jews, 
with  their  families,  abandoned  their  native  country ;  while 
those  who  remained,  being  driven  to  desperation,  took  up 
arms  against  the  Romans,^'  and  thus  commenced  that  war, 
which  terminated  in  the  destruction  of  Judaea,  and  the  taking 
away  of  their  name  and  naiion,^^ 

even  to  pronounce  him  guiltv :  all  which  ought  to  havo  been  done,  if  the 
proceedings  had  been  regular.  Before  Stephen  could  finish  his  defence, 
a  sudden  tumult  arose ;  the  people  who  were  present  rushed  with  one 
accord  upon  him,  and  cast'mg  him  out  of  the  cKy,  stoned  him  before  the 
affair  could  be  taken  before  the  Roman  procurator.  Pritii  Introd  ad  Nov. 
Teat.  p.  698. 
■  Josephus,  Ant  Jud.  Mb.  zvili.  c.  3.  (4  1,  2.  ^     ' 

•  Ibid.  lib.  xviii.  c.  4.    Eusebius,  Uist  Eccl.  lib.  ii.  cc.  7,  a 
^  Claudil  Commentatio  de  Felice,  pp.  62,  63. 

•  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud  lib.  zx.  c.  8.  M  9,  10.    De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  11.   6. 

•  Ibid.  lib.  XX.  cc.  8. 11.    Ibid.  lib.  ii.  cc.  9,  10. 
>•  Schulzil  Archa^logia  Hebraica,  pp.  G9— 66. 
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JEWISH  COURTS  OF  JUDICATURE, 


[Pabt  n.  Chap.  SI 


CHAPTER  III. 
COURTS  OF  JUDICATURE^  LEGAL  PROCEEDINGS^  AND  CRIMINAL  LAW  OF  THE  JEWS. 

SECTION  I. 

JKWI8H  COURTS  OF  JUDICATURE  AND  LEGAL  PROCEEDINGS.! 


.  Seat  of  JutHce, — II.  Inferior  TribunaU. — HI.  AppeaU, — Conttitution  of  the  Sanhedrin  or  Great  Council, — TV.  Time  of 
Trialo* — Form  of  legal  Proceedingt  among  the  Jevt, — 1.  Citation  of  the  Parties, — %  3.  Form  of  Pleading  in  civil  and 
criminal  Ca9et,'~-4.  Witnettet, — Oatht. — 5.  The  Lot,  in  -what  Caaet  tued  Judicially.-^.  Formo  of  Acqtuttal^ — 7.  Num- 
mary Juotice,  tometimet  clamoroutltf  demanded. — V.  Execution  of  Sentenca,  by  whom  and  in  vhat  manner  performed. 


I.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  the  date  of  the  City  was 
the  Seat  of  Justice,  where  conveyances  of  titles  and  estates 
were  made,  complaints*  were  heard  and  justice  done,  and 
all  public  business  was  transacted.  Thus  Abraham  made 
the  acquisition  of  the  sepulchre  in  the  presence  of  all  those 
who  entered  in  at  the  gait  of  the  city  of  Hebron.  (Gen.  xxiii. 
10.  18.)  When  Hamor  and  his  son  Shechem  proposed  to 
make  an  alliance  with  Jacob  and  his  sons,  they  spoke  of  it 
to  the  people  at  the  ^aie  of  the  city,  (Gen.  xxxiv.  34.)  In 
later  Umes  Boaz,  havin?  declared  his  intention  of  marrying 
Ruth,  at  the  gate  of  Bethlehem  caused  her  kinsman  to  resig^n 
his  pretensions,  and  give  him  the  proper  conveyance  to  the 
estate.  (Ruth  iv.  1 — 10.)    From  the  circumstance  of  the 

gates  of  cities  being  the  seat  of  justice,  the  judges  appear  to 
ave  been  termed  the  Elders  of  the  Gait  (Deut.  xxii.  15. 
xzv.  7.) ;  for,  as  all  the  Israelites  were  husbandmen,  who 
went  out  in  the  morning  to  work,  and  did  not  return  until 
night,  the  city  gate  was  the  place  of  greatest  resort  By  this 
ancient  practice,  the  judges  were  compelled,  by  a  dread  of 
public  oispleasure,  to  be  most  strictly  impartial,  and  most 
carefully  to  investigate  the  merits  of  tiie  causes  which  were 
brought  before  them.  The  same  practice  obt&ined  after  the 
captivity.  (Zech.  viii.  16.)  The  Ottoman  court,  it  is  well 
known,  derived  its  appellation  of  the  Porte^  from  the  distri- 
bution of  justice  and  the  despatch  of  public  business  at  its 
gates.  During  the  Arabian  monarchy  in  Spain,  tlie  same 
practice  obtained ;  and  the  magnificent  gate  ofentrance  to  the 
Moorish  palace  of  Alhamra  at  Orrenada  to  this  day  retains  the 
appellation  of  the  Gate  of  Justice  or  of  Judgment,'^  To  the 
practice  of  dispensing  justice  at  the  gates  of  cities,  there  are 
numerous  allusions  in  the  Sacred  Volume.  For  instance,  in 
Job  T.  4.  the  children  of  the  wicked  are  said  to  be  crushed  in 
the  gate  i  that  is,  they  lose  their  cause,  and  are  condemned  in 
the  court  of  judgment  The  Psalmist  (cxxvii.  5.),  speaking 
of  those  whom  trod  has  blessed  with  many  children,  says 
that  they  shall  not  be  ashamed,  but  they  shall  speak  with  the 
enemies  tn  the  gate  ;  that  is,  those  who  are  thus  blessed  shall 
courageously  plead  their  cause,  and  need  not  fear  the  want 
of  justice  wnen  they  meet  their  adversaries  in  the  court  of 
juaicature.  Compare  Prov.  xxii.  22.  and  xxxi.  23.  Lament. 
7. 14.  Amos  V.  12.,  in  all  which  passages  tlie  gate,  and  elders 
of  the  land  or  of  the  gate,  respectively  denote  the  seat  of  jus- 
tice and  the  judges  who  presided  there.  And  as  the  gates  of 
a  city  constituted  its  strength,  and  as  the  happiness  of  a  peo- 
ple depended  much  upon  the  wisdom  and  mtegrity  of  the 
judges  who  sat  there,  it  may  be  that  our  Saviour  alluded  to 
this  circumstance,  when  he  said,  The  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail  against  his  church  (Matt  xvi.  18.) ;  that  is,  neither 
the  strength  nor  policy  of  Satan  or  his  instruments  shall  ever 
be  able  to  overcome  it 

In  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Jews  held  courts  of  judica- 
ture in  their  synagogues,  where  they  punished  offenders  by 
scourging.  TMatt  x.  17.  Acts  xxii.  19.  xxvi.  11.)  After 
their  example.  Dr.  Macknight  thinks  it  probable,  that  the 
first  Christians  held  courts  for  determining  civil  causes,  in 
the  places  where  they  assembled  for  public  worship,  called 
your  synagogue  in  the  epistle  of  James,  (ii.  2.  Gr.)  It  is 
evident,  he  adds,  that  the  apostle  speaks  not  of  their  assem- 
bly, but  of  the  place  where  their  assembly  was  held,  from 
his  mentioning  the  litigants  as  sitting  in  a  more  honourable 

t  Beiid«s  the  authorilies  faicldentallv  cited  in  the  course  of  this  section, 
the  following  works  have  been  coDsulted  for  it,  throughout;  viz.  Schulsii 
ArchaBologia  Hebnica,  pp.  6&— 81. ;  Calmet  Dissertation  sur  la  Police  des 
Bebreuz  (Dissertations,  torn.  i.  pp.  187— 2M.);  Alber,  Hermeneotica  Vet. 
■  "■  Introd.  ad  Nov.  Test  pp.  67&-694.:  Brunincs 
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ad  Nov.  Test  pp.  67&-694. 
r.  pp.  KP— iw. :  JMome'    —---•• 
Jahn.  ArchnoL  BibUca,  f«  ai»-S 
-813. 
•  Murphy's  A-rabkin  Antlf  uities  of  Spain,  plates  xir.  xv.  pp.  8,  9. 


or  less  honourable  place  in  the  synagogue.  And  the  context 
shows,  that  judges  and  judicial  causes  were  the  subjects  of 
the  apostle^s  thoughts.' 

II.  On  the  sett&ment  of  the  Israelites  in  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan, Moses  commanded  them  to  appoint  judges  and  officers 
in  all  their  ^ates,  throughout  their  tribes  (Deut  xvi.  18.J ; 
whose  dutv  it  was  to  exercise  judicial  authority  in  the  neigii- 
bouring  villages ;  but  weighty  causes  and  appeals  were  car- 
ried before  the  supreme  judge  or  ruler  of  the  commonwealth. 
(Deut.  xvii.  8,  9.)  According  to  Josephus,  these  inferior 
judges  were  seven  in  number,  men  zealous  in  the  exercise 
of  virtue  and  righteousness.  To  each  judge  (that  is,  to  each 
college  of  judges  in  every  city)  two  officers  were  assigned 
out  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.^  These  judges  existed  in  the  time 
of  that  historian  ;*  and,  although  the  rabbinical  writers  are 
silent  concerning  them,  yet  their  silence  neither  does  nor 
can  outweiffh  the  evidence  of  an  eye-witness  and  Ekagistrate, 
who  himself  appointed  such  judges. 

The  Priests  and  Levites,  who,  from  their  being  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  law,  were,  consequently,  best  billed  in 
its  various  precepts,  and  old  men,  who  were  eminent  for 
their  age  ana  virtue,  administered  justice  lo  Uie  people :  in 
consequence  of  their  age,  the  name  of  elders  became  attached 
to  them.  Many  instances  of  this  kind  occur  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament ;  they  were  also  called  rulers,  a^x^mt,  (Luke  xii.  58. 
where  ruler  is  synonymous  with  i  udge.)*  The  law  of  Moses 
contained  the  most  express  prohibitions  of  bribery  (Exod. 
xxii.  8.^  and  partiality ;  enjoining  them  to  administer  jus- 
tice without  respect  of  persons,  and  reminding  them,  that  a 
judge  sits  in  the  seat  of  God,  and,  consequently,  that  no  man 
ought  to  have  any  pre-eminence  in  his  sight,  neither  ought 
he  to  be  afraid  of  any  man  in  declaring  the  law.  (Exod.  xxiii. 
3.  6,  7.  Lev.  xix.  15.  Deut  i.  17.  xvi.  18, 19.)  The  pro- 
phet Amos  Tviii.  6.)  reproaches  the  conupt  judges  othis 
time,  with  taking  not  only  silver,  but  even  so  tiiflinff  an  arti- 
cle of  dress  as  a  pair  oi  (wooden)  sandals,  as  a  oribe,  to 
condenm  the  innocent  poor  who  could  not  afford  to  make 
them  a  present  of  equal  value.  Turkish  officers  and  their 
wives  in  Asia,  to  this  day,  go  richly  clothed  in  costly  silks 
ffiven  them  by  those  who  nave  causes  depending  before 
them.^  It  is  probable,  at  least  in  the  early  ages  afler  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Jews  in  Canaan,  that  their  judges  rode  on 
white  asses,  by  way  of  distinction  (Judges  v.  10.),  as  the 
Mollahs  or  men  of  the  law  do  to  this  aay  m  Persia,^  and  the 
heads  of  families  returning  from  their  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.* 

III.  From  these  inferior  tribunals,  appeals  lay  to  a  hiffhei 
court,  in  cases  of  importance.  (Deut.  xvu.  8-^13.)  In  Jem 
salem,  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  were  superior  courts^  in 
which  David's  sons  presided.  Psalm  cxxii.  5.  seems  to 
allude  to  them  :  though  we  do  not  find  that  a  supreme  tri- 
bunal was  established  at  Jerusalem  earlier  than  in  the  reign 
of  Jehoshaphat.  (3  Chron.  xix.  8—11.)    It  was  composed  of 

■  Macknight  on  James  ii.  2. 

«  Josephas,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  {▼.  c.  14.  Schulaii  Proloslo  de  Tsiils  Judapo- 
mm  erroribus  in  DeBcripti<»ie  Temnii  ii.  S  xr.  pp.  27—32. ;  prefixed  to  his 
edition  of  Reland's  Treatise  Do  Spohis  Templi  Bierosoljoutsni  Trajecii  ad 
Rhenum,  1775.  8to. 

•  Josephus,  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  90.  f  6. 

•  Ernesti  Institutio  Interpretis  Novi  TeatsmentI,  part  iii.  c  10. 1 73.  p.  3GS. 
'*  Morier's  Second  Journey,  p.  136. 

•  Hsrmer's  Observations,  vol.  ii.  p.  317. 

•  "  We  met,  one  day,  a  procession,  consisting  of  a  ftmily  returning  from 
the  pilgrimsge  to  Mecca.  Drums  and  pipes  announced  tlie  joyfi  [  vent. 
A  white-bearded  old  man,  riding  on  a  toAtfe  ass,  led  the  u-ay  witii  patri- 
archal grace ;  and  the  men  who  met  him,  or  accompanied  him,  were  rnn- 
tlnuailv  throwing  their  arms  about  his  neck,  and  almost  dismounthig  him 
with  their  salutationa  He  was  followed  by  his  three  wives,  esch  riding 
on  a  high  camel ;  their  femaie  acquaintances  running  on  each  side,  while 
they  occasionally  stooped  down  to  salute  them.  The  women  continually 
uttered  a  remarkably  shrill  whistle.  It  was  impossible,  viewing  the  old 
roan  who  led  the  way,  not  to  remember  the  expression  lo  Judges  v.  10  " 
Joweu's  Christian  Researches,  p.  163. 
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priests  and  heads  of  familiea^  and  had  two  presidents,— one 
in  the  person  of  the  high-priest,  and  another  who  sat  in  the 
name  of  the  king.  The  judicial  establishment  was  reor^- 
nised  after  the  captivity,  and  two  classes  of  judo^es,  inferior 
and  superior,  were  appointed.  (Ezra  yii.  25.)  !But  the  more 
difficult  cases  and  appeals  were  brought,  either  before  the 
ruler  of  the  state,  or  before  the  higrh-pnest ;  until,  in  the  age 
of  the  Maccabees,  a  supreme  judicial  tribunal  was  instituted, 
which  is  first  mentioned  under  Hyrcanus  11.* 

This  tribunal  (which  must'  not  be  confounded  with  the 
seventy-two  counsellors,  who  were  appointed  to  assist  Moses 
VI  the  civil  administration  of  the  ffovemment,  but  who  never 
fulfilled  the  office  of  judges)  is  by  Sie  Talmudists  denominated 
Sanhbdrin,  and  is  the  great  Council  so  often  mentioned  in 
the  New  Testament.  It  was  most  probably  instituted  in  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees,  and  was  composed  of  seventy  or  se- 
venty-two members,  under  the  chief  presidency  of  the  high- 
priest,  under  whom  were  two  vice-presidents ;  the  first  of 
whom,  called  the  Father  of  the  Counal,  sat  on  the  right,  as  the 
second  vice-president,  who  was  called  Chakam,  or  the  Wise 
Maxiy  did  on  the  left  hand  of  the  president.  The  other  asses- 
sors, or  members  of  this  council,  comprised  three  descriptions 
of  persons,  viz.  1.  The  Ap;^«f«c,  or  Chief  Priests^  who  were 
partly  such  priests  as  had  executed  the  pontificate,  and  partly 
the  princes  or  chiefs  of  the  twenty-four  eoursea  or  classes  of 
priests,  who  enjoyed  this  honourable  title  : — ^3.  The  n^.^ 
-muy  or  Etdersy  perhaps  the  princes  of  tribes  or  heads  of  fa- 
milies;— and,  3.  The  IfXfxfAwrutt  Scribes^  or  men  learned  in 
the  law.  It  does  not  appear  that  all  the  elders  and  scribes 
were  members  of  this  tribunal :  most  probably  those  only 
were  assessors,  who  were  either  electea  to  the  office,  or  no- 
minated to  it  by  royal  authority.  They  are  reported  to  have 
sat  in  a  semi-circular  form ;  ana  to  this  manner  of  their  sitting 
in  judgment  Jesus  Christ  is  supposed  to  refer  in  Matt  xix. 
23.,  and  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  vi.  2. 

The  Sanhedrin  held  its  daily  sittings  early  in  the  morning 
(according  to  the  Talmudists)  in  the  Temple ;  but  they  are 
contradicted  by  Josephus,'  who  speaks  of  a  council-house  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Temple,  where  this  council 
was  in  all  probabUity  convened;  though  in  extraordinary 
emergencies  it  was  assembled  in  the  high-priest's  house,  as 
was  Uie  case  in  the  mock  trial  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  autho- 
rity of  this  tribunal  was  very  extensive.  It  decided  all 
causes,  which  were  brought  before  it,  by  appeal  from  inferior 
courts  ;  and  also  took  cognizance  of  the  general  affairs  of 
the  nation.  Before  Judea  was  subject  to  uie  Roman  power, 
the  Sanhedrin  had  the  right  of  judging  in  capital  cases,  but 
not  afterwards ;  the  stoning  of  Stephen  being  (as  we  have 
already  observed)  a  tumultuary  act,  and  not  in  consequence 
of  sentence  pronounced  by  this  council.' 

Besides  the  Sanhedrin,  the  Talmudical  writers  assert  that 
there  were  other  smaller  councils,  each  consisting  of  twenty- 
three  persons,  who  heard  and  determined  petty  causes :  two 
of  tiiese  were  at  Jerusalem,  and  one  in  every  city  containing 
one  hundred  and  twenty  inhabitants.  Josepnus  is  silent  con> 
ceminff  these  tribunals,  but  they  certainly  appear  to  have 
existed  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ;  who,  **  by  images  taken 
from  these  two  courts,  in  a  very  striking  manner  represents 
the  different  decrees  of  future  punishments,  to  which  the 
impenitently  wicked  will  be  doomed  according  to  the  respec- 
tive heinoosness  of  their  crimes.  But  I  aay  unto  you,  that 
tohomteoer  u  angry  with  his  brother  without  a  cause,  shall  be  in 
danger  of  the  judomcrt  ;  and  whosever  shaU  say  to  his  brother, 
Baea^^aU  be  in  danger  of  the  couirciL ;  but  whotoever  shall 
jw,  noufool,  shall  be  in  danger  of  bsll  fire.  (Matt  v.  22.  J 
Tliat  is,  whosoever  shall  indulge  causeless  and  unprovokea 
resentment  against  his  Christian  brother,  shall  be  punished 
vrith  a  severity  similar  to  that  which  is  inflicted  by  the  court 
of  judgment.  He,  who  shall  suffer  his  passions  to  transport 
him  to  greater  extravagances,  so  as  to  make  his  broker  the 
object  of  derision  and  contempt,  shall  be  exposed  to  a  still 
severer  punishment,  corresponding  to  that  which  the  council 
imposes..  But  he  who  shall  load  his  fellow-Christian  with 
odious  appellations  and  abusive  language,  shall  incur  tiie 
severest  degree  of  all  punishments^— equal  to  that  of  being 
burnt  alive  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom:"^ — ^which,  having 
formerly  been  the  scene  of  those  horrid  sacrifices  of  children 
to  Moloch  by  causing  them  to  pass  through  the  fire,  the 

>  Jnaephiu.  Ant.  Jad.  Kb.  xiv.  c.  9.  f  3. 

a  Oe  BiJlirJiid.  lib.  ▼.  c.  4.  i  2.  Ub.  vi.  c  6.  $  3. 

*  Dr.  I4KbClbot  has  giren  a  list  of  sixteen  jireaideiits  who  directed  the 
aanhcdrio  from  the  captivity  till  its  diaaolutioo.  (Proapect  of  the  Temple, 
ch.  juril.  f  1.     Worka,  voL  ix.  pp.  342--346.  8vo.  edit.) 

«  Hanrood'e  Introdaction  to  the  New  Teat  vol.  ii.  pp.  183, 189. 


Jews  in  our  Saviour's  time  used  to  denote  the  place  of  th« 
damned. 

Where  there  were  not  one.  hundred  and  twenty  inhabitants 
in  a  town  or  village,  according  to  the  Talmudist,  there  was 
a  tribunal  of  three  judges :  and  to  this  tribunal  some  writers 
have  erroneously  imagined  that  Joseph  of  Arimathea  be- 
longed, rather  than  to  the  great  Sanhedrin.  But  both  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  and  Josephus  are  silent  con 
cerning  the  existence  of  such  a  tribunal.  Jahn  is  of  opinion 
that  this  court  was  merely  a  session  of  three  arbitrators, 
which  the  Roman  laws  permitted  to  the  Jews  in  civil  causes : 
as  the  Talmudists  themselves  state  that  one  judge  was  chosen 
by  the  accuser,  another  by  the  party  accused,  and  a  third  by 
both  parties.  It  appears,  however,  that  only  petty  affiiirs  were 
cognizable  by  this  tribunal.  The  reference  to  arbitrators* 
recommended,  to  Christians  by  St.  Paul  in  I  Cor.  vi.  1 — 5., 
has  been  supposed  to  be  derived  from  this  tribunal. 

It  is  essential  to  the  ends  of  justice,  that  the  proceedings 
of  the  courts  should  be  committed  to  writing,  and  preserved 
in  archives  or  registries:  Josephus  informs  us  that  there  was 
such  a  repository  at  Jerusalem,  which  was  burnt  by  the  Ro- 
mans,* and  which  was  furnished  with  scribes  or  notaries,  for 
recording  the  proceedings.  From  this  place,  probably,  St. 
Luke  derived  his  account  of  the  proceedings  against  the 
protomartyr  Stephen,  related  in  Acts  vi.  and  vii.  T%ese  tribu- 
nals also  had  inferior  ministers  or  officers  (yn^trsu.  Matt.  v. 
25.),  who  probably  corresponded  witn  our  apparitors  or  mes- 
sengers ;  and  others  whose  office  it  was  to  carry  the  decrees 
into  execution,  viz.  1.  The  irftmrcftsj  or  exactors^  whose  busi-* 
ness  it  was  to  levy  the  fines  imposed  by  the  court ;  and, 
2.  The  li±rAfKw,  or  tormentors,  those  whose  office  it  was  to 
examine  by  torture :  as  this  charge  was  devolved  on  jgaolers, 
in  the  time  of  Christ,  the  word  fixrartns  came  to  signify  a 
gaoler.^ 

IV.  It  appears  from  Jer.  xzi.  13.,  that  causes  were  heard, 
and  judgment  was  executed  in  the  morning.  According  to 
the  Talmud,^  capital  causes  were  prohibitedfrom  bein^ heard 
in  the  night,  as  also  were  the  institution  of  an  examination, 
the  pronouncing  of  sentence,  and  the  carrying  of  it  into 
execution,  on  one  and  the  same  day ;  and  it  was  enjoined 
that  at  least  the  execution  of  a  sentence  should  be  deferred 
until  the  following  day.  How  flagrantly  this  injunction  was 
disregarded  in  the  case  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  mention.  According  to  the  Talmud,  also,  no  judg- 
ments could  be  executed  on  festival  da^s ;  but  this  by  no 
means  agrees  with  the  end  and  design  ol  capital  punishment 
expressed  in  Deut.  xvii.  13.  viz.  Tnat  all  the  people  mi^ht 
hear  and  fear.  It  is  evident  from  Matt.  xxvi.  5.  tnat  the  chief 
priests  and  other  leading  men  among  the  Jews  were  at  first 
afraid  to  apprehend  Jesus,  lest  there  should  be  a  tumult 
among  the  people :  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  feared  the 
Galilaeans  more  than  the  populace  of  Jerusalem,  because 
they  were  the  countrymen  of  our  Lord.  Afterwards,  how- 
ever, when  the  traitor  Judas  presented  himself  to  them,  their 
fears  vanished  away. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  Jewish  history,  judicial  procedure 
must  have  been  summary,  as  it  still  is  m  Asia.8  Of  advo- 
cates, such  as  ours,  there  is  no  appearance  in  any  part  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Every  one  pleaded  his  own  cause ;  of  this 
practice  we  have  a  memorable  instance  in  1  Kings  iii.  16— 
28.  As  causes  were  heard  at  the  city  gate,  where  the  people 
assembled  to  hear  news  or  to  pass  away  their  time,  Michaelis 
thinks  that  men  of  experience  and  wisdom  might  be  asked 
for  their  opinions  in  difficult  cases,  and  might  sometimes 
assist  with  their  advice  those  who  seemed  embarrassed  in 
their  own  cause,  even  when  it  was  a  good  one.  Probably 
this  is  alluded  to  in  Job  xxix.  7 — 17.  and  Isa.  i.  17.^  From 
the  Romans,  the  use  of  advocates,  or  patrons  who  pleaded 
the  cause  of  another,  might  have  passed  to  the  Jews.  In 
this  view  the  word  nee^aAjfrec,  or  advocate,  is  applied  to 
Christ,  our  intercessor,  whopleads  the  cause  of  sinners  with  his 
Fa^er.  (1  John  ii.  1.)  The  form  of  proceeding  appears  to 
have  been  as  follows  :— 

1.  Those  who  were  summoned  before  courts  of  judicature, 
were  said  to  be  irfiv),typAjujumt  mc  Kptan,  because  they  were  citea 
by  posting  up  their  names  in  some  public  place,  and  to  these 

*  Josephus,  Oe  Bell.  Jad.  lib.  vi.  c.  3. 1 3. 

*  Schleusner's  and  Parkhurst's  Lexicon,  in  voce. 
'  Sanhedrin,  IV. 

*  And  also  among  the  Marootxee,  a  nation  inhabiting  the  interior  of 
South  Africa.  Campbell's  Travels  in  the  interior  of  South  Africa,  vol.  ii. 
p.  236.  (London,  1822.  8vo.)  From  this,  and  other  coincidences  with  Jew- 
ish observances,  Mr.  C.  thinks  it  probable  that  the  Marootzee  are  of  Jewisb 
or  Arabian  origin 

*  Michaclis's  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  voL  Iv.  pp.  320.  833, 
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judgment  was  published  or  declared  in  writing.  The  Greek 
writers  applied  the  term  irfoyiyf*fA/u%nv(^  to  those  whom  the 
Romans  called  jyroscriptos  or  proscribed^  that  is,  whose  names 
were  posted  up  in  writing  in  some  public  place,  as  persons 
doomed  to  die,  with  a  reward  offerea  to  whoeyer  would  kill 
them.  To  this  usage  there  is  an  allusion  in  the  Epistle  of 
Jude  (verse  4.),  where  the  persons  who  are  said  to  be  ^rfcyf 
yfx/x/uMot  M(  rwn  to  xafA*^  fore  toritlen  tOy  or  before  described  fir, 
vus  condemnation,  denote  those  who  were  long  before  de- 
scribed, in  the  examples  of  their  wickedness  contained  in  the 
writings  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  such  as  the  angels  that 
sinned,  the  anted iluyians,  the  people  of  Sodom,  &c.  And  in 
the  condemnation  of  these  sinners,  God  has  shown  what  he 
will  do  to  all  others  like  them.i  In  the  sacred  writings,  all 
false  teachers  and  impure  practices  have  been  most  openly 
proscribed  and  condemned,  and  in  the  following  rerses  of  the 
same  epistle  the  apostle  distinctly  specifies  who  these  per- 
sons are. 

2.  He,  who  entered  the  action,  went  to  the  judges,  and 
stated  his  affair  to  them ;  and  then  they  sent  officers  with 
him  to  seize  the  party  and  bring  him  to  justice.  To  this  our 
Lord  alludes,  when  he  says  (Matt  y.  25.),  ^^gree  with  thine 
adoeraary  white  thou  art  in  the  way  with  htm,  before  thou  art 
brought  before  the  judge,  lest  thou  be  condemned.  On  the 
day  appointed  for  hearing  the  cause,  the  plaintiff  and  defend- 
ant presented  themselyes  before  the  judges;  who  at  first 
sat  alone.  (Dent.  xxy.  1.)  In  later  times,  me  Jewi^  writers 
inform  us,  that  there  were  always  two  notaries  belon^nr  to 
the  court,  one  of  whom  stood  on  the  right  hand  of  the  ju&e, 
who  wrote  the  sentence  of  acquittal;  and  the  other,  on  his 
left  hand,  who  wrote  the  sentence  of  condemnatioQ.  To  this 
custom,  probably,  our  Sayiour  referred  (Matt.  xxy.  33.), 
when,  sneaking  of  the  last  judgment,  he  says,  that  he  will 
set  the  sheep  on  his  right  hand,  in  order  to  be  acquitted,  and 
the  goats  on  his  left,  in  order  to  be  condemned*.  It  appears 
that  the  judicial  decrees  were  (as  they  still  are  in  the  East) 
first  written  by  a  notary,  and  then  authenticated  or  annuUea 
by  the  magistrate.  To  this  the  prophet  Isaiah  alludes  when 
he  denounces  a  woe  unio  them  that  decree  unrighteous  decrees, 
and  to  the  writers  that  write  grievousness,  (Isa.  x.  1.  marginal 
rendering. )s  The  judges  sat,  while  the  defendants  stood, 
particularly  during  the  examination  of  witnesses.  Thus, 
Jesus  stood  before  the  governor,  (Matt,  xxvii.  11.) 

3.  In  criminal  cases,  when  tne  trial  came  on,  the  judge^s 
first  care  was  to  exhort  the  criminal  to  confess  his  crime,  if 
he  really  were  guilty :  thus  Joshua  exhorted  Achan  to  give 
glory  to  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  and  make  confession  unio  him, 
(Josh.  yii.  19.)  To  this  custom  of  the  Jews,  St  Paul  seems 
to  allude,  when  he  sa^s,  Happy  is  he  that  eondemneth  not 
himself  in  that  thing  which  he  auoweth  (Rom.  xiy.  22.) ;  that 
is,  who,  being  convinced  of  the  truth  of  a  thing,  does  not 
r^lv  and  efiectuallv  condemn  himself  in  the  siffht  of  God 
by  aenving  it  After  the  accusation  was  laid  t)efore  the 
court,  the  criminal  was  heard  in  his  defence,  and  therefore 
Nicodemus  said  to  tlie  chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  Doth  our 
lawjud^  any  man  before  it  hear  him,  and  know  what  he  doth  ? 
(John  vii.  51.)  If,  during  the  trial,  the  defendant,  or  sup- 
posed criminal,  said  any  thmg  that  displeased  either  the  jud^e 
QX  his  accuser,  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  latter  to  smite  him 
on  the  fia.ce.  This  was  the  case  with  Saint  Paul  (Acts  xxiii. 
2.),  and  the  same  brutal  conduct  prevails  in  Persia  to  this 
day.' 

4«  In  matters  of  life  and  death,  the  evidence  of  one  witness 
was  not  sufficient:  in  order  to  establish  a  charge,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  the  testimony  of  two  or  three  credible  and 
unimpeachable  witnesses.  (Num.  xxxv.  30.  Deut.  xvii.  6, 7. 
xix.  15.)  Though  the  law  of  Moses  is  silent  concerning  the 
evidence  of  women,  Josephus  says  that  it  was  prohibited  on 
account  of  the  levity  and  boldness  of  their  sex !  He  also 
adds  that  the  testimony  of  servants  was  inadmissible,  on  ac- 
count of  the  probability  of  their  being  influenced  to  speak 
what  was  untrue,  either  from  hope  of  gain  or  fear  oi  pu- 
nishment Most  likely,  this  was  tlie  exposition  of  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  the  practice  of  the  Jews,  in  the 
last  age  of  their  political  existence.^  The  party  sworn  held 
up  his  right  huid,  which  explains  Psal.  cxliv.  8.,  Whose 
mouth  speakeih  vanity,  and  their  right  hand  is  a  right  hand 
of  falsehood.    In  general,  the  witnesses  to  be  sworn  did  not 

t  Fkrkhartt'a  rikI  Schleaaner'a  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament,  voce 
lifz-yjapm.    Boothroyd  oa  Jude  4. 

•  Iiarmer's  Observationa,  vd.  ii.  pp.  619—821. 

•  Morier'8  Second  Journey,  p.  96.    Hanway'a  Travels,  toI.  I.  P^SSS. 

«  Michaelia's  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  vol.  !▼.  p.  a8&  Scbul* 
i:ii  ArebKoL  Hebr.  p.  74.    Josepbusi  Ant  Jud.  fib.  W.  c  &  f  16. 


pronounce  the  formula  of  the  oath,  either  when  it  wbb  a  judi- 
cial one,  or  taken  on  any  other  solemn  occasion.  A  fonnula 
was  read,  to  which  they  said  Amen,  (Lev.  v.  1.  I  Kings 
viii.  31.)  Referring  to  this  usage,  when  Jesus  Christ  ^-as 
abjured  or  put  upon  his  oath,  he  immediately  made  an  an 
swer.  (Matt  xxvi.  63.)  All  manner  of  false  witness  was 
most  severely  prohibited.  (Exod.  xx.  16.  xxiii.  1^-3.)* 

6.  In  questions  of  property,  in  de^ult  of  any  other  means 
of  decision,  recourse  was  had  to  the  lot  In  this  manner,  it 
will  be  recollected  that  the  land  of  Canaan  was  divided  by 
Joshua,  to  which  there  are  so  many  allusions  in  the  Old 
Testament,  particularly  in  the  book  ofPsalms.  And  it  should 
seem^  from  Frov.  xvi.  33.  and  xviii.  18.  that  it  was  used  in 
courts  of  justice,  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  though,  probably, 
only  with  the  consent  of  both  parties.  In  criminal  cases, 
recourse  was  had  to  the  sacred  lot,  called  Urim  and  llium- 
mim,  iu  order  to  discover,  not  to  convict  the  guilty  party 
(Josh.  vii.  14~I8.  1  Sam.  xiv.  37 — 45.) ;  but  it  appears  to 
have  been  used  only  in  the  case  of  an  oath  beins  transgressed, 
which  the  whole  people  had  taken,  or  the  leader  of  Uie  host 
in  their  name.^ 

A  peculiar  mode  of  elicitinff  the  truth  was  employed  in  the 
case  of  a  woman  suspected  of  adultery.  She  was  to  be 
brought  by  her  husband  to  the  tabernacle, — afterwards  to  the 
temple ;  where  she  took  an  oath  of  purgation,  imprecating 
tremendous  punishment  upon  herself.  The  form  ot  this  pro- 
cess (which  was  the  foundation  of  the  trial  by  ordeal  that  so 
generally  prevailed  in  the  dark  ages)  is  detailed  at  length  in 
Num.  v.  11 — 31.,  to  which  the  rabbinical  writers  have  added 
a  variety  of  frivolous  ceremonies.  If  innocent,  the  woman 
sufieredTno  inconvenience  or  injury ;  but  if  guilty,  the  punish- 
ment which  she  had  imprecated  on  herself  immediately  over- 
took her.' 

6.  Sentences  were  only  pronounced  in  the  day  time ;  of 
which  circumstance  notice  is  taken  in  Saint  Luke^s  narrative 
of  our  Saviour's  mock  trial,  (xxii.  66.)  It  was  the  custom 
among  the  Jews  to  pronounce  sentence  of  condemnation  in 
this  manner: — He  is  guilty  of  death,  (Matt  xxvi.  66.)  In 
other  countries,  a  person's  condemnation  v^as  announced  to 
him  by  mving  him  a  black  stone,  and  his  acquittal  by  giving 
him  a  tvhite  stone.    Ovid  mentions  this  practice  thus  :— 

Mos  eral  anliguus,  niveis  atrisque  lapiUUf 
Hia  damnare  reo9,  illis  absolvere  culpa. 

Nunc  quoque  He  uUa  eat  aenttntia  triatU 

Mat.  lib.  XV.  41-43. 

A  castom  was  of  old.  and  still  obtains, 
Which  life  or  death  by  sulR-ages  ordaina : 
White  atonea  and  blaak  witlnn  an  am  are  cast ; 
Thejirai  absolve,  but  fate  is  in  the  last. 

Drtobn. 

In  allusion  to  this  custom,  some  critics^  have  supposed  that 
our  Saviour  (Rev.  ii.  17.)  promises  to  give  the  spiritual  con- 
queror a  white  stone,  and  on  the  stone  a  new  name  written, 
which  no  man  knoweth,  saving  he  that  receiveih  it,-  which  may 
be  supposed  to  signify — Jrell  done,  thou  good  and  faithfut 
servant.  The  white  stones  of  the  ancients  were  inscribed 
with  characters ;  and  so  is  the  white  stone  mentioned  in  the 
Apocalypse.  According  to  Persius,  the  letter  e  was  the 
token  of  condemnation : 

Et  potis  es  nigrum  riUo  preflgere  Tketa. 

3at.  iv.  13. 
Fixing  thj  stigma  on  Che  brow  of  vice. 


But,  as  there  was  a  new  name  inscribed  on  the  white  stone 
given  by  our  Lord,  which  no  man  knoweth  but  he  who  reeeiv- 
eth  it,  it  should  rather  seem  that  the  allusion  in  tliis  passage 
is  to  the  tesserx  hospitales,  of  which  the  reader  will  find  an 
account  infra,  in  Uie  close  of  chap.  vi.  of  Part  IV.  of  this 
volume. 

7.  Such  were  the  judicial  proceedings  in  ordinary  cases, 
when  the  forms  of  law  were  observed.  On  some  occasions, 
however,  when  particular  persons  were  obnoxious  to  the 
populace,  it  was  usual  for  them  to  demand  prompt  justice 
upon  the  supposed  delinquents.  It  is  well  known  that  in 
Asia,  to  this  day,  those  wno  demand  justice  against  a  crimi- 
nal, repair  in  large  bodies  to  the  gate  of  the  royal  residence, 
where  they  make  horrid  cries,  tearing  their  garments  and 
throwing  dust  into  the  air.  This  circumstance  throws  great 
light  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Jews  towards  St  Paul,  when 

•  Michaells's  Commentaries,  vol.  Iv.  pj 
cases  of  idolstry,  the  Jews  assert  the  ad 
ho  fives  no  authority  lor  this  alatemeot. 

•  MIchaelia's  Commentaries,  voL  iv.  pp.  367— 389. 
«  Schulzii  Archflsologia  Hebraica,  pp.  79, 80. 
«  WetsteiOi.  Doddric^e,  aftd  Doan  WaodbouM  on  P^.  iL  17. 
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the  chief  captain  of  the  Roman  garrison  at  Jerasalem  pre- 
sented himself  to  them.  (Acts  xxii.  28 — 36.^  When  they 
found  the  a^tle  in  the  temple,  prejudicea  as  they  were 
against  him  m  general,  and  at  that  time  particularly  irritated 
by  the  mistaken  notion  that  he  had  polluted  the  holy  place 
by  the  introduction  of  Greeks  into  it,  they  raised  a  tumult, 
and  were  on  the  point  of  inflicUng  summary  vengeance  on 
Saint  Paul.  As  soon  as  the  chief  captain  of  the  Roman  sol- 
diers, -who  resided  in  a  castle  adioininff  the  temple,  heard  the 
tumult,  he  hastened  thither.  They  then  ceased  beating  the 
apostle,  and  addressed  themselves  to  him  as  the  chiei  offi- 
cial person  there,  exclaiming,  Jtuxty  with  Mm,  Permission 
being  at  lengrth  given  to  Paul  to  explain  the  affair  in  their 
hearing,  they  became  still  more  violently  enraged  ;  but  not 
daring  to  do  themselves  justice,  they  demanded  it  nearly  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Persian  peasants  now  do,  by  loud 
vociferations,  tearing  off  their  clouies  and  throw^ing  up  dust 
into  the  air.* 

V.  As  soon  as  sentence  of  condemnation  was  pronounced 
against  a  person,  he  was  immediately  dragged  from  the  court 
to  the  place  of  execution.  Thus  our  Lord  was  instantly  hur- 
ried from  the  presence  of  Pilate  to  Calvary :  a  similar  in- 
stance of  prompt  execiUion  occurred  in  the  case  of  Achan ; 
and  the  same  practice  obtains  to  this  day,  both  in  Turkey  and 
Persia.  In  those  countries,  when  the  enemies  of  a  great 
man  have  sufficient  influence  to  procure  a  warrant  for  his 
death,  a  cc^idgt  or  executioner  is  despatched  with  it  to  tlie 
victim,  who  quietly  submits  to  his  fate.'  Nearly  the  same 
method  of  executing  criminals  w^as  used  by  the  ancient  Jew- 
ish princes.     It  is  evidently  alluded  to  in  Prov.  xvi.  14. 

'II 1  n :, 


'i*hu8  Benaiah  was  the  capiagi  (to  use  the  modern  Turkish 
term)  who  was  sent  by  Solomon  to  put  to  death  Adonijah, 
a  prince  of  the  blood  royal  (I  Kings  li.  25.),  and  also  joab 


Ae  commander-in-chief  of  me  army.  (29—^1.)  John  the 
Baptist  was  put  to  death  in  like  manner.  (Matt  xiv.  10.) 
Previously,  however,  to  executing  the  criminal,  it  was  usual, 
amonff  the  ancient  Persians,  to  cover  his  head,  that  he  niie[ht 
not  behold  the  face  of  the  sovereign.  Thus,  tlie  head  of  Pni- 
lotas,  who  had  conspired  against  Alexander  the  Great,  was 
covered ;'  and  in  conformity  with  this  practice,  the  head  of 
Haman  was  veiled  or  covered.  (Esth.  vii.  8.) 

So  zealous  were  the  Jews  for  the  observance  of  their  law, 
that  they  were  not  ashamed  themselves  to  be  the  execution- 
ers of  it,  and  to  pnnish  criminals  with  their  own  hands.  In 
stoning  persons,  the  witnesses  threw  the  first  stones,  agree- 
ably to  the  enactment  of  Moses.  (Deut.  xvii.  7.)  Thus,  the 
witnesses  against  theprotomarty r  Stephen,  after  laying  down 
their  clothes  at  the  feet  of  Saul,  stoned  him  (Acts  vii.  58, 
59.^ ;  and  to  this  custom  our  Saviour  alludes,  when  he  said 
to  the  Pharisees,  who  had  brought  to  him  a  woman  who  had 
been  taken  in  adultery,— /fe  that  is  withotU  sin  among  you, 
let  him  first  cast  a  stans.  at  her,  (John  viii.  7.)  As  there  were 
no  puDlic  executioners  in  the  more  ancient  periods  of  the 
Jewish  history,  it  was  not  unusual  for  persons  ot  distinguished 
rank  themselves  to  put  the  sentence  in  execution  upon  offend- 
ers. Thus  Samuel  put  Agag  to  death  TlSam.  xv.  33.); 
and  in  like  manner  Neouchadnezzar  orderea  Arioch  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  his  forces  to  destroy  the  wise  men  of  Ba- 
bylon, because  they  could  not  interpret  his  dream.  (Dan.  ii. 
2-1.)  Previously,  however,  to  inflicting  punishment,  it  was 
a  custom  of  the  Jews,  that  the  witnesses  should  lay  their 
hands  on  the  criminars  head.  This  custom  origrinated  in  an 
express  precept  of  God,  in  the  case  of  one  who  had  blas- 
phemed the  name  of  Jehovah,  who  was  ordered  to  be  brought 
without  the  camp  :  when  all,  who  had  heard  him,  were  ap- 
pointed to  lay  their  hands  upon  his  head,  and  afterwards  the 
congregation  were  to  stone  him.  By  this  action  they  signi- 
fied, that  the  condemned  person  sunered  justly,  protestmg 
that,  if  he  were  innocent,  they  desired  that  his 'blood  might 
fdll  on  their  own  head.  In  allusion  to  this  usage,  when  sen- 
tence was  pronounced  against  Jesus  Christ,  the  Jews  ex- 
claimed,— HiS  blood  be  upon  us  and  our  children,  (Matt,  xxvii. 
25.)  From  the  above-noticed  precept  of  bringing  the  crimi- 
nals without  the  camp,  arose  the  custom  of  executing  them 
without  the  city. 

But  in  whatever  manner  the  criminal  was  put  to  death, 

■  Harmer*!!  Observafioofl.  vol  iii.  pp.  387—369. 

«  Ibid,  rot  iL  pp.  372— 376.  ^  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles  bave  related 
a  sinjrolar  instance  of  similar  rapidity  of  ezecutiog  a  condemned  person, 
lo  this  case  **  the  suflTerer  bad  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
badj"  ior  ^igrimm  to  MeoeaX  *'  and  bod  set  off  from  Constantinople.  While 
be  was  on  bis  return  from  Mecca,  a  Khat-sheriflfe  was  despatched  from  the 
cafMtal,  ordering  his  head  to  be  cot  o%  and  sent  immediately  to  Constantly 
nople.  His  sentence  was  carried  into  execution  belbre  he  reached  Damaa* 
COS.**    Travels  in  EgyPd  Ac  p.  867. 

a  QuiDtos  Cunius,  lib.  vi.  c.  &  torn.  ii.  p.  34.  edit,  fiipoot. 
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according  to  the  Talmudical  writers,  the  Jews  always  gave 
him  some  wine  with  incense  in  it,  in  order  to  stupify  ana  in- 
toxicate him.  This  custom  is  said  to  hdve  originated  in  the 
precept  recorded  in  Prov.  xxxi.  6.,  \rhich  sufficiently  explains 
the  reason  why  wine,  mingled  with  mjrrrb,  was  offered  to 
Jesus  Christ  when  on  the  cross.  (Mark  xv.  23.)  In  the 
latter  ages  of  the  Jewish  polity,  this  medicated  cup  of  wine 
was  so  generally  given  before  execution,  that  the  word  cup 
is  sometimes  put  in  the  Scriptures  for  d^th  itself.  Thus, 
Jesus  Christ,  in  his  last  prater  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane, 
said — 7^  it  be  possible  let  this  cvp  pass  from  me,  (Matt  xxvi 
39.  42. 


SECTION  II. 

or  TBI  BOMAN  JUDICATURK,  MANNKR  OF  TRIAL,  ,TRSATMCirr 
OP  PRISONERS,  AMD  OTHER  TRIBUlfALS  MEimOlfED  III  THE 
NEW  TESTAMENT. 

L  Judicial  proceedings  of  the  Romans, — ^IL  Privileges  and 
treatment  of  Roman  citizenSf  vhen  pritoners, — III.  Appeals 
to  the  imperial  tribunal — ^IV.  The  Roman  method  of  fetter- 
ing and  confining  criminals, — V.  The  Roman  tribunal*^ — 
VI.  Other  tribunals  mentioned  in  the  JVe%»  Testametit :'-' 
1.  The  Areopagut  at  Athens,-^-2,  The  Assembly  at  Ephesu^i. 

Wherever  the  Romans  extended  their  power,  they  also 
carried  their  laws ;  and  though,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
they  allowed  their  conquered  subjects  to  enjoy  the  free  per- 
formance of  theii  religious  worship,  as  well  as  the  holding  of 
some  inferior  courts  of  judicature,  yet  in  all  cases  of  a  capital 
nature  the  tribunal  of  the  Roman  prefect  or  president  was  the 
last  resort  Without  his  permission,  no  person  could  be  put 
to  death,  at  least  in  Judaea.  And  as  we  nnd  numerous  allu- 
sions in  the  New  Testament  to  the  Roman  judicature,  man- 
ner 'of  trial,  treatment  of  prisoners,  and  infliction  of  capital 
punishment,  a  brief  account  of  these  subjects  so  intimatc'.ly 
connected  with  the  political  state  of  Judtea  under  the  Romans, 
naturally  claims  a  place  in  the  present  sketch.^ 

I.  "The  judicial  proceedings  of  the  Romans  were  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  worthy  the  majestv,  honour,  and  magna- 
nimity of  that  people.  Instances,  indeed,  occur  of  a  most 
scandalous  venality  and  corruption  in  Roman  judges,  and  the 
story  of  Jugurtha  and  Verres  will  stand,  a  lasting  monument 
of  the  power  of  gold  to  pervert  justice  and  shelter  the  most 
atrocious  villany.  But,*in  general,  in  the  Roman  judicatures, 
both  in  the  imperial  city  and  in  the  provinces,  justice  was 
administered  with  impartiality ;  a  fair  and  honourable  trial 
was  permitted ;  the  allegations  of  the  plaintiff  and  defendant 
were  respectively  heard;  the  merits  of  the  cause  weighed 
and  scrutinized  with  cool  unbiassed  judgment;  and  an  equi- 
table sentence  pronounced.  The  Roman  law,  in  conformity 
to  the  first  principal  of  nature  and  reason,  ordained  that  no 
one  should  be  condemned  and  punished  without  a  previous 
public  trial.  This  was  one  of  the  decrees  of  the  twelve 
tables :  No  one  shall  be  condemned  before  he  is  iried,^  Under 
the  Roman  government,  both  in  Italy  and  in  the  provinces, 
this  universally  obtained.  After  the  cause  is  heard,  says 
Cicero,  a  man  may  be  acquitted :  but,  his  cause  unheard,  no 
one  can  be  condemned."  To  this  excellent  custom  among 
the  Romans,  which  the  law  of  nature  prescribes,  and  all  the 
principles  of  equity,  honour,  and  humanity  dictate,  there  are 
several  allusions  in  Scripture.    We  find  the  holy  apostles, 

«The  materials  of  this  section  are  priDclnaUy  derived  from  Dr.  Harwood's 
Introduction  to  the  New  Teatament  (a  woz  a  now  of  rare  occ  urrence),  vol.  ii. 
section  xvi.  the  texts  cited  being  carefully  verified  and  corrected.  The  sub- 
jects of  this  and  the  following  section  are  also  discussed  by  Dr.  Lardner, 
Credibility,  }>art  i.  book  i.  c.  10.  Sf  9—11. ;  and  especially  by  Calraet  in  his 
elaborate  Disoertation  ntr  let  suppHcea  dont  U  eat  parte  dana  VEerilure, 
inserted  in  his  Commentaire  Liltcrale,  torn.  i.  part  ii.  up.  3U7— -402.,  and  in 
his  Dissertations,  torn.  S.  p.  211.  et  teq.    See  also  MerilPs  Notae  PhiloIogicaE 


drechti.  1672. 

•  Interfici  inderonatum  quemcnnqne  homlnem,  etiam  xU  Tabulanim 
decreta  vetuerant  Fragment,  xii.  Tab.  tit.  27. 

•  C^usft  cognit&  niolri  posRunt  absolvi :  incosnitft  quideni  condemnarl 
nemo  potest  In  Verrem,  lib.  i.  c.  25.  "  Producinjt  the  laws  which  ordain 
that  no  person  sliall  suffer  death  without  a  legal  trial/'  Dion.  Halicam.  lib. 
iii..  p.  163.  Hudson.  "  He  did  not  allow  them  to  inflict  death  on  any  citizen 
uncondemned."  Ibid.  lib.  vi.  p.  370.  lib.  vii.  p.  42B.  edit.  Hudson,  Oxoii. 
1704.  "  They  thought  proper  to  call  him  to  justice,  as  it  is  contrary  to  the 
Koman  customs  tocondetnn  any  one  lo  death  without  a  previous  trial." 
Appian.  BeU.  Civil  lib.  iii-  p.  0Q6.  ToUii,l670.  "  Did uotjrou  iniserablv  murder 
LentnlQS  and  hla  associatea*  vrithout  their  being  either  judged  oi  coo- 
vlctedr*    Dion  Cassius,  lib.  46.  p.  4C3.    Reiraar. 
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who  did  not,  like  frantic  enthusiasts  and  visionaries,  court 
persecution,  but  embraced  every  legal  method  'which  the 
usages  and  maxims" of  those  times  had  established  to  avoid 
it,  and  to  extricate  themselves  from  calamities  and  sufferings, 
pleading  this  privilege,  reminding  the  Romans  of  it  when 
they  were  going  to  infringe  it,  and  in  a  spirited  manner  up- 
braiding their  persecutors  with  their  violation  of  it.  When 
Lysias,  the  Roman  tribune,  ordered  Saint  Paul  to  be  con- 
ducted into  the  castle,  and  to  be  examined  by  scourging,  that 
he  might  learn  what  he  had  done  that  enraged  the  mob  thus 
violently  against  him,  as  the  soldiers  were  fastening  him 
with  thongs  to  the  pillars  to  inflict  this  upon  him,  Paul  said 
o  the  centurion  who  was  appointed  to  attend  and  see  this  ex- 
ecuted, Doth  the  Roman  law  authorize  you  to  scourge  a  free- 
man of  Rome  uncondemned,  to  punish  him  before  a  legal 
sentence  hath  been  passed  upon  himt  (Acts  xxii.  25.)  'rne 
centurion  hearing  this  went  munediately  to  the  tribune,  bid- 
ding him  be  cautious  how  he  acted  upon  the  present  occa- 
sion, for  the  prisoner  was  a  Roman  citizen !  The  tribune 
upon  this  information  went  to  him,  and  said.  Tell  me  the 
truth.  Are  you  a  freeman  of  Rome  1  He  answered  in  the  af- 
firmative. It  cost  me  an  immense  sum,  said  the  tribune,  to 
purchase  this  privileffe.'  But  I  was  the  son  of  a  freeman,* 
said  the  apostle.  Unmediately,  therefore,  those  who  were 
ordered  to  examine  him  by  torture  desisted ;  and  the  tribune 
was  extremely  alarmed  that  he  had  bound  a  Roman  citizen. 
In  reference  to  this  also,  when  Paul  and  Silas  were  treated 
with  the  last  indignity  at  Philippi  by  the  multitude  abetted 
by  the  magistrates,  were  beaten  with  rods,  thrown  into  the 
public  gaol,  and  their  feet  fastened  in  the  stocks,  the  next 
morning  upon  the  magistrates  sending  their  lictors  to  the 

E risen  with  orders  to  the  keeper  for  the  two  men  whom  they 
ad  the  day  before  so  shamefully  and  cruelly  treated  to  be 
dismissed,  Paul  turned  to  the  messengers  and  said.  We  are 
Roman  citizens.  Your  magistrates  have  ordered  us  to  be 
publicly  scourged  without  a  legal  trial.  They  have  thrown 
us  into  a  dungeon.  And  would  they  now  have  us  steal 
away  in  a  silent  and  clandestine  manner  1  No!  Let  them 
come  in  person  and  conduct  us  out  themselves.  The  lictors 
returned  and  reported  this  answer  to  the  governors,  who  were 
greatly  alarmed  and  terrified  when  they  understood  they  were 
Soman  citizens.  Accordingly,  they  went  in  person  to  the 
gaol,  addressed  them  with  great  civility,  and  oegged  them 
m  the  most  respectful  terms  that  tliey  would  quietly  leave 
the  town.  (Acts  xvi.  37.)' 

^*  Here  we  cannot  but  remark  the  distinguished  humanity 
and  honour  which  St.  Paul  experienced  from  the  tribune 
Lysais.  His  whole  conduct  towards  the  apostle  was  worthy 
a  Roman.  This  most  generous  and  worthy  officer  rescued 
him  from  the  sannruinary  fury  of  the  mob,  who  had  seized 
the  apostle,  shut  the  temple  doors,  and  were  in  a  tumultuous 
manner  dragging  him  away  instantly  to  shed  his  blood. 
Afterwards,  also,  when  above  forty  Jews  associated  and 
mutually  bound  themselves  by  the  most  solemn  adjurations, 
that  they  would  neiUier  eat  nor  drink  till  they  had  assassi- 
nated him ;  when  the  tribxme  was  informed  of  this  conspiracy, 
to  secure  ^e  person  of  the  apostle  from  the  determined  .fury 
of  the  Jews,  ne  immediately  gave  orders  for  seventy  horse- 
men and  two  hundred  spearmen  to  escort  the  prisoner  to 
Cesarea,  where  the  procurator  resided ;  writing  a  letter,  in 
which  he  informed  the  president  of  the  vindictive  rage  of 
the  Jews  against  the  prisoner,  whom  he  had  snatched  from 
their  violence,  and  whom^  he  afterwards  discovered  to  be  a 

*■  Dion  Cassias  confirms  what  the  trfbane  here  asserts,  that  this  honour 
was  purchased  at  a  very  high  price.  "The  freedom  of  Rome  formerly," 
sajsthe  historian,  "could only  be  purchased  for  a  Urge  sum ;"  but  he  ob- 
serves, "that  In  the  reisn  of  Claudius,  when  Messalina  and  his  freedoien 
had  the  manasement  of  every  thing,  this  honour  became  so  cheap  that  any 
person  might  buy  it  for  a  lilUe  broken  gloss."  Dion  Caaaiua,  lib.  Ix.  p.  965. 
Reimar. 

•  "But  I  was  (V'ee  bom."  Probablj,  St.  Panl's  family  was  honoured  with 
the  freedom  of  Rome  for  enj^ging  in  Csesar's  party,  and  distinguishing 
themselves  in  his  causa  during  the  civil  wars.  Appian  informs  us,  that 
"  He  made  the  Laodiceans  and  Tarsensians  free,  and  exempted  them  from 
taxes ;  and  those  of  the  Tarsensians  who  had  been  sold  for  slaves,  ho  or- 
dera<i  by  an  edict  to  be  released  from  servitude."  Appian  de  Bell.  Civil, 
p.  1077.  Tbllil.  1670. 

>  It  was  deemed  a  great  aggravation  of  any  injury  by  the  Roman  law,  that 
It  was  done  in  public  before  the  people.  The  Philippian  magistrates,  there- 
fore, conscious  of  the  iniquity  which  they  had  committed,  and  of  the 
punishment  to  which  th(>y  were  liable,  might  well  be  afraid  :  for  Paul  and 
Bilas  had  their  option,  either  to  bring  a  civil  action  against  them,  or  to  indict 
them  criminally  for  the  injury  which  they  had  inflicted  on  the  apostle  and 
his  companion.  In  either  of  which  cases,  had  they  been  cast,  they  would 
be  rendered  infamous,  and  incapable  of  holding  any  magisterial  ofllce,  and 
subjected  to  several  other  legal  incapacities,  besides  the  punishment  they 
were  to  undergo  at  the  discretion  or  the  judxe^  which  in  so  atrocious  an 
yijury  would  not  have  been  small.    Biscoe  on  the  Acts,  vol.  i.  pp.  362—964. 

*  A0f9  JUtU.  87.  "  I  have  siiiM  towMd  tbat  be  Is  »  Roman  eiuseo." 


Roman  citizen.  In  consequence  of  this  epistle  Felix  gave 
the  apostle  a  kind  and  candid  reception  :  when  he  read  it,  he 
turned  to  him  and  said,  When  your  accusers  come  hither 
before  me,  I  will  give  your  cause  an  impartial  hearing.* 
And  accordingly  when  the  high-priest  Ananias  and  the  San- 
hedrin  went  down  to  Caesarea  with  one  TertuUus  an  orator, 
whose  eloquence  they  had  hired  to  aggravate  the  apostle's 
crimes  before  the  procurator,  Felix,  tliough  a  man  of  merce- 
nary and  profligate  character,^'  did  not  depart  from  the  Roman 
honour  in  this  regard  ;  and  would  not  violate  the  usual  pro- 
cesses of  judgment  to  gratify  this  body  of  men,  though  they 
were  the  most  illustnous  personages  of  the  province  he 
governed,  by  condemning  the  apostle  unheard,  and  yielding 
him,  poor  and  friendless  as  he  was,  to  their  fury,  merely 
upon  their  impeachment.  He  allowed  the  apostle  to  offer 
his  vindication  and  exculpate  himself  from  the  charges  thej 
had  alleged  against  him ;  «and  was  so  far  satisfied  with  his 
apology  as  to  give  orders  for  him  to  be  treated  as  a  prisoner 
at  large,  and  for  all  his  friends  to  have  free  access  to  him ; 
disappointing  those  who  thirsted  for  his  blood,  and  drawing 
down  upon  nimself  the  relentless  indignation  of  the  Jews, 
who,  undoubtedly,  from  such  a  disappointment,  would  be 
instigated  to  lay  all  his  crimes  and  oppressions  before  the 
emperor. 

^*'  The  same  strict  honour,  in  observing  the  usual  forms 
i  and  processes  of  the  Roman  tribunal,  appears  in  Festus  the 
successor  of  Felix.  Upon  his  entrance  into  his  province, 
when  the  leading  men  among  the  Jews  waited  upon  him  to 
congratulate  him  upon  his  accession,  and  took  that  opporta- 
nity  to  inveigh  with  great  bitterness  and  virulence  against 
the  apoglle,  soliciting  it  as  a  favour  (Acts  xxv.  3.^  tliat  he 
would  send  him  to  Jerusalem,  designing,  as  it  afterwards 
appeared,  had  he  complied  with  their  request,  to  have  liired 
rumans  to  murder  him  on  the  road,  Festus  told  them,  that 
it  was  his  will  that  Paul  should  remain  i  i  custody  at  Caesa- 
rea ;  but  that  any  persons  whom  they  fixed  upon  might  go 
down  along  with  him,  and  produce  at  his  tribunal  what  they 
had  to  allege  against  the  prisoner.  This  was  worthy  the 
Roman  honour  and  spirit.  How  importunate  and  urgent  the 
priests  and  prinqipal  magistrates  of  Jerusalem,  when  Festus 
was  in  this  c;ipital,  were  witli  him  to  pass  sentence  of  death 
upon  the  apostle,  merely  upon  their  impeachment,  and  upon 
the  atrocious  crimes  with  which  they  loaded  him,  appears 
from  what  the  procurator  himself  told  king  Agrippa  and 
Bernice  upon  a  visit  they  paid  him  at  Caesarea,  to  congrahi- 
late  him  upon  his  new  government.  I  have  here,  said  he,  a 
man  whom  my  predecessor  left  in  custody  when  he  quitted 
this  province.  During  a  short  visit  I  paid  to  Jerusalem,  upon 
my  arrival  I  was  solicited  by  the  priests  and  principal  magis- 
trates to  pass  sentence  of  death  upon  him.  To  these  urgent 
entreaties  I  replied,  that  it  was  not  customary  for  the  Romans 
to  gratify  (xxv.  16.)  any  man  with  the  death  of  another; 
that  the  laws  of  Rome  enacted  that  he  who  is  accused  should 
have  his  accuser  face  to  face ;  and  have  license  to  answer 
for  himself  concerning  the  crimes  laid  against  him.^ 

II.  "  It  appears  from  numberless  passages  in  the  classics 
that  a  Roman  citizen  could  not  legally  be  scourged."  This 
was  deemed  to  the  last  degree  dishonourable,  the  most  daring 
indignity  and  insult  upon  the  Roman  name.  *  A  Roman  citi- 
zen, judigos!'  exclaims  Cic«ro  in  his  oration  against  Vcrres, 
» was  piiblicly  beaten  with  rods  in  the  forum  of  Messina : 
during  this  public  dishonour,  no  groan,  no  other  expression 
of  the  unhappy  wretch  was  heard  amidst  the  crucltii-s  he 
suffered,  and  the  sound  of  the  strokes  that  were  inflicted,  but 
this,  I  am  a  Roman  citizen  !  By  this  declaration  that  he  was 
a  Roman  citizen,  he  fondly  imagined  that  he  should  put  an 
end  to  the  ignominy  and  cruel  usage  to  w^hich  he  was  now 
subjected.^^     The  orator  afterwards  breaks  forth  into  this 

»  Acts  xxiii.  35.  Literally,  "  Hear  it  through ;  give  the  whole  of  it  an  atten- 
tive examination."  Similar  expressions  occur  in  Polybiu.<«,  lib.  i.  pp.  39.  170. 
1^  Ith  iv.  p.  328.  edit.  Hanov.  1G19.    See  also  Dion.  Halicarn.  Ub.  x.  p.  304. 

•  Felix  per  omne  ssTilium  ac  libidinem,  jus  regiiim  servili  ingenin  exer- 
cuit.  Tacitus  Hist.  lib.  v.  p.  397.  edit.  Diiblm.  Felix  cuncla  nialeficia  im- 
pune  ratus.    Annal.  xii  54.    He  hoped  also  that  money,  &.C..  Acts  xxiv.  26. 

1  "  Senators,"  saitli  Piso,  "  the  law  ordains  that  he  who  is  accu««ed  siiould 
hear  his  accusation,  and  after  having  offered  his  defence,  to  wail  the  sen- 
tence of  the  judges."  Appian,  Bell.  Ci?ii.  lib.  iii.  p.  911.  Tollii,  Amst.  1670. 
"He  said,  that  what  he  now  attempted  to  do  was  the  last  tyranny  and  des- 
potism, that  the  same  person  should  be  both  accuser  and  judge,  and  should 
arbitrarily  dictate  the  degree  of  punishment"  Diun.  Halicarn.  lib.  vii.  p. 
428.    Hudson. 

•  Facinus  est  vlnciri  civem  Romanum :  acelas  verberari.  In  Verrem,  lib. 
V.  170. 

•  Ci^debatur  virgis  in  medio  foro  Messinnctvis  Romanas,  judices :  cum 
interea  nullus  gemitus,  nulla  vox  alia  isiins  miseti,  inter  dolorem  crept> 
tamque  plagamm  audiebatur,  nisi  hiec,  Civis  Romanus  sum.  Hac  se  com* 
meuioratione  civitatin  omnia  verbera  depulsumm  cruciatumqiM  a  corpor» 
dejectunun  arbitrabftttir.    Cicero  In  Verrem,  Ub.  v.  102l 
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pathetic  prosopopoeia :  '  O  transporting  name  of  liberty !  O 
the  distinguishea  priyilege  of  Roman  freedom !  O  Porcian 
and  5^mpronian  laws !  Are  things  at  last  come  to  this 
wretched^  state,  that  a  Roman  citizen,  in  a  Roman  province, 
in  the  most  public  and  open  manner,  should  be  braten  with 
ods  !'*  The  historian  Appian,  after  relating  how  Marcelius, 
to  express  his  scorn  and  contempt  of  Ca^ar,  seized  a  person 
of  some  distinction,  to  whom  Cssar  had  given  his  freedom, 
and  b«it  him  with  rods,  bidding  him  go  and  show  Cesar  the 
marVs  of  the  scourges  he  haa  received,  observes,  th?it  this 
was  an  indignity  which  is  never  inflicted  upon  a  Roman 
citizen  for  any  enormity  whatever.'  Agreeably  to  this  cus- 
tom, which  also  obtained  at  Athens,  in  the  Adt^lpni  of  Terence, 
one  of  the  persons  of  the  drama  says  to  another,  If  you  con- 
tinue to  be  troublesome  and  impertinent,  you  shall  be  instantly 
seized  and  dragged  within,  and  there  you  shall  be  torn  and 
mangled  with  scourges  within  an  inch  of  your  life.  What ! 
a  freeman  scourged,  replies  Sanuio.'  To  this  privilege  of 
Roman  citizens,  whose  freedom  exempted  them  from  this 
indigninr  and  dishonour,  there  are  several  references  in  Scrip- 
ture. St.  Paul  pleads  this  immunity.  He  said  to  ilie  cen- 
tarion,  as  they  were  fastening  him  to  the  pillar  with  thongs 
to  inflict  npon  him  this  punishment.  Is  it  lawful  for  you  to 
scourge  a  Roman  1*  So  also  at  Philippi  he  told  the,  messen- 
geis  of  the  magistrates,  They  have  beaten  us  opeulj  uncon- 
demned,  being  Romans,  and  have  cast  us  into  prison,  and 
now  do  they  thrust  us  out  privately;  no,  verily,  but  let  them 
come  themselves  and  fetch  us  out.  And  the  sergeants  told 
these  words  to  the  magistrates,  and  they  feared  when  they 
heard  that  they  were  Romans,  and  were  conscious  they  had 
used  them  witn  a  contumely  and  dishonour  which  subjected 
them  to  the  just  displeasure  of  the  Roman  senate. 

"  Neither  was  it  lawful  for  a  Roman  citizen  to  be  bound,* 
to  be  examined  by  the  question,  or  to  be  the  subject  of  any 
ingenious  and  cruel  arts  of  tormenting  to  extort  a  confession 
from  him.  These  punishments  were  deemed  servile ;  torture 
was  not  exercised  but  upon  slaves  ;^  freemen  were  privileged 
from  this  inhumanity  ana  ignominy.  It  is  a  flagrant  enormity, 
says  Cicero,  for  a  Roman  citizen  to  be  bound  :^  not  meaning 
by  that,  that  it  was  unlawful  for  a  Roman  to  be  fettered  and 
imprisoned ;  but  it  was  in  the  highest  degree  unjustifiable  and 
illegal  for  a  freeman  of  Rome  to  be  bound  in  order  to  be  tor- 
tur«i  for  the  discovery  of  his  crimes.  Dion  Cassiiis,  parti- 
cularizing the  miseries  of  Claudius's  government,  observes, 
that  Messalina  and  Narcissus,  and  the  rest  of  his  freemen, 
seized  the  occasion  that  now  ofTorcd  to  perpetrate  the  last 
enormities.  Among  other  excesses  they  employed  slaves 
and  freedmen  to  be  informers  against  their  masters.  They 
put  to  the  torture  several  persons  of  the  iirst  distinction,  not 
merely  foreigners,  but  citizens ;  not  only  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, but  some  even  of  the  Roman  knights  and  senators: 
though  Claudius,  when  he  first  entered  upon  his  government, 
had  bound  himself  under  a  solemn  oath  that  he  would  never 
apply  the  torture  to  any  Roman  citizen.^  These  two  pas- 
sages from  Cicero  and  Dion  illustrate  what  St.  Luke  relates 
concerning  L^sias  the  tribnne.  This  oflicer,  not  knowing 
the  dignity  of  his  prisoner,  had,  in  violation  of  this  privilege 
of  Roman  citizens,  given  orders  for  the  apostle  to  be  bound, 
and  examined  by  scourging.  (Acts  xxii.  24,  25.)  When 
he  was  afterwards  informed  by  his  centurion  that  Sl  Paul 
was  a  freeman  of  Rome,  the  sacred  historian  observes,  that 
upon  receiving  this  intelligence,  the  chief  captain  was  afraid, 
alter  he  knew  that  he  was  a  Roman,  and  hecause  he  had 
bound  him.  (xxii.  29.) 

III.  ^  We  find  that  St.  Paul,  when  he  discovered  that 
Fostus  his  judge  was  disposed  to  gratify  the  Jews,  appealed 
from  a  provincial  court  to  the  imperial  tribunal ;  transferred 
his  cause,  by  appeal,  from  the  junsdiction  of  the  Roman  pro- 
curator to  tlie  decision  of  the  emperor.    This  appears  to  be 

i  O  oomen  dulce  Kbentii !  O  jus  ezlmiinn  nostras  cWitatis !   O  lex  Por- 
eta,  leg^ue  Semprooia!  Haccine  tandem  omnia  reced«runt,  ut  civiaRo- 
naoad  in  proviocia  popuU  Romani,  dele^atis  in  foro  \irglB  cederetur. 
Ibtil.  163. 
«  Appian.  BelL  ChriL  lib.  IL  p.  731.  ToUii. 

•  Nam  •!  molestus  pergia  esse,  iam  hitro  abiipiere,  atque  Ibl 
U^ue  ad  necem  operiere  loris.    S.  loria  liber. 

Adelphiy  act  ii.  scenal.  Ter.  28. 

•  Arts  xxH.  25.  The  consul  Ma/cellus  scourged  with  rods  one  of  the  ma« 
fflstmlesof  that  place  who  came  to  Rome,  declaring  he  inflicted  this  as  a 
oablle  token  that. be  was  no  Roman  cltixen.  Plutarch,  in  Ceesar.  p.  1391. 
e*Ut  tir.  8cephen. 

•  Farinus  est  Tinciri  cWem  Ronianum.    Cicero  in  Verr.  lib.  y.  170. 

•  Q.  Gallium  prtetorem,  serrilem  In  roodom  lorsit  Sueton.  in  vita  Au- 
(ti4i.  cap,  27.  p.  192.  Variorum  Edit. 

f  ^e  the  last  note  but  one. 

•  Dion  Caaaius,  lib.  Iz.  p.  963. 


another  sinsrular  privilege  which  a  freeman  of  Rome  enjoyed. 
The  sacrea  historian  relates,  that  after  Festus  had  stayed 
about  ten  days  in  the  metropolis,  he  went  down  to  Caesarea^ 
and  the  next  day  after  his  arrival  he  summoned  a  court,  as- 
cended the  bencn,  and  ordered  Paul  to  be  brought  before  him. 
Here,  as  he  stood  at  the  bar,  his  prosecutors  from  Jerusalem 
with  great  virulence  charged  him  with  many  heinous  and 
atrocious  crimes,  none  of  which,  upon  strict  examination, 
they  were  able  to  prove  against  him.  For  in  his  apology  he 
publicly  declared,  in  the  most  solemn  terms,  that  they  could 
not  convict  him  of  any  one  instance  of  a  criminal  behaviour, 
either  to  the  law,  the  temple,  or  to  tlie  Roman  emperor. 
Festus  then,  being  (Acts  xxv.  9.)  desirous  to  ingratiate  him- 
self with  the  Jews,  asked  him  if  he  was  willing  his  cause 
should  be  tried  at  Jerusalem.  To  this  proposal  Paul  replied, 
I  am  now  before  Caesar's  tribunal,  where  my  cause  ought  to 
be  impartially  canvassed  and  decided.  You  yourself  are  con- 
scious that  I  have  been  guiltj  of  nothing  criminal  against 
my  countrymen.  If  I  have  injured  them,  if  1  have  perpe- 
trated any  capibil  crime,  I  submit  without  reluctance  to  capital 
punishment.  But  if  all  the  charges  they  have  now  brought 
against  me  are  proved  to  be  absolutely  false  and  groundless, 
no  person  can  condemn  me  to  death  merely  to  gratify  them. 
I  appeal  to  the  emperor.  Festus,  after  deliberating  with  the 
Roman  council,  turned  and  said  to  him.  Have  you  appealed 
to  the  emperor  1  You  shall  then  go  and  be  judged  oy  the 
emperor.  From  the  above-mentioned  particulars,  whicn  are 
corroborated  by  several  other  similar  incidents  in  the  Roman 
history,  it  appears  that  a  Roman  citizen  could  by  appeal 
remove  his  cause  out  of  the  provinces  to  Rome.  '  It  was,' 
says  Mr.  Melinoth,  *  one  of  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen, 
secured  by  the  Sempronian  law,  that  he  could  not  be  capitally 
convicted  but  by  tiie  suffrage  of  the  people,  .which  seems 
to  have  been  still  so  far  in  force  as  to  make  it  necessary 
to  send  the  person  here  mentioned  to  Rome.''  We  are  in- 
formed by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  that  the  ever-memo- 
rable Poplicola  enacted  tliis  law,  that  if  any  Roman  governor 
showed  a  disposition  to  condemn  any  one  to  death,  to  scourge 
him,  or  despoil  him  of  his  property,  that  any  nrivate  person 
should  have  liberty  to  appeal  from  his  junsaiction  to  the 
judgment  of  the  people,  tnat  in  the  me^n  time  he  should  re- 
ceive no  personad  harm  from  the  magistracy  till  his  cause 
was  finally  decided  by  the  people.'"  This  law,  which  was 
instituted  at  the  first  establishment  of  the  commonwealth, 
continued  in  force  under  the  emperors.  If  a  freeman  of 
Rome,  in  any  of  the  provinces,  deemed  himself  and  his  cause 
to  be  treated  by  the  president  with  dishonour  and  injustice, 
he  could  by  appeal  remove  it  to  Rome  to  the  determination 
of  the  emperor.  Suetonius  informs  us  that  Augustus  dele- 
gated a  number  of  consular  persons  at  Rome  to  receive  the 
appeals  of  people  in  the  provinces,  and  that  he  appointed  one 
person  to  superintend  the  affairs  of  each  province.  >  >  A  passage 
m  Pliny's  epistle  confirms  this  right  and  privilege  which 
Roman  freemen  enjoyed  of  appealing  from  provincial  courts 
to  Rome,  and,  in  consequence  of  sucn  an  appeal,  bein^jr  re- 
moved, as  St.  Paul  was,  to  the  capital,  to  take  their  trial  in 
tlie  supreme  court  of  judicature.  In  that  celebrated  epistle 
to  Trajan,  who  desired  to  be  informed  concerning  the  princi- 
ples and  conduct  of  the  Christians,  ho  thus  writes :  *  The 
method  I  have  observed  towards  those  who  have  been  brougrht 
before  me  as  Christians  is  this — I  interrogated  them  whether 
they  were  Christians:  if  they  confessed,  i  repealed  the  ques- 
tion twice  again,  adding  threats  at  the  same  tinie,  when,  if 
they  still  persevered,  1  ordered  tliera  to  be  immediately 
punished ;  tor  I  was  persuaded,  whatever  the  nature  of  their 
opinions  might  be,  a  contumacious  and  inflexible  obstinacy 
certainly  deserved  correction.  There  were  others,  alsi), 
brought  before  me,  possessed  with  the  same  infatuation, 
but,  being  citizens  ol  Rome,  I  directed  them  to  be  carried 
thither.'w 

IV.  "  The  Roman  method  of  fettering  and  confining  cri- 
minals was  singular.  One  end  of  a  chain,  that  was  of  com- 
modious length,  was  fixed  about  the  right  arm  of  the  prisoner, 
and  tlie  other  end  was  fastened  to  the  left  arm  of  a  soldier. 
Thus  a  soldier  was  coupled  to  the  prisoner,  and  every  where 

•  Mr.  Melmolh's  note  on  the  97th  letter  in  the  lOlh  book  of  Pliny's  Epis>  * 
ties,  vol.  iLD.  672.  3d  ediU 

10  Dion.  Halicam.  lib.  v.  p.  2B1.  edit  Oxon.  1701.  See  also  p.  331.  ejusdem 
edit. 

i>  AppellaUonesqaotsnnisurbanorum  quidem  litlcatorum  prvtoridelefta- 
vtt;  acprorincialiumconsularibusviris,  quossingulos  cujusque  provincie 
necotiis  reposuisaet.  dueton.  vit.  August,  cap.  33.  p.  208.  edi(.  var.  Lug.  Bat. 

*«  PUnii  Epistols,  lib.  x.  epist.  97.  pp.  722, 723.  ed.  var.  1669. 
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attended  and  guarded  higaJ  This  manner  of  confinement  is 
frequently  mentioned,  and  there  are  many  beautiful  allusions 
to  It  in  the  Roman  writers.  Thus  was  St.  Paul  confined. 
Fettered'  in  this  manner,  he  delivered  his  apologry  before 
Festus,  king  Agrippa,and  Bemice.  And  it  was  this  circum- 
stance that  occasioned  one  of  the  most  pathetic  and  affecting 
strokes  of  true  oratory  that  ever  was  displayed  either  in  the 
Grecian  or  Roman  senate.  Would  to  Gdithat  not  oniy  thou, 
hut  abo  ALL  thai  hear  nie  this  day^  were  both  almost  and  altO" 
gether  such  a»  lam^  except  then  Sonda  !  What  a  prodigious 
effect  must  this  striking  conclusion,  and  the  sight  of  the  irons 
held  up'  to  enforce  it,  make  upon  the  minds  of  the  audience ! 
During  the  two  years  that  St.  Paul  was  a  prisoner  at  large,  and 
lived  at  Rome  in  his  own  hired  house,  he  was  subjected  to  this 
confinement.  Paul  was  suffered  to  dwell  with  a  soldier  that 
kept  him.  The  circumstance  of  publicly  wearing  his  chain, 
and  being  thus  coupled  to  a  soldier,  was  very  disgraceful  ana 
dishonourable,  and  the  ignominy  of  it  would  naturally  occa- 
sion the  desertion  of  former  friends  and  acquaintance.  Hence 
the  apostle  immortalizes  the  name  of  Onesiphorus,  and  fer- 
vently intercedes  with  God  to  bless  his  family,  and  to  re- 
member him  in  the  day  of  future  recompense,  for  a  rare 
instance  of  distinguished  fidelity  and  affection  to  him  when 
all  had  turned  away  from  him  and  forsaken  him.  The  lard 
give  mercy  to  the  house  of  Onesiphorue,  for  he  oft  refreshed  me^ 
and  was  not  ashamed  of  my  chain,  but  immeaiatelu  upon  his 
arri'^al  in  Rome  he  sought  me  out  very  diligently  till  he  found 
me  /  The  Lord  grant  unto  him  that  he  may  fiiid  mercy  of  the 
LoKfl  in  that  day.  (2  Tim.  i.  16, 17,  18.) 

**  Sometimes  the  prisoner  was  fastened  to  two  soldiers, 
one  on  each  side,  wearing  a  chain  both  on  his  right  and  left 
hand.  Su  Paul  at  first  was  thus  confined.  When  the  tri- 
bune received  him  from  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  he  com- 
manded him  to  be  bound  with  two  chains.  (Acts  xxi.  33.^ 
In  this  manner  was  Peter  fettered  and  confined  by  Heroa 
Agrippa.  The  same  night  Peter  was  sleeping  between  two  sol- 
diers^ bound  with  two  chains.  (Acts  xii.  6.) 

"  It  further  appears,  that  if  the  soldiers,  who  were  thus  ap- 
pointed to  guard  criminals,  and  to  whom  they  were  chained, 
suffered  the  prisoner  to  escape,  they  were  punished  with 
death.  Thus,  when  Peter  was  delivered  out  of  prison  by  a 
miracle,  the  next  morning  we  read  there  was  no  small  con- 
fusion among  the  soldiers  who  were  appointed  his  guards, 
and  to  whom  he  had  been  chained,  what  was  become  of 
Peter. 

"  Whence  it  appears  that  his  deliverance  had  been  effected, 
and  his  shackles  tiad  been  miraculously  unloosed,  without 
their  knowledge,  when  they  were  sunk  in  repose.  Upon 
which  Herod,  after  making  a  fruitless  search  for  him,  ordered 
all  those  who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  custody  of  Peter 
to  be  executed.  (Acts  xii.  19.^  In  like  manner  also  keepers 
of  prisons  were  punished  witii  death,  if  the  confined  made 
their  escape.  This  is  evident  from  what  is  related  concern- 
ing the  imprisonment  of  Paul  and  Silas  at  Philippi.  lliese, 
af&r  their  oodies  were  mangled  with  scourges,  were  precipi- 
tated into  the  public  dungeon,  and  their  feet  were  made  fast 
in  the  stocks.    At  midnignt  these  good  men  pray  ad  and  sang 

Sraiaes  to  God  in  these  circumstances ;  when  suddenly  a 
readful  earthquake  shook  the  whole  prison  to  its  foundation, 
all  the  doors  in  an  instant  flew  open,  and  the  shackles  of  all 
tlie  prisoners  dropped  to  the  ground.  This  violent  concus- 
sion awakening  tne  keeper,  when  he  saw  the  doors  of  the 
prison  wide  open,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  was  goinr  to 
plunge  it  in  his  bosom,  concluding  that  all  the  prisoners  nad 
escaped.  In  that  crisis  Paul  calleSi  to  him  with  a  loud  voice, 
entreating  him  not  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  himself,  assur- 
ing him  all  the  prisoners  were  safe. 

V.  "The  Roman  tribunal,'  if  we  may  judge  of  it  from 
what  is  related  concerning  Pilate's,  was  erected  on  a  raised 
stage,  the  floor  of  which  was  embellished  with  a  tesselated 
pavement.  This  consisted  of  little  square  pieces  of  marble, 
or  of  stones  of  rarious  colours,  which  were  disposed  and  ar- 
ranged with  great  art  and  elegance,  to  fohn  a  chequered  and 
pleasing  appearance.^     Pliny  informs  us  that  this  refinement 

1  Qaemadmodum  eftdein  catena  et  ciistodtam  et  mUitem  copalat,  tic  ista 

ai]»  tain  (:i  «similia  aunt,  pariter  incedont.    Senecs  EpisL  &  torn.  U.  p.  13. 
Ironovti,  1672.    So  alao  Manilfua. 

yinctonim  dominas,  aociuaque  in  parte  catens, 

Inierdam  pteiiia  innnzia  corpora  aervau— Lib.  V.  ▼.  028,  629. 

•  In  like  manner  the  brave  hut  unfortunate  Eamenes  addreaaed  a  very 
path^c  speech  to  hi«  armj,  with  hia  fetters  on.  Plutarch,  Eumenea.  Jua. 
tin,  lib.  XIV.  cap.  a  ... 

•  Prulotam,  sicut  erat  catenatua,  manum  oatendit  Juatln,  lib.  zlv.  cap.3. 
p.  395.    GronoTJi. 

«  OpuB  teaaeUatum  ex  parrulia  coloria  ?arii  laplIUa  qoadratia  eonstabat, 
luibua  aolom  paTimenti  iocruatabaiur.    Varro  de  re  ruatica,  lib.  Ui.  1. 


was  first  introduced  among  the  Romans  by  Sylla.*  Their 
great  men  were  so  fond  of  this  magnificence,  and  thought  it 
so  essential  to  the  elegance  and  spIendouT  of  life,  that  they 
appear  to  have  carried  with  them  these  splendid  materials  to 
form  and  compose  these  elaborate  floors,  for  their  tents,  for 
their  houses,  and  for  their  tribunals,  wherever  they  removed** 
— from  a  depraved  and  most  wretchedly  vitiated  taste,  at  last 
deeming  them  ^  necessary  and  indispensable  furniture,  not 
merely  a  vain  and  proud  display  of  grandeur  and  greatness. 
With  this  variegatcKl  pavement,  composed  of  pieces  of  mar- 
ble or  stone  thus  disposed  and  combined,  the  evangelist 
informs  us,  that  the  floor  of  Pilate's  tribunal  was  oroamented. 
(John  xix.  13.)  Such  an  embellishment  of  a  tribunal  was 
only  a  proud  ostentatious  display  to  the  worid  of  Italian 
greatness  and  maffnificence,  calculated  less  for  real  use  than 
to  strike  the  beholders  with  an  idea  of  the  boundless  prodi- 
gality and  extravagance  of  the  Romans. 

'*  Having  mentioned  Pilate  the  Roman  procurator,  we  can- 
not close  Uiis  section  without  remarking  the  eflforts  he  re- 
peatedly made,  when  he  sat  in  judgment  upon  Jesus,  to  save 
him  from  the  determined  fury  of  the  Jews.  Five  successive 
attempts  are  enumerated  by  commentators  and  critics.  He 
had  tlie  fullest  conviction  of  his  innocence— that  it  was  merely 
through  malice,  and  a  virulence  which  nothing  could  pla- 
cate, that  they  demanded  his  execution.  Yet  though  Uie 
governor  for  a  long  time  resisted  all  their  united  clamour  and 
importunity,  and,  conscious  that  he  had  done  nothing  worthy 
of  death,  steadily  refused  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  con- 
demnation upon  him ;  yet  one  argument,  which  in  a  menacing 
manner  they  addressed  to  him,  at  last  totally  shook  his  firm- 
ness, and  induced  him  to  yield  to  their  sanguinary  purpose. 
The  Jews,  after  aggravating  his  guilt,  and  employing  every 
expedient  in  vain  to  influence  the  president  to  mmct  capital 
punishment  upon  him,  at  last  cried  out :  If  thou  let  this  man 

fo,  thou  art  not  Csesar'^s  friend;  whosoever  maketh  himself  a 
ing^  ftpeaketh  against  Csesar,  Upon  hearing  this,  all  his 
former  firmness  instantly  vanished ;  he  could  stem  the  torrent 
of  popular  fury  no  longer :  to  this  he  yielded,  and  immediately 
ordered  his  execution.  Then  delivered  he  hiwiy  therefore^  to  them 
to  be  erudjied.  This  conduct  of  Pilate  arose  from  his  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  character  and  temper  of  his  master  Tiberius, 
who  was  a  gloomy  old  tyrant, day  and  ni^ht  incessantly  haunted 
with  the  fiends  of  jealousy  ana  suspicion — ^who  would  never 
forgive  any  innovations  in  his  government,  but  punished  the 
authors  and  abettors  of  them  with  inexorable  death.'  Pilate, 
tlierefore,  hearing  the  Jews  reiterating  this  with  menacca, 
that  if  he  let  him  go  he  was  not  Coesar's  friend — ^knowing 
the  jealousy  and  cruelty  of  Tiberius,*  and  fearing  that  the 
disappointed  rage  of  the  Jews  would  instigate  them  to  accuse 
him  to  the  old  tyrant,  as  abetting  and  suffering  a  person  to 
escape  with  impunity,  who  had  assumed  the  regal  title  and 
character  in  one  of  his  provinces,  was  alarmed  for  his  own 
safety ;  and  rather  than  draw  down  upon  his  devoted  head 
the  resentment  of  the  sovereign,  who  would  never  forgive  or 
forget  an  injury,  real  or  imaginary,  contrary  to  his  own  judg- 
ment and  clear  persuasion  of  the  innocence  of  Jesus,  sen- 
tenced him  to  be  crucified.'^ 

VI.  As  the  Romans  allowed  the  inhabitants  of  conauered 
countries  to  retain  their  local  tribunals,  we  find  incidental 
mention  made  in  tlie  New  Testament  of  provincial  courts  of 
justice.  Two  of  these  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  claim 
a  distinct  notice  in  this  place;  viz.  1.  The  Areopagus,  at 
Athens;  and,  3.  The  Assembly,  at  Ephesus. 

1.  The  tribunal  of  the  Arkopaous  is  said  to  have  been 
instituted  at  Athens,  by  Cecrops  the  founder  of  that  city, 
and  was  celebrated  for  the  strict  equity  of  its  decisions. 
Among  the  various  causes  of  which  it  took  cognizance,  were 
matters  of  religion,  the  consecration  of  new  gods,  erection 
of  temples  and  altars,  and  the  introduction  of  new  ceremonies 
into  divine  worship.  On  this  account  St.  Paul  was  brought 
before  the  tribunal  of  Areopagus  as  a  setter  forth  of  slnmge 
gods,  because  he  preached  unto  the  Athenians,  Jesus  and 
A.f0av€wify  or  the  nesurreetion.  (Acts  xvii.  18.)  Its  sittings 
were  held  on  the  Aftnt  lltc^or,  or  Bill  of  Mars  (whence  its 
name  was  derived),  which  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  city 
of  Athens,  opposite  to  die  Acropolis  or  citadel,  and  is  an 
insulated  precipitous  rock,  broken  towards  the  south,  and  on 
the  north  side  sloping  gently  down  to  the  temple  of  Thesus. 

•  Uthoatrota  acceptavere  anb  Sylla.    PUnii  Riat  Nat.  lib.  xxxvt.  p.  60. 

•  In  expedltionibtta  teaaeOa  at  aecUUa  pavimenta  circumtuliaae.  0Qeto> 
niua  vita  J.  Ceaaria.  cap.  46.  p.  74.  edit  Tarionim  Lqc.  BaL  1668:  Vid.  etlam 
not    Balmaaii  in  loc. 

t  Bee  Suetoniua,  Tkcttua,  Dion  CMalna. 

■  PliUo  malcea  tbe  very  aame  remark  eonceminf  Pil*t6|  p.  390.  edit 
Mangey. 
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its  appeaiBsce  is  thus  described  hj  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke :— *<  It 
is  not  possible  to  conceive  a  situation  of  greater  peril,  or  one 
more  calculated  to  nrove  the  sincerity  of  a  preacher,  than  that 
in  which  the  apostle  was  here  placed :  and  the  truth  of  this, 
perhaps,  will  never  be  better  felt  than  by  a  spectator,  who 
nom  this  eminence  actually  beholds  the  monuments  of  pagan 
pomp  and  superstition,  by  which  he,  whom  the  Athenians 
considered  as  the  setter  firth  of  strange  goda.  was  then  sur- 
rounded :  reptesenting  to  the  imagination  the  disciples  of 
Socrates  andT  of  Plato,  the  dogmatist  of  the  porch,  and  the 
sceptic  of  the  academy,  addressed  by  a  poor  and  lowly  man, 
who,  rude  in  speeek,  without  the  enheing  words  of  man's  wis^ 
dam,  enjoined  precepts  contrary  to  their  taste,  and  very  hostile 
to  their  prejudices.  One  of  the  peculiar  privileges  of  the 
Areopagits  seems  to  have  been  set  at  defiance  by  the  zeal  of 
Saint  Paul  on  this  occasion ;  namely,  that  of  inflicting  ex- 
treme and  exemplary  punishment  upon  any  person,  who 
should  slight  the  celebration  of  the  holy  mysteries,  or  blas- 
pheme the  gods  of  Greece.  We  ascended  to  the  summit  by 
means  of  steps  cut  in  the  natural  stone.  The  sublime  scene 
here  exhibit^,  is  so  striking,  that  a  brief  description  of  it 
may  prove  how  truly  it  ofiers  to  us  a  commentary  upon  the 
apostle's  words,  as  they  were  delivered  upon  the  spot.  He 
stood  upon  the  to^  of  the  rock,  and  beneath  the  canopy  of 
heaven.  Before  him  there  was  spread  a  jglorious  prospect  of 
mountains,  islands,  seas,  and  skies :  behmd  him  towered  the 
lofty  Acropolis,  crowned  with  all  its  marble  temples.  Thus 
eveiT  object,  whether  in  the  face  of  nature,  or  among  the 
works  of  art,  conspired  to  elevate  the  mind,  and  to  fill  it 
with  reverence  towards  that  Being,  who  made  and  governs  the 
tporld  (Acts  xvii.  24.  38.)  ;  who  sitteth  in  that  light  which 
no  moilal  eye  can  approach,  and  yet  Lb  nigh  unto  the  meanest 
of  his  creatures;  tn  whom  we  live  ana  move  and  have  our 
being.''i 

2.  The  Assembly  mentioned  in  Acts  xix,  39.  is,  most 
probably,  that  belonging  to  the  district  of  Ephesus,  Asia 
Minor  being  divided  into  several  districts,  each  of  which  had 
its  appropriate  legal  assembly.  Some  of  these  are  referred 
to  bj  Cicero,^  and  many  others  are  mentioned  by  Pliny,* 
particularly  this  of  Ephesus.  The  VpAfA/uunwc  or  chief  officer 
says,  that  if  Demetnus  had  any  claim  of  property  to  make, 
there  were  civil  courts  in  which  he  might  sue :  if  he  had 
crimes  to  object  to  any  person,  the  proconsul  was  there,  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  charge :  but,  if  he  had  complaints  of 
a  poUtioil  nature  to  prefer,  or  had  any  thing  to  say  which 
might  redonnd  to  the  honour  of  their  goddess,  there  was  the 
usual  legal  assembly  of  the  district  belonging  to  Ephesus, 
in  which  it  ought  to  be  proposed.  The  regular  periods  of 
such  assemblies,  it  appears,  were  three  or  four  times  a  month ; 
although  they  were  convoked  extraordinarily  for  the  despatch 
of  any  pressing  business.^ 
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I.  It  has  been  shown  in  a  preceding  chapter,^  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  worehip  of  the  only  true  God  was  a  fun- 
damental object  of  the  Mosaic  polity.  The  government  of 
the  Israelites  being  a  Theocracy^  that  is,  one  in  which  the 
supreme  legislative  power  was  vested  in  the  Almighty,  who 
was  regarded  as  their  king,  it  was  to  be  expected  that,  in  a 
state  confessedly  religious,  crimes  against  the  Supreme  Ma- 
jesty of  Jehovan  should  occupy  a  primary  place  in  ttie  statutes 
given  by  Moses  to  that  people.    Accordingly, 

t  Dr.  Clarice's  Travels,  toI  ?1.  pp.  263— S6S.  See  also  Mr.  IKxlwell's  Clas- 
aieal  aodTopngnphieal  Tour  through  Greece,  vol.  i.  pp.  361,  3GS. 

*  Cicero,  JBpiat.  ad  AttiooiD,  lib.  ▼.  ep.  20. 

a  Plinj,  Hlflt.  NaL  lib.  ▼.  cc  26.  29.  ^  33.  See  also  Cellarii  OeograpbJa 
Ancigiia,  ret  iL  p.  127. 

*  Bfacoe  on  the  A6t%  toL  L  p.  312L,  and  Bloomfleld'a  AmiotaUons,  vol.  hr. 
p.  £57. 

•  Thia  aection  ia  whoOy  an  abridfmentof  MichaaHa'aCominentarieis  vol 
b.  pp.  1~512L 

•  dee  p.  41.  oupra. 


I.  Idolatbt,  that  is,  the  worship  of  other  gods,  in  the 
Mosaic  law  occupies  the  firat  place  in  the  list  of  crimes.  It 
was,  indeed,  a  cnm»  not  merely  against  God,  but  also  against 
a  fundamental  law  of  the  state,  and,  consequently,  was  a 
species  of  high4reasonj  whidi  was  capitally  punished.  This 
crime  consisted  not  in  ideas  and  opinions,  but  in  the  overt 
act  of  worshipping  other  gods«  Aii  Israelite,  therefore,  was 
guilty  of  idolatry  :— 

(1.)  When  he  actually  worshipped  other  gods  besides 
Jehovah,  the  only  true  God,  This  was,  properly  speaking, 
the  stats  crime  just  noticed ;  and  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  the 
greatest  of  all  offences  against  sound  reason  and  common 
sense.  This  crime  was  prohibited  in  the  first  of  the  ten 
commandments.  (Exod.  xx.  3.) 

(2.)  By  worshipping  images,  whether  of  the  true  God 
under  a  visible,  form,  to  which  the  Israelites  were  but  too 

Srone  (Exod.  xxxii.  4, 5.  Judg.  xvii.  3.  xviii.  4 — 6.  14 — 17. 
0,  31.  vi.  25—33.  viii.  24—27.  1  Kings  xii.  26—31.),  or 
of  the  images  of  the  gods  of  the  Gentiles,  of  which  we  nave 
so  many  instances  in  the  sacred  history.  All  image^worship 
whatever  is  expressly  forbidden  in  Exod.  xx.  4,  5. :  and  a 
cures  is  denounced  against  it  in  Deut.  xxvii.  15. 

(3.)  By  prostration  before,  or  adoraiion  of,  such  images,  or 
of  any  thing  else  revered  as  a  god,  such  as  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars.  (Exod.  xx.  6.  xxxiv.  14.  Deut.  iv.  19.)  This 
prostration  consisted  in  falling  down  on  the  knees,  and  at 
the  same  time  touching  the  ground  with  the  forehead. 

(4.)  By  having  attars  or  groves  dedicated  to  idols,  or  images 
tha-eoft  sJl  which  the  Mosaic  law  required  to  be  utterly 
destroyed  (Exod.  xxxiv.  13.  Deut.  vii.  5.  xii.  3.) ;  and  the 
Israelites  were  prohibited,  by  Deut.  vii.  25,  26.,  from  keep- 
ing, or  even  bnnging  into  their  houses,  the  gold  and  silver 
that  had  been  upon  any  image,  lest  it  should  prove  a  snare^ 
and  lead  them  astray:  because,  having  been  once  conse- 
crated to  an  idol-god  (considering  the  then  prevalent  sujper- 
stition  as  to  the  reality  of  such  deities),  some  idea  or  its 
sanctity,  or  some  dread  of  it,  might  still  have  continued,  and 
have  thus  been  the  means  of  propags^ting  idolatry  afresh 
among  their  children. 

(5.)  By  offering  sacrifices  to  tdo&,  which  was  expressly  for- 
bidden in  Lev.  xvii.  1 — ^7.,  especially  human  victims,  the 
sacrifices  of  which  (it  is  well  known),  prevailed  to  a  fright- 
ful extent.  Parents  immolated  their  offspring :  this  horrid 
practice  was  introduced  among  the  Israelites,  from  the 
Uanaanites,  and  is  repeatedly  reprobated  by  the  prophets 
in  the  most  pointed  manner.  The  offiering  of  human  victims 
was  prohibited  in  Lev.  xviii.  21.  compared  with  2,  3.  24-^ 
30.  XX.  1 — 5.  Deut.  xii.  30.  and  xviii.  10. 

(6.)  By  eating  of  offerings  made  to  idols,  made  byother  peo» 
pie,  who  invitCNi  tnem  to  their  offering-feasts.  Though  no 
special  law  was  enacted  against  thus  attending  the  festivals 
of  their  gods,  it  is  evidently  presupposed  as  unlawful  in 
Exod.  xxxiv.  15. 

Idolatry  was  punished  by  stoning  the  guilty  indtviduoL 
When  a  whole  city  became  guilty  of  idolatry,  it  was  con- 
sidered in  a  state  of  rebellion  against  the  government,  and 
was  treated  according  to  the  laws  of  war.  Its  inhabitants 
and  all  their  cattle  were  put  to  death ;  no  spoil  was  made, 
but  every  thing  which  it  contained  was  burnt,  togetiier  with 
the  city  itself;  nor  was  it  ever  allowed  to  be  rebuilt.  (Deut. 
xiii.  12U-18.)  This  law  does  not  appear  to  have  been  par- 
ticularly enforced;  the  Israelites  (trom  their  proneness  to 
adopt  the  then  almost  univereally  prevalent  polytheism)  in 
most  cases  overlooked  the  crime  of  a  city  that  became  noto- 
riously idolatrous ;  whence  it  happened,  that  idolatry  was 
not  confined  to  any  one  city,  but  soon  overapread  the  whole 
nation.  In  this  case,  when  the  people,  as  a  people,  brought 
guilt  upon  themselves  by  their  idolatry,  God  reserved  to 
himself  the  infliction  of  the  punishments  denounced  against 
that  national  crime ;  which  consisted  in  ware,  famines,  and 
othor^  national  judgments,  and  (when  the  measure  of  their 
iniquity  was  completed)  in  Uie  destruction  of  their  polity, 
and  the  transportation  of  the  people  as  slaves  into  oUier 
lands.  (Lev.  xxvi.  Deut  xxviii.  xxix.  xxxii.)  For  the  crime 
of  seducing  othere  to  the  worehip  of  strange  gods,  but  more 
especially  where  a  pretended  prophet  (who  might  often 
naturally  anticipate  what  would  come  to  pass)  uttered  pre- 
dictions tending  to  lead  the  people  into  idolatry,  the  appointed 
punishment  was  stoning  to  death.  TDeut.  xiii.  2 — 12.)  In 
order  to  prevent  the  barbarous  immolation  of  infants,  Moses 
denounced  the  punishment  of  stoning  upon  those  who  offered 
human  sacrifices;  which  the  bystandera  mi^t  instantly 
execute  upon  the  delinquent  when  caught  in  the  act,  without 
any  judicial  inquiry  whatever.   (Lev.  xx.  2.) 
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2.  God  beinif  boUi  thd  soverei^  and  the  legislator  of  the 
Israelites,  Blasphemy  (that  is,  the  speakin?  injuriously  of 
his  name,  h  s  attributes,  his  government,  ana  his  revelation) 
was  not  only  a  crime  asrainst  Him,  but  also  against  the  state ; 
It  was,  therefore,  punished  capitally  by  stoning.  (Lev.  xxiv. 
10-14.) 

3.  It  appears  from  Deut.  xviii.  20 — 22,  that  a  False  Pro- 
phet was  punished  capitall^r,  being  stoned  to  death ;  and 
there  were  two  cases  in  which  a  person  was  held  as  con- 
victed of  the  crime,  and  consequently  liable  to  its  punish- 
ment, viz.  (1.)  If  he  had  prophesied  any  thing  in  the  name 
of  any  other  god,— -whether  it  took  place  or  not,»he  was 
at  all  events  considered  as  a  false  prophet,  and,  as  such, 
stoned  to  death,  (Deut.  xiii.  2— 6.)— (2.)  If  a  prophet  spoke 
in  the  name  of  the  true  God,  he  was  tolerated,  so  long  as  he 
remained  unconvicted  of  imposture,  even  though  he  threat^ 
ened  calamity  or  destruction  to  the  state,  and  he  could  not 
be  punished :  but  when  the  event  which  he  had  predicted 
did  not  come  to  pass,  he  was  regarded  as  an  audacious  im- 
postor, and,  as  such,  was  stoned.   (Deut.  xviii.  21,  22.) 

4.  Divination  is  the  conjecturing  of  future  events  from 
thines  which  are  supposed  to  presag^e  them.  The  eastern 
people  were  always  fond  of  divination,  magic,  the  curious 
arts  of  interpreting  dreams,  and  of  obtaining  a  knowledge 
of  future  events.  When  Moses  gave  the  law  which  bears 
his  name  to  the  Israelites,  this  disposition  had  long  been 
common  in  Egypt  and  the  neighbouring  countries.  Now, 
all  these  vain  arts  in  order  to  pry  into  futurity,  and  all  divina- 
tion whatever,  unless  God  was  consulted  by  prophets,  or  by 
Urim  and  Thummim  (the  sacred  lot  kept  by  the  high-priest), 
were  expressly  prohibited  by  the  statutes  of  Lev.  xix.  26. 
31.  XX.  6.  23.  27.  and  Deut.  xviii.  9 — 12.  In  the  case  of  a 
person  transgressing  these  laws,  by  ca/t9u//m^  a  diviner,  God 
reserved  to  nimsel?  the  infliction  of  his  punishment;  the 
transgressor  not  being  amenable  to  the  secular  magistrate. 
(L.3V.  XX.  6.)  The  diviner  himself  was  to  be  stoned.  (Lev. 
XX.  27.) 

5.  Perjury  is,  by  the  Mosaic  law,  most  peremptorily  pro- 
hibited as  a  most  heinous  sin  against  God ;  to  whom  tlie 
punishment  of  it  is  left^  and  who  m  Exod.  xx.  7.  expressly 
promises  that  he  will  inflict  it,  without  ordaining  the  inflic- 
tion of  any  punishment  by  the  temporal  magistrate  ;  except 
only  in  the  case  of  a  man  falsely  charging  another  with  a 
crime,  in  which  case  tlie  false  witness  was  liable  to  the  same 
punishment  which  would  have  been  inflicted  on  the  accused 
party  if  he  had  been  found  to  have  been  really  guilty  (as  is 
shown  in  p.  64.  infra);  not  indeed  as  the  punishment  of 
perjury  against  God,  but  of  false  witness. 

ll.  Crimes  against  Parents  and  Magistrates  consti- 
tute an  important  article  of  the  criminal  law  of  the  Hebrews. 

1.  In  the  form  of  government  among  that  people,  we 
lecognise  much  of  the  patriarchal  spirit ;  in  consec^uence  of 
which  fathers  enjoyed  great  rights  over  their  families.  The 
Cursing  of  Parents, — that  is,  not  only  the  imprecation  of 
evil  on  them,  but  probably  also  all  rude  and  remvachfui  ian^ 
^uage  towards  them,  was  punished  with  death  (Exod.  xxi. 
17.  Lev.  XX.  9.);  as  likewise  was  the  striking  of  them. 
(Exod.  xxi.  15.)    An  example  of  the  crime  of  cursing  of  a 

Sarent,  which  is  fully  in  point,  is  given  by  Jesus  Chnst  in 
latt.  XV.  4—6.  or  Mark  vii.  9 — 12. ;  "  wnere  he  upbraids 
the  Pharisees  with  their  giving,  from  their  deference  to  hu- 
man traditions  and  doctrines,  such  an  exposition  of  the  divine 
law,  as  converted  an  action,  which,  by  the  law  of  Moses, 
would  have  been  punished  with  death,  into  avow,  both  obli- 
gatory and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God.  It  seems,  that  it 
was  tiien  not  uncommon  for  an  undutiful  and  degenerate  son, 
who  wanted  to  be  rid  of  the  burden  of  supporting  his  parents, 
and  in  his  wrath,  to  turn  them  adrift  upon  the  wide  world,  to 
tay  to  his  father  or  mother,  Korban^  or,  Be  that  Carbon  (con- 
secrated) which  I  should  appropriate  to  thy  support;  that  is, 
Every  thing  wherewith  I  might  ever  aid  or  serve  tftee^  and,  of 
course,  everv  thing^  which  I  ought  to  devote  to  thy  relief  in  the 
days  of  helpless  old  age,  I  here  vow  unto  God.^^K  most  abomi- 
nable vow,  indeed  !  and  which  God  would,  unquestionabl^r, 
as  little  approve  or  accept,  as  he  would  a  vow  to  commit 
adultery.  And  yet  some  of  the  Pharisees  pronounced  on 
such  vows  this  strange  decision ;  that  Uiey  were  absolutely 
obligatory,  and  that  the  son,  who  uttered  such  words,  was 
bound  to  abstain  from  contributing,  in  the  smallest  article, 
to  the  use  of  his  parents,  because  every  thing,  that  should 
have  been  so  appropriated,  had  become  consecrated  to  God, 
and  could  no  longer  be  applied  to  their  use,  without  sacrilege 
and  a  breach  of  his  vow.    But  on  this  exposition,  Chiist  not 


only  remarked,  that  it  abrogated  the  fifth  commandment,  but 
he  likewise  added,  as  a  counter-doctrine,  that  Moses,  their 
own  legislator,  had  expressly  declared,  that  the  man  who 
cursed  father  or  mother  deserved  to  die.  Now,  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  a  man  to  curse  his  parents  more  effectually,  than  by 
a  vow  like  this,  when  he  interprets  it  with  such  rigour,  as  to 
preclude  him  from  doing  any  tning  in  future  for  their  benefit. 
It  is  not  imprecating  upon  them  a  curse  in  the  common  style 
of  curses,  which  evaporate  into  air;  but  it  is  fulfilling  the 
curse,  and  making  it  to  all  intents  and  purposes  effectual.''^ 
Of  the  two  crimes  above  noticed,  the  act  of  strikuig  a  parent 
evinces  the  most  depraved  and  wicked  disposition :  and 
severe  as  the  punishment  was,  few  parents  would  apply  to  a 
magistrate,  until  all  methods  had  been  tried  in  vain.  Both 
these  crimes  are  included  in  the  case  of  the  stubborn,  rebel- 
lious, and  drunkard  son ;  whom  his  parents  were  unable  to 
keep  in  order,  and  who,  when  intoxicated,  endangered  the 
lives  of  others.     Such  an  irreclaimable  offender  was  to  bo 

finished  with  stoning.  (Deut.  xxi.  18 — 21.J  Severe  as  this 
aw  may  seem,  we  have  no  instance  recorded  of  its  being 
carried  mto  effect;  but  it  must  have  had  a  most  salutary  ope- 
ration in  the  prevention  of  crimes,  in  a  climate  like  that  of 
Palestine,  where  (as  in  all  southern  climates)  liquor  produces 
more  formidable  effects  than  '^ith  us,  and  where  also  it  is 
most  probable  that  at  that  time,  the  people  had  not  the  same 
eflScacious  means  which  we  possess,  ot  securing  drunkards, 
and  preventing  them  from  doing  mischief. 

2.  Civil  government  being  an  ordinance  of  God,  provision 
is  made  in  ^1  well  regulated  states  for  respecting  the  persons 
of  Magistrates.  We  have  seen  in  a  former  chapter,'  that 
when  the  regal  government  was  established  among  the  Israel^ 
ites,  the  person  of  the  king  was  inviolable,  even  though  he 
might  be  tyrannical  jand  unjust.  It  is  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  the  due  execution  of  justice  that  the  persons  of  magis- 
trates be  sacred,  and  that  they  should  not  be  insulted  in  the 
discharge  of  their  office.  All  reproachful  words  or  curses, 
uttered  against  persons  invested  with  authority,  are  prohi- 
bited in  Exod.  xxii.  28.  No  punishment,  however,  is  speci- 
fied ;  probably  it  was  left  to  tne  discretion  of  the  judge,  and 
was  different  according  to  the  rank  of  the  magistrate  and  the 
extent  of  the  crime. 

III.  The  Crimes  or  offences  against  Property,  mentioned 
by  Moses,  are  theft,  man-stealing,  and  the  denial  of  any  thing 
taken  in  trust,  or  found. 

1 .  On  the  crime  of  Theft,  Moses  imposed  the  punishment 
of  double  (and  in  certain  cases  still  higher)  restitution ;  and 
if  the  thief  were  unable  to  make  it  (which,  however,  could 
rarely  happen,  as  every  Israelite  by  law  had  his  paternal 
field,  the  crops  of  which  might  be  attached),  he  was  ordered 
to  be  sold  for  a  slave,  and  payment  was  to  be  made  to  the  in- 
jured party  out  of  the  purchase-money.  TExod.  xxii.  1.  3.) 
The  same  practice  obtains,  according  to  Chardin,  among  the 
Persians.  The  wisdom  of  this  regulation  is  much  greater 
than  the  generality  of  mankind  are  aware  of:  for,'  as  we  de- 
sire of  gain  and  the  love  of  luxuries  are  the  prevalent  induce- 
ments to  thefl,  restitution,  varied  according  to  circumstances, 
would  effectually  prevent  the  unlawful  gratification  of  that 
desire,  while  the  idle  man  would  be  deterred  from  stealing 
by  the  dread  of  slaverv,  in  which  he  would  be  compelled  to 
work  by  the  power  of  blows.  If,  however,  a  thief  was  found 
breaking  into  a  house  in  the  night  season,  he  might  be  killed 
(Exod.  xxii.  2.),  but  not  if  the  sun  had  arisen,  in  which  case 
be  might  be  known  and  apprehended,  and  the  restitution 
made  which  was  enjoined  by  Moses.  When  stolen  oxen  or 
sheep  were  found  in  the  possession  of  a  thief,  he  was  to  make 
a  two-fold  restitution  to  tne  owner,  who  thus  obtained  a  profit 
for  his  risk  of  loss.  (Exod.  xxii.  4.)  The  punishment  was 
applicable  to  every  case  in  which  the  article  stolen  remained 
unaltered  in  his  possession.  But  if  it  was  already  alienated 
or  slaughtered,  the  criminal  was  to  restore  four-fold  for  a 
sheep,  2ind  Jive-fold  for  an  ox  (Exod.  xxii.  1),  m  consequence 
of  Its  great  value  and  indispensable  utility  in  agriculture,  to 
the  Israelites,  who  had  no  horses.  In  the  time  of  Solomon, 
when  property  had  become  more  valuable  from  the  increase 
of  commerce,  the  punishment  of  restitution  was  increased  to 
seven-fold,  (Prov.  vi.  30,  31.)  When  a  thief  had  nothing  to 
pay,  he  was  sold  as  a  slave  (Exod.  xxii.  3.),  probably  for  as 
many  years  as  were  necessary  for  the  extinction  oif  the  debt, 
and  of  course,  perhaps,  for  life;  though  in  other  cases  the 
Hebrew  servant  coula  be  made  to  serve  only  for  six  years. 
If,  however,  a  thief,  after  having  denied,  even  upon  oath,  any 
theft,  with  which  he  was  charged,  had  the  honesty  or  con* 

>  Michaelis's  CommenUuries,  voL  W.  p.  300.  •  See  p.  44.  suprck 
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sdenee  to  letraot  his  periunr,  and  to  confess  his  guilt,  instead 
of  doable  restitution,  he  nad  only  to  repay  the  amount  stolen, 
and  one  fifth  more.  (Levit.  yi.  3—5.) 

2.  AtIXn-stbaling,  that  is,  the  seizing  or  stealing  of  the 
person  of  a  free>bom  Israelite,  either  to  use  him  as  a  slave 
nimaelf,  or  to  sell  him  as  a  slaye  to  others,  was  absolutely 
and  irremissibly  punished  with  death.  (Exod.  zxi.  16.  Deut. 

XXIT.  7.) 

3.  *^  Where  a  person  was  judicially  convicted  of  having 

DK51ED   ANY   THING   COMMITTED  TO  HIS  TRUST,   Or  found  by 

him,  bis  punishment,  as  in  the  case  of  theft,  was  double 
restitntion ;  only  that  it  never,  as  in  that  crime,  went  so  far 
as  quadruple,  or  cjuintuple  restitution ;  at  least  nothing  of  this 
kind  is  oitiained  in  Exod.  xxii.  8.  If  the  person  accused  of 
this  crime  had  sworn  himself  guiltless,  ana  afterwards,  from 
the  impulse  of  his  conscience,  acknowledged  the  commission 
of  pei^ury,  he  had  only  one-fifth  beyond  the  value  of  the 
article  denied  to  refund  to  its  owner.''  (Levit.  vi.  5.) 

4.  The  Mosaic  laws  respecting  Debtors  were  widely  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  obtain  m  European  coutitries :  the 
mode  of  procedure  sanctioned  by  them,  though  simple,  was 
very  efficient.  Persons,  who  had  property  due  to  them, 
might,  if  they  chose,  secure  it  either  by  means  of  a  mort- 
gage, or  by  a  pledge,  or  by  a  bondsman  or  surety. 

{\,^  The_  creditor,  when  about  to  receive  a  pledge  for  a 
debt,  was  not  allowed  to  enter  the  debtor's  house,  and  take 
what  he  pleased ;  but  was  to  wait  before  the  door,  till  the 
debtor  should  deliver  up  that  pledge  with  which  he  could 
most  easil]^  dispense.  (Deut.  xxiv.  10, 11.  Compare  Job 
xxii.  6.  xxiv.  3.  7 — 9.) 

(2  )  When  a  mill  or  mill-stone,  or  an  upper  garment,  was 
given  as  a  pledge,  it  was  not  to  be  kept  all  mshU  These 
articles  appear  to  be  specified  as  examples  tor  all  other 
thinifs  with  which  the  debtor  could  not  dispense  without 
greai  inconvenience.  ^Exod.  xxii.  26, 27.  Deut.  xxiv.  6. 12.) 

(?  )  The  debt  whicli  remained  unpaid  until  the  seventh  or 
sabbatic  year  (during  which  the  sou  was  to  be  left  without 
cultivation,  and,  consequently,  a  person  was  not  supposed  to 
be  in  a  condition  to  make  payments),  could  not  be  exacted 
during  that  period.  (Deut.  xv.  1 — 11.^  But,  at  other  times, 
in  case  the  aebt  was  not  paid,  the  creaitor  might  seize,  first, 
the  kartditary  land  of  the  debtor,  and  enjoy  its  produce  until 
the  debt  was  paid,  or  at  least  until  the  year  oi  jubilee ;  or, 
secondly,  his  houMa,  These  might  be  sold  in  perpetuity, 
except  those  belon^ng  to  the  Levites.  (Levit.  xxv.  14 — 32.) 
Thirdly,  in  case  the  house  or  land  was  not  sufficient  to  cancel 
the  debt,  or  if  it  so  happened  that  the  debtor  had  none,  the 
ptrton  of  the  debtor  might  be  sold,  together  with  his  wife 
and  children,  if  he  had  any.  This  is  implied  in  Lev.  xxv. 
39. ;  and  this  custom  is  alluded  to  in  Job  xxiv.  9.  It  existed 
in  the  time  of  Elisha  (2  Kin?s  iv.  1.);  and  on  the  return  of 
the  Jews  from  the  Babyloni^  captivity,  some  rich  persons 
exercised  this  right  over  their  poor  debtors.  (Neh.  v.  1 — 
13.)  Our  Lord  aUudes  to  the  same  custom  in  Matt,  xviii.  25. 
Ajs  the  person  of  the  debtor  might  thus  be  seized  and  sold, 
his  eaUte  and  ftumUure  were,  consequently,  liable  for  his 
debts.  This  is  alluded  to  by  Solomon,  in  Prov.  xxii.  27.  It 
does  not  appear  that  imprisonment  for  debt  existed  in  the  age 
of  Moees,  out  it  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Jesus 
Christ,  r  Matt,  xviii.  34.) 

(4.)  Ii  a  person  Jiad  become  bondsman,  or  surety  for  an- 
other, he  was  liable  to  be  called  upon  for  payment  in  the 
same  way  with  the  original  debtor.  But  this  practice  does 
not  appear  to  have  obtained  before  the  time  of  Solomon  (in 
whose  Proverbs  there  are  several  references  to  it),  when  it 
was  attended  with  serious  consequences.  It  seems  that  the 
formality  observed  was,  for  the  person  who  became  surety 
to  give  his  hand  to  the  debtor^  and  not  to  the  creditor,  to  inti- 
mate that  he  became,  in  a  legal  cense,  one  with  the  debtor; 
for  Solomon  cautions  his  son  against  giving  his  hand  to  a 
etranger^  to  a  person  whose  dreumstances  he  did  not  know  : 
and  entreats  him  to  "go  and  urge  the  person  to  whom  he  hud 

S'ven  his  hand,  or  for  whom  he  had  become  surety,  to  pay 
s  own  debt;  so  that  it  must  have  been  to  the  debtor  that 
the  lyand  was  given.  See  Prov.  xi.  15.  xvii.  18.  and  xxiL  26. 
IV.  Among  the  Crimes  which  may  be  committed  aoainst 
THE  Person, 

1.  Murder  claims  the  first  place.  As  this  is  a  crime  of 
the  most  heinous  nature,  Moses  has  described  four  accessory 
circumstances  or  marks,  by  which  to  distinguish  it  from  sim- 

Ele  homicide  or  manslauniter ;  viz.  (1.)  When  it  proceeds 
rom  hatred  or  enmity.  (Num.  xxxv.  20, 21.  Deut.  xix.  11.) 
—(2.)  When  it  proceeds  from  thirst  of  blood,  or  a  desire  to 
sauate  revenge  with  the  blood  of  another.  (Num.  xxxv.  20.) — 


f3.)  When  it  is  committed  premedltaJtedly  and  deeeiff  tty^ 
(Exod.  xxi.  14.)— (4.)  When  a  man  lies  in  wait  for  another, 
tails  upon  him,  and  slays  him.  (Deut.  xix.  11.)  In  order 
to  constitute  wilful  murder,  besides  enmity,  Moses  deemed 
it  essential,  that  the  deed  be  perpetrated  by  a  blow,  a  thrust, 
or  a  cast,  or  other  thing  of  such  a  nature  as  inevitably  to 
cause  death.  (Num.  xxxv.  16—21.):  such  as,  the  use  of  an 
iron  tool, — z.  stone,  or  piece  of  wood,  that  may  probably 
cause  death,— the  striking  of  a  man  with  the  fist,  out  of  en- 
mity,— ^pushing  a  man  down  in  such  a  manner  ^at  his  life 
is  endangered, — ^and  throwing  any  thing  at  a  man,  from  san« 
guinary  motives,  so  as  to  occasion  his  death.  The  punish- 
ment of  murder  was  death,  without  all  power  of  redemption. 

2.  Homicide  or  Manslaughter  is  discriminated  by  the  fol- 
lowing adjuncts  or  circumstances: — (1.)  That  it  takes. place 
without  hatred  or  enmity.  (Num.  xxxv.  22.  Deut.  xix.  4— 
6.) — (2.)  ^FiMw/ thirst  for  revenge,  (fixed,  xxi.  13.  Num. 
xxxv.  22.) — (3.)  When  it  happens  by  mistake.  (Num.  xxxv. 
11.  16. J — (4.)  DV accident,  or  (as  it  is  termed  in  the  English 
law)  ehance^medky,  (Deut.  xix.  6.)  The  punishment  of 
homicide  was  confinement  to  a  city  of  refuge,  as  will  be 
shown  in  the  following  section. 

Besides  the  two  crimes  of  murder  and  homicide,  there  are 
two  other  species  of  homicide,  to  which  no  punishment  was 
annexed ;  viz.  (1.)  If  a  man  caught  a  thief  breaking  into  his 
house  by  night,  and  killed  him,  it  was  not  hbod-guiUintes^ 
that  is,  ne  could  not  be  punished ;  but  if  he  did  so  when  the 
sun  was  up,  it  was  biood-guiltineM ,-  for  the  thief's  life  ought 
to  have  been  spared,  for  the  reason  annexed  to  the  law  (Exod. 
xxii.  2,  3.),  VIZ.  because  then  the  person  robbed  might  have 
it  in  his  power  to  obtain  restitution ;  or,  at  any  rate,  3ie  thief, 
if  he  could  not  otherwise  make  up  his  loss,  might  be  sold, 
in  order  to  repay  him. — (2.)  If  the  GoM  or  avenger  of  blooa 
overtook  the  innocent  homicide  before  he  reached  a  city  of 
refuge,  and  killed  him  while  his  heart  was  hoi,  it  was  consi- 
dered as  done  in  justifiable  zeal  (Deut.  xix.  6.) ;  and  even 
if  he  found  him  without  the  limits  of  his  asylum,  and  slew 
him,  he  was  not  punishable.  (Num.  xxxv.  26,  27.)  The 
taking  of  pecuniary  compensation  for  murder  was  prohibited ; 
but  the  mode  of  punishing  murderers  was  undetermined ;  and, 
indeed,  it  appears  to  have  been  left  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  Go  1.  An  exception,  however,  was  made  to 
the  severity  of  the  law  in  the  case  of  a  perfect  slave  (tliat  is, 
one  not  of  Hebrew  descent),  whether  male  or  female.  Al- 
though a  man  had  struck  any  of  his  slaves,  whether  male  or 
femcue,  with  a  stick,  so  as  to  cause  their  death,  unless  that 
event  took  place  immediately,  and  under  his  hand,  he  was  < 
not  punished.  If  the  slave  survived  one  or  two  days,  the 
master  escaped  with  impunity :  it  being  considered  that  his 
death  might  not  have  proceeaed  from  the  beating,  and  that  it 
was  not  a  master's  interest  to  kill  his  slaves,  because,  as 
Moses  says  (Exod.  xxi.  20,  21. J,  they  are  his  numey.  If  the 
slave  died  under  his  master's  nand  while  beating  him,  or 
even  during  the  same  day,  his  death  was  to  be  avenged  ;  but 
in  what  manner  Moses  has  not  specified.  Probably  the 
Israelitish  master  was  subjected  only  to  an  arbitrary  punish- 
ment, regulated  according  to  circumstances  by  the  pleasure 
of  the  judge. 

In  order  to  increase  an  abhorrence  of  murder,  and  to  deter 
them  from  the  perpetration  of  so  heinous  a  crime, — when  it 
had  been  committed  by  some  person  unknown,  the  city  near- 
est to  which  the  corpse  was  found  was  to  be  ascertained  by 
mensuration :  after  which  the  eldors  or  mngistates  of  that 
city  were  required  to  declare  their  utter  imiorance  of  the 
affair  in  the  very  solemn  manner  prescribed  in  Deut.  xxi. 
1—9. 

3.  For  other  Corporal  Injuries  of  various  kinds,  different 
statutes  were  made,  which  show  the  humanity  and  wisdom 
of  the  Mosaic  law.  Thus,  if  a  man  injured  another  in  a /ray, 
he  was  obliged  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  cure,  and  of  his 
bed,  that  is,  the  loss  of  his  time  arising  from  his  confine- 
ment (Exod.  xxi.  18,  19.)  By  this  admirable  precept, 
most  courts  of  justice  still  regulate  their  decisions  m  such 
cases. — If  a  pregnant  woman  was  hurt,  in  consequence  of  a 
fray  between  two  individuals, — as  posterity  among  the  Jews 
was  among  the  peculiar  promises  of  their  covenant, — ^in  the 
event  of  her  premature  delivery,  the  author  of  the  misfortune 
was  obliged  to  give  her  husband  such  a  pecuniary  compensa- 
tion as  he  might  demand,  the  amount  oi  which,  if  the  offen- 
der thought  it  too  hi^h,  was  to  be  determined  by  the  decision 
of  arbitrators.  On  tne  other  hand,  if  either  the  woman  or 
her  child  was  hurt  or  maimed,  the  law  of  retaliation  took  its 
fiill  effect,  as  stated  in  Exod.  xxi.  22 — ^25.— The  law  of 
retaliation  also  operated,  if  one  man  hurt  another  by  either 
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assaaltingr  him  openly,  or  by  any  insidious  attack,  whether 
the  parties  were  both  Israelites,  or  an  Israelite  and  a  foreigner. 
(Lev.  xxiv.  19—82.)  This  e<^uality  of  the  law,  however, 
did  not  extend  to  slaves :  bat  if  a  master  knocked  out  the 
eye  pr  tooth  of  a  slave,  the  latter  received  his  freedom  as  a 
compensation  for  the  injury  he  had  sustained.  (Exod.  xxi. 
26,  27.)  If  this  noble  law  did  not  teach  the  unmerciful 
slave-holder  humanity^  at  least  it  taught  him  caution ;  as  one 
rash  blow  might  have  deprived  him  of  all  right  to  the  future 
services  of  his  slave,  and,  consequently,  seiT-interest  would 
oblige  him  to  be  cautious  and  circumspect. 

4.  The  crime,  of  which  decency  withholds  the  name,  as 
nature  abominates  the  idea,  was  punished  with  death  TLev. 
xviii.  23,  23.  xx.  13.  15,  16.\  as  also  was  adultery*  (Lev. 
XX.  10.),^ t  should  seem  bj  stoning  (Ezek.  xvi.  3s.  40. 
John  viti.  7.),  except  in  certain  cases  which  are  specified  in 
Lev.  xix.  20—22.  Other  crimes  of  lust,  which  were  com- 
mon among  the  Egyptians  and  Canaanites,  are  made  capital 
by  Moses.  For  a  full  examination  of  the  wisdom  or  his 
laws  on  these  subjects,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  commen- 
taries of  Michael i8.> 

V.  In  nothing,  however,  were  the  wisdom  and  equity  of 
the  Mosaic  law  more  admirably  displayed,  than  in  the  rigour 
with  which  Crimes  or  Mauce  were  punished.  Those  pests 
of  society,  malicious  informers,  were  odious  in  the  eye  of 
tiiat  law  (Lev.  xix.  16 — 18.),  and  the  publication  of  false 
reports,  affecting  the  characters  of  others,  is  expressly  pro- 
hioited  in  Exod.  xxiii.  1.:  though  that  statute  does  not 
annex  any  punishment  to  this  crime.  One  exception,  how- 
ever, is  made,  which  justly  imposes  a  very  severe  punish- 
ment on  the  delinquent.  See  Dent.  xxii.  13 — 19.  All  manner 
of  false  witness  was  prohibited  TExod.  xx.  16.),  even  though 
it  were  to  favour  a  poor  man.  (Exod.  xxiii.  1 — 3.)  But  in 
the  case  of  false  testimony  against  an  innocent  man,  the 
matter  was  ordered  to  be  investigated  with  the  utmost  strict- 
ness, and,  as  a  species  of  wickedness  altogether  extraordi- 
nary, to  be  brought  before  the  highest  tribunal,  where  the 
priests  and  the  judges  of  the  whole  people  sat  in  judgment : 
and  after  conviction,  the  false  witness  was  subjected  to  pu- 
nishment, according  to  the  law  of  retaliation,  and  beyond  the 
possibility  of  reprieve ;  so  that  he  suffered  the  very  same 
punishment  which  attended  the  crime  of  which  he  accused 
liis  innocent  brother.  (Deut.  xix.  16 — ^21.)  No  regulation 
can  be  more  equitable  than  this,  which  must  have  operated 
as  a  powerful  prevention  of  this  crime.  Some  of  those 
excellent  laws,  which  are  the  glory  and  ornament  of  the 
British  Constitution,  have  been  made  on  this  very  ground. 
Thus,  in  the  37  Edw.  III.  c.  18.,  it  is  enacied,  that  all  those 
who  make  suggestion,  shall  suffer  the  same  penalty  to  which 
tiiie  other  party  would  have  been  subject,  if  he  were  attainted, 
in  case  his  suggestions  be  found  evil.  A  similar  law  was 
made  in  the  same  reign.  (38  Edw.  HI.  c.  9.)  By  a  law 
of  the  twelve  tables,  false  witnesses  were  thrown  down  the 
Tarpeian  rock.  In  short,  false  witnesses  have  been  deserv- 
edly execrated  by  all  nations,  and  in  every  age. 


SECTION  IV. 

Oir  THE   PUKISHMEMTS   MENTIONED  UT  THE   SCRIPTURES.' 

J^ewign  o/puni9hmerU»,-^Cla»9ificati9n  of  Jewiwh  punithmefUt, 
»4.Puiri8BXX2rT8,  WOT  CAM TAL.— 1.  Scourging", — 2.  RetaU* 
atUn, — 8.  Pecuniary  jFVn«t.— 4.  OJferingt  in  the  nature  of 
punUhment, — 5.  Imprieonment, — 6.  BaniehmenL — Oriental 
mode  of  treating  pri*oner»4 — 7.  Depriving  them  of  tight, — 
8.  Cutting  or  plucking  off  the  hair^"^,  ExcommumcaHon. 
—II.  Capital  PuirieaxxirTS. — 1.  Slaying  vith  the  rmord. 
3.  Stoning,,— 9,  Burning  to  death^^.  Decapitation* — 6. 
Precipitation. — 6.  Drovning^^^—l,  Bruiting  in  a  mortar.-^ 

>  As  the  Jewish  law  Inflicted  such  heavy  punishments  on  those  who  com- 
DiiUed  rornication  and  adultery,  it  is  probatile,  from  Prov.  ii.  16.,  that  the 
Jews  had  harlots  auiong  them  from  the  neighbouring  nations,  who  seduced 
(hem  ln:o  impmity  aii<l  idoiatry,  and  who  might  be  tolerated  in  some  cor- 
rupr  periods  of  their  state.  Th««  case  wa«  the  same  at  Athens,  where  foreign 
harln's  wpr»»  inlernt^d.  Hence  the  term  ttrange  women,  came  to  be  ap- 
plied to  all  bad  women,  wliether  foreigners  or  Israelites.  Orton's  Exposi- 
tion, vol.  V.  p.  6. 

•  Vol.  It.  pp.  163--203. 

*  The  genera]  authorities  for  this  section  are,  Schulsii  Archorolocia  Hc- 
braica,  pp.  82—92.  Calmet,  Dissertation  sur  les  Supplices  des  Hebreux, 
Dissert,  torn.  i.  pp.  241—^6. ;  Brunings,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  107—114. ;  Alber, 
Ilermeneut.  Vet.  Test  torn.  1.  pp.  22&>-233.  C.  B.  Michaelis,  de  Judiclis, 
poenlsque  capiCalibus  Hebraenrum,  in  Pott's  and  Ruperti's  Sy  Uoge  Comroen- 
tatiouuoi,  vol.  It.  pp.  177—239. ;  Jahn,  Ar<<.ha»logia  Biblica,  If  2I9—255. : 
Ackermaiio,  Arch«M>locUi  Biblica,  H1M3-266. 


8.  Dichotomy,  or  cutting  anmder.—9.  Tv/u4r«Mr/ucCf  or  beat 
ing  to  drolA^— 10.  Expooing  to  wild  heaoto* — 1 1.  Crucifixion 
— (1.)  Prevalence  of  thio  mode  of  puniohment  among  the  an 
cfCTif#<— (2.)  /ignominy  of  crudfixion^^^3,)  The  circum 
ttancet  of  our  Saviour't  crucifixion  eonndered  and  ilbf 
trated. 

The  end  of  panishment  is  expressed  by  Moses  to  be  the 
determent  of  others  from  the  commission  of  crimes.  His 
language  is,  that  othert  mayhear  and  ftar^  and  mav  ehugt,  the 
eommisaian  of  Hkt  arinua,  (Deut.  zvii.  13.  xix.  20.)  By  the 
wise  and  humane  enactments  of  this  legislator,  parents  are 
not  to  be  put  to  death  for  their  children,  nor  children  for  their 
parents  (Ueut.  xxiv.  16.),  as  was  afterwards  the  case  with 
the  Chaldeans  (Dan.  vi.  34.),  and  also  amonor  the  kings  of 
Israel  (1  Kings  xxi.  and  2  Kings  ix.  26.),  ondargea  ottrea- 
sott.^  Of  the  punishments  mentioned  in  the  saciid  writers, 
some  were  inflicted  by  the  Jews  in  common  with  other  na- 
tions, and  others  were  peculiar  to  themselves.  Thev  are 
usually  divided  into  two  classes,  non-^apiial  and  capital, 

I.  The  NON-CAPITAL  or  inferior  Punishmeiits,  w^hich  were 
inflicted  for  smaller  offences,  are  eight  in  number ;  viz. 

1.  The  most  common  corporal  punishment  of  the  ancient 
Mosaic  law  was  Scourgino.  (Lev.  xix.  20.  Deut  xxii.  18. 
XXV.  2,  3.)  After  the  captivity  it  continued  to  be  the  usual 
punishment  for  transgressions  of  the  law,  so  late  indeed  as  the 
time  of  Joeephus  ;^  and  the  apostle  tells  us  that  he  suffered 
it  five  times.«  (2  Cor.  xi.  24.)  In  the  time  of  our  Saviour  it 
was  not  confined  to  the  judicial  tribunals,  but  was  also  in- 
flicted in  the  synagogues.  (Matt.  x.  17.  xxiii.  34.  Acts  xxii. 
19.  xxvi.  11.)  lliepenalty  of  scourging  was  inflicted  by 
judicial  sentence.  The  offender  having  been  admonished  to 
acknowledge  his  guilt,  and  the  witnesses  nroduced  against 
him  as  in  capital  cases,  the  judges  commanaed  him  to  be  tied 
by  the  arms  to  a  low  pillar:  the  culprit  being  stripped  down 
to  his  waist,  the  executioner,  who  stood  behind  hmi  upon  a 
stone,  inflicted  the  punishment  both  on  the  back  and  oieast 
with  thongs  ordinarily  made  of  ox*s  hide  or  leather.  The 
number  ofstripes  depended  upon  the  enormity  of  the  offence. 
According  to  the  talmudical  writers,^  while  the  executioner 
was  discharging  his  office,  the  principal  judge  proclaimed 
these  words  wim  a  loud  voice :— if  tlunt  oUcrvest  not  aU  the 
words  of  this  law^  iste,  then  the  Lord  shall  make  thy  plaeues 
wonderful^  ^e.  <[Deut.  xxviii.  689  59.^  ;  adding,  iuep  therC' 
fore  the  words  of  this  covenant^  anddothem^  ihtuye  may  pros- 
per in  ail  that  ve  do  (Deut.  xxix.  9.^;  and  concluding  with 
these  words  of  the  Psalmist  (Ixxviii.  38.) : — Bui  he  beittgfuU 
of  oompcuaion  forgone  their  iniquities  g  which  he  was  to  repeat, 
u  he  had  finished  these  verses  before  the  full  number  of 
stripes  was  given.  It  was  expressly  enacted  that  no  Jew 
should  suffer  more  than  forty  stripes  for  any  crime,  though  a 
less  number  might  be  inflicted.  In  order  that  the  legal  num- 
ber might  not  m  exceeded,  the  scourge  consisted  of  three 
lashes  or  thongs :  so  that,  at  each  blow,  he  received  three 
stripes :  consequently  when  the  full  punishment  was  inflicted, 
the  delinquent  received  only  thirteen  blows,  that  iB^  forty 
strives  save  one  s  but  if  he  were  so  weak,  as  to  be  on  the  point 
of  taintinjg  away,  the  judges  would  order  the  executioner  to 
suspend  ms  flagellation.  Amongr  the  Romans,  however,  the 
number  was  not  limited,  but  vaned  according  to  the  crime  of 
the  malefactor  and  the  discretion  of  the  judge.  It  is  highly 
probable  that,  when  Pilate  took  Jesus  and  scourged  him^  he 
directed  this  scourffing  to  be  unusually  severe,  that  the  sight 
of  his  lacerated  body  mteht  move  the  Jews  to  compassionate 
the  prisoner,  and  desist  from  opposing  his  release.  This  ap- 
pears the  more  probable;  as  our  Saviour  was  so  enfeebled  by 
this  scoureins,  that  he  ajfterwaids  had  not  etiength  enougn 
left  to  enableltim  to  drag  his  cross  to  Calvary.  Among  the 
Jews,  the  punishment  of  scourging  involved  no  sort  of  igno- 
miny, which  could  make  the  sufferer  infamous  or  an  object 
of  reproach  to  his  fellow-citixeos.  It  consisted  merely  in  the 
physical  sense  of  the  pain.' 

2.  Retaliation,  or  the  returning  of  like  for  like,  was  the 
punishment  inflicted  for  corporal  injuries  to  another,— ^ye/lr 
eye^  tooth  for  toothy  hand  for  handy  foot  far  foot.  (Exod.  xxi. 
24.)    It  appears,  however,  to  have  Been  rarely,  if  ever, 

«  MlehaeHs*8  Commentariea,  toL  It.d.  371.  toL  fU.  pp.401.  400-402. 
»  Ant  Jod.  lib.  It.  c.  &  f  11. 

•  In  inflicting  the  punishment  of  whipping,  the  Jews  sometimes,  for  noto- 
rious offences,  tied  sharp  bones,  pieces  of  lead,  or  thorns  to  the  end  of  the 
thongs,  caQed  by  the  Greeks  urTp»ymKmK»^  ^m-ti^'xc,  flagru  taxiilala 
but  in  the  Scriptares  termed  scorpions.    To  these  Rehoboam  aUudes  in 
1  Kings  xii.  11.— Burder's  Oriental  Literature,  vol.  L  p.  414. 

f  Cited  bv  Dr.  LightfooC,  Works,  vol  1.  p.  901.  folio  edit. 

•  Michaelis's  CommeDtaries,  toL  iil.  pp.  444-44a  t 
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strictly  pot  in  ezecatioii :  bat  the  injnrions  party  was  to  g^ive 
the  injured  person  satisfaction.  In  this  sense  the  TtfvmiuthMt 
among  the  Greeks,  and  the  hex  Thiionu  among  the  Romans, 
wss  understood;  vod  an  equivalent  was  accepted,  the  value 
of  an  eye,  a  tooth,  &c.  for  the  eye  or  tooth  itself.  It  should 
seem  tnat  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Jews  had  made 
this  law  (the  execution  of  which  belonged  to  the  civil  magis- 
trate) a  ground  for  authorizing  private  resentments,  and  all 
the  excesses  committed  by  a  vindictive  spirit.  Reyense  was 
carried  to  the  utmost  extremity,  and  more  evil  returned  than 
what  had  been  receiyed.  On  this  account  our  Saviour  pro- 
hibited retaliation  in  his  divine  sermon  on  the  mount.  (Matt 
y.  38,  39.) 

3.  Restitutioh.— Justice  requires  that  those  thines  which 
have  been  stolen  or  unlawfully  taken  from  another  should  be 
restored  to  the  party  aggrieved,  and  that  compensation  should 
be  nmde  to  him  by  the  aggressor.  Accordingly,  various  fines 
or  pecuniaiy  payments  were  enacted  by  the  mosaic  law;  as, 

(l.)  Fina^  vig  (oiicsh),  strictly  so  called,  went  commonly 
to  the  injured  party ;  and  were  oftwo  kinds,— /^tixet/,  that  is, 
those  of  which  the  amount  was  determined  by  some  statute, 
as  for  instance,  tiiatof  Deut.  xxii.  19.  orxxii.  29. ;— -and  Un- 
determined, or  where  the  amount  vras  left  to  the  decision  of 
the  judges.  (Exod.  xxi.  32.) 

(2.)  Twofold,  four-fold,  and  even  fiye-fold,  retUtuUon  of 
things  stolen,  and  restitution  of  property  unjustly  retained, 
with  twenty  per  cent,  over  and  aboye.  Tlius,  if  a  man  killed 
a  beast,  he  was  to  make  it  good,  beast  for  beast.  (Ley.  xxiv. 
18.)— >If  an  ox  pushed  or  gored  another  man's  servant  to 
death,  his  owner  was  bound  to  pay  for  the  servant  thirty 
shekels  of  ralver.  (Exod.  xxi.  32.p-}n  the  case  of  one  man^ 
ox  poshing  the  ox  of  another  man  to  death,  as  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  ascertain  which  of  the  two  had  been  to  blame 
for  the  quarrel,  the  two  owners  were  obliged  to  bear  the  loss. 
The  living  ox  was  to  be  sold,  and  its  price,  together  with 
the  dead  beast,  was  to  be  equally  divided  between  them.  If, 
however,  one  of  the  oxen  mid  previously  been  notorious  for 
pushing,  and  the  owner  had  not  taken  care  to  confine  him, 
m  such  case  he  was  to  give  the  loser  another,  and  to  take  the 
dead  ox  himself.  (Exod.  xxi.  36.) — ^If  a  man  dug  a  pit  and 
did  not  coyer  it,  or  let  an  old  pit  remain  open,  and  another 
man's  beast  fell  into  it,  the  owner  of  such  pit  was  obliged  to 

Sy  for  the  beast,  and  had  it  for  the  payment,  f  Exod.  xxi.  33, 
.)— When  a  fire  was  kindled  in  the  fields  and  did  any 
damage,  he  who  kindled  it  was  to  make  the  damage  good. 
(Exod.  xxii.  6.)> 

(3.)  Comperuationj  not  commanded,  but  only  allowed,  by 
law,  to  be  given  to  a  person  injured  that  he  might  depart 
from  his  smt,  and  not  insist  on  the  legal  punishment,  whether 
eorpoial  or  capital.  It  is  termed  either  noa  (kopA«b^,  that  is. 
Compensaiwn  or  rsj  \nn  (pidjon  N«pAesH),  that  is,  uimsom  of 
Lift,  In  one  case  it  is  most  expressly  permitted  (Exod.  xxi. 
30.) ;  bot  it  is  prohibited  in  the  case  ot  murder  and  also  in 
homicide.  (Num.  xxxy.  31,  32.)  The  highest  fine  leviable 
by  the  law  of  Moses,  was  one  hundred  thekas  of  silver,  a  great 
sum  in  those  times,  when  the  precious  metals  were  rare.' 

4.  To  this  class  of  punishments  may  be  referred  the  l^n 
and  TVopoM  OrrcRiHes,  which  were  nv  the  Nature  or 
PuinsHMEirrs.  They  were  in  general  extremely  moderate, 
and  were  enjoined  in  the  following  cases : — 

(1.)  For  eyery  unintentional  trangression  of  the  Levitical 
law,  eren  if  it  was  a  sin  of  eomndtdon  (for  in  the  Mosaic  doc- 
trine concerning  sin  and  trespass  offerings,  all  transgressions 
are  divided  into  sins  of  awimiMum,  ana  sins  of  omtwion),  a 
sin-offering  was  to  be  made,  and  thereupon  the  legal  punish- 
ment was  remitted,  whieh,  in  the  case  ofwilfnl  transgression, 
was  nothing  less  than  extirpation.  (Liov.  iv.  2.  v.  1. 4---7). 

(2.)  Whoever  had  made  a  rash  oath,  and  had  not  kept  it, 
was  obliged  to  nmke  a  sin-offering ;  for  his  inconsideration, 
if  it  was  an  oath  to  do  evil,  and  for  his  neglect,  if  it  was  an 
oath  to  do  good.  (Ley.  y.  4.) 

(3.)  W^hoever  had,  as  a  witness,  been  guilty  of  peijury — 
not,  howerer,  to  impeach  an  innocent  man  (for  in  that  case  the 
kx  taiionis  operated),  but— in  not  testifying  what  he  knew 
against  a  gniity  person,  or  in  any  other  respect  concerning 
the  matter  in  question ;  and  in  consequence  thereof  felt  dis- 

n^  in  his  conscience,  might,  without  being  liable  td  any 
er  punishment,  or  ignominy,  obtain  remission  of  the  per- 
jury, by  a  confession  of  it,  accompanied  with  a  trespass- 
offering.  (Lev.  y.  1.) 

(4.)  Whoeyer  had  incurred  debt  to  the  sanctuary,  that  is 
bad  not  conscientiously  paid  his  tithes,  had  his  crime  can- 

<  If  idneOa's  Commeotarlea,  toL  U.  pp.  36&-^ST,  477,  478. 
•  Ibid.  pp.  478^  479. 
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and  making  up  his  de> 
r  and  above.  (Ley.  y« 


celled  by  making  a  trespass-offenni 
ficiencies  with  twenty  per  cent,  o^ 
14, 15.) 

(5.)  The  same  was  the  rule,  where  a  person  denied  any 
thine  giyen  him  in  trust,  or  any  thing  lost, 'which  he  had 
found,  or  any  promise  he  had  made ;  or  again,  where  he  had  ac- 
quired any  property  dishonestly,  and  hadhis  conscience  awak- 
ened account  of  it,— even  where  it  was  a  theft,  of  which  he 
had  once  cleared  himself  by  oath,  but  was  now  moved  by  the 
impulse  of  his  conscience  to  make  yoluntary  restitution,  and 
wished  to  eet  rid  of  the  guilt.  (Lev.  vi.  1—7.)  By  the 
offering  made  on  such  an  occasion,  the  preceding  crime  was 
whoUy  cancelled ;  and  because  the  delinquent  would  other- 
wise have  had  to  make  restitution  from  two  to  five  fold,  he 
now  gave  twenty  per  cent,  oyer  and  above  the  amount  of  his 
theft 

(6.)  In  the  case  of  adultery  committed  with  a  slaye,  an 
offering  was  appointed  by  Ley.  xix.  20 — 22. :  which  did  not, 
howeyer,  whoUy  cancel  the  punishment,  but  mitmted  it  from 
death,  which  was  the  established  punishment  ofadultery,  to 
that  of  stripes  for  the  woman,  the  man  bringing  the  trespass- 
.offering  in  the  manner  directed  by  Moses.' 

8uch  measures  as  these,  Michaelis  remarks,  must  haye  had 
a  jpreat  effect  in  prompting  to  the  restitution  of  property 
uiyustly  acquired :  but  in  £e  case  of  crimes,  of  which  the 
good  of  the  community  expressly  reouired  that  the  legal 
punishment  should  uniformly  and  actually  be  put  in  execution, 
no  such  offering  could  be  accepted.^ 

6.  Imprisonmckt  does  not  appear  to  haye  been  imposed 
by  Moses  as  a  punishment,  though  he  could  not  be  unao- 
quainted  with  it ;  for  he  describes  it  as  in  use  among  the 
Egyptians.  (Gen.  xxxix.  20,  21.)  The  only  time  he  men- 
tions it,  or  more  properly  arrett^  is  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  culprit  safe  until  judgment  should  be  given  on 
his  conduct.  (Ley.  xxiv.  12.)  In  later  times,  however,  the 
punishment  ot  the  prison  came  into  use  among  the  Israelites 
and  Jews ;  whose  history,  under  the  monarchs,  abounds  with 
instances  of  their  imprisoning  persons,  especially  the  pro- 
phets, who  were  obnoxious  to  them  for  their  faithful  reproofs 
of  their  sins  and  crimes.  Thus,  Asa  committed  the  prophet 
Hanani  to  prison,  for  reproving  him  (2  Chron.  xyi.  10.)  ;* 
Ahab  committed  Micaiah  (1  Kmgs  xxu.  27.),  as  Zedekiah 
did  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  for  the  same  offence.  (Jer.  xxxvii. 
21.)  John  the  Baptist  was  imprisoned  by  Herod,  misnamed 
the  Great  (Matt.  iv.  120 ;  and  Peter  by  Herod  Agrippa. 
(Acts  xii.  4.)  Debtore  (Matt,  xviii.  30.)  and  murderere  TLuke 
xxiii.  19.)  were  also  committed  to  prison.  We  read  also  of 
TiM^K  ^/bcoMK,  a  common  prison,  a  public  gaol  (Acts  v.  18.), 
which  was  a  place  of  durance  and  confinement  for  the  woret 
sort  of  offenden.  In  their  prisons,  there  was  usually  a  dun- 
geon (Jer.  xxxviii.  60*  or  a  pit  or  cUtem^  as  the  word  ^u 
(bor)  is  rendered  in  2ech.  ix.  11.  where  it  unquestionably 
refere  to  a  prison :  and  from  this  word  we  may  conceive  the 
nature  of  a  dungeon,  viz.  that  it  was  a  place,  in  which  indeed 
there  was  no  water,  but  in  its  bottom  cleep  mudt  and,  accord- 
ingly,  we  read  that  Jeremiah,  who  was  cast  into  this  woret 
and  lowest  part  of  the  prison,  tunk  into  the  mire,  (Jer. 
xxxviii.  6.)^ 

In  the  prisons  also  were  Sioekg^  for  detaining  the  person  of 
the  prisoner  more  securely.  (Job  xiii.  27.  xxxiii.  11.)' 
Michaelis  conjectures  that  they  were  of  the  sort  by  tiie 
Greeks  called  Jlvrtnfiy^j  wherein  the  prisoner  was  so  con- 
fined, that  his  body  was  kept  in  an  unnatural  position,  which 
must  haye  proyed  a  torture  truly  insupportable.^  The  E^»<r^ 
«vx«tM,  or  Inner  Prison^  into  which  Taul  and  Silas  were 
ihrtui  at  Philippi,  is  supposed  to  haye  been  the  same  as  the 
pit  or  cistern  above  noticed ;  and  here  their  feet  tuere  made 
fast  in  the  wooden  titoeka  (Acts  xvi.  24),  *n  (vmk  As  this 
prison  was  under  the  Roman  government,  these  stocks  are 
supposed  to  haye  been  the  dpin  or  large  pieces  of  wood  ia 
use  among'  that  people,  which  not  only  loaded  the  legs  of 
prisonen,  l)ut  sometimes  distended  them  in  a  very  painful 
manner.    Hence  tite  situation  of  Paul  and  Silas  would  be 

•  Michaclls'8  Commentaries,  toL  UL  pp.  482-487. 

•  Ibid.  pp.  488. 

•  This  place  is  termed  the  prison-house :  but  It  appears  that  suspected 

Eersons  were  sometimes  confinrd  in  part  of  the  house  which  «>-as  occupied 
J  the  creat  ofllccrs  of  state,  and  was  converted  into  a  prison  for  this  pur- 
pose. In  this  manner  Jeremiah  was  at  first  confined  (Jer.  xxxvii  16.),  and 
probably  Joseph  In  the  same  manner  (see  Gen.  xl.  3.):  a  similar  practice 
obtains  In  the  East  to  this  day.    See  Manner's  Observations,  vol.  iii.  p.  603. 

•  Michaelis's  Oonunentaries,  vol.  111.  pp.  439—442.  Schulzii  ArcbnoL 
Hebr.  pp.  84,  85. 

f  The  word  rendered  Mtocks  in  our  authonr.ed  version  of  Jer.  xx.  2.  and 
xxix.  26.  ought  to  have  been  rendered  kotut  of  correction.  See  Dr.  Blay* 
ney*s  notes  on  those  passages. 

•  Michaelis's  Commentcrissi  vol  tti.  p.  448. 
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rendered  more  painfiil  than  that  of  an  offender  aitUng  in  the 
atocka,  aa  iiaed  among  us ;  eapecially  if  ([aa  is  very  poaaible) 
they  lay  on  the  hard  or  dirty  ffrouna,  with  their  bare  backs, 
htcerated  by  recent  scoar^ngJ 

The  keepers  of  the  prison  anciently  had,  as  in  the  East 
tiliey  still  haye,  a  discretionary  power  to  treat  their  prisoners 
just  as  they  please;  nothing  further  being  required  of  them, 
than  to  produce  them  when  called  for.  According  to  the 
accurate  and  obserrant  trayeller,  Chardin,  the  gaoler  ia  mas- 
ter, to  do  as  he  pleases ;  to  treat  his  prisoner  well  qt  ill ;  to 
put  him  in  irons  or  not,  to  shut  him  np  closely,  or  to  hold 
nim  in  easier  restraint ;  to  admit  persons  to  him,  or  to  suffer 
no  one  to  see  him.  If  the  gaoler  and  his  servants  receive 
large  fees,  however  base  may  be  the  character  of  the  prisoner, 
be  shall  be  lodged  in  the  best  part  of  the  gaoler's  own  apart^ 
ment :  and,  on  the  contrary,  if^the  persons,  who  have  caused 
the  prisoner  to  be  confined,  make  tne  gaoler  greater  presents, 
he  will  treat  his  victim  with  the  utmost  inhumanity.  Chardin 
illustrates  this  statement  by  a  narrative  of  the  treatment 
received  by  a  very  great  Armenian  merchant.  While  he 
bribed  the  gaoler,  the  latter  treated  him  with  the  greatest 
lenity ;  but  afterwards,  when  the  adverse  party  presented  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  first  to  the  judj^,  and  aflerwaids 
to  the  gaoler,  the  hapless  Armenian  first  telt  his  privileges 
letrencned:  he  was  next  closely  confined,  and  then  was 
treated  with  such  inhumanity  as  not  to  be  permitted  to  drink 
•ftener  than  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  even  during  the  hot- 
test time  in  the  summer.  N  o  person  was  allowed  to  approach 
him  but  the  servants  of  the  prison :  at  length  he  was  thrown 
into  a  dungeon,  where  he  was  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  brought 
to  the  point  to  which  all  thia  severe  usage  was  designed  to 
force  him.'  What  energy  does  this  account  of  an  eastern 
prison  sive  to  those  passagea  of  Scripture,  which  speak  of 
the  aouicondne  into  iron  (Psal.  cv.  17.  marginal  rendering), 
of  the  torrowfiil  siohino  of  the  priaonar  coming  before  God 
(Psal.  Ixxix.  11.),  and  of  Jeremiah's  being  kept  m  a  dungeon 
many  days,  and  supplicating  that  he  might  not  be  remanded 
thither  lest  he  should  die !  (Jer.  xxzvii.  16-^0.) 

6.  Banishment  was  not  a  punishment  enjoined  by  the 
Mosaic  law ;  but  after  the  captivity,  both  exile  and  forfeiture 
of  property  were  introduced  among  the  Jews :  and  it  alao 
existed  under  the  Romans,  by  whom  it  was  called  diminuHo 
eapiiisj  because  the  person  banished  lost  the  ris^t  of  a  citizen, 
and  the  city  of  Rome  thereby  lost  a  head.*  But  there  vtras 
another  kind  of  exile,  termed  aisportaiio^  which  was  accounted 
the  worst  kind.  The  party  banished  forfeited  his  estate;  and 
being  bound  was  put  on  board  ship,  and  transported  to  some 
islai^  specified  exclusively  by  the  emperor,  tnere  to  be  con* 
fined  in  perpetual  banishment.  In  this  manner  the  apostle 
John  was  exiled  to  the  little  island  of  Patmos  (Rev.  i.  9.), 
where  he  wrote  hia  Revelation. 

7.  In  the  East,  anciently,  it  was  the  custom  to  pot  out 
THV  Eyes  or  Prisoners.  Thus  Samson  was  deprived  of 
sight  by  the  Philistines  (Judg.  xvi.  21.),  and  Zedekiah  by 
the  Chaldees.  f  3  Kings  xxv.  7.^  It  is  well  known  that  cut- 
ting out  one  or  noth  of  the  eyes  nas  been  frequently  practised 
in  Persia  and  other  parts  of  the  East,  as  a  punishment  for 
treasonable  offences.^  To  the  great  work  or  restoring  eye- 
balls to  the  sightless  by  the  Messiah,  the  prophet  Isaiah 
probably  alludes  in  his  beautiful  prediction  cited  by  our 
Lord,  and  applied  to  himself  in  Luke  iv.  18.' 

S.  GuTFiNO  orr  the  Hair  of  criminals  seems  to  be  rather 
an  ignominious  than  a  painful  mode  of  punishment :  yet  it 
appears  that  pain  vras  added  to  the  disgrace,  and  that  the 
hair  was  violently  plucked  off,  aa  if  the  executioner  were 
plucking  a  bird  alive.  This  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
original  word,  which  in  Neh.  xiii.  S5.  is  rendered  pEteked  off 
their  hair;  sometimes  hot  ashes  were  applied  to  the  skin  after 
the  hair  was  torn  off,  in  order  to  render  the  pain  more  exqui- 
sitely acute.  In  the  spurious  book,  commonly  termed  the 
fourth  book  of  Maccabees,  it  is  said  that  the  tyrant  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes  caused  the  hair  and  skin  to  be  entirely  torn 

I  I>oddridge'fl  Ezpositofj  and  Koinoel,  on  Acts  zvL  ^  Biscoe  oo  keXM, 
Tol.  i.  p.  34. 

•  Banner's  Obseiratlons,  vol.  iii.  pp.  G04,  506. 

•  Dr.  Adam's  Roman  Antiquities,  pp.  66^  67. 

«  In  1820,  Mr.  Rae  WUaon  met,  at  Acre,  with  nameroos  indiTidaab,  who 
exhibited  marks  of  the  ▼engeance  of  the  late  pacha  Hadijee  Achmet,  fh>m 
hl9  aancaiaary  cruelties  fitly  sumamed  Diexxar,  or  the  Batcher.  They 
were  djsfifured  in  Tarious  ways,  by  a  hand  amputated,  an  eye  torn  out,  or 
a  nose  wmch  had  been  split,  or  partly  or  totally  cut  off.  (Travels  in  the 
Holy  Land,  vol.  il.  p.  43.)  In  the  winter  of  1826,  two  emirs  had  their  eyet 
burnt  out,  and  their  tongues  in  part  cut  ofl^  by  the  Emir  Bechtr,  the  prince 
of  Mount  Lebanon,  their  uncle :  on  account  of  their  havinc  been  concerned 
in  some  disi  urbances  against  his  government  (Missionary  Register,  July, 
iter  J).  333.) 
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off  the  heads  of  some  of  the  seven  Maccabean  brethren.  As 
an  historical  composition  this  book  is  utterly  destitute  oc 
credit ;  but  it  shows  that  the  mode  of  punishment  under  eonr 
sideration  was  not  unusual  in  the  East.  This  sort  of  torture 
is  said  to  have  been  frequently  inflicted  on  the  early  martyrs 
and  confessore  for  the  Christian  faith. 

9.  Exclusion  raoM  sacbe^  Wokship,  or  Excommunica- 
tion, was  not  only  an  ecclesiastical  punishnient,  but  also  a 
civil  one ;  because  in  this  theocratic  republic  there  was  no 
distinction  between  the-  divine  and  the  civil  rigrht.  The  fan- 
cies of  the  Rabbins,  relative  to  the  orisin  of  excommunica 
tion,  are  endless.  Some  affirm,  that  Adam  excommunicated 
Cain  and  his  whole  race ;  others,  that  excommunication  began 
with  Miriam,  for  having  spoken  ill  of  Moses ;  others,  a^n, 
find  it  in  the  song  of  Deborah  and  Barak  (Judg.  v.  23. 
Curte  ye  Meroz)^  interpreting  Meroz  as  a  person  who  had  re- 
vised to  assist  Barak.  But  it  is  most  probable,  that  the 
earliest  positive  mention  of  this  punishment  occurs  after  the 
return  from  the  Babylonish  captivitv,  in  Ezra  x.  7,  8.,  or  in 
the  anathema  of  Nehemiah  (xiii.  5.)  against  those  who  had 
married  strange  women.  In  later  times,  according  to  the  rab- 
binical writers,  there  were  three  decrees  of  excommunication 
among  the  Jews.  Theirs/  was  c^led  ^ns  (n/dui^,  removal 
or  separation  from  all  intercourse  with  society :  this  is,  in  the 
New  Testament,  frequently  termed  casting  out  of  the  syna- 
gogue. (John  ix.  23.  xvi.  2.  Luke  vi.  22,  &c.)  This  was  in 
force  for  thirty  days,  and  might  be  shortened  by  repentance. 
During  its  continuance,  the  excommunicated  party  was  pro- 
hibited from  bathing,  from  shaving  his  head,  or  approaching 
his  wife  or  any  other  person  nearer  than  four  cubits :  but  if 
he  submitted  to  this  prohibition,  he  was  not  debarred  the  pri- 
vilege of  attending  the  sacred  rites.  If,  however,  the  party 
contmued  in  his  obstinacy  after  that  time,  the  excommunica- 
tion was  renewed  with  additional  solemn  maledictions.  This 
•eetmd  degree  was  called  ovi  (cHeasM),  which  signifies  to 
(mathenuSizey  or  devote  to  death :  it  involved  an  exclusion 
from  the  sacred  assemblies.  The  third,  and  last  degree  of  ex- 
communication was  termed  Kni«DV  rsH0M-aTBA)  or  mpm  ]'vd 
([M4Iiuzn-atha),  that  is,  the  Lord  eometk^  or  mat/  the  Lord  come  / 
intimating  that  those  against  whom  it  was  fulminated,  had 
nothing  more  to  eimect  out  the  terrible  day  of  judgment.^ 

The  condition  or  those  who  were  excommunicated  was  the 
most  deplorable  that  can  be  imagined.  They  were  perpetu- 
ally excluded  from  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Jewish 
people,  were  debarred  from  all  social  intercourse,  and  were 
excluded  from  the  temple  and  the  synagogues,  on  pain  of 
severe  corporal  punishment.  Whoever  had  incurred  this 
sentence  was  loaded  with  imprecations,  as  appears  from 
Dent  xxvii.  where  the  expression  atned  is  A«,  is  so  often 
repeated :  whence  to  curse  and  to  exeommunieaie  were  equiva- 
lent terms  with  the  Jews.  And  therefore  St.  Paul  says,  that 
tw  man,  speaking  by  the  Shirit  of  God,  eaileth  Jeaus  anathema 
or  accursed  (1  Cor.  xii.  3.),  that  is,  curses  Him  as  the  Jew 
did,  who  denied  him  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  excommunicated 
the  Christians.  In  the  second  degree,  they  delivered  the 
exconmiunicated  party  over  to  Satan,  devoting  him  by  a 
solemn  curse :  to  this  practice  St.  Paul  is  suppc«ed  to  allude 
(1  Cor.  V.  6.) ;  and  in  this  sense  he  expresses  nis  desire  even 
to  be  accursed  for  his  brethren  (Rom.  ix.  3.),  that  is,  to  bo 
excommnnicated,  laden  with  curses,  and  to  suffer  all  the 
miseries  consequent  on  the  infliction  of  this  punishment,  if  it 
could  have  been  of  any  service  to  his  brethren  the  Jews.  In 
order  to  impress  the  minds  of  the  people  with  the  greater 
horror,  it  is  said  that,  when  the  offence  was  published^ in  the 
synagogue,  all  the  candles  were  lighted,  ana  when  the  pro- 
clamation was  finished,  they  were  extinguished,  as  a  sign 
that  the  excommunicated  peraon  wasdepnved  of  the  light  of 
Heaven ;  further,  his  goods  were  confiscated,  his  sons  were 
not  admitted  to  circumcision ;  and  if  he  died  without  repent- 
ance or  absolution,  by  the  sentence  of  the  judge  a  stone  was 
to  be  cast  upon  his  coffin  or  bier,  in  order  to  show  that  he 
deserved  to  oe  stoned.^ 

n.  TheTalmudical  writers  have  distinguished  the  capitai. 
Punishments  of  the  Jews  into  lesser  deaths,  and  such  as  were 
more  grievous :  but  there  is  no  warrant  in  the  Scriptures  for 
these  distinctions,  neither  are  these  writere  agreed  among^ 
themselves  what  particular  punishments  are  to  be  referred  to 
these  two  heads.  A  capital  crime  was  termed,  generally,  a 
sin  of  death  (Deut.  xxii.  26.),  or  a  sin  worthy  ofaeaih  (Deut. 

•  Bo'binson's  Lexicon  on  the  Gr.  Test  voce  A-r^rvwrnymys.  Jahn, 
Arch8BologiaBiblica,§256.  Ackermuin,  ArclUDoL  Blbl.  1 268.  EncyclopaD- 
dia  Metropolitans,  voL  ui  p.  703. 

^  Grotlos's  Note,  or  rather  Dissertation,  on  Lnke  vl.  22.  Lightfoot'a 
Works,  vol.  U.  pp.  747—749.  Selden,  de  Jure  Naturas  et  GentiuiD,  lib.  Iv.  c. 
a  Lamy's  Apparatus  Biblicas  vol.  1.  pp.  279-464.- 
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xxi.  S2.);  which  mode  of  expression  is  adopted,  or  rather 
imitated,  by  the  apostle  John,  who  distinguishes  between  a 
tin  wnio  €&Uh»  and  a  sin  not  urUo  dtatk,  (1  John  y.  16.^ 
Criminals,  or  those  who  were  deemed  worthy  of  capital 
punishment,  were  called  «m«  or  men  ofdtaik  (1  Sam.  xx.  31. 
xrri.  16.  3  Sam.  xix.  29.  marginal  rendering) ;  just  as  he 
who  had  incttrred  the  punishment  of  scour&ring  was  designated 
a  aon  ofMtripea.  (Deut.  XXT.  2.  Heb.)  Those  who  sunered  a 
capitafpomshment,  were  said  to  be  put  to  death  for  tkeir  oum 
tin,  (Deut.  xxiv.  16.  2  Kings  xiv.  6.)  A  similar  phraseo- 
logy was  adopted  by  Tbsufi  Christ,  when  he  said  to  the  Jews, 
leahaU  die  in  jfour  tint,  (John  viii.  21.  24.)  Eleven  di£fer- 
eot  sorts  of  capital  punishments  are  mentioned  in  the  Sacred 
Writings;  viz. 

1.  Slayuto  by  thi  Sword  is  commonly  confounded  with 
decapitation  or  beheading.  They  were,  however,  two  dis- 
tinct punishments.  The  laws  oi  Moses  are  totally  silent 
eoneeming  the  latter  practice,  and  it  appears  that  those  who 
were  slain  with  the  swoid  were  put  to  death  in  any  way 
which  the  executioner  thought  proper.  See  1  Kings  ii.  25. 
29.  31. 34. 46.  This  punismnent  was  inflicted  in  two  cases  : 
— (\,)  When  a  murderer  was  to  be  put  to  death;  and  (2.) 
Wnen  a  whole  city  or  tribe  was  hostilely.  attacked  for  any 
common  crime,  they  smote  all  ^as  the  Hebrew  phrase  is)  with 
the  edge  of  the  sword,  (Deut.  xiii.  13 — 16.)  Here,  doubtless, 
the  sword  was  used  by  every  one  as  he  found  opportunity.' 

With  respect  to  &e  case  of  murder,  frequent  mention  is 
made  in  the  Old  Testament  of  the  Vmj  (g<»el)  or  hlood^uenger ; 
various  regulations  were  made  by  Moses  concerning  this  per- 
son. 

The  inhabitants  oi  the  East,  it  is  well  known,  are  now, 
what  they  anciently  were,  exceedingly  revengeful.  If,  there- 
fore, an  individaal  should  unfortunately  happen  to  lay  violent 
hands  npon  another  person  and  kill  him,  tne  next  of  kin  is 
bound  to  avenge  the  death  of  the  latter,  and  to  pursue  the 
murderer  with  unceasing  vigilance  until  he  have  caught  and 
killed  him,  either  by  force  or  by  fraud.  The  same  custom 
exists  in  Arabia  and  Persia,^  and  also  among  the  Circas- 
sians,' Ingush  Tartars,^  Nubians,^  and  AbyBsmians,^  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  alluded  to  by  Rebecca:  when  she 
leaned  that  Esau  was  threatening  to  Kill  his  brother  Jacob, 
she  endeavoured  to  send  tlie  latter  out  of  the  country,  saying, 
Why  thouJd  I  be  bereft  of  you  both  in  one  day  ?  (G^n.  xxvii. 
15.)  She  could  not  he  afraid  of  the  magistrate  for  punishing 
the  murder,  for  the  patriarchs  were  subject  to  no  superior  in 
Palestine:  and  Isaac  was  much  too  partial  to  Esau,  for  her 
to  entertain  any  expectation  that  he  would  condemn  him  to 
death  for  it.  It  would,  therefore,  appear  that  she  dreaded  lest 
he  should  fall  by  the  hand  of  the  olood-avenger^  perhaps  of 

«  Mlchaeli8*t  ComineiMariei,  vol.  ui.  pp.  418,  419. 

*  "The  interest  of  the  common  safety  has,  for  ages,  established  a  Ia% 
tmonf  them"  (the  Arabians)  "  which  decrees  that  the  blood  of  every  man, 
wIm  is  slain,  must  be  avenged  by  that  of  his  murderer.  This  vengeance  is 
csled  tar,  or  retaliation  ;  and  the  right  of  exacting  it  devolves  on  the  nearest 
of  kin  to  the  deceased.  So  nice  are  the  Arabs  on  this  point  of  honour, 
thsc  if  any  one  neglects  to  seek  his  retaliation,  he  is  disgraced  for  ever. 
He  therefore  watches  everv  opportunity  of  revenge :  if  his  enemy  perishes 
Iroai  anj  other  cause,  still  he  is  not  satisfied,  and  his  vengeance  is  directed 
•fainst  the  nearest  relation.  These  animosities  are  transmitted,  as  an 
inheritance,  from  father  to  children,  and  never  cease  but  by  the  extinction 
of  one  of  the  ftuniliea,  unless  they  agree  to  sacrifice  the  criminal :  or  pur- 
duue  the  blood  foi  a  stated  price,  in  money  or  in  flocks.  Without  this 
■atis&ction  there  is  neitlier  peace,  nor  truce,  nor  alliance  between  them ; 
nor,  sometimes,  even  between  whole  tribes.  Inhere  i»  blood  between  u», 
say  thej,  on  every  occasion ;  and  this  eipression  is  an  insurmountable 
barrier."  (Volney's  Travels  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  vol.  i.  p.  367.  See  also 
t<iebuhr,  Description  de  I'Arabie,  pp.  26— 00.)— In  Turkey  and  in  Persia 
morder  is  never  prosecuted  by  the  officers  of  the  government.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  next  relations,  and  of  them  only,  to  revenge  the  slai^bter 
of  their  kinsmen;  and  if  they  rather  choose,  as  they  generally  do.  to  com* 

Emnd  the  mauer  for  money,  nothing  more  is  said  about  it— Lady  M.  W. 
ontague's  Letters,  let.  42.    Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels,  voL  H.  pp.  75,  76. 

'  Among  the  Circassians,  all  the  relatives  of  the  murderers  are  consi- 
dered as  guilty.  This  customary  in&tuation  to  avenge  the  blood  of  rela- 
tions, generates  roost  of  the  femla,  and  occasions  great  bloodshed  among 
til  the  tnbes  of  Caucasus ;  for,  unless  pardon  be  purchased,  or  obtained 
b;  hitennarriage  between  the  two  families,  the  principle  of  revenge  is 
propagated  to  all  succeeding  generations.  If  the  thirst  of  vengeance  is 
qtirached  by  a  price  paid  to  me  family  of  the  deceased,  this  tribute  is 
called  Tklil-Uiaaa,  or  ihe  price  of  blood :  but  neither  princes  nor  usdens 
(or  nobles)  accent  of  such  a  compensation,  as  it  is  an  established  law 
among  them,  to  aemand  blood  for  blood.— PaXtu,  Voyages  dans  les  GIou- 
vernemens  M^ridionaux  de  TEmpire  de  Russie,  torn.  i.  p.  441.    Paris,  1806. 

«Dr.  Henderson,  in  describing  the  operation  of  the  oriental  law,  of 

bkxM)  for  blood"  among  the  Ingush  Tartars,  mentions  the  case  of  "  a  young 
man  of  amiable  disposition,  who  was  worn  down  almost  to  a  skeletmi,  by 
the  constant  dread  in  which  he  lived,  of  having  avenged  upon  him  a  mur- 
der committed  by  bis  father  before  he  was  born.  He  can  reckon  up 
more  than  a  himdred  persons  who  consider  themselves  bound  to  take  away 
nil  life,  whenever  a  tevourable  opportunity  abaU  present  itself."  Biblical 
Researches  and  Travels  In  Russia,  p.  486. 

'Light's  Travels  In  Egjpt^  Nubia,  *c.  p.  96.    Barekhaidt*8  TrsTds  In 


Kobia,  p.  198. 
•  Sallys  Voysf 6  to 


Abyntaita,pp.8l6^816. 


some  Ishmaelite.  The  office,  therefore,  of  the  Go'l  was 
in  use  before  the  time  of  Moses,  and  it  was  probably  filled  by 
the  nearest  of  blood  to  the  party  killed,  as  tbe  right  of  re- 
deeming a  mortgaged  field  is  given  to  him.  To  prevent  the 
unnecessary  loss  of  life  through  a  sanguinary  spirit  of  re- 
venge, ^e  Hebrew  legislator  made  various  enactments  coq- 
ceriung  the  blood-avenger.  In  most  ages  and  countries, 
certain  reputed  sacred  places  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  being 
asylums:  Moses,  therefore,  taKing  it  for  granted  that  the 
murderer  would  flee  to  the  altar,  commandea  that  when  the 
crime  was  deliberate  and  intentional,  he  should  be  torn  even 
from  the  altar,  and  put  to  death.  (Exod.  xxi.  14.)  But  in  the 
case  of  unintentional  murder,  the  man-slayer  was  enjoined  to 
flee  to  one  of  the  six  cities  of  refu^  which  (we  have  already 
seen)  were  appropriated  for  his  residence.  The  roads  to  these 
cities,  it  was  enacted,  should  be  kept  in  such  a  state  that  the 
unfortunate  individual  might  meet  with  no  impediment  what- 
ever in  his  way.  (Deut.  xix.  3.)  If  the  Go  1  overtook  the 
fugitive  before  he  reached  an  asylum,  and  put  him  to  death, 
he  was  not  considered  as  guilty  of  blood :  but  if  tbe  man- 
slayer  had  reached  a  place  of  refuge,  he  was  immediately 
protected,  and  an  in(]uiry  was  instituted  whether  he  had  a 
right  to  such  protection  and  a^lum,  that  is,  whether  he  had 
caused  his  neighbour's  death  undesignedly,  or  w^a  ^deliheraU 
murderer.  In  the  latter  case  he  was  juaicially  delivered  to 
the  Goel,  who  might  put  him  to  death  in  whatever  way  he 
chose :  but  in  the  former  case  the  homicide  continued  in  the 
place  of  refuge  until  the  high-priest's  death,  when  he  mig^t 
return  home  in  perfect  security.  If,  however,  the  Go^l  found 
him  without  the  city  or  beyond  its  suburbs,  he  might  slay 
him  without  being  giiilty  of  blood.  (Num.  xxxv.  26,  27.; 
Further  to  guard  the  life  of  man,  and  prevent  thaperpetration 
of  murder,  Moses  positively  prohibited  the  receiving  of  a  sum 
of  money  from  a  murderer  in  the  way  of  compensation. 
(Num.  XXXV.  31 .)  It  should  seem  tiiat  it  no  avenger  of  blood 
appeared,  or  if  he  were  dilatory  in  the  pursuit  of  the  murderer, 
it  Decame  the  duty  of  the  magistrate  himself  to  inflict  the 
sentence  of  the  law ;  and  thus  we  find  that  David  deemed 
this  to  be  his  duty  in  the  case  of  Joab,  and  that  Solomon,  in 
obedience  to  his  father's  dying  entreaty,  actually  discharged 
it  by  putting  that  murderer  to  death,  (l  Kings  u.  5,  6.  2&-» 
34.)'  There  is  a  beautiful  allusion  to  the  blood-avenger  in 
Heb.  vi.  17, 18. 

Hewing  in  pieces  with  the  sword  may  be  referred  to  this 
class  of  pimisnments.  Thus  Afag  was  executed,  as  a  cri- 
minal, by  the  prophet  Samuel  (foam.  xv.  33. j ;  and  recent 
travellers  inform  us  that  crimmals  are  literally  hewed  in 
pieces  in  Abyssinia,  Persia,  and  in  Asiatic  Turkey.^ 

2.  Stoning  was  denounced  against  idolaters,  blasphemers, 
sabbath-breakers,  incestuous  persons,  witches,  wizards,  and 
children  who  either  cursed  their  parents  or  rebelled  asainst 
them.  (Lev.  xx.  2.  27.  xxiv.  14.  Deut.  xiti.  10.  xvii.  5. 
xxi.  21.  and  xxii.  21.  24.)  It  was  the  most  general  punish- 
ment denounced  in  the  law  against  notorious  criminals ;  and 
this  kind  of  punishment  is  intended  by  the  indefinite  term  of 
putting  to  death,  (Lev.  xx.  10.  compared  with  John  viii.  5.) 
Michaelis  supposes  that  the  culprit  was  bound,  previously  to 
the  execution  of  his  sentence.  I'he  witnesses  threw  the  nrst 
stones,  and  the  rest  of  the  people  then  followed  their  example. 
Instances  of  persons  being  stoned  in  the  Old  Testament  occur 
in  Achan  (Josh.  vii.  25.),  Adoram  (1  Kings  xii.  18),  Naboth 
(1  Kings  xxi.  10.),  and  Zechariah.  (2Chron.  xxiv.  21.)b 

In  the  New  Testament  we  meet  with  vestiges  of  a  punish- 
ment, which  has  frequently  been  confounded  with  lapidation : 
it  originated  in  the  latter  times  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth, 
and  was  termed  the  rebeTs  beating.  It  was  often  fatal,  and 
was  inflicted  by  the  mob  with  their  fists,  or  staves,  or  stones, 
without  mercy,  or  the  sentence  of  the  judges.  Whoever 
transgressed  against  a  prohibition  of  the  wise  men,  or  of  the 
scribes,  which  had  its  foundation  in  the  law,  was  delivered 
over  to  the  people  to  be  used  in  this  manner,  and  was  called 
a  son  of  rebelUon,"^^  The  frequent  taking  up  of  stones  by  the 
Jews  against  our  Saviour,  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  also  the  stoning[  of  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  59.),  were  instances 
of  this  kind,  to  which  some  have  referred  the  stoning  of  St. 
Paul  at  Lystra.  (Acts  xiv.  19.)  But  this  appears  to  be  a 
mistake.  The  people  of  Lystra  were  Gentiles,  though  they 
stoned  Paul  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jews  who  came  from 
Antioch  and  Iconium :  and  it  appears  firom  various  passages 

V  Micbaelis's  Commentaries,  voL  il.  pp.  821— SS)& 

•  Brace's  Travels,  vol.  tv.  p.  81.  Banner's  ObaerraUoos.  vol  ir.  pp.  820 
890.    Capt.LI«bt'B^YaTeliinI^pC,N«bia,*e.p.lM. 

•  Wehaella's  Commentartas,  voL  UL  p.  4JU. 
»•  Ibid  pp.  422-429. 
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of  Greek  authors,  that  stoning  was  a  Grecian  punishment. 
The  inconstancy  of  a  populace,  easily  persuaded  by  any 
plausible  demagogues,  will  sufficiently  account  for  tiie  sudden 
ehange  in  the  mind  of  the  Lystrians  towards  the  apostle. i 

Although  the  law  of  Moses  punished  no  one  witn  infamy, 
during  li£,  yet  three  marks  of  mfamy  are  denounced  against 
those  who  were  punished  capitally ;  viz.^(l.)  Burning  the 
criminal  who  had  been  stonM,  agreeably  to  the  ancient  con- 
suetudinarjT  law.  (Gen.  xxxriii.  §4.  Lev.  zx.  14.  xxi.  9.) — 
(2.)  Honing,  either  on  a  tree  or  on  a  gibbet  (for  the  Hebrew 
word  signifies  both) ;  which  was  practised  in  Egypt  (Gen. 
xl.  1 7-^19. \  and  also  enjoined  by  Moses.  (Num.  xxv.  4,  5. 
Deut.  xxi.  22.)  The  five  Canaanitish  kings  were  first  slain 
and  then  hanged.  (Josh.  x.  26.)  Persons  who  were  hanged 
were  considered  as  accursed  of  God,  that  is,  punished  by  nim 
and  abominable ;  on  which  account  they  were  to  be  taken 
down  and  buried  the  same  day.  (Deut.  xxi.  23.)  The  hang- 
ing of  SauPs  sons,  recorded  m  2  Sam.  xxi.  6.,  was  done,  not 
by  the  Israelites,  but  by  the  Gibeoniiesj  who  were  of  Canaan- 
itish ori^,  and  probably  retained  their  old  laws.  The  hang- 
ing mentioned  by  Moses  was  widely  different  from  crucifixion, 
which  was  a  Roman  punishment ;  on  account  of  its  ignominy, 
however,  the  Jews  subsequently  extended  the  declaration  of 
Moses  to  it,  and  accounted  the  crucified  person  as  accursed. 
(John  xix.  31—34.  Gal.  iii.  13.)— (3.)  The  Heaping  of 
Stones  on  the  bodies  of  criminals,  who  had  been  alreacfy 
stoned  to  death,  or  slain  by  the  sword,  or  upon  their  remains, 
when  consumed  by  fire.'  Such  a  heap  was  accumulated  over 
Aehan  ( JosK  vii.  25,  26.\  and  also  over  Absalom.  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  17.)  The  Arabs,  long-  after  the  time  of  David,  ex- 
pressed weir  detestation  of  deceased  enemies  in  the  same 
manner.'  Similar  heaps  were  raised  over  persons  murdered 
in  the  highways  in  the  time  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel  Txxxix. 
15.);  as  they  also  are  to  this  day,  inralestine,  and  other 
parts  of  the  East^  • 

3.  Burning  OrnNpsRS  alive  is  a  punishment  which 
Moses  commanded  to  be  inflicted  on  the  daughters  of  priests, 
who  should  be  guil^  of  fornication  (Lev.  xxi.  9.),  and  upon 
a  man  who  should  marry  both  the  mother  and  the  daughter. 
([Lev.  xx#  140  l^is  punishment  seems  to  have  been  in  use 
m  the  East,  from  a  very  early  period.  When  Judah  was  in- 
formed that  his  daughter-in-law  Tamar  was  pregnant,  he  con- 
demned her  to  be  burnt.  (Qen.  xxxviii.  24.)  Many  ages  after- 
wards we  find  the  Babylonians  or  Chaldxeans  burning  certain 
offenders  alive  ( Jer.  xxix.  22.  Dan.  iii.  6.) ;  and  this  mode 
of  punishment  was  not  uncommon  in  the  East  so  lately  as  the 
seventeenth  century.* 

The  preceding  are  the  only  capital  punishments  denounced 
in  the  Mosaic  law :  in  subsequent  times  others  were  intro- 
duced among  the  Jews,  as  their  intercourse  increased  with 
foreign  nations. 

4*  DccAPTTATioN,  or  beheading,  though  not  a  mode  of 
punishment  enjoined  by  Moses,  was  certainly  in  use  before 
bis  time.  It  existed  in  Egypt  (Gen.  xl.  19.),  and  it  is  well 
known  to  have  been  inflicted  under  the  princes  of  the  Hero- 
dian  family.  Thus  John  the  Baptist  was  beheaded  (Matt 
xiv,  8*^12.)  by  one  of  Herod's  life-guards,  who  was  de- 
spatched to  nis  prison  for  that  purpose.  (Mark  vi.  27.) 

5.  Precipitation,  or  casting  headlong  from  a  window,  or 
from  a  precipice,  was  a  punishment  rarely  used ;  though  we 
meet  with  it  in  the  history  of  the  kings,  and  in  subsequent 
times.  Thus,  the  profligate  Jezebel  was  precipitated  out  of 
a  window  (2  Kings  ix.  30. 33,),  and  the  same  mode  of  punish- 
ment still  obtains  in  Persia.*^  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah,  bar- 
barously forced  ten  thousand  Idumiean  prisoners  of  war  to 
leap  from  the  top  ol  a  hish  rock.  (2  Ohron.  xxv.  12.)  The 
Jews  attempted  to  precipitate  Jesus  Christ  from  the  brow  of 
a  mountain.  (Luke  iv.  29.)  James,  surnamed  the  Just,  was 
thrown  from  the  highest  part  of  the  temple  into  the  subjacent 
valley.  The  same  mpde  of  punishment,  it  is  well  known, 
obtained  among  the  Romans,  who  used  to  throw  certain  male- 

>  Bitcoe  on  tlie  Aett,  vol  1.  pp.  315,  310. 

•  Michaelis  has  givea  8om«  inatancei  of  thla  practico.  Bee  Ws  Commeo- 
tftiles,  vol.  iii.  p.  430. 

■  Dr.  IJgbtfoot'fl  Works,  toI.  i.  pp.  901,  902. 

«  Dr.  Shaw*8  Travels  in  Barbarv,  yol.  i.    Pref.  p.  xvftt.  Sva  edit 

•  Chardin,  in  his  Traveis  (vol.  vi.  p.  ua  of  Langl^s'  edition),  after 
speakinc  of  the  most  common  modes  of  panlshing  with  death,  says,  "  Bat 
there  is  sliU  a  p»rticglar  waj  of  putting  to  death  such  as  have  transgressed 
In  civil  aiToira,  either  by  eaosinff  a  dearth,  or  by  selling  above  the  tax  by 
a  Mse  weight,  or  who  have  commuted  themselves  in  any  other  manner. 
The  cooks  are  put  upona  spit,  and  roasted  over  a  stow  A-e  (see  Jeremiah 
xxlx.  22.),  bakers  are  thrown  into  a  hot  oven.  During  the  dearth  in  1688, 
I  saw  such  ovens  heated  on  the  royal  square  at  Iniahan,  to  terrify  the 
bakers,  and  deter  them  from  deriving  advantage  firom  toe  general  distress." 
— Btirder's  Oriental  Literature,  vol.  li.  p.  204. 

«  air  ft.  K.  Potter's  Travels  in  Persia,  voL  if.  pp.  28—30. 


factors  from  the  Tarpoian  rock  J    The  same  practice  obtains 
among  the  Moors  at  Constantine,  a  town  in  narbary-^ 

6.  Drowning  was  a  punishment  in  use  among  the  Syrians, 
and  was  well  known  to  the  Jews  in  the  time  ofour  Sayiour^ 
though  we  have  no  evidence  that  it  was  practised  by  them. 
It  was  also  in  use  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The 
Emperor  Augustus,  we  are  told,  punished  certain  persons, 
who  had  been  guilty  of  rapacity  in  the  province  (of  Syria  or 
of  Lycia);  by  causing  them  to  be  thrown  into  a  nver,  with  a 
heavy  weight  about  their  necks.^  Josephus*o  also  tells  us 
that  the  Galileans  revolting,  drowned  the  partisans  of  Herod 
in  the  sea  of  Grennesareth.  To  this  mode  of  capital  punish- 
ment Jesus  Christ  alludes  in  Matt,  xviii.  6." 

7.  Bruising,  or  founding  in  a  Mortar,  is  a  punishment  still 
in  use  among  the  Turks.  The  ulema  or  body  of  lawyers 
are  in  Turkey  exempted  from  confiscation  of  their  property, 
and  from  being  put  to  death,  except  by  the  pestle  and  mortar. 
Some  of  the  Turkishguards,  who  had  permitted  tiie  escape 
of  the  Polish  prince  C^reski  in  1618,  were  ]>ounded  to  death 
in  great  mortars  of  iron."  This  horrid  punishment  was  not 
unknown  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  who  expressly  alludes  to 
it  in  Prov.  xxvii.  22. 

8.  DicHOTOMT,  or  CUTTING  ASUNDER,  wss  a  Capital  punish- 
ment anciently  in  use  in  the  countries  contiguous  to  Judaea. 
The  rabbinical  writers  report  that  Isaiah  was  thus  put  to 
death  by  the  profligate  Manasseh ;  and  to  this  Saint  Paul  is 
supnosed  to  allude.  (^Heb.  xi.  37.)  Nebuchadnezzar  threat- 
ened it  to  the  Chalaee  magi,  if  they  did  not  interpret  his 
dream  ^)an.  ii.  5.),  and  also  to  the  blasphemers  of  Uie  true 
God.  (Dan.  iii.  29.)  Herodotus  says,  that  Sabacho  had  a 
vision,  in  which  he  was  commanded  to  cut  in  two  all  the 
Egyptian  priests :  and  that  Xerxes  ordered  one  of  the  sons 
otFythias  to  be  cut  in  two,  and  one  half  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  way,  that  his  army  might  pass  between  them.i> 
Trajan  is  said  to  have  inflictea  this  punishment  on  some  re- 
bellious Jews.  It  is  still  practised  by  the  Moors  of  Western 
Barbary,  and  also  in  Persia.'^ 

9.  Beating  to  death  {yvjjawwfat«i)  was  practised  by 
Antiochus  towards  the  Jews  (2  Mace.  vi.  19.  »B.  30.),  and 
is  referred  to  by  Saint  Paul.  (Heb.  xi.  35.  Gr.)  This  was 
a  punishment  m  use  among  the  Greeks,  and  was  usually 
iimicted  upon  slaves.  The  real  or  supposed  culprit  was 
fastened  to  a  stake,  and  beaten  to  death  with  sticks.  The 
same  punishment  is  still  in  use  among  the  Turks,  under  the 
appellation  of  the  bastinado :  with  them,  however,  it  is  sel- 
dom mortal. 

10.  Exposing  to  wild  Beasts  appears  to  have  been  a 
punishment  among  the  Modes  and  Persians.  It  was  inflicted 
first  on  the  exemplary  prophet  Daniel,  who  was  miraculously 
preserved,  and  afterwards  on  his  accusers,  who  miserably 
perished.  (Dan.  vi.  7.  12.  16 — ^240  From  them  it  appears 
to  have  passed  to  the  Romans.^*  In  their  theatres  they  had 
two  sorts  of  eanmemenU,  each  sufficiently  barbarous.  Some- 
times they  cast  men  naked  to  the  wild  beasts,  to  be  devoured 
by  them :  this  punishment  was  inflicted  on  slaves  and  vile 
persons*  Sometimes  persons  were  sent  into  the  tiheatre, 
armed,  to  fight  with  wild  beasts :  if  they  conquered,  they 
had  their  lives  and  liberty :  but  if  not,  they  fell  a  prey  to  the 
beasts.  To  this  latter  usage  (concerning  which  some  ftirther 
particulars  are  given  in  a  subsequent  page)  Saint  Paul  refers 
in  2  'Hm.  iv.  17.  and  1  Cor.  xv.  32. 

In  the  case  of  certain  extraordinary  criminals,  besides  in- 
flicting upon  them  the  sentence  to  which  they  had  been  con- 
demned, it  was  not  unusual  to  demolish  their  houses,  and 
reduce  them  to  a  common  place  for  filth  and  dung.  Among 
other  tilings,  Nebuchadnezzar  denounced  this  disgrace  to  the 
diviners  of  Chaldaea,  if  they  did  not  declare  his  dream  to 
him  (Dan.  ii.  5.)  ;  and  afterwards  to  all  such  as  should  not  - 
worship  the  God  of  Shadrach,  Meshech,  and  Abednego. 
(Dan«  lir.^  29.)  And  Darius  threatened  ihe  same  punish- 
ment to  those  who  should  molest  the  Jews.  (Ezra  vi.  1 1.) 
In  this  way  the  Romans  destroyed  the  house  of  Spurius 
Cassius,  after  tliey  had  precipitated  him  from  the  Tarpeian 

'  Livy,  Hiat,  lib.  vi,  c.  20. 

•  Pitt's  Religion  ami  Manners  of  Uio  Mahometans^  pp.  311,  312.  London 
edit  18ia 

•  Seutonius,  in  Auffusto,  c  67.  &•  Ant  Jud.  lib.  jdv.  c.  15.  §  10 
11  Grotius  in  Ice. 

;•  KnoUes's  Historj  of  the  Turks,  vol.  ii.  p.  947.  London,  1687. 

»•  Eaphelii  Annotationesin  Nov.  Test  ex  Herodoto,  torn.  i.  p.  376.  Other 
instances  from  ancient  writers  are  given  by  Dr.  Wbitby,  on  Matt  zxiv.  51. 
and  KuinoiiL  Comment,  in  Hist  lib.  Nov.  Test  voL  i.  p.  633, 

'sTr»i    •        *  •       -    '   "  •  * 


^vels,  vol.  i.  p.  467.    Morier's  Second  Journey,  p.  96. 
<•  This  barbarous  mode  of  punishment  still  exists  in  Morocco.    See  an 
interesting  extract  from  Hb'st'a  Accoont  of  Morocco  Mid  Fez,  Iq  Buider'a 
Oriental  Uterature,  voL  ii.  p.  207 
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y«|5>  for  having  (as  they  said)  aime^  at  tyranny  J  Further,  the 

beads,  hands,  and  feet  of  state  criminals,  were  also  frequently 

^k      *2^?^®*^  '^P  *"  ^®  ™®^*  public  places,  as  a  warning  to 

?"«'••   ITiis  punishment  obtains  among  the  Turks,  and  was 

moictad  on  the  sons  of  Rimmon  (who  had  treacherously 

'BwoMjM  Ishboaheth),  by  command  of  David :  who  com- 

maiMted  that  the  assassins  hands  and  feet  should  be  hung  up 

ofer  the  pool  of  Hebron,  which  was  probably  a  place  of 

grwt  resoit.s    Among  the  ancient  Chaldosans,  cutting  off  the 

now  and  ears  -was  a  common  punishment  of  adulterers.    To 

this  the  prophet  Eaekiel  alludes,  (xxiii.  25.) 

.  11'  CwrciFixioN  was  a  punishment  which  the  ancients 

*"™^tedonly  on  the  most  notorious  criminals  and  malefao- 

tora.    The  cnross  w^as  made  of  two  beams,  either  crossing  at 

{^  ?i  rigr^t  angles,  or  in  the  middle  of  their  length  Rke 

an  A.    There   ^was,  besides,  a  piece  on  the  centre  of  the 

tnmsrerse  beam,  to  which  was  attached  the  accusation,  or 

•^n>ent  of  the   culprit's  crime;  together  with  a  piece  of 

wood  that  projected  from  the  middle,  on  which  the  person 

sat  as  on  a  kind  of  saddle,  and  bj;  which  the  whole  body 

was  supported.    Justin  Martyr,  in  his  dialogue  with  Trypho 

me  Jew,  gives   this  description ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note, 

that  he  lived  in  the  former  part  of  the  second  century  of  the 

Christian  sera,  before  the  punishment  of  the  cross  was  abo- 

hshed.     The  cross  on  wnich  our  Lord  suffered  was  of  the 

umner  kind,  being  thus  represented  on  a|l  ancient  monu- 

mfflts,  coins,  and  crosses. 

Cnu»fixion    is   one  of  the  most  cruel  and  excruciating 
deaths,  which  the  an  of  ingeniously  tormenting  and  extin- 
guishing life  ever  devised.    The  naked  body  ofthe  criminal 
WW  fastened  to  the  upright  beam  by  nailing  or.^ng  the  feet 
to  it,  and  on  the  transverse  beam  by  nailing  ana  sometimes 
tying  the  hands  to  it.    Those  members,  bemg  the  grand  in* 
stiuments  of  motion,  are  provided  with  a  greater  quantity  of 
nenres,  which  f  especially  those  of  the  hands)  are  peculiarly 
sennhle.     As  the  nerves  are  the  instruments  of  all  sensation 
or  feeling,  wounds  in  the  parts  where  they  abound  must  be 
pecntiaxly  painful ;  especially  when  inflicted  with  such  rude 
instruments  as  large  nails,  forcibly  driven  through  the  ex- 
qiiisitely  delicate  tendons,  nerves,  and  bones  of  those  parts. 
The  horror  of  this  punishment  will  appear,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that .  the  person  was  permitted  to  hang  Tthe  whole 
weight  of  his  body  being  borne  up  by  his  nail^  nands  and 
feet,  and  by  the  projecting  piece  in  the  middle  of  the  cross), 
until  he  perished  tnrougn  agony  and  want  of  food.    There 
are  instances  of  cmcifi^  persons  living  in  this  exauisite 
tortiue  several  days.'    *^  The  wise  and  adorable  Author  of 
our  b»ng  has  formed  and  constituted  the  fabric  of  our  bodies 
in  such  a  merciful  manner,  that  nothing  violent  is  lasting. 
Friendly  death  sealed  the  eyes  of  those  wretches  generally  m 
three  days.     Hunger,  thirst,  and  acute  pain  dismissed  them 
iironi  their  intolerable  sufferings.     The  rites  of  sepulture 
were  denied  them.     Their  dead  bodies  were  generally  left 
on  the  crosses  on  which  they  were  first  suspended,  and  be- 
,  came  a  prey  to  every  ravenous  beast  and  carnivorous  bird.^ 
( 1^  '*  Cfruciiixion  obtained  among  several  ancient  nations, 
the  Egyptians,^  Persians,  Greeks,^  and  Carthaginians.  The 
Carthaginians  generally  adjudged  to  this  death  their  unfortu- 
nate ami  unsuccessful  commanders.^    There  are  many  un- 

^  Dtoays.  HaUcarnasa.  lib.  viii.  ec.  78,  79 

•  Hartuer's  Ob«ervatioD&  vol.  1.  pp.  501,  602.  This  kind  of  nuni«bment 
^VBS  to  o«e  in  the  time  of  Mohammed,  who  introduces  Pharaoh  aa  nying, 
I  avsif  turely  cut  of  your  hand*  and  your  feet  on  the  oopooite  sidt9 ;  that 
is,  first  the  right  band,  and  thr.n  the  left  tool ;  next  the  left  hand,  and  then 
cbe  rixht  fboL  Koran,  ch.  xx.  74.  and  xxvi.  49.  (Sale's  translation,  pp.  269. 
90ft.  4CO.  ediL)  See  additional  examples  of  such  mutilations  in  Burder's 
Oriental  Literature,  voL  iL  p.  186.  WUw>a*s  Travels  in  Egypt  and  the 
Holy  Land,  pp.  376—377. 

■  I>r.  Adam  Clarke  on  Matt  xxvil.  35.  For  the  remainder  of  this  account 
of  the  crucifixion  the  author  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Lardner's  Credibility  of  the 
Gospel  History,  pan  L  book  i.  e.  7.  M  ix.— xvli.,  and  Dr.  Harwood's  Intio- 
«tuction  to  the  New  Testament,  voL  ii.  pp.  336—353. 

«  Pasces  in  enice  corros.  Horat.  Epist.  lib.  L  epist.  16.  ver.  48. 

Vultar,  jumento  et  canibus,  cruclbusque  rellctis 
Ad  fiecos  properat,  partemque  eadaveris  affert 

Juvenal,  Satyr.  14.  ver.  77,  78- 

•  Thncydfdes,  lib.  i.  sect  110.  p.  71.  edit.  Duker.  Justin,  treating  of  the 
ftflkim  of  Egypt,  says :  Concursu  mullitudinis  et  Agathocles  occiditur,  et 
mulieres  in  ultionem  Eurydices  pstibulis  suffiguntur.  Jusdn.  lib.  xxx.  cap. 
2.  p.  57a  edit.  Groaovii.  BerodoU  Erato,  p.  541.  edit.  Weaseling.  1763.  See 
also  Thalia,  p. 260.  and  Polyhymnia,  p.  617. 

•  Alexander  crucified  two  thousand  Tyrians.  Triste  deinde  spectacu* 
loin  victoribus  ira  prebuit  regis ;  duo  millia,  in  quibus  occidendi  defecerat 
rabies,  cructbus  aflfixi  per  innens  liforls  spatium,  dependerunL  Q.  Curtii, 
lib.  iv.  cap.  4.  p.  187.  edit.  Snakenburgb,  1724.  See  also  Plutarch  la  vita 
Alex,  and  Justin,  lib.  xviii.  cap.  3. 

"*  Duces  bella  pravo  consilio  xerentesi  etiamsl  proapera  fortuna  sabse- 
€uta  esset,  cruci  lamen  sufli«eDaotur.    "  *    ■ 


p.  191.  edit.  Torreo.  Lekte,  1796. 


Valeria*  Maximus,  Ub.  iL  cap.  7. 


Happy  instances  of  this.  They  crucified  Bomilcar,*  whom 
Justin  calls  their  kinff,  when  they  detected  his  intended  de- 
sign of  joining  Agamocles.  They  erected  a  cross  in  the 
midst  01  the  forum,  on  which  they  suspendetf  him,  and  from 
which,  with  a  great  and  unconquered  spirit,  amidst  all  his 
sufferings,  he  hitterly  inveiffhed  against  them,  and  upbraided 
them  with  all  the  black  and  atrocious  crimes  they  had  lately 
perpetrated.  But  this  manner  of  executing  criminals  pre- 
vailed most  among  the  Romans.  It  was  generally  a  servile 
punishment,  and  chiefly  inflicted  on  vile,  worthless,  and  in- 
corrigible slaves.'  In  reference  to  this,  the  apostle,  describ- 
ing the  condescension  of  Jesus,  and  his  submission  to  this 
most  opprobrious  death,  represents  him  as  taking  upon  him 
the  form  of  a  servant  (Phil.  ii.  7,  8.),  and  becoming  obedient 
to  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross. 

(2.)  "  It  was  universally  and  deservedly  reputed  the  most 
shameful  and  ignominious  death  to  which  a  wretch  could  be 
exposed.  In  such  an  exit  were  comprised  every  idea  and 
circumstance  of  odium,  disgrace,  and  public  scandal."  Hence 
the  apostle  magnifies  and  extols  tlie  great  love  of  our  Re- 
deemer, in  that  while  we  were  yet  sinners^  Christ  died  for  u«, 
and  for  the  joy  tet  before  him,  endured  the  eroat,  despising  the 
shame  (Rom.  v.  8.  Heb.  xii.  2.) ;  disregarding  every  cir- 
cumstance of  public  indignity  and  infamy  with  which  such  a 
death  was  loaded.  ^'  It  was  from  the  idea  they  connected 
with  such  a  death,  that  the  Greeks  treated  the  apostles  with 
the  last  contempt  and  pity  for  publicly  embarKing  in  the 
cause  of  a  person  who  had  been  Drought  to  this  reproachful 
and  dishonourable  death  by  his  own  countrymen.  The 
preaching  of  the  cross  was  to  them  foolishness  (1  Cor.  i.  23.^  ; 
the  promulgation  of  a  system  of  religion  that  had  been  taught 
by  a  person  who,  by  a  national  act,  nad  publicly  suffered  the 
punisnment  and  death  of  the  most  useless  and  abandoned 
slave,  was,  in  their  ideas,  the  last  infatuation ;  and  the  preach- 
ing of  Christ  crucified,  publishing  in  the  world  a  religion 
whose  founder  suffered  on  a  cross,  appeared  the  last  absur- 
dity and  madness.>(>  The  heathens  looked  upon  the  attach- 
ment of  the  primitive  Christians  to  a  religion,  whose  pub- 
lisher had  come  to  such  an  end,  as  an  undoubted  proof  of 
their  utter  ruin,  that  they  were  destroying  their  interest,  com- 
fort, and  happiness,  by  adopting  sucli  a  system  founded  on 
such  a  dishonourable  circumstance.' i  'Oie  same  inherent 
scandal  and  ignominy  had  crucifixion  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Jews.  They  indeed  annexed  more  complicated  wretched- 
ness to  it,  for  they  esteemed  the  miscreant  who  was  adjudged 
to  such  an  end  not  only  to  be  abandoned  of  men,  but  forsaken 
of  God.  He  that  is  hanged,  says  the  law,  is  accursed  of 
God.  (Deut.  xxi.  23.)  Hence  St.  Paul,  representing  to  the 
Galatians  the  grace  of  Jesus,  who  released  us  from  that 
curse  to  which  the  law  of  Moses  devoted  us,  by  being 
made  a  curse  for  us,  by  submitting  to  be  treated  for  our  sakes 
as  an  execrable  malefactor,  to  show  the  horror  of  such  a  death 
as  Christ  voluntarily  endured,  adds,  //  is  written  in  the  law. 
Cursed  is  every  one  that  hangeih  on  a  tree  /  (Gal.  iii.  13.) 
And  from  this  express  declaration  of  the  law  of  Moses  con- 
cerning persons  tiius  executed,  we  may  account  for  that  aver- 
sion the  Jews  discovered  against  Christianity,  and  perceive 
the  reason  of  what  St.  PauE  asserts,  that  their  preaching  of 
Christ  crucified  was  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block.  (I  Cor. 
i.  23.)  The  circumstance  of  the  cross  caused  them  to  stum- 
ble at  the  very  gate  of  Christianity. la 

*  Bomilcar  rex  Poenonim  in  medio  foro  a  Poenis  paiibulo  siiffixus  e<(t. 
De  sumoia  cnice,  velati  de  tribunal!,  Pcenorum  scelera  coucionareiar. 
Justin,  lib.  xxii.  cap.  7.  p.  605.  ed.  Gronovti. 

•  Fone  crucem  servo.    Juvenal,  Sal.  6.  ver.  218. 

!•  "Prom  this  circumstance,"  says  Justin  Martyr,  "  the  heathens  ara 
fully  convinced  of  our  madness  for  giving  the  second  place  after  the  im- 
mutable and  eternal  God,  and  Father  of  all,  to  a  person  who  was  crucified !" 
Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  2.  pp.  60, 61.  edit  Paris,  1636.  Et  qui  hominem  sunimo 
supplicio  pro  faonore  punitiim,  et  crucis  Kgna  feralia  cei  emonias  fabulatur, 
congruentta  perditis  sceleratisque  tribuit  altaria:  ut  id  colant  quod  me- 
rentur.  Minucius  Felix,  p.  57.  edit  Davis.  Cantab.  1712.  Nam  quod  re- 
ligioni  nostre  hominem  noxtum  et  crucem  ejus  adscribitis,  longe  de 
vTcinia  veritatis  erratis.    Min.  Felix,  p.  147. 

"  That  this  was  the  sentiment  of  the  heathens  concerning  the  ChristUuia, 
9t  Paul  informs  us,  and  he  exhoru  the  Philippians  not  to  be  discouraged 
by  it  Philip,  i.  23.  Not  intimidated  in  any  thing  by  your  adversaries ;  for 
though  they  looiced  upon  your  attachment  to  the  go»pel  as  an  undoubted 
proof  of  vour  utter  ruin,  yet  to  you  it  is  a  demonstraiton  of  your  salvation 
—a  salvation  which  hath  God  for  its  aotlior. 

»•  Trypho  tha  Jew  every  where  affects  to  treat  the  Christian  religioa 
with  contempt,  on  account  of  the  crucifixion  of  its  author.  He  ridicules 
its  professors  for  centeiing  all  their  hopes  in  a  man  wlio  was  crucified ! 
Dialog,  cum  Tryphone,  p.  33.  The  person  whom  you  call  vour  Messiah, 
says  ne,  incurred  the  last  diagrace  and  ignominy,  for  he  fell  under  the 
greatest  curse  in  the  law  of  God,  he  was  crucified!  p.  90.  Again,  we 
must  hesitate,  says  Trypho,  with  regard  to  our  believing  a  person,  who 
was  so  ignomioously  crucified,  being  the  Messiah  ;  for  it  is  written  in  the 
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[Pabt  n.  CiAP.  in 


^3.)  *'  The  several  circumstances  related  by  the  four  eTaa- 

ists  as  accompany iag  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  were  con- 
'ormab]e  to  the  Roman  custom  in  such  executions;  and, 
frequently  occurring  in  ancient  authors,  do  not  only  reflect 
beauty  and  lustre  upon  these  passages,  but  happily  corrobo- 
rate and  confirm  the  narrative  of  the  sacred  penmen."  We 
will  exhibit  before  our  readers  a  detail  of  these  as  they  are 
specified  by  the  evangelists. 

Every  mark  of  infamy  that  malice  could  suffgest  was  ac- 
cumulated on  the  head  of  our  Redeemer.  While  hie  was  in 
the  high-priest's  house,  they  did  spit  in  hit  face  and  buffeted 
Aim,  and  others  smote  him  with  the  palms  of  their  hands^  say- 
ing^  Prophecy  unto  us^  thou  Christy  who  is  ne  that  smote  thee  ? 
(Matt.  xxvi.  67,  68.  Mark  xiv.  65.)  Pilate,  hearing  that 
our  Lord  was  of  Galilee>,  sent  him  to  Herod ;  and  betore  he 
was  dismissed  by  him,  Herod,  with  his  menofwat^  set  him  at 
nought ;  and  mocked  him,  and  arrayed  him  in  a  gorgeous  robe, 
^Luke  xxiii.  11.)  He  was  insulted  and  mocked  by  the  sol- 
aiers,  when  Pilate  ordered  him  to  be^  scourged  the  nrst  time ; 
that  by  that  lesser  punishment  he  might  satisfy  the  Jews  and 
save  his  life,  as  is  related  by  St  Jol^n.  Auer  Pilate  had 
condemned  him  to  be  crucified,  the  like  indignities  were  re- 
peated by  the  soldiers,  as  we  are  assured  by  two  evangelists. 
CMatt.  xxvii.  27—31.  Mark  xv.  16—20.)  And  they  Srioped 
him,  and  put  on  him  a  scarlet  robe,  and  when  they  had  f  tailed 
a  croum  of  thorns,^  they  put  it  on  his  head,  and  a  reea  in  his 
right  hand  .*  and  they  bowed  the  knee  before  him,  and  mocked 
htm,  saying.  Hail!  king  of  the  Jews,  And  they  spit  upon 
him,  and  took  the  reed,  and  smote  him  on  the  head. 

These  are  tokens  of  contempt  and  ridicule  which  were  in 
use  at  that  time.  Dio,  among  the  other  indignities  offered 
to  Sejanus  the  favourite  of  Tiberius  (in  il^hose  reign  our 
Saviour  was  crucified),  as  they  were  carrying  him  from  the 
senate-house  to  prison,  particularly  mentioned  this,— -*' That 
they  struck  him  on  the  head."  But  there  is  one  instance  of 
ridicule  which  happened  so  soon  after  this  time,  and  has  so 
great  a  resemblance  to  that  to  which  our  Saviour  was  ex- 
posed, that  it  deserves  to  be  stated  at  length.  Caligula,  the 
successor  of  Tiberius,  had,  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign, 
given  Agrippa  the  tetrarchy  of  his  uncle  Philip,  being  about 
V\e  fourth  part  of  his  grandfather  Herod's  dominions,  with 
the  right  of  wearing  a  diadem  or  crown.  When  he  was 
setting  out  from  Rome  to  make  a  visit  to  his  people,  the  em- 
peror advised  him  to  go  by  Alexandria  as  the  best  way. 
When  he  came  thither  he  kept  himself  very  private :  but  the 
Alexandrians  having  got  intelligence  of  his  arrival  there,  and 
of  the  design  of  his  journey,  were  filled  with  envy,  as  Philo 
says,  at  the  thoughts  of  a  Jew  having  the  title  of  king. 
They  had  recourse  to  various  expedients,  in  order  to  mam- 
fest  their  indignation:  one  was  the  following: — ^'^ There 
was,^'  says  Phuo,>  ^'  one  Oarabas,  a  sort  of  distracted  fellow, 
that  in  all  seasons  of  the  year  went  naked  about  the  streets. 
He  was  somewhat  between  a  madman  and  a  fool,  the  com- 
mon jest  of  boys  and  other  idle  people.  This  wretch  they 
brought  into  the  theatre,  and  placed  nim  on  a  lofty  seat,  that 
he  might  be  conspicuous  to  all ;  then  they  put  a  thing  made 
of  paper  on  his  head  for  a  crown,  the  rest  of  his  body  ihej 
covered  with  a  mat  instead  of  a  robe,  and  for  a  sceptre  one 
put  into  his  hand  a  little  piece  of  reed  which  he  nad  just 
tdkea  up  from  the  groimd.  Having  thus  given  him  a  mimic 
royal  dress,  severafyoung  fellows  with  poles  on  their  should 
ders  came  and  stood  on  each  side  of  him  as  his  guards.  Then 
there  came  people  toward  him,  some  to  pay  their  homage  to 
him,  others  to  ask  justice  of  him,  and  some  to  know  his  will 
and  pleasure  concerning  affairs  of  state :  and  in  the  crowd 
were  loud  and  confused  acclamations  of  Maris,  Maris;  that 
being,  as  they  say,  the  Syriac  word  for  Lord,  thereby  inti- 
mating whom  they  intended  to  ridicule  by  all  this  mock 

law,  Carsed  it  eveir  one  who  is  hanged  on  a  croBS.  Jaatln  Martyr,  DialM. 
earn  TrTphone,  p.  SS'l.  edit  Jebb.  London,  1719.  See  also  pagea  272.  283. 
378.392.    See  also  Eueebti  Hiflt  Ecel.  op.  171.  744.    Cwtab. 

t  Various  opinions  have  been  offered  concerning  the  species  of  thorn, 
Intended  by  the  sacred  writers.  Bartholin  wrote  an  elaborate  dissertation 
J>e  Spinea  CoronOj  and  Lydius  has  collected  the  opinions  of  several 
writers  in  his  Florum  Sparsio  ad  Hiatorlam  Paasionis  Jesa  Christi.  (Ana- 
lect  pp.  13—17.)  The  intelligent  traveller  Hateelqnist  says,  that  the  naba 
or  nabka  of  the  Arabians  "  is  in  all  probability  the  tree  which  afforded 


might  easily  be  made  or  these  90ft,  round,  and  pliant  branches ;  and  what 
In  my  opinion  leems  to  be  the  greatest  proof  is,  that  the  leaves  very  much 
resemble  those  of  ivy,  as  they  are  of  a  very  deep  green.  Perhaps  the 
enemies  of  Christ  would  have  a  plant  somewhat  resembling  that  with 
which  emperors  and  generals  were  used  to  be  crowned,  that  there  might 
be  calumny  even  in  tbepunisbment."  Hamelquist's  Voyages  and  Trarels 
Id  the  Levant,  pp.  2B8,  289. 
•InFlacc.  p.97a 


show :  Affrippa  being  a  Sjnrian,  and  kiig  of  a  large  eoxaktry 
in  Syria."^ 

When  Pilate  had  pronounced  the  sentence  of  eondenuia- 
tion  on  our  Lord,  and  publicly  adjudged  him  to  be  crucified, 
he  gave  orders  that  he  should  be  scourged.  Then  Pikde  took 
Jesus  and  scourged  him.  And  when  he  had  scourged  Jesus,  fAy^ 
another  of  the  evangelists,  he  delivered  him  to  be  eruafiJed* 
Among  the  Romans,  scourging  was  alwavs  inflicted  previ- 
ously to  crucifixion.  Many  examples  migtit  be  produced  of 
this  custom.  Let  the  following  suffice.  LiTjf  speaking  of 
the  fate  of  those  slaves  who  had  confederated  ana  taken  up 
arms  against  the  state,  says,  that  many  of  ^em  were  slain, 
many  taken  prisoners,  and  others,  after  they  had  been  whip- 
ped or  scourged,^  were  suspended  on  crosses.  Philo,  relating 
the  cruelties  which  Flaccus  the  Roman  prefect  exercised  upon 
the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  says,  that  after  they  were  mangled 
and  torn  with  scourges^  in  the  theatres,  they  were  Usstened 
to  crosses.  Josephus  also  informs  us,  that  at  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem  great  numbers  of  the  Jews  were  crucified,  after 
they  had  been  previously  whipped,  and  had  suffered  every 
wanton  cruelty.* 

*'  After  they  had  infli6ted  this  customary  flagellation,  the 
evangelist  informs  us  that  they  obliged  our  Loni  to  carry  to 
the  place  of  execution  the  cross,  or,  at  least,  the  transverse 
beam  of  it,  Qn  which  he  was  to  be  suspended.  Lacerated, 
therefore,  with  the  stripes  and  bruises  he  had  received,  funt 
with  the  loss  of  blood,  his  spirits  exhausted  by  the  cruel  ii>- 
sults  and  blows  that  were  given  him  when  they  invested 
him  with  robes  of  mock  royalty,  and  oppressed  with  the  in- 
cumbent weight  of  his  cross;  in  these  cireumstances  oar 
Saviour  was  urged  along  the  road.  We  doubt  not  but  in 
this  passage  to  Calvary  every  indignity  was  offered  him. 
'Phis  was  usual.<>  Our  Lord,  fatigued  and  spent  with  the 
treatment  he  had  received,  could  not  support  his  cross.  The 
soldiers,  therefore,  who  attended  him,  compelled  one  Simon, 
a  Cyrenean,  who  was  coming  from  the  country  to  Jerusa- 
lem, and  then  happened  to  be  passing  by  them,  to  carry  it  for 
him.  The  circumstance  here  mentioned  of  our  Lord  bearing 
his  cross  was  agreeable  to  the  Roman  custom.  Slaves  and 
malefactors,  who  were  condemned  to  this  death,  were  com- 
pelled to  carry  the  whole  or  part  of  the  fetal  gibbet  on  which 
they  were  destined  to  die.  This  constituted  a  principal  part 
of  the  shame  and  ignominy  of  such  a  death.  Cross-b^rer 
was  a  term  of  the  last  reproach  among  the  Romans.  The 
miserable  wretch,  covered  with  blood,  from  the  scourges  that 
had  been  inflicted  upon  him,  and  groaning  under  the  weight  of 
his  cross,  was,  all  along  the  road  to  the  place  of  execution, 
loaded  with  every  wanton  cruelty.  ?  So  extreme  were  the 
misery  and  sufferings  of  the  hapless  criminals  who  were 
condemned  to  this  punishment,  that  Plutarch  makes  use  of  it 
as  an  illustration  of  the  misery  of  sin,  that  every  kind  of 
wickedness  produces  its  own  particular  torment;  just  as 
everv  malefactor,  when  he  is  brought  forth  to  execution,  car- 
ries his  own  cross.8  He  was  pushed,  thrown  down,  stimu^ 
lated  with  goads,  and  impelled  forward  by  every  act  of  inso^ 
lence  and  inhumanity  that  could  be  inflicted.^  There  is 
great  reason  to  think  that  our  blessed  Redeemer  in  his  way 
to  Calvary  experienced  every  abuse  of  this  nature,  especially 
when  he  proceeded  slowly  along,  through  languor,  lassitude, 
and  faintness,  and  the  soldiers  and  rabble  found  his  strenglli 
incapable  of  sustaining  and  dragging  his  cross  any  farther. 
On  this  occasion  we  imagine  th|it  our  Lord  suffered  very 
cruel  treatment  from  those  who  attended  him.  Might  not  the 
scourging  that  was  inflicted,  the  blcws  he  had  received  from 
the  soldiers  when  in  derision  they  paid  him  homage,  and  the 
abuse  he  suffered  on  his  way  to  Calvary,  greatly  contribute 
to  accelerate  his  death,  and  occasion  that  specMly  dissolution 
at  which  one  of  the  evangelists  tells  us  Pilate  marvelled  1 
"  When  the  malefactor  had  carried  his  cross  to  the  place 

■  MulU  oedsi,  multi  capti,  alii  verberali  crucibus  affizi.  Livii,  lib. 
zxziii.  36. 

«  Philo  in  Flae.  p.  SQ9.  edit  Manf  ey.  See  also  pages  627,  628.  ejusdem 
editionia  The  Roman  custom  vras  to  scourf  e  before  all  executions.  The 
magtMirates  bringing  them  out  into  the  forum,  anerthey  had  scourged  them 
according  to  custom*  they  struck  off  their  heada  Polybii  Hist.  lib.  i.  p.  10. 
torn.  i.  edit  Gronovil.  1670. 

•  Josephus  de  Bello  Jud.  lib.  ▼.  c.  S.  p.  363.  Havercamp.  Bell.  Jndiac. 
Ub.  ii.  cap.  14.  §9.  p.  182.  Haverc. 

.  •  Vid.  JusU  Lipsfl  de  Cruce,  lib.  if.  cap.6.  p.  1180.    Vesallm. 
V  Plutarch  de  tardJL  Dei  vindictft,  p.  9^  edit  6r.  8vo.  Sleph.    Dionysft 
Halicar.  Ub.  vii.  torn.  i.  p.  466.  Ozon.  1704. 

•  O  camificium  cribrum,  quod  credo  fore : 
Ita  te  forabunt  patibulatum  per  viaa 
Biimulis,  si  hue  reveniat  senez. 

Plautus  Mostel.  Act  i.  sc.  1.  Ter.  63.  edit.  var.  1681. 

•  Nee  dubium  est  quin  impnlerint,  deiecerint,  erezerint,  per  BSvitiain 
ant  per  losum.    Lipsiua  de  Cruce,  torn,  vl  p.  1180.    Vetali«. 
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of  execution,  a  liole  was  dag  in  tbe  earth,  in  which  it  was 
to  be  fixed ;  the  oriminal  was  stripped,  a  stupefying  potion 
was  given  him,  the  cross  was  laid  on  the  ground,  the  wretch 
distended  upon  it,  and  four  soldiers,  two  on  each  side,  at  the 
same  time  were  employed  in  driving  four  larse  nails  through 
bis  hands  and  feet.  After  they  had  deeply  nxed  and  riveted 
these  nails  in  the  wood,  they  elevated  the  cross  with  the 
agonizing  wretch  upon  it ;  and  in  order  to  fix  it  more  firmly 
and  securely  in  the  earth,  they  let  it  violently  fall  into  the 
cavity  they  had  dug  to  receive  it.  This  vehement  precipita- 
tion of  the  cross  must  give  the  person  that  was  nailed  to  it  a 
most  dreadful  convulsive  shock,  and  agitate  his  whole  frame 
in  a  dire  and  most  excruciating  manner.  These  several  par- 
ticulars the  Romans  observed  m  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord. 
Upon  his  arrival  at  Calvary  he  was  stripped  :  a  stupefying 
draught  was  offered  him,  which  he  refused  to  drink.  This, 
Su  Maik  says,  was  a  composition  of  myrrh  and  wine.  The 
design  of  this  potion  was,  dv  its  inebriating  and  intoxicating 
quality,  to  blunt  the  edge  of  pain,  and  stun  the  quickness  of 
sensibility.^  Our  Lord  rejected  this  medicated  cup,  offered 
him  perhaps  by  the  kindness  of  some  of  his  friends,  it  being 
his  &sbA  resolution  to  meet  death  in  all  its  horrors ;  not  to 
alleviate  and  suspend  its  pains  by  any  such  preparation,  but 
to  submit  to  the  death,  even  this  death  of  crucifixion,  with 
all  its  attendant  circumstances.**  He  had  the  joy  that  was 
set  before  him,  in  procuring  the  salvation  of  men,  m  full  and 
immediate  view.  He  wanted  not,  therefore,  on  this  great 
occasion,  any  thing  to  produce  an  unnatural  stupor,  and  throw 
oblivion  and  stupefaction  over  his  senses.'  He  cheerfully 
and  voluntarily  drank  the  cup  with  all  its  bitter  ingredients, 
which  his  heavenly  Father  had  put  into  his  hands.  Our 
Lord  was  fastened  to  his  cross,  as  was  usual,  by  four  soldiers,' 
two  on  each  side,  according  to  the  respective  limbs  thej 
severally  nailed.  While  they  were  employed  in  piercing  his 
hands  and  feet,  it  is  probable  that  he  offered  to  Heaven  that 
most  compassionate  and  affecting  prayer  for  his  murderers, 
in  which  ne  pleaded  the  only  circumstance  that  could  possi- 
bly extenuate  their  guilt:  luther,  forgive  ikem^for  they  know 
md  wkai  they  do  /  It  appears  from  the  evangelist  that  our 
Lord  was  cnicified  without  the  city.  And  he  bearing  ftu  cross 
went  forth  to  a  plaee  eaUed  the  place  of  a  skull,  which  is  called 
in  the  Bebrew  Golgotha,  {[John  xix.  17.)  For  the  place  where 
^9us  wa»  eradfiedwas  nigh  to  the  city,  (ver.  30.)  And  the 
apostle  to  the  Hebrews  has  likewise  mentioned  this  circum- 
stance:  Wherefore  Jesus  also-^^sufferedwUhout  the  gate,  (Heb. 
xiii.  13.)  This  is  conformable  to  the  Jewish  law,  and  to  ex- 
amples mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  TNum.  xv.  35.) 
Jnd  the  Lard  said  unto  JMbseSj  The  man  shall  surely  be  jmt  to 
death .-  all  the  congregation  snail  stone  him  with  stones  without 
the  camp.  (1  Kin^  xxL  13.)  Titen  they  carried  him  [Na- 
both]  foirth  out  of  the  city^  and  stoned  him  with  stones  thixt  he 
died.  This  was  done  at  Jezreel,  in  the  territories  of  the  king 
of  Israel,  not  far  from  Samaria.  And  if  this  custom  was 
practised  there,  we  may  be  certain  the  Jews  did  not  choose 
that  criminals  should  be  executed  within  Jerusalem,  of  the 
asnetity  of  which  they  had  so  hi^  an  opinion,  and  which 
they  were  very  zealous  to  preserve  free  from  all  ceremonial 
impurity,  though  they  defilM  it  with  the  practice  of  the  most 
horrid  immorauties.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  they  might, 
in  their  sudden  and  ungovemed  rage  (to  which  they  were 
subject  in  the  extreme  at  this  time),  upon  any  affront  offered 
to  their  laws  or  customs,  put  persons  who  thus  provoked 
them  to  death,  upon  Uie  spot,  in  the  city,  or  the  temple,  or 
wherever  they  found  them ;  but  whenever  they  were  calm 
enough  to  admit  the  form  of  a  legal  process,  we  may  be 
assured  that  they  did  not  approve  of  an  execution  within  the 
city.  And  among  the  Romans  this  custom  was  very  com- 
mon,^ at  least  in  the  provinces.    The  robbers  of  Ephesus, 

>  SeM  nniltimodls  c«mcalcat  fctibus,  myrrhst  contra  presumptione  mu- 
nttaa.  Apaleii  Metamorph.  lib.  viii.  Again:  Obfinnatus  myrrhiB  pre- 
aumptiooe  noUls  Terbenbtu,  ac  ne  ipal  qoidem  suecubuit  ignL  Libw  jr. 
Apoleti  Met  Usque  hodie,  says  Sl  Jerome,  Judeei  oinnea  increduli  Do- 
niniec  reanrrectionifl  aceto  et  felle  potant  Jesum,  et  dant  ei  vinum  myr- 
rbatom,  at  dam  conaopiant,  et  mala  eorum  non  videat  Hieronymua  ad 
Ifatt  xztIL 

•  See  Dr.  Benson's  Life  of  Christ,  p.  506. 

s  Monet  nos  qooqae  non  parum  evang elista,  qai  quataor  numerat  milites 
eraciilgentes,  scilicet  jtizta  quatuor  membra  fiaenda.  Qaod  clarum  etlam 
0st  ex  tanica  partitione,  que  quatuor  militibus  facienda  erat.  Comelii 
Canii  de  Clavis  Dominiefs,  p.  35.  edit.  Antwerpiae,  1670.  The  four  soldiers 
who  parted  his  garments,  and  cast  lots  for  hit  vesture,  were  the  four  who 
raised  him  to  the  cross,  each  of  them  fixing  a  limb,  and  who,  it  seems,  for 
Ibis  service  had  a  rl|cht  to  the  oractfled  person's  clothes.  Dr.  Macknight, 
p.  fiM.  second  editioD,.  4(o. 

«  Credo  eco  isloe  exampio  Ubi  esse  emidam  actutom  extra  nortam,  di»> 
pessis  BMoiDos  patlbulum  quern  habebis.    Plautus  In  Blil.  Ok>r.  act  M. 


whom^  Petronius  Arbiter  mentions,  were  crucified  by  order 
of  the  governor  of  the  province  without  the  city.  This  was 
the  custom,  likewise,  in  Sicily,  as  appears  from  Cicero.< 

"  It  was  customary  for  the  Romans,  on  any  extraordinary 
execution,^  to  put  over  the  head  of  the  malefactor  an  inscrip- 
tion denoting  the  crime  for  which  he  suffered.  Several  exam- 
ples of  this  occur  in  the  Roman  history.'*'  It  was  also  usual 
at  this  time,  at  Jerusalem,  to  post  up  advertisements,  which 
were  designed  to  be  read  by  all  classes  of  persons,  in  several 
languages.  Titus;  in  a  message  which  he  sent  to  ^e  Jews 
when  the  city  was  on  the  point  of  falling  into  his  hands,  and 
by  which  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  to  sunender, 
says :  Did  you  not  erect  pillars,  with  inscriptions  on  them  in 
the  Greer  and  in  our  (the  Latin)  language,  "  Let  no  one 
pass  beyond  these  bounds  1"8  "  in  conformity  to  this  usage, 
an  inscription  by  Pilate's  order  was  fixed  above  the  head  of 
Jesus,  written  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  specifying  what 
it  was  that  had  brought  him  to  this  end.  This  writing  was 
by  the  Romans  called  titulus,  a  tiile,^  and  it  is  the  very  ex- 
pression made  use  of  by  the  evangrelist  John,  Pilate  wrote  a 
TITLE  (t>^«4*  TITAOn),  and  put'  tt  on  the  cross.  TJohn  xix 
19.)><>  Afler  the  cross  was  erected,  a  party  of  soldiers  was 
appointed  to  keep  guard,'*  and  to  attend  at  the  place  of  exe- 
cution till  the  criminal  breathed  his  last ;  thus  also  we  read 
that  a  body  of  Roman  soldiers,  with  a  centurion,  were  de- 
puted to  guard  our  Lord  and  the  two  malefactors  that  were 
crucified  with  him.  (Matt,  xxvii.  54.) 

^^  While  they  were  thus  attending  them,  it  is  said,  our 
Saviour  complained  of  thirst  This  is  a  natural  circumstance. 
The  exquisitely  sensible  and  tender  extremities  of  the  body 
being  thus  perforated,  the  person  languishing  and  faint  with 
loss  of  blood,  and  lingering  under  such  acute  and  excruci- 
ating torture, — ^these  causes  must  necessarily  produce  a  vehe- 
ment and  excessive  thirst.  One  of  the  guards,  hearing  thia 
request,  hastened  and  took  a  sponge,  and  filled  it  from  a 
vessel  that  stood  by,  that  was  full  of  vinegar.  The  usual 
drink  of  the  Roman  soldiers  was  vinegar  and  water. »  The 
knowledge  of  this  custom  illustrates  this  passage  of  sacred 
histoiT,  as  it  has  sometimes  been  inauired,  for  what  purpose 
was  this  vessel  of  vinegar  ?  Considering,  however,  the  de- 
rision and  cruel  treatment  which  Jesus  Christ  had  already 
received  from  the  soldiers,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
one  of  them  gave  him  the  vinegar  with  the  design  of  aujg- 
menting  his  unparalleled  sufferings.  After  receiving  this, 
Jesus  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  and  uttered  with  all  the  vehe- 
mence he  could  exert,  that  comprehensive  word  on  which  a 
volume  might  be  written,  //  is  finished!  the  important  work 
of  human  redemption  is  finished ;  after  which  he  reclined 
his  head  upon  his  bosom,  and  dismissed  his  spirit."  (John 
xix.  30.  Matt,  xxvii.  60.) 

The  last  circumstance  to  be  mentioned  relative  to  the 
crucifixion  of  our  Saviour,  is  the  petition  of  the  Jews  to 
Pilate,  that  the  death  of  the  sufferers  might  be  accelerated, 
with  a  view  to  the  interment  of  Jesus.  All  the  four  evange- 
lists have  particularly  mentioned  this  circumstance.  Joseph 
of  jMmathea  went  to  Pilate^  and  begged  the  body  of  Jesus  f 
then  Pilate  commanded  the  body  to  be  delivered.  And  when 
Joseph  had  taken  the  body^  he  laid  it  in  his  own  new  tomb, 
rMatt.  xxvii.  58—^0.  Mark  xv.  45,  46.  Lukexxiii.  50—53. 
John  xix.  38 — 40.)  And  it  may  be  fairly  concluded,  the 
rulers  of  the  Jews  did  not  disapprove  of  it :  since  they  were 
solicitous  that  the  bodies  might  be  taken  down,  and  not  hang 
on  the  cross  the  next  day.  (John  xix.  31.)  The  Jews  there- 
fore^  says  St.  John,  because  it  was  the  preparation,  that  the 
bodies  Should  not  remain  on  the  cross  on  the  Sabbath-day  {for 

■  Quum  interim  imperator  provincis  latrones  jussit  cmcibus  adflgi,  se* 
candum  illam  eandem  casulam,  In  qua  recons  cadaver  matrona  deflebat 
Satyr,  c.  71. 

•  Quid  enim  attinuit,  cum  Mamertinl  more  atque  institute  suo  erucem 
flxlsaet  post  nrbero  in  via  Pompeia ;  te  jubere  in  ea  parte  figere,  qun  ad 
fretum  spectaretl  In  Verr.  lib.  v.  c.  66.  n.  169. 

1  Dion  Caasius,  lib.  liv.  p.  732.  edit.  Relmar,  ITSa  See  also  Suetonius  in 
Caligula,  c.  32.    Eusebios,  Hint.  Keel.  lib.  v.  p.  206.  Cantab.  1720. 

■  Josephus,  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  vi.  c.  2.  §  4. 

•  See  instances  in  Suetonius,  In  Caliicula,  c.  34. :  and  in  Domltlan,  c.  10. 
<•  *'  It  is  with  much  propriety  that  Matthew  calls  this  ■•na  accusation: 

for  it  «ras  false,  that  ever  Christ  pretended  to  be  king  of  the  Jews,  in  tbe 
sense  the  inscription  held  forth :  he  was  accused  of  this,  but  there  was  no 
proof  of  the  accusation ;  however,  it  was  affixed  to  the  cross."  Dr.  A. 
Clarke  on  Matt  xxvii.  37. 

>i  Miles  cruces  asservabat,  ne  quia  corpora  ad  sepulturam  detraheret. 
Petronius,  Arbiter,  cap.  111.  p.  613.  edit.  Barman.  Traject  ad  Rhen.  1709. 
Vid.  not.  ad  loc. 

!•  The  Roman  soldiers,  says  Dr.  Huxham,  drank  posca  (viz.  water  and 
vinegar)  for  their  common  drink,  and  found  it  very  healthy  and  useful. 
Dr.  Huxham's  Method  for  preservins  the  Health  of  Seamen,  in  his  Essay 
on  Fevers,  p.  963.  3d  edition.  See  dso  Lamy'a  Apparatus  Biblicu%  vol  iL 
p.  278.    See  also  Macknight  in  loc. 
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that  Sabbath-day  tvoi  an  high  dav\  besought  Pilate  that 
their  legs  might  be  broken^  and  inat  they  might  be  taken 
away. 

Burial  was  not  always  allowed  by  the  Romans  in  these 
cases.  For  we  find  &at  sometimes  a  soldier  was  appointed 
to  guard  the  bodies  of  malefactors,  that  they  mig^ht  not  be 
taken  away  and  buried.^  However  it  seems  that  it  was  not 
often  refused  unless  the  criminals  were  very  mean  and  infa- 
mous. Cicero  reckons  it  one  of  the  horrid  crimes  of  Verres's 
administration  in  Sicily,  that  he  would  take  money  of  parents 
for  the  burial  of  their  children  whom  he  had  put  to  death.' 
Both  Suetonius'  and  Tacitus^  represent  it  as  one  of  the  un- 
common crueldes  of  Tiberius,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign, 
that  he  generally  denied  burial  to  those  who  were  put  to  death 
by  his  orders  at  Rome.  Ulpian,  in  his  treatise  of  the  duty 
or  a  proconsul,  says,  *'  The  bodies  of  those  who  are  con- 
denmed  to  death  are  not  to  be  denied  to  their  relations  :*'  and 
Augustus  writes,  in  the  tenth  book  of  his  own  life,  ^*  that  he 
had  been  wont  to  observe  this  custom  ;'*<  that  is,  to  grant 
Uie  bodies  to  relations.  Paulus  says,  '*  that  the  bodies  of 
those  who  have  been  punished  [witli  death]  are  to  be  given 
to  any  that  desire  them  in  order  to  burial.''^ 

It  IS  evident,  therefore,  from  these  two  lawyers,  that  the 

governors  of  provinces  had  a  right  to  grant  Durial  to  the 
odies  of  those  who  had  been  executed  by  their  order :  nay, 


they  seem  to  intimate  that  it  ought  not  usually  to  be  denied 
when  requested  by  any. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  burial  was  ordinarily  allowed  to 
persons  who  were  put  to  death  in  Judaea :  and  the  subsequent 
conduct  of  Pilate  shows  that  it  was  seldom  denied  by  the 
Roman  governors  in  that  country.  There  is,  moreover,  an 
express  command  in  the  law  (of  which  we  know  that  the 
latter  Jews  were  religiously  observant),  that  the  bodies  of 
those  who  were  hang^  should  not  be  sujQTered  to  remain  all 
night  upon  the  tree.  (Deut.  zxi.  33. )7  *^  On  this  account  it 
was,  that,  after  the  crucifixion,  a  number  qf  leading  men 
among  the  Jews  waited  on  Pilate  in  a  body,  to  desire  Siat  he 
would  hasten  the  death  of  the  malefactors  hanging  on  their 
crosses.  (John  xix.  31.)  Pilate,  therefore,  despatched  his 
orders  to  the  soldiers  on  duty,  who  broke  the  legs  of  tbe  two 
criminals  who  were  crucified  along  with  Christ;  but  when 
they  came  to  J^us,  finding  he  had  already  breathed  his  last, 
they  thought  this  violence  and  trouble  unnecessary  ;  but  one 
of  the  soldiers  pierced  his  side  with  a  spear,  whose  point 
appears  to  have  penetrated  into  the  pericardium,  or  membrane 
surrounding  the  heart ;  for  St.  Jotin,  who  says  he  was  an 
eye-witness  of  this,  declares  that  there  issued  from  the  wound 
a  mixture  of  blood  and  water.  This  wound,  had  he  not  been 
dead,  must  necessaiily  have  been  fatal.  This  circumstance 
St.  John  saw,  and  has  solenmly  recorded  and  attested.^^* 


CHAPTER  IV. 


ON  THE  JEWISH  AND  ROMAN  MODES  OF  COMPUTING  TIME^  MENTIONED  IN  THE  SCRIPTtTRES. 

I.  Day, — ^n.  Bwtr; — Watehet  of  the  JVVyA/.— HI.  Weeks, — W,  Months, — ^V.  Tean,  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  natural,^ 
Jewish  Calendar. — ^VI.  Parts  of  the  Time  taken  for  the  Ff^ofc.— VH.  Remarkable  JEras  of  the  Jews, 


It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  perusal  of  ancient  authors, 
we  are  liable  to  fall  into  many  serious  mistakes,  if  we  con- 
sider their  modes  of  computing  time  to  be  precisely  the  same 
as  ours :  and  hence  it  becomes  necessary  that  we  observe 
their  different  notations  of  time,  and  carefully  adjust  them  to 
our  own.  This  remark  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  sacred 
writers,  whom  sceptics  and  infidels  have  chareed  with  vari- 
ous contradictions  and  inconsistencies,  which  fall  to  the  ^und 
as  soon  as  the  various  computations  of  time  are  considered 
and  adapted  to  our  own  standard.  The  knowledge  of  the 
different  divisions  of  time  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  will 
elucidate  the  meaning  of  a  multitude  of  passages  with  regard 
to  seasons,  circumstances,  and  ceremonies. 

I.  The  Hebrews  computed  their  Days  from  evening  to 
evening,  according  to  the  command  of  Moses.^  TLev.  xxiii. 
32.)  it  is  remarkable  that  the  evening  or  natural  night  pre- 
cedes the  morning  or  natural  day  in  the  account  of  the  creation 
(Gen.  i.  5,  &c.) :  whence  the  prophet  Daniel  employs  the 
compound  term  eoening'^noming  (Dan.  viii.  14.  marginal 
readmg)  to  denote  a  civil  day  in  his  celebrated  chronological 
prophecy  of  the  3300  days ;  and  the  same  portion  of  time  is 
termed  m  Greek  wx^mk^^* 

The  Romans  had  two  different  computations  of  their  days, 

>  See  the  patsage  cited  from  PetronluB  Arbiter,  in  note  ",  p.  71. 
*  Rapiunt  eum  ad  auppliciuin  dii  patrii :  quod  isle  inventus  est,  qui  e 
complezu  parentum  abrcptos  filios  ad  necein  duceret,  et  pareates  pre- 


tiiun  pro  sepultura  posceret    In  Vcr.  lib.  i.  cap.  3. 

•  Nemopuj  "  -  •    -^ 

Tiber,  e.  61. 


Nemo  punitoram  non  et  in  Gemonlas  acjcctus  uncoque  tractus.    Vit 


•  Et  qaia  dunnatl,  publicatis  bonis,  sepullorft  proMbebantur.  Ann.  lib. 
6.  c.  29. 

•  Corpora  eorum  qui  capite  damnantur  cognatis  ipsorum  necanda  non 
sunt :  et  id  se  observassc  etiam  D.  Aug.  lib.  x.  de  viift  suik,  scribit  Hodie 
autcm  eorum,  in  quos  animadvertilur,  corpora  non  aliter  sepeliuntur,  quam 
si  fu'erit  petiium  et  pennissum :  e(  nonnunauam  non  permittitur,  mazime 
majestatiii  causJl  damnatoram.  1.  i.  AT.  de  cadaver,  Punit. 

•  Corpora  anlmadveraorum  quibuaUbet  petentibus  ad  sepulturam  danda 
sunt.  1.  iil.  eod. 

f  See  an  instance,  incidentaUr  mentioned  by  Josephus.  De  Bell.  Jud. 
lib.  iv.  c.  6.  §2. 

•  And  he  that  saw  it  bare  record^  and  hie  record  ie  true  ;  and  he  knotteth 
that  he  saith  true^  that  ye  might  believe.    John  xix.  35. 

•  Tacitus,  spealcing  of  the  ancient  Germans,  takes  notice  that  their 
account  of  time  differa  from  that  of  the  Romans ;  and  that  instead  of  days 
they  reclconed  the  number  of  nichts.   De  Mor.  Oerm.  c.  11.  So  also  did 


ey 
icl( 


ays 
the 


ancient  Gauls  (Ciesar  de  Bell.  GalL  lib.  vi.  e.  17.) ;  and  Testigps  of  this  an- 
cient practice  still  remain  in  our  own  country.  We  say  last  Sunday  se'n- 
night  or  thie  day  fortnight.  The  practice  of  computing  time  by  nights, 
instead  of  days,  obtains  among  the  Mashoos,  an  inland  nation,  dwelling  in 
the  interior  of  South  Africa.  Travels  by  the  Rev.  John  Campbell  vd.  i. 
p.  182,    (London,  1822.  8vo.) 


and  two  denominations  for  them.  The  one  they  called  the 
civily  the  other  the  natural  day ;  the  civil  day  was  from  mid- 
night to  midnight ;  and  the  natural  day  was^m  the  rising  to 
the  setting  sun.io  The  natural  day  of  the  Jews  variea  in 
length  according  to  the  seasons  of  the  year:  the  longest  day 
in  ttie  Holy  Land  is  only  fourteen  hours  and  twdve  minutes 
of  our  time ;  and  the  shortest  day,  nine  hours  and  forty-eight 
minutes.  This  portion  of  time  was  at  first  divided  into  your 
parts  (Neh.  ix.  3.) ;  which,  though  varying  in  length  accord- 
ing to  the  seasons,  could  nevertheless  be  easily  discerned 
from  the  position  or  appearance  of  the  sun  in  the  horizon. 
Afterwards  the  natural  day  was  divided  into  twelve  hours, 
which  were  measured  from  dials  constructed  for  that  purpose. 
Among  these  contrivances  for  the  measurement  of  time,  the 
sunndial  of  Ahaz  is  particularly  mentioned  in  3  Kings  xx. 
II."  Jahn  thinks  it  probable  that  Ahaz  first  introduced  it 
from  Babylon.'* 

II.  The  earliest  mention  of  Hours  in  the  Sacred  Writings 
occurs  in  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  (iii.  6.  15.  v.  5.) :  and  as 
the  Chaldaeans,  according  to  Herodotus,*' were  the  inventors 
of  this  division  of  time,  li  is  probable  that  the  Jews  derived 
their  hours  from  them.  It  is  evident  that  the  division  of  hours 
was  unknown  in  the  time  of  Moses  (compare  Gen.  xv.  13. 
xviii.  1.  xix.  1.  15.  23.);  nor  is  any  notice  taken  of  them  by 
the  most  ancient  of  the  profane  poets,  who  mentions  only 
the  morning  or  evening  or  midday, i*  With  Homer  corres- 
ponded the  notations  of  time  referred  to  by  the  royal  Psalmist, 
who  mentions  them  as  the  times  of  prayer.  (Fsal.  IV.  17.) 
The  Jews  computed  their  hours  of  the  civil  day  from  six  in 
the  morning  till  six  in  the  evening:  thus  their  Jlrst  hour  cor- 
responded with  our  seven  o^dock ;  their  second  to  our  eight  ,- 
their  third  to  our  nine,  &c. 

The  knowledge  of  this  circumstance  will  illustrate  several 
passages  of  Scripture,  particularly  Matt  xx.,  where  the  third, 

to  Pliny,  Hist  Nat  lib.  ii.  c.  77. ;  Censorinns  de  Die  Natali,  c.  23. ;  Macro- 
bins  Salumal.  lib.  iii.  c.  3.  See  also  Dr.  Ward's  Diasertationa  on  several 
naasaffes  of  Scripture,  p.  126. ;  and  Dr.  Macknicht'a  Harmonyi  vol.  i.  Pre- 
lim. Oba.  ▼.     Aclam'8  Ronuin  Antiquitiei^  p.  306. 

»i  Few  topics  have  caused  more  diacus&ion  among  biblical  commentaiora 
than  the  sun-dial  of  Ahaz.  As  the  original  word  signifies,  properly,  steps 
or  stairs,  many  have  imagined  that  it  was  a  Itind  of  ascent  to  the  nte  of 
the  palace,  marlced  at  proper  distances  with  figures  showing  the  division 
of  the  day,  rather  than  a  regular  piece  of  dial-woric.  On  thw  subject  the 
reader  will  find  some  very  ingenious  and  probable  illustrations,  together 
with  a  diagram,  in  Dr.  A  Clarice's  Commentary,  on  2Kinga  xx. 

<•  Jahn,  Archeol.  Hebr.  1 101.  »  IJb.  U.  c.  lOB. 

i« 'H«f,  i|  iitKn,  n  /Rfo-or  liiHiip.— Horn.  U.  lib.  zzi.  3^ 
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sixth,  ninth,  tnd  eleventh  homs  (ver.  3. 5. 6. 9.)  respectiyelj 
denote  nine  o'clock  in  the  mominf,  twelve  at  noon,  three  and 
five  in  the  afternoon ;  see  also  Acts  ii.  15.  iii.  1.  x.  9.  30. 
The  first  three  hours  (from  six  to  nine)  were  their  morning : 
during  the  third  hour,  from  eight  to  nine,  their  morning  sacri- 
fice was  prepared,  offered  up,  and  laid  on  the  altar  precisely 
at  nine  o'clock ;  this  interval  they  termed  the  preparation 
{Trt^nMm),  Josephus  Confirms  the  narrative  of  the  evange- 
lists.!  A3  the  Israelites  went  out  of  Egypt  at  the  vernal 
equinox,  the  morning  watch  would  answer  to  our  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning.' 

Before  the  Captivity  the  night  was  divided  into  three  parts 
or  Watches.  (Psal.  ixiii.  6.  xc.  4.j  The/r*/orbeginninflr 
of  watches  is  mentioned  in  Lam.  li.  19. ;  the  vuddk-watA 
hi  Judg.  vii.  19. ;  and  the  moming-watchj  or  watch  of  day- 
hreak,  in  Exod.  xiv.  24.  It  is  probable  that  these  watches 
varied  in  length  according  to  the  seasons  of  the  year :  conse- 
quently those  who  had  a  long  and  inclement  winter  watch  to 
encounter,  would  ardently  aesire  the  approach  of  morning 
light  to  terminate  their  watch.  This  circumstance  would 
heiatifully  illustrate  the  fervour  of  the  Psalmist's  devotion 
(Psal.  cxxx.  6.)  as  well  as  serve  to  explain  other  passages 
of  the  Old  Testament.'  These  three  watches  are  also  men- 
tioned by  various  profane  writers.* 

During  the  lime  of  our  Saviour,  the  night  was  divided  into 
four  watches,  a  fourth  watch  having  been  introduced  among 
the  Jews  from  the^  Romans,  who  derived  it  from  the  Greeks. 
The  second  and  third  watches  are  mentioned  in  Luke  xii.  38. ; 
tiie  fourth  in  Matt.  xiv.  25. ;  and  the  four  are  all  distinctly 
mentioBed  in  Mark  xiii.  35.  Waiehj  therefore,  for  ye  know 
not  tohen  the  maater  of  the  house  eometh  /  at  even  (o^*,  or  the 
late  watch),  or  ai  MiDmoHT  QutjerMtr/cv),  or  at  the  cock-crow- 
i!co  (dAwnfcfMMoef),  or  in  the  Monmiro  TrpM,  the  early  watch\ 
Here,  Hba  first  watch  was  at  even,  ana  continued  from  six  till 
nine ;  the  second  commenced  at  nine  and  ended  at  twelve,  or 
midnight;  the  /Atrof  watch,  called  by  the  Romans  ga//tcimum, 
lasted  from  twelve  to  three ;  and  the  morning  watch  closed  at 
six.    A  double  cock-crowing,  indeed,  is  noticed  by  St.  Mark 

ixiv.  30.),  where  the  other  evangelists  mention  only  one. 
Matt  xxvi.  34.  Luke  xlii.  34.  John  xiii.  39.)  But  this 
may  be  easily  reconciled.  The  Jewish  doctors  divided  the 
eock-crowing  into  the  first,  second,  and  third ;  the  heathen 
nations  in  general  observed  only  two.  As  the  cock  crew  the 
tttond  time  after  Peter's  third  denial,  it  was  this  second  or 
prindpal  cock-crowing  (for  the  Jews  seem  in  many  respects 
to  hare  accommodate  themselves  to  the  Roman  computa- 
tion of  lime)  to  which  the  evangelists  Matthew,  Luke,  and 
John  refer.  Or,  perhaps,  the  second  cock-crowing  of  the 
Jews  might  coincide  with  the  second  of  the  Romans.^ 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  the  word  hour  is  frequently 
used  with  great  latitude  in  the  Scriptures,  and  sometimes  im- 
phes  the  space  of  time  occupied  by  a  whole  watch.  (Matt. 
XX?.  13.  xxvi.  40.  Mark  xiv.  37.  Luke  xxii.  69.  Rev.  iii. 
3.)  Perhaps  the  third  hour  mentioned  in  Acts  xxiii.  23.  was 
a  military  watch  of  the  night^ 

The  Jews  reckoned  two  evenings :  the  former  began  at  the 
moth  hour  of  the  natural  day,  or  three  o'cloek  in  the  after- 
Doon ;  and  the  latter  at  the  eleventh  hour.  Thus  the  pas- 
chal lamb  was  required  to  be  sacrificed  between  the  eoemnes 
(Exod.  xii.  6.  Lev.  xxiii.  4.)  ;  which  Josephus  tells  us,  the 
Jews  in  his  time  did,  from  the  ninUt  hour  until  the  eleventh.' 
Hence  the  law,  requiring  the  paschal  lamb  to  be  sacrificed 
"at  even,  at  the  gpmg  down  of  the  sun"  (Deut.  xvi.  6.\  ex- 
pressed both  evenings.    It  is  truly  remarkable,  that ''  Christ 

•  Daring  the  tiege  of  Jemsalem,  the  Jewish  hiBtoiian  relates  that  the 
priests  were  not  interrapted  in  the  diachai^e  of  their  sacred  functions,  but 
coDtinoed  twice  a  day,  in  the  morninf,  and  at  the  ninth  hour  (or  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon),  to  oflex  up  sacrifices  at  the  altar.  The  Jews 
iirelv,  if  ever,  ale  or  drank  till  after  the  hour  of  prayer  (Acts  z.  30.),  and 
OQ  Sabbach-days  not  tiU  the  sixth  hour  (twelve  at  noon.  Josephus,  do  vita 
sua.  §51.):  which  circumstance  well  explains  tlie  apostle  Peter's  defence 
ofthose  CO  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  had  miraculously  descended  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost.    (Acta  ii.  16.) 

•  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Exod.  xiv.  U. 

>  Thus  the  131th  psalm  gives  an  Instance  of  the  temple  watch  :  the  whole 
psalm  is  nothing  more  than  the  alternate  cry  of  two  different  divisions  of 
the  watch.  The  first  watch  addresses  the  second  (vcr.  1,  2.)  reminding 
theui  of  their  duty ;  and  the  second  answers  (ver.  3.)  by  a  solemn  biesstns. 
The  address  and  the  answer  seem  both  to  be  a  set  form,  which  each  indl- 
vidoal  procteimed  or  sunf  aloud,  at  stated  intervals,  to  notify  the  time  of 
the  night.    Bishop  Lowlh's  Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  p.  367. 

«  Bee  Homer,  Iliad,  lib.  x.  v.  252,  253.  Ltvy,  Ub.  vii.  c.  36.  and  Zenophon, 
Aoab.  lib.  iv.  p.  260.  (edit.  Hutchinson.) 

•  Lishtfoot,  Hot.  Heb.  on  John  xiii.  3a  (Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  697.)  Orotius 
sod  Whitby  on  Matt.  xxvi.  34.  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  voL 
Lp.  112.  By  which  writers  various  paasaf  es  of  classical  authors  are  cited. 
p«e  also  Mr.  Townsend's  Harmony  of  the  New  Testament,  vol.  L  pp. 
4aO-482L 

•  {|npn«Dto  annexed  to  OBlmet*s  Dictionary,  No.  cclxiii.  p.  164. 
'  De  Ben.  Jad.  Hb.  vi.  c.  •.  f  •. 

Vol.  n.  K 


omr  passorer,*'  the  antitype  of  the  paschal  lamb,  '*  expired  at 
the  ninth  hour,  and  was  taken  down  from  the  cross  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  or  sunseu"* 

III.  Seven  nights  and  days  constituted  a  Wekk  ;  six  of 
these  were  appropriated  to  labour  and  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  life,  and  tne  seventh  day  0T,Sabbath  was  appointed  bv  God 
to  be  observed  as  a  day  of  rest,  because  thai  on  it  he  haarestea 
from  all  his  work  which  God  had  created  and  made,  (Gen.  ii. 
3.)  This  division  of  time  was  universally  observed  by  the 
descendants  of  Noah ;  and  some  eminent  critics  have  conjec- 
tured thatit  was  lost  duringr  the  bondage  of  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt,  but  was  revived  and  enacted  by  Moses  agreeably  to 
the  divine  command.  This  conjecture  derives  some  weight 
from  the  word  Sabbat  or  Sabbata,  denoting  a  week  among 
the  Syrians,  Arabians,  Christian  Persians,  and  Ethiopians, 
as  in  the  following  ancient  Syriac  Calendar,  expressed  in 
Hebrew  characters  :> 

Mnar-nn. . .  One  of  the  Sabbath,  or  Week. .  .Sunday. 

Kn39~nn*  •  •  Two  of  the  Sabbath Monday. 

Mnsr-nSn.  • .  Three  of  the  Sabbath .Tuesday. 

Krov-NpTW. . .  Four  of  the  Sabbath Wednesday. 

Mrav'Mvon . . .  Five  of  the  Sabbath .ThufKlay. 

Knar— tp  .  .Eve  of  the  Sabbath Friday. 

Mnav.   .  The  Sabbath Saturday. 

The  high  antiquity  of  this  calendar  is  evinced  by  the  use 
of  the  cardinal  numbers,  one,  tvoo,  three,  &c.  instead  of  the 
ordinals,  ^r«/,  second,  third,  &c.  following  the  Hebrew  idioms 
as  in  the  account  of  the  creation,  where  we  read  in  the  origi- 
nal, "  one  day — tvx)  day — three  day,"  &c. ;  where  the  Sep- 
tuagint  retains  it  in  the  first,  calling  it  «V¥^  A^*  I^  i^  i^ 
markable  that  all  the  evangelists  follow  the  Syriac  calendar, 
both  in  the  word  TaCCttftx,  used  for  ^*  a  week,^^  and  also  in  re- 
taining the  cardinal  number  /u*  vftCCAtm,  "  one  of  the  week,*^ 
to  express  the  day  of  the  resurrection.  (Matt  xxviii.  1.  Mark 
xvi.  i,  Lukexxiv.  1.  John  xx.  1.^  Afterwards  Mark  adopts 
the  usual  phrase,  vpom  a-ttCC^tu,  ^^  the  first  of  the  ufcek*^  (Mark 
xvi.  9.),  where  he  uses  the  singular  a-ACdtm  for  a  week ,-  and 
so  does  Luke,  as  s»a^ntM»  ^  <rv  o-aCCcw^,  *^  I  fast  twice  in  ifie 
ufcek,^^  (Luke  xviii.  12.) 

The  bvriac  name  for  Friday,  or  the  sixth  day  of  the  week, 
is  also  aaopted  by  Mark,  who  renders  it  vftoo-atCCmf,  *^  sabbath' 
eiw"  (xv.  4a.),  corresponding  to  jra^«i«»,  ^^  preparation'duyy^ 
(Matt  xxvii.  62.  Mark  xv.  42.  Luke  xxiri.  64.  John  xix. 
31.)  And  Josephus  also  conforms  to  this  usage,  except  that 
he  uses  raCCwA  in  the  sinj^lar  sense,  for  the  Sabbath-day,  in 
his^  account  of  a  decree  ot  Augustus,  exemptingthe  Jews  of 
Asia  and  Cyrene  from  secular  services,  w  rSCxn,  h  tn  7rp9 
Ttwmt  vratftuTttMi,  ttrrt  tn;  ifxi  •vatrsc*  ^*  On  the  Sabbath'^Ay^oj 
on  the preparation^Ky  before  it,  from  the  ninth  Aour.""  The 
first  three  evangelists  also  use  the  plural  vaCCata,  to  denote 
the  Sabbath-day.  (Matt.  xii.  5^11.  Mark  i.  21.  and  ii.  23. 
Luke  iv.  16,  &c.)  Whereas  John,  to  avoid  ambiguity,  ap- 
propriates the  singular  0>a»Cst<rer  to  the  Sabbaik-d^y,  and  the 
plural  o-aCCah-a  to  the  week,  (John  v.  9 — 16.  vii.  22,  &c.  xx.  1.) 

The  second  Sabbath  after  the  first  (Luke  vi.  I .),  iwrt^sirp^rof, 
or  rather  the  second  prime  Sabbath,  concerning  which  com- 
mentators have  been  so  grreatly  divided,  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  Sabbath  after  the  second  day  of  unleavened  bread  or 
of  the  passover  week.  Besides  weeks  of  days,  the  Jews  had 
weeks  of  seven  years  (the  seventh  of  which  was  called  the 
sabbatical  year)  ;  and  weeks  of  seven  times  seven  years,  or 
or  of  forty-nine  years,  which  were  reckoned  from  one  jubilee 
to  another.  Thie  fiftieth  or  jubilee  year  was  celebrated  with 
singular  festivity  and  solemnity." 

IV .  The  Hebrews  had  their  Months,  which,  like  those  of 
all  otlier  ancient  nations,  were  lunar  ones,  being  measured  by 
the  revolutions  of  the  moon,  and  consisting  alternately  oi 
twenty-nine  and  thirty  days.  While  the  Jews  continued  in 
the  land  of  Canaan,  the  commencement  of  their  months  and 
years  was  not  settled  by  any  astronomical  rules  or  calcula- 
tions, but  by  tlie  phasis.ox  actual  appearance  of  the  moon.  As 
soon  as  they  saw  the  moon,  they  began  the  month.  Persons 
were  therefore  appointed  to  watch  on  tlie  tops  of  the  moun* 
tains  for  the  first  appearance  of  the  moon  after  the  change : 
as  soon  as  they  saw  it,  they  informed  the  Sanhcdrin,  and 
public  notice  was  given,  first,  by  the  sounding  of  trumpets, 
to  which  there  is  an  allusion  in  Psal.  Ixxxi.  3. ;  and  after 

•  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronolog v,  vol.  i.  p.  114.  In  the  two  following 
pages,  he  illustrates  several  apparenily  chronological  contradictions  bo> 
tween  the  evanfelista  with  equal  felicity  and  It^urntng. 

•  Thii  calendar  is  taken  from  Bp.  Mar^h's  Translation  of  MlchacUs's  Iiv> 
trodnction  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  t  p.  136. 

■•  Antia.  lib.  xvi.  c.  6.  1 2 

"  Dr.  Hales's  Analyiit  of  Chronology,  vol.  i.  p.  120. 
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wards  lishtin? beacons  throughout  the  land;  though  (as  the 
mishnicai  rabbins  tell  us)  after  they  had  frequently  been  de- 
ceived by  the  Samaritans,  who  kindled  false  fires,  they  used 
to  announce  the  appearance  by  sending  messengers.  As, 
however,  they  had  no  months  longer  than  thirty  days,  if  they 
did  not  see  the  new  moon  the  night  following  the  thirtieth 
day,  they  concluded  that  the  appearance  was  obstructed  by 
the  clouds ;  and,  without  watching  any  longer,  made  the  next 
day  the  first  day  of  the  following  month.  But,  on  the  dis- 
persion of  the  Jews  throughout  ^l  nations,  having  no  oppor- 
tunities of  being  inform^  of  the  appearance  of  the  new 
moons,  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  astronomical 
calculations  and  cycles,  in  order  to  fix  the  beginning  of  their 
months  and  years.  At  first,  they  employed  a  cycle  of  eighty- 
four  years  :  but  this  being  discovered  to  be  aefective,  they 
had  recourse  to  the  Metonic  cycle  of  nineteen  years ;  which 
was  established  by  the  authority  of  rabbi  Hillel,  prince  of  the 
SSanhedrin,  about  the  year  360  of  the  Christian  sera.  This 
they  still  use,  and  say  that  it  is  to  be  observed  until  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah.  In  the  compass  of  this  cycle  there 
are  twelve  common  years,  consisting  of  twelve  months,  and 
seven  intercalaiy  years,  consisting  of  thirteen  months.* 

Originally,  the  Jews  had  no  particular  names  for  their 
months,  but  called  them  the  first,  second,  &c.  •  Thus  the  De- 
luge began  in  the  second  month,  and  came  to  its  height  in  the 
seventh  month,  at  the  end  of  150  days  (Gen.  vii.  11 — 2i.  viii. 
4.) ;  and  decreased  until  the  tenth  month,  when  the  tops  of 
the  mountains  were  seen.  (viii.  5.)  Afterwards  they  acquired 
distinct  names ;  thus  Moses  named  the  first  month  of  the  year 
Mib  (Exod.  xii.  2.  xiii.  4.) ;  signifying  green,  from  the  green 
ears  of  com  at  that  season ;  for  it  began  about  the  vernal  equi- 
nox. The  second  month  was  named  Zif,  signifying  in  Chal- 
dee  glory  or  splendour ,-  in  which  the  foundation  of  Solomon's 
temple  was  laid.  (1  Kings  vi.  1.)  The  seventh  month  was 
styled  Ethanim,  which  is  interpreted  harvests  by  the  Syriac 
version.  (1  Kings  viii.  2.)  Tlie  eighth  month  Bui;  from 
M«*  fall  of  th'e  leaf.  ( 1  Kings  yi.  38!)  But  concerning  the 
origin  of  these  appellations  critics  are  by  no  means  agreed  : 
on  their  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  they  introduced 
the  names  which  they  had  found  among  the  Chaldaeans  and 
Persians.  Thus,  the  first  month  was  also  called  Nisan,  signi- 
fying/?'^A//  because  in  that  month  the  Israelites  were  thrust 
out  of  Egypt  (Exod.  xii.  39.)  ;  the  third  month,  Sivan,  signi- 
fying a  Irramhle  (Esth.  iii.  7.  Nch.  ii.  1.) ;  and  the  sixth 
month  Elul,  signifying  mourning,  probably  because  it  was 
the  time  of  preparation  for  the  great  day  of  atonement,  on  the 
tenth  day  ot  the  seventh  month.  (Nen.  vi.  15.)  The  ninth 
month  was  called  Chislcu,  signifying  chilled;  when  the  cold 
weather  sets  in,  and  fires  are  lighted.  TZech.  vii.  1.  Jer.  xxxvi. 
22.)  The  tenth  month  was  called  Tebeth,  signifying  miry, 
(Esth.  ii.  16.)  The  eleventh,  Shebet,  signifying  a  staff  or  a 
sceptre,  (Zech.  i.  7.)  And  the  twelfth  Adjor,  signifying  a 
magnificent  mantle,  probably  from  the  profusion  of  nowers 
ana  plants  with  which  the  earth  tiien  begins  to  be  clothed  in 
warm  climates.  (Ezra  vi.  15.  Esth.  iii.  7.)  It  is  said  to  be 
a  Syriac  term.  ^2  Mac.  xvi.  36.)« 

V.  The  Jews  had  four  sorts  or  Years, — one  for  plants,  an- 
other for  beasts,  a  third  for  sacred  purposes,  and  the  fourth 
was  civil  and  common  to  all  the  innabitants  of  Palestine. 

1.  The  year  of  Plants  was  reckoned  from  the  month  corres- 
ponding with  <mr  January ;  because  they  paid  tithe-fruits  of 
the  trees  which  budded  at  that  time. 

2.  The  second  year  was  that  of  Beasts;  for  when  they 
tithed  their  lambs,  the  owner  drove  all  the  flock  under  a  rod, 
and  they  marked  the  tenth,  which  was  given  to  the  Levites. 
They  could,  however,  only  take  those  vniich  fell  in  the  year, 
and  this  year  began  at  the  month  Elul,  or  the  begrinning  of 
our  August. 

But  the  two  years  which  are  the  most  known  are  the  Civil 
and  Ecclesiastical  Years, 

3.  The  Civil  Year  commenced  on  the  fifteenth  of  our  Sep 
tember,  because  it  was  an  old  tradition  that  the  world  was 
created  at  that  time.  From  this  year  the  Jews  computed 
their  jubilees,  dated  all  contracts,  and  noted  the  birth  ot  chil- 
dren, and  the  reign  of  kings.  It  is  said  also  that  this  month 
was  appointed  for  making  war ;  because,  the  great  heats  be- 
ing passed,  they  then  went  into  the  field.  In  2  Sam.  xi.  I. 
we  read  that  naxrid  sent  Joab  and  his  servants  wUh  him,  and 
all  Israel,  to  destroy  the  Ammonites,  at  the  return  of  the  year 

1  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  at  the  end  of  his  commentary  on  Deuteronomy,  has  given 
■Iz  elaborately  constructed  tables,  explanatory  of  tho  Jewish  calendar. 
Mr.  Allen  has  also  given  six  tables ;  which,  though  less  extensive  than  the 
preceding,  are  well  calculated  to  afford  a  clear  idea  of  the  construction  and 
TOriaiioD^  of  the  Jewish  calendar.    See  Modem  Judaism,  pp.  3ft»    377. 

•■  Xis.  Halet'a  Analyais  of  Cliroaology,  vol  L  p.  127. 
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(marginal  rendering),  at  the  time  when  kings  go  forth  to  battle, 
that  IS,  in  the  month  of  September.  The  annexed  table  ex- 
hibits the  months  of  the  Jewish  civil  year,  with  the  corres- 
ponding months  of  our  computation  :— 

1.  Tisri corresponds  with  part  of September  and  October. 

2.  Marrhosvan October  and  November. 

3.  Chisleu  or  Kislcu November  and  December 

4.  Thebet December  and  January. 

6.  Sobat  January  and  February. 

6.  Adar February  and  March. 

7.  Nisan  or  Abib March  and  April. 

a  JyarorZif April  and  May. 

9-  Sivan May  and  June. 

10.  Thammuz June  and  July. 

11.  Ab  .,', July  and  August 

12.  Elul August  and  September. 

Some  of  the  preceding  names  are  still  in  use  in  Persia. 

4.  The  Ecclesiastical  or  Sacred  Year  began  in  March,  or  on 
the  first  day  of  the  month  Nisan,  because  at  that  time  they 
departed  out  of  Egypt.  From  that  month  they  computed 
their  feasts,  and  the  prophets  also  occasionally  dated  their 
oracles  and  visions.  Thus  Zechariah  fvii.  1.)  says,  that  the 
word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  him  in  the  fourth  day  ^the  ninth 
month,  even  in  Chisleu ;  which  answers  to  our  November, 
whence  it  is  evident  that  he  adopted  the  ecclesiastical  year, 
which  commenced  in  March.  The  month  Nisan  is  noted  in 
the  Old  Testament  for  the  overflowings  of  Jordan  {Josh,  iii 
15.  1  Chron.  xii.  15.) ;  which  were  common  at  that  season, 
the  river  being  swollen  by  the  melted  snows  that  poured  in 
torrents  from  Mount  Lebanon.  The  following  table  presents 
the  months  of  the  Jewish  ecclesiastical  year,  compared  with 
our  months : — 

^'  S'  Ti  r  1  i"l'E'jfh."i"ii.V.)  (  *n^OTB  to  part  of  March  and  April 

2.  Jv   1  Ml  Zif... .'....! April  and  May. 

3.  Si    m    r:  rh  vui.9.) May  and  June. 

^  4.  Tl.ui.M.iiv^ June  and  July. 

5.  Al July  and  August 

6.  El  iIiN.ii  vi   15.) August  and  September. 

7.  Ti  n  ...,,. September  and  October. 

8.  Mi' -ih-  i=v;nii.. October  and  November. 

9.  Ki    .  ]   T  Cm.  leu  (Zech.  vii.  1.  Neh.i.  1.)  November  and  December. 

10.  T1,  Im  r ,  , .  December  and  January. 

11.  Sei/ot  (Zech.  1.  7.) January  and  February. 

1^  Adar  (Ezra  vi.  15.  Esth.  ilt  7.) February  and  March.* 

The  Jewish  months  being  regulated  by  the  phases  or  ap- 
pearances of  the  moon,  their  years  were  consequently  lunar 
years,  consisting  of  twelve  lunations,  or  354  days  and  8 
hours ;  but  as  the  Jewish  festivals  were  held  not  only  on  cei^ 
tain  fixed  days  of  the  month,  but  also  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  consequently  great  confusion  would,  in  process  of 
time,  arise  by  this  method  of  calculating ;  the  spring  month 
sometimes  falling  in  the  middle  of  winter,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  accommodate  the  lunar  to  solar  years,  in  order  that 
their  months,  and  consequently  their  festivals,  might  alwavs 
fall  at  the  same  season.  For  this  purpose,  the  Jews  added  a 
whole  month  to  the  year,  as  often  as  it  was  necessary ;  which 
occurred  commonly  once  in  three  years,  and  sometimes  once 
in  two  years.  This  intercalary  month  was  added  at  the  end 
of  the  ecclesiastical  year  after  tne  month  Adar,  and  was  there- 
fore called  Ve-Adar,  or  the  second  Adar :  but  no  vestiges  of 
such  intercalation  are  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures. 

As  agriculture  constituted  the  principal  employment  of  the 
'Jews,  they  also  divided  their  natural  year  into  seasons  with 
reference  to  their  rural  work.  These,  we  have  seen,  were 
six  in  number,  each  of  two  months'  duration,  including  one 
whole  month  and  the  halves  of  two  others.  See  an  account 
of  them  in  pp.  23 — 25,  of  this  volume. 

To  this  natural  division  of  the  year  there  are  several  allu- 
sions in  the  Sacred  Writings  :  as  in  Jer.  xxxvi.  22.  where 
king  Jehoiakim  is  said  to  be  sitting  in  the  winter-house  in  the 
ninth  sacred  month  Chisleu,  the  latter  half  of  which  fell  in 
the  winter  or  rainy  season ;  so,  in  Ezra  x.  13.  it  is  said  that 
the  congregation  of  the  people  which  had  been  convened  on 
the  twentieth  day  of  the  same  month,  were  not  able  to  stand 

s  The  preceding  view  of  the  sacred  and  civil  years  of  the  Jews  is  that 
generally  adopted  by  the  moat  eminent  writers  on  Jewish  antiquities,  nflcr 
the  opinions  of  the  Jewish  rabbins,  who  affirm  that  March  and  8*>piember 
were  the  initial  months  of  these  two  years,  instead  of  April  and  October. 
That  this  was  the  case  at  a  late  period  is  admitted  by  Jahn  and  Aclierniann, 
alter  J.  D.  Micliaelis.  But  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Ro- 
mans, who  commenced  their  year  with  the  month  of  March,  it  appears 
that  the  Jews  adopted  the  practice  of  their  conquerors.  In  confirmation 
of  this  remark  it  may  be  observed  that  the  rabmnical  opinion  is  opposed 
not  only  by  Josephus,  but  also  by  the  genius  of  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
languages,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  ceremonies  prescribed  to  bo  observed 
on  the  three  ^cat  festival  davs  do  not  agree  with  the  months  of  March  and 
September.  For  a  further  investi|{atioh  of  this  curious  question,  which 
cannot  be  discussed  within  the  limits  of  a  note,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Michaelis's  Commenuuio  de  Mensibus  Hebrseorum,  in  the  Commentationes 
Regies  Societatis  Goettingensi  per  annos  1763-68,  pp.  10.  et  aeq.,  or  to  Mr. 
Bowyer's  translation  of  this  disqniaitioQ  In  hia  "Select  Diacouraes"  on 
the  Hebrew  months,  Ac  pp.  1— SEl 
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oQt  in  the  opeD  air,  because  it  was  *'  a  time  of  much  rain.*' 
The  knowledge  of  this  mode  of  dividing  the  year  illustrates 
John  X.  29,  23.  and  accounts  for  our  Lord's  walking  in  the 
portico  of  the  temple  at  the  feast  of  dedication,  which  was 
celebrated  towards  the  close  of  the  same  month. 

Further,  the  Jews  divided  their  solar  year  into  four  parts, 
called  by  them  IWcuphat  (that  is,  revolutions  of  iime^^  or 
quarters,  which  they  distinguished  by  the  names  ot  the 
months  v^th  which  they  commenced :  urns,  the  vernal  equi- 
nox is  termed  Tehiphat  Niton  f  the  autumnal  equinox,  Teku- 
phai  Titris  the  winter  solstice,  Tekuphat  Ttbethf  ^nd  the 
summer  solstice,  lyeuphai  Thammuz,  Some  critics  have 
conjectared  that  our  Lord  refers  to  the  intervening  space  of 
four  months,  from  the  conclusion  of  seed-time  to  the  com- 
flueocement  of  the  harvest,  in  John  iv.  35. 

The  following  Caleitoar  will  present  to  the  reader  a  view 
of  the  entire  Jewish  Year.  It  is  abridged  from  Father 
Lamy^s  Apparatus  BihUeus^^  with  additions  from  the  Calen- 
dar printed  by  Calmet,  at  the  end  of  his  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible.  In  it  are  inserted  the  festivals  and  fasts  celebrated 
by  the  Jews;  including  not  only  those  enacted  by  the  law  of 
Moses,  and  which  are  described  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
work,  but  likewise  those  which  were  not  established  until 
after  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  and  those  which  are  ob- 
served by  the  Jews  to  the  present  time.  The  lessons  also 
are  introduced  which  they  were  accustomed  to  read  in  the 
synagogues.— Those  days,  on  which  no  festival  or  fast  was 
celebrated,  are  designedly  omitted. 


1.   TISRI,  FORMBRLT  CALLED   ETHANIM. 

The  YIB8T  month  of  the  civil  year^  the  ssvihth  month  of  the 
ecclesiastical  yeart  it  has  thirty  days,  and  corresponds  vnth 
part  of  our  September  and  October, 

1.  Boaeh  HaachuML  the  befinolng  of  the  cItII  year.  The  feaat  of  tram- 
peu  commaaded  in  LevUiciu.  (Lev.  xxiU.  21,  25.  Num.  juix.  1.  Jer. 
xli-  1.) 

3.  The  bat  of  Gedaliah ;  because  Gedaliah,  the  son  of  Ahlkam,  and  all 
the  Jews  that  were  with  him,  were  alain  at  Mizpah.  QZ  Kings  xxv.  25.) 
This  ia  the  fitat  that  Zechariah  calls  the  last  of  the  seventh  month.  (Zech. 
TiiL  19.) 

5.  A  &aL  Twenty  Israelites  were  killed :  Rabbi  Akiba,  the  son  of  Jo- 
seph, was  loaded  with  irons,  and  died  in  prison. 

7.  A  ftst,  appointed  on  account  of  the  golden  calf.    (Exod.  xxxil.  6,  7, 8.) 
The  leasons  for  this  day  were  from  DeuU  xxvL  1.  to  Deut  xxix.  and  the 

Izth  chapter  of  Isaiah. 
10.  Tlie  last  of  expiation.  (Lev.  xxiil.  27.) 

14.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Dent  xxix.  10.  to  Dent.  xxxi.  I. 
when  the  year  had  roost  Sabbttlhs ;  and  when  fewest,  the  book  was  finished 
on  this  day.    And  from  Isa.  Ixi.  1.  to  Isa.  Ixiii.  10. 

15.  The  feast  of  tabernacles.  (Lev.  xxiii.  34, 36.)  It  lasted  seven  days, 
exelosiTe  of  the  octave  or  eighth  day. 

21.  Hoaanna  Rabba,  the  seventh  day  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles ;  or  the 
feast  of  branches. 

The  lemons  for  this  day  were  from  Gen.  L  1.  to  Gen.  vi.  9.  and  fit>m  Isa. 
zUL  5.  to  Isa.  xliii.  11. 

22.  The  ocuve  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles.    (Lev.  xxiii.  36.) 

23.  The  solemnity  of  the  law,  in  memory  of  the  covenant  and  death  of 
Ifoees.    On  this  day  Solomon's  dedication  was  finished.    (I  Kings  viii.  65.) 

2a  The  lessons  were  from  (Sen.  vi.  9.  to  Gen.  xii.  1.  and  from  Isa.  liv.  1. 
to  Isa.  Iv.  5. 

30.  On  this  day  the  lessons  were  from  Gen.  xH.  1.  to  Gen.  xviiL  1.  and 
from  Isa.  xl.  27.  to  Isa.  xli.  17.  (This  day  is  the  fast  held  in  commemoration 
of  the  mnrder  of  Gedaliah,  whom  Nebuchadnexzar  made  governor  of 
Juda*a,  after  be  had  destroyed  Jerusalem,  according  to  Dr.  Prideaux.  • 

2.  MARCHESVAN 

The  sicoam  month  of  the  civil  year,  the  iiohth  month  of  the 
ecclenaotical  year  g  it  has  only  twenty-nine  days,  and  cor- 
responds  with  part  of  our  October  and  November, 

1.  The  new  moon.  (Oalmet  observes,  in  the  Jewish  Calendar,  at  the  end 
of  his  Dirtionary  of  the  Bible,  that  the  Jews  always  made  two  new  moons 
for  every  month ;  the  first  of  which  was  the  last  day  of  the  preceding 
month ;  and  the  first  day  of  the  nx>nth  was  the  second  new  moon  of  that 
month.) 

3.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  ftt>m  Geo.  xviii.  1.  to  Gen.  xxiiL  1.  and 
from  2  Sam.  iv.  1.  to  2  Sara.  fv.  38. 

6.  A  &i«,  appointed  on  account  of  Zedekiah's  havinf  his  eyes  pot  ont  by 
the  command  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  after  he  liad  seen  his  children  slahi  be- 
fore his  face.    (2  Kings  xxv.  7.  Jer.  lii.  100 

8.  The  lesimns  for  this  day  were  from  uen.  xxiU.  1.  to  Qen.  xxv.  19.  and 
from  I  f^m.  i.  1.  to  1  Sam.  i.'  32. 

15.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Gen.  xxv.  19.  to  Gen.  xxviii.  10. 
and  from  Mai.  1.  1.  to  Mai.  ii.  a 

19.  Fmst  to  expiate  the  crimes  committed  on  account  of  the  feast  of 
tabernacles. 

23.  A  &st  in  memory  of  the  stones  of  the  altar  which  the  Gentiles  pro- 
fanwi,  1  Mac.  iv.  46.  "^ 

The  lessons  for  this  dav  were  from  Gen.  xxviii.  10.  to  Gen.  xxxii.  3.  and 
frt)m  Hoe.  xl.  7.  to  Hos.  xfv.  3. 

25.  A  fast  in  memory  of  some  places  which  the  Ciithaeans  seized^  and 
were  recovered  by  the  Israelites  after  the  captivity. 

*  l>«my's  Apfiaratus  B»biieaa,  vol.  i.  p.  I'lA.  et  shj. 

•  Prideaux's  Connec.ion,  part  i.  boos  i.  under  the  year  KB. 


In  this  month  the  Jews  prayed  for  the  rain,  which  they  call 
Jore,  or  the  autumnal  rain,  which  was  very  seasonable  for  their 
seed.  Genebrard  pretends  that  they  did  not  asli  for  thw  rain  tit! 
the  next  month.  Perhaps  there  might  be  no  stated  time  for 
asking  for  it ;  that  might  depend  upon  their  want  of  it.  The 
Jews  say  it  was  in  October ;  and  it  was  called  in  general  the 
autumnal  rain,  which  season  lasted  three  months. 

3.  CHISLEU,  OB  CASLEU. 

The  THIVD  month  of  the  civil  year,  the  kivtr  month  of  the 
eccletioitical  year  ;  it  ha$  thirty  dayt,  and  correopond*  with 
part  of  our  JS'ovember  and  December, 

1.  The  new  moon. 

2.  Prayers  for  rain. 

3.  A  feast  ha  memory  of  the  idols  which  the  Asmoneans  threw  oat  o' 
the  temple. 

6.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  froia  Gen.  xxxii.  3.  to  Gen.  xxxvii.  1. 
and  the  whole  book  of  Obadiah,  or  from  Hos.  xii.  12.  to  the  end  uf  ilie 
book. 

7.  A  fast,  instituted  because  king  Jehoiakim  burned  the  prophecy  of 
Jeremiah,  which  Baruch  had  written.  (Jer.  xxxvi.  23.)  This  fast  Dr.  Pri- 
deaux placps  on  the  2[)th  of  this  month."  But  Calmet  places  it  on  the  sixth 
of  tliis  month,  an<l  jnakes  the  seventh  of  this  month  a  festival,  in  memory 
of  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great,  the  son  of  Aniipater.  Sealiger  will  have 
it  tliat  it  was  Instituted  on  sccnunt  of  Zedekiah's  having  his  eyes  put  out, 
after  his  children  had  been  slain  in  his  sight. 

10.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Gen.  xxxvii.  1.  to  Gen.  xli.  1.  and 
from  Amos  ii.  6.  to  Amos  iii.  9. 

17.  The  lessons  for  litis  day  were  from  Gen.  xli.  1.  to  Gen.  xliv.  18.  and 
fcom  1  Sam.  iii.  15.  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

25.  The  dedication  of  the  temple.    This  feast  lasted  eicht  days. 

The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Gen.  xliv.  18.  to  Gen.  xlvii.  27.  and 
from  Ezek.  xxxvii.  15.  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

4.  THEBETH,  or  TEBETH. 

The  FOUHTH  month  of  the  civil  year,  the  Tairni  month  of  the 
ecclesiastical  years  it  has  but  twenty-nine  dayt,  and  cor- 
reoponds  with  part  of  our  December  and  January. 

1.  The  new  moon. 

3.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Gen.  xIviL  27.  to  the  end  of  the 
book,  and  the  thirteen  first  verses  of  the  second  chapter  of  the  first  book 
of  Samuel. 

*=>  A  fast  r^^  account  of  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Greek.  Philo,  in 
hi^  I  Mr'  -^c  >l.>se8,  says,  that  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  celebrated  a  feast  on 
thK  ,  I,  r  .11  memory  of  the  72  Interpreters.  But  the  Jews  at  present  abo- 
m-  '    ■    'ersion. 

le  reason  of  which  is  not  mentioned  by  the  Rabbins. 
>n  account  of  the  siege  which  the  king  of  Babylon  laid  to  Jem* 
sa.     .     ..,   ifsxxv.) 

]s  jim  l.ssonswere  the  first  five  chapters  of  Exodns,  and  with  them 
fnmi  I- 1   xvjW.  6.  to  Isa.  xxvii.  14.  or  else  from  Jer.  i.  1.  to  Jer.  ii.  4. 

17.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Exod.  vi.  1.  to  Exod.  x.  1.  and 
from  Ezek.  xxviii.  25.  to  Ezek.  xxx.  1. 

25.  The  lesson.^  ibr  this  day  were  from  Exod.  x.  1.  to  Exod  xiii.  17.  and 
from  Jer.  xlvi.  13.  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

23.  A  &st  in  memory  of  Rabbi  Simeob's  having  driven  the  Saddncees 
out  of  the  Sanhedrin,  where  they  had  the  upper  hand  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander Janncus ;  and  his  having  introduced  the  Pharisees  in  their  room. 

5.  SEBAT,  SHEVET,  or  SHEBAT. 

The  FIFTH  month  of  the  civil  year,  the  sleveitth  month  of  the 
ecclesiastical  year  /  it  hat  thirty  days,  and  corretponih  with 
part  of  our  January  and  February, 

1.  The  new  moon.  In  this  month  the  Jews  began  to  reckon  the  years 
of  the  trees  which  they  planted,  whose  fruit  was  not  to  be  eaten  till  after 
they  had  been  planted  three  years.  Calmet  fixes  the  beginning  of  this 
year  of  trees  to  the  15th  day  of  this  month. 

2.  A  rejoicing  for  the  death  of  Alexander  Janntens. 

3.  Now  is  read  from  Exod.  xiii.  17.  to  Exod.  xviii.  1.  and  from  Judf.  Iv.J. 
to  Judg.  vi.  1.  "«      Hi 

A  fa,«t  !n  memory  of  the  death  of  the  elders  who  succeeded  Joshua. 
(Jii.li:    li    ]n  ; 

h  \  r;-.^i,  h<  tause  on  this  day  died  the  just  men  who  lived  in  the  days  of 
Jo.-i.<i:i       (ul^T.  li.  10.)  ' 

ii^  11 1 r  E.  ^.^ons  were  firom  Exod.  xviiL  1.  to  Exod.  xxi.  1.  and  tha  whole 
siJ^-rh  r%:ijNii'r  <)f  Isaiah. 

17  TfiM  h.ssi)ns  for  this  day  were  from  Exod.  xxi.  1.  to  Exod.  xxv.  1.  and 
Jer.  jLiiSv.  fmm  ver.  8.  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

'/h  A  i^t  m  memory  of  the  insurrection  or  the  other  tribes  sgainst  that 
of  Bpnjamtn,  r»n  account  of  the  death  of  the  Levite's  wife.    (Judg.  xx.) 

'J\.  NnvB  lA  read,  from  Exodt  xxv.  1.  to  Exod.  xxrii.  20.  and  from  1  Sam.  t. 
12.  to  I  Bjun.  vi.  14. 

2M.  Now  in  read,  from  Exod  xxvii.  20.  to  E^od  xxx.  II.  and  Esek.  xliii. 
fnim  the  10th  verse  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

6.  ADAR. 

The  SIXTH  month  of  the  civil  year,  the  twelfth  month  of  thi} 
ecclesiastical  year  f  it  has  only  twenty-nine  dayt,  and  cor 
retponds  with  part  of  our  February  and  March, 

1.  The  new  moon.    Genebrard  places  the  first- fttiits  on  this  day. 

3.  The  lessons  for  this  day  were  from  Exod.  xxx.  11.  to  Exod.  xxxv.  1.  and 
ftx>m  1  Sam.  xviH.  I.  to  1  Sam.  xviii.  39. 

7.  A  fsM  on  account  of  the  death  of  Moses,  the  lawgiver  of  the  Jews. 
(Deut  xxxiv.  5,  6.) 
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9.  A  (kit  The  Bchooii  of  flctaammai  and  HQlel  began  to  be  dhrkled  on 
thi«  day. 

12.  The  lessons  are  from  Exod.  xxxv.  1.  to  Exod.  zxxyiii.  21.  and  from 
I  Sam.  xvii.  13.  to  1  Sam.  xvii.  26.  (This  dav  is  also  a  feast  in  memory  of 
the  death  of  HoUianus  and  Pipus,  two  proselytes  and  biothers,  who  chose 
rather  to  die  than  violate  the  law.)i 

13.  A  festival  on  account  of  the  death  of  Nicanor.  (2  Mace.  zv.  37.) 
Oenebrard  places  the  fast  of  Esther  (Esth.  iv.  16.)  on  this  day. 

14.  Purim  the  first,  or  the  Little  Feast  of  Lots. 

15.  Purim  the  secoad,  or  the  Great  Feast  of  Lots.  (Esth.  ix.  18.)  An  ac- 
count of  these  festivals  is  given  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  volume. 

The  dedication  of  the  temple  of  Zorobabel  (Ezravi.  16.)  was  made  in  this 
month,  but  the  day  is  not  known. 

18.  Now  is  read  from  Exod.  xxxviii.  21.  to  the  end  of  the  book ;  and  (h>m 
1  Sam.  vii.  60.  to  1  Sam.  viii.  21. 

2U.  A  fast  in  memory  of  the  ndn  obtained  of  God,  by  one  Onias  Ham- 
mag  el,  in  a  time  of  great  dearth. 

25.  The  lessons  were  the  first  five  chapters  of  Leviticus,  and  from  laa. 
xliii.  21.  to  Isa.  xliv.  24. 

28.  A  feast.  The  Grecian  edict,  which  forbade  the  Jews  the  use  of  cir- 
enmcision,  recalled. 

The  intercalary  month  was  inserted  here,  when  the  year  was  to  consist 
of  tnirteen  lunar  months ;  and  the  month  so  added  was  called  Ve-Adar,  that 
is,  the  second  Adar. 

7.  ABIB,  OR  NISAN. 

The  SEVENTH  motUh  of  the  civil  year,  the  PiRgT  month  of  the 
ecclencutical  year  ;  it  hat  thirty  dayt,  and  corretpondo  vnth 
part  of  our  March  and  ^priL 

1.  The  new  moon.  A  fast  on  account  of  the  death  of  the  children  of 
Aaron.   (Lev.  x.  1.) 

a  The  lessons  were  from  Lev.  vi.  1.  to  Lev.  ix.  1.  and  from  Jer.  vii.  21. 
to  Jer.  viii.  4. 

10.  A  fast  on  account  of  the  death  of  Miriam.  (Num.  xx.  1.)  On  this  day 
every  one  provided  himself  with  a  lamb  against  the  14th. 

12.  The  lessons  were  from  Lev.  ix.  1.  toLev.  zii.  1.  and  from  2  Sam.  vi.  1. 
to  2  Sam.  vii.  17. 

14.  The  passover.  The  Jews  now  bum  all  the  leavened  bread  they  have 
in  their  houses. 

15.  The  feast  of  unleavened  bread. 

16.  The  morrow  after  the  feast  of  the  passover.  On  this  second  day  the 
Jews/ offered  up  to  God  the  Omer,  that  is,  the  sheaf  of  the  new  barley 
harvest,  which  was  cut  and  carried  into  the  temple  with  much  ceremony. 
The  fifty  days  of  pentecost  were  reckoned  from  this  day. 

19.  The  lessons  were  from  Lev.  xii.  1.  to  Lev.  xiv.  1.  and  from  2  Sam.  iv. 
42.  to  2  Sam.  v.  20. 

21.  The  last  day  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread. 

26.  A  fast  for  the  death  of  Joshua.    (Josh.  xxiv.  29.) 

27.  The  lessons  were  from  Lev.  xiv.  1.  to  Lev.  xvi.  1.  and  2  Sam.  vii.  3. 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

29.  Genebrard  observes,  that  the  Jews  in  this  month  prayed  for  the 
spring  rain,  or  the  latter  rain,  which  was  seasonable  for  their  harvest 
(Deut.  xi.  14.  Zech.  x.  1.)  This  is  that  rain  which  the  Hebrews  rail 
Malkosh,  that  is,  the  rain  which  prepares  for  the  harvest,  and  makes  the 
grain  swell. 

8.  JYAR,  OR  ZIF. 
The  EIGHTH  month  of  the  civil  year,  the  becoitd  month  of  the 
eccienaetical  year  t  it  hat  only  twenty^ne  day»,  and  cor- 
retpondt  foith  part  of  our  April  and  May, 

I.  The  new  moon. 

3.  The  lessons  were  from  Lev.  xvi.  1.  to  Lev.  xlx.  1.  and  17  verses  of 
Bxck.  xxii. 
10.  A  fast  for  the  death  of  Eli,  and  the  taking  of  the  ark.    (1  Sam.  iv.  18.) 

II.  The  lessons  were  from  Lev.  xix.  1.  to  Lev.  xx.  1.  and  from  Amos  ix.  7. 
to  the  end ;  or  else  from  Ezek.  xx.  2.  to  Ezek.  xxi.  21. 

14.  The  second  passover  (Num.  ix.  10, 11.)  in  favour  of  those  who  could 
not,  or  were  not  suffered  to  celebrate  the  passover  the  last  month. 

19.  The  lessons  were  from  Lev.  xxi.  1.  to  Lev.  xxv.  1.  and  from  Ezek.  Iv. 
15.  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

23.  A  feast.    Simon  takes  Gaza,  according  to  Scaliger. 

26.  The  lessons  were  from  Lev.  xxv.  1.  to  Lev.  zxvi.  3.  and  from  Jer. 
zxxii.  6.  to  Jer.  xxxii.  2a 

28.  A  fast  for  the  death  of  Samuel,  who  was  lamented  by  all  the  people. 
(18am.  xxv.  1.) 

9.  SIVAN,  OR  SIUVAN. 

The  Kiim  month  of  the  civil  year,  the  third  month  of  the 
eccletiattical  year;  it  hao  thirty  day;  and  correopondt  -with 
part  of  our  May  and  June, 

1.  The  new  moon. 

3.  The  lessons  were  from  Lev.  zxvi.  3.  to  the  end  of  the  book,  and  firom 
Jer.  xvi.  19.  to  Jer.  xvii.  15. 

6.  The  feast  of  pentecost,  which  is  also  called  the  feast  of  weeks,  be- 
eause  it  fell  jnst  seven  weeks  after  the  morrow  alter  the  feast  of  the 
passover. 

10.  Numbers  is  begun  and  read  to  ch.  iv.  ver.  21.  and  from  Hosea  li.  10. 
toHoseaii.  21. 

13.  A  feast  in  memory  of  the  victories  of  the  Maccabees  over  the  Bath- 
sorites,  1  Mace.  V.  62. 

17.  A  feast  for  the  taking  of  Csesarea  by  the  Asmoneeans. 

19.  The  lessons  were  from  Num.  iv.  21.  to  Num.  viii.  1.  and  from  Jadg.  ii. 
2.  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

23.  A  fast,  because  Jeroboam  forbad  the  ten  tribes,  which  obeyed  him, 
to  carrv  np  their  first-fruits  to  Jerusalem.    (1  Kings  xii.  27.) 

25.  A'  fast,  on  account  of  the  murder  of  the  rabbins,  Simon  the  son  of 
Gamaliel,  Ishmael  the  son  of  Elisha,  and  Ananias  the  Sagan,  that  is,  the 
high-priest's  vicar. 

26.  The  lessons  were  from  Num.  viii.  to  Nufli.  ziii.  I.  and  from  Zech.  ii. 
10.  to  Zech.  iv.  6. 

27.  A  fast,  because  Rabbi  Hanlna,  the  son  of  Tardion,  was  burnt,  and 
with  him  the  book  of  the  law. 
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10.  THAMMUZ,  OR  TAMMUZ. 


The  tewth  month  of  the  civil  year,  the  fourth  month  of  the 
eccleeioitical  year  /  it  haa  only  twentyiune  dayt,  and  cor^ 
reopondt  with  part  of  our  June  and  July, 

1.  The  new  moon. 

3.  The  lessons  were  from  Nam.  zitt.  1.  to  Nam.  xvi.  1.  and  the  2d  chas- 
ter of  Joshua. 

10.  The  lessons  were  firom  Num.  xvi.  1.  to  Num.  zix.  L  and  from  1  Sam. 
xi.  14.  to  1  Sam.  xH.  23. 

14.  A  feast  for  the  abolhionof  apemicioiisbookof  theSaddacaes  against 
the  oral  law  and  tradition. 

17.  The  fast  of  the  fourth  month,  because  the  tables  of  the  law  were 
broken,  the  perpetual  sacrifice  ceased,  Epistemon  burned  the  law,  and  set 
up  an  idol  in  the  temple.*  (Exod  xxxii.  19.) 

19.  The  lessons  were  from  Num.  zi^.  1.  to  Num.  xxii.  2.  and  the  11th 
chapter  of  Judges  to  the  34th  verse. 

26.  The  lessons  were  from  Num.  xxii.  2.  to  Nam.  xxv.  ID.  and  from  Mie. 
V.  7.  to  Mic.  vi.  9. 

29.  The  lessons  were  from  Nuoi-  zzxv.  10.  to  Num.  xx.  2.  end  from  1  Sam. 
xviii.  46.  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

11.  AB. 

The  ELETEiTTH  month  of  the  civil  year,  the  fifth  month  of  the 
eccletiaotical  year  /  it  hat  thirty  dayt,  and  corretpondt  "with 
part  of  our  July  and  Augutt, 

I.  The  new  moon.  A  6st  on  accotmt  of  the  death  of  Aaron  the  high- 
priest.    (Num.  xxxiil.  38.) 

3.  The  lessons  were  from  Num.  ttt.  2.  to  Num.  zzziii.  1.  and  firom 
Jer.  i.  1.  to  Jer.  ii.  4. 

9.  The  fast  of  the  fifth  month,  because  the  temple  was  first  burnt  by  the 
Chaldees,  and  afterwards  by  the  Romans,  on  this  day ;  and  beeaase  God 
on  this  day  declared  in  the  time  of  Moses  that  none  of  those  who  came 
out  of  Egypt  should  enter  into  the  land  of  promise.  (Num.  ziv.  29. 31.) 

12.  The  book  of  Numbers  is  now  finished ;  and  from  Jer.  ii.  4.  to  Jer. 
ii.  29.  is  also  read. 

la  A  fast,  because  in  the  time  of  Ahaz  the  evening  lamp  weht  out  6e- 
nebrand  calls  this  lamp  the  Western  Lamp. 

20.  Deuteronomy  is  be^un,  and  read  firom  i.  1.  to  iii.  23.  and  the  Ist  chsp> 
ter  of  Isaiah  to  verse  2S. 

21.  Selden  asserts  that  this  was  the  day  that  all  the  wood  which  was 
wanted  in  the  temple  was  brought  into  it ;  but  others  think  that  this  was 
done  in  the  next  month. 

24.  A  feast  for  the  Maccabees  having  abolished  that  law  of  the  Sadducees 
whereby  sons  and  daughters  inherited  alike. 

28.  The  lessons  were  from  Deut  iii.  23.  to  Deut.  vii.  12.  and  Isa.  xL  to 
verse  27. 

12.  ELUL. 

T%e  TWELFTH  month  of  the  civil  year,  the  sixth  m^nth  of 
the  eccletiattical  year  g  it  hat  but  tventy^ne  dayt,  and 
corretpondt  with  part  of  our  Augutt  and  September. 

1 .  The  new  m^^on. 

3.  The  li^sj^trti  were  from  Deut  vii.  12.  to  Deut  jL  26.  and  from  Isa.  zliz. 
14.  10  l6a.  li.  4 

7.  The  d+ iTkJPillon  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  by  Nehemiah. 

It  Tl)e  lesAiitiB  were  ftt>m  Deut.  xi.  27.  to  Deut.  xvi.  18.  and  from  Isa. 
11 V.  IMolaa.  Iv,  4. 

17.  A  fa^uf,  because  of  the  death  of  the  spies  who  brought  up  the  evil 
rw'iri  t>f  i]ii^>  laml  of  promise.    (Num.  xiv.  36,  37.) 

m  Tli4!«  y-^-f^^  <ns  were  from  Deut.  xvi.  la  to  DeoL  zad.  10.  and  from  Isa. 
11. 12.  to  Iso.  iii.  la 

21.  Ttinr-  rr>Atfvalofwoodofl(ering(dry2qpAor»aV 

^  .^  fast  in  memory  of  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  and  incorrigible 

Jjii  ThG  lessons  were  from  Deut  aX- 10.  to  Deat  xxvi.  1.  and  Isa.  liv.  to 
verse  11. 

29.  This  is  the  last  day  of  the  month,  on  which  the  Jews  reckoned  up 
the  beasts  that  had  been  bom,  the  tenth  of  which  belonged  to  (W. 
They  chose  this  day  on  which  to  do  it  because  the  first  day  of  the  monch 
Tisri  was  a  festival,  and  therefore  they  eoold  not  tithe  a  llock  on  that  da/. 


VI.  In  common  with  other  nations,  the  Jews  reckoned  an^^ 
part  of  a  period  of  time  for  the  whole,  as  in  Exod.  xvi.  35. 
An  attention  to  this  circumstance  will  explain  several  appa- 
rent contradictions  in  the  Sacred  Writings :  thus,  a  part  of 
the  day  is  used  for  the  whole,  and  part  of  the  year  for  an 
entire  year. 

In  Gen.  xvii.  13.  circumsion  is  enjoined  to  be  performed 
when  a  child  is  ei^ht  dayt  oldj  but  in  Lev.  xii.  .3.  on  the 
eighth  day ;  accordingly,  when  Jesus  Christ  is  said  to  have 
b^n  circumcised  whm  d^hi  dayt  were  aeoompUshed  (Luke  ii. 
21.)  and  John  the  Baptist  on  the  eighth  day  (Luke  i.  59.), 
the  last,  which  was  the  constant  usage,  explains  the  former 

Eissage.  Abenezra,  an  eminent  Jewish  commentator  Ton 
ev.  xii.  3.),  says,  that  if  an  infant  were  bom  in  the  last 
hour  of  the  day,  such  hour  was  counted  for  one  whole  day. 
litis  observation  critically  reconciles  the  account  of  our 
Lord's  resurrection  in  Matt,  xxvii.  63.  and  Mark  viii.  31., 
"  three  days  afler,^^  with  that  of  his  resurrection  ^^  on  the  third 
day^^  according  to  Matt.  xvi.  31.  Luke  ix.  23.,  and  accord- 
ing to  fact ;  for,  as  our  Lord  was  crucified  on  Good  Friday, 
about  the  sixth  hour,  or  noon,  the  remainder  of  that  day  to 
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simset,  aeeovding  to  the  Jewish  oanrmitatioiif  was  leckoned 
as  one  day.  Saturday,  it  is  mdyeraaliy  admitted,  formed  the 
aeamd  day ;  and  as  the  third  day  hegan  on  Satuidtnr  at  sun- 
set, and  our  Saviour  rose  about  sunrise  on  the  following 
morning,  that  part  of  a  day  is  justly  reckoned  for  the  third 
day  ;  so  that  Uie  interval  was  **  three  daya  and  three  mghU^^^ 
or  three  calendar  days  current,  not  exceeding  42  hours,  and, 
consequently,  not  two  entire  dajs.^  This  observation  also 
illustratBS  2  Ohron.  x.  5.  12. :  and  the  same  mode  of  com- 
putinff  time  obtains  in  the  East,  to  this  day.> 

In  like  manner,  in  some  parts  of  the  East,  the  year  ending 
on  a  certain  day,  any  portiota  of  the  foregoinff  year  is  taken 
for  a  whole  year;  so  that,  supposing  a  chiM  to  be  bom  in 
the  hst  week  of  our  December,  it  would  be  reckoned  one 
year  old  on  the  first  day  of  Januaiy,  because  bom  in  the  old 
year.  If  dus  mode  ofcomputation  obtained  among  the  He- 
Diews,  the  principle  of  it  easily  accounts  for  those  anachron- 
isms of  single  years,  or  parts  of  years  taken  for  whole  ones, 
which  occur  in  sacred  writ :  it  obviates  the  difficulties  which 
eoncem  the  half  years  of  several  princes  of  Judah  and  Israel, 
in  which  the  latter  half  of  the  deceased  king^s  last  year  has 
hitherto  been  supposed  to  be  added  to  the  former  half  of  his 
Buceeesor's  first  year. 

**  We  are  torn*'  (1  Sam.  xiii.  1.  marg.  reading),  ^  a  son 
of  one  year  was  Saul  in  his  kinsdom :  and  two  years  he 
reigned  over  Israel,"  that  is,  say  lie  was  crowned  m  June : 
he  was  consequently  cnne  year  old  on  the  first  of  Januaiy 
following,  though  he  had  only  reigned  six  months,-— <A«  eon 
of  a  year.  Bu^  after  this  so  following  first  of  January  he 
was  in  the  second  year  of  his  reisn ;  though,  according  to 
our  computation,  the  first  year  of  his  reign  wanted  some 
months  of  being  completed ;  m  this,  his  teemd  year,  he  choee 
three  thousand  military,  &c.  guards. 

''  The  phrase  {tan  itimi)  used  to  denote  the  age  of  the 
infants  slaughtered  at  BeUilehem  (Matt.ii.  16.)  'from two 
years  old  and  under,'  is  a  difficulty  that  has  been  deeply  felt 
by  the  learned.  Some  infants  two  toeeki  old,  some  two  numthsy 
others  two  veare^  equally  slain  !  Surely  those  bora  so  long 
before  could  not  possibly  be  included  in  the  order,  whose 
purpose  was  to  destroy  a  child,  certainly  bora  within  a  few 
months.  This  is  regulated  at  once  by  the  idea  that  they 
were  ail  of  nearly  equal  age,  being  recently  born ;  some  not 
long  before  the  close  of  the  old  year,  others  a  little  time  einee 
the  Deginning  of  the  new  year.  Now,  those  bora  before  the 
close  of  the  old  year,  though  only  a  few  months  or  weeks, 

>  Dr.  Ibles^  to  whom  we  are  pardj  Indebted  for  the  above  remark,  has 
ejted  aeveral  paaaaf es  from  prolkne  authors,  who  have  used  a  sunilar 
phraseology.  (Analjais  of  Chronology,  vol.  i.  pp.  121, 122.)  Similar  iUustra. 
tioos  firom  rabbinical  writers  are  eoUected  by  Bp.  Boverldge  (on  the  39 
Articles,  io  Art.  IV.  Works,  vol.  Iz.  p.  159.  note  f  X  bv  Dr.  Lightfoot  (Hor. 
Heb.  io  Matt.  jdi.  40.),  and  by  Reland.  (Antiq.  Heb.  Ub.  iv.  c.  1.) 

^Shortly  before  the  philanthropic  Mr.  Howard  arrived  at  Conatantinople, 
the  grand  chamberlain  of  the  city  (whose  province  It  was  to  supply  the  in- 
habftants  with  bread)  had  been  beheaded  m  a  summanr  wav,  In  the  public 
street,  for  having  furnished,  or  permitted  to  be  famished,  loaves  short  of 
weight :  and  his  bodv  was  exposed  for  a  dav  and  a  half,  with  three  light 
ioavea  beside  it  to  cxenote  his  crime.  "  When  Mr.  Howard  was  told  that 
the  body  had  lain  there  for  three  days,  he  expressed  his  surprise  that  it 
had  not  bred  a  contagion.  He  learnt,  however,  that  in  point  of  fact  It  had 
Dot  been  left  so  king,  as  they  were  not  entire  days :  for,  it  being  the  even- 
ing when  the  head  was  struck  o^  it  remained  the  whole  of  the  second,  and 
was  removtti  earlv  in  the  succeeding  morning,  which  was  accounted  the 
third ;  thus^  (as  Mr.  H.'a  biographer  very  properlv  remarks)  "  the  manner 
of  computation,  in  use  at  the  time  of  our  Saviours  crucifixion  and  burial, 
still  Bobnsca  among  the  eastern  Dations."  (Brown's  Life  of  John  Howard, 
Esq.  pp.  43r,  438L  8fo.  edit.) 


would  be  reckoned  not  merely  one  war  old,  but  also  in  their 

second  year,  as  the  eZ)pression  implies ;  and  those  bom  tmee 
the  befirinning  of  the  year,  would  be  well  described  by  the 
phrase  *  and  under^  that  is,  under  one  year  old  ;--eome.  two 
yeare  old,  though  not  bom  a  complete  twelvemonth  (perhaps, 
m  fact,  barely  six  months) ;  others,  under  one  year  old,  yet 
bom  three,  four,  or  five  months,  and,  therefore,  a  trifle 
younger  than  those  before  described :  accordinfi^  to  the  time 
which  Herod  had  diligently  inquired  of  the  wise  men,  in 
their  teeond  year  and  vnder."' 

VIl.  Besides  the  computation  of  years,  the  Hebrews  first 
and  the  Jews  afterwards,  were  accustomed  to  reckon  their 
time  from  some  Remarkable  Mrab  or  epochas.  Thus,  1. 
From  Gen.  vii.  11.  and  viii.  13.,  it  appears  that  they  reck- 
oned from  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs  or  other  illustrious  per- 
sons :  2.  From  their  departure  out  of  Egypt,  and  the  first 
institution  of  their  polity  (Exod.  xix.  1.  xl.  17.  Num.  i.  1. 
ix.  1.  xxxiii.  3d.  1  Kings  vi.  1.):  3.  Afterwards,  from  the 
building  of  the  temple  Tl  Kings  ix.  10.  2  Chron.  viii.  1.), 
and  from  the  reigns  of  the  kin(2[B  of  Judah  and  Israel :  4. 
Then  from  the  commencement  of  the  Babylonian  captivity 
rEzek.  i.  1.  xxxiii.  21.  xl.  1.);  and,  peniaps,  also  from 
their  return  from  captivity,  and  the  dedication  of  the  second 
temple.  In  process  of  time  they  adopted,  6.  The  iEra  of 
the  Seleucide,  which  in  the  books  of^  Maccabees  is  called 
the  ^ra  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Alexandrian  ^ra :  it  began 
from  the  year  when  Seleucus  Nicanor  attained  the  sovereign 
power,  that  is,  about  313  yeare  before  the  birth  of  Jesus 
Christ.  This  era  the  Jews  continued  to  employ  for  upwards 
of  thirteen  hundred  yean.^  6.  They  were  furdier  accustomed 
to  reckon  their  yean  from  the  yearo  when  their  princes  began 
to  reign.  Thus,  in  1  Kings  xv.  1.  Isa.  xxxvi.  1.  and  Jer.  i. 
2,  3.,  we  have  traces  of  their  anciently  computing  according 
to  the  yeare  of  their  kings;  and  in  later  times  (1  Aiacc.  xiu. 
42.  xiv.  27),  according  to  the  yeare  of  the  Asmonean  princes. 
Of  this  mode  of  computation  we  have  vestiges  in  Matt, 
ii.  1.  Luke  i.  5.  and  iii.  1.  Lastly,  ever  since  the  compila- 
tion of  the  Talmud,  the  Jews  have  reckoned  their  yeare  trom 
the  creation  of  the  world.* 

>  Calmet's  Dictionary,  4to.  edit  vol.  il.  Snpplemeniarv  Addenda. 

«  There  are  in  lact  two  dates  assif^ned  to  the  »ra  of  the  Seleucidae  In  the 
two  booica  of  Maccabees.  As  Seleucus  did  not  obtain  permanent  posaesaion 
of  the  city  of  Babylon  (which  had  been  retaiccn  from  him  by  Demetrius, 
sumamea  Poliorcctes,  or  the  vanquisher  of  cities)  until  the  spring  of  the 
year  311  before  Christ,  the  Babylonians  fixed  the  commencement  of  this 
»ra  in  the  latter  year.  "  The./Sr«/  book  of  Maccabees  computes  the  years 
from  April,  a.  c.  311,  as  Michaelis  has  shown  in  his  note  on  I  Mace,  x  21. ; 
while  the  teeond  book  dates  from  October,  b.  c.  312. :  consequently,  there 
is  often  the  difference  of  a  year  In  the  chronoloiry  of^  these  books.  (Com* 
pare  2  Mace.  xi.  21.  with  IBfacc.  vi.  16.,  and  2  Mace.  xiii.  1.  with  1  Mace, 
vi.  20.)  This  8Bra  continued  in  general  use  among  the  oriental.%  with  the 
exception  of  the  Mohammedans,  who  employed  it  togethpr  with  their  own 
tera  nom  the  flight  of  Mohammed,  a.  c.  &&.  The  Jews  had  no  other  epoch 
until  A.  D.  IMO :  when«  being  expelled  from  Asia  by  the  caliphs,  and  scat- 
tered about  in  Spain,  England,  Germany,  Poland,  and  other  western  coun> 
tries,  they  began  to  date  fh>m  the  creation,  though  still  without  entirelv 
dropping  the  era  of  the  Seleucide.  The  orientals  denominate  this  epoch 
the  tera  of  the  two-homed;  by  which  It  is  generally  supposed  they  mean 
Alexander  the  Great  But  perhaps  the  name  had  primary  reference  to 
Seleucua:  for  on  some  coins  he  is  represented  with  two  horns.  See  Froe- 
lich,  Annales  Byrie,  Tab.  il.  Seleuc.  Nic.  1.  et  Tab.  iii.  29."— (Jahn's  His- 
tory of  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth,  vol.  i.  pp.  249,  2G0.) 

•  Reland,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  203—215.  Schulzii  Compendium  Archawlo- 
glae  Hebridcn,  lio.  1.  c.  U.  j)p.  94—107.  Lamy's  Apparatus  Bibllcus,  book 
t.  oh.  5.  vol.  I.  pp.  13&— 164.  Calmet's  Dictionary,  articles  Day,  Week, 
Month,  Year.  Jahn,  et  Ackermann,  Archoeologia  Biblica,  ff  lOl— lOa  Jen, 
ning^s  Jewish  Antiquities,  book  iii.  ch.  1.  See  also  Waehner's  Antiquitatss 
Hebrreorum,  part  U.  p.  6.  et  seq.  Pritii  Introd.  in  Nov.  Test  pp.  SSS— €76.; 
Pareau,  AnUquitas  Hebralca,  pp.  3ia-3ia 
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CHAPTER  V. 


ON  THE  TRIBUTE  AND  TAXES  MENTIONED  IN  THE  SGRIPTI7RES. 

I.  Armual  Paymentg  made  by  the  Jewtfar  the  tupport  of  their  Sacred  Wor9hip.--ll.  Tribute*  paid  to  their  own  Sovereignt,- 
ISL  Tributeo  and  Cuotomo  paid  by  them  to  foreign  Povero. — Notice  of  the  Moneynihangero, — IV.  Account  of  the  PubU- 
cam  or  Ttuogatherero, 


As  no  goyeroment  can  be  supported  without  great  charge, 
it  is  but  just  tiiat  every  one  who  enjoys  his  share  of  protec- 
tion from  it,  should  contribute  towards  it  maintenance  and 
Bupport. 

1.  On  the  first  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Effypt,  be- 
fore any  regulation  was  made,  the  people  contributed,  on  any 
extraordinary  occasion,  according  to  their  ability,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  voluntary  donations  for  the  tabernacle.  (Exod. 
XXV.  2.  XXXV.  6.)  After  the  tabernacle  was  erected,  a  pay- 
ment of  half  a  shekel  was  made  by  every  male  of  twenty 
years  of  age  and  upwards  (Exod.  xxx.  13,  14.),  when  the 
census,  or  sum  of  the  children  of  Israel^  was  taken ;  and  on 
the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  an 
annual  payment  of  the  third  part  of  a  shekel  was  made,  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  temple-worship,  and  service.  (Neh. 
X.  32.)  Subsequently,  the  enactment  of  Moses  was  deemed 
to  be  of  perpetual  obligation  ,>  and  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour 
two  dracnme,  or  hsdta  shekel,  were  paid  by  every  Jew, 
whether  native  or  residing  in  foreign  countries:  besides 
which,  every  one,  who  was  so  disposed,  made  voluntary 
offerings,  according  to  his  ability.  (Mark  xii.  41 — 44.)^ 
Hence  vast  quantities  of  gold  were  annually  brought  to 
Jerusalem  into  the  temple,^  where  there  was  an  apartment 
called  the  Treaaury  (Va^o^xoMUf)^  specially  appropriated  to 
their  reception.  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Vespa- 
sian, by  an  edict,  commanded  that  the  half  shekel  should  in 
future  be  brought  by  the  Jews,  wherever  they  were,  into  the 
capitol.^  In  addition  to  the  preceding  payments  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  sacred  worship,  we  may  notice  the  first-fruits 
and  tenths,  of  which  an  account  is  mund  in  Part  III.  chap, 
iv.  infra, 

n.  Several  of  the  Canaanitish  tribes  were  tributary  to  the 
Israelites  even  from  the  time  of  Joshua  (Josh.  xvi.  10.  xvii. 
13.  Judg.  i.  28.  330  whence  they  could  not  but  derive  con- 
siderable wealth.  The  Moabites  and  Syrians  were  tributary 
to  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  2.  6.)  :  and  Solomon  at  the  beginning 
of  his  reign  compelled  the  Amorites,  Hittites,  Penzzites, 
Hivites,  and  Jebusites,  who  were  left  in  the  country,  to  pay 
him  tribute,  and  to  perform  the  drudgery  of  the  public  works 
which  he  had  undertaken,  and  from  which  the  children  of 
Israel  were  exempted.  (1  Kin^  ix.  21,  22.  33.  2  Chron.  viii. 
9.)  But  towardfs  the  end  of  nis  reign  he  imposed  a  tribute 
on  them  also  (1  Kings  v.  13,  14.  ix.  15.  xi.  27.),  which 
alienated  their  minds,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  that  discontent, 
which  afterwards  ripened  into  open  revolt  by  the  rebellion  of 
Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat., 

III.  Afterwards,  however,  the  Israelites,  being  subdued  by 
other  nations,  were  themselves  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to 
their  conquerors.  Thus  Pharaoh-Necho,  king  of  Egypt, 
imposed  a  tribute  of  one  hundred  talents  of  silver  and  a 
talent  of  gold.  (2  Kings  xxiii.  33.  35.)  After  their  return 
from  captivity,  the  Jews  paid  tribute  to  the  Persians,  under 
whose  government  they  were  TEzra  iv.  13.),  then  to  the 
Greeks,  from  which,  however,  they  were  exonerated,  when 
mider  the  Maccabees  they  had  regained  their  liberty.^  In 
later  times,  when  they  were  conquered  by  the  Roman  arms 
ander  Ppmpey,  they  were  again  subjected  to  the  payment  of 
tribute,  even  though  their  pnnces  enjoyed  the  honours  and 
dignities  of  royalty,  as  was  the  case  with  Herod  the  Great 

<The  materials  ofthis  chapter,  where  other  authorities  arc  not  cited, 
are  derived  from  Schulz's  Archsologia  Hebraica,  c.  13.  de  vectigalibus  et 
tributJs,  and  Pareau's  Antiquitaa  Hebraica,  part  iii.  sect  ii.  c.  5.  de  tributis 
et  Tectigalibua. 

•  Josephus,  de  BelL  Jud.  lib.  vii.  c.6.  f  6.  Pfailonts  Judaei  Opera,  torn.  ii. 
p.  821. 

■  A  singular  law  was  in  force  in  the  time  of  Jesas  Christ,  prohibit- 
ing one  mite  (^.fs-Tov)  from  being  cast  into  the  treasury.  The  poor 
widow,  therefore,  who  in  Marie  xii.  42.  is  said  to  have  cast  in  ttco  miles, 
gave  the  smallest  sum  permitted  by  the  law.  Schoetxen,  llore  HebraicA, 
ToL  i.  p.  250.    Townsend's  Harmony  of  the  New  Testament,  vol.  i.  p.  IH. 

•  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  Ub.  ziv.  c.  7.  f  2.    Cicero^  Orat  pro  Flacco,  c.  28. 

•  Josephus,  de  Bell.  Jud.  Ub.  vii.  c.  6.  f  6. 

•  1  Mace.  X.  29,  30.  zi.  35^  96.  zv.  5.     Josephus,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  zUL  c-  2. 
8.C4.  f9.c.6.f6. 


(Luke  ii.  1^5.) :  and  afterwards,  when  Judsa  was  reduced 
into  a  Roman  proyince,  on  the  dethronement  and  banishment 
of  his  son  Archelaus,  the  Romans  imposed  on  the  Jews  not 
only  the  annual  capitation  tax  of  a  denarius  (fc^),  but  also 
a  tax  on  goods  imported  or  exported  (ti^oc),  and  yarious 
other  taxes  and  burthens.  To  this  capitation  tax  the  eyange- 
lists  allude  in  Matt.  xxii.  17.  and  Mark  xii.  14.  where  it  is 
termed  nfurfM,  iwTacb  {numiema  cenasOai)^  or  the  tribute  money ; 
and  as  this  tax  appeare  from  Matt.  xxii.  20,  21.  to  haye  been 
paid  in  Roman  com,  the  Jews  paid  it  with  great  reluctance; 
and  raised  yarious  insurrections  on  account  of  it.  Among 
these  malcontents,  Judas,  surnamed  the  Gaulonite  or  Gali- 
lean, distinguished  himself:  he  pretended  that  it  was  not 
lawful  to  pay  tribute  to  a  foreigner ;  that  it  was  the  badge  of 
actual  seryitude,  and  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  own  any 
for  their  master  who  did  not  worship  the  Lord.  These  senti- 
ments animated  the  Pharisees,  who  came  to  Christ  with  the 
insidious  design  of  ensnaring  him  by  the  question,  whether 
it  was  lawful  to  pay  tribute  to  Caesar  or  not  \  Which  ques- 
tion he  answered  with  equal  wisdom  and  regard  for  the 
Roman  goyemment.  (Matt.  xxii.  17 — ^21.)  WiUi  these  sen- 
timents the  Jews  continued  to  be  animated  long  afler  the 
ascension  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  it  should  seem  that  some  of 
the  first  Hebrew  Christians  had  imbibed  their  principles. 
In  opposition  to  which,  the  apostle  Paul  and  Peter  in  their 
inimitable  epistles  strenuously  recommend  and  inculcate  on 
all  sincere  belieyers  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  duties  of  submis- 
sion and  obedience  to  princes,  and  a  conscientious  dis- 
charge of  their  duty,  in  paying  tribute.  (Rom.  xiii.  7.  1  Pet. 
ii.  13.) 

To  supply  the  Jews  who  came  to  Jerusalem  from  all  parts 
of  the  Roman  empire  to  pay  the  half-shekel  with  coins  cur- 
rent there,  the  money-changers  (mxxuCvou)  stationed  them- 
selyes  at  tables,  in  the  courts  of  the  temple,  and  chiefly,  it 
should  seem,  in  the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  for  which  they 
exacted  a  small  fee,  holbon  (aaxxi/C^c).  It  was  Uie  tables  on 
which  these  men  trafficked  for  this  unholy  gain,  which  were 
oyertumed  by  Jesus  Christ.   (Matt.  xxi.  12.)' 

The  money-changers  (called  rptunllnai  in  Matt  xxi.  12. 
and  wiffjutvKcu  in  John  ii.  14.)  were  also  those  who  made  a 
profit  by  exchanging  money.  They  supplied  the  Jews,  who 
came  from  distant  parts  of  Judaea  and  other  parts  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  with  money,  to  be  receiyed  back  at  their 
respectiye  homes,  or  which,  perhaps,  they  had  paid  before 
they  commenced  their  journey.  It  is  likewise  probable  that 
they  exchanged  foreign  coins  for  such  as  were  current  at 
Jerusalem. 

IV.  Among  the  Romans,  the  censors  let  their  taxes  by 
public  auction ;  and  those  who  farmed  them  were  called 
PubUeanij  or  Publicans.  These  farmers-general  were 
usually  Roman  knights,^  who  had  under  them  inferior  col- 
lectors :  Josephus  has  made  mention  of  seyeral  Jews  who 
were  Roman  knights,<>  whence  Dr.  Laidner  thinks  it  proba- 
ble that  they  had  merited  the  equestrian  rank  by  their  good 
seryices  in  collecting  some  part  of  the  reyenue.  The  col- 
tectors  of  these  tributes  were  known  by  the  general  name  of 
Tf^ftvau,  that  is,  tax-gatherers,  in  our  authorized  yersion  ren- 
dered Publicans.  fc»ome  of  them  appear  to  haye  been  re- 
ceiyers-general  for  a  large  district,  as  ZACcheus,  who  is  styled 
a  chief  publican  (A^;^n«usr»().  Matthew,  who  is  termed  sim- 
ply a  publican  TTf^tfrwc),  was  one  who  sat  at  the  receipt  of 
custom  where  the  duty  was  paid  on  imports  and  exports. 
(Matt  ix.  9.  Luke  y.  29.  Mark  ii.  14.)     These  officers,  at 

f  Grotius,  Hammond,  and  Wliitby,  on  Matt  xxi.  12.  Dr.  Lightfoot's 
Worlcs,  vol.  ii.  p.  225.  In  Ceylon,  "  Moormen,  whose  business  it  is  to  fsiye 
cash  for  notes,  may  be  seen  siuing  in  public  places,  with  heaps  of  coin 
before  ihcm.  On  observing  a  person  with  a  note,  or  in  want  or  their  ser- 
vices, they  earnestly  solicit  hia  attention."  Callaway's  Oriental  Obsen'a- 
lions,  p.  68. 

»  Cicero,  in  Verrem,  lib.  iil.  c.  12.  Orat.  pro  Planco,  c.  9.  De  Pelitioae 
Consuialua,  c.  1.  TaciL  AnnaL  lib.  Ir.  c.  6.  Adam's  Roman  Antiquities, 
pp.  26.  60. 

•  DeBell.  Jud.lib.U.c.l4.f9. 
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least  the  infeiioT  ones  (like  the  rahdara^  or  toll-gatherers,  in 
modern  Persia,^  and  the  nUrigeea,  or  collectors  of  customs,  in 
Asia  Minor,^  were  generally  rapacious,  extorting  more  than 
the  legal  tribute;  whence  they  were  reckon^  infamous 
among  the  Greeks,  and  various  passages  in  the  Gospels  show 
how  miious  they  were  to  the  Jews  (Mark  ii.  15,  16.  Luke 
iii.  13.),  insomuch  that  the  Pharisees  would  hold  no  com- 
munication whatever  with  them,  SLnd  imputed  it  to  our  Saviour 
as  a  crime  that  he  9ai  at  meat  with  publicans.  (Matt.  ix.  10, 1 1 . 
xi.  19.  xxi.  31,  32.)  The  payment  of  taxes  to  the  Romans  was 
accounted  by  the  Jews  an  intolerable  grievance :  hence  those 
who  assisted  in  collecting  them  were  detested  as  plunderers 
in  the  cause  of  .the  Romans,  as  betrayers  of  the  liberties  of 
their  country,  and  as  abettors  of  those  who  had  enslaved  it ; 
this  circumstance  will  account  for  the  contempt  and  hatred  so 


often  expressed  by  the  Jews  in  the  evangelical  historiei 
against  tne  collectors  of  the  taxes  or  tribute.' 

'Vhe  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican  (Luke  xviii. 
10—13.)  will  derive  considerable  illustration  from  these  cir- 
cumstances. Our  Saviour,  in  bringing  these  two  charactew 
together,  appears  to  have  chosen  them  as  making  the  strongest 
contrast  between  what,  in  the  public  estimation,  were  the 
extremes  of  excellence  and  villany.  The  Pharisees,  it  is 
well  known,  were  the  most  powerful  sect  among  the  Jews, 
and  made  great  pretences  to  piety :  and  when  the  account  of 
the  Persian  rahaars,  g^ven  in  the  preceding  page,  is  recol- 
lected, it  will  account  for  the  Pharisee,  in  aodressing  God, 
having  made  extoriioners,  and  the  unjust,  almost  synonymous 
terms  with  publicans ;  because,  from  his  peculiar  office,  the 
rahdar  is  almost  an  extortioner  by  profession. 


CHAPTER  VL 


OK  THE  GENEALOGICAL  TABLES  OF  THE  HEBREWS,  AND  PUBLIC  MEMORIALS  OF  EVENT?* 
L  On  the  Geneahgical  Tablet  of  the  ffebrewi^^JL  Public  JlfemoriaU  of  Event*. 


I-  Thk  Hebrews  were  very  careful  in  preserving  their 
Gknealooies,  or  the  history  of  the  successions  of  families. 
Vestiges  of  these  histories  of  families  appear  in  Gen.  v.  and 
X.  In  proportion  as  the  Hebrews  increased  in  numbers  dur- 
ing their  residence  in  Egypt,  it  became  an  object  of  growing 
importance  carefully  to  preserve  the  genealogical  tables  of 
tiie  whole  nation,  in  order  that  each  tribe  might  be  kept  per- 
fectly distinct.  The  charge  of  these  genealogies  was,  most 
probably,  confided,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  ahoterim,  or 
scribes,  of  whom  a  short  account  is  given  in  p.  42.  aupra^  and 
afterwards  to  the  Levites ;  at  least  in  the  time  of  the  kings, 
we  find  that  the  scribes  were  generally  taken  from  the  tiibe 
of  Levi.  (lChron.xxiii.4.  2Chron.  xix.8 — 11.  xxxiv.l3.J 
'*  This  was  a  very  rational  procedure,  as  the  Levites  devotea 
themselves  patficularly  to  study ;  and,  among  husbandmen 
and  unlearned  people,  few  were  likely  to  be  so  expert  in 
writing,  as  to  be  intrusted  with  keeping  registers  so  impor- 
tant, in  later  times  the  genealogical  tables  were  kept  in  the 
temple."* 

Whatever  injury  the  public  genealogies  .might  have  sus- 
tained in  consequence  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  it  was  re- 
paired on  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  polity,  as  far  at  least 
as  was  praeticable.  (£zra  ii.  viii.  1 — 14.  Neh.  vii.  xii.) 
Hence  it  is,  that  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  first  book 
of  Chronicles  is  composed  of  genealogical  tables :  the  com- 
parison of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  genealogy  recorded  in 
Gen.  V.  with  the  tables  in  Matt.  i.  ana  Luke  ui.  will  contri- 
bute materially  to  show  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  re- 
lative to  the  advent  of  the  Messiah.  Josephus  states  that  the 
Jews  had  an  uninterrupted  succession  oi  their  high-priests 
preserved  in  their  records  for  the  space  of  nearly  two  thoiy 
sand  years ;  and  that  the  priests  in  Judaea,  and  even  in  Egypt 

<  The  roMarSj  or  toll-garherera,  are  appointed  to  levy  a  toll  upon 
Kajilhes  or  caravans  of  merchants ;  "  who  in  general  exercise  their  office 
with  ao  moch  brutality  and  extortion,  as  to  be  execrated  by  all  travellers. 
The  police  of  the  highways  is  confided  to  them,  and  whenever  any  goods 
are  stolen,  they  are  meant  to  be  the  instruments  of  restitution ;  but  when 
they  are  put  to  the  test,  are  found  to  be  inefficient  None  but  a  man  in 
power  can  hope  to  recover  what  he  has  once  lost. . .  .The  collections  of  the 
toll  are  fermed,  consequently  extortion  ensues ;  and  as  most  of  the  rahdars 
receive  no  other  emolument  than  what  they  can  exact  over  and  above  the 
prescribed  does  from  the  traveller,  their  insolence  is  accounted  for  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  detestation  in  which  they  are  held  on  the  other." 
Morier's  decond  Journey,  p.  70. 

*  At  Smyrna,  the  mirigee  sits  in  the  house  allotted  to  him,  as  Matthew  tat 
at  the  receipt  ofeuetofn  (or  in  the  custom-house  of  Capernaum) ;  "  and  re- 
ceives the  money  which  is  due  from  various  persons  and  commodities, 
entering  into  the  city.  The  exactions  and  rude  behaviour  of  these  men" 
(says  Mr.  Hartley,  who  experienced  both)  **  are  just  in  character  with  the 
conduct  of  the  publicans  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.". . .  .When  men 
aie  guilty  of  such  conduct  as  this,  no  wonder  that  they  were  detested  in 
ancient  times,  as  were  the  publicans ;  and  in  modem  times,  as  are  the 
mirigees."    (Hartlev's  Researches  in  Greece,  p.  239.) 

«  Lardner^s  Cr<»dibility,  part  i.  book  i.  c.  9.  H 10,  11.  Carpzovil  Appara- 
tus Antiquitatom  Sacri  Codicis,  pp.  C9,  30.  As  the  Oirlstians  subsequently 
were  often  termed  Galilieans,  and  were  represented  as  a  people  nostile 
to  all^ovemment,  and  iUi  necessary  supports,  St.  Paul  in  Rom.  xiii-  6.  stu- 
diously obviates  this  slander;  and  enjoms  the  payment  of  tribute  to  civil 
governors,  because,  as  all  sovernments  derive  their  authority  from  (3od, 
rulers  are  his  ministers,  attending  upon  this  very  thing,  viz.  the  public  ad- 
miolstxatioii,  to  protect  the  good  and  to  punish  the  evil  doer.  (Gilpin  and 
Valpy  on  Rom.  xiii.  6.) 

*  Morier's  Second  Journey,  p.  71. 

*  MielweUs's  Commentaries,  voL  i.  p.  250. 


and  Babylon,  or  in  any  other  place  whithersoever  their  priests 
were  carried,  were  careful  to  preserve  their  genealogies.^ 
Such  priests  after  the  captivity  as  could  not  produce  their 
genealogies  were  excluded  from  the  sacerdotal  office.  Hence, 
when  in  Heb.  vii.  3.  Melchizedek  is  said  to  have  been  with- 
out deacent  Uym±Koytiro<^  that  is,  without  genealogy ),  the  mean- 
ing is,  that  nis  name  was  not  found  in  the  public  genealogical 
registers :  his  iather  and  mother,  and  ancestors  were  unknown, 
whence  his  priesthood  was  of  a  different  kind,  and  to  be  re- 
garded differently  from  that  of  Aaron  and  his  sons. 

From  similar  public  registers  Mathew  and  Luke  derived 
the  genealogies  of  our  Saviour;  the  former  of  which,  from 
Abraham  to  Jesus  Christ,  embraces  a  period  of  nearly  two 
thousand  years,  while  the  genealogy  of  Luke,  from  Adam  to 
Christ,  comprises  a  period  of  about  four  thousand  years.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  Jews  carried  their  fondness  for 
genealogies  to  great  excess,  and  prided  themselves  on  tracing 
meir  pedigrees  up  to  Abraham.  Jerome  says  that  they  were 
as  well  acquainted  with  genealogies  from  Adam  to  Zerub- 
babel  as  they  were  with  their  own  names.^  Against  such 
unprofitable  genealogies  Paul  cautions  Timothy  Tl  Tim.  i.  4.) 
and  Titus,  (lii.  9.)  Since  the  total  dispersion  or  the  Jews  in 
the  reign  ot  Adrian,  the  Jews  have  utterly  lost  their  ancient 


In  exhibiting  genealogical  tables  with  any  specific  design, 
some  of  the  sacred  writers,  for  tlie  sake  of^  brevity,  omittea 
names  which  were  of  less  importance,  and  distributed  the 

fenealogies  into  certain  equal  classes.  Examples  of  this 
ind  occur  in  Exod.  vi.  14 — 24.  1  Chron.  vi.  12 — 15.  com- 
pared with  Ezra  i.  5.  and  in  Matt.  i.  17.  ITie  Arabs  have 
not  unfrequently  taken  a  similar  liberty  in  their  genealogies.^ 
II.  From  the  remotest  ages,  mankind  have  been  desirous 
of  perpetuating  the  memory  of  remarkable  events,  not  only 
for  their  own  oenefit,  but  also  in  order  to  transmit  them  to 
posterity ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  antiouity  of  such  events 
has  been  the  simplicity  of  the  Public  Memorials  employed 
to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  them.  When,  therefore,  any 
remarkable  event  befell  the  patriarchs,  they  raised  either  a 
rude  stone  or  a  heap  of  stones  in  the  very  place  where  such 
event  had  happened.  (Gen.  xxviii.  18.  xxxi.  45, 46.)  Some- 
times, also,  they  gave  names  to  places  importing  the  nature 
of  the  transactions  which  had  taken  place  f  Gen.  xvi.  14.  xxi. 
31.  xxii.  14.  xxviii.  19.  xxxi.  47 — 49.) ;  and  symbolical  names 
were  sometimes  given  by  them  to  individuals.  (^Gen.  xxv. 
26. 30.)  To  this  usage  the  Almighty  is  represented  as  vouch- 
safing to  accommodate  himselfV  in  Gen.  xvii.  5.  15.  and 
xxxii.  28,  29. 

Conformably  to  this  custom,  Moses  enjoined  the  Israelites 
to  erect  an  altar  of  great  stones  on  which  the  law  was  to  bo 
inscribed,  after  they  had  crossed  the  river  Jordan  (Dent. 

>  Josephus  against  Apion,  bookt.  §7. 

■»  Valpy's  Gr.  Tesl.  vol.  iil.  p.  117. 

•  Pareau,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  318—320.  SchuMi  Archeeol.  Hebr.  p.  41. 
The  ecclesiastical  historian  Eusebius,  on  the  authority  of  Julius  Africa- 
nus,  a  writer  of  the  third  century,  relates  that  Herod,  misnamed  the 
Great,  committed  to  the  flames  all  the  records  of  the  Jewish  gsnealogies ; 
but  Carpsov  has  shown  that  this  narratiye  is  not  worihy  ?!  crvJiL  Anti- 
quiUtes  GenUs  Uebr»«B,  p.  36. 
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kzvii.  1— 4.)f  and  also  gave  to  those  places,  which  had  heen 
signalized  by  the  previous  conduct  or  the  Israelites,  signifi- 
cant names  which  would  be  perpetual  memorials  of  their  re- 
bellion against  God.  (Exod.  xvii.  7.)  The  same  custom 
obtained  after  their  arrival  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  (Josh,  iv.) 
In  like  manner,  Samuel  erected  a  stone  at  Mizpeh,  to  com- 
memorate the  discomfiture  of  the  Philistines.  (1  Sam.  vii.  12.) 
In  progress  of  time  more  splendid  monuments  were  erected 
(I  Sam.  XV.  12.  3  Sam*  viii.  13.  xviii.  18.);  and  svmbolical 
memorial  names  were  griyen  both  to  things  and  persons. 
Thus,  the  columns  which  were  erected  in  the  temple  of  So- 
lomon,—^ocAm  he  shall  establish,  JSooz,  in  it  is  strength,^ 
most  probably  denoted  the  devout  monarch's  hope,  that  Jeho- 
vah would  firmly  establish  that  temple  in  the  entrance  of 
which  they  were  placed.     To  the  same  practice  Pareau 


ascribes  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Maooabcns  with  which 
Judas  was  first  distinguished  (1  Mace.  ii.  4.),  (who  was  sur 
named  K3po,  Macaba,  or  the  Hammer^  on  account  of  his  sin- 
gular valour  and  success  ag[ainst  the  enemies  of  his  nation)  ;* 
and  also  the  new  name  given  by  our  Lord  to  Peter  (Matt, 
xvi.  18.  John  i.  43.^,  and  the  name  given  to  the  field  which 
was  bought  with  tne  purchase^noney  of  Judas's  treason. 
(Matt,  xxvii.  8.  Acts  i.  19.)  The  great  festivals,  prescribed 
by  Moses  to  the  Jews,  as  well  as  the  feasts  and  lasts  insti- 
tuted by  them  in  later  times,  and  the  tables  of  the  law  which 
were  to  be  most  religiously  preserved  in  the  ark,  were  so 
many  memorials  of  important  national  transactions. 

In  more  ancient  times  proverbs  sometimes  originated  from 
some  remarkable  occurrence.  (Gen.  x.  9.  xzii.  14.  1  Sam 
X.  13.  xix.  34.)a 


CHAPTEB  VIL 


ON  TH£  TB£ATI£S  OB  COVENANTS,  CONTBACTS,  AND  OATHS  OF  THE  JEWS. 

L  Whether  tfie  Jevft  were  prohibited  from  concluding  TretOiee  with  heathen  ^aHone^^IL  TreaUet,  how  made  and  ratijied 
— Covenant  of  Salt, — ^III.  Contractt  for  the  Sale  and  Ceooion  of  alienable  Property ^  how  made* — ^IV.  Of  Oaths. 


L  A  Treaty  is  a  pact  or  covenant  made  with  a  view  to 
the  public  welfare  by  the  superior  power.  It  is  a  common 
mistake,  that  the  Israelites  were  prohibited  from  forming 
alliances  with  heathens :  this  would  in  efifect  have  amounted 
to  a  general  prohibition  of  alliance  with  any  nation  whatever, 
because  at  that  time  all  the  world  were  heathens.  In  the 
Mosaic  law,  not  a  single  statute  is  enacted,  that  prohibits  the 
conclusion  of  treaties  with  heathen  nations  in  general ;  al- 
though, for  the  reasons  therein  specified,  Moses  either  com- 
mands them  to  carry  on  eternal  war  against  the  Canaanites 
and  Amalekites  (but  not  ajgainst  the  Moabites  and  Ammon- 
ites), or  else  forbids  all  friendship  with  these  particular  na- 
tions. It  is  however,  clear,  from  Deut.  xxiii.  4 — ^9.,  that  he 
did  not  entertain  the  same  opinion  with  re^rd  to  all  foreign 
nations  :  for  in  that  passage,  though  the  Moabites  are  pro- 
nounced to  be  an  abomination  to  the  Israelites,  no  such  decla- 
ration is  made  respecting  the  Edoraites.  Further,  it  is  evident 
that  they  felt  themselves  bound  religiously  to  observe  treaties 
when  actually  concluded ;  though  one  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties had  been  guilty  of  fraud  in  the  transaction,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  treaty  with  the  Gibeonites.  fJosh.  ixO  David  and 
Solomon  lived  in  alliance  with  the  king  of  Tyre ;  and  the 
former  with  the  king  of  Hamath  (2  Sam.  viii.  9,  10^ ;  and 
the  queen  of  Sheba  cannot  be  regarded  in  any  other  li^nt  than 
as  an  ally  of  Solomon's.  Even  the  Maccabees,  who  were 
80  laudably  zealous  for  the  law  of  Moses,  did  not  hesitate  to 
enter  into  a  compact  with  the  Romans.  The  only  treaties 
condemned  by  the  prophets  are  those  with  the  Egyptians, 
Babylonians,  and  AjBsyiians,  which  were  extremely  prejudi- 
cial to  the  nation,  by  involving  it  continually  in  quarrels 
with  sovereigns  more  powerful  than  the  Jewish  monarchs ; 
and  the  event  always  showed,  in  a  most  striking  manner, 
the  propriety  of  their  reproofs. 

II.  Various  solemnities  were  used  in  the  conclusion  of 
treaties  ;  sometimes  it  was  done  by  a  simple  junction  of  the 
hands.  (Prov.  xi.  21.  Ezek.  xvii.  18.)  The  Hindoos  to  this 
day  ratify  an  engagement  by  one  person  laying  his  right 
hand  on  the  hand  oi  the  other.'  Sometimes,  also,  the  cove- 
nant was  ratified  by  erecting  a  heap  of  stones,  to  which  a 
suitable  name  was  given,  referring  to  the  subjectrmatter  of 
the  covenant  (Gen.  xxxi.  41  ■  54.) ;  that  made  between  Abra- 
ham and  the  king  of  Gerar  was  ratified  by  the  oath  of  both 
parties,  by  a  present  from  Abraham  to  the  fatter  of  seven  ewe 
Iambs,  and  by  giving  a  name  to  the  well  which  had  given 
occasion  to  the  transaction.  (Gen.  xxi.  22 — 32.)  It  was, 
moreover,  customary  to  cut  the  victim  (which  was  to  be 
offered  as  a  sacrifice  upon  the  occasion)  into  two  parts,  and 
80  placing  each  half  upon  two  different  altars,  to  cause  those 
who  contracted  the  covenant  to  pass  between  both.  (Gen. 
zv.  9,  10.  17.  Jer,  xxxi  v.  18.)  This  rite  was  practised  both 

s  In  like  manner  CbarieB,  majror  of  the  palace  to  the  Mng  pf  France, 
received  the  name  of  Martelj  or  the  Hammer,  from  the  IrretBistible  blown 
he  is  eaid  to  have  given  to  the  Saracens  or  Moors,  who  were  utterly  dis- 
comfited hi  the  memorable  battle  fought  near  Poictiera,  In  733.— Another, 
and  more  generally  received  origin  of  the  appellation  Maceabeea,  has 
been  given  m  p.  SO.  aupra. 

•  Pareau,  Antiq.  Hebrjpp.  390—382. 

•  Ward's  View  of  the  Histor/,  dkc.  of  the  HindoM,  foL  tt.  p.  998. 


by  believers  and  heathens  at  their  solemn  leagues ;  at  first, 
doubtless,  with  a  view  to  the  great  Sacrifice,  who  was  to 
purge  our  sins  in  his  own  blooa;  and  the  offering  of  these 
sacrifices,  and  passing  between  the  parts  of  the  cuvided  vic- 
tim, was  symbolically  staking  their  hopes  of  purification  and 
salvation  on  their  performance  of  the  condition  on  which  it 
was  offered.^ 

The  editor  of  the  Fragments  supplementary  to  Calmet^  is 
of  opinion  that  what  is  yet  practised  of  this  ceremony  may 
elucidate  that  passage  in  Isa.  xxviii.  15. : — We  hone  made  a 
covenant  with  deaths  and  with  hell  are  we  at  a^eement ,-  when 
the  overflowing  scourge  shall  pass  through^  \t  shall  not  come 
unto  us,  for  we  have  made  lies  our  refuge,  <ffUl  under  falsehood 
have  we  hid  ourselves.  As  if  it  had  been  said  :— We  have 
cut  off  a  covenant  Sacrifice,  a  purification  offering  with 
death,  and  with  the  grave  we  nave  settled,  so  that  the 
scourge  shall  not  injure  us.  May  not  such  a  custom  have 
been  the  origin  of  the  following  superstition  related  by  Pitts  ? 
— ^^  If  they  (the  Algerine  corsairs)  at  an^  time  happen  to  be 
in  a  venr  great  strait  or  distress,  as  being  chasea,  or  in  a 
storm,  tney  will  gather  money,  light  up  candles  in  remem- 
brance of  some  dead  marrabot  (saint)  or  other,  calling  upon 
him  with  heavy  sighs  and  groans.  If  they  find  no  succoui 
from  their  before-mentioned  rites  and  superstitions,  but  that 
the  danger  rather  increases,  then  they  go  to  sacrificing  a 
sheep  (or  two  or  three  upon  occasion,  as  they  think  needful), 
whicn  IS  done  after  this  manner :  having  cut  off  the  head 
with  a  knife,  they  immediately  take  out  the  entrdils,  and 
throw  them  and  the  head  overboard ;  and  then,  with  all  the 
speed  they  can  (without  skinning)  they  cut  the  body  into 
two  parts  oy  the  middle,  and  throw  one  part  over  the' right 
side  of  the  ship,  and  the  other  over  the  left,  into  the  sea,  as 
a  kind  of  propitiation.  Thus  those  blind  infidels  apply  them 
selves  to  imaginary  intercessors,  instead  of  the  living  and 
true  God."«  In  the  case  here  referred  to,  the  ship  passes 
between  the  parts  thus  thrown  on  each  side  of  it.  This 
behaviour  of  iiie  Algerines  may  betaken  as  a  pretty  accurate 
counterpart  to  that  of  making  a  covenant  with  death  and  with 
imminent  danger  of  destruction,  by  appeasing  the  angry 
gods. 

Festivities  always  accompanied  the  ceremonies  attending 
covenants.  Isaac  and  Abimclech  feasted  at  making  their 
covenant  (Gen.  xxvi.  30.),  ,Snd  he  made  them  a  feast,  and 
they  did  eat  and  drink.  (Gen.  xxxi.  54.)  Jacob  offered  sacri" 
fice  upon  the  mount,  cmd  called  his  brethren  to  eat  oread.  This 
practice  was  also  usual  amongst  the  heathen  nations.^ 

«  This  remarkable  practice  mav  be  clearly  traced  In  the  Greek  and 
Latin  writen.    Homer  has  the  following  expression  :— 

Oft»i«  wtrrm  Ttf^ovrf^.  Dia^  lib.  U.  ver.  121. 

Having  cut  faithful  oaths. 
Eustathins  explains  the  passage  bv  saying,  they  were  oaths  relating  to 
important  matters,  and  were  made  by  the  divisioD  of  the  victim.    See  also 
Virgil,  iBa.  viii.  ver.  640. 
•  No.  129.  •  Travels,  p.  la 

T  Burder's  Oriental  Costoms,  vol.  il.  p.  84.— FIAh  edition.  See  oxamplel 
of  the  ancient  mode  of  ratifying  covenants,  in  Homer.  IL  lib.  111.  verses 
108—107.  9I&  e(  «M.  VtargU,  JSn.  Ub.  viii.  641.  xli.  160.  st  aetf.  Dloofsiiis 
Hnlifffimaiiwisis,  Kb.  ▼.  c.  1.    Hooka's  Roomii  HMory,  voL  1.  p.  67. 
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Afterwards,  when  the  Moeaie  law  was  established,  and 
the  people  were  settled  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  people 
feasted,  in  their  peace  offerings,  on  a  part  of  the  sacrifice,  in 
token  of  their  reconciliation  with  God  (Dent.  xii.  6, 7.)  :  and 
thus,  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord^s  supper,  we  renew  our 
coTenant  with  God,  and  fin  the  beau  tit  ul  language  of  the 
eommanion  office  of  the  Anglican  church)  '*  we  offer  and 

E resent  ourselves,  our  souls  and  bodies,  to  be  a  reasonable, 
o)y,  ^d  lively  sacrifice"  unto  Him,  being  at  His  table 
feasted  with  the  bread  and  wine,  the  representation  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ's  body  and  blood  ;  who  by  himself  once 
offered  upon  the  cross  has  made  a  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient 
sacrifice,  oblation,  and  atonement  for  the  sin  of  the  whole 
worid. 

Sometimes  the  parties  to  the  covenant  were  sprinkled  with 
the  blood  of  the  victim.  Thus  Moses,  after  sprinkling  part 
of  the  blood  on  the  attar,  to  show  that  Jehovah  was  a  party 
to  the  covenant,  sprinkled  part  of  it  on  the  Israelites,  and 
said  unto  them.  Behold  the  blood  of  the  covenant  which  the 
Lord  hath  made  wr'th  you,  (£xod.  xxiv.  6.  8.)  To  this 
transaction  St.  Paul  alludes  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
(ix.  30.^,  and  explains  its  evangelical  meanin?. 

The  Scythians  are  said  to  have  first  poured  wine  into  an 
earthen  vessel,  and  then  the  contracting  parties,  cutting  their 
arms  with  a  knife,  let  some  of  the  blood  run  into  the  wine, 
with  which  they  stained  their  armour.  After  which  thev 
themselves,  together  with  the  other  persons  present,  drank 
of  the  mixture,  uttering  the  direst  maledictions  on  the  party 
who  should  violate  the  treaty,  i 

Another  mode  of  ratifying  covenants  was  by  the  superior 
contracting  party  presenting  to  the  other  some  article  of  his 
own  dress  or  arms.  Thus,  Janaihaa  eiripped  himself  of  the 
robe  that  was  upon  him^  and  gave  it  to  iJavid^  and  his  gar' 
menis^  even  to  the  noord^  ana  to  his  boWy  and  to  his  girdle, 
(1  Sam.  xviii.  4.)  The  highest  honour,  which  a  king  of 
Persia  can  bestow  upon  a  subject,  is  to  cause  himself  to 
be  disapparelled,  and  to  give  his  robe  to  the  favoured  indi- 
vidual.' 

In  Nnm.  xviii.  19.  mention  is  made  of  a  covenant  of  salt. 
The  expression  appears  to  be  borrowed  from  the  practice  of 
ratifying  their  federal  engagements  by  salt ;  which,  as  it  not 
only  imparted  a  relish  to  different  kinds  of  viands,  but  also 
preserved  them  from  putrefaction  and  decay,  became  the 
emblem  of  incorruptibility  and  permanence.  It  is  well 
known,  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  voyagers  and 
travellers,  that  the  Asiatics  deem  the  eating  together  as  a 
bond  of  perpetual  friendship:  and  as  salt  is  now  (as  it 
anciently  was)  a  common  article  in  all  their  repasts,  it  may 
be  in  reference  to  this  circumstance  that  a  perpetual  covenant 
is  termed  a  covenant  of  salt  /  because  the  contracting  parties 
ate  together  of  the  sacrifice  offered  on  the  occasion,  and  the 
whole  transaction  was  considered  as  a  league  of  endless 
friendship.'  In'  order  to  assure  those  persons  to  whom  the 
divine  promises  were  made,  of  their  certainty  and  stability, 
the  Almighty  not  onlv  willed  that  they  should  have  the  force 
of  a  covenant ;  but  also  vouchsafed  to  accommodate  himself 
(if  we  may  be  permitted  to  use  such  an  expression)  to  the 
received  customs.  Thus,  he  constituted  the  rainbow  a  sign 
of  his  covenant  with  mankind  that  the  earth  should  be  no 
more  destroyed  by  a  deluge  (Gen.  ix.  12-— 17.) ;  and  in  a 
vision  appeared  to  Abraham  to  pass  between  the  divided 
pieces  of  the  sacrifice,  which  tne  patriarch  had  offered. 
(Gen.  XV.  1^—17.)  Jehovah  further  instituted  the  rite  of 
circumcision,  as  a  token  of  the  covenant  between  himself 
and  Abraham  (Gen.  xvii.  9—14.) ;  and  sometimes  sware  bj 
nimself  (Gen.  xxli.  16.  Luke  i.  73.%  that  is,  pledged  his 
eternal  power  and  godhead  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise, 
there  being  no  one  superior  to  himself  to  whom  he  could 
make  appeal,  or  by  whom  he  could  be  bound.  Saint  Paul 
beautifuHy  illustrates  this  transaction  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  (vi.  1S^18.)  Lastly,  the  whole  of  the  Mosaic 
constitution  was  a  mutual  covenant  between  Jehovah  and  the 
Israelites ;  the  tables  of  which  being  preserved  in  an  ark, 
the  latter  was  thence  termed  the  ark  of  the  covenant ,  and  as 
(we  have  just  seen)  the  blood  of  the  victims  slain  in  ratifica- 
tion of  that  covenant,  was  termed  the  blood  of  the  covenant. 
(Exod.  xxiv.  8.  Zeeh.  ix.  11.)  Referring  to  this,  our 
Saviour,  when  instituting  the  Lord's  supper,  after  giving  the 

s  Herodotiifl»  fib.  iv.  e.  70.  voL  L  p.  273.  Ozon.  1809.  Doughtai  Aiialecta» 
1,  p.  69. 
«  Mariner's  OboenratJoni,  vol.  ii.  p.  M.     Border's  Or.  Cust  toI.  i.  p. 

«  Some  pleasfng  &ct8  from  modem  history,  inu»tratiye  of  the  covenant 
of  salt,  are  co|l«et«d  by  tha  tndastripus  adilor  of  OaliB«(y  Fragments, 
No  130. 
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cup,  said,  7Tu$  is  (signifies  or  represents)  my  blood  of  th% 
New  Covenant,  which  ts  shed  for  many,  for  tie  remisston  of 
sins.  (Matt.  xxvi.  28.)  By  this  very  remarkable  expres- 
sion, Jesus  Christ  teaches  us,  that  as  his  body  was  to  be 
broken  or  crucified,  vmf  n/um,  in  our  stead,  so  his  blood  was  to 
be  poured  out  (M;^vro^frov,  a  sacrificial  term)  to  make  an  aton^ 
meni,  as  the  words  remission  of  sins  evidently  imply ;  for 
without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  rentission  (Heb.  ix.  22.), 
nor  any  remission  by  shedding  of  blood  but  in  a  sacrificial 
way.     Compare  Heb.  ix.  20.  and  xiii.  12. 

Hi.  What  treaties  or  covenants  were  between  the  high 
contracting  powers  who  were  authorized  to  conclude  them, 
that  contracts  of  bargain  and  sale  are  between  private  indi- 
viduals. 

Among  the  Hebrews,  and  long  before  them  among  the 
Canaanltes,  the  purchase  of  any  thing  of  consequence  was 
concluded  and  the  price  paid,  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  as  the 
seat  of  judgment,  oefore  all  who  went  out  and  came  in. 
(Gen.  xxiii.  16—20.  Ruth  iv.  1,  2.)  As  persons  of  leisure, 
and  those  who  wanted  amusement,  were  wont  to  sit  in  the 
gates,  purchases  there  made  could  alwavs  be  testified  by 
numerous  witnesses.  From  Ruth  iv.  7 — 1 1 .  we  learn  another 
singular  usage  on  occasions  of  purchase,  cession,  and  ex- 
change, viz.  that  in  earlier  times,  the  transfer  of  alienable 
property  was  confirmed  by  the  proprietor  plucking  off  his 
shoe  at  the  citv  gate,  in  the  presence  of  the  elders  and  other 
witnesses,  and  handinjg  it  over  to  the  new  owner.  The 
origin  of  this  custom  it  is  impossible  to  trace :  but  it  had 
evidently  become  antiquated  in  the  time  of  David,  as  the 
author  of  the  book  of  Ruth  introduces  it  as  an  unknown 
custom  of  former  ages. 

In  process  of  time  the  joining  or  striking  of  hands,  already 
mentioned  with  reference  to  public  treaties,  was  introduced 
as  a  ratification  of  a  bargain  and  sale.  This  usage  was  not 
unknown  in  the  days  of  Job  (xvii.  3.),  and  Solomon  often 
alludes  to  it.  (See  Prov.  vi.  1.  xi.  15.  xvii.  18.  xx.  16. 
xxii.  26.  xxvii.  13.)  The  eariiest  vestige  of  written  instru- 
ments, sealed  and  delivered  for  ratifying  the  disposal  and 
transfer  of  property,  occurs  in  Jer.  xxxii.  10 — 12.,  which  the 
prophet  commanded  Baruch  to  bury  in  an  earthen  vessel  in 
order  to  be  pnpserved  for  production  at  a  future  period,  as 
evidence  of  the  purchase.  (14,  15.)  No  mention  is  ex- 
pressly made  of  the  manner  m  whicn  deeds  were  anciently 
cancelled.  Some  expositors  have  imagined  that  in  Col.  ii. 
14.  Saint  Paul  refers  to  the  cancelling  of  them  by  blotting 
or  drawing  a  line  across  them,  or  bj  striking  them  through 
with  a  nail :  but  we  have  no  information  whatever  from 
antiquity  to  authorize  such  a  conclusion.^ 

I V .  It  was  customary  for  those  who  appealed  to  the  Deity 
in  attestation  of  any  thing,  to  hold  up  their  right  hand 
towards  heaven ;  by  which  action  the  party  swearing,  or 
making  oath,  signified  that  he  appealed  to  God  to  witness 
the  truth  of  what  he  averred.  Thus  Abram  said  to  the  king 
of  Sodom — /  have  lift  up  my  hand  unto  the  Lord  the  most 

high  Gad,  the  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth, that  I  will 

not  take  any  thing  that  ts  thine.  (Gen.  xiv.  22,  23.)  Hence 
the  expression,  '*  to  lift  up  the  hand,"  is  equivalent  to  making 
oath.  In  this  form  of  scriptural  antiquity,  the  angel  in  the 
Apocalypse  is  represented  as  taking  a  solemn  oath.  (Rev. 
X.  5.)* 

Among  the  Jews,  an  oath  of  fidelity  was  taken  by  the 
servants  putting  his  hand  under  the  thigh  of  his  lord,  as 
Eliezer  did  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xxiv.  2.);  whence,  with  no 
great  deviation,  is  perhaps  derived  the  form  of  doing  homage 
at  this  day,  by  putting  the  hands  between  the  knees,  and 
within  the  hands  of  the  liege.<^  Sometimes  an  oath  was 
accompanied  with  an  imprecation,  as  in  2  Sam.  iii.  9.  35. 
Ruth  i.  17.  1  Kings  ii.  23.  2  Kings  vi.  31. :  but  sometimes 
the  party  swearing  omitted  the  imprecation,  as  if  he  were 
afraid,  and  shuddered  to  utter  it,  altnough  it  was,  from  other 
sources,  sufilciently  well  understood.  (Gen.  xiv.  22,  23. 
Ezek.  xvii.  18.)  At  other  times  he  merely  said,  ^^Lei  God 
be  a  witness  ;^^  and  sometimes  affirmed,  saymg,  ^*As  surely  as 
God  liveth:^  (Jer.  xlii.  5.  Ruth  iii.  13.  1  Sam.  xiv.  45.  xx. 
3.  21.) 
These  remarks  apply  to  the^  person  who  uttered  the  oath 

«  Schulzii  Archeeologia  Hebraiea,  cap.  14.  de  FcBderibos  et  Contractf bos, 
pp.  130—132. ;  Pareau,  Aotiquiias  Hebraiea,  part  iii.  %  2.  can.  3.  de  Foede* 
ribus  et  Contractibus,  pp.  32^—325.  BruDiDf,  Antiquitates  Hebraas,  cap. 
26.  PP.J242— ^5.    Michaelis's  Commenlaries,  vol.  i.  pp.  310—313. 


bus  et  Contractibus,  pp. 
6.  pp.  242— 345.  Michaelii 
■  '<  This  mode  of  swearing  has  descended  even  to  oar  own  times  and 


nation,  being  still  used  in  Scotland,  and  there  allowed  by  act  of  Parliament 
to  those  disaenlers  who  are  styled  Seceders.    The  Solemn  Lesgue  and 
Covenant,  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  was  taken  in  this  form.'*  Dean  Wood- 
house,  on  Rev.  z.  6. 
•  Paley's  Mor.  andPolit  Philosophy,  Book  iii.  ch.  16.  f  1. 
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himself  of  his  own  accord.  When  an  oatl^  was  exacted^ 
whether  by  a  judge  or  another,  the  person  who  exacted  it 
put  the  oath  in  form ;  and  the  person  to  whom  it  was  put, 
responded  by  saying,  Amen^  Amen,  ao  lei  it  he .-  or  gave  his 
response  in  other  expressions  of  like  import,  such  as  w  mrttt. 
Thou  hast  said  it.  (Num..  v.  19 — 22.  1  Kings  xxii.  16. 
Deut.  xxvii.  15 — ^26.)  Sometimes  the  exacter  of  ^e  oath 
merel}r  used  the  following  adjuration,  viz.  I  adjure  you  by 
the  living  God  to  amnver,  whether  tlUa  iking  heao  or  not.  And 
the  person  sworn  accordingly  made  answer  to  the  point  in- 
quired of.  (Num.  V.  22.  Matt.  xxvi.  64.)  It  should  be  re- 
marked here,  that  although  the  formulary  of  assent  on  the 
part  of  the  respondent  to  an  oath  was  frequently  Amen,  Amen, 
yet  this  formulary  did  not  always  imply  an  oath,  but,  in 
some  instances,  was  merely  a  protestation.  As  the  oath  was 
an  appeal  to  God  f  Lev.  xix.  12.  Deut.  vi.  13.),  the  taking 
of  a  false  oath  was  aeemed  a  heinous  crime ;  and  perjury,  ac- 
cordingly, was  forbidden  in  tliose  words,  Thou  shalt  not  take 
the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain,  that  is,  shalt  not  call 
God  to  witness  in  pretended  confirmation  of  a  falsehood. 
(Exod.  XX.  6.) 

It  was  also  common  to  swear  by  those  whose  life  and  pros- 
perity were  dear  to  the  party  making  oath.  Thus,  Joseph 
swore  by  the  life  of  the  king  (Gen.  xlii.  15.) ;  and  this  prac- 
tice prevailed  subsequently  among  the  Hebrews.  (1  Sam. 
XXV.  26.  2  Sam.  xi.  11.  xiv.  19.  comp.  Psal.  Ixiii.  11.)  A 
nerson  sometimes  swore  by  himself  and  sometimes  by  the 
ife  of  the  person  before  whom  he  spoke,  as  in  1  Sam.  u  26. 


2  Kings  ii.  2.  Judg.  vi.  13.  15.  1  Kings  iii.  17.  26. ;  a  prac- 
tice which  obtains  m  Syria  to  this  day.i  In  some  instances, 
persons  adjured  others  by  the  beasts  of  the  field  (Sol.  Song 
li.  7.),  a  sort  of  adjuration  which  still  makes  its  appearance 
in  the  writings  of  the  Arabian  poets.^ 

In  the  time  of  Christ,  the  Jews  were  in  the  habit  of  swear- 
ing by  the  tdlar,  by  Jerusalem,  by  heaven,  by  the  earth,  by 
themselves,  by  their  heads,  by  the  gold,  of  tfue  timple,  by  sacrt- 
Jices,  &c.  Because  the  name  of  God  was  not  mentioned  in 
these  oaths,  they  considered  them  as  imposing  but  small,  if 
any  obligation  ;^  and  we,  accordingly,  find,  that  our  Saviour 
takes  occasion  to  inveigh,  in  decided  terms,  against  such  arts 
of  deception.  (Matt.  v.  33 — 37.  xxiii.  16 — 22.)  It  is  against 
oaths  of  this  kind,  and  these  alone  (not  against  an  oath  uttered 
in  sincerity),  that  he  expresses  his  displeasure,  and  prohibits 
them.  This  is  clear,  since  he  himself  consented  to  take  upon 
him  the  solemnity  of  an  oath  (Matt.  xxvi.  64.) ;  and  since 
Paul  himself,  in  more  than  one  instance,  utters  an  adjuration. 
Compare  Rom.  ix.  1.  2  Cor.  i.  23. 

In  the  primitive  periods  of  their  history,  the  Hebrews  re- 
ligiously observed  an  oath  (Josh.  ix.  14,  15.);  but  we  find, 
that,  in  later  times,  they  were  often  accused  by  the  prophets 
of  perjury.  After  the  captivity,  the  Jews  became  again  cele- 
bratea  for  the  scrupulous  observance  of  what  they  had  sworn 
to,  but  corruption  soon  increased  among  them :  they  revived 
the  old  forms,  the  words  without  the  meaning ;  and  acquired 
among  all  nations  the  reputation  of  perjurers.^ 
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LAWS  RESPECTING  STRANGERS,  AGED,  DEAF,  BLIND,  AND  POOR  PERSONS. 
I.  Of  Strangers,— IL,  Of  the  Aged,  Blind,  and  Deaf— HI,  Of  the  Poor. 


All  wise  legislators  have  deemed  it  an  important  branch 
of  political  economy,  to  direct  their  attention  towards  aliens 
ana  to  the  poor :  and  the  humanity  and  wisdom  of  the  Mo- 
saic reflations  in  this  respect  will  be  found  not  unworthy 
of  a  divinely  inspired  legislator. 

I.  Strangers  are  freauently  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Mo- 
ses, who  specifies  two  aifferent  descriptions  of  them,  viz.  1. 
Q^a9in  (ToscHaBi&f),  or  those  who  had  no  home,  whether 
they  were  Israelites  or  foreigners ;  and  2.  o>-u  (g^rim),  or 
those  who  were  strangers  generally,  and  who  possessed  no 
landed  property,  though  they  might  have  purchased  houses. 
Towaras  both  of  these  classes  the  Hebrew  leefislator  en- 
•    '•    rthe 


dained  the  same  rights  and  privileges  for  the  Israelites,  as  for 
strangers,  f  Lev.  xxiv.  19 — 22.  Num.  ix.  14.  xv.  5.)  Stran- 
gers might  be  naturalized,  or  permitted  to  enter  into  the  con^ 
gregation  of  the  Lord,  by  submitting  to  circumcision,  and  re- 
nouncing idolatry.  (Deut.  xxiii.  1 — 9.)  The  Edomites  and 
Eg3rptians  were  capable  of  becoming  citizens  of  Israel  after 
the  third  generation.  Doeg  the  Edomite  (1  Sam.  xxi.  8. 
Psal.  Iii.)  was  thus  naturalized  ;  and,  on  the  conquest  of  Idu- 
msea  by  the  Jews,  about  129  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
the  Jews  and  Idumsans  became  one  people.  It  appears, 
also,  that  other  nations  were  not  entirely  excluded  from  oeing 
incorporated  with  the  people  of  Israel :  for  Uriah  the  Hittite, 
who  was  of  Canaanitisn  descent,  is  represented  as  being  a  fully 
naturalized  Israelite.  But  the  "  Ammonites  and  Moabites, 
in  consequence  of  the  hostile  disposition  which  they  had  ma- 
nifested to  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  were  absolutely 
excluded  from  the  ri^ht  of  citizenship.'*^ 

**  In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Heorew  state,  persons  who 
were  natives  of  another  country,  but  who  had  come,  either 
from  choice  or  necessity,  to  take  up  their  residence  among 

*  "By  your  life"  Ls  still  a  common  oath  in  Syria  (Burckhardt'a  Travels 
In  Syria,  p.  40.),  but  the  moat  common  oath  in  that  country  is, — "  On  my 
head."    (Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  p.  269.) 

•  Consult  the  Koran,  Sura  bcxxv.  1—3.  Ixxzvi.  1. 11—13.  Ixxxix.  1—4. 
jccl.  1-^  Ac. 

s  Martialis  Epignmmat.  XI.  95. 

*  Alber,  Hermeneut.  Vet.  Teat.  pp.  210,  211.  Jahn'a  ArchsoIogiaBibliea, 
translated  bv  Mr.  Upham,  pp.  494,  495. 

•  Michaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  U.  pp.  233—239. 


the  Hebrews,  appear  to  have  been  placed  in  favourable  cir- 
cumstances. At  a  later  period,  viz.  in  the  reigns  of  David 
and  Solomon,  they  were  compelled  to  labour  on  the  religious 
edifices,  which  were .  erectea  by  those  princes ;  as  we  may 
learn  from  such  passages  as  these : — And  Solomon  numbered 
all  the  strangers  that  were  in  the  land  of  Israel,  after  the  num» 
bering  wherewith  David  his  father  had  nurnbered  them  ;  and 
they  were  found  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  and  three  thau^ 
sand  and  six  hundred;  and  he  set  threescore  and  ten  thousand 
of  them  to  be  bearers  of  burdens,  and  fourscore  thousand  to  be 
hewers  in  the  mounicun,  (2  Chron.  it.  1.  17,  18.  compared 
with  1  Chron.  xxii.  2.)  The  exaction  of  such  laborious 
services  from  foreigners  was  probably  limited  to  those  who 
had  been  taken  prisoners  in  war ;  and  who,  according  to 
the  rights  of  war  as  they  were  understood  at  that  period, 
could  be  justlv  employed  in  any  offices,  however  low 
and  however  laborious,  which  the  conqueror  thought  proper 
to  impose.  In  the  time  of  Christ,  the  degenerate  Jews 
did  not  find  it  convenient  to  render  to  the  strangers  from  a 
foreign  country  those  deeds  of  kindness  and  humanity,  which 
were  not  only  their  due,  but  which  were  demandea  in  their 
behalf  by  the  laws  of  Moses.  They  were  in  the  habit  of 
underetanding  by  the  word  neighbour,  their  friends  merelVf 
and  accordingly  restricted  the  exercise  of  their  benevolence 
by  the  same  narrow  limits  that  bounded  in  this  case  their 
interpretation ;  contrary  as  both  were  to  the  spirit  of  those 
passages,  which  have  been  adduced  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph."8 

II.  In  a  monarchy  or  aristocracy,  birth  and  office  alone 
^ve  rank,  but  in  a  democracy,  where  all  are  on  an  ec^uaJ 
footing,  the  right  discharge  of  official  duties,  or  the  amval 
of  OLD  AGS,  are  the  only  sources  of  rank.  Hence  the  Mosaic 
statute  in  Lev.  xix.  32.  {before  the  hoary  head  Ihou  shall  stand 
up,  and  shalt  reverence  the  aged),  will  be  found  suited  to  the 
republican  circumstances  o^  the  Israelites,  as  well  as  con- 
formable to  the  nature  and  wishes  of  the  human  heart :  for 
no  man  has  any  desire  to  sink  in  honour,  or  to  be  of  less 
consequence  than  he  was  before ;  and  to  allow  precedence  to 
old  age  cannot  be  a  matter  that  will  ever  affect  a  young  man 
very  sensibly.  Nor  does  Moses  confine  his  attention  to  the 
aged.  He  extends  the  protection  of  a  special  statute  to  the 
DEAF  and  the  blind,  in  Lev.  xix.  14.,  which  prohibits  re 

•  Jahn's  ArchBologia  BibUca,  by  Upbun,  p.  197. 
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Tilinfr  the  one  orputtijiga  stnmbling-block  in  the  way  of  the 
other.  In  Dent,  xxvii.  18.  a  curse  is  denoanced  against  him 
who  misle^s  the  blind. 

III.  With  regard  to  those  whom  misfortune  or  other  cir- 
cumstancee  haareduced  to  poverty,  various  humane  regula- 
tions were  made :  for  though  Moses  had,  by  his  statutes 
relative  to  the  division  of  the  land,  studied  to  prevent  any 
Israelites  from  being  bom  poor,  yet  he  nowhere  mdulges  the 
hope  that  there  would  actually  l>e  no  poor.  On  the  contrary 
he  erpressly  says  (Deut.  xv.  11.),  the  Poor  ahaU  never  eeaae 
out  of  thv  bmdg  and  he  enjoins  the  Hebrews  to  open  wide 
their  hands  to  their  brethren,  to  the  poor  and  to  the  needy  in 
their  land.  He  exhorts  the  opulent  to  assist  a  decayed  Isra- 
elite with  a  loan,  and  not  to  refuse  even  though  the  sabbati- 
eal  year  drew  nigh  (Dent.  xv.  7 — 10.^ ;  and  no  pledge  was 
to  be  detained  for  the  loan  of  money  tnat  served  for  the  pre- 
servation of  his  life  or  health  (Deut.  xxiv.  12,  13.),  or  was 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  procure  bread  for  himself  and 
fiunily,  as  the  upper  and  nether  mill-stones.  During  harvest, 
the  owner  of  a  neld  was  prohibited  from  reaping  the  corn 
that  grew  in  its  comers,  or  the  aher-growth:  and  the  scat- 
terea  eare,  or  sheaves  carelessly  left  on  the  ground,  equally 
belonged  to  the  poor.  AHer  a  man  had  once  shaken  or 
beaten  his  olive  trees,  he  was  not  permitted  to  gather  the 
olires  that  still  hung  on  them :  so  tnat  the  fruit,  which  did 
sot  ripen  until  after  the  season  of  gathering,  belonged  to  the 
poor.  (Lev.  xix.  9,  10.  Deut.  xxiv.  19,  30,  21.  Ruth  ii.  2— 
19.)  Further,  whatever  grew  during  the  sabbatical  year,  in 
the  fields,  gardens,  or  vineyards,  the  poor  might  take  atpleap 
sure,  having  an  equal  right  to  it  with  the  owners  of  the  land. 
Another  important  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  poor  was,  what 
were  called  teeond  teniha  and  second  firstlings.  *'  Besides  the 
tenth  received  by  the  Levites,  the  Israelites  were  obliged  to 
set  apart  another  tenth  of  their  field  and  garden  produce ;  and 
in  like  manner,  of  their  cattle,  a  second  set  of  offerings,  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  as  thank  offerings  at  the  high  fes- 
tiTals.^'    Of  these  thank  offerings  only  certain  fat  pieces 


were  consumed  on  the  altar :  the  remainder,  after  deducting 
the  priest's  portion,  was  appropriated  to  the  sacrifice  feasts, 
to  which  the  Israelites  were  bound  to  invite  the  stranger,  the 
widow,  and  the  orphan.  "  When  any  part  of  these  tenths 
remained,  which  they  had  not  been  able  to  bring  to  the  altar 
or  to  consume  as  offering,  they  were  obliged  every  three 
years  to  make  a  conscientibus  estimate  of  the  amount,  and, 
without  presenting  it  as  an  offering  to  God,  employ  it  in 
benevolent  entertainments  in  their  native  cities.'*  (Deut. 
xii.  6—12.   17—19.   xiv.  22—29.    xvi.  10,  11.   xxvi.  12, 

But  though  Moses  has  made  such  abundant  provision  for 
the  poor,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  he  has  said  any  thing 
respKecting[  beggars.  The  earliest  mention  of  beggars  occurs 
in  Fsal.  cix.  10.  In  the  New  Testament,  however,  we  read 
of  beggars,  blind,  distressed,  and  maimed,  who  lay  at  the 
doors  of  the  rich,  by  the  way  sides,  and  also  before  the  gate 
of  the  temple.  (Mark  x.  46.  Luke  xvi.  20, 21.  Acts  iii.  2.)' 
But  "we  have  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  there  existed  m 
the  time  of  Christ  that  class  of  persons  called  vagrant  beg' 
gars,  who  present  their  supplications  for  alms  from  door  to 
door,  and  who  are  found  at  the  present  day  in  the  East, 
although  less  frequently  than  in  the  countries  of  Europe. 
That  the  custom  of  seeking  alms  by  sounding  a  trampet  or 
bom,  which  prevails  among  a  class  of  Mohammedan  monas- 
tics, Kalendar  or  Karendal,  prevailed  also  in  the  time  of 
Christ,  may  be  inferred  from  Matt.  vi.  2. ;  where  the  verb 
o-etxTrmf,  which  possesses  the  shade  of  signification,  that 
would  be  attached  to  a  corresponding  wora  in  the  Hiphil 
form  of  the  Hebrew  verbs,  is  to  be  rendered  transitively,  as 
is  the  case  with  many  other  verbs  in  the  New  Testament. 
There  is  one  thing  characteristic  of  those  orientals,  who  are 
reduced  to  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  following  the  voca- 
tion of  mendicants,  which  is  worthy  of  being  mentioned ; 
they  do  not  appeal  to  the  pity  or  to  the  alms^giving  spirit, 
but  to  the  justice  of  their  benefactors.  (Job  xxiL  7.  xxxi. 
16.  Prov.  iu.  27,  28.)"* 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OF   THE    MILITARY   AFFAIRS   OF   THE    JEWS   AND   OTHER    NATIONS    MENTIONED   IN 

THE    SCRIPTURES, 

SECTION  L 


ON   THE   MILITARY   DISCIPLINE   OF   THE  JEWS. 

I.  The  earlieat  Ware,  predatory  Exeurnon»4 — ^11.  Character  of  the  Ware  of  the  leraelitee^'^Their  Leviee  how  raieed,-^ 
Motaic  Statutee  concerning'  the  leraelitieh  Soldier; — III.  JDivieione,  and  Ojficera  of  the  Jewith  ^rmiee  f^-^hich  -mere 
•imetimea  conducted  by  the  Kinge  in  Pereon, — Military  ChaHote, — ^IV.  Encampment; — Y.^WUtary  SchooUand  Training* — 
VI.  Defeneive  Jirme. — VII.  Ofeneive  Arma4 — ^VIII.  Fortijicatione, — ^IX.  Mode  of  declaring  War^ — X.  Military  Tactic; — 
ihder  of  Battle, — Treatment  of  the  Slain,  of  captured  Citiea,  and  of  Captivee, — ^XI.  Triumphant  Reception  of  the  Con' 
queror; — ^XII.  Diatribution  of  the  SpoiL-'-Military  Honoura  conferred  on  eminent  Warriora. — A  military  Order  eatabUahed 
by  David — XJH.  Trophiea. 


I.  There  were  not  wanting  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
world  men  who,  abusing  the  power  and  strength  which  they 
possessed  to  the  purposes  of  ambition,  usurped  upon  their 
weaker  neighbours.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  kingdom 
founded  by  the  plunderer  Nimrod  (Gen.  x.  8 — 10.),  whose 
aame  signifies  a  re6e//  and  it  was  most  probably  given  him, 
from  his  rejection  of  the  laws  both  of  God  and  man,  and 
supporting  by  force  a  tyranny  over  others.  As  mankind 
contiaued  to  mcrease,  quarrels  and  contests  would  natiually 
arise,  and,  spreading  from  individuals  to  families,  tribes  and 
nations,  produced  wars.  Of  the  military  affairs  of  those 
times  we  have  very  imperfect  notices  in  the  Scriptures. 
These  wars,  however,  appear  to  have  been  nothbg  more 
than  predatory  incursions,  like  those  of  the  modem  Waha- 
bees  and  Bedouin  Arabs,  so  oflen  described  by  oriental  tra- 
vellers. The  patriarch  Abraham,  on  learning  that  his  kins- 
man Lot  had  been  taken  captive  by  Chedorlaomer  and  his 
confederate  emirs  or  pett^r  kings,  mustered  his  trained  ser- 
vants, three  hundred  and  eighteen  in  number ;  and  coming 
against  the  enemy  by  night,  ne  divided  his  forces,  and  totally 

i  Michielis's  Commentaries,  vol.  ii.  pp.  254—259.  «  Ibir   p.  di9. 

*  Jalin'sArchcoki«ia,  by  Upham,  p.  196. 


discomfited  them.  (Gen.  xiv.  14—16.)  The  other  patriarchs 
also  armed  their  servants  and  dependants,  when  a  conflict 
was  expected.  (Gen.  xxxii.  7 — 12.  xxxiii.  1.)^ 

II.  Although  the  Jews  are  now  the  very  reverse  of  being 
a  military  people  (in  which  circumstance  we  may  recognise 
the  accomplishment  of  prophecy),^  yet  anciently  they  were 
eminently  distinguished  for  their  prowess.  But  the  notices 
conceminfir  their  discipline  which  are  presented  to  us  in  the 
Sacred  Writings,  are  few  Aod .brief. 

The  wars  in  which  thj  Israelites  were  engaged,  were  of 
two  kinds,  either  such  as  were  expressly  enjoined  by  divine 

•  This  section  Is  chiefly  translated  from  Calmet's  Dissertation  sur  la 
Milice  des  anciens  Hebreux,  Inserted  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Commen> 
taire  Littt^rale  sur  la  Bible,  and  also  in  vol.  i.  pp.  205—240.  of  his  Diascrta- 
tions  qui  peuvent  servir  dc  Prolcgom^nes  de  I'Ecriture ;  which,  in  (he 
judgment  of  the  celebrated  tactician,  the  Chevalier  Folard,  discuBses  the 
military  affairs  of  the  Hebrews  with  so  much  accuracy  and  knowledae,  as 
lo  leave  scarcelv  any  room  for  additions.  (Dissertation  on  the  Military 
raciics  of  the  Hebrews,  in  vol.  iii.  p.  635.  of  the  folio  English  translation 
of  Calmet's  Dictionary.)  The  Dissertation  of  the  Chevalier  Folard  has 
also  been  consulted ;  together  with  Alber's  Inst.  Hemi.  Vet.  Test.  torn.  i. 
pp.  23^—247. ;  Schulzii  ArchnologiaHebraica,  pp.  132—146. ;  Jahn.  Arcbe- 
ologla  Biblica,  H  26ft— 296. ;  Aclcermann,  Archaeologia  Biblica,  $$260—289. : 
Home's  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  vol.  ii.  pp.  30&— 316. ;  Bruninc,  Antiq.  Hcbr.  do 
74—91. ;  Carprovii  Anfiquitates  Oentis  Hebrwe,  pp.  66S— 671. 

>  See  Lev.  xxvl.  39.  Deuc.  xzviii.  66^  9S. 
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command,  onr  BQch  as  were  Toluntary  and  enteTed  upon  by 
the  prince  for  reYenginor  some  national  affronts,  and  for  the 
honour  of  his  sovereignty.  Of  the  first  sort  were  those  un- 
dertaken a^inst  the  seven  nations  of  Canaan,  whom  God 
had  devoted  to  destruction,  viz.  the  Hittites,  the  Amorites, 
the  Canaanites  ([strictly  so  called),  the  Perizzites,  the  Hi- 
yites,  the  Jebusites,  and  the  Girgashites.  These  the  Israel- 
ites were  commanded  to  extirpate,  and  to  settle  themselves 
in  their  place.  (Deut.  vii.  1,  2.  and  xx.  IG,  17.)  There  were 
indeed  other  nations  who  ii)habited  this  countiy  in  the  days 
of  Abraham,  as  may  be  seen  in  Gen.  xv.  19,  20.  But  these 
had  either  become  extinct  since  that  time,  or  being  but  a 
small  people  were  incorporated  with  the  rest  To  these 
seven  nattoits  no  terms  of  peace  could  be  offered ;  for,  being 
guilty  of  gross  idolatries  and  other  detestable  vices  of  all 
kinds,  God  tliought  them  unfit  to  live  any  longer  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth.  These  wars,  thus  undertaken  by  tne  com- 
mand of  God,  were  called  the  toara  of  the  Lord,  of  which  a 
particular  record  seems  to  have  been  kept,  as  mentioned  in 
Kum.  xxL  14. 

In  the  voluntary  wars  of  the  Israelites,  which  were  un- 
dertaken upon  some  national  account,  such  as  most  of  those 
were  in  the  times  of  the  Judges,  when  the  Moabites,  Philis- 
tines, and  other  neighbouring  nations  invaded  their  country, 
and  such  as  that  of  David  against  the  Ammonites,  whose 
king  had  violated  the  law  o(  nations  by  insulting  his  ambas- 
sadors,— ^there  were  certain  rules  estalnished  by  God,  which 
were  to  regulate  their  conduct,  both  in  the  unidertaking  and 
carrying  on  of  these  wars.  As,  first,  they  were  to  proclaim 
peace  to  them,  which,  if  they  accepted,  these  people  were  to 
oecome  tributaries  to  them ;  but  if  they  refused,  all  the 
males,  upon  besieging  the  city,  were  allowed  to  be  slain,  if 
the  Israelites  thought  fit;  but  the  women  and  little  ones  were 
to  be  spared,  and  tne  cattle  with  die  other  goods  of  the  city 
were  to  belong,  as  spoil,  to  the  Israelites.  (Deut.  xx.  10 — 
15.)  Secondly,  in  besieging  a  city  they  were  not  to  commit 
unnecessary  waste  and  depredations ;  for  though  they  were 
allowed  to  cut  down  barren  trees  of  all  sorts,  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  their  approaches,  yet  they  were  oblieed  to  spare 
the  fruit  trees,  as  bemg  necessary  to  support  the  lives  ot  the 
inhabitants  in  future  times,  when  the  little  rancour,  which 
was  the  occasion  of  their  present  hostilities,  should  be  re- 
moved and  done  away.  (Deut.  xx.  19,  20.) 

The  Israelites,  in  the  beginning  of  their  republic,  appear 
to  have  been  a  timorous  and  cowardly  people ;  their  spirits 
were  broken  by  their  bondage  in  Egypt ;  and  this  base  temper 


soon  appeared  upon  the  approach  of  Pharaoh  and  his  army, 
before  the  Israelites  passea  through  the  Red  Sea,  which  made 
them  murmur  so  much  against  Moses.  (Exod.  xiv.  10,  11, 
12.)  But  in  no  instance  was  their  cowardice  more  evident, 
than  when  they  heard  the  report  of  the  spies  concerning  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land,  which  threw  them  into  a  fit  of 
despair,  and  made  them  resolve  to  return  into  Egypt,  not- 
withstanding all  the  miracles  wrought  for  them  by  God. 
(Num.  xiv.  1—6.)  It  was  on  this  account  that  David,  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  their  disposition,  says,  that  they  got 
not  the  land  tn  poneanon  by  their  own  aword,  neither  did  their 
own  arm  aaoe  them,  but  thy  right  hand  and  thine  arm,  and  the 
Ught  of  thy  countenance,  becauae  thou  hadai  a  favour  unto 
them.  (Psal.  xHv.  3.) 

After  their  departure  from  Egypt,  the  whole  of  tlie  men, 
from  twenty  years  and  upwards,  until  the  age  of  fifty  (when 
^ey  mi^ht  demand  their  discharge  if  they  chose),  were  lia- 
ble to  military  service,  the  priests  and  Levites  not  excepted. 
(Num.  i.  3.  22.  2  Sam.  xxiii.20.  1  Kings  ii.  35.)  Like  the 
militia  in  some  countries,  and  the  hardy  mountaineers  of  Le- 
banon at  this  day,'  thev  were  always  ready  to  assemble  at 
the  shortest  notice.  It  the  occasion  were  extremely  urgent, 
affecting  their  existence  as  a  people,  all  were  summoned  to 
war;  but  ordinarily,  when  there  was  no  necessity  for  con- 
voking the  whole  of  their  forces,  a  selection  was  made.  Thus 
Joshua  chose  twelve  thousand  men,  in  order  to  attack  the 
Amalekites  (Exod.  xvii.  9,  10.)  :  in  the  war  with  the  Midi- 
anites,  one  thousand  men  were  selected  out  of  each  tribe 
(Num.  xxxi.  4, 5.),  and  in  the  rash  assault  upon  the  city  of 
Ai,  three  thousand  men  were  employed.  (Josh.  vii.  3,  4.) 
The  book  of  Judges  furnishes  numerous  instances  of  this 

>  A  recent  le&rned  trateUer  In  the  Holy  Land,  describing  the  present 
•tate  of  Mount  I^banon,  layi,  that,  "  of  the  peasanta,  great  nomben 
carry  arma.  In  fact,  every  younx  man  may  in  eoma  eense  be  caBed  a 
soldier,  and  woald  in  case  ofneed  muster  as  such :  the  gun  which  serves 
him  for  field-sport  and  sustenance  is  ready  for  the  call  of  war ;  and  his 
discipline  consists  in  the  bracing,  hardy  habiu  of  a  mountaineer."  Her. 
W.  Jowett's  Christian  Researches  tn  Syria,  p.  74.  (Londoo,  XSBb,  8vo.) 


mode^  of  selection.  Hence  we  read. in  tfie  Scriptures  of 
ehooaing  the  men,  not  of  levying  them.  In  like  manner, 
under  the  Roman  republic,  all  the  citizens  of  the  military  ag« 
(seventeen  to  forty-six  years)  were  obliged  to  serve  a  certain 
number  of  campaigns,  when  they  were  commanded.  On  the 
day  appointed,  the  consuls  held  a  levy  {deleetum  habebant), 
by  the  assistance  of  the  military  or  legionary  tribunes;  when 
it  was  determined  by  lot  in  wnat  manner  ttie  tribes  should 
be  called.  Tne  consuls  ordered  such  as  they  pleased  to  be 
cited  out  of  each  tribe,  and  every  one  was  obliged  to  answer 
to  his  name  under  a  severe  penalty.  On  certain  occasions, 
some  of  the  most  refractory  were  put  to  death.*  To  the 
above  described  mode  of  selecting  troops,  our  Saviour  alluded, 
when  he  said  that  many  are  caikd,  but  few  ehoaen  (Matt.  xx. 
16.)  :  the  great  mass  of  the  people  being  convened,  choice 
was  made  of  those  who  were  the  most  fit  for  service. 

This  mode  of  selecting  soldiers  accounts  for  the  formation 
of  those  vast  armies,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  of  which 
we  read  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  men  of  Jab^h  Gilead, 
who,  in  the  beginning  of  SauPs  reign,  were  besieged  by  the 
Ammonites,  had  only  seven  days'  respite  given  them  to  send 
messengers  to  the  coasts  of  Israel,  after  which,  if  no  relief 
came  to  them,  they  were  to  deliver  up  the  city  and  have 
their  eyes  put  out,  which  was  the  best  condition,  it  seems, 
they  could  procure.  (1  Sam.  xi.  1,  2,  3.)  Aa  soon  as  Saul 
was  informed  of  it,  he,  by  a  symbolical  representation  of  cut- 
ting a  yoke  of  oxen  in  pieces,  and  sending  them  all  over 
Israel,  signified  what  should  be  done  to  the  oxen  of  such  as 
did  not  appear  upon  this  summons.  In  consequence  of  this 
summons,  we  find  that  an  army  of  ^Aree  hunSred  and  thirty 
thousand  men  was  formed,  who  relieved  the  place  within  ihtf 
seven  days  allowed  them.  In  like  manner,  when  the  chil* 
dren  of  Israel  had  heard  of  the  crime  that  was  committed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeah  against  the  Levite's  eoncubine, 
it  is  said,  that  they  resolved  not  to  return  to  their  houses  till 
they  had  fully  avenged  this  insult  (Judg.  xx.  8.),  and  ac- 
cordingly, upon  the  tribe  of  Benjamin's  refusing  to  deliver 
up  these  men,  an  army  was  soon  gathered  together  of  four 
hundred  thousand  men  of  war,  (verse  17.)  Nor  was  the  pro- 
viding of  their  armies  with  necessaries  any  impediment  to 
these  sudden  levies ;  for  in  the  beginning  of  the  Jewish 
republic,  their  armies  consisting  altogether  of  infantry,  every 
one  served  at  their  own  expense,  and  ordinarily  earned  their 
own  arms  and  provisions  along  with  them.  And  thus  we 
find  that  Jesse  sent  a  supply  of  provisions  by  David  to  his 
other  three  sons  that  were  in  Saul's  camp  (1  Sam.  xvii.  13. 
17.),  which  gave  David  an  opportunity  or  engaging  Goliath ; 
and  this  was  the  chief  reason  why  their  wars  in  those  days 
were  ordinarily  but  of  a  short  continuance,  it  being  hardly  pos- 
sible that  a  large  body  could  subsist  long  upon  such  provisions 
as  every  one  carried  along  with  him.  After  the  time  of  Solo- 
mon, their  armies  became  vastly  numerous :  we  read  that 
Abijah  king  of  Judah  had  an  army  of  four  hundred  thousand 
men,  with  which  he  foufl4it  Jeroboam  king  of  Israel,  who  had 
double  that  number  (2  Chron.  xiii.  SA,  and  it  is  said  there 
were  five  hundred  thousand  killed  of  Jeroboam's  army.  (ver. 
17.)  Asa  king  of  Judah  had  an  army  of  nearly  six  hundred 
thousand  men,  when  he  was  attacked  by  Zerah  the  Ethiopian 
with  a  host  of  a  million  of  men.  (3  Ghron.  xiv.  8,  9.)  Je- 
hoshaphat  king  of  Judah  had  eleven  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand men,  without  reckoning  the  ganisons  in  his  fortified 
places.  (2  Chron.  xvii.  14 — 19.) 

Various  regulations  were  made  by  Moses  concerning  the 
Israeli tish  soldiers,  which  are  characterized  by  equal  wis- 
dom and  humanity.  Not  to  repeat  what  has  already  been 
noticed  above,  we  may  remark  that  the  following  classes 
of  persons  were  wholly  exempted  from  military  service 
(Deut.  XX.  6 — 8.  xxiv.  5.) ;  viz. 

1.  He,  who  had  built  a  new  houee,  and  had  not  dedicated 
it,  was  to  return  home,  lest  he  should  die  in  battle,  and  an- 
other man  dedicate  it.  From  the  title  of  Psal.  xxz. — A  Faalm 
or  Song  at  the  dedication  of  the  houae  of  Damd,-^i  was  evi- 
dently a  custom  in  Israel  to  dedicate  a  new  house  to  Jeho- 
vah, with  prayer,  praise,  and  thanksgiving,  in  order  that  he 
might  obtain  tne  divine  blessing. 

S.  Those  who  had  planted  a  vine  or  olive  yard,  and  who 
had  not  yet  eaten  of  its  produce. 

3.  Every  man  who  had  betrothed  a  wife  and  had  not  taken 
her  home.  It  is  well  known,  that  among  the  Jews  a  consi- 
derable time  sometimes  elapsed  between  the  espousal  or  be- 
trothing of  the  parties  and  the  celebration  of  a  marriage. 
When  the  bridegroom  had  made  proper  preparations,  the 
s  Dr.  Adam's  Roman  AAdquitiesi  pp.  2tti,  SO.  fifth  sdtt. 
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bride  was  eoEducted  to  hit  honaa,  and  the  miptiala  weie 
oonsttminated.  * 

4.  Every  newlv  married  man,  during  the  fiiat  year  aAer 
his  mania^.  llie  humanity  erf"  theae  exemptiona  will  be 
the  more  evident,  when  it  is  recollected  that,  anciently,  it 
was  deemed  an  excessive  hardship  for  a  person  to  be  obliged 
lo  go  to  battle  (in  which  there  was  a  prooability  of  his  being 
•lain)  who  haci  left  a  new  house  unfinished,  a  newly  pur- 
chased heritage  half  tilled,  or  a  wife  with  whom  he  had  just 
contracted  marriage.  Homer  repreaents  the  case  of  Protesi- 
laus  as  singularly  afflicting,  who  was  obliged  to  go  to  the 
Tfojan  war,^eaving  his  wife  in  the  deepest  distress^  and  his< 
house  unfimshed.! 

5.  The  last  exemption  was  in  favour  of  the  fearful  and 
faint  ktaiedf  an  exemption  of  such  a  disgraceful  nature, 
that  one  would  think  it  never  would  have  been  claimed. 
Such,  however,  was  the  case  in  Gideon's  expedition  against 
the  Midianites.  Ten  thousand  only  remained  out  of  fttr/y* 
two  ihouMandt  of  which  number  his  army  originally  consisted ; 
twenty-two  thousand  having  complied  with lus  proclamation, 
thar  unAotoeeer  wom  fearful  emd  afraid  might  return  and  depart 
early  from  Mount  Gilead.  (Judg.  vii.  3.V 

Before  the  regal  government  was  establishedi  the  Israeli- 
tish  army  was  entirely  disbanded  at  the  conclusion  of  a  war. 
The  earUest  instance  recorded  of  any  military  force  being 
kept  in  time  of  peace,  is  in  the  reign  of  Saul,  who  retained 
two  Aouaand  for  his  body  guard,  and  one  thousand  for  his 
son  Jonathan'a  guard.  (1  Sam.  xiii.  1,  3.)  I>avid  had  a  dis- 
tinct goard,  called  Cherethlies  and  Pelethites,  concerning  the 
origin  of  whose  name  various  contradictory  opinions  nave 
beoi  offered*  Josephus,  however,  expressly  says,  that  they 
were  his  guards,  and  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  terma  them 
arthirs  2ika  alingersj  Besides  these  he  had  twelve  bodies  of 
twenty-four  thousand  men  each,  who  were  on  duty  for  one 
month,  forming  an  aggregate  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
thoosand,men.  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  1 — 15.)  Subsequently,  when 
the  art  of  war  was  improved,  a  regular  force  seems  to  have 
been  kept  up  both  in  peace  and  war;  for,  excluaive  of  the 
vast  army  which  Jehouiaphat  had  in  the  field,  we  read  that 
he  had  troops  throughout  all  the  fenced  cities,  which  doubtr 
less  were  garrisoned  in  time  of  peace  as  well  as  during  war. 

IIL  The  GFriCKas  who  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Hebrew  fohses  appear  not  to  have  differed  materially  from 
those  whom  we  nnd  in  ancient  and  modem  armies. 

Tlie  Division  of  the  army  into  thru  bands  or  companies, 
mentioned  in  Gen.  xiv.  14,  15.  Job  i.  17.  Judg.  vii.  16.  20. 
1  Sam.  xi.  11.  and  2  Sam.  xviii.  2.,  was  probably  no  other 
than  the  division  into  the  centre^  kft^  and  right  wing,  which 
.  obtains  in  the  modem  ait  of  war.  The  Hebrews,  when  they 
departed  from  Egypt,  marched  in  military  order,  DnN3x  ^ 
(al  TseBoraBf)  by  thtir  armies  or  hosts*  (Exod.  xii.  51.),  and 
0*901-7  (v«-cHaMU8HiM),  which  word  in  our  English  Bibles 
(Exod.  xiii.  18.}  is  renaered  harnessed,  and  in  uie  margin, 
ly  fioe  in  a  rank.  It  is  probable,  from  these  expressions, 
that  they  followed  each  other  in  ranks  fifty  deep,  and  that  at 
the  head  of  each  rank  or  file  of  fifty  was  the  captain  of  fifty. 
(1  Sam.  viii.  12.  2  Kings  i.  9<^14.}  The  otner  divisions 
consisted  of  tens,  hundreds,  thousands,  &c. ;  and  the  officers 
that  commanded  them  are  styled  captains  of  thousands,  cap- 
tains of  hundreds,  captains  of  fifties,  and  captains  of  tens ; 
of  these  mention  is  made  in  1  Chron.  xii.  14.  20.  xiii.  1. 
xxviii.  1.  and  2  Kings  i.  9. 11 .  13.  These,  probably,  were  of 
the  same  rank  with  those  whom  Mosea  constituted  in  the 
wilderness,  rulers  of  thousands,  &c.  (Exod.  xviii.  25«),  and 
who  at  first  acted  in  a  double  capacity,  being  at  the  same  time 
civil  magistrates  aiid  military  officers.  The  captains  of  thou- 
sands seem  to  have  been  much  the  same  as  colonels  of  regi- 
ments with  us ;  and  the  captains  of  hundreds  mi^t  probably 
answer  to  those  who  in  our  army  have  the  command  of  troops 
and  companies ;  the  captains  of  fifties  and  tens  to  our  subal- 
terns, sergeants,  and  corporals.  During  the  Mosaic  com- 
monwealtS,  in  conformity  to  the  law  in  Deut  xx.  9,,  all  these 

t  llMd,  lib.  S.  700—702. 

•  Miebaclis'sCoiiiinentaTlei,  toL  III  pp.34— 37. 

a  Oa  this  Mibjeec  the  reader  mn  eonsolt  the  DitMrtfttkmt  of  Ikenlne, 
D«  CraOii  et  Plethi  Ham.  Bat  U4S),  and  of  Lakemaeher,  Obaenrationea 
PbODlocicaB,  part  H.  pp.  11—44.,  and  alao  Mlcbaelis's  Commentariea  oa  the 
UwofMowa,  fSSf 

•  It  ia  from  Ihia  drenmataiice  **  thai  the  Divtae  BelnffcaUahloiaelf  the 
Loan  or  Uoara,  or  armies ;  because  the  Israelites  were  broufht  out  of 
&7pc  under  his  direction,  marahaUed  and  ordered  by  himseli^  gxiided  by 
lus  wisdom,  anpported  bj  his  providence,  and  protected  by  his  mkhL 
This  is  the  tnie  and  simple  reason,  why  God  is  so  frequently  stvled  in 
SerfpCnre  the  Lord  of  Hosts:/or  tks  homo  did  bring  the  ckOdrtm  qf  Israel 
p«i  «r  Bgfpt  Ay  their  armies."  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Oommenlary,  on  Exod. 
xiL  51. 


officers  were  appointed  hy  the  S^oierim,  genealogists  or  offi- 
cers (as  they  are  termed  m  oar  version),  who  probably  chose 
the  heads  of  families  t  but  after  the  monarchy  took  placet 
they  received  their  commissions  either  from  the  king  m  the 
same  manner  as  at  present,  as  appears  from  3  Sam.  xviii.  1. 
and  2  Chron.  zxv.  6. ;  or  from  the  commander-in-chief  (3  Sam. 
xviii.  11.) :  and  it  should  aeem  that  a  captain's  commiaaion 
was  denoted  by  giving  a  military  girdle  or  sash.  (3  Sam« 
xviii.  11.) 

The  first  and  principal  Head  of  the  armies  of  Israel  was 
the  Almighty  himself,  who  is  so  frequently  termed  in  Scrip- 
ture the  Lord  of  Hosts.  Hie  whole  nation  marched  forth 
under  the  superintending  guidance  of  their  God.  Subordinate 
to  Him,  and  as  his  lieutenant-general,  was  the  principal  officer, 
or  leader  of  the  whole  army,  who,  in  the  Scriptures,  is  termed 
the  Captain  op  th^  Lord's  Host,  and  who  appears  to  have 
been  of  the  same  rank  with  him  who  is  now  called  the  com« 
mander4n-chief  of  an  army.  Such  were  Joshua  and  the 
Judges  under  the  primitive  constitution  of  their  government 
as  settled  by  God  himself:  such  was  Abner  under  Saul  (3  Sam. 
ii.  8.),  Joab  under  David  (3  Sam.  xx.  33.),  and  Amasa  under 
Absalom,  when  he  was  raising  a  rebellion  a^inst  his  father. 
(3  Sam.  xvii.  35.)  The  command  and  authority  of  this  captain 
of  the  host  appear  to  have  been  very  great,  sometimes  indeed, 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  sovereign.  Darid  seems  to  have 
been  afraid  of  Joab  his  commander-in-chief;  otherwise  he 
would  never  have  suffered  him  to  live  aAer  the  sanguinary 
assassinations  which  he  had  perpetrated.  It  is  evident  that 
the  captain  of  the  host  enjoyed  great  influence  in  the  time  of 
Elisha :  for  we  read,  that  the  prophet  having  been  hospitably 
entertained  by  an  opulent  woman  at  Shunem,  and  being  de- 
sirous of  making  her  some  acknowledgment  for  her  kindness^ 
ordered  his  servant  Gehazi  to  inquire  what  she  would  wish 
to  have  done  for  her.  fVouldst  thou  be  spoken  for  io  the  king^ 
or  to  the  Captain  op  the  HostI  (8  Kings  iv.  13.) 

After  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy,  the  kings  went  td 
war  in  person,  and  at  first  fought  on  foot,  like  the  meanest  of 
tlieir  soldiere.  Thiis  David  fought,  until  the  danger  to  which 
he  exposed  himself  became  so  great,  that  his  people  would 
no  longer  allow  him  to  lead  them  on  to  battle.  (3  Sam.  xxi. 
17.^  It  does  not  appear  that  there  were  any  horse  in  the  Is- 
raelitish  army  before  the  time  of  Solomon.  In  the  time  of 
David  there  were  none;  for  the  rebel  Absalom  was  mounted 
on  a  mule  in  the  battle  in  which  he  lost  his  life.  (3  Sam. 
xviii.  9.)  Solomon,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  £gypt,  procured  horses  from  that  country  at  a  great 
expense  (1  Kings  x.  38,  39.);  and  aAerwards  had  four  3iou« 
sand  stalls  for  horees  and  chariots,  and  twelve  thousand  horse- 
men. ^3  Chron.  ix.  35. )  From  Zech.  xiv.  30.  it  should  seem, 
that  bells  formed  a  part  of  the  caparison  of  war-horses.  Sub- 
sequent 'kings  of  Judah  and  Israel  went  into  the  battle  in 
chariots,  arraved  in  their  royal  vestments,  or  sometimes  in 
disguise.  They  generally  had  a  spare  chariot  to  attend  them : 
thus  we  read  thatxing  Josiah,  after  he  was  mortally  wounded, 
was  taken  out  of  his  war-chariot,  and  put  into  another,  in 
which  he  was  carried  to  Jerusalem.  (3  Chron.  xxxv.  33,  34. 
1  Kings  xxii.  34.)  Both  kings  and  generals  had  armour^ 
bearers,  who  were  chosen  from  the  bravest  of  the  soldiery, 
and  not  only  bore  the  arms  of  their  mastera,  but  were  also 
employed  to  give  Lis  commands  to  the  subordinate  captains, 
and  were  present  at  his  side  in  the  hour  of  peril.  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  6.  xvii.  7.) 

Military  chanots  were  much  in  use  among  the  Egyptians, 
Canaanites,  and  other  oriental  nations.^  Two  sorts  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures ;  one  in  which  princes  and  generals 
rode,  the  other  to  oreak  the  enemy^s  battalions  by  rushing  in 
among  them,  armed  with  iron  scythes,  which  caused  terrible 
havoc.  The  most  ancient  warK;hariots,  of  which  we  read, 
are  those  of  Pharaoh,  which  were  destroyed  in  tlie  Red  Sea 
(Exod.  xiv.  7.):  his  infantry,  cavalry,  and  war-chariots  were 
so  arranged  as  to  form  separate  divisions  of  his  army.  (Exod. 
xiv.  6,  70  The  Canaanites,  whom  Joshua  engaged  at  the 
watere  or  Merom,  had  cavalry  and  a  multitude  0?  chariots. 
(Josh.  xi.  4.)  Sisera,  the  general  of  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor, 
had  nine  hundred  chariots  of  iron  in  his  army.  (Judg.  iv.  3.) 
The  tribe  of  Judah  could  not  obtain  possession  of  part  of  die 
lands  allotted  to  them,  because  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
were  strong  in  chariots  of  iron.  (Judg.  i.  19.)  The  Philia^ 
tines,  in  their  war  with  Saul,  had  thirty  thousand  chariots, 
and  six  thousand  horeemen.  (1  Sam.  xiu.  5.)  David,  having 
taken  a  thousand  war-chariots  from  Hadadezer,  king  of  Da- 
mascus, ham-strung  the  horses,  and  burnt  nine  hun£ed  cha^ 

•  Thej  were  tleo  oaed  wnoof  the  ancient  BritoiM. 
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riots,  reserving  only  one  hundred.  (2  Sam.  Tiii.  4.)  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  Hebrews  ever  used  chariots  in  war,  though 
Solomon  had  a  considerable  number ;  but  we  know  of  no 
military  expedition  in  which  he  employed  them.  In  the 
second  book  of  Maccabees,  mention  is  made  of  chariots 
armed  with  scythes,  which  the  king  of  Syria  led  against  the 
Jews.    (2  Mace.  xiii.  2.)    These  chariots  were  generally 

{(laced  on  the  whole  front  of  the  infantry,  ranged  in  a  straight 
ine,  parallel  sometimes  to  the  cavalry.  Some  of  them  were 
wi^  four,  others  with  two  wheels  only :  these  were  driven 
against  the  enemy,  whom  they  never  failed  to  put  into  dis- 
onler,  when  they  were  followed  closely  by  the  hue.  There 
were  two  ways  of  rendering  them  useless :  first,  by  opening 
a  passage  for  them  through  the  battalions;  secondly,  by  kill- 
ing the  norsect  before  they  were  too  far  advanced :  in  which 
case  they  were  of  the  greatest  disservice  to  those  who  em- 
ployed them,  because  Uiey  not  only  embarrassed  them,  but, 
further,  broke  the  closeness  of  the  line,  and  checked  all  the 
force  of  the  onset.  The  infwtry  w^ere  divided  into  kgkt- 
armed  trvop^j  and  into  tpearmen,  (Uen.  xlix.  19.  1  Sam.  xxx. 
8.  15.  23.  2  Sam.  iii.  22.  iv.  2.  xxii.  30.  Psal.  xviii.  30.  in 
the  Hebrew,  29.  of  our  English  version,  2  Kings  v.  2.  Hos. 
yii.  1.)  The  lijght-anned  troops  of  infantry  were  furnished 
with  a  sling  anaiavelin,  with  a  bow,  arrows,  and  quiver,  and 
also,  at  least  in  later  times,  with  a  buckler:  they  fought  the 
enemy  at  a  distance.  The  spearmen,  on  the  contrary,  who 
were  armed  with  spears,  swords,  and  shields,  fought  hand 
to  hand.  (1  Chron.  xii.  24.  34.  2  Chron.  xiv.  8.  xvii.  17.) 
The  light-armed  troops  were  commonly  taken  from  the  tribes 
of  Ephraim  and  Benjamin.  (2  Chron.  xiv.  8.  xvii.  17.) 

IV.  No  information  is  given  us  in  the  Scriptures,  con- 
cerning the  order  of  Encampment  adopted  by  me  Israelites 
afler  their  settlement  in  Canaan.    During  tiieir  sojourning 


in  the  wilderness,  the  form  of  their  camp,  according  to  the 
account  given  in  Num.  ii.,  appears  to  have  been  quadrangu- 
lar, having  three  tribes  placed  on  each  side,  under  one  gene- 
ral standani,  so  as  to  inclose  the  tabernacle,  which  sto^  in 
the  centre.  Between  these  four  great  camps  and  the  taber- 
nacle were  pitched  four  smaller  camps  or  the  priests  and 
Levites,  who  were  immediately  in  attendance  upon  it;  the 
camp  of  Moses  and  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  (who  were  the 
ministering  priests,  and  had  the  charge  of  the  sanctuary)  was 
on  the  east  side  of  the  tabernacle,  where  the  entrance  was. 
From  Isa.  liv.  2.  it  appeare  that  the  tents,  under  which  they 
lived,  were  nearly  the  same  as  those  which  are  now  in  use 
in  the  East.  Every  family  and  household  had  their  particu- 
lar ensign ;  under  which  they  encamped  or  pursued  their 
march.  Rabbinical  writers  assert  that  the  standard  of  Judali 
was  a  lion;  that  of  Reuben,  the  figure  of  a  man;  that  of 
Ephraim,  an  ox;  that  of  Dan,  an  eagle  with  a  serpent  in  his 
talons  :i  but  for  these  assertions  there  is  no  loundation. 
They  are  nrobably  derived  from  the  patriarch's  prophetic 
blessing  ofnis  children,  related  in  Gen.  xlix.  It  is  far  more 
likely,  that  the  names  of  the  several  tribes  were  embroidered 
in  large  lettera  on  their  respective  standards,  or  that  they 
were  distinguished  by  appropriate  coloura.  The  following 
diagram,  af&r  Ainsworth,  Roberts,  and  Dr.  A.  Clarke,^  will, 
perhaps,  give  the  reader  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  beautiful  order 
of  the  Israelitish  encampment;  the  sight  of  which,  from  the 
mountains  of  Moab,  extorted  from  Salaam  (when  he  tauj 
Israel  abiding  in  his' tents  according  to  their  tribes)  the  follow- 
ing exclamation : — ^^  How  goodly  are  thy  tenU,  O  Jacobs  and 
thy  tabemaeka^  O  Israel/  Js  the  valleys  are  they  spread  jfarthy 
as  gardens  by  the  river*s  side,  as  the  trees  of  lign^aloes  which 
the  Lord  hath  planted^  and  as  cedar  trees  beside  the  waters, 
(Num.  xxiv.  2.  6,  6.) 
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During  the  encampment  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness, 
Moses  made  various  salutary  enactments,  which  are  recorded 
in  Deut.  xxiii.  10 — 15.,  for  guarding  against  the  vice  and  un- 
cleanliness  that  might  otherwise  have  prevailed  among  so 
large  a  body  of  people,  forming  an  aggregate  of  upwards  of 
three  millions.  The  following  was  the  order  of  their  march, 
which  is  not  much  unlike  that  in  Which  the  caravans  or  assem- 
blages of  oriental  travellere  still  continue  to  move : — When 
they  were  to  remove  (which  was  only  when  the  cloud  was 
taken  off  the  tabernacle),  the  trumpet  was  sounded,  and  upon 
the  firet  alarm  the  standard  of  Judah  being  raised,  the  three 
tribes  which  belonged  to  it  set  forward ;  then  the  tabernacle 
beinff  taken  down,  which  was  the  proper  office  of  the  Levites, 
Uie  Gerehonites  and  the  Merarites  (two  families  of  that  or- 


der), attended  the  wagons  with  the  boards,  staves,  &c.  When 
these  were  on  their  march  a  second  alarm  was  sounded, 
upon  which  the  standard  of  Reuben's  camp  advanced  with 
the  three  tribes  under  it.  After  them  followed  the  Kohath- 
ites  (the  third  family  of  the  Levites)  bearing  the  sanctuary, 
that  18,  the  Holy  of  Holies  and  the  utensils  thereto  belong- 
ing ;  and  because  this  was  less  cumberaome  than  the  boar£, 
pillara,  and  other  parts  of  the  tabernacle,  and  more  holy,  it 
was  on  that  account  not  put  into  a  wagon,  but  carried  on 
their  shouldere.    Next  followed  the  standard  of  Ephraim*s 

>  Lamy  de  Tabernacula  lib.  Iii.  c.  2l  Carpzov  hM  EivTn  at  lenjdh  the 
rabbinical  descriptions  of  the  Israelitish  standards.  Antiq.  Hebr.  Gentis. 
pp.  667,  66a 

•  In  their  Commentarlea.  on  Num.  U.  Roberts's  Cslvis  Bibllonun,  p. 
34.  folio  edit 
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camp  with  the  trihes  belonging  to  it:  and  last  of  all  the  other 
three  tribes  under  the  standard  of  Dan  brought  up  the  rear ; 
Moses  and  Aaron  overseeing  the  whole,  that  every  thing  was 
done  as  God  had  directed,  while  the  sons  of  Aaron  w^ere 
chiefly  employed  in  blowing  the  trumpets,  and  other  offices 
properly  belonging  to  them. 

From  1  Sam.  xxvi.  5.,  as  rendered  in  our  authorized  ver- 
«on  (^Sauliavin  the  irenchyOnd  the  people  pitched  roundabout 
4''m),  it  has  oeen  imagined  that  the  Israelites  had  a  fortified 
camp.  Hie  proper  rendering  is,  that  Saul  lay  among  the  bag- 
g*^ge^  with  his  spear  stuck  at  his  head  (v.  7.),  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  usual  among  the  Persians,^  and  also  among  the 
Arabs  to  this  day,  wherever  the  disposition  of  the  ground 
will  permit  it :  their  emir  or  prince  bemg  in  the  centre  of  the 
Arabd  around  him  at  a  respectful  distance.^  When  David  is 
represented  as  sometimes  secreting  himself  in  the  night,  when 
he  was  with  his  armies,  instead  of  lodging  with  the  people 
(2  Sam.  xvii.  8,  9.),  it  probably  means  that  he  did  not  lodge 
in  the  middle  of  the  camp,  which  was  the  proper  place  for  a 
king,  in  order  that  he  might  the  better  avoid  any  surprise 
from  bis  enemies.* 

V.  In  ancient  times  the  Hebrews  received  no  pay,  during 
their  military  service :  the  same  practice  of  gratuitous  service 
obtained  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  the  early  period 
of  their  respective  republics.^  The  Cherethites  and  Peleth- 
ites  appear  to  have  been  the  first  stipendiary  soldiers :  it  is 
however  probable,  that  the  great  military  officers  of  Saul, 
David,  Solomon,  and  the  other  kingrs,  had  some  allowance 
suitable  to  the  dignity  of  their  rank.  The  soldiers  were  paid 
out  of  the  king's  treasury :  and  in  order  to  stimulate  tneir 
Talour,  rewards  and  honours  were  publicly  bestowed  on  those 
who  distinguished  themselves  agamstfhe  enemy;  consisting 
of  pecuniary  presents,  a  girdle  or  belt,  a  woman  of  Quality 
for  a  wife,  exemptions  from  taxes,  promotion  to  a  nigher 
rank  in  the  army,  &c.  all  of  which  were  attended  with  great 
profit  and  distinction.  (2  Sam.  xviii.  11.  Josh.  xv.  16.  1  Sam. 
xviii.  25.  1  Chron.  xi.  6.)  In  the  age  of  the  Maccabees,  the 
patriot  Simon  both  armea  and  paid  his  brave  companions  in 
arms,  at  his  own  expense.  (1  Mace.  xiv.  32.)  Afterwards, 
it  became  an  established  custom;  that  all  soldiers  should 
receive  pay.  TLuke  iii.  14.  1  Cor.  ix.  7.) 

It  appears  irom  various  passages  of  Scripture,  and  espe- 
cially irom  Isa.  ii.  4.  and  Mic.  iv.  3.,  that  tnere  were  mili- 
tary schools,  in  which  the  Hebrew  soldiers  learned  war,  or, 
in  modem  language,  were  trained,  by  proper  officers,  in  those 
exercises  which  were  in  use  among  the  other  nations  of  anti- 
quity. Swiftness  of  foot  was  an  accomplishment  highly 
valued  among  the  Hebrew  warriors,  both  for  attacking  and 
pursuing  an  enemy,  as  well  as  among  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans.  In  2  Sam.  i.  19.  Saul  is  denominated  the  roe 
(in  our  version  rendered  the  beauty)  of  hraelt  the  force  of 
which  expression  will  be  felt,  when  it  is  recollected  that  in 
the  East,  to  this  day,  the  hind  and  roe,  the  hart  and  antelope, 
continue  to  be  held  in  high  estimation  for  the  delicate  ele- 

rmce  of  their  form,  or  their  graceful  agility  of  action.  In 
Sam.  ii.  18.  we  are  told  that  Asahel  was  as  light  of  foot  as  a 
wild  roe  t — a  mode -of  expression  perfectly  synonymous  with 
the  epithet  of  UtJeu  mxK  A:^<XAft;c,  the  swift-footed  Achilles^ 
which  is  given  by  Homer  to  his  hero,  not  fewer  than  thirty 
times  in  the  course  of  the  Iliad.  David  expressed  his  grati- 
tude to  God  for  making  his  feet  like  hind's  feet  for  swiftness, 
and  teaching  his  hands  to  war,  so  that  a  bow  of  steel  was 
broken  by  his  arms.  TPsal.  xviii.  33,  34.)  The  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin could  boast  of  a  great  number  of  brave  men,  who 
could  use  their  right  and  left  hands  with  equal  dexterity 
(Judg.xx.  16.  lCnron.xii.2.),  and  who  were  eminent  for 
their  skill  in  the  use  of  the  bow  and  the  sling.  The  nien  of  war, 
out  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  who  came  to  David  when  persecuted 
by  Saul,  are  described  as  being  men  of  war.  Jit  for  the  battle, 
tnat  eouid  handle  shield  and  butkler,  whose  faces  were  like  the 
faces  of  lions,  and  who  were  as  swift  as  the  roes  upon  the 
mountains.  (1  Chron.  xii.  8.) 

VI.  The  Hebrews  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  peculiar 
military  habit :  as  the  flowing  dress  which  they  ordinarily 
wore,  would  have  impeded  Uieir  movements,  they  girt  it 
closely  around  them  when  preparing  for  battle^  and  loosened 
it  on  their  return.  (2  Sam.  xx.  8.  1  Kings  xx.  11.)  They 
used  the  same  arms  as  the  neighbouring  nations,  both  defen- 
sive and  ofiensive,  and  these  were  made  either  of  iron  or  of 


(  Morier's  Second  Journey  into  Persia,  pp.  115, 116. 
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•  Captains  Irby's  ami  Mangle'a  Travels  in  Egypt  &c.  p.  395. 
Cella's  Narrative  of  an  Expedilion  from  Tripoli  in  Barbary  to  the  Western 
Frontiers  of  E^ypt,  p.  II. 

»  Ilarmer's  Observations,  vol.  ill.  pp.  430,  431. 

«  Lfvy,  lib.  It.  c  69.    Brunins's  Antiqult.  Grise.  p.  102. 


brass,  principally  of  the  latter  metal.  In  the  Scriptures  wo 
read  ot  brazen  shields,  helmeta,  and  bows;  the  helmet, 
greaves,  and  target  of  the  gigantic  Goliath  were  all  of  brass, 
which  was  the  metal  chiefly  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks.* 
The  national  museums  of  most  countries  contain  abundant 
specimens  of  brazen  arms,  which  have  been  rescued  from  the 
destroying  hand  of  time.  Originally,  evei^  man  provided  hi^ 
own  arms:  but  after  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy, 
dep6t8  were  formed,  whence  they  were  distributed  to  the  men 
as  occasion  required.  ^2  Chron.  xi.  12.  xxvi.  14,  15A 

Of  the  Defensive  Arms  of  the  Hebrews,  the  following 
were  the  most  remarkable ;  viz. 

1.  The  Helmet  pao  (kobong),  for  covering  and  defending 
the  head.  This  was  a  part  of  the  military  provision  made  by 
Uzziah  for  his  vast  army  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  140 :  and  long  be- 
fore the  time  of  that  king,  the  helmets  of  Saul  and  of  the 
Philistine  champion  were  of  brass.  (1  Sam.  xvii.  38.  6.) 
This  military  cap  was  also  worn  by  the  Persians,  Ethiopians, 
and  Libyans  (Ezek.  xxxviii.  5.),  and  by  the  troops  which 
Antiochus  sent  against  Judas  Maccabeus.  (1  Mace.  vi.  35.)' 

2.  The  Breast-plate  or  Corslet,  pnr  (shirion)  was 
another  piece  of  defensive  armour.  Goliath,  and  the^«oldierB 
of  Antiochus  (1  Sam.  xvii.  6.  1  Mace.  vi.  35.  J  were  accoutred 
with  this  defence,  which,  in  our  authorizea  translation,  is 
variously  rendered  habergeon,  coat  of  mail,  and  brigandine, 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  38.  2  Chron.  xxvi.  14.  Isa.  lix.  17.  Jer.  xlvi.  4.) 
Between  the  joints  of  his  harness  (as  it  is  termed  in  1  Kings 
xzii.  34.),  the  profligate  Ahab  was  mortally  wounded  by  an 
arrow  shot  at  a  venture.  From  these  various  renderings  of 
the  original  word,  it  should  seem  that  this  piece  of  armour 
covereaboth  the  back  and  breast,  but  principally  the  latter. 
The  corslets  were  made  of  various  materials :  sometimes 
they  were  made  of  flax  or  cotton,  woven  very  thick,  or  of  a 
kind  of  woollen  felt:  others  again  were  made  of  iron  or 
brazen  scales,  or  laminae,  laid  one  over  another  like  the  scales 
of  a  fish ;  others  were  properly  what  we  call  coats  of  mail ; 
and  others  were  composea  of  two  pieces  of  iron  or  brass, 
which  protected  the  oack  and  breast.  All  these  kinds  of 
corslets  are  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  Goliath-s  coat  of 
mail  (1  Sam.  xvii.  5.)  was  literally,  a  corslet  of  scales,  that  is, 
composed  of  numerous  laminte  ofi)rass,  crossing  each  other. 
It  was  called  by  the  Latin  writers  squamea  lorica,^  Similar 
corslets  were  worn  by  the  Persians  and  other  nations.  The 
breast-plate  worn  by  the  unhappy  Saul,  when  he  perished  in 
battle,  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  flax,  or  cotton,  woven 
very  close  and  thick.  (2  Sam.  i.  9.  marginal  rendering.) 

3.  The  Shield  defended  the  whole  b(xly  during  the  oattle. 
It  was  of  various  forms,  and  made  of  wood  or  ozier,  covered 
with  tough  hides,  or  of  brass,  and  sometimes  was  overlaid 
with  gold.  (1  Kings  x.  16,  17.  xiv.  26,  27.)  Two  sorts  are 
mentioned  m  the  Scriptures,  viz.  the  n:x  (TSinNcrn)  great 
shield  or  buckler,  and  the  po  (Maoev)  or  smaller  shield.  It 
was  much  used  by  the  Jews,  Babylonians,  Chaldaeans,  As- 
syrians, and  Egyptians.  David,  who  was  a  great  warrior, 
oflen  mentions  a  shield  and  buckler,  in  his  divine  poems,  to 
signify  that  defence  and  protection  of  heaven  which  he  ex- 
pected and  experienced,  and  in  which  he  reposed  all  his  trust. 
(Psal.  V.  12.)  And  when  he  says,  Goa  will  with  favour 
compass  the  righteous  as  with  a  shield,  he  seems  to  allude  to 
the  use  of  the  great  shield  tsinnah  ^which  is  the  word  he  uses) 
with  which  they  covered  and  defended  their  whole  bodies. 
King  Solomon  caused  two  different  sorts  of  shields  to  be  made, 
viz.  the  tsinnah  Qwhich  answers  to  the  clypeus  of  the  Latins), 
such  a  large  shield  as  the  infantry  wore,  and  the  maginnim 
or  scuta,  which  were  used  by  the  horsemen,  and  were  of  a 
much  less  size.  (2  Chron.  ix.  15,  16.)  The  former  of  these 
are  translated  targets,  and  are  double  in  weight  4o  the  other. 
The  Philistines  came  into  the  field  with.thi8  weapon :  so  We 
find  their  formidable  champion  was  appointed.  (1  Sam.  xvii. 
7.)  One  bearing  a  shield  went  before  him,  whose  proper 
duty  it  was  to  carry  this  and  some  other  weapons,  with  which 
to  furnish  his  master  upon  occasion.' 

■  Calmet,  in  his  elaborate  DiBsertation  sur  la  Milice  des  Anclena  He- 
breux,  has  collected  numerous  examples  frooi  Homer,  Hesiod,  Virgil,  and 
various  other  ciaiisic  writers,  in  which  brazen  arms  and  armour  are  mea- 
tioned.    Disscrlaiions,  torn-  i.  pp.  220—222. 

•  ^neid,  lib.  ix.  707. 

'  The  chevalier  Folard  is  of  opinion  that  the  brazen  shield,  vdth  which 
Goliath  covered  his  shoulders,  consisted  only  of  brass  plates  fastened  upon 
the  wood ;  similar  to  the  bucklers  which  Solomon  aUerwards  enricned 
with  gold  plates,  and  deposited  in  the  temple  (1  Kings  x.  16,  17.),  and  which, 
having  been  carried  away  by  Shishak,  kinc  of  EKypt,  were  replaced  by 
Rehoboain,  with  other  brazen  shields.  An  additk>nal  reason  for  conclud* 
ing  Goliath's  shield  to  have  been  composed  of  brass  plates  affixed  to  wood, 
ia,  that  if  it  had  be^n  wholly  composed  of  this  metal,  and  tiad  been  of  a 
size  proportionable  to  his  body,  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  giant,  and  still 
more  whether  his  squire,  would  have  been  able  to  support  its  weight 
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A  shield-bearer  was  an  office  among  ihe  Jews  as  well  as 
he  PhUisUnes,  for  David  when  he  ^t  went  to  court  was 
made  king  Saul's  armour-bearer  (1  Sam.  xyi.  21  .\  and  Jona- 
than had  a  young' man  who  bore  his  armour  oefore  him. 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  1.)  Besides  this  tsinnah,  or  great  massy  shield, 
Goliath  was  furnished  with  a  less  one  (f  Sam.  xvii.  6.  and 
45.),  which  is  not  expressed  by  one  of  the  fore-mentioned 
words,  but  is  called  ctdon,  which  we  render  a  target  in  one 
place  and  a  shield  in  another,  and  was  of  a  different  nature 
from  ttt  common  shields.  He  seems  not  only  to  have  held 
it  in  his  hand  when  he  had  occasion  to  use  it,  out  could  also 
at  other  times  conveniently  hang  it  about  his  neck  and  turn 
it  behind,  on  which  account  it  is  added,  that  it  was  between 
his  should ers.  The  loss  of  the  shield  in  fight  was  excessively 
Tesented  by  the  Jewish  warriors,  as  well  as  lamented  by 
them,  for  it  was  a  signal  ingredient  of  the  public  mourning, 
that  the  shield  of  the  mighty  ivaa  vilely  coat  away,  (2  Sam. 
i.  2i.)  David,  a  man  of  arms,  who  composed  the  beautiful 
elegy  on  the  death  of  Saul  related  in  2  Sam.  i.  19 — ^27.,  was 
sensible  how  disgraceful  a  thing  it  was  for  soldiers  to  quit 
their  shields  in  the  field,  yet  this  was  the  deplorable  case  of 
the  Jewish  soldiers  in  that  unhappy  engagement  with  the 
Philistines  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  7.),  they  ned  away  and  left  their 
shields  behind  them ;  this  vile  and  dishonoumble  castin? 
away  of  that  principal  armour  is  deservedly  the  subject  of 
the  royal  poet's  lamentation. 

But  these  honourable  sentiments  were  not  confined  to  the 
Jews.  We  find  them  prevailing  among  most  other  ancient 
nations,  who  considerea  it  infamous  to  cast  away  or  lose 
their  shield.  With  the  Greeks  it  was  a  capital  crime,  and 
punished  with  death.  The  Lacedemonian  women,  it  is  well 
known,  in  order  to  excite  the  courage  of  their  sons,  used  to 
deliver  to  them  their  fathers'  shields,  with  this  short  address : 
"  This  shield  thy  father  always  preserved ;  do  thou  preserve 
it  also,  or  perish.^'  Alluding  to  these  sentiments.  Saint  Paul, 
when  exhorting  the  Hebrew  Christians  to  steadfastness  in 
the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  urges  them  not  to  eaxt  away  their 
tor^fidencey  their  confession  of  faith,  which  hath  great  reeom^ 
penae  of  reward^  no  less  than  the  approbation  of  God,  the 
peace  which  passeth  all  understanding  here^  and  the  glories 
of  heaven,  as  their  e/«nuc/ portion.  (Heb.  x.  35.) 

It  may  be  further  observed,  that  they  used  to  scour  and 
polish  their  arms,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  prophet's  ex- 
pressions of  furbishing  the  spears  and  making  bright  the  ar» 
rows  rJer.  xlvi.  4.  and  li.  11.),  and  it  should  seem  that  such 
shielas  as  were  covered  with  leather  were  oiled  in  order  to 
keep  them  clean,  and  prevent  them  from  becoming  too  dry. 
To  this  custom  there  is  an  allusion  in  2  Sam.  i.  21.  and  Isa. 
xxi.  5.  When  the  shields  were  not  in  use,  they  were  co- 
vered with  a  case,  in  order  to  preserve  them  from  being  rusty 
and  soiled ;  hence  we  read  of  uncovering  the  shield,  which 
signifies  preparing  for  war,  and  having  that  weapon  espe- 
cially in  readiness.  (^Isa.  xxii.  6.) 

4.  Another  defensive  provision  in  war  was  the  Military 
GiRDLii,  or  Belt,  which  answered  a  twofold  purpose,  viz. 
first,  in  order  to  wear  the  sword,  which  hung  at  the  soldier's 
girdle  or  belt  (1  Sam.  xvii.  39) ;  secondly,  it  was  necessary 
to  gird  their  clothes  and  armour  together,  and  thus  David 
girded  his  sword  upon  his  armour.  To  gird  and  to  arm  are 
synonymous  words  in  Scripture ;  for  those  who  are  said  to 
be  able  to  put  on  armour  are,  according  to  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Septuagint,  girt  with  a  girdle,  and  hence  comes  the  ex- 
pression of  girding  to  the  battle.  (1  Kings  xx.  1 1.  Isa.  viii.  9. 
2  Sam.  xxii.  40.)  The  military  girdle  was  the  chief  orna- 
ment of  a  soldier,  and  was  highly  prized  among  all  ancient 
nations :  it  was  also  a  rich  present  from  one  chieftain  to 
another.  Thus,  Jonathan  gave  his  girdle  to  David,  as  the 
highest  pledge  of  iiis  esteem  and  perpetual  friendship. 
(1  Sam.  xviii.  4.)i 

5.  Boots  or  Greaves  were  part  of  the  ancient  defensive 
harness,  because  it  was  the  custom  to  cast  certain  f/u^n^M, 
impediments  (so  called  because  they  entangle  their  feet, 
afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  gall-traps,  which  since,  in 
heraldry,  are  corruptly  called  call-trops),  in  the  way  before 
the  enemy :  the  military  boot  or  shoe  was,  therefore,  neces- 
sary to  guard  the  legs  and  feet  from  the  iron  stakes  placed 
in  the  way  to  gall  and  wound  them;  and  thus  we  are  ena- 
bled to  account  for  Goliath's  greaves  of  brass  which  were 
upon  his  legs. 

VII.  The  Offensfve  Arms  were  of  two  sorts,  viz.  such 
as  were  employed  when  they  came  to  a  close  engagement ; 

>  In  like  manner,  A>z  nre  his  girdle  to  Hector,  m  a  token  of  the  high- 
est  respect    (Iliad,  tiu  306.)    Dr  A.  CJarke»  on  2  Sun.  zriU.  U. 


and  those  with  which  they  annoyed  the  enemy  at  a  distance. 
Of  the  former  description  were  the  sword  and  the  batde-axe. 

1.  The  SwoRn  is  the  most  ancient  weapon  of  offence  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible.  With  it  Jacob's  sons  treacherously  as- 
sassinated the  Shechemites.  (Gen.  xxxiv.  25.)  It  was  worn 
on  the  thigh  (Psal.  xlv.  3.  Kxod.  xxxii.  27.),  and  it  should 
seem  on  the  left  thigh  ;  though  it  is  particularly  mentioned 
that  Ehud,  a  Benjamite,  put  a  dagger  or  short  sword  under 
his  garments  on  his  right  thigh.  ( Judg.  iii.  16.)  The  palan- 
quin, or  travelling  couch  of  Solomon  (Song  iii.  7,  8.  where 
our  version  terms  it  a  bed),  was  surrounded  by  threescore 
valiant  Israelitish  soldiers,  every  one  of  whom  had  his  sword 
g^rt  upon  his  thigh.  There  appear  to  have  been  two  kinds 
of  swords  in  use,  a  larger  one  with  one  edge,  which  is  called 
in  Hebrew  the  mouth  of  the  sword  (Josh.  vi.  21.);  and  a 
shorter  one  with  two  edges,  Kke  that  of  Ehud.  The  modem 
Arabs,  it  is  well  known,  wear  a  sabre  on  one  side,  and  a 
eangiar  or  dageer  in  their  girdles. 

3.  Of  the  JSattle-axb  we  have  no  description  in  the 
Sacred  Volume :  it  seems  to  have  been  a  most  power^l 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  cavalry,  from  the  allusion  made  to 
it  by  Jeremiah : — TJtou  art  my  battle-axe  and  weapons  of  war; 
for  with  thee  will  I  break  in  pieces  the  nations^  and  with  thee 
wilt  I  destroy  kingdoms:  ana  with  thee  will  I  break  in  pieces 
the  horse  and  his  rider,  and  with  thee  will  I  break  in  pieces  the 
chariot  and  his  rider.  (Jer.  li.  20,  21.) 

The  other  offensive  weapons  for  annoying  the  enemy  at  a 
distance,  were  the  spear  or  javelin,  the  shng,  and  the  bow 
and  arrow. 

3.  The  Speab  or  JAVELiif  (as  the  words  rvor\  (bomoch),  and 
n^jn  (cHflKiTHj,  are  variously  rendered  in  Num.  xxv.  7. 

1  Sam.  xiii.  19.  aod  Jer.  xlvi.  4.)  was  of  different  kinds, 
according  to  its  length  or  make.  Some  of  them  might  be 
thrown  or  darted  fl  Sam.  xviii.  11.);  and  it  appears  from 

2  Sam.  ii  23.  that  some  of  them  were  pointed  at  ooth  ends. 
When  armies  were  encamped,  the  spear  of  the  general  or 
commander-in^shief  was  stuck  into  the  ground  at  his  head.* 

4.  Slings  are  enumerated  among  the  military  stores  col- 
lected by  Uzziah.  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  14.)  In  the  use  of  the 
sling,  David  eminently  excelled,  and  slew  Goliath  with  a 
stone  from  one.  The  Benjamites  were  celebrated  in  battle 
because  they  had  attained  to  a  great  skill  and  accuracy  in 
handling  this  weapon;  they  could  sling  stones  to  a  hair^s 
breadth,  and  not  miss  (Judg.  XX.  16.);  and  where  it  is  said 
that  they  were  leftrhanded,  it  shouM  rather  be  rendered  am- 
bidextera,  for  we  are  told,  they  could  use  both  the  right-hand 
and  the  left  (I  Chron.  xii.  2.);  that  is,  they  did  not  con- 
stantly use  their  right  hand  as  othere  did,  when  they  shot 
arrows  or  slung  stones,  but  they  were  so  expert  in  their  mili- 
tary exercises,  that  they  could  perform  them  with  their  left 
hand  as  well  as  with  their  light. 

5.  Bows  and  Arrows  are  ofgreat  antiquity:  indeed,  no  wea- 
pon is  mentioned  so  early.  Thus  Isaac  said  to  Esau,  Take 
thy  weapons,  thy  quiver  and  thy  bow  (Gen.  xxvii.  3.)  ;  though 
it  IS  true,  these  are  not  spoken  of  as  used  in  war,  but  in 
hunting,  and  so  they  are  supposed  and  implied  before  this ; 
where  It  is  said  of  Ishmael,  that  he  became  an  archer,  and 
used  bows  and  arrows  in  shooting  of  wild  beasts.  (Gen.  xxi. 
20.)  This  afterwards  became  so  useful  a  weapon,  that  care 
was  taken  to  train  up  the  Hebrew  youth  to  it  betimes.  When 
David  had  in  a  solemn  manner  lamented  the  death  of  king 
Saul,  he  gave  ordera  for  teaching  the  young  men  the  use  of 
the  bow  (2  Sam.  i.  18.),  that  they  might  be  as  expert  as  the 
Philistines,  bywhose  bows  ^ndf  arrows  Saul  and  his  army 
were  slain.  These  were  part  of  the  military  ammunition 
(for  in  those  times  bows  were  used  instead  of  guns,  and  ar- 
rows supplied  the  place  of  powder  and  ball).  From  Job  xx. 
24.  and  rrom  Psal.  xviii.  34.  it  may  be  collected,  that  the 
military  bow  was  made  of  steel,  and,  consequently,  was 
very  stiff  and  hard  to  bend,  oh  which  account  they  used  their 
foot  in  bending  their  bows ;  and  therefore  when  the  prophets 
speak  of  treamng  the  bow,  and  of  bows  trodden,  they  are  to  be 
underetood  of  wws  bent,  as  our  translatore  rightly  render  it 
(Jer.  1.  14.  Isa.  y.  28.  xxi.  15.) ;  where  the  Hebrew  word 
which  is  used  in  these  places  signifies  to  tread  upon.  This 
weapon  was  thought  so  necessary  in  war,  that  it  is  called 
the  iowofwar,  or  the  battle^bow.  (Zech.  ix.  10.  x.  4.) 

VIII.  Many  of  the  cities  of  Palestine,  being  erected  on 
eminences,  were  fortified  by  nature ;  but  most  frequently  they 
were  surrounded  with  a  lofty  wall,  either  single  or  double 
(Deut.  xxviii.  52.  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  14.  Isa.  xxii.  11.)  ;  on 
which  were  erected  towere  or  bulwarks.  (2  Chron.  xiv.  7. 

•  See  p.  87.  enpro,  for  emaplee  of  thxn  eoeiDia. 
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zxTi.9.  p8al.3dTiti.  13.)  TlieBe  toweis  were  furnished  with 
machines^  froqi  which  the  besiajged  could  discharge  arrows 
and  great  stones.  (2  Chron.  xzn.  15.)  It  was  also  usual  to 
erect  towers  on  the  confines  of  a  coantnr,  to  repress  the  in- 
cursions of  troublesome  neig:hbour8,  ana  which  also  senred 
as  occasional  places  of  refuge.  The  tower  of  Peniel  (Judg. 
▼iii.  9.  17.)9  and  those  erected  bjyUzziah  (3  Chron.  xxYi.  9, 
10.),  appear  to  have  been  of  tms  description;  and  similar 
towers  were  afterwards  erected  by  the  crusaders.!  Whea 
the  iBiaelites  were  about  to  besiege  a  city,  they  dugr  trenches, 
drew  a  line  of  circumTallation,  erected  ramparts,  ouilt  forts 
against  it,  and  cast  a  mount  against  it ;  they  also  set  the 
camp  against  it,  and  set  battering  rams  against  it  round  about, 
(2  Sam.  zx.  15.  Lam.  ii.  8.  Ezek.  iy.  2.)  These  engines 
of  skoi^  as  our  margin  renders  it  in  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah 
(▼i.  6.),  in  all  prooabiUty,  resembled  m  some  measure  the 
baliste  and  catapults  among  the  Romans ;  which  were  used 
for  throwing  stones  and  arrows,  and  anciently  served  instead 
of  mortars  and  carcasses.  Further,  in  order  to  give  notice 
of  an  approaching  enemy,  and  to  bring  the  dispersed  inhabi- 
tants ot  the  country  together,  they  used  to  set  up  beacons  on 
the  tops  of  mountains,  as  a  proper  alarm  upon  those  occasions. 

Such  were  the  various  instruments  of  oflfence  and  defence 
in  use  among  the  ancient  Israelites.  Sometimes,  however, 
they  were  very  badly  provided  with  military  weapons  :  for, 
after  the  Philistines  haa  gained  many  considerable  advantages 
over  them,  and  in  effect  subdued  their  country,  they  took 
care  that  no  smith  should  be  left  throughout  the  land  of  Is- 
rael, to  prevent  them  from  making  swords  and  sp^rs ;  so 
that  the  Israelites  were  obliged  to  go  down  to  the  Philistines 
whenever  they  had  occasion  to  sharpen  their  instruments  of 
husbandry.  (I  Sam.  xiii.  19, 20.  22.)  Lon^ before  the  reign 
of  Saul  we  read  that  there  tvaa  not  a  shield  or  spear  seen 
funong  forty  thousand  inLrael  (Judg.  v.  8.)  ;  though  it  is  pro- 
bable that  they  had  other  military  weapons  which  are  not  men- 
tioned. After  Nebuchadnezzar  had  captured  Jerusalem,  he 
adopted  the  policy  of  the  Philistines,  and  took  all  the  crafts- 
men and  smiths  with  him  to  Babylon,  that  the  poorest  of  the 
people,  whom  he  had  left  behind,  might  be  in  no  condition 
to  rebel.  (2  Kings  xziv.  14.) 

It  was  an  ancient  custom  to  shoot  an  arrow  or  east  a  spear 
into  the  country  which  an  army  intended  to  invade.  As  soon 
as  Alexander  had  arrived  on  the  coasts  of  Ionia,  he  threw  a 
dart  into  the  country  of  the  Persians.'  The  throwing  of  a 
dart  was  considered  as  an  emblem  of  the  commencement  of 
hostilities  among  the  Romans.'  Some  such  custom  as  this 
appeara  to  have  obtained  among  the  eastern  people ;  and  to 
this  the  prophet  Elisha  alluded  when  he  termed  the  arrow 
shot  by  tiie  king  of  Israel,  the  arrow  of  deHveranee  from  Syria 
(2  Kings  xiii.  17.) :  meaning,  that  as  surely  as  Uiat  arrow 
was  shot  towards  the  lands  which  had  been  conquered  from 
the  Lsraelites  by  the  Syrians,  so  surely  should  those  lands  be 
reconquered  and  restored  to  Israel. 

IX.  Previously  to  undertaking  a  war,  the  heathens  con- 
sulted their  oracles,  soothsayers,  and  magicians ;  and  after 
their  example,  Saul,  when  forsaken  by  God,  had  recourse  to 
a  witch  to  know  the  result  of  the  impending  battle  (1  Sam. 
xxviii.  7.) :  they  also  had  recourse  to  divination  by  arrows, 
and  inspection  of  the  livers  of  slaughtered  victims.  (£zek. 
xxi.  21^  The  Israelites,  to  whom  mese  things  were  prohi- 
bited, formerly  consulted  the  urim  and  thummim,  or  the 
sacred  lot,  (Judg.  i.  1.  xx.  27,  28.)  After  the  establishment 
*       ■     '  ■  they 


^  ,  jy  were  piously  or  impi- 

ously disposed,  consulted  the  prophets  of  the  Lord,  or  me 


of  the  monarchy,  the  kings,  as 
ously  disposed,  consulted  the  j     , 

false  prophets,  the  latter  of  whom' (as  it  was  their  interest) 
failed  not  to  persuade  them  that  they  should  succeed. 
(1  Kings  xxii.  6-— 13.  2  Kings  xix.  2.  20.)  Their  expedi- 
tions were  generally  undertaken  in  the  spring  (2  Sam.  xi.  1.), 
and  carried  on  through  the  summer.  Previously  to  the  en- 
gagement, the  combatante  anointed  their  shields,  and  took 
food  that  their  strength  might  not  fail  them.  (Isa.  xxi.  5. 
Jer.  xlvi.  3,  4.)    The  law  and  usage  of  civilized  nations  re- 

3uire  that  no  war  should  be  undertaken  without  a  previous 
eclaration,  and  without  a  previous  demand  of  satis&ction 
for  the  injury  complained  of.  Hence,  in  the  voluntary  wars 
^  of  the  Jews,  Moses  ordained  that  certain  conditions  of 
peace  should  be  offered  before  the  Israelites  attacked  any 
place.  (Dent  xx.  10 — 20.)  There  does  not,  however,  ap- 
pear to  have   been  any  uniform  mode  of  declaring  war. 

1  Hanner't  ObMrvBtioos,  toI.  Ui.  pp.  415-^18.  42&>4a8. 
•  Ju«tio,  HisL  PhUipp.  lib.  i\. 

s  Uyj,  lib.  i.c.  32.    Otber  instances  from  the  Ronuui  history  mfty  be 
aeen  in  Aftem's  Roman  Antiquities,  p.  962. 
Vol.  U.  M 


When  Jephthah  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Israelites 
beyond  the  Jordan,  hc^  sent  messengers  (or  ambassadors) 
to  the  king  of  the  Ammonites,  saying.  What  hast  thou  U 
do  with  me^  that  thou  art  come  against  me,  to  fight  in  my 
land?  (Judg.  xi.  12.)  On  the  Ammonites  complaining 
that  the  Israelites  had  forcibly  seized  their  lands,  Jephlhah, 
after  iustifying  his  people  from  the  charge,  concluded  Dy  say- 
ing, \[%e  Lord,  the  Judge^  he  judge  this  day  between  the  ehU-- 
dren  of  Israel  and  the  children  of  Amman  (27.) ;  after  which 
he  attacked  and  totally  discomfited  them.  When  the  Philis- 
tines invaded  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  to  avenge  the 
injury  comxnitted  by  Samson  in  burning  their  com,  in  reply 
to  the  question  of  the  men  of  Judah,  '^y  ore  ye  come  up 
against  us  ?  and  on  their  promising  to  deliver  up  Samson, 
the  Philistines  withdrew  their  forces.  (Judg.  xv.  9,  10,  &c.) 
After  the  detestable  crime  committed  by  certain  Benjamites 
of  the  town  of  Gibeah,  upon  the  Levite's  concubine,  sdl  the 
assembled  Israelites  sent  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  to  demand 
that  the  guilty  parties  should  be  delivered  up,  that  they  might 
put  them  to  aeathj  and  put  away  evil  from  Israel,  (Judg.  xx. 
12, 13.)  Nor  did  they  resolve  upon  war,  until  after  the 
refusal  of  the  Benjamites. 

In  later  times,  we  may  observe  a  kind  of  defiance,  or  dec1a-« 
ration  of  war  between  David's  army  under  the  command  of 
Joab,  and  that  of  Ishbosheth  under  Abner,  who  said  to  Jocd>, 
Let  the  young  men  now  arise  and  play  before  us,  Jhtd  Joao 
said,  Let  them  arise  ,*  and  immediately  the  conflict  began  be- 
tween twelve  men  of  each  army  (2  Sam.  ii.  14, 15.>  Ama- 
ziah,  king  of  Judah,  proud  of  some  advantages  whicn  he  had 
obteined  over  the  Levites,  sent  a  challenge  to  Jehoash  king 
of  Israel,  saying,  Come^  let  us  look  one  another  in  the  face, 
Jehoash,  in  a  b^utiful  parable,  dissuaded  him  from  goin^  to 
war :  to  which  Amazian  refused  to  listen.  The  two  kings 
did  look  one  another  in  the  face  at  Bethshemesh^  where  the  king 
of  Judah  was  totall3r  defeated.  (2  Kings  xiv.  8—12.)  Ben- 
Hadad,  king  of  Syria,  declared  war  against  Ahab  in  a  yet 
more  insolent  manner.  Having  laid  siege  to  Samflria,  he 
sent  messengers,  saving,  7%y  sther  and  thy  gold  is  mine  / 
ihy  wives  also^  arid  thy  dUldren  are  mine,  Aliab,  who  felt  his 
weakness,  replied.  My  lord,  0  king^  according  to  thy  sayings 
lam  thine  and  all  that  I  have,  Tlun  Ben-Hadad,  more  inso- 
lent than  before,  rejoined,  Mhou^h  I  have  sent  uniothee,  say^ 
ing^  T%ou  shall  deliver  me  thy  silver^  and  thy  gold,  and  tny 
vnvesy  and  thy  children  ;  yet  1  will  send  my  servants  wrUo  thee 
to-morrow  aSout  this  time^  and  they  shait search  thine  house^ 
and  the  houses  of  thy  servants^  and  whatsoever  is  pleasant  in 
thine  eyes^  they  shall  put  it  in  their  hand,  and  take  it  away. 
These  exorbitant  demands  being  rejected  by  Ahab  and  his 
counsel,  who  resolved  to  defena  themselves  and  sustain  the 
siege,  Ben-Hadad  was  obliged  to  abandon  it,  after  having 
lost  the  greater  part  of  his  army.  (1  Kings  xx.  4—21.) 
When  Pharaoh  Necho  king  of  Egypt,  on  his  way  to  Car- 
chemish  against  the  Assyrians,  was*  desirous  of  crossing  the 
dominions  of  the  king  of  Judah,  Josiah,  who  was  Uie  ally 
or  tributary  of  the  Assyrian  monarch,  opposed  his  passage 
with  an  army.  Then  Necho  sent  ambassadors  to  him,  say- 
ing, TVhat  have  I  to  do  with  thee,  thou  king  of  Judah  ?  I  come 
not  against  thee  this  day,  but  against  t&  house  wherewith  1 
have  war,  for  God  commanded  me  to  make  haste.  Forbear  thou 
from  meddling  with  God,  who  is  with  me,  thai  he  destroy  thee 
not,  Josiah  persisted,  and  was  mortally  wounded  in  a  oattle 
which  he  lost.  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  20—24.) 

X.  Of  the  precise  mode  in  which  the  earliest  Jewish 
armies  were  drawn  up,  the  Scriptures  give  us  no  information : 
but,  as  the  art  of  war  was  then  comparatively  imperfect, 
much  reliance  was  placed  in  the  multitude  of  combatante, — 
a  notion,  the  fallacy  of  which  is  exposed  in  Psal.  xxxiii.  16. 

Subseauently,  however,  under  the  kings,  when  the  Jews 
had  cavalry,  they  threw  them  upon  the  wing;8  (according  to 
the  chevalier  Folard  J,  in  large  squadrons  of  six  or  eight  hun- 
dred horse,  with  a  depth  equal  to  the  front,  and  with  little 
intervals  between  them.  But  this  order  was  not  always  ob- 
served. John  the  son  of  Simon  Maccabeus,  in  the  battle 
which  he  fought  with  Oendebeus,  placed  his  horse  in  the 
centre,  and  threw  his  foot  upon  the  wings ;  to  which  success- 
ful stratagem  he  was,  under  Providence,  indebt^  for  a  com- 
plete victory  (1  Mace.  xvi.  7,  8.J  :  for  the  novelty  of  this 
order  of  battle  amazed  the  enemy ^s  infantry,  and  confounded 
Oendebeus,  when  he  found  that  he  had  to  encounter  the  whole 
of  John's  cavalry,  which  bore  down  his  foot,  while  the  infantry 
of  the  Jews  broke  through  his  horse,  and  put  them  to  flight. 

From  the  time  of  Moses  to  that  of  Solomon,  the  ark  ofthe 
covenant  was  present  in  the  camp,  the  symbol  of  the  divine 
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presence,  ai^d  an  incitement  to  raliant  achieyements.  It 
was  taken  bjr  the  Philistines  in  the  time  of  the  high-priest 
Eli  (1  Sam.  iv.  11.),  but  subsequently  restored.  In  like 
manner  the  Philistines  carried  their  deities  into  the  field  of 
battle  (1  Chron.  xiv.  12.) ;  and  it  appears  that  Jeroboam  and 
the  Israelites  of  the  ten  tribes  had  tneir  golden  calves  with 
them  in  the  field.  ^2  Chron.  xiii.  8.)  Before  they  engaged 
in  battle,  the  law  oi  Moses  appointed  two  priests  to  bK)w 
with  two  silver  trampeta  (Num.  x.  9.),  which  are  described 
hj  Josephusi  to  have  been  a  cubit  long,  and  narrow  like  a 
pipe,  but  wider,  as  ours  are,  at  the  bottom ;  no  more  than  two 
were  at  first  ordered  for  present  use,  but  more  were  after- 
wards made  when  the  priests  and  the  people  were  increased. 
There  were  others  called  trumpets  of  rams*  horns  (Josh.  vi. 
4.),  probably  from  their  shape,  which  were  used  in  war,  to 
incite  the  soldiers  to  the  conflict  These  instruments  were 
blown  to  call  the  people  to  the  sanctuary  to  pay  their  devo- 
tion, and  pray  to  God  before  ^ey  engaged ;  and  tiiey  were 
sounded  with  a  particular  blast,  that  they  might  know  the 
meaning  of  the  summons :  then  the  anointed  for  the  war^ 

Soing  from  one  battalion  to  another,  was  to  exhort  the  sel- 
lers to  fight  valiantly.  (Deut.  xx.  2.)  There  were  officers 
whose  duty  it  was  to  make  proclamation,  that  those  whose 
business  it  was  should  make  sufficient  provision  for  the  army 
before  they  marched ;  and  every  tenth  man  was  appointed  for 
that  purpose.  (Josh.  i.  10,  11.  Judg.  xx.  10.)  Sometimes 
they  advanced  to  battle  singing  hymns  (2  Chron.  xx.  21, 
32.)  ;  and  the  signal  was  given  by  the  priests  sounding  the 
trumpets.     (Num.  x.  9.    Judg.  vi.  34.    2Chron.  xiii.  14. 

1  Mace.  iii.  54.  iv.  13.)  It  should  seem  that  a  notion  pre- 
vailed among  the  ancient  idolatrous  nations  of  the  East,  of 
the  efficacy  of  devoting  an  enemy  to  destruction.  Under 
this  persuasion  Balak  engaged  Balaam  to  curse  the  Israel- 
ites because  they  were  too  mighty  for  him  (Num.  xxii.  6.) ; 
and  Goliath  cursed  David  by  his  gods.  (1  Sam.  xvii.  43.)^ 
The  Romans  in  later  times  had  a  peculiar  form  of  evoking  or 
calling  out  the  gods,  under  whose  protection  a  place  was 
supposed  to  be,  and  also  of  devoting  the  people,  which  is 
fully  described  by  Macrobius,'  and  many  accounts  are  related 
in  the  Hindoo  puranas  of  kings  employing  sages  to  curse 
their  enemies  when  too  powerful  for  them.  It  was  custom- 
ary for  the  Hebrew  kings  or  their  generals  (in  common  with 
other  ancient  nations)  to  deliver  an  address  to  tlieir  armies.' 
(2  Chron.  xiii.  4— 12.  xx.  21.  1  Mace.  iv.  8— 11.)  These 
harangues  had  a  great  share  in  the  success  of  the  day,  and 
often  contributed  to  the  gaining  of  a  battle.  The  Greek  and 
Roman  historians  abound  with  pieces  of  this  kind ;  but  they 
are  too  long,  and  too  elaborate,  to  be  originals.  Those  only 
which  are  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  appear  to  be  natural : 
the  terms  in  which  they  are  conceived  carry  certain  marks 
of  truth,  which  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  reader :  they  are  short 
but  lively,  moving,  and  full  of  pious  sentiments. 

The  onset  of  the  battle,  after  the  custom  of  the  orientals, 
was  very  violent  (Num.  xxiii.  24.  xxiv.  8, 9.),  and  was  made 
with  a  great  shout.  (Exod.  xxxii.  17.  1  Sam.  xvii.  20.  52. 
S  Chron.  xiii.  15.  Jer.  1.  42.)  The  same  practice  obtained 
in  the  age  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  iii.  54.),  as  it  does  to 
this  day  among  the  Cossacks,  Tartars,  and  Turks.  All  the 
wars,  in  the  earliest  times,  were  carried  on  with  great  cru- 
elty and  ferocity ;  of  which  we  may  see  instances  in  Judg. 
viii.  7.  16.  2  Kings  iii.  27.  viii.  12.  xv.  16.  2  Chron.  xxv. 
12.  Amos  i.  3.  13.  and  Psal.  cxxxvii.  8,  9.  Yet  the  kings 
of  Israel  were  distinguished  for  their  humanity  and  lenity 
towards  their  enemies,  (l  Kings  xx.  31.  2  Kings  vi.  21 — 23. 
S  Chron.  xxviii.  8—15.)  When  the  victory  was  decided, 
the  bodies  of  the  slain  were  interred.    (1  Kings  xi.  15. 

2  Sam.  ii.  32.  xxi.  14.  Ezek.  xxxix.  11,12.  2Macc.  xii. 
39.)  Sometimes,  however,  the  heads  of  the  slain  were  cut 
off,  and  deposited  in  heaps  at  the  palace  gate  ^2  Kings  x. 
7,  8.),  as  is  frequently  done  to  this  day  in  Turkey,  and  in 
Persia  ;*  and  when  the  conquerors  were  irritated  at  the  ob- 
stinacy with  which  a  city  was  defended,  ihey  refused  the 
rites  of  burial  to  the  dead,  whose  bodies  were  cast  out,  a 

Erey  to  carnivorous  birds  and  beasts.  This  barbarity  is 
^lingly  deplored  by  the  Psalmist  (Ixxix.  1 — 3.)  Ana  on 
some  occasions  the  remains  of  the  slain  were  treated  with 
every  mark  of  indignity.  Thus  the  Philistines  cut  off  the 
heatfof  Saul,  and  stripped  off  his  armour^  which  they  put  in 
the  house  of  their  deity,  Mttaroth  or  Astarte;  and  they  fas" 

1  Antiq.  lib.  iii.  c  11. 

•  In  lilce  manner,  the  Cingalese  frequently  utter  imprecations  in  the 
name  of  the  moit  malignant  of  their  deities.  CaOaway'a  Oriental  Obser- 
vations, p.  2U. 

•  Batomalia,  lib.  IB.  c.  9.  «  Moriar's  Second  Joumaj,  p.  186. 


affaJB^.  jp^j^^  u  q^^^  j^ 

iened  his  body  and  the  bodies  of  his  sons  to  the  waUof  BetJ^ 
shan  f  whence  they  were  soon  taken  by  the  brave  inhabitants 
of  Jabesh  Gilead.  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  9 — 12.)  A  heap  of  stones 
was  raised  over  the  grave  of  princes,  as  in  the  case  of  Absa- 
lom. (2  Sam,  xviii.  17.)  llie  daily  diminishing  cairn  of 
pebble-stones,  situated  about  two  miles  from  the  lake  of 
Grasmere,  in  Cumberland,  and  known  by  the  appellation  of 
Dunmail  Maise^toneay  was  raised  in  a  like  manner  to  com- 
.memorate  the  name  and  defeat  of  Dunmail,  a  petty  king  of 
Cumbria,  a.  d«  945  or  946,  by  the  Anglo-iSaxon  monarch 
Edmund  I. 

When  a  city  was  taken,  after  being  rased  to  the  founda- 
tion, it  was  sometimes  sowed  with  salt,  and  ploughed  up,  in 
token  of  perpetual  desolation.  In  this  manner  Abimelech, 
after  putting  the  inhabitants  of  Shechem  to  the  sword,  level- 
led it  with  the  ground,  and  sowed  it  with  salt :  and  thus 
many  centuries  alter,  the  emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa  (a.  d. 
1163),  irritated  at  the  long  and  strenuous  defence  made  by 
the  besieged  inhabitants  of  Milan,  on  capturing  that  city, 
abandoned  it  to  pillage,  and  sparing  nothing  but  the  churches, 
ordered  it  to  be  entirely  rased  to  the  ground,  which  was 
ploughed  and  sown  with  salty  in  memory  of  its  rebellion.* 
The  pronhet  Micah  (iii.  12.)  foretold  that  Jerusalem  should 
he  plwighed as  afield,  and  his  prediction  (as  we  have  seen  in 
another  part  of  this  work^  was  most  literally  fulfilled  after 
Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  Roman  army  under  Titus.  It 
was  not  unusual  in  remote  antiquity  to  pronounce  a  curse 
upon  those. who  should  rebuild  a  destroyed  ci^.  Thus 
Joshua  denounced  a  curse  upon  the  man  who  should  rebuild 
Jericho  (Josh.  vi.  26.),  the  fulfilment  of  which  is  recorded 
in  1  Kings  xvi.  34.  In  like  manner  Croesus  uttered  a  curse 
on  him  who  should  rebuild  the  walls  of  Sidene,  which  he 
had  destroyed ;  and  the  Romans  also  upon  him  who  should 
rebuild  the  city  of  Carthage.* 

Various  indignities  and  cruelties  were  inflicted  on  thoso 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  taken  captive.  On  some  occa- 
sions  particular  districts  were  marked  out  for  destruction. 
(2  Sam.  viii.  2.)  Of  those  whose  lives  were  spared,  the 
victors  set  their  feet  upon  the  necks  (Josh.  x.  24.;,  or  muti- 
lated their  persons^  (Judg.  i.  7.  2  Sam*  !▼•  12.  Ezek.  xxiii. 
25.8),  or  imposed  upon  theni  Ae  severest  and  most  laborious 
occupations.  (2  Sam.  xii.  31.)  It  was  the  barbarous  custom 
of  the  conquerors  of  those  times,  to  make  their  unhappy 
captives  bow  down  tliat  they  might  go  over  them  (Isa.  li. 
23.),^  and  also  to  strip  them  naked,  and  make  them  travel  in 
that  condition,  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather* 
and,  which  was  worst  of  all,  to  the  intolerable  heat  of  the 
sun.  Nor  were  women,  as  apjpears  from  Isa.  iii.  17.,  ex- 
empted from  this  treatment.  To  them  this  was  the  height 
of  mdignity,  as  well  as  of  cruelty,  especially  to  those  de- 
scribed by  the  prophets,  who  had  indulged  tliemselve^  in  all 
manner  of  delicacies  of  living,  and  all  the  superfluities  of 

•  Modem  Universal  History,  vol.  xrri.  p.  11.  8vo.  edit 

•  Burder's  Oriental  Literature,  vol.  I.  p.  301. 

V  That  the  cutting  oflT  the  thumbs  and  toes  of  captured  enemies  was  an 
ancient  mode  of  treating  them,  we  learn  from  ^nan  (Var.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  c. 
9.),  who  tells  us,  tliat  the  "Athenians,  at  the  instiipitiou  of  Cleon,  snn  oi 
CIripnatas,  made  a  decree  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  iK^ina 
should  have  the  ttmmb  cut  off  from  the  right  hand,  so  that  they  might  ever 
ader  be  disabled  from  holdmg  a  spear,  yet  roi|ht  handle  an  oar."  It  wns  a 
custom  among  those  Romans  who  disdilcod  a  military  life,  to  cut  off  their  own 
thumbs,  that  they  might  not  be  capable  of  serving  In  the  army.  Sriine- 
times  the  parents  cut  off  the  thumbs  of  their  children,  that  thf'y  misht  not 
be  called  into  the  army.  According  to  Suetonius,  a  Roman  kniglit.  who 
had  cut  off  the  thumbs  of  his  two  sons,  to  prevent  them  from  being  called 
to  a  military  life,  wa»,  by  the  order  of  Augustus,  pubtirly  sold,  both  he  and 
his  property.  Equitem  Ronianuftu,  qvod  duobua  JUii*  adoleaeentitf***, 
causa  detraetandi  aacramenti,  poUicet  amptUasset,  ipaum  bonaque  »ubjfrit 
hantie.  Vit  August,  c.  24.  Calmel  remarlcs,  that  the  Italian  language  haa 
preserved  a  term,  poUrone,  which  signifies  one  whose  thumb  in  cut  off,  to 
designate  a  soldier  destitute  of  courage.  Burder's  Oriental  Literature, 
vol.  i.  p.  310.  ' 

•  Exek.  xxiii.  25.  They  thall  take  avay  thy  nose,  and  thine  ears.  Thia 
cruelty  is  still  practised  under  some  of  the  despotic  governments  of  the 
ea.^tem  countries.  One  of  the  most  recent  instances  is  thus  related  by 
Messrs.  Waddington  and  Hanbury,  during  their  visit  to  some  parts  of 
Eiliiopia :— "  Our  serrants,  in  their  expedition  into  the  villsge,  found  only 
an  old  woman  alive,  trith  her  ears  off.  Tlie  pasha  buys  human  ears  at 
fifty  piastres  apiece,  which  leads  to  a  ttioosand  unnecessary  cruelties, 
and  barbarizes  the  system  of  warfare ;  but  enables  his  highness  to  collect 
a  large  stock  of  ears,  which  he  sends  down  to  his  father,  as  proofs  of  his 
Buccesses."  Journal  of  a  Visit,  &c.  p.  118.  (London,  1B22.  4io.) — Similar 
instances  of  this  kind  of  cruelty  may  be  seen  in  DodweU'a  ClR«»sical  Toar 
through  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  20.  Hir  James  Malcolm's  Hist  of  Persia,  voL  1. 
p.  GG5. ;  and  Biirckhardi's  Travels  in  Nubia,  p.  36. 

•  A  similar  barbarous  instance  is  recordea  long  after  the  time  of  Imiah. 
The  Roman  emperor  Valerian,  being  through  treachery  betrayed  to  Snpor 
king  of  Persia,  was  treated  by  him  as  the  basest  and  most  ahjert  slave  : 
for  the  Persian  monarch  commanded  the  unhappy  Roman  to  ffoto  himself 
down,  and  offer  him  his  back,  on  which  he  set  his  foot,  in  order  to  mount 
bis  cliariot  or  his  horae,  whenever  be  had  occasion.  (Lactaotiua,  de  Mono 
Persecute  rum,  c.  6.  Aurelius.  Victor.  Epitome,  c  32.)  Bp.  Ltmth'a 
Iniah,  vol.  ii.  p.  315.    In  p.  307.  he  has  given  another  similar  instance. 
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oniainentBl  dress;  and  STen  whose  faces  had  hardly  ever 
been  exposed  to  the  sight  of  men.  This  is  always  mentioned 
as  the  httidest  part  of  the  lot  of  captives.  Nahum  (iii.  5, 6.), 
denonnciov  the  fate  of  Nineveh,  painta  it  in  very  strong  co- 
loars.^  W  omen  and  children  were  also  exposed  to  treatment 
at  whieh  humanity  shudders.  (Zech.  xiv.  2.  Eath.  iii.  13. 
i  Kings  Tiii.  12.  Psal.  cxxxvii.  9.  Isa.  xiii.  16.  18.  3  Kings 
zv.  16.  Ho8.  xiii.  16.  Amos  i.  13.)  And  whole  nations  were 
carried  into  captivity,  and  transplanted  to  distant  countries : 
this  was  the  case  with  the  Jews  (2  Kings  xxiv.  12 — 16.  Jer. 
xxxix.  9,  10.  xl.  7.),  as  Jeremiah  had  predicted  (Jer.  xx.  5.), 
and  instances  of  similar  conduct  are  not  wanting  in  the  mo- 
dem history  of  the  East.'  In  some  cases,  indeed,  the  con- 
quered nations  were  merely  made  tributaries,  as  the  Moabites 
and  Syrians  were  by  David  (3  Sam.  viii.  4.  6.)  :  but  this 
was  considered  a  great  ignommy,  and  was  a  source  of  re- 
proach to  the  idoldeities  of  the  countries  which  were  thus 
sabjected.  (2  Kings  xix.  12, 13.)  Still  further  to  show  their 
absolute  superiority,  the  victorious  sovereigns  used  to  change 
the  names  of  the  monaichs  whc«n  they  simdued.  Thus  we 
find  the  king  of  Babylon  changing  the  name  of  Mattaniah 
into  Zedekiah,  when  he  constituted  him  kin?  of  Judah. 
(2  Kings  xxiv,  17.)  Archbishop  Usher  remarks,  that  the 
king  of  Egypt  gave  to  Eliakim  the  name  of  Jehoiakim 
(2  Chron.  xxxvi.  4.^,  tliereby  to  testify  that  he  ascribed  his 
▼ictory  over  the  Babylonians  to  Jehovah  the  God  of  Israel, 
by  whose  command,  as  he  pretended  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  21, 
22.),  he  undertook  the  expedition.  Nebuchadnezzar  also 
ordered  his  eunuch  to  change  the  name  of  Daniel,  who  after- 
wards was  called  Belteshazaar ;  and  the  three  companions 
of  Daniel,  whose  names  formerly  were  Hananiah,  Mtshael, 
and  Azariah,  he  called  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego. 
(Dan.  L  7.)  It  was  likewise  a  custom  among  the  heathens 
to  carry  in  triumph  the  images  of  the  gods  of  such  nations 
as  they  had  vanquished :  uaiah  prophesies  of  Cyrus,  that 
in  this  manner  he  would  treat  the  gods  of  Babylon,  when  he 
says,  Belboweih^  Nebo  sioopeth^  their  idols  were  ufon  the  beasts, 
and  upon  the  eaitk,  caid  themsehes  have  gone  into  eaptimty, 
(laa.  xlyi.  1,  2.)  Daniel  foretells  that  the  gods  of  the  Sy- 
rians, with  their  princes,  should  be  carried  captive  into  Egypt 
iDan.  xL  8.^ ;  and  similar  predictions  are  to  be  met  wiui  m 
er^ooiah  (xlviii.  7.)  and  in  Amos.  (i.  15.) 
XI.  On  their  return  home,  the  Victors  were  received  with 
every  demonstration  of  joy.  The  women  preceded  them  with 
instruments  of  music,  singing  and  dancing.  In  this  manner 
Miriam  and  the  women  of  Israel  joined  m  chorus  with  the 
men,  in  the  song  of  victory  which  Moses  composed  on  occa- 
flton  of  the  overthrow  of  rharaoh  and  his  Egyptian  host  in 
the  Red  Sea,  and  which  they  accompanied  with  timbrels  and 
dances.  (Exod.  xv.  1 — ^21 .)  Thus,  also,  Jephthah  was  hailed 
by  his  daughter,  on  his  retnm  from  discomfiting  the  children 
of  Ammon  ( Judg.  xi.  34.) ;  and  Saul  and  David  were  greeted, 
in  like  manner,  on  their  return  from  the  defeat  of  the  Philistines. 
The  women  came  out  of  ail  tlie  cities  of  Israel,  singing  and 
dancing,  to  meet  king  Saul,  with  tabrets,  with  joy,  and  with 
instruments  of  music.  And  the  women  answered  one  anotlur 
they  played,  and  said,  Saul  heUh  slain  his  thousands  and 


David  hts  ten  thousands  !  (1  Sam.  xviii.  7,  8.)  The  victori- 
ous army  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  pious  king  of  Judah,  long  after- 
wards, returned,  every  man  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  wUh  the 
king  at  their  head,  to  go  again  to  Jerusalem  with  joy ;  for  the 
Lord  had  made  them  ta  rejoice  over  their  enemies.    And  they 

*■  Bp.  Lowth'B  Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  p.45. 

•  In  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  Moguls  or  Tartars  under  Zinghis 
KahD  overran  and  conquered  Asia,  '*  the  inhabitants  who  had  submitted  to 
their  discretion,  were  ordered  to  evacuate  their  houses,  and  to  assemble 
in  some  plain  adjacent  to  the  city,  where  a  division  was  made  of  the  van- 
quished rato  three  parts.  The  first  class  consisted  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
garriaon,  and  of  the  young  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  ;  and  their  fate 
was  instantly  decided :  they  were  either  entisted  among  the  Moguls,  or 
they  were  massacred  on  the  spot  by  the  troops,  who  wiU)  pointed  spears 
and  bended  bows  had  formed  a  circle  round  the  captive  multitude.  Tlie 
aeeood  class,  composed  of  the  young  and  beautiful  women,  of  the  arti- 
ficers of  every  rank  and  profesaion,  and  of  the  more  teeaUhy  or  honourable 
cttizrnsj  from  whom  a  private  ransom  miglu  be  expected,  was  distributed 
hi  equal  or  proportionable  lots.  The  remainder,  whose  life  or  death  was 
alike  useless  to  the  conquerors,  were  permitted  to  return  to  the  city,  whicli 
io  the  mean  while  bad  been  stripped  of  its  valuable  furniture ;  and  a  tax 
WM  imposed  on  those  wretched  mtiabitants  for  the  indulgence  of  breath- 
ing their  naive  air."  (Gibbon's  Decline  and  Pall  of  the  Roman  Enpire, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  367,  3QB.  4to.,  or  vol.  vi.  p.  55. 8vo.  edit.)  Here  wc  evidently  see 
the  di^inction  made  by  Jeremiah  (xx.  6.)  of  the  strength  of  the  city  (that 
la,  Fbe  men  of  war  who  constitute  the  strength  of  a  city  or  state);  its 
labours  or  indnstry  (that  is,  the  industrious  artisans  and  mechanics) ;  and 
aU  the  precious  things  thereof,  all  that  is  valuable  in  it,  or  the  honourable 
and  reopeetabke  ineoibers  of  the  commnnity  not  included  in  the  two  former 
classes ;  and  also  those  poorer  and  meaner  citiscns  who,  according  to  Jer. 
ixiix.  H.  and  zl.  7.,  were  left  in  Judsea,  but  stiU  tributary  to  the  Chal- 
<teanji,  arm  under  Zed«ki»l^  and  nejt  uoder  GedaUalL  Dr.  filayney,  on 
Jer.  XX.  5. 


eame  to  Jerusalem  with  psalteries  and  harps,  and  trumpets  unto 
t/ie  house  of  the  Lord.  (2  Chron.  xx.  27,  28.)  The  same 
custom  still  obtains  in  India  and  in  Turkey.^  In  further 
commemoration  of  signal  victories,  it  viras  a  common  prac* 
tice,  both  among  the  ancient  heathen  nations  and  the  Jews, 
to  hang  up  the  arms  that  were  taken  from  their  enemies  in 
their  temples.  Thus  we  find,  that  the  sword  with  which 
David  cut  off  Goliath's  head,  being  dedicated  to  the  Lord, 
was  kept  as  a  memorial  of  his  victory,  and  of  the  Israelites' 
deliverance,  and  was  deposited  in  the  tabernacle ;  for  we  find 
that  when  David  came  to  Abimelech  at  Nob,  where  the 
tabernacle  was,  Abimelech  acknowledged  it  was  there,  and 
delivered  it  to  David.  (1  Ham.  xxi.  8,  9.)  For  when  occa- 
sions of  state  required  it,  it  was  no  unusual  thing  to  take 
such  trophies  down,  and  employ  them  in  the  public  service. 
Thus  when  Joash  was  crowned  kins  of  Judah,  Jehoiada,  the 
high-priest  (who  had  religiously  educated  him),  delivered  to 
the  captains  of  hundreds  spears,  and  bucklers,  and  shield*^  that 
had  been  hng  David^s,  which  were  in  the  house  of  God, 
(2  Chron.  xxiii.  9.) 

XII.  By  the  law  of  Moses  (Num.  xxxi.  19—24.)  the  whole 
army  that  went  out  to  war  were  to  stay  without,  seven  days 
before  they  were  admitted  into  the  camp,  and  such  as  had  had 
their  hands  in  blood,  or  had  touched  a  dead  body,  thourii 
killed  by  another,  were  to  be  purified  on  the  third  and  on  the 
seventh  day  by  the  water  of  separation.  All  spoil  of  gar- 
ments, or  other  things  that  they  had  taken,  were  to  be  purmed 
in  the  same  manner,  or  to  be  washed  in  running  water,  as  th^ 
method  was  in  other  cases.  All  sorts  of  metals  had,  besides 
sprinkling  with  the  water  of  separation,  a  purification  by  fire, 
and  what  would  not  bear  the  fire  passed  through  the  water 
before  it  could  be  applied  to  use. 

In  the  Distribution  of  the  Spoil,  the  king  anciently  had 
the  tenth  part  of  what  was  taken.  Thus  Abraham  gave  a 
tenth  to  Melcbisedec  king  of  Salem.  (Gen.  xiv.20.  Heb.  vii« 
4 . )  And  if  any  article  of  peculiar  beauty  or  value  were  found 
among  the  spou,  it  seems  to  have  been  reserved  for  the  com<> 
mander-in-chief.  To  this  Deborah  alludes  in  her  triumphal 
ode.  rJudg.v.30.)  After  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy, 
the  raobimoal  writera  say  (but  upon  what  authority  it  is  im- 
possible now  to  ascertain)  that  the  king  had  all  the  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  other  precious  articles,  besides  one  half  or^e  r^t 
of  the  spoil,  which  was  divided  between  him  and  the  people. 
In  the  case  of  the  Midianitish  war  (Num.  xxxi.  27.),  the 
whole  of  the  spoil  was,  by  divine  appointment,  divided  into 
two  parts  :  the  army  that  won  the  victory  had  one,  antl  those 
that  stayed  at  home  had  the  other,  because  it  was  a  common 
cause  in  which  they  engaged,  and  the  rest  were  as  ready  to 
fight  as  tliose  that  went  out  to  battle.  This  division  was  by 
a  special  direction,  but  was  not  the  rule  in  after-ages ;  for, 
afler  the  general  had  taken  what  he  pleased  for  himself,  the 
rest  was  divided  among'  the  soldiere,  as  well  those  who  kept 
the  baggage,  or  were  aisablad  by  wounds  or  weariness,  as 
those  who  were  engaged  in  the  nght,  but  the  people  had  no 
share ;  and  this  was  ordained,  as  a  statute  to  be  observed 
throughout  their  generations  (1  Sam.  xxx.  24.) :  but  in  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees  the  Jewish  army  thought  fit  to  recede 
from  the  strictness  of  this  military  law,  for  when  they  had 
obtained  a  victory  over  Nicanor,  under  the  conduct  of  JudaSf 
they  divided  among  themselves  many  spoils,  and  made  the 
maimed,  orphans,  ividofus,  yea,  and  the  aged  also,  equal  in 
spoils  with  themselves.  (2  Mace.  viii.  28.  30.)  In  the  Midi- 
anitish war,  after  the  distribution  of  the  spoils  among  the 
army  and  the  people,  there  was  another  division  mao^  for 
the  service  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  Levitical  ministry. 
(Num.  xxxi.  28 — 30.)  The  priests,  out  of  the  share  that 
tell  to  the  army,  were  allotted  one  out  of  five  hundred  of  all 
woinen  and  cnildren,  and  cattle  that  were  taken;  and  the 
Levites,  from  the  part  that  fell  to  the  people,  received  one 
out  of  fifty,  so  that  the  priest  had  just  a  tenth  part  of  what 
was  alio wjed  to  the  Levites,  as  they  had  a  tenth  part  of  the 
Levitical  tithes,  which  was  paid  them  for  their  constant  sup- 
port :  but  whether  this  was  the  practice  in  future  ware  is  un- 
certain. Sometimes  all  the  spoils  were,  by  divine  appoint- 
ment ordered  to  be  destroyed ;  and  there  is  an  instance  in 
the  siege  of  Jericho,  when  all  the  silver  and  the  gold  (except 
th^gold  and  the  silver  of  their  images,  which  were  to  oe  con- 
sumed utterly),  and  vessels  of  brass  and  iron,  were  devoted 
to  God,  and  appropriated  to  his  service.  They  were  to  be 
brought  into  the  treasury  which  was  in  the  tabernacle,  afler 
they  were  purified  by  making  them  pass  through  the  fire  ao- 
coraing  to  the  law;  the  Jews  conceive  that  these  spoils 

>  Forbas's  Oriental  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  296.  Lady  Mary  Wortlay  Moq. 
tague's  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  197. 
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(called  in  the  Scriptare  the  aocursed  thinj^  on  the  aoconnt  of 
their  beins  deyotea  with  a  curse  upon  him  who  should  take 
them  for  his  own  use)  were  given  to  God,  because  the  city 
was  taken  upon  the  Sabbath-day.  But  in  succeeding  ages, 
it  appears  to  be  an  established  rule  that  the  spoil  waB  to  be 
divided  among  the  army  actually  engaeed  in  battle;  those 
who  had  the  charge  ot  the  baggage  Qas  already  noticed) 
being  considered  entitled  to  an  equal  share  with  the  rest. 
(1  Sam.  XXX.  24.) 

Besides  a  share  of  the  spoil  and  the  honours  of  a  triumph, 
Tarious  military  rewards  were  bestowed  on  those  warriors 
who  had  pre-eminently  distingruished  themselves.  Thus 
Saul  promised  to  confer  great  riches  on  the  man  who  should 
conquer  Goliath,  and  further  to  give  his  daughter  in  marria^ 
to  him,  and  to  exempt  his  father's  house  from  all  taxes  m 
Israel.  (I  Sam.  xvii.  25.)  How  reluctantly  the  jealous  mo- 
narch fulfilled  his  promise  is  well  known.  David  promised 
the  command  in  chief  of  all  his  forces  to  him  who  should 
first  mount  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  expel  the  Jebusites 
out  of  the  city  (2  Sam.  v.  8.  1  Chron.  xi.  6.) ;  which  honour 
was  acquired  by  Joab.  In  the  rebellion  of  Absalom  against 
David,  Joab  replied  to  a  man  who  told  him  that  the  prince 
was  suspended  in  an  oak. —  Why  didst  thou  not  smite  nim  to 
the  ground^  etnd  I  would  have  given  thee  ten  shekels  of  silver 
and  a  girtUe  ?  (2  Sam.  xviii.  11.)  Jephthah  was  constituted 
head  and  captain  over  the  Israelites  beyond  Jordan,  for  deli- 
vering them  firom  the  oppression  of  the  Ammonites.  ( Judg. 
xi.  if.  compared  with  xii.  7.) 

From  9  Sam.  xxiii.  8-— ^9.  it  appears  that  the  heroes  or 
J*  mighty  men,'*  during  the  reign  of  David,  were  thirty-seven 
in  number,  including  Joab,  who  vras  commander-in-cnief  of 
all  his  forces.  These  warriors  were  divided  into  three  classes, 
the  first  and  second  of  which  consisted,  each,  of  three  men. 
Jashobeam,  Eleazar,  and  Shammah ;  Abishai,  Benaiah,  and 
Asahel ;  and  the  third  class  was  composed  of  the  remaining 
thirty,  of  whom  Asahel  appears  to  have  been  the  head.  Such 
is  the  list  according  to  2  Sam.  xxiii. ;  but  in  1  Chron.  xi.  10 
—47.  the  list  is  more  numerous,  and  difiers  considerably  from 
the  preceding.  The  most  probable  solution  of  these  vari- 
ations is,  that  the  first  list  contains  the  worthies  who  lived  in 
the  former  part  of  David's  reign,  and  that  it  underwent  vari- 
ous changes  in  the  couise  of  his  government  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel.  At  the  head  of  all  these  '*  mighty  men'^was 
Jashobeam  the  son  of  Hachmoni  (1  Chron.  xi.  11.),  who 
from  his  office  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  6.  (Hebr.  and  marginal  ren- 
dering) id  termed  Joseb-Bassebet,  the  Ihehmonitej  head  of  the 
three  f  and  whose  military  appellation  was  Aaino-He-Ezni 
(the  lifting  up-^or  striking  iottn^-^  spear)  because  he  lifted 
up  his  spear  against,  or  encountered,  three  hundred  soldiers 
at  once.  However  extraordinary  it  may  seem,  we  may  here 
clearly  perceive  a  distinct  order  of  knighthood,  similar  to  our 
modem  orders,  and  presenting  the  same  honorary  degrees, 
and  of  which  Jashobeam,  according  to  modem  parlance,  was 
the  grand-master.  An  institution  of  this  kind  was  in  every 
respect  adapted  to  the  reign,  the  character,  and  the  policy  of 
David.* 

After  the  retum  of  the  Jewish  armies  to  their  several 
homes,  their  milita^  dress  was  laid  aside.  The  militia, 
which  been  raised  for  the  occasion,  were  disbanded ;  their 
warlike  instruments,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  were 
private  property,  were  delivered  up  as  the  property  of  the 
state,  until  some  future  war  should  call  them  forth ;  and  the 
soldiers  themselves  returned  (like  Cincinnatus}  to  the  plough, 
and  the  other  avocations  of  private  life.  To  this  suspension 
of  their  arms,  the  prophet  Ezekiel  alludes  (xxvii.  10,  11.) 
when  he  says,  that  they  of  Persia^  and  ofLud,  and  of  Phut, 
and  of  Jrvadn  were  in  the  Tyrian  army  as  men  of  uw,  and 
hanged  their  shields  upon  the  walls  of  Tyre,  To  the  same  cus- 
tom also  the  bridegroom  refers  in  the  sacred  idyls  of  Solomon 
f  Song  iv.  4.),  when  he  compares  the  neck  of  his  bride  to 
the  tower  of  David  huildedfor  an  armoury,  whereon  there  hang 
a  thousana  bucklers,  ail  shields  of  mighty  men, 

XIII.  It  does  not  certainly  appear  from  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings, that  the  Hebrews  were  accustomed  to  erect  Trophies 
or  monuments  for  commemorating  their  victories.  In  1  Sam. 
XV.  12.  Saul  is  said  to  have  set  htm  up  a  vlaee  on  Mouni  Car- 
mel  f  which  some  expositors  understand  to  be  a  column,  or 
other  monument,  while  others  imagine  it  to  have  been  sim- 
ply a  hand,  pointing  out  the  place  where  he  had  obtained  his 
decisive  victory  over  the  Amalekites.  Far  more  devout  was 
jthe  conduct  of  Moses,  who,  afler  discomfiting  Amalek, 
erected  an  altar  to  the  Lord,  with  this  inscription,  Jehavak- 

»  Coqutrtl,  Blofraphit  Sacr^e,  torn.  tt.  p.  167, 


nissi,  that  is,  The  Lord  is  my  banner,  (ExoA.  xvii.  15.)  Un 
der  the  influence  of  similar  devout  affections,  David  conse- 
crated the  sword  and  other  arms  of  Goliath  in  the  tabernacle, 
and  subsequently  deposited  in  the  sacred  treasury  the  rich 
spoils  won  in  battle,  as  Samuel  and  Saul  had  done  before 
him  (1  Chron.  xxvi.  26—28.),  and  as  several  of  his  pious 
successors  on  the  throne  of  Judah  also  did.  Thus  they 
gratefully  acknowledged  that  they  were  indebted  to  theLora 
of  Hosts  alone  for  all  their  strength  and  victories. 


SECTION  n. 

ALLUSIONS  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  TO  THE   MILITAST  DISCI- 
PLINE AND  TRIUMPHS  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

I.  Divisions  of  the  Soman  army,  and  Moman  military  ojicers 
mentioned  in  the  jSTev  Testament. — ^11.  AUusions  to  the  ar- 
mour of  the  Romans, — ^m.  To  their  military  discipline, — 
Strict  subordination^ — Rewards  to  soldiers  vho  had  distin- 
guished  themselves, — TV.  ^Illusions  to  the  Roman  triumphs, 

I.  At  the  time  the  evangelists  and  apostles  wrote,  the  Ro- 
mans had  extended  their  empire  almost  to  the  utmost  bound- 
aries of  the  then  known  world,  principally  by  their  unparal- 
leled military  discipline  and  heroic  valour.  Judsea  was  at 
this  time  subject  to  their  sway,  and  their  troops  were  sta- 
tioned in  different  parts  of  that  country. 

The  Roman  army  was  composed  of  Legions  ^Ai>«mc), 
each  of  which  was  divided  into  ten  cohorts,  each  cohort  into 
three  maniples,  and  each  maniple  {Jbntfet\  into  two  centuries. 
The  number  of  men  in  a  legion  was  oifierent  at  different 
Hm^,  But  besides  the  cohorts  which  were  formed  into 
legions,  there  were  certain  others  separate  and  distinct  from 
any  legion ;  such  were  the  Cohortes  Urbane,  and  Praetorie, 
&c.  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  Italian  Band  {Xjtu^ 
iTtfAiu)  mentioned  in  Acts  x.  1.,  which  vras  in  attendance  on 
the  Roman  govemor,  who  at  that  time  was  residing  at  Caesa- 
rea.  It  was  probably  called  the  Italian  cohort,  be^iuse  most 
of  the  soldiers  belonging  to  it  were  Italians,  and  also  to  dis- 
tin^ish  it  from  the  other  troops  which  were  drawn  from 
Syna  and  the  adjacent  regions.  The  Italian  legion  was  not 
in  existence  at  this  time.>  Of  the  same  description  also  was 
the  Augustan  Band  or  Cohort  (Acts  xxvi.  1.),  (Zmittei  idUurn), 
which,  most  probably,  derived  its  name  from  Sebaste,  the 
capital  of  Samaria.  The  commanding  officer  of  the  Praeto- 
rian Cohorts  at  Rome  (a  body  of  troons  instituted  by  Augus- 
tus to  guard  his  person,  and  to  whom  the  care  of  the  city  was 
subsequentiy  committed)  was  termed  Prssfeetus  Prsetorto, 
This  last  officer  was  the  Captain  of  the  Guard^lr^rojn^ttpync)^ 
to  whose  custody  Paul  was  committed,  it  being  a  part  of  his 
office  to  take  the  charge  of  accused  persons.  (Acts  xxviii. 
16.)  The  commanding  officer  of  an  ordinary  cohort  wss 
called  Tribunus  Cohortts,  if  it  was  composed  of  Roman  citi- 
zens ;  or  Prssfeetus  Cohortis,  if  composed  of  auxilianr  troops. 
Tlie  officer  intended  by  both  these  words  is  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament termed  X/xiapyoc,  or  Captain  of  a  Thousand,  most 
probably  because  eacn  tribune  had  under  him  ten  centuries 
of  troops.  This  was  the  officer  who  commanded  the  legion 
of  soldiers  that  garrisoned  the  tower  of  Antonia,  which  over- 
looked Uie  temple  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  porticoes  of  which  a 
company  kent  guard  {Mwmoim)  to  prevent  any  tumult  at  the 
great  festivals.'  Claudius  Lysias  was  the  trioune  or  Roman 
captain  of  this  fort,  who  rescued  Paul  f^m  ^e  tumultuous 
attack  of  the  murderous  Jews.  TActs  xxi.  31.  xxii.  34.  xxiii. 
26.)  Under  the  command  of  the  tribune  was  the  centurion 
(KflToyMmr  or  'Ejumrr^^ot),  who,  as  his  name  implies,  had  one 
hundred  men  under  him.< 

The  Roman  infantry  were  divided  into  three  principal 
classes,  the  Hastati,  the  Prineipes,  and  the  IViarii,  each  of 
which  was  composed  of  thirty  mampuU  or  companies,  and 
each  manipulus  contained  two  centuries  or  hundreds  of  men : 
over  every  company  were  placed  two  centurions,  who,  how- 
ever, were  very  tar  from  being  ^Pfoi  in  rank  and  honour,  though 
possessing  the  same  office.  The  Triarii  and  Prineipes  were 
esteemed  3ie  most  honourable,  and  had  their  centurions  elected 
first,  and  these  took  precedency  of  the  centurions  of  the  Hastati, 
who  WQre  elected  last.    The  humble  centurion,  who  in  Matt. 

•  Biacoe  on  the  Acts,  vol.  i.  pp.  328— SSSl  Doddridge  on  Acts  z.  1.  and 
KuinSel  on  Acts  z.  1.  and  xxvii.  1. 

•  Josephua,  de  Bell.  Jad.  Ub.  ▼.  c.  fi.  f  a    Ant  Jud.  lib.  xx.  c.  4.  f  a 

«  Biscoe  on  the  Acts,  voL  1.  pp.  3198,  329.  Adam's  Roouui  Antiquities^ 
pp.  886.  339.  CI2. 
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▼iii.  8,  9.  beBOOffht  tfie  aid  of  the  oompaasionate  Redeemer, 
appears  to  hairB  been  of  this  last  order.  He  was  a  fnan  un- 
dtr  authority^  that  is,  of  the  Principes  or  Triarii,  and  had 
none  under  him  but  the  hundred  men,  who  appear  to  haye 
been  in  a  slate  of  the  strictest  military  subordination,  as  well 
as  of  lovinff  subjection  to  him.  /am,  said  the  centurion,  a  man 
^tndtr  mmUfrUVj  hoeing  soldiars  under  me,  and  I  aay  to  this 
man,  G<o,  and  he  goeth^  and  to  another.  Come,  and  he  eometh  ; 
and  to  my  atone  ^T«  4«a^  fuv).  Bo  this,  and  he  doeth  it.  The 
application  of  his  argument,  addressed  to  Christ,  seems  to  be 
this : — ^If  I,  who  am  a  person  snbiect  to  the  control  of  others, 
yet  have  some  so  completely  suVject  to  myself,  that  I  can 
say  to  one.  Come,  and  he  eometh,  &c,  how  much  more  then 
canst  thau  accomplish  whatsoeyer  thou  wiliest,  bein?  under 
DO  control,  and  haying  all  things  under  thy  commana  ?i 

The  ^MAtfCw  or  Speannen,  mentioned  m  Acts  xxiii.  23., 
were  aoldiers,  carrying  spears  or  lances  in  their  right  hand, 
whose  duty  it  was,  not  only  to  attend  as  guards  upon  their 
sovereign  or  commander,  but  also  to  gu^  prisoners,  who 
were  boand  by  a  chain  to  their  right  hand.'  The  :L3niuvK»nfK 
fin  Latin,  S^pieulaiorte  or  Speeulatarea,  from  the  spiculum,  a 
javelin  or  spear  which  they  carried)  were  a  kind  of  soldiers 
who  formedT  tiie  body-suara  of  princes.  Among  other  duties 
of  these  guards,  was  Siat  of  putting  condemned  persons  to 
death.' 

IL  The  allusions  in  the  New  Testament  to  the  military 
discipline,  armour,  battles,  sieges,  and  military  honours  of 
the  Ureeks,  and  especially  of  the  Romans,  are  yery  nume- 
rous ;  and  the  sacrcxi  writers  haye  deriyed  from  them  meta- 
phors and  expressions  of  singular  propriety,  elegance,  and 
energy,  for  animating  Christians  to  fortitude  against  tempta- 
tions, and  to  constancy  in  the  profession  of  their  holy  faith 
under  all  persecutions,  and  also  for  stimulating  them  to 
perseyere  unto  the  end,  that  they  may  receiye  those  final 
honours  and  Uiat  immortal  crown  which  await  yictorious 
piety. 

In  the  following  yery  striking  and  beautiful  passage  of  St 
Paura  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (yi.  11 — 17.),  the  various 
parts  of  me  panoply^armour  of  the  heavy  troops  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  Tthose  who  had  to  sustain  the  rudest 
assauits)  **  are  distinctly  enumerated,  and  beautifully  applied 
to  those  moral  and  spintual  weapons  with  which  the  behever 
ought  to  be  fortified.  Put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God,  thai 
ye  may  be  able  to  aiand  against  the  wHesof  the  devil.  For  toe 
wrestle  not  against  j^h  and  bhod,  but  against  prvndpaUHes, 
against  powers,  agmnst  the  rulers  of  the  aarknen  of  this  world, 
against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  plofes.  Wherefore,  take 
unto  uou  the  whole  csrmour  of  Cro^tnat  ye  may  be  able  to  with- 
stanain  the  evil  day,  and  naving  done*  all  to  stand.  Stand, 
ihfftfire,  hams  your  kins  girt  about  with  truth,  and  having 
on  tie  breastrpute  of  righteoiuness :  and  your  feet  shod  with  tSs 
prmaraUon  of  the  gospel  of  peace :  above  aU,^  taking  the  shield^ 
tffiHk,  u^erewith  you  shaUbe  able  to  quench  all  the  fiery  dartsf 


t  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  Matt  tUL  9. 

P* 
Dflon'a  Or.  Lex.  to  the  New  Teat  In  voce. 


•  Talp7*B  Gr. 

*  Eobinaon'a 
«  Eph.  TL  13. 


VOL  Hi.  p.  266. 


:e,  onl 
Teat 

>.  Le: 

*Airav1»Ba7<p>'«M-H#riv*i.    Tbte  Torb  fremienlljT  elgnifleB 

a  Ibe^  totally  to  Tanquish  and  aobdue  an  actvaraarr.    8o  it 

b«  tranriated  In  tma  place.  'O*  av7exiifi«  naTtipx"''*'''':  whomhe 

despatched  with  bia  own  band.  Dion.  HUicam.  torn.  i.  p.  99.  Oxon.  ITM. 
n«p7^  v6A.«^4«  MMltfynTmpktvit '.  Having  quelled  all  homlitiea.  Idem,  p. 
9B5l  Mi5*  IK  n^  VOA.X0WC  vai.f/H(«v(  %*\ufymwU  :  By  which  you  have  van- 
qotahed  muiy  enemiea.     Polyent  StratBg.  p.  421.    Lugd.  1689.     ni7p«c 

mlmlut^  0'^n^  *m1n»ymrmiai9.  Idem,  p.  6^.  CUaubon.  Toiwpev  Myptoy — 
rs«c  x<^*  !>«*«•$  xaTKpytfv-AMv*  :  He  despatched  a  wild  bull  only  with  his 
handa.  Appian.  vol  i.  p.  201.  Amat  1670.  See  alao  pp.  5.  29l.  410. 631. 
ToOii.  The  word  here  uaed  by  the  apostle  haa  alao  ttua  signification  in 
IMonCasMhia,  Joaephus,  andPhOo. 

■  iwi  vM-tv,  after  al]»  or  besides  all:  it  never  signifies  above  all.  Av7e( 
U  xo*^*^  '"'«  «•*'*  i*»A»***'r\  After  all,  he  himaelf  passed  with  dlfilcuUy. 
Plotarel^  Caesar,  p.  1311.  edit  Gr.  Stephan.  Ayo»7«  «p«7or  mr  ^aixa^^a, 
ptlm  T«»7a  Tws  •«-«■•«(,  la-i  ■»««•»  it  to  rxivo^epor ;  First,  he  led  up  thepha- 
Isnx,  next  the  cavalry,  after  aO  the  baggage.    Poly  bins,  p.  664.    Gasaubon. 

tar*  vmrt  It  Amf  tntJk  ««<  TtrrapsNevtW  *»i  fnivmt  Ivo  :  After  all,  Assis 

refgned  firaty-niae  years  and  two  mootha.  Josephua  contra  Apion.  p.  446. 
Bavnrcaixip. 

•  The  abield  here  Intended  (^jp*e$)  is  the  scutum,  or  large  oblong  shield 
of  the  Romana,  vrUch  wsa  made  of  wood  covered  with  hides,  and  derived 
iu  oame  from  ita  reaemblance  to  a  door  (^p«).  Aa  faith  is  that  Christian 
CFSce,  by  which  aU  the  others  are  preserved  and  rendered  active,  it  is 
B«re  properhr  represented  under  the  ficure  of  a  shield  ,*  which  covered 
■ad  prolectea  the  whole  body :  and  enables  the  believer  to  gueneh—to 
intercepc  bloot,  and  extinguish,  as  on  a  shield— IA0  Jleiy  darts  of  the 
trrefaNf  one,  that  is,  all  those  evil  thoughts  and  strong  injections,  as  they 
are  termeo,  which  faifiame  the  paariona  of  the  unrenewec^  and  excite  the 
aoal  to  acta  of  tiansgreseloD. 

«  B«M  «fl«vp»^iM.  Theae  dreadftil  weapons  were  fireqpently  employed 
by  the  ancienta.  rrwp©«p»  T«g»v/»ji7«.  Appian.  p.  329.  ll»p9opoi«  eVo-reif 
fimijarimt.    Thocydldea,  torn.  IL  lib.  xi.  p.  202.    Olasff. 

T««««f,  ayp'i  ^•'^•r,  txi*t  'mvftvl  mg  •trrcvf. 

Oppian.  Hvvny.  lib.  H.  ver.  425. 

Accocdns  to  AmmJaiwa  MuceUlnui  cUb.  zxllL  c.  4.)  these  fiery  darts 


of  the  wicked,  and  take  the  hehnet^  of  saioatum^  and  (he  tword 
of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  uwrdof  God.^^9 

Haying  thus  equipped  the  spiritual  soldier  with  the  diyine" 
panoply,  the  apostle  proceeds  to  show  him  how.  he  is  to  use 
It :  he  therefore  subjoins— iVa^'n^  always  with  all  prayer 
and  suppUeation  in  tie  Spirit,  emd  toatehing  thereunto  with  aU 
perseverance.  The  Greeks  and  other  ancient  nations^  we  haye 
already  obseryed,  offered  up  orayers  before  they  went  into 
the  battle.  Alluding  to  this,  Saint  Paul  adds  the  ezhortatioa 
to  belieyers,  praying  always,  at  all  seasons,  and  on  all  occa- 
sions, with  all  prayer  ^more  correctly,  suppUeation  for  what 
is  good)  and  depreeatwn  of  eyil ;  and  wtOching  thenunto^^ 
being  always  on  their  guard  lest  their  spiritual  enemies  should 
surprise  them— fw'M  aU persevermtee^  being  always  intent  on 
their  object,  and  neyer  losing  sight  of  their  danger  or  of  their 
inteTest.>o 

*'  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  apostle,  exhorting  men 
to  renounce  those  sins  to  which  they  nad  been  long  aocus* 
tomed,  and  to  enter  upon  a  new  and  noly  life,  uses  a  beauti- 
ful similitude,  borrowed  from  the  custom  of  soldiers  throw- 
ins  off  their  ordinary  habit  in  order  to  put  on  a  suit  of  armour. 
7%e  night  is  far  spent,  the  day  is  at  hand:  let  us  therefore  cast 
OFF  the  works  oj  darkness,  and  let  us  pur  on  the  armour  of 
light .^^  (Rom.  xiii.  12.)  In  another  passage  he  represents, 
by  a  striking  simile,  in  what  manner  the  apostles  were  for^ 
tified  against  the  opposition  with  which  they  were  called  to 
conflict  in  this  world.  By  the  word  of  truth,  by  the  power  of 
God,  by  the  armour  of  righteousness  on  the  right  hand  and 
ON  THE  LEFT."  (2  Cor.  yi.  7.)^« 

III.  It  is  well  known  that  the  strictest  subordination  and 
obedience  were  required  of  eyery  Roman  soldier.  An  allu- 
sion to  this  occurs  in  the  speech  of  the  centurion  to  Jesus 
Christ  (Matt.  yiii.  8,  9.)  wnich  has  already  been  noticed 
aboye,  and  which  is  greatly  illustrated  by  two  striking  pas- 
sages in  Arrian's  Discourses  of  fipictetus  :^peaking  or  the 
Saturnalia,  he  says,—**  We  agreed  to  play  Agamemnon  and 
Achilles.  He  who  is  appointed  for  Agamemnon  says  to  me, 
•  Go  to  Achilles,  and  force  away  Briseis,'' — I  go.—'  Come.' — 1 
eomc."i3  Again,  discoursing  on  all  things  being  under  the 
diyine  inspection,  he  says, — ^'*  When  God  commanda  the  plants 
to  blossom,  they  bear  blossoms.  When  he  commands  them  'to 
bettr  seed,  they  bear  seed.  When  he  commands  them  to  bring 
forth  fruit,  they  put  forth  their  fruit.  When  he  eommanas 
them  to  ripen,  they  grow  ripe.  When  he  commands  them  to 
fade  and  shed  their  leaves,  and  to  remain  inactiye,  and  inyoly- 
ed  (or  contracted)  within  themselyes,  they  thus  remain  and 
are  inactive."** 

Nor  is  the  military  subordination  adverted  to  by  the  cen- 
turion, without  its  (almost  verbal)  parallel  in  modem  times 
in  the  East : — Kirtee-Ranah,  a  captive  Ghoorkha  chief,  who 
was  marching  to  the  British  head-quarters,— on  being  intet^ 
Togated  concerning  the  motives  that  induced  him  to  quit  his 
native  land  and  enter  into  the  service  of  the  Rajah  of  Nep^l, 
—replied  in  the  following  very  impressive  manner :— **  My 
master,  the  rajah,  sent  me :  He  says  to  his  people^^.^  one,^  Go 

coniisted  of  a  bellowed  reed,  to  the  lower  part  of  which,  under  the  point 
or  barb,  was  fastened  a  round  receptacle,  made  of  iron,  for  combustible 
materia^  so  that  such  an  arrow  had  the  form  of  a  distaff  This  was  filled 
with  burning  naphtlu ;  and  when  the  arrow  was  shot  fVom  a  slack  bow 
(for  if  discharged  from  a  tight  bow  the  fire  went  out),  it  struck  the  ene- 
mies' janks  and  remained  infixed,  the  flame  consuming  whatever  it  met 
with ;  water  poured  on  it  increased  its  violence ;  there  were  no  other  meana 
to  extinguish  it  but  by  throwing  earth  upon  it.  Similar  darts  or  arrows, 
which  were  twined  round  with  tar  and  pitch,  and  set  fire  to,  are  described 
by  Livy  (lib.  xxi.  c.  8.).  as  having  been  made  use  of  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city  of  Saguntum,  when  besTesed  by  the  Romans. 

>  On  the  tops  of  the  ancient  helmets,  as  well  as  on  those  now  in  use,  ia 
a  crest  or  ridge,  furnished  with  omamentff;  some  of  the  ancient  helmets 
had  emblematic  fiifures,  and  it  is  probable  that  Saint  Paul,  who  in  1  Thesa. 
V.  8.  terms  the  helmet  the  hope  of  salvation^  refers  to  such  helmets  as  had 
on  them  the  emblematic  representation  of  hope.  His  meaning  Uierefore 
is,  that  as  the  helmet  defended  the  head  from  deadly  blows,  so  the  hope  of 
salvation  (of  conquering  every  adversary,  and  of  surmounting  every 
difflcully,  through  Christ  strengthening  the  Christian),  built  on  the  pro- 
mises of  God,  will  ward  off,  or  preserve  him  fh>m,  the  fatal  effects  oi  alt 
temptations,  from  worldly  terrors  and  evils,  so  that  they  shall  not  disorder 
the  imagination  or  pervert  thd  judgment,  or  cause  men  to  desert  the  path 
of  duty,  to  their  final  destruction. 

•  Dr.  Harwood's  Introd.  to  the  New  Test,  vol.  ll.jpp.  49,  GO. 

»•  Drs.  Chandler,  Macknlght,  and  A.  Clarke,  on  Eph.  vi.  11—17.  In  the 
fifth  of  Bishop  Home's  Discourses  (Works,  vol.  v.  pp.  60—72.)  the  reader 
will  find  an  admirable  and  animated  exposition  of  the  Christian  armour. 

It  A^-qSju/uiSm  tm   *fy*  reu   a*xe/ou<  x»t   tvivvm/tti*   ts   isrXs  tov  ^wTof. 

Fulgentiaque  induit  arma.    VirgiL  iEneid.  ii.  ver.  747.    np»7or  reiiru*  «*-e. 

SvT9tfti*t  »*myKH  ymf  tcvf  /*(\XoWh<  vwKil^t9-i»i,  yufivovrSan  vpoTipev,    Lu* 

cian,  torn.  li.  p.  256.  edit  Graevii. 

»»  Harwood's  Introd.  vol.  ii.  p.  62. 

»  Arrlan's  Epictetus,  book  I.  c.  25.  S 1.  (Mr.  Carter'a  translation,  vol  L 
p.  113.) 

<«  Ibid,  book  i.  c.  14.  Rapbelil  AnnotatloDaa  la  SacnunscrfiJturanv  ex 
Herodoto,  &c.  vol.  1.  pp  212,  243. 
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jfou  to  thtmoikal:^  to  another^  *  Go  you  to  Cathmire^  or  to  any 
distant  part,^ — '  My  Lord^  thy  slave  obbtb  ;  it  is  done.* — 
None  ever  iiKyiires  into  the  reason  of  ao  <»der  of  the  rajah."* 
In  his  Epistle  to  Timothy,  who  appears  to  have  been 
greatly  dejected  aod  dLspirited  by  the  opposition  he  met  with, 
St.  Paul  animates  him  to  fortitude,  and  among  other  direc- 
tions encourages  him  to  endure  hardship  as  a  good  soldier 
xmT  Jesus  Christ  (2  Tim.  ii.  3.)--and  what  hardship  a  Roman 
aoldier  supported,  the  following  passage  in  Josephus  will 
Abundantly  evince.  It  is  the  most  striking  commentary  upon 
this  text  that  ever  was  written.  "  When  they  march  out  of 
their  encampment,  they  advance  in  silence  and  in  great  de- 
corum, each  man  keeping  his  proper  rank  just  as  in  battle. 
Their  infantry  are  armeawith  breastplates  and  helmets,  and 
they  carry  a  sword  on  each  side.  Tiie  sword  they  wear  on 
their  left  side  is  by  far  the  longest,  for  that  on  the  right  is 
not  above  a  span's  length.  That  select  body  of  infintry, 
which  forms  part  of  the  general's  life-gusurds,  is  armed  with 
lances  and  bucklers,  but  the  rest  of  the  phalanx  have  a  spear 
and  a  long  shield,  besides  which  they  bear  a  saw  and  a 
basket,  a  spade  and  a  hatchet ;  they  also  carry  with  them  a 
cord,  a  sickle,  a  chain,  and  provisions  for  three  days !  so  that 
a  Roman  foot-soldier  is  but  very  little  different  from  a  beast 

OF  BURDEN.''^ 

According  to  a  military  custom,  established  in  an  early 
period  of  the  commonwealth,  every  Roman  soldier  chose  his 
favourite  comrade ;  and  by  that  tie  of  friendship  all  were 
mutually  bound  to  share  every  danger  with  their  fellows.^ 
Saint  Paul,  alluding  to  this  practice,  terms  Epaphroditus  his 
companion  in  labour  andftuow^mlditr,  (Phil.  ii.  25.)  Fur- 
ther, '*  it  is  well  known  that  the  Roman  soldiers  were  not 
allowed  to  marry ;  by  this  prohibition  the  Roman  providence, 
as  much  as  possible,  studying  to  keep  their  military  disem- 
barrassed from  the  cares  and  distractions  of  secular  life. 
To  this  law  the  apostle  refers ;  no  one  that  warreih,  bntan- 

OLETH    HIMSELF   WITH  THE   AFFAIRS   OF   THIS    LIFE;    that    hc 

may  please  him  who  hath  chosen  him  to  be  a  soldier,  (2  Tim. 

ii.  4o; 

'*  The  names  of  those  who  died  or  were  cashiered  for  mis- 
conduct were  expunged  from  the  muster-roll.  To  this  cus- 
tom, probably,  the  following  text  alludes ;  in  this  view  the 
similitude  is  verj  striking,  7  u;f^  not  blot  out  his  name  out 
of  the  BOOK  of  life,  (Rev.  iii.  5.)* 

**  The  triumphant  advancement  of  the  Christian  religion 
through  the  worid,  St.  Paul  compares  to  the  irresistible  pro- 
gress of  a  victorious  army,  before  *which  eyery  fortified place^ 
and  all  opposition^  hovr  formidable  soever,  yielded  and  fell. 
(2  Cor.  x.  4.}  fhr  the  voeapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal^ 
out  mighty  tkrough  God^  to  the  pulling  down  of  strongholds  ; 
easting  down  imaginations^  and  every  thing  thai  exaUdh  itself 
against  the  knowledge  of  God,  ana  bringing  into  captivity 
every  thought  to  the  wedtence  of  Christ  J  Saving  spoiled  prin- 
eipalities  and  powers^  he  made  a  show  of  them  openly^  triumph" 
ing  over  them. 


I; 


>  Fniaer'8  Notes  on  the  Hillfl  at  the  Foot  of  the  Himala  Mountains,  p.  226. 
London,  1820.  4to. 

•  Josephus,  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  iii.  c.  6.  (5.  Harwood's  Introduction,  vol.ii. 
I.  82.    Tne  following  particulars,  collected  from  Roman  authors,  will  con- 

Jrm  and  illustrate  the  statements  of  Josephus :—" The  load  which  a  Ro- 
man soldier  carried  is  almost  incredible  (Virg.  Cjporjr.  iii.  916.  Horat.  Sat 
11.  10.);  victuals  icibarid)  forJl/Keen  days  (Cic.  Tusc.  li.  15, 16.),  sometimes 
more  (Liv.  Epit.  67.),  usually  com,  as  bein^  lighter,  sometimes  drest  food 
(.cocttu  cUnUy  Liv.  iii.  27.),  utensils  (utensiUa,  ib.  42.),  a  saw,  a  basket,  a 
mattock,  an  axe,  a  hook,  and  leather  thone,  a  chain,  a  pot,  dx.  (Liv.  zzviii. 
46.  Horat.  Epod.  ix.  13.),  stakes  UBualljr  three  or  four,  sometimes  twelve 

g.iv.  iii.  27.) ;  the  whole  amounting  to  sirty  pounds  weight,  besides  arms : 
r  a  Roman  soldier  cont^dered  these  not  as  a  burden,  but  as  a  part  of  him- 
self (arma  membra  milites  ducebant  Cic  Tusc.  ii.  16.)."— Adam's  Roman 
Antiquities,  p.  377. 

•  Livy,  lib.  \x.  c.  39.  Tacitus,  Hist.  lib.  1.  c.  18.— Murphy's  note,  in  his 
translation  of  Tacitus,  vol.  v.  p.  356.  8vo.  edit. 

4  Tot;  ii  rrpmlivOf»tvoif,   tirnSii   yvvuixms   Oui    ttvvtrli   t»   yi  t«*   ve/rtwv 

•x*<r.  Dion.  Cassins,  lib.  Ix.  p.  961.  Reimar.  Tacitus,  speaking  of  some 
Roman  veterans,  says,  Neque  conjugiis  susdplendis  neque  alendis  liberis 
meti.    Taciti  Annales,  torn.  ii.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  27.  p.  210.  Dublin. 

•  It  is,  however,  possible  that  this  allusion  may  be  drawn  from  civil  life, 
In  which  case  the  meaning  of  the  above  cited  passage  will  be  this :— As  in 
states  and  cities,  those  who  obtained  freedom  and  fellowship  were  enrolled 
in  the  public  registers,  which  enrolment  was  their  title  to  the  privileges  of 
citizens ;  fui  the  King  of  Heaven,  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  engages  to  pre- 
serve in  his  register  and  enrolment,  in  the  book  of  life,  the  names  of  those 
who,  like  the  faithful  members  of  the  church  of  Sardis,  in  a  corrupted  and 
■opine  society,  shall  preserve  allegiance,  and  a  faithful  discharge  of  their 
Christian  duties.  He  will  own  them  as  his  fellow-citizens,  before  men  and 
aiwels.  Compare  Matt  xx.  32.  Luke  xii.  R  See  also  Psal.  Ixix.  2S.  Ezek. 
zifl.  9.  Exod.  xxxiii.  33.  Dan.  xii.  1.  Mai.  iii.  16.  Luke  x.  20.  Dr.  Woodhouse 
on  the  Apocalypse,  p.  84. 

•  Aur«7>«  T«  ef«,  exceeding  powerful.  Moses  Is  caUed  «o~rito(  t«  ^i«, 
•xceeding  beautiful.  Acta  viii.  20. 

V  See  the  conquest  of  the  Gospel  and  its  triumph  over  idolatry  In  a  very 
Striking  manner  represented  by  Eusebiut,  lib.  z.  p.  463.  Cantab. 


(<  By  a  very  strikingr  metaplior,  taken  from  the  pa^  of  a 
soldier,  he  represents  the  wages  with  which  suf  rewards  those 
who  fight  under  her  banners^  to  be  certain  and  inevitable 
death.    The  waobs^  of  sin  is  death. 

"  Our  Lord  in  that  wonderful  prophecy  of  the  destructioii 
of  Jerusalem  accurately  represents  the  Roman  manner  of 
besieging  and  taking  towns, — which  was  by  investing  the 
place,  digging  a  deep  trench  round  it,  and  encompassing  it 
with  a  strong  wall,  to  prevent  escape,  and  consume  the  in- 
habitants by  famine.  ^The  days  shaU  come  upon  thee,  that 
thine  enemies  shall  cast  a  trench  about  thee^  and  compass  thee 
BOUND,  and  keep  thee  in  on  every  side  .•  and  shall  lau  thee  eoeu 
with  the  ^ouna,  and  thy  children  within  thee,  and  they  shall 
not  leave  in  thee  one  stone  upon  another  ;  because  thou  hwwest 
not  the  time  of  thy  visitaiion,    ^Luke  xx.  42,  43.) 

'*  In  expatiating  upon  the  difficulties  and  distresses  with 
which  the  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel  conflicted,  the  apos- 
tle Paul  in  a  strong  figure  compares  their  situation  to  that 
of  an  army  pent  up  in  a  narrow  place-— anfiov«cf  on  even^  side 
— ^but  not  totally  jn-ecluded  from  an  escape^ — ^their  condition  to 
the  last  degree  perplexed  and  wretched^  yet  not  altogether 
desperate  and  forlorn,  (2  Cor.  iv.  8.)  We  are  troubled  on  i 
evary  side,  yet  not  distressed.-  we  are  perplexed^  but  not  in 


nee  more,  '*  as  among  the  other  military  honours  and  re- 
compenses, rich  and  splendid  crowns,^^  frequently  of  gold^ 
were  publicly  bestowed  upon  the  illustrious  conqueror,  and 
upon  everv  man  who,  acting  worthy  the  Roman  name,  had 
distinguished  himself  by  his  valour  and  his  virtue — in  allur 
sion  to  ^Ai«  custom  how  beautiful  and  striking  are  those  many 

Passages  of  Sacred  Scripture,  which  represent  Jesus  Christ, 
efore  angels  and  the  whole  assembled  worlds  acknowledg- 
ing and  applauding  distin^ished  piety,  and  publicly  confer- 
ring crowns  of  immortal  glory  upon  persevering  and  victorious 
holiness.  Be  thou  faitKjul  unto  aeath .-  /  unit  give  thee  a 
CROWN  of  life,  (Rev.  ii.  10.)^  Blessed  is  the  man  that  endU' 
reth  temptation  /  for  when  he  is  tried,  he  shall  receive  the  crowiv 
of  life  (James  i.  12.),  which  the  Lord  hath  promised  to  them 
that  love  him.  When  the  chief  shepherd  shall  appear,  ye  shall 
receive  a  CTUOWVi/'    '       ..    -  ^  .  .»  -  ir^  . 

/  have  fought  a  t 

kept  the  f(&h:  t  ^  ^  ^ 

righteousness,  which  the  Lord  the  righietmsjudge  shall  give  me 
at  that  day/  and  not  to  me  only,  InU  unto  all  them  also  that 
love  his  appearinjg,^^  (2  Tim.  iv.  8.) 

IV.  But  the  highest  military  honour  that  could  be  conferred 
in  the  Roman  state  was  a  triumph,  or  solemn  procession, 
with  which  a  victorious  general  and  his  army  advanced 
through  the  city  to  the  capitol ;  and  which  was  the  most 
grandand  magnificent  spectacle  ever  beheld  in  ancient  times. 
**  After  a  d^isive  batUe  gained,  and  the  complete  conquest 
of  a  kingdom,  the  most  illustrious  captives  in  war,  kings, 
princes,  and  nobles,  with  their  wives  and  children,  to  Uie 
perpetual  infamy  of  this  people,  w^ere,  with  the  last  dis- 
honour and  ignominy,  led  m  tetters  before  the  general's  cha- 
riot, through  the  public  streets  of  Rome:  scaffolds  being 
every  where  erected,  the  streets  and  public  places  crowdeo, 
and  this  barbarous  and  uncivilized  nation  all  the  while  in 
the  highest  excess  of  joy,  and  in  the  full  fruition  of  a  spe- 
tacle  that  was  a  reproach  to  humanity.  Nor  was  only  the  » 
sovereign  of  large  and  opulent  kingdoms,  the  magnanimous 
hero'2  who  had  fought  valiantly  far  his  country  and  her  liber- 

*  Rom.  vl.  23.  0\{^«ria,  the  pay  of  a  soldier.  o4/wri«v  m  0^p%li*m, — 
x«7ivi>'itMt'7i$  otLyvpiiv  :  Brininng  money  to  pay  the  army.  Dion.  Halicam. 
tom.  i.  p.  668.  Oxon.  AmCmv  o^m9»»  t*  ««*  t'  »kk»  o«-»r  tSt*  rn  rvfuhm. 
p.  587. 

•  Harwood's  Introd.  vol.  ii.  pp.  B^—tiB. 

19  £T<^Hrevc  twi  rmig  viKntttrvxvovq — xfureuf  tK»Zt :  He  received  several 
erounu  of  gold  on  acconnt  of  his  victorieii.  Dion.  Caaslus,  lib.  jtlU.  p. 
331.  edit.  Reimar.  Vid.  etiam  notas Fabricii  ad loc.  Toic  Si  in  vMnprnlnT^r* 
x»i  «-Ti^«vev  tKmtuf  $Smxt :  To  those  who  had  conquered  in  the  naval 
engagement  he  gave  crottns  of  olive.  Lib.  ^lix.  p.  99/.  See  also  pp.  637. 
660.  So  also  Josephus  aavs  that  Titus  gave'  erotent  of  gold  to  those  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  siege  of  JTerusalem;  rT$^»vov(  twthiu 
Xpvrev;.    ficli.  Jud.  lib.  viL  p.  40i.  Bee  also  p.  412.  Havercamp. 

*•  Behind  the  children  and  their  train  walked  Perseus  himself  [the  cap- 
tive icing  of  Macedon],  and  wearing  sandals  of  the  iasbion  of  his  country. 
He  had  the  appearance  of  a  man  overwhelmed  with  terror,  and  whose 
reason  almost  staggered  under  the  load  of  his  misfortunes.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  great  number  of  friends  and  frvourites,  whose  coimtenancea 
were  oppressed  with  sorrow ;  and  who,  by  fijting  their  weeping  eyes  con- 
tinualiy  upon  their  prince,  testified  to  the  spectators  that  it  was  his  lot 
which  they  lamented,  and  that  they  were  regardless  of  their  own.  Piu. 
tarchi  Vitn,  in  Mmil  torn.  ii.  pp.  186,  187.  edit  Brian!. 

t*  Thus,  at  the  conclusion  or  the  second  Punic  war,  the  Numidian  and 
Carthaginian  captive  generals  were  led  in  triumph.  Appian.  tom.  i.  p.  5f). 
edit.  Tollii.  AmsL  1670.  Several  kings,  princes,  and  generals  were  also 
led  in  Pompey'a  tilumph.    Appian.  tom.  i.  p.  417. 
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ties,  the  weak  and  tender  sex,  bom  to  a  happier  ^te,  and 
yoang  children,'  insensible  of  their  wretched  condition,  led 
in  triumph  ;  but  vast  numbers  of  wagons,  full  of  rich  fur^ 
niture,  statutes,  pictures,  plate,  vaseft,  vests,'  of  which  they 
had  stripped  palaces  and  the  houses  of  the  gpreat;  and  carts 
loaded  with  the  arms  they  had  taken  from  the  enemy,  and 
with  the  coin,*  of  the  empires  they  had  conquer^,  pillaged, 
and  enslaved,  preceded  the  triumphal  car.  On  this  most 
splendid  occasion,  imperial  Rome  was  a  scene  of  universal 
festivity  :  the  temples  were  all  thrown  open,  were  adorned 
with  garlands,  and  filled  with  clonds  of  incense  and  the 
richest  perfumes  ;<  the  spectators  were  clothed  in  white  gar^ 
ments:^  hecatombs  of  victims  were  slain,^  and  the  most 
sumptuous  entertainments'  were  given.  The  illustrious  cap- 
tives, after  having  been  dragged  through  the  city  in  this  pro- 
cession, and  thus  publicly  exposed,  were  generally  imprison- 
ed, frequently  strangled  and  aespatched^  in  dungeons,  or  sold 
for  slaves.* — ^To  teSerai  of  these  well  known  circumstances 
attenduig  a  Boman  triumph,  the  sacred  writers  evidently 
allude  in  the  following  passages.  ,In  the  Jirst  of  which 
Jesus  Christ  is  represented  as  a  great  eonoueror,  who,  aJ^r 
having  totally  vanquiahed  and  subjugated  all  the  empires  and 
kinedoms  of  false  religion,  and  overturned  the  mighty  e^/o- 
UMmerU  of  Judaitm  and  Paganism,  supported  by  the  greai 


and  ptnoerful,  celebrates  a  roost  maffnifleenf  triumph  over 
them,  leads  them  in  procession,  openly  exposing  them  to  the 
view  of  the  wholk.  woRLn,  as  the  captives  of  his  omnipo- 
tence, and  the  trophies  of  his  Gospel !  Having  spoiled  prind^ 
polities  and  powers,  he  made  a  show  of  them  openly,  triumphing 
over  them  /»o — ^The  second  passage,  whose  beautiful  and  strik- 
ing imagery  is  taken  from  a  Roman  triumph,  occurs  in  9 
Cor.  ii.  14--16.  Now  thanks  be  unto  God,  who  always  caus- 
eth  us  to  triumph  in  Christ,  and  maketh  manifest  the  sasour 
of  his  knowledge  by  us  in  every  place.  For  we  are  unto  Qod 
a  sweet  savour  of  Christ,  in  them  that  are  saved,  and  in  them 
that  perish ;  to  the  one  toe  are  a  sammr  of  death  unto  death/ 
and  to  the  other,  of  life  unto  life.  In  this  passage  God  Al- 
mighty, in  very  striking  sentiments  and  language,  is  repre- 
sented as  leading  the  apostles  in  iriumph^^  throu^  the  world 
showing  them  every  where  as  the  monuments  of  his  grace 
and  mercy,  and  by  their  means  difusine  in  every  place  the 
odour  of  tne  knowledge  of  God — in  reference  to  a  triumph, 
when  all  the  temples  were  filled  with  fragrance,  and  the 
whole  air  breathed  perfume ; — and  the  apostle,  continuinff 
the  allusion,  adds,  that  this  odour  would  prove  the  means  of 
the  salvation  of  some,  and  destruction  of  others— as  in  a 
triumph,  after  the  pomp  and  procession  was  concluded,  some 
of  the  captives  were  put  to  death,  others  eaoed  alive,^'*^^ 


PART  III. 

SACRED  ANTIQUITIES  OF  THE  JEWS,  AND  OF  OTHER  NATIONS  INCIDENTALLY  MENTIONED 

IN  THE   SCRIPTURES. 

CHAPTER  I. 

OF    SACRED    PLACES. 


Th«  whole  world  beisg  Ae  workmanship  of  God,  ^Jiere  is 
■o  place,  in  which  men  may  not  testify  their  reverence  for 
His  supreme  Majesty.  From  the  very  beginning  of  time 
some  place  was  always  appropriated  to  the  solemn  duties  of 
religious  worship.  Adam,  even  during  his  continuance  in 
Paradise,  had  some  place  where  to  present  himself  before 
the  Lord ;  and,  after  nis  expulsion  thence,  his  sons  in  like 
manner  had  whither  to  bring  their  oblations  and  sacrifices. 
This,  nrobably,  was  the  reason  why  Cain  did  not  immedi- 
ately fall  upon  his  brother,  when  his  ofiering  was  refused, 
because  pernaps  the  solemnity  and  religion  or  the  place,  and 
the  sensible  appearance  of  the  divine  Majesty  there,  struck 

•  Plntarch,  In  his  account  of  the  triamph  of  JEmilhis  at  the  conquent  of 
Xacedoa,  repre«eat8  this  traitical  circumstance  in  a  very  affecting  manner. 
The  king's  chUdrtn  were  alao  led  captive,  and  along  with  them  a  train  of 
nurses,  and  tutors,  and  governors ;  all  bathed  in  tears,  stretching  out  their 
hands  to  the  spectators,  and  teaching  the  children  to  entreat  and  supplicate 
tbeir  mercy.  There  were  two  boys  and  a  girl,  whoso  tender  age  rendered 
them  insensible  to  the  greatness  of  their  calamity,  and  this  their  insensi- 
bility was  the  most  affecting  circumstance  in  their  unhappy  condition. 
Phuareh.  iEmil.  torn.  ii.  p.  186.    See  also  Appian.  p.  417.  edit.  Amst  lt)70. 

•  K^arqpa;  m^yvfivf^  kmi  itip«7»,  xui  ^tsA.*;  it«»  xv\(XM(.  PlntATCh,  ibid. 
p.  497.      A<XttaiA.«Te*(  MvS'pteeo-t   xxi  ypao;«<$  k««  xoXOff'ff'ei;  ».  K.  p.  496.   See 

also  Appian.  torn.  i.  p.  58.  and  p.  417.    ToUii. 

•  Aviftf  inv-epivev?*  Tpi«-%tA.ie<,  vtfttVMt  ptMrlif  mpyvfovw  ».  X.     E<t» 

furm  TBw7»w5  ci  to  »9/nTft»  ffpovrif.  Plutarch.  tom.  ii.  p.  184.  Appian. 
p.  417. 

•  II»(  ^ff  «««<  arvwxTo,  xeii  rrt^mvmv  xai  $vfitufi»1mv  qr  «X.irpi|(.  Plutarch. 
torn.  i.  p.  496.  6r.  8to. 

>  Niveos  ad  frena  Quirites.  Juvenal.  Sot  x.  ver.  45.  K»0»psi(  •rSvn 
*ixiie-t»nf*i»tn.    Plutarch,  p.  496.  Steph. 

•  MiTs  TOVT»U(  nyovli  xpvrexipM  rpo^mi  jSewc,  /x«rev  ctxert,  /tilpattf 
^rmnfU9oi  x»«  Tr§f»ft»r:  After  these  were  led  one  hnndred  and  twenty 
bt  oxen,  which  had  their  horns  gilded,  and  which  were  adorned  with 
ribands  and  garlands.    Plutarch,  ii.  p.  88^. 

^  »  A$i<e^i»e«  Si  »f  t«  Ka«-i7»Xiot>  i  Zxtiriwy,  tijv  ftiv  -mtftrnv  xmrtirmvriv^ 
•i'«-T«s  Si*  TOv(  c>tA.9v«,  mrirtf  t^og  icriv,  »f  to  I'lpov.  Appian.  tom.  i.  p.  59. 
edit.  Anist.  1670.  >  r  yy  f 

•  UxfitK^wv  S'i(  XjMwtTmKisv^  9vitv»  tq*v  aixf««X«»T«*r,  Af  fripei  tmv  ^p«i^ 
Ut(  n'Mptyay9wT.»*  \ai^nx.irc].  Appian.  p.  4 !&  FoT  example,  Arlstobulus, 
kinr  of  the  Jews,  after  having  been  exposed,  and  dragged  through  the  city 
InPompey's  triamph,  was  immediately,  after  the  procession  was  con- 
cluded, put  to  death:  Tigraoes,  some  time  afterwards,  ApiTToCeuxe;  lu^vc 
wp*^'.  «»•  Tiyp-mj  vo-rtfov.  Appian.  de  Bellis  Mithrid.  p.  419.  Amst. 
1670.    Seealsop.  4Ca 

•  Longe  plnrimos  eaptlvos  ex  Etruscis  ante  corrum  dozlt,  qoibus  sub 
hasta  venomdatto.    Livy,  Ub.  vl.  p.  409.  edit.  Elz.  1634. 


him  with  a  reverential  awe  that  might  cause  .him  to  defer  his 
villanous  design  till  he  came  into  the  field  where  he  slew 
him. 

The  patriarchs,  both  before  and  after  the  flood,  used  altars 
and  mountains  and  groves  for  the  same  purpose :  thus  w© 
read  of  Noah's  building  an  altar  to  the  Lora,  and  offering 
bumtofferings  upon  it.  (Gen.  viii.  20.)  Abraham,  when  he 
was  called  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  erected  altars 
wherever  he  pitched  his  tent  (Gen.  xii.  8.  and  xiii.  4.) :  he 
planted  a  grove  in  Beersheba,  and  called  there  on  the  name  of 
the  Lord  (Gen.  xxi.  33.)  :  and  it  was  upon  a  mountain  that 
God  ordered  him  to  offer  up  his  son  Isaac.  TGen.  xxii.  2.) 
Jacob  in  particular  called  a  place  by  the  name  of  God's  House, 
where  he  vowed  to  pay  the  tithes  of  all  that  God  should  give 
him.  (Gen.  xxviii.  22.) 

There  were  several  Public  places  appropriated  to  the  reli- 
gious worship  of  the  Jews,  viz.  1.  The  Tabernacle,  which  in 
time  gave  place  to,  2.  The  Temple,  both  of  which  are  often- 
times in  Scripture  called  the  Sanctuary ;  between  which  there 
was  no  other  difference  as  to  the  principal  design  (though 

<•  Coloss.  ii.  15.  epiM/uStvo-M;  auTov;,  Leading  them  in  triumph. 

It  epiMMSiucvTi  hti*s,  Causeth  us  to  triumph ;  rather,  Leaaeth  us  about 
in  triumph.  EdpiatftSiu^x  xm<  atyttfi^-,,  He  was  led  in  triumph,  and  then  put 
to  death.  Appian.  p.  403.  Amst.  1670.  "The  Greelc  word,  ^p«»/«Ciw9irTi 
will' It  Kii-  1-1.1  it  '-'II.  *  tia  to  triumph,  properly  signifies  to  trium^ 
ovr  r  ur  in  Uuiii  IN  /rnw.'.iA,  as  our  translators  themselves  have  rightl/ 
re.i'l' rinil  \i  in  inotliirr  ||>i  ce,  Coloss.  ii.  1.5.  And  so  the  apostle's  tnia 
m<  i/in^g  3a- plainly  ilji»:  Now  thanks  be  to  God,  who  always  triumpheth 
ov-  r  n#  In  CftinU  "  hndit*L  us  about  in  triumph,  as  it  were  m  solemn  pro- 
ce-:-inn.  Tjii«  yk^Ulis  a  km'St  congruous  and  beautiful  sense  of  his  words. 
Arl  m  uMpx  lo  diflplav  Hn  force  of  his  fine  sentiment,  in  its  full  compass 
an  I  .  .1  .ixt  !..r  it  1  ■-  ..lUr  ed,  that  when  St.  Paul  represents  himself  and 
otli  i^ 1^  1  .J  1  l:  In  triumph,  like  so  many  captives,  by  the  pre- 
vailing power  and  efficacy  of  Gospel  grace  and  truth,  nis  words  naturally 
imply  and  suggest  three  things  worthy  of  particular  notice  and  attention  ; 
namely,  a  contest,  a  victory,  and  an  open  show  of  his  victory."  (Brekell's 
Discourses,  pp.  141,  142.)  "While  God  was  leading  about  such  men  in 
triumph,  he  made  them  very  serviceable  and  successful  in  promoting 
Christian  knowledire  in  every  place  wherever  they  came."  (Ibid.  p.  151.) 

»«  Harwood's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  ii.  pp.  29—34.  coW 
lated  With  Brunings's  disquisition  De  Triumpho  Romanonim  in  the  Appen- 
dix to  his  Compendium  Antiquitatum  Graecarum  (pp.  415 — 434.),  which 
seems  to  have  guided  Dr.  Harwood  in  his  manner  of  illustrating  a  Roman 


triumph, 
tation. 


He  has,   however,  greatly  improved  upon  Brunings's  DlMer- 
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there/was  in  beauty  and  workmanship)  than  that  the  taber- 
nacle was  a  moYeaole  temple,  as  the  temple  was  an  immove- 
able tabernacle;  on  whicn  account  the  tabernacle  is  some- 
times called  the  temple  (1  Sam.  i.  9.  and  iii.  3.),  as  the  tem- 
ile  is  sometimes  called  the  tabernacle.  TJer.  x.  20.  Lam.  ii. 
)  3.  Tliere  were  also  places  of  worsnip  called  in  Scrip- 
ture High  Places^  used  promiscuously  during  the  times  of 
both  the  tabernacle  and  temple  until  the  captivity ;  and,  lastly, 
there  were  St/nagoguea  amonff  the  Jews,  and  other  places, 
used  only  for  prayer,  called  J'roseuchx  or  Oraiories^  which 
chiefly  obtaineci  alter  the  captivity ;  of  these  various  struc- 
tures some  account  will  be  found  m  the  following  sections. 


SECTION  L 


OF  THE  TABERNACLE. 


I.  Deferent  tabemaclet  in  uae  among  the  laraelitet. — ^11.  Thi 
Tabbrkacle,  90  called  by  way  of  eminence,  not  of  Egyp' 
Han  origin, — Itt  molma/*.—- m.  Form  and  conetruction  of 
the  tabemacle.'^Ilo  contentt^^lV.  If  migroHont. 

I.  Mention  is  made  in  the  Old  Testament  of  three  different 
tabernacles  previously  to  the  erecUon  of  Solomon's  temple. 
Thejhrst,  which  Moses  erected,  is  called  the  Tabemaeie  of 
the  Congregation  (Exod.  xxxiii.  7.) ;  here  he  gave  audience, 
heard  causes,  and  inouired  of  Jehovah,  and  here  also,  at  first, 
perhaps  the  public  offices  of  religion  were  solemnized.  The 
«eama  tabernacle  was  that  erected  by  Moses  for  Jehovah,  and 
at  hb  express  command,  partly  to  be  a  palace  of  his  presence 
as  the  kin^  of  Israel  (Exod.  xl.  34, 36.),  and  partly  to  be  the 
medium  of  Uie  most  solemn  public  worship,  which  the  peo- 
ple were  to  pay  to  him.  ^26— 29.)  This  tabernacle  was 
erected  on  Uie  first  day  of  the  first  month  in  the  second  year 
after  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt.  The  third 
public  tabernacle  was  that  erected  by  Davidm  his  own  city, 
for  Uie  reception  of  the  ark,  when  ne  received  it  from  the 
house  of  Obed-Edom.  (2  Sam.  vi.  7.  1  Chron.  xvi.  1.)  Of 
the  second  of  these  tabernacles  we  are  now  to  treat,  which 
was  called  the  tabernacle  by  way  of  distinction.  It  was 
a  moveable  chapel,  so  contrived  as  to  be  taken  to  pieces  and 
put  together  again  at  pleasure,  for  the  convenience  of  carry- 
ing it  from  place  to  place. 

II.  It  has  been  imagined  that  this  tabernacle,  together  with 
all  its  furniture  and  appurtenances,  was  of  Egyptian  origin : 
that  Moses  projected  it  after  the  fashion  of  some  such  struc- 
ture which  he  nad  observed  in  Egypt,  and  which  was  in  use 
among  other  nations ;  or  that  God  directed  it  to  be  made  with 
a  view  of  indulging  the  Israelites  in  a  compliance  with  their 
customs  and  modes  of  worship,  so  far  as  there  was  nothins 
in  them  directly  sinful.  The  heathen  nations,  it  is  true,  had 
such  tabernacles  or  portable  shrines  as  are  alluded  to  by  the 
prophet  Amos  (v.  26. \  which  might  bear  a  great  resemblance 
to  tnat  of  the  Jews ;  out  it  has  neither  been  proved,  nor  is  it 
probable,  that  they  had  them  before  the  Jews,  and  that  the 
Almighty  so  far  condescended  to  indulge  the  Israelites,  a 
waywara  people,  and  prone  to  idolatry,  as  to  introduce  them 
into  his  own  worship.  It  is  far  more  likely  that  the  heathens 
derived  their  tabernacles  from  that  of  the  Jews,  who  had  the 
whole  of  their  religion  immediately  from  God,  than  that  the 
Jews,  or  rather  that  God  should  take  them  from  the  heathens.) 

The  materials  of  the  tabernacle  were  provided  by  the  peo- 
ple; every  one  brought  his  oblation  according  to  his  ability  : 
those  of  the  first  quality  offered  gold,  those  of  a  middle  con- 
dition brought  silver  and  brass,  and  shittim-wood  ;>  and  the 
offerings  of  the  meaner  sort  consisted  of  yam,  fine  linen, 
goats'  hair  and  skins ;  nor  were  the  women  backward  in  con- 
tributing to  this  work,  for  they  willingly  brought  in  their 
bracelets,  ear-rings,  and  other  ornaments,  and  such  of  them 
as  were  skilful  in  spinning  made  yarn  and  thread.  In  short, 
the  liberality  of  the  people  on  this  occasion  was  so  great, 
that  Moses  was  obliged  oy  proclamation  to  forbid  any  more 
offerings,  and  thereby  restrain  the  excessive  zeal  of  the  peo- 
ple for  that  service.  QExod.  xxxv.  and  xxxvi.) 

>  The  hypotheait  above  noticed  was  advanced  bv  Spencer  In  his  learned, 
but  In  many  respecta  fanciful,  treatise,  De  LeeiuttM  If  cbrseoruiii,  lib.  iii. 
diaa.  i.  c.  3.  and  oisa.  vl.  c.  I.  His  arguments  were  examined  and  refuted 
bv  Buddeua  in  his  Historia  Ecciesiaatica  Veteria  Teatainenti,  part  i.  pp. 
310.  64a 

•  This  9hitHm^V)Ood  la  aunpoaed  to  have  been  either  the  acacia  or  the 
cedar,  both  which  grow  in  Egrpt  and  in  Syria.  The  acacia  la  delineated 
by  Proaper  Alplnua,  D»  Plantia  -ffiffyptiacia,  c.  4.  Haaaelaniat  found  it  in 
Paleatine  (Tour  in  the  Levant,  p.  260.),  and  Dr.  Pococke  round  it  both  on 
Mount  Sinai  and  in  Egypt    The  cedar  haa  been  already  mantioned. 


This  tabemae  e  was  set  up  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  and 
carried  along  with  the  Israelites  from  place  to  place  as  they 
journeyed  towards  Canaan,  and  is  often  called  ttie  Tabemaett 
of  the  Congregation,  In  form,  it  appears  to  have  closely  re- 
sembled our  modem  tents,  but  it  was  much  larger,  having 
the  sides  and  roof  secured  with  boards,  hansings,  and  cover- 
ings, and  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  Targe  outer  court, 
which  was  enclosed  by  pillars,  posted  at  equal  distances, 
whose  spaces  were  filled  up  with  curtains  fixed  to  these  pil- 
lars :  whence  it  is  evident  that  this  tabernacle  conusted  nrst 
of  the  tent  or  house  itself,  which  was  covered,  and  next  of 
the  coutt  that  surrounded  it,  which  was  open :  all  which  are 
minutely  and  exactly  described  in  Exod.  xxv.— xxx.  xxxvi. 
— xl.  from  which  chapters  the  following  particulars  are 
abridged. 

HIT  llie  tent  itself  was  an  oblonff  square,  thirty  cubite  in 
length,  and  ten  in  height  and  breadtn.  The  inside  of  it  was 
divided  by  a  veil  or  han^ng,  made  of  rich  embroidered  linen, 
which  parted  the  Holy  Place,  which  is  called  ihefiret  taber^ 
naele  in  Heb.  ix.  2.  6.,  from  the  Holy  of  Holiea^  called  the 
second  tabernacle  in  Heb.  ix.  7;  In  the  former  stood  the  altar 
of  incense  overlaid  with  gold,  the  table  of  shew-bread,  con- 
sisting of  twelve  loaves,  and  the  great  candlestick  of  pure 
gold,  containing  seven  branches :  none  of  the  ^ple  were 
allowed  to  go  into  the  holy  place,  but  only  the  priests.  The 
Holy  of  Holies  (so  called  oecause  it  was  the  most  sacred 
place  of  the  tabernacle,  into  which  none  went  but  the  high- 
priest^  contained  in  it  the  ark,  called  the  ark  of  the  testimony 
j^xod.  XXV.  33.\  or  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  (Josh.  iy.  7.) 
This  was  a  small  chest  or  coffer  made  of  shittim-wood,  ovw- 
laid  with  gold,  into  which  were  put  the  two  tables  of  the  law 
(as  well  the  broken  ones,  say  the  Jews,  as  the  whole),  with 
the  pot  of  manna,  and  Aaron's  rod  that  budded.  (Heb.  ix.  4.) 
lliis  was  the  most  holy  of  all  the  sacred  furniture.  None 
but  ihepriesU  were  allowed  to  touch  it;  and  only  the  Kohath- 
ites,  the  sacerdotal  fiaunily,  were  permitted  to  carry  it,  with 
poles  made  of  shittim-wood,  also  overlaid  with  gold  inserted 
in  two  golden  rings  at  each  end.  (1  Kings  viii.  6.)  Hence 
Uzziah  the  Leviie  was  punished  with  death  for  touching  it. 
(2Sam.  vi.  7.) 

.  The  lid  or  covering  of  the  ark  was  wholly  of  solid  gold, 
and  called  the  meroy-seat :  at  the  two  ends  of  it  were  two 
cherubim  (or  hieroglyphic  figures,  the  form  of  which  it  is  inn 
possible  now  to  ascertam),  looking  inwards  towards  each  other, 
with  lyings  expanded,  which,  embracing  the  whole  circum- 
ference of  the  merey-seat,  met  on  each  side  in  the  middle. 
Here  the  Shechinah  or  Divine  Presence  rested,  both  in  the 
tabernacle  and  temple,  and  was  visibly  seen  in  the  appear- 
ance of  a  cloud  over  it.  (Lev.  xvi.  2.)  From  this  the  divine 
oracles  were  given  out  by  an  audible  voice,  as  often  as  Jeho- 
vah was  consulted  on  behalf  of  his  people,  f  Exod.  xxv.  22. 
Num.  vii.  890  And  hence  it  is  that  the  aik  is  called  the 
footstool  of  God  (Psal.  xcix.  5.),  who  is  so  often  said  in 
Scripture,  to  dwell  between  the  cherubim,  ^2  Kings  xix.  15. 
Psal.  Ixxx.  1.^  The  roof  of  the  tabernacle  was  a  sonare 
frame  of  planics,  resting  upon  their  bases,  and  over  these 
were  coverings  or  curtains  of  different  kinds ;  of  which  the 
first  on  the  inside  was  made  of  fine  linen,  curiously  embroi- 
dered in  various  colours  of  crimson  and  scarlet,  puiple,  and 
hyacinth.  The  next  was  made  of  goats*  hair  curiously  wove 
together ;  and  the  last,  or  outmost,  was  of  sheep  and  badgers' 
skins  (some  dyed  red,  and  others  of  azure  blue),  which 
served  to  preserve  the  other  rich  curtains  from  the  rain,  and 
to  protect  the  tabernacle  iteelf  from  the  injuries  of  the 
weather. 

The  tabernacle  was  surrounded  by  a  large  oblong  court, 
an  hundred  cubite  long,  and  fifty  broad,  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  which  stood  a  vessel,  called  the  Brazen  Laoer^  in  which 
the  prieste  washed  dieir  hands  and  feet,  whenever  they  were 
to  otTer  sacrifices,  or  go  into  the  tabernacle ;  and  directly  op- 
posite to  the  entrance  of  the  tabernacle  stood  the  Brazen 
Altar  of  burnt-offerings,  in  the  open  air,  in  order  that  the  in- 
terior might  not  be  spoiled  by  the  fiire,  which  was  at  first 
miraculously  kindled'  (Lev.  ix.  24.),  and  which  was  kept 

a  Ood  had  previoudy  ordered  that  the  fire  on  this  altar,  when  once 
kindled,  ahould  never  go  out.  (Lav.  vi.  12, 13.)  It  waa  reclconed  an  impioua 
presumption  to  make  uae  of  any  other  but  thia  aacred  fire  in  burning 
incense  l>efore  the  Lord ;  wliich  waa  sufiiciently  notified  to  Aaron  by  an 
injunction  given  him,  that  he  waa  to  lisht  the  wcenae  offered  to  Gud,  in 
the  moat  holy  place  on  the  great  day  of  expiation,  at  thia  fire  only.  (Lev. 
xvi.  12,  13.)  Notwithatanding  which  prohibition  Nariab  and  Abihu,  two 
unhappy  aona  of  Aaron,  forgetful  of  their  duly,  took  their  censers,  and 
putting  common  fire  in  them,  laid  incenae  thereon,  and  offered  atrange 
fire  before  the  Lord,  in  their  daily  miniatrationa,  which  profane  approach 
Ood  immediately  reaented  ;  for  we  are  told  that  a  fire  went  out  from  the 
Lord,  and  devoured  ihem,  oo  that  they  died.  (Lav.  x.  1.) 
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yyrpetoally  apon  it,  and  by  the  smoke  arising  from  the  vic- 
tims that  were  there  consumed. 

There  is  no  precept  in  the  law  to  make  the  altar  a  privi- 
leged place,  but  m  conformity  to  the  custom  of  other  nations 
the  Jews  seem  to  have  made  it  such ;  for^  from  the  words  in 
Exod.  xzi.  14.  where  Grod  ordered  the  wilful  murderer  to  be 
taken  from  hit  attar  ^  that  he  may  eUe^it  seems  unquestionably 
true,  that  both  in  the  wilderness  and  afterwards  in  Canaan, 
this  altar  continued  a  sanctuary  for  those  who  fled  unto  it ; 
and  very  probably  it  was  the  horns  of  this  altar  (then  at 
Gibeon^that  Adonijah  and  Joabtook  hold  of  (1  Kings  i.  50. 
and  ii.  88.),  for  the  temple  of  Solomon  was  not  then  erected.* 

After  the  Israelites  were  settled  in  the  land  of  promise,  it 
appears  that  this  tabernacle  was  surrounded  with  a  great 
many  other  tents  or  cells,  which  were  placed  about  it  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  buildings  were  afterwards  placed  round 
the  temple.  These  were  absolutely  necessary  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  priests  during  the  time  of  their  ministration,  and 
for  laying  up  the  utensifi  and  provisions  which  were  used  in 
^e  taoemaele.  Tliis  ciroumstance  explains  what  is  related  of 
Eli*s  sons  ^ing  into  the  kitchen  wnere  the  peace-offerings 
were  dressing,  and  taking  out  of  the  pots  whatever  the  flesh- 
hook  brought  up.  (1  Sam.  ii.  14.^  And  thus  Eli  is  said  to  be 
Imd  down  m  his  place  (iii.  3.),  tnat  is,  was  ffone  tobed  in  one 
of  these  tents  near  the  tabernacle,  next  to  wnich  Samuel  lay, 
which  made  him  (being  then  a  child)  nm  to  Eli,  when  he 
heard  the  voice  of  me  Lord,  thinking  that  Eli  had  called  (4, 
5,  &c.^ :  and  this  also  explains  what  is  said  of  David  (Matt. 
zii.  4.),  that  he  entered  into  the  hmue  of  God  and  did  eat  the 
9kew4>rtad,  that  is,  he  came  to  the  priest's  habitation,  whic^ 
was  among  these  tents  round  the  taoemaele,  and  which  were 
rcekoned  as  parts  of  the  house  of  God. 

When  the  tabernacle  was  finished,  it  was  consecrated, 
with  all  the  fumiture  therein,  by  being  anointed  with  a  pecu- 

>  It  is  evideat  from  this  and  other  passafss  of  Scriptare,  that  the  altar 
was  considered  as  an  asylum ;  and  It  is  well  Icnown  that,  among  almost  all 
the  bevihen  natioDS  of  antiquity,  the  altars  of  their  deities  were  accounted 
ao  sacred  that  the  Ttlest  miscreant  found  safety,  if  he  once  reached  an 
altar.  Hence  aroso  manv  abuses,  and  justice  was  greatly  perverted :  so 
that  it  became  a  maxim  that  the  guilty  should  be  punished  even  though 
tbey  should  have  talien  refuge  there.  We  have  remarked  above  that  the 
prMumptooos  murderer  was,  by  divine  command,  to  be  dragged  thence 


and  pot  to  death.  Euripides  thus  alludes  to  a  similar  ordinance  among  the 
heathen  nations  in  his  time : — 

JUsov  ymf  mvifm  Xfn  *»»»(  w»rxttv  «ii. 

Eurip.  Frag.  42.  edit.  Margrave. 

In  EtagiMi  ttios  ."— 

"If  an  imrighteoas  man,  availing  himself  of  the  law,  shonld  claim  the 
jyrotection  of  the  altar,  I  would  drag  him  to  justice,  nor  fear  the  wrath  of 
the  gods :  Ibr  it  is  necessary  that  a  wiclced  man  should  always  suffer  for 
-•       ' Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  1  Kings  ii.  30. 


liar  oil,  prepared  by  divine  command  for  that  Tenr  purpose 
(Exod.  XXX.  22,  &c.),  after  which  God  made  His  people 
sensible  of  His  special  presence  in  it,  covering  it  with  a 
cloud  which  overshadowed  it  by  day,  and  by  night  gave  lieht, 
as  if  it  had  been  a  fire,  and  by  giving  answers  in  an  audible 
manner  from  the  ark  when  consulted  by  the  high-priest. 
Whenever  the  Israelites  changed  their  camp  the  tabernacle 
was  taken  down,  and  every  Levite  knew  what  part  he  was 
to  carry,  for  this  was  a  part  of  their  office ;  and  sometimes, 
upon  extraordinary  occasions,  the  priests  themselves  bore  the 
ark,  as  when  they  passed  over  Jordan,  and  besieged  Jericho. 
(Josh.  iii.  14.  and  vi.  6.)  Concerning  the  manner  of  carry- 
ing the  several  parts  of  it,  see  Num.  iv.  When  they  en- 
camped, tiie  tabernacle  stood  always  in  the  midst,  being 
surrounded  by  the  army  of  the  Israelites  on  all  sides  in  a 

auadrang^ar  form, divided  according  to  their  several  tribes: 
le  Israelitish  camp  being  at  the  distance  of  two  thousand 
cubits  from  the  tabernacle,  which  by  computation  is  reckoned 
a  mile,  and  is  called  a  Sabhath-day^a  journey  (Acts  i.  13.), 
as  beinff  the  distance  they  had  to  ^  on  that  day  to  the  place 
of  worship.  Moses  and  Aaron,  with  the  priests  and  Levites, 
encamped  in  their  tents  next  the  tabernacle,  between  it  and 
the  army ;  as  represented  in  the  diagram  inserted  in  page  86. 
mpra, 

iV.  The  tabernacle  being  so  constructed  as  to  be  taken  to 
pieces  and  put  together  again  as  occasion  required,  it  was 
removed  as  often  as  the  camp  of  the  Israelites  moved  from 
one  station  to  another ;  and  thus  accompanied  them  in  all 
their  marohes,  until  tiiey  arrived  at  the  land  of  Canaan.  It 
was  at  first  set  up  at  Gifgal,  being  the  first  encampment  of 
the  Israelites  in  Canaan ;  and  here  it  continued  lor  about 
seven  years,  during  which  Joshua  was  occupied  in  the  con 
quest  of  that  coun^.  Afterwards,  it  was  pitched  in  Shiloh, 
being  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  country  then  subdued  ;  on 
being  restored  by  the  Philistines,  who  had  taken  it  and  de- 

rwited  it  in  the  temple  of  one  of  their  idols,  as  related  in 
Sam.  iv.  10,  11.  v.  vi.,  it  remained  for  twenty  years  in  tho 
custody  of  Abinadab  of  Gibeah,  and  afterwards  (for  three 
months)  in  the  house  of  Obed-EdoYn,  whence  David  brought 
it  with  great  solemnity  into  that  part  of  Jerusalem  which 
was  cal^  Uie  city  of  David.  (2  Sam.  vi.  17.  1  Chron.  xv. 
35.  xvi.  1.)  Here  it  remained  until  it  was  deposited  in  the 
temple  of  Solomon,  where  (having  been  sobsequently  re- 
moved) it  was  again  replaced  by  order  of  the  pious  xing 
Joeiah.  (3  Chron.  xxxv.  3.)  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
consumed  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar.' 

s  Bchulzii  Archaeol.  Hebr.  pp.  189— 2M.:  Pareau.  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  M— 
101.:  Reiandi  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  11—31. ;  Home's  Hist  of  the  Jews,  toL  IL 
pp.  13(^138. ;  Brunings,  AnUq.  Hebr.  pp.  14&— 169. 
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Govt  of  the  Gentilei. 


Plan  oi  the  Todui  ax  Jsanaiuoi,  according  to  Lmoj  and  CaloMt. 


SECTION  11, 


OF  THC  TEMPLE. 


L  TA«  temple  of  SoletMH.-^IL  The  tecond  temple,^Iu  va- 
rioue  courtt. — Reverence  of  the  Jew*  fer  */«— III.  J^otice  of 
the  tempUe  eU  UeliopoHe  and  Gerizim.  ' 

Accx>itDiiro  to  the  opinion  of  some  writers,  thexe  were  thru 
temples,  Tiz.  ^e  first,  erected  by  Solomon ;  the  second,  by 
Zerubbabel  and  Joshua,  the  high-priest ;  and  the  third,  by 
Herod  a  few  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  Bat  this  opi- 
nion is  Tory  properly  rejeeted  by  the  Jews:  who  do  not 
allow  the  third  to  be  a  new  temple,  bat  only  the  second  tem- 
ple rebuilt :  and  this  opinion  corresponds  with  the  prophecy 
of  Hagffai  (ii.  9.)*  that  the  glory  of  this  latter  houee — ^^e  tem- 
ple buUt  by  Zerubbabel,  ehould  he  greater  than  that  of  the 
former!  which  prediction  was  uttered  with  reference  to  the 
Messiah's  honoarinff  it  with  his  presence  and  ministry. 

I.  The  first  temple  is  that  which  usually  bears  the  name 
of  Soix)MOiv ;  the  materials  for  which  were  provided  by  David 
before  his  death,  though  the  edifice  was  raised  by  his  son. 
ft  stood  on  Mount  Monah,  an  eminence  of  the  mountainous 
ridge  in  the  Scriptures  termed  Mount  Sion  (Psal.  cxxxii. 
13,  14.),  which  had  been  purchased  of  Araunah  or  Oman  the 
Jebusite.  rs  Sam.  zxiv.  23,  24.  1  Chron.  yd.  25.)  The 
plan  and  wnole  model  of  this  superb  structure  were  formed 
after  that  of  the  tabernacle,  but  of  much  larger  dimensions. 
It  was  surrounded,  except  at  the  front  or  east  end,  by  three 
stories  of  chambers,  eacn  five  cubits  square,  which  reached 
to  half  the  height  of  the  tem))le ;  and  the  front  was  orna- 
mented with  a  magnificent  portico,  which  rose  to  the  height 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  cubits :  so  that  the  form  of  ue 
whole  edifice  was  not  unhke  that  of  some  ancient  churches 
which  have  a  lofty  tower  in  the  front,  and  a  low  aisle  run- 
ning along  each  side  of  the  building,  llie  utensils  for  the 
sacred  service  were  the  same;  ezceptinflr  that  several  of 
them,  as  the  altar,  candlestick,  &c.  were  larger,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  more  spacious  edifice  to  which  they  belonged. 
Seven  years  and  six  months  were  occupied  in  the  erection 
of  the  superb  and  magnificent  temple  of  Solomon ;  by  whom 
it  was  dedicated*  with  peculiar  solemnity  to  the  worship  of 
the  Most  High,  who  on  this  occasion  vouchsafed  to  honour 
it  with  the  Shechinah,  or  visible  manifestation  of  His  pre- 
sence.   The  prayer  of  the  Hebrew  m<xiarch,  on  this  occa- 

•  In  the  year  of  the  world  9001 ;  before  Chriet  909. 


sion,  is  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  sublime  compositions  in 
the  Bible,  exhibiting,  in  the  prophetic  spirit  of  Moses,  the 
most  exalted  conceptions  of  the  omnipresence  of  the  Deity, 
of  his  superintending  Providence,  and  of  his  necoliar  pro- 
tection of^the  Israelites  from  the  time  of  th^  aepaiture  oat 
of  Egypt;  and  imploring  pardon  and  forgivenesis  tor  all  their 
sins  and  transgressions  in  the  land,  and  during  the  captivi- 
ties which  might  ensue.'  Various  attempts  have  been  made 
to  describe,  the  proportions  and  several  parte  of  this  struc- 
ture ;  but  as  no  two  writers  soaicelv  agree  on  this  subject,  a 
minute  description  of  it  is  designedly  omitted.'  It  retained 
ite  pristine  splendour  only  thirty-three  or  thirty-four  yean, 
when  Shishak  king  of  Egypt  took  Jemsalem,  and  cairi^ 
away  the  tijeasures  of  the  temple;*  and  after  undergoing'  sub- 
sequent profanations  and  pillages,  this  stupendous  biuldin^ 
was  finally  plundered  ana  burnt  by  the  Chaldaeans  under 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  year  of  the  world  3416,  or  before 
Christ  584.  (3  Kings  XXV.  13— 16.  3  Chron.  xxxvi.  17— 20.) 

II.  After  the  captivi^  the  temple  emerged  from  ite  ruins, 
being  rebuilt  by  Zerubbabel,*  but  with  vastly  inferior  and 
diminished  glory ;  as  appears  from  the  tears  or  the  aged  men 
who  had  bihefd  the  former  stmcture  in  all  ite  grandeur. 
(Ezra  iii.  12.)  The  second  temple  was  prolanea  by  order 
of  Antiochus  Epiphtuies  (k.  m.  3837,  b.  c.  163) ;  who  caused 
the  daily  sacrifice  to  be  discontinued,  and  erected  the  image 
of  Jupiter  Olympius  on  the  altar  of  bumtroffering.  In  this 
condition  it  contmued  three  years  (3  Mace.  x.  1 — 8.),  when 
Judas  Maccabaeus  purified  and  repaired  it,  and  lestmd  the 
sacrifices  and  true  worship  of  Jehovah.  (▲.  h.  3840,  b.  c. 
160.) 

Some  years  before  Ihe  birth  of  our  Saviour,  the  repairing 
or  rather  gradual  rebuilding  of  this  second  temple,  which 
had  become  decayed  in  the  lapse  of  five  centuries,  was  un- 
derteken  by  Herod  the  Great,  who  for  nine  years  employed 
eighteen  thousand  workmen  upon  it,  and  spared  no  expense 
to  render  it  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  magnitude,  splendour, 
and  beauty  to  any  thing  among  mankind.  Josephus  calls  it 
a  work  the  most  admirable  of  any  that  had  ever  been  seen 
or  heard  of,  both  for  ite  curious  structure  and  ite  magnitude, 
and  also  for  the  vast  wealth  expended  upon  it,  as  well  as  for 
the  universal  reputation  of  ite  sanctity .•  But  though  Herod 
accomplished  his  original  design  in  the  time  above  specified, 

•  Hales'8  Chronology.  toL  il.  p.  99S. 

•  The  reader  wfU  find  a  copious  deecrfptlon  of  what  the  first  temple  la 
supposed  to  have  been,  to  Home's  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  ▼ol.  H.  pp.  144— 16a 

4  In  the  tear  of  the  woiid  3033;  before  Christ  967.  1  Kincs  jdv.  ^^  26. 
2  Chron.  xii.  9.  »  — • 

>  Ezra  i.— Ti.    Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  zl.  e.  4. 
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jet  the  Jewv  eontixraed  to  ornament  and  enlarge  it,  expend- 
iDg  tiie  saoied  treasure  in  annexing  additional  balldinga  to  it; 
ao  that  they  aiigh^  with  great  propriety  assert  that  their  tem- 
ple had  been  fcwty-and-eix  years  m  bnilding.i 

Before  we  proceed  to  oescribe  this  yenerable  edifice,  it 
may  be  pn^r  to  remark,  that  by  the  temple  is  to  be  nnder- 
stood  not  only  the  fabric  or  honse  itself,  which  by  way  of 
eminence  is  called  The  Temple^  viz.  the  holy  of  holies,  the 
saoetaary,  and  the  sereral  courts  both  of  the  priests  and  Is- 
raelites; but  also  all  the  numerous  chambers  and  rooms 
which  this  jyrodigious  edifice  comprehended,  and  each  of 
which  had  its  respective  degree  of  holiness,  increasing  in 
proportion  to  its  contiguity  to  the  holy  of  holies.  This  re- 
mark it  will  be  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  lest  the  reader  of 
the  Scriptures  should  be  led  to  suppose  that  whatever  is 
there  said  to  be  transacted  in  the  temple  was  actually  done 
in  tbe-interior  of  that  sacred  edifice.  To  this  infinite  num- 
ber of  apartments  into  which  the  temple  was  disposed  our 
Lord  refers  (John  xiv.  2.) ;  and,  by  a  very  striking  and  mag- 
nificent simile  borrowed  from  them,  he  represents  those  nu- 
merous seats  and  mansions  of  heavenly  bliss  whi(^  his 
FtUka^t  house  contained,  and  which  were  prepared  for  the 
e?erla8ttng  abode  of  the  righteous.  The  imagery  is  singu- 
hily  beautiful  and  happy,  when  considered  as  an  allusion  to 
the  temple,  which  our  Lord  not  unfrequently  called  his 
fatkir^shouae.  * 

The  second  .temple,  originally  built  by  Zerubbabel,  afber 
the  captivity,  and  repaired  by  Herod,  differed  in  several  re- 
spects from  that  erected  by  Solomon,  although  they  agreed 
in  others. 

The  temple  erected  by  Solomon  was  more  splendid  and 
magaificent  thnn  the  second  temple,  which  was  deficient  in 
five  ranarkable  things  that  constituted  the  chief  glory  of  the 
first* — these  were  the  ark  and  mercy-seaty— the  shechinah 
or  manifestation  of  the  divine  Presence  in  the  holy  of  holies, 
—the  sacred  fire  on  the  altar,  which  had  been  first  kindled 
from  heaven<-»the  urtm  and  thummimr— and  the  spirit  of 
prophecy.  But  the  second  temple  surp&ssed  the  first  in 
gloiy,  being  honoured  by  the  frequent  presence  of  our  divine 
Saviour,  agreeably  to  the  prediction  of  Haggai.  (ii.  9.)  Both, 
however,  were  erected  upon  the  same  site,  a  very  hard  rock 
encompassed  by  a  very  frightfi:d  precipice ;  and  the  founda- 
tion was  laid  with  incredible  expense  and  labour.  The  su- 
perstnicture  was  not  inferior  to  this  great  worik ;  the  height 
of  the  temple  wall,  especially  on  the  south  side,  was  stupen- 
dous; in  the  lowest  places  it  was  three  hundred  cubite  or  four 
handled  and  fifty  feet,  and  in  some  places  even  greater.  This 
most  magnificent  pile  was  constructed  with  hard  white  stones 
of  prodigious  magnitude.' 

The  temple  itself,  strictly  so  called  (which  comprised  the 
portico,  the  sanctuary,  and  the  holy  of  holies),  formed  only  a 
sma]!  part  of  the  sacred  edifice  on  Mount  Moriah;  being 
sarrounded  by  spacious  courts,  making  a  square  of  half  a 
mile  in  circumference.  It  was  entered  through  nine  magni- 
ficent gates ;  one  of  which,  called  the  Beautifrl  Gate  in  Acte 
ill.  2.,  was  more  splendid  and  costly  than  all  the  rest :  it 
was  composed  of  Corinthian  brass,  tne  most  precious  metal 
in  ancient  times. 

1.  The  first  or  outer  court,  which  encompassed  the  holy 
boose  and  the  other  courte,  was  named  the  Court  or  the 
GsHTiLSs ;  because  the  latter  were  allowed  to  enter  into  it, 
but  were  prohibited  from  advancing  further:  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  range  of  porticoes  or  cloisters,  above  which 
were  galleries  or  apartments  supported  by  pillars  of  white 
maible,  each  consisting  of  a  single  piece,  and  five^nd-twenW 
cubits  in  height.  One  of  these  was  called  Solomon^s 
Porch  or  Piazza,  because  it  stood  on  a  vast  terrace,  which 
he  had  originally  raised  from  a  valley  beneath,  four  hundred 

*  John  iL  80.  There  fa,  therefore,  no  real  eontradfctlon  between  the 
■acred  writer  and  Joaephua.  The  worda  of  the  eraoaeliat  are,  "  Forty-and- 
aiz  years  was  this  temple  in  building."  Thia,  aa  Cahnet  well  observes,  ia 
not  saying  that  Ilerod  nad  employed  forty-six  years  in  erecting  it.  Jose- 
Phas  acquaints  na  that  Herod  began  to  rebuiid  the  temple,  yet  so  as  not  to 
be  esteemed  a  new  edifice,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign  (Antiq.  lib. 
XV.  c  14.),  computing  from  his  being  declared  king  by  the  Romans,  or  in 
.  tlie  fifteenth  year  (Bell.  Jud.  lib.  I.  e.  16.),  reckoning  from  the  death  of  An-, 
tigonui.  He  finished  it  for  use  in  about  nine  years  (Ant.  xr.  14.) :  but  it 
eoiuinued  increasing  in  ^plendotir  and  magnificence  through  the  piouado- 
natiotts  of  the  people  (Bell.  Jud.  v.  14.)  to  the  time  of  Nero,  when  it  was 
comi^ed,  and  18,000  workmen  were  dismissed  from  that  service,  during 
theprocuralorship  of  Albinos.  From  the  eighteenth  of  Herod,  who  reigned 
tliirtr>Boven  years,  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  more  than  a  year  before  the 
death  of  that  prince,  waa  above  sixteen  years,  added  to  which,  the  age  of 
Chriat,  now  Uurty,  givaa  forty*irix  complete  years.    Calmet's  Comment,  in 
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cubits  high,  in  cider  to  enlarge  ihe  nea  on  the  top  of  tti« 
mountain,  and  make  it  equal  to  the  plan  of  his  intended 
building ;  and  as  this  terrace  was  the  only  work  of  Solomon's 
that  remained  in  the  second  temple,  the  piazza  which  stood 
upon  it  retained  the  name  of  that  prince.  Here  it  was  that 
our  Lord  was  walking  at  the  feast  of  dedication  (John  x* 
23.),^  and  the  lame  m'an,  when  healed  by  Peter  and  John, 
gl<mfied  God  before  all  the  people.^  (Acts  iii.  11.)  This  su- 
perb portico  is  termed  the  Hotal  Portico  by  Josephus,  who 
represents  it  as  the  noblest  work  beneath  the  sun,  heing  ele* 
vated  to  such  a  prodigious  height  that  no  one  could  look 
down  from  its  fiat  roof  to  the  Talley  below  without  being 
seized  with  dizziness,  the  sight  not  reaching  to  such  an  im- 
measurable depth.  The  soum-east  comer  of  the  roof  of  this 
portico,  where  the  height  was  greatest,  is  supposed  to  hsTS 
been  the  irrmnMf  pinnacle,  or  extreme  angle,  whence  Satan 
tempted  our  saviour  to  precipitate  himself.  (Matt.  iy.  5. 
Luke  iv.  9.)  This  also  was  the  spot  where  it  was  predicted 
that  the  abomination  of  desolation,  or  the  Roman  ensigns, 
should  stand.  (Dan.  ix.  27.  Matt.  xxiv.  15.)  Solomon's  por* 
tico  was  situated  in  the  eastern  front  of  the  temple,  opposite 
to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  where  our  Lord  is  said  to  have  sat 
when  his  disciples  came  to  show  him  the  grandeur  of  its 
various  buildings,  of  which,  grand  as  they  were,  he  said,  the 
time  was  approaching  when  one  stone  should  not  be  left  upon 
another.  (Matt.  xxiv.  1—3.)  This  outermost  court  bemg 
assigned  to  the  Gentile  proselytes,  the  Jews,  who  did  not  wor- 
ship in  it  themselves,  conceived  that  it  might  be  lawfully 
put  to  profane  uses :  for  here  we  find  that  the  buyers  and 
sellers  of  animals  for  sacrifices,  and  also  the  money-changers, 
had  stationed  themselves;  until  Jesus  Christ,  awing  Uiem 
into  submission  by  the  grandeur  and  dignity  of  his  person 
and  behaviour,  expelled  tnem,  telling  them  that  it  was  the 
house  of  prayer  /or  aU  ruUums,  and  that  it  had  a  relative 
sanctity,  and  was  not  to  be  profaned.  It  is  not  improbable, 
that  tlie  captains  of  the  temple,  who  were  ofiicers  that  had 
the  care  and  charge  of  it,  let  out  this  court  for  profit  and  ad- 
vantage ;  and  that  the  sellers,  to  compensate  themselves  for 
what  they  paid  for  their  tables  and  seats,  made  an  unjust 
and  exorbitant  gain ;  and  that  this  circumstance  occasioned 
its  being  called  a  den  of  thieves.'  (Matt.  xxi.  12,  13.  Mark 
xi.  15—17.  Luke  xix.  46,  46.) 

2.  Within  the  court  of  the  Gentiles  stood  the  Court  of 
THE  Israelites  divided  into  two  parts  or  courts,  the  outer 
one  being  appropriated  to  the  women,  and  the  inner  one  to 
the  men.  The  Court  of  the  Women  was  separated  from 
that  of  the  Gentiles  by  a  low  stone  wall  or  partition,  of  ele- 
gant construction,  on  which  stood  pillars  at  equal  distances, 
with  inscriptions  in  Greek  and  Latin,  importing  that  no  alien 
should  enter  into  the  holy  place  To  this  wall  St.  Patil  most 
evidently  alludes  in  Eph.  ii.  13,  14.  Bui  now  in  ChrUt 
Jesus,  ye,  who  sometimes  were  fear  off,  are  made  nigh  by  the 
blood  of  Christ  .•  for  he  is  war  peace,  who  hath  made  both  one 
^united  botli  Jews  and  Gentiles  into  one  church),  and  hath 
broken  down  the  middle  wall  of  partition  between  us;  hav- 
ing abolished  the  law  of  ordinances  by  which,  as  by  the 
wall  of  separation,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  were  not  only 
kept  asunder,  but  also  at  variance.  In  this  court  was  the 
treasury,  over-against  which  Christ  sat,  a^d  beheld  how  the 
people  threw  their  voluntary  offerings  into  it  for  furnishing 
the  victims  and  other  things  necessary  for  the  sacrifices. 
(Mark  xii.  41.  John  viii.  20.) 

From  the  court  of  the  women,  which  was  on  higher 
ground  than  that  of  the  Gentiles,  there  was  an  ascent  of  fif- 
teen steps  into  the  Inner  or  Men'*s  Court .-  and  so  CaUed  be- 
cause it  was  appropriated  to  the  worship  of  the  male  Israel- 
ites. In  these  two  courts,  collectively  termed  the  Court  of 
the  Israeliies,  were  the  people  praying,  each  apart  by  himself 
for  the  pardon  of  his  sins,  while  Zechariah  was  offering  in- 
cense within  the  sanctuary.  (Luke  i.  10.) 

3.  Within  the  court  of  the  Israelites  was  that  of  tlie 
Priests,  which  was  separated  from  it  by  a  low  wall,  one 
cubit  in  height.  This  enclosure  surrounded  the  altar  of 
bumt*offerings,'and  to  it  the  people  brou^t  their  oblations 
and  sacrifioes  :  but  the  priests  alone  were  permitted  to  enter 
it.    From  this  court  twelve  steps  ascended  to  the  Temple 

*  Antiq.  Jad.  Ub.  xv.  c  U.  $  3. 

«  Ofthc  same  Icind  Willi  these  porticoes,  cloisters,  or  piaxzas,  were  doubt- 
lees  the  five  porticoes  which  surrounded  the  pool  of  Bcthe^da.  (John  v.  2.) 
The  pool  WM  probably  a  penta^n,  and  the  uiazxas  round  it  were  designed 
to  shelter  from  the  weather  the  niultiiude  or  diseased  persons  who  lay  wait- 
ing for  a  cure  by  the  miraculous  virtue  of  those  waters.  JenniDgs's  Jewish 
,  Antiq.  p.  267. 
I     I  Bp.  Pearce'8  Commentary,  vol.  I.  on  Matt  xxi.  13. 
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ttrictly  80  called,  which  was  diyided  into  three  parts,  the 
portico,  the  outer  sanotaaiy,  and  the  holy  place. 

1.  In  the  Portico  were  suspended  the  splendid  Yotiye 
oflferin^  made  by  the  piety  of  various  indiviauals.  Among 
its  other  treasures,  there  was  a  golden  table  given  by  Pom- 
pey,  together  with  several  golden  vines  of  exquisite  work- 
manship as  well  as  of  immense  size :  for  Josephus  relates 
that  there  were  clusters  as  tall  as  a  man.  And  he  adds,  that 
all  around  were  fixed  up  and  displayed  the  spoils  and  trophies 
taken  by  Herod  from  the  Barbarians  and  Arabians.  These 
Totive  offerings,  it  should  seem,  were  visible  at  a  distance ; 
for  when  Jesus  Christ  was  sitting  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
and  his  disciples  called  his  attention  to  the  temple,  ihey 
pointed  out  to  him  the  gift*  with  which  it  was  adomedi. 
(Luke  xxi.  5.)  This  porch  had  a  very  large  portal  or  gate, 
which,  insteda  of  folding  doors,  was  fumisned  with  a  costly 
Babylonian  veil,  of  many  colours,  that  mystically  denoted 
the  universe. 

(9.)  The  Sanctuary  or  Holy  Place  vras  separated  from 
the  holy  of  holies  by  a  double  veil,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  veil  that  was  rent  in  twain  at  our  Saviour's 
crucifixion :  thus  emblematically  pointing  out  that  the  sepa- 
ration between  Jews  and  Gentues  was  abolished,  and  that 
the  privilege  of  the  high-priest  was  communicated  to  all 
mankind,  who  might  henceforth  have  access  to  the  throne  of 
grace  through  the  one  great  mediator,  Jesus  Christ  (Heb. 
X.  19 — ^22.)  This  corresponded  with  the  Holy  Place  m  the 
Tabernacle.  In  it  were  placed  the  Golden  Candlestick,  the 
Altar  of  Incense,  and  the  Table  of  Shew-Bread,  which  con- 
sisted of  twelve  loaves,  according  to  the  number  of  the  tribes 
of  Israel.  Various  fanciful  delineations  have  been  given  of 
these  articles :  in  the  subjoined  engraving  is  represented  the 
form  of  the  Golden  (/ANDLEstick  as  it  was  actually  carried 
in  the  triumphal  procession  of  the  Roman  Greneral  Titus ; 


And  the  following  engraving  exhibits  the  Table  of  Shew- 
fiaxAD,  with  a  cup  upon  it,  and  with  two  of  the  sacred  trum- 
pets, which  were  used  to  proclaim  the  year  of  Jubilee,  as 
they  were  also  carried  in  tne  same  triumph.  They  are  co- 
pied fVom  the  plates  in  Reland's  Treatise  on  the  Spoils  of 
the  Teinple  of  Jerusalem,^  the  drawings  for  which  were 
made  at  Rome,  upwards  of  a  century  since,  when  the  trium- 

Bhal  arch  of  Titus  was  in  a  much  better  state  of  preservation 
iian  it  now  is. 

>  Hadr.  ReUndus  de  Snoliis  TempU  in  Area  Tidano  Roma  coospicula, 
Tny«cU  ad  Rhenuin,  1775.  8vo. 


(3.)  The  Holt  op  Holies  was  twenty  cubits  square.  No 
person  was  ever  admitted  into  it  but  the  high-priest,  who 
entered  it  once  a  year  on  the  great  day  of  atonement  (  Exod. 
XXX.  10.  Lev.  XVI.  2.  15.  34.  Heb.  ix.  3—7.}* 

Magnificent  as  the  rest  of  the  sacred  edince  was,  it  was 
infinitely  surpassed  in  splendour  by  the  Inner  Ihnpk  or 
Sanduarif/,  »*  Its  appeartmce,"  according  to  Josephus, "  had 
every  thing  that  could  strike  the  mind  or  astonish  the  sight : 
for  it  was  covered  op  every  side  with  plates  of  gold,  so  that 
when  the  sun  rose  upon  it,  it  reflected  so  strong  and  dazzling  an 
effulgence,  that  the  eye  of  the  spectator  was  obliged  to  turn 
away,  being  no  more  able  to  sustain  its  radiance  than  the 
splendour  of  the  sun«  To  strangers  who  were  approaching, 
it  appeared  at  a  distance  like  a  mountain  covered  with  snow, 
for  where  it  was  not  decorated  with  plates  of  gold,  it  was  ex- 
tremely white  and  glistering.  On  the  top  it  had  sharp- 
pointed  spikes  of  gold,  to  prevent  any  bird  from  resting  upon 
It  and  polluting  it.  There  were,''  continues  the  Jewish  nis- 
torian,  "  in  that  building  several  stones  which  were  forty-five 
cubits  in  length',  five  in  height,  and  six  in  breadth.'  When 
all  these  things  are  considered,  how  natural  is  the  exclama- 
tioii  of  the  disciples  when  viewing  this  immense  building  at 
a  distance :  Master^  see  what  manner  o/*  stones  (mT*m  )J^ 
what  very  large  stones),  and  what  buildings  arenere  /  (Mark 
xiii.  1.);  and  how  wonderful  is  the  declaration  of  our  Lord 
upon  this,  how  unlikely  to  be  accomplished  before  the  race 
ofmen  who  were  then  living  should  cease  to  exist  Seetl 
thou  the$e  mat  buildings  ?  TJiere  shall  not  he  left  one  stone 
upon  another ,  that  shall  not  be  thrown  down,**  (Mark  xiii.  2.)^ 
Improbable  as  this  prediction  must  have  appeared  to  the  disci- 
ples at  that  time,  in  the  short  space  of  about  forty  years  after. 
It  was  exactly  accomplished;  and  this  most  magnificent 
temple,  which  the  Jews  had  literally  turned  into  a  den  of 
thieves,  through  the  righteous  judgments  of  God  upon  that 
wicked  and  abiyidonecr  nation,  was  utteriy  destroyed  by  the 
Romans  a.  m.  4073  (a.  d.  73^,  on  the  same  month,  and  on 
the  same  day  of  the  month,  wnen  Solomon's  temple  had  been 
rased  to  the  ground  by  the  Babylonians ! 

Both  the  first  and  second  temples  were  contemplated  by 
the  Jews  with  the  highest  reverence :  of  their  affectionate 
regard  for  the  first  temple,  and  for  Jerusalem,  within  whose 
walls  it  was  built,  we  have  severs)  instances  in  those  psalms 
which  were  composed  during  the  Babylunish  captivity ;  and 
of  their  profouna  veneration  for  the  second  temple  we  have 
repeated  examples  in  the  New  Testament.  *^They  could 
not  bear  any  disrespectful  or  dishonourable  thing  to  be  said 
of  it.  The  least  injurious  slight  of  it,  real  or  apprehended, 
instantly  awakened  all  the  chofer  of  a  Jew,  and  was  an  affront 
never  to  be  forgiven.  Our  Saviour,  ih  the  course  of  his  pu  bl  ic 
instructions,  happening  to  say.  Destroy  this  temple^  and  in 
threedays  IwiUreuse  it  up  agatn  (John  i.  19.\  it  was  construed 
into  a  contemptuous  disrespect,  designedly  thrown  out  against 
the  temple;  his  words  instantly  descended  into  the  heart  of 

•  Godwin's  Mo«e«and  Aaron,  bpok  H.  ch.  1. ;  Jennings's  Jewish  Ant  iqiil. 
Ucfl,  book  ii.  ch.  1. ;  Schuini  Archaeolosia  Ht^brsico,  pp.  2(M— 290. ;  Beau* 
sobre's  and  L'Enfimt's  Introduction.  (Dp.  Watson's  Theol.  lYacls,  vol.  iii 
pp.  145— ISa)  Paroau,  Antiquitas  Hebrsica,  pp.  196  '20a:  Bnininn. 
Antiq.  Hcbr.  pp.  165-172.  »  6-» 

a  Josephus,  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  zr.  c  IL  S  a  De  BoU,  Jad.  lib.  ▼.  c.  6.  Sf 
l-~6. 

«  Dr.  Harwood'a  Introd.  to  the  New  Teat  vol.  ii.  pp.  159. 161. 
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»  Jew,  and  kept  rankling  there  ibr  seTenl  years ;  for  upon 
his  trial,  this  declaration,  which  it  was  impossible  for  a  Jew 
ever  to  forget  or  to  forgive;  was  immediately  alleged  against 
him  as  big  with  the  most  atrocious  gailt  and  impiety :  they 
told  the  coart  they  had  heard  him  publicly  assert,  I  am  able 
to  destroy  thie  temple.<  The  rancour  and  yirulence  they  had 
coDoetTed  against  him  for  this  speech,  which  they  imagined 
had  been  levelled  against  the  temple,  was  not  sof^ned  by  all 
the  affecting  circumstances  of  that  excruciating  and  wretched 
deaUi  diejr  saw  him  die :  even  as  he  hung  upon  the  cross, 
with  infinite  triumph,  scorn,  and  exultation,  ttiey  upbraided 
him  with  it,  contemptuously  shaking  their  heads,  and  saying, 
T^ou  that  destroyeai  the  temple^  {mdlniildest  it  in  three  daya^ 
MPse  thmiff  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God^  come  down  from  the 
erom,  (Matt,  xxvii.  40.)  The  superstitious  veneration,  which 
this  people  had  for  their  temple,  further  appears  from  the  ac- 
eoant  of  Stephen.  When  his  adversaries  were  bafBed  and 
confounded  by  that  superior  wisdom  and  those  distinguished 
gifts  which  he  possessed,  they  were  so  exasperated  at  the 
Tictory  he  had  gained  over  them,  that  they  suborned  persons 
to  swear  that  they  had  heard  him  speak  olasphemy  against 
Moses  and  against  God.  These  innaming  the  populace,  the 
magistrates,  and  the  Jewish  clergy,  the  holy  man  was  seized, 
dragged  away,  and  brought  before  the  Sannedrin.  Here  the 
false  witnesses,  whom  they  had  procured,  stood  up  and  said, 
This  person  before  you  is  continually  uttering  the  most  re- 
proachful expressions  against  this  sacred  place,'  meaning  the 
temple.  This  was  blasphemy  not  to  be  pardoned.  A  judi- 
eatore  composed  of  high-priests  and  scribes  would  never  for- 
gire  such  impiety. 

**Tha8,  also,  when  St.  Paul  went  into  the  temnle  to  give 
pablie  notice,  as  was  usual,  to  the  priests,  of  his  having 
ponied  and  bound  himself  with  a  religious  vow  along  with 
four  other  persons,  declaring  the  time  when  his  vow  wa^ 
made,  and  the  oblations  he  wonld  offer  for  every  one  of  them 
at  his  own  expense,  when  the  time  of  their  vow  was  accom- 
plished, some  Jews  of  Asia  Minor,  when  the  seven  days  pre- 
scribed by  the  law  were  almost  completed,  happening  to  see 
him  in  the  temple,  struck  with  horror  at  the  sight  of  such 
apprehended  profanation,  immediately  excited  the  populace, 
who  all  at  once  rushed  upon  him  and  instantly  seized  him, 
Tehementlv  exclaiming,  Men  of  Israel,  help  /  This  is  the  man 
that  teaehah  ail  men  every  where  against  the  people  (the  Jews), 
and  the  law,  and  this  p£aee  ;  and,  further^  brought  Greeks  into 
the  temple,  and  hath  polltited  this  holy  place,  (Acts  xxi.  28.) 
They  said  this,  because  they  had  a  little  before  seen  l^ophi* 
mns  an  Ephesian  along  with  him  in  the  city,  and  they  in- 
stantly concluded  he  had  brought  him  into  the  temple.  Upon 
this  the  whole  city  was  immediately  rused ;  all  the  people 
at  once  rushed  fnriously  upon  him,  and  dragged  him  out  of 
the  temple,  whose  doors  were  instantly  shut.  Being  deter- 
mined to  murder  him,  news  was  carried  to  the  Roman  tribune 
that  the  whole  city  was  in  a  commotion.  The  uproar  now 
raised  amon?  the  Jews,  and  their  determined  resolution  to 
imbrae  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  a  person  who  had  spoken 
djsrespectfally  of  the  temple,  and  who  they  apprehended  had 
wantonly  proraned  it  by  introducing  Greeks  into  it,  verify 
and  illustrate  the  declaration  of  Philo ;  that  it  was  certain 
and  inerttable  death  for  any  one  who  was  not  a  Jew  to  set 
his  foot  within  the  inner  courts  of  the  temple."' 

It  only  remains  to  add,  that  it  appears  from  several  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  that  *'  the  Jews  had  a  body  of  soldiers  who 
guarded  the  temple,  to  prevent  any  disturbance  during  the 
ministration  of  such  an  immense  number  of  priests  and  Le- 
▼ites.  To  this  guard  Pilate  referred,  when  he  said  to  the 
ehief  priests  and  Pharisees  who  waited  upon  him  to  desire 
he  would  make  the  sepulchre  secure.  Ye  have  a  watch,  go 
your  way,  and  make  it  as  secure  as  ye  can,  (Matt,  xxvii.  65.) 
OTer  these  guards  one  person  had  the  supreme  command, 
who  in  several  places  is  called  the  captain  of  thk  temple 
(2Tj«r»>«c  T6»  *iigo»),  or  officer  of  the  temple  guard.  '  And 
as  they  spake  unto  the  people,  the  priests  and  3ie  captain  of 
the  temp'e  and  the  Sadducees  came  upon  them.'  (Acts  iv.  1. 
V.  35, 26.  John  xviii.  13.)  Josephus  mentions  such  an  offi- 
ceT.'*<  It  shonld  seem  that  this  officer  was  a  Jew,  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  assisting  the  high-priest  in  arresting 

I  _  *  M4tL  xxTi.  61 .    "  This  fellow  said,  I  am  able  to  deotror  the  temple  of 

I  God  and  to  bniid  it  Iq  three  days." 

i  •  Acta  vi.  13. 

•  Rarwood'8  Inlrod.  toL  IL  pp.  1S&— 169. 
I  «  T:»  r^f%r^y'n,^  Avavsv,  AoAnlaa,  the  eomioander  of  the  temple.  Antlq. 

Jud.  lib.  XX.  C.6.  $2.  Bell.  Jnd.  lib.  \i.  C.  17.  §2.  A^epvcrf;  n;  t»v  ExiuCa^av 

rT^iT,y9rr»,  haviof  the  chief  regard  to  Eleazar,  the  governor  of  the 
tMa?\e.  BeU.  Jud.  Ub.  ii.  e.  17.  12.  edit  Hndaon.  Harwood't  Inlrod.  toI. 
iL  p.  169.  rad  Dr.  Lardner's  Credibility,  book  I.  cb.  zL  §  1.  ch.  ijc.  §4. 


those  who  were  deemed  to  be  seditious,  without  the  intei^ 
vention  of  the  Roman  procurator. 

III.  Besides  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  two  others  were 
erected,  viz:  one  in  Egypt,  and  another  on  Mount  Grerizim, 
of  which  the  following  notice  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the 
reader  :*- 

1.  The  HelioP(m.itan  Temple,  also  called  the  Temple  of 
Onias,  was  erected  in  imitation  of  that  at  Jerusalem  by 
Onias,  the  son  of  Onias  the  high  priest :  who  finding  that 
no  hope  remained  of  his  being  restored  to  the  pontifical  dig- 
nity which  had  been  held  by  nis  ancestors,  fled  into  Egypt 
in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  **  Having  acquired 
ffreat  favour  with  the  then  reigning  sovereign,  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lometer,  and  his  queen  Cleopatra,  by  his  sldll  in  polilicai 
and  military  affairs,  Onias  represented  to  them,  that  it  would 
be  productive  of  jprreat  advantage  to  their  kingdom,  if  the 
numerous  Jewish  inhabitants  of  Egypt  and  Cyrene  could  have 
a  temple  of  their  own,  which  wouia  supersede  the  necessity 
of  their  repairing  to  Jerusalem  in  the  dominions  of  a  foreign 
monarch,  to  penorm  their  religious  services :  and  that,  if 
such  a  temple  were  built,  many  more  Jews  would  be  induced 
to  settle  in  the  country,  as  Judaea  was  continually  exposed 
to  the  evils  of  war.  *By  such  representations  he  at  length 
obtained  permission  to  erect  a  temple  for  the  Jews,  on  the 
site  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Bubastis  or  Isis,  in  the  city  of 
Leontopolis  in  the  Heliopolitan  nome  (or  district)  over  which 
he  was  governor."*  To  the  Jews  he  justified  his  undertak- 
ing, on  the  plea  that  the  building  of  such  a  temple  had  been 
predicted  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  who  lived  about  six  hundred 
years  before.'  Accordingly,  the  temple  was  completed  on 
the  model  of  that  at  Jerusalem.  Onias  was  invested  with 
the  high-priesthood ;  the  subordinate  priests  were  furnished 
from  the  descendants  of  Aaron :  Levi  tee  were  employed  in 
the  sacred  services ;  and  the  whole  of  their  religious  wor- 
ship was  performed  in  the  same  manner  as  at  Jerusalem. 
Though  the  Heliopolitan  temple  was  smaller  in  its  dimen- 
sions than  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  it  was  made  conforma- 
ble to  the  latter  in  every  respect,  except  that  a  golden  lamp 
suspended  by  a  golden  chain  was  substituted  for  a  candle- 
stick. It  was  also  adorned  with  votive  gifts.  This  temple 
continued  until  the  time  of  Vespasian,  who,  in  consequence 
of  a  tumult  which  had  been  raised  by  the  Jews  in  Egypt, 
commanded  Lupus  the  governor  to  demolish  it.  Accordingly, 
the  gates  were  effectually  closed,  so  that  no  vestiges  re- 
mained of  any  divine  worship  having  been  there  performed. 
This  occurrence  took  place  three  hundred  and  forty-three 
years  afW  the  building  of  the  temple.'  In  2  Mace.  i.  1 — 9. 
there  is  an  epistle  from  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  to  those  in 
Egypt. 

2.  The  Temple  on  Mount  Gerizim  was  erected  by  San- 
ballat,  under  the  authority  of  Alexander  the  Great,  tor  the 
use  of  the  Samaritans ;  who,  on  the  return  of  the  Jews  from 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  pretended  that  they  were  of  the 
stock  of  the  true  and  ancient  Hebrews,  and  that  their  moun- 
tain was  the  most  proper  place  of  worship.     ( Llpon  this 

Jrinciple  the  Samaritan  women  argued  with  Jesus  Christ  in 
ohn  IV.  30.)  Sanballat  constituted  his  son-in-law  Manasseli 
the  first  hign-priest.  This  temple  was  destroyed  about  two 
hundred  jrears  afterwards  by  Hyrcanus,  and  was  rebuilt  by 
the  Samaritans,  between  whom  and  the  Jews  there  subsisted 
the  bitterest  animosity .»  Representations  of  this  temple  are 
to  be  seen  on  the  coins  of  die  city  of  Sichem  or  Neapolis.* 


SECTION  III. 

OF  THE  HIOB  PLACES,  AND  PROSEUCHAC,  OE  ORATORIES 
OF  THE   JEWS. 

I.  Of  the  hig-h  plaees."^!!.  Of  the  prosetichm,  or  oratories, 

I.  Besides  the  tabernacle,  which  has  been  described  in  a 
former  section,  frequent  mention  is  made,  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, of  places  or  worship,  called  High  Places,  which 
were  in  use  both  before  and  after  the  building  of  the  temple* 

•  Jahn's  Hist  ofHebr.  Commonwealth,  vol.1,  p.  348. 

•  There  is  a  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  among  commentators  con- 
ceminff  the  interpretation  of  Isa.  x\x,  18, 19.,  which  is  the  prediction  above 
alluded  to.  See  Bp.  Lowtb's  Isahih,  aud  Dr.  Boothroyd's  translation  of  t*M 
Bible  on  that  passage. 

1  Joeephns,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  xtii.  c.a  BeU.  Jnd.  lib.  vii.  c.  10.  Sehulzli 
Archeol.  Hebr.  pp.  221,  222.    Pareau,  Antiq.  Hebr.  p.  203. 

•  Josephus.  Ant  Jud.  lib.  x.  c.  8.  ff  1^-4.  lib.  xiii.  c.  9.  §  1. 

•  Schulzii  ArchflBoL  Hebr.  p.  221.    Pareau,  Ant.  Hebr.  p.  29. 
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In  the  early  atfes  of  the  wovldy  the  d^rotkm  of  maakiiid 
seems  to  have  delighted  greatly  in  groves,  woods,  and  moan- 
tains,  not  only  because  these  retired  places  weie  naturally 
fitted  for  contemplation,  but  probably  also  because  they  kin- 
dled a  certain  sacred  dread  in  the  mind  of  the  worshipper. 
It  is  certain  that  nothing  was  more  an9ient  in  the  East,  than 
altars  surrounded  by  groves  and  trees,  whi^  made  ^e  place 
very  shady  and  delightful  in  those  hot  countries.  The  idol- 
aters in  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  who  generally  worshipped 
the  sun,  appear  to  have  thought  it  impro|>Br  to  straiten  and 
confine  the  supposed  infinity  of  this  imaginary  deity  within 
walls,  and  therefore  they  generally  made  choice  of  bills  and 
mountains,  as  the  most  convenient  places  for  their  idolatry ; 
and  when  in  later  times  they  had  brought  in  the  use  of  tem- 
ples, yet  for  a  long  Ume  they  kept  them  open-roofed.  Nay, 
the  patriarchs  themselves,  who  worshipped  the  true  God, 
generally  built  their  altars  near  to  sooie  adjacent  grove  ot 
trees,  which,  if  nature  denied,  were  usually  plantM  by  the 
religious  in  those  days.  When  Abraham  dwelt  at  Beershe- 
ba,  m  the  plains  of  Mamre,  it  is  said,  He  pianied  a  grove 
there,  and  called  upon  ilie  name  of  the  Lard  the  everlasting  God 
(Gen.  xxi\  33.),  and  doubtless  that  was  the  place  to  which 
the  patriarch  and  his  family  resorted  for  pubbc  worship.* 

But  at  length  these  hills  and  groves  or  the  heathen  idola- 
ters, as  they  were  more  retired  and  shady,  became  so  much 
the  fitter  for  the  exercise  of  their  unholy  rites,  and  for  the 
commission  of  the  obscene  and  horrid  practices  that  were 
usually  perpetrated  there.  (See  1  Kings  xv.  13.  2  Kings 
zxiii.  7.;  In  many  passages  of  Scripture  it  is  recorded  of 
the  Israelites  (who  m  this  respect  imitated  the  heathens) 
that  they  secretly  did  the  things  which  were  not  right,  that 
they  set  up  images  and  groves  in  every  high  hill,  and  under 
every  green  tree,  and  there  burnt  incense  in  Si\  the  high  places, 
and  wrought  wickedness  to  provoke  the  Lordj  as  did  the  heathen^ 
(2  Kings  xvii.  9 — 13.)  On  this  account,  therefore,  God  ex* 
pressly  com^landed  the  Israelites  utterly  to  destroy  all  the 
places  wherein  the  nations  of  Canaan,  whose  luid  they 
should  possess,  served  their  gods  upon  the  high  mountains  and 
upon  the  hills :  and  to  pay  their  devotions  and  bring  their 
oolations  to  that  plaqs  only  which  God  should  choose.  (Dent, 
zii.  2 — 16.)  Nay,  to  prevent  every  approach  to  the  idola- 
trous customs  of  the  heathens,  they  were  forbidden  to  plant 
any  trees  near  the  altar  of  theLora.  (Deut.  xvi.  21.)  Hence 
it  is  clear,  that  after  God  should  fix  upon  a  place  for  his  pub- 
lic worship,  it  was  entirely  unlawful  to  offer  sacrifices  upon 
high  places,  or  any  where  else  but  in  the  place  God  did 
choose :  so  that  after  the  building  of  the  temple,  the  pro- 
hibition of  places  and  groves  (so  &  at  least  as  concerned  the 
sacrificing  m  them)  unquestionably  took  place.  And  it  was  f<» 
their  disobedience  to  this  command,  by  their  sacrificing  upon 
high  places  and  in  groves,  even  after  the  temple  was  erectea  (2 
Kings  XV.  35.),  and  for  not  destroying  the  high  places  of  the 
heathens,  where  their  idol  gods  were  worshipped,  which  by 
that  command  and  in  many  other  places  of  ocripture  (Num. 
xxxiii.  52.),  they  were  expressly  appointed  to  do ;— that  the 
prophets  with  so  much  holy  seal  reproached  the  Israelites. 
vVe  have,  indeed,  several  instances  in  Scripture  besides  that  of 
Abraham,  where  the  prophets  and  other  good  men  are  said  to 
have  made  use  of  these  high  places  foss  sacrificing,  as  well 
as  other  less  solemn  acts  of  devotion,  and  whi€&  are  not 
condemned.  Thus,  Samuel,  upon  the  uncertain  abode  of  Uie 
ark,  fitted  up  a  place  of  devotion  for  himself  and  his  fhmily 
in  a  high  plaoe,  and  built  an  altar  there,  and  sacrificed  upon 
iL  (1  §am.  ix.  12.  19.  25.)  Gideon  also  built  an  altar  and 
offered  a. sacrifice  to  God  upon  the  top  of  a  rock  (Judg.  vi. 
25,  26.);  and  the  tabernacle  itself  was  removed  to  the  nigh 
place  that  was  at  Gibeon.  (I  Chron.  xvi.  39.  and  xxi.  29.) 
But  all  this  was  hefare  the  temple  was  erected,  which  was 
the  first  fixed  place  that  God  appointed  for  his  public  wor- 
ship ;  after  which  other  places  for  sacrificing  became  unlawful. 

That  the  Israelites,  both  kings  and  people,  offered  sacrifices 
upon  these  high  places  even  after  the  temple  was  built,  will 
evidently  appear  oy  noticing  a  few  passages  in  their  history; 
for  (not  to  mention  Jeroboam  and  his  successors  in  the  king^ 
dom  of  Israel,  whose  professed  purpose  was  to  innovate  every 
thing  in  matters  of  religion,  and  who  had  peculiar  priests 
whom  they  termed  prophets  of  the  groves,  1  Kings  xviii.  19.) 
it  is  clear  that  most  ot  the  kings  of  Judah<-*even  such  oi 
them  who  were  otherwise  zealous  for  the  observance  of  the 
law,^— are  expressly  recorded  as  blameable  on  this  head,  and 
but  few  have  the  commendation  given  them  of  destroying 

■  Many  ftnrieot  nations  nsiKl  to  erect  altars  and  offer  BBcrfflces  to  tbeir 

Sda  upon  hkl)  places  and  mountains.    See  thA  examples  aJduced  in  Bnr- 
r'a  Orientai  literature,  vo).  i.  p.  2J3. 


these  high  places.  No  ioomr  had  Rdioboam  the  son  <^ 
Solomon,  af&r  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  from  him,  strength* 
ened  himself  in  his  kingdom,  but  we  read  that  Jndah  diaeoi% 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  MM  them  htghplaees^  and  images^ 
and  groves,  on  every  high  /dlL  and  under  every  great  tree. 
(1  Kings  xiv.  22,  23.) 

Of  ttie  exempluy  sorerrigns,  Asa  and  Jehoehaphat,  in- 
deed, it  is  recorded  that  they  took  away  the  high  piaoes  nnd 
groves  (2  Chron.  xiv.  3.  xv.  16.  xvii.  6.) ;  but  Jehoshaphat^ 
son  and  successor,  Jehoram.  is  said  to  have  made  high  places 
m  the  mountains  ofJudaK  (2  Chron.  xxi.  11.)  And  though 
Joash,  one  of  his  sons,  set  out  well,  yet  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  he  was  perverted  by  his  idolatrous  courtiers,  who 
served  groves  ana  idols,  to  whom  it  appears  that  he  gave  a 
permission  for  that  purpose ;  for,  after  nuudng  their  obeisance, 
we  are  told,  that  he  hearkened  to  them,  and  then  thev  left  the 
house  of  God.  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  17,  18.)  Nor  was  the  reign 
of  Amaziah  the  son  of  Joash  any  better,  for  still  the  people 
sacrificed  and  burnt  ineense  on  the  high  places  (2  Kings  xiv.  4.) ; 
and  though  (Jzziah  his  son  is  said  to  have  done  that  wHek 
was  rig/u  in  the  sight  of  God,  yet  this  exception  appears 
against  him,  that  the  hsghptaees  were  net  removed,  but  the 
people  still  sacrificed  there\^  Kings  xv.  3, 4.) ;  the  same  obser- 
vation is  inade  of  Jotham  and  Ahaz.  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  4.) 
But  Hezekiah,  who  succeeded  him,  was  a  prince  of  extra- 
ordinary piety:  he  removed  the  high  places,  and  brake  the 
images,  and  cut  down  the  groves  (2  Kings  xviii.  4.),  which  his 
sonManasseh  again  built  up.  (2  Kings  xxi.  2.)  At  length 
good  king  Jositm,  a  prinoe  very  zealous  for  the  true  religion, 
utterly  cleared  the  land  from  the  high  places  and  groves,  and 
purged  it  from  idolatry :  but  as  the  four  suceee£ng  reigns 
before  the  Babylonian  captivity  were  very  wicked,  we  may 
presume  that  the  hidi  places  were  agam  revived,  though 
there  is  no  mention  of  them  after  the  reign  of  Josiah.> 

II.  From  the  preceding  fhcts  and  remarks,  however,  we 
are  not  to  conclude,  that  the  prohibition  relating  to  high 
places  and  groves,  which  extended  chiefly  to  the  more  solemn 
acts  of  sacrificing  there,  did  on  any  account  extend  to  the 
prohibiting:  of  other  acts  of  devotion,  particidarly  prayer,  in 
any  other  place  besides  the  temple,  Ae  high  piaoes  and  groves 
of  the  heathen  (which  were  ordered  to  be  razed)  only  ex- 
cepted. For  we  learn  from  the  Sacred  Writings,  that  prayers 
are  always  aooeptable  to  God  in  every  place,  wheit  performed 
with  that  true  and  sincere  devotion  of  heart,  which  alone 
gives  life  and  vigour  to  our  religious  addresses.  And  there- 
fore it  was  that  in  many  places  of  Judna,  both  before  and  after 
the  Babylonian  captivity,  we  find  mention  made  in  the  Jew- 
ish and  other  histories  or  piaoes  built  purposely  for  prayer,  and 
resorted  to  only  for  that  end,  called  Prosbucha  or  Oratoribs. 

These  places  of  worahip  were  very  common  in  Jud«a  (and 
it  should  seem  in  retired  mountainous  or  elevated  places)  in 
the  time  of  Christ;  they  were  also  numerous  at  Alexandria, 
which  was  at  that  time  a  large  and  flourishing  commereial 
citv,  inhabited  by  vast  numben  of  Jews :  and  it  appears  that 
in  heathen  countries  they  were  erected  in  sequestered  retreats, 
commonly  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  or  on  the  sea  shore.  The 
nroseucha  or  oratory  at  Philippi,  where  the  Lord  opened  the 
heart  of  Lydia.  thai  she  attended  unto  the  things  which  were 
tpoken  by  Taul,  was  bj/  a  river  side.  (Acts  xvi.  13,  14,  15.)» 

It  is  a  question  with  some  learned  men,  whether  these 
proseuche  were  the  same  as  the  synagogues  (of  which  an 
account  will  be  found  in  the  following  section),  or  distinct 
edifices  from  the  latter.  Both  Josephus  and  Philo,  to  whom 
we  may  add  Juvenal,  appear  to  have  considered  them  as 
synonymous;  and  with  them  agree  Grotius,  Emesti,  Drs. 
Whitby,  Doddridge,  and  Lardner;^  but  Calmet,  Drs.  Pri- 
deaux  and  Hammond,  and  othere,  have  distinguished  between 
these  two  sorts  of  buildings,  and  have  shown  that  though 
theyweje  nearly  the  same,  and  were  sometimes  confounded 
by  Philo  and  Josephus,  yet  that  tliere  was  a  real  difference 
between  them;  the  synagogues  being  in  cities,  while  the 
proseuche  were  without  the  walls,  in  sequestered  spots,  and 

•  Home's  Hist  of  the  Jews,  vol.  tl,  pp.  161—166.  Crozall's  Scripture  Po 
Udcfcs,  pp.  90-99, 

•  Josephus  has  preserved  the  decree  of  the  cf^  of  HaUcarmiMas,  per- 
mitting the  Jews  to  erect  oratories,  part  of  which  is  in  the  following  terms : 
— "  We  ordain,  that  the  Jews  who  are  willing,  both  men  and  women,  do  ob- 
serve  the  Sabbaths  and  perform  sacred  rites  according  to  the  Jewish  law, 
and  build  proteuchtb  by  the  aea-side,  actording  to  tke  custom  of  their  coun- 
try ;  and  if  any  man.  whether  magistrate  or  private  person,  give  them  any 
hinderance  or  disturbance,  he  shall  pay  a  fine  to  the  city."    Ant  Jud.  lib 


nee, 
xiv.  c  10. 123. 

Philo  de  Legatione  ad  Caii 


__  Legatione  ad  Caium,  p.  1011.  Josephus  de  Vita  sua.  §64.  Ju- 
venal, Sat.  iii.  14.  Grotius.  Whitby,  and  Doddridge  on  I.uke  vi.  19.  Brneiitt 
Institutio  iDterpretis  Novl  TestamentLpp.  363,  364.  edit  4to.  1792.  Lard- 
ner's  Credibility,  book  i.  c.  3.  (  3.  Dr.  llarwood'a  Introduetkm  to  the  New 
Testament,  vol  li.  pp.  171—180. 
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^pvitieiilarly  in  hatdi^ii  eowtriee)  w«re  usmdly  greeted  on 

tlie  banks  of  rivers,  or  on  the  sea-tihore  (Acts  rri.  13.)» 

^^»ut  any  coYeiinff  bnt  galleries  6r  the  shade  of  trees. 

Or,  Prideanx  thinks  Uie  proseuche  were  of  mater  antiquity 

than  the  synagoguea,  and  were  formed  by  the  Jews  in  open 

^oart^  in  order  that  those  persons  who  dwelt  at  a  distance 

Mom  Jerusalem  might  offer  up  their  privale  prayers  in  them, 

as  they  were  accustomed  to  do  in  the  courts  of  the  temple  or 

^  the  tabernacle.     In  the  synagogues,  he  further  obserres, 

«e  Drayers  were  offered  up  m  public  forms,  while  the  pro- 

•eochae  were  appropriated  to  private  devotions :  and  firom  the 

JJtoiy,  where  our  Saviour  spent  a  whole  night  in  prayer, 

hSS^  if^*®^  ^"  *  mountain  (Luke  vi.  12.),  it  is  highly  pro- 

^Ue  that  these  proeeucheB  were  the  same  as  the  high  places, 

•^  ofiea  manlioned  in  the  Old  Testament* 


OP  THB  8YNAQ0GUE8. 
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SECTION  IV. 

ON  TBI  SVNAGOOUBS. 


701-1X1  of  a  SnvAooGDB  Roll  of  the  Pentateuch. 

V  }{aivre  oumI  origin  of  9ifnaffogue9.r^The  tynagogue^  the 

WHT^n/e9  ejoplained. — ^EL  Form  of  the  9ynagogue9, — ^III.  The 

ejlcers  or  tninietere^ — IV,  The  tervice performed  in  the  eyno" 

gcgueaw — v.  EecleeiaeHcal  power  of  the  oynagoguet. — VI. 

lie  SfcevtoroeA  Eerth^  or  ^neteen  Prayert  wed  in  theeynO" 

1.  Thv  Stnaoogues  were  buildings  in  which  the  Jews 
tswinb\ed  for  prayer,  reading  and  hearing  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
toies,  and  other  instructions.  Though  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  their  origin 
is  not  very  well  known ;  and  many  learned  men  are  of 
opinion  that  they  are  of  recent  institution. 

Although  sacrifices  could  only  be  offered  at  the  holy  taber- 
Bsele  or  temple,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Jews  were 
restricted  to  any  ])articular  place  for  the  performance  of  other 
exercises  of  devotion.    Hence  formerly,  the  praises  of  Jeho- 
vah were  sung  in  the  schools  of  the  propnets,  which  the 
more  devout  Israelites  seem  to  have  frequented  on  Sabbath- 
days  and  new  moons  for  th^  purpose  of  instruction  and 
Sajrer.    (1  Sam.  x.  5 — 11.  xix.  18—24.    2  Kings  iv.  23.) 
uring  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  Jews,  being  deprived 
of  the  solemn  ordinances  of  divine  worship,  resorted  to  the 
house  of  some  prophet,  or  other  holy  man,  who  was  in  the 
practice  of  ^ving  religious  instruction  to  his  own  family, 
and  of  reading  the  Scriptures,  f  Compare  Ezek.  xiv.  1.  and 
X3C.  1.  widi  Neh.  viiL  Is.)    At  length  these  domestic  con- 
gregations became  fixed  in  certain  places,  and  a  reg[ular  order 
oT  conducting  divine  worship  was  introduced.    Philo'  thinks 
these  edifices  were  originally  instituted  by  Moses :  but  as  no 
mention  is  made  of  them  during  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  their  origin  in  Jerusalem  is  referred  to  Uie  reigns  of 
the  Asmonssan  princes,  under  whom  they  were  first  erected, 
and  were  soon  gready  multiplied ;  though  in  Alexandria  and 
other  foreign  p&ces,  where  the  Jews  were  dispersed,  they 
'srore  certainly  of  much  greater  antiquity.*    There  appears  to 
be  an  allusion  to  them  in  Psal.  Ixxiv.  4. 8. 

In  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  synagogues  became  so  fre- 
■  Dr.  HiaimiKMid  on  Lukev  1. 12.  tnd  Acta  zvl.  13—16.    Cahners  Diet  voce 
'Pwomoattm.     Prideanx*!  CoiUMctioii,  part  i.  bookvi.  sub  anno  4M.  voL  i. 
ppu  387—390.  ediL  1730. 
•  PhOo,  De  Vita  Mo^  lib.  IH.  p.  <8& 

~  iA0tt.Jad.Ub.Yli.  C.3.  fa 


Jnsnt,  that  they  were  to  be  fonnd  in  almost  every  place  in 
udca :  but  the  Jews  weie  not  permitted  to  build  one  in  a 
town,  unless  there  were  ten  persons  of  leisure  in  it.  Not 
fewer  than  four  hundred  and  eighty  synagog^ues  are  said  to 
have  been  erected  in  Jerusalem,  previously  to  its  capture  and 
deetraction  by  the  Romans.  In  the  evangelical  history  we 
find,  that  wherever  the  Jews  resided,  they  had  one  or  more 
synagogues,  constructed  after  those  at  Jerusalem :  hence  we 
fijid,  in  Acts  vi.  9.  synagogues  belonging  to  the  Alexan- 
drians, the  Asiatics,  me  Ciiicians,  the  Libertines,  and  the 
Cyrenians,  which  were  erected  for  such  Jewish  inhabitants  of 
those  countries  or  cities,  as  should  happen  to  be  at  Jerusalem. 

With  regard  to  the  synagogue  of  the  Libertines,  a  consi- 
derable dilerence  of  opinion  exists  among  the  learned, 
whether  these  Libertines  were  the  children  of  fineed  men 
(Italian  Jews  or  proselytes),  or  African  Jews  from  the  city 
or  country  called  Libertus,  or  Libertina,  near  Carthage,  l^e 
former  opinion  is  supported  by  Grotius  and  Vitringa ;  the 
latter  (wnich  was  first  hinted  by  Oecumenius,  a  commenta- 
tor in  the  close  of  the  tenth  century),  by  Professor  Gerdes, 
Wetstein,  Bishop  Pearce,  and  ScUeusner. 

It  is  well  kno¥m  that  the  ancient  Romans  made  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  lAberH  and  the  LAbertini,  The  lAbertue 
was  one  who  had  been  a  slave,  and  obtained  his  freedom  ;^ 
the  IdberHnue  was  the  son  of  a  Libertus.'  But  this  distinc- 
tion in  after-ages  was  not  strictly  observed ;  and  Libertinus 
also  came  to  be  used  for  one  not  bom  but  made  free,  in  oppo- 
sition to  In^utu  or  one  bomfree^  Whether  the  Libaiini^ 
mentioned  m  this  passage  of  the  Acts,  were  Gentiles,  who 
had  become  proselytes  to  Judaism,  or  native  Jews,  who  hav- 
ing been  made  slaves  to  the  Romans  were  afterwards  set  at 
liberty,'  and  in  remembrance  of  their  captivity  called  them- 
selves Libertini,  and  formed  a  synagogue  by  themselves, 
is  difierently  conjectured  by  the  learned.  It  is  proba- 
ble, that  the  Jews  of  Gyrene,  Alexandria,  &c.  erected  syna- 
gogues at  Jerusalem  at  their  own  charge,  ifbr  the  use  of  their 
brethren  who  came  from  those  countries,  as  the  Danes, 
Swedes,  &c.  bnilt  churches  for  the  use  of  their  own  country- 
men in  London;  and  thatthaltalian  Jews  did  the  same ;  and  be- 
cause the  greatest  number  of  them  were  Libertini,  their  syna- 
gogue was  therefore  called  the  synagogue  of  the  Libertines. 

En  support  of  tiie  second  opinion  above  noticed,  viz.  that 
the  Libertines  derived  their  name  from  Libertus  or  Libertina, 
a  city  in  Africa,  it  is  urged  that  Suidas  in  his  Lexicon,  on 
the  word  AiCipTvoc,  says,  that  it  was  otc/ua  sdnuv,  a  national  ap- 
pellative ;  and  that  the  Ghna  inter  linear ie,  of  which  Nicholas 
de  Lyra  made  great  use  in  his  notes,  has,  over  the  word  Li- 
bertini, e  regione^  denoting  that  they  were  so  styled  from  a 
countiT.  Further,  in  the  acts  of  tne  celebrated  conference 
with  tne  Donatistsat  Carthage,  tmno  411,  there  is  mentioned 
one  Victor,  bishop  oi  the  church  of  Libertina ;  and  in  the 
acts  of  the  Lateran  council,  which  was  held  in  649,  there  is 
mention  of  Januariue  gratia  Dei  episcomu  eanctae  eceUsim  Li^ 
bertmensis,  Januarius,  by  the  grace  of  God,  bishop  of  die  holy 
church  of  Libertina ;  ana  therefore  Fabricius  in  his  Geographi- 
cal Index  of  Christian  Bishoprics,  has  placed  Libertina  m  what 
was  called  Jfriea  propria^  or  the  proconsular  province  of 
Africa.  Now,  as  all  tne  other  people  of  the  several  synagogues, 
mentioned  in  this  passage  of  me  Acts,  are  called  from  the 
places  whence  they  same,  it  is  probable  that  the  Lil>ertines 
were  denominated  m  like  manner ;  and  as  the  Cyrenians  and 
Alexandrians,  who  came  ^m  Africa,  are  placed  next  to  the 
Libertines  in  that  catalogue,  the  supporters  of  this  opinion 
think  it  probable,  that  diey  also  belonged  to  the  same  coun- 
try. But  we  have  no  eviaenoe  to  show  that  there  were  any 
natives  of  this  place  at  Jerusalem,  at  the  period  referr^  to 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.    On  the  contrary,  as  it  is  well 

4  Gives  Romaoi  aunt  Liberti,  qui  vindictft,  censti,  aut  testamento  nullo 
jure  impediente  manumiaai  eont    Ulpian.  tit.  i.  $  6. 

>  This  appears  Arom  the  following  passage  of  Suetonius  concerning  Clan* 
dios,  who,  he  says,  was,  ignarus  temporibus  Appii,  et  deinceps  aliquamdiu 
Libertinoa  dictor 
procrealos.    In 

•  auintillan. 
1093.  Qui  servus  est  si  manumlttatur,  fit  Libertinns-^ustinian.  Ingtitiit! 
lib.  i.  tit  Y.  Libertini  sunt,  qui  ex  justa  servitute  manumissi  sunt.  Tit.  {▼. 
Ingenous  est  is,  qui  statim  ut  natus  eat,  Hber  est;  sive  ex  duobus  ingennis 
matrimonio  aditus  est,  sive  ex  libertinis  duobus,  sive  ex  allero  libertloo,  et 
altero  inf  enuo. 

1  Of  these  there  were  great  numbers  at  Rome.  Tacitus  informs  us 
(Anal.  lib.  U.  cap.  86.)  that  four  thousand  Libertini,  of  the  Jewish  supersti* 


ctos.  non  ipaos,  qui  manumittercnlur.  sed  ingenues  ex  his 

In  vita  Claudii,  cap.  24.  $4.  p.  7a  PiUsci. 

3.  de  InslituUone  Oratoria,  lib.  5.  cap.  10.  p.  246.  edit.  Gibson, 


tion,  as  he  styles  it,  were  banished  at  one  time,  by  order  of  Tiberius,  into 
Sardinia ;  and  the  rest  commanded  to  quit  Italy,  if  they  did  not  adjure,  by  a 
certain  day.    See  also  Suetonius  in  vita  Hberii,  cap.  36.    Josephus  ( Antiq. 


lib.  xviii.  cap.  3.  f  6.  edit.  Uaverc.)  meatlons  the  same  (act.   And  Phiio  (Le- 
gal.  ad  Caium.  p.  785.  C.  edit.  Colon.  1613.)  speaks  of  a  good  part  of  the  city 
beyond  the  Tiber,  as  inhabited  by  Jews,  who  were  mostly  Libertini.  having 
beea  bre(ugkt  to  llome  as  captives  and  slaves,  but,  beiAg  made  free  by  thf  ir 
masters,  were  permitted  to  live  according  to  their  own  rites  and  cuBtoms. 
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known  that,  only  abont  fifteen  yean  before,  grreat  numbers  of 
Jews,  emancipated  slaves,  or  their  sons,  were  banished  from 
Rome,  it  is  most  likely  that  the  Libertines  mentioned  by 
Luke  were  of  the  latter  description,  especially  as  his  account 
IS  corroborated  by  two  Roman  historians. 

IL  It  does  not  appear  from  the  New  Testament  that  the 
syna^gues  had  any  peculiar  Form.  The  building  of  them  was 
regarded  as  a  mark  of  pietf  (Luke  vii.  6.^ ;  and  thc^  were 
erected  within  or  without  tne  city,  generally  in  an  elcTated 
place,  and  were  distinguished  from  the  proseuche  by  bein? 
roofed.  Each  of  them  had  an  altar,  or  rather  table,  on  which 
the  book  of  the  law  was  spread ;  and  on  the  east  side  there 
was  an  ark  or  chest,  in  which  the  volume  of  the  law  was 
deposited.  The  seats  were  so  disposed  that  the  people  always 
sat  with  their  faces  towards  the  elders,  and  the  place  where 
the  law  was  kept;  and  the  elders  sat  in  the  opposite  direct 
tion,  that  is  to  say,  with  their  backs  to  the  ark  and  their 
faces  to  the  people.  The  seats  of  the  latter,  as  being  placed 
nearer  the  ark,  were  accounted  the  more  holy,  and  hence 
they  are  in  the  New  Testament  termed  the  chxtf  Moia  in  the 
synagogue;  which  the  Pharisees  affected;  and  for  which 
our  Lord  inveighed  against  them.  (Matt,  xziii.  6.)  A  simi- 
lar precedency  seems  to  have  crept  into  the  places  of  wor- 
ship even  of  the  very  first  Christians,  and  hence  we  may 
account  for  the  indignation  of  Uie  apostle  James  (ii.  3.) 
against  the  undue  preference  that  was  given  to  the  rich.  The 
women  were  separated  from  the  men,  and  sat  in  a  gallery 
enclosed  with  lattices,  so  that  they  could  distinctly  see  and 
hear  all  that  passed  in  the  synagogue,  without  themselves 
being  exposea  to  view. 

III.  For  the  maintenance  of  good  order,  there  were  in 
every  synagogue  certain  Officers,  whose  business  it  was  to 
see  that  all  the  duties  of  religion  were  decently  performed 
therein.    These  were,— 

1.  The  A^ytnvAy^tyoCf  or  Hukr  of  the  synagogue,  (Luke 
xiii.  14.  Mark  v.  22.)  It  appears  from  Acts  xiii.  15.,  col- 
lated with  Mark  v.  23.  and  John  vi.  59.,  that  there  were  se- 
veral of  these  rulers  in  a  synagogue.  They  regulated  all  its 
concerns,  and  gave  nermission  to  persons  to  preach.  They 
were  always  men  aavanced  in  age,  and  respectable  for  their 
learning  and  probity.  The  Jews  termed  them  Haeamimy  that 
is,  aagea  or  wise  men,  and  they  possessed  considerable  infiu- 
ence  and  authority.  They  were  judges  of  thefis,  and  simi- 
lar petty  offences :  and  to  them  Samt  Paul  is  supposed  to 
alluae  in  1  Cor.  vi.  5.,  where  he  reproaches  the  Corinthian 
Christians  with  carrying  their  differences  before  the  tribunals 
of  the  Gentiles,  as  tf  they  had  no  persons  among  them  who 
were  capable  of  determining  them.  A  it  so,  says  he,  that 
there  is  not  a  wise  man  among  you  ?  no,  not  one  that  shall  be 
able  to  Judge  between  his  brethren?  These  rulers,  likewise, 
had  tlie  power  of  inflicting  punishment  on  those  whom  they 
judged  to  be  rebellious  against  the  law ;  in  allusion  to  whicn 
circumstance  Christ  forewarned  his  disciples  that  they  should 
be  scourged  in  the  synagogues,  (Matt.  x.  17.) 

2.  Next  to  the  Af;^«rvirat^4i»^,  or  ruler  of^  the  synagogue, 
was  an  officer,  whose  province  it  was  to  offer  up  public  pray- 
ers to  God  for  tlie  whole  congregation :  he  was  called  SfU' 
liach  Zibbor,  or  the  angel  of  the  church,  because,  as  their 
messenger,  he  snoke  to  God  for  them.  Hence  also,  in  Rev. 
ii.  iii.  &e  presiaing  ministers  of  the  Asiatic  churches  are 
termed  angels. 

3.  The  Chazan  appears  to  have  been  a  different  officer 
fsom  the  SheUaeh  Ziooor,  and  inferior  to  him  in  dignilj.  He 
seems  to  have  been  the  person,  who  in  Luke  iv.  20.  is  term- 
ed i^ptTNf,  the  minister,  and  who  had  the  charge  of  the 
sacred  books. 

IV.  The  service  performed  in  the  synagogue,  on  the  Sab- 
bath and  on  other  holy  days,  consisted  of  three  parts,  viz. 
prayer,  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  preaching,  or  exposition 
of  the  Scriptures. 

1.  The  nrst  part  of  the  synagogue  service  is  Prayer;  for 
the  performance  of  which,  according  to  Dr.  Prideaux,  they 
had  liturgies,  in  which  are  all  the  prescribed  forms  of  the 
synagogue  worship.  The  most  solemn  part  of  these  prayers 
are  the  mrp  naior  (sHeMONCH  bsr^h),  or  tne  eighteen  prayers, 
which,  according  to  the  rabbies,  were  composed  and  insti- 
tuted by  Ezra,  in  ordor  that  the  Jews,  whose  language  af^r 
the  captivity  was  corrupted  with  many  barbarous  terms  bor- 
rowed from  other  languages,  might  be  able  to  perform  their 
devotions  in  the  pure  language  of  their  own  country.  Such 
is  the  account  wnich  Maimonidds  gives,  out  of  the  Gemara, 
of  the  origin  of  the  Jewish  litur^es;  and  the  eighteen  col- 
lects, in  particular,  are  mentioned  in  the  Mishna.    However. 


some  better  evidence  than  that  of  the  talmudical  rabbies  is 
requisite,  in  order  to  prove  their  litumes  to  be  of  so  high  an 
antiquity ;  especially  mnce  some  of  their  prayers,  as  Dr.  Pri- 
deaux acknowledges,  seem'to  have  been  composed  afier  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  have  reference  to  it.  It  is 
evident  they  were  composed  when  there  was  neither  temple 
nor  sacrifice ;  since  the  seventeenth  collect  piays,  that  God 
would  restore  his  worship  to  the  inner  part  of  his  house,  and 
make  haste,  with  fervour  and  love,  to  accept  the  bnmt  sacri- 
fices of  Israel,!  ^^  'j[«hey  could  not,  therefore,  be  the  com- 
position of  Ezra,  who  did  not  receive  his  commission  from 
Artaxerxes  to  go  to  Juda^,  till  more  than  fifty  years  after  the 
second  temple  was  built,  and  its  worship  restored.  The 
probability  is,  that  the  fcnrms  of  prayer  for  the  synagogue 
worship  were  at  first  very  few,  and  that  some  were  in  use  in 
the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  number  of  which  was  subse- 
quently increased .  To  the  eighteen  prayers  above  mentioned , 
another  was  added,  a  short  time  before  the  destruction  of 
the  second  temple,  by  Rabbi  Gramaliel,  or,  according  to  some 
writers,  by  Rabbi  Samuel,  one  of  his  scholars,  it  is  di- 
rected against  apostates  and  heretics,  appellations  which  the 
Jews  liberally  employed  to  designate  all  Christians,  whether 
of  Jewish  or  of  Gentile  descent  This  additional  prayer  is 
now  inserted  as  the  twelfth,  and  the  number  is  nineteen. 
They  are  required  to  be  said  by  all  Jews  without  exception, 
who  are  of  age,  three  times  every  day,  either  in  pnblic,  at 
the  synagogue,  or  at  their  own  houses,  or  wherever  they 
may  happen  to  be.  As  some  readers  may  be  curious  to  see 
them,  they  are  subjoined,  at  the  end  of  this  section.' 

2.  The  second  part  of  this  synagogue  service  is  the  read 
ins  of  the  Scriptures,  which  is  of  three  sortSr-^A«  XiriolA^ 


Shema,  the  reading  of  the  whole  law  of  Moses,  and  portions 
out  of  the  prophets,  and  the  Hagiographi^  or  holy  writings. 

(1.)  The  Kirioth-ShemaconBisiB  of  three  portions  of  Scnp- 
ture,  viz.  Deut.  vi.  6 — 9.  xi.  13— SI.  Num.  xv.  37 — 41. 
As  the  first  of  these  portions  commences  with  the  word 
shema,  that  is,  hear,  they  are  collectively  termed  the  Shema, 
and  the  reading  of  them  is  called  kiriutkshema,  or  the  read- 
ing of  the  Shema.  This  readingr  or  recital  is  preceded  and 
followed  by  several  prayers  andbenedictions;  and,  next  to 
the  saying  of  the  nineteen  prayers  above  noticed,  is  the  most 
.solemn  part  of  the  religious  service  of  the  Jews ;  who,  be- 
lieving the  commands  in  Dent.  vi.  7.  and  xi.  19.  to  be  of 
perpetual  obligation,  repeat  the  Shema  daily,  every  morning 
and  evening. 

(2.)  The  Law  was  divided  into  fifty-three,  according  to 
the  MasoreU,  or,  according  to  others,  fifty-four  Parasehioth 
or  sections :  for  the  Jewish  year  consisted  of  twelve  lunar 
months,  alternately  of  twenty-nine  or  thirty  days,  that  is,  of 
fifty  weeks  and  four  days.  The  Jews,  therefore,  in  their 
division  of  the  law  into  Parasehioth  or  sections,  had  a  respect 
to  their  intercalary  year,  which  was  every  second  or  third, 
and  consisted  of  thirteen  months;  so  that  the  whole  law  was 
read  over  this  year,  allotting  one  Parasehioth  or  section  to 
every  Sabbath ;  and  in  common  years  they  reduced  the  fifty- 
three  or  fifty-four  sections  to  the  number  or  the  fifty  Sabbaths, 
by  reading  two  shorter  ones  together,  as  often  as  there  was 
occasion.  They  began  the  course  of  reading  the  first  Sab 
bath  after  the  feast  of  tabernacles ;  or  rather,  indeed,  on  the 
Sabbath-day  before  that,  when  they  finished  the  last  course 
of  reading,  they  also  made  a  beginning  of  the  new  course ; 
that  so,  as  the  rabbies  say,  the  oevil  might  not  accuse  them 
to  God  of  being  weary  of  reading  his  law. 

(3.)  The  portions  selected  out  of  the  prophetical  writings 
are  termed  naphtonUh,  When  Antiochus  Epiphanes  con 
quered  the  Jews  about  the  year  163  before  the  Unristian  sera, 
he  prohibited  the  public  reading  of  the  law  in  the  synagogues, 
on  pain  of  death.  The  Jews,  in  order  that  they  might  not 
be  wholly  deprived  of  the  word  of  God,  selected  from  other 
parts  of  the  bacred  Writings  ^//y-/ottr  portions,  which  were 
termed  haphtoras,  mwon  (;HapHTOiioTH),  from  itafi  (pCTan), 
he  dismissed,  lei  hose,  opened.— iot  though  the  Law  was  dis- 
missed from  their  synagogues,  and  was  closed  to  them  by  the 
edict  of  this  persecuting  king,  yet  i^e  prophetic  writings,  not 
being  under  tne  interdiS,  were  left  open;  and  therefore  they 

>  The  fifth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  fonrteenth  collects  hove  the  nme  allu- 
sion and  reference  as  the  seventeenth.  See  the  original  prayers  in  Mai* 
monides  de  Ordine  Precum,  or  in  Vttringat  (de  Synag.  vetere,  lib.  iil  part 
ii.  cap.  14.  pp.  1033—1038.)  who  observes  that  the  Talmudists  will  have  the 
seventeenth  collect,  which  prays  for  the  restoration  of  the  temple  worship, 
(reduc  ministeriom  Leviticom  in  Adytnin  Domus  tuge,  as  be  translstes  in, 
to  have  been  usually  recited  by  the  king  in  the  temple  at  the  feast  of  tabor- 
nacles;  which  is  such  sn  absurdity  that  It  conflites  itself  sad  shows  how 
little  the  Jewish  traditions  concerning  the  antiquity  and  use  of  their  liturgies 
are  to  be  depended  upon.  »  flee  pp.  106^  107.  wfra. 
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Med  them  in  olaoe  of  the  otiMn.  It  wm  from  this  ciutom 
of  the  JewSf  that  the  piimitiTe  Christians  adopted  theirs,  of 
leading  a  lesson  erery  Sabbath  out  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  The  following  tables  exhibit  the  paraschioth 
w  sectioa  of  the  law,  and  the  haphtoroth  or  sections  of  the 


prophets  (whidi  wen  snbstitated  for  the  former),  as  they 
nave  been  read  together  erer  since  the  days  of  the  Asmo- 
neans  or  Maocabees,  and  as  they  oontinoe  to  be  read  in  Hib 
yarions  srnaffognes  belonginff  to*  the  English,  Portngiiese« 
Italian,  Dotci,  and  Gemuui  Jews. 


A  GENERAL  VIEW  of  all  the  sections  of  the  law,  and  sections  of  the  prophets,  as  read  nr 

THE   different  JEWISH   SYNAGOGUES   FOR  EVERY  SABBATH  OF   THE   YEAR. 


PARASCHIOTH,  or  Sectiotu  of  the  Law. 

SicT.  GENESIS. 

i  rTHr>a  Bereahith, i.  1.  tovi  8. 

iL  mnW>nTo]edothnoaeh, TL9.toxi.32. 

iiL  "I*?  ^  Lee  leca, zii  l.toxTii«27, 

if»  N-Pi  Yaiyeia, x^iiL  1.  to  xxii  24. 

V.  mv  rmn  Cfaidyeh  Sarah, zxiii.  1.  to  xxv.  18. 

vL  rnhn  Toledoth, xxt.  10.  to  xxviii.  9. 

TiL  Msn  Yaiyetse, xxviiL  10.  to  xxxlL  8. 

tm.  rVra^  Vaiyishlach, xxxii.  4.  to  xxx^i.  48. 

ix.  3rn  Vaiyesheb, xxxvii.  1.  to  xl.  88. 

X.  fpD  Mikkets, xli.  1.  to  xliv.  17. 

xL  VJ>)  Vaiyiggash, xttv.  16.  to  xlvit.  37. 

xiL  «mi  Vayechei, xItiL  28.  to  L  26. 

EXODUS, 

niL  pw  Sfaemoth, i  1.  to  tL  1. 

xir.  mm  Vsera, tL  2.  to  ix.  86. 

XT.  rvfrm  Sn  Ma  Bo  el  Paradh, . . .  .x.  1.  to  xiii  16. 

XTk  r^cra  Beshaltch, xiii.  17.  to  xvii.  16. 

xviL  nm  Yithro, xviii.  1.  to  xx.  26. 

xriiL  DHSSTD  MiflhpatiiD, xxL  1.  to  xxiv.  18. 

xix.  noinn  Tenimah, xxt.  1.  to  xxvii.  19. 

XX.  msnTetaaTch, xxvii,  20.  to  xxx.  10. 

xxL  Nvn  «3  Kei  tina, xxx.  1 1.  to  xxxiv.  85. 

rriL  Vr^i  Yaiyakhel, xxxt.  1.  to  xxxviiL  20. 

xniL  yypD  Pekudey, xxxviii.  21.  to  xl.  36. 

LEVITICUS. 

xxir.  M-^^  Yaiyikra, i.  1.  to  vi.  7. 

XXT.  tr  irvn  Vaiyikia  Tsau, vi.  6.  to  Tiii.  36 

xxtI  ^rov  Sbemini, ix.  1.  to  xi.  47. 

xxfiL  p^-tm  Tazri^ xii.  1.  to  xiiL  59. 

xxviiL  jnSD  Metsorll, xW.  1.  to  xt.  33. 

xxix.  ntD  ^viK  Acharey  Moth, xti.  1.  to  xTiii.  30. 

XXX.  DVip  Kedushiin, xix.  1.  to  xx.  27. 

xxxi.  -KM  Emor, xxL  1.  to  xxIt.  23 

zxxiL  ^ro  -vn  Behar  Sinai, xxt.  1.  to  xxtL  2. 

xxxiiL  iipra  Bechukkotai, xx'vi.  3.  to  xxTiL  34. 

NUMBERS. 

ixxTi.  -o^oa  Bemidbar, L  1.  to  iv.  20. 

xxxy.  vtvi  Naso, iv.  21.  to  vii.  89. 

xxxvi.  TpSpna  Behailotica, viii.  ] .  to  xii.  16. 

xxxiiL  *jSv  Shelach, xiiL  1.  to  xv.  41. 

xxxviiL  nv  Korach, xvi.  1.  to  xviiL  32. 

xxxix.  rv^n  Chukkflth, xix.  1.  to  xxiL  1. 

xl.  p^^a  Balak, xxiL  2.  to  xxv.  9. 

xlL  DnJ^o  Pinchas, xxv.  10.  to  xxx.  1. 

xiiL  mOD  Mattoth, xxx.  2.  to  xxxii.  42. 

xliiL  «poDMa0€y, xxxiii.  1.  to  xxxvL  13. 

DEUTERONOMY. 

xliv.  onai  Debarim L  1.  to  iii.  22. 

xlv.  ijnnm  Yaethchanan, iii.  23.  to  Tii.  11. 

xIti.  app  Ekeb, TiL  12.  to  xL  25. 

xlviL  niriReeb, xL  26.  to  xri.  17. 

xhiiL  trofiv  Shophetim, xvi.  18.  to  xxL  9. 

xUx.  MpnTetae, xxi.  10.  to  xxv.  19. 

1.  Mian  Tabo, xxvL  1.  to  xxix.  8. 

IL  D^apj)  NitBabim, xxix.  9.  to  xxx.  20. 

Hi.  tSm  Vaiydoc, xxxi.  1.  to  xxxL  30. 

KiL  VTMn  Haazino, xxxii.  1 .  to  xxxii.  52. 

tiv.  nanan  ri>n  YezotHabaracah,.  .xxxiiL  1.  to  xxxiy.  12. 


HAPHTOROTH,  or  SecHom  of  the  PmoPHXTt. 

Purtugueae  and  ItaUan  JSnvt.       Oernum  oad  Jhitck  J€m$. 

l0a.x]2L5— 21 laa.  xUL  6— 86.  zhiL  10. 

Lm.  tiv.  1-^10 laa.  Uv.  1—17.  It.  1—6. 

Isa.  xL  27—31.  xIL  1—16 Ditto. 

2  Kinga  iv.  1 — ^23 v 2  KinffiiT.  1^—87. 

IKingsL  1—31 Ditto. 

MaLL  1— 14.iL  1—7 Ditto. 

HoB.  xL  7— 12.xiL  1—11 Ditto. 

Obad.L  1—21 Hoc xiL  12-14. sJiL  U18 

AmoaiL  1—16.  iii.  1—8. Ditto. 

1  Kinga  iii.  16—28.  iT.  1 Ditto. 

Ezek.  xxxTii.  1 5—28 Ditto. 

1  Kinga  iL  1— 1 2 Ditto. 

I 

Jer.  L  l-«-i9.  iL  1-^8 laa.  xxrii.  6.  to  xxix.  28. 

Exek.  xxTiii.  25.  to  xxix.  21 Ditto. 

Jar.xlTL  18—28 Ditto. 

Judg.  T.  1—81 « Judg.  It.  4.  to  t.  i— 81. 

laa.  tL  1 — 31 l8a.TLl-18.T]Ll'6.ix.6,7. 

Jer.  xxxiT.  6 — ^22.  and  xxxiii.  25, 26.. Ditto. 

1  Kinga  t.  12—18.  Ti.  1—18 Ditto. 

Ezek.  xliiL  10—27 Ditto, 

1  Kings  XTiii.  20—39 1  Kings  xviii.  1 — 89. 

1  Kings  Tii.  13—26 1  Kinga  tiL  40—50. 

1  Kings  Til.  40 — 50 1  Kings  TiL  51.  vtiL  1 — 21. 


laa.  xliii.  21—28.  xliv.  1—25 Ditto. 

Jer.  vii.  21—34.  TiiL  1—3.  ix.  23,  24.. Ditto. 

2  Sam.  TI.  1—19 2  Sam.  Ti.  1-23.  tIL  1-17. 

2  Kings  IT.  42—44.  t.  1—19 Ditto. 

2  Kinga  Tii.  8 — ^20 Ditto. 

Amoflix.  7 — 15 Ezek.  xxiL  1 — 19. 

Ezek.  XX,  2—20 Amos  ix.  7 — 15* 

Ezek.  xliT.  15—31 Ditto. 

Jer.  xxxiL  6—27 Ditto. 

Jer.  xtL  19—21.  xTii.  1 — 14 Ditto. 


H08.L  10,  ll.ii.  1—20 Ditto. 

Judg.  xiii.  2 — 25 Ditto. 

Zech.  iL  10—13.  iiL  1—13.  it.  1—7.  Ditto. 

Josh.  iL  1 — 24 Amoe  ix.  7 — 15. 

1  Sam.  xi.  14,  15.  xii.  1—22 Ditto. 

Judg.  xL  1—33 Ditto. 

Micah  T.  7—16.  tL  1—8. Ditto. 

1  Kinga  xx.  46.  xix.  1—21 Ditto. 

Jer.  L  1—19.  iL  1—3 Ditto. 

Jer.  ii.  4—28.  It.  1,  2 Jer.  iL  4—28.  iiL  4. 


Isa.  L  1—27. Ditto. 

xl.  1—26 Ditto. 

xUx.  14—26.  L  1—3 Ditto. 

liT.  11—17.  It.  1—6 Ditto. 

IL  12—23.  Iii.  1—12 Ditto. 

Ut.  1—10 Ditto. 

Ix.  1 — ^22 Ditto. 

IxL  10, 1 1.  IxiL  1-12.  IxiiL  1-9..  .Ditto. 

Hoe.  xiT.  1 — 9.  Mic  TiL  18 — ^20 Isa.  It.  6—13.  ItL  1 — 8. 

2  Sam.  xxii.  1—517  Some  aay  Ezek. 

XTiL  22—24.  xTiu.  1—32 Hoe.  xIt.  1-9.  Joel  iL  1-27.1 

Joah.  L 1-18.  EocL  L-xii.  incluaiTo,. .  .Ditto.' 


*  It  is  a  elrcttmatance  highly  deserving  of  notice,  that  the  celebnt«d  pro- 
pnecT,  Quoted  bj  the  apostle  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  from  the  pro- 
fit Joel  (U.  aB~32.>  fonns  a  part  of  the  Pentecostal  service  of  the  Karaite 
^wi  in  the  Orimea.    "Saeh,  however,  is  tbo  fact ;  and  may  we  not  con- 

^^'  ^^y»  pertipaeity  lailh  wliirh  this  aacicnt  sect  kave  adlMved  to 
Vol.  II.  O 


their  primitive  institutions,  that  the  same  coincidence  took  place  in  the 
apostolic  age  V*    Dr.  Henderson's  Biblical  Researches,  &c.  p.  396. 

•  The  above  tables  are  copied  from  Dr.  A.  Clarlce'B  Commentary  on  Deut. 
xxziv.,  who  stalss  that  he  has  in  general  fi>nowed  the  divisions  in  the  best 
Maaoretic  Bibles,  from  which  our    ^ "  ' 
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In  the  synagogQed  of  the  Hellenists  or  Greek  Jewe,  the 
law  was  always  read  in  the  Alexandrian  or  Greek  version  :> 
bat  in  those  oi  the  native  Jews,  the  law  was  always  read  in 
Hebrew ;  whence  it  became  necessary,  as  soon  as  that  lan- 
guage ceased  to  be  Temacnlar  among  ihe  Jews,  to  establish 
an  mterpreter,  by  whom  the  Jewish  Scriptures  were  ex- 
pounded in  the  Cnaldee  dialect,  which  was  spoken  by  them 
after  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity.'  The  doctor 
or  reader^  therefore,  having  the  interpreter  always  by  him, 
softly  whispered  in  his  ears  what  he  said,  and  this  interpre- 
ter repeated  aloud  to  the  people  what  had  thus  been  commu- 
nicated to  him.  To  this  custom  our  Saviour  is  supposed  to 
have  idluded  when  he  said  to  his  disciples,  What  ye  hear  in 
the  ear,  that  preach  ye  upon  the  hmuetopa,  (Matt.  x.  27.)* 

3.  The  third  and  last  part  of  the  synagogne  service  is, 
Exposition  of  the  Scriptures,  9Xi6r  Preaching  to  the  people  from 
them.  The  first  was  performed  at  the  time  of  reading  them, 
and  the  other  after  the  reading  of  the  law  and  the  prophets. 
In  Luke  iv.  15-— 33.  we  have  an  account  of  the  service  of 
the  synagogue  in  the  time  of  Christ;  from  which  it  appears 
that  he  taught  the  Jews  in  both  these  ways:  ^nd he  taught 
in  their  synagogues,  being  glorified  of  all.  And  he  came  to 
Nazareth,  whore  he  had  Sten  brought  up ;  and  as  his  custom 
was,  he  went  into  the  synagogue  on  the  SMath^day,  and  stood 
up  for  to  read.  And  there  was  delivered  unto  him  the  book  of 
the  prophet  Esaias  ;  and  when  he  had  unrolled  the  volume  *  he 
found  the  place  where  it  was  written,  **  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
is  upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
the  poor;  he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  brokenJuarted,  to  preach 
deliverance  to  the  captives,  ttnd  recovering  of  siglU  to  the  blind; 
to  set  at  liberty  them  thai  are  bruised;  to  preach  the  acceptable 
year  of  the  Ijord  /"    And  he  folded  the  vohme,^  and  he  eaoe  it 

r'n  to  the  minister  and  sat  down  .•  and  the  eyes  of  aS  them 
were  in  the  synagogue  were  fastened  on  him.  And  he 
began  to  say  unto  them :  This  day  is  this  Scripture  fulfilled  in 
your  ears.  And  all  bare  him  witness,  andwondered  at  the  gra^ 
dotts  words  that  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth. 

From  this  passage  we  learn,  that  when  Jesus  Christ  came 
to  Nazareth,  nis  own  city,  he  w;a8  called  out,  as  a  member 
of  that  synagogue,  to  read  the  haphtorah,  that  is,  the  section  or 
lesson  out  of  the  prophets  for  that  day ;  which  appears  to  have 
been  the  fifty-first  haphtorah,  and  to  have  commenced  with 
the/r</  verse  of  Isa.  Ixi.  and  not  with  the  tenth,  as  in  the 
table  above  given.  **Have  the  Jews,'*  asks  an  eminent 
commentator,  '*  altered  this  haphtorah,  knowing  the  use 
which  our  blessed  Lord  made  of  it  among  their  ancestors  t"6 
Further  he  stood  up  (as  it  was  customary,  at  least  for  the 
officiating  minister  to  do  out  of  reverence  lor  the  word  of 
God)  to  read  the  Scriptures ;  and  unrolled  the  manuscript 
until  he  came  to  the  lesson  appointed  for  that  day ;  which 
having  read  he  rolled  it  up  again,  and  gave  it  to  the  proper 
officer ;  and  then  he  sat  down  and  expounded  it,  agreeably 
to  the  usage  of  the  Jews.'  But  when  Christ  entered  .any 
synagogue  of  which  he  was  not  a  member  (as  it  appears 
from  Luke  iv.  16.  he  always  did  on  every  Sabbath-day, 
wherever  he  was),  he  taught  the  people  in  sermons  after  tne 
law  and  the  prophets  had  oeen  read.  The  Sacred  Writings, 
used  to  this  day  in  all  the  Jewish  synagogues,  are  written  on 
skins  of  parchment  or  vellum,  and  (like  the  ancient  copies) 
rolled  on  two  rollers,  begiiming  at  each  end :  so  that,  in  read- 

wni  be  found  to  vary  a  little.  On  the  above  tables,  Br.  Clarke  remarkii,  that 
though  the  Jewi  are  agreed  In  the  secUona  of  the  law  that  are  read  every 
Sabbath ;  yet  they  are  not  agreed  in  the  haphtoroth,  or  sections  from  the 
prophets ;  as  it  appears  above,  that  the  Dutch  and  Oerman  Jews  dltter  in 
several  cases  from  the  Italian  and  Portuguese ;  and  there  are  some  aUghter 
variations  besides  those  above,  which  he  has  not  nodced. 
>  Tertulliani  Apologia,  c.  la 

•  From  this  practice  originated  the  Chaldee  PanphraseSi  of  which  an 
account  has  been  cfven  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work. 

•  Dr.  Lightlbot'8  Borao  HebraicflB,  oo  Matt.  z.  27. 

«  "Ar««-rv{ac  re  CtCx*ov,  This  wotd  Signifies  to  unfold^  tmrolL  The 
boob  of  the  ancients  were  written  on  pardunent  and  rolled  up.    Hence 

the  word  Volttme.     AXX'  •«»  Mras-Tv^svrt;  awT»vc  *ui  tm  Xiip*  iripiCMXevT(( 

■<xitxei( ;  Why  do  we  not  unfold  our  arms,  and  clasp  each  other  in  them  1 
Dion.  Halicara.  lib.  vi.  p.  392.  IFudson.  T^r  .jr.rToxnr  ANAnTTSAX, 
unfolding  the  letter.    Josephus,  de  vitft  sua,  p.  21.    Havercamp.    Tpm^»( 

t(  CiCXiov  Tit  iCouXiT*,  iXt^y  r«v  TUfrmf  $ir9tnr»rp^  /tl^s  f>,  ANAITTTfAX, 

TO  BIBAION,"  [the  very  expression  of  the  evangelist]  Herodotus,  lib.  i.  c. 
126.  touL  1.  p.  IBS.  edlL  Oxon.  1800.  Dr.  Harwood's  lotivduction,  voL  tt. 
p.  181. 

•  llr«£«c  T«  CtCXiOv. 

•  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  Deut  zzziv. 

^  In  like  manner,  according  to  the  custom  of  their  public  Instroetera, 
we  find  our  Saviour  sitting  doton  (Matt  v.  1.)  before  he  began  to  deliver 
his  sermon  oo  the  mount  to  the  assembled  multitudeB ;  and  upon  another 
occasion  sitting  down,  and  out  of  the  ship  teaching  the  people  who  were 
collected  on  the  shore.  (Malt  ziii.  1.)  Bo  also  It  is  said  of  the  scribes,  who 
were  the  Jewish  clergy,  that  thev  sat  (Matt  zziiL  2.)  in  Moss^  ekair: 
whatevfr  thertfore  thev  bid  you  observe^  that  obtsroe  anddOf  but  do  ftot 
Hfttr  their  workOf/or  they  oay  and  do  not. 


ing  from  right  to  left,  tfaey  roll  off  with  the  lep^  while  thcpr 
ToQ  on  with  the  right  hand.*  The  vignettet  at  the  head  of  this 
section,  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Synagogue  Rolls  are  unrolled.  It  is  taken  from  the  orinna] 
and  Tery  valuable  manuscript  in  the  British  Musenmy  wbich 
is  described  in  Vol.  1.  Part  I.  chap.  iii.  sect.  i.  $  ii. 

*'  It  should  seem  also,  at  least  in  foreign  countriee  where 
places  of  worship  were  established,  that  when  stiangerB, 
who  were  Jews,  arrived  at  such  towns,  and  went  to  ofier 
their  devotions,  it  was  usual  for  the  presidents  of  the  syna- 
gogue, after  the  appointed  portion  out  of  the  law  and  the  pro* 
phets  was  read,  to  send  a  servant  to  them,  and  in  a  very 
respectful  manner  to  request  that  if  they  could  impart  any 
thing  that  might  contribute  to  the  religious  instruction  and 
edification  of  &e  audience,  they  would  deliver  it.  Hiis  token 
of  respect  and  politeness  shown  to  strangers,  appears  from 
the  following  passage  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  (Acts  xiii. 
14,  15.)  When  Paul  and  his  companions,  on  their  arrival 
at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  went  into  the  Jewish  synagogue  on 
the  Sabbath-day,  and  sat  down  after  the  reading  of  the  law 
and  the  prophets,  the  rulers  of  the  synagogue  sent  to  thens, 
saying,  Mm  and  brethren,  if  ye  have  any  word  of  exhortation 
for  the  people,  say  on.  Upon  t&AtcA  Paul  stood  up,  and  beck" 
oning  with  his  hand  said.  Mm  of  Israel,  and  ye  that  fear  God, 
give  audienee.'*^^ 

The  synagogues,  however,  were  not  only  places  set  apart 
for  prayer ;  they  were  also  schools  where  youth  were  in« 
structed.  The  sages  (for  so  were  the  teachers  called)  sat 
upon  elevated  benches,  while  the  pupils  stood  at  their  feet 
or  before  them  ;io  which  circumstance  explains  St.  Paul's 
meaning  (Acts  xzii.  3.)  when  he  says  that  he  was  brought 
up  AT  THB  nrr  of  Gamaliel. 

y.  Those  who  had  been  guilty  of  any  notorious  crime,  or 
were  otherwise  thought  unwortny,  were  cast  out  of  these 
synagogues,  that  is,  excommunicated,  and  excluded  from 
partaKing  with  the  rest  in  the  public  prayers  and  religious 
offices  there  performed;  so  that  they  were  looked  upon  as 
mere  heathens,  and  shut  out  from  all  benefit  of  the  Jewish 
religion,  which  exclusion  was  esteemed  scandalous.  We 
are  told  that  the  Jews  came  to  a  resolution,  that  whoever  eon^ 
fessed  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  he  should  be  put  out  of  the 
synagogue,  (John  ix.  22.)  And,  therefore,  wnen  the  Blind 
man,  v^o  had  been  restored  to  sight,  persisted  in  confessing 
that  he  believed  the  person  who  had  been  able  to  work  such 
a  miracle  could  not  have  done  it,  if  Ae  were  not  of  God^  they 
cast  him  out.  (ver.  33,  34.)" 

VI.  The  following  are  the  Shemoneh  Esreh,  or  nineteen 
prajrers  of  the  Jews,  referred  to  in  page  104.  as  translated  by 
Dr.  Prldeaux.  That  which  was  formerly  the  nineteenth  is 
now  the  ^u'fj/^A  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand  in  the  Jewish 
liturgies.  The  first  or  precatory  part  of  each  article  was  pro- 
nounced by  the  priest,  and  the  last  or  eucharistical  part  was 
the  response  of  tne  people. 

**  1.  JBleased  be  thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  the  God  of  our 
fathers,  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  the  God  of 
Jacob,  the  great  God,  powerful  and  tremendous,  the  high 
God,  bountitully  dispensing  benefits,  the  creator  and  possessor 
of  the  universe,  who  rememberest  the  good  deeds  of  our  fa- 
thers, and  in  thy  love  sendest  a  Redeemer  to  those  who  are 
descended  from  them,  for  thy  name's  sake,  O  King  our  Lord 
and  helper,  our  Saviour  and  our  shield.— ^i^MMf  art  thou,  O 
Lord,  who  art  the  shield  of  Abraham  / 

'*  2.  Then,  O  Lord,  art  powerful  for  ever ;  thou  raisedt  the 
dead  to  life,  and  art  mighty  to  save ;  thou  sendest  down  the 
dew,  stillest  the  winds,  and  makest  the  rain  to  come  down 
upon  the  earth,  and  sustainest  with  thy  beneficence  all  that 

•  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  Luke  ▼!.  17. 

>  Dr.  Harwood's  Introd.  vol.  ii.  p.  182. 

i«  Fieury,  Lamy,  and  other  eminent  critics,  have  supposed  that  the  Jew- 
ish youth  oat  on  low  seats  or  on  the  ground,  at  the  feet  or  their  nrec4>piors, 
w1k>  occupied  a  kifty  chair ;  but  Vitrinita  has  shown,  from  Jcwirfi  authority, 
that  the  disciples  of  the  rabbins  stood  before  them  in  the  manner  above 
represented.  See  hip  tr<^se  de  Synat.  Vet.  lib.  1.  p.  1.  c.  7.  Kypke 
(Observ.  Sacrie,  in  Not.  Foed  Libros,  vol  ii.  pp.  114,  115.)  has  collected  a 
variety  of  passages  from  Greek  writers^  to  show  that  ihe  expression  '«f« 
rev(  r«i»f  at  the/eett  is  equivalent  to  (rxunev,  near  or  b^ore. 

"  The  preceding  account  of  the  Jewish  Srnagogues  has  been  compiled 
from  Lamy's  Apparatus  Biblicos,  vol.  Ii.  pp.  219— Sal.  Prideaox's  Connec- 
tions (book  tI.  sub  anno  444),  vol.  i.  pp.  374— 391.  Fleury's  Bfanners  of 
the  Israelites  by  Dr.  Clarke,  pp.  336--33a  Pictet,  Antia.  JudaJques,  pp. 
12—14.  (TheoL  Chret  torn,  ilf.)  Schulzti  ArcheoL  Hebr.  pp.  296,  2SS. 
Reland's  Antlq.  Hebr.  part  i.  c  10.  pp.  126— Ma  Ikenii  Antiq.  Hebr.  part  L 
c.  9.  ppw  100—106.  Bchachtit  Animadreraiones  ad  Ikenii  Antlq.  Hebr.  pp. 
453^70.  Lardner^B  Credibility,  book  i.  c.  9.  f  6.  Fritii  Introd.  ad  Nov.  Test 

R.  447.  606-608. ;  and  Dr.  Jennii^a's  Jewish  AntkiuWea,  book  Ii.  c.  2 
reau,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  204— aoa  Beanaobre's  and  L'Enlant's  Introd. 
Bp.  Watson's  TheoL  Tracts,  pp.  168—169.  On  the  synacogue-worshlp  of 
the  modem  Jew%  see  Mr.  Allen's  Modem  Judainn,  pp.  319-^64. 
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tie  tiieram;  and  of  thy  sbmidaiit  mefcy  makest  the  dead 
again  to  live.  Thoa  raiaest  ap  thoae  who  fall ;  thou  healest 
the  sick,  thou  loosest  them  who  are  bound,  and  makest  good 
thy  word  of  truth  to  those  who  sleep  in  the  dust.  Who  is 
Id  be  oorapaved  to  thee,  O  thou  Lord  of  might !  and  who  is 
like  unto  thee,  O  our  King^  who  killest  aM  makest  alive, 
and  makest  salvation  to  spring  as  the  grass  in  the  field ! 
Thoa  art  faithful  to  make  the  dead  to  nse  again  to  life. — 
Biened  art  ihou^  O  Loan,  who  rtdaut  the  dead  again  to  life  / 

^  3.  Thou  art  holy,  and  thy  name  is  holy^  and  thy  saints 
do  praise  tiiee  eyery  day.  Selah.  For  a  great  king  and  a 
hotj  art  thou,  O  GoD^^Blemd  art  thou^  a  Lord  GcfDjtnott 
hoiyf 

**  4.  Thou  of  thy  mercy  giyest  knowledge  unto  men,  and 
teadiest  them  understandmg :  give  graciously  unto  us  know* 
ledge,  wisdom,  and  understanding* — Bkued  art  thou^  0 
Lord,  who  graaouehf  gioett  knoufkdge  unto  men  / 

«*  5.  Bring  us  back,  O  our  Father,  to  the  observance  of  thy 
law,  and  mdce  us  to  adhere  to  thy  precepts,  and  do  thou,  0 
oor  King,  draw  us  near  to  ihy  worship,  and  convert  us  to 
thee  by  perfect  repentance  in  ihy  presence. — JBkmed  art  thou^ 
O  Lord,  who  vouaksafeat  io  receive  us  by  repentance  / 

**  6.  Be  thou  merciful  unto  us,  O  our  Father :  for  we  have 
iniBed :  pardon  us,  O  our  King,  for  we  have  transgressed 
against  thee.  For  thou  art  a  God,  good  and  ready  to  pm* 
doa.  Biened  art  thou^  O  Lord  moet  gracunuj  who  multipUeet 
iky  merde9  m  the  forgioeneae  of  sine/ 

**>  7.  Look,  we  beseech  thee,  upon  our  afHictions.  Be  thou 
on  OUT  side  in  all  our  contentions,  and  plead  thou  our  cause 
in  all  our  litigations ;  and  make  haste  to  redeem  us  with  a 
perfiect  redemption  for  thy  name*8  sake.  For  thou  art  our 
God,  our  King,  and  a  strong  Redeemer. — Blessed  art  thou^  0 
Lord,  the  Be&mcr  afJsraet/ 

^  8.  Heal  us,  O  Lobd  our  God,  and  we  shall  be  healed ; 
aave  us,  and  we  shall  be  saved.  For  thou  art  our  praise. 
Bring  unto  us  sound  health,  and  a  perfect  remedy  for  all  our 
infiimities,  and  for  all  our  griefs,  and  for  all  our  wounds. 
For  thou  art  a  GiXD  who  healest  and  art  merciful. — Biased 
art  thau^  O  Loan  our  GrOD,  who  eurest  the  diseases  of  thy  people 
laroei/ 

^  9.  Bless  us,  O  Lord  our  God,  in  every  work  of  our 
bands,  and  bless  unto  us  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and  give  us 
the  dew  and  the  rain  to  be  a  blessing  unto  us,  upon  the  face 
of  all  our  land,  and  satiate  the  world  with  thy  blessings,  and 
send  down  moisture  upon  every  part  of  the  earth  that  is  habi* 
table. — Biased  art  thou^  0  Lord,  toho  givest  thy  biasing  to 
the  years  I 

^  10.  Gather  us  together  by  the  sound  of  the  great  trum- 
pet, to  the  enjoyment  of  our  liberty ;  and  lift  up  thy  ensign 
to  call  together  all  the  captivity,  from  the  four  quarters  of  the 
earth  into  our  own  land. — Blessed  art  thauy  O  Lord,  who 
^atAerest  together  the  exila  of  the  people  of  Israd  ! 

^W,  R^tore  unto  us  our  judges  as  at  the  firat,  and  our 
counsellors  as  at  the  beginmng ;  and  remove  far  from  us 
affliction  and  trouble,  and  do  thou  only  reign  over  us  in  be- 
nignity, and  in  mercy,  and  in  righteousness,  and  in  justice. 
^^lased  art  thou,  C/ Lord,  our  Sng,  who  hvest  righieousiieu 
andjusOce, 

**  13.  'Let  there  be  no  hope  to  them,  who  apostatize  from 
the  true  religion ;  and  let  herotics,  how  many  soever  they  be, 
all  perish  as  in  a  moment.  And  let^  the  kingdom  of  pride 
be  speedily  rooted  out  and  broken  in  our  daysv-— i^Zeatet^  art 
thou,  O  Lord  our  God,  toAo  destroyest  the  wicked,  and  bringest 
down  the  proud/* 

t  TJm  is  the  pnrer  which  wm  added  br  Rabbi  Gamaliel  againat  the 
ChriMJana,  or  aa  othera  aay  by  Rabbi  aamoel  the  little,  who  waa  one  of  hla 
acbohra. 

•  The  Roman  empire. 

*  The  twelfth  pra/en  aa  now  need  by  the  Jewa,  Tariea  eonaiderablf  from 
that  above  gjrren.  In  the  Prayer  Book  of  the  German  and  Poliah  JetM,  It 
•canda  thoa  :^"  O  let  the  aianderers  have  nb  hope,  all  the  wicked  be  aniii> 


"  13.  Upon  the  pious  and  the  just,  and  upon<  the  prose- 
lytes of  Justice,  ana  upon  the  remnant  of  thy  people  of  the 
house,  of'^lsrael,  let  thy  mercies  be  moved,  0  Lord  our  God, 
and  giv6  a  good  reward  unto  all  who  ^thtully  nut  their  trust 
in  thy  name ;  and  grrant  us  our  portion  witn  tnem,  and  for 
ever  let  us  not  be  ashamed,  for  we  put  our  trust  in  thee.«- 
Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord,  U)ho  art  tne  support  and  confidence 
of  the  just/ 

^  14.  Dwell  thou  in  the  midst  of  Jerusalem,  thy  city,  as 
thou  hast  promised :  build  it  with  a  building  to  last  for  ever, 
and  do  this  speedily  even  in  our  days« — Blessed  art  thou,  0 
Lord,  who  buildest  Jerusal^n  / 

^  15.  Make  the  offspring  of  David  thy  servant  speedily  to 
grow  up,  and  flourish ;  and  let  our  horn  be  exalted  m  thy  sal* 
vation.  For  we  hope  for  thy  salvation  every  ddij.r-'Blessed 
art  thou,  0  Lord,  who  makest  the  horn  of  our  salvation  to 
flourish/ 

**  16.  Hear  our  voice,  O  Lord  our  God,  most  merciful 
Father,  pardon  and  have  meroy  upon  us,  and  accept  of  our 
prayers  with  thy  mercy  and  favour,  and  send  us  not  away 
from  thy  presence,  O  our  king.  For  thou  hearest  wiUi  merey 
the  prayer  of  thy  people  Israel. — Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord, 
who  hearest  prayer  / 

*^  17.  Be  thou  well  pleased,  0  Lord  our  God,  with  thy 
people  Israel ;  and  have  regard  unto  their  prayers ;  restore 
thy  worehip  to<  the  inner  part  of  thy  house,  and  make  haste 
with  fiivour  and  love  to  accept  of  uie  burnt  sacrifices  of  Is- 
rael, and  their  prayera ;  and  let  the  worehip  of  Israel  thy  peo- 
ple be  continually  well  pleasing  unto  thee.-^/etM(f  art  thou, 
U  Lord,  who  raiorest  thy  divine  presence  to  Zion  / 

**  18.  We  will  give  thanks  unto  thee  wiUi  praise.  For 
thou  art  the  Lord  our  God,  the  God  of  our  fathera,  for  ever 
and  ever.  Thou  art  our  rock,  and  the  rock  of  our  life,  and 
the  shield  of  our  salvation.  To  all  generations  will  we  give 
ihanks  unto  thee,  and  declare  thy  praise,  because  of  our  life 
which  is  always  in  thy  hands,  and  bcMsause  of  thy  signs, 
which  are  every  day  with  us,  and  because  of  thy  wonders^ 
and  marvellous  loving-kindness,  which  are  morning,  and 
evening,  and  night  before  us.  Thou  art  good,  for  thy  mer- 
cies are  not  consumed ;  thou  art  meroiful,  for  thy  loving- 
kindnesses  fail  not.  For  ever  we  hope  in  thee.  And  for  all 
these  meroies  be  thy  name,  O  king,  blessed  and  exalted,  and 
lifted  up  on  high  for  ever  and  ever :  and  let  all  that  live  give 
thanks  unto  ibee.  Selah.    And  let  them  in  truth  and  sincerity 

E raise  thy  name,  O  God  of  our  salvation,  and  our  help.  Se^ 
ih,^-Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord,  whose  name  is  good,  and  to 
whom  it  is  fitting  always  to  give  praise  / 

*M9.  Give  peace,  beneficence,  and  benediction,  grace,  be- 
nignity, and  mercy  unto  us,  and  to  Israel  thy  people,  tiless 
us,  our  Father,  even  all  of  us  together  as  one  man,  with  the 
light  of  iby  countenance.  For  m  the  light  of  thy  counte- 
nance bast  thou  ffiven  unto  us,  O  Lord  our  God,  tne  law  of 
life,  and  love,  and  benignity,  and  righteousness,  and  blessing, 
and  mercy,  and  life,  and  peace.  And  let  it  seem  good  m 
thine  eyes,  to  bless  thy  people  Israel  with  thy  neace  at  all 
times,  and  in  every  momenU'^Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord,  who 
bkasest  thy  people  Israel  with  peace  /    Amen." 

hllated  speedily,  and  all  the  tjrants  be  cut  off  quickly ;  humble  thou  them 
quickly  In  our  aa.jB.—Ble»9ed  art  thou^  O  Lord,  who  deHroyest  enemies 
artd  kumbUst  tyranta  P*  In  the  Prayer  Bo»k  of  the  Bpanlah  and  Poriu- 
gueae  Jewa,  thia  prayer  runa  ihua :— "  Let  slanderers  have  no  hope,  and 
all  preaumptuoua  apoiBtatea  perish  as  hi  a  moment;  and  may  thine  enemies, 
and  those  who  hate  thee,  be  suddenly  cut  off,  and  all  those  who  act  wick- 
edly be  suddenly  broken,  consumed,  and  rooted  out ;  and  humble  thou 
them  apeedily  In  our  davs.— Bteased  art  thou,  O  Lord,  teho  dtatroyeat  the 
enemiee  and  humbleet  the  proud  P'    Allen's  Modem  Judaism,  p.  329. 

«  Concerning  theae  supposed  proselytes  of  Justice,  see  p.  109.  ii\fra. 

•  i.  e.  The  Adytum  Templi,  which  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  tlie 
holy  of  holies,  Into  which  none  ever  entered  but  the  high-priest  once  a 
year,  on  the  great  day  of  expiation.  From  this  place,  aAer  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  were  wanting  the  ark,  the  mercy-seat,  the  Shechinah  of  the 
divine  preaenee,  and  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  which  caudng  an  hnperfee- 
tion  in  their  vrorahip  hi  respect  of  what  it  waa  formerly,  a  restoration  of 
them  jMems  to  be  toe  subject  of  this  petition. 
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CHAPTER  H. 

SACKED     PERSONS. 

SECTION  1.1 

OP  THE  JEWISH  CHtmCR  AND  ITS  MEMBERS. 

L  The  "mkoU  Nation  accounted  holy. — IT.  MemBert  of  the  Jetoith  Church  f  Hebrew  of  the  ffehrewt.^-'TCL  Proeelytee.'^ 
TV.  Jnoo  of  the  Dupernon, — V.  HeUemBto.-^TL  The  Idbertinea, — ^VIL  JDevout  .Wcti.-— VIIL  drcumcinon. 


I.  Jbhotah,  in  his  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  hairing 
been  pleased  to  prefer  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  before  every  other  nation,  and  to  select  them  from 
erery  other  people,  for  the  purposes  of  Imparting  to  them  the 
revelation  or  his  will,  and  of  preserving  the  knowledge  and 
worship  of  the  true  God ;  He  is  thence  said  to  have  chosen 
them,  and  they  are  in  many  passages  of  Scripture  represent- 
ed as  his  choaen  and  elect  people."  And  because  they  were 
by  the  will  of  God  set  apart,  and  appropriated  in  a  special 
maunet  to  his  honour  and  obedience,  ana  furnished  with  ex- 
traordinary motives  to  holiness,  God  is  therefore  said  to  have 
sanctified  them.  (Lev.  xx.  8.  xxi.  8.  xxii.  9.  16.  32.)  For 
these  reasons  they  are  termed  a  Holt  Nation,  a  kingdom 
of  priests,  and  also  saints ;'  and  their  covenant  relation  to 
Crod  is  areed  upon  them  as  a  moti;re  to  holiness  of  heart  and 
practice.  (Lev.  xix.  2.  xx.  7, 8. 26.  xi.  45.  tilxod.xxii.  31.) 
but  ihe  Jews  of  later  times,  becoming  proud  of  these  titles, 
and  of  their  ecclesiastical  privileges,  extended  their  charity 
only  to  those  of  their  own  raith ;  while  towards  the  rest  of 
mankind  they  cherished  a  sullen  and  inveterate  hatred,  ac- 
counting them  to  be  profane  persons  and  sinners.^  This 
relative  or  imputed  holiness  of  the  Jews  as  a  covenant  peo- 
ple, separatea  and  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  ^e  true 
Uod,  was  perpetual  (in  other  words  it  was  to  subsist  until 
the  institution  of  the  Gospel  dispensation) ;  although  the 
•lews  were  often  extremely  corrupt  in  their  manners,  as  the 
numerous  denunciations  oT  tiie  prophets  sufficiently  indicate. 
Hence  some  of  the  rabbinical  writers  call  the  most  wicked 
kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  holy <— holy,  or  righteous,  and 
Israelite,  being  with  them  convertible  terms  (compare  Wisd. 
x.  15.  17.  30.  xviii.  1.  7.  9.  20.) ;  and  in  the  time  of  our 
Lord  the  Jews  held  the  preposterous  notion,  that  though  they 
should  continue  in  their  sins,  yet,  because  they  were  die 
offspring  of  Abraham,  God  would  not  impute  their  sins  to 
them.* 

The  apostles  bein?  Jews  by  birth,  though  they  wrote  in 
Greek,  have  retained  ueir  national  idiom,  and  have  borrowed 
the  Old  Testament  phraseology,  which  tiiey  have  applied  to 
Christians,  in  order  to  convev  to  them  accurate  ideas  of  the 
magnitude  of  GM's  love  to  tnem  in  Christ.  Thus  the  apos- 
tles not  only  call  them  disciples  and  brethren,  tiiat  is,  friends 
united  in  the  same  profession  of  faith  by  bonds  equally  close 
as  those  of  brothers,  hamng  one  Lord,  onefaithy  cm  bcmtmn, 
but,  because  all  true  Christians  are  by  the  wUl  of  God  set 
apart  and  appropriated  in  an  especial  manner  to  his  honour, 
service,  ana  obedience,  and  are  furnished  with  exlraordinaiy 
helps  and  motives  to  holiness,  they  are,  therefore,  said  to  bie 
Bonetified  (1  Cor.  i.  2.  vi.  11.  Heb.  ii.  U.  x.  29.  Jude  1.): 
and  are  further  styled  hofy^  holy  brethren^  a  holy  nation  and 
wainta,^ 

t  This  Bection  la  principally  derlTed  from  ScHul];!!  ArcTistdfogfa  He- 
bntica,  lib.  ii.  c.  1.  de  Bcclesia  Judaica  ej Usque  Membris;  toi^ether  v\th 
Beauaobre  and  L'Enfant's  Introd.  to  the  New  Teat  (Bishop  Watson'fi 
Coll.  of  Tracts,  vol.  iiij>P-  206,  206.)  Ikcnti  Antlq.  pp.  343—347.  fltosch. 
Corapend.  Arcbseol.  CBconomicee  Nov.  Test.  SS  3!^— 36.  Edwards  on  the 
Authoritj,  Ac.  of  Scripcure,  vol.  ii.  pp.  313—330.  Alber,  Inst  Herm.  Vet 
Test.  torn.  i.  pp.  181—186. ;  OU-ptoTli  Anfio.  Rebr.  Gentis,  pp.  39—00. ;  Jen- 
nings's JewisD  Antiquities,  book  i.  ch.  3.  Mr.  Allen  has  giT«ii  an  tnterest- 
Ing  account  of  the  mode  of  circumcision  that  obtains  among  the  Jews  of 
the  present  time  in  his  "Modem  Judaism}''  pp.  283—296. 

•  Compare  Deut  iv.  37.  vii.  6.  z.  16.  1  Kings  viii.  22.  et  seo.  1  Chron. 
zvi.  13.  PsaL  cv.  6.  xzxiii.  12.  ct.  43.  cvi.  6.  czzzv.  4.  Isa.  zli.  8,  9.  zUli.  20. 
zliv.  1,  2.  xW.  4.  and  Ezelc.  xx.  6. 

»  Compare  Exod.  xix.  6.  Lev.  xi.  44,  45.  six  2.  xx.  2S.  Dent.  vii.  6.  ziv. 
2.  21.  xxvi.  19.  xxviii.  9.  xzxiii.  3.  2  Chron.  v{.  41.  Psal.  xxxiv.  9.  L  6.  7. 
Ixxiz.  2.  cxxxil.  9.  cxlviii.  14. 

•  Apud  Ipsoa  tides  obsUnata,  miserieordia  in  promptu,  sed  adversus 
omnes  alios  hostile  odium.  Such  Is  the  character  of  the  Jews  given  hj  the 
Roman  historian,  as  thejr  were  in  the  time  of  oar  Saviour  (Tacit  Hist  Bb. 
▼.  c.  &  torn.  lii.  p.  267.  edit  Bipont) ;  which  is  abundantlv  confirmed  by 
the  sacred  writers.  See  Matt  ij.  10, 11.  xxvi.  45.  GaL  iL  15. 17.  IThesa. 
IL  16,  16. 

•  See  Whitbv  on  Matt  iii.  9. 

•  See  Col.  iii.  12.  1  Thess.  v.  27.  Heb.  ill.  1.  1  Pet  Ii.  9.  Acts  Ix.  32.  41. 
xxvi.  10.  Rom.  i.  7.  xii.  13.  xv.  26,  26.  xvi.  15.  1  Cor.  L  2.  2 Cor.  U  1.  xiii.  13. 
Phil.  iv.  22.  Eph.  1. 1.  Phil.  i.  1.  and  Col.  i.  2. 


II.  The  first  Membcbs  op  the  Jewish  Cbvbch  men  thd 
immediate  descendants  of  Abraham  by  Isaac  and  Jacob, 
whom  God,  havinff  delirered  from  their  oppressire  bondage 
in  Egjypt,  chose  tor  himself  to  be  his  peculiar  people,  and 
their  direct  issue,  without  any  intermixture  of  Gentile  blood 
or  langua^.  These  are  termed  by  St  Paul  Hebrewe  of  the 
Hebrews  (Phil.  iii.  5.),  as  opposed  to  the  Hdkmstit  Jhot,  or 
those  who  liyed  among  the  Greeks,  whose  language  they 
spoke,  and  who  were  called  HeUenuls.  (Acts  n.  1.  ix.  29. 
XI.  20.)  Many  of  the  latter  were  descended  from  parents, 
otte  of  whom  only  was  a  Jew.  Of  this  description  was 
Timothy.  (Acts  xyi.  1.)  Those  who  were  bom  in  Judiea, 
of  parents  rightly  descended  from  Abraham,  and  who  re- 
ceived their  education  in  Judaea,  spoke  the  language  of  their 
forefiithers,  and  were  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  learning 
and  literature  of  the  Jews,  were  reckoned  more  honourable 
than  the  Hellenists  ;7  and,  to  mark  the  excellence  of  their 
lineage  and  language,  they  were  called  Hebrews, --^^  name 
the  most  ancient,  and  therefore  the  most  honourable  of  all 
the  names  borne  by  Abraham's  descendants ;  for  it  was  Hie 
name  given  to  Abraham  himself,  by  the  Canaenites,  to  sig'« 
nify  that  he  had  come  from  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates. 
A  Wfreufj  therefore,  possessing  the  character  and  Qualifica- 
tions above  described,  was  more  honourable  than  an  IsraeUief 
as  that  name  indicated  only  that  a  penon  was  a  member  of 
the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  which  a  Jew  might  be,  though 
bom  and  educated  in  a  foreij^  countr]r.  St.  Paul,  indeed, 
was  bom  at  Taraus,  in  Cilicia;  yet  being  a  Hebrew  of  the 
Hebrews,  who  received  his  education  at  Jerusalem,  spoke 
the  language  used  there,  and  understood  the  Hebrew  in  which 
the  ancient  oracles  of  God  were  written,  he  was  a  Jew  of  the 
most  honourable  class ;  and,  therefore,  when  cautioning  the 
Philippians  against  Judaizing  teachera  and  unbelieving  Jews, 
he  enumerates  this  privilege  among  those  of  which  (if  sal- 
vation were  to  be  obtained  oy  them)  he  might  haoe  eonfidenee 
in  ihe  flesh.  (Phil.  iii.  4,  5.)  The  privileges  of  the  Israel- 
ites, which  were  very  highly  esteemed  ov  all  Jews,  are 
enumerated  bv  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  tne  Romans,  in  a 
veiy  animated  manner.^ 

All  the  posterity  of  Jacob  were  anciently  called  Isntel,  or 
Children  of  ItraeLfiam.  the  surname  of  that  patriarch,  until 
the  time  of  king  Rehoboam:  when  ten  tribes,  revolting  from 
this  prince  and  adhering  to  Jeroboam,  were  thenceforth 
denominated  tlie  House  ofurad:  while  the  two  tribes  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin,  who  remained  fiutfaful  to  the  fsaaiy  of  David, 
were  styled  the  Homse  ofJudah^  After  the  captivity,  meet 
of  those  who  returned  and  rebuilt  Jerasalem  and  the  temple, 
and  restored  the  rites  of  the  Mosaic  worehip,  having  sprung 
from  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  the  temi  Jews  became  a  general 
appellation  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  and  afterwards 
for  those  who  were  descended  from  them.  (Dan.  iii.  8.  Esth. 
iii.  3.  3  Maoc.  ix.  17.)  And  in  this  extensive  sense  the 
word  is  employed  in  the  New  Testament.' 

III.  Although  the  constitution  of  the  Jewish  polity  and 
the  lat^  Of  Moses  allowed  no  other  nations  to  paracipate  in 

f  It  has  been  remarked  that  Greek  words  ending:  In  '«^v(  Implv  Inferi- 
ority. Thua  (he  'Exxnut  (^HellensB)  were  diatin^iiahed  ftom  the  £xm»<o-. 
r»t  iBelieniBTM) ;  the/orm«r  Imply  pure  or  ntUive  Greeks,  who  spoke  the 
Greek  tongue  in  its  purity;  and  the  latter,  Jem  or  others  sojourning 
among  the  Greeks,  who  spoke  the  Greek  language  according  to  the  He- 
brew idiom.  These  were  the  'EKKiwirrmt,  Hellenista  or  Grecian*  who 
murmured  againet  the  Hebrew.  (Acts  vi.  1.)  "  Pythagoras  divided  hia 
disciples  into  two  cla-wes.  Those,  who  were  capable  ofentering  into  the 
spirit  and  mystery  of  his  doctrine,  he  called  nv9avop«iai,  pythagmi&kixn ; 
those,  who  were  of  a  different  cast,  he  termed  nv9«yop<rTHi,  or  Pythago- 
usTS.  The  former  were  eminent  and  worthy  of  their  rnanter ;  the  latter, 
but  ind\ff^erent.  The  same  distinction  is  made  between  tlioee  who  were 
called  ATTi)teu«,  or  Attica,  and  Amturruf  or  .ilticisrs.— (he  pure  and 
less  pure  Greeks,  as  between  those  called '  Bxxm'Mf  and '  BxMi"«'rcic,  Hd' 
leroB  and  HeUemsn,  pare  Greeks,  and  Grncising  Jews."  lambtichus 
de  vita  Pythaa.  c.  la  and  Schoettgen,  cited  by  l>r.  A.  Clarke  on  ActJi  vi.  I. 

•  See  Drs.  Whitby,  Doddridge,  Macknight,  A.  Clarke,  or  Messrs.  Bcott, 
Henry,  &c.  on  Rom.  ix.  4.  and  Phil.  iii.  6. 

•  Robinson's  and  Parkhurst's  Lexicons,  voce  Uvtm^t. 
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their  saerod  ritei,  yet  ^y  did  not  ekclude  from  them  stach 
peiBODS  as  were  willing  to  qualify  themaeWes  for  conforming 
to  them.  Hence  they  admitted  PftosBLYTCs,  who  renounced 
the  worship  of  idols  and  joined  in  the  religious  services  of 
the  Jews ;  althongh  they  were  not  held  in  ihe  same  estimation 
IB  Jews  by  birth,  descent,  and  language,  who,  we  have  just 
seen,  were  termed  Hebrews  of  the  Hebrews.  During  the 
time  of  JesoB  Christ,  the  Jews,  especially  the  PhanseeSf 
greatly  exerted  themselyes  in  making  proselytes  to  their 
religion  and  sect.! 

Calmet,  and  some  other  learned  men  after  him,  have  dis- 
tingnisbed  two  kinds  of  proselytes,  namely,  1.  FroselyUa  of 
the  gaitf  who  dwelt  ^ther  in  or  out  of  the  land  of  Israel, 
and  worshipped  the  true  God,  observing  the  seven  precepts 
of  Noah,'  but  without  obliging  themselves  to  circumcision 
or  aay  other  legal  ceremony ;  and,  2.  Proselytes  of  justice  or 
(drighUoumest^  who  were  converts  to  Judaism,  and  engaged 
aemselves  to  receive  circumcision,  as  well  as  to  observe  the 
whole  of  the  Mosaic  law.  There  does  not,  however,  appear 
lo  be  any  foundation,  in  the  Scriptures  for  such  a  distinction : 
aorcan  any  with  propriety  be  termed  proselytes,  except  those 
who  fully  embraced  the  Jewish  religion.  The  Scriptures 
mentton  only  two  classes  of  persons,  viz.  the  Israelites  or 
Hebrews  of  the  Hebrews  above  mentioned,  and  the  Gentile 
converts  to  Judaism,  which  last  are  called  by  the  names  of 
Btnngeis  and  sojourners,  or  proselytes.* 

In  the  initiation  of  proselytes  to  the  Jewish  religion,  ac- 
oording  to  the  rabbinic^  writers,  the  lliree  following  obser- 
vances were  appointed,  namely,  circumcision,  baptism,  and 
the  offering  of  sacrifices ;  all  of  which,  except  circumcision, 
were  performed  by  the  women,  as  well  as  by  the  men,  who 
becune  proselytes. 

1.  Cireumeution  (the  import  of  which  is  more  fully  ex- 
plained in  pp.  110,  111.)  was  the  seal  of  the  covenant  into 
which  the  proselyte  entered  with  God,  and  of  the  solemn 
profession  which  he  made  to  observe  the  entire  law  of  Moses : 
and  if  the  proselyte  were  a  Samaritan,  or  of  any  other  nation 
that  used  that  nte,  blood  was  to  be  drawn  afresh  from  the 
part  circumcised. 

2.  The  second  ceremony  was  JVashing  or  Baptism;  which 
most  be  performed  in  the  presence  of  at  least  three  Jews  of 
distinction,  and  in  the  day-time  that  nothing  might  be  done 
in  secret  At  the  time  of  its  performance  the  proselyte  de- 
clared his  abhorrence  of  his  past  life,  and  that  no  secular 
motives,  but  a  sincere  love  tor  the  law  of  Moses,  induced 
him  to  be  baptized ;  and  he  was  then  instructed  in  the  most 
essential  parts  of  the  law.  He  promised,  at  the  same  time, 
to  lead  a  holy  life,  to  worship  the  true  God,  and  to  keep  his 
commandments. 

Baptism  was  also  administered  to  the  children  of  prose- 
l)1e8  who  were  bom  before  their  parents  became  proselytes, 
ud  generally  at  the  same  time  with  their  parents :  but  it  was 
not  administered  to  children  born  after  that  event,  because 
the  parents  and  their  ofispring  were  considered  as  Israelites, 
clean  from  their  birth,  and  therefore  were  brought  into  cove- 
■aat  by  circumcisiiHi  alone.^ 

3.  'fhe  third  ceremony  to  be  performed  was  that  of  offering 
Saerijiee, 

And  it  was  a  common  notion  among  the  Jews,  that  every 
person  who  had  duly  performed  them  all  was  to  be  consi- 

>  Compare  Acts  vi.  5.  zHi.  43.  and  Matt  xxiil.  15.  with  Josephus,  Ant 
Jad.  lib.  xiiL  c.  9.  «  1.  and  lib.  xz.  c.  3.  «  4. 


*  Tbese  precepts  are  by  the  Jewish  doctors  termed  the  seven  precepts 
'*"    "       •'•  "  .       ,     ^    ,.    .■^  of  Noah.    "" 

try;-2. 
■booM  worship  the  true  God  alone ;— 3.  That  they  should  hold  incest  in 


of  Noah,  and  (they  pretend)  were  given  by  God  lo  the  sons  of  NoaA.   They 
*■■     »:—l.  That  '      ••'-•—••  «  «.^  .  .^ 


are  ag  follows  :- 


:  man  should  abstain  from  idolatry ;— 2.  That  they 


abuOimiCej — 4.  That  Ihey  buvuiu  utn  liuiuum.  luuiuci  |-~^'>    i^ui    luu   ur 

Keal;— 6.  That  they  should  punish  a  murderer  with  death ;— 7.  That  they 
■hould  not  eat  blood,  nor  any  thing  in  which  blood  is,  consequently,  nothing 
Mrangled.    "  Every  one,"  says  a  living  Jewish  writer,    "  that  observes 


tliese  teven  commandments  is  entitled  to  happiness.  But  to  observe  them 
tnerelj  from  a  sense  of  their  propriety,  is  deemed  bv  Maimonides  insuffi- 
cient to  conititute  a  pious  Gentile,  or  to  confer  a  title  to  happiness  in  the 


vorid  to  come ;  it  Is  requisite  that  they  be  observed,  because  they  are 
dhine  commands."    See  Allen's  Modem  Judaism,  p.  107. 

*  These  two  classes  are  very  frequently  mentioned  in  the  boolcs  of  Mo- 
■ei;  thus  in  Lev.  xxv.  we  have  "the  children  of  Israel"  (ver.  2.)  and  "the 
^  Krangers  that  sojourn"  among  them.  (ver.  46.)  See  also  Ezek.  ziv.  7.— 
"Every  one  of  tfie  house  of  Ibrael,  or  of  the  sti anger  that  sojoumeth  in 
Inael,  that  separateth  himself  from  me,  and  setleth  up  idols  in  his  heart" 
it  ia  evident  that,  by  the  "stranger,"  in  this  passage,  Is  meant  a  proselyte 
who  had  been  converted  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  otherwise  he  could 
not  have  been  separated  firom  him.  Schulzii  Archipol.  Hebr.  ut  tipra 
Jennings'a  Jewish  Antiquities,  book  1.  ch.  iii.  pp.  63— eo.  Dr.  I^rdner  has 
remarked  that  the  notion  of  two  sorts  of  proselytes  is  not  to  be  found  in 
•ay  Christian  writer  before  the /bt«rfeen/A  century ;  see  his  arguments  at 
■rge,  WoTka,  vol.  vl.  pp.  522—03.  ftvo.  or  vol.  iii.  pp.  397—400. 4lo.  and  vol. 
xi-  pp.  313—324.  Svo.  or  vql.  v.  pp.  48&— 493.  4lo.  This  observation  renders 
it  probable  that  the  twelfth  prayer  of  (he  Jews  in  p.  107.  su/>ra,  is  not  of  m 
•rty  a  date  as  is  commonly  supposed. 
« UghUboC's  Hor.  Hebr.  on  Malt.  iU.  8. 


dered  as  a  new-bom  infant.  Tlins  Maimonidds  egpisiriiy 
saYS  :^ — ^^*A  Gentite  who  is  become  a  proselyte,  and  a  serraat 
who  is  set  at  liberty,  are  both  as  it  were  new-bom  babes  ;* 
and  all  those  relations  which  he  had  while  either  Gentile  or 
servant,  now  cease  from  beinff  so.'* 

On  the  prosely tism  of  the  Jews,  Jesus  Christ  appears  to 
have  formed  the  principal  qualities  which  he  re(|uired  in  th« 
proselytes  of  his  coYcnant.  "  The  first  condition  of  prose* 
Ivtism  among  the  Jews  was,  that  he,  who  came  to  embrace 
tneir  religion,  should  come  yoluntarily,  and  that  neither  foioe 
nor  influence  should  be  employed  in  this  business.  This« 
also,  is  the  first  condition  reouired  by  Jesus  Christ,  and 
which  he  considers  as  the  foundation  of  all  the  rest.  If  any 
man  be  wilUng  (u  tk  ^imi)  to  come  after  me,  (Matt.  xri.  24.) 
The  second  conaition  required  in  the  Jewish  proselyte  was* 
that  he  should  perfectly  renounce  all  his  prejudices,  his 
errors,  his  idolatry,  and  every  thinff  that  concenied  his  false 
religion,  and  that  he  should  entirely  separate  himself  from 
his  most  intimate  friends  and  acquaintances.  It  was  on  this 
ground  that  the  Jews  called  prosely  tism  a  new  birdi,  and 
proselytes  new  bom  and  new  men ,-  and  our  Lord  requiree 
men  to  be  born  airain,  not  only  of  water  but  by  the  Hdv 
Ghost.  (John  iii.  5^  All  this  our  Lord  includes  in  this  wonf, 
let  him  renounce  himself-^iuraifno'ua^  iou/rar.  (Mark  viii.  34.^ 
To  this  the  following  scriptures  refer ;  Matt  x.  33.  John  iiu 
3.  5.  2  Cor.  V.  17. — ^The  third  condition,  on  which  a  person 
was  admitted  into  the  Jewish  church  as  a  proselvte,  was* 
that  he  should  submit  to  the  yoke  of  the  Jewish  law;  and 
patiently  bear  the  inconveniences  and  sufferings,  with  which 
a  profession  of  the  Mosaic  religion  might  be  accomp»' 
nied.  Christ  requires  the  same  condition,  but,  instead  of  the 
yoke  of  the  law,  he  brings  in  his  own  doctrine,  which  he 
calls  his  yoke  (Matt.  xi.  29.)  and  his  cross  (Matt.  xvi.  34« 
Mark  viii.  34.),  the  taking  up  of  which  implies  not  only  a 
bold  profession  of  Christ  crucified,  but  also  a  cheerful  sub- 
mitting to  all  the  sufferings  and  persecutions  to  which  he 
nii^ht  be  exposed,  and  even  to  death  itself.»Theyb«r/Acon« 
dition  was,  that  they  should  solemnly  engage  to  continue  in 
the  Jewish  religion,  faithful  even  unto  death.  This  condi- 
tion Christ  also  requires,  and  it  is  comprised  in  this  word  lei 
himfoUoto  me."'     (Matt  xvi.  24—26.     Mark  viii.  34—37.) 

I V.  In  consequence  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  Jews 
were  dispersed  among  the  various  provinces  of  the  great 
Babylonian  empire ;  and  though  a  large  portion  of  Uiem 
returned  under  Zerubbabel,  it  appears  that  a  considerable 
part  remained  behind.  From  this  circumstance,  as  well  as 
from  various  other  causes,  it  happened,  in  the  time  of  our 
Lord,  that  great  numbers  of  Jews  were  to  be  found  in 
Greece,  and  all  the  o^er  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  which 
at  that  time  had  no  other  limits  but  those  oi  the  then  known 
world.9  It  was  of  the  Jews  dispbrsed  amono  the  GsiiTiLBe 
OR  Greeks,  that  mention  is  made  in  John  vii.  35. :  and  to  them 
Jesus  Christ  is  also  supposed  to  have  alluded  when  he  said 
that  he  had  other  sheep  QJohn  x.  16.),  but  without  excluding 
the  Gentiles,  who  also  were  to  enter  into  his  sheepfold,  or 
be  admitted  into  his  church.  To  these  dispersed  Jews  it 
was,  that  Peter  and  James  inscribed  their  respective  epie> 
ties ;  the  former  to  those  who  were  scattered  throu^  Pontus« 
Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Bithynia  (1  Pet.  i*  l.)s 
and  the  latter  to  the  twelve  tribes  who  were  dispersed  throu^- 
out  the  then  known  world.  (James  i.  1.)  The  Jews  who 
were  assembled  at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  were 
of  the  dispersion.  (Acts  ii.  6-^11.) 

V.  There  were  also  Jews  who  lived  in  those  countries 
where  Greek  was  the  living  language,  and  perhaps  spoke 

•  LIghtfoot's  Hebr.  on  Matt.  ill.  6. ;  Wctstein  on  John  iii.  2. ;  and  Whitby 
on  John  iii.  4, 6, 6.  ^mc  learned  men  have  supposed  that  oar  Lord  alluded 
to  this  rabbinical  tradition  when  he  reproached  Nicodemus  with  being  • 
master  in  Israel  (John  iii.  10.),  and  yet  being  at  the  same  time  ignorant  how 
a  man  could  be  born  a  second  lime.  Bnf  it  is  most  probable  that  Jeaus 
Clirist  referred  to  that  spiritual  meaning  of  circumcision  which  is  noticed 
in  p.  110.  note  «,  infra.  The  arguments  on  the  much  disputed  qiieatiun, 
Whether  baptism  was  in  use,  or  not,  before  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  are 
reviewed  by  Carpzov  in  his  Apparatus  Antiquitatum  Sacrarum,  p.  49.  and 
by  Dr.  Jennings  in  his  Jewish  Antiquities,  book  i.  e.  3.  It  may  not  ba 
irrelevant  to  remark  that  the  learned  Dr.  Campbell  refers  our  Lord's  cen- 
sure of  Nicodemus,  not  to  the  rabbinical  notion  above  mentioned,  but 
ralhertohis  entire  ignorance  of  that  effusionof  the  Spirit  which  would  lake 
place  under  the  Messiah,  and  which  had  been  so  clearlv  foretold  by  the 
prophets.    Translation  of  the  Four  Gospels,  vol.  ii.  p.  61o.  3d  edit. 

•  In  allusion  most  probably  lo  this  custom,  St.  Peter  addresses  the  ue- 
brews  who  had  recently  embraced  Christianity,  as  newborn  babes  (1  Bp. 
ii.  2.),  because  they  had  been  born  again  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  of 
incorruptible,  even  the  word  of  God  which  liveth  and  abideth  for  ever. 
(i.  23.) 

'  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  Mark  viii.  34.  _     .        . 

>  Philo,  de  Legatione  ad  Caium,  p.  1031.  e(  in  Flaceum,  n.  971.  Josephat, 
Ant.  Jud.  fib.  xvi.  c.  6.  Ub.  xii.  c  3.  lib.  xlv.  c  10.    Cicero  OnL  pro  Flaceo, 
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no  other.  These  are  dietiiiffuiAhed  in  the  New  Teetament 
from  tiie  Hebrews  or  native  Jews,  who  spoke  what  was  then 
called  Hebrew  (a  kind  of  Chaldaico-Syriac),  by  the  appel- 
lation of  Hbllbnists,  or  Grecians  as  they  are  termed  in  our 
autiiorized  English  version.  These  in  all  other  respects 
were  members  of  the  Jewish  church ;  they  are  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  it  was  a  party  of 
the  Hellenistic  Jews  that  requested  to  see  Jesus.  ^ 

VI.  During  the  time  of  our  Saviour  there  was  a  consi- 
derable number  of  Jews  resident  at  Rome :  Josephus  esti- 
mates them  at  eight  thousand ;  and  Philo,  who  relates  that 
they  occupied  a  large  quarter  of  the  city,  says,  that  they  were 
chiefly  such  as  had  been  taken  captiye  at  different  times, 
and  had  been  carried  into  Italy,  where  they  had  subsequently 
acquired  tiieir  freedom,  and  were  called  Libbrtincs.  The 
synagogue  of  the  Libertines,  mentioned  in  Acts  vi.  9.  is,  by 
some  critics,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  this  class  of 
Jews." 

VII.  In  consequence  of  this  d  ispersion  of  the  Jews  throa|rh- 
out  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  extensiye  commerce  which 
they  carried  <m  with  other  nations,  their  religion  became 
known,  and  the  result  was  the  prevalence  of  a  somewhat 
purer  knowledge  of  the  true  God  among  the  Gentiles.  Hence 
we  find,  that  there  were  many  who,  though  they  did  not 
adopt  the  rite  of  circumcision,  yet  had  acquir^  a  better  know- 
ledge of  the  Most  High  than  the  pagan  theology  furnished, 
ana  who  in  some  respects  conformed  to  the  Jewish  religion. 
Of  this  description  appear  to  be  the  **  Devout  yixv  who  feared 
God^*^  who  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,* 
and  particularly  the  pious  centurion  Cornelius,  of  whom  the 
sacred  writer  has  given  us  so  pleasing  an  account.  (Acts  x.) 

Vin.  All  these  persons,  with  the  exception  of  the  last 
dass,  were  members  of  the  Jewish  church,  participated  in 
its  worship,  and  regulated  themselves  by  the  law  of  Moses 
(or  at  least  profes^  to  do  so),  and  by  the  other  inspired 
Hebrew  books,  whence  their  sacred  rites  and  religious  in- 
struction were  derived.  No  person,  however,  was  tdlowed 
to  partake  of  the  sacred  ordinances,  until  he  had  undergone 
the  rite  of  CiRCUHCisuMf.^  This  rite  is  first  mention^  in 
Gen.  xvii.  1(^^12.,  where  we  read  that  it  was  a  seal  of  the 
covenant  which  God  made  with  Abraham  and  his  ]>06terity. 
Afterwards,  when  God  delivered  his  law  to  the  children  of 
Israel,  he  renewed  the  ordinance  of  circumcision,  which  from 
that  time  became  a  sacrament  of  the  Jewish  religioiL  Hence 
the  protomartyr  Stephen  calls  it  the  *^  covenant  of  circumci- 
sion^* (Acts  vii.  8.^ ;  and  Jesus  Christ  also  ascribes  its  insti- 
tution to  Moees,  tnough  it  was  derived  from  the  patriarchs. 
(John  vii.  23.)  Besides  the  design  which  God  proposed  to 
himself  in  establishing  this  ceremony,  he  appointed  it  for 
some  other  ends,  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Israelites ; 
a  brief  consideration  of  which  will  illustrate  many  important 
passages  of  Scripture.  In  the  first  place,  it  included  in  it  so 
solemn  and  indispensable  an  obligation  to  observe  the  whole 
law,  that  circumcision  did  not  profit  those  who  transgressed. 
(Rom.  ii.  25.)  Hence  the  Jews  are  in  the  Scriptures  fre- 
quently termed  the  drcumcimon,  that  is,  persons  circumcised, 
as  opposed  to  the  uncircnmcised  Gentiles,  who  are  styled  the 
undrcumeiaian  (Rom.  iii.  1. 30.  iv.  12.  Gal.  ii.  7—9.  Cph.  ii. 
11.  Phil.  iii.  5.);  the  abstract  heing  put  for  the  concrete. 
Thus,  our  Saviour  is  called  the  minister  of  circumcision :  and 
therefore  St.  Paul  says,  that  whoever  is  circumcised,  is  bound 
to  keep  the  whole  law.  (Gal.  v.  3.}  For  the  same  reason 
Jesus  Christ  was  circumcised,  that  lie  might  be  made  under 
the  law,  to  fulfil  the  promise  of  the  Messiah,  and  redeem 
those  who  were  under  the  law.  (Gal.  iv.  4.)  Secondly,  as 
only  circumcised  persons  were  deemed  to  be  visible  members 
of  the  Jewish  church,  so  none  but  these  were  permitted  to 
celebrate  the  great  festivals,  particularly  the  passover.  On 
this  account  it  was  that  Joshua  commanded  all  the  Israelites, 
who  having  been  bom  in  the  wilderness  remained  nncir- 
oomcised,  to  undergo  the  rite  of  circumcision,  previously  to 
their  entering  the  land  of  Canaan  (Josh.  v.  4.  6.  9.) ;  on 
which  occasion  God  told  them  that  he  had  removed  or  rolled 
away  the  reproach  of  Egypt  from  them ;  in  other  words,  that 
they  should  thenceforth  be  regarded  as  his  peculiar  people, 

•  John  zU.  90.  Bee  atoo  Aet«  tI.  1.  Iz.  29.  and  jd.  90.  and  the  eommento- 
ton  on  those  panages. 

•  Joeephufl,  AntJud.  lib.  xviLc.  11.  (al.  13.)  lib.  xviil.  c.  a  (al,  4.)  U  4.  6. 
Phflo  de  Legal,  ad  Caiaoi.  p.  1014.  Tacitus,  Annal.  lib.  ii.  c.  86.  Sueto- 
nius In  Tlberio^  c.  35.  Wolfius  on  Acts  r\.  1.  has  detailed  the  Tarious 
optaiioos  of  leaned  men  respecting  the  LiberUne8.—0ee  pp.  261,  262. 

•flee  Acts  xili  43.  60.  xri.  14.  xril.  4. 17.  and  xviU.  7. 
«  Calmet  has  an  elaborate  disqaisitlon  on  the  orifln  and  desian  of  ci^ 
•luneiakm.    DiaserlaUonSk  torn.  1  pp.  411-422. 


and  no  longer  as  the  slaves  of  Egypt  The  knowledge  of 
this  circumstance  beautifully  illustrates  Eph.  iL  11 — 13.; 
where  St.  Paul,  describing  the  wretched  state  of  Uie  Gentiles 
before  their  conversion,  represents  them  as  aliens  from  the 
commonwealth  of  Israel,  and,  consequently^  excluded  irom 
all  its  privileges  and  blessings.  Hurdly,  circumcision  wan 
an  open  profession  of  the  worship  of  the  tme  (Sod,  and,  con- 
sequently, an  abjuration  of  idolatry ;  on  this  account  we  aie 
told  that  during  the  persecution  of  Antiochus  the  heathen  put 
to  death  those  Jewish  women  who  had  caused  Uieir  children 
to  be  circumcised  ;*  and  such  Jews  as  apostatised  to  hea- 
thenism took  away  as  much  as  possible  every  vestige  of  cir- 
cumcision. As  this  rite  was  an  open  profession  of  the  Jewish 
religion,  some  zealous  converts  from  tnat  fiuth  to  Christianity 
strenuously  urced  its  continuance,  especially  among  thoee 
who  were  of  Jewish  origin ;  but  this  was  expressly  prohi* 
bited  by  St  Paul.  (1  Cor.  vu.  18.) 

Lastly,  circumcision  was  apj>ointed  for  mystical  and  moral 
reasons :  it  was,  as  baptism  is  with  us,  an  external  sign  of 
inward  purity  and  holiness:  hence  these  expressions  of 
"  circumcbiuff  the  foreskin  of  the  heart,"  the  ^circumcision 
of  the  heart,'^the  **  circumcision  made  without  hnnds,'^  the 
^  uncircnmcised  in  heart,"  &c.  so  often  occurring  in  the  Scrip- 
tures.* 

The  sacrament  of  circumcision  was  enjoined  to  be  observed 
on  the  eighth  day  (Gen.  xviL  12.),  including  the  day  when 
the  child  was  bom,  and  that  on  which  it  was  performed ;  and 
so  scrupulous  were  the  Jews  in  obeying  the  letter  of  the  law, 
that  they  never  neglected  it,  even  though  it  happened  on  the 
Sabbath-day.  (John  vii.  32, 23.)  This  they  termed  **  driving 
away  the  Sabbath."  If  they  were  obliged  to  perform  cireum- 
cision,  either  sooner  or  later,  it  was  considered  as  a  misfor- 
tune, and  the  circumcision  so  administered,  though  valid, 
was  not  deemed  equally  good  with  that  done  on  the  eighth 
day :  and  when  this  ceremony  was  deferred,  it  was  never 
used  to  drive  away  the  Sabbath.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
St  Paul  accounted  it  no  small  privilege  to  have  been  circum- 
cised on  the  eighth  day.  Accordingly  John  the  Baptist  (Luke 
i.  59.)  and  Jesus  Christ  (Luke  u.  21.)  were  circumcised 
exactly  on  that  day.  There  was  a  peculiar  fitikess  in  the 
circumcision  of  Jesus  Christ :  for,  as  the  Jews  reckoned  it 
dishonourable  to  associate  with  uncireumcised  persons  (Acts 
xi.  3.),  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  circumcised  in 
order  to  Qualify  him  for  conversing  familiarly  with  them,  and 
also  for  aischarginj|r  the  other  duties  of  his  ministry.  Be- 
sides, as  the  Messiah  was  to  be  descended  from  Aoraham, 
whose  posterity  were  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  mankind 
by  this  rite,  he  received  the  seal  of  circumcision  to  show  that 
he  was  rightly  descended  from  that  patriarch :  sni  as  eveiy 
person  that  was  circumcised  was  **  a  debtor  to  ihe  whole  law" 
(Gal.  V.  3.),  it  was  further  necessary,  that  Jesus  Christ  the 
true  Messiah  should  be  circumcised;  because,  being  thus 
subjected  to  the  law  of  Moses,  he  was  put  into  a  condition  to 
fulfil  all  righteousness,  and  redeem  those  who  were  under  the 
law.7  (Gal.  iv.  4, 5.) 

At  the  same  time  that  the  child  was  circumcised,  we  leara 

•  1  Mace.  L  6a.    JosepbQB,  Ant  Jbd.  Ub.  zli.  e.  7. 

•  See  Lev.  xxvl  41, 42.  DeaL  z.  16.  zzz.  6.  Jer.  iv.  4.  ix.  26,  26.  Rom. 
il.  25—29.  Col.  Ii.  11.  Acts  vll.  61.  Circuoicision  was  that  rite  of  the  law  bT 
which  the  Israelites  were  taken  into  God's  covenant ;  and  (in  the  mint  of 
it)  WBs  the  same  as  baptism  among  Christians.  For,  as  the  fonn  of  baptian 
expresses  the  puttina  away  of  sin,  circumcision  wss  another  form  to  the 
same  elTcct  The  Scripture  speaks  of  a  "  circumcision  made  without 
tiands,"  of  which  that  made  with  hands  was  no  more  tlian  an  outward  aiin, 
which  denoted  "  the  putting  off  the  bodr  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh,"  (Col.  U. 
11.),  and  becoming  a  new  creature ;  which  is  the  sense  of  our  baptism.  Of 
this  Inward  and  spiritual  grace  of  circumcision  the  apostle  speaks  ezpresslj 
In  another  place ;  "  He  is  not  a  Jew  which  Is  one  outwardly,  neithei  la  that 
circumcision  which  Is  outward  in  the  flesh ;  but  he  Is  a  Jew  which  ia  one 
inwfurdly,  and  circumcision  is  that  of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit,  and  not  in  the 
letter."  (Rom.  il.  28.)  Some  may  suppose  that  this  spirituaJ  application  of 
circumcision,  as  a  sacrament,  was  Invented  after  the  preaching  of  the  Goa* 
pel,  when  the  veil  was  taken  fVom  the  law ;  but  this  doctrine  vras  only  en- 
forced to  thoae  who  had  It  before,  snd  had  departed  from  ihe  sense  of  their 
own  law ;  for  thus  did  Moses  instruct  the  Jews,  that  there  is  a  "  foreskin  of 
the  heart"  which  vras  to  be  "circumcised"  In  a  moral  or  spiritual  way, 
before  they  could  be  accepted  as  the  servants  of  God ;  and  again,  that  the 
Lord  would  "circumcise  their  heart,  to  k>ve  him  with  an  their  heart,  and 
with  all  their  soul,"  (Deut.  x.  16.  and  xxx.  6.) :  which  vns  the  same  as  to 
say,  that  be  would  give  them  what  circumcision  signified,  making  them 
Jews  faiwardly,  and  giving  them  the  inward  grace  with  the  outward  sign . 
without  which  the  letter  of  baptism  avails  no  more  now  than  the  letter  ot 
circumcision  did  then :  and  we  may  say  of  the  one  as  is  said  of  the  other, 
"  He  Is  not  a  Christian  which  is  one  outwardly,  and  baptism  is  not  the  put- 
ting  awa^  the  JUtk  o/theJUah  by  vrashing  with  water,  but  the  answer  of 
a  good  comeienee  totoardk  OoeL"^  (1  Pet.  Til  21.)  Rev.  W.  Jonea  on  the 
Fiaurative  Langusge  of  Scripture.  (Worka^  vol.  111.  pp.  77,  7&)  On  this 
subject  Dr.  Graves  has  some  excellent  remarks,  in  his  Lectures  on  the 
Pentateuch,  vol  1.  pp.  241—280.  See  also  an  excellent  discourse  of  Blahuu 
Beveridce,  entitled  ^'The  New  Creature  In  Christianity."  Works,  vol  0. 
Serm.  Jdx.  p.  417.  et  seq.  8vo  edit.     . 

t  Hacknight  and  Whitby  on  Luke  il.  21. 
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fiom  the  Gospel,  that  it  was  usual  for  the  father,  or  some 
near  rdation,  to  give  him  a  name.  Thus  John  the  Baptist 
and  Jesus  Christ  both  receiyed  their  names  on  that  day. 
(Lake  i.  59.  ii.  SI.}  It  appears,  howeyer,  that  the  Jews 
had  several  names  auring  tne  period  comprised  in  the  eyan- 
g^lical  history.  Thus  it  was  customary  with  them,  when 
tnvelliDff  into  foreign  countries,  or  fiamiliarly  conyerBing  with 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  to  assume  a  Greek  or  Latin  name 
of  great  affinity,  and  sometimes  of  the  yery  same  significa- 
tion with  that  of  their  own  countr^r^  hy  which  name  they 
were  usually  called  among  the  Gentiles.  So  Thomas  was 
called  Didymus  (John  xi.  16.) ;  the  one  a  S^ac  and  the 
other  a  Greek  word,  but  both  signifying  a  itmn,  (See  Acts 
L  ^.  xii.  12.  2  Pet.  u  1.  Col.iy.  11.  Bic*)  Sometimes  the 
nme  was  added  from  their  country,  as  Smion  the  Canaan- 
ile,  and  Judas  Iscariot  (Matt  x.  4.) ;  but  more  frequently 
from  their  assuming;  a  new  and  different  name  upon  particu- 
lar occurrences  in  life.    '"-"'*■ 


42.) 


(See  2  Chron.  xxxyi.  4.  8  Kings 
Tlie  same  practice  obtains  in  the 


xxiv.  17.  John  i. 
East  to  this  day.> 

Howeyer  necessary  circumcision  was  while  the  ceremonial 
law  remained  in  force,  it  became  equally  indifferent  and  un- 
seceasary  on  the  abronition  of  that  law  by  the  destruction 
of  the  temple.  Until  that  time  the  apostles  allowed  it  to  be 
performed  on  the  Jewish  conyerts  to  Christianity :  but  they 
expressly  prohibited  the  imposition  of  such  a  yoke  on  the 
seeks  or  tne  Gentile  conyerts:  and  therefore  St.  Paul,  who 
has  folly  proyed  how  unprofitable  and  unnecessary  it  is 
(I  Cor.  yii- 19.),  thoufffat  it  proper  to  haye  Timothy  circum- 
eised,  because  his  mother  was  or  Jewish  extraction  (Acts  xyi. 
1—3.) ;  though  he  would  not,  on  the  other  hand,  allow  this 
ceremony  to  be  performed  on  Titus,  because  he  was  a  Greek 
(Gal.  ii.  3.) :— tnus  ffiying  to  the  church  in  all  ages  a  most 
excdlent  pattern,  either  of  condescension  or  resolution,  in 
insisting  upon  or  omitting  things  indifferent  according  to  the 
ikifTerence  of  times  and  circumstances. 


SECTION  n. 

OH  TBC  HUnSTBRS  Or  THX  TEBfFLK  AlH)  OTBCR  ECCLE8U8TICAL 
OR  S|CIUED  t>ERSONS. 

t  Of  the  Ltoite94 — ^IL  The  prie»t9y  their  fimcHone,  mainte- 
fumce,  and  prvvHege94 — ^IIL  The  high-prieeU — Sie  functioru, 
dreu,  and  privHegee, — Succeeeion  to  the  pontifical  dignity. 
—IV.  Ofieert  of  the-Synagogue* — ^V.  The  JVazaritet  /  na- 
ture of  their  vowt, — ^VI.  The  Bechabitea. — ^VII.  The  pro- 
pheu. 

Thi  Jews,  on  the  establishment  of  their  republic,  had  no 
flng  but  Jehoyah  himself;  and  the  place  appointed  for  their 
saenfioes  and  prayers  was  at  the  same  time  ooth  the  temple 
of  their  God  and  the  palace  of  their  soyereini.  This  circum- 
stance will  account  for  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  their  wor- 
ship, as  well  as  the  number,  yanety,  and  gradations  in  rank 
of  their  ministers ;  which  were  first  established  by  Moses, 
snd  afterwards  renewed  by  David,  with  increased  splendour, 
for  the  serrice  of  the  temple.  To  this  senrice  the  tribe  of 
Levi  was  especially  deyoted,  instead  of  the  first-born  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  ana  was  disengaged  from  all  secular  labours. 
ITie  honour  of  the  priesthood,  howeyer,  was  reseryed  to  the 
funily  of  AaroD  alone,  the  rest  of  the  tribe  beingr  employed 
in  the  inferior  offices  of-  the  temple :  so  that  allthe  priests 
were  Lerites,  but  all  the  Leyites  were  notpriests. 

I.  Originally,  the  tribe  of  Ley!  was  divided  into  the  three 
^ilies  and  orders  of  Getshonites,  Kohathites,  and  Mera- 
rites  (1  Chnm.  yi.  16,  &c.),  but  afterwards  the  LsyiTSs  were 
divided  by  David  (1  Chron.  xxiii.)  into  four  clases.  Their 
principal  office  was  to  wait  upon  the  priests,  and  be  assisting 
to  them  in  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  and  texnple ;  so  that 
tfaev  were  properly  the  ministers  and  servants  of  the  priests, 
ina  obliged  to  obey  their  orders.  (Num.  iii.  9.  1  Chron. 
xxiii.  98!)  But  the  particular  duties  incumbent  upon  them 
were  diflferent  in  the  tm&eof  Moses,  while  the  Israelites  were 
in  the  wilderness,  from  those  which  they  had  to  discharge 
>fierwards,  in  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon.  In  the 
wilderness  the  tabenracle  was  always  in  a  moveable  con- 
dition as  well  as  the  Israelites :  ana  at  ttiat  time  the  chi^ 
business  of  the  Levites  was,  when  the  Israelites  journeyed, 
to  take  down  ihe  tabernacle,  to  carry  it  about  as  ike  nost 

>  S6eHarmer*s  Obsenrationa,  vol.  Ir.  pp.  431—433. 


removed,  to  take  care  of  all  the  instruments  and  sacred  vessels 
belonging  to  it,  and  when  the  army  pitched  their  tents  to  sot 
them  up  again. 

For  the  more  regular  perfonnance  of  the  several  duties 
belonging  to  the  tal^macle,  the  whole  business  was  divided 
between  the  Kohathites.  the  Gershonites,  and  the  Merarites. 
The  first  were  principally  concerned  in  carrying  the  ark  and 
sacred  vessels  Delongiuflr  to  the  tabernacle  under  the  conduct 
of  Eleazar  the  priest  (Num.  iv.  16.),  which  being  the  most 
honourable  employment,  was  given  to  them  most  probably 
out  of  respect  to  Moses,  who  was  descended  from  this  family. 
The  Gershonites  and  Merarites,  under  the  direction  of  Itha^ 
mar,  had  the  burden  and  charge  of  every  thing  else  belong- 
ing to  the  tabernacle,  as  the  coverings,  hangings,  woodwork, 
cords,  pins,  &c.  (ver.  24—34.)  When  the  Graelites  were 
encamped,  these  three  families  of  Levites  were  to  pitch  their 
tents  round  three  sides  of  the  tabernacle,  and  Moses  and 
Aaron  with  their  sons  round  the  fourth  quarter ;  by  which 
means  they  were  so  disposed,  as  to  be  each  of  |hem  as  near 
as  conveniently  they  could  to  their  respective  charges.  Such 
was  the  office  of  the  Levites  in  the  tmie  of  Moses.  After- 
wards, when  the  Israelites  were  settled  in  the  promised  land, 
this  employment  of  <the  Levites,  in  canying  the  tabernacle 
and  its  utensils,  ceased ;  and  therefore  David  and  Solomon 
appointed  them  to  new  offices.  They  were  chiefly  indeed 
employed  about  the  service  of  the  temple :  but  dunng  their 
recess,  while  they  were  not  in  attendance  there,  thejr  were 
dispersed  througn  the  whole  country,  and  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  state  as  well  as  of  the  church.  David  made 
six  thousand  of  themofficere  and  judges  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  4.); 
they  also  took  care  to  instruct  the  people  where  they  resided 
in  the  Mosaic  law,  by  expounding  the  several  parts  of  it: 
and,  according  to  the  Jews,  they  kept  the  public  records  and 
genealogies  of  the  several  tribes. 

In  theousiness  about  the  temple  some  of  the  chief  amongst 
them  had  the  charge  of  the  sacred  treasures.  (1  Chron.  xxiii. 
20.)  Othere  of  a  lower  rank  were  to  prepare  the  shew-bread 
and  unleavened  cakes,  with  the  proper  quantitj^r  of  flour  for 
the  morning  and  evening  service.  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  29.)  From 
which  text  it  appeara  also  that  they  had  in  their  custody 
within  the  sanctoair  the  original  standard  for  weights  and 
measures,  liquid  and  dry,  according  to  which  every  thing  of 
this  kind  was  to  be  regulated.  Hence  it  is  we  oAen  read  in 
Scripture  of  ^e  shekel  of  the  sanctuary,  not  that  there  were 
two  sorts  of  shekels,  one  sacred  and  another  civil,  but  be- 
cause weights  and  measures,  being  reckoned  among  the 
sacred  things,  were  kept  in  the  sanctuary,  as  they  were  in 
the  temples  of  the  Pagans,  and  afterwards  in  Christian 
churches.^  Many  of  the  Levites  were  likewise  employed 
as  portere,  to  guard  the  gates  and  passages  into  the  temple. 
(1  Chron.  ix.  17.)  Others  were  more  honourably  employed 
as  singers,  and  were  to  stand  every  morning  to  thank  and 

S raise  the  Lord,  and  likewise  in  the  evening  fl  Chron.  xxiii. 
0.) ;  and  this  we  find  they  did  in  a  very  solemn  manner  at 
the  dedication  of  the  temple.  ^2  Chron.  v.  12,  13.)  The 
whole  body  of  the  Levites  in  David's  time  amounted  to 
thir^-eight  thousand,  from  thirty  yeare  old  and  upwards 
(1  Chron.  xxii,  3.),  of  which  number  he  appointed  four-and- 
twenty  thousand  to  attend  the  constant  duty  and  work  of  the 
temple ;  and  these  being  divided  as  the  priests  were  into  four- 
and-twenty  courses  (as  appeare  from  1  Chron.  xxiii.  24.  and 
2  Chron.  xxxi.  17.),  there  were  one  thousand  for  each  week. 
Six  thousand  again  were  to  he  officera  and  judges,  as  already 
mentioned,  four  thousand  for  porters,  and  four  thousand  for 
singere.  (1  Chron.  xxiii. 4, 5.)  The four-and-twentycourses 
of  singere  are  mentioned  in  1  Chron.  xxv.  8--31.  This  dis- 
position of  them  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Solomon  when 
the  temple  was  finished  (2  Chron.  viii.  14.) ;  and  all  these 
had  their  chiefs  or  overseers  as  well  as  the  priests.  (Ezra 
viii.  29.)  The  duty  of  the  portere  was  not  only  to  be  a  mili- 
tary guard  upon  the  temple,  but  also  to  take  care  that  no 
pereon  who  was  unclean  or  unciroumcised  mi^t  enter  the 
court  of  the  Israelites.  (2  Chron.  xxiii.  19.)  And  however 
mean  their  employment  was,  yet  it  was  the  pious  desire  of 
David,  rather  w  bea  door-keeper  in  the  house  of  God^  than  to 
dwell  in  ihe  ienta  of  wiekednesa.  (Psal.  Ixxxiv.  10.)  The 
order  of  singere  was  instituted  by  David,  and  it  appeare  that 
the  whole  book  of  psalms  was  composed  for  this  kind  of 
devotion.  David  (by  whom  the  greatest  number  was  com- 
posed) directed  many  of  them  to  the  chief  musician,  for  this 
veiy  purpose,  that  they  might  be  used  in  the  service  of  the 
house  of  God*  And  we  have  one  particular  instance  in  which 


•  Novels  of  Jufltlnltfi,  nov.  19B.  cap.  16. 
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h  18  said,  that  David  deUoertd  ikUiMabn  to  thank  the  Lord 
into  the  hand  of  Asaph  and  hie  breinren.  (1  Chron.  xvi,  7.) 
The  principal  persons  of  this  order,  who  had  the  superinten- 
dency  over  all  the  rest,  were  Heman  and  Asaph  of  the  line 
€f  Grershon,  and  Jeduthun  of  the  line  of  Merari,  of  whop 
we  have  an  account  in  1  Chron.  zxv. 

The  mere  circumstance  of  birth  did  not  give  the  Levites  a 
title  to  officiate ;  they  were  obliged  to  receive  a  sort  of  conse- 
eration,  which  consisted  chiefly  in  sprinkling  them  with 
water,  in  washing,  and  in  offering  sacrifices.  (Num.  viii.  6, 
7,  8.)  The  usual  age,  at  which  the  Levites  were  to  enter  on 
their  office,  was  at  nve-and-twenty  years,  and  they  continued 
till  fifty.  {Num.  viii.  34,  35.)  But  there  was  a  particular 
Biecept  wt&ich  restrained  the  Kohathites  (one  of  the  three 
brancnes)  from  being  employed  to  carry  the  holy  things  be- 
longing to  the  sanctuary,  till  they  were  of  the  age  of  thirty 
(Num.  iv.  30.),  probably,  because  these  being  the  most  valu- 
able and  important  of  all  the  moveables  belonging  to  the 
tabernacle,  required  therefore  persons  of  greater  experience 
and  strength.  Afterwards,  when  David  new-moulded  the 
eonstitution  of  the  Levites,  he  (by  the  same  authority  which 
empowered  him  to  give  directions  about  the  building  and 
situation  of  the  house  of  God)  ordered  that  for  the  future  the 
Levitee  should  be  admitted  at  the  age  of  twenty  years. 
{I  Chron.  xiuii.  34.)  It  does  not  appear  by  the  first  institu- 
tion of  the  Levites  that  they  had  any  peculiar  habit  in  the 
ceremonies  of  religion  by  which  they  were  distinguished 
from  other  Israelites.  None  of  the  Levites,  of  what  degree 
or  order  soever,  had  any  right  to  sacrifice,  for  that  was  the 
proper  duty  of  the  priests  only :  the  Levites,  indeed,  were  to 
assist  the  priests  m  killing  and  flaying  the  sacrifices,  and, 
4niing  the  time  they  were  ottered  up,  to  sing  praises  to  €rod : 
and  in  this  sense  the  two  passages  in  1  Chron.  xxiii.  31.  and 
S  Chron.  xxzi.  3.  are  commonly  understood ;  neither  had 
ihey  any  title  to  bum  incense  to  the  Lord ;  and  though  the 
speech  of  Hezekiah  (mentioned  in  3  Chron.  xxix.  particu- 
larly ver.  11. J  seems  to  imply  otherwise,  yet  we  ouerhtto 
consider  that  ne  is  there  speaking  to  the  priests  as  welfas  to 
the  Levites.  It  was  on  account  of  their  aspiring  to  the  priest's 
office  in  this  particular  of  buniing  incense,  that  Korah  and 
(lis  company  (who  were  Levites)  were  miraculously  destroy- 
ed, and  their  censers  ordered  to  be  beaten  into  broad  plates, 
and  fixed  upon  the  altar,  to  be  perpetual  monuments  of  their 
nresumptuous  sacrilege,  and  a  caution  to  all  the  children  of 
Israel,  that  none  presuiyie  to  offer  incense  before  the  Lord 
but  the  seed  of  Aaron,  who  alone  were  commissioned  to  the 
priestly  office. 

As  the  Levites  were  subordinate  to  the  priests,  so  they 
(the  Levites)  had  others  under  tliem,  called  Nethinims, 
whose  business  it  was  to  carry  the  water  and  wood  that  was 
wanted  in  the  temple  for  the  use  of  the  sacrifices,  and  to 
perform  other  laborious  services  there.  They  were  not 
originally  of  Hebrew  descent,  but  are  supposed  to  have  been 
chiefly  tne  posterity  of  the  Gibeonites,  wno  for  their  fraudu- 
lent stratagem  in  imposing  upon  Joshua  and  the  Hebrew 
princes  (Josh.  ix.  3 — ^37.)  were  condemned  to  this  employ- 
ment, which  was  a  sort  of  honourable  servitude.  We  read 
in  Ezra,  that  the  Nethinims  were  devoted  by  David  and  the 
other  princes  to  the  service  of  the  temple  (Ezra  viii.  30.), 
and  they  are  called  the  children  of  Solomon^s  servants  (Ezra 
ii.  58.),  being  probably  a  mixture  of  the  race  of  the  Gioeon- 
ites,  and  some  of  the  remains  of  the  Canaanitcs,  whom  Solo- 
mon constrained  to  various  servitudes.  (1  Kings  ix.  30,  31.) 
They  had  a  particular  place  in  Jerusalem  where  they  dwelt, 
called  Ophei,  for  the  conveniency  of  being  near  the  service 
of  the  temple.  (Neh.  iii.  36.) 

In  order  to  enable  the  Levites  to  devote  themselves  to  that 
Bcryice,  forty-eight  cities  were  assigned  to  them  for  their 
lesidenocy  on  the  division  of  the  land  of  Canaan ;  thirteen  of 
these  were  appropriated  to  the  priests,*  to  which  were  added 
the  tithes  of  corn,  fruit,  and  cattle.    The  Levites,  however, 

Sdd  to  the  priests  a  tenth  part  of  all  their  tithes ;  and  as 
ey  were  possessed  of  no  landed  property,  the  tiUies  which 
Ae  priests  received  firom  them  were  considered  as  the  firet- 
fruits  which  they  were  to  offer  to  God.  (Num.  xviii. 
31— 24.S« 

II.  Next  to  the  Levites,  but  superior  to  them  in  dignity, 
were  the  ordinary  Priests,  who  were  chosen  from  the  family 
of  Aaron  exclusively.  They  served  immediately  at  the  altar, 
prepared  the  victims,  and  onered  the  sacrifices.  They  kept 
up  a  perpetual  fire  on  the  altar  of  the  burnt  sacrifices,  and 

■  0M  p.  16.  §upr^ 

•  Rome's  Script.  Hist  of  Jew«,  vol.  ii.  pp.  214—221.    Schulxii  Aithsol. 
Bebr.  ip.  287—231: 


also  in  the  lamps  of  the  golden  candlestick  in  the  sanctuary ; 
they  kneaded  tne  loaves  of  shew-bread,  which  they  baked« 
ana  offered  on  the  golden  altar  in  the  sanctuary :  and  chan^^ed 
them  every  Sabbau-day.  Every  day,  morning  and  evemng, 
a  priest  (who  vfss  appointed  at  the  beginning  of  the  week 
by  lot)  brought  into  the  sanctuary  a  smoking  censer  of 
incense,  which  he  set  upon  the  golden  table,  and  which  on 
no  account  was  to  be  kindled  with  strange  fire,  that  is,  with 
any  fire  but  that  which  was  taken  from  the  altar  of  burnt 
sacrifice.  (Lev.  x.  1,3.)  And  as  the  number  and  variety  o€ 
their  functions  retjuired  them  to  be  well  read  in  their  law,  is 
order  that  they  might  be  able  to  judge  of  the  various  legal 
uncleannesses,  &c.  this  circumstance  caused  them  to  be  con- 
sulted as  interoretera  of  the  law  (Hos.  iv.  6.  Mai.  ii.  7,  &c 
Lev.  xiii.  3.  Num.  v.  14, 15.),  as  well  as  judges  of  c^otro* 
venies.  (Deut.  xxi.  5.  xvii.  8— -13.)  In  the  time  of  war, 
their  business  was  to  carry  the  ark  of  tlie  covenant,  to  sound 
the  holy  trumpets,  and  animate  the  army  to  the  performance 
of  its  duties.  To  them  also  it  belonged  publicly  to  bless 
thepeople  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

Tlie  priests  were  divided  by  David  into  twenty-four  classes 
(1  Chron.  xxiv.  7—18.) ;  wmch  order  was  retained  by  Solo- 
mon (3  Chron.  viii.  14.^ ;  and  at  the  revivals  of  the  Jewish 
religion  by  the  kings  Hesekiah  and  Josiah.  (2  Chron.  xxxi. 
3.  XXXV.  4,  5.^  As,  however,  only  four  classes  returned 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity  (Ezra  ii.  36—39.  Neh.  viL 
39 — 43.  xii.  1.),  these  were  agam  divided  into  twenty-four 
classes,  each  of  which  vras  distinguished  by  its  original  ap- 
pellation. This  accounts  for  the  introduction  of  the  class  or 
order  of  Abiah,  mentioned  in  Luke  i.  5.,  which  we  do  not 
find  noticed  among  those  who  returned  from  the  captivity. 
One  of  these  classes  went  up  to  Jerusalem  every  week  to 
discharge  the  sacerdotal  ofiice,  and  succeeded  one  another  oa 
the  Sabbath-day,  till  they  had  all  attended  in  their  turn.  To 
each  order  was  assignea  a  president  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  6.  31. 
3  Chron.  xxxvi.  14.  J,  whom  some  critics  suppose  to  be  the 
same  as  the  chief  pneeis  so  often  mentioned  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  in  the  writings  of  Josephus.'  The  prince  or 
S refect  of  each  class  appomted  an  entire  family  to  offer  the 
aily  sacrifices :  and  at  the  close  of  the  week  they  all  ioincMl 
together  in  sacrificing.  And  as  each  family  consisted  of  a 
great  number  of  priests,  they  drew  lots  for  the  different 
offices  which  they  were  to  penorm.  It  was  by  virtue  of  such 
lot  that  the  ofi[ice  of  burning  incense  was  assigned  to  Zacha- 
rias  the  father  of  John  the  Baptist,  when  he  weni  into  the 
temple  of  the  Lord,  (Luke  i.  9.)  According  to  some  Jewish 
wntere,  there  were  three  priests  employed  in  the  offering  of 
the  incense ;  one,  who  carried  away  the  ashes  left  on  the 
altar  at  the  preceding  service ;  another,  who  brought  a  pan 
of  burning  coals  from  the  ailtar  of  sacrifice,  and,  having 
placed  it  on  the  golden  altar,  departed ;  a  Uiird,  who  went 
m  with  the  incense,  sprinkled  it  on  the  buniing  coals,  and, 
while  the  smoke  ascended,  made  intercession  for  &e  people. 
This  was  the  particular  office  which  fell  by  lot  to  Zachanas ; 
and  it  was  accounted  the  most  honourable  in  the  whole 
service.  This  office  could  be  held  but  once  by  the  same 
person.^ 

The  sacerdotal  dignity  being  confined  to  certain  families, 
every  one  who  aspired  to  it  was  required  to  establish  his 
descent  from  those  families :  on  this  account  the  genealogies 
of  the  priests  were  inscribed  in  the  public  registers,  and  were 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  temple.*  Hence,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  sacerdotal  blood,  no  priest  was 
permitted  to  marry  a  harlot  or  profane  woman,  or  one  who 
had  been  divorced ;  and  if  any  one  laboured  under  any  bodily 
defect,  tliis  excluded  him  from  serving  at  the  altar,  l^irity 
of  body  and  sanctity  of  life  were  alike  indispensable ;  nor 
could  any  one  undertake  the  priestly  office,  in  the  early 
period  of  the  Jewish  polity,  before  he  had  attained  thirty 
yeare,  or,  in  later  times,  the  age  of  twenty  yeare.^  According 
to  M aimonides,  the  priest  whose  genealogy  was  defective  in 
any  respect  was  clothed  in  black,  and  veiled  in  black,  and 
sent  without  the  verge  of  the  court  of  the  priests ;  but  every 
one  that  was  found  perfect  and  right  was  clothed  in  white, 
and  went  in  and  ministered  with  bis  brethren  the  priests.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  St.  John  refere  to  Uiis  custom  of  the 

•  See  Matt,  zzvii.  1.  Acts  iv.  23.  v.  91.  Ix.  14.  21.  xxM  30.  uiii.  U.  xxr. 
15.  xxvl  10. ;  and  also  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xz.  e.  &  f  8.  De  BelL  Jud. 
lib.  iv.  c.  3.  §  7.  c.  4.  «  3.  et  de  vita  sua,  M  2.  & 

«  Macknight,  and  Wetstein,  on  Luke  i.  9. 

•  Ezra  ii.  62.  Neh.  vii.  6i.  Josephus  contra  Apion,  lib.  L  f  7.  et  in  vita 
sua,  $  1. 

•  Lev.  xxi.  7. 17—23.  Num.  iv.  3.  2  Chron.  xxxi.  17.  Maioionides  has 
enumerated  not  fewer  than  140  bodily  defects  which  disqualiiSdd  persona 
for  the  priesthood.  See  Josephus,  Aiit.  Jud.  lib.  iii.  c.  12.  f  !^  and  com- 
pare Carpzov*s  Apparatus  Antiquitatum  Sacrarum,  p.  89.  etBeq. 
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Jewish  sanbedrin  in  "Rev.  iii.  5.  Those  priests,  whose  birth 
was  pure,  ViTed  in  certain  apartments  of  tne  temple,  in  which 
was  deposited  wood  for  tne  altar,  and  were  employed  in 
splitting  and  preparing  it,  to  keep  up  the  sacred  nre.»  No 
particular  ceremony  appears  to  have  taken  place  at  the  con- 
secration of  the  ordinary  priests,  who  were  admitted  to  the 
exercise  of  their  functions  by  ^^  filling  their  hanck,^*  as  the 
Scriptares  term  it,— that  is,  by  making  them  perform  the 
offices  of  their  order.  But  when  the  priests  had  departed 
from  their  religion,^  or  had  been  a  long  time  without  dis- 
charging their  functions  (which  happen^  under  some  of  the 
later  kiofirs  of  Judah),  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  sanctify 
anew  such  priests,  as  well  as  those  who  had  never  exercised 
their  ministry.  (2  Chron.  xxix.  34.) 

The  priests  were  Hiot  distinguished  by  their  sacerdotal 
habits,  unless  when  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  altar.  Of 
these  garments  there  are  Tour  kinds  mentioned  in  the  books 
of  Exodus  Qp^tii.)  and  Leviticus  (viii.)  ;  viz. 

1.  Idnen  Urauyen,  These  were  prescribed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  cmerme  their  naitedness ,-  that  is,  to  preserve  the 
priests  ^m  an  indecorous  and  ludicrous  appearance,  when 
they  stood  either  above  the  heads  of  the  people,  or  when  their 
office  required  a  variety  of  bodily  gestures  m  the  view  of  the 
multitude.  This  garment  would  prevent  those  indecent 
exposures  of  their  persons,  which  some  heathen  idolaters 
esteemed  honourable,  and  even  religious  in  the  worship  of 
their  gods. 

2.  A  Linen  Thmtc^  which  reached  down  to  the  ankles, 
fitting  closely  to  the  body,  and  the  sleeves  of  which  were 
tightly  drawn  round  the  arms :  it  was  without  seam,  and 
woven  from  the  top  throughout.  Such  was  the  tunic  worn 
by  Jesus  Christ,  for  which  the  soldiers  cast  lots.* 

3.  A  Girdle  or  long  sash,  made  of  linen  curiously  embroi- 
dered, and  intended  to  bind  the  coat  closely  around  them, 
and  thus  to  serve  at  once  the  purposes  of  warmth  and  strength, 
of  convenience  and  ornament 

4.  The  Tidira  was  originally  a  pointed  kind  of  bonnet  or 
turban,  made  of  several  rolls  of  linen  cloth  twisted  round 
the  head ;  but  in  the  time  of  Josephus  it  approached  some- 
what to  a  globular  form.* 

Id  order  that  the  priests,  as  well  as  the  Levites,  might  be 
wholly  at  liberty  to  follow  their  sacred  profession,  they  were 
exempted  from  all  secular  burthens  or  labours.  Of  the  Le- 
vitical  cities  already  mentioned,  thirteen  were  assigned  for 
the  residence  of  the  priests,  with  their  respective  suburbs 
(Num.  XXXV.) ;  the  limits  of  which  were  confined  to  a  thou- 
sand cubits  beyond  the  walls  of  the  city,  which  served  for 
outr-houses,  as  stables,  bams,  and  perhaps  for  gardens  of 
herbs  and  flowers.  Beyond  this  they  had  two  thousand  cubits 
more  for  their  pasture,  called  properly  the  JiekU  of  the  suburbs* 
(Lev.  XXV.  34.)  So  that  there  were  in  the  whole  three  thou- 
sand cubits  round  the  city ;  and  in  this  sense  we  are  to  under- 
stand Num.  XXXV.  4,  5.  where  the  word  suburbs  compre- 
hends both  the  houses,  without  the  walls,  and  also  the  fields. 
But  though  the  tribe  of  Levi  had  no  portion  in  Canaan 
assigned  them  in  the  first  division  of  it,  yet  they  were  not 
prevented  from  purchasing  land,  houses,  g[oods,  or  cattle,  out 
of  their  own  proper  e£fects.  Thus  we  read  that  Abiathar  had 
an  estate  of  his  own  at  Anathoth,  to  which  Solomon  banished 
and  confined  him  (1  Kings  ii.  26.^ ;  and  the  prophet  Jeremiah, 
who  was  also  a  priest,  purchased  a  field  of  his  uncle^s  son  in 
his  own  town.  (Jer.  xxxii.  8, 9.)  Such  were  the  residences 
allotted  to  the  priests.  Their  maintenance  was  derived  from 
the  tithes  offered  by4he  Levites  out  of  the  tithes  by  them 
received,  from  the  first-fruits,  from  the  first  clip  of  wool  when 
the  sheep  were  shorn,  from  the  ofi^erings  made  in  the  temple, 
and  from  their  share  of  the  sin-offerings  and  thanksgivmg- 
offerings  sacrificed  in  the  temple,  of  which  certain  parts  were 
appropriated  to  the  priests.  Thus  in  the  peace-offerings, 
they  had  the  shoulder  and  the  breast  (Lev.  vii.  33,  34.) :  in 
the  sin-offerings,  they  burnt  on  the  altar  the  fat  that  covered 
certain  parts  of  the  victim  sacrificed ;  the  rest  belonged  to  the 
priest.  CLev.  vii.  6. 10.)  To  him  also  was  appropriated  the 
skin  or  fleece  of  every  victim ;  and  wlien  an  Israelite  killed 
an  animal  for  his  own.  use,  there  were  certain  parts  assigned 
to  the  priest.  (Deut.  xviii.  3.)    All  the  first-bom  also,  whether 

1  I^amy.  Apparatus  Bibltcus,  voL  I.  p.  213. 

•  Joaephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  iii.  c.  7.  i  2.  See  also  the  Obserrations  of 
Eroesti,  IimL  Interp.  Nov.  Test,  pari  ii.  c.  10.  *8a  pp.  371—373.  It  was  for 
aloof  time  supposed  that  the  art  of  making  such  vests  was  irrecoverably 
kMK.  Braunlas,  however,  rediscovered  it,  and  procured  a  loom  to  be  made, 
in  which  tunics  were  woven  all  of  one  piece.  Hee  his  treatise  de  Vestitu 
Sacerdotum  HebrBorum,  lib.  i.  c.  16.  p.  26-1. 

■  Josephus,  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  iii.  c.  7.  i  3.  Tappan's  Lect  on  Jewish 
Anliqfiiiies,  pp.  155—157. 
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of  man  or  beast,  were  dedicated  to  Grod,  and  by  virtue  of  that 
devotion  belonged  to  the  priests.  The  men  were  redeemed 
for  five  shekels  (Num.  xviii.  15,  16.) :  the  first-bom  of  im- 
pure animals  were  redeemed  or  exchanged,  but  the  clean 
animals  were  not  redeemed.  They  were  sacrificed  to  the 
Lord ;  their  blood  was  sprinkled  about  the  altar,  and  the  rest 
belonged  to  the  priest;  who  also  had  the  first-fruits  of  trees, 
that  is,  those  of  the  fourth  year  (Num.  xviii.  13.  Lev.  xix. 
33,  24.),  as  well  as  a  share  in  the  tithes  of  the  spoils  taken 
in  war.  (Num.  xxxi.  28 — 41.^  Such  were  the  principid 
revenues  of  the  priests,  which,  though  they  were  sufficient  to 
keep  them  above  want,  yet  were  not  (as  some  writers  have 
imagined)  so  ample  as  to  enable  them  to  accumulate  riches, 
or  to  impoverish  the  laity;  thus  their  political  influence, 
arising  from  their  sacred  station,  as  well  as  from  their  supe- 
rior learning  and  information,  was  checked  by  rendering  thend 
dependent  on  the  people  for  their  daily  bread.  By  this  wise 
constitution  of  Moses,  they  were  deprived  of  all  power,  by 
which  they  might  injure  the  liberty  of  the  other  tribes,  or  ir 
any  way  endanger  the  Israelitish  polity,  by  any  ambitious 
views  or  prospects :  for  not  only  were  all  the  estates  of  th^ 
Levites  and  priests,  but  also  their  persons,  given  into  the 
hands  of  the  other  tribes,  as  so  many  hostages,  and  as  a 
security  for  their  good  behaviour.  They  were  so  separated 
from  one  another,  Siat  they  could  not  assist  each  other  in  any 
ambitious  design ;  and  they  were  so  dispersed  among  the 
other  tribes,  that  these  could  attach  the  whole  subsistence  as 
well  as  arrest  all  the  persons  of  the  Levites  and  priests  at 
once,  in  the  event  of  any  national  quarrel,  or  if  tney  were 
suspected  of  forming  any  evil  designs  against  the  other  tribes 
of  Israel.  Hence  we  may  perceive,  that,  whatever  povirer  or 
influence  the  Mosaic  constitution  gave  the  Levites  to  do  good, 
the  same  constitution  carefully  provided,  that  they  should 
have  no  power,  either  to  disturb  the  peace,  or  to  endanger 
the  liberties  of  their  country.^ 

111.  Over  all  the  priests  was  placed  the  Hiob-prixst,  who 
enjoyed  peculiar  dignities  and  influence.  He  alone  could 
enter  the  Holy  of  Holies  in  the  temnle  :  the  supreme  adminis- 
tration of  sacred  things  was  conntied  to  him ;  he  was  the 
final  arbiter  of  all  controversies ;  in  later  times  he  presided 
over  the  sanhedrin,  and  held  the  next  rank  to  the  sovereign 
or  prince.  His  authority,  therefore,  was  very  great  at  hU 
times,  especially  when  ne  united  the  pontifical  and  reg^ 
dignities  m  his  own  person.  In  the  Old  Testament  he  it 
sometimes  called  the  priest  by  way  of  eminence  f  Exod. 
xxix.  30.  Neb.  vii.  65.),  and  sometimes  the  head  or  chief  of 
the  high-priests,  because  the  appellation  of  high-priests  was 
given  to  the  heads  of  the  sacerdotal  families  or  courses,  who 
were  members  of  the  sanhedrin.  This  appellation,  in  the 
New  Testament,  includes  not  only  the  person  who  actually 
held  the  office  of  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  but  also  those  who, 
having  once  filled  that  office,  still  retained  the  name.  (Matt. 
xxvi.  57,  58.  Luke  xxii.  50.  54.  John  xi.  49.  51 .)  When 
the  high-priest  became  old,  or  had  accidentally  been  ex- 
posed to  any  pollution,  a  «d  (sooffic)  or  substitute  was  ap- 
pointed to  perform  his  duties.  Zephaniah,  the  seamd  mriutj 
(Jer.  Iii.  24.)  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  sagan  or  deputy 
of  the  high-priest  Seraiah,  Such  an  officer  seems  to  be  in- 
tended in  John  xviii.  13.  and  Acts  iv.  6. ;  in  which  passages 
Annas  is  called  a  chief  priest  either  as  having  formerly  been 
high-priest,  or  as  then  being  actually  his  sagan.* 

In  order  that  the  person  of  the  hi^n-priest  mightbe  deemed 
more  holy,  he  was  inaugurated  with  great  splendour ;  being 
invested  (after  ablution  was  performed)  with  the  sacred 
habiliments  which  conferred  this  dignity,  and  anointed  with 
a  precious  oil  prepared  and  preserved  for  this  exclusive  put^ 
pose.  (Exod.  XXIX.  7.  xxx.  23.  et  seq.  Lev.  viii.  12.)  But, 
after  the  erection  of  the  second  temple,  this  anointing  ceased, 
and  the  inauguration  of  the  hi^h-pnestwas  accomplished  by 
arraying  him  with  the  pontifical  robes  worn  by  his  prede- 
cessor. 

Besides  the  garment^  which  were  common  to  the  high- 
priest,  as  well  as  to  the  inferior  members  of  the  sacerdotal 
order,  there  were  four  peculiar  to  himself;  viz. 

1.  The  Coat  or  Robeoftke  .£7pAo(/,  which  was  made  of  blue 
wool ;  on  its  hem  there  were  seventy-two  golden  bells,^  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  by  as  many  artificial  pomegranates* 
As  the  pomegranates  added  to  the  beauty  of  the  robe,  so  the 

•  Schulrai  ArchsDologia,  Hebralca,  pp.  231—236.  Lowman's Civil  Govem- 
ment  of  the  Hebrews,  p.  12-1 

*  Godwin's  Moses  and  Aaron,  p.  18.  Lightfoot's  HoraB  HebraicM,  and 
Kuinoel,  on  Luice  iii-  2. 

«  Similar  bells  are  still  in  use  in  the  East.  See  Han«o]qaut'8  TravdiL 
).  58.,  and  D'Arvieux's  Travels  la  Arabia  the  Desert,  p.  22&.  S 
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sound  of  the  bells  gave  notice  to  the  people  in  the  outer  court  of 
the  high-priest's  entrance  into  the  holy  place  to  bum  incense ; 
in  order  that  they  might  then  apply  themselves  to  their  devo- 
tions, as  an  expression  of  their  concurrence  with  him  in  his 
offering,  and  of  their  hope  that  their  prayers,  accompanied 
with  the  incense  offered  oy  him,  would  ascend  as  a  fragrant 
odour  before  God. 

2.  The  Ephod  was  a  vest,  which  was  fastened  on  the 
shoulders,  the  hinder  part  reaching  down  to  the  heels,  while 
the  fore  part  descended  only  a  little  below  the  waist.  It  was 
of  fine  twisted  linen,  splendidly  wrought  with  gold  and  pur- 
ple :  to  each  of  the  shoulder-straps  of  this  ephod  was  afiixed 
a  precious  stone,  on  which  were  engraven  the  names  of  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 

3.  The  Breastplate  of  Judgment^  or  oracle,  was  a  piece  of 
cloth  doubled,  one  span  square,  and  of  similar  texture  and 
workmanship  with  the  ephod  :  on  it  were  set  twelve  precious 
stones,  containing  the  engraved  names  of  the  twelve  sons  of 
Jacob,  and  also  the  words  Urivi  and  Thummim^  signifying 
"  lights  and  perfections,"  and  emblematical  of  divine  illunu- 
nation.  Concerning  the  nature  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim, 
learned  men  are  not  agreed.  All  that  we  know  with  cer- 
tainty is,  that  when  the  high-priest  went  to  ask  counsel  of 
Jehovah,  he  presented  himself  arrayed  with  this  breastplate, 
and  received  the  divine  coraiAands.  This  mode  of  consulta- 
tion subsisted  under  the  tabernacle  erected  by  Moses  in  the 
wilderness,  and  until  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple.  As 
God  was  the  political  sovereign  of  the  Hebrews,  tne  high- 
priest  was  of  course  his  minister  of  state :  the  names  of  the 
twelve  tribes  being  worn  at  his  breast,  when  he  went  to  ask 
counsel  of  his  sovereign,  were  a  fit  pledge  and  medium  of 
divine  direction.  At  the  same  time,  these  names  being  worn 
both  on  his  breast  and  shoulders  would  forcibly  instruct  him 
to  cherish  the  tenderest  affection,  and  to  exert  his  utmost 
power,  for  their  welfare.* 

4.  The  last  peculiarity  in  the  dress  of  the  high-priest  was 
a  Crown  or  Mare,  on  the  front  of  which  was  tied,  by  a  blue 
riband,  a  plate  of  pure  gold,  on  which  were  engraven  mn^V 
rnp  (kod''SH  uijeHovau),  or  Holiness  unto  the  Lord,  emble- 
matical of  that  holiness  which  was  the  scope  and  end  of  the 
law. 

With  all  these  vestments  the  high-priest  was  necessarily 
arrayed  when  he  ministered  in  the  tabernacle  or  temple,  but 
at  other  times  he  wore  the  ordinary  dress  of  the  priests  ;  and 
this,  according  to  some  learned  persons,  was  the  reason  why 
St.  Paul  who  nad  been  long  absent  from  Jerusalem,  knew 
not  that  Ananias  was  the  high-priest,  when  he  appeared  be- 
fore him  in  the  sanhedrin.*  (Acts  xxiii.  5.)  The  frequent 
and  violent  changes  in  the  pontifical  office,  which  happened 
in  those  times,  confirms  tne  probability  of  this  conjecture. 
The  supreme  pontiff  was  not  allowed  to  rend  his  garments, 
as  the  other  Je<vs  did,  on  any  occasions  of  domestic  calamity 
(Lev.  xxi.  10.);  but  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  it  had  be- 
come lawful,  or  at  least  was  tolerated  as  an  expression  of 
horror  at  hearing  what  was  deemed  blasphemy  against  God. 
This  will  explain  the  conduct  of  Caiaphas,  who  is  said  (Matt. 
xxvi.  65.)  to  have  rent  his  garments.' 

The  Jewish  writers  have  discovered  much  recondite  mean- 
ing in  the  pontifical  vestments.  According  to  Josephus  and 
Philo,  the  high-priest's  linen  garments  represented  the  body 
of  the  earth  :  the  glorious  robe  which  encompassed  it,  heaven; 
the  bells  and  promegranates,  thunder  and  lightning.  Or,  the 
ephod  of  various  colours  is  the  universe ;  the  breastplate, 
the  earth  in  its  centre ;  the  girdle,  the  sea ;  the  onyx-stone 
on  each  shoulder,  the  suii  and  moon ;  the  twelve  iewels  in 
the  breastplate,  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac ;  the  mitre, 
heaven ;  and  the  golden  plate,  with  the  name  of  God  en- 
graven on  it,  the  splendour  of  Jehovah  in  heaven.  Some 
Christian  divines  have  allegorized  them  in  a  manner  equally 

«  Tappan'fl  Leetures  on  Je\vish  Antiq.  pp.  157—160. 

•  The  dress  and  ornaments  of  the  high-priest  above  noticed,  toeether 
with  the  mode  of  consecrating  him,  as  directed  by  Moses,  are  described  at 
leni^Th  in  Exod.  xzviii.  and  xxxi.  \--Z!. 

*  Tappan's  Lectures,  p.  161. 
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extravapHnt ;  but  such  wild  comments  serve  no  other  purpoee 
than  to  throw  an  air  of  romance,  of  uncertainty,  and  of  ridi- 
cule over  sacred  things.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  be  assured, 
that  these  minute  prescriptions  were  adapted  to  wise  and 
excellent  purposes,  in  the  comparatively  infant  state  of  the 
church ;  and,  particularly,  that  they  served  the  general  uses 
of  an  emblematical  and  typical  religion,  which  was  intended 
to  impress  moral  and  spiritual  truth  by  sensible  and  striking 
representations.^ 

The  high-priest,  who  was  the  chief  man  in  Israel,  and 
appeared  oefore  God  in  behalf  of  the  people  in  their  sacred 
services,  and  who  was  appointed  for  sacnfice,  for  blessing, 
and  for  intercession,  was  a  type  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  great 
high-priest,  who  offered  himselt  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  who  blesses 
his  people,  and  who  evermore  liveih  to  make  inicreession  for 
them.  The  term  priest  is  also  applied  to  every  true  believer, 
who  is  enabled  to  offer  up  hunseit  a  spiritual  sacrifice  accept- 
able to  God  through  Christ.  (1  Pet.  li.  5.  Rev.  i.  6.V 

The  pontifical  dignity,  in  its  first  institution,  was  held  for 
life,  provided  the  high-priests  were  not  guilty  of  crimes  that 
merited  deposition.  For  we  read  that  Solomon  deprived 
Abiathar  of  this  office  for  being  concerned  in  treasonable 
practices  with  Adonijah,  who  aspired  to  the  throne  of  Israel. 
( I  Kings  ii.  27.)  At  its  first  institution,  also,  the  high-priests 
hood  was  made  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Aaron  (Num.  iiu 
10.),  who  was  the  first  person  invested  with  this  dignity. 
(Lev.  viii.  1.  et  seq,  Heb.  v.  4, 5.)  From  Aaron  it  descended 
to  Eleazar,  his  eldest  son,  from  whom  it  passed^  in  long  suc- 
cession to  Eli ;  from  him,  on  account  of  the  wickedness  of 
his  sons,  the  dignity  subsequently  devolved  to  the  descendants 
of  Ithamar  the  second  son  of  Aaron.  (I  Sam.  ii.  35, 36.)  In 
the  reign  of  Solomon,  however,  it  returned  again  into  the 
family  of  Eleazar  by  Zadok  (1  Kings  ii.  35.) ;  in  which  it 
remained  until  the  Babylonian  captivi^.  During  this  period 
the  high-priest  was  elected  by  the  other  priests,  or  else  by 
an  assembly  partly  consisting  of  priests. 

The  first  high-priest,  after  the  return  from  the  captiviiy, 
was  Joshua  the  son  of  Josedek,  of  the  family  of  Eleazar; 
whence  the  succession  went  into  a  private  Levitical  family. 
The  office  was  then  filled  by  some  of  the  princes  of  the 
Maccabsean  family.  According  to  the  law,  it  was  or  ougiit 
to  have  been  held  for  life ;  but  mis  was  very  ill  obeyed  under 
the  Roman  government,  especially  during  the  time  of  our 
Saviour,  and  in  the  latter  years  of  the  Jewish  polity,  when 
election  and  the  right  of  succession  were  totally  disregarded. 
The  dignity,  sanctity,  and  authority  of  the  high-priest  were 
then  almost  annihilated ;  and  this  office  was  not  unfrequently 
Rold  to  the  highest  bidder,  to  persons  who  had  neither  agr, 
learning,  nor  rank  to  recommend  them ;  nay,  even  to  indivi- 
duals who  were  not  of  the  sacerdotal  race ;  and  sometime^ 
the  office  was  made  annual.^  This  circumstance  will  account 
for  the  variations  in  the  lists  of  the  succession  to  the  high- 
priesthood  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  in  Josephus,  and  in 
the  Talmudical  writers;'  and  will  also  explain  the  circum- 
stance of  several  high-priests  being  in  existence  at  the  same 
time,  or,  rather,  of  uiere  being  several  pontifical  men  who, 
having  once  held  the  office  for  a  short  lime,  seem  to  have 
retained  the  original  dignity  attached  to  the  name.^ 

4  Ili^flJLlf'ji  the  au[!iont>>  c,  already  cited  in  the  course  of  this  article,  the 
re,i4kT  who  id  ■Ir^iiu'tiii^  ijiI  mvestisaUng  the  nature  and  Ainctions  of  ibe 
Jev^iisli  prLdhoM  \a  TpfLTrrtd  to  Reland's  Antiquiiales  veterura  H^'bra'o- 
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OF  THE  HIGH-PRIEST. 


Eer,  orl    xbew 


1.  Aaron,  the  brolher  of 
Moms,  created  bi^h- 
priest,  A^u.  2514,  died 

2.  Eleazar,  created  in 
2^2,  and  died  about 
2571. 

3l  Phinebaa,  ▲.  m.  9S71, 

died  2590. 
4.  Abiezer,  or 

Abiahi 

7.  Eli,  of  the  raceofliha- 
mar,  created  In 
diedia288BL 

6.  AhitubL 

0.  Ahiah.    He   Bved   in 

2911,  or  2912. 
10.  Ahimelech,  orAbia 

ihar,  he  was  mordered 

bj  Saul,  2944. 
U.  Abiathar,  Ahimelech, 

or  Abimelecb,  under 

Barld,   from   2914    to 

2969. 
A  Zadok  L  onder  Saul, 

Davi^   and  Solomon, 

from    2944   to    about 

la  Ahimaas,  under  Re- 
hoboam,  at>out  ▲.  m. 
303O. 

H.  Azariah,  onder  Je- 
hoahaphat ;  perhaps 
the  same  as  Amariali. 
(SChron.  lix.  Jl.) 

15.  Johanan,  pertiapaJe- 
boiadk,  in  the  reign  of 
Joash.  2Chron.  xx'ix. 
15.  in  3126.  Heditfdal 
the  age  of  130. 

16.  Azariah,  perhaps  the 
same  with  Zechariah, 
aon  of  Jehotadah,  who 
was  kiUed  in  3161 

17.  Amariah,  perhaps 
Aaariah,  under  Uzztan, 
iu3321. 

18.  Ahitub  n.  }  Under  Jo- 

>  tbaa,  klac 

19.  Zadok  -"     '^ 


1.  Aaron. 

2.  Eleazar. 

3.  Phinehaa. 

4.  Abishitt. 

5.  BukkL 

6.  IJzzi. 

7.  Zerahiah. 

a  Meraioth. 
9.  Amariah. 
la  Ahitub  L 

U.  Zadok  L 

12.  Ahimaas. 

13.  Axariah. 


H.  Johanaii, 
1  Ciuron.  vL 
9,10. 

15.  Azariah. 


3.  Phinehas. 

4.  Abiezer. 

5.  Bukki. 

6.  IJzzi. 

7.  Eli. 

8.  Ahitub. 

9.  Ahimelecli 

10.  Abialhar. 

11.  Zadok. 


20.  Friah,  wider  Ahaz, 
3265. 

21.  Sballam,  the  father 
of  Azariah,  and  grand 
frther  to  Hiikiah 

22.  AzoLTiah,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  llezekiaii 
(2  Chron.  zxxL  10.), 
3278. 

23.  Hiikiah,  under  Heze- 


at.  Efi^kim,  or  Joakim, 
under  Manasseh,  and 
ai  th«  time  of  the  mene 
of  Bcthtilia,  in  33iH. 
He  continued  to  Itvp 
under  Josiah  to  3380, 
and  longer,  lie  is  also 
called  Hiikiah.  (Bar 
ruch  i.  7.) 

SB.  Azariah.  perhaps  Ne- 
riah,  the  father  of  Sera 
iah  and  of  Bariich. 

26.  Seraiah,  the  last  high- 
priest  before  the  cap* 
tiyity ;  put  to  death  In 
3414. 

27.  Jozadak,  during  the 
captivity  of  Babylon, 
from  3414  to  34C9. 

2B.  Joshua,  or  Jesua,  the 
aon  of  lozadak :  he  re- 
tarii4*d  from  Babyton 
in31Ga 


16.  Amariah. 

17.  Ahitub  n. 

1&  Zadok  n. 
19.  Shallum. 
'20.  Hiikiah. 

21.  Azariah. 

22.  Seraiah. 

23.  Jehzadak. 

24.  Joshua. 


Am*  from  /om- 
plnu,dnt.Jud. 
lift.  X.  e.  8.  Uh. 
XX.  e.  10. 


1.  Aaron. 


Azariah. 
Joram. 


16.  Axiora. 


17.  PMdeui. 


Sudeaa. 
Julus. 
Jotham. 
Uriah. 

22.  NerialL 

23.  Odeaa. 

H.  Saldam. 


25.  Hiikiah. 

26.  Seraiah. 

27.  Jozadak. 


28.  Jesua^  or 
Joshua. 


fnm  tkeJewM  Ckro- 
m'dc,  cfUiClMl  Btitr 
OUm. 


1.  Aaroa 

2.  Eleazar. 

3.  Phinehas. 

4.  Eli. 

6.  Ahitub. 

6.  Abiathar 

7.  Zadok. 


8.  Ahimaaz,  under 
Rihol>o.-iin. 

9.  A^uiriah,  under 
Abiati. 

10.  Jetioachash,  un 
der  Jehoshaphat. 

11.  Jehoiarib,  under 
Johoram. 


12.  Jehoshaphat,  un* 
der  AluLZiaii. 

l3.Jehoiadah»^  c.s 

14.  Phadalah,  J  -^^ 

15.  Zedekiah,  under 


16.  Joel,  under  Uz- 
ziah. 


17.  Jotham,  luder 
Joatham. 

18.  Uriah,     under 
Ahaz. 

19.  Neriah,  under 
Ilezekiaii. 

20.  Hosaiah,  unrler 
Blanasaeh. 

21.  Shallum,  under 
Amon. 

£1  Hiikiah,  under 
Josiah. 


23.  Azariah,  under 
Jehoiakim,  and 
Zedekiah. 

21.  Jehozadak,  after 
tlio  taking  of  Je- 
rusalem. 


S26.  Jesns,  son  of  Jo- 
zadak, after  the 
captivity. 


ne  foltotnng  eueceeeion  U  collected  from  Ezra,  Nehemiakj  and 
Joeephua. 


29.  Joachim,  nnder  the  reign  of 
X<»rz>>a,  Job.  Ant.  i.  ii.  c.  5. 

30.  Eiiasib,  Joasib,  or  Chaslb,  un- 
der Nfhemiah,  a.  m.  3B60. 

31.  Joiada,  or  Juda,  Neb.  xiU  10. 

32.  Jonathan,  or  John. 


33.  Jaddiia,  or  Jaddua,  who  receiv- 
ed Alexander  the  Oreat  at  Jerusa- 
lem in  3673,  and  died  in  3682. 

34.  Oniaa  I.  made  high-priest  in 
36SI,  governed  91  years,  and  died  in 
3702. 


36.  Simon  I.  called  the  Just,  made 
highpriest  in  37U2  or  3703,  and  died 
in  3711. 

36.  Eleazar,  made  in  3712.  Under 
this  pontiff,  the  translation  of  the 
Septuagim  is  said  to  have  been 
made,  about  the  year  3727 :  he  died 
in  3744. 

37.  Manasseh,  made  in  374fi^  died 
in  3771. 

3a  Oniaa  II.  made  in  3771,  died  in 
3785. 

39.  Simon  II.  made  In  3785,  and 
died  in  38U5. 

40.  Oniaa  III.  made  in  3806,  deposed 
3829,  died  in  3834. 

41.  Jesus,  or  Jason,  made  in  3830, 
depo8edin3831. 

42.  Onias  IV.  otherwise  called 
Menelaus,  made  in  3832,  died  in  3842. 

43.  Lysimachus,  vicegerent  of 
Meneiaua,  kiUed  in  3834. 

44.  Alcimua,  or  Jacimus,  or  Joa- 
chim, made  in  3^2,  died  in  3814. 

45.  Oniaa  V.  He  did  not  exerrise 
his  pontificate  at  Jeniaalem.  Imt  re- 
tired into  Rsypf,  where  he  built  the 
feinple  Onion  in  '.Ifi'A. 

46.  Judas  Maccabrena,  restored  the 
altar  and  the  aacrifices  in  3810,  died 
in  3813. 

47.  Jonathan,  the  Asmontean,  bro- 
ther to  Judas  Maccaba^us,  created 
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high-priett  In  3843,  and  died  in 
3860. 

4&  Simon  Msccabsua  made  in 
38G0,  died  in  3869. 

49.  John  Hyrcanua,  made  in  3869, 
died  in  3898. 

GO.  AriatobuliiB,  king  and  pontiff 
of  the  Jews,  died  3899. 

51.  Alexander  Jaimieus,  also  king 
and  pontiff  during  27  yeara,  from 
3899  to  3926. 

52.  Hyrcanus  was  high-priest  for 
the  space  of  32  yeara  in  the  whole, 
from  39-^  to  3968. 

63.  Aristobulus,  brother  to  Hyrca* 
nus,  usurped  the  high-priesthood, 
and  held  it  three  years  and  three 
montha,  from  3935  to  3940. 

54.  Antigonus,  his  aon,  also  usurp 
ed  the  priestliood  in  prejudice  to  the 
rights  of  Hyrcanus,  and  possessed 
it  for  three  years  and  seven  months, 
from  39C4  to  3967,  when  he  was  taken 
by  Sosius. 

55.  Ananeel  of  Bahvton,  made  high- 
priest  by  Herod  in  3968  till  :»70. 

56.  Aristobulus,  the  last  of  the 
Asmomeans:  he  did  not  enjoy  tlie 
pontificate  a  whole  year,  lie  died 
in  3970.  Ananeel  waa  made  high* 
priest  a  second  time  in  3971. 

57.  Jesiis,  the  son  of  Pliabia,  da* 
poaed  in  3981. 


Sfueeeeeion  qf  High-prieets  after  the  Captivity. 


68.  Simon,  soh  of  Botheus,  made 
high-priest  in  3961,  deposed  in  3999. 

59.  Matthias,  son  of  Theophilus, 
made  hi^'h-priest  in  3909.  Elleni  waa 
substituted  in  his  place  for  a  day, 
becauae  of  an  accident  that  happen- 
ed to  Matthias,  which  hindered  him 
from  performing  his  office  that  day. 

€0.  Joazar,  son  of  Simon,  son  of 
Boethus,  made  high-priest  in  4001^ 
the  year  of  the  birth  of  Jeaus  Christ, 
four  years  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  vulgar  era. 

61.  Eleazar,  brolher  to  Joazar, 
made  high-priest  in  4004,  of  Christ 
4,  of  the  vulgar  era  1. 

62.  Jesus,  son  of  Siah,  made  high- 
priest  in  the  year  of  the  vulgar  era 
6.  Joazar  was  made  a  second  time 
in  7.  and  deposed  in  13. 

63.  A  nanus,  son  of  Seth,  for  11 
years,  from  4016  to  4027,  of  the  vul- 
gar era  24. 

64.  Ishmael,  son  of  Phabi,  hi  24. 
66.  Eleazar,  son  of  Ananus,  made 

ta24. 

66.  Simon,  aon  of  Camithua,  made 
high-prieat  in  25. 

67.  Joseph,  aumamed  Caiaphaa, 
made  in  26,  and  continued  till  36. 

68.  Jonathan,  son  of  Ananus,  made 
in  35,  snd  continued  till  37. 

69.  Theophilus,  son  of  Jonathan, 
made  Ui  37,  and  continued  till  41. 


70.  Simon,  sumamed  Cantharua, 
and  son  or  Simon  Boethua,  waa 
made  high-prieat  in  41. 

71.  Matthias,  son  of  Ananui^  made 
high-priest  in  42. 

72.  Elioneus,  made  in  44,  and  con- 
tinued till  45.  Simon,  aon  of  Cantha* 
rus,  was  a  second  time  made  high- 
priest,  A.  D.  45,  and  deposed  toe 
aame  year. 

73.  Joaeph.  son  of  Caneoa,  waa 
made  high-priest  in  a.  d.  45,  till  57. 

74.  Ananias,  the  aon  of  Nebodeua. 
waa  made  high-prieat  in  the  year  oi 
the  vulgar  era  47,  and  enjoyed  the 
priesthood  till  63. 

75.  Ismael  waa  ordained  high* 
priest,  A.  D.  63. 

76.  Joaeph,  sumamed  Cabel,  in  63. 

77.  Ananus,  the  son  of  Ananu& 
in  63. 

78.  Jesus,  the  son  of  Ananus.  In  61 

79.  Jesus,  the  son  of  Gamaliel,  in 

80.  Matthias,  the  son  of  Theophi- 
lus, waa  made  high-prieat  in  the  year 
of  the  vulgar  Christian  era  70. 

81.  Phannias,  the  son  of  Samuel, 
waa  made  high-priest  in  the  year  70, 
in  which  year  Jerusalem  and  the 
temple  were  destroyed  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  a  final  period  waa  put  to 
the  Jewish  priesthood. 


Of  those  who  discharged  the  functions  of  high-priest  dur- 
ing the  decline  of  the  Jewish  polity,  there  are  two  panicu* 
lan^  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  namely,  Annas  f  John 
xviii.  13,  Acts  iv.  6.),  and  Caiaphas.  (Matt.  xxvi.  3.  57. 
John  xviii.  13.  24.  28.)  The  former  is  bv  Josephus  called 
Ananus,  of  which  name  Annas  is  an  abri(fgment :  the  latter 
he  calls  Joseph,  intimating  also  that  he  was  known  by  the 
name  of  Caiaphas.'  Annas  enjoyed  the  singular  felicity 
(which  indeed  had  never  happened  to  any  other  of  the  Jew- 
ish high-priests),  not  only  of  oaving  himself  held  the  supreme 
pontifical  office  for  many  years,  but  also  of  seeing  it  filled 
by  several  successors  out  of  his  own  family*  five  of  them 
being  his  sons,  and  others  his  sons-in-law.  Hence,  although 
he  was  deprived  of  the  high-priesthood  by  the  Romans,  he 
afterward  continued  to  take  the  chief  sway,  in  the  adminis 
tration  of  the  Jewish  affairs ;  and  is  represented  in  the  sacred 
history,  together  with  Caiaphas,  as  being  chief  priest  ana 
exercising  supreme  authority. 

IV.  Next  to  the  Levites,  priests,  and  hij^h-priests,  the 
Officbrs  of  the  Synagogue  may  be  mentioned  here,  as 
beiiur  in  some  degree  sacred  persons ;  since  to  them  was 
confided  the  superintendence  of  those  places  which  were  set 
apart  for  prayer  and  instruction.  Their  functions  and  powers 
have  been  fully  stated  in  p.  104.  supra, 

<  Lulce  iii.  2.  Acts  iv.  6.  In  like  manner  Josephus  (d<>  Bell.  Jud.  Uh.  it. 
c.  12.  16.)  places  Jonathan,  who  had  been  high-priest  (Antiq  Jud.  lib.  xviii. 
c.  4.  S3.>,  and  who  still  continued  to  ponsess  great  authority,  before  Ananiaa, 
who  at  that  time  discharged  the  functions  of  sovereign  pontiflT.  <Ant.  Jud. 
lib.  XX.  c.  6.  i  2.)  See  also  Urdner's  Cr(>dibllity,  book  1.  c.  7.  i  I.  and  boolt 
ii.  c.  4.  (Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  143.  883-389.) 
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y.  Tke  Nazarites  (as  the  Hebrew  word  Nazir  implies) 
were  persons  separated  from  the  use  of  certain  things,  and 
sequestered  or  consecrated  to  Jehovah.  They  are  commonly 
regarded  as  sacred  persons ;  a  notice  of  their  institate  will 
be  found  infra^  in  chapter  y.  sect,  i,  $  iii.  3. 

VL  The  Rechabites  are  by  many  writers  considered  as 
m  class  of  holy  persons,  who,  like  the  Nazarites,  separated 
themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  Jews,  in  order  that  they 
might  lead  a  more  pious  life.  But  this  is  evidentlj  a  mistake ; 
for  they  were  not  Israelites  or  Jews,  but  Kenites  or  Midi- 
anites,  who  used  to  live  in  tents,  and  traversed  the  country 
m  quest  of  pasture  for  their  cattle,  as  the  Nabathaean  Arabs 
anciently  did,  and  as  the  modem  Arabians,  and  Crim-Tatars 
(or  Tartars)'  still  do.  Their  manner  of  living  was  not  the 
result  of  a  religious  institute,  but  a  mere  civil  ordinance, 
grounded  upon  a  national  custom.  T*hey  derived  their  name 
Rom  Jonadab  the  son  of  Rechab,  a  man  of  eminent  zeal  for 
the  pure  worship  of  God  against  idolatry,  who  assisted  king 
Jehu  in  destroying  the  house  of  Ahab  and  the  worshippers 
of  Baal.  j[2  Kin^  x.  15,  16.  23.)  It  was  he  who  gave  the 
rule  of  life  to  his  children  and  their  posterity,  which  is 
recorded  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (zxxvL  5—7.);  and  which 
consisted  of  these  three  articles:  1.  That  they  should  drink 
no  fine ;  2.  That  they  should  neither  possess  nor  occupy 
any  houses,  fields,  or  vineyards ;  and,  3.  That  they  should 
dwell  in  tents.  In  these  regulations  he  appears  to  nave  had 
no  religious,  but  merely  a  prudential  view,  as  is  intimated 
in  tlie  reason  assigned  for  them,  viz.  that  they  might  live 
many  days  in  the  land  where  they  were  strangers.  And 
such,  in  fact,  would  be  the  natural  consequence  of  their  tem- 
perate and  quiet  mode  of  living.  On  the  first  invasion  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  with  intent  to  besiege  Jerusalem,  these 
Rechabites,  apprehending  themselves  in  more  danger  in  the 
open  country,  came  to  Jerusalem  for  safety ;  by  these  people 
Grod  intended  to  convince  the  Jews  of  their  disobedience  to 
him ;  and,  therefore,  he  ordered  his  prophet  Jeremiah  to  bring 
tiiem  to  an  apartment  of  the  temple,  and  there  offer  them 
wine  to  drink,  which  when  they  refused,  on  account  of  its 
being  contrary  to  their  institute,  which  &ey  never  had  vio- 
lated, the  propnet,  after  due  commendation  of  their  obedience, 
addressed  the  Jews,  and  reproached  them,  who  were  God's 
peculiar  people,  for  being  less  observant  of  his  laws  than 
these  poor  Rechabites  had  been  of  the  injunctions  of  their 
•noestor.  (Jen  xxxv.)   Wherefore  Jehovah  declares  (ver.  18, 
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19.)  thftt,  heemue  the  RuMnttM  had  obeyed  the  preetpU  <f 
Jcnadab  their  father^  therefore  Jonadab  should  not  want  a  man 
to  atand  (fefore  him  forever,^  The  Rechabites  flourished  as  a 
community  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  yeare,  and  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  dispersed  after  the  captivity ;  but  modem 
travellere  have  discovered  their  descendants  in  a  tribe  of 
Bedouin  Arab's,  who  ^well  alone  in  the  vicinitjr  of  Mecca, 
and  are  called  Beni  Khaibr,  or  the  sons  of  Khaibr  (that  is, 
of  Heber).  They  continue  to  obey  the  injunctions  of  their 
ancestor  Rechab.  **  To  this  moment  they  orink  no  wine,  and 
have  neither  vineyard,  nor  field,  nor  seed ;  but  dwell  like 
Arabs  in  tents,  and  are  wandering  nomades.  Tliey  believe 
and  observe  the  law  of  Moses  by  tradition,  for  they  are  not 
in  possession  of  the  written  law.*** 

VII.  The  Pbophets  were  eminently  distin^ished  among 
the  persons  accounted  holy  by  the  Jews :  they  were  raised 
up  by  God  in  an  extraordinary  manner  for  the  performance 
of  the  most  sacred  functions.  Originally  they  were  called 
Seera.-  they  discovered  thines  yet  future,  declared  the  wUl  of 
God,  and  announced  their  <uvine  messages,  both  to  kings  and 
people,  with  a  confidence  and  freedom  that  could  only  be 
proauced  by  the  conviction  that  thej  were  indeed  aotho- 
rized  messengers  of  Jehovah.  The  gift  of  prophecy  was  not 
always  annexed  to  the  priesthood :  there  were  prophets  of 
all  the  tribes,  and  sometimes  even  among  the  Gentiles.  The 
oflSce  of  a  prophet  was  not  confined  U>  tl£  prediction  of  futnre 
events ;  it  was  their  province  to  instruct  tne  people,  and  they 
interpreted  the  law  of  God :  hence  the  words  prophet  and 
prophecy  are,  in  many  passages  of  the  Scriptures,  synony- 
mous with  interpreter  or  teacher,  and  interpretation  or  teach- 
ing. It  is  unanimously  agreed  both  by  Jews  and  Christians 
that  Malachi  was  the  last  of  the  prophets  under  the  Old 
Testament  dispensation :  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  so 
long  as  there  were  prophets  among  the  Jews,  they  were  not 
divided  by  sects  or  heresies,  although  they  oflen  fell  into 
idolatry.  This  circumstance  may  Uius  oe  accounted  for: — As 
the  prophets  received  their  communications  of  the  divine 
will  immediatelif  from  God  himself,  there  was  no  alternative 
for  the  Jews :  either  the  people  must  obey  the  prophets,  and 
receive  their  interpretations  of  the  law,  or  no  longer  acknow- 
ledge that  God  who  inspired  them.  When,  however,  the 
law  of  God  came  to  be  explained  by  weak  and  fallible  men, 
who  seldom  agreed  in  their  opinions,  sects  and  parties  were 
the  unavoidab&  result  of  such  oonflieting  sentiments.^ 


CHAPTER  III. 


SACRED     THIN0  8. 
ON  TBI  SACRiriCXS  AND  OTHBR  OmRIROS  OF  THE  JEWS.* 

CfenertU  Clanijication  of  Saerificet  and  OJTeringvf — ^I.  Bloody  Offzeikss,  and  the  divine  Origin  of  Sacrifice$  / — 1.  Differ- 
ent Xindt  of  Victims  / — t.  Selection  of  Victim*  t — 3.  Manner  of  presenting  themg^^.  Immolation  of  the  Sacrj^^—b,  The 
Place  and  Time  appointed  for  eacrijicingf — 6.  Different  Kinds  of  Vire^acrifces  / — ^i.  Burnt-offerings  s — ^ii.  Peace^ffer- 
ings  ;— iii.  Sin-offerings  / — ^iv.  Trespass-offerings  g — ^IL  J^ational,  regular,  weekly,  monthly,  and  annual  SaeriJ!ces,>-^in, 
Unbloody  Omaiiros. — ^IV.  DaiirK-OFFXRiirGS. — V,  Other  Oblations  made  by  the  Jews: — 1.  OaDiafAEY  Oblatioss;— (1.) 
The  Shew-bread. — (2.)  Incense. — %,  Voluwtaby  Oblations. — Corban, — 3.  Prxscribxd  Oblations; — (1.)  First-fruit* s 
— (2.)  Tithes, — ^VI.  Fitness  and  Utility  of  the  Jewish  Sacrifices. 

A  SAORincB  is  an  offering  made  to  God  upon  his  altar  by 
tiie  hand  of  a  lawful  minister.  Saarifiee  difiere  from  oblation 
in  this  respect,  via.  in  a  sacrifice  there  must  be  a  real  change 

t  flee  Mrs.  Boldcmem'fl  Notes  relatinf  to  the  Msimeoi  and  Customs  of 
the  Crim-Tktsrs.  London,  1821.  12nio. 

•  Lmdv's  Apparatas  Biblicus,  vol.  i.  p.  S23.  Michaelis's  Comfflentarles 
eo  the  Law  of  Moses,  vol.  i.  pp.  227,  228  Mode's  Works,  p.  127.  Cabnet, 
Commentaire  LIttfirale,  tome  vi.  p.  xvli.  The  reader  wUl  find  an  InsUuctive 
dtocoune  on  the  htstorr  of  the  Reehabltes,  in  Dr.  Townson's  works^  voL 
H.  pp.  215—225.  „     . 

•  WolfTs  Missfonanr  Journal  and  Memoir,  p.  S67. ;  Game's  ReeoUecttons 
of  the  East,  pp.  96,  9&  .    ^ 

«  For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  sacred  prophets,  see  part  1.  chap. 
It.  sect  i.  infra.  .   ^      «..,_,, 

•  General  authorities  from  which  this  chapter  is  compiled  :—«chuiidi 
Arcbceol.  Heb.  pp.  250— 2B0.  Lamy,  Apparatus  Biblicus,  vol  I.  pp.  Iw— 
tm.  Rdandi  Antiq.  Sacr.  Hebreorum,  part  Hi.  cap.  1—5.  pp.  290-36a 
Ikenll  Antiq.  Heb.  pan  i.  cap.  13,  14.  pp.  15»-191.  Beausobre  and  I/En- 
lant's  Introd.  to  the  New  Test  (Bishop  Watson's  Tracts,  vol.  ili.  pp.  196— 
199.)  Jenninss's  Jewish  Antiquities,  book  i.  chap.  v.  MicbaeliB's  Commen- 
Urles,  vol  iii.  pp.  91—07.  109—115.  M6— 354.  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis,  vol.  it 
book  il.  pp.  270-272.  Jahn,  Arch»ol.  Biblica,  »»  373-390.  Dr.  Owen  on 
the  Epiatle  to  the  Hebrews,  vol.  i.  Exercit.  xxiv.  pp.  30^1&  Dr.  Light- 
tx>t's  W  )rk%  vol  L  pp.  926-941.  folio  edition,  f$  Zi^-3S3.    Ackermann, 


or  destruction  of  the  thing  offered  :  whereas,  an  oblation  is 
only  a  simple  offering  or  gift.^ 

'rhe  sacrifices  and  oblations  of  the  Jews  demand  particular 
notice  in  this  sketch  of  their  eoclesiastica]  state.  "  Such  a 
ritual  as  they  were  enjoined  to  observe,  the  multiplicity  of 
victims  they  were  appointed  statedly  to  offer,  together  with 
the  splendour  of  that  external  worship  in  which  they  were 
daily  engaged,— all  tended  to  replenisn  and  adore  their  lan- 
guage wiUi  numerous  allusions,  and  striking  metaphors 
derived  from  the  pomp  of  their  religion.  Heuce  it  is  that 
the  writings  of  the  Jews,  more  than  of  any  other  people, 
abound  with  phrases  and  terms  borrowed  from  the  temple 
worehip  and  service.  The  psalms  and  prophetical  writings 
may  in  particular  be  adduced  in  illustration  of  this  remanc. 
Purge  me  with  hyssop,  says  David,  and  I  shall  be  dean. 
Thou  shall  be  pleased  with  the  sacrifices  of  righteousness,  (Psal. 

Archsol.  Biblica,  U  360-372.  Tappan's  Jewish  Antiq.  pp.  106-118.  BnU' 
inss,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  1713—192.    CsrpBovii  Antiq.  Hebr.   Gentis   pp> 

>  Calmet's  Dictionary,  voce  Saerifiee* 
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IL  7.  19,)  Ld  my  prmfor  come  before  thee  a»  theeyue,  mid  the 
/7V£a^  up  of  my  hands  as  the  evening  taertjiee,  (Psal.  cxli,  2.  J 
'T'tertfure  wiU  I  offer  the  eacrifee  of  joy »  (PslJ.  cxvi.  17.) 

The  sin  of  Judah^  says  Jeremiah,  is graven  upon  the 

koms  of  vosr  aitars.  (Jer.  xvU.  1.)  Take  away  all  our  tm- 
quily  and  receive  us  graciously ;  so  will  we  render  thee  the 
calces  of  our  lips.  THos.  xiv.  2.)^*  Nor  are  similar  examples 
wanting  in  the  New  Testament,  whose  inspired  authors, 
bmng  educated  in  the  Jewish  religion,  retain  the  same 
phraseology,  which  has  enriched  their  writings  with  nume- 
rous beautiful  and  expressive  allusions  to  the  national  sacri- 
fices and  ceremonies.' 

fiTicl^elts  classes  the  offerings  prescribed  to  the  Israelites 
under  three  general  heads — namely,  bloody  offerings,  or 
sacrifices  strictly  so  called ;  unbloody  offering[s,  or  those 
taken  only  from  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  and  drmk-offeringSj 
Of  libations,  which  were  a  kind  of  accompaniment  to  the 
two  preceding.  We  shall  follow  this  classification,  as  ena- 
bling us  to  present  to  our  readers  the  most  compendious 
accouivt  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices. 

I.  Bloody  Offerings  were  sacrifices  properly  and  strictly 
so  called ;  by  which  we  may  understand  the  infliction  of 
death  on  a  living  creature,  generally  by  the  effusion  of  its 
blood  in  a  way  of  religious  worship,  and  the  presenting  of 
this  act  to  God  as  a  supplication  for  the  pardon  of  sin,  and  as 
a  supposed  mean  of  comj^nsation  for  the  insult  and  iniury 
offered  by  sin  to  his  majesty  and  government.  Sacrifices 
have  in  all  ages,  and  by  almost  every  nation,  been  regarded 
as  necessary  to  appease  the  divine  anger,  and  to  render  the 
Duty  propitious  :^  but  whether  this  umversal  notion  derived 
Its  origin  from  divine  revelation,  or  was  suggested  by  con- 
scious guilt  and  a  dread  of  the  divine  displeasure,  is  a  ques- 
tion that  cannot  be  easily  decided.  It  is,  however,  not 
imnrobable  that  it  originated  in  the  former,  and  prevailed 
onaer  the  influence  of  the  latter.  The  Scripture  account  of 
sacrifices  leads  us  to  conclude,  that  they  were  instituted  by 
divine  appointment,  immediately  after  the  entrance  of  sin  by 
&e  fall  ot  Adam  and  Eve,  to  be  a  type  or  significant  emblem 
of  the  great  atonement  or  all-sufficient  sacrifice  of  Christ.' 
Accordingly  we  find  Abel,  Noah,  Abraham,  Job,  and  others, 
offering  sacrifices  in  the  faith  of  the  Messiah  that  was  to  be 
Tevealed;  and  the  divine  acceptance  of  their  sacrifices  is 
particularly  recorded.  This  hypothesis,  and  tliis  only,  satis- 
Bctorily  accounts  for  the  early  prevalence  of  religious  sacri- 
fices, not  only  among  the  worshippers  of  the  true  God,  but 
also  among  ragan  idolaters. 

1.  In  alfblocSy  sacrifices  it  was  essential  that  the  animals 
slaughtered  should  be  clean ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  all 
clean  animals  were  to  be  offered  indiscriminat^y.  Fishes 
were  not  brought  to  the  altar;  and  hence  the  Israelites  are 
nowhere  prohibited  from  eating  their  blood,  but  only  that  of 
birds  and  quadrupeds.  (Lev.  vii*  26.)  It  would  seem  that 
ai/ clean  birds  might  be  offered  (Lev.  xiv.  4 — ^7.),  though  the 
dove  was  the  most  common  offering  of  this  class.  Ofquad- 
rupeds,  oxen,  sheep,  and  goats  were  the  only  Itinds  which 
were  destined  for  the  altar.  No  wild  beasts  were  admissi- 
ble :  and  hence  comes  the  expression  in  the  law  of  Moses 
f  Deut.  xii.  15,  22.  xv.  22.),  //  shall  be  eaten  like  the  roe  or  the 
hart;  by  which  he  means  to  intimate  that,  in  killing  a  beast, 
all  religious  intention  and  all  idea  of  sacrifice  was  to  be 
avoided.^ 

2.  In  the  selection  of  the  victims,  the  utmost  care  was 
taken  to  choose  such  only  as  were  free  from  every  blemish. 
Unless  it  were  pure  and  immaculate,  it  was  to  be  rejected,  as 
a  sacrifice  unacceptable  to  Jehovah.  (Lev.  xxii.  22.)  In  a 
beautiful  allusion  to  this  circumstance,  St.  Paul  beseeches 
Christians,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  to  present  their  bodies  a 
living  sacrifice,  holy  and  acceptable,  which  is  their  reasonable 
service.  (Kom.  xii.  1.)    Hence  also  Jesus  Christ  is  styled  a 

t  Harwood'B  Introd.  to  the  New  Test  toI.  ».  po.  216,  217. 

«  To  this  Dotion  of  sacrifiee  our  Savionr  alluded  in  John  xf\.  2.  where  he 
U»IU  his  disciples  that  such  would  be  the  enmity  with  which  they  shonld 
be  pursued,  that  he  who  should  kill  them  would  be  deemed  to  have  slain  a 
ncrifice  highlj  acceptable  to  the  AlmiglUy— "  He  that  killeth  you  shall 
think  he  doetk  God  eerviee."  In  reference  alfo  to  this  notion  of  sacrifice, 
the  apostle  by  a  very  beautifhl  and  expressive  figure  represents  Christ  as 
loTing  as,  and  iciving  himself  for  us,  an  offering  and  a  oaerifice  to  God  of 
a  eweei-emelling  eavour.  (Eph.  ▼.  2.)  Harwood's  Introd.  to  the  New 
Test.  toL  ii.  p.  218. 

«  The  diTine  origin  of  sacrifices  is  fuDy  prored  by  Archbishop  Macee, 
In  his  Discourses  on  the  Atonement,  voL  L  pp.  44— 4!0.  and  vol.  ii.  pp.  22— 
4S.  isi_ia9.,  and  by  Mr.  Jeram  in  his  Treatise  on  tlie  Doctrine  of  the 
Aronement,  pp.  90—292.  Mr.  Davinon  has  argued  on  the  cootranr  side  in 
bis  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Sacrifice.  (London.  1825.  8vo.)  Mir.  Faber 
has  ably  vindicated  the  divine  origin  of  Sacrifices  In  a  treatise  published  at 
Lmdon  in  1827.  8vo. 

•  Ifiehaelis'B  Commentaries,  voL  HI.  p.  961 


lamb  wUhoui  blemish  andwidkoui  spot.  (1  Pet  i.  19.)  Foiw 
ther,  it  was  a  custom  among  nations  contiguous  to  Judont,  and 
particularly  among  the  Esyptians,^  to  seta  seal  upon  a  victim 
that  was  deemed  proper  tor  sacrifice.  With  this  custom  tiie 
Jews  could  not  be  unacquainted ;  and  it  is  possible  that  simi* 
lar  precautions  were  in  use  among  themselYes,  especially  as 
they  were  so  strictly  enjoined  to  nave  the  sacrifices  unthoui 
spot  and  without  blemish.  To  such  a  usage  Jesus  Christ  is 
supposed  to  have  alluded,  when  speaking  of  the  sacrifice  of 
himself,  he  says— /Ti/n  hath  God  the  Father  skalbd.  (John 
vi.  27. 51.)  *^  infinite  justice  found  Jesus  Christ  to  be  with- 
out spot  or  blemish,  and  therefore  sealed,  pointed  out  and  ac- 
cepted him  as  a  proper  sacrifice  and  atonement  for  the  sin  of 
the  whole  world.  Collate  Heb.  vii.  26—28.  Eph.  v.  27.  ' 
2  Pet.  iii.  14.,  and  especially  Heb.  ix.  13,  14.  For,  if  the 
blood  of  BULLS  cmd  of  goats,  and  the  ashes  of  an  heifer,  sprinh^ 
ling  the  unclean,  sanctijieth, — how  much  more  shaU  the  blood 
of  Christ,  who  through  the  Eternal  Spirit  offered  himself  with* 
OUT  SPOT  to  God,  purge  your  consciences  from  dead  works  If^^^ 

3.  The  victim  thus  chosen,  being  found  immaculate,  was 
led  up  to  the  altar  by  the  person  offering  the  sacrifice ;  who 
laid  his  hand  upon  its  head,  on  which  he  leaned  with  all  his 
strength  ;^  and,  while  the  sacrifice  was  offering,  said  some 
particular  prayers ;  and  if  several  persons  united  in  offering 
the  same  victim,  they  put  their  hands  upon  it  in  succession. 
(Lev.  iv.  13 — ib.y  oy  this  imposition  of  hands  the  person 
presenting'  the  victim  acknowledg^ed  the  sacrifice  to  be  his 
own :  that  he  loaded  it  with  his  iniquities;  that  he  offered  it 
as  an  atonement  for  his  sins ;  that  he  was  wordiy  of  deaUi 
because  he  had  sinned,  having  forfeited  his  life  by  violating 
the  law  of  God ;  and  that  he  entreated  God  to  accept  the  lite, 
of  the  innocent  animal  in  the  place  of  his  own.  In  this  re- 
spect the  victims  of  the  Old  Testament  were  types  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  lamb  of  God  thai  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world  (John  i.  29.),  and  on  whom  Jehovah  in  the  fulness 
of  time  laid  the  iniquity  of  us  all.^  (Isa.  liii.  6.  with  1  Pet. 
ii.  21.) 

Further,  in  certain  cases  it  was  required  that  the  victim 
should  be  one,  on  which  never  came  yoke  (Num.  six.  2.  Deut. 
xxi.  3.  1  Sam.  vi.  7.) ;  because  any  animal  which  had  been 
used  for  a  common  purpose  was  deemed  improper  to  be 
offered  in  sacrifice  to  God.'o 

4.  The  animal  thus  conducted  to  the  altar  was  next  im- 
molated, by  cutting  the  throat  and  windpipe  entirely  through 
at  one  stroke ;  the  olood  being  caught  in  a  vessel,  and  sprink- 
led round  about  upon  the  altar.  By  this  sprinkling  the  atone- 
ment was  made,  tor  the  blood  was  the  lite  of  the  beast,  and 
it  was  always  supposed  that  life  went  to  redeem  life.  (Lev. 
i.  5—7.)  The  blood  remaining  after  these  aspersions  was 
poured  out  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  either  all  at  once,  or  at 
different  times,  according  to  the  nature  of  Uie  sacrifice  offered. 

•  The  following  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Esyptians  provided 
white  bulls  for  their  sacrifices,  will  materially  explsin  the  custom  above 
sUuded  to  : — "  They  sacrifice  while  bulls  to  Apis,  and  for  that  reason  make 
the  followinz  trial.  If  they  find  one  black  hair  upon  him,  they  consider 
him  as  unclean.  In  order  that  thev  may  know  tnis  with  certalntv,  the 
priest  appointed  for  this  purpose  views  every  part  of  the  aniaial  both 
standing  and  Iving  on  the  ground '.  after  this,  be  draws  out  his  tongue,  to 
see  if  he  be  clean  by  certain  signs;  and  in  the  last  place  he  inspects  the 
hairs  of  his  tail,  that  ne  may  be  sure  they  are.  as  by  nature  they  should  be. 
If,  after  this  search,  the  animal  is  found  unblemished,  he  siitnifies  it  bv 
tying  a  label  to  his  home ;  then,  having  applied  wax,  he  eealg  it  with  his 
rinr,  and  ihev  lead  him  away,  for  it  is  death  to  sacrifice  one  of  these  ani- 
mals, unless  he  has  been  marked  with  euch  a  aeaL"  Herodotus,  lib.  ii.  e« 
33.  voL  i.  p.  1 13.  edit.  Oxon. 

•  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  John  vi.  27. 

V  This  ceremony,  it  is  jiroper  to  remark,  was  omitted  in  respect  to  the 
turtle  doves,  and  young  pigeons,  which  were  allowed  to  be  offered  in  cer- 
tsin  cases. 

■  The  nature  and  mistical  import  of  laying  hands  on  the  head  of  the 
victim  are  lai;gely  considered  by  Archbishop  Magee  in  his  Discourses  on 
the  Atonement,  vol.  i.  pp.  3»>— 377. 

•  On  the  vicarious  unport  of  the  Mosaic  sacrificeR,  see  Archbishop 
Magee's  Discourses  on  the  Atonement,  vol.  i.  pp.  352—366. 

>•  The  heathens,  who  appear  to  have  borrowed  much  from  the  Hebrews, 
were  very  scrupulous  in  this  particular.  Neither  the  Greekn,  nor  the  Ro- 
mans  (who  had  the  same  religion,  and,  consequently,  the  same  sacrifices 
with  the  Greeks),  nor  indeed  the  Egyptians,  would  offer  an  animal  in  sacri- 
fice  tlwt  had  been  employed  in  agriculture.  Just  Kuoh  a  sacrifice  as  th.at 
prescribed  here  does  Diomede  vow  to  offer  to  Pallas.  Ihad,  x.  ^1—294. 
In  the  very  same  words  Nestor  promises  a  similar  sacrifice  to  Tallas. 
Ody&h  iii.  382. 
Thus  also  VmsiL.    Georg.  Iv.  660. 

QuatuoreximioBprsestanti  corporp  tanros, 
Ducit,  et  intacta  totidem  cervicc  juvencas. 

From  his  herd  he  culls, 
For  slanghter,  four  the  faire.st  of  his  bulls ; 
Four  heifers  from  his  female  stock  he  look. 
All  fair,  and  all  unknowing  of  the  yoke.  Drydkn. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  Gentiles  learnt  (heir  first  sacrificial  rites  from 
the  Patriarcns ;  and  on  tliis  sccount  we  need  not  wonder  to  find  so  many 
coincidences  in  the  sacrificisl  system  of  the  patriarchs  and  Jews,  and  of 
all  the  neighbouring  nations.  (Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  Num.  xlx.  2.) 
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Around  the  altar  there  was  a  kind  of  trench  into  which  the 
blood  fell ;  whence  it  was  conveyed  by  subterraneous  chan- 
nels into  the  brook  Cedron.  This  altar,  being  very  high,  is 
considered  by  Lamy  as  a  type  of  the  cross  to  which  our 
Saviour  was  fixed,  and  which  he  washed  with  his  precious 
blood.  The  victim  being  thus  immolated,  the  skin  was 
Stripped  from  the  neck ;  its  breast  was  opened ;  its  bowels 
were  taken  out,  and  the  back  bone  was  cleft.  It  was  then 
divided  into  quarters ;  so  that,  both  externally  and  internally, 
it  was  fully  exposed  to  view.  To  this  custom  of  laying  open 
the  victim,  St.  Paul  has  a  very  beautiful  and  emphatic  allu- 
sion in  one  of  the  most  animated  descriptions  ever  written^ 
of  the  mighty  effects  produced  by  the  preached  Gospel. 
(Heb.  iv.  12,  13.)  The  word  of  God  is  quick  and  powerful, 
$harper  than  (my  two-^d^ed  sword,  piercing  even  to  the  divimng 
asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  of  the  joints  and  marrow,  aria 
isadiscmner  of  the  thoughts  ana  intents  of  the  heart.  Neither 
is  there  any  creature  that  is  not  manifest  m  his  sight ;  for  all 
things  are  naked  mid  opened  to  the  eyes  of  him  to  whom  toe 
must  give  an  account.  Previously  to  laying  the  sacrifice  on 
the  altar,  it  was  salted /or  the  fire  (Lev.  ii.  13.  Ezek.  xliii. 
24.  Mark  ix.  46.) ;  the  law  prohibiting  any  thing  to  be  of- 
fered there  which  was  not  salted :  and  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  sacrifice,  either  the  whole  or  part  of  ttie  victim  was 
consumed  upon  the  altar,  where  the  priests  kept  a  fire  per- 
petually burning.' 

6.  Before  the  ouilding  of  the  temple,  sacrifices  were  offered 
at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle;  but  after  its  erection  it  was  not 
lawful  to  offer  them  elsewhere.  (Deut,  xii.  14.)  Thia  pro- 
hibition took  from  the  Jews  the  liberty  of  sacrificing  in  any 
other  place.  The  victims  might  indeed  be  slain  in  any  part 
of  the  priest's  court,  but  not  without  its  precincts :  and  there 
they  were  also  obliged  to  sacrifice  the  paschal  lamb.  All 
the  victims  were  to  be  offered  by  daylight,  and  the  blood 
was  always  to  be  sprinkled  on  the  same  day  that  they  were 
^ain ;  as  it  became  polluted  as  soon  as  the  sun  was  set.  If, 
however,  the  sprinkling  had  been  made  in  the  daytime,  the 
members  and  entrails  of  the  victim  might  be  consumed  during 
the  night.  Subsequently  to  the  time  of  Moses,  indeed,  altars 
were  multiplied,  but  they  fell  under  suspicion,  although  some 
of  them,  perhaps,  were  sacred  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God. 
Nevertheless,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  some  prophets, 
whose  characters  were  above  all  suspicion,  did  offer  sacri- 
fices in  other  places  than  that  prescribed  by  the  Mosaic  laws ; 
as  Samuel  {I  Sam.  xiii.  8 — 14.  xvi.  1 — 5.),  and  Elijah. 
(1  Kings  xvui.  21—40.) 

6.  'Fhe  sacrifices  of  the  altar  were,  in  general,  called  by 
the  Hebrews  Korbanim,  that  is,  offerings  or  oblations  to  Goa, 
from  the  Hebrew  word  karah,  to  approach  or  bring  nigh. 
This  term  consequently  denotes  something  brought  nigh,  in 
order  to  be  dedicated,  or  offered  to  God,  to  whom  the  person 
offering  thus  had  access  in  the  way  appointed  by  the  law ; 
and,  therefore,  at  the  close  of  the  enumeration  of  all  offerings 

by  fire  it  is  added  (Lev.  vii.  37,  38. J,  This  is  the  law 

which  the  Lord  commanded  Moses  in  Mount  Sinai,  in  the  day 
thai  he  commanded  the  children  of  Israel  to  offer  or  bring  nigh 
their  korbanim,  that  is,  offerings  or  sacrifices  of  all  sorts.* 

The  Jewish  fire-sacrifices  were  of  three  kinds ;  viz. 

i.  The  BuRNT-oPFERiNGS,  or  Holocausts,  were  free-will- 
ofiferings  wholly  devoted  to  God,  according  to  the  primitive 
patriarchal  usage.  The  man  himself  was  to  bring  them  be- 
fore the  Lord,  and  they  were  offered  in  the  manner  described 
in  the  preceding  page.  The  victim  to  be  offered  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  person's  ability,  a  bullock  without  blemish,  or  a 
male  of  the  sheep  or  goats,  or  a  turtle-dove  or  pi^on.  (Lev. 
i.  3,  10.  14.)  Ir,  however,  he  was  too  poor  to  bring  either 
of  these,  he  was  to  offer  a  mincha  or  meat-offering,  of  which 
an  account  is  given  in  a  subsequent  page.'  The  Jews 
esteemed  the  burntroffering  the  most  exceflent  of  all  their 
sacrifices,  not  only  on  account  of  its  superior  antiquity,  but 
also  because  it  was  enZ/rf/y  consecrated  to  God.  In  allusion 
to  this,  St.  Paul  exhorts  Christians  to  present  their  bodies,  or 
their  whole  selves,  a  living  sacrifice  to  God.  ^Rom.  xii.  1.) 
The  burnt-offerings  are  in  Hebrew  termed  rhp  (olsh),  which 
signifies  to  ascend ;  because  this  offering,  as  being  wholly 
consumed,  ascended,  as  it  were,  to  God  in  smoke  or  vapour. 
It  was  a  very  expressive  type  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  as 
nothing  less  than  his  complete  and  full  sacrifice  could  make 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 

I  Harwood^s  Introd.  to  New  Test.  toI.  ii.  p.  220.  CarpzoT  has  assigned 
maiiT  devout  and  some  fanciful  reasons  wliy  salt  was  used  in  the  Jewish 
nermces.    Antiq.  Hob.  Gent.  pp.  719-723. 

•  Dr.  Owen  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  vol.  i.  Exercital.  zjdr. 
p.  907.  *  flee  p.  U9.  infra. 


ii.  The  Peace- offcrinos  (Lev.  iii.  1.)  were  also  free- 
will-offerings, in  token  of  peace  and  reconciliation  between 
God  and  man ;  they  were  either  euchanstical,  that  is,  offered 
as  thanksgivings  tor  blessings  received,  or  f>otive,  that  is, 
offered  wiui  prayers  for  the  impetration  of  mercies.  These 
offerings  consisted  either  of  animals,  or  of  bread  or  dougli ; 
if  the  former,  part  of  them  was  burnt  upon  the  altar,  espe- 
cially all  the  fat,  as  an  offering  to  the  Lord ;  and  the  remainder 
was  to  be  eaten  by  the  priest  and  the  party  offering.  To 
this  sacrifice  of  praise  or  thanksgiving  St.  Paul  alludes  in 
Heb.  xiii.  15,  16.  In  this  kind  of  sacrifices  the  victims 
might  be  either  male  or  female,  provided  they  were  without 
blemish.  The  parts  of  both,  which  were  appropriated  to  the 
priests  and  Levites,  were  called  heave  or  wave  offerings;  be- 
cause they  were  /t«at>crf  or  lifted  up  towards  heaven,  and  waved 
to  and  fro,  before  they  were  eaten,  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  goodness  and  kindness  of  God,  and  also  in  token  of  their 
being  consecrated  to  him.  (Lev.  iii.  1 — 6.  Exod.  xxix.  26, 
27.  Num.  xviii.  24—28.) 

The  peace-offerings  are  in  Hebrew  termed  o^eSr  (shclo- 
mim),  from  sSv  {maum),  to  complete  or  make  whole :  be- 
cause, by  these  offerings  that  whicn  was  deficient  was  consi- 
dered as  being  now  tmuU  up ,-  and  that  which  was  >broken, 
via.  the  covenant  of  God,  by  nis  creature's  transgression,  was 
supposed  to  be  made  whole :  so  that,  after  such  an  offering, 
the  sincere  and  conscientious  mind  was  authorized  to  consider 
itself  as  reconciled  to  God,  and  that  it  might  lay  confident 
hold  on  this  covenant  of  peace.  To  this  St,  Paul  alludes  in 
that  fine  passage  contained  in  Eph.  ii.  14 — 19. 

The  appointed  seasons  and  occasions  of  the  peace-offerinff 
were,  1.  At  the  consecration  of  a  priest.  (Exod.  xxix.  1 — 37.1 

2.  At  the  expiration  of  the  Nazante  vow.  (Num.  vi.  13 — ^21.) 

3.  At  the  solemn  dedication  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple ; 
and,  4.  At  the  purification  of  a  leper. 

iii.  Sin-offerings,  in  Hebrew  termed  riKon  (cHflTfTAH), 
rfrom  the  word  wan  (chota)  to  miss  the  mark),  were  offerwi 
tor  sins  committed  through  ignorance,  or  wilfully  against 
knowledge;  and  which  Uod  always  punished  unless  they 
were  expiated.  These  offerings  in  general  consisted  of  a 
sin-offcnng  to  God,  and  a  burnt-offenug,  accompanied  with 
restitution  of  damage  (Lev.  v.  2 — 19.  vi.  1 — ^7.)..  conform- 
ably to  which  our  Lord  requires  previous  reconciliation  with 
an  injured  brother,  including  restitution,  before  the  burnt- 
offering  or  gift  would  be  acceptable  to  God.  (Matt.  v.  23, 2-1.) 
St.  Paul  (Eph.  V.  2.)  terms  Christ's  giving  himself  for  us  an 
offering  (t.  c.  a  peace-offering),  and  a  sacrifice  or  sin-offering 
to  God  for  a  sweet  smelling  savour.  (Compare  Lev.  iv.  31.) 
In  warm  climates  nothing  is'  more  refreshing  than  fragrant 
odours :  and  as,  in  the  highly  figurative  language  of  the  an- 
cient Hebrews,  smelling  is  used  to  denote  the  perception  of  a 
moral  quality  in  another,  God  is  said  to  smell  a  sweet  savour 
from  sacrifice,  to  signify  that  he  perceived  with  pleasure  the 
good  disposition  which  the  offerer  expressed  by  such  an  act 
of  worship.  When,  therefore,  the  apostle  tells  us  that  Christ 
gave  himself  for  us,  an  offering  and  a  sweet-smelling  sacrifice 
to  God,  he  teaches  us  that  Christ's  sacrifice  for  us  was  highly 
acceptable  to  God,  not  only  as  a  signal  instance  of  obedience 
to  his  Father's  will,  but  also  on  account  of  its  happy  influ- 
ence in  establishing  the  moral  government  of  God.*  The 
sacrifices  offered  for  the  purification  of  lepers,  as  well  as  of 
women  after  child-birth  (Lev.  xii.  Luke  li.  24.),  were  reck- 
oned among  the  sin-offerings,  inasmuch  as  leprosy  and  the 
pains  of  chud-bearing  were  considered  as  punishments  for 
some  particular  sin;  though  both  were  accompanied  by 
eucharistic  sacrifices  for  the  recovery  of  the  persons  offering 
them.  Maimonides  adds,  that  if  the  person  who  offered  this 
sacrifice  did  not  repent,  and  make  public  confession  of  his 
sins,  he  was  not  cleansed  or  purified  by  it.* 

iv.  The  Trespass-offerings  were  made,  where  the  party 
offering  had  just  reason  to  doubt  whether  he  had  violated  the 
law  of  God  or  not.  (Lev.  v.  17,  18.)  They  do  not  appear 
to  have  differed  materially  from  sin-offerings.*  In  both  these 
kinds  of  sacrifices,  the  person  who  offered  them  placed  his 
hands  on  the  victim's  head  (if  a  sin-offering),  and  confessed 
his  sin  over  it,  and  his  trespass  over  the  trespass-offering ; 
saying,  "  I  have  sinned,  I  have  done  iniquity,  I  have  tn\s- 
passed,  and  have  done  thus  and  thus,  and  do  return  by 
repentance  before  thee,  and  with  this  I  make  atonement. ' 
The  animal  was  tlien  considered  as  vicariously  bearing  the 

•  Macknizht  on  Eph.  v.  2. 

•  De  Ratione  Bacrificii,  c.  HI.  n.  13. 

•  Michaelis  is  of  opinion  thai  sin-offerinifs  were  made  for  sins  of  conx- 
nussiont  and  trespaas-offerings  for  sins  of  onUsnon.  Conuneniariea.  vol 
111.  p.  96.  ^ 
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sins  of  the  person  who  brought  it.i  In  Isa.  liii.  10.  Jesus 
Christ  is  said  to  make  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin,  dvh 
(ashom),  the  very  word  used  in  the  law  of  Moses  to  denote  a 

II.  All  the  sacrifices  were  occasional,  and  had  reference 
to  individuals^:  but  there  were  otliers  which  were  national 
and  rp^lar,  dailt,  weekly,  monthly,  and  annual. 

1.  The  Perpetital  or  Daily  Sacrifice  was  a  burnt-offering, 
consisting  of  two  lambs,  which  were  offered  every  day, 
mominff  and  evening,  at  the  third  and  ninth  hours.  (Exod. 
xxix.  38—40.  Lev.  vi.  9 — 18»  Num.  xxviii.  1 — 8.)  They 
were  burnt  as  holocausts,  but  by  a  small  fire,  that  they  might 
continue  burning  the  longer.  With  each  of  these  victims 
was  offered  a  bread-offering  and  a  drink-offering  of  strong 
wine.  The  morning  sacrifice,  according  to  the  Jews,  made 
atonement  for  the  sins  committed  in  the  night,  and  the  even- 
ing sacrifice  expiated  those  committed  during  the  day.  This 
sacrifice  was  a  daily  expression  of  national  as  well  as  indi- 
vidual repentance,  prayer,  and  thanksgriving. 

2.  The  Weekly  sktcrifice  on  every  Sabbath-day  was  equal 
to  the  daily  sacrifice,  and  was  offered  in  addition  to  it.  (Num. 
xxviii.  9,  10.) 

3.  The  Mmikiy  Sacrifice,  on  every  new  moon,  or  at  the 
beginning  of  each  montUt  consisted  of  two  young  bullocks, 
one  ram,  and  seven  lambs  of  a  year  old,  together  with  a  kid 
for  a  sin-offering,  and  a  suitable  bread  and  drink  offering. 
(Xum.  xxviii.  11 — 14.) 

4.  The  Yearly  Sacrifices  were  those  offered  on  the  great 
annual  festivals,  viz.  (1.)  The  paschal  lamb  at  the  passover, 
which  was  celebrated  at  the  commencement  of  the  Jewish 
sacred  year ;  (2.)  On  the  day  of  pentecost,  or  day  of  first- 
fruits  ;  (3.)  On  the  new  moon,  or  first  day  of  the  seventh  month, 
which  was  the  beginning  of  their  civil  year,  or  in-gathering 
of  the  fruits  and  vintage ;  and  all  these  stated  burnt-offerings 
were  to  be  accoropani^  with  a  sin-offering  of  a  goat,  to  show 
their  insufiSciency  to  **  make  the  comers  thereunto  perfect** 
(Num.  xxviii.  Ileb.  x.  1.) ;  (4.)  Lastly,  on  the  day  of  expia- 
tion, or  great  day  of  atonement.  As  a  particular  account  is 
given  oi  the  solemn  festivals  in  the  fulowin?  section,  we 
proceed  briefly  to  notice  the  second  general  class  of  sacri- 
fice, viz. 

III.  The  Unbloody  Sacrifices  or  MEAT-orFSRiNGs  (Lev. 
ii.),  which  were  taken  solely  from  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
They  consisted  of  mpJ,  bread,  cakes,  ears  of  corn,  and 
parched  grain,  with  oil  and  frankincense  prepared  according 
to  the  divine  command.  Regularly  they  could  not  be  pre- 
sented as  sin-offerings,  except  in  the  single  case  of  the  person 
who  had  sinned  being  so  poor,  that  the  offering  of  two  young 
pigeons  or  two  turtle  doves  exceeded  his  means.  They 
were  to  be  free  from  leaven  or  honey :  but  to  all  of  them 
it  was  necessary  to  add  pure  salt,  that  is,  saltpetre. 

IV.  Drink-offerings  were  an  accompanunent  to  both 
bloody  and  unbloody  sacrifices :  they  were  never  used  sepa- 
rately, and  consisted  of  wine,  which  appears  to  have  been 
partly  poured  upon  the  brow  of  the  victim  in  order  to  conse- 
crate it,  and  pamy  allotted  to  the  priests,  who  drank  it  with 
their  portions  of  both  these  kinds  of  offerings.  The  Psalmist 
shows  how  the  use  of  drink-offerings  degenerated  amongst 
idolaters,  who  in  their  superstitious  rage  made  use  of  the  blood 
of  living  creatures,  perhaps  of  men,  m  their  libations.  7%«<r 
DRUTK-OFFERUiGS  OF  BLOOD,  says  he,  wiU  I  not  offer,  (Psal. 
xvi.  4.) 

y  Besides  the  various  kinds  of  sacrifices  above  described, 
there  were  some  oblations  made  by  the  Jews,  consisting  of 
incense,  bread,  and  other  things :  wnich  have  been  divided  by 
Lamy  into  three  sorts,  viz.  such  as  were  ordinary  or  common  ,• 
voluniary  or  free  oblations ;  and  such  as  were  preacribed, 

1.  The  Ordinary  Oblations  were, 

(1.)  The  Shew^ead  (Heb.  bread  of  the  face),  which  con- 
sisted of  twelve  loaves,  according  to  Uie  number  of  the  tribes 
of  Israel.  They  were  placed  ho^  every  Sabbath-day,  by  the 
priests,  upon  the  golden  table  in  the  sanctuary,  before  the 
Lord ;  when  they  removed  the  stale  loaves  which  had  been 
exposed  for  the  whole  of  the  preceding  week.  The  priests 
alone  were  to  eat  the  bread  thus  removed.  David,  however, 
through  necessity  broke  through  this  restriction  (\  Sam.  xxi. 
3, 4.),  God  preferring  mercy  to  sacrifice,  or,  in  the  collision 
of  duties,  allowing  a  positive  to  give  way  to  a  natural  law. 
(Matt  xii.  7.) 

(3.)  huense^  consisting  of  several  fragrant  spices,  pre- 
pared according  to  the  instructions  given  to  Moses  in  Exod. 

>  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Exod  zzU.  la 


XXX.  34 — 36.  It  was  offered  twice  every  day,  morning  and 
evening,  by  the  officiating  priest,  upon  an  altar  of  gold,  where 
no  bloody  sacrifice  was  to  come,  during  which  solemn  rite 
the  people  prayed  without  in  silence.  (Luke  i.  10.>  But  on 
the  great  day  of  expiation  the  high-priest  hirnselr  took  fire 
from  the  great  altar  in  a  golden  censer ;  and,  on  descending 
thence,  he  received  incense  from  one  of  the  priests,  which  he 
offered  on  the  golden  altar.  Durincrsuch  offering  the  people 
prayed  silently  without;  and  to  this  most  solemn  silence 
St.  John  alludes  in  Rev.  viii.  1.,  where  he  says  that  there 
was  silence  in  heaven  about  the  space  of  half  an  hour.^  To  this 
oblation  of  incense  the  Psalmist  refers  (cxli.  2.)  in  his  devo- 
tions, and  explains  his  meaning  by  his  application  of  it :  Let 
my  prayer  be  set  forth  in  thy  sight  as  the  incense, — ^*»  As  the 
smoke  and  odour  of  this  offering  was  wafted  into  the  holy 
place,  close  by  the  veil  of  which  stood  the  altar  of  incense, 
so  do  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  ascend  upwards  and  find 
admission  to  the  highest  heaven.***  (Acts  x.  4.) 

2.  The  Voluntary  or  Free  Oblations  were  either  the 
fruits  of  promises  or  of  vows ;  but  the  former  were  not  con- 
sidered so  strictly  obligatory  as  the  latter,  of  which  there 
were  two  kinds. 

(1.)  The  WW  of  consecraiian,  when  any  thing  was  devoted 
either  for  sacrifice  or  for  the  service  of  the  temple,  as  wine* 
wood,  salt,  &c. ;  and 

(2.)  The  vow  of  engagement,  when  persons  engaged  to  do 
something  that  was  not  in  itself  unlawful,  as  not  to  eat  of 
some  particular  meat,  nor  to  wear  some  particular  habits,  not 
to  drink  wine,  nor  to  cut  their  hair,  &c.  When  the  Jews 
made  a  vow,  they  made  use  of  one  of  these  two  forms :  **/ 
charge  myself  with  a  bumt-offering  i^^  or,  "  I  charge  myself 
with  the  price  of  this  animal  for  a  burfit-offering,^^  Besides 
these  they  hail  other  shorter  forms ;  for  instance,  when  they 
devoted  all  they  had,  they  merely  said,  "  M  1  have  shall 
be  corban,''^  that  is,  *'  I  make  an  oblation  of  it  to  God." 
Among  odier  false  doctrines  taught  by  the  Pharisees,  who 
were  Uie  depositaries  of  the  sacred  treasury,  was  this,  that 
as  soon  as  a  person  had  pronounced  to  his  father  or  mother 
this  form  of  consecration  or  offering,  Be  it  corban  (that  is, 
devoted  J,  whatever  of  mine  shall  profit  thee  (Mark  vii.  11.), 
he  thereoy  consecrated  all  he  had  to  God,  and  must  not  thence- 
forth do  any  thing  for  his  indigent  parents  if  they  solicited 
support  from  him.  With  great  reason,  therefore,  does  Jesus 
Christ  reproach  them  withTiaving  destroyed,  by  their  tradi- 
tion, not  only  the  commandment  of  the  law  which  en- 
joins children  to  honour  their  fathers  and  mothers,  but  also 
another  divine  precept,  which,  under  the  severest  penalty, 
forbad  that  kind  of  dishonour  which  consists  in  contumelious 
words.  (Mark  vii.  9,  10.  13.)  They,  however,  proceeded 
even  further  than  this  unnatural  gloss ;  for,  thougn  the  son 
did  not  directly  give,  or  mean  to  give,  any  thing  to  God  at 
that  time,  yet  if  he  afterwards  should  repent  of  his  rashness, 
and  wish  to  supply  them  with  any  thing,  what  he  had  for- 
merly said  precluded  the  possibility  of  doing  so ;  for  his  pro- 
perty became  eventually  devoted  to  God,  and,  according  to 
the  Pharisaic  doctrine,  the  sacred  treasury  had  a  claim  upon 
it,  in  preference  to  the  parents.  The  words  *'  be  it  corban," 
or  devoted,  consequently  implied  an  imprecation  against  him- 
self, if  he  should  ever  afterwards  bestow  any  thing  for  the 
relief  of  his  parents :  as  if  he  should  say  to  them,  *^  May  I 
incur  all  the  infamy  of  sacrilege  and  perjury  if  ever  ye  get 
any  thing  from  me ;"  than  which  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
of  any  thing  spoken  by  a  son  to  his  narents  more  contemptu- 
ous or  more  oarbarous,  ^d  therefore  justly  denominated 
tutMhcytA,  "  opprobrious  language."'' 

3.  The  Prescribed  Oblations  were  either  firstpfruits  or 
tithes. 

(1.)  All  the  First-fruits,  both  of  fruit  and  animals,  were 
consecrated  to  God    (Exod.  xxii.  29.    Num.  xviii.  12,  13. 

«  Sir  Isaac  Newton  on  the  Apocalypse,  p.  261.  See  also  Woodhonae  on 
Rev.  viii.  1.  p.  199. 

•  Jones  on  the  Fiff.  Lang,  of  Script.  Lect.  iv.  towards  the  close.  "  The 
praver  of  faith,"  adds  this  learned  and^pious  writer,  "is  acceptable  to 
God,  as  the  fragrance  of  incense  is  agreeable  to  the  senses  of  man  ;  and, 
as  the  incense  was  ofTered  twice  a  day,  in  the  rooming  and  evening,  the 
spirit  of  this  service  is  to  be  kept  up  at  those  times  throughout  all  genera- 
tions. The  prophet  Malachi  (upon  k  forced  and  erroneous  interpretation 
of  whose  words  alone  the  church  of  Rome  has  founded  and  defended  the 
use  of  incense  in  her  worship)  foretold  that  it  should  be  observed  through* 
out  the  world  (Mai.  i.  11.),  and  in  the  Revelation  we  hoar  of  this  incenae 
as  now  actually  carried  up  and  presented  in  heaven.  (Rev.  v.  8.)  Uappy 
are  they  who  fulfil  this  service ;  and  at  the  rising  and  going  down  of  tlie 
sun  send  up  this  offering  to  heaven,  as  all  Christians  are  supposed  to  dOw 
at  least  twice  in  every  day."    Ibid.  (Worlis,  vol.  iii.  p.  66.) 

*  Dr.  Campbell's  Translation  of  the  Four  Gospels,  vol.  11.  pp.  37^388L 
third  edition.  Mlchaelis's  Commentaries,  voL  iv.  p.  300. 
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Oeut.  xxvi.  2.  Neh.  x.  35,  36.) ;'  and  the  firetrfhiits  of  corn, 
wine,  oil,  and  sheep's  wool  were  offered  for  the  use  of  the 
Levites.  (Deut.  xviii.  40  The  amount  of  this  gift  is  not 
specified  in  the  law  of  Moses,  which  leaves  it  entirely  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  giver:  the  Talmudical  writers,  hoVever,  in- 
form us,  that  liberal  persons  were  accustomed  to  give  the 
fortiedi,  and  even  the  thirtieth ;  while  such  as  were  covetous 
or  penurious  gave  only  a  sixtieth  part.  The  first  of  these 
they  called  an  oblation  with  a  jgood  e^e,  and  the  second  an 
oblation  with  an  evil  eye.  To  this  traditional  saying  our  Lord 
is,  by  some  learned  men,  supposed  to  have  alluded  in  Matt. 
XX.  15.  Among  animals,  the  males  only  belong  to  God ;  and 
the  Jews  not  only  had  a  right,  but  were  even  ooliged,  to  re- 
deem them  in  the  case  of  men  and  unclean  animals,  which 
could  not  be  offered  in  sacrifice.  These  first-fruits  were 
offered  from  the  feast  of  pentecost  until  that  of  dedication,  be- 
cause after  that  time  the  fruits  were  neither  so  beautiful  nor 
80  good  as  before.  Further,  the  Jews  were  prohibited  from 
gathering  in  the  harvest  until  they  had  offered  to  God  the 
omer,  that  is,  the  new  sheaf,  which  was  presented  the  day 
after  the  great  day  of  unleavened  bread  :  neither  were  they 
allowed  to  bake  any  bread  made  of  new  com  until  they  had 
offered  the  new  loaves  upon  the  altar  on  the  day  of  pentecost ; 
without  which  all  the  com  was  regarded  as  unclean  and 
unholy.  To  this  St.  Paul  alludes  in  Rom.  xi.  16. ;  where 
he  says.  If  the  first-fruit  be  holy^  the  lump  ttko  ie  holy. 
The  presentation  of  the  first-fmits  was  a  solemn  and  fes- 
tive ceremony.  At  the  beginning  of  harvest,  the  sanhe- 
drin  deputed  a  number  of  priests  to  go  into  the  fields  and  reap 
a  handtul  of  the  first  ripe  com;  ana  these,  attended  by  great 
crowds  of  people,  went  out  of  one  of  the  gates  of  Jerusalem 
into  the  neighbouring  corn-fields.  The  first-fruits  thus 
reaped  were  carried  with  great  pomp  and  universal  rejoicing 
through  the  streets  of  Jemsalem  to  the  temple.  The  Jewien 
writers  say  that  an  ox  preceded  them  with  gilded  horns  and 
an  olive  crown  upon  his  head,  and  that  a  pipe  played  before 
them  until  they  approached  the  city:  on  entering  it  tiiey 
crowned  the  first-tmits,  that  is,  exposed  them  to  sight  with 
as  much  pomp  as  they  could,  and  the  chief  officers  of  the 
temple  went  out  to  meet  them.  They  were  then  devoutly 
offered  to  God  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  his  providen- 
tial goodness  in  giving  them  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  **  These 
first-fruits,  or  handful  of  the  first  ripe  grain,  gave  notice  to  all 
who  beheld  them  that  the  general  harvest  would  soon  be  ga- 
thered in.  How  beautiful  and  striking  is  St.  Paul's  allusmn 
to  this  religious  ceremony  in  that  most  consolatory  and 
closely  reasoned  chapter,  the  fifteenth  of  his  first  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  in  which,  from  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ,  he  argues  and  establishes  the  certainty  of  the  general 
resurrection ;  and  represents  Christ  as  the  first-fruits  of  a 
.glorious  and  universal  harvest  of  all  the  sleeping  dead !  Now 
.%8  Christ  rwen,  and  become  the  first-fruits  of  them  thai  slept, ^'* 
{1  Cor.  XV.  20.)  The  use  which  the  apostle  makes  of  this 
•image  is  very  extensive.  "  In  the  first  place,  the  growing 
of  grain  from  the  earth  where  it  was  buried  is  an  exact  image 
of  3ie  resurrection  of  the  body ;  for,  as  the  one  is  town,  so  is 
the  other,  and  neither  is  quickened  except  it  first  die  and  be 
buried.  Then  the  whole  harvest,  from  its  relation  to  the  first- 
fraits,  explains  and  ensures  the  order  of  our  resurrection. 
For,  is  the  sheaf  of  the  first-fruits  reaped  ?  then  is  the  whole 
harvest  ready.  Is  Christ  risen  from  the  dead  ?  then  shall  all 
rise  in  like  manner.  Is  he  accepted  of  God  as  a  holy  offer- 
ing ?  then  shall  every  sheaf  that  has  grown  up  with  him  be 
taken  from  the  earth  and  sanctified  m  its  proper  order : — 
Christy  the  first-fruits,  and  afterwards  they  thai  are  CkrisVt 
at  his  coming.^  (1  Cor.  xv.  23.) 

(2.)  Besides  the  first-fruits,  the  Jews  also  paid  the  Tenths 
or  Tithes  of  all  they  possessed.  (Num.  xviii.  21. J  They 
■were  in  general  collected  of  all  the  produce  of  tne  earth 
(Lev.  xxvii.  30.  Deut.  xiv.  22,  23.  ISeh.  xiii.  6.  10.),  but 
chiefly  of  com,  wine,  and  oil,  and  were  rendered  every  year 
except  the  sabbatical  year.  When  these  tithes  were  paid, 
the  owner  of  the  fruits  further  gave  another  tenth  part,  which 
was  carried  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  eaten  in  the  temple  at  offer- 
ing feasts,  as  a  sign  of  rejoicing  and  gratitude  to  God,  These 

>  From  the  Jewish  custom  of  ofTering  first-fnilts  to  JehoTfth,  the  he«u 
thens  borrowed  a  similar  rite.  See  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xviii.  c2.  Horace, 
Bat.  lib.  ii.  Sat  v.  12.    Tibullus,  Etee.  lib.  1.  El.  i.  13. 

»  Jones's  V/orks,  vol.  iii.  p.  64.  Harwood's  lutrod.  to  the  New  Test  vol. 
Ii.  p.  307.  Michaelis's  CommentarieR,  vol.  iii.  pp.  146—149.  Beansobre's 
Inlrod.  to  the  New  Test.  (vol.  iii.  p.  200.  of  Bishop  Watson's  CoUectton  of 
Tracts^  Dr.  Lljshlfool's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  981.  vol.  ii.  pp.  IM.  306,  SOT.  folio 
edit  Lamy's  Apparatus,  vol.  i.  p.  204.  Ikenii  Antig.  ifebr.  part  i.  c.  15. 
rn.  210—224.  Schulxii  ArcheoL  Hebr.  pp.  287—292.  Lamv'i  Apparatus 
Jiiblicus,  vol.  L  pp.  203-206. 
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are  called  second  iiihes.*  The  Levites  paid  a  tenth  of  the 
tithes  they  received  to  the  priests.  Lastly,  there  were  tithes 
allotted  to  the  poor,  for  whom  there  was  also  a  comer  left  in 
every  field,  which  it  was  not  lawful  to  reap  with  the  rest 
(Lev.  xix.  9.  Deut.  xxiv.  19.) ;  and  they  were  likewise  al- 
lowed such  ears  of  com,  or  grapes,  as  were  dropped  or  scat- 
tered ahout,  and  the  sheaves  that  might  be  accidentally  for- 
gotten in  the  field.  Field-tithes  might  be  redeemed  by  those 
who  desired  it,  on  paying  one-fifth  m  addition :  but  all  con- 
version of  the  tithes  of  cattle  was  prohibited.  (Lev.  xxvii. 
32,  33.)  The  payment  and  iippreciation  of  them  Afoses  left 
to  the  consciences  of  the  people,  without  subjecting  them  to 
iudicial  or  sacerdotal  visitaUons,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
aid  not  prohibit  the  Levites  from  taking  care  that  they  duly 
received  what  was  their  own.  The  conscientious  accuracy 
of  the  peonle,  with  respect  to  the  second  tithe,  he  secared 
merely  by  the  declaration  which  they  made  every  three  years 
before  God.  From  trifling  articles  he  in  no  case  required 
tithes ;  though  we  learn  from  the  Gospel  that  the  Pharisees 
affected  to  be  scrapulously  exact  in  paying  tithes  of  every 
the  least  herb.  (Matt,  xxiii.  23.)  If,  however,  a  person  had 
committed  a  trespass  against  the  sanctuary,  that  is,  had  not 
paid  the  tithes  of  any  particular  things,  and  if,  at  any  time 
afterwards,  his  conscience  were  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his 
guilt,  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  make  an  atonement,  without 
incurring  any  civil  disgrace,  by  simply  paying  an  additional 
fifth,  with  his  tithe,  and  making  a  trespassKmering.^  (Liev. 
V.  14—16.) 

The  custom  of  dving  tithes  to  the  Deity  existed  long 
before  the  time  of  Moses.  Thus  Abraham  gave  to  Melchi- 
sedek  king  of  Salem  (who  was  at  the  same  time  the  priest 
of  the  Most  High  God)  the  tithe  of  all  that  he  had  taken 
from  the  enemy,  when  he  returned  from  his  expedition 
against  the  four  innffs  who  were  in  alliance  with  Chedorlao- 
mer.  (Gen.  xiv.  20.)  And  Jacob  consecrated  to  God  the 
tenth  of  all  that  he  should  acquire  in  Mesopotamia.  (Gen. 
xxviii.  23.)  The  same  custom  obtained  amon?  varioua 
ancient  nations,  who  devoted  to  their  gods  the  tenUi  part  of 
every  thing  they  obtained. 

Vl.  From  the  preceding  sketch  of  the  Jewish  Sacrifices, 
we  may  strongly  infer  their  Fitness  and  Utility. 

According  to  the  refined  ideas  of  modem  times  animal 
sacrifices  are  a  very  absurd  and  savage  mode  of  expressing 
and  promoting  devout  sentiments  ana  dispositions.  But,  n 
we  steadily  keep  in  view  the  genius  and  habits  of  ancient 
nations,  and  the  special  circumstances  of  the  Hebrews,  these 
objections  will  vanish ;  and  the  propriety  as  well  as  expe- 
diency of  the  Jewish  institutions  will  forcibly  appear. 

*'  When  the  practice  of  sacrificing  was  first  appointed,  the 
use  of  letters  was  probably  unknovm:  consequently,  the 
mode  of  instraction  by  visible  emblems  or  symbols  was  both 
indispensable  and  highly  beneficial.  In  such  a  state  of 
things,  the  offering  of  animal  victims  was  made  to  answer 
for  that  more  simple  and  rational  devotion,  which  words  are 
now  happily  fitted  to  express.  When  we  consider  sacrifices, 
with  all  their  attendant  rites,  as  appoint»l  by  God  in  ordei 
to  assist  the  religious  instraction,  improvement,  and  consols 
tion  of  man,  we  must  conclude  that  the  Most  High  would, 
in  the  first  instance,  clearly  explain  every  pert  of  this  insti- 
tution; otherwise  it  could  not  answer  its  proposed  ends. 
Now,  if  the  moral  import  of  eaorifices  were  thus  explained, 
the  utility  of  them  to  mankind  in  their  mde  and  simple  state 
is  beyond  calculation.  In  untutored  man,  reason  is  weak, 
the  mental  feelings  are  heavy  and  rough,  while  sense,  imagi- 
nation, and  passion  are  the  leading  avenues  both  to  the  un- 
derstanding and  heart.  To  man  thus  situated,  the  appoint- 
ment of  sacrifices  is  peculiarly  adapted :  for  these  convey 
a  most  pathetic  and  awful  address  to  his  very  senses,  and 
thus  rouse  him  to  the  most  serious  and  impressive  reflections. 
The  frequent  spectacles  of  bleeding  and  smoking  victims, 
suffering  and  atoning  for  the  ?uilty  offerers,  would  give  them 
the  deepest  impressions  of  the  purity,  justice,  and  majesty 
of  God,  of  the  evil  of  transgressions,  of  their  own  ill  desert, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  some  adequate  atonement,  and  of  the 
readiness  of  the  Deity  to  pardon  the  penitent.  The  nume- 
rous and  diversified  offerings  of  the  ancient  Jews,  with  the 
striking  pomp  which  preceded  and  attended  them,  were  fitted 
not  only  to  excite  and  express  the  most  reverential,  humble, 
and  grateful  devotion ;  but  also  to  cive  the  best  direction  to 
the  whole  temper  and  conduct    The  many  washings  and 

•  On  the  appUcaifoD  of  these  second  tithes  see  Michaelis's  CommeDtap 
ries,  vol.  iii.  pp.  142, 143. 

*  Blictaaells's  Commentaries,  vol.  iii.  pp.  Ml— 145. 
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parificationa,  enjoined  nferions  to  the  oblation  of  sacrifice, 
'Were  not  only  phyBically  beneficial  in  the  eastern  countries, 
but  directly  tenaed  to  impress  a  simple  people  with  a  scra- 
palous  regard  to  inward  and  moral  purity,  especially  in  all 
their  approaches  to  the  Deity.  That  this  was  the  primary 
ioteotion  of  these  ceremonies,  was  a  maxim  frequently  and 
solemnly  enforced.  In  those  early  ases,  the  lanmiage  of 
these  well-chosen  emblems  could  not  tail  to  be  well  under- 
stood and  strongly  felL  Above  alK  the  frequent  sacrifices  of 
the  Jewish  law  were  intended  to  prefigrure,  and  gradually  to 
prepare  men  for  the  great  atoninff  sacnfice  of  the  promised 
Messiah/^  Accordingly,  **  our  Saviour,  in  allusion  to  diose 
andent  oblations,  is  <^ed  by  way  of  eminence  a  sin-offer- 
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ing,  a  perfect  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  In  a  word, 
the  religion  of  the  Jews  and  that  of  Christians  form  one 
great  and  harmonious  plan.  The  Jews  saw  gospel-truth  in 
Its  early  and  gradual  dawn ;  we  behold  in  it  its  meridian 
splendour.  When  Christ  appeared,  the  candid  and  pious 
Jews  embraced  him ;  because  they  saw  in  him  a  glorious 
counterpart,  a  perfect  accomplishment  of  their  ancient  rites 
and  predictions.  The  Gentiles,  on  the  other  hand,  were  led 
to  venerate  and  believe  in  the  Hebrew  Law ;  because  they 
beheld  in  it  an  exact,  though  imperfect  figure  and  prophecy 
of  the  Gospel.  What  beauty  and  glory  do  these  observa- 
tions reflect  both  on  the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensations ! 
What  admirable  depth  of  wisdom  do  they  diseover  in  both  !*** 


CHAPTER  IV. 


SACRED   TIMES   AND    SEASONS    OBSERVED    BT    THE    JEWS. 

L  Tax  Sabbath. — 1.  How  •itfervecf^— -S.  Jewi§h  Worthip  on  that  Days  partictdarly  their  Manner  of  vorohipp^n^  tn  ihe' 
Tttrnpie^-^-IL  Nkw  Mooir8.-»nL  Annual  Feativato^—^Their  important  jiengn, — IV.  Tax  Pabsovxb  ;  vhen  celebrated,  and 
•with  what  Ceremonieo  ;  ite  myttical  or  typical  Be/erence^ — ^V.  Tax  Day  ot  Pxhtxcobt.— VI.  Tax  Fxast  ot  Tabbbitaclks. 
-— VIL  Other  annual  Fettivale. — 1.  Tax  Fkabt  or  Tbvmpxts. — 2.  Tbx  Day  of  Expiatioit. — Vm.  Annual  FeetivaU  intti' 
tuted  by  the  Je-mo  in  later  Timet* — 1,  Tax  Fkabt  of  Puaix.  2.  Tbb  Fxast  or  DxBiCATioiTd— IX.  Other  Fettivalt  obterved 
at  etaied  Intervalo, — I.Tbb  Sabbatical  Yxab.— 2.  Tax  Yxab  or  Jvbilbx. 


Iir  order  to  perpetaate  the  memory  of  the  numerous  won- 
ders God  had  wrought  in  favour  ot  his  people,  Moses,  by 
the  Divine  command,  instituted  various  festivals,  which  they 
were  obliged  to  observe :  these  sacred  seasons  were  either  , 
weekly,  monthly,  or  annual,  or  recurred  after  a  certain  num-  j 
ber  of  years.  | 

I.  Every  eevenih  day  was  appropriated  to  sacred  repose, : 
and  called  the  Sabbath  ;  although  this  name  is  in  some  pas- 
sages given  to  other  festivals,  as  in  Lev.  xxv.  4.,  and  some- 1 
limes  It  denotes  a  week,  as  in  Matt,  zxviii.  1.  Luke  zxiv.  1. 
Acts  XX.  7.  and  I  Cor.  xvi.  2.  (Gr.^  It  was  originally  insti- 
tuted to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  creation  of  the  world 
iGen.  ii.  3.) ;  whether  it  continued  to  be  observed  by  the 
sraelites  as  a  day  of  rest  and  holy  convocation  during  their 
residence  in  Egypt,  is  a  Question  concerning  which  learned 
men  are  no  means  agreed.^  When,  however,  God  gave  them 
rest  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  he  gave  them  his  Sablraths  to  be 
statedly  kept  (Exod.  xx.  10,  11.  and  xvi.  23.);  and  its 
observance  was  specially  enjoined  on  the  Israelites  in  Deut. 
▼•  15.,  because  they  were  the  r^eemed  people  of  God,  and 
they  were  to  make  the  Sabbath  a  day  of  peculiar  recognition 
of  their  deliverance  from  bondage.' 

1.  In  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  the  following  circum- 
stances were  enjoined  by  divine  conunand : — (1.)  This  day 
was  to  be  held  sacred  as  a  day  of  worship,  in  memory  of  the 
cfeation  of  the  world  by  Jehovah,  and  also  of  the  deliverance 
of  the  Jews  from  Egyptian  bondage,  as  well  as  a  day  of 
repose  both  for  man  and  beast,  that  they  miffht  be  refreshed, 
and  not  have  their  bodily  strength  exhausted  oy  nnintermpted 
labour  (Gen.  ii.  l->3.  Deut.  v.  13.  Exod.  xx.  10,  11.  Ezek. 
XX.  20.);  hence  the  celebration  of  the  Sabbath  was  the 
making  of  a  weekly  profession  that  they  received  and  revered 
the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  was  closely  connected 
with  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Mosaic  law,  whose 
object  was  to  keep  the  people  from  idolatry,  and  to  maintain 
the  worship  ci  the  one  true  God ;  and  hence,  also,  the  pun- 
ishment of^death  was  denounced  agsiinst  the  wilful  prolana- 
tion  of  this  solemnity.  (2.)  On  uiis  day  they  were  most 
religiously  to  abstain  from  all  manner  of  work.  (Exod.  xx. 
10.  xxiii.  12.  xxxi.  12 — 17.  xxxv.  2.  Deut  v.  14,  16.  Jer. 
xvii.  22.)  It  was,  therefore,  unlawful  to  gather  manna 
f  Exod.  xvi.  22—^0.),  to  light  a  fire  for  culinary  purposes 
(Exod.  xxxv.  3.  Num.  xv.  32—36.),  and  to  sow  or  reap. 
(Exod.  xxxiv.  210  '^<>  these  enactments  the  Jewish  doctors 
added  a  variety  of  other  regulations,  for  which  there  is  not 
the  slightest  foandatton  in  ttie  law  of  Moses.  Thus,  it  was 
formerly  accounted  unlawful  to  repel  force  by  force  on  the 

i  Tkppttn'B  Lcctarea,  pp.  116. 118. 

«  For  a  Diinoie  and  able  (Useaafiloa  of  this  and  everT  other  question  con- 
nected with  the  Sabbath,  the  reader  U  referred  to  '^The  Christian  Sab- 
bath ;  or,  an  Inqalrr  into  the  relictoua  Obligation  of  keeping  holy  one  Day 
in  Se-ven.    By  toe  Rev.  Geo.  Holden,  M.  A.'*  London,  1808^  B70. 

•  Stuart's  Hebrew  Chrestomatby,  p.  175. 
Vol.  it.  Q 


Sabbath-day  ;*  and  how  mnch  its  observance  was  strained  by 
the  traditions  of  the  elders  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  is  suffi- 
ciently manifest.  Hence,  we  find  it  was  deemed  unlawful 
to  pluck  ears  of  com  (Matt.  xii.  2.)  to  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  nature,  because  that  was  a  species  of  reaping.  We  learn 
from  the  Talmudical  writers  tliat  it  was  unlawful  to  use  oil 
medicinally,  though  they  allowed  it  as  a  luxury ;  the  anoint- 
ing of  the  body  with  fragrant  oils  being  then^  as  it  is  now, 
in  the  East,  one  of  their  tiighest  enjojrments.  It  was  a  tra- 
ditional rule  of  the  ancient  Jewish  doctors  that  **  whatever 
could  possibly  be  done  on  the  day  before,  or  might  be  defer- 
red until  the  following  da^^,  ought  not  to  drive  out  the  Sab- 
bath ;**  an  excellent  maxim  when  rightly  understood,  but 
when  applied  to  cases  of  infirmity  or  sickness,  they  mani- 
festly snowed  that  they  did  not  comprehend  the  meaning  of 
the  divine  declaration—/  will  have  mercy  aAd  not  Botrifiet,  In 
ehronieai  diseases^  therefore,  of  which  description  were  those 
cured  by  Jesus  Christ  on  the  Sabbath-day,  they  conceived 
that  the  persons  who  had  so  long  struggled  with  them  might 
very  wen  bear  them  a  day  longer,  rather  than  prepare  medi- 
cines or  in  any  way  attempt  to  be  cured  on  that  day.  The 
knowledge  of  this  circumstance  will  greatly  illustrate  the 
conduct  of  our  Lord  in  healing  the  sick  on  the  Sabbath-day, 
and  particularly  the  man  who  had  been  bom  blind.  (John 
ix.)  The  rule  above  stated  was  made  before  he  began  to 
teach,  and  he  gladly  availed  himself  of  the  first  opportunity 
to  refute  their  erroneous  notions,  and  expose  their  gross  pr&-' 
varication  in  interpreting  many  of  the  sabbatical  laws. 
Further,  seeing  it  was  prohibited  to  put  fasting  spittle  upon 
or  into  the  eyes  of  a  blind  man  on  the  Sabbath-day,  our  Sa- 
viour effected  a  cure  bj  using  both  day  and  spittle  (John  ix. 
6.  14.),  to  show  his  divine  authority,  in  employing  means  to 
human  reason  the  most  improper,  even  on  that  sacred  day, 
directly  in  opposition  to  the  above  rule ;  which  was  good 
and  just  in  itself,  but  hypocritical,  superstitious,  and  cruel, 
when  applied  to  the  case  of  healing  on  the  Sabbath.*  The 
services  of  the  temole,  however,  might  be  performed  with- 
out profaning  the  Sabbath,  such  as  preparing  the  sacrifices 
(Lev.  vi.  8 — 13.  Num.  xxviii.  3—10.  Matt.  xii.  6.);  and  it 
was  also  lawful  to  perform  circumcision  on  that  day.  (John 
vii.  23.)  (3.)  The  Sabbath  was  to  be  devoted  to  cheerful 
rest,  that  not  only  the  Israelites,  but  also  strangers  living 
with  them,  as  well  as  their  cattle,  might  be  refreshed. 
(Exod.  xxiii.  12.)  Hence,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  they 
celebrated  sacrificial  or  offering  feasts,  to  which,  from  the 
commencement  of  their  polity,  the  poor  were  invited.  In 
later  times,  at  least,  we  Know  from  history,  that  the  Jews 
purchased  and  prepared  the  best  viands  they  could  procure 

«  1  Mace.  ii.  31—38.  See  other  examples  hi  Joseifhus,  AnL  Jud.  Tib.  xii. 
c.  6.  S  Z  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  16.  f  4.  lib.  iv.  c.  2.  §3.  and  de  vitA  suA,  i  32. 

•  Dr.  Wolion's  Misna,  tiUe  Shabbath,  pp.  101—103.  123.  The  Sabbath, 
tre  may  observe,  was  a  type  of  that  etenud  rest,  which  all  the  true  so^ 
vanu  of  God  will  heraaftar  enjoy  In  haavan.  Bee  Jones's  Lectures  on  tha 
Epistle  to  the  Bebrewi,  leet.  fl.  (Worics,  rol.  iil.  pp.  MO- 912.) 
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for  the  Sabbath-day,  in  order  to  do  it  honour ;  and  that  they 
actually  had  Sabbath-feasts,  to  which  they  even  invited  per- 
sons with  whom  they  were  unacquainted.^ 

The  Sabbath  commenced  at  sunset,  and  closed  at  the  same 
time  on  the  foIlowin{;r  day.  (Matt.  viii.  16.  Mark  i.  32.} 
Whatever  was  necessary  was  prepared  on  the  latter  part  of 
the  preceding  dav*  that  is,  of  our  Friday :  hence,  the  day 
preceding  the  Sabbath  (jr^o-ctCCxTty)  is  in  the  New  Testament 
termed  the  preparation  {^etpet^Ktmi)^  in  Matt,  xxvii.  62.  Mark 
XV.  42.  Luke  xxiii.  54.  and  John  xix.  14.  31.  42.> 

3.  We  know  not  with  certainty  from  the  Mosaic  writings 
what  constituted  the  most  ancient  worship  of  the  Israelites 
on  the  Sabbath-day.  It  is  however,  evident  from  the  New 
Testament,  that  the  celebration  of  this  day  chiefly  consisted 
in  the  religious  exercises  which  were  then  performed :  though 
there  is  no  injunction  recorded,  except  that  a  burnt-offering 
of  two  lambs  should  on  that  day  be  added  to  the  morning 
and  evening  sacrifices  (Num.  xxviii.  9.);  and  that  the  shew- 
bread  should  be  chan^d.  (Lev.  xxiv.  8.)  In  the  syna- 
gogues^  the  Sacred  Writings  were  read  and  expounded,  to 
which  was  sometimes  add^  a  discourse  or  sermon  by  some 
doctor  or  eminent  teacher.  (Luke  iv.  16.  Acts  xui.  15.} 
Prayer  also  appears  to  have  formed  a  part  of  their  sacred 
worship  in.  the  synagogue,  and  especially  in  the  temple. 
(1  Sam.  i.  9,  10.  1  Kings  viii.  29,  So.  33.  Psal.  xxvii.  2. 
Luke  xviii.  10.  Acts  li.  15.  and  iii.  1.) 

With  what  reverence  the  Jews  regarded  their  temple,  we 
have  already  seen  :*  and  in  proportion  to  the  sanctity  of  the 
place  was  the  solemn  and  holy  behaviour  required  of  all 
who  came  to  worship  there.  The  law,  indeed,  had  prohi- 
bited the  approach  of  all  uncleanness ;  but  to  the  enactments 
of  Moses  the  great  masters  of  traditions  added  a  variety  of 
other  trifling  regulations,  which  the  law  had  not  named, 
while  they  scruple  not  to  make  the  *•*  house  of  prayer**  a  den 
of  thieves.  Dr.  Lightfoot  has  collected  many  of  these  tra- 
ditions respecting  Uie  temple  worship;  an  abridgment  of 
which  will  form  a  proper  supplement  to  the  preceding  obser- 
vations. 

(1.)  No  man  might  enter  the  "mountain  of  the  house,"  for 
80  they  called  the  temple,  with  his  staff;  weapons  of  offence 
being  unsuited  to  the  house  of  peace ;  and  it  being  reputed 
indecorous  to  lean,  when  there,  on  any  other  staff  than  God. 
On  this  account  it  was,  that  our  Lord  expelled  the  buyers 
and  sellers  of  cattle  from  the  temple,  with  a  whip  of  cords. 
(John  ii.  15.^ — (2.)  No  man  was  permitted  to  enter  with 
shoes  on  his  feet,^  nor  dust  on  his  feet,  which  he  was  obliged 
to  wipe  or  wash  (thus  intimating  the  necessity  of  approaching 
the  Most  High  divested  of  all  worldly  cares  and  affections) ; 
nor  with  money  in  his  purse,  nor  with  his  purse  about  him. 
—(3.)  Having  arrived  at  the  temple,  every  worshipper  was 
prohibited  from  spitting  there,  as  well  as  from  using  any 
irreverent  gestures,  or  making  it  a  thoroughfare  to  shorten  his 
distance^  in  crossing  from  one  part  of  the  city  to  another ;  and 
on  entering  the  court,  he  must  walk  leisurely  and  gravely  to 
his  place,  and  there  demean  himself  as  in  the  presence  of  God. 
—^4.)  Having  now  entered  to  pray  and  attend  the  service, 
he  was  to  stand  with  his  feet  one  even  with  the  other;  and, 
casting  his  ejres  downward,  while  he  raised  his  heart  upward, 
must  cross  his  hands  upon  his  breast,  and  stand  as  a  servant 
before  his  master  with  all  reverence  and  fear.  The  practice 
of  looking  down  in  prajer  the  Jews  derived  from  those  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  which  speak  of  being  ashamed  to  look 
np  towards  heaven,  on  account  of  their  sinfulness :  to  this 

C'tion  of  looking  down  and  laying  his  hands  upon  his 
t,  the  demeanour  of  the  devout  publican  (Luke  xviii.  13.) 
seems  to  be  parallel.  Even  the  priests,  when  they  pronounced 
the  blessing  upon  the  people,  neither  looked  up  towards 
heaven,  nor  level  upon  the  people,  but  down  upon  the  ground ; 
and  the  people  were  prohibited  from  looking  upon  Uiem. — 
(5.)  However  weary  the  worshipper  might  be  with  standing, 

>  Lake  jut.  1.  and  Lightfoot's  HorsB  Hebralce  on  that  punge.  (Works, 
vol.  H.  pp.  446,  446.)  See  also  Wetstein'a  Notes,  vol.  1.  p.  750.  Michaelis 
remarks  that  oar  Savioar's  observation  in  Luke  ziv.  12—14.  can  only  be 
fullj  understood  in  reference  to  a  feast  that  formed  a  part  of  divine  wor- 
ship, and,  as  such,  might  look  for  a  recompense  from  Ood :  for  we  do  not 
In  ordinary  csms  expect  that  God  should  reward  us  in  another  world  for 
•verv  entertainment  we  give.    Commentaries,  vol.  iii.  p.  1S8. 

•  Schulsii  ArchieoloKia  Hebralca,  pp.  311—314. :  Leusden's  Philologus 
Hebrao-Mixtus,  pp.  SmO— 202. ;  Beausobre's  and  L'Enfant's  Introduction 
<Bp.  Watson's  Theol.  Tracts,  voL  iii.  pp.  296-234.) ;  the  Mosaic  stalutes 
relative  to  the  Sabbath  are  fully  discussed  by  Michaelis,  Commentaries, 
vol.  in.  pp.  150—181. ;  voL  ii.  pp.  399,  400. 

•  See  pp.  104—106.  wpra,  *  See  pp.  100,  101. 

•  This  prohibition  %ras  derived  from  the  command  of  God  to  Moses 
(Exod.  iii.  6.).  and  Joshua,  (v.  l&)  The  same  asags  obtains  throogheut  the 
East  to  this  day. 


he  mioht  on  no  account  sit  down  either  in  the  Israelites'  or 
priest?  court :  no  person  whatever  being  allowed  that  privi- 
lege, except  the  kings  of  the  house  of  David.^ — (6.)  Having 
onered  their  prayers,  and  performed  the  services,  they  were 
to  depart  in  the  same  order  in  which  thev  had  entered: 
and  as  they  were  prohibited  to  turn  their  backs  upon  the 
altar,  they  went  backward  till  they  were  out  of  the  court, 
and  departed  from  the  temple  by  a  different  gate  from  that 
by  which  they  had  entered.^. 

U.  The  Jewish  months  being  lunar  were  originally  calcu- 
lated from  the  first  appearance  of  the  moon,  on  which  the 
Feast  of  the  New  Moon,  or  the  beginning  of  the  month  (as 
the  Hebrews  termed  it),  was  celebrated.  (Lxod.  xii.  2.  Num. 
X.  10.  xxviii.  11.  Isa.  i.  13,  14.)  It  seems  to  have  been  in 
use  long  before  the  time  of  Moses,  who  by  the  divine  com- 
mand prescribed  what  ceremonies  were  then  to  be  observed. 
It  was  proclaimed  by  the  sound  of  trumpets  (Num.  x.  10. 
Psal.  Ixxxi.  3.) ;  and  several  additional  sacrifices  were 
offered.  (Num.  xxviii.  11 — 15.) 

III.  Besides  the  Sabbath,  Moses  instituted  three  Annual 
Festivals,  viz.  tlie  passover,  the  feast  of  pentecost,  and  the 
feast  of  tabernacles  :  these,  which  are  usually  denominated 
the  Greai  Festivals^  were  distinguished  from  the  Sabbath,  and 
indeed  from  all  other  holy  days,  by  the  circumstance  of  two 
of  them  lasting  seven,  and  one  for  eight,  successive  days; 
during  which  the  Jews  were  bound  to  rejoice  before  the  Lord 
for  all  their  deliverances  and  mercies.  (Dent,  xvi.  11 — 15.) 
All  die  males  of  the  twelve  tribes  were  bound  to  be  present 
at  these  grand  festivals  (Exod.  xxxiv.  23.  Deut.  xvi.  16.) ; 
and  for  their  encouragement  to.  attend  the^r  were  assured  that 
no  man  should  desire  their  land  during  their  absence  (Exod. 
xxxiv.  24.) :  in  other  words,  that  they  should  be  secure  from 
hostile  invasion  during  their  attendance  on  religious  worship : 
— a  manifest  proof  this  of  the  divine  origin  of  their  religion, 
as  well  as  of  the  power  end  particular  providence  of  God 
in  working  thrice  every  year  an  especial  miracle  for  the  pro- 
tection of  his  people ;  for  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  the  Jews 
constantly  attenaed  these  ceremonies  without  any  fear  of 
danger,  and  that  their  most  vigilant  enemies  never  invaded 
or  injured  them  during  these  sacred  seasons.  The  design 
of  these  meetings  was  partly  to  unite  the  Jews  among  them- 
selves, and,  teaching  them  to  regard  each  other  as  brethren 
and  fellow-citizens,  to  promote  mutual  love  and  friendship. 
To  this  the  Psalmist  probably  refers  in  Psal.  cxxii.  3,  4.; 
and  it  was  partl]r  that,  as  one  church,  they  might  make  one 
conjgregation,  loin  in  solemn  worship  together,  and  renew 
their  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  one  true  Goid,  and  to  their  ex- 
cellent constitution  and  religion.  Further,  so  large  a  con- 
course of  people  would  give  the  greater  solemnity  to  these 
festivals  :  and  as  no  Israelite  was  to  present  himself  before 
the  Lord  without  some  offering  (DeuU  xvi.  16,  17.),  ample 
provision  was  thus  made  for  the  support  of  the  ministers  of 
the  sanctuary.  On  these  occasions,  although  the  men  were 
required  to  attend,  it  does  not  appear  that  women  were  pre- 
vented from  going  if  tliey  chose,  at  least  to  the  passover. 
(See  ISam.  I.  3.  7.  Luke  ii.  41.)  For  greater  security, 
however,  against  the  attacks  of  robbers  on  the  road,  they 
used  to  travel  in  large  companies,  those  who  came  from  the 
same  city,  canton,  or  district,  forming  one  company.  They 
carried  necessaries  along  with  them,  and  tents  tor  tneir  lodg- 
ing at  night.'  It  was  among  such  a  **  company"  that  Joseph 
and  Mary  sought  Jesus  Christ  (Luke  ii.  440  *  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^ 
journeying  through  a  dreary  valley  on  one  of  these  festivals 
Uie  Psalmist  probably  alludes.  (Ixxxiv.  6.)  Further,  as  the 
Jewish  sanctuary  and  service  contained  in  them  a  shadow  of 
good  things  to  come,  and  were  typical  of  the  Christian 
church,  this  prescribed  concourse  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try might  be  intended  to  typify  the  gathering  of  the  people 
to  Chnst  and  into  his  church,  from  all  parts  of  the  worid 
under  the  Christian  dispensation.  Hence  St.  Paul,  alluding 
to  these  general  assemblies  of  the  Israelites  on  the  three 

•  Lightfijot's  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.947— 950. 

V  Nearly  similar  to  this  is  the  mode  of  travelling  in  the  East  to  this  hour. 
Such  companies  they  now  call  caravans^-and  io  many  places  there  are 
biiiidiius  fiued  up  for  their  reception,  called  caravanaerai*.  This  account 
of  the  Israelites'  mode  of  travelling  furnishes  a  ready  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, how  Joseph  and  Mary  could  malce  a  day's  journey  wiihoat  discovering 
before  night,  that  Jesus  was  not  in  the  "  company."  In  the  daytime,  as 
circumstances  might  lead  them,  the  travellers  would  probably  mingle  with 
their  friends  and  acquaintance ;  but  in  the  evening,  when  they  were  about 
to  encamp,  every  one  would  join  the  family  to  which  he  belonged.  At 
Jestts  then  did  not  appear  when  It  was  gnovring  late,  his  parents  firft 
sought  him,  where  they  supposed  he  would  most  probablv  be,  among  hit 
relations  and  acquaintance ;  and  not  finding  him,  returned  to  JerUMiem. 
Dr.  Campbell's  Translation  of  the  Gospels,  vol.  U.  p.  449.  note  on  Luk« 
ii.«.  t~  r 
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erand  feasts,  Rays,  ^  We  are  eome  to  the 
ind  ehurekofthtfirH4)am:^  (Heir.  xii.  33. 


general  assembly 

Bat  besides  the  benefits  to'  be  derived  from  the  religious 
celebration  of  these  ordinances,  Michaelis,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  part  of  the  preceding  remarks,  has  pointed  out 
se^erai  instances  in  which  they  produced  a  salutary  effect  on 
the  community.  Not  only  would  their  meeting  together  in 
one  place  for  the  purposes  of  religion  and  social  intercourse 
tend  to  prevent  a  total  alienation  of  rival  tribes,  as  well  as 
civil  war,  but  it  would  also  afford  them  an  opportunitv  of  bo- 
ing  mntually  reconciled.  Further,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
diese  annual  meetings  promoted  the  internal  commerce  of  the 
Israelites,  who  were  prohibited  from  carrying  on  traffic  with 
foreigrne^ ;  and,  la^tl^,  they  had  an  important  influence  on 
the  Jewish  calendar,  masmuch  as  the' year  was  arranged,  so 
that  the  Various  festivals  should  fall  in  their  respective  months 
without  interfering  with  the  labours  of  the  field. ^ 

IV.  The  first  and  most  eminent  of  these  festivals  was  the 
Passover,'  instituted  the  night  before  the  Israelites' departure 
fiom  JBgrpt,  for  a  perpetuaFmemorial  of  their  signal  aeliver- 
anoe,  and  of  the  fevour  which  God  showed  them  in  passing 
over  and  sparing  their  firstborn,  when  he  slew  the  first-born 
of  the  Egyptians.  (Exod.  xii.  12-^14.29—51.)  This  fes- 
tival was  also  called  the  fiagt  or  the  days  of  unleat>ened  bread 
(Exod.  xxiii.  15.  Mark  xiv.  1.  Acts  xii.  3.) ;  because  it  was 
unlawful  to  eat  any  other  bread  during  the  seven  dajs  the 
feast  tasted.  The  name  was  also  by  a  metonymy  given  to 
the  lamb  that  was  killed  on  the  first  day  of  this  feast  (Ezra 
vi.  20.  Matt.  xxvi.  17.),  whence  the  expressions  to  eat  the 
pasaotfer  (Mark  xiv.  13.  14.)'  and  to  aaerifiee  the  passover.^ 
(1  Cor.v.  7.)  Hence  also  St.  Paul  calls  Jesus  Christ  our 
passover  (ibid.),  that  is,  our  true  paschal  lamb.  But  the 
appellation,  passover,  belongs  more  particularly  to  the  second 
day  of  the  feast,  viz.  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  Nisan.' 
It  was  ordained  to  be  celebrated  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
deliverance  of  the  Israelites.  This  was  an  indispensable 
rite  to  be  observed  by  every  Israelite,  except  in  particular 
cases  enumerated  in  'Num.  ix.  1 — 13.,  on  pain  oT  death  ;^ 
and  no  uncircumcised  person  was  allowed  to  partake  of  the 
Dassover.'  On  this  festive  occasion,  it  was  Uie  custom  at 
Jerusalem  for  the  inhabitante  to  give  the  free  use  of  their 
nKxns  and  furniture  to  strangers  at  me  passover. — ^This  usage 
will  explain  the  circumstance  of  our  Saviour's  sending  to  a 
man  to  prepare  for  his  eating  the  passover,  who,  by  the  rela- 
tion, appears  to  have  been  a  stranger  to  him.  Further,  in 
order  to  render  this  grand  festival  the  more  interesting,  a 
custom  was  introduced  in  the  later  times  of  the  Jewish  polity 
of  liberating  some  criminal.  By  whom  or  at  what  time 
this  practice  originated  it  is  now  impossible  accurately  to 
determine :  the  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  it  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Romans  themselves,  perhaps  by  Pilate  at  the 
commencement  of  his  procaratorship  of  Judsa,  with  the  per- 
mission of  Augustos,  in  order  to  gratify  the  Jews  by  show- 
ing them  this  public  mark  of  respect.^  However  this  may 
be,  it  had  become  an  established  custom  firom  which  Pilate 
could  not  deviate  (Matt,  xxvii.  15.  Lukexviii.  17.  John  xviii. 
39.),  and  therefore  he  reluctantly  liberated  the  malefactor 
Barabbas. 
As  the  very  interesting  history  of  this  most  solemn  of  all 

t  Coniinentaries  on  the  Law  of  Moces,  toL  HI.  pp.  192—189.  JenDings'a 
Jewi:ih  Antiquities,  book  iii.  ch.  4.  pp.  448,  449.  Tappan's  Lectures  on 
Jeniah  Antiquities,  pp.  127,  128. 

•  On  the  true  lueaniug  of  the  word  piutover  Arclibp.  Mafee  has  a 
learned  disquisition  in  toL  i.  of  his  Discourses  on  the  Atonement  pp.  309 
—3-^1.  That  it  was  a  kind  of  foederal  rite  (as  tiie  Eucharist  also  is)  between 
Go<i  and  roan,  Dr.  Cudwoxtb  has  solidly  proved  in  bis  "True  Notion  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,"  chap.  vi.  pp.  28-^.  at  the  end  of  voL  U.  of  his  "Intellect- 
uaJ  Sjrstem,"  4to.  edit. 

■  Schulzii  ArchsBologiaHebr.  p.  318. 

«  That  the  passover  was  a  proper  and  real  sacrifice,  see  largely  proved 
br  Archbp.  Magee,  on  the  Atonement,  vol.  i.  pp.  297^-309. 
»  Lev.  xxiii.  6.  Mark  xiv.  1.  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  iii.  c.  10.  $  5. 

•  In  like  manner,  Dr.  Waterland  has  observed,  a  contempt  and  rejection 
of  at  least  the  thing  signified  by  the  sacrament  of  the  liord's  supper, 
3ii»t  neeeasarily  exclude  every  man  from  the  benefits  of  Christ's  passion 
and  death. 

V  So,  In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  no  person  was  permitted  to  come 
to  the  l^nfs  supper  until  be  had  been  baptized.  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
passover  was  celebrated,  every  one  was  at  liberty  to  go  home  the  very 
next  morning  if  he  pleased  (Dent  xri.  7.X  of  coarse  while  the  festival 
lasiKd,  in  order  that  those  Jews,  who  came  from  a  distance,  might  return 
in  lime  for  getting  in  the  harvest    Mlchaelis's  Commentaries,  vol.  iii.  pp. 

\  •  llottinger  has  discnssed  the  yartons  opinions  on  the  origin  of  this  usage 

in  a  diaseriaiioQ  J}e  rila  dimittendi  reum  in  feato  PasehatU,  Tempe  Hel- 
vetic, vol  iv.  p.  264.  From  the  Jews  the  custom  proceeded  to  the  Chris- 
tians :  Valentinian  and  several  other  emperors  havinc  issued  their  edict, 
that  some  prifoners  should  be  Itberalea  from  their  bonds  at  the  annuiu 
oMnmemoratJoo  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection.  This  custom  obtained 
smong  the  Venatiaos  till  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  (SchuUii 
Archseol.  Hebr.  p.  321.) 


the  Jewish  festivals,  is  copiously  related  in  the  twelfth  chapter 
of  Exodus,  it  is  unnecessary  to  detail  it  again  in  this  place: 
but  as  various  traditional  observances  were  in  after-times 
added  to  the  Mosaic  precepts  concerning  this  sacrifice,  to 
which  there  are  manifest  allusions  in  the  New  Testament, 
we  shall  trace  them,  as  briefly  as  the  important  nature  of  the 
subject  will  admit,  under  the  following  heads : — 1 .  The  time 
when  it  was  to  be  kept ; — ^2.  The  ceremonies  with  which  it 
was  to  be  celebrated ; — 3.  The  mystical  signification  of  these 
rites. 

1.  Of  the  time  when  the  Passover  was  to  he  kept. — ^This  fes- 
tival commenced  on  the  evening  subsequent  to  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  month  Nisan,  the  first  in  the  Jewish  sacred  or  ^ 
ecclesiastical  year  (Exod.  xii.  6.  8.  18.  IjCV.  xxiii.  4 — 8. 
Num.  xxviiL  16—27.),  with  eating  what  was  called  the  paschal 
lamb ;  and  it  was  to  continue  seven  whole  days,  that  is,  until 
the  twenty-first.  The  day  preceding  its  commencement  was 
called  ihe  preparation  of  the  passover,  (John  xix.  14.)  Dur- 
ing its  continuance  no  leavened  breaa  was  allowed  to  be 
used ;  hence  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  Nisan  might 
with  great  propriety  be  called  (as  we  find  it  is  in  Matt.  xxvi. 
17.  Mark  xiv.  12.)  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread,  because 
the  passover  began  in  the  evening.  The/fteenih  day,  how- 
ever, might  also  be  called  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread:* 
since,  according  to  the  Hebrew  computation  of  time,  the 
evening  of  the  fourteenth  was  the  dawn  or  beginning  of  the 
fif^nth,  on  which  day  the  Jews  began  to  eat  unleavened 
bread.  (^Exod.  xii.  18.)  But,  if  any  persons  were  prevented 
from  arriving  at  Jerusalem  in  time  tor  the  feast,  either  by  any 
uncleanness  contracted  by  touching  a  dead  body,  or  by  the 
length  of  the  journey,  he  was  allowed  to  defer  his  celebration 

of  the  passover  until  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  following 
month,  in  the  evening.  (Num.  ix.  10 — 12.)  As  it  is  not 
iihprobable  that  some  aiiference  or  mistake  might  arise  in  de- 
termining the  new  moon,  so  often  as  such  difference  recurred, 
there  would  consequently  be  some  discrepancy  as  to  the  pre- 
cise time  of  commencing  the  passover.  Such  a  discordance 
might  easily  arise  between  the  rival  and  hostile  secte  of 
Pharisees  and  Sadducecs ;  and  such  a  difference,  it  has  been 
conjectured,  did  exist  at  the  time  Jesus  Christ  celebrated  the 
passover  with  his  disciples,  one  whole  day  before  the  Phari- 
sees offered  their  paschal  sacrifice.'^  Sacrifices  peculiar  to  this 
festival  were  to  be  offered  every  day  during  its  continuance ; 
but  the  first  and  last  days  were  to  be  sanctified  above  all  the 
rest,  by  abstaining  from  servile  labour,  and  holding  a  sacred 
convocation.  (Exod.  xii.  16.  Lev.  xxiii.  7,  8.) 

2.  Of  the  ceremonies  with  which  the  Passover  was  to  be  eele^ 
ftrorferf.— The  paschal  lamb  was  to  be  a  male,  without  blemish, 
of  the  first  year,  either  from  the  sheep  or  the  goats"  (Exod. 
xii.  5.) :  it  was  to  be  taken  from  the  flocks  four  days  before 
it  was  killed ;  and  one  lamb  was  to  be  offered  for  eacn  family ; 
and  if  its  members  were  too  few  to  eat  a  whole  lamb,  two 
families  were  to  join  together.  In  the  time  of  Josephus  a 
paschal  society  consiste^cfat  least  of  te>n  persons  to  one  lamb, 
and  not  more  flian  twenty.'*  Our  Saviour's  society  was  com- 
nosed  of  himself  and  the  twelve  disciples.  (Matt.  xxvi.  20. 
Luke  xxii.  14.}  Next  followed  the  killing  of  the  passover : 
before  the  exode  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  this  was  done 
in  their  private  dwellings ;  but  after  their  settlement  in  Ca- 
naan, it  was  ordered  to  be  performed  "in  the  place  which 
the  Lord  should  choose  to  place  his  name  there.'*  (Deut. 
xvi.  2.)  This  appears  to  have  been  at  first  wherever  the  ark 
was  deposited,  and  ultimately  at  Jerusalem  in  the  courts  of 
the  temple.' 3  Every  particular  person  (or  rather  a  delegate 
from  every  paschal  society)"  slew  his  own  victim :  according 
to  Josephus,  between  the  ninth  hour,  or  Ifiree  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  eleventhj  that  is,  about  sunset;  and  within  that  space 

"  The  fifteenth  day  Is  so  called  in  Lev.  xxiii.  6.  and  by  Josephus,  who 
expressly  terms  the  second  day  of  unleavened  bread  the  sixteenth  day  of* 
the  month.    Ant  Jud.  lib.  iii.  c.  10.  i  6. 

10  Schulzii  Arcbeol.  Uebr.  pp.  318,  319.  That  a  difference  did  exist  as  to 
the  time  of  beginning  the  passover  is  intimated  in  John  xiii.  1,  2.  xviii.  2B. 
and  xix  14. 31.  The  conjecture  above  noticed  was  made  by  Schuize ;  and 
if  it  could  be  substantiated,  it  would  reconcile  the  seeming  differences 
occurring  in  the  evangelists,  respecting  the  time  when  Christ  actually  cele- 
brated the  passover.  Dr.  A.  Clarke  has  collected  the  principal  opinions  on 
this  much  contested  point,  in  his  discourse  on  the  Eucharist,  pp.  &— 94. 
See  also  Jennings's  Jewish  Antiquities,  book  iii.  c.  4.  pp.  4S5— 45B. 

11  The  Hebrew  word  nv  (sen)  means  either  a  lamb  or  a  kid :  either  waa 
eoually  proper.    The  Ilebrewa.  however,  in  general  preferred  a  lamb. 

i«  De  BelL  Jud.  lib.  vi.  c.  9.  $3. 

t>  The  area  of  the  three  courts  of  the  temple,  besides  the  rooms  and  other 
places  in  it,  where  the  paschal  victim  might  be  offered,  contained  upwards 
of  436,600  square  cubits ;  so  that  there  was  ample  room  for  more  than 
500,000  men  to  be  in  the  tarople  at  the  same  time.  Lamy,  De  Tabemacule. 
lib.  vii.  C.9.  $§4L6. 

i«  See  Lightfoot'B  Temple  Serrice,  ch.  xii.  I  5.  (Works,  vol.  I.  pp. 
987-969.) 
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SACRED  TIMES  AND  SEASONS  OBSBJlVED  BY  THE  JEWS. 
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V  of  time  it  was,  that  Jesus  Chnst,  our  trae  pasehal  lamb,  was 
crucified.  (Matt  xxvii.  46.)  The  victim  beinff  killed,  one 
of  the  priests  received  the  blood  into  a  vessel,  which  was 
handed  from  one  priest  to  another,  until  it  came  to  him  who 
stood  next  the  altar,  and  by  whom  it  was  sprinkled  at  the 
bottom  of  the  altar.  After  the  blood  was  sprinkled,  the  lamb 
was  hunff  up  and  flayed :  this  bein^  done,  the  victim  was 
opened,  the  fat  was  taken  out  and  consumed  on  the  altar, 
after  which  the  owner  took  it  to  his  own  house.  The  paschal 
lamb  was  to  be  roasted  whole,  which  might  be  commanded 
as  a  matter  of  convenience  at  Uie  first  passover,  in  order  that 
their  culinar^r  utensils  might  be  packed  up  ready  for  their 
departure  whil^  the  lamb  was  roasting- ;  no  part  of  it  was  to 
be  eaten  either  in  a  raw  state,  or  boil^.  (Exod.  xii.  9.) 

The  propriety  of  the  prohibition  of  eating  any  portion  of 
the  paschal  lamb  in  a  raw  state  will  readily  appear,  when  it 
is  known  that  raw  flesh  and  palpitating  limbs  were  used  in 
some  of  the  old  heathen  sacrifices  and  festivals,  particularly 
in  honour  of  the  Egyptian  deity  Osiris,  and  the  Grecian 
Bacchus,  who  were  the  same  idol  under  different  names. 
That  no  resemblance  or  memorial  of  so  barbarous  a  supersti- 
tion miffht  ever  debase  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  He  made 
this  early  and  express  provision  against  it.  On  the  same 
ground,  probably.  He  required  the  paschal  lamb  to  be  eaten 
privately  and  entire,  in  opposition  to  the  bacchanalian  feasts, 
m  which  the  victim  was  publicly  torn  in  pieces,  carried 
about  in  pomp,  and  then  devoured.  Further,  the  prohibition 
of  boiling  the  paschal  lamb  was  levelled  against  a  supersti- 
tious practice  of  the  Egyptians  and  Syrians,  who  were 
accustomed  to  boil  their  victims,  and  especially  to  seethe  a 
kid  or  lamb  in  the  milk  of  its  dam ;  as  the  command  to  roast 
and  eat  the  whole  of  the  lamb — ^not  excepting  its  inwards— 
without  leaving  any  portion  until  the  following  morning,  v^as 
directed  against  anotner  superstition  of  the  antient  heathens, 
whose  priests  carefully  preserved  and  religiously  searched 
the  entrails  of  their  victims,  whence  they  gathered  their 
pretended  knowledge  of  futurity.  Those,  likewise,  who 
frequented  pagan  temples,  were  eager  to  carry  away  and  de- 
Tote  to  superstitious  uses  some  sacred  relics  or  fragments  of 
the  sacrifices.  In  short,  the  whole  ceremonial  of  the  pass- 
over  appears  to  have  been  so  adjusted  as  to  wage  an  open 
and  destructive  war  against  the  gods  and  idolatrous  ceremo- 
Qies  of  Egypt,  and  thus  to  form  an  early  and  powerful 
barrier  arouna  the  true  worship  and  servants  of  Jehovah.^ 

After  the  lamb  was  thus  dressed,  it  was  eaten  by  each 
family  or  paschal  society.*  "  The  first  passover  was  to  be 
eaten  standing,  in  the  posture  of  travellers,  who  had  no  time 
to  lose ;  and  with  unleavened  bread  and  bitter  herbs,  and  no 
bone  of  it  was  to  be  broken.  (Exod.  xii.  8.  11.  46.)  The 
pasture  of  travellers  was  enjomed  them,  both  to  enliven 
their  faith  in  the  promise  of  their  then  speedy  deliverance 
from  Egypt ;  and  also,  that  they  might  be  rcmdy  to  begin 
their  march  presently  after  supper.  They  were  ordered,  there- 
fore, to  eat  it  with  their  loins  girded ;  for  as  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  wear  long  and  loose  garments,  such  as  are  generally 
used  by  the  eastern  nations  to  this  da}r,  it  was  necessary  to 
'  tie  them  up  w^ith  a  girdle  about  their  loins,  when  they  either 
travelled  or  engaged  in  any  laborious  employment.^''  Fur- 
ther, "  they  were  to  eat  the  passover  wUh  sftoea  on  their  feet^ 
for  in  those  hot  countries  they  ordinarily  wore  sandals,  which 
were  a  sort  of  closrs,  or  went  barefoot ;  but  in  travelling  they 
us^  shoes,  which  were  a  kind  of  short  boots,  reaching  a 
little  way  up  the  legs.  Hence,  when  our  Saviour  sent  his 
twelve  disciples  to  preach  in  the  neighbouring  towns,  design- 
ing to  convince  them  by  their  own  experience  of  the  extra- 
ordinary care  of  Divine  Providence  over  them,  that  they 
might  not  be  discouraged  by  the  length  and  danger  of  the 
journeys  they  would  be  called  to  undertake;— on  this  account 
he  ordered  tliem  to  make  no  provision  for  their  present  jour- 
ney, particularly,  not  to  take  shoes  on  their  (eet,  but  to  be 
shod  with  sandals.  (Matt.  x.  10.  compared  with  Mark  vi.  9.^ 
Again,  they  were  to  eat  the  passover  with  staves  in  thetr 
hands,  such  as  were  always  used  by  travellers  in  those  rocky 
countries,  both  to  support  them  in  slippery  places,  and  de- 
fend them  against  assaults.  (Gen.  xxxu.  10.)^    Of  this  sort 

«  Tappnn'8  Lectures  oo  Jc^▼ish  Antiquities,  pp.  123, 194. 

•  Beausobro  says  that  these  sodalities  were  caJletl  bratAerhoodtf  and  the 
l^aests  compamont  or  friencb,  and  that  our  Saviour's  reproof  of  Judas  hj 
calling  him  IHond  or  companion  (Mati.  xxvi.  GO.)  wa«  botli  just  and  catting, 
because  he  betra/cd  liim  after  having  eaieu  the  passover  with  him. 

•  Thus  when  Elisha  sent  his  servant  Qehaxl  on  a  message  in  haste,  he 
bade  him  "gird  up  his  loins,"  2Kin£s  iv.  29. ;  and  when  our  Saviour  set 
about  washing  his  disciples*  feet,  "no  took  a  towel  and  girded  himself" 
John  xiii.  4. 

«  David  beautifully  alludes  to  this  custom  in  the  twenty-third  Psalm ; 
ndiers  (ver.  1),  ex)ires8ing  Us  trust  in  the  goodness  of  the  Almighty,  h« 


was  probably  Moses's  rod  which  he  had  in  his  band,  when 
God  sent  him  with  a  message  to  Pharaoh  (Exod.  !▼.  8.),  and 
which  was  afterwards  usea  as  an  instrument  in  working  so 
many  miracles.  So  necessary  in  these  countries  was  a  staff 
or  walking-stick  on  a  journey,  that  it  was  a  usual  thing  for 
persons  when  they  undertook  long  joumejs  to  take  a  spare 
staff  with  them,  for  fear  one  should  fail.  When  Christ, 
therefore,  sent  his  apostles  on  the  embassy  above  mentioned, 
he  ordered  them  not  to  take  staves  (Luke  ix.  3.  Mark  vi.  8.), 
that  is,  only  one  staff  or  walking-stick,  without  making  pro- 
vision of  a  spare  one,  as  was  common  in  long  journeys. 

*^  The  pascnal  lamb  was  to  be  eaten  with  unMavenel  bread, 
on  pain  of  being  cut  off  from  Israel,  or  excommunicated ; 
though  some  critics  understand  this  of  being  ptit  to  death. 
The  reason  of  this  injunction  was,  partly  to  remind  them  of 
the  hardships  they  had  sustained  in  Egypt,  unleavened  being 
more  heavy  and  less  palatable  than  leavened  bread ;  on  which 
account  it  is  called  the  bread  of  affliction  (Deut.  xvi.  3.) ; 
and  partly  to  commemorate  the  speed  of  their  deliverance 
or  departure  from  thence,  which  was  such,  that  they  had  not 
sufficient  time  to  leaven  their  bread ;  it  is  expressly  said,  that 
their  **  dough  was  not  leavened,  because  they  were  thrust  out 
of  Egypt  and  could  not  tarry  (Exod.  xii.  39.);  and  on  this 
account  it  was  enacted  into  a  standing  law,  ^  Thou  sfaalt  eat 
unleavened  bread,  even  the  bread  of  afniction ;  for  thou  earnest 
forth  out  of  Egypt  in  haste.'  (Deut.  xvi.  3.)  This  rite, 
therefore,  was  not  only  observed  at  the  first  passover,  but  in 
all  succeeding  ages."*  But  from  the  metaphorical  erase  in 
which  the  term  leaven  is  used,^  this  prohibition  is  supposed 
to  have  had  a  moral  view ;  and  that  the  divine  legislator's 
intention  was,  that  the  Israelites  should  cleanse  their  minds 
from  malice,  envy,  and  hypocrisy;  in  a  word,  from  the  leaven 
of  Egypt.  In  consequence  of  this  injunction,  the  Hebrews, 
as  well  as  the  modem  Jews,  have  always  taken  particular 
care  to  search  for  all  the  leaven  that  might  be  in  their  houses, 
and  to  bum  it^ 

The  passover  was  likewise  to  be  eaten  "  with  bitter  heibs :" 
this  was  doubtless  prescribed  as  "  a  memorial  of  their  severs 
bondage  in  Egypt,  which  made  their  lives  bitier  unto  them; 
and  possibly  Sso  to  denote  that  the  haste,  in  which  they  de- 
parted, compelled  them  to  gather  such  wild  herbs  as  most 
readily  presented  themselves.  To  this  sauce  the  Jews  after^ 
wards  added  another,  made  of  dates,  raisins,  and  several  in- 
gredients beaten  together  to  theconsistence  of  mustard,  which 
IS  called  charoseth,  and  is  designed  to  represent  the  clay  in 
which  their  forefaUiers  ¥nrought  while  they  were  in  bondage 
to  the  Egyptians. 

«( It  was  further  prescribed,  that  they  should  eat  the  flesh 
of  the  lamb,  without  breaking  any  of  his  bones.  (Exod.  xii. 
46.)  This  the  latter  Jews  understand,  not  of  the  smaller 
bones,  but  only  of  the  greater  which  had  marrow  in  them. 
Thus  was  this  rite  also  intended  to  denote  tibeii  being  in 
haste,  not  having  time  to  break  the  bones  and  suck  out  the 
marrow." 

Lastly,  **  it  was  ordered  that  nothing  of  the  paschal  lamb 
should  remain  till  the  morning;  but,  if  it  were  not  ^i  eaten, 
it  was  to  be  consumed  by  fire.  (Exod.  xiL  10.)  The  same 
law  was  extended  to  all  euchanstical  sacrifices  (Lev.  xxii. 
30.) ;  no  part  of  which  was  to  be  left,  or  set  by,  lest  it  should 
be  corrupted,  or  converted  to  any  profane  or  common  use,— 
an  injunction  which  was  designeid,  no  doubt,  to  maintain  the 
honour  of  sacrifices,  and  to  teach  the  Jews  to  treat  vnth 
reverence  whatever  was  consecrated  more  especiaUy  to  the 
service  of  God."» 

Such  were  the  circumstances  under  which  the  first  passover 
was  celebrated  by  the  Israelites ;  for,  after  they  were  settled  ' 
in  the  land  of  Canaan,  they  no  longer  ate  it  standing,  but  the 
guests  reclined  on  their  left  arms  upon  couches  placed  round 

exclaims,  Yea,  though  Ivalk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I 
toiUfear  no  evil :  for  thou  art  with  me,  thy  boo  and  thy  staff  they  coinfort 
me, 

•  Jennings's  Jcwisli  Antiquities,  book  ill  ch.  iv.  pp.4<i8-^0.  (LoBdoo, 
1823.  8vo.) 

Vligiitfoot's  Worki^  vol.  I  pp.  953,  9».  Allen's  Modern  Judaism,  p.  381. 
1  See  Matt.  xvi.  6.  St  Paul,  writing  to  Uie  Corinthians  a  short  tune  t>e* 
fore  the  passover,  exhorts  them  to  cleanse  out  the  old  loaven  of  lewdoeM 
by  casting  the  incestuous  person  out  of  the  church ;  and  to  keep  the/eatt 
(of  the  I^ord's  supner)  not  with  the  old  leaven  of  sensuality  and  uocicas. 
ness,  with  which  tney  were  formerly  corrupted,  neither  with  the  leaoen 
qf  malice  and  wickednete^  but  with  the  unleavened  bread  (or  qualities)  o/ 
sincerity  and  truth.  Macknight  on  1  Cor.  v.  7,  &  ;  who  observes,  that  rt  w 
probable  from  this  passage  that  the  disciples  of  Christ  began  very  early  to 
celebrate  the  Loni's  supper  with  peculiar  solemnity,  annuaQy,  on  the  day 
on  which  tlie  Redeemer  suffered,  which  was  the  day  of  the  Jewish  ]M9I> 
over,  called  in  modem  language  Eaeler.  It  is  with  beautiful  proprirtyi 
therefore,  that  this  passage  of  Saint  Paul  is  Introduced  by  the  Anglicaa 
Church  among  the  occasional  versicles  for  Easter  Sunday. 

•  Jennings's  Jewish  AntlqulUes,  book  Ui.  ch.  iv.  pp.  470^  471. 
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the  table.  (John  xiii.  83.)  This  postme,  •eeoxding  to  the 
TaliQQdicai  writers,  was  an  einblein  of  that  rest  and  frecnlom 
which  God  bad  granted  to  the  children  of  Israel  by  bringing 
them  out  of  Egypt.  This  custom  of  reclining  at  table,  over 
oiDe  another's  boeom,  was  a  siga  of  equality  and  strict  union 
among  the  guests;* 

Dr.  Ljghtfbot  has  collected  from  the  Talmud  a  variety  of 
paassffee  relative  to  the  Jewish  mode  of  celebrating  the  pase> 
over  ;  Trom  which  we  have  abridged  the  following  particulars, 
as  they  are  calculated  materially  to  illustrate  the  evangelical 
history  of  our  Lord*s  lastpassover,  recorded  in  Matu  xxvi. 
Mark  xiv.  Luke  xni.  and  John  xiii. 

( 1 .)  The  guests  being  placed  around  the  table,  they  mingled 
a  cop  of  wine  with  water,  over  which  the  master  of  ttie  family 
for,  if  two  or  more  families  were  united,  a  person  deputed 
tor  the  purpose)  save  thanks,  and  then  drank  it  off.  The 
tbanksffiving  for  the  wine  was  to  this  effect,  ^*  Bktstd  be  thmi^ 
O  Ldxrd^  who  haxi  ereaied  ihe^fruU  cf  the  vine,-^^  and  for  the 
day,  as  follows-**^  Bieaeed  be  that*  far  this  good  day^  and  for 
ihts  huly  conmeaiion^  which  thou  hast  given  tu  for  joy  and  re- 
joicing  /  Blessed  be  thou^  0  Lord^  who  hast  sanetijied  Israel 
and  the  times  /"  Of  these  cups  of  wine  they  drank  four  in 
the  course  of  the  ordinance. 

(2.)  They  then  washed  their  hands,  after  which  the  table 
f I     •  • 
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fumiehed  with  the  paschal  lamb,  roasted  whole,  with 
bitterfaerbs,  and  with  two  cakes  of  unleavened  bread,  together 
with  the  remains  of  the  peace-offerinflrs  sacrificed  on  the  pre- 
ceding;: day,  and  the  charoseth,  or  thick  sauce,  above  men- 


(3.)  The  officiator,  or  person  presidinff,  then  took  a  small 
piece  of  salad,  and  having  blessed  God  for  creating  the  fruit 
of  the  ground,  he  ate  it,  as  fdso  did  the  other  ffuests :  after 
irhich  all  die  dishes  were  removed  from  the  table,  that  the 
children  might  inouire  and  be  instructed  in  the  nature  of  the 
feast.  (Bz<w.xii.^,26.)  The  text  on  which  they  generally 
discoursed  was  Deut.  xxvi.  &— 11.  In  like  manner  our  Sa- 
viour makes  use  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  to 
declare  the  great  meroy  of  God  in  our  redemption;  for  it 
shows- forth  the  Lord's  death  till  he  come  to  judee  the  world. 
The  ^^continnal  remembrance  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  benefits  we  receive  thereby,"  which  hae 
been  observed  ever  since  the  time  of  the  apostles,  is  a  per- 
manent and  irrefragable  argument  for  the  reality  of  that 
full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice,  oblation,  and  satisfoction 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,"  which  was  made  by  Jesus 
Christ  **by  his  one  oblatioB  of  himself"  upon  the  cross;  in 
oppofijtioB  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  deny  the  divinity  of 
our  Saviour,  and  the  vicarious  nature  of  his  death. 

(4.)  Then  replacing  the  supper,  they  explained  the  import 
of  the  bitter  herbs  and  paschal  lamb ;  and  over  the  second 
cup  of  wine  repeated  the  hundred  and  thirteenth  and  hundred 
and  foofteenth  psalms,  with  an  eucharistic  prayer. 

(5.^  The  hands  were  again  washed,  accompanied  by  an 
ejacumtory  praver;  after  which  the  master  of  the  house  pro- 
ceeded to  break  and  bless  a  cake  of  the  unleavened  bread, 
which  he  distrihnted  among  the  guests,  reserving  half  of  the 
cake  beneath  a  napkin,  if  necessary,  for  the  e^hteomen^  or 
last  morsel ;  for  the  rule  was,  to  cmtclude  with  eating  a 
small  piece  of  the  paschal  lam^,  or,  alitor  Ae  destraction  of 
the  temple,  of  unleavened  bread.'  in  like  manner  our  Lord, 
upon  instituting  the  sacrament  of  the  encharist,  which  was 
prefijgured  by  the  passover,  took  bread ;  and  having  blessed 
or  given  thanks  to  God,  he  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  his  disci- 
ples, sayiiig,  ThAce,  eat,  this  is  ^that  is,  signifies]  my  body, 
Ufhieh  is  giwenfor  you.  This  do  m  remembrttnee  of  me,  (  Matt, 
xxvi.  36.  Mark  xiv.  93.  Lukexxii.  19.  1  Cor.  xi.  33, 24.)  In 
the  communion  service  of  the  Anglican  church,  the  spirit 
and  design  both  of  the  type  and  antitype  are  most  expres- 
sively condensed  into  one  point  of  view  in  the  following 
address  to  the  communicant : — ^^  Take  and  eat  this  in  ri- 
HEMBRAircx  that  Christ  died  for  thkk,  and  feed  upon  him  in 
thy  heart  by  faith,  with  thank^imng.^* 

(6.)  They  then  ate  the  rest  of  me  cake  with  the  bitter 

t  This  ciutDm,  Beaoflobre  weU  obwrvet,  wU  explain  MvenI  pasugea 
of  Scripture,  particolarlj  tbOM  in  which  ■nentioD  U  made  of  Abreham's 
boaom  (Luke  XTi.  22.X  and  of  the  8on*a  being  in  the  batwn  of  the  Father. 
(John  L  la  eompared  wich  PhiL  li.  6.  aad  John  jdil.  23.) 

•  lo  thia  part  of  the  paaehal  eeremonv,  umaag  the  modern  Jew*,  after 
the  inaater  of  the  houae  has  reaerved  the  portion  for  ^e  avhieomettf  tlie 
bone  of  the  tamb  aad  the  e«r  are  talcen  off  the  diah,  and  all  at  table  lay 
bold  of  the  diah  and  wej^—^Lof  tkie  is  for  sii^iifiM]  the  hrtad  of  qfflic- 
tiom,  vofdeh  amr  OMcestore  au  in  the  tamd  of  Egypt ;  let  aU  thoee  who  are 
hungry  eat  thereof;  and  all  who  are  neeeeeitouSj  come,  and  celebrate  the 
Pumwer."  Form  of  Piayera  for  the  Faattiala  of  Peaaover  and  Pente- 
coct,  aceordmfc  lo  the  euatom  of  the  Spaniah  and  PortugueM- Jewi^ 
lited  ftom  the  Hebrew  bj  Davtd  Levi,  p.  90. 


herbs,  dtppug  the  bread  into  the  charoseth,  or  sauce.  To 
this  practice  the  evangelists  Matthew  (xxvi.  81 — ^96.)  and 
MariE  (xiv.  18 — 31.)  manifestly  allnde;  and  into  this  sauce 
our  Saviour  is  supposed  to  have  dipped  the  sop  which  he 
gave  to  Judas.  (John  xiii.  26.) 

^7.)  Next  they  ate  the  flesh  of  the  peace-oiferings  which 
had  been  sacrificed  on  the  fourteenth  dav,  and  then  the  flesh 
of  the  paschal  lamb,  which  was  followed  by  returning  thanks 
to  Goo,  and  a  second  washing  of  hands. 

(8.)  A  third  cup  of  wine  was  then  filled,  over  which  they 
blessed  God,  or  said  grace  after  meat  rwhence  it  was  called 
the  cup  of  blessing),  and  drank  it  off.  To  this  circumstance 
St.  Paul  particularly  alludes  when  he  says,— 7%€  cup  ofbkfiS' 
ing  which  we  bless,  ts  it  not  the  communion  off  he  blood  of  Christ? 
(1  Cor.  X.  16.)  It  was  also  at  this  part  oi  the  paschal  supper 
that  our  Lord  took  the  cup,  saying.  This  is  the  new  tbstamemt 
(rather  eovencmt)  w  my  blood,  which  is  shedfvr  you,  and  for 
many,  fur  the  remission  or  siifs.  (Luke  xxii.  30.  Matt.  xxvi. 
27.)  The  cu^  here  is  put  for  wme:  and  covenant  is  pot  for 
the  token  or  sign  of  the  covenant  The  wine,  as  represent* 
ing  Christ's  blood,  answers  to  the  blood  of  the  passover, 
which  typified  it;  and  the  remission  of  sins  here,  answers  to 
the  passing  over  there,  and  preserving  from  death.* 

(9.)  Lastly,  a  fourth  cup  of  wine  was  filled,  called  die  eup 
of  the  hallel :  over  it  they  completed,  either  by  sing[ing  or 
recitation,  the  great  hallel,  or  hymn  of  praise,  consisting  <9f 
psalms  cxv.  to  cxviii.  inclusive,  with  a  prayer,  and  so  con- 
cluded."^ In  like  manner  our  Lord  and  nis  disciples,  when 
they  had  sung  a  hymn,  departed  to  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
(Matt.  xxvi.  30.    Mark  xiv.  26.) 

3.  With  regard  to  the  mystical  sigmfication  of  the  pass- 
over,  we  know  generally  from  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  v.  7.),  who 
calls  Jesus  Christ  our  passover,  that  this  Jewish  sacrament 
had  a  typical  reference  to  him :  but  concerning  the  points  of 
resemblance  between  the  type  and  anti-type,  learned  men 
are  not  agreed.  Godwin^  has  enumerated  thirteen  points  of 
coincidence ;  Dr.  Ligfatfoot,*  seventeen  t  and  Keach,'  nineteen^ 
Tiie  most  judicious  arrangement  of  this  subject  which  we 
have  seen  is  that  of  Herman  Witsius,^  who  has  treated  it 
under  four  general  heads,  viz.  the  person  of  Christ,— dus 
sufferings  he  bore  for  us,— the  fruits  of  those  sufferinffs,— 
and  die  manner  in  wiiich  we  are  made  partakers  of  tnenu 
As,  however,  many  of  the  analogies  which  Witsius  has  traced 
between  the  passover  and  the  death  of  Christ  are  very  fanci- 
ful, his  arrangement  only  has  been  adopted  in  the  following 
observations  :— 

(1.)  The  PxnsoN  or  Cmisr  was  tvpifibd  bt  the  Paa- 
CHAL  Lamb. 

*'  The  animal  sacrifice  at  the  passover  was  to  be  a  lamb 
without  blemish.  TExod.  xii.  6.)  Christ  is  styled  the  Lamb 
of  God,  which  taketh  awav  the  sin  of  the  world  (John  L 
20.  36.);  a  lamb  vrithont  blemish  and  without  spot.  (1  Pet. 
i.  19.  See  Isa.  liil.  7.)  The  paschal  lamb  was  to  be  one 
of  the  flock.  Christ  the  Word  who  was  made  flesh,  and 
dwelt  among  us  (John  i.  14.),  was  taken  from  the  midst  of 
the  people,  being  in  all  things  made  like  unto  his  brethren." 
(Heb.il.  17.)i 

(3.)  The  SurrEKuros  and  Death  or  Chbist  were  also 

TYPIFIED  BT  THE  pASCHAL  LaMB  IN  VARIOUS  PARTICULARS. 

^  The  sacrifice  of  the  passover  differed  from  other  saeri* 

•  Clarke  on  the  Eucharist,  p.  99.  On  this  part  of  the  institution  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  Dr.  Lirhifoot  has  the  following  admirable  remarks:—"  This 
is  my  blood  of  thtf  New  Testament.  Not  only  the  seal  of  the  covenant, 
but  ue  sanction  of  the  new  covenant.  The  end  of  the  M oaaic  economy, 
and  the  confirming  of  a  new  one.  The  confirmation  of  the  old  covenant 
waa  by  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goatt  (Exod.  xxiv.  Ileb.  Ix).  because 
blood  waa  stUI  10  be  shed :  the  confirmation  of  the  new  was  by  a  cup  of 
wine ;  because  under  the  new  covenant  there  is  no  fiirther  shedding  of 
blood.  As  it  is  here  said  of  the  cup,  This  ctip  is  the  Neu>  Testament  in 
my  blood;  eo  it  might  be  said  of  thr  nip  of  blood.  (Exod.  xxiv.)  That  eup 
woe  the  Old  Testament  in  the  blood  of  Chriet :  there  all  the  articles  of  that 
covenant  beins  read  over,  Moses  sprinkled  all  the  people  with  blood,  and 
said,  This  is  the  blood  of  the  covenant  which  God  hath  made  with  you ;  and 
thus  that  old  covenant^  or  testimonv,  was  confirmed.  In  like  manner, 
Christ,  having  published  all  tlie  articles  of  the  new  covenant,  he  tak^sthe 
cup  of  vrine,  and  gives  them  to  drink,  and  saith.  This  is  the  New  7'esta' 
ment  in  my  bloody  &nd  thus  the  new  covenant  was  established."— <Works, 
vol.  li.  p.  2B0.)    Hor.  Heb.  on  Matt.  xxvi.  27. 

•  IJchtfoot's  Temple  Service,  c.  xiii.  (Works,  vol.  I.  pp.  959—967.)  See 
also  Mr.  Ainsworth's  learned  and  interesting  notes  on  Exod.  xii.  in  bia 
Annotations  on  the  Pentateuch. 

•  Godwin's  Moses  and  Aaron,  pp.  114, 115. 

•  Lightfoot's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  1008,  1009. 

1  Reach's  Key  to  Scripture  Metaphors,  pp.  979,  980.  2d  edlL  .  See  also 
M'Ewen  on  the  Types,  pp.  148—152. 

•  Wltshis,  de  CEcononiia  Fcederum,  lib.  iv.  c.  9.  M3»— 58.  or  vol.  ii.  pp. 
275—282.  of  the  EngUsh  transUtion.    Witsius's  View  of  the  Mystical  Ini- 

Krt  of  the  Passover  has  been  abridged  by  Dr.  Jennings.     Jewish  Antiq. 
okiiLch.  iv.p0.4?»-477. 

•  ChevBlUer'B  Hulaean  Lectare%  on  the  Historical  Types  of  the  OI4 
TMtament,  p.  2B6k 
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fices,  in  bdiog  a  )rab1ic  act  of  the  whole  people :  it  was  to  be 
slain  by  *  the  whole  assembly  of  the  congregation  of  Israel.' 
(Exod.  xii.  6.)  The  chief  priests,  and  the  rulers,  and  the 
people,  were  consenting  to  the  death  of  Jesus.  (Luke  xxiii. 
13.)  The  blood  of  the  passover  was,  at  its  first  institution, 
o  be  sprinkled  upon  the  lintel,  and  the  two  side-posts  (Exod. 
xii.  7.  32.),  for  the  protection  of  the  people;  and  in  the  sub- 
sequent celebration  of  the  paschal  sacrifice,  'the  priests 
sprinkled  the  blood  which  they  received  of  the  hand  of  the 
Levites.*  (2  Chron.  xxx.  16.  xxxv.  11.)  It  is  by  the  sprink- 
ling of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  our  consciensee  are 
purged  j^Heb.  ix.  14.),  and  protection  and  salvation  obtained. 
(Heb.  xii.  24.  iPet.  i.  2.)  The  passover  was  to  be  eaten 
b^r  the  Israelites,  in  the  character  of  travellers,  with  their 
ioins  girded,  their  shoes  upon  their  feet,  and  their  stafiT  in 
their  hand.  (Exod.  xii.  11.)  They,  for  whom  Christ  is  sa- 
crificed, are  compared  to  strangers  and  pilgrims  (1  Pet.  ii. 
11.),  and  are  commanded  to  stand,  having  their  loins  girt 
about  with  truth,  and  having  on  the  breast{)late  of  righteous- 
ness, and  their  feet  shod  witn  the  preparation  of  the  gospel 
of  peace.  (Eph.  vi.  15.)  The  Israelites  were  to  eat  the  pass- 
over  in  haste.  (Exod.  xii.  11.)  We  are  to  give  diligence  to 
make  our  calling  and  election  sure  (2  Pet.  i.  10.) ;  and  to 
fiee  for  refuge  to  lay  hold  upon  the  hope  set  before  us.  (Heb. 
Ti.  18.)  The  passover  was  to  be  sacrificed  only  in  the  tabeN 
nacle,  and  afterwards  only  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 
(Deut.  xvi.  5,  6.)  Neither  could  it  be  that  Christ  should 
perish  out  of  Jerusalem.  (Luke  xiii.  33.)  The  month,  and 
day  of  the  month,  on  which  the  passover  was  to  be  sacrificed 
by  the  Israelites,  is  laid  down  with  accuracy.  And  on  the 
very  day  on  which  the  passover  ought  to  be  slain  f  Luke 
xxii.  7.  *£y «  £^l  BvurBsu  to  9rdL<r^A\  and  on  which  Christ 
celebrated  the  paschal  feast  with  ms  disciples,  he  endured 
his  agony  and  bloody  sweat ;  and  he  suffered  death  upon  the 
eross,  on  the  day  when,  at  least  the  scribes  and  Pharisees, 
and  some  of  the  principal  men  among  the  Jews,  did  *  eat  the 
passover.'  (John  xviii.  26.)  Further,  not  a  bone  of  the  pas- 
chal victim  was  to  be  broken,  (Exod.  xii.  46.)— ii  typical  cir- 
cumstance, which  the  evangelist  specially  notices  as  fulfilled 
in  the  person  of  Jesus  Chnst.  ( Jonn  xix.  32—^6.^ 
'  *'  Another  peculiarity  in  the  paschal  offering  is  tne  time  of 
the  day  at  which  it  was  api>ointed  to  be  slain.  '  The  whole 
assembly  of  the  congregation  shall  kill  it  in  the  evening,' 
(Exod.  xii.  6.) ;  or,  as  tiie  expression  is  rendered  in  the  mar- 
gin, between  the  two  evenings.— -Now  at  the  very  time  ap- 
pointed for  the  sacrifice  of  the  paschal  lamb,  between  the 
two  evenings,  Christ  our  passover  was  sacrificed  for  us.  The 
scene  of  suffering  began  at  the  third  hour  of  the  day.  (Mark 
zv.  25.)  And  at  the  sixth  hour  there  was  darkness  over  all 
the  land  until  the  ninth  hour.  (Matt,  xxvii.  45.  Mark  xv.  33. 
Luke  xxiii.  44.)  And  about  the  ninth  hour,  Jesus  cried  with 
a  loud  voice,  and  gave  up  the  ghost.  (Matt,  xxvii.  46.  50. 
Mark  xv.  34.  37.)'^ 
(3.)  Sbvbral  of  thb  Fruits  or  Christ's  Drath  were 

REMARKABLY  TYPIFIED  BY  THE  SACRiriCB  OF  THB  PaSCHAL 

Lamb. 

Such  are  "  protection  and  salvation  by  his  blood,  of  which 
the  sprinkling  of  the  dooi^posts  with  the  blood  of  the  lamb, 
and  tne  safe^  which  the  Israelites  by  that  means  enjoyed 
from  the  plague  that  spread  through  all  the  families  of  the 
Egyptians,  was  a  designed  and  illustrious  emblem.  In  allu- 
sion to  this  type,  the  qlood  of  Christ  is  called  the  blood  of 
tprinkling,  (1  Pet.  i.  2.  Heb.  xii.  24.)  Immediately  upon  the 
Israelites  eating  the  first  passover,  they  were  delivered  from 
their  Egyptian  slavery,  and  restored  to  full  liberty,  of  which 
they  had  been  deprived  for  many  years ;  and  such  is  the  fruit 
of  tne  death  of  Christ,  in  a  spiritual  and  much  nobler  sense, 
to  all  that  believe  in  him ;  lor  he  hath  thereby  '*  obtained 
eternal  redemption  for  us,"  and  *'  brought  us  into  the  glorious 
liberty  of  the  children  of  God."  (Heb.  ix.  12.  Rom.  viii. 
21.)' 

(4.)  The  Manner  in  which  we  are  to  be  made  Par- 
takers OF  THE  BLESSED  Fruits  OF  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ, 
were  also  represented  by  lively  Emblems  in  the  Pass- 
over. 

**  The  paschal  lamb  was  ordered  to  be  slain,  and  his  blood 
was  directed  to  be  sprinkled  upon  the  lintel  and  the  dooi^ 
posts  of  each  dwelling  occupied  by  God's  chosen  people ; 
that,  when  the  angel  smote  the  Egyptians,  he  migntpass 
over  the  houses  of  the  Israelites  and  leave  them  secure  from 
danger :  in  a  similar  manner,  by  the  blood  of  Christ  alone, 

I  CtaeTanier*B  Lectures,  pp.  287—289. 

•  JenniogB't  Jewish  AntiquiUes,  book  lit  ch.  iv.  pp.  474, 475. 


shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins,  can  the  impendingr 
vnrath  of  heaven  be  averted  from  sinful  man.  Before  the 
blood  of  our  Lord  was  sprinkled  upon  his  church,  we  stood 
(as  it  were)  without,  exposed,  like  the  Egyptians,  to  the 
vengeance  of  a  justly  incensed  God  :  but  now  his  precious 
blood-shedding,  like  the  sprinkled  blood  of  the  paschal  Iamb, 
is  our  safety  and  defence,  so  that  the  anger  of  Jehovah  maj 
pass  over  us.  The  death  of  the  paschal  lamb  was  for  the 
deliverance  of  the  Levitical  church ;  yet,  if  any  negligent  or 
unbelieving -Israelite  availed  not  himself  of  the  proffered 
refuge,  he  perished  undistinguished  with  the  Egyptians : 
thus  likewise  the  death  of  the  Lamb  of  God  was  tor  the  de- 
liverance of  the  Christian  church  ;  but,  if  any  one  claims  to 
be  a  Christian  in  name,  while  yet  he  renounces  the  doctrine 
of  pardon  and  acceptance  tlirough  the  sprinkled  blood  of  the 
Messiah,  he  then  places  himself  without  the  doors  of  the 
church,  and  will  be  strictly  judged  according  to  his  works 
by  a  law  which  pronounces  that  man  accursM  who  observes 
not  with  undematmg  punctuality  all  the  commandments 
which  it  has  enjoined.  (Gal.  iii.  10.)  From  the  creation  to 
the  day  of  judgment,  there  have  been,  and  are,  and  can  be^ 
no  more  than  two  covenants ;  that  of  works,  and  that  of  grace. 
Under  the  one  or  ^e  other  of  these  compacts,  every  man 
must  arrange  himself."* 

Lastly,  Sie  passover  was  to  be  eaten  with  unleavened 
bread  :  nor  is  it  in  vain  that  leaven  is  so  often  and  so  expre.«»ly 
forbidden  to  those  who  are  invited  to  eat  of  the  lamb ;  for  in 
Scripture  leaven  is  the  symbol  of  corruption,  and  especially 
of  hypocrisy.  Hence,  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  Christ  the  true 
paschal  lamb,  exhorts  Christians  to  keep  the  feaxt^  not  with 
old  leaven^  neither  with  leaven  of  malice  and  wiekednete^  but  with 
the  unleaoenedhjesid  ofeineerttyand  truth.  (3  Cor.  v.  7,  8.)' 

On  the  second  day  of  the  festival  (the  sixteenth  of  the 
month  Nisan)  was  offered  the  sheaf  of  the  first-fruits  of  the 
barley  harvest,  which  vras  usually  ripe  at  this  season,  as  a 
grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  goodness  of  God,  in  bestow- 
mg  upon  them  both  the  former  and  the  latter  rains  (Jer.  ▼. 
24T),  and  also  of  his  right  to  confer  or  withhold  them  as 
he  pleases.  It  was  accompanied  with  a  particular  sacri- 
fice, the  circumstances  of  which  are  detailed  in  Lev.  xxiii. 

V,  The  second  of  the  three  great  Jewish  festivals  was  the 
Feast  or  Pentecost,  which  is  called  by  various  names  in 
the  Sacred  Writings ;  as  thefiaxt  of  weeks  (Exod.  xxxiv.  22. 
Deut.  xvi.  10.  16.J,  because  it  was  celebrated  seven  weeks 
or  a  week  of  weeks  after  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread ; 
— the  feagt  of  harvest  ([^Exod.  xxiii.  16.),  and  also  the  day  of 
first-fruits  CSma.  xvhi.  26.\  because  on  this  day  the  Jfews 
offered  thanksgivings  to  God  for  the  bounties  of  harvest,  and 
presented  to  him  3ie  first-fruits  of  the  wheat  harvest,  in 
Dread  baked  of  the  new  com.  (Exod.  xxiii.  16.  Lev.  xxiii. 
14—21.  Num.  xxviii.  26—31.)  The  form  of  thanksgiving 
for  this  occasion  is  given  in  Deut.  xxvi.  5^10.  On  this  day 
also  was  commemorated  the  giving  of  the  law  on  Mount 
Sinai.  The  Greek  word  Pentecost,  n§mau9^  (Acta  ii.  1. 
XX.  16.),  is  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  its  neing  kept 
on  the  fiftieth  day  afier  the  first  day  of  unleavened  oread. 
The  number  of  Jews  assembled  at  Jerusalem  on  this  ioyoos 
occasion  was  very  great*  lliis  festival  had  a  typicaf  refer- 
ence to  the  miraculous  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spint  upon  the 
apostles  and  first-fruits  of  the  Christian  church  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost  (corresponding  with  our  Whit-Sunday),  on  the 
fiftieth  day  after  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.* 

VI.  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  like  the  preceding  festi- 
val, continued  for  a  week.  It  was  instituted  to  commemo- 
rate the  dwelling  of  the  Israelites  in  tents  while  they 
wandered  in  the  desert.  (Lev.  xxiii.  34.  43.)  Hence  it  is 
called  by  St.  John  the  feast  of  tents  {<nurjiniyi*y  John  vii.  2.)' 
It  is  likewise  termed  the  feast  of  in^herings,  fExod.  xxiii. 
16.  xxxiv.  22.)  Further,  the  design  of  tnls  feast  was,  to 
return  thanks  to  God  for  the  fruits  of  the  vine,  as  well  as  of 
other  trees,  which  were  gathered  about  this  time,  and  also  to 
implore  his  blessing  upon  those  of  the  ensuing  year.  The 
following  were  the  principal  ceremonies  observ^  m  the  cele- 
bration of  this  feast  :— 

•  Faber'a  Hone  Motaicn,  toL  ii.  p.  273. 

«  Witauflon  the  Covenants,  book  vi.  ch.  ix.  S  54.  voL  ii.  p.  2B0. 

•  Acts  U.  9-U.    Josephus,  AnL  Jud.  til>.  ii.  c.  3.  S 1. 

•  Bchatzii  ArehaeoL  Hebr.  pp.  321—323.    ~ 
VOL  i.  p.  179.    Lightfoot'B  Works,  vol  i.  p.  9li 
vol.  iU.  p.  184.    Relandi  AnUq.  Hebr.  p.  47SL 
torn.  i.  pp.  172, 173. 

1  A  similar 


•  Bchnizii  AreiiaeoL  Hebr.  pp.  321—323.    Lamy's  Appan 

Ligtitfoot's  Works,  vol  i.  p.  960.   MichaeliVs  Commentaries, 


Lamy*s  Apparstus  ] 


Biblicus, 

aentaries, 

Alber,  Inst.  Herm.  Vet.  TesL 

appellatjoa  la  given  bj  Josephos,  AnL  Jnd.  Ub.  li.  c  S.  §5. 

Mb.  viii.  c.  4.  $T 
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1.  During  the  "whole  of  this  solemnity  they  were  obliged 
to  dwell  in  tents,  which  anciently  were  pittmed  on  thelat 
terrace-like  roofe  of  their  houses.  (Neh.  yiii.  16.) 

3.  Besides  the  ordinary  daily  sacrifices^  there  were  several 
extraordinary  ones  offered  on  this  occasion,  which  are  de- 
tailed in  Num.  xzix. 

3.  Durinff  the  continuance  of  this  feast,  they  carried  in 
their  hands  oranches  of  palm  trees,  olives,  citrons,  myrtles, 
and  willows  (Ley.  xziii.  40.  Neh.  viii.  15.  2  Macc.x.  7.)  ;> 
singing  Homma^  utve  I  begeeeh  thee  (Psal.  cxviii.  35.),  in 
which  words  thev  prayed  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah. 
These  branches  also  bore  the  name  of  Hosanna,  as  well  as 
all  the  days  of  the  feast.  In  the  same  manner  was  Jesus 
Christ  conducted  into  Jerasalem  by  the  believing  Jews,  who, 
considering  him  to  be  the  promised  Messiah,  expressed  their 
boundless  joy  at  finding  in  him  the  accomplishment  of  those 
petitions,  which  they  nad  so  qften  offered  to  God  for  his 
coming,  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles.  (Matu  xxi.  8, 9.)  Dur- 
log  its  continuance,  they  walked  in  procession  roand  the 
altar  with  the  above-mentioned  branches  in  their  hands,  amid 
&e  sound  of  trumpets,  singing  Hosanna ;  and  on  the  last  or 
seventh  day  of  the  feast,  they  compassed  ihe  altar  seven 
times.  This  was  called  the  Great  Hosanna.  To  this  last 
ceremony  St.  John  probably  alludes  in  Rev.  vii.  9, 10.,  where 
he  describes  the  saints  as  standing  before  the  throne,  **  clothed 
with  while  robes^  and  pabna  m  t&r  htrndsf  and  savings  Sal- 
9aiwn  to  our  God  which  sitUih  upon  the  throne*  and  unto  the 
Lamb:^ 

4.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  ceremonies  performed  at 
this  feast  in  the  later  period  of  the  Jewish  poliw,  was  the 
libation  or  pouring  out  of  water,  drawn  from  the  fountain  or 
pool  of  Siloamt  vipon  the  altar.  As,  according  to  the  Jews 
themselves,*  this  water  was  an  emblem  of  the  Holt  Spirit, 
Jesus  Christ  applied  the  ceremony  and  the  intention  of  it  to 
oimself  when  ne  ''cried,  saying,  If  any  man  thirsty  let  him 
come  unto  me  and  drinkj'^  (John  vii.  37.  39.) 

On  the  last  dav^  thai  great  day  of  the  feast  (John  vii.  37.), 
the  Jews  fetched  water  from  that  fountain  in  a  golden  pitcher, 
which  they  brought  through  the  water-gate  into  Uie  temple, 
with  great  rejoicmg.  The  ofiiciatiiijgr  pnest  poured  it,  mixed 
with  wine,  upon  the  morning  sacrif^,  as  it  lay  on  the  altar. 
The  Jews  seem  to  have  adopted  this  custom  (for  it  is  not 
ordained  in  the  law  of  Moses)  as  an  emblem  of  future  bless- 
ings, in  allusion  to  this  passage  of  Isaiah  (xii.  3.),  With 
joy  shall  ye  draw  water  out  of  the  wells  of  salvation :  expres- 
sions that  can  hardly  be  undferstood  of  any  benefits  afforded 
by  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  Water  was  offered  to  God  this 
day,  partly  in  reference  to  the  water  which  flowed  from  the 
rock  m  the  wilderness  H  Cor.  x.  4.),  but  chiefly  to  solicit 
L  the  a] 


the  blessing  of  rain  on  the  approaching  seed-timel* 

No  festival  was  celebrated  with  greater  rejoicing  than  this, 
which  Josephus  calls ''  a  most  holy  and  i^ost  eminent  feast. '*^ 
Dancing,  music,  and  feasting  were  the  accompaniments  of 
this  festival,  together  with  such  brilliant  illuminations  as 
lighted  the  whole  city  of  Jenisalem.  These  rejoicings  are 
Bunpoeed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  court  of  the  women,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  partakers  of  the  general  hilarity.^ 
in  ever^  seventh  year  the  law  of  Moses  was  also  read  in 
public,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people.  (Deut.  xxxi.  10 — 
12.  Neh,  viu.  18.) 

VII.  To  the  three  grand  annual  festivals  above  described, 
Moses  added  two  others,  which  were  celebrated  with  great 
solemnity,  though  the  presence  of  every  male  Israelite  was  not 
absolutely  reqmred. 

1.  The  firet  of  these  was  the  Feast  or  Trumpets,  and  was 
held  on  the  firet  and  second  days  of  the  month  Tisri,  which 
was  the  commencement  of  the  civil  year  of  the  Hebrews : 
this  feast  derived  its  name  from  the  Mowing  of  trumpets  in 

<  Lunj  adds,  that  the  Jewi  tied  theae  brenchea  with  gold  and  ailrer 
striDga,  or  with  ribands,  and  did  not  lay  them  aaide  the  whole  day  ;  carry- 
ing them  into  their  synagaffDea.  and  keepuig  them  by  them  while  they  were 
at  their  prayera.    App.  Bib.  vol  1.  p.  183. 

•  The  aense  of  the  Jews  ia  in  thia  matter  plainly  shown  by  the  following 
pasfaffe  of  the  Jeruaalem  Talmud :— "  Why  Is  it  called  the  place  or  house 
of  drawing  1  becanae  from  thence  they  draw  the  Holy  Spirit :  aa  it  is  writ- 
ten. And  T  e  shall  draw  water  with  joy  irom  the  wells  of  Salvation."    Wolfii 


ritazf* 


Lowth'a  Isaiah,  i 


Corae  PhiloL  in  N.  T.  on  John  vW.'^.  39.    Lowth'a  Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  p.  117. 

,  vol.  ii.  p.  117.    Doyly's  and  Mant's  Bible,  on  John 

«  Ant  Jud.  lib.  viii.  e.  4.  f  1.  The  greatness  of  these  rejoichigs,  and 
their  happening  at  the  time  of  vintage,  ledTacitaa  erroneously  to  auppose 
that  the  Jews  were  aecuatomed  to  aacrifice  to  Bacchus.  TaeiL  Hiat.  lib. 
V.  e.  &  (torn.  Kl.  p.  a6&  edit.  Bipont.)  . 

»  Schnl±U  Archaeol.  Heb.  up.  383—328.  RetamA  Antiq.  Heb.  p.  477. 
Ikeoii  Antiq.  Ueb.  pp.  134, 1%.  Ushtfoot's  Worlcs,  vol.  i.  p.  964.  vol.  ii. 
pp.Gll-€4a  Leusden's  Philohwos  Hebrao-MiAus,  p.  296.  Beausobre's 
Introd  to  the  New  Test.  cBp^  WatMn's  Tracts,  voL  iii.  pp.  2M,  22&)  Bar- 
■ar'sObMrratk»i^Tol.Lp.l&  rr--««i       y 


the  temple  with  more  than  usual  solemnity.  (Num.  zxix.  1. 
Lev.  uiii.  84.)  On  this  festival  they  abstained  from  all 
labour  (Lev.  xxiii.  25.),  and  offered  particular  sacrifices  to 
God,  which  are  described  in  Num.  xzix.  1^-6. 

3.  The  other  feast  alluded  to  was  the  Fast  or  Fkast  or 
Expiation,  or  Day  or  Atonbmcnt;  which  day  the  Jews 
observed  as  a  most  strict  fast,  abstaining  from  all  servile 
work,  taking  no  food,  and  afflicting  their  souls,  (Lev.  xxiii.  27 
— 300  Ofall  the  sacrifices  ordained  by  the  Mosaic  law,  the 
sacrince  of  the  atonement  was  the  most  solemn  and  import 
ant :  it  was  offered  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month  Tisn,  by 
the  high-priest  alone,  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  nation. 

"  On  this  day  only,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  was  the  high- 
priest  permitted  to  enter  the  sanctuary,**  and  not  even  then 
without  due  preparation,  under  pain  of  death;  all  others 
being  excluded  from  the  tabernacle  during  the  whole  cere- 
mony. (Lev.  xvi.  2.  17.)  Previously  to  his  entrance  he  was 
to  wash  himself  in  water,  and  to  put  on  the  holy  linen  gar- 
ments, with  the  mitre ;  and  to  bring  a  young  bullock  into  the 
outer  sanctuary,  and  present  it  before  the  Lord  to  be  a  sin- 
offering  for  hin>eelf  and  his  household,  including  the  priests 
and  Levites,  and  a  ram  also  for  a  burntroffering.  (xvi.  3,  4.) 
Next,  he  was  to  take  two  young  goats,  and  present  them 
before  the  Lord,  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  to  be  a  sin- 
offering  for  the  whole  congregation  of  Israel,  and  a  ram  also 
for  a  burnt-offering,  (xvi.  5.)  He  was  then  to  cast  lots  upon 
tlie  two  goats,  which  of  them  should  be  sacrificed  as  a  sin- 
offering  to  the  Lord^  and  which  should  be  let  go  for  a  scape- 
goat into  the  wilderness.  After  this,  he  was  first  to 
sacrifice  the  bullock  as  a  sin-offering  for  himself  and  his 
household,  and  to  take  some  of  the  blood  into  the  inner 
sanctuary,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  censer  with  incense  burning, 
kindled  at  the  sacred  fire  on  the  altar,  and  to  sprinkle  the  blood 
with  his  finger  upon  the  mercy-seat,  and  before  it,  seven 
times,  to  purify  it  from  the  pollution  it  mi^t  be  supposed  to 
have  contracted  from  his  sins  and  transgressions  during  the 
preceding  year.  He  was  then  to  sacrifice  the  allotted  goat 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  nation,  and  to  enter  the. inner  sanc- 
tuary a  second  time,,  and  to  sprinkle  it  with  blood  as  before, 
to  purify  it  from  the  pollution  of  the  people's  sins  and  trans- 
gressions of  the  foregoing  year.  After  which,  he  was  to 
purify,  in  like  manner,  the  taDernacle  and  the  altar.  He  was 
next  to  bring  the  live  goat,  and  lay  both  his  hands  upon  its 
head,  and  confess  over  him  all  the  iniquities,  transgressions, 
and  sins  of  the  children  of  Israel,  putting  them  upon  the  head 
of  the  goat,  and  then  to  send  him  away  by  the  tiand  of  a  fit 
pereon  into  the  wilderness,  to  bear  away  upon  him  all  their 
iniquities  to  a  land  of  separation,  where  they  should  be 
remembered  no  more.  After  this  atonement  he  was  to  put 
off  his  linen  garments,  and  leave  them  in  the  sanctuary,  and 
to  wash  himself  again  in  water,  and  put  on  his  usual  gar- 
ments ;  and  then  to  offer  burnt-offerings  for  himself  and  for 
the  people,  at  the  evening  sacrifice.  (Lev.  xvi.  3 — ^28.)  The 
whole  of  this  process  seems  to  be  typical  or  prefigurative  of 
the  grand  atonement  to  be  made  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
worla  by  Jesus  Christ,  the  high-priest  of  our  profession  (Heb. 
iii.  !•),  and  a  remarkable  analogy  thereto  may  be  traced  in 
the  couree  of  our  Lord's  ministry.  He  began  it  with  per- 
sonal purification  at  his  baptism,  to  fulfil  a/Tlegal  righteous* 
ness.  (Matt  iii.  13 — 15.)  immediately  afler  his  baptism,  he 
was  led,  by  the  impulse  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  into  the  wilder- 
ness, as  the  true  scape-goat,  who  bore  away  our  infirmities, 
and  carried  off  our  diseases.  (Isa.  liii.  4 — 6.  Matt.  viii.  17.) 
Immediately  before  his  crucifixion,  he  was  afflicted,  and  his  soul 
UMis  exceeding  sorrowful  unto  death,  when  he  was  to  be  made 
a  sin-offering  like  the  allotted  goat  (Psal.  xl.  12.  Isa.  liii.  7. 
Matt.  xxvi.  38.  2  Cor.  v.  21.  Heb.  i.  3.) ;  and  his  sweat,  as 
great  drops  of  blood,  falling  to  the  ground,  corresponded  to  the 
sprinkling  of  the  mercy-seat  (Luke  xxii.  44.)  ;  and  when,  to 
prepare  for  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  he  consecrated  himself  in 
prayer  to  God  (John  xvii.  1 — 5.  Matt.  xxvi.  39 — 46.) ;  and 
then  prayed  for  his  household,  his  apostles,  and  disciples 
(John  xvii.  6— 9.V  and  for  all  future  belie  vera  on  him  by 
their  preaching.  (John  xvii.  20 — ^26.)  He  put  off  his  gar- 
ments at  his  crucifixion,  when  he  became  the  sin-offenng 
(Psal.  xxii.  18.  John  xix.  23, 24.);  and,  as  ourspiritual  high- 
priest,  entered  once  for  all  into  the  most  holy  place,  heaven, 
to  make  intercession  with  God  for  all  his  faithful  followere. 
(Heb.  vii.  24 — 28.  ix.  7—16.)  Who  died  for  our  sins,  and 
rose  again  for  our  justification.''^^  (Rom.  iv.  25.) 

•  When  (he  tabernacle  was  to  be  removed,  and  set  up  again,  the  inner 
aanctuary  might  aafely  be  entered,  but  not  at  other  times. 

1  Dr.  Halea'B  Analyaia,  vol.  ii.  book  L  pp.274.  276.  See  alao  Jennlnga'a 
Jewiali  AntiquiUea,  book  iii.  cb.  vii.  Aiber,  Inat.  Herm.  Vet  Teat.  torn,  i: 
pp.  174-176.  Lighlfoot'B  Work%  vol  I.  pp.  961,9eS2.  Rehndi,  Antiq.  Hebr. 
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BACKED  TIMES  AND  8EAt30NS  OBSERVED  BY  THE  JEWS.        [Pamt  HI.  Chaf.  IV. 


Vm.  Besides  the  annual  festirals  above  described,  the 
Jews  in  later  times  introduced  several  fast  and  feast  days  in 
addition  to  those  instituted  by  Moses.  The  two  principal 
festivals  of  this  kind  were  the  Feast  of  Purim,  and  that  of  the 
Dedication  of  the  Second  Temple. 

1.  The  Feast  or  Purim,  or  of  Lot9^  as  the  word  signifies, 
is  celebrated  on  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  days  of  the  month 
of  Adar  (or  of  Yo-Adar  if  it  be  an  intercalary  year),  in  com- 
memoration of  the  providential  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from 
the  cruel  machinations  of  Haman,  who  had  procured  an  edict 
from  Artaxerxes  to  extirpate  them.  (Esth.  iii.— ix.)  On  this 
occasion  the  entire  book  of  Esther  is  read  in  the  synagogues 
of  the  modem  Jews,  not  out  of  a  printed  copy,  but  from  a  roll 
which  generally  contains  this  book  alone.  All  Jews,  of  both 
sexes,  and  of  every  age,  who  are  able  to  attend,  are  reouired 
to  come  to  this  feast  and  to  join  in  the  reading,  for  the  oetter 
preservation  of  the  memory  of  this  important  ract  When  the 
roll  is  unfolded,  the  chazan  or  reader  says,  '*  Blessed  be  God, 
the  King  of  the  world,  who  hath  sanctified  us  by  his  precepts, 
and  commanded  us  to  read  the  Me?illah !  Blessed  be  God, 
who  in  those  days  worked  miracles  for  our  fathers !"  As 
ofien  as  the  name  of  Haman  occurs,  the  whole  con^gation 
clap  their  hands,  stamp  with  their  feet,  and  exclaim, ''  Let 
his  name  be  blotted  out !  May  the  memory  of  the  wicked 
rot  !**  The  children  at  the  same  time  hiss,  and  strike  loudly 
on  the  forms  with  little  wooden  hammers  made  for  the  pui^ 
pose.  When  the  reader  comes  to  the  seventh,  eighth,  and 
nintii  chapters,  where  the  names  of  Haman*s  ten  sons  occur, 
he  pronounces  them  with  great  rapidity,  and  in  one  breath,  to 
intimate  that  they  were  afl  hanged,  and  expired  in  the  same 
moment.  In  most  manuscripts  and  editions  of  the  book  of 
Esther,  the  ten  names  contained  in  the  chapters  just  men- 
tioned are  written  under  each  other  in  ten  lines,  no  other  word 
being  connected  with  them,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  manner  in 
whicn  they  were  hanged,  viz.  on  a  pole  fifty  cubits,  that  is, 
seventy-five  feet  high ;  each  of  the  orothers  being  immedi- 
ately suspended,  the  one  under  the  other,  in  one  perpendicular 
line. 

When  the  chazan  has  finished  the  reading,  the  whole  con- 
gregation exclaim—**  Cursed  be  Haman !— -Blessed  be  Mor- 
decai! — Cursed  be  Zeresh !— Blessed  be  Esther! — Cursed 
be  all  idolaters  !-«-Blessed  be  all  the  Israelites ! — And  blessed 
likewise  be  Harbonah,  at  whose  instance  Haman  was  hang- 
ed !"  In  order  to  heighten  the  general  joy  on  this  festival, 
Buxtorf  relates  that  some  Jews  wore  party-coloured  garments, 
and  young  foxes*  tails  in  their  hats,  ana  ran  about  the  syna- 
gogue exciting  the  congregation  to  laughter!  Further,  to 
excite  and  increase  mirth,  the  men  and  women  exchange 
apparel ;  this,  though  positively  forbidden  by  the  law,  they 
consider  innocent,  and  allowable  on  this  festive  occasion, 
which  is  a  season  of  f>eculiar  gayety.  Alms  are  given  to  the 
poor;  relations  and  friends  send  presents  to  each  other;  and 
all  furnish  their  tables  with  every  luxury  they  can  command. 
These  two  days  are  the  bacchanalia  of  the  modem  Jews ; 
who  think  it  no  sin  to  indulge  themselves  largely  in  their 
cups,  some  of  them  indeed  to  intoxication,  in  memory  of 
Esther*s  banc^uet  of  wine ;  at  which  she  succeeded  in  defeat- 
ing the  sanguinary  designs  of  Haman.* 

2.  The  Feast  of  Dedication  (mentioned  in  John  x.  22.) 
was  instituted  by  Judas  Maccabeus,  in  imitation  of  those  by 
Solomon  and  Ezra,  as  a  grateful  memorial  of  the  cleansing 
of  the  second  temple  and  altar,  after  they  had  been  profaned 
by  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  (1  Mace.  iv.  52 — 59.)  It  com- 
menced on  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  month  Cisleu,  correspond- 
ing with  our  December,  and  lasted  eight  days.  This  festival 
was  also  called  the  feast  of  lights,  because  the  Jews  illumi- 
nated their  houses  in  testimony  of  their  joy  and  gladness  on 
this  very  important  occasion.*  The  whole  of  this  feast  was 
spent  in  singing  hymns,  oflfering  sacrifices,  and  every  kind 
of  diversion  :>  it  was  celebrated  with  much  solemnity  m  the 
time  of  Josephus. 

Besides  these  two  festivals,  we  find  several  others  inci- 
dentally mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  being  observed 

p.  491.  et  9eq.  SchulzU  Archnol.  Hebr.  pp.  33B— 334.  The  typical  refer* 
ence  of  the  sacrifice  offered  on  this  Sblj  is  discussed  at  eonstderable 
length  br  Witsius,  de  (Ecnn.  Feed.  lib.  W.  c.  6.  or  voL  ii.  pp.  213—231.  of 
the  English  traoslaiion.  On  the  manaer  in  which  this  fiu:t  is  observed  by 
the  modern  Jews,  see  AUen's  Modern  Jadaism,  pp.  391 — 399. 

>  Buxtorf  de  Synasog.  Jud.  cap.  29.  Ikcn  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  33&— 338. 
flchulsii  Archsol.  Hebr.  pp.  334, 3^  Allen's  Modern  Judaism,  p.  406.  Dr. 
Ciarlce'ji  Cooimeatary  on  Esther. 

•  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  zii.  c.  7.  (f  6,  7. 

*  Schulxii  Archaeol.  Hebr.  pp.  336,  336.  Laoiy,  Tol.i.  p.  186.  Ughtlbot's 
Works,  voL  i.  pp.  216. 979.  vol.  ii.  pp.  576.  1033. 1039.  Relandi  Antiq.  Heb. 
p.  534. 


by  the  Jews  in  later  ages,  though  not  appointed  by  Moses. 
Such  are  the  fast  of  the  fourth  month,  on  account  ot  the  tak- 
ing of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans  (Jer.  Hi.  6,  7.);  the  fast 
ofthe  fifth  month,  on  account  of  their  burning  the  temple  and 
city  (9  Kinvs  xxv.  8.) ;  and  that  of  the  seventh  month,  on 
account  of  the  murder  of  Gedaliah  (2  Kinffs  xxv.  25.) ;  and 
the  fast  of  the  tenth  month,  when  the  Babylonian  army  com- 
menced the  siece  of  Jerusalem.  (Jer.  lii.  4.)  All  these  <asts 
are  enumerated  together  in  Zech.  viii.  19.;  and  to  them  wo 
may,  perhaps,  add  the  xylophoHa,  or  feast  of  wood-oflfering, 
when  the  people  brought  and  oflfered  large  quantities  of  wood 
for  the  use  of  the  altar :  it  is  supposed  to  liave  been  celebrated 
in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (x.  34.  xiii.  31.),  in  whose  praises, 
on  this  occasion,  the  Jews  largely  expatiated,  and  related 
several  wonderful  tales  concerning  him  and  the  fire  lighted 
upon  the  altar.  (2  Mace.  i.  1&— 227)  Nine  days  were  appro- 
priated to  this  festival,  viz.  The  nrst  of  Nisan,  the  20th  of 
Tammuz,  the  5th,  7th,  10th,  15th,  and  20th  of  Ab,  the  20th 
of  Elul,  and  the  1st  of  Tebeth.* 

IX.  The  preceding  are  the  chief  annual  festivals  noticed 
in  the  Sacred  Writings,  that  are  particularly  deserving-  of 
attention :  the  Jews  have  various  others  of  more  modem  in- 
stitution, which  are  here  designedly  omitted.  We  therefore 
proceed  to  notice  those  extraordinary  festivals  which  were 
celebrated  only  after  the  recurrence  of  a  certain  number  of 
years. 

1.  Hie  first  of  these  was  the  Sabbatical  Yeab.  For,  as 
the  seventh  day  of  the  week  was  consecrated  as  a  da^  of 
rest  to  man  and  beast,  so  this  gave  rest  to  the  land ;  which, 
during  its  continuance,  was  to  lie  fallow,  and  the  **  Sabbath 
of  the  land«"  or  its  spontaneous  produce,  was  dedicated  to 
charitable  uses,  to  be  enjoyed  by  tne  servants  of  the  family, 
by  the  way  fiaring  stranger,  and  by  the  cattle.  (Lev.  xxv.  1 
— 7.  Exod.  xxiii.  11.)  lliis  was  also  the  year  of  release 
from  fMtsonal  slavery  (Exod.  xxi.  20»  as  well  as  of  the 
remission  of  debts.  (  Deut  x  v.  1,2.)  Beausobre  is  of  opi  nion 
that  the  frequent  mention  made  in  the  New  Testament  of  the 
remission  of  sins  is  to  be  understood  as  an  allusion  to  the 
sabbatical  year.  In  order  to  guard  against  famine  on  this  and 
the  ensuing  year,  God  was  graciously  pleased  to  promise  a 
triple  produce  of  the  lands  upon  the  sixth  year,  sufficient  to 
supply  the  inhabitants  till  the  fruits  or  harvest  sown  in  the 
eighth  year  were  ripe.  (Lev.  xxv.  2—22.)  This  was  a  sin- 
giilar  institution,  peculiar  to  a  theocracy.  And  the  breach 
of  it  was  among  the  national  sins  that  occasioned  the  captivity^ 
that  the  land  might  tnioy  her  Sabbaths,  of  which  she  had  been 
defrauded  by  the  rebellion  ofthe  inhabitants.*  (Lev.  xxvi.  34. 
2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21.) 

2.  The  JuBiLKK  was  a  more  solemn  sabbatical  year,  held 
every  seventh  sabbatical  year,  that  is,  at  the  end  of  every 
fortv-nine  years,  or  the  finieth  current  year.  (Lev.  xxv.  8 — 
lO.J  Concerning  the  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  word  jobel 
(whence  our  jubnee  is  derived)  learned  men  are  by  no  means 
agreed;  the  most  probable  of^ these  conflicting  opinions  is 
that  of  Calmet,  who  deduces  it  from  the  Hebrew  verb  hobii, 
to  recall,  or  bring  back ;  because  estates,  &c.  that  had  been 
alienated  were  then  brought  back  to  their  original  owners. 
Such  appears  to  have  been  the  meaning  of  the  word,  as  un- 
derstood by  the  Septuagint  translators,  who  render  the  He- 
brew woTQ  jobel  by  *cvk,  remission,  and  by  Josephus,  who 
says  that  it  signified  liberty.' 

This  festival  commencea  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month 
Tisri,  in  the  evening  of  the  day  of  atonement  (Lev.  xxv. 
9.)  :  a  time.  Bishop  Patrick  remarks,  peculiarly  well  chosen, 
as  the  Jews  would  oe  better  disposed  to  forgive  their  brethren 
their  debts  when  they  had  been  imploring  pardon  of  God  for 
their  own  transgressions.  It  was  proclaimed  by  the  sound 
of  trumpet  throughout  the  whole  land,  on  the  mat  day  of 
atonement.  All  debts  were  to  be  cancelled ;  all  slaves  or 
captives  were  to  be  released.  Even  those  who  had  volunta- 
rily relinquished  their  freedom  at  the  end  of  their  six  years' 
service,  and  whose  ears  had  been  bored  in  token  of  their 
perpetual  servitude,  were  to  be  liberated  at  the  jubilee :  for 
then  they  were  to  proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the  land,  unto 
all  the  inhabitants  thereof.  (Lev.  xxv.  10.)  Further,  in  this 
year  all  estates  that  haa  been  sold,  reverted  to  their  original 
proprietors,  or  to  the  families  to  which  they  had  originally 

«  flchulzii  ArchaeoL  Hebr.  p.  316.  Pictet  Antiq.  Judttqnea,  p.  37. 
(Theolngie  Chi^tieane,  torn,  iii.) 

s  Schiiizii  ArchteuU  Hebr.  pp.  337—339.  Nicbaelis's  Commentoriea,  voL 
I.  pp.  387.  e/ «eo.  Leaadeo,  PhiloL  Hebr.  MizL  p.  307.  RelsDcPs  Antifi. 
Hebr.  p.  SM.  Dr.  Hales's  Aiwlyila,  toL  it  book  i.  p.  27a  Beaoeobre  and 
L'Eoiant,  in  Ba  Wataoo'a  Tracts,  vol.  ill.  p.  IM.  Jennh^a  Jawiab 
Andq.  book  iU.  oh.  9. 

•  Ant  Jud.  lib.  111.  e.  12.  1 8. 
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belonged  this  proTinon  was  made,  that  no  family  should 
be  totally  ruinea,  and  doomed  to  perpetual  poverty  :  for  the 
family  estate  could  not  be  alienated  for  a  longer  period  than 
fifty  years.  The  value  and  purchase-money  of  estates  there- 
fore diminished  in  proportion  to  the  near  approach  of  the 
iubilee.  (Lev.  xxv.  15.)  From  this  privilege,  however, 
Douses  in  walled  towns  were  excepted :  these  were  to  be 
redeemed  within  a  year,  otherwise  tney  belonged  to  the  pur- 
chaser, notwithstanding  the  jubilee,  (ver.  30.J  During  this 
year,  as  well  as  in  the  sabbatical  year,  the  ground  also  had 
Its  reftt,  and  was  not  cultivated. ^ 

The  law  concerning  the  sabbatical  year,  and  especially 
the  ^ear  of  jubilee,  affords  a  decisive  proof  of  the  divine 
legation  of  Moses.  No  legislator,  unless  he  was  conscious 
that  he  was  divinely  inspired,  would  have  committed  himself 
by  enaeting  such  a  law :  nor  can  any  thing  like  it  be  found 
among  the  systems  of  jurisprudence  of  any  other  nations, 
whether  ancient  or  modern.  '*  How  incredible  is  it  that  any 
legislator  would  have  ventured  to  propose  such  a  law  as 
this,  except  in  consequence  of  the  fullest  conviction  on  both 
sides,  that  a  peculiar  providence  would  constantly  facilitate 
its  execution.  'When  this  law,  therefore,  was  proposed  and 
leceived,  such  a  conviction  must  have  existed  in  both  the 
Jewish  legislator  and  the  Jewish  people.  Since,  then, 
nothing  could  have  produced  this  conviction,  but  the  expe- 
rience or  the  belief  of  some  such  miraculous  interposition  as 
the  history  of  the  Pentateuch  details,  the  ver]^  existence  of 
tills  law  is  a  standing  monument  that,  when  it  was  given, 
tiie  Mosaic  miracles  were  fully  believed.  Now  this  law  was 
coeval  with  the  witnesses  themselves.  If,  then,  the  facts 
were  so  plain  and  public,  that  those  who  wimessed  them 
could  not  be  mistaken  as  to  their  existence  or  miraculous 
nature,  the  reality  of  the  Mosaic  miracles  is  clear  and  unde- 
mahle.*'* 

The  reason  and  design  of  the  law  of  the  jubilee  was  partly 
political  and  partly  typical.  *'  It  was  poiUiccd^  to  prevent 
the  too  great  oppression  of  the  poor  as  well  as  their  liability 
to  perpetual  slavery.  By  this  means  the  rich  were  prevented 
from  accumulating  lands  upon  lands,  and  a  kind  or  ec^uality 
was  preserved  through  all  the  families  of  Israel.  Never  was 
there  any  people  so  effectually  secure  of  their  liberty  and 
property  as  the  Israelites  were :  God  not^  only  engaging  so 
to  protect  those  invaluable  blessings  by  his  providence,  that 
'  they  should  not  be  taken  away  m>m  them  by  others;  but 


providing,  in  a  particular  manner  by  this  law,  tiiat  they 
should  not  be  thrown  away  through  tneir  own  folly ;  since 
the  property,  which  every  man  or  family  had  in  their  divi- 
dend or  the  land  of  Canaan,  could  not  be  sold  or  any  way 
alienated  for  above  half  a  century.  By  this  means,  also,  the 
distinction  of  tribes  was  preserved,  in  respect  both  to  theii 
families  and  possessions ;  for  this  law  rendered  it  necessary 
for  them  to  keep  genealogies  of  their  femilies,  that  they 
might  be  able  when  there  was  occasion,  on  the  jubilee  year, 
to  prove  their  right  to  the  inheritance  of  their  ancestors.  By 
this  means  it  was  certainly  known  from  what  tribe  and 
family  the  Messiah  sprung.  Upon  which  Dr.  Allix  observes, 
that  Uod  did  not  suffer  them  to  continue  in  captivity  out  or 
their  own  land  for.  the  space  of  two  jubilees,  lest  by  that 
means  their  genealogies  should  be  lost  or  confounded.  A 
further  civil  use  of  the  jubilee  might  be  for  tiie  easier  com- 
putation of  time.  For,  as  the  Greeks  computed  by  olym- 
piads, the  Romans  by  lustra,  and  we  by  centuries,  the  Jews 
probably  reckoned  by  jubilees ;  and  it  might  be  one  design 
of  this  institution  to  mark  out  these  large  portions  of  time 
for  the  readier  computation  of  successive  ages. 

''  There  was  also  a  typical  design  and  use  of  the  jubilee, 
which  is  pointed  out  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  when  he  says,  in 
reference  to  the  Messiah,  '  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is 
upon  me,  because  the  Lord  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good 
tidings  unto  the  meek:  he  hath  sent  me  to  bind  up  the 
broken-hearted,  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the 
opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound,  to  proclaim 
the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord.'  ^Isa.  Ixi.  1,  2.)     Where 


in  the  prophetic  sense,  means  the  Gospel  state  and  dispensa* 
tion,  which  proclaims  spiritual  liberty  from  the  bondage  of 
sin  and  Satan,  and  the  liberty  of  returning  to  our  own  pos- 
session, even  the  heavenly  inheritance,  to  which,  having 
incurred  a  forfeiture  by  sin,  we  had  lost  all  right  and  claim.'** 
That  our  Lord  began  his  public  ministry  on  a  jubilee,  Dr. 
Hales  thinks,  is  evident  from  his  declaration :  '*  The  Lord 
hath  anointed  me  (as  the  Christ)  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
the  poor:  he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to 
proclaim  deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  restoration  of  sight 
to  the  blind ;  to  set  at  liberty  the  bruised  ;  to  proclaim  tht 
aceeptabk  year  of  the  Lord."^  (Luke  iv.  18,  19.) 


CHAPTER  V. 

SACRED  OBLIGATIONS  AND  DUTIES. 


SECTION  I. 


OF  VOWS, 


L  JAUure  of  Vvm94 — Bmo  far  acceptable  to  Ged. — ^H.  Reqxneitee  eeeenOal  to  the  Validity  of  a  Vow, — ^111.  Different  Sorte  of 
Vove  .'—-1.  7%e  Cherim^  or  Irrenusrible  r«w.r^2.  Other  Vove,  that  might  be  redeemed, — Of  the  JVaxareate. 


I.  A  vow  is  a  religious  engagement  or  promise  voluntarily 
undertaken  by  a  person  towards  Almighty  God.  '*  Unless 
the  Deity  has  expressly  declared  his  acceptance  of  human 
vows,  it  can  at  best  be  but  a  very  doubtful  point,  whether  they 
are  acceptable  in  his  sight;,  and  if  they  are  not  so,  we  cannot 
deduce  from  them  the  shadow  of  an  obligation ;  for  it  is  not 
&om  a  mere  offer  alone,  but  from  an  offer  of  one  party,  and 
its  acceptance  by  another,  that  the  obligation  to  fulfil  an  en- 
jragement  arises.  The  divine  acceptance  of  vows,  we  can 
by  no  means  take  for  granted ;  considering  that  f^om  our 
vows  God  can  derive  no  benefit,  and  that,  m  general,  they 
are  of  just  as  litUe  use  to  man."<    In  Matt.  xv.  4—6.  and 

t  Leaadeo,  Philol.  Hebraeo-MLxC.  p.  309.     Miehaelia'fl  Oommentarie*, 
wl.  i.  pp.  376—386. 
«  Dr.  Graves's  Leetares  on  the  Pentateuch,  vol.  i.  p.  171. 

•  JeDoinss's  Jewish  Antiq.  book  iti.  ch.  z.  pp.  Ml,  &£2.  Bctanlxii  ArcbaeoL 
Hebr.  pp.  341—344.    Relaodi  Anliq.  ilebr.  p.  629. 

«  Dr.  Halea'a  Analysis,  vol.  U.  book  L  p.  279.  Lightfoot's  Works,  vol.  ii. 
p.  619.  The  best  praclical  illustration  we  have  seen,  of  the  anak>Kj  be- 
.wet^n  the  Mosaic  jubilee  and  the  Gospel,  Is  to  be  found  in  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan's  "Three  Sermons  on  the  Jubilee,"  celebrated  on 
the  25th  October,  IB09,  on  the  occasion  of  King  Geon{e  in.'B  entering  on 
the  fiftl«»ih  year  of  his  reign. 

•  Michaeits's  0.  loineutaries  on  the  T^aw  of  Moses,  vol.  ii.  p.  263. 
Vol.  ii.  R 


Mark  vii.  9 — 13.  Christ  himself  notices  the  vow  of  Korban 
(already  considered),  which  was  common  in  his  time,  and 
by  which  a  man  corueeraled  to  God  what  he  was  bound  to 
apply  to  the  support  of  his  parents ;  and  he  declares  'it  to  be 
so  impious  that  we  cannot  possibly  hold  it  to  be  acceptable 
to  Gou.  In  the  New  Testament,  no  vows  whatever  are  obli» 
gatnry,  because  God  has  nowhere  declared  that  he  will  accept 
Uiem  from  Christians.  But  the  people  of  Israel  had  such  a 
declaration  from  God  himself;  although  even  Ihey  were  not 
counselled  or  encouraged  to  make  vows.  In  consequence  of 
this  declaration,  the  vows  of  the  Israelites  were  binding ;  and 
that  not  only  in  a  moral  view,  but  according  to  the  national 
law ;  and  the  priest  was  authorized  to  enforce  and  estimate 
their  fulfilment.  The  principal  passages  relating  to  this 
point  are  Lev.  xxvii.  iNum.  xxx.  and  Deut.  xziii.  18.  21, 
22,  23.8 

II.  In  order  to  render  a  vow  valid,  Moses  requires, 
1.  '^That  it  be  actually  uttered  with  the  mou/A,  and  not 
merely  made  in  the  heart.    In  Num.  xxx.  3.  7.  9.  13.  and 
DeuL  xxiii.  24.  he  repeatedly  jcalls  it  the  expression  vf  the 

•  Mlchaells*8  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Moses^  vol.  11.  pp.  264— SC6b 
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Up8,  or  what  hai  ^me  forth  fntm  the  mouth  /  and  the  same 
pnrase  occurs  in  Psal.  Izri.  14.  If,  therefore,  a  person  had 
merely  made  a  vow  in  his  heart,  without  letting  it  pass  his 
lips,  it  would  seem  as  if  God  would  not  accept  such  a  vow ; 
regarding  it  only  as  a  resolution  to  yow,  but  not  as  a  vow 
itself.  This  limitation  is  humane,  and  necessary  to  prevent 
much  anxiety  in  conscientious  people.  If  a  vow  made  in  the 
heart  be  valid,  we  shall  oflen  experience  difficulty  in  distin- 
guishing whether  what  we  thought  of  was  a  bare  intenHon, 
or  a  vow  actually  completed.  Here,  therefore,  just  as  in  a 
civil  contract  with  our  neighbour,  worda-M^^cmi  words— are 
necessary  to  prevent  all  uncertainty."' 

9.  The  party  making  the  vow  must  be  in  his  own  power, 
and  competent  to  undertake  Uie  obligation.  Therefore  the 
vows  of  minors  were  void,  unless  they  were  ratified  by  the 
express  or  tacit  consent  of  their  Others.'  In  like  manner, 
neither  unmarried  daughters,  so  long  as  they  were  under  the 
parental  roof,  nor  married  women,  nor  slaves,  could  oblige 
themselves  by  vow,  unless  it  was  ratified  by  their  fathers, 
husbands,  or  masters ;  the  authority  being  given  to  the  head 
of  the  family  in  every  thing  which  might  produce  advantage 
or  injury.* 

3.  The  things  vowed  to  be  devoted  to  God  must  be  honestly 
obtained.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  ancient  times,  many 
public  prostitutes  dedicated  to- their  gods  a  part  of  their  im- 
pure earnings.  This  is  most  expressly  forbidden  by  Moses. 
(Deut  xxiii.  18.)< 

III.  There  are  two  sorts  of  vows  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament,  viz.  1.  The  a-m  (cHfRCM),  which  was  the  most 
solemn  of  all,  and  was  accompanied  with  a  form  of  execra- 
tion, and  which  could  not  be  redeemed ;  and  2.  The  ai*u 
(m^d^r/m),  or  common  vows. 

1.  The  cherem  is  nowhere  enjoined  by  Moses;  nor  does 
he  specify  by  what  solemnities  or  expressions  it  was  distin- 
gruisned  from  other  vows,  but  pre-supposes  all  this  as  already 
well  known.  The  species  of  cherem  with  which  we  are  best 
ac<juainted,  was  the  previous  devotement  to  God  of  hostile 
cities,  against  which  they  intended  to  proceed  With  extreme 
severity ;  and  thai  with  a  view  the  more  to  infiame  the  minds 
of  the  people  to  war.  In  such  cases,  not  only  were  all  the 
inhabitants  put  to  death,  but  also,  according  as  the  terms  of 
the  vow  declared,  no  booty  was  made  by  any  Israelite ;  the 
beasts  were  slain ;  what  would  not  burn,  as  gold,  silver,  and 
other  metals,  was  added  to  the  ti^asury  of  the  sanctuary ; 
and  every  thing  else,  with  the  whole  city,  burnt,  and  an  im- 
precation pronounced  upon  any  attempt  that  should  ever  be 
made  to  rebuild  it  Oi  this  the  history  of  Jericho  (Josh.  vi. 
17 — 19.  21 — ^24.  and  vii.  1.  12—26.)  furnishes  the  most  re- 
markable example  In  Moses's  lifetime  we  find  a  similar 
vow  affainst  the  king  of  Arad.  (Num.  xxi.  1^-3.)  If  an  Is- 
raelitisn  city  introduced  the  worship  of  strange  gods,  it  was 
(as  we  have  already  seen)  in  like  manner,  to  be  devoted  or 
consecrated  to  God,  and  to  remain  un-rebuilt  for  ever.  (Deut. 
xiii.  16 — 18.)'  Jephthah*e  dedication  of  his  daughter  is  ffene- 
rally  supposed  to  nave  been  a  cherem  :  but  we  have  shown 
in  another  part  of  this  work  that  he  did  not  sacrifice  her.< 
The  text  ( Judg.  xi.  30.)  says  that  Jephthah  vowed  a  vow  (mi, 
NfD^R),  unto  the  Lord,  and  again,  (verse  39.)  that  he  did  unth 
her  aeeording  to  his  vow  (tu).  There  is  no  word  in  either  of 
these  passages  that  either  expresses  or  implies  a  cherem. 

2.  The  common  vows  were  divided  into  two  sorts,  viz.  i. 
Vows  of  dedication,  and,  ii.  Vows  of  self-interdiction  or 
abstinence. 

i.  The  TM  (Neoea)  or  vow,  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  word, 
was  when  a  person  engaged  to  do  any  thing,  as,  for  instance, 
to  bring  an  offering  to  God ;  or  otherwise  to  dedicate  any 
thing  unto  him.  Things  vowed  in  this  way,  were,  1.  Vh' 
clean  beasts.  These  might  be  estimated  by  Uie  Driest,  and 
redeemed  by  the  vower,  by  the  addition  or  one  nfth  to  the 
value.  (Lev.  xxvii.  11-— 13.)— 9.  Clean  beasts  used  for  offer- 
ings.  Here  there  was  no  right  of  redemption ;  nor  could  the 
brasts  be  exchanged  for  ounftrs  under  the  penalty  of  both 
being  forfeited,  and  belonging  to  the  Lord.  (Lev.  xxvii.  9. 
10.)--3.  Lands  and  houses.  These  had  the  privilege  of 
valuation  and  redemption.  (Lev.  xxvii.  14— 24.}-~To  these 

>  MiehaaUt's  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Moaea,  toL  li.  p.  210. 

•  Albar.  loat  Herm.  VeL  Test.  torn.  i.  p.  214. 

■  Maimonfdea's  Reasons  of  tlie  Low  of  MoseSi  by  Dr.  Townley,  {1.308. 
«  BcbulzU  ArchtBoL  Hebr.  p.  293. 

•  Michaelis'a  Commentaiies,  voL  If.  pp.  273-275. 

•  Sea  Tol.  L  part  U.  chap.  tU.  sect  v.  f  1& 


we  have  to  add,  4.  7%«  p^son  of  the  vower  himself,  with  the 
like  privilege.  (Lev.  xxvii.  1—%.^  To  this  species  of  vow 
Michaelis  Uiinks  the  second  tenths  may  have  belonged,  as 
Moses  nowhere  speaks  of  them  as  a  new  institution.^  They 
most  probably  derived  their  origin  from  the  vow  made  by 
Jacob,  which  is  recorded  in  Gen.  xxviii.  22. 

ii.  Vows  of  self-interdiction  or  self-denial  were,  when  a 
person  engaged  to  abstain  from  any  wine,  food,  or  any  other 
thing.  Tiiese  are  especially  distinguished  by  Moses  from 
other  vows  in  Num.  xxx.,  and  are  Uiere  termed  iom  (As^aa^, 
or  VM^  "^DM  (asmer  al  NepH^SH),  that  is,  a  bond  upon  the 
soul  or  person,  a  self  interdiction  from  some  desire  of  nature,  or 
of  the  heart,  or,  in  other  words,  a  vow  of  abstinence,  particu- 
larly from  eating  and  drinking.  Among  this  species  of  vows 
may  be  classed  uose  of  the  Nazareate  or  Nuzaritism ;  which, 
Michaelis  is  of  opinion,  was  not  instituted  by  Moses,  but 
was  of  more  ancient,  and  probably  of  Egyptian  origin  ;>  the 
Hebrew  legislator  giving  certain  injunctions  for  the  better 
regulation  and  performance  of  these  vows.  The  statutes 
respecting  the  Nazareate  are  related  in  the  sixth  chapter 
of  the  bobk  of  Numbers.  Lamy,  Calmet,  and  others,  have 
distinguished  two  classes  of  Nazarites :  first,  those  who  were 
Nazarites  by  birth,  as  Samson  and  John  the  Baptist  were ; 
and,  secondly,  those  who  were  Nazarites  by  vow  and  engage 
ment ;  who  followed  this  mode  of  living  for  a  limited  time, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  they  cut  off  their  hair  at  the  door 
of  the  tauemacle,  and  offered  certain  sacrifices.  The  Naza- 
rites were  rec^uired  to  abstain  from  wine,  fermented  liquors, 
and  every  thing  made  of  grapes,  to  let  their  hair  grow,  and 
not  to  defile  themselves  oy  touching  the  dead ;  and  if  any 
person  had  accidentally  expired  in  their  presence,  the  Nasai- 
rites  of  the  second  class  were  obliged  to  recommence  their 
Nazariteship. 

Similar  to  the  Nazareate  was  the  vow  frequently  made  by 
devout  Jews,  on  their  recovery  from  sickness,  or  deliverance 
from  danger  or  distress ;  who,  for  thirty  days  before  ihey 
offered  sacrifices,  abstained  from  wine,  and  shaved  the  hair 
of  their  head.'  This  usage  illustrates  the  conduct  of  Paul, 
as  related  in  Acts  xviii.  18.  The  apostle,  in  consequence 
of  a  nrovidential  deliverance  from  some  imminent  peril  not 
recoraed  by  the  sacred  writer,  bound  himself  by  a  vow,  which 
the  law  in  this  case  required  him  to  pay  at  Jerusalem.  la 
consequence  of  this  transaction,  Luke  relates  that  he  shaved 
his  head  at  Cenchrea.  Paul,  in  his  intended  journey  after- 
wards to  Judca,  says,  he  must  needs  go  to  Jerusalem.-  for  the 
laws  respecting  the  Nazarite^s  vow  reauired  the  person  who 
had  entered  into  this  engagement,  if  ne  were  in  a  foreign 
country  when  he  first  laid  himself  under  this  solemn  obliga- 
tion, to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  accomplish  it.  Here  several 
appoint^  sacrifices  were  offered,  and  a  certain  course  of 
purifications  and  religious  observances  was  prescribed  and 
performed.  This  appeare  from  another  passage  in  the  same 
sacred  writer :  (Acts  xxi.  23,  24.  26,  27.)  "  fVe  have  four 
men  who  have  a  vow  on  them  s  them  take  and  puRirr  thyself 
with  them,  and  be  at  charges  with  them,  that  thbt  uay  shavb 
THEIR  HEADS.  TTisn  Paul  took  the  men  .•  and  the  next  day 
purifying  himself  with  them,  entered  into  the  temple,  to  signijy 
the  aeeonmlishment  of  the  days  of  purification .-  and  that  an 
offering  snould  be  offered  for  every  one  of  them.  And  when  ike 
SEVEN  datfswere  almost  ended,^^  &c.  Josephus  presents  us 
with  an  instance  parallel  to  this  of  Paul,  in  the  person  of 
Bemioe,  who  went  to  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  perform  a  vow 
which  she  had  made  to  God.i^ 

1  Michaelis's  CommeDtaries,  toL  U.  pp.  280, 261. 

•Ibid.  p.  284.  f  i- --» 

•  An  usage  similar  to  tbe  tow  of  Nazariteship  exists  in  Persia  to  this 
day.  It  frequently  happens  after  the  birth  of  a  eon,  that  if  tbe  parent  be 
iodistrcsa,  or  the  child  be  siclc«  or  that  there  be  any  cause  oi  grief,  the 
mother  malces  a  vow,  that  no  raxor  shall  come  upon  the  child's  head  for  a 
certain  portion  of  time,  and  sometimes  for  his  whole  life,  as  ^niuel  was. 
(1  Sam.  1.  U.)  If  the  child  recovers,  and  the  cause  of  grief  be  removed, 
and  if  the  vow  be  but  for  a  time,  so  that  the  mother's  vow  be  fulfilled, 
then  she  shaves  hia  head  at  the  end  of  the  time  prescribed,  maltes  a  small 
entertainment,  collects  money  and  other  things  from  her  relations  and 
fHenda,  which  are  aent  as  Netxer*  or  efferings  to  the  mosque  at  Kerbetah, 
and  are  there  consecrated.    Morier's  Second  Journey,  p.  109. 

<•  See  Lamy 's' Apparatus  Biblicus,  vol.  i.  p.  221.  Calmet's  Dictionary, 
voce  Nazarite.  Flenry's  Manners  of  the  Israelites,  pp.  338,  339.  Lard- 
ner's  Credibility,  book  i.  e.  9.  f  7.  (Works,  vol.  1.  pp  a(»-21l)  Jenniiigs*s 
Jewish  Antiquities,  book  i.  c.  8.  Harwood's  Introd.  to  tbe  New  Teat.  vol. 
ii.  p.  89a  Reland's  Antiq.  Hebr.  part  i.  c  10.  pp.  284—289.  Schalsli 
ArchaH>l.  Hebr.  pp.  294,  296.  Brunings,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  19B— 204.  ]>r. 
Randolph's  Discourse  on  Jephthah's  Vow,  in  hSs  View  of  Christ's  Hiniatry. 
AcvoLU.  pp.  166-19S. 
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SECTION  11. 

OH  THK  PRAYCRS  AMD  rEABTS  OF  THB  JBW8. 

L  Varwits  appellationt  given  Hpraye*'9, — 11.  PubHc  prayen^—' 
HL  Private  pray er», — AtHtudet  9fthe  Jews  during  prayer, 
— rV.  Ftmu  of  prayer  in  uee  among^  the  Jews, — V.  Fattt  of 
theJemt. — 1.  JHiblic /a$ts,'~'2.  Private fasU*-^,  Solemni" 
tiet  9/  the  Jevithfattt, 

L  Pratcbs,  or  petitions  addressed  to  the  Almigrhtv,  are 
ckMely  connected  with  sacrifices  and  vows.  (Psal.  1. 14, 15.) 
Vauoits  appbujltions  are  given  to  the  prajers  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures.  In  Phil.  iv.  6.  and  1  Tim.  u.  1.  five  different 
terms  are  employed,  viz.  mnfjum^  or  requests,  which  may  "be 
consideTed  as  a  generic  term,  including  irf^vmx**^  prayers  for 
obtaining  those  things,  whether  temporal  or  spiritual,  of 
which  we  feel  our  need ;  ^mut,  deprecations  of  evil  of  every 
bad;  vrtti^,  intercessions  or  prayers  in  behalf  of  others; 
«ttd  t^^ftgTmt^  thanksgivings  or  addresses  of  praise  to  God 
fat  aU  the  blessings  conferrod  u|)on  us.  The  mode  of  pray- 
ing was  two-fold;  1.  JfhUmal^  in  which  mental  prayer  is 
o&red  from  the  heart  alone  (such  was  the  prayer  of  Hannah, 
1  Sam.  i.  13.) ;  or,  2.  External,  being  uttered  aloud  with  the 
roice :  henoe,  in  Psal.  cxlv.  19.  it  is  termed  a  cry. 

Prayers  were  either  public^  or  private^  or  tttUedy  that  is, 
performed  at  a  particular  time.  Tne  Stated  Hours  were  at 
the  time  of  offering  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice,  or  at  the 
third  and  ninth  hoars  (Acts  u.  15.  and  iu.  1.);  although  it 
VIS  the  eustom  of  the  more  devout  Jews,  as  David  (Psal. 
Iv.  17.)  and  Daniel  (vi.  10.),  to  pray  three  times  a  day. 
Peter  went  up  on  the  house-top  to  pray,  about  the  sixth  hour, 
(Acts  X.  9.)  A  similar  usage  obtains  among  the  Hindoos 
to  this  day.i  Previously  to  offering  up  their  supplications 
they  washed  their  hands,  to  signify  that  they  had  jiut  away 
no  and  purposed  to  live  a  holy  life.  As  the  Jewish  phyla- 
terieal  prayers  were  long,  and  the  canonical  or  stated  hours 
obliged  them  to  repeat  these  pravers  wherever  they  happened 
to  Iw,  the  proud,  vainglorious  Pharisees  contrived  to  be  over- 
taken in  the  streets,  in  order  that  they  might  be  observed  by 
the  people,  and  be  applauded  for  their  piety.  Against  this 
forfDol  spirit  Jesus  Christ  cautions  his  disciples  in  Matt. 
vi.5.' 

n.  Puai.ic  Praters  were  offered,  at  first,  in  the  tabema- 
de,  and  afterwards  in  the  temple  and  synagogues,  by  the 
muister  appointed  for  that  purpose,  the  ]>eopie  answering 

Stfi  ike  sunitgogueeoniy)  at  the  conclusion  with  a  loud  Amen.^ 
Neh.  vnLl.) 

nL  Pritatk  Praters  were  offered  by  individuals  in  a 
kw  tone  of  voice  with  the  head  covered  ;^  either  standing 
or  kneeling,  sometimes  ^ioumur  ^^  ^^^"^  towards  the  earth, 
and  at  others  with  the  whole  body  prostrate  on  the  ground. 
Sometimes  they  smote  upon  the  breast^  in  token  of  their  deq) 
humiliation  and  penitence,  or  spread  forth  their  hands,  or 
lifted  them  up  to  heaven.  Of  these  various  postures  in  prayer 
many  instances  occur  in  the  sacred  writers.  Thus  Hannah, 
in  her  affliction,  spake  in  her  heart  g  her  lips  only  moeed^  but 
RBI  VOICE  was  HOT  HEARD  (1  Sam.  i.  13.) ;  and  the  proud 
Pharisee  stood*  and  prayed  with  (within)  himself  (Luke 
zviii.  11.)  David  says,  I  stretch  forth  my  hands  unto  thee, 
(Psal.  cxliii.  6.)  Solomon  kneeled  doum  upon  Ms  knees  before 
alt  the  congregation  of  Israel,  and  spread  itorth  his  hands 
towards  heaven,  (2  Chron  vi.  13.^  Ezn  fell  tmon  his  knees, 
and  SPREAD  out  his  hands  to  the  Lord  nis  God,  (Ezra  ix. 
5.)  Our  adorable  Redeemer,  in  his  agony  in  the  garden  of 
Gethsemane,y^on  his  face  rnrostrated  himself  to  the  ground), 
kneeled  doum  and  prayed  (Matt.  xxvi.  39.  Lukexxii.  41.^ ; 
and  the  prot<miartyr  Stephen  kneeled  thnm  and  prayed  for 
hismnrder^rs.  (Acts  vii.  60.)    Moses,  when  interceding  for 

t  WaK^'i  History,  Ae.  of  the  Hindoos,  vol  U.  p.  342. 

*  Dn.  Ughtlbot  and  A.  Clarke  on  Matt.  ▼!.  6. 

*  The  Jevrs  attribute  a  wonderful  efficacy  to  this  word ;  and  have  an 
idle  tradition  that  the  gates  of  Paradise  will  be  open  to  him  who  says  Amen 
with  all  his  mlghL 

*  The  reason  of  this  costooi  was  to  profess  themselves  reverent  snd 
ashamed  befsre  God,  and  onwortby  to  appear  before  him.  It  was  a  maxim 
of  the  Jews,— "Let  not  the  wise  men,  nor  the  scholars  of  the  wise  men, 
pray,  onless  they  be  covered."  It  appears  that  the  Corinthians,  though 
converted  to  the  Christian  &ith,  in  tlus  respect  conformed  to  the  Jewish 
practice ;  snd  therefore  St  Paal  remonstrated  against  lu  I  Cor.  zi.  4. 
Lishtfnoc's  Hor.  Heb.  in  loc.  (Works,  voL  11.  pp.  70^  770.) 

*  The  practice  of  standing  during  prayer  obtained  among  the  Arabs  In 
The  time  of  Mohammed,  wlio^  in  his  Koran,  repeatedly  commands  his  fol- 
towera  to  aland  when  they  pray.  C.  R  Mlcliaelis  de  rltuaUbus  8.  &  ex 
Aloorano  Uustrandls,  f  zlv.  In  vol  li.  pp.  106^  109.  of  Pott's  and  Rupertl's 
"  lloge  Commentatlonnm  Theotoglcamm.     See  also  Dr.  Richardson's 

~^els  akmg  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  vol.  i.  pp.  463.  et  »tq. 
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the  ungreteihl  Israelites,  bowed  bis  read  to  the  earth  ana 
worshipped,  (Ezod.  xxxiv.  8.  Compare  also  Exod.  ix.  29.) 
The  humble  and  contrite  publican,  standing  afar  off,  smote 
ON  HIS  BREAST,  and  supplicated  divine  mercy.  TLuke  xviii. 
13.)  The  prophet  Isaiah,  when  reproving  the  njrpocritical 
Jews,  denounces  that  Jehovah  would  hide  his  eyes  from  them 
when  they  spread  forth  their  hands  (Isa.  i.  15.) ;  and  the 
LirriNO  UP  of  the  hands  to  heaven,  in  prayer,  is  expressly 
noted  b^  the  Psalmist  (cxli.  2.)  and  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah. 
(Lam.  lii.  41.)> 

Similar  postures  were  adopted  by  most  of  the  heathen  na- 
tions that  pretended  to  any  kind  of  worship,  when  approach- 
ing the  objects  of  their  adoration ;  whi<th  it  13  highly  proba- 
ble that  they  borrowed  from  the  people  of  God.  J&eeiing  was 
ever  considered  to  be  the  proper  posture  of  supplication,  as 
it  expressed  humility,  contrition,  and  subjeetwn.  If  the 
pereon  to  whom  the  supplication  was  addressed  was  within 
reach,  the  supplicant  caught  him  by  the  knees ;  for  as,  among 
the  ancients,  tne /oreAeaa  was  consecrated  to  genius,  the  ear 
to  memory,  and  the  right  hand  to  faith,  so  the  knees  were 
consecrated  to  mercy.  Hence  those  who  entreated  favour, 
fell  at  and  caught  hold  of  the  knees  of  the  person  whose 
kindness  they  supplicated.  This  mode  of  supplication  is 
particularly  referred  to  in  Horner.^  In  the  same  manner  we 
find  our  Lord  accosted.  Matt  xvii.  14.— -Timers  caoie  to  him 
a  certain  man,  kneeling  down  to  him,  ywtnrw  mnc9,  falling 
doum  at  his  knees. 

As  to  the  lifting  up,  or  stretching  out,  the  hands  (often 
joined  to  kneeling),  or  which  we  have  seen  already  several 
instances,  and  of  which  we  have  a  very  remarkable  one  in 
Exod.  chap.  xvii.  11.  where  the  lifting  up,  or  stretching  out 
of  the  hands  of  Moses  was  the  means  of^Israers  prevailing 
over  Amalek ;  we  find  many  examples  of  both  m  ancient 
authors.*  In  some  cases,  the  person  petitioning  came  for- 
ward, and  either  sat  in  the  dust  or  kneeled  on  the  ground, 
placing  his  kfl  hand  on  the  knee  of  him  from  whom  he  ex- 
pected the  fayour,  while  he  touched  the  person's  chin  with  his 
right.    We  have  an  instance  of  this  also  in  Homer.  > 

When  the  supplicant  could  not  approach  the  person  to 
whom  he  prayed,  as  where  a  deity  was  the  object  of  the 

Srayer,  he  washed  his  hands,  made  an  ofiering,  and  kneeling 
own,  either  stretched  out  both  fus  hands  to  heaven  or  laid  them 
upon  the  offering  or  saerijice,  or  upon  the  altar.  In  this  mode 
Homer  represents  the  priest  of  Apollo  as  praying. '<> 

The  practice  of  standing  with  their  nands  spread  out 
towards  heaven,  was  adopted  by  the  primitive  Christiana 

•  Schnlzii  ArchcoL  Hobraica,  pp.  298)  299.  Bmnlngs,  AnUqulUUes  He- 
brcas,  pp.  19S— li9B. 

1  T«ff  v«v  ifuv  inwnrmem  irapi^io,  k«i  X«C«  y^vwrnv.  Iliad  L  407. 

Now,  therefore,  of  these  things  reminding  Jore, 
Btnbraee  hia  knua.  Cowpbx. 

To  which  the  following  answer  is  made : 

Xsi  T«T*  iirfirM  TO  I  it/tt  Ai«c  irei    XmKntZmi  t(  tm, 

Xmt  /ttv  T'ovvuro^ai,  iimi  /(«*  9-ttrtr9mt  «I».  Qlad  I.  426^  427. 

Then  will  I  to  Jove's  brazen-floored  abode, 

That  I  may  claap  hia  kneaa ;  and  much  misdeem 

Of  my  endeavour,  or  my  pray'r  shall  speed.  Cowpbb. 

•  The  foUowlng  instances  are  talcen  from  ViQnl  :— 

Corripio  i  atratia  eorpua,  tbndo<ivs  bupinas 

Ad  oaosjju  cum  voce  makus,  et  munara  libo.      MaeM  iU.  176, 177. 

I  started  from  my  bed.  and  raiaad  on  high 

My  handa  and  voice  in  rapture  to  the  aky ; 

And  pour  libations.  Prrr. 

Dixarat :  et  obnva  amplbzus^  genibuaque  vohUana 
Hcerebat.  JSneid  iil.  607, 008L 

Then  kneeled  the  wretch,  and  auppUant  dung  around 
My  kneeat  with  tears,  and  grovelled  on  the  ground.    Pitt. 

-media  inter  numina  div 


Multa  Jovem  MAKavs  strvPLBz  oraaae  supxnib.     IbifL  iv.  9(M,  20& 

Amidst  the  statues  of  the  gods  he  stands^ 

And  ajn-eading  forth  to  Jove  hia  lifted  handa Id. 

Bt  DWiMSB  cum  voce  makvs  ad  aidera  mmir.  Ibid.  z.  667. 

And  lifted  both  hia  handa  and  voice  to  heaven.  Id 

Zxam*  S$itTifn  S*  mf   usr'  mv^tptmv^i  tK9vrm  lUsd  I.  SOO,  601 

Suppliant  the  goddess  stood :  one  hand  ahapta&d 
Beneath  hia  chin,  and  one  hia  knae  embraced.  Pops. 

ta  TUfvi^mrv  i'  twitrUf  ttmt  ovX«x«r«c  «viXorr«. 

Toi«-»r  ^1  Xfv9ns  Miy»^'  "X'To,  x**ft  ••'•r%«i».     lUad  I.  449, 4S0. 

With  water  purify  ^heir  handa,  and  take 

The  aaered  qfTrxng  of  the  salted  calce, 

While  thus  with  arma  devoutly  raia*d  in  atrt 

And  solenm  voice,  the  priest  diraeta  hia  pray'r.  Van, 

Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Ezod.  Iz.  29.  Other  lllnstratjons  of  the  various  attitudes 
in  which  the  heathens  offered  up  prayer  to  their  deities  are  given  by  Bra* 
lUnga^  Compendium  Antiqultatum  Orncarum,  pp.  270--{276. 
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when  offering  their  8U))plication8 :  they  stood  up,  says  Ter- 
tulliao,  and  directed  their  eyes  towards  neaven  with  expanded 
hands.*  A  similar  testimony  is  gfiven  hy  Clement  ot  Alex- 
andria :' — *'*  We  lift  up  our  head  and  elevate  our  hands 
towards  heayen."  So  also,  St  Paul,  when  exhorting  Chris- 
tains,  to  pray  for  all  classes  of  persons,  describes  the  gesture 
then  used  in  prayer  (1  Tim.  ii.  8.) : — wherefore  lift  up  holy 
BANDS  without  wrath  or  doubting.  Those  who  affected  supe- 
rior sanctity,  or  who  from  motives  of  ostentation  and  hypo- 
crisy, it  appears,  prayed  in  the  streets,'  and  made  long  prayers^ 
were  severely  censured  by  our  Lord  for  their  formal  and 
hypocritical  devotion.  (Matt,  vi.  5.  and  xxiii.  14.)  When  at 
a  oistance  from  the  temple,  the  more  devout  Jews  turned 
themselves  towards  it  when  they  prayed.  We  have  an 
instance  of  this  in  the  conduct  of  Daniel.^  (Dan.  vi.  10.) 
When  the  Orientals  pray  seriously,  in  a  state  of  grief,  they 
hide  their  faces  in  their  bosom.  To  this  circumstance  the 
Psalmist  alludes  (xxxv.  13.),  when  he  says.  My  prayer 
returned  into  mine  own  boaom,^ 

IV.  Various  Forms  of  Prater  were  in  use  among  the 
Jews  from  the  earliest  period  of  their  existence  as  a  distinct 
nation.  The  first  piece  of  solemn  worship  recorded  in  the 
Scripture  is  a  hymn  of  praise  composed  by  Moses,  on  occa- 
sion of  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from  the  Egyptians, 
which  was  sung  by  all  the  congregation  alternately ;  by  Moses 
and  the  men  first,  and  afterwards  by  Miriam  ana  the  women 
(Exod.  XV.  1. 20, 21.);  which  could  not  have  been  done  ,unle8S 
it  had  been  a  precomposed  set  form.  Again,  in  the  expia- 
tion of  an  uncertain  murder,  the  elders  of  Sie  city  which  lay 
nearest  to  the  party  that  was  slain,  were  expressly  com- 
manded to  say,  and  consequently  to  join  in,  the  form  of 
prayer  appointed  by  God  himself  in  Deut.  xxi.  7, 8.  In  Num. 
vi.  23—26.  X.  35,  36.  Deut.  xxvi.  3.  6—11.  and  13—15. 
there  are  several  other  divinely  appointed  forms  of  prayer, 

Srescribed  by  Moses.  On  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy, 
^avid  appointed  the  Levites  to  stand  every  morning  to  thank 
dndpratse  the  Lord,  and  likewise  ai  even  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  30.) ; 
which  rule  was  afterwards  observed  in  the  temple  erected  by 
Solomon,  and  restored  at  the  building  of  the  second  temple 
after  the  captivity.  (Neh.  xii.  24.)  And  the  whole  book  of 
Psalms  was,  in  fact,  a  collection  of  forms  of  prayer  and 
praise,  for  the  use  of  the  whole  congregation ;  as  is  evident 
trom  the  titles  of  several  of  those  divinely  inspired  composi- 
tions,^ as  well  as  from  other  passages  of  Scripture.^ 

What  the  stated  public  prayers  were  in  the  time  of  our 
Lord,  it  is  now  impossible  exactly  to  ascertain :  it  is,  how- 
ever, probable  that  many  of  the  eignteen  prayers,  which  have 
been  given  in  pp.  106,  107.  and  which  are  said  to  have  been 
collected  by  Rabbi  Gamaliel  the  Elder,  the  master  of  St.  Paul, 
were  then  in  use ;  and  as  all  persons  were  not  able  to  com- 
mit them  to  memory,  it  is  also  probable  that  a  summary  of 
them  was  drawn  up.  But  we  know  certainly  that  it  was 
customary  for  the  more  eminent  doctors  of  the  Jews  to  com- 
pose forms  of  short  prayers,  which  they  delivered  to  their 
scholars.  Thus  John  the  Baptist  gave  nis  disciples  such  a 
form ;  and  Jesus  Christ,  at  the  request  of  his  disciples,  gave 
them  that  most  perfect  model  emphatically  termed  ThelMrd^s 
Prayer,  which,  the  very  learned  Mr.  Gregory  has  shown,  was 
collectod  out  of  the  Jewish  euchologies :«  ne  has  translated 
the  whole  form  from  them  as  follows  :-^ 

I  Apolog.  c.  SO. 

•  StromaU,  lib.  Ii.  p.  722.  Dr.  Harwood's  Introd.  vol.  it.  p.  302.  The 
practice  of  extending  tlie  hands  in  prayer  atUl  obtains  in  the  East  See 
Banner's  Observations,  vol.  ii.  pp.  oll-^13.  Praxments  supplementary 
to  Calmet,  No.  eclzzvill. 

•  This  practice  is  also  general  throughout  the  East  Both  Hindoos  and 
Masulmauns  offer  their  devotions  in  the  most  public  places ;  as,  at  the 
landing  places  of  rivers,  in  the  nubile  streets,  and  on  the  roofs  of  boats, 
without  the  least  modcstv  or  effort  at  concealment  Ward's  JSistory  of 
the  Hindoos,  vol  ii.  p.  339.  See  also  Fragments,  No.  cv.  Morier's  Second 
Journey,  p.  206.  -Dr.  Richardson's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  75.  and  Ughtfoot's 
Horse  Hebraics  on  Matt  vi.  5^    (Works,  vol.  11.  p.  156.) 

•  Lamy  is  of  opinion  that  Hezekiah  did  so,  and  that  we  are  to  understand 
his  tuminr  hUfaee  to  the  wall  (3  Kings  xjt  2.)  of  his  taming  towards  the 
temple,    ue  Taberaaculo,  lib.  vii.  c.  1.  §  6. 

•  Burder's  Oriental  Literature,  voL  ii.  p.  20. 

•  See  the  titiesof  Psalms  iv.  v.  vi.  xlli.  xliv.  xcii.  &c. 

1  See  1  Chron.  xvl.  r.  2  Chron.  xzlx.  90.  and  Eua  ill.  10^  11.  Wbeatley 
on  the  Common  Prayer,  Introduction,  p.  2. 

•  See  the  Works  of  the  Rev.  and  learned  Mr.  John  Oregorie,  p.  168. 
London,  1683.  See  also  Dr.  Lightfoot's  Hor.  Heb.  on  Matt  vi.  9—13. 
Drusius,  in  Crltlci  Sacrl.  voL  vi.  col.  259,  260.  Whitby  and  other  com- 
mentators, in  loc.  Dr.  Hales  has  an  excellent  commentary  on  this  prayer, 
in  his  Analysis  of  Chronology,  voL  ii.  book  ii.  pp.  1006—1011.  The  Ibrms.  &c. 
of  prayer  of  the  modem  Jewt  are  described  by  Mr.  Allen.  Modem  Juda* 
Ism,  pp.  326—364. 


*<  Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven,  be  gracious  unto  ns  ! 
O  Lord  our  God,  hallowed  be  thy  name,  and  let  the  lemem- 
brance  of  thee  be  glorified  in  heaven  above,  and  upon  earth 
here  below.  Let  ihy  kingdom  reign  over  us,  now  and  for 
ever.  The  holy  men  of  old  said,  Remit  and  forgive  unto  all 
men  whatsoever  they  have  done  against  me.  And  lead  us 
not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  the  evil  thing.  For 
thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  thou  shalt  reign  in  glory  forever, 
and  for  evermore." 

y.  To  prayers  the  Jews  sometimes  added  Fasts,  or 
religious  abstinence  from  food :  these  fasts  were  either  pub- 
lic or  private. 

1.  'rhe  Public  Fasts  were  either  ordinary  or  estraordi- 
nary.  Moses  instituted  only  one  ordinary  annual  public 
fast,  which  was  solemnized  on  the  day  of  atonement,'  other 
public  fasts  being  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  nation.  Of 
extraordinary  fasts  appointed  byanlhority  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate, several  instances  are  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament. 
See  1  Sam.  vii.  5,  6.  3  Chron.  zx.  3.  and  Jer.  xxxvi.  9. 
After  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  captivity,  Ezra  proclaimed 
a  fast  at  the  river  Ahava,  in  order  to  implore  the  direction 
and  blessing  of  God  (Ezra  viii.  21.) :  and  several  other  fasts 
were  subsequently  added,  to  commemorate  particular  melan- 
choly events,  of  which  we  read  in  Zech.  viii.  19. ;  viz.  the 
fast  of  the  fourth  month,  which  was  instituted  in  memory  of 
the  famine  in  Jerusalem  (Jer.  lii.  6.) ;  the  fast  of  the  iiflh 
month,  for  the  destruction  of  the  temple  TZeoh.  vii.  3.)  ;  ^e 
fast  of  the  seventh  month,  on  account  of  Uie  murder  of  Geds* 
liah  (Q  Kings  xxv.  28.) ;  and  the  fast  of  the  tenth  month* 
when  JerussQem  was  besieged.  (Jer.  lii.  4.)  Extraordinary 
public  fasts  were  also  held  when  the  Jews  were  threatened 
with  any  imminent  danger.  (Joel  i.  14.  ii.  13.)  In  like 
manner  the  people  of  Nineveh,  on  hearing  the  prophetie 
message  of  Jonah,  whom  they  believed  to  ne  truly  sent  by- 
God,  proclaimed  a  fast ;  and  By  a  decree  of  the  king  and  his 
nobles,  neither  man  nor  be^st,  neither  herd  nor  fioek,  was 
permitted  to  taste  any  food,  or  even  to  drink  any  water. 
(Jonah  iii.  6,  7.)  This  was  carrying  their  abstinence  to  a 
greater  degree  of  rigour  than  what  we  find  recorded  of  the 
Jews ;  for  though,  during  seasons  of  public  calamity,  they 
made  their  children  to  fast  (as  may  be  inferred  from  Joel  ii. 
15,  16.),  yet  we  nowhere  read  of  their  extending  that  severity 
to  cattle. 

2.  Private  Fasts  were  left  to  the  dlscreticm  of  individnals 
who  kept  them,  in  order  that  they  might  by  prayer  and  fast- 
ing avert  imminent  calamities,  and  obtain  the  favour  of  God. 
So  David  fasted  and  prayed  during  the  sickness  of  his  child 
by  Bathsheba  (2  Sam.  xii.  16.) ;  Abab,  when  he  heard  the 
divine  judgments  which  were  denounced  against  him  by  the 
prophet  Elijah  (1  Kings  txi.  27.) ;  and  the  pious  Jews* 
Ezra  f  X.  6.),  and  Nehemiah  (L  4.),  on  account  ot  the  calami- 
ties ot  their  country  and  of  the  Jews.  In  the  time  of  Jesus 
Christ,  private  fests  appear  to  have  been  deemed  necessary, 
in  order  to  3rield  an  acceptable  worship  to  God :  such  at  least 
was  the  case  with  the  Pharisees  and  their  followers,  who 
affected  more  than  ordinary  devotion ;  and  who  fasted  twice 
in  the  week,  on  the  second  and  fifth  days  (Luke  xviii.  12.) 
to  which  acts  of  devotion  they  ascribed  a  marvellous  efficacy. >« 

3.  With  regard  to  the  Solkmnitibs  of  tbk  Jkwish  Fasts, 
the  precept  o?  the  law  simply  enjoined  that  they  should 
afflict  their  eoula  (Lev.  xvi.  29.) ;  conformably  to  which  the 
prophet  Joel  (ii.  13.)  exhorts  nis  countrymen  to  rend  their 
hearts  and  not  their  garmtnta.  From  various  passages  of 
Scripture,  it  appears  that  the  Jewish  fasts,  whether  public 
or  private,  were  distinguished  by  every  possible  mark  of 
grief;  the  people  being  clothed  m  sackcloth,  with  ashes 
strewed  on  their  heads,  downcast  countenances,  rent  gar- 
ments, and  (on  public  occasions)  with  loud  weeping  and 
supplication.  (2  Sam.  xiii.  19.  Psal.  xxxv.  13.  Isa.  IviiL  5. 
Lam.  ii.  10.  Joel  i.  13,  14.  ii.  12,  13.)  At  these  times  they 
abstained  from  food  until  evening.  The  sanctimonious 
Pharisees  affected  the  utmost  humility  and  devotion,  disfigur- 
ing their  faces  and  avoiding  every  appearance  of  neatness ; 
against  this  conduct  our  Lord  cautions  his  disciples  in  Matt. 
VI.  16,  17." 

•  flee  an  account  of  thia  fiut  in  p.  IZT.  au^a. 

i«  Lightfoot's  Hor.Hebr.  on  Matt.  Iz.  14.  Bchuldi  Archnologia  Hebraica, 
pp.  301,  302.    Home's  HisL  of  the  Jews,  voL  ii.  pp.  279,  280. 

**  flee  lightfoot's  Hor.  Heb.  on  Matt  ▼!.  9—13.  and  Luke  xvlH.  12.  Jose- 
phus,  AnL  Jud.  lib.  ill.  c  10.  f  3.    Schulzii  ArchscoL  Hebr.  pp.  301, 302. 
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ON  THE  PURinCATIONS  OF  THE  JEWS. 
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SECTION  in, 

OR  THE  PURiriCATIOXra  OF  THE  JKW8. 

L  MaierialM  "wUh  which  the  pwriJicaH9n»  •/  the  Jermn  wereptr* 
/•rmeiL — ^IL  Ccremomiet  of  pur^fication^^Ul,  O/thepernnt 
iMMnafedL— lY.  Account  of  the  different  kind*  ef  legal  imfrw 
riticm,  particularly^ — 1.  The  leproty  of  the  peroon.—^.  The 
l^prmoff  of  elotheo^—^  The  houee  leprooy.'^Y,  Miner  legal 
impuritieo,  and  their  htetratieno. 

It  was  requisite  that  every  one  who  was  about  to  make 
any  ckflfering  to  Jehovah  should  be  cleansed  from  all  impuri- 
ties, or  lustrated*— to  ado[>t  an  expression  in  common  use 
among  the  Romans.  The  materials,  form,  and  ceremonies  of 
these  lustrations,  which  were  |)Tescribed  by  Moses,  were 
various,  according  to  different  circumstances.  The  desi^ 
of  them  all  was  not  only  to  preserve  both  the  health  and 
morals  of  the  Israelites,  but  also  to  intimate  how  necessary 
it  was  to  preserre  inward  purity,  without  which  they  could 
not  be  acceptable  to  God,  though  they  might  approach  his 
sanctuary. 

I.  The  pnrifcations  were  for  the  most  part  performed  with 
water,  sometimes  with  blood  (Heb.  ix.  31,  330,  and  with 
dJ.  (Rxod.  XXX.  36—29.  Lev.  viii.  10, 11. )i  The  water  of 
purification  was  to  be  drawn  from  a  sprin?  or  runnings  stream, 
and  was  either  pure,  or  mixed  with  blood  (Heb.  ix.  19.\  or 
with  the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer.  For  preparing  these  ashes, 
a  heifer  of  a  red  colour  was  burnt  witn  great  solemnity. 
This  ceremony  is  described  at  length  in  the  nineteenth  chap- 
ter of  the  book  of  Numbers.  As  all  the  people  were  to  be 
interested  in  it,  the  victim  was  to  be  provided  at  their  charge. 
This  Jewish  rite  certainly  had  a  reference  to  things  done 
under  the  Gospel,  as  St.  Paul  has  remarked  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews— .Fbr  if  the  blood  of  bulb  and  of  goats  (allud- 
ing to  the  sin-offerings,  and  to  the  scape-goat),  and  the 
ASHES  or  A  HEIFER,  eprwkUng  the  unekan^  eanetifleth  to  the 
jntrifying  of  the  fleshy  how  much  more  shall  the  blood  of 
Chrtet  .  .  •  •  purse  (or  purify)  your  conseienee  from  dead 
works  to  serve  theLving  Cfod,  As  the  principal  stress  of  allu- 
sion in  this  passage  is  to  the  ordinance  of  the  red  heifer,  we 
may  certainly  conclude  that  it  was  designed  to  typify  the 
sacrifice  of  our  adorable  Redeemer. 

In  Uie  ordinance  of  the  red  heifer,  we  may  oeroeive  the 
wisdom  of  Moses  (under  the  guidance  of  Jehovan)  in  taking 
every  precaution  that  could  prevent  the  Israelites  from  falling 
into  idolatry.  The  animal  to  be  selected  was  a  heifer,  in  op- 
position to  the  superstition  of  the  Egyptians,  who  held  this 
animal  to  be  sacred,  and  worshipped  Isis  under  the  form  of  a 
heifer :— it  was  also  to  be  a  rMt  heifer^  wiihoui  spot,  that  is, 
altogether  red,  because  red  bulls  were  sacrificed  to  appease 
the  evil  demon  Typhon.  that  was  worshipped  by  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  wherein  was  no  blemish,  so  that  it  was  free  from  every 
imperfection  ;^— on  which  never  came  yoke,  because  any  animal 
that  had  been  used  for  any  common  purpose  was  deemed  im- 
proper to  be  offered  in  sacrifice  to  God.> 

The  animal  being  slain,  and  her  blood  sprinkled  as  directed 
in  Num.  xix.  3,  4.,  was  then  reduced  to  ashes,  which  were 
to  be  collected  and  mixed  with  running  water  (ver.  9.  17.), 
for  Uiepurpose  of  lustration. 

n.  The  Jews  had  two  sorts  of  washing ;  one, — of  the 
whole  body  by  iiMnersion,  which  was  used  oy  the  priests  at 
their  consecration,  and  by  the  proselytes  at  their  initiation ; 
--4he  other,  of  the  hands  or  feet,  called  dipping,  or  pouring 
of  water,  and  which  was  of  daily  use,  not  only  for  the  hands 
and  feet,  but  also  for  the  cups  and  other  vessels  used  at  their 
meals.  (Matt.  xv.  8.  Mark  vii.  3,  4.)  The  six  water-pots 
of  stone,  used  at  the  marriage-feast  of  Cana,  in  Galilee  (John 
ii.  60t  were- set  for  this  purpose.'  To  these  two  modes  of 
purification  Jesus  Christ  seems  to  allude  in  John  xiii.  10. ; 

>  Joaephas,  Ant  Jad.  lib.  iH.  c.  a  f  6. 

•  This  opinioD  obtained  among  the  ancient  Greeks.  See  particulariT 
Homer's  Uuid,  z.  291-293.  and  Odyssey,  iii.  382.,  and  VirgU's  Oeonics,  iv. 
650,  S6l.    Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Num.  xlz.  2. 

•  Whfle  Mr.  W.  Rae  Wilson  (who  visited  Pslesthie  ia  1819)  was  at  Cana, 
**  six  women  having  their  faces  veiled  came  down  to  the  well,  each  carry- 
ing on  her  head  a  pot  for  the  purpose  of  being  filled  with  water.  These 
Tesaels  were  formed  of  stone,  and  something  in  the  shape  of  ttie  bottles 
used  io  oar  coontry  for  containing  vitriol,  having  great  bodies  and  small 
necks,  with  this  exception,  they  were  not  so  luye ;  many  had  handles 
attached  to  the  sides ;  and  it  was  a  wonderful  coincidence  with  Scripture, 
that  the  vessels  appeared  to  contain  much  the  same'  quantity  as  those, 
which  the  Evangelist  Informs  [ns]  had  been  employed  on  occasfen  of  the 

I  eelebradoa,"  viz.  ^Ukrte  firkintf"  that  is,  about  twelve  gallons 


each.    Wilson's  TraTels  In  ^ypt  and  the  Holy  Land,  p.  339.  first  edition.) 


where  the  beinff  wholly  washed  implies  one  who  had  become 
a  disciple  of  Christ,  nnd  consequently  had  renounced  the  sins 
of  his  former  life.  He  who  had  so  done  was  supposed  to 
be  wholly  washed,  and  not  to  need  any  immersion,  m  imita- 
tion of  the  ceremony  of  initiation,  which  was  nerer  repeated 
among  the  Jews.  All  that  was  necessary  in  such  case  was 
the  dippinjr  or  rinsing  of  the  hands  and  feet,  agreeably  to  the 
customs  of  the  Jews.  Sometimes  the  lustration  was  per- 
formed by  sprinkling  blood,  or  anointing  with  oil.  Sprink- 
ling was  performed  either  with  the  finger  or  with  a  branch 
of  cedar  and  hyssop  tied  together  with  scarlet  wool.  (Lot. 
XIV.  4.  6.  Num.  xix.  18.  Psal.  li.  7.) 

III.  The  objects  of  lustration  were  either  persons  or  things 
dedicated  to  diyine  worship.  The  Levites,  priests,  and  above 
all,  the  high-priest,  underwent  a  purification  previously  to 
undertaking  their  respective  offices.  In  like  manner  the  Is- 
raelites were  commanded  to  sanctify  themsehes  by  ablutions 
both  of  their  persons  and  clothes,  &i.  previously  to  receiving 
the  law  (Exod.  xix.  10,  U.  14, 15.  Heb.ix.  19.)  ;  and  after 
the  giving  of  the  law  and  the  people's  assent  to  the  book  of 
the  covenant,  Moses  sprinkled  them  with  blood.  (Exod. 
xxiv.  6 — 8.  Heb.  ix.  19.)  So  also  were  the  tabernacle,  and 
all  its  sacred  vessels  anomted  with  oil  (Exod.  xxx.  26 — ^28. 
xl.  9—11.  Lev.  viii.  10,  U.),  and  as  Saint  Paul  further  inti- 
mates, were  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  the  victims. 

Those  who  were  about  to  offer  sacrifice  unto  Jehovah  were 
also  to  be  luetrated  (1  Sam.  xvi.  5.) ;  as  well  as  those  who 
were  repairing  to  divine  worship  to  offer  their  prayers  (Judith 
xii.  7, 8.)  ;  and  especially  the  pnest  and  the  high-priest,  before 
they  executed  their  respective  offices.  (Exod.  xxx.  20.) 
Lastly,  all  who  according  to  the  Mosaic  law  were  adjudgea 
impure,  were  to  be  purified  before  they  could  be  admitted  mto 
the  congregation  of  tlie  Lord.  (Num.  xix.  20.) 

IV.  In  the  Mosaic  law,  those  persons  are  termed  unclean, 
whom  others  were  obliged  to  avoid  touching,  or  even  meeting, 
unless  they  chose  to  be  themselves  defiled,  that  is,  cut  oQ' 
from  all  intercourse  with  their  brethren  ;  and  who,  besides, 
were  bound  to  abstain  from  frequenting  the  place  where  divine 
service  and  the  offering-feasts  were  held,  under  penalties  still 
more  severe. 

The  duration  and  degrees  of  impurity  were  different.  In 
some  instances,  by  the  use  of  certain  ceremonies,  an  unclean 
person  became  purified  at  sunset;  in  others,  this  did  not  take 
place  until  eight  days  after  the  physical  cause  of  defilement 
ceased.  Lepers  were  obliged  to  live  in  a  detached  situation, 
separate  from  other  people,  and  to  keep  themselves  actusdly 
at  a  distance  from  them.  They  were  aistinguished  by  a  pe- 
culiar dress  ;  and  if  any  person  approached,  tney  were  bound 
to  give  him  warning,  oy  crying  out.  Unclean  /  unclean  / 
Other  polluted  persons,  again,  could  not  directly  touch  those 
that  were  clean,  without  defiling  them  in  like  manner,  and 
were  obliged  to  remain  without  the  cam/?,  that  they  might  not 
be  in  their  way.  (Num.  v.  1 — 4.)  Eleven  different  species 
of  impurity  are  enumerated  in  the  Levitical  law,  to  which  the 
later  Jews  added  many  othere.    But  the  severest  of  all  was, 

1.  The  Leprosy,  an  infectious  disease  of  slow  and  imper- 
ceptible progress,  beginning  very  insidiously  and  gently,  for 
the  most  part  with  one  litfle  bright  spot,  which  causes  no 
trouble,  though  no  means  will  make  it  disappear :  but  in^ 
creasing  with  time  into  furfuraceous  scales  that  uUimately 
become  a  thick  scab,  it  imperceptibly  passes  into  a  disease, 
which,  though  divested  of  its  deadly  nature  in  our  temperate 
climates  and  by  our  superior  cleanliness,  is  in  the  East 
attended  with  the  niost  formidable  symptoms :  such  as  morti- 
fication and  separation  of  whole  limbs,  and  when  arrived  at  a 
certain  stage,  it  is  altogether  incurable.  As  the  varieties  and 
symptoms  of  this  frightful  malady  are  discussed  at  lengtli  in 
a  subsequent  part  of  this  work,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark, 
for  the  present,  that,  among  the  heathens,  the  leprosy  was 
considered  as  inflicted  by  their  gods,  by  whom  alone  it  could 
be  removed,  and  the  same  notion  appeara  to  have  prevailed 
among  the  Israelites ;  for  when  the  King  of  Syria  sent  Naa- 
man,  nis  commander-in-chief,  to  the  king  of  Israel,  to  heal 
him  of  his  leprosy,  the  latter  exclaimed, — Am  I  GrOD,  io  kiU 
and  to  make  alive,  tluU  this  man  doth  send  unto  mb,  io  recover 
a  Tnan  of  his  kprosy  ?  f  2  Kings  v.  7.)  Some  instances  are 
also  recorded  in  which  this  disease  is  represented  as  a  punish- 
ment immediately  inflicted  by  God  for  particular  sins ;  as  in 
the  cases  of  Miriam,  Gehazi,  and  king  Uzziah.  This  circum- 
stance, connected  with  the  extreme  foulness  of  the  disorder, 
rendered  it  a  very  striking  emblem  of  moral  pollution ;  and 
the  exclusion  of  persons  infected  with  it  from  the  worahip  and 
people  of  God  was  fitted  not  only  to  humble  and  reform  the 
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offenders,  bat  also  to  impress  upon  the  mind  the  most  solemn 
and  useful  instructions. 

The  person  who  had  been  healed  of  leprosy  was  minutely 
examined  by  the  priest,  who  proceeded  to  perform  the  rites 
and  sacrifices  of  purification,  which  are  minutely  described 
in  Lev.  xiv.,  in  order  that  the  patient  might  be  readmitted 
into  society  and  to  the  privileges  of  the  Jewish  church. 
Among  these  sacrifices  and  ceremonies,  the  following  is  very 
remarkable : — *^  The  priest  was  reqnired  to  take  two  small 
birds,  and  to  kill  one  of  them  over  an  earthen  yessel  filled 
with  river  water,  so  that  the  blood  might  be  mixed  with  the 
water.  He  was  then  to  dip  the  other  or  living  bird  into  the 
water,  and  sprinkle  the  leper  with  it  seven  times  with  a  stick 
of  cedar  wood,  upon  which  a  bunch  of  hyatop  was  tied  with 
a  scarlet  thread ;  after  which  the  priest  was  to  pronounce  him 
uurified,  and  let  loose  the  living  bird  into  the  open  air.  (Lev. 
xiv.  2 — 7.^  This  ceremony  seems  to  be  typical  of  the  puri- 
fication of  our  sins  by  the  sprinklins  of  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  Hsa.  Hi.  15.  1  Pet.  i.  2.),  which  flowed  out  of  his 
woundeci  side  mixed  with  water  f  John  xix.  34.) ;  while  the 
dismissal  of  the  living  bird  resemoles  that  of  the  scape-groat 
into  the  wilderness,  with  the  sins  of  the  leper  upon  him. 
Our  Lord  expressly  commanded  the  lepers,  wnom  he  healed, 
to  conform  to  the  law."  (Matt.  yiii.  4.  Mark  i.  44.  Luke  yj 
14.  xvii.  14.)» 

Besides  the  leprosy  of  the  person,  Moses  mentions  two 
other  species  of  leprosy,  yiz.  of  clothes  and  of  houses,  which 
are  in  a  great  measure  unknown  in  Europe. 

2.  The  Leprosy  of  Clothes  is  described  m  Lev.  xiii.  47 — 59. 
as  consisting  of  green  or  reddish  spots,  which  remain  in  spite 
of  washing  and  continue  to  spread ;  so  that  the  cloth  becomes 
bald  or  bate,  sometimes  on  one  side,  and  sometimes  on  the 
other.  From  the  information  which  Michaelis  received  from 
a  woollen  manufacturer,  he  supposes  this  disease  to  arise  in 
woollen  cloth,  from  the  use  of  the  wool  of  sheep  that  have 
died  of  disease ;  which  when  worn  next  the  skin  (as  in  the 
East)  is  very  apt  to  produce  vermin.  With  respect  to  leather 
and  Imen,  he  could  obtain  no  information. 

Clothes  suspected  to  be  thus  teinted  were  to  be  inspected 
by  the  priest;  if  they  were  found  to  be  corroded  by  the 
leprosy,  they  were  to  be  burnt ;  but  if,  after  being  washed, 
the  plague  was  found  to  have  departed  from  them,  they  were 
to  be  pronounced  clean. 

3.  The  House  LeprosTf  is  said  in  Ley.  xiy.  33 — 37.  to  con- 
sist of  greenish  or  reddish  spots  or  dimples,  that  appear  on 
the  walls,  and  continually  spread  wider  and  wider.  Michaelis 
considers  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  aaUpetre,  which  sometimes 
attacks  and  corrodes  houses  that  stand  in  damp  situations. 
Although  in  Europe  unattended  with  any  injury  to  health,  in 
Palestine  it  might  be  hurtful ;  so  that  the  Mosaic  regulations 
in  this  respect  are  both  wise  and  provident. 

When  a  house  was  suspected  to  be  thus  tainted,  the  priest 
was  to  examine  it,  and  ordered  it  to  be  shut  up  seyen  days. 
If  he  found  that  the  plague  or  signs  of  the  plague  had  not 
spread,  he  commanded  it  to  be  shut  up  seven  days  more.    On 

t  Dr.  Halea's  Analysis  of  ChxoDology,  voL  U.  book  i.  p.  iZTS. 


the  thirteenth  day  he  revisited  it ;  and  if  he  found  the  infected 
place  dim,  or  gone  away,  he  took  out  that  part  of  the  wall, 
carried  it  out  to  an  unclean  place,  mended  the  wall,  and 
caused  the  whole  house  to  be  newly  plastered.  It  was  then 
shut  up  a  third  seyen  days :  he  once  more  inspected  it  on  the 
nineteenth  day ;  and  if  he  found  that  the  plafue  had  broken 
out  anew,  he  ordered  the  house  to  be  pullea  down.  If  on 
the  other  hand  it  was  pronounced  to  be  clean,  an  offering  was 
made  on  the  occasion ;  in  order  that  every  one  mig^t  certainly 
know  that  it  was  not  infected,  and  ^e  public  might  be  freed 
from  all  apprehensions  on  that  account. 

^  y.  Vanous  other  legal  impurities  are  enumerated  in  Lev. 
xii.  1 — 8.  and  xy.  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  detail.  To 
which  we  may  add,  that  all  human  corpses  and  the  carcasses 
of  beaste  that  died  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  knife,  were 
regarded  as  unclean.  Whoeyer  touched  the  former,  or  went 
into  the  tent  or  aparlmerU  (after  the  Israelites  had  booses) 
where  a  corpse  lay,  was  unclean  for  seven  days ;  and  who- 
eyer touched  a  dead  body,  or  even  a  human  bone,  or  a  grave 
in  the  fields,  was  unclean  for  the  same  period.  The  body  of 
a  clean  beast  that  fell  not  by  the  knife,  but  died  in  any  other 
way,  defiled  the  person  who  touched  it,  until  the  evening 
(Lev.  xi.  39.) ;  ana  the  carcasses  of  unclean  beaste,  bj  what- 
ever means  they  died,  did  the  same.  (Ley.  y.  2.  xi.  8.  11. 
24,  25.  27,  28.  31.  Deut  xiv.  8. J  The  consequence  of  this 
law  was,  that  the  carcasses  of  oeaste  were  not  suffered  to 
remain  above  ground,  but  were  put  into  the  earth,  that  pas- 
sengers might  not  be  in  danger  of  pollution  from  them. 

By  these  wise  enactmente,  the  spreading  of  contegions 
diseases  would  be  effectually  preyented,  which  in  hot  cli- 
mates are  peculiarly  rapid  and  ratal.  For  the  same  reason, 
also,  Michaelis  is  of  opinion,  that  Moses  commanded  the 
Israelites  to  break  earthen  yessels,  which  were  liable  to  be 
defiled  by  being  left  uncoyered  in  a  tent  or  apartment  where 
a  person  died,  or  a  corpse  lay  (Num.  xix.  16.),  or  by  an 
unclean  beast  felling  into  them  (l^v.  xi.  33.),  or  by  the  touch 
of  a  diseased  person.  (Lev.  xv.  12. )« 

Such  are  the  Mosaic  statutes  concerning  purifications  and 
impurities.  Profane  scoffers,  who  deride  those  things,  the 
reason  and  propriety  of  which  they  will  not  take  the  trouble 
to  inyestigate,  nave  ridiculed  them  as  too  minute, — especially 
those  respecting  the  different  species  of  leprosy, — and  ^as 
unworthy  to  be  made  part  of  a  aivine  law.  But  eyery  well 
regulated  mind  surely  must  discern  in  them  both  the  good- 
ness and  wisdom  of  Jehovah  towards  his  chosen  people,  in 
giying  them  precepto  which  were  calculated  not  only  to  pre- 
serve their  nealth  and  regulate  their  morals,  but  also  to 
accustom  them  to  obedience  to  his  will  in  every  respect. 
The  leprosy  has  ever  been  considered  as  a  liyely  emblem  of 
that  moral  taint  or  **  corruption  of  the  nature  of  eyery  man 
that  naturally  is  engendered  of  the  offspring  ofJdtim  /'*>  as  the 
sacrifices,  wnich  were  to  be  offereS  oy  the  healed  leper,  pre- 
figured that  spotless  Lamb  of  God  thai  taketh  away  the  sin  of 

•  Schuld!  ArchsBoIogia  Hebnica,  pp.  303— 310.  lfiehaelis*8  Commea- 
taries,  vol.  Hi.  pp.  254— 336u 

•  Article  iz.  of  the  Confeasion  of  the  Anglican  Church. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


ON   THE    COBRUFTIONS   OF   RELiaiON    AMONO   THE    JEWS. 


SECTION  I. 


ON  THE  IDOLATRY  OF  THE  JEWS. 


L  Ori^iin  and  Progress  of  idolatry, — Sketch  of  itt  Sietory  among^  the  leraelitet  and  Jevi. — IL  Idoh  vorthipped  by  the 
ImraeHtet  atone* — ^IIL  IdoU  of  the  Ammonites,  worthipped  by  the  Itraelitea, — TV.  letoU  of  the  Canaanitee  or  Syriant^'— 
V.  Phmnician  Idoh* — ^VI.  Babylonian  and  Moyrian  IdoU, — ^VH.  IdoU  worshipped  in  Samaria  during  the  Captivity^'-' 
Hieroglyphic  Stoneo,  vhy  prohibited  to  the  Jero$^ — VIII.  IdoU  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  mentioned  in  the^evf  Testament, 
— JX,  AUueions  in  the  Scriptures  to  the  idolatrous  Worship  of  the  Heathen  JSTations. — X.  Different  Kinds  of  Divination, 


I.  Idolatry  is  the  superstitious  worship  of  idols  or  false 
gods.  From  Gen.  vi.  5.  compared  with  Kom.  i.  23.  there  is 
erery  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  practised  before  the  flood ; 
and  this  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the  apostle  Jude  (ver.  4.)) 
who,  describing  the  character  of^  certam  men  in  his  days 
that  denied  the  only  Lord  God^  adds  in  the  eleventh  verse  of 
his  epistle,  fVb  unto  them^  for  ihev  are  gpne  into  the  way  of 
Cain  :  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  Cain  and  his  descena- 
ants  were  the  first  who  threw  off  the  sense  of  a  God,  and 
worshipped  the  creature  instead  of  the  Creator.^ 

The  heavenly  bodies  were  the  first  objects  of  idolatrous 
worship ;  and  Mesopotamia  and  Chaldsea  were  the  countries 
where  it  chiefiy  prevailed  after  the  deluge.'  Before  Jeho- 
vah vouchsafed  ttf  reveal  himself  to  them,  both  Terah  and 
his  son  Abraham  were  idolaters  (Josh.  xxiv.  2.) ;  as  also  was 
Laban,  the  father-in-law  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxi.  19.  30.); 
though  he  appears  to  have  had  some  idea  of  the  true  God, 
from  his  mentioning  the  name  of  Jehovah  on  several  occa- 
sions. (Gen.  xxiv.^1.  50, 51.)  Previously  to  Jacob  and  his 
sons  going  into  Egypt,  idolatry  prevailed  in  Canaan ;  and  while 
their  posterity  were  resident  in  that  country,  it  appears  from 
Josh.  xxiv.  14.  and  Ezek.  xx.  7, 8.  that  they  worsnipped  the 
deities  of  Egypt. 

On  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  although 
Moses  by  the  command  and  instruction  of  Jehovah  had  jgiven 
them  such  a  r^igion  as  no  other  nation  possessed,  and  not- 
withstanding all  his  laws  were  directea  to  preserve  them 
from  idolat^;  yet,  so  wayward  were  the  Israelites,  that 
almost  immediately  after  their  deliverance  from  bondage  we 
find  them  worshipping  idols.  (Exod.  xxxii.  1.  Psal.cvi.  19, 
20.  Acts  vii.  41 — 43.)  Soon  after  their  entrance  into  the 
land  of  Canaan,  they  adopted  various  deities  that  were 
worshipped  by  the  Canaanites,  and  other  neighbouring  na- 
tions (Judg.  li.  13.  viii.  33.^ ;  for  which  base  ingratitude 
they  were  severely  punished.  Shortly  after  the  death  of 
Joshua,  the  government  became  so  unsettled,  that  etxry 
man  did  that  which  seemed  right  in  his  own  eyes.  The  pro- 
phet Azariah  describes  the  infelicity  of  these  times,  when 
ne  says.  They  were  without  the  true  Chdj  without  a  teaching 
priest^  and  without  the  law  (2  Chron.  xv.  3.) ;  and  as  anarchy 
prevailed,  so  did  idolatry,  which  first  crept  into  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim  in  the  house  of  Micah,  and  then  soon  spread  itself 
amongst  the  Danites.  (Judg.  xvii.  xviii.)  Nor  were  the  other 
tribes  free  from  this  infection,  during  this  dissolution  of  the 
government;  for  it  is  said.  They  forsook  the  Lord  and  served 
Haal  and  Ashtaroth^  and  followed  the  other  gods  of  the  people 
round  about  them,  (Judg.  ii.  13.  12.) 

Under  the  government  of  Samuel,  Saul,  and  David,  the 
worship  of  Godseems  to  have  been  purer  than  in  former  times. 
Solomon  is  the  first  king,  who,  out  of  complaisance  to  the 
strange  women  he  had  married,  caused  temples  to  be  erected 
in  honour  of  their  gods;  and  so  far  impiously  complied  with 
them  himself,  as  to  offer  incense  to  these  false  deities  ( 1  Kingns 
xi.  5 — 8.) ;  so  fatal  an  evil  is  lust  to  the  best  understand- 
ings, which  besots  every  one  it  overcomes,  and  reigns  over 
them  with  uncontrolled  power  Solomon,  it  is  true,  did  not 
arrive  at  that  pitch  of  audacity  which  some  of  his  successors 
afterwards  dia ;  but  his  giving  the  smallest  countenance  to  the 
breach  of  the  divine  law,  among  a  people  so  prone  to  idola- 
try, coold  not  but  be  attended  with  the  worst  conseauences ; 
and  accordingly,  upon  his  death,  the  glory  of  his  kingdom 
was  speedily  eclipsed  by  the  revolt  of  me  ten  tribes  and  the 

<  The  blatorj  of  ihe  oiidn  and  progress  of  idolatryare  ablj  traced  In 
Dr.  Graves*!  Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch,  vol.  i.  pp.  183—190. 

•  On  the  subject  of  Zabianism,  or  the  Idolatrous  worship  of  the  stars^ 
there  is  an  tnteresting  dissertation  in  Dr.  Townler's  Translation  of  Mai- 
iBonides's  Reaaoos  of  th«  Laws  of  Mose    pp.  38—47. 


division  of  his  kingdom.  This  civil  defection  was  attended 
with  a  spiritual  one,  for  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  who 
succeeded  him  in  the  government  of  the  ten  tribes  which 
had  revolted  (and  who  himself  had  probably  been  initiated 
in  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  when 
he  took  refuge  from  Solomon's  jealousy  at  the  court  of  Shi- 
shak),  soon  introduced  the  worship  of  two  golden  calves, 
the  one  at  Dan  and  the  other  at  Bethel.  He  made  choice  of 
Bethel,  because  it  had  long  been  esteemed  as  a  place  sacred 
for  the  real  appearance  of  God  in  ancient  times  to  Jacob,  and 
might,  therefore,  induce  the  people  to  a  more  ready  belief  of 
the  residence  of  the  same  Deity  now;  and  Dan  (as  already 
observed)  being  at  the  extremity  of  the  kingdom,  was  the 
place  whither  that  part  of  the  country  resorted  on  account  of 
Micah's  teraphim.  Idolatry  being  thus  established  in  Israel 
by  public  authority,  and  countenanced  by  all  their  princes, 
was  universally  adopted  by  the  people,  notwithstanding  all 
the  remonstrances  against  it  by  the  prophets  whom  God  sent 
to  reclaim  them  from  time  to  time,  and  who  stood  as  a  barrier 
against  this  growing  wickedness,  regardless  of  all  the  perse- 
cutions of  impious  Jezebel,  who  did  what  she  could  utterly 
to  extinguish  the  worship  of  the  true  God.  At  length  this 
brought  a  flood  of  calamities  upon  that  kingdom,  and  was 
the  source  of  all  the  evils  with  which  that  people  were  after- 
wards afflicted ;  so  that,  afler  a  continual  scene  of  tragical 
deaths,  civil  wars,  and  judgments  of  various  kinds,  they 
were  at  length  carried  away  captive  by  Shalmaneser  into 
Assyria. 

The  people  of  Judah  were  little  better.  One  might  justly 
have  expected,  that,  if  there  had  been  no  other  reason  than 
state  policy  for  preserving  the  true  religion  in  its  native  purity, 
that  alone  would  have  been  sufficient  to  prevent  anjr  other  false 
worship  from  being  set  up,  and  that  the  same  motives,  which 
induced  tiie  ten  tribes  to  establish  a  strange  worship,  would 
nave  induced  Judah  to  be  jealous  for  the  true  one.  But  the 
event  proved  otherwise ;  for  notwithstanding  the  great  strength 
added  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  by  those  who  resorted  thither 
out  of  other  tribes  for  the  sake  of  religion,  prosperity  inflated 
Rehoboaih  and  soon  ruined  him.  It  is  said  that  he  continued 
but  three  years  undJdng  in  ihe  ways  of  David  and  Solomon, 
(2  Chron.  xi.  17.)  Aner  which  these  idolatrous  inclinations 
began  to  appear,  which  probably  were  instilled  into  him  by 
his  mother  Naamah.  who  was  an  Ammonitess.  (1  Kings  xiv. 
21.)  In  short,  he  forsook  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  alTleraei 
with  him  (2  Chron.  xii.  1.),  and  fell  into  the  grossest  idolatry 
above  all  that  their  fathers  had  done,  (1  Kings  xiv.  22.)  But 
God  soon  corrected  him  and  his  people,  havmor  delivered  them 
into  the  hands  of  Shishak  king  of  Egypt,  ^\ ho  with  a  vast 
army  entered  the  country,  took  their  cities,  and  plundered 
Jerusalem  and  the  temple  of  all  the  riches  which  David  and 
Solomon  had  treasured  up  there.  (2  Chron.  xii.  2.)  Upon 
their  repentance  and  humiliation,  the  anger  of  Jehovah  was 
soon  mitigated;  and  we  do  not  find  that  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  fell  into  any  gross  acts  of  idolatry  till  the  reign  of  Ahaz, 
who  was  the  most  impious  prince  that  ever  sat  upon  that 
throne.  He  was  not  content  with  walking  in  ihe  ways  of  the 
fdn^s  of  Inrael,  and  making  molten  images  of  Baalim  (2  Chron. 
xxviii.  2.),  but  he  carried  his  wicked  inchnations  still  fartlier, 
and  imitated  ^e  old  inhabitants  of  the  land  in  their  cruel  and 
idolatrous  practices ;  for  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  burpt  incense 
in  the  valley  of  the  son  of  ffinnom,  and  burnt  his  children  in 
the  fire  (ver.  3.) ;  or,  as  we  read  in  2  Kings  xvi.  3.,  He  made 
his  eon  to  pass  through  the  fire^  which  doubtless  was  the 
passing  through  the  fire  to  Moloch,  so  expressly  prohibited  in 
Lev.  xviii.  21.  For  these  impieties  Ahaz  was  justly  punished 
by  God,  and  after  a  constant  course  of  all  manner  or  wicked* 
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ness,  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age ;  but  was  hsmpily  succeeded 
by  his  son  Hezekiah,  who,  among  other  reformations,  it  is 
said,  broke  in  pieces  the  brazen  serpent  that  Moses  had  mode,  to 
which  the  children  of  Israel  did  bum  incense,  (2  Kings  xviii.  4.) 
But  Hezekiah's  reformation  was  soon  overturned  upon  the 
succession  of  his  wicked  son  Manasseh,  who  seems  to  have 
made  it  his  business  to  search  out  what  God  in  his  law  had 
forbidden,  and  to  make  the  practice  of  it  his  study.  (2  Chron. 
xxxiii.  3—8.) 

The  princes  who  succeeded  (Josiah  only  excepted)  and 
their  people  seem  to  have  lived  in  a  kind  of  competition  with 
one  another  in  wickedness  and  idolatry,  and  to  have  given 
a  loose  to  the  wildness  of  their  imaginations  in  the  worship 
of  God,  which  brought  upon  Jodah  and  her  people  the  utmost 
fury  of  God's  wrath,  and  those  judgments  wnich  had  been  de- 
creed, and  which  ended  in  the  captivity  of  king  and  people.^ 
At  length,  however,  become  wiser  by  the  severe  discipline 
tiiey  had  received,  the  tribes  that  returned  into  their  native 
country  from  the  Babylonian  captivity  wholly  renounced 
idolatry;  and  thenceforth  uniformly  evinced  the  most  deeply- 
rooted  aversion  from  all  strange  deities  and  foreign  modes  of 
worship.  This  great  reformation  was  accomplished  by  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah,  and  the  eminent  men  who  accompanied  or 
succeeded  them :  but,  in  the  progress  of  time,  though  the  ex- 
terior of  piety  was  maintained,  the  "  power  of  godliness"  was 
lost;  and  we  learn  from  the  New  Testament,  that,  during  our 
Saviour's  ministry,  the  Jews  were  divided  into  various  reli- 
gious parties,  which  widely  differed  In  opinion,  and  pursued 
each  other  with  the  fiercest  animosity,  and  with  implacable 
hatred. 

Very  numerous  are  the  idols  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures, 
particularly  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  proposed  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages  of  this  section  to  offer,  in  the  first  place,  a  short 
notice  of  the  idols  which  were  peculiar  to  the  Israelites ;  and, 
secondly,  of  those  which  they  adopted  from  the  Ammonites, 
Syrians,  Phcenicians,  Babylonians,  and  other  nations  of  anti- 
quity-* 

If.  Idols  worshipped  particularly  bt  the  Israelites. — 
Scarcely,  as  we  have  already  observed,  had  the  children  of 
Israel  been  delivered  from  their  cruel  bondage  in  Egypt,  when 
they  returned  to  those  idols  to  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed. 

1.  The  first  object  of  their  idolatrous  worship  was  a  Golden 
Calf.  TExod.  xxxii.  I— G.)  Having  been  conducted  tiirough 
the  wilaemess  by  a  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire,  which  preceded 
them  in  their  marches,  while  that  cloud  covered  the  mountain 
where  Moses  was  receiving  the  divine  commands,  they  ima- 

S'ned  that  it  would  no  longer  be  their  guide ;  and  therefore 
ey  applied  to  Aaron  to  make  for  them  a  sacred  sign  or  sym- 
bol, as  other  nations  had,  which  might  visibly  represent  God 
to  them.  With  this  request  Aaron  unhappily  complied  :,/A« 
veople  offered  bumt'OffertngSy  and  brought  peace-cfferingSj  and 
sat  down  to  eat  and  to  drink^  and  rose  up  to  play.  The  mate- 
rials of  this  idol  were  the  golden  ear-rings  of  the  people, 
worn  in  these  eastern  countries  by  men  as  well  as  women ; 
and  probably  they  were  some  of  the  jewels  which  they  had 
demanded  of  the  Egyptians.  They  were  cast  in  a  mould  by 
Aaron,  and  subsequentiy  chiselled  into  a  calf,  which  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  have  been  an  exact  resemblance  of  the  cele- 
brated Egyptian  deitj.  Apis,  who  was  worshipped  under  the 
form  of  an  ox.  This  ancient  Egyptian  superstition  is  still 
perpetuated  on  Mount  Libanus,  by  those  Druses  who  assume 
the  name  of  Okkals,  and  who  pay  divine  honours  to  a  calf  J 

2.  In  imitation  of  this  were  the  two  Golden  Calves,  made 
by  Jeroboam,  the  first  king  of  Israel,  after  the  secession  of  the 
ten  tribes.  The  Egyptians  had  two  oxen,  one  of  which  they 
worshipped  under  tne  name  of  Apis,  at  Memphis,  the  capital 
of  Upper  Egypt,  and  the  other  under  the  name  of  Mnevis,  at 
Hierapolis,  the  metropolis  of  Lower  Egypt.  In  like  manner,. 
Jeroboam  set  up  one  of  his  calves  at  Bethel,  and  the  other  at 
Dan.  (1  Kings  xii.  28 — 32.)  Like  the  idolaters  in  the  wil- 
derness, this  leader  of  the  rebels  proclaimed  before  the  idols 
upon  tiie  feast  of  their  consecration,  IViese  are  thy  godfj  O 
Jsrael,  which  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt/  as  if  he 


i  TTomc's  nidt.  of  the  Jewa,  vol.  it.  pp.  282—291. 

•  The  following  account  of  the  Idols  worshipped  by  the  Jewa  la  abridged 
priticipally  from  Lamy'a  Apparatus  Biblicus,  vol.  ii.  pp.  176—188.  Cnlmei'a 
Diiiserrations  in  his  Comuientaire  LitUiral,  torn.  i.  partii.  pp.  173—178.  and 
torn.  vl.  pp.  746—752.  and  his  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  under  the  several 
nainea  of  the  idol  deities.  Lewis's  Orifflnes  He brcae,  vol.  ili.  pp.  1—102. 
Jahn's  ArchsBolojria  Biblica,  H  400—415.  Ackermann's  Archaeolofcia 
Uiiilica,  M  387^102.  Millar's  Hist,  of  the  Propagation  of  Christianity,  vol. 
i.  pp.  227—340.  Godwin's  Moses  and  Aaron,  book  iv.  pp.  140—178.  and 
AH)pr,  Inst.  Ilerm.  Vet.  Test.  torn.  I.  pn.  394—406. 

>  Dr.  Clarke's  Traveic,  vol.  iv,  p.  Ubi. 


had  said,  *'  God  is  every  where  in  his  essence,  and  cannot  be 
included  in  any  place :  ne  dwells  ai^ons  you  here  as  well  as 
at  Jerusalem,  ana  if  you  require  any  symools  of  his  presence, 
behold  here  they  are  in  these  calves  which  I  have  set  up  ;** 
for  they  could  not  be  so  stupid  as  to  believe,  that  the  idols 
taken  just  before  out  of  the  mmaee  had  been  their  deliverers, 
so  many  ages  before.  It  is  evident,  that  the  worship  of  these 
calves  was  not  regarded  by  the  sacred  writers  and  by  tbepro- 
phets,  as  an  absolute  Pagan  idolatry,  but  only  as  a  schism, 
which  was  indeed  very  criminal  in  itself,  but  did  not  come 
up  to  the  deprree  of  a  total  apostasy ;  for  the  history  of  the 
revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  introduces  Jeroboam  speaking  not  like 
a  person  whose  intention  was  to  make  the  people  change  their 
religion,  but  as  representing  to  them  that  the  true  God,  beins 
every  where,  was  not  confined  to  any  certain  place,  ana, 
therefore,  they  might  pay  their  devotions  to  him  as  well  in 
Dan  and  Bethel  as  at  Jerusalem. 

The  worship  offered  before  these  images  is  supposed  to 
have  been  in  imitation  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  law. 

As  most  of  the  priests  of  the  family  of  Aaron,  and  the 
Levites  who  had  tneir  cities  and  abodes  among  tiie  ten  re- 
volted tribes,  retired  into  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Judah« 
to  avoid  joining  in  the  schism,  which  proved  a  great  addi- 
tional strengtii  to  tiie  house  of  David ;  Jeroboam  seized  their 
cities  and  estates,  and  he  eased  the  people  of  paying  their 
tithes,  there  being  none  to  demand  them;  so  he  gratified 
them  by  making  priests  out  of  every  tribe  and  family,  even 
in  the  extreme  part  of  the  countiy.  The  pontificate  and 
supremacy  over  mis  schismatical  priesthood  he  reserved  in 
his  own  hands.  These  idols  were  at  lenffth  destroyed  by 
the  kings  of  Assyria;  the  calf  in  Bethel  was  carried  to 
Babylon,  witii  other  spoils,  by  Shalmaneser,  and  the  other  in 
Dan  was  seized  by  Tifflath-Pileser,  about  ten  years  before, 
in  the  invasion  which  he  made  upon  Gralilee,  in  which  pro- 
vince the  city  stood. 

3.  The  Brazen  Serpemt  was  an  image  of  polished  brass, 
in  the  form  of  one  of  those  fiery  serpents  (or  serpents  whose 
bite  was  attended  with  violent  inAammation)  which  were 
sent  to  chastise  the  murmuring  Israelites  in  the  wilderness. 
By  divine  command  Moses  ma&  a  serpent  ofbrass^  or  copper, 
and  put  it  upon  a  pok  /  and  it  came  to  pass  that  if  a  serpent 
had  bitten  any  man,  when  he  beheld  the  serpent  of  brass,  he 
lived.  (Num.  xxi.  6 — 9.)  This  brazen  serpent  was  preserved 
as  a  monument  of  the  divine  mercy,  but  in  process  of  time 
became  an  instrument  of  idolatry.  When  this  superstition 
began,  it  is  difiScult  to  determine ;  but  the  best  account  is 
given  by  the  Jewish  rabbi,  David  Kimchi,  in  the  followincjr 
manner.  From  tiie  time  that  the  kings  of  Israel  did  evil, 
and  the  children  of  Israel  followed  tdolatry,  till  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah,  they  offered  incense  to  it;  for,  it  being  written  in 
the  law  of  Moses,  u}hoever  looketh  upon  it  shaU  live,  ihej 
fancied  they  might  obtain  blessings  oy  its  mediation,  ana, 
therefore,  tnought  it  worthy  to  be  worshipped.  It  had  been 
kept  from  the  days  of  Moses,  in  memory  of  a  miracle,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  pot  of  manna  was :  and  A^  and 
Jehoshaphat  did  not  extirpate  it  when  they  rooted  out  idola- 
try, because  in  their  reign  they  did  not  observe  that  the 
people  worshipped  this  serpent,  or  burnt  incense  to  it;  and, 
therefore,  they  left  it  as  a  memorial.  But  Hezekiah  thought 
fit  to  take  it  quite  away,  when  he  abolished  other  idolatry, 
because  in  the  time  of  his  father  they  adored  it  as  an  idol ; 
and  though  pious  people  among  them  accounted  it  only  as  a 
memorial  of  a  wonderful  work,  yet  he  judged  it  better  to 
abolish  it,  tiiough  the  memory  of  the  miracle  should  happen 
to  be  lost,  than  suffer  it  to  remain,  and  leave  the  Israelites  in 
danger  of  committing  idolatry  hereafter  with  it. 

On  the  subject  of  tiie  serpent-bitten  Israelites  being  healed 
by  looking  at  tiie  brazen  serpent,  there  is  a  good  comment  in 
the  book  of  "Wisdom,  chap.  xvi.  ver.  4—12.  in  which  are 
these  remarkable  words : — "They  were  admonished,  having 
a  sign  of  salvation  (t.  e.  the  brazen  serpent)  to  mit  them  in 
remembrance  of  the  commandments  of  uiy  law.  Tor  he  that 
turned  himself  towards  it,  was  not  saved  by  the  thing  that 
he  saw,  but  by  thee  that  art  tiie  saviour  of  all.**  (ver.  6,  7.) 
To  the  circumstance  of  looking  at  the  brazen  serpent  in 
order  to  be  healed,  our  Lord  refers  (John  iii.  14,  15.).  .'?« 
Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wildemes»,  even  so  mut  the 
Son  of  man  be  lifted  up,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him,  should 
not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life :  from  which  words  we  may 
learn,  1.  That  as  the  serpent  was  lifted  up  on  the  pole  or 
ensign ;  so  Jesus  Christ  wzs  lifted  up  on  the  cross.  2.  That 
as  tiie  Israelites  were  to  look  at  the  brazen  serpent;  so  sin- 
ners must  look  to  Christ  for  salvation.    3.  That  as  God  pro- 
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.vided  no  other  ranedy  Uitin  this  kokittg,  for  the  wounded 
Israelites ;  jo  he  has  provided  no  other  way  of  salvatioo  than 
fadih  in  the  blood  of  his  Son.  4.  That  aa  he  who  looked  at 
the  braxea  seipent  was  cured  and  did  Uve  ;  so  he  that  believeth 
on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  shall  not  periah^  but  have  etemai 
life.  5.  That  aa  neither  the  aerpent^  nor  loMng  at  it,  but  the 
ioTisible  power  of  God,  healeid  the  people ;  ao  neither  Uie 
crota  of  Christ,  nor  his  merely  bang  crucified,  but  the  pardon 
ht  haa  boughi  by  hia  bhod^  communicated  by  the  powerful 
taergy  of  Jua  Spirit,  saves  the  souls  of  men.  May  not  all 
these  thinos  be  plainly  seen  in  the  eircumataneea  of  tus  trans- 
actioD,  wiuiout  making  the  aerpent  a  type  of  Jesus  Christ 
(the  most  exceptionable  that  could  possibly  be  chosen),  and 
niniung  the  parallel,  as  some  have  done,  through  ten  or  a 
ioxen  of  particulars  t^ 

4.  In  Judff.  Tui.  34-— 87.  we  reed  that  Gideon  made  an 
Ephod  of  gold  from  the  spoils  of  the  Midianites.  This 
ephod  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  rich  sacerdotal  garment, 
made  in  imitation  of  that  worn  by  the  hig^-priest  at  Shiloh. 
But  whether  Gideon  meant  it  as  a  commemorative  trophy,  or 
had  a  Levitical  priest  in  his  house,  it  is  difficult  to  determine. 
It  became,  however,  a  anare  to  all  Jarad,  who  dwelt  in  Gilead, 
and  on  the  eastern  side  of  Jordan ;  who  thus  having  an  ephod 
and  worship  in  their  own  country,  would  not  so  readil^r  go 
over  to  the  tabernacle  at  Shiloh,  and,  conse<{uently,  fell  into 
idolatry,  and  worshipped  the  idols  of  their  neighbours  the 
PlMenicians.  (Judg.  viii.  27.  33.) 

5.  The  Tbsaphim,  it  appears  from  1  Sam.  zix.  13.,  were 
earred  images  in  a  human  form,  and  household  deities,  like 
the  venaiea  and  larea  of  the  Romans  many  centuries  after- 
wards (Geo.  zxxi.  19. 34, 35.  1  Sam.xix.  13-^17.),  of  which 
oracular  ingniries  weie  made.  (Judg.  xvii.  5.  xviii.  5,  6.  14 
— 30.  Zech.  X.  S.  Hos.  iiL  4.)  This  is  confirmed  by  1  Sam. 
XT.  83.  (marginal rendering), where  the worshipof  teraphim 
ia  mentioDedr  in  conjunctbn  with  divination.  They  appear 
to  have  been  introduced  among  the  Israelites  from  Mesopo- 
tamia ;  and  eoniinued  to  be  worshipped  until  the  Babylomsh 
eaptivtw. 

6.  The  Jews  were  accused  by  the  pagans  of  worshipping 
the  Hbad  or  ah  Ass  ;  hut  from  this  calumny  they  have  oeen 
completely  vindicated  by  M.  Schumacher.s  ^^Apion,  the 
grainmarian,  seems  to  be  the  author  of  this  slander.  He 
affirmed  that  the  Jews  kept  the  head  of  an  ass  in  the  sanc- 
tuary ;  that  it  was  discovered  there  when  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes  took  the  temple  and  entered  into  the  most  holy  place. 
He  aded,  that  one  2&bidus,  having  secietly  got  into  the  tem- 
ple, canned  oflf  the  ass's  head,  and  conveyed  it  to  Dora. 
Soidas'  says,  that  Damocritus  or  Democritus  the  historian 
arerred  that  the  Jews  adored  the  head  of  an  ass,  made  of 
gold,  ^tc  Plutarch  and  Tacitus  were  imposed  on  by  this 
calunmy.  They  believed  that  the  Hebrews  adored  an  ass, 
out  of  gratitude  for  the  discovery  of  a  fountain  by  one  of 
these  creatures  in  the  wilderness,  at  a  time  when  the^  army 
of  this  nation  was  parched  with  thirst  and  extremely  fatiguea. 
Learned  men  who  have  endeavoured  to  search  into  the  origin 
of  this  slander  are  divided  in  their  opinions.  The  reason 
whi<^  Plutarch  and  Tacitus  gave  for  it  has  nothing  in  the 
history  of  the  Jews  on  which  to  ground  it.  Tanaqnil  Faber 
has  attempted  1o  prove  that  this  accusation  proceeded  from 
the  temple  in  Egypt  called  Onion  /  as  if  this  name  came  from 

I ;  which  is,  indeed,  very  credible.    The  report  of 


the  Jews  worshipping  an  ass  might  originate  in  Eg^ypt.  We 
know  that  the  Ajexandrians  hated  the  Jews,  and  were  much 
addicted  to  raillery  and  defamation.  But  it  was  extremely 
easy  for  them  to  have  known  that  the  temple  Onion,  at  Heli- 
opolis,  was  named  from  Onias,  the  hiffh-priest  of  the  Jews, 
who  built  it  in  the  reisn  of  Ptolemy  Phifometer  and  Cleopatra. 
Others  have  asserted  that  the  mistake  of  the  heathen  pro- 
ceeded from  an  ambieuous  mode  of  reading ;  as  if  the  Greeks, 
meaning  to  say  that  the  Hebrews  adored  heaven,  cupctMv,  might 
in  abbreviation  write  o^vsir ;  whence  the  enemies  of  the  Jews 
concluded  that  they  worshipped  Im,  an  ass.  Or,  perhaps, 
reading  in  Latin  authors  that  they  worshipped  heaven,  calum. 

'Nil  prater  nab«t  et  c«eli  aumen  ^riot,' 

instead  of  eoDbam,  they  read  eUlum,  an  ass,  and  so  reported 
that  the  Jews  adored  this  animal.  Bochart  is  of  opinion 
that  the  error  arose  from  an  expression  in  Scripture,  *  the 

1  Dr.  A.  Clarke  oo  Num.  xzi.  9.  flee  also  a  pleasing  and  inatnictire  con- 
templaiion  of  Biahop  Hall  on  this  tubjftct. 

•  De  Colttt  AniroaTium  Inter  JBgrptioe  et  Judepoa  Cooimentatio,  tx  re- 
coMfita  aoOqnitBle  Uluatrata  a  M.  Johaan.  fleiiir.  9chamacber.  acct  riii. 
<tf  acff.  (Bmnsvlgiia,  1778. 4to.) 

>  la  Daamcrito  at  io  JtHla. 
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mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it;'  in  the  Hebrew,  Pi'Jeho^ 
vah,  or  FuJeo.  Now,  in  the  Egyptian  language,  pica  signifies 
an  ass ;  the  Alexandrian  Egrypuans  heannff  the  Jews  often 
pronounce  this  word  ;neo,  believed  that  mey  appealed  to 
their  God,  and  tbence  inferred  that  they  adored  an  ass. 
These  explications  are  ingenious,  but  not  solid.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  any  one  can  assign  the  true  reason  for  the  calumny ; 
which  might  nave  arisen  from  a  joke,  or  an  accident.  M. 
Le  Moine  seems  to  have  succeeded  best,  who  says  that  in 
all  probability  the  golden  urn  containing  the  manna  which 
was  preserved  in  the  sanctuary  was  taken  for  the  head  of  aa 
ass ;  and  that  the  omer  of  manna  might  have  been  confounded 
with  the  Hebrew  hamor,  which  signifies  an  ass."^ 

ni.  Idol  Gods  of  tbk  Ammonites,  worshipped  st  the 
Children  or  Israel. 

Moloch,  also  called  Molech,  Milcom,  or  Melcom,  was  the 
principal  idol  of  the  Ammonites  (1  Kings  xi.  7.)*  yet^ot  so 
appropriated  to  them,  but  that  it  was  adopted  by  other  nei^- 
bourin^  nations  for  their  god.  Some  wnters  have  supposed 
that  IM&loch  was  the  same  as  Saturn,  to  whom  it  is  well 
known  that  human  victims  were  offered.  But  he  rather  ap- 
pears to  have  been  Baal  or  the  Sun  (Jer.  xxxii.  35.),  and 
was  the  Adrammelech  and  Anammelech  of  the  Sepharvaites, 
who  burnt  their  children  to  them  in  the  fire.  There  is  great 
reason  to  think  that  the  Hebrews  were  addicted  to  the  wor- 
ship of  this  deity  before  their  departure  from  Egypt,  sinoe 
both  the  prophet  Amos  (v.  26.)  and  the  protomartyr  Stephen 
(Acte  vii.  43.)  reproach  them  with  having  carried  the  taber- 
nacle of  their  god  Moloch  with  them  m  the  wilderness. 
Solomon  built  a  tem|4e  to  Mdoch  on  the  Mount  of  Olives 
(1  Kings  xi.  7.),  and  his  impiety  was  followed  by  other 
kings,  his  successors,  who  had  apostatized  from  the  worship 
of  Jehovah.  The  valley  of  Tophet  and  Hinnom,  on  the  east 
of  Jenisalem,  was  the  principal  scene  of  the  horrid  rites  pe^• 
formed  in  honour  of  Moloch  (Jer.  xix.  5,  6.),  who  it  is  pro- 
bable was  the  same  as  the  Baal,  Bel,  or  Belus  of  the  Car- 
thafinnians,  Sidonians,  Babylonians,  and  Assyrians. 

I Y.  Idol  Gods  op  the  Canaanites  or  Syrians,  won 
BY  THE  Israelites. 

1.  Mr.  Selden,  in  his  elaborate  treatise  on  the  Syrian  gods,* 
mentions  a  goddess,  whom  he  terms  Good  Fortune,  as  the 
first  idol  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  and  worshipped  by  the 
Hebrews.  This  opinion  b  founded  on  the  exclamation  of 
Leah  (Gen.  xxx.  11.),  when  her  handmaid  Zilpah  bore  a  soa 
to  Jacob.  She  acdd,  lam  prosperous  (or  as  some  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  who  ascribe  every  thing  to  chance,  would  say— 
Good  luck  to  me)  /  and  she  called  his  name  Gad,  that  is,  proa^ 
perity.  Although  this  interpretation  has  been  questioned^ 
yet  in  Isa.  Ixv.  11.  Gad  is  unquestionably  joined  with  Mem 
(or  the  Moon),  and  both  are  names  of  idols,  where  the  pro- 
phet says -* 

Te . . . .  have  deserted  Jshovah, 

And  have  forgotten  my  holy  nioiintalo ; 

Who  net  in  order  a  tabU  for  Gad, 

And  fill  out  a  libation  to  McnL         Bp.Xowth'a  Veraioo. 

What  these  objects  of  idolatrous  worship  were,  it  is  now 
impossible  exactly  to  ascertain :  it  is  probable  that  the  latter 
was  an  Egyptian  deity.    Jerome,  as  cited  by  bishop  Lowth, 

fives  an  account  of  the  idolatrous  practice  of  the  apostate 
ews,  which  is  alluded  to  by  the  prophet  of  making  a  feast, 
or  a  lediatemium,  as  the  Romans  called  it,  for  uese  pre- 
tended deities.  **  It  is,*'  he  says,  "  an  ancient  idolatrous  cus- 
tom in  every  city  in  Egypt,  and  especially  in  Alexandria, 
that  on  the  last  day  of  the  last  month  in  the  year  they  set 
out  a  table  with  various  kinds  of  dishes,  and  with  a  cup  filled 
with  a  mixture  <^  water,  wine,  and  honey,  indicating  the 
fertility  of  the  past  or  future  year.  This  also  the  IsraelitQS 
did.''« 

2.  Ahao  or  AcHAD  is  the  name  of  a  Syrian  deity,  under 
which  the  sun  was  worshipped :  it  is  mentioned  in  Isa.  Ixvi 
17.  where  the  rites  of  this  god  are  described :— - 

They  who  aancUfr  tbcmaeWes,  and  purify  thenMelToa 
In  the  gardeca,  after  the  rites  of  Achad ; 
In  the  midst  of  those  who  eat  swine's  fleshj 
And  the  abomination,  and  the  field  mouse ; 
Together  shall  they  perish,  aaith  Jehovah. 

Bp.  Lowth*8  Veraioa. 

3.  Baal-peor  fNum.  xxv.  1 — 5.)  was  a  deity  of  the 
Moabites  and  Midianites,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Priapus  of  the  Romans,  and  worshipped  with  similar  ob- 

«  Dr.  Harris's  Nat  Hist  of  the  Bible,  pp.  21,  26u  (American  edit.)  or  pp. 
22,  23.  of  the  lx>ndon  reprint 

•  De  Dlia  Syria,  Syntaif.  i-  c.  1-  (Works,  vol.  U.  pp.  8GB^  966  ) 

•  Bp.  I^owth's  laalah,  voL  b.  p.  37& 
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scene  rites.  (Compaie  HO0.  ix.  10.]|  Selden  imagiiied  that 
this  idol  was  the  same  with  Pluto,  lirom  Psal.  cvi.  38.  TkiM 
joined  thenuehes  unto  Baal-pear,  and  ate  ike  saerifiees  of  the 
dtad.  But  this  may  mean  nothing  more  than  the  sacrifices 
and  ofierings  made  to  idols,  who  are  properly  termed  dead, 
in  opposition  to  the  true  God,  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of 
all  things,  who  is  in  the  Scriptnres  repeatedly  and  emphati- 
cally termed  the  living  Crod.  Chbmosh,  the  abomination  of 
Moab,  to  whom  Solomon  erected  an  altar  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives  (I  Kings  xi.  70)  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  same 
deity  as  Baal-peor.  Servant  are  known  by  the  name  of 
their  lord.  As  the  Israelites  were  called  by  the  name  of  the 
true  God  (2  Chron.  vii.  14.),  so  the  Moabites  are  called 
(Num.  xxi.  29.)  by  the  name  of  their  god,  ihej>eople  of  Che^ 
moahf  and  other  idolatrous  nations  were  designatea  in  -a 
similar  manner.  (See  Mic.  iv.  5.) 

4.  RiMMON  was  an  idol  of  the  Syrians,  but  not  worship- 
ped by  the  Israelites :  it  is  mentioned  in  3  Kings  v.  8.  and 
IS  supposed  to  have  beea  the  same  as  the  Jupiter  of  the 
ancients. 

5.  AsHTAROTH  or  AsTARTB  (Judff.  il.  13.  1  Sam.  xxxi.  10. 
8  Kings  zxiii.  13.)  is  generally  understood  to  have  been  the 
moon;  though  in  later  times  this  idol  became  identified 
wiUi  the  Syrian  VenuB,  and  was  worshipped  with  impure 
rites.  Astarte  is  still  worshipped  by  the  Druses  of  Mount 
Libanus.i 

V.  Phceniciaji  Idols  wobshipped  bt  the  Israelites. 

1.  None  of  the  heathen  deities,  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament,  is  more  celebrated  than  Baal. 

The  word  signifies  lord,  master,  and  husband;  a  name 
which,  doubtiess,  was  given  to  their  supreme  deity,  to  him 
whom  they  regarded  as  the  master  of  men  and  gods,  and  of 
tiie  whole  of  nature.  This  name  had  its  original  from  Phoe* 
nicia,  B^sl  being  a  god  of  the  Phoenicians :  and  Jezebel, 
daughter  of  Ethbaal  king  of  the  Zidonians,  brought  this 
deity  from  the  city  of  Zidon ;  for  he  was  the  god  of  Tjrre 
and  Sidon,  and  was  certainly  the  Zms  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Jupiter  of  the  Latins.  This  god  was  known  under  the  same 
name  all  over  Asia  :  it  is  the  same  as  the  Bel  of  the  Baby- 
lonians ;  and  the  same  nanfe  and  the  same  god  went  to  the 
Carthaginians,  who  wer6  a  colony  of  the  Phcenicians :'  wit- 
ness the  name  of  Hannibal,  Asdrubal,  Adherbal,  all  con- 
sisting of  Bel  or  Baal,  being  the  name  of  the  deity  of  that 
country,  which  was  according  to  the  custom  of  tne  East, 
where  the  kings,  and  great  men  of  the  realm,  added  to  their 
own  names  those  of  their  gods.  In  short,  it  seems  to  be  a 
name  common  to  all  idols,  to  whatever  country  they  belonged ; 
and  when  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Holy  Writings  without  any 
explanatory  circumstance  annexed,  it  is  usually  understood 
to  be  the  principal  deity  of  that  nation  or  place  of  which  the 
sacred  wnter  was  speaking. 

This  false  deity  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture  in 
the  plural  number,  Baalim  (1  Sam.  vii.  4.),  which  may  either 
signify  that  the  name  of  £aal  was  given  to  many  difierent 
gmls,  or  may  imply  a  plurality  of  statues  consecrated  to  that 
idol,  and  bearing  several  appellations,  according  to  the  dif- 
ference of  places :  just  as  the  ancient  heathens  gave  many 
surnames  to  Jupiter,  as  Olympian,  Dodonean,  and  others, 
according  to  the  names  of  the  places  where  he  was  wor- 
shipped. 

Tne  &lse  sods  of  Palestine  and  the  neighbouring  nations 
were  called  Baal  in  general:  but  there  were  other  Baals 
whose  name  was  compounded  of  some  additional  word,  such 
as  Baal-peor,  Baalbenth,  Baalzebub,  and  Baalzephon.  The 
first  of  these  has  already  been  noticed  in  the  preceding 
page. 

2.  Baalberith  was  the  idol  of  the  Shechemifes  (Judg. 
▼ill.  33.) ;  and  the  temple  of  this  deity  was  their  arsenal  aad 
public  treasury.  As  the  Hebrew  word  Berith  signifies  a 
covenant  or  contract,  this  god  is  supposed  to  have  had  his 
appellation  from  his  office,  which  was  to  preside  over  cove- 
nants, contracts,  and  oaths.  In  like  manner,  the  Greeks  had 
their  Zws  Of^tot ;  and  the  Bomans,  their  Deus  Fidiue, 

3.  Baalzebub  or  Bblzebub  was  the  god  of  the  Ekronites 
f  2  Kings  i.  3.),  but  the  origin  of  the  name  (which  in  Hebrew 
denotes  the  eod  ofJUee)  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  As  tiie 
vicinity  of  this  country  was  long  after  infested  with  minute 

<  Dr.  Clarke's  Travela,  ^1.  ▼.  pp.  92.  453—459. 

•  May  It  not  be  presamed  that  the  ancient  Inhabitants  of  Ireland  were  a 
PhGBnfcian  colony,  from  the  appropriation  of  the  round  towers,  found  in 
that  island,  to  the  presermtion  of  the  Baal-Tkinne^  or  sacred  fire  of 
Baal  1    On  this  subject,  the  ftirther  prosecution  of  which  is  foreign  to  the 

EST  of  the  present  work,  much  curious  and  antiqiuuian  Informadon  is  col- 
cted  in  the  notes  to  "The  Druidi"  aBFamaUc  Poem,  bj  Thomas Ciom- 
well    LandoD,  1682^  8vo. 


flies  that  stang  severely  all  on  whom  they  settled,  it  is  not 
imnrobable  that  Ekron  was  infested  in  a  similar  manner, 
ana  that  its  inhabitants  had  a  deity  whom  theysopplicated 
for  the  prevention  or  removal  of  this  plague.*  The  Jews,  in 
the  time  of- Christ,  called  the  prinee  of  the  deviU  by  the  name 
of  Beelzebub.   (Matt  xii.  24.  Luke  xi.  15.) 

4.  Baalzephon  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  idol,  erected 
to  guard  the  confines  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  also  the  name  of 
a  place,  where  a  temple  was  erected  for  the  use  of  mariners. 

5.  Dagon,  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  people  of  Ashdod  or 
Azotus,  was  the  Dereeio  of  the  heathens.  Its  name  signifies 
^fiahi  and  its  figure  is  said  to  have  been  that  of  a  man  from 
the  navel  upwaras,  apd  that  of  a  fish  downwards.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  this  idol  was  commemorative  of  the  preserve- 
tion  of  Noah  in  the  ark. 

6.  Tammuz  or  Thammuz,  though  an  Egyptian  deity,  is 
the  same  as  the  Adonis  of  the  Phcenicians  and  Syrians.  For 
this  idol  the  Jewish  women  are  said  to  have  sat  weepinff 
before  the  north  gate  of  the  temple.  (Ezek.  viii.  14.)  Lucian* 
has  given  an  account  of  the  rites  ot  this  deit^,  which  illus* 
trates  the  allusion  of  the  prophet.  ^^  I  saw,"  says  he,  ^'  at 
Biblis,  the  great  temple  of  Venus,  in  which  are  annually 
celebrated  the  mysteries  of  Adonis  in  which  I  am  initiated  ; 
fgr  it  is  said,  that  he  was  killed  in  the  country  by  a  wild 
boar,  and  in  perpetual  remembrance  of  this  event,  a  public 
mourning  is  solemnized  every  year  with  doleful  lamenta- 
tions: then  follows  a  funeral  as  of  a  dead  body,  and  next 
day  is  celebrated  his  resurrection,  for  it  is  said,  lie  flew  up 
into  heaven  :  one  of  the  ceremonies  is  for  women  to  have 
their  heads  shaved  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Egyptians  at 
the  death  of  Apis.  Those  who  refuse  to  be  snaved  are 
obliged  to  prostitute  themselves  a  whole  day  to  strangers, 
and  the  money  which  they  thus  acquire  is  consecrated  to  the 
goddess.  But  some  of  tne  Biblians  say,  that  all  thDse  cere- 
monies are  observed  for  Osiris,  and  that  he  is  buried  in  their 
country,  not  in  Egypt.  In  order  to  which  there  comes  yearly 
a  head  made  of  papyrus,  brought  by  sea,  from  E^ypt  to 
Biblis,  and  I  myself  nave  seen  it."  Procopius,  in  his  com* 
mentary  on  Isaiah,  more  particularly  explains  this  rite,  and 
observes  that  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandna  annually  prepare 
a  pot  in  which  they  put  a  letter  directed  to  the  women  of 
Biblis,  by  which  they  are  informed  that  Adonis  is  found 
again.  This  pot  being  sealed  up,  they  commit  it  to  the  sea, 
after  performin^^  some  ceremonies  over  it,  and  command  it  to 
depart;  accordingly,  the  vessel  immediately  steers  its  course 
to  biblis,  where  it  puts  an  end  to  the  women's  mourning. 

Tliis  Syrian  Venus  had  a  temple  upon  the  top  of  a  moun- 
tain, which  was  built  out  of  the  way  in  a  by-place,  in  the 
midst  of  a  wood ;  it  was  demolished  by  the  emperor  Con- 
stantine,^  who  put  an  end  to  all  the  filthy  ceremonies  which 
had  been  performed  in  it.  The  image  of  this  goddess,  ao- 
cordin&r  to  Macrobius,^  represented  a  woman  in  mourning 
covered  with  a  veil,  having  a  dejected  countenance,  and  tears 
seeming  to  run  down  her  face. 

7.  The  Baithylia  or  Consecrated  Sonrxs,  adored  by  the 
early  Phoenicians,  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  most  ancient 
objects  of  idolatrous  worship ;  and,  probably,  were  after- 
wards formed  into  beautiful  statues,  when  the  art  of  sculp- 
ture became  tolerably  perfected.  'Hiey  originated  in  Jacobus 
setting  up  and  anointing  with  oil  the  stone  which  he  had 
used  tor  a  pillow,  as  a  memorial  of  the  heavenly  vision  with 
which  he  had  been  favoured  (Gen.  xxviii.  18.),  and  also  to 
serve  as  a  token  to  point  out  to  him  the  place  when  God 
should  bring  him  back  again.^  The  idolatrous  unction  of 
stones,  consecrating  them  to  the  memory  of  great  men,  and 
worshipping  them  after  their  death,  must  have  prevailed  to  a 

rt  extent  in  the  time  of  Moses,  who  therefore  prohibited 
Israelites  from  erecting  them.  (Lev.  xxvL  1.)  The 
practice  of  setting  up  stones  as  a  guide  to  travellers  still 
exists  in  Persia  and  other  parts  of  the  East.^ 

>  See  Banner's  Obserrations,  vol.  fif.  pp.  S2^--32S. 

«  In  his  treatise  De  DeA  Svrift.    Op.  torn.  ix.  pp.  8»-91.  edit  Bipont 

•  Eusebins  de  Laudibus  Constantini,  pp.  736,  737.  edit  Readins. 
«  Saturnalia,  lib.  I.  c.  21.  '  f  r-  --»  a 
1  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Oen.  xzriii.  la 

•  In  the  course  of  Mr.  Morier's  journey  In  the  Interior  of  that  conntir, 
he  remarked  that  his  old^ide  "  every  here  and  there  pisced  a  atone  on  s 
conspicuous  bit  of  rock,  or  two  stones  one  upon  the  other,  at  the  same 
time  uttering  some  words  which"  (says  this  intelligent  traveller)  "  I  learnt 
were  a  prayer  for  our  safe  return.  This  explained  to  me,  what  I  bad  fre- 
quently seen  before  in  the  East,  sod  particularly  on  a  high  road  leading  to 
a  great  town,  whence  the  town  Is  first  seen,  and  where  the  eastern  traveller 
seu  up  his  stone,  accompanied  by  a  devout  exclamation,  as  it  were,  in 
tdken  of  his  safe  arrlvaL  The  action  of  our  guide  appears  to  illustrate  the 
TOW  which  Jacob  made  when  he  travelled  to  Psdan-Anm.  (Gen.  xxvlli. 
18—22.)  In  seeing  a  stooe  on  the  road  placed  In  this  position,  or  one  stone 
upoa  anocher,  It  impfiM  thai  sonw  traTeller  tau  tbera  made  a  tow  or  a 
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TL  BABTLomAN  AVD  Asstrian  Idols. 

I9  9.  BcL  and  Nbbo  aie  Babylonian  deitiea  mentioned  in 
la.  xItL  X,  Bel  (the  Belns  of  profane  historians)  was  most 
vrobably  a  contraction  of  Baal,  or  the  San.  The  planet 
jf  ereary  has  tiie  name  of  Nebo  or  Nebu  among  the  Zabi- 
ans :  it  is  found  also  in  the  composition  of  several  Chaldaean 
Bamea  of  persons,  as  Nebuchadneuai,  Nebuzaradan,  &c.  &c.i 

3.  BfEaoPACH  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Babylonish 
nonareh,  who  was  deined  aflerhis  death.' 

4.  NisRocH  was  an  Assyrian  idol,  adored  by  Sennacherib. 
(2  Kings  xix.  37.  Isa.  xxxvii.  38.)  Perhaps  it  was  the  solar 
fire,  to  whose  anger  he  probably  attributed  the  destraction 
of  his  army  before  Jerusalem ;  and  whom  he  was  in  the  act 
of  adoring,  when  he  was  assassinated  by  his  sons.' 

Vn.  Idols  worshipped  in  Samaria  during  the  Gap- 


The  deities  noticed  in  the  preceding  paces  are  the  chief 
idols  anciently  adored  in  Palestine ;  but  there  were  other 
ftlse  gods  worshipped  there,  which  were .  imported  into 
Samana,  after  Shalmaneser  had  carried  Uie  ten  tribes  into 
captivity,  by  the  colony  of  foreigners  which  he  sent  to 
occupy  their  country.  These  men  brought  their  idols  with 
them.  The  men  of  Babylon  had  their  Sueeoth-bcnoih^  which 
was  the  Babylonish  Melitta,  in  honour  of  whom  young 
women  prostituted  themselves.  The  men  of  Cxiih  or  Cutlia 
brought  their  Nergal^  or  the  Sun :  it  was  represented  by  a 
cock,  which  animal  was  dedicated  to  Apollo,  or  the  Sun. 
The  men  of  ffamath  had  Aahima ;  a  deity  of  which  nothing 
certain  is  known.  The  rabbinical  writers  say,  l^at  it  was 
compounded  of  a  man  and  a  goat ;  consequently  it  answered 
to  the  Pan  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  mythology.  The  peo- 
ple of  Sepharvaim  brought  Jdramtnekeh  and  Jinammdeeh^ 
already  noticed.  The  jSvUea  brought  Nibhaz  and  Thrtak, 
which  probably  are  two  different  names  of  the  same  idol. 
As  Nibhaz  in  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  signifies  quick,  swifts 
rapid;  and  7\irtak  in  both  languages  denotes  a  chariot, 
these  two  idols  together  may  mean  the  sun  mounted  on 
his  car. 

In  Lev.  xxvi.  1.  Moses  prohibits  the  Israelites  from  setting 
up  any  Image  or  Stoke,  literally,  figured  stme,  or  stont  of 
a  picture^  in  their  land.  This  pronibition  was  directed  against 
the  hieroglyphic  figures  or  stones  of  the  Egyptians,  the 
meaning  of  which  was  known  only  to  the  priests.  With 
these  stones  idolatry  was  practised.  Iti  Egypt  they  were 
regarded  as  the  ffod  TTudh  ,  the  god  of  sciences,  and  so  late 
as  the  time  of  Lzekiel  (viii.  8 — 11.)  we  find  an  imitation  of 
this  species  of  idolatry  common  among  the  Jews.  Accord- 
ing, therefore,  to  that  fundamental  principle  of  the  Mo- 
saic policy,  which  dictated  the  prevention  of  idolatry,  it 
became  absolutely  necessary  to  prohibit  stones  with  hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions.  Besides,  in  an  age  when  so  great  a 
propensity  to  idolatry  prevailed,  stones  with  figures  upon 
them  which  the  people  could  not  understand,  would  have 
been  a  temptation  to  idolatry,  even  though  they  had  not  been 
deified  (tta  we  know  they  actually. were)  by  the  Egyptians.^ 
The  walls  of  the  ancient  temples,  particularly  that  of  Ten- 
tyra,  and  also  the  tombs  of  the  kin^  in  Egypt,  are  covered 
with  such  hieroglyphics ;  which  it  is  impossible  to  see  and 
not  be  struck  with  the  necessity  of  the  injunction  contained 
in  Deut.  iv.  15 — 20.^ 

y  m.  The  idols  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  are,  doubt- 
less, known  to  every  classical  reader.  It  will,  therefore, 
suffice  briefly  to  state  here,  that  Jupiter  was  the  supreme 
deity,  or  father  of  the  gods,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans ; 
Mercury  was  the  god  of  eloquence,  and  the  messenger  of 
the  other  deities,  ^lie  inhabitants  of  Lystia,  in  Lycaonia, 
struck  with  the  miracle  which  had  been  wrought  by  St.  Paul, 
considered  him  as  Mercunr*  from  his  eloquence,  andf  Barnabas 
as  Jupiter,  probably  from  his  being  the  more  majestic  person  of 
the  two,  and  consequentiy,  answering  to  the  prevalent  notions 
which  they  had  inibibed  from  statues  concerning  him.  The 
Diana  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  was  worshipped  with 
most  solemnity  at  Ephesus,  where  she  is  said  to  have  been 


ring.  Nothing  It  ao  natural  in  a  Jovmey  over  a  dreary  country, 
olitary  traveller  to  ait  down,  fctiaaed,  and  to  malce  the  yow  that 
]  :—IfOod  wilt  be  u>ith  me,  and  keep  me  in  the  way  that  I  go. 


Chankagiving. 
a«  for  a  aolitai 
Jacob  d»d 

and  will  give  me  bread  to  e<Mt  and  raiment  to  put  on,  »o  that'I  reach  mjf 
father'*  koUse  inpeaeCy  Ac.  then  I  will  give  so  mach  in  charity  :-H>r,  again, 
that  on  first  seeing  the  plaoe  which  he  haa  ao  long  toiled  to  reacli,  the 
traveller  aliould  sit  (town  and  make  a  thanksaiving ;  m  both  caaea  setting 
op  a  atone  as  a  memorial."    Morier's  Second  Journey,  p.  84. 

1  (jeseniuii's  Hebrew  Lexicon,  by  Gibba,  p.  85.  col.  2.  p.  407.  col.  2. 

«  W.  Lowth,  on  Jer.  1. 2. 

>  Brown's  Antiq.  of  the  Jewa,  vol.  ii.  p.  32. 

*  Miclnelis's  Commentarlea,  voL  iv.  pp.  54—69. 

»  Jowtu'a  Christian  Reaeanbet  in  tha  MeditarraoMO,  pp.  132. 134. 


represented  as  a  woman,  whose  upper  part  was  hung  round 
with  breasts,  emblematic  of  the  prolific  powers  of  nature. 
Her  image  is  said  to  have  fallen  down  rrom  Jupiter  (Acts 
xix.  35.) ;  whence  some  expositors  have  conjectured  that  it 
was  an  airoUU  or  atmotpheric  itone.  But  Pliny  describes  ^e 
image  as  baving  been  made  by  one  Caneti  as  from  the  wood 
of  the  vine/  l^is  notion  of  certain  statues  having  descended 
on  ear^  from  the  clouds  to  represent  particular  divinities, 
and  to  inspire  doTotion  in  their  temples,  was  very  common 
in  the  heathen  world.  The  palladium  at  Troy,  and  the  statue 
of  Minerva  at  Athens,  like  this  of  the  Ephesian  Diana,  are 
said  to  have  dropped  from  the  skies.  The  avarice  of  priests , 
forged  these  stones  to  dupe  and  fleece  a  blind  and  bigoted 

nle.  The  same  ridiculous  tale  the  Romans  were  taught 
Blieve  concerning  their  Jndlia  or  sacred  shields,  which 
their  history  represents  to  have  &llen  from  heaven  in  the 
reign  of  Numa  Pompilius.^ 

The  Romans,  also,  it  is  well  known,  worshipped  the  vir- 
tues and  affections  of  the  mind,  as  Juatiee^  Fidcuty,  or  €hod 
Fodtkt  Hope,  fbriune.  Fame,  &c.;  and  the  same  superstition 
prevailed  araonsf  the  inhabitants  of  Malta,  on  which  island 
Paul  was  shipwrecked.  When  they  saw  a  venomous  serpent 
fasten  on  the  hand  of  Paul,  they  concluded  that  he  was  a 
murderer,  whom  vengeanee-'-^moTe  correctly  the  goddess  Aaa 
{Dik^  or  Vindictive  Justice)-— Aae?  not  permitted  to  live,  (Acts 
xxviii.  4.)  We  learn  from  the  mythological  poet  Hesiod,  that 
the  Greeks  had  a  female  deity  of  this  name.8  Nay,  the 
superstition  of  the  Pagans  went  so  far  as  to  worship  the 
ffods  and  goddesses  of  all  countries,  even  those  which  they 
knew  not  Thus  there  was  at  Athens  an  altar  consecrated 
to  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  Europe,  Asia,  Libya,  and  to 
the  unknown  God;  which  gave  St  Paul  occasion 'to  deliver 
that  admirable  discourse  in  the  Areopagus,  which  is  related 
in  Acts  xvii.  33 — 31.9 

IX.  Very  numerous  are  the  allusions  in  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings to  the  idolatrous  rites  of  the  heathen,  and  to  their  per- 
suasions concerning  their  power  and  influence.  A  few  only 
of  these  can  be  here  noticed. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  opinions  which  were  entertained 
concerning  their  gods  :— 

(1.)  The  heathens  had  generally  a  notion,  that  all  deities 
were  local,  and  limited  to  a  certain  country  or  place,  and 
had  no  power  any  where  else,  but  in  that  country  or  place ;  and 
thus  we  read  in  3  Kings  xvii.  36.  that  the  colonists  sent  by 
the  king  of  Assyria  to  Samaria  in  place  of  the  Israelites  attri- 
buted their  being  plagued  with  lions  to  their  not  knowing 
the  manner  of  the  god  of  the  land.  In  conformity  with  this 
notion,  Jonah  (who  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  mixed  multi- 
tude of  Grentiles,  that  had  forced  themselves  into  the  district  < 
of  Galilee,  with  their  various  forms  of  worship)  seems  to  have 
considered  Jehovah  as  the  local  god  of  Judaea;  and  in  order 
to  escape  from  his  presence,  he  rose  vp  tojlee  unto  Thrihish^ 
and  uyent  down  to  Joppa,  (Jonah  i.  3.)  So  also  in  1  Kings 
XX.  33.  it  is  said  that  the  servants  of  the  king  of  Syria  per- 
suaded their  master,  that  the  gods  of  the  Israelites  were 
gods  of  the  hills ;  hearing,  perhaps,  that  the  law  vi^as  given 
on  Mount  Sinai,  that  the  temple  was  built  on  Mount  Sion, 
and  that  they  deliffhted  to  worehip  on  high  places ;  and  there- 
fore they  imaging  that  they  would  have  the  advantage  by 
fighting  the  Israelites  in  the  plain.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
such  of  the  Israelites  who  were  rcurmurers  in  the  wilder- 
ness (being  those  among  them  who  were  most  tainted  with 
idolatry)  entertained  the  same  opinion,  and  believed  that 
God  was  a  local  deity  and  his  power  limited ;  for  in  this 
manner  it  is  that  the  Psalmist  represents  ihem  reasoning 
with  themselves, — Can  Ood  furmsh  a  table  in  ike  wilder^ 
nesBf  Beholdhe  amole  the  roek  that  ike  waters  guehed  out,  and 
the  gtreamM  mjerjknjoed.  but  etmhegive  bread aUof  Canhepro^ 
vide /lesh  for  hupeopk?  (Psal.  xxviii.  19,  30.) 

(3.)  All  the  nations  of  antiquity,  especially  in  the  Sast, 
supposed  the  Deity  to  be  surroimded  by  liffht  so  dazzling  as 
to  overpower  all  mortal  vbion.  This  mo(re  of  speaking  was, 
in  a  later  age,  transferred  to  the  divine  majesty  and  perfec- 
tions, as  bemg  utterly  incomprehensible  to  the  human  facul- 
ties. (Psal.  CIV.  I— 3.  Ezek.  i.    I  Tim.  vi.  16.)>o 

(3.)  **  Another  common  opinion  which  prevailed  among 
the  heathens,  wasT,  that  sometimes  the  immortal  gods,  dis- 
guised in  human  form,  deigned  to  visit  mortals,  and  con- 

•  Pliny,  Nat  Hist.  lib.  zvi.  c.  40. 

t  Harwood'B  Introd.  vol.  It.  p.  360.  Bee  alao  Biacoe  on  tlie  Acta,  vol  i. 
p.  30r.  and  Dr.  Clarke'a  Travela,  voL  vtt.  pp.  21, 22. 

•  Opera  et  Diea,  v.  254—266. 

•  On  the  aubject  of  thia  altar,  aee  voL  i.  pp.  196, 197. 
f  Roblnaon'a  Or.  Lexicon  to  the  New  Teat,  voce  Aa>f«r«r«f . 

Aanoittloiui  00  tba  New  Tan.  voL  fUi.  pp.  SM^  9S7. 
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reined  with  them.  According  to  their  theolocj,  Jupiter  and 
Mercury  accompanied  each  other  on  these  expeditions.  Agree- 
ably to  this  notion,  which  uniyersally  obtained  among  the 
Pagans,  we  find  that  the  Lvcaonians,  when  they  saw  a  mi- 
racTe  performed  upon  a  helpless  cripple,  immeaiately  cried 
out  in  the  last  astonishment, — lYie  gods  are  come  down-  unto 
tu  in  the  likeness  of  men!  (Acts  xiy.  11.)  Instantly  Paul 
and  damabas  were  metamorphosed,  by  liieir  imaginations, 
into  Jove  and  Mercury,  who,  according  to  their  creed,  were 
inseparable  companions  in  these  visits.  These  heathens  (as 
we  have  already  intimated)  recognised  Jupiter  in  Barnabas, 
because,  probably,  his  appearance  and  person  were  more 
specions  and  striking ;  ana  Paul,  whose  bodilj  presence  was 
weak,  but  whose  public  talents  and  rhetonc  were  distin- 

Siished,  they  persuaded  themselves  could  be  no  other  than 
ercury,  the  eloquent  interpreter  of  the  gods."» 
f4.)  "Further,  when  persons  were  wrongfully  oppressed 
ana  afflicted,  the  heathens  believed  that  the  gods  Interfered 
in  their  behalf.  The  tokens  of  their  presence  were  earths 
auakea^  the  opening  of  doors,  and  the  loosing  of  their  honds,^ 
In  this  manner  Gwl  bore  a  miraculous  testimony  of  his  ap- 
probation to  his  faithful  servants  Paul  and  Silas^  when  im- 
prisoned at  Philippi ;  and  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  will 
account  for  the  extreme  fright  of  the  gaoler,  which  termi- 
nated so  happily  for  his  salvation,  f  Acta  xvi.  25— 29.)^ 

2.  Although  the  priesthood  Constituted  a  distinct  class  of 
persons  among  the  Jews,  yet  among  the  Romans,  and  it 
should  seem  also  among  the  Greeks,  they  did  not  form  a 
separate  order.  Among  the  Romans  they  were  chosen  from 
among  the  most  honourable  men  in  the  state.  In  the  eastern 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  persons  were  annually 
selected  from  among  the  more  opulent  citizens  to  preside 
over  the  things  pertaining  to  religious  worship,  and  to  exhibit 
annual  games  at  their  own  expense  in  honour  of  the  gods,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  aediles  did  at  Rome.  These  officers 
received  their  appellations  from  the  districts  to  which  they 
belonged,  as  Synarch  (Zv^tf^p^nc),  Phceniciarch  («eflrauie^vMc), 
and  the  like :  of  course,  m  proconsular  Asia,  they  were  called 
Asiarchs  (Ao-m^au).  The  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  was 
erected  at  the  common  expense  of  all  the  Grecian  cities  in 
Asia  Minor.  It  is  evident  from  Acts  xix.  31.  that  at  that 
very  time  they  were  solemnizing  games^  in  honour  of  Diana, 
Who  was  one  of  the  great  celestial  deities  (the  dii  ma  jorum 
gentium' of  the  Romans),  and  who  was,  therefore,  called  the 
ORKAT  GODDESS,  by  the  recorder  or  town-clerk  of  Ephesus. 
rActs  xix.  35.)^  This  circumstance  will  account  for  St. 
Paul's  being  hurried  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Asiarchs. 

3.  We  learn  from  various  profane  authors  that  High  Places, 
^  €ft  eminences,  were  considered  to  be  the  abode  of  the  heathen 

deities,  or  at  least  as  the  most  proper  for  sacrificing ;  and, 
therefore,  sacrifices  were  offered  either  on  the  summits  of 
mountains  or  in  woods.  Thus  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
ancienft  Persians  to  go  up  to  the  tops  of  the  loftiest  mountains, 
and  there  to  offer  sacrifices  to  Jupiter^— distinguishing  by 
that  appellation  the  whole  expanse  of  heaven.*^  Further, 
as  most  of  these  sacrifices  were  accompanied  with  prostitu- 
tion, or  other,  impure  rites,  they  seem  to  have  chosen  the 
most  retired  spots,  to  conceal  their  abominations.  On  this 
account,  and  also  to  obliterate  every  vestige  of,  or  temptation 
to,  idolatiT,  the  Israelites  were  commanded  to  offer  sacrifices 
to  Jehovah,  only  and  excltisively  in  the  place  which  he  should 
appoint  (Deut.  xii.  14.);  ana  were  also  prohibited  from 
saciificinff  in  high  places  (Lev.  xxvi.  30.),  and  from  placing 
a  grove  of  irees^  near  his  altar.  (Deut.  xvi.  21.)    The  profli- 

§Bte  Manasseh,  however,  utterly  disregarded  these  prohibi- 
ons,  when  he  huilt  up  again  the^htgh  places,  ana  reared 
up  altars  for  Baal,  and  made  a  grove, '  (2  Kings  xxi.  3.^  Thus 
Isaiah  (Ivii*  4, 5.^  reproached  the  Israelites  with  the  like  pre- 
varication, when  ne  said,  ^e  ye  not  children  of  transgression, 
a  seed  of  fahehood,  inflaming  yourselves  with  idols  under  every 
'  green  tree,slaying  the  children  in  the  valleys  under  the  clefts  of 
the  roeks?     Ana  Jeremiah  (iii.  6.)  reproaches  them  witn 

•  Dr.  Rarwood'slntrod  toI.  H.  p.  968. 

•  Ebiner,  in  his  notes  od  Acts  xvt.  !26.  has  shown,  by  a  saries  of  most 
apposite  quoislions,  that  each  of  these  things  v^as  accounted  a  token  of 
iSe  divine  appearance  in  behalf  of  those  who  suffered  unjastly.  and  who 
were  dear  to  the  gods.— Observationes  SaersB,  voL  i.  pp.  441—444. 

•  Biflcoe  on  the  Acts,  vol  i.  p.  313. 

«  GroUus,  Ranunond,  Poole's  Synopsis,  Wetstein,  and  Doddridge  on 
AcU  six.  31.  Biscoe  on  the  Acts,  voL  I  pp.  308^  301.  Robinson's  Greek 
Lejicon,  voce  Artufxnt. 

•  See  Eisner's  Observationes  Saerto,  vol  L  pp.  460^  461. 
«  Herodotus.  Ub.  1.  c.  131. 

1  In  Sir  WUUam  Ouseley^s  Travels  In  the  East  (vol.  i.  pp.  3e»-40i.)  the 
leader  wlU  find  a  very  learned  and  very  interesting  memoir  on  the  sacnd 
trtss  of  the  ancients,  wbieh  ilhwtntos  many  impoilMit  paaMgesof  Mered 
writ. 
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having  played  the  harlot,  that  is,  wonbipped  idols  on  ererj 
high  niountain,  and  under  every  green  tree.  Nor  were  only 
mountains,  woods,  and  valleys  appointed  for  the  worship  of 
false  gods ;  almost  every  things  else,  amongr  the  Pagans,  oore 
the  marks  of  idolatry.  Herodotos*  says,  that  the  Phoeni- 
cians, who  were  the  greatest  seamen  in  the  world,  adorned 
the  heads  and  stems  of  their  ships  with  the  imafi;es  of  their 
gods:  and  Luke  (Acts  zxviii.  11.)  has  observed,  that  the 
vessel  which  earned  St.  Paul  from  Malta  to  Syracuse  had 
the  sign  of  Castor  and  Pollux ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that 
the  vessel  in  which  Bnropa  was  carried  away  tiad  the  sign 
of  a  bull,' which  gave  occasion  to  the  poets  to  say,  that  Jupi« 
ter  carried  her  away  under  that  shape.* 

4.  The  statues  of  the  deities  were  carried  in  proeessionf 
on  the  shoulders  of  their  votaries.  This  circumstance  is  dis- 
tinctly stated  by  Isaiah,  in  his  masterly  exposure  of  the 
insamty  of  idolatxy.  (xlvL  7.)  In  this  way  do  the  Hindoos 
at  present  carry  their  gods;  and,  indeed,  so  exact  a  picture 
has  the  nrophet  drawn  of  the  idolatrous  processions  of  this 
people,  that  he  might  be  almost  supposed  to  be  sitting  among 
them,  when  he  defivered  his  prediction  to  the  Jews.i^'  It  was 
also  customary  to  make  shnnes  or  portable  models  of  the 
temples  of  those  deities  which  were  the  principal  objects  of 
worship,  and  to  place  a  small  unage  therein,  when  tney  tra- 
velled or  went  to  wac,  as  also  for  their  private  devotions  at 
home.  From  the  celebrity  of  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephe- 
sus, it  is  but  natural  to  suppose,  that  there  would  be  a  freat 
demand  for  models  of  it,  which  would  become  a  kind  ofsub- 
stitute  for  the  temple  itself,  to  such  of  her  votaries  as  lived 
in  distant  parts  of  Greece.  It  is  evident  from  Acts  xix.  24 
—37.  that  the  manufacture  of  such  shrines  proved  a  source 
of  mat  emolument  to  Demetrius,  and  Uie  artisans  employed 
by  him,  who  might  naturally  expect  a  brisk  demand  for  their 
models,  from  the  vast  concourse  of  worshippers  who  were 
present  at  the  annual  solemnization  of  the  games  in  honour 
of  Diana :  which  demand  not  equalling  their  expectations, 
Demetrius  might  ascribe  his  loss  to  St.  PauPs  jpreaching 
against  idolatry,  as  the  apostle  had  now  f  Acts  xix.  8.  10.) 
been  more  than  two  years  at  Ephesus ;  so  that  all  they  which 
dwelt  in  Asia  heard  the  word  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  both  Jews  and 
Greeks J^  The  tabernacle  of  Moloch  (Amos  v.  26.)  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  portable  temple  or  shrine,  made  mat 
the  chief  temple  of  that  '^  horrid  king,"  as  Milton  emphati- 
cally terms  him.'* 

*^  When  the  heathens  offered  a  sacrifice  to  any  of  those 
numerous  divinities  which  they  worshipped,  it  was  usual  on 
this  sacred  solemnity,  in  which  religion  and  friendship  were 
harmoniously  interwoven  and  unitea  with  each  other,  for  all 
the  sacrificers  to  have  their  temples  adorned  with  chaplets  oi 
flowers, — ^and  the  victims,  too,  that  were  led  to  the  tdtar, 
were  dressed  with  fillets  and  garlands.  Abundant  examples 
of  this  custom  are  found  in  almost  eveiy  page  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  classics.  The  Lycaonians,  who  recognised  Ju- 
piter in  Barnabas,  and  Mercury  in  Paul,  and,  believing 
themselves  honoured  with  a  visit  from  these  divinities,  from 
the  miracle  which  Paul  had  wrought  in  restoring  a  cripple 
to  the  full  use  of  his  limbs,  intended  to  show  their  venera- 
tion of  this  illustrious  condescension  to  them  by  celebrating 
a  public  and  solemn  sacrifice,  and  decked  themselves,  ana 
the  victims  they  intended  to  immolate,  in  this  manner.*'  The 
priest,  therefore,  of  Jove,  whom  it  seems  Uiey  worshipped 
as  the  guardian  of  their  city,  and  whose  temple  stood  a  little 
way>^  out  of  the  town,  immediately  brought  victims  and 
chaplets  of  flowers  to  crown  the  apostles,  agreeably  to  the 
pagan  rites,— -and  in  this  manner  advanced  towards  me  door 
of  the  house,  where  the  apostles  lodged,  designing  to  sacri- 
fice to  them.  This  custom,  here  mentioned,  was  in  conformity 
with  the  heathen  ritual.  All  wore  garlands  at  a  heaUien 
sacrifice,  both  the  people  and  the  victims.''*' 

5.  When  the  victim  devoted  to  the  sacrifice  was  brought 
before  the  altar,  the  priest,  having  implored  the  divine  favour 
and  acceptance  by  prayer,  pour^  wine  upon  its  head ;  and 
after  the  performance  of  this  solemn  act  of  religion,  which 


•  Hi8Ll.iil.e.37. 


•  Biscoe  on  the  Acts^oL  L  pp.  3K^  337. 


f  Ward's  History,  Ac.  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  ii.  p.  330. 

>*  Biscoe  on  the  Acts.  toI.  I.  pp.  301,  308.  304. 

1*  Bee  Dr.  Clarice's  Trvvels,  vol.  yri.  pp.  216—218.,  for  some  cnrioQfe  lafor* 
mation  concerning  the  portable  shrines  of  the  ancients. 

*■  Acts  ziv.  13.  Then  the  priest  of  Jupiter,  which  was  before  their  city, 
brought  oxen  and  farlands  unto  the  gates,  and  would  have  done  •acri/fce 
unto  the  people.  ^ 

i«  IIpeTiK  iroXi«(.  Ibid.  T»  ITPO  TH£  ITOAEaS  AorvXmrdiov.  The  tem- 
ple of  JBsculapiua  which  was  before  the  town,  or  a  Bttle  way  out  of  the 
city.    Polybius,  Hb.  i.  p.  17.  edit  HanoT.  1619. 

i»  Dr.  Harwood's  Imroductlon,  vol.  iL  p.  301.  WeMtiii  tad  Dr.  A  dartce 
on  Acts  Jdv.  11—15. 
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was  tflimed  a  UAaiionj  tbe  victim  wm  instaiitly  led  to  the 
dangfater.  To  this  circamstance  St  PauU  knowuff  the  time 
of  his  maityrdom  to  be  very  near,  has  a  very  striking  allu- 
tioo;  rapfeseatiiig  this  rite,  which  immediately  preceded 
the  dcwta  of  tbo  -victim,  as  already  performed  upon  himself, 
implviiig  that  he  was  now  devotea  to  death,  and  that  his 
dinoiQtion  would  speedily  follow.  /  am  now  ready  to  be 
^ered^  says  he  (2  TLm.  iv.  6.) :  literally,  lamaiready  poured 
wias  a  UbaHon  /  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand,  A 
•imilar  expiesaiTe  sacrificial  allusion  occurs  in  Phil.  ii.  17. 
Teoy  says  the  holy  apostle,  and  if  I  be  fourkd  out  upon  the 
maifiee  and  service  of  your  faithj  I  joy  and  rejoice  with  uou 
alL  In  this  passage  he  represents  the  £uth  of  the  Philip- 
pians  as  the  sacsrincial  victim,  and  compares  his  blood,  wiU- 
mgly  and  Joyfully  to  be  shed  in  martyrdom,  to  the  libation 
poored  out  on  occasion  of  the  sacrifice.! 

AAer  the  usaal  portions  of  the  victims  had  been  burnt  on 
ihe  altar,  or  ^Ten  to  the  officiating  priests,  the  remainder 
was  ^ther  exposed  by  the  owner  for  sale  in  the  market,  or 
became  the  occasion  of  giving  a  feast  to  his  friends,  either 
10  the  temple  or  at  his  own  house.  Meat  of  this  description, 
termed  ati^mo^irraiy  or  meats  offered  to  idols,  in  Acts  xv.  29., 
was  an  abomination  to  the  Jews ;  who  held  that  not  only  those 
who  partook  of  such  entertainments,  but  also  those  who 
puichased  such  meat  in  the  market,  subjected  themselves  to 
die  pollution  of  idolatry.  The  apostle  James,  therefore, 
recommends,  that  the  €rentile  Christians  should  abstain  from 
all  meats  of  this  kind,  out  of  respect  to  this  prejudice  of 
Jewish  Christians  ;  and  hence  he  calls  these  meats  dUuvyn/iMmt, 
pollution  of  idols^  that  is,  meats  polluted  in  consequence  of 
their  bein^r  sacrificed  unto  idols.  (Acts  xv.  30.,  compare  also 
1  Cor.  viii.  1.  4.  7.  10.  x.  19.  28.)  It  appears  from  Judff. 
ix.  87.  that  feasting  after  sacrifice  in  the  temples  of  idols 
was  not  unknown  to  the  Shecbemites. 

6.  Singing  and  dancing  were  the  general  attendants  of 
some  of  these  idolatrous  rites :  thus,  the  Israelites  danced 
before  the  golden  calf.  TExod.  xxxii.  19.)  To  this  day,  dancing 
before  the  idol  takes  place  at  almost  every  Hindoo  idolatrous 
feast.  But  their  sacrifices  were  not  confined  to  irrational 
victims :  it  is  ivell  known  that  the  practice  of  ofiering  human 
victims  prevailed  to  a  great  extent;^  and  among  ^e  Ammon- 
ites and  Phcsnicians  they  were  immolated  to  propitiate 
Moloch  and  Baal  ;  and  children  were  in  some  manner  dedi- 
cated and  devoted  to  them.  The  idolatrons^  worshippers  are 
said  to  make  them  pass  through  the  fire ;  denoting  some  rite 
of  dedication  and  purification.  This  was  most  expressly 
forbidden  to  the  Israelites.  fLev.  xviu.  21.)  In  this  manner 
Ahax  devoted  his  son  (3  Kings  xvi.  3.) ;  but  as  Hezekiah 
afterwards  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  of  Judah,  it  is 
evident  that  he  was  not  put  to  death.  From  the  declarations 
of  ^  psalmist  (cvi.  36—40.),  and  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel 
(xvi.  21.  XX.  26.  31.),  it  is  however,  certain  that  many  hu- 
man victims  'were  thus  barbarously  sacrificed. 

The  adoraUon  or  worship  which  idolaters  paid  to  their  gods 
did  not  consist  barely  in  the  sacrifices  which  they  oflferSl  to 
them,  bat  likewise  in  prostrations  and  bowings  or  the  body ; 
thus  Naaman  speaks  of  bowing  in  the  home  of  Rimmon. 
(2  Kings  V.  18.)  It  was  also  a  religious  ceremony,  to  Ufl  up 
the  hand  to  the  mouth  and  kite  it,  and  then,  stretching  it  out,  to 
throw  as  it  were  the  kiss  to  the  idol :  both  this  and  the  former 
ceremony  are  mentioned  in  1  Kinss  xix.  18.  And  so  Job,  in 
order  to  express  his  not  having  fiulen  into  idolatry,  very  ele- 
gantly says.  If  I  beheld  the  sun  while  it  ^nnedy  or  the  moon 
ufoiktng  tn  brightness^  and  my  heart  had  been  secretly  enticed, 
or  my  mouth  hath  kissed  my  hand,  &c.  (Job  xiud.  26,  27.) ; 
lor  to  kiss  and  to  worship  are  synonymous  terms  in  Scripture, 

«  Pkrktannt'8  Gr.  Lexicon,  p.  621.  Htjrwood,  toL  U.  pp.  219, 2201  Prs. 
Clarfcft  and  Macknight  on  the  paasages  cited. 

•  The  Ecrptians  bad  several  cities,  which  were  termed  TypHonian,— 
•ocb  as  Heliopolis,  Iditbya,  Abarei,  and  Busiris,— where  at  particular  sea- 
aoQfl  they  ixnoiolated  men.  The  objects  thus  devoted  were  persons  of 
brisbt  hair  and  a  paiticalar  complexioo,  sach  as  were  seldom  to  be  found 
amons  that  people.  Hence  we  mav  conclude  that  they  were  foreigners ; 
afiid  U  is  probable  that  while  the  Israeiites  resided  in  Egypt,  the  victims 
'Were  chosen  from  their  body.  They  were  burnt  alive  upon  a  high  altar, 
mad  Cbus  sacrificed  for  the  good  of  the  people :  at  the  conclusion  of  the 

crilice,  the  prieEts  collected  their  ashes,  and  scattered  them  upwards  in 

e  air,— most  likely  with  this  view,  tliat,  where  any  of  the  dust  was  wafted, 


Abl 


might  be  entailed.  By  a  Just  retribution,  Moses  and  Aaron  were 


to  take  ashes  of  the  furnace  (which  in  the  Scriptures  is  used 
ma  a  tjpe  of  the  slaveiy  of  the  Israelites,  and  of  all  the  cruelty  which  they 
experienced  in  Egypt),  and  to  scatter  them  abroad  toward*  the  heaven 
CEjrmI.  X.  8,  9.),  but  with  a  different  intention,  viz.  that  where  any  the 
flmallest  portion  alighted,  it  might  prove  a  plague  and  a  curse  to  the  an- 
Catefiil,  cmei,  and  infetuated  Egyptians.  Thus  there  was  a  designed  con* 
trui>i  in  these  workings  of  Providence,  and  an  apparent  opposition  to  the 
SQpentflJon  of  the  times.  Brvant,  on  the  Plagnee  of  Egypt,  p.  116.  On 
ilie  pxevalanee  of  bMinan  sacrifices  in  aoctent  dmes^  see  voL  i  p.  6.  and 


as  appears  from  Psal.  ii.  12.  Hiere  is  an  idolatrous  rite  men- 
tioned by  Ezekiel,  called  the  putting  the  branch  to  the  nose 
(Ezek.  viii.  17.),  by  which  interpreters  understand,  that  the 
worshipper,  witn  a  wand  in  his  hand,  touched  the  idol,  and 
then  applied  the  wand  to  his  nose  and  mouth,  in  token  of 
worship  and  adoration.  There  appeaTS  to  be  this  difference, 
howeyer,  between  the  idolatry  oi  the  Jews  and  that  of  other 
nations,  viz.  that  the  Jews  did  not  deny  a  divine  power  and 
providence ;  only  they  imagined  that  their  idols  were  the  in- 
termediate causes,  by  which  the  blessings  of  the  supreme 
God  might  be  conveyed  to  them;  whereas  the  heathens 
believed  that  the  idols  they  worshipped  were  true  gods,  and 
had  no  higher  conceptions,  having  no  notion  of  one  eternal, 
almighty,  and  independent  Being.' 

In  the  account  ot  the  decisive  triomph  of  true  religion  over 
idolatry,  related  in  1  Kings  xviii.,  we  have  a  very  striking 
delineation  of  the  idolatrous  rites  of  Baal;  from  which  it 
appears  that  his  four  hundred  and  fifty  priests,  or  prophets,  as 
they  are  termed,  employed  the  whole  aay  in  their  desperate 
rites.  The  time  is  oivided  into  two  periods,  1.  From  mom' 
ing  until  noon,  which  was  occupied  in  preparing  and  offering 
the  sacrifice,  and  in  earnest  supplication  for  the  celestial  fire, 
(for  Baal  was  unquestionably  the  god  of  fire  or  the  sun, 
and  had  only  to  work  in  his  own  element),  vociferating,  O, 
Baal,  hear  us  (I  Kings  xviii.  26.) ;  and,  3.  They  continued 
from  noon  until  the  time  of  offering  evening  sacrifice  (the  time 
when  it  was  usually  offered  to  Jehovah  in  the  temple  at  Jeru^ 
salem),  performing  their  frantic  rites. 

Theu  leaped  up  and  down  at  the  altar,*  that  is,  they  danced 
arouna  it  with  strange  and  hideous  cries  and  gesdculations, 
tossing  their  heads  to  and  fro,  with  a  great  variety  of  bodily 
contortions,  precisely  as  the  Ceylonese  do  to  this  day.^  In 
like  manner  the  priests  of  Mars  among  the  Romans  danced 
and  leaped  around  the  altars  of  that  divinity,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance they  derived  their  name,— Salii.'  >3nd  it  came  to 
pass  at  noon  thai  Elijah  vtoeked  them  :  had  not  the  intrepid 

Erophet  of  the  Lord  been  conscious  of  the  divine  pro^tion, 
e  certainly  would  not  have  used  such  freedom  of  speech, 
while  he  was  surrounded  by  his  enemies :  And  said.  Cry 
aloud  /  Oblige  him,  by  your  vociferations,  to  attend  to  your 
suit. — Similar  vain  repetitions  were  made  by  the  heathen  in 
the  time  of  our  Saviour,  who  cautions  his  disciples  against 
them  in  Matt  vi.  7.^— JFbr  he  is  a  god — the  supreme  God;  yon 
worship  him  as  such ;  and,  doubtless,  he  is  jealous  of  his  own 
honour,  and  the  credit  of  his  votaries.  Either  he  is  talking-^ 
he  may  be  giving  audience  to  some  others :  or,  as  it  is  ren- 
dered m  the  margin  of  our  larger  Bibles,—- A«  meditateth^^he 
is  in  a  profound  reverie,  projecting  some  godlike  scheme— or 
he  is  purging— taking  his  pleasure  in  the  chase— or  he  is  on 
a  jottme^— having  leu  his  audience  chamber,  he  is  making 
some  excursions— or  peradventure  he  sleepeth  and  must  be 
awaked, — ^Absurd  as  these  notions  may  appear  to  us,  they  are 
believed  by  the  Hindoos,  to  each  of  whose  gods  some  parti- 
cular business  is  assigned,  and  who  imagine  that  Vishnoo 
sleeps  for  months  in  the  year,  while  others  of  their  deities  are 
often  out  on  journeys  or  expeditions.^  Accordingly  the 
priests  of  Baal  cried  aloud,  and  cut  themselves,  after  thetr  man* 
ner.  This  was  not  only  the  custom  .of  the  idolatrous  Israel- 
ites, but  also  of  the  Syrians,  Persians,  Indians,  Greeks, 
Romans,  and,  in  short,  of  all  the  ancient  heathen  world. 
Hence  we  may  see  the  reason  why  the  Israelites  were  for- 
bidden to  cut  themselves,  to  make  any  cuttings  in  their  flesh  for 
the  dead,  and  to  print  any  marks  upon  themsdves,  (Deut.  xiv.  1. 

•  On  the  subject  of  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  heathens,  the  editor 
of  Calmet's  Dictionary  has  accumulared  much  interesting  information. 
See  the  Fracments,  particularly  Nos.  107. 185.  212, 213. 

«  This  is  the  marginal  rendering,  and  most  correct,  of  1  Kings  xviii.  26. 

•  From  the  statement  of  a  Cej^lonese  convert  to  Ctiristianity  (who  was 
formerly  one  of  the  principal  high-priesta  of  Budhoo)  Dr.  A.  Clarice  has 
described  the  manner  and  Invocations  of  the  pagan  inhabitants  of  that 
island  (Comment,  on  1  Kings  xviii.),  to  which  we  are  Indebted  for  part  of 
thepresent  elucidation  of  the  rites  of  Baal ;  and  his  account  is  confirmed 
by  Dr.  John  Davy,  in  his  Travels  in  Ceylon. 

•  Jam  dederat  Sallis  (a  salt  a  nomina  ducnnt) 

Armaqne  et  ad  certos  verba  canenda  roodos.— Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  387, 388. 

On  the  custom  of  dancing  around  the  allars  of  the  gods,  the  reader  will 
find  much  curious  informatfon  in  Lomeier's  treatise  De  vetenmi  Gentilium 
Lustrationibus,  cap.  33.  pp.413,  et  aeq. 

«  The  infuriated  worshippers  of  Diana  cdl  with  one  voice  about  the  space 
wTtito  houre  cried  out,  "  Great  ie  Diana  of  the  Epheeians.'*  (Acts  xix.  34.) 
Not  to  multiplv  unnecessary  examples,  see  an  illustration  of  these  vain, 
repetitions  in  the  Heautontimoreuiuenos  of  Terence,  act  v.  scene  1.  We 
are  informed  by  Servlus  that  the  ancient  heathens,  after  supplicating  th« 
particular  deity  to  whom  they  offered  sacrifice,  used  to  invoice  aU  the  soda 
and  goddesses,  lest  any  one  of  them  sliould  be  adverse  to  the  eupplTant 
ServHis  in  Vii^l.  6eorg.  lib.  i.  21.  (voL  i.  p.  178.  of  Burmann'e  edition, 
Amst.  1746.  4to.)  For  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  "  vain  repetitions''  or 
the  modem  Mohammedans,  see  Dr.  Richardson's  Travels  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean, &c.  voL  i.  np.  400—464. 

•  Ward's  History,  &o.  of  the  Hindooa^  vol.  U.  p.  391. 
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ALLUSIONS  TO  THE  IDOLATROUS  RITES 


[PAmT  m.  Ctur.  Vt, 


Lev.  xlx.  28.)  For  the  heathens  did  these  things  not  only 
in  honour  of  their  gods,  bat  also  in  testimony  ot  their  grief 
far  the  loss  of  any  of  their  neighbours.  The  Scythians,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Herodotus,  were  accustomed  to  slash  their 
arms  on  the  death  of  their  kings  ;i  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  some  similar  custom  obtained  among  some  one  of  the 
neighbouring  nations.  The  modern  Persians  to  this  day  cut 
and  lacerate  themselves,  when  oelebratinff  the  anniversary 
of  the  assassination  of  Hossein,  whom  they  venerate  as  a 
martyr  for  the  Moslem  feiih.' 

7.  The  heathens  showed  their  veneration  for  their  deities 
in  various  ways,  the  knowledge  of  which  serves  to  illustrate 
many  passages  of  Scripture.    Thus  nothing  was  more  fre- 

auent  than  prostitution  of  women,  with  examples  of  which 
le  ancient  writers  abound.  According  to  Justin,'  the  Cy- 
prian women  gained  ^at  portion  which  their  husbands  re- 
ceived with  them,  on  mamage,  by  previous  public  prostitu- 
tion. And  the  PhoBnicians,  as  we  are  informea  by  Augustine, 
made  a  gift  to  Venus  of  the  gain  acquired  by  the  same  dis- 
gusting means.^  Hence  we  may  account  for  Moses  prohi- 
biting the  Israelites  from  committing  any  such  atrocities. 
(Lev.  xix.  29.) — Others  dedicated  to  them  the  spoils  of  war ; 
others,  votive  tablets  and  other  offerings  in  commemoration 
of  supposed  benefits  confened  on  them.* 

A  more  frequent  and  indeed  very  general  custom  was  the 
carrying  of  marks  on  their  body  in  honour  of  the  object  of 
their  worship.  This  is  expressly  forbidden  in  Lev.  xix.  28. 
To  this  day,  all  the  castes  of  the  Hindoos  bear  on  their  fore- 
heads, or  elsewhere,  what  are  called  the  sectarian  marks^ 
which  not  only  distinguish  them  in  a  civil,  but  also  in  a  re- 
ligious point  of  view,  n-om  each  other.'  Most  of  tiic  barbaT 
rous  nations  lately  discovered  have  their  faces,  arms,  breasts, 
&c.  curiously  carved  or  tatooed^  probably  for  superstitious 
purposes.  Ancient  writers  abound  with  accounts  of  marks 
maae  on  the  face,  arms,  &c.  in  honour  of  different  idols, — 
and  to  this  the  inspired  penman  alludes  (Rev.  xiii.  16,  17. 
xiv.  9.  11.  XV.  2.  xvi.  2.  xix.  20.  xx.  4.),  where  false  wor- 
shippers are  represented  as  receiving  in  their  hands,  and  in 
their  forehead,  the  marks  of  the  beast. 

The  prohibition  in  Lev.  xix.  27.  against  the  Israelites 
rounding  tht  eamera  of  their  heads,  and  marring  the  comers  of 
their  beards,  evidently  refers  to  customs  which  must  have 
existed  apong  the  Egyptians,  during  their  residence  among 
that  people ;  though  it  is  now  difficult  to  determine  what 
those  customs  were.  Herodotus  informs  us,  that  the  Arabs 
shave  otcut  their  hair  round  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  who  (they 
•ay)  wore  his  hair  in  this  way ;  and  that  the  Macians,  a  peo- 
ple of  Libya,  cut  their  hair  round,  so  as  to  leave  a  tuft  on  tiie 
top  of  the  head ;'  in  this  manner  the  Chinese  cut  their  hair 
to  the  present  day.  This  might  have  been  in  honour  of  some 
idol,  and,  therefore,  forbidden  to  the  Israelites. 

The  hair  was  much  used  in  divination  among  the  ancients; 
and  for  purposes  of  religious  superstition  among  the  Grc^s ; 
and  particularly  about  Uie  time  of  the  giving  m  this  law,  as 
this  IS  supposed  to  have  been  the  sera  of  the  Trojan  war.  We 
learn  from  Homer,  that  it  was  customary  for  parents  to  dedi- 
cate the  hair  of  their  children  to  some  god ;  which,  when  they 
came  to  manhood,  they  cut  off  and  consecrated  to  the  deity. 
Achilles,  at  the  funeral  of  Patroclus,  cut  off  his  golden  locks, 
which  his  father  had  dedicated  to  the  river  god  Sperchius, 
and  threw  them  into  the  flood.'  From  Virgil's  account  of 
the  death  of  Dido,>  we  learn  that  the  topmost  lode  of  hair  was 
dedicated  to  the  infernal  gods.  If  the  nair  was  rounded,  and 
dedicated  for  purposes  of  this  kind,  it  will  at  once  account 
for  the  prohibition  in  this  verse.io 

A  reugion  so  extravagant  as  that  of  pagaism  could  not 
have  subsisted  so  long,  bad  not  the  priests  oy  whom  it  was 
managed  contrived  to  secure  the  devotion  of  the  multitudes 

1  Herodotoa,  lib.  !▼.  c  71. 

«  Mr.  Morier  has  gi^en  a  lone  and  intereating  narratlTe  of  this  anni- 
▼eraary.  "  It  ia,"  ho  aa^a,  "  necessary  to  have  witneaaed  the  scenes  that 
are  exhibited  in  their  eitiea,  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  ftnaticiam  which 
poaaesses  them  at  thia  time.  I  have  seen  some  of  the  most  violent  of  them, 
aa  they  Tociferated  Ya  Bouein/  walic  about  the  atreeta  almost  naked, 
with  only  their  loins  covered  and  their  bodies  streaming  with  blood,  by 
the  voluntary  cuta  which  they  had  given  to  themaelves,  either  aa  acta  of 
love,  anauiah,  or  mortification.  Such  mast  have  l>een  the  cttttingaof  which 
we  reacT  in  Holy  Writ"    Morier'a  Second  Journey,  p.  176. 

•  Hist  Ub.  xvliL  c  6. 

4  Galmet  on  Lev.  xix.  29.    Michaelis's  Conunentaries,  vol.  hr.  pp.  183— 

•  See  much  curiona  information  on  this  subject  in  Dr.  Clarke'a  Travels, 
▼oL  vi.  pp.  444—148.  Bvo.  and  Mr.  Dodwell's  Clasaical  Tour  in  Greece,  vol. 
L  pp.  341,342. 


.   |ip.   OVt,  0VA 

•  SeeForbes's  Oriental  Memoirs,  vol.  ill.  p.  15. 
t  Herod.  lib.  iii.  c.  8.  and  Ub.  iv.  c.  175. 

•  Hlad  xxiii.  14^  <fee. 

»•  Calmet,  and  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Lev.  six.  27. 


•  JBneid.iv.G9e. 


by  pretending  that  certain  divinities  nUeied  oracles.  The 
researches  of  enli^tened  travellers  have  laid  open  the  con- 
trivances by  which  these  frauds  were  managed,  at  least  in 
Greece."  Various  were  the  means  by  which  the  creduii^ 
of  the  people  was  imposed  upon.  Sometimes  they  charmed 
serpents^^—eztracted  their  poison,  and  thus  rendered  them 
harmless ;— -a  practice  to  which  there  are  frequent  allusions  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  it  must  have  been  a  gainful  and  aa 
established  traffic. 

X.  Moses  has  enumerated  seven  different  sorts  of  Divi- 
ners into  futurity,  whom  the  Israelites  were  prohibited  from 
consulting  (Deut  xviii.  10, 11.),  viz.  1.  Those  who  used 
(fivtno/tovi,— that  is,  who  endeavoured  to  penetrate  futurity 
by  auguries,  using  lots,  &c. ;— 3.  Observers  of  times,  those 
who  pretended  to  foretell  future  events  by  present  occur- 
rences, and  who  predicted  political  or  physical  changes  from 
the  aspects  of  the  planets,  eclipses,  motion  of  the  cloves,  &e. ; 
— 3.  Enchanters,  either  those  who  charmed  serpents,  or  ihose 
who  drew  auguries  from  inspecting  the  entrails  of  beasts, 
observing  the  flights  of  birds,  &c.  ;—4^  Witches,  those  who 
pretended  to  bring  down  certain  celestial  influences  to  their 
aid  by  means  of  herbs,  drugs,  perfumes,  &c.;— 5.  CharmerB^ 
Uiose  who  used  spells  for  tha  purposes  of  divination ;— 6.  Con~ 
suUers  with  famtliar  «ptrtfo,— Pythonesses,  those  who  pre- 
tended to  inquire  by  means  ot  one  spirit  to  get  oracular 
answers  from  another  of  a  superior  order  }—«n/,  7.  Wizanh 
or  necromancers,  those  who  (like  the  witch  at  Endor)  pro- 
fessed to  evoke  the  dead,  in  order  to  leam  from  them  the 
secrets  of  the  invisible  world. 

Four  kinds  of  divination  are  particularly  mentioned  in 
sacred  history,  viz.  by  the  cup,— oy  arrows, — by  inspecting 
the  livers  of  slaughtered  animals,— and  by  the  staff. 

1.  Divination  by  the  cup  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
ancient :  it  certainly  prevailed  in  Egypt  at  the  time  of  Joseph 
(Gen.  xliv.  5.),i>  and  it  has  from  time  immemorial  been  pre- 
valent among  the  Asiatics,  who  have  a  tradition  (the  origin 
of  which  is  lost  in  the  lapse  of  ages)  that  there  was  a  cup 
which  had  passed  successively  into  the  hands  of  different 
potentates,  and  which  possessed  the  strange  property  of  re- 
presenting in  it  the  whole  world,  and  all  the  things  which 
were  then  doing  in  it.  The  Persians  to  this  day  call  it  the 
Cup  ofJem^uM,  from  a  very  ancient  king  of  Persia  of  that 
name,  whom  late  historians  and  poets  have  confounded  with 
Bacchus,  Solomon,  Alexander  the  Great,  &c.  This  cup 
filled  with  the  elixir  of  immortality,  they  say,  was  discovered 
when  digging  the  foundations  of"^  Persepolis.  To  this  cup 
the  Persian  poets  have  numerous  allusions ;  and  to  the  intel- 
ligence supposed  to  have  been  received  from  it  they  ascribe 
the  great  prosperity  of  their  ancient  monarchs,  as  by  it  they 
understood  all  events,  past,  present,  and  future.  Many  of 
the  Mohammedan  princes  and  governors  affect  still  to  have 
information  of  futurity  by  means  of  a  cup.  Thus  when  Mr. 
Norden  was  at  Dehr  or  Derri  in  the  farthest  part  of  Egypt, 
in  a  very  dangerous  situation,  from  which  he  and  his  com* 
pany  endeavoured  to  extricate  themselves  by  exerting  great 
spirit,  a  spiteful  and  powerful  Arab  in  a  threatening  way 
told  one  of  their  people,  whom  they  had  sent  to  him,  that  he 
knew  what  sort  of  people  they  were,  that  he  had  contuUed  his 
cup,  and  had  found  by  it  that  they  were  those  of  whom  one 
of^  their  prophets  had  said,  that  Franks  would  come  in  dis- 
guise, and  passing  every  where,  examine  the  state  of  the 
country,  ana  afterwards  oring  over  a  great  number  of  other 
Franks,  conquer  the  country,  and  exterminate  all.'*  It  was 
precisely  the  same  thing  that  Joseph  meant  when  he  talked 
of  divintng  by  his  ctm,** 

Julius  Serenus  teUs  us,  that  the  method  of  divining  by  tht 
cup  among  the  Abyssinians,  Chaldees,  and  Egyptians,  was 
to  fill  it  max  with  water,  then  to  throw  into  it  tneir  plates  of 
gold  and  silver,  together  with  some  precious  stones,  whereon 
were  engraven  certain  characters :  and  after  that  the  persons 
who  came  to  consult  the  oracle  used  certain  forms  or  incan- 
tation, and  so  calling  upon  the  devU,  received  their  answers 
several  ways;  sometimes  by  articulate  sounds,  sometimes 
by  the  characters,  which  were  in  the  cup,  arisixig  upon  the 
surfeoe  of  the  water,  and  by  this  arrangement  forming  the 
answer;  and  many  times  by  the  visible  appearing  of  the  per- 
sons themselves  about  whom  the  oracle  was   consulted. 

*t  See  Dr.  Clarke'a  Travela,  vol.  vi.  pp.  479,  480. ;  alao  vol.  iii.  p.  298. 

1*  We  have  no  reaaon  to  infer  that  Joseph  practised  di^'inatlon  by  the 
cup ;  althouffh,  according  to  the  superstition  of  those  times,  auperoaiural 
influence  might  be  attributed  to  hU  cup.  And  as  the  whole  trafiaaction 
related  in  Gen.  xliv.  was  merelv  intended  to  deceive  hia  breUiren  for  a 
abort  time,  he  might  aa  well  afiect  divination  by  hia  cup  aa  affect  to  believe 
that  they  had  stolen  it . 

M  TriT.  vol.  ii.  p.  150.  m  Hanoer,  voL  U.  p.  476. 
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CoraeUns  Agnppa>  tells  ui  likewise,  Hiat  the  maimer  of 
■ooie  wms  to  poor  melted  wax  into  a  cup  contaiiUDff  water, 
which  wax  would  range  itself  into  oider,  and  so  toim  an- 
swers, according  to  the  questions  proposed.'. 

2.  DimnatUm  by  arrows  was  an  ancient  method  of  presag- 
ing future  STenls.  Ezekiel  (xxi.  21.)  informs  us  that  Nebu- 
eluidnezsar,  when  marching  against  Zedekiah  and  the  king 
of  the  Anomonites,  and  coming  to  the  head  of  two  ways, 
mingled  his  arrows  in  a  quiver,  that  he  miffht  thence  diTine 
in  what  direction  to  pursue  his  march;  and  that  he  consulted 
lera|rfiiiii«  and  inspected  the  livers  of  beasts,  in  order  to  de- 
imaine  his  resolution.  Jerome,  in  his  commentary  on  this 
passage,  says  that  *'*'  the  manner  of  divining  by  arrows  was 
thus  :•— they  wrote  on  several  arrows  the  names  of  the  cities 
aeainst  which  they  intended  to  make  war,  and  then  putting 
£em  promiscuously  all  together  iato  a  quiver,  they  caused 
them  to  be  drawn  out  in  tne  manner  of  lots,  and  that  city, 
whose  name  was  on  the  arrow  first  drawn  out,  was  the  first 
they  assaulted."'  This  method  of  divination  was  practised 
by  the  idolatrous  Arabs,  and  prohibited  by  Mohammed,^ 
and  was  likewise  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  other 
natioBS.^ 

3«  DimruOion  by  impeding  ike  Ever  of  slaughtered  ani- 
mals was  another  mode  of  ascertaining  future  events,  much 
practised  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  by  the  former  of  whom 
It  was  termed  'H^raro^-M^riat,  ot  looking  inio  ike  Hver.  This 
word  subsequently  became  a  general  term  for  divination  by 
iaspecting  me  entrails  of  sacrifices,  because  the  liver  was 
the  first  and  principal  part  observed  for  this  purpose.  To 
this  method  of  divination  tiiere  is  an  allusion  in  Ezekiel 
XZL21.S 

4.  Rabdomanty^  or  divination  by  the  stafi',  is  alluded  to  by 
the  prophet  Hosea  (iv.  13.) ;  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  thus 
perlonned :  The  person  consulting  measured  his  staff  by 


spans,  or  by  the  length  of  his  finger,  saying,  as  he  measured, 
**'  1  will  go,  or,  1  wul  not  go ;  i  will  do  such  a  thing,  or,  I 
will  not  do_it ;"  and  as  the  htst  span  fell  out  so  he  determined. 


CyrU  and  Theophylact,  however,  give  a  different  account  of 
the  matter.  They  say  that  it  was  performed  by  erecting  two 
sticks,  after  which  they  murmured  forth  a  certain  charm,  and 
then,  according  as  the  sticks  fell^  backwards  or  forwards, 
towards  the  right  or  left,  they  gave  advice  in  any  affair.' 

in  the  later  period  of  the  Jewish  history,  we  meet  with 
many  persons  among  the  Jews,  who  pretended  to  be  sorce- 
ren,^  This  class  otpersons  dealt  in  ucantations  and  divi- 
nations, and  boasted  of  a  power,  in  consequence  of  their  deep 

>  De  occidcPbOoa.  L  i.  cap.  67. 

•  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Gen.  zliv.  5.  Burder's  Oriental  Customs,  toL  i. 
p.  54. 

•  On  Cbis  mbjeet  see  some  curious  information  in  the  Fragments  sup- 
plemeniary  to  Calmet,  Na  179. 

«  Koran,  ch.  v.  4.  (Sale's  translation,  p.  94.  4to.  ecfit.)  In  his  preliminary 
disconrse,  Mr.  Sale  states  that  the  arrows,  used  by  the  idolatrous  Arabs 
for  tilts  purpose,  were  destitute  of  heads  oi  feathersb  and  were  Icept  in  the 
temple  of  aome  idol,  in  whose  presence  ihev  were  consulted.  Seven  such 
arrows  were  kept  in  the  temple  of  McccBt  out  generailv  in  divination  they 
made  use  of  three  only,  on  one  of  which  was  written,  My  Lord  hath  com- 
manded me,— on  another,  3fy  Lord  hetth  forbidden  me,— and  tlie  tliird 
was  Uank.  If  the  first  was  drawn,  they  regarded  it  as  an  approbation  of 
the  enterprise  in  question ;  if  tlie  second,  they  made  a  contrary  conclu- 
sion -,  but  if  the  third  happened  to  be  drawn,  they  mixed  them  and  drew 
over  again,  tin  a  decisive  answer  was  given  by  one  of  the  others  These 
divining  arrows  were  generally  consulted  before  any  thing  of  moment  was 
UDdertakea— as  when  a  man  was  about  to  marry,  to  undertake  a  journey, 
or  the  like.  (Bale's  Prel.  Disc.  pp.  126, 127.) 

•  Potter's  Antiquities  of  Greece,  voL  1.  ppb  360,  36a 

•  IbkL  VOL  I.  pp.  339,  3)0.  The  pracUce  of  "  divination  from  the  liver  Is 
▼ery  old,  and  was  practised  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  till  Christianity 
banished  it,  together  with  the  gods  of  Olympus.  In  ^schvlus.  Prome- 
theus boasts  of  bavmg  taught  man  the  division  of  the  entraita,  if  smooth, 
and  of  a  clear  colour,  to  be  screeable  to  the  gods ;  also  the  various  forms 
of  the  gaU  and  the  liver."  (Stolberg's  History  of  Religion,  vol  ill.  p.  436.) 
Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  soon  as  a  victim  was  sacrificed,  the 
eotraiu  were  examined.  They  began  whh  the  liver,  which  vires  considered 
the  chief  seat ;  or,  as  philostratus  expresses  himself  (Life  of  ApoUoniua, 
vilL  7.  §  15l).  as  the  prophesying  tripod  of  all  divination.  If  it  had  a  fine, 
natuial,  red  colour ;  if  it  was  healthy,  and  without  spots ;  if  it  was  lane 
and  double ;  if  the  lobes  turned  outwards ;  they  promised  themselves  the 
best  success  in  their  undertakings :  but  it  portended  evil  if  the  liver  was 
dry,  or  had  a  band  between  the  parts,  or  had  no  lobes.  It  was  also  con- 
sidered an  unfortunate  omen  if  the  liver  was  injured  bv  a  cut  in  killing  the 
▼ietim.  (Matem.  of  Cilano,  Roman  Antiquities,  vol.  u.  p^  164.)  Rosen- 
nittiler.    Burder's  Oriental  Literature,  vol.  li.  p.  18&. 

1  Selden  de  diis  Sykis.  Synt.  1.  cap.  2.  p.  28.  Godwin's  Moses  and 
Aaron,  p.  216.  Poeocke  andriewcome,  intoc.  Potter's  Antiq.  of  Greece, 
ToL  I  p.  369.  (Edinb.  1804.) 

•  Josephns  relates  that,  at  the  period  al>ove  referred  to,  there  were 
numerous  sorcerers  and  deceivers ;  who,  pretending  to  show  wonders 
sad  prodKies,  seduced  great  numbers  of  people  after  them  into  the  wil- 
demessTcAnt.  Jud.  lib.  xz.  c.  8.  f  6.   BelL  Jud.  lib.  iv.  c.  13.  S4.) 


science,  and  by  means  of  certain  rites,  to  eroke  the  spirits 
of  the  dead  from  their  gloomy  abodes,  and  compel  them  to 
disclose  information  on  subjects  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
human  powers :  of  this  description,  probably,  was  the  sor(*e- 
rer  Bar- Jesus,  mentioned  in  Acts  xiii.  6 — 11.  Tliere  also 
were  others,  such  as  Simon  the  sorcerer  (Acts  viii.  9.) ;  who 
hayine  some  knowied^  of  natural  philosophy  and  astrology, 
abused  that  knowledge  and  deceived  the  common  people  oy 
pretending  to  foretell  future  events,  from  the  motions  and  ap- 
pearances of  the  planets  and  stars,  and  to  cure  certain  dis- 
eases by  repeating  certain  phrases,  kc.^  So  prevalent  was 
the  practice  of  sorcery  among  the  Jews,  that  many  of  their 
elders,  judg[es,  or  rabbles,  are  said  to  have  attained  such  a 
proficiency  in  magic  or  sorcery,  as  to  surpass  even  those  who 
made  it  their  profession. ^^^ 

The  prevalence  of  magic  among  the  heathen  is  too  well 
known  to  require  any  proofs.  Pvthagoras  and  other  distin- 
guished Greek  philosophers  took  no  small  pains  to  attain 
9ie  knowledge  of  this  art :  the  inhabitants  of  Ephesus  in  par- 
ticular were  distinguished  for  their  magical  skill.  And  it 
was  no  small  triumph  of  the  Gospel  that  many  of  the  Chris- 
tian converts  at  Ephesus,  who  had  previously  uMd  eurioua 
ortB  (ret  'rrtfttfyi,  which  word  is  used  by  Greek  writers  to  de- 
note magical  arts,  incantations,  &c.),  brought  their  books  to- 
gether and  burned  them  before  all  men,  (Acts  xix.  19.)  So 
celebrated  was  the  city  of  Ephesus  for  the  magic  art,  that 
some  particular  forms  of  incantation  derived  their  names  from 
thence,  and  were  called  E^en*  rptf^u^tat,  or  Ephesian  Letters,^^ 
Tliey  appear  to  have  been  amulets  inscribed  with  strange 
characters,  which  were  worn  about  the  person  for  the  pur- 
pose of  curing  diseases,  expelling  demons,  and  preserving 
mdividuals  from  evils  of  different  kinds.  The  «*  books*' 
above  mentioned  were  such  as  taught  the  science,  mode  ot 
forming,  use,  &c.  of  these  chaniisJ> 


SECTION  n. 

ON  TBK  STATE  OF  RELIGION  AMONG  THE  JEWS,  IN  THE  TIME  OF 
JESUS  CHRIST. 

Previously  to  the  Babylonish  captivity  there  are  no  ves- 
tiges of  die  existence  of  any  sect  among  tne  Jews.  Devoted 
to  the  study  of  their  law  and  to  the  ceremonies  of  their  re- 
ligion, they  neglected  those  curious  studies  which  were 
esteemed  among  other  nations.  The  temple  of  Jehovah  and 
the  houses  of  the  prophets  were  their  principal  schools ;  in 
which  they  were  taught  how  to  serve  the  Lord  and  to  observe 
the  ordinances  which  he  had  commanded.  After  the  cap- 
tivity, we  do  not  meet  with  any  traces  of  any  sects  among 
them  until  the  time  of  the  Maccabaean  princes;  when  it 
should  seem  that  the  Jewish  literati,  in  imitation  of  the  sects 
of  the  Grecian  philosophers,  became  divided  in  their  opinions, 
and  composed  the  three  celebrated  sects  of  the  Pharisees, 
Sadducees,  and  Essenes.  As  these  sects  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is  proposed  in  this  sec- 
tion to  give  an  account  of  their  origin  and  tenets,  together 
with  those  of  the  Herodians,  who  are  repeatedly  mentioned 
by  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  some  other  minor  denominations  of 
religious  parties  which  were  in  existence  during  the  period 
of  tune  comprised  in  Ae  New  Testament  history. »> 

•  Robinson's  Or.  Lex.  voce  Uayof. 

*«  If  any  credit  may  be  given  to  theTalmuds,  twenty-four  of  the  school 
of  rabbi  iadah  were  Icilled  by  sorcery ;  and  eighty  women  sorcereswcs 
were  handed  in  one  day  by  Simon  ben  Shetah.  So  greatly  did  the  practice 
of  this  art  prevail  among  them,  that  skill  in  it  was  required  as  a  necessary 
qualification  for  a  person  to  be  chosen  a  member  of  their  councils,  whetbet 
that  of  seventy-one  or  those  of  twenty-three :  in  order  that  he  might  be 
the  better  able  to  try  and  jiidge  the  accused ;  whether  they  were  really 
guilty  of  sorcery  or  not  Lightfoot's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  371.  voL  U.  p.  214 
(folio  edit.)  where  the  passages  from  the  Talmuds  are  given. 

»*  Biscoe  on  the  Acts,  vol.  i.  pp.  290—293. 

*•  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  Acts  viii.  17.  where  some  curious  information  rela- 
tive to  the  Ephesian  letters  is  collected  from  the  lexicographers,  Suidss  and 
Hesychius.  ' 

i>  The  authorities  principally  consulted  for  this  section  are  Pritii  Intro- 
ductio  in  Lectionem  Novi  Testamenti,  cc.  33,  34.  De  Statu  Religionls 
Judeeorum  tempore  Christi,  pp.  446—471.  Calmet's  Dissertation  sur  les 
Sectes  des  Juifs  Dissert,  torn.  I.  pp.  711—743.  Godwin's  Moses  and  Aaron, 
and  Jennings's  Jewish  Antiquities,  book  i.  ch.  10—13.  Schulzli  Archc- 
ologia  Bibliea,  pp.  170— 180.  Carpsovii  Antiquitates  Hebr.  Geatis,  pp.  173 
—247.  Pictet's  Theok)gie  Chr^tienne,  torn.  i.  pp.  527— 63a  and  torn.  Hi. 
pp.  103—117.  Jahn,  ArchteoL  Bibl.  ff  316— 320.  andAckermann,  ArchaeoL 
Bibl.  ff  305-311.  Beausobre's  and  L'Bnftnt's  lotrod.  (Bp.  Watson's 
Tracts,  vol.  iii.  pp.  184—192.) 
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ACCOUNT  OF  THE  JEWISH  SECTS 


[Pabt  in.  Chaf.  Vt 


§  1.  Accouirr  or  the  jcwish  sects  mentioned  in  the  new 

TESTAMENT. 
L  The  Phariteet^^lL   The  Sadducee9.^-XIL  The  Etsenes,— 

IV,    The  5crt6«.— V.    The  Lawffer9.^\l.    The   Samaru 

lan«.--VII.    The  HerotUatu^-nSi.    The   GaUlmaau^^lX. 

The  Zealcte. — X.  The  Sicarii, 

I.  The  Pharisees  were  the  most  numerous  and  powerful 
tect  of  the  Jews.  The  precise  time  when  they  first  appeared 
U  not  known:  but,  as  Joeephusi  mentions  the  Pharisees, 
Saddueees,  and  Essenes,  as  distinct  sects,  in  the  reign  of 
Jonathan  (b.  c.  144 — 139),  it  is  manifest  that  they  must  have 
been  in  existence  for  some  time.  Calmet  is  of  opinion  that 
their  orimn  cannot  be  carried  higher  than  the  year  of  the 
world  3820,  corresponding  with  the  year  184  before  the 
Christian  era.  They  derived  their  name  from  &e  Hebrew 
verb  vno  (phorosh)  to  separate ;  because  they  professed  an 
uncommon  separation  from  the  apparel  and  customs  of  the 
world  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  an  extraordinary  devotion 
to  God  and  sanctity  of  life,  beyond  all  other  men.  Hence 
ooe  of  them  is  represented  as  thanking  God,  that  he  was  not 
09  other  men  are;  and  St.  Paul,  in  his  masterly  apology  be- 
fore king  Agrippa,  terms  them  oM^/knofn  m^k,  the  most 
rigorous  sect,  in  our  version  rendered  the  nwet  straitest  eeet. 
(Acts  xxvi.  6.)  They  were  not  restricted  to  any  particular 
family  or  class  of  men :  there  were  Pharisees  of  every  tribe, 
femily^  and  condition.  The  credit  which  they  had  acquired 
by  their  reputation  for  knowledge  and  sanctity  of  life  early 
Tendered  tnem  formidable  to  we  Maocabiean  sovereigns; 
while  they  were  held  in  such  esteem  and  veneration  by  the 
people,  that  they  may  be  almost  said  to  have  given  what 
direction  ^ey  pleased  to  public  affairs.^  They  boasted  that, 
from  their  accurate  knowledge  of  religion,  they  were  the  fe- 
vourites  of  heaven ;'  and  thus,  trusting  in  themselves  tiiat 
diej  were  righteous,  despised  others.  (Luke  xi.  53.  xviii. 

Among  the  tenets  inculcated  by  this  sect,  we  may  enume- 
rate the  following ;  viz. 

1.  They  ascri^  all  things  to  fate  or  providence,  yet  not 
so  absolutely  as  to  take  away  the  free  will  of  man,  though 
fate  does  not  co-operate  in  every  action.^  Thev  also  believed 
in  the  existence  of  angels  and  spirits,  and  in  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  (Acts  xxiii.  8.)  :  but,  from  the  account  given  of 
them  by  Josephus,  it  appears  that  their  notion  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  was  the  Pythagorean  metempsychosis  ;^ 
that  the  soul,  after  the  dissolution  of  one  body,  winged  its 
flight  into  another ;  and  that  these  removals  were  perpetuated 
and  diversified  through  an  infinite  succession,  the  soul  ani- 
mating a  sound  and  healthy  body,  or  being  confined  in  a 
deformed  and  diseased  frame,  according  to  its  conduct  in  a 
prior  state  of  existence.  From  the  Pharisees,  whose  tenets 
and  traditions  the  people  generally  received,  it  is  evident  that 
the  disciples  of  our  Lord  had  adopted  this  philosophical  doc- 
trine of  me  transmigration  of  souls ;  when,  having  met  with 
a  man  who  had  been  bom  blind,  they  asked  him  whether  it 
were  the  sins  of  this  man  in  a  pre-existent  state  which  had 
caused  the  Soverei^  Disposer  to  inflict  upon  him  this 
punishment  To  this  inquiry  Christ  replied,  uiat  neither  his 
vices  or  sins  in  a  pre-existent  state,  nor  those  of  his  parents, 
were  the  cause  of  this  calamity.  (John  ix.  1 — 4.)  From 
this  notion,  derived  from  the  Greek  philosophy,  we  find  that 
during  our  Saviour's  public  ministry,  the  Jews  speculated 
variously  concerning  him,  and  indulged  several  conjectures, 
which  of  the  ancient  prophets  it  was  whose  soul  now  ani- 
mated him,  and  performeci  such  astonishing  miracles.  Some 
contended  that  it  was  the  soul  of  Ellas ;  others  of  Jeremiah ; 
while  others,  less  sanguine,  only  declared  in  general  terais 
that  it  must  be  the  soul  of  one  of  the  old  prophets  by  which 
tiiese  mighty  deeds  were  now  wrought  (Matt  xvi.  14. 
Luke  ix.  19.)« 

t  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  jAfi.  c.  6.  f  9. 

<  The  high  reputation  and  influence  of  the  Pharlaees  are  strikingly 
tUustrated  by  the  following  anecdote :— When  Alexander  JanntPus  lay  on 
his  death-bed,  about  eighty  years  before  the  Christian  tera,  his  queen 
Alexandra  having  expressed  great  anxiety  on  account  of  the  exfrased  state 
in  which  herself  and  sons  would  be  left,  the  dying  monarch  recommended 
her  to  court  the  Pharisees,  and  delegate  part  of  her  power  to  them. 
Alexandra  followed  this  advice ;  and  the  Pharisees,  availing  themselves  of 
the  opportunity,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  government,  and  dis* 
nosed  of  every  thing  as  they  pleased.  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xiii.  c.  15. 
1 6.  c.  16.  i  1.    Bell.  Jud.  lib.  i.  c.  4.  •  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xvii.  c.  2.  $4. 

•  Ibid.  lib.  xiii.  c.  6.  S  9.  lib.  xviii.  c.  2.  fi3.  De  BeU.  Jud.  lib.  U.  c.  8.  « 14. 
Acts  ▼.  38,  39. 

«  Ibid.  lib.  xviii.  c.  1.  §  3.  Be  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  il.  c  &  S  14.  lib.  iii.  c.  a  S  6. 
The  author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  (ch.  viii.  20.)  seems  to  allude  to  the 
same  (k>ctrlne,  when  be  tells  us,  that,  being  good,  he  eanu  into  a  body  «n- 
dffUed. 

■  Dr.  LighlfooL's  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  663,  569.    Dr.  Harwood's  Introd.  to 


3.  The  niarisees  contended  that  God  was  in  strict  jnsdee 
hound  to  bless  the  Jews,  and  make  them  all  partakers  of  the 
/erres/na/ kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  to  justify  them,  to  make 
them  eternally  bappy,  and  that  he  could  not  possibly  damn 
any  one  of  them  !  The  ground  of  their  justification  tney  de 
rived  from  the  merits  of  Abraham,  from  their  knowledge  oC 
God,  from  their  practising  the  rite  of  circumcision,  and  from 
the  sacrifices  they  oftered.  And  as  they  conceived  works  to 
be  meritorious,  they  had  invented  a  great  number  of  mipen" 
rogatory  ones,  to  which  they  attached  greater  merit  than  to 
thd  observance  of  tiie  law  itself.  To  this  notion  St  Paal 
has  some  allusions  in  those  parts  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
in  which  he  combats  the  erroneous  suppositions  of  die  Jevrs.' 

3.  The  Pharisees  were  the  strictest  of  the  three  principal 
sects  that  divided  the  Jewish  nation  (Acts  xxyi.  5.),  and 
affected  a  singular  probity  of  manners  according  to  their 
system,  which  however  was  for  ^e  most  part  both  lax  and 
corrupt  Thus,  many  things  which  Moses  had  tolerated  in 
civil  life,  in  order  to  avoid  a  greater  evil,  the  Pharisees  de- 
termined to  be  morally  right ;  for  instance,  the  law  of  retalia- 
tion, and  that  of  a  divorce  from  a  wife  for  any  cause.  (Matt 
V.  31.  e^  eeq.  xix.  3 — 12.)  During  the  time  of  Christ  there 
were  two  celebrated  philosophical  and  divini^  schools  among 
the  JevFB,  that  of  Schammai  and  that  of  Hillel.  On  the 
question  of  divorce,  the  school  of  ^hammai  maintained,  that 
no  man  could  legally  put  away  his  wife  except  for  adulter? : 
the  school  of  Hillel,  on  the  contrary,  allowed  a  divorce  wr 
any  cause  (from  Deut.  xxiv.  1.),  even  if  the  wife  found  no 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  her  husband,— 4n  other  words,  if  he  saw 
any  woman  who  pleased  him  better.  The  praetioe  of  the 
Jews  seems  to  have  gone  with  the  school  of  Hillel.  Thus 
we  read  (in  Ecclus.  zxv.  26.),  ^  If  she  go  not  as  thon 
wouldeet  have  her,  cut  her  off  mm  &y  flesh ;  give  her  a  biO 
of  divorce  and  let  her  go ;"  and  in  conformity  with  this  do&> 
trine,  JoBephus,8  who  was  a  Pharisee,  relates  that  he  repo- 
diated  his  wife  who  had  borne  hiih  three  children,  because 
he  was  not  pleased  with  her  manners  or  behaviour. 

4.  Further,  thef  interpreted  certain  of  the  Mosaic  laws 
most  literally,  and  distorted  their  meamng  so  as  to  favow 
their  own  philosophical  system.  Thus,  the  law  of  loving 
their  neighbour,  they  expounded  solely  of  the  love  of  their 
friends,  Siat  is,  of  the  whole  Jewish  race ;  all  other  persons 
being  considered  by  them-^as  natural  enemies  (Matt  v.  43. 
compared  with  Luke  x.  31 — 33.),  whom  they  were  in  no 
respect  bound  to  assist  Dr.  Li^tfoot  has  cited  a  striking 
illustration  of  this  passage  firom  Maimonides.*  An  oath,  in 
which  the  name  of  God  was  not  distinctly  specified,  they 
taught  was  not  binding  (Matt  v.  33.),  maintaining  that  a 
man  might  even  swear  with  his  lips,  and  at  the  same  mo* 
ment  annul  it  in  his  heart !  So  rigorously  did  they  unde^ 
stand  the  command  of  observing  the  Sabbath-day,  that  they 
accounted  it  unlawful  to  pluck  ears  of  com,  and  heal  the 
sick,  &c.  (Matt  xii.  1.  e^  m^.  Luke  vi.  6.  et  eeq.  xiv.  1.  et  aeg,) 
Those  natural  laws  which  Moses  did  not  sanction  by  any 
penalty  they  accounted  among  the  petty  commandments, 
inferior  to  the  ceremonial  laws,  which  they  prefened  to  the 
former,  as  being  tiie  weightier  matters  of  the  law  (Matt  v. 
19.  XV.  4.  xxht  23.),  to  the  total  neglect  of  mercy  and 
fidelity.  Hence  Uiey  accounted  causeless  anger  and  impure 
desires  as  trifles  of  no  moment  (Matt.  v.  21,  22.  27—30.) ; 
they  compassed  sea  and  land  to  make  proselytes"  to  the  Jew- 
ish religion  from  among  the  Gentiles,  that  they  might  rule 
over  their  consciences  and  wealth:  and  these  pro8eIyte& 
through  the  influence  of  their  own  scandalous  examples  and 
characters,  they  soon  rendered  more  profligate  and  abandoned 
the  New  Test  vol.  II.  p.  355.  To  this  popular  notion  of  a  tran«mi««le» 
of  souls,  Dr.  H.  ascril^es  the  alarm  or  Ilerod.  who  had  caused  John  the 
Baptist  to  be  beheaded,  when  the  fame  of  Christ's  miracles  reached  his 
courl;  but,  ou  comparing  Blatt.  xvi.  6.  with  Mark  viii.  15^  tt  appears  that 
Herod  was  a  Saddueee^  and,  consequently,  disbelieved  a  ratnre  stale.  His 
alarm,  therefore,  la  rather  to  be  attributed  to  the  force  of  conscience  wbieb 
haunted  his  guilty  mind  in  despite  of  his  libertine  principles. 

1  Bee  Rom.  i.— xl.  Josephus,  AnL  Jud.  lib.  xvii.  c.  2.  §  4.  De  Bell.  Jud 
lib.  ii.  c.  8.  S  4.    Justin.  Dialog,  cum  Try phon.    PirkeAbotb.        .      _^ 

•  Life  of  himself,  §  76.     GTrotius,  Calmet,  Drs.  LIghtfoot,  Whitby,  Dod 
-      '      —  --  ..-.-.       J  ^^^ 

ibiniral 

K.  coL 

782—786.) 

•  "A  Jew  sees  a  Gentile  fall  Into  the  sea,  let  him  by  no  means  lift  bim 
out :  for  it  is  written,  •  ^^to^  shalt  not  rise  up  againut  the  blood  qf  thy 
neighbour.'    But  this  is  not  thy  neighbour."    Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  152. 

>•  Justin  Martyr  bears  witness  to  the  inveterate  malignity  of  the  prose, 
lytes  of  the  Pharisees  against  the  name  of  Christ,  at  the  beginning  oMhe 
second  century.  "  Your  proselytes,"  says  he  to  Trrnho  the  Jew  (p.  350 ), 
"not  only  do  not  believe  in  Christ,  but  blaspheme  his  name  with  tttofola 
more  vindenee  than  youraelves.  They  are  ready  to  show  their  roalicioas 
zeal  against  us ;  and,  to  obtain  merit  in  your  eyes,  wish  to  us  reproach,  and 
torment,  and  death."  Bee  further  Dr.  Ireland's  Paganism  and  CLnstisnity 
compared^  pp.  21-^ 
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than  ©ver  thejr  were  before  their  conveTsion.  (Matt,  xxiii. 
15.^  Esteemingr  temporal  happiness  and  riches  as  the 
nignest  good,  they  scrupled  not  to  accumulate  wealth  by 
every  means,  1^^  or  illegal  ^Matt.  v.  1 — 13.  xxiii.  4.  Luke 
rri.  14.  James  u.  1—^.)  ;  vam  and  ambitious  of  popular  ap- 
plause, they  offered  up  long  prayeTS*  in  public  places,  but  not 
without  a  self«ufficiency  ot  their  own  holiness  (Matt  ri. 
2 — 5.  Lnkexviii.  11.);  under  a  sanctimonious  appearance 
of  respect  for  the  memories  of  the  prophets  whom  meir  an- 
cestors had  slain,  they  repaired  and  beautified  their  sepul- 
^res  (Matt,  xxiii.  29.) ;  and  such  was  their  idea  of  their 
ewn  sanctity,  that  they  thouj^ht  themselves  defiled  if  they 
but  touchedf  or  conyereed  with  sirmera,  that  is,  with  publi- 
cans or  taz-catherere,  and  pereons  of  loose  and  irregular  liyes. 
(Luke  yii.  39.  xr.  1.  d  seq,) 

But,  above  all  their  other  tenets,  the  Pharisees  were  con- 
spicuous for  their  reverential  observance  of  the  traditions  or 
decrees  of  the  eldere :  these  traditions,  tiiey  pretended,  had 
been  handed  down  from  Moses  through  every  generation,  but 
were  not  committed  to  writing;  and  they  were  not  merely 
considered  as  of  equal  authority  with  the  divine  law,  but 
even  preferable  to  it.  "  The  words  of  the  scribes,"  said 
they,  ^'  are  lovely  above  the  words-  of  the  law ;  for  the 
words  of  the  law  are  weighty  and  light,  but  the  words  of 
the  scribes  are  all  weighty.'^  Among  the  traditions  thus 
saaetimoniously  observeid  oy  the  Pharisees,  we  may  briefly 
notice  the  following: — 1.  The  uHuMng  of  hands  up  to  the 
wrist  before  and  after  meat  (Matt.  xv.  3.  Mark  vii.  3.),  which 
they  accounted  not  merely  a  religious  duty,  but  considered 
its  omission  as  a  crime  equal  to  Tomication,  and  punishable 
by  excommunication.  2.  The  purijieaiion  of  the  cups,  ves- 
sels, and  couches  used  at  their  meals  by  ablutions  or  wash- 
tags  (Mark  vii.  4.)  ;  for  which  purpose  the  six  large  water- 
p<*tB  mentioned  by  St.  John  (li.  6.)  were  destined.  But 
these  ablations  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  those  symboli- 
cal washings  mentioned  in  Psal.  xxvi.  6.  and  Matt,  xxvii. 
34.  3.  Their  punetiUom  payment  of  iiihea  (temple-offer- 
ings), even  of  the  most  trifling  thing.  (Lukexviii.  13.  Matt. 
xxiii.  23.)  4.  TJiar  loearing  hroa&r  phylacteries  and  larger 
frin^  to  their  ^rments  than  the  rest  of  the  Jews.  (Matt, 
xxiii.  5.)  He,  wno  wore  his  phylactery  and  his  fringe  of 
the  laraest  size,  was  reputed  to  be  the  most  devout.  6. 
Their  fasting  twice  a  week  with  great  appearance  of  austerity 
(Luke  xviii.  13.  Matt.  vi.  16.) ;  thus  converting  that  exercise 
into  religion  which  is  only  a  help  towards  the  performance 
of  its  hallowed  duties.  The  Jewish  days  of  lasting  were 
the  second  and  fifth  days  of  the  week,  corresponding  with 
our  Mondays  and  Thursdays :  on  one  of  these  days  they 
commemorated  Moses  going  up  to  the  mount  to  receive  the 
law,  which,  according  to  their  traditions,  was  on  the  fifth  day 
or  lliureday ;  and  on  the  other  his  descent  af\er  he  had  re- 
ceived the  two  tables,  which  they  supposed  to  have  been  on 
the  second  day,  or  Monday. 

Very  suninsing  effects  are  related  concerning  the  mortifi- 
cations of  the  Pharisees,  and  the  austerities  practised  by  some 
of  them  in  order  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  body.  Some- 
times they  imposed  these  painful  exercises  for  four,  eight,  or 
even  ten  years,  before  they  married.  They  deprived  them- 
selves almost  entirely  of  sleep,  lest  they  should  involunta- 
rily become  unclean  or  poUutea  during  sleep.  Some  of  them 
are  said  to  have  slept  on  narrow  planks,  not  more  than  twelve 
fingere  broad ;  in  order  that,  if  they  should  sleep  too  soundly, 
they  might  fall  upon  the  gpround  and  awake'to  prayer.  Others 
slept  on  small  and  sharp-pointed  stones,  and  even  on  thorns, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  laid  under  a  kind  of  necessity  to 
be  always  awake.*  As,  however,  none  of  these  austerities 
were  l^^ly  commanded,  and  as  the  Pharisees  were  not 
bound  to  practise  them  by  any  law  or  other  obligation,  each 
seems  to  have  followed  his  own  inclination  and  the  impulse 
or  ardour  of  his  devotion.  The  Talmuds  mention  seven 
sorts  of  Pharisees,  two  of  whom  appear  to  be  alluded  to, 
though  not  specified  by  name,  in  tne  New  Testament,  viz. 

■  Bocber,  after  a  very  aocient  Hebrew  manuscript  rttOBl,  has  e:Wen  a 
]on|[  and  cartons  specimen  of  tlie  "  vain  repetitions"  used  by  the  Pharisees. 
S4>e  his  Aotiquitates  Biblice  ex  Novo  Testamento  selectSB,  pp.  210— 2M. 
VitemberKn,  1729.  4to. 

«  Jerosalem  Berachoth,  foL  3. 2.  as  cited  br  Dr.  Lightfoot  in  his  Horse 
HebraicB  on  Malt  xr.  The  r  bole  of  his  Hebrew  and  Tbimudlcal  Ezer* 
ciCBiioas  on  that  chapter  is  singularly  InstructiTe.  The  collection  of  these 
traditions,  by  which  the  Jews  made  tlie  law  of  God  of  none  effect,  is 
D*rmed  the  TaJrood :  of  which,  and  of  its  use  in  iUustrathig  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  an  account  has  already  been  given.  On  the  traditions  of  the 
modern  Jews  (which  illuarrate  very  many  passages  of  the  New  Testament), 
(he  reader  may  consult  Mr.  Allen's  Modem  Judaism,  chap.  tUL  to  zv.  pp. 

>  Epiphanius,  Heeres.  p>  16b 
Vol.  U.  T 


1.  The  Shechemite  Pharisees,  or  those  who  entered  into  the 
sect  only  from  motives  of  gain ;  just  as  the  Shechemites 
suffered  themselves  to  be  circumcised.  This  order  of  Phari- 
sees is  most  probably  alluded  to  in  Matt,  xxiii.  5.  14. ;  and, 

2.  The  Pharisees  who  said,  "  Let  me  know  what  my  duty 
is,  and  I  will  do  it." — "  I  have  done  my  dutf ,  that  the  com- 
mand may  be  performed  according  to  it.''  Of  this  sort  the 
young  man 'in  the  Gospel  appears  to  have  been,  who  came 
to  Jesus  Christ,  saying,  «♦  Good  master^  what  good  tbino 
SHALL  I  DO,  that  I  may  have  eternal  life?*^  and  who  at  length 
replied, — ^All  these  hatfe  I  kept  (or  observed)  from  my  youth 
vp.  (Matt.  xix.  16.  20.)« 

With  all  their  pretensions  to  pietv,  the  Pharisees  enter- 
tained the  most  sovereign  contempt  tor  the  people;  whom, 
being  ignorant  of  the  law,  they  pronounced  to  be  accursed, 
(John  vii.  49.)  It  is  un<}uestionabIe,  as  Mosheim  has  well 
remarked,  that  the  religion  of  the  Pharisees  was,  for  the 
most  part,  founded  in  consummate  hypocrisy ;  and  that,  in 
general,  they  were  the  slaves  of  every  vicious  appetite, 
proud,  arrogant,  and  avaricious,  consulting  only  the  gratifica- 
tion of  their  lusts,  even  at  the  very  moment  when  they  pro- 
fessed themselves  to  be  engaged  in  the  service  of^  their 
Maker.  These  odious  features  in  the  character  of  the  Pha^ 
risees  caused  them  to  be  reprehended  by  our  Saviour  with 
the  utmost  severity,  even  more  than  he  rebuked  the  Saddu- 
cees;  who,  although  they  had  departed  widely  from  the 

genuine  principles  of  religion,  yet  aid  not  impose  on  man- 
ind  by  pretended  sanctity,  or  dievote  themselves  with  insa- 
tiable greediness  to  the  acquisition  of  honours  and  riches«< 
M  the  Pharisees,  however,  were  not  of  this  description. 
Nicodemus  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  probity  and 

giety :  and  the  same  character  is  applicable  to  Gamaliel.  If 
aul  persecuted  the  church  of  Chnst,  he  did  it  out  of  a  blind 
zeal ;  but,  not  to  insist  on  the  testimony  which  he  bears  of 
himself,  it  is  evident,  from  the  extraordinary  favour  of  God 
towards  him,  that  he  was  not  tainted  with  the  other  vices 
common  to  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees.  What  he  says  of  it, 
that  it  was  the  strictest  of  all,  cannot  admit  of  any  otl^r 
than  a  favourable  construction.^ 

II.  The  sect  of  the  Sadducbes  is  by  some  writers  considered 
as  the  most  ancient  of  the  Jewish  sects ;  though  others  have 
supposed  that  the  Sadducees  and  Pharisees  gradually  grew 
up  together.  This  sect  derives  its  appellation  from  Sadok, 
or  Zadok,  the  disciple  and  successor  of  Antigonus  Sochoeus, 
who  lived  above  two  hundred  (Dr.  Prideanx  says  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-three)  years  beiore  Christ;  and  who  taught 
his  pupils  to  *'  be  not  as  servants,  who  wait  upon  their  mas- 
ter lor  the  sake  of  reward,  but  to  be  like  servants  who  wait 
upon  their  master,  not  for  the  sake  of  reward  ;*'  but  that 
they  should  let  the  fear  of  the  Lord  be  in  them.'  Unable  to 
comprehend  a  doctrine  so  spiritual,  Sadok  deduced  from  it 
the  inference  that  neither  reward  nor  punishment  is  to  be 
expected  in  a  future  life.  The  following  are  the  principal 
tenets  of  the  Sadducees  :— 

1.  7%jt  there  is  no  resurrection^  neither  angel  nor  spirit 
(Matt  xxii.  23.  Acts  xxiii.  8.),  and  that  the  soul  of  man 
perishes  together  with  the  body.^ 

2.  That  there  is  no  fate  or  overruling  providence,  but  that 
all  men  enjoy  the  most  ample  freedom  of  action ;  in  other 
words,  the  absolute  power  of  doing  either  good  or  evil,  accord- 
ing to  their  own^  choice ;  hence  they  were  very  severe  judges.i<) 

3.  They  paid  no  regard  whatever  to  any  tradition,  adher- 
ing strictly  to  the  letter  of  Scripture,  but  preferring  the  five 

«  Jerusalem  Talmud,  Berachoth.  foL  13.  2.  Botah,  fol.  20.  3.  Babylonish 
Talmud,  fol.  22.  2.  Dr.  Lightfoot  has  translated  the  cnUre  passages  in  hia 
Horn  Hebraicie  on  Matt.  iii.  7. 

•  Mosheim's  Commentaries  on  the  Afiairs  of  Christians,  vol.  I.  p.  83. 

•  Beausobre's  and  L'Enfant's  Introd.  (Bp.  Watson's  Tracts)  voL  ill. 
p.  190. 

t  I.ightfoot'8  Horee  Hebraic  as  on  Matt.  iii.  7. 

•  Josephus  de  BeU.  Jud.  Ub.  i.  c.  a  in  fine.  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xriil.  c.  1.  f  4. 
Some  learned  men  have  expressed  their  surprise,  that  the  Sadducees 
should  deny  the  existence  of  angels,  since  they  acknowledged  the  five 
books  of  Moses,  in  which  such  frequent  and  express  meniion  is  made  of 
the  appearance  and  ministry  of  angels.  To  this  it  is  answered,  that  they 
believed  not  the  angels,  spoken  of  in  the  books  of  Moses,  to  be  of  sny  dor»> 
Uon,  but  k)oked  on  them  as  being  created  only  for  the  service  they  per- 
formed, and  existing  no  longer.  (Grotins  on  Matt.  xxii.  xxiii.  Ac.  Llgh^ 
foot's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  702.  Whitby  on  Acts  xxiii.  8.  and  Mstt.  xxii.  23.) 
There  seem  to  have  been  heretics  in  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr  (the  second 
centurv),  who  entertained  a  similar  opinion.  (Justin.  Uial.  cum  Tryphone, 
p.  36A.  b.)  And  it  is  evident  that  this  notion  was  entertained  by  some  among 
the  Jews,  so  lately  as  the  emperor  Justiuian's  time  (the  sixth  century) ;  for 
there  Is  a  law  of  Ais  extant  (Novel.  14&  e.  2.)  published  against  those  Jews, 
who  should  presume  either  to  deny  the  resurrection  and  judgment,  or  thai 
angels,  the  workmanship  and  creatures  of  God,  did  subsist.  Biscoe  on  th« 
Acta,  vol.  i.  p.  99. 

•  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  Hb.  xllt.  e.  6.  S  9.    De  ^0.  Jud.  Ub.  U.  c  &  1 4. 
«•  Ant.  Jud.  Ub.  xviti.  c.  10.  §  6. 
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books  of  Mosoe  to  the  rest  It  has  been  comectured  by 
some  writers  that  they  rejected  all  the  sacred  books  but  those 
of  Moses.  But  this  hypothesis  is  no  proof:  for,  in  the  first 
place,  this  sect  took  its  rise  at  a  time  when  the  Jewish 
canon  had  been  closed ;  and  it  was  just  as  easy  for  the  Sad- 
ducees  to  make  their  opinions  harmonize  with  the  other 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  as  with  the  books  of  Moses. 
Secondly,  how  could  any  of  the  Sadducees  have  sustained  the 
office  01  hicrh-priest,  if  they  had  departed  in  so  important  a 
point  from  the  belief  of  the  nation  1  Thirdly,  although  Jose- 
phus  frequently  mentions  their  rejectingr  the  traditions  of  the 
elders,  yet  he  nowhere  charges  them  with  rejecting  any  of 
the  sacred  books ;  and  as  he  was  himself  a  Pharisee,  and 
their  zealous  antagonist,  he  would  not  have  passed  over  such 
a  crime  in  silence.  It  is  further  worthy  of  remark,  that  our 
Saviour,  who  so  severely  censured  the  Sadducees  for  their 
other  corruptions,  did  not  condemn  them  for  such  rejection.' 

In  point  of  numbers,  the  Sadducees  were  an  inconsiderable 
sect ;  hut  their  numerical  deficiency  was  amply  compensated 
by  the  dignity  and  eminence  of  those  who  embraced  their 
tenets,  and  who  were  persons  of  the  first  distinction.  Several 
of  them  were  advanced  to  the  hi^h-priesthood."  They  do  not, 
however,  appear  to  have  aspired,  generally,  to  public  offices. 
Josephus  amrms  that  scarcely  any  business  of  the  state  was 
transacted  by  them :  and  that,  when  they  were  in  the  magis- 
tracy, they  generally  conformed  to  the  measures  of  the  Phari- 
sees, though  unwillingly,  and  out  of  pure  necessity ;  for  other- 
wise they  would  not  have  been  endured  by  the  multitude.' 

III.  Concerning  the  origin  of  the  Essbnes,  who  were  the 
third  principal  sect  of  the  Jews,  there  is  a  considerable  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  By  some  writers  of  the  Jewish  antiqui- 
ties they  have  been  identified  with  the  fraternity  of  Assi- 
dasans,  who  are  mentioned  in  1  Mace.  ii.  42.  as  being  zeal- 
ously devoted  to  the  law ;  while  others  trace  their  cl^scent 
to  ihe  Rechabites.  But  the  latter  were  ^family  only,  and 
not  a  sect.  Most  probably  they  derived  their  origin  from 
Egypt,  where  the  Jewish  refugees,  who  fied  for  security 
after  the  murder  of  Gedaliah,  were  compelled,  on  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  greater  part  of  their  body,  to  lead  a  recluse  life, 
out  of  which  the  Essene  institute  mijrht  have  grown.  They 
were  dispersed  chiefly  through  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Egypt, 
though  they  were  to  be  met  with  in  other  countries.  The 
Essenes  diffisred  in  many  respects  from  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees,  both  in  doctrines  and  in  practice.  They  were 
divided  into  two  classes  : — 1.  The  practical,  who  lived  in 
society,  and  some  of  whom  were  married,  though  it  appears 
with  much  circumspection.  These  dwelt  in  cities  and  their 
neighbourhoods,  and  applied  themselves  to  husbandry  and 
other  innocent  occupations.  2.  The  contemplaiivt  Essenes, 
who  were  also  called  Therapeutee  or  Physicians,  from  their 
application  principally  to  the  cure  of  the  diseases  of  the  soul, 
devoted  themselves  wholly  to  meditation,  and  avoided  living 
in  great  towns  as  unfavourable  to  a  contemplative  life.  But 
both  classes  were  exceedingly  abstemious,  exemplary  in  their 
moral  deportment,  averae  from  profane  swearing,  and  most 
rigid  in  their  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  They  Held,  among 
other  tenets,  the  immortality  of  the  soul  (though  they  denied 
the  resurrection  of  the  body\  the  existence  of  angels,  and  a 
state  of  future  rewards  and  punishments.  They  believed 
every  thing  to  be  ordered  by  an  eternal  fatality  or  chain  of 
causes.  Although  Jesus  Cnrist  censured  all  the  other  sects 
of  the  Jews  for  their  vices,  yet  he  never  spoke  of  the  Essenes ; 
neither  are  they  mentioned  by  name  in  any  part  of  the  New 
Testament.  Tho  silence  of  the  evangelical  historians  con- 
cerning them  is  by  some  accounted  for  by  their  eremitic  life, 
which  secluded  them  from  places  of  public  resort ;  so  that 
they  did  not  come  io  the  way  of  our  Saviour,  as  the  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees  often  did.  Othera,  however,  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  Essenes  being  very  honest  and  sincere,  without  guile 
or  hypocrisy,  gave  no  room  for  the  reproofs  and  censures 
which  the  other  Jews  deserved ;  and,  therefore,  no  mention 
is  made  of  thejn. 

But  though  the  Essenes  are  not  expressly  named  in  any 
of  the  sacred  books,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  they  are 
alluded  to  in  two  or  three  passages.  Thus,  those  whom  our 
Lord  terms  eunuchs,  ^ho  have  made  themselves  such  for 
the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake  (Matt.  xix.  12.),  are  supposed 
to  be  the  contemplative  Essenes,  who  abstained  from  all 

>  SchmucVer's  BibliciU  Theology,  vol  i.  p.  264.  The  reader  will  find 
seTeral  additional  proofs  in  confirmation  t>r  the  preceding  account  of  the 
books  received  by  the  Sadducees.  in  Dr.  Jortin's  Runarks  on  Eccl.  Hist. 
Appendix,  No.  n.  vol.  I.  pp.  368-^4.  Edit.  1805. 

•  Acts  V.  17.  juiii.  6.  Josephas,  Aot  Jud.  lib.  xiiL  c.  10.  9f  %  7.  Ub.  zvlii. 
6.  1.  M. 

>  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xvili.  e.  1.  f  4. 
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intercourse  with  women,  in  the  hope  of  acquiring  a  greater 
degree  of  purity,  and  becoming  the  better  fitted  for  the  king- 
dom of  God.  St.  Paul  is  generally  understood  to  have 
referred  to  them,  in  Col.  ii.  18.  23.,  where  "  voluntary  humi- 
lity," and  "neglecting  the  body,"  are  peculiarly  applicable 
to  the  Essenes ;  who,  when  they  received  any  persons  into 
their  number,  made  them  solemnly  swrar  that  they  would 
keep  and  observe  the  books  of  the  sect  and  the  names  of  the 
angels  with  care.^  What  is  also  said  in  the  above-cited 
passaQre,  of  "  intruding  into  thing^s  not  seen,"  is  likewise 
agreeable  to  the  character  of  the  Therapeutic  Essenes;  who, 
placing  the  excellence  of  their  contemplative  life  in'  raising 
their  minds  to  invisible  objects,  pretended  to  such  a  degree 
of  elevation  and  abstraction  as  to  be  able  to  penetrate  into 
the  nature  of  angels,  and  assign  them  proper  names,  or  rightly 
interpret  those  already  given  them;  and  also  to  pry  into 
futurity  and  predict  future  events.  On  these  accounts  it  is 
highly  probable  that  they  were  "  vainly  puffed  up  by  their 
fleshly  mind."  Further,  the  tenets  referred  to  by  St.  Paul 
(Col.  ii.  21.  "  touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not"^  are  such  as 
the  Essenes  held,  who  would  not  taste  any  pleasant  food, 
but  lived  on  coarse  bread  and  drank  nothing  but  water,  and 
some  of  whom  would  not  taste  any  food  at  all  till  afler  sun- 
set :  if  touched  by  any  that  were  not  of  their  own  sect,  they 
would  wash  themselves,  as  after  some  great  pollution.  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  there  might  be  a  sodality  of  Essenes 
at  Colosse,  as  there  were  in  many  other  places  out  of  Judaea; 
and  that  some  of  the  Christians,  being^  too  much  inclined  to 
Judaism,  might  also  affect  the  peculiarities  of  this  sect;  which 
might  be  the  reason  of  the  apostle^s  so  particularly  caution* 
ing  the  Colossians  against  them.^ 

IV.  There  is  in  the  Gospels  frequent  mention  of  a  set  of 
men  called  Scribes,  w^ho  are  often  joined  with  the  chief- 
priests,  elders,  and  Pharisees.  They  seem  to  have  been  mea 
of  learning,  and  on  that  account  to  have  had  great  deference 
paid  to  them  (Matt.  ii.  4.  vii.  29.) ;  but,  stnctly  speakings, 
they  did  not  form  any  distinct  sect.  The  Scribes  generally 
belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  in  whose  traditions 
and  explanations  of  the  law  they  were  profoundly  skilled; 
and  on  the  Sabbath-days  "they  sat  in  Moses'  seat"  and 
instructed  the  people.  Originally,  they  had  their  name  from 
their  employment,  which  at  first  was  transcribing  the  law : 
but  in  progress  of  time  they  exalted  themselves  into  the 

Sublic  ministry  and  became  teachers  of  it,  authoritatively 
etermining  what  doctrines  were  or  were  not  contained  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  teaching  the  common  people  in  what  sense 
to  understand  the  law  and  the  prophets.  In  short,  Iheywere 
the  oracles  which  were  consulted  in  all  difficult  points  of 
doctrine  and  duty ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  were, 
for  the  most  part,  Lcvitcs,  whose  peculiar  business  it  was  to 
study  and  read  the  law.s  The  Scribes  were  of  different 
families  and  tribes,  and  therefore  of  different  sects :  hence 
we  read,  that  there  were  Scribes  of  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees 
and  also  of  the  Sadducees.  (Acts  xxiii.  9.)  In  the  New 
Testament,  the  Scribes  are  frequently  identified  with  the 
Pharisees,  because  they  held  both  these  titles.  They  were 
Scribes  by  office,  ana  Pharisees  by  religious  profession. 
This  explanation  will  account  for  the  "Pharisees  in  Matt.  xxii. 
35.  being  called  Scribes  in  Mark  xii.  28.^ 

V.  The  Lawyers  (w/mow)  or  Teachers  of  the  Law  and 
Scribes  appear  to  be  synonymous  terms,  importing  one  and 
the  same  order  of  men ;  as  St.  Matthew  (xxii.  35.")  calls  him 
a  lawyer  whom  St.  Mark  (xii.  2S.)  terms  one  of  the  Scribes. 
Dr.  Macknight  conjectures  the  Scribes  to  have  been  the  pub- 
lic expounders  of  tne  law,  and  that  the  lawyers  studied  it  in 
private :  perhaps,  as  Dr.  Lardner  conjectures,  they  taught  in 
the  schoois.8  But  M.  Basnage  is  of  opinion  that  ihcy  were 
a  distinct  class  or  sect  of  men,  who  adhered  closely  to  the 

«  Josephus,  do  DelL  Jud  lib.  ii.  c.  S.  $  7. 

»  Jennings'H  Jewish  AnUquilies,  boolc  i.  c  13.  Encyclopaedia  Melropoli- 
tana,  vol.  x.  p.  592.  Michaelis  thinlcs  that  Saint  Paul  alludes  to  the  trnete 
and  practices  of  the  Essenes  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesiana,  and  in  his  nm 
EpisUe  to  Timothy.  Introd.to  the  New  Test.  vol.  iv.  pp.  79— Si.  Dr.  Pn- 
deaux  has  collected  with  great  industry  apd  fidelity  all  that  Philo.  Josephus, 
and  Pliny  have  recorded  concernins  the  Essenes.  Connection,  vol.  ii 
book  V.  sub  anno  107  b.  c.  pp.  343—361  8th  edit.  There  is  a  very  interest- 
ing  description  of  the  Institute  of  the  Essenes  in  vol.  ii.  pp.  12i—lr*X.  ot 
"  Helon's  PiUrimage  to  Jerusalem,"  which  contains  an  admirable  and  gra- 

K*  ic  delineation  of  Jewish  manners  and  customs,  anch  as  they  most  pro- 
bly  were  at  the  time  when  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  was  at  hand  For 
the  translation  of  this  very  pleasing  and  instructive  work  from  the  Oeruma 
of  Frederick  Strauss,  the  iover  of  sacred  literature  Is  indebted  to  the  Rev. 
John  Kenrick,  M.  A.  of  York.  ^^  _    . 

•  Dr.  Burton's  Papists  and  Pharisees  compared,  p.  6.  (Oxford,  1786.  9vo.) 
1  Stranhpim's  Ecclesiastical  Annals,  by  the  Rev.  O.  Wright,  p.  I7d. 

•  Prideauz,  vol.  ii.  p.  34a  Lardner's  Credibility,  part  i.  book  i.  ch.  4.  S  3. 
(Works,  voL  i.  p.  126.)  Blacknight**  Harmony,  tect  87.  voL  ii.  p.  472. 8vo 
edit. 
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text  of  the  law,  and  totally  disregarded  all  traditions,  and 
that  they  were  the  same  as  the  modem  Karaites.* 

YI.  The  Samaritans,  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament, 
are  eeneially  considered  as  a  sect  of  the  Jews. 

This  appellation  is,  in  the  New  Testament,  given  to  a 
race  of  people  who  sprang  originally  from  an  intermixture 
of  the  ten  tnbes  with  Gentile  nations.  When  the  inhabitants 
of  Samaria  and  of  the  adjacent  country  were  carried  into 
eaptiTity  by  Shalmaneser  king  of  Assyria,  he  sent  in  their 
places  colonies  from  Babylonia,  Cuthah,  Ava,  Hamath,  and 
Sepharraim;  with  which  the  Israelites  who  remained  in  the 
land  became  intermingled,  and  were  ultimately  amalgamated 
into  one  people.  (2  Kings  xvii.  34.)  An  origin  like  this 
would,  of  course,  render  the  nation  odious  to  the  Jews ;  and 
the  Samaritans  further  au^ented  this  cause  of  hatred  by 
rejecting  all  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews,  except  the  Penta- 
teuch, which  they  had  received  from  the  Jewisti  priest  who 
had  been  sent  to  them  from  Assyria  to  instruct  them  in  the 
tnie  religrion.  (2  Kings  xvii.  27,  28.)  On  the  return  of  the 
Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  when  they  began  to 
T^uild  Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  the  Samaritans  requested 
n>  be  acknowledged  as  Jewish  citizens,  and  to  be  permitted 
lo  assist  in  the  work ;  but  their  application  was  rejected. 
(Ezra  iv.  1 — 4.)  In  consequence  oi  this  refusal  and  the  sub- 
sequent state  of  enmity,  the  Samaritans  not  only  took  occasion 
to  calumniate  the  Jews  before  the  Persian  kings  (Ezra  iv.  5. 
Neh.  iv.  1 — ^7,  8.)  ;  but  also,  recurring  to  the  directions  of 
Moses  (Deat  xxviL  11-^13.),  that  on  entering  the  promised 
land  the  HeVrews  should  offer  sacrifices  on  ^lount  Gerizim, 
they  erected  a  temple  on  that  mountain,  and  instituted  sacri- 
fices according  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  Mosaic  law.' 
From  all  these  and  other  circumstances,  the  national  hatred 
betweea  the  Samaritans  and  Jews  increased  to  such  a  hei^rht, 
that  the  Jews  denounced  tlie  most  bitter  anathemas  against 
them  (Ecclus.  I.  26.),  and  for  many  ages  refused  them 
every  kind  of  intercourse.  Hence  the  woman  of  Samaria 
was  astonished  that  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  a  Jew,  should 
ask  drink  of  her.  (John  iv.  9.)  Hence  also  the  Jews,  when 
they  would  express  the  utmost  aversion  to  Christ,  said  to 
him — 7%>u  art  a  Samaritan,  and  hast  a  devil,  (John  viii. 
48.)  The  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim  was  destroyed  by  Hyr- 
canns,  a.  c.  129  :'  but  the  Samaritans,  in  the  time  of  Jesus, 
esteemed  that  mountain  sacred,  and  as  the  proper  place  of 
national  worship.  (John  iv.  20,  21.) .  At  that  time,  also,  iu 
common  with  the  Jews,  they  expected  the  advent  of  a  Mes- 
siah rJohn  iv.  25.),  and  many  of  them  al\erwards  became 
the  followers  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  embraced  the  doctrines  of 
his  religion.     (Acts  viii.  1.  ix.  31.  xv.  3.)^ 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Jewish  polity,  the  Samaritans 
suffered  much  from  the  Romans ;  and  though  they  received 
a  little  fiiTourable  treatment  from  one  or  two  of  the  pagan 
emperors,  yet  th«y  Buffered  considerably  under  some  of  the 
profesdog  Christian  emperors,  particularly  Valentinian  and 
Justinian.*  At  present,  the  Samaritans  are  very  much  re- 
duced in  point  ol  numbers.  Their  principal  residence  is  at 
Sichem  or  Shechem,  now  called  Napoloxt  or  Nablous.  In 
1823,  there  were  between  twenty  and  thirty  houses,  and 
about  sixty  males  paid  the  capitation-tax  to  the  Mohamme- 
dan govemmenU«  They  celebrated  divine  service  every 
Saturday.  Formeriy  they  went  four  times  a  year,  in  solemn 
procession,  to  the  old  synagogue  on  Mount  Gerizim :  and  on 
th(-se  occasions  they  ascended  before  sunrise,  and  read  the 
law  till  noon ;  but  of  late  years  they  have  not  been  allowed 
to  do  this.    The  Samaritans  have  one  school  in  Napolose, 

•  Davraige*!  Biitoiy  and  Religion  of  the  Jews,  book  I.  ch.  8,  9.  pp.  101— 
111.  Tae  Karaite*  daim  a  very  remote  antiquity,  some  iiretendmx  tiiat 
il:py  are  descended  from  the  ten  tribes  who  were  carried  into  captivity  by 
5h  U{oanes<>^r,  while  others  glory  in  their  descent  from  Ezra.  This  sect  was 
rrfarmed  by  Rabbi  Annn  in  the  eighth  century.  l*hey  are  found  in  diflfe- 
Tf  nl  pans  of  Russia,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Austria,  the  Caucasus,  Turlcey, 
Eiypi,  Abyaainia,  India,  and  the  Holy  Land ;  but  their  numbers  are  not 
ltn<iwn.  The  principal  point  of  difierence  between  then  and  the  rabbi- 
nisis  or  Pharisaical  Jews  consists  in  their  rejection  of  the  oral  law,  and 
tbr>ir  xi^xA  appeal  to  the  text  of  Scripture,  as  tiie  exclusive  and  only  infalli- 
t>l<*  source  and  test  of  religious  truth.  On  tliis  account  tbcy  are  called 
KAaAiTSs  (tric^  KiiBADc)  OT  ScriptuHsts,  from  Nnp  Korx  or  Scripture. 
Dr.  lleorler«on's  Biblical  Researches  and  Travels  in  Russiil  p.  319.  In 
pp.  313—339.  be  has  given  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  principles,  Ac. 
of  th'^  Karaites  in  the  Crimea.  Carpzov  has  given  an  abstract  of  the 
nrlier  writers  concerning  this  sect  In  nis  AntlquitatesHebraee  Gentia,  pp. 
i<H_|72. 

«  Jrhsepfaoa,  Ant  Jod.  lib.  xi.  c.  a  S  4. 
>  Ibid.  lib.  xiil.  c.  10.  H  2,  3. 

•  Robinson's  Or.  Lex.  voce  Hmftmpttrnv.  Tappan*s  Lectures  on  Jewish 
Anrw).  pp.  221—227.    Kuinb'eL  on  John  iv.  9.  25. 

•  ILuiMge's  History  of  the  Jews,  pp.  73—77.  In  pp.  63—96.  he  has  given 
ainute  details  respecting  the  history,  tenets,  and  practices  of  this  sect  or 

propi*.. 

•  JuweU's  ChrisUan  Researches  lo  Syria,  p.  196. 


where  their  language  is  taught.  The  head  of  this  sect  is 
stated  to  reside  at  jParis.'  The  Samaritans  at  Napolose  are 
in  possession  of  a  very  ancient  manuscript  Pentateuch,  which 
they  assert  to  be  nearlj  3500  years  old  ;  but  they  reject  the 
vowel  points  as  a  rabbinical  invention.  In  order  to  complete 
our  notice  of  this  sect,  we  have  subjoined  their  confession  of 
faith,  sent  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Eleazar  their  hiffh- 
priesttothe  illustrious  critic  Scali^er,  who  had  applied  to 
them  for  that  purpose ;  together  with  a  few  additional  par- 
ticulars from  the  baron  de  Sacy's  Memoir  on  the  Samaritans, 
and  the  Rev.  W.  Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria.' 

1.  The  Samaritans  observe  tho  Sabbath  with  all  the  ex- 
actness required  in  Exodus ;  for  not  one  of  them  goes  out  of 
the  place  where  he  is  on  the  Sabbath-day,  except  to  the 
synagogue,  where  they  read  the  law,  and  sing  the  praises  of 
God.  They  do  not  lie  that  night  with  their  wives,  and  nei- 
ther kindle  nor  order  fire  to  be  kindled  :  whereas  the  Jews 
transgress  the  Sabbath  in  all  these  points  ;  for  they  go  out 
of  town,  have  fire  made,  lie  with  their  wives,  and  even  do 
not  wash  themselves  after  it. — 2.  They  hold  the  passover  to 
be  their  first  festival ;  they  begin  at  sunset,  by  the  sacrifice 
enjoined  for  that  purpose  in  Exodus^  but  they  sacrifice  ori/y 
on  Mount  Gerizim,  where  they  read  the  law,  and  offer 
prayers  to  God,  after  which  the  priest  dismisses  the  whole 
congregation  with  a  blessing.  [Of  late  years,  however,  hav- 
ing oeen  prohibited  from  ascending  Mount  Gerizim  by  their 
oppressors  the  Turks,  they  ofier  the  paschal  sacrifice  within 
their  city,  which  they  consider  to  be  within  the  precincts  of 
the  sacred  placeJ—S.  They  celebrate  for  seven  days  to- 

f  ether  tlie  feast  of^lhe  harvest,  but  they  do  not  agree  with  tho 
ews  concerning  the  day  when  it  ought  to  begin ;  for  these 
reckon  the  next  day  after  the  solemnity  of  the  passover ; 
whereas  the  Samaritans  reckon  fifly  days,  beginning  the  next 
day  after  the  Sabbath,  which  happens  in  the  week  of  the 
unleavened  bread,  and  the  next  day  after  the  seventh  Sabbath 
following,  the  feast  of  the  harvest  begins. — 1.  They  observe 
the  fast  of  expiation  on  the  tenth  of  the  seventh  month :  they 
employ  the  four-and-twenty  hours  of  the  day  in  prayers  to 
God,  and  singing  his  praises,  and  fasting.  All  fast,  except 
children  at  the  oreast,  whereas  the  Jews  except  children 
under  seven  years  of  age. — 5.  On  the  fiAeenth  of  the  same 
month,  they  celebrate  the  feast  of  tabernacles. — 6.  They 
never  defer  circumcision  beyond  the  eighth  day,  as  it  is  com- 
manded in  Genesis,  whereas  the  Jews  defer  it  sometimes 
longer. — 7.  They  are  obliged  to  wash  themselves  in  the 
morning,  when  tney  have  lain  with  their  wives,  or  have  been 
sullied  in  the  night  by  some  uncleanness ;  and  all  vessels 
that  may  become  unclean,  become  defiled  when  they  touch 
them  before  they  have  washed.— 8.  They  take  away  the  fat 
from  sacrifices,  and  oive  the  priests  the  shoulder,  the  jaws, 
and  the  belly. — 9.  They  never  marry  their  nieces  as  the 
Jews  do,  and  have  but  one  wife,  whereas  the  Jews  may  have 
many.— 10.  They  believe  in  God,  in  Moses,  and  in  Mount 
Gerizim.  Whereas,  say  .they,  tho  Jews  put  their  trust  in 
others,  we  do  nothing  but  what  is  expressly  commanded  in 
the  law  by  the  Lord  who  made  use  of  the  ministry  of  Moses  ; 
but  the  Jews  swerve  from  what  the  Lord  hath  commanded 
in  the  law,  to  observe  what  their  fathers  and  doctors  have 
invented. — 11.  They  receive  the  Torah  or  Pentateuch,  and 
hold  it  as  their  only  sacred  book ;  tliey  reverence  the  books 
of  Joshua  and  Judges,  but  do  not  account  them  sacred  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Torah,  considering  Joshua  not  to  have 
been  a  prophet,  but  only  the  disciple  of^  prophet,  that  is,  of 
Moses. — 12.  They  expects  prophet,  whom  tliey  term  Hatliab ; 
but,  say  they,  "  there  is  a  great  mystery  in  regard  to  Hathab, 
who  is  yet  to  come.  We  shall  be  hanpy  when  he  comes." 
When  tne  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett,  in  Novemter,  1823,  interrogated 
the  officiating  Samaritan  priest  concerning  their  expectation 
of  a  Messiah,  the  latter  replied  that  tliey  were  all  in  expecta- 
tion of  him ; — ^"  that  the  Messiah  would  be  a  man,  not  tho 
Son  of  God,— and  that  this"  (Naposloe^  "  was  to  be  the 
place  which  he  would  make  the  metropolis  of  his  kingdom  : 
this  was  the  place,  of  which  tho  Lord  had  promised,  he 
would  place  his  namo  tliere."  The  report  of  the  Samaritans 
worshipping  a  dove  is  groimdless ;  nor  is  it  true  that  they 
deny«the  resurrection  or  the  dead,  or  the  existence  of  angels. 
They  admit,  however,  that  they  recite  hymns  and  prayers 

»  Visit  of  the  Rev.  James  Connor,  in  1819  and  1820,  to  Candia,  Rhodrs, 
Cyprus,  and  various  parts  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  annexed  to  the  Rev.  W. 
Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  the  Mediterranean,  p.  425. 

•  M<^moire  sur  I'Etat  acttiel  dcs  Samaritains,  par  M.  Silvesire  de  Secy. 
Paris,  1812.  Svo.  Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  pp.  19&— 198. 
See  also  Joan.  Christoph.  Friedrich,  Piscussiouum  de  Christoloffia  Sama- 
ritanorum  Uber.  Accedit  Appendicula  de  Coluinba  Pea  Samarrtanorum. 
Lipsioe,  1831.  Svo. 
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that  Jehovah  would  pardon  the  dead,  and  the  priest  purifies 
them  by  prayer. 

The  Samaritans  have  a  catalogue  of  the  succession  of  their 
high-priests  from  Aaron  to  the  present  time.  They  believe 
themselves  to  be  of  the  posterity  of  Joseph  by  Ephraim,  and 
that  all  their  high-priests  descended  from  Phinehas ;  whereas 
the  Jews  have  not  one  of  that  family.  Thev  boast  that  they 
have  preserved  the  Hebrew  characters  which  God  made  use 
of  to  promulgate  his  law ;  while  the  Jews  have  a  way  of 
writinflr  from  rJzra,  which  is  cursed  for  ever.  And,  indeed, 
instead  of  looking  upon  Ezra  as  the  restorer  of  the  law,  they 
curse  him  as  an  impostor,  who  has  laid  aside  their  old  charac- 
ters to  use  new  ones  in  their  room,  and  authorized  several 
books  that  were  written  to  support  the  posterity  of  David. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  convert  these  Samari- 
tans ;  but  they  nave  been  oppressed  instead  of  being  made 
Christians,  and  they  are  reduced  to  a  small  number  rather  by 
miserv  than  by  the  multitude  of  those  who  have  been  con- 
vertea.  Nay,  they  seem  more  stubbornly  wedded  to  their 
sect  than  the  Jews,  though  these  adhere  rigorously  to  the  law 
of  Moses.  At  least  Nicon,  who  lived  after  the  twelfth  cen- 
tuiT,  when  setting  down  the  formalities  used  at  the  reception 
of  heretics,  observes,  that  if  a  Jew  had  a  mind  to  be  converted, 
in  order  to  avoid  punishment  or  the  payment  of  what  he  owed, 
he  was  to  purify  nimself,  and  satisfy  his  creditors  before  he 
was  admitted.  But  the  Samaritans  were  not  received  before 
they  had  been  instructed  two  years,  and  were  required  to  fast 
ten  or  fifteen  days  before  they  professed  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, to  attend  at  morning  and  evening  prayers,  and  to  learn 
some  psalms ;  others  were  not  used  with  so  much  rigour. 


The  term  of  two  years,  which  was  enjoined  to  the  Samaritan,  merely  insisted  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  by 
proselytes  is  an  argument  that  they  were  suspected,  and  the  •        '^  .«  -.  r.  «  . 

reason  why  they  were  so  was,  that  they  had  often  deceived 
the  Christians  by  their  pretended  conversion.^ 

Vn.  I'he  Herodians  were  rather  a  political  faction  than  a 
religious  sect  of  the  Jews :  they  denved  their  name  from 
Herod  the  Great,  king  of  Judea,  to  whose  family  they  were 
strongly  attached.  Tney  were  distinguished  from  the  other 
Jewisn  sects,  first,  by  their  concurring  in  Herod's  plan  of 
subjecting  himself  and  his  people  to  the  dominion  of^the  Ro- 
mans ;  and,  secondly,  in  complying  with  the  latter  in  many 
of  their  heathen  practices,  such  as  erecting  temples  with 
images  for  idolatrous  worship,  raising  statues,  and  instituting 
games  in  honour  of  Augustus;  which  symbolizing  with 
idolatry  upon  views  of  interest  and  worldly  policy  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  part  at  least  of  the  leaven  of  Herod^ 
against  which  Jesus  Christ  cautioned  his  disciples  (Mark  viii. 
15.) ;  consequently  they  were  directly  opposed  to  the  Phari- 
sees, who,  from  a  misinterpretation  of  Deut.  xvii.  15.  main- 
tained that  it  was  not  lawful  to  submit  to  the  Roman  emperor, 
or  to  pay  taxes  to  him.  But  Herod  and  his  followers,  under- 
standing the  text  to  exclude  oidy  a  voluntary  choice,  and  not 
a  necessary  submission  where  force  had  overpowered  choice, 
held  an  opinion  directly  contraij,  and  insisted  that  in  ^is 
case  it  was  lawful  both  to  submit  to  the  Roman  emperor,  and 
also  to  pay  taxes  to  him.  How  keen  then  must  have  been 
the  malice  of  the  Pharisees  against  Christ,  when  they  united 
with  their  mortal  enemies  the  Herodians,  in  proposing  to  him 
the  ensnaring  question,  whether  it  was  lawful  to  give  tribute 
to  Cesar  or  not  ?  (Matt.  xxii.  16.^  If  our  Redeemer  had 
answered  in  the  negative,  the  Herodians  would  have  accused 
him  to  the  Roman  power  as  a  seditious  person ;  and  if  in  the 
affirmative,  the  Pharisees  were  equally  ready  to  accuse  him 
to  the  people,  and  excite  their  indignation  against  him,  as 
betraying  the  civil  liberties  and  privileges  of  his  country. 
Christ  by  his  prudent  reply  defeated  the  malice  of  both,  and 
at  the  same  time  implicitly  iustified  the  Herodians  in  paying 
tribute  to  Cesar.  It  is  further  probable  that  the  Herodians, 
in  their  doctrinal  tenets,  were  chiefly  of  the  sect  of  Uie  Sad- 
ducees,  who  were  the  most  indifferent  to  religion  among  the 
whole  Jewish  nation ;  since  that  which  is  by  one  evangelist 
called  the  kaoen  of  Herod  (Mark  viii.  15.1  is  by  another 
termed  (Matt.  xvi.  6.)  the  leaven  of  the  Saddueeee,^ 

VIIL  The  Galileans  were  a  political  sect  that  originated 

*  Lewis's  Oiigines  Hebnee,  vol  Hi.  pp.  67—69.  In  pp.  69^86.  he  has 
printed  a  leUer,  purporting  to  have  been  wriuen  hy  the  Samaritans  at  She- 
ebem  in  the  sevenleenlh  century,  and  sent  by  them  to  their  brethren  in 
England,  by  Dr.  Huntington,  some  time  chaplain  to  the  Turkey  company 
at  Alenw,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Raphoe,  In  Ireland. 

*  Prideatu's  Connection,  part  iL  boolc  v.  (vol  li.  pp.  366—368.)  Jennings's 


Jewish  AntiquitieiL  book  V  ch.  zil.  Calmet,  Dissertations,  torn.  L  piK  737 
—743.  where  the  different  opinions  of  former  writers  concerning  the  Hero- 
dans  are  enumerated ;  a*  also  in  Elsley's  Annotations  on  the  Gospels,  voL 
\.  pp.  342—316.  ToL  ii.  p.  I&    Parkhurst'a  Greek  Lexicon,  voce ;  Lardner's 

Credibility,  part  i.  book  1.  ch.  iv.  §  4.       " -  —    - 

Laetures  on  Jewish  Antiq.  p.  239. 


(Works.  ToL  t  pp.  126, 127.)  Tappan's 


from  the  Pharisees,  a.  d.  12,  when  Arehelaus  was  banished, 
Judea  reduced  into  a  Roman  province,  and  a  census  taken  by 
Quirinius  or  Cyrenius,  president  of  Syria  (to  which  province 
Judaea  was  attached).  On  this  occasion,  Judas  the  Galilaean, 
or  Graulonite,  as  he  is  also  called,'  exhorted  the  people  to 
shake  off  this  yoke,  telling  them,  that  tribute  was  due  to  God 
alone,  and,  consequently,  ought  not  to  be  paid  to  the  Romans ; 
and  that  religious  liberty  ana  the  authority  of  the  divine  laws 
were  to  be  defended  by  force  of  arms.  In  other  respects  his 
doctrines  appear  to  have  been  the  same  as  those  of  tne  Phari- 
sees. The  tumults  raised  by  these  pernicious  tenets  were  in- 
deed suppressed  (Acts  v.  37.) ;  but  his  followers,  who  were 
called  Ualilaeans,  continued  secretly  to  propagate  them,  and 
to  make  proselytes,  whom  they  required  to  be  circumcised. 
As  the  same  restless  disposition  and  seditious  principles  con- 
tinued to  exist  at  the  time  when  the  apostles  Paul  and  Peter 
wrote  their  Epistles,  they  took  occasion  thence  to  inculcate 
upon  Christians  (who  were  at  that  time  geaerally  confounded 
with  the  Jews),  the  necessity  of  obedience  to  civil  authoritjr, 
with  singular  ability,  truth,  and  persuasion.  See  Rom.  ziii. 
l.etieq.   1  Tim.  ii.  1.  et  $eo.  1  Pet.  ii.  13.  et  Mq.* 

IX.  The  Zkalots,  so  onen  mentioned  in  Jewish  history, 
appear  to  have  been  the  followers  of  this  Judas.  Lamy  is 
of  opinion  that  the  just  men  whom  the  Pharisees  and  Here- 
dians  sent  to  entan&rle  Jesus  in  his  conversation  were  mem- 
bers of  this  sect.  (Matt  xxii.  15,  16.  Mark  xii.  13,  14.  Luke 
XX.  20.)'  Simon  the  Canaanite,  one  of  the  apostles  of  Jesus 
Christ,  is  called  Zehtea  (Luke  vi.  15.)  ;  and  va  Acts  xxi.  20. 
and  xxii.  3.  (Gr.)  we  find  that  there  were  certain  Christians 
at  Jerusalem,  who  were  denominated  Zealots.     But  these 


no  means  went  so  far  as  those  persons,  termed  Zelots  or 
Zealots,  of  whom  we  read  in  Josephus's  history  of  the  Jew- 
ish war. 

X.  The  SicARii,  noticed  in  Acts  xxi.  38.  were  assassins, 
who  derived  their  name  from  their  using  poniards  bent  Irke 
the  Roman  «te»,  which  they  concealed  under  their  garments, 
and  which  was  the  secret  instrument  of  assassination.^  The 
Egyptian  impostor,  also  mentioned  by  the  sacred  historian, 
is  noticed  by  Josephus,  who  says  that  he  was  at  the  head  of 
30,000  men,  tiiough  St.  Luke  notices  only  4000  ;  but  both 
accounts  are  reconciled  by  supposing  that  the  impostor  (who 
in  the  second  year  of  Nero  pretended  to  be  a  prophet)  led  put 
4000  from  Jerusalem,  who  were  afterwards  joined  by  others 
to  the  amount  of  30,000,  as  related  by  Josephus.  They  were 
attacked  and  dispersed  by  the  Roman  procurator  Felix.' 

$3.  ON  THE  EXTREME  CORRUPTION  OF  THE  JEWISH  PEOPLE, 
BOTH  IN  REUNION  AND  MORALS,  AT  THE'  TIME  Or  CBRIST*8 
BIRTH. 

General  corruption  of  the  leadero  of  the  Jewioh  noHonr-of  their 
chief  prieotOf  and  other  minietero  of  reUgien  ite  dephroNe 
ejfecte  on  the  people^-— State  of  the  Jenmo  not  reeident  in  Fa- 
leotine. 

The  preceding  chapters^  will  have  shown  that  the  political 
state  ofthe  Jews  was  truly  deplorable.  Although  they  were 
oppressed  and  fleeced  by  various  governors,  who  exercised 
the  most  rigorous  authority  over  them,  in  many  instances 
with  peculiar  avarice,  cruelty,  and  extortion,  yet  they  were 
in  some  measure  governed  by  their  own  laws,  and  were  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  their  religion.  The  administration  of  ttieir 
sacred  rites  continued  to  be  committed  to  the  hiffh-priest  and 
the  Sanhedrin ;  to  the  former  the  priests  and  Levites  were 
subordinate  as  before  :  and  the  form  of  their  external  wor- 
ship, except  in  a  very  few  points,  had  suffered  no  visible 
change.    6ut,  whatever  conoforts  were  left  to  them  by  the 

•  He  was  a  imUve  of  Gamala,  in  the  province  of  Gaulonitis. 
«  Joseph UB,  Ant.  Jad.  Hb.  rritl.  c.  1.  ff  1.  6.  lib.  u.  c  6.  §  S.   De  BeD.  Jad. 

Ub.  ii.  e.  17.  U  7>-9.  lib.  vii.  c.  a  f  1.  The  TheiidM  mentkmed  in  Acts  t.  36. 
must  not  be  coDfoimded  with  the  Theudaa  or  Judas  referred  to  by  Jose- 
phus. (Ant  lib.  Z2.  e.  &  S  1.)  Theudas  was  a  very  common  name  smonf 
the  Jews ;  and  the  person  mentioned  by  the  sacred  historian  was  probably 
one  of  the  many  leaders  who  took  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  public  liber- 
ties, at  the  time  of  Cyreniutf*8  enrolment,  at  least  seven,  tf  not  ten  years 
before  the  speech  delivered  by  Gamaliel.  (Acts  v.  34-^0.)  He  seems  to 
have  been  supported  by  smaller  numbers  than  the  second  of  that  name, 
and  (as  the  second  aflerwards  did)  periahed  in  the  attempt ;  but  as  his  fol- 
lowers were  dispersed,  and  not  alaughtered,  like  those  of  the  second  Judas, 
Burvivois  might  talk  much  of  him,  and  Gamaliel  might  have  been  particu- 
larly informed  of  his  history,  thotuth  Josephus  only  mentions  It  in  genenl 
terms.  Bee  Dr.  Lardner's  Credibtlny,  parti.  bookM.cn.  vfi.  (Works,  vol.  L 
ppu  406—113.)    Dr.  Doddridge  on  Acta  v.  36. 

»  Apparatus  Blblicus,  vol  i.  p.  299. 

■  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xx.  c  8.  f  10. 

1 1bid.  Ub.  zx.  c  8  f  6.  De  Bell.  Jud.  Ub.  U.  c.  13.  f  6.  Dr.  Lardner's 
Credibility,  part  I.  book  U.  eh.  vUi.  (Works,  voL  i.  pp.  414-^19.) 

•  Sea  particularly  pp.  8)-^.  of  tlM  present  Toluqie. 
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Rooiaii  magistrates,  they  were  not  allowed  to  enjoy  them  by 
their  chief  priests  and  popular  leaders,  whom  Josephus  cha- 
racterizes as  profligate  wretches,  who  had  purchased  their 
places  by  bribes  or  by  acts  of  iniquity,  and  maintained  their 
lU-acqnired  authority  by  the  most  flajntioas  and  abominable 
cnmee.  Nor  were  the  religious  creeds  of  these  men  more 
pure  :  baring  espoused  the  principles  of  various  sects,  they 
safiEered  themselves  to  be  led  away  by  all  the  prejudice  and 
animoeity  of  partjr  (though,  as  in  the  case  of  our  Saviour, 
they -would  sometimes  abandon  them  to  promote  some  fa- 
vourite measure) ;  and  were  conunonly  more  intent  on  the 
gratificatiott  of  private  enmity,  than  stumous  of  advancingthe 
cause  of  religion,  or  promoting  the  public  welfare.  The 
subordinate  and  inferior  members  were  infected  with  Uie  cor- 
ruption of  the  head ;  ^e  priests,  and  the  other  ministers  of 
religion,  were  become  dissolute  and  abandoned  in  the  highest 
degree  ;  while  the  common  people,  instigated  by  examples 
so  depraved,  rushed  headlong  into  eveiy  kind  of  iniquity, 
and  by  their  incessant  seditions,  robberies,  and  extortions, 
aimed  against  themselves  both  tiie  justice  of  God  and  the 
vengeance  of  men. 

(jwinff  to  these  various  causes,  the  great  mass  of  the  Jew- 
ish people  were  sunk  into  the  most  deplorable  ignorance  of 
God  and  of  divine  things.  Hence  proceeded  that  dissolute- 
ness of  manners  and  that  profligate  wickedness  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  Jews  during  Unrist^s  ministry  upon  earth ; 
in  allusion  to  which  the  divine  Saviour  compares  the  people 
to  a  multitude  of  lost  sheep,  straying  without  a  shepherd 
(Matt.  X.  6.  XV.  24.),  and  their  teachers,  or  doctors,  to 
blind  guides,  who  professed  to  instruct  others  in  a  way  with 
which  they  were  totally  unacquainted  themselves.^  (Matt. 
XV.  14.  John  ix.  39, 40.) 

More  particularly,  in  the  New  Testament,^  **  the  Jews  are 
deacribea  as  a  most  superstitious  and  bigoted  people,  at- 
tached to  the  Mosaic  ritual  and  to  the  whimsical  traditions 
of  their  elders,  with  a  zeal  and  fanaticism  approaching  to 
madness.  They  are  represented  as  a  nation  of  hypocrites, 
assuming  the  most  sanctimonious  appearance  before  the 
world,  at  the  comers  of  crowded  streets  uttering  loud  and 
fervent  strains  of  rapturous  devotion,  merely  to  attract  the 
eyes  of  a  weak  and  credulous  multitude,  and  to  be  noticed 
and  venerated  by  them  as  mirrors  of  mortification  and  hear 
venly-mindedness ;  devoured  with  ostentation  and  s]>iritual 
pride;  causing  a  trumpeter  to  walk  before  them  in  the 
streets,  and  make  proclamation,  that  such  a  rabbi  was  going 
to  distribute  Ms  alms ;  publicly  displaying  all  this  snowy 
parade  of  piety  and  chanty,  yet  privately  guilty  of  the  most 
unfeeling  cruelty  and  oppression ;  devouring  widows'  houses, 
stripping  the  helpless  widow  and  friendless  orphan  of  their 
property,  and  exposing  them  to  all  the  rigours  of  hunger  and 
nakedness ;  clamouring,  7%«  temple  of  the  Lord  /  The  temple 
of  the  Lord/  msddng  conscience  of  paying  tithe  of  mint, 
anise,  and  cummin,  to  the  support  of  its  splendour  and 
priesthood,  but  in  practical  life  violating  and  trampling  upon 
the  first  duties  of  morality,— justice,  fidelity,  and  mercy,— «s 
being:  vulgar  and  heathenish  attainments,  and  infinitely  be- 
low the  regard  of  exalted  saints  and  spiritual  perfectionists. 
Their  great  men  were  to  an  incredible  degree  depraved  in 
their  morals,  many  of  them  Sadducees  in  principle,  and  in 
practice  the  most  profligate  sensualists  and  debauchees; 
their  atrocious  and  abandoned  wickedness,  as  Josephus  tes- 
tifi^,'  transcended  all  the  enormities  which  the  most  corrupt 
age  of  the  world  had  ever  beheld ;  they  compassed 'sea  and 
bnd  to  make  proselytes  to  Judaism  from  the  Pagans,  .and, 
when  they  haa  sained  these  converts,  soon  rendered  them, 
by  their  immorsd  lives  and  scandalous  examples,  more  de- 
praved andprofligate  than  ever  they  were  before  their  con- 
version. Tlie  apostle  tells  them,  that  by  reason  of  their 
notorious  vices  their  reli^on  was  become  the  object  of  ca- 
lumny and  satire  among  ibe  heathen  nations.  The  name  of 
God  ts  bkuphaned  among  the  Gentiles  through  yoi*  /^  (Rom. 

t  Mbaheim'fl  EccL  Hiat.  book  i.  part  I.  chap.  U.,  and  alao  his  Ck>inmenta* 
Ties  on  the  Affairs  of  Christians  before  the  tune  of  Cooatantine  the  Great, 
vol  i.  Introd.  cb.  ii.  Pritii  Introductio  ad  tectionem  Novi  TestamenU.  c.  35. 
De  aununa  Populi  Judaic!  corniptioae<  tempore  Christ!,  pp.  471->-473. 

•  For  the  following  pictare  of  the  melancholir  corruption  of  the  Jewish 
charch  and  people,  the  author  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Harwood'a  Introduction 
to  the  New  Testament,  (vol.  ii.  pp.  Sa  61.) 

■  JoaephuB,  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  vii.  p.  1314.  Hudson.  Again,  says  this  histo- 
rian,  "They  were  universally  corrupt,  both  pubHcly  and  privately.  They 
vied  which  ahould  aurpaas  each  other  in  impiety  against  God  and  injustice 
towards  men."    Ibid. 

« The  superstitious  credulity  of  a  Jew  was  proverbial  among  the  hea- 
ibeosL  Credat  Judsus  Apella.  Herat  Epictetus  mentions  and  expoaes 
their  greater  attachment  to  their  ceremonies  than  to  the  duties  of  morality. 
Bfssertationea,  lib.  L  p.  11&  edit  Upton.  Bee  also  Josephus  contra  Apion. 
^  489.  nsvercamp. 


ii.  34.)  And  in  his  Epistle  to  Titos,  he  informs  m  that  the 
Jews  in  speculation,  mdeed,  acknowled^d  a  God,  but  in 
practice  they  were  atheists ;  for  in  their  lives  they  were  abo- 
minally  immoral  and  abandoned,  and  the  contemptuous 
despisers  of  every  thing  that  was  virtuous.  They  profeat 
that  they  know  God,  but  tn  worka  they  deny  him,  being  abom^ 
nabk  and  disobedient,  and  unto  every  good  uxrk  reprobate. 
(Titus  i.  16.)  This  testimony  to  the  religious  ana  moral 
character  of  the  Jewish  people,  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  is  amply  corroborated  by  Josephus,  who  has  given 
us  a  true  estimate  of  their  principles  and  manners,  and  is 
also  confirmed  by  other  contemporary  historians.^  The  cir- 
cumstance of  their  nation  having  been  fiavoured  with  an  ex- 
plicit revelation  from  the  Deity,  instead  of  enlarging  their 
minds,  miserably  contracted  and  soured  them  with  all  the 
bitterness  and  leaven  of  theological  odium.  They  reffarded  un* 
circumcised  heathens  with  sovereign  contempt,^  and  believed 
them  to  be  hated  by  God,  merely  because  they  were  bora 
aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  and  lived  strangers 
to  their  covenant  of  promise.  They  would  not  eat  with 
them  (Acts  xi.  3.),  do  the  least  friendly  office  for  them,  or 
maintain  any  social  correspondence  ana  mutual  intercourse 
with  them.  The  apostle  comprises  their  national  chaiactn 
in  a  few  words,  and  it  is  a  just  one :  They  were  contrary  to 
all  men  J  (1  Thess.  ii.  15.)  The  supercilious  insolence, 
with  which  the  mean  and  selfish  notion  of  their  being  the 
only  &ivourites  of  heaven  and  enlightened  by  God  infiated 
them  as  a  people,  and  the  haughty  and  scornful  disdain  in 
which  they  held  the  heathens,  are  m  a  very  striking  mannei 
characterized  in  the  foUowinff  spirited  address  of  St  Paul  to 
them  :^^Behold  !  thou  art  caUeaa  Jew,  and  reaiegt  in  the  law^ 
and  makest  thy  boast  of  God:  and  knowest  Ms  will^  and  apm 
provesl  the  things  that  are  more  excellent,  being  instructed  out 
of  the  law,  and  art  confident  that  thou  thyself  art  a  guide  of  the 
blind,  a  light  of  them  which  are  in  darkness,  an  instructor  of 
the  foolish,  a  teacher  of  babes,  which  hast  the  form  of  knowledge 
ana  of  the  truth  in  the  law,  (Rom.  ii.  17 — 20.)  'Aiis  passage 
exhibits  to  us  a  faithful  picture  of  the  national  character  of 
this  people,  and  shows  us  how  much  they  valued  themselves 
upon  llheir  wisdom  and  superior  knowlease  of  religion,  arro- 
gating to  themselves  the  cnaracter  of  lights  and  guides,  and 
instructors  of  the  whole  world,  and  contemptuously  regard- 
ing all  the  heathen  as  blind,  as  babes,  and  as  fools. 

*' Another- ever  memorable  instance  of  the  national  pride 
and  arrogance  of  this  vain  and  ostentatious  people  is,  that 
when  our  Lord  was  discoursing  to  them  concerning  their 
pretensions  to  moral  liberty,  and  representing  the  ignoble 
and  despicable  bondajge  in  which  sm  detains  its  votaries, 
they  imagined  this  to  be  an  indirect  allusion  to  the  present 
condition  of  their  country :  their  pride  was  instantly  in 
flames ;  and  they  had  the  effrontery  and  impudence  openly  to 
assert,  that  they  had  always  been  iree,  and  were  never  in 
bondage  to  any  man  (John  viii.  33.) ;  though  every  child 
must  know  the  history  of  their  captivities,  must  know  that 
Judaea  was  at  that  very  time  a  conquered  province,  had  been 
subdued  by  Pompey,  and  from  that  time  had  paid  an  annual 
tribute  to  Rome.  Another  characteristic  whicn  distinguishes 
and  marks  this  people,  was  that  kind  of  evidence  which  they 
expected  in  order  to  their  reception  of  truth.  Except  they 
saw  signs  and  uxmders  they  would  not  believe  !  (John  iv.  48.  J 
If  a  doctrine  proposed  to  their  acceptance  was  not  confirmed 
by  some  visible  displays  of  preternatural  power,  some  strik- 
ing phenomena,  the  clear  and  indubitable  evidences  of  an 
immediate  divine  interposition,  they  would  reject  it.    In  an- 

•  "I  cannot  forbear,"  says  Josephus,  "declaring  my  opinion,  though  the 
declaration  fills  me  with  groat  emotion  and  regret,  that  if  the  Romans  had 
delayed  to  come  against  uiese  wretches,  the  city  would  either  have  been 
ingulfed  by  an  earthquake,  overwhelmed  by  a  deluge,  or  destroyed  by  fire 
from  heaven,  aa  Sodom  was :  for  that  generation  was  far  more  enormously 
wicked  than  thoee  who  suflTered  these  calamlries."  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  v.  c.  13. 
p.  1256.  "  These  things  they  suffered,"  saya  Origen,  "  as  betas  the  moat 
abandoned  of  men."    Orlscn  contra  Celsiun,  p.  ti2.   Cantab.  1677. 

•  "The  Jews  are  the  only  people  who  refuse  all  friendly  miercourse'with 
every  other  nation,  and  esteem  all  mankind  as  enemies."  Diod.  Siculus, 
torn.  11.  p.  834.  edit.  Wesseling,  Amstel.  1746.  "Let  hira  be  to  thee  as  an 
heathen  man  and  a  publican."  (Matt,  xviii.  17.)  Of  the  extreme  detesta- 
tion and  abhorrence  which  the  Jews  bad  for  the  Gentiles  we  have  a  very 
striking  example  in  that  speech  which  St  Paul  addresses  to  them,  telling 
them  In  the  course  of  It,  that  God  had  commissioned  him  to  go  to  the  Gen- 
ttlea.  The  moment  he  had  pronounced  the  word,  the  whole  assemblv  was 
in  concision,  tore  off  their  clothes,  rent  the  air  with  their  cries,  threw 
clouds  of  dust  Into  It,  and  were  transported  into  the  last  excesses  of  rage 
and  madness.  "  He  said  unto  me.  Depart,  for  1  will  send  thee  fer  hence 
unto  the  Gentiles :  they  gave  him  audience,"  says  the  sacred  historian, 
"  unUl  this  word,  and  then  lifted  up  their  voice  and  said,  Away  with  such 
a  fellow  from  the  earth :  for  It  Is  not  fit  that  he  should  live."  (Acts  xxll.  21.) 

1  This  character  of  the  Jewish  naU<m  Is  confirmed  by  Tacitus,  and  ex- 
preased  almost  in  the  very  words  of  the  AposUe  "  Adversus  omnea  alio^ 
hoiCUe  odium."    Ttott.  Hw.  lib.  v.  f  6.  voL  Ul.  p.  261.  ediu  Blpont 
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dent  times,  for  a  series  of  many  years,  this  people  had  been 
favoared  with  numerous  signal  manifestations  from  heaven  : 
a  cloud  had  conducted  them  by  day,  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by 
night ;  their  law  was  given  them  accompanied  by  a  peculiar 
display  of  solemn  pomp  and  magn^cence ;  and  the  fflory  of 
God  had  repeatedly  filled  their  temple.  Habituatea  as  their 
understandings  had  been,  for  many  ases,  to  receive  as  truth 
only  what  should  be  attested  and  ratified  by  signs  from  hea- 
ven, and  by  some  grand  and  striking  phenomena  in  the  sky, 
it  was  natural  for  them,  long  accustomed  as  they  had  been 
to  this  kind  of  evidence,  to  ask  our  Saviour  to  give  them 
some  sign  from  hamen  (Matt.  xvi.  1.),  to  exhibit  before  them 
some  amazing  and  stupendous  prodigy  in  the  air  to  convince 
them  of  the  mgnity  and  divinity  of  his  character.  The  Jews^ 
says  St.  Paul,  require  a  sign  (1  Cor.  i.  22.) ;  it  was  that 
species  of  evidence  to  which  their  nation  had  been  accus- 
tomed. Thus  we  read  that  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  came 
to  John,  desiring  him  that  he  would  show  them  a  sign  from 
heaven.  Again,  we  read  that  the  Jews  came  and  said  to 
Jesus,  WkS  sign  showest  thou  unto  us^  seeing  thai  thou  dost 
these  things  ?  Jesus  cnswered  and  said  unto  t&m.  Destroy  this 
temple^  <md  in  thru  days  lunllraise  it  up  !  (John  ii.  18,  19.^ 
What  kind  of  signs  these  were  which  they  expected,  and 
what  sort  of  preternatural  prodigies  they  wanted  him  to  dis- 
play in  order  to  authenticate  his  divine  mission  to  them,  ap- 
peals from  the  following  passages  :  They  said^  there/ore.  unto 
nim,  What  sign  showed  thou  then,  that  we  mat/  see  and  beiieve 
thee?  What  dost  thou  work?  Our  fathers  did  eat  manna  in 
the  desert ,-  as  it  is  written^  He  gave  them  bread  from  heaven  / 
(John  vi.  30,  31.)  This  method,  therefore,  of  espousing 
religious  doctrines,  onl}r  as  they  should  be  confirmed  by  some 
signal  and  indubitable  interposition  of  the  Deity,  and  their 
cherishing  the  vanity  and  presumption  that  heaven  would 
lavish  its  miraculous  signs  whenever  they  called  for  them, 
constitute  a  striking  ana  very  distinguishmg  feature  in  the 
national  character  or  this  people." 

So  exceedingly  great  was  the  fecundity  of  the  Jewish 
people,  that  multitudes  of  them  had  occasionally  been  con- 


strained to  emigrate  from  their  native  country ;  hence,  at  the 
time  of  our  Saviour^s  birth,  there  was  scarcely  a  province  in 
the  Roman  empire  in  which  they  were  not  to  be  found,  either 
serving  in  the  army,  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  conuneroe, 
or  exercising  some  lucrative  arts.  They  were  maintained, 
in  foreign  countries,  against  injurious  treatment  and  violence, 
by  various  special  edicts  of  the  emperors  and  magistrates  in 
their  favour  ;>  though  from  the  peculiarities  of  their  religion 
and  manners,  they  were  held  in  very  general  contempt,  and 
were  not  unfrecjuently  exposed  to  much  vexation  and  annoy- 
ance, from  the  jealousy  and  indignation  of  an  ignorant  and 
superstitious  populace.  Many  of  them,  in  consequence  of 
their  long  residence  and  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  fell 
into  the  error  of  endeavouring  to  make  their  religion  accom- 
modate itself  to  the  principles  and  institutions  of  some  of  the 
different  systems  of  heathen  discipline;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  clear  that  the  Jews  brought  many  of  those  among 
whom  they  resided  to  perceive  the  superionty  of  the  Mosaic 
religion  over  the  Gentile  superstitions,  and  were  highly  in- 
strumental in  causing  them  to  forsake  the  worship  of  a  plu- 
rality of  gods.  Although  the  knowledge  which  tne  Gentiles 
thus  acquired  from  the  Jews  respecting  the  only  true  God, 
the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  universe,  was,  doubtless, 
both  partial  and  limited,  yet  it  inclined  many  of  them  the 
more  readily  to  listen  to  the  subsequent  arguments  and  ex- 
hortations of  the  apostles  of  our  Saviour,  for  the  purpose  of 
exploding  the  worship  of  fiilse  deities,  and  recalhng  men  to 
the  knowledge  of  true  religion.  All  which,  Mosneim  ob- 
serves, with  equal  truth  and  piety,  appears  to  have  been  most 
singularly  and  wisely  directed  'by  the  adorable  hand  of  an 
interposing  Providence:  to  the  end  that  this  people,  who 
were  the  sole  depository  of  the  true  religion  and  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  one  supreme  God,  being  spread  abroad  through 
the  whole  earth,  might  be  every  where,  by  their  example,  a 
reproach  to  superstition,  contribute  in  some  measure  to  check 
it,  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  that  fuller  display  of  divine 
truth  which  vras  to  shine  upon  the  world  from  the  ministry 
and  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God.* 


PART  IV. 

DOMESTIC   ANTIQUITIES   OP   THE   JEWS,    AND   OF   OTHER   NATIONS   INCIDENTALLY 

MENTIONED   IN  THE   SCRIPTURES. 

CHAPTER  I. 


ON    THE    DWELLINGS   OP    THE    JEWS. 

I.  Caves^^U,  Tents, — ^HI.  Houseu — Their  Arrangement — Materials — and  Conveniences ,^^N ,  Furmture^^Y,  Cities^ 

Markets,  and  Gates, 


I.  As  men,  in  the  primitive  condition  of  society,  were  un- 
acuuainted  with  the  arts,  they,  of  course,  were  not  able  to 
bufld  themselves  houses ;  they  abode,  therefore,  necessarily 
under  the  shade  of  trees.  It  is  probable  that  when  mankind 
began  to  inultiply  on  the  earth,  they  dwelt  in  Caves,  many 
of  which,  in  the  Holy  Land,  are  both  capacious  and  dry,  and 
still  afford  occasional  shelter  to  the  wanaering  shepherds  and 
their  flocks.  Thus,  Lot  and  his  daughters  abode  in  a  cave, 
after  the  destruction  of  Sodom.  (Gen.  xix.  30.)  Ancient 
historians'  contain  many  notices  of  troglodytes,  or  dwellers 
in  caves,  and  modern  travellers  have  met  with  them  in  Bar- 

« In  proof  of  this  observation,  Moshelm  refers  to  Jacobi  Gronovii  De- 
creta  Romana  et  Asiatica  pro  Judieis  ad  cultum  divioum  per  Aiise  Minoris 
nrbes  secure  ohcandoin.  Lu«d.  Bat  1712.  8vo.  See  also  Dr.  Lardner's 
CredlbiUty.  part  I.  book  I.  ch.  a  (Works,  voL  i.  pp.  164-201.)  where  nu- 
meroiis  valuable  testimonies  are  adduced. 
JkMoriieim's  Commentaries,  vol  I.  p.  106.    EccL Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  BSL  edit. 


1806.  Besides  the  authorities  cited  In  the  preceding  chapter,  the  Jevilsli 
sects,  Ac.  are  largely  discussed  by  Pridcaux,  Connection,  book  v.  vol.  ii. 
pp.  336—368.  Relandi  Anllq.  Sacr.  Hebrsorum,  pp.  276.  et  •eg.  Ikenius, 
Afltlq.  Hebr.  pp.  33-42.  Schachtii  Dictata  in  Ikenium,  pp.  Ml.  et  sea.  Dr. 
Macknight's  Harmony,  vol.  i.  disc.  1.  Lamy's  Apparatus  Biblicus,  vol.  i. 
pp.  225—213.  Dr.  Lardner's  Credibility,  _part  i.  book  i.  ch.  4.  Leusden's 
Fhilologus  Hebrtto-Bfiztus,  pp.  138—170.  Buddei  Hist.  Philosophias  Hebnc- 
orum,  pp.  86.  et  «ra. 

>  Herodotus,  lib.  ill.  c.  74.    Diod.  BIc  lib.  iil.  e.  31.    Quinlus  Curtlas,  lib. 
▼.  c.  6.    Josepbu%  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xv.  c.  4. 1 1. 


d  Egypt,  as  well  as  in  various  other  parts  of 
The  Horites,  who  dwelt  on  Mount  Seir,  the  Zam* 


ths 


hary  and  Ec 

East.^    The  . 

zuramim;  and  the  Eniims  or  Anakim,  are  supposed  to  have 

resided  in  caves. 

II.  In  succeeding  ages,  they  ahode  generally  in  Tents,  as 
the  Arabs  of  the  Desert  do  to  this  day.  The  invention  of 
these  is  ascribed  to  Jabal  the  son  of  Lamech,  who  is,  there- 
fore, termed  thefaifter  of  such  as  dwell  in  tents,  (Gen.  iv.  20.) 
The  patriarchs  pitched  their  tents  where  they  pleased,  and, 
it  should  seem,  under  the  shade  of  trees  whenever  this  was 
practicable.  Thus,  Abraham's  tent  was  pitched  under  a  tree 
m  the  plains  of  Mamre  (Gen.  xviii.  4.),  and  Deborah  the 
prophetess  dwelt  under  a  palm  tree  between  Ramah  and 
Bethel,  in  Mount  Ephraim.  (Judg.  iv.  5.)  In  the  East,  to 
this  day,  it  is  the  custom  in  many  places  to  plant  about  and 
among  their  buildings  trees,  which  grow  Doth  high  and 
broad,  and  afford  a  cooling  and  refreshing  shade.  It  appears 
from  1  Kings  iv.  25.  that  this  practice  anciently  obtained  in 
Judasa,  and  that  vines  and  iig  trees  were  commonly  used  for 
this  purpose.  These  tre^s  furnished  two  great  articles  of 
food  for  their  consumption,  and  the  cuttings  of  their  vines 

*  The  Inhabitants  of  Anah,  a  town  on  the  cast  of  the  river  Jordan  (lae.  32. 
lonit.  35.  E.),  all  live  in  ffrottoes  or  caves  excavated  in  the  rock.  Buckinc- 
ham's  Travels  among  the  Arab  Tribes,  p.  61. 
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would  be  useful  to  them  for  fael.  The  tents  of  the  emirs 
aod  sovereigrns  of  the  East  are  both  l^JiS^  and  magnificent, 
and  furnished  with  costly  hangings.  Tnose  of  the  Turco- 
mans are  said  to  be  blacK  ;>  and  those  of  the  Turks  green : 
but,  according  to  D^Arvieux,  Dr.  Shaw,  and  M.  Volney,  the 
tents  of  the  Bedouins,  or  Arabs  of  the  Desert,  are  univer- 
sally blacks  or  of  a  very  dusky  brown.  To  these  the  bride 
in  Uie  Canticles  compares  herself  (i.  5.)—/  am  black  (or, 
tttwney)  aa  the  tents  of  Ktdar^  but  comely^  or  beautiful  as  the 
cartains  of  Solomonl  In  the  East,  those  who  lead  a  pastoral 
life  frequently  sit  (as  Abraham  did)  in  the  tent-door  in  the 
beat  of  the  day.  (Uen.  xviii.  1.)  The  Arabian  tents  are  of 
an  oblong  figure,  supported  according  to  their  size,  some 
with  one  pillar,  others  with  two  or  three,  while  a  curtain  or 
carpet,  occasionally  let  down  from  each  of  these  divisions, 
converts  the  whole  into  so  many  separate  apartments.  These 
tents  are  kept  firm  and  steady  by  bracing  or  stretching  down 
their  eaves  with  cords,  tiedf  to  hooked  wooden  pins,  well 
pointed,  which  they  drive  into  the  ground  with  a  mallet : 
one  of  these  pins  answering  to  the  nail,  as  the  mallet  does 
to  the  hammer,  which  Jael  used  in  fastening  the  temples  of 
Sisera  to  the  ground.  (Judg.  iv.  21.)  In  these  dwellings 
the  Arabian  shepherds  and  their  families  renose  upon  the 
bare  ground,  or  with  only  a  mat  or  carpet  oeneath  them. 
Those  who  are  married  have  each  of  them  aportion  of  the 
tent  to  themselves  8eparate<f  by  a  curtain.*  Tne  more  opu- 
lent Arabs,  however,  always  have  two  tents,  one  for  them- 
selves, and  another  for  their  wives,  besides  others  for  their 
servants ;  in  like  manner,  a  particular  tent  was  allotted  to 
Sarah.  (Gen.  xxiv.  67.)  When  travelling,  they  were  care- 
ful to  pitch  their  tents  near  some  river,  fountain,  or  well. 
(1  Sam.  xxix.  1.  xxx.  21.)  In  countries  subject  to  violent 
tempests  as  well  as  to  intolerable  heat,  a  portable  tent  is  a 
necessary  part  of  a  traveller's  baggage,  both  for  defence  and 
shelter.  To  this  the  proi^et  Isaiah  appears  to  allude. 
(iT.  6.y 

III.  In  progress  of  time  men  erected  Houses  for  their  habi- 
tations :  tliose  of  the  rich  were  formed  of  stone  or  bricks,  but 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor  were  formed  of  wood,  or  more  fre- 
quently of  mud,  as  they  are  to  this  day  in  the  East  Indies  ;^ 
which  material  is  but  in  calculated  to  resist  the  effects  of  the 
impetuous  tonents,  that  descended  from  the  mountains  of 
Palestine.'  Our  Lord  alludes  to  this  circumstance  at  the 
close  of  his  sermon  on  the  mount.  (Matt.vii.  26,  27.)   In  the 

«  Emeraon'fl  Letters  from  the  ^ean,  vol.  i.  p.  192. 

•  From  Hit,  a  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Eaphrates,  to  Hilla,  the  site  of 
ancient  Babylon,  "  the  6/aci  r^nt  of  the  Bedouin,  formed  of  sirong  cloth 
made  of  goat's  hair  and  wool  mixed,  supported  by  low  poles,  is  almost  the 
oDiy  kind  of  habitation  met  with."  (Capt.  Chesney's  Reports  on  the  Navi- 
gaiioa  of  the  EuphnUes,  p.  3.  London,  1833.  folio.)  The  lllyauts,  a  wan- 
dering tribe  of  Arabs,  have  black  tents.  (Hon.  Capt  KeppcPs  Narrative 
of  Travels  from  India  to  England,  vol.  i.  p.  100.) 

•  Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  i.  pp.  398,  399.  The  description  given  by  the  intelli- 
gent  traveller  Mr.  Backingnam  of  the  tent  of  the  Sheik  Barak,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  a  tribe  of  Turcomans,  wandering  in  the  vicinity  of  Aleppo, 
will  enable  us  to  form  some  idea  of  the  shape  and  arrangement  of  the  tent 
of  the  patriarch,  Abraham.  "The  tent  occupied  a  space  of  about  thirty 
feet  square,  and  was  formed  by  one  large  awning,  supported  by  twenty-four 
smaU  poles  in  four  rows  of  six  each,  the  ends  of  the  awning  being  drawn 
out  by  cords  fastened  to  pegs  in  the  ground.    Each  of  these  poles  givino  a 

Cinted  form  to  the  part  of  the  awning,  which  it  supported,  the  outside 
»ked  like  a  number  of  umbrella  tops,  or  small  Chmese  spires.  The 
half  of  this  square  was  open  in  front  and  at  the  sides,  having  two  rows  of 
|wles  clear,  and  the  third  was  closed  by  a  reeded  partition,  behind  which 
was  the  aparonent  for  females,  surrounded  entirely  by  the  same  kind  of 

matting." "  When  the  three  angels  are  said  to  have  appeared  in  the 

plains  of  Bfamre,  be  is  represented  as  sitting  in  the  tent-door  in  the  heat 
of  the  day."  (Gen.  xviil.  1—10.)  "  'And  when  he  saw  them,  he  ran  to 
meet  them  from  the  tent-door,  and  bowed  himself  towards  the  ground- . . . 
And  Abraham  hastened  into  the  tent  unto  Sarah,  and  said,  Make  ready 
quickly  three  measnres  of  fine  meal,  knead  it,  and  make  cakes  upon  the 
hearth.  And  he  took  butter,  and  milk,  and  the  calf  which  he  had  dressed, 
and  f>et  it  before  them,  and  he  stood  by  them,  under  the  tree,  and  thev  did 
eat.*  When  inquiry  was  made  after  iiis  wife,  he  replied,  'Behold,  she  is 
in  the  tenL'    And  when  it  was  promised  htm  that  Sarah  should  have  a  son, 

it  is  said,  *  And  Sarah  heard  in  the  tent-door  which  was  behind  him.' 

The  form  of  Abraham's  tent,  as  thus  described,  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
actly like  the  one  in  which  we  sit :  for  in  both  there  was  a  shaded  open 
front  in  which  he  could  sit  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  yet  be  seen  from  afar 
off;  and  the  apartment  of  the  females,  where  Sarah  was,  when  he  stated 
her  to  be  within  the  tent,  was  immediately  behind  this,  wherein  she  pre- 
pared the  meal  for  the  guests,  and  from  whence  she  listened  to  their  pro- 
phetic declaration."    Travels  In  Mesopotamia,  vol.  i.  pp.  30.  33,  34. 

4  Bp.  Lowth  on  Isaiah  iv.  6.  Pareau,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  3ri3-366.  Bru- 
nlng,  Antiq.  Hebr.  p.  273.    Jahn  et  Ackermann,  Arch»oi.  Biblica,  S§  26—31. 

s'ln  Bengal  and  Ceylon,  as  well  as  In  Egypt,  houses  are  constructed  with 
this  frail  material  Dr.  IHvy's  Account  of  the  Interior  of  Ceylon,  p.  2M.^ 
See  also  Banner's  Observations,  7o1.  i.  pp.  266. 285.  The  houses  at  Mousul 
"  are  mostly  constructed  of  small  imhcwn  stones,  cemented  by  mortar, 
and  pbutered  over  with  mnd,  though  some  are  built  of  burnt  and  onbamt 
bricks  "^   Buckingham's  Travels  in  Mesopotamia,  vol  ii.  p.  28. 

•  S#!e  instances  of  the  frailly  of  these  tenements  in  Dr.  Shaw's  Travels, 
vol  i.  p.  250.  Belzoni's  Researches  in  Egypt,  p.  299.,  and  Ward's  View  of 
the  History,  Ac.  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  U.  p.  336. 


Indies,  also,  nothing  is  more  common  than  for  thieves  to  dig 
or  break  through  these  mud  walls,  while  the  unsuspectinff 
inhabitants  are  overcome  by  sleep,  and  to  plunder  thero.^  1^ 
similar  depredations  Jesus  Christ  appears  to  allude,  when  be 
exhorts  his  disciples  not  to  lay  up  their  treasure  where 
thieves  bre.\k  through  and  steal.  (Matt.  vi.  19, 20.)  Job  also 
seems  to  refer  to  the  same  practice,  (xxiv.  16.)  In  the  holes 
and  chinks  of  these  walls  serpents  sometimes  concealed 
themselves.  (Amos  v.  19.)  In  Egypt,  it  appears  from  Exod. 
V.  7.  that  straw  anciently  entered  into  tne  composition  of 
bricks ;  and  some  expositors  have  imagined  that  it  was  used 
Tas  with  us)  merely  for  burning  them ;  but  this  notion  is  un- 
founded. The  Egyptian  bricks  were  a  mixture  of  clay,  mud. 
and  straw,  slightly  olended  and  kneaded  together,  and  after- 
wards baked  in  the  sun.  Philo,  in  his  life  of  Moses,  says, 
that  they  used  straw  to  bind  their  bricks.^  The  straw  still 
preserves  its  original  colour,  and  is  a  proof  that  these  bricks 
were  never  burnt  in  stacks  or  kilns.'  Part  of  the  bricks  of 
the  celebrated  tower  of  Babel  (or  of  Belus,  as  the  Greeks 
termed  it)  were  made  of  clay  mixed  with  chopped  straw,  or 
broken  reeds,  to  compact  it,  and  then  dried  in  the  sun.  Their 
solidity  is  equal  to  that  of  the  hardest  stone. ^o  Among  the 
ruins  discovered  on  the  site  of  ancient  Nineveh,  are  houses, 
built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  cemented  with  mud;  and  similarly 
constructed  dwellings  were  observed  by  Mr.  Buckingham  in 
the  village  of  Karagoosh,  near  Mousnl  in  Mesopotamia.  >*  At 
this  day  the  town  of  Busheher  (or  Bushire^,  like  most  of  the 
towns  in  Persia,  is  built  with  sun-dried  bricks  and  mud,*' 
There  is  an  allusion  to  this  mode  of  building  in  Nahum 
iii.  14. 

At  first,  houses  were  small ;  aflerwards  they  were  larger, 
especially  in  extensive  cities,  the  capitals  of  empires.  The 
art  of  multiplying  stories  in  a  building  is  very  ancient,  as  we 
may  conclude  from  the  construction  of  Noan*s  ark  and  the 
tower  of  Babel,  The  houses  in  Babylon,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus," were  three  and  four  stories  high ;  and  those  m  Thebes 
or  Diospolis,' '  in  Egypt,  were  four  or  five  stories.  In  Pales- 
tine they  appear  to  have  been  low,  during  the  time  of  Joshua; 
an  upper  story,  though  it  may  have  existed,  is  not  mentioned 
till  a  more  recent  age.  The  houses  of  the  rich  and  powerful 
in  Palestine,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  were  splendid,  and  were 
built  according  to  the  rules  of  Grecian  arcnitecture.** 

Of  all  modern  travellers,  no  one  has  so  happily  described 
the  form  and  structure  of  the  eastern  buildings  as  Dr.  Shaw, 
from  whose  account  the  following  particulars  are  derived, 
which  admirably  elucidate  several  mteresting  passages  of 
HolyWrit. 

^*The  streets  of  the  cities,  the  better  to  shade  them  from 

t  Ward's  History,  &c.  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  ii.  p.  35». 

•  Philonis  Opera,  torn.  Ii.  p.  86.  (edit  Mangey.) 

•  Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  250.  Mr.  Belzoni,  in  his  Researches  in  Egypt, 
found  similar  bricks  In  an  ancient  arch  which  he  discovered  at  Thebes,  and 
which  he  has  engraved  among  the  plates  illustrative  of  his  Researches  In 
Egypt,  Nubia,  &c.  Plate  xliv.  No.  2.  In  and  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Tentyra,  Dr.  Richardson  also  found  huts  built  of  sun-dried  brick,  made  of 
straw  and  clay.  (Travels,  vol.  I.  pp.  185.  259.)  They  are  thus  described  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett,  as  they  appeared  in  February,  1819.— Speaking  of  the 
remains  of  ancient  buildings  In  that  part  of  Egypt,  he  says,— "These  mt^. 
nificent  edifices,  while  they  display  the  grandeur  of  former  times,  exhibit 
no  less  the  meanness  of  the  present.  This  temple,  built  of  massive  stone, 
with  a  portico  of  twenty- four  pillars,  adorned  with  innumerable  hieroglyph. 
Ics,  and  painted  with  beautiuil  colours,  the  brightness  of  which  in  manv 
parts  remains  to  this  day,  is  choked  up  with  dusty  earth.  Village  after  vil* 
lage,  built  of  unburnt  brick,  crumbling  into  ruins,  and  giving  place  to  new 
habitations,  have  raised  the  earth,  in  some  parts,  nearly  to  the  level  of  the 
summit  of  the  temple ;  and  fragments  of  the  walls  of  these  mud  huts  appear 
even  on  the  roof  of  the  temple.  In  every  nart  of  Egypt,  wc  find  the  towns 
built  in  this  manner,  upon  the  ruins,  or  rather  the  rubbish,  of  the  former 
habitation.  The  expression  In  Jeremiah  xxx.  18.  literally  applies  to  Egypt 
in  the  very  meanest  sense— 7%«  dty  shall  be  builded  upon  her  own  heap; 
and  the  expression  in  Job  xv.  28.  might  be  illustrated  by  many  of  these 
deserted  hovels— //c  dweUeth  in  desolate  cities,  and  in  hottses  which  no 
man  inhabiteth,  which  are  ready  to  become  heaps.  Still  more  touching  Is 
the  allusion  in  Job  iv.  19. ;  where  the  perishing  generations  of  men  are 
fitly  compared  to  habitations  of  the  frailest  materials,  built  upon  the  heap 
of  similar  dwelling  places,  now  reduced  to  rubbish— 77otr  much  less  in  them 
that  dwell  in  houses  of  clay,  whose  foundation  is  in  the  dust  .'"—(JowelVu 
Researches  in  the  Mediterranean,  pp.  131,  132.)— In  one  place,  says  the 
same  intelligent  traveller,  "the  people  were  making  bricks,  with  straw  cut 
into  small  pieces,  and  mingled  with  the  clay  to  bind  it.  Hence  it  Is,  that, 
when  villages  built  of  these  bricks  fall  into  rubbish,  which  is  often  the 
case,  the  roads  are  full  of  small  particles  of  straws  extremely  offensive  to 
the  eyes  in  a  high  wind.  They  were,  in  short,  engaged  exactly  as  the  Israel- 
ites  used  to  be,  making  bricks  with  straw;  and  for  a  similar  purpose— to 
build  extensive  granaries  for  the  bashaw;  treasure-cities  for  Pharaoh." 
Exod.  1.  11.    (Ibid.  p.  167.) 

to  Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels  in  Georgia,  Persia,  Babylonia,  &c.  vol  ii.  pp. 
329,330. 

"  Buckingham's  Travels  in  Mesopotamia,  vol.  11.  p.  71. 

i«  Price's  Journal  of  the  British  Embassy  to  Persia,  part  i.  p.  6.  Lond. 
1825.  folio.  _,  ^  _     „,    , 

!■  Herodot  lib.  i.  c.  180.  "  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  i.  c.  46. 

t*  Jahn  el  Ackermann,  ArchnoL  Blbl.  1 33. 
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the  Ban,  are  usually  narrow,  sometimes  with  a  rangfe  of  shops 
on  each  side.  If  from  these  we  enter  into  any  of  the  princi- 
pal houses,  we  shall  first  pass  through  a  porch'  or  gateway, 
with  benches  on  each  side,  where  the  master  of  the  family 
leceiyes  visits,  and  despatches  business ;  few  persons,  not 
even  the  nearest  relations,  having  admission  any  farther, 
except  upon  extraordinary  occasions.  From  hence  we  are 
received  mto  the  court,  which  lying  open  to  the  weather,  is, 
according  to  the  ability  of  the  owner,  paved  with  marble,  or 
such  proper  materials  as  will  carry  off  the  water  into  the  com- 
mon sewers.''  This  court  corresponded  to  the  cava  odium  or 
impluvium  of  the  Romans ;  the  use  of  which  was  to  give  light 
to  the  windows  and  carry  off  the  rain.  **  When  much  people 
are  to  be  admitted,  as  upon  the  celebration  of  a  marriage,  the 
circumcising  of  a  child,  or  occasions  of  the  like  nature,  the 
company  is  seldom  or  never  admitted  into  one  of  the  cham- 
bers. The  court  is  the  usual  place  of  their  reception,  which 
is  strewed  accordingly  with  mats  or  carpets,  for  their  more 
commodious  entertainment.  The  stairs  which  lead  to  the 
roof  are  never  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  house  in  the  street, 
but  usually  at  the  gateway  or  passage  room  to  the  court; 
sometimes  at  the  entrance  within  the  court.  This  court  is 
now  called  in  Arabic  d  wooatj  or  the  middle  of  the  house, 
literally  answering  to  the  to  /utmf  of  St.  Luke.  (v.  19.)  In  this 
area  our  Saviour  probably  taught.  In  the  summer  season,  and 
upon  all  occasions  when  a  large  company  is  to  be  received, 
the  court  is  commonly  sheltered  from  the  heat  and  inclemen- 
cies of  the  weather  by  a  vellum  umbrella  or  veil,  which,  being 
expanded  upon  ropes  from  one  side  of  the  parallel  wall  to  the 
other,  may  be  folaed  or  unfolded  at  pleasure.  The  Psalmist 
seems  to  allude  either  to  the  tents  of  the  Bedouins,  or  to  some 
coverinflr  of  this  kind,  in  that  beautiful  expression,  of  spreading 
out  the  heavens  like  a  veil  or  eurtotn."  (Psal.  civ.  3.  See  also 
Isaiah  xl.  22. )>  The  arrangement  of  oriental  houses  satis- 
&ctorily  explains  the  circumstances  of  the  letting  down  of 
the  paralytic  into  the  presence  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  order  that 
he  might  heal  him.  (Mark  ii.  4.  Luke  v.  19.)  The  paralytic 
was  carried  by  some  of  his  neighbours  to  the  top  of  the  bouse, 
either  by  forcmg  their  way  through  the  crowd  by  the  gateway 
and  passages  up  the  staircase,  or  else  by  conveying  him  over 
some  of  the  neighbouring  terraces ;  and  there,  after  they  had 
drawn  away  the  rrryn  or  awning,  they  let  him  down  along 
the  side  of  the  roof  through  the  opening  or  impluvium  inio 
the  midst  of  the  court  before  Jesus,  2:1^11,  Dr.  Shaw  remarks, 
may  with  propriety  denote  no  less  than  taiiilo  Tthe  corres- 
ponding word  in  the  Syriac  version),  any  kind  ot  covering ; 
and,  consequently,  afrovrryttfw  may  signify,  the  removal  of 
such  a  covering.  *E^cfu^*mc  is  in  the  Vulgate  Latin  version 
rendered  palefaeienies^  as  if  further  explanatory  of  a^na^rfy^nv. 
The  same  in  the  Persian  version  is  connectea  with  jip«^/S«nv, 
and  there  implies  making  holes  in  it  for  the  cords  to  pass 
through.  That  neither  a^vrtyaa-ea  nor  i^ow^Amr  imply  any 
force  or  violence  oflfered  to  the  roof,  appears  from  the  parallel 
passage  in  St.  Luke ;  where,  thoufi[h  /m  tZt  sf  xfuw  xat^juer 
«VTor,  per  teeulas  demiserunt  iUum^  is  rendered  foy  our  trans- 
lators, they  let  him  down  through  the  tilings  as  if  that  had  been 
previously  broken  up,  it  should  be  rendered,  they  let  him  down 
over^  along  the  side^  or  by' the  way  of  the  roof  as  in  Acts  ix. 
35.  and  2  Cor.  xi.  33.,  where  the  like  phraseology  is  observed 
as  in  St.  Luke :  itx  is  rendered  in  both  places  &y,  that  is, 
along  the  side,  or  by  the  way  of  the  wail.  *E(cfu(a,mc  may 
express  the  plucking  away  or  removing  any  obstacle,  such  as 
awning  or  part  of  a  parapet,  which  might  be  in  their  way. 
Kt^fAu  was  first  used  for  a  roof  of  tiles,  but  afterwards  came 
to  signi^  any  kind  of  roof.' 

The  following  diagram  will  perhaps  give  the  reader  a 
tolerably  accurate  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  an  eastern 
house:—- 

>  In  BongMl,  ■errantfl  and  others  generally  sleep  in  the  verandah  or  porch, 
in  front  of  their  master's  bouse.  (Ward's  History,  &c.  of  the  Hindoos, 
ToL  ii.  p.  323.)  The  Arab  servants  in  Egypt  do  the  same.  (Wilson's  Tra- 
vels in  Egyni  and  the  Holy  Land,  p.  55.)  In  this  way  Uriah  slept  at  the 
door  of  the  kini^e  house,  with  all  the  ecrvanU  of  hit  lord.  (29am.  xi.  9.) 

•  Dr.  Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  i.  pp.  374—376. 

•  Shaw'e  Travels  in  Barbary,  <Scc.  vol.  i.  pp.  382— 38i.  8vo.  edition.    Val- 

K's  Gr.  Test,  on  Mark  ii. 4.  "If  the  circumstances  related  by  the  evange- 
t  had  happened  in  India,  nothing  could  be  easier  than  the  mode  of  letting 
down  the  paralytic.  A  pl&nk  or  two  migln  be  started  from  the  top  baf 
cony  or  viranda  in  the  barJc  court,  where  the  congregation  vras  probably 
assembled,  and  the  man  [be]  let  down  in  his  hammock.^*  Cailaway'a 
Oriental  Observation^  p.  71. 
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A,  A«  the  street 
B»  die  outer  porch. 
C,C,C,  the  gallery. 


D,  tbe  porch  at  the 
entrance  into  the 
main  building. 


Now,  let  it  be  supposed,  that  Jesus  was  sitting  at  D  in  die 
porch,  at  the  entrance  into  the  main  building,  and  speaking 
to  the  people,  when  the  four  men  carrying  the  paralytic  came 
to  the  front  gate  or  porch,  B.  Finding  the  porch  so  crowded 
that  they  could  not  carry  him  in  and  lay  him  before  Jesus, 
they  carried  him  up  the  stairs  at  the  porch  to  the  top  of  the 
gallery,  C,  C,  C,  and  along  the  gallery  round  to  tlie  place 
where  Jesus  was  sitting,  and  forcmg  a  passage  by  removing 
the  balustrade,  they  lowered  down  the  paralytic,  with  the 
couch  on  which  he  lay,  into  the  court  before  Jesus.  Thus  we 
are  enabled  to  underatand  the  manner  in  which  the  paralytic 
was  brought  in  and  laid  before  the  compassionate  Redeemer.^ 

^  Tlie  court  is  for  the  most  part  surrounded  with  a  cloister, 
as  the  cava  tedium  of  the  Romans  was  with  a  peristylium  or 
colonnade,  over  which,  when  the  house  has  one  or  more 
stories  (and  they  sometimes  have  two  or  three\  there  is  a 
gallery  erected  of  the  same  dimensions  with  the  cloister, 
having  a  balustrade,  or  else  a  piece  of  carved  or  latticed 
work  going  round  about  it,  to  prevent  people  from  falling 
from  it  into  &e  court  From  the  cloisters  and  galleries  we 
are  conducted  into  large  spacious  chambers  of  the  same 
lengrth  of  the  court,  but  seldom  or  never  communicating  with 
one  another.  One  of  Ihem  freauently  serves  a  whole  family, 
particularly  when  a  father  indulges  his  inarried  children  to 
live  with  him ;  or  when  several  persons  join  in  the  rent  of  the 
same  house.  Hence  it  is  that  tke  cities  of  these  countries, 
which  are  generally  much  inferior  in  size  to  those  of  Eu- 
rope, are  so  exceedingly  populous,  that  great  numbers  of  the 
inhabitants  are  swept  away  by  the  pbgue,  or  any  other 
contagious  distemper.  In  nouses  of  better  fashion,  these 
chambers,  from  the  middle  of  the  wall  dowpwards,  are  co- 
vered and  adorned  with  velvet  or  damask  hangings,  of  w^hite. 
blue,  red,  green,  or  other  colours  (Esth.  i.  6.),  saspeoded 
upon  hooks,  or  taken  down  at  pleasure.^  But  ^e  upper 
part  is  embellished  with  more  permanent  ornaments,  bemg 
adorned  with  the  most  ingenious  wreathings  and  devices  is 
stucco  and  fret-work.  The  ceiling  is  generally  of  wainscot 
either  very  artfully  painted,  or  else  thrown  into  a  vaiiety  of 
panels,  with  gilded  mouldings  and  scrolls  of  their  Koran 
intermixed.    The  prophet  Jeremiah   (xxii.   14.)  exclaims 

4  Mr.  HarUey  has  dissented  fVt>m  the  interpretation  above  given  by  Dr. 
Shaw.  "  When  I  lived  in  -figina"  (he  relates),  "  I  used  to  look  un  not  un- 
frequently  above  my  head,  and  conteinplate  the  facility  with  which  the 
whole  transaction  might  take  place.  The  roof  was  constructed  in  this 
manner :— A  layer  of  reeds,  of  a  large  species,  was  pbiced  upon  the  rafters. 
On  these  a  quantity  of  heather  (heath)  was  strewed ;  upon  the  heather 
earth  was  deposited,  and  beat  down  into  a  compact  mass.  Now  what  diffl- 
culty  could  there  be  in  removing,  first  the  earth,  then  the  heather,  nesl 
the  reeds  1  Nor  would  the  difficidty  be  increased,  if  the  earth  hid  a  pave- 
ment of  tiling  (xip»M»v)  laM  upon  it  No  inconvenience  could  result  to 
the  persons  in  the  house  flrom  the  removal  of  the  tiles  and  earth ;  for  the 
heather  and  reeds  would  Intercept  any  thing  which  might  otherwise  fsU 
down,  and  would  be  removed  last  ot  alL"  (HarUey*s  Researches  in  Greece^ 
p.  240.) 

*  Similar  costly  hangings  appear  to  have  decorated  the  pavilion  or  state 
tent  of  Solomon,  alluded  to  in  Cant  i.  6. ;  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  which 
would  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  black  tents  of  the  nomadic  Arabs. 
The  state  tents  of  modem  oriental  sovereigns,  it  is  well  known,  are  very 
superb :  of  this  gon «h)us  splendour,  Mr.  Harmer  has  given  some  inst soces 
from  the  travels  of  ^gmont  and  Hayman.  The  tent  of  the  Grand  Seignior 
was  covered  and  lined  with  silk.  Nadir  Shah  had  a  very  superb  one, 
covered  on  the  outside  with  scarlet  broad  cloth,  and  lined  within  with  violet 
coloured  satin,  oroamented  witli  a  great  variety  of  animals^  dowers,  Ac 
formed  anUraly  of  pearla  and  preciouB  stones.  (Harmer  on  SoL  Son^ 
p.  186.) 
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afUM*  tka  eisteiii  homes  tiiat  ware  ceiled  with  oedar,  and 
painted  with  vermilion.  The  floors  are  laid  with  ]>ainted 
tiles,  or  plaster  of*  terrace.  But  as  these  people  make  litde 
or  no  use  of  chairs  (either  sitting  cross-legged  or  lying  at 
length),  they  always  cover  and  spread  them  over  with  car- 
pets, which,  for  the  most  nart,  are  of  the  richest  materials. 
Along  the  sides  of  the  wall  or  floor,  a  range  of  narrow  beds 
or  mattresses  is  of^n  placed  upon  these  carpets :  and  for 
their  farther  ease  and  convenience,  several  velvet  or  damask 
bolsters  are  placed  upon  these  carpets  or  mattresses ;  indul- 
gences which  seem  to  be  alluded  to  by  ihdr  ttrdehine  them' 
9elvea  upon  oor«cAct,  and  by  the  sewing  of  piilowa  to  the  arm- 
holct^  as  we  have  it  expr^sed  in  Amos  vi.  4.  and  Ezek.  ziii. 
18.  At  one  end  of  the  chamber  there  is  a  little  gallery, 
raised  three,  four,  or  five  feet  above  the  floor,  with  a  balus- 
trade in  the  front  of  it,  with  a  few  steps  likewise  leading  up 
to  it.  Here  they  place  ^eir  beds;  a  situation  frequently 
alluded  to  in  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  which  may  likewise  illus- 
trate the  circumstance  of  Hezekiah*s  turning  kUfaee  when  he 
prayed  ioward$  tke  wall,  i.  e.  from  his  attendants  (2  Kings 
XX.  3.),  that  the  fervency  of  his  devotion  might  be  the  less 
taken  notice  of  and  observed.  The  like  is  related  of  Ahab 
(1  Kings  xzi.  4.),  though  probably  not  upon  a  religious  ac- 
count, out  in  order  to  conceal  from  nis  attendants  the  anguish 
iie  felt  for  his  late  disappointments.  The  stairs  are  some- 
times placed  in  the  porch,  sometimes  at  the  entrance  into  the 
court.  When  there  is  one  or  more  stories,  they  are  afler- 
wards  continaed  throush  one  comer  or  other  of  the  galleir  to 
the  top  of  the  house,  whither  they  conduct  us  through  a  door 
that  is  constantly  kept  shut  to  prevent  their  domestic  animals 
from  daubinff  toe  terrace,  and  thereby  spoiling  the  water 
which  falls  nom  thence  into  the  cbtems  below  the  court 
This  door,  like  most  others  we  meet  with  in  these  countries, 
is  hung,  not  with  hinges,  but  by  having  the  jamb  formed  at 
each  end  into  an  axle-tree  or  pivot,  whereof  the  uppermost, 
which  is  the  longest,  is  to  be  received  into  a  correspondent 
socket  in  the  lintel,  while  the  other  falls  into  a  cavity  of  the 
same  fashion  in  the  tbreshold."i  Anciently,  it  was  the  cus- 
tom to  secure  &e  door,  of  a  house,  by  a  cross-bar  or  bolt, 
which  by  night  was  fastened  by  a  littlebutton  or  pin  :  in  the 
upper  part  of  ^  door  vnis  left  a  round  hole,  through  which 
any  person  from  without  might  thrust  his  arm,  and  remove 
ihe  oar,  unless  this  additional  security  were  superadded.  To 
such  a  mode  of  fastening  the  bride  aUudes  in  uant  v.  4.' 

*'''  The  top  of  the  house,  which  is  always  flat,  is  covered 
with  a  strong  plaster  of  terrace,  whence  m  the  Frank  lan- 
guage it  has  obtained  the  name  of  the  terrace?  This  is 
usually  surrounded  by  two  walls,  the  outermost  whereof  is 
partly  built  over  the  street,  and  partly  makes  the  partition 
with  the  contiguous  houseS|being  frequently  so  low  that  one 
piay  easily  climb  over  it  The  other,  whicn  may  be  called 
&e  parapet  wall,  hangs  immediately  over  the  court,  being 
(dways  breast  high,  ami  answers  to  the  nppo,  or  lorier^  Dent 
^xii.  8.,,which  we  render  the  battlements.  Instead  of  this 
pnrapet  wall,  some  terraces  are  guarded,  like  the  galleries, 
aiih  balustrades  only,  or  latticS  work;  in  which  fashion, 
piohably,  as  the  name  seems  to  import,  was  the  n^acr,  or  net, 
or  lattice,  as  we  render  it,  that  Ahaziah  f  3  Kings  i.  2.)  might 
be  carelessly  leaning  over,  when  he  fell  down  from  thence 
int>  the  court  For  upon  those  terraces  several  oflices  of  the 
feroily  are  performed,  sudi  as  the  drying  of  linen  and  flax 
( Jo«K  ii.  6.^,  the  preparing  of  figs  or  raisins,  where  likewise 
they  enjov  the  cool  refreshing  breezes  of  the  evening,  con- 
vprse  with  one  another,  and  ^er  up  their  devotions."^  At 
Tiberias,  we  are  informed  that  the  parapet  is  commonly  made 
of  wicker-work  and  sometimes  of  green  branches ;  which 
mode  of  constructing  booths  seems  to  be  as  ancient  as  the 
days  of  Nehemiah,  when  the  people  wentforthy  at  the  feast  of 
tabernacles,  and  brought  branehe$  and  made  thenueioes  booths^ 
eary  one  upon  the  top  of  hie  houee,  (Neh.  viii.  16.)*  "  As 
these  terraces  are  thus  frequently  used  and  trampled  upon, 
not  to  mention  the  solidity  of  the  materials  with  which  they 
are  made,  they  will  not  easily  permit  any  vegetable  suS- 
stanees  to  take  root  or  thrive  upon  them ;  which  perhaps  may 

•  Dr.  Shaw's  TrmTds  In  Barbarr,  yo\.  i.  pp.  374—379. 

«  Bp.  Percj'8  TraatlatioD  of  Solomon'!  Soogi  p.  76. 

»  Oa  (heM  terraces,  the  Inhabitants  of  thelBast  sleep  In  the  open  air 
durinir  the  hot  season.  See  infltsnees,  Olnstntinff  Tarioas  pMsaces  of  the 
Scnpiures,  In  the  Travels  of  AU  Bey,  vol.  H.  p.  293.  Mr.  Kbineirs  Travels 
in  Armenia,  &e.  p.  131.  3fr.  Morler's  Second  Joumej  in  Persia,  p.  230., 
where  a  wood-cat  '\n  fd^en  explanatory  of  this  practice ;  and  Mr.  Ward's 
Ui^tory.  Jfcc.  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  li.  p.  330. 

«  Thas  we  read  ihat  Samael  communed  with  Saul  upon  the  houae-top 
(1  Sam.  ix.  25.) ;  David  walked  upon  thfi  xocS  of  the  kifuVs  houM  (^B^. 
JU  ^>  iJ^F**^  ^(^  W.  V^  ^  bopi«-top  tt>  Jpny.jyLctf  i.  P.) 

*VoL.  IL 


L^avia  wawea  upon  lofi  rooi  oi  uie  «uw^  ff 
''  ^nt  op  mob  the  bouM-top  to  pray.  uLctI 


illustrate  the  prophet  Isaiah^s  comparison  of  the  Assyrians 
to  the  groMB  upon  the  house-tops,  (Isa.  xxxvii.  27.)  When 
any  of  these  cities  are  built  upon  level  ground,  one  may  pass 
along  the  to^s  of  houses  from  one  end  of  them  to  the  other, 
without  coming  down  into  the  street."*  In  the  mountainous 
parts  of  modem  Palestine  these  terraces  are  composed  of 
earthy  spread  evenly  on  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  rolled  hard 
and  nat.  On  the  top  of  every  house  a  large  stone  roller  is 
kept,  for  the  purpose  of  hardening  and  flattening  this  layer 
of  rude  soil,  to  prevent  the  rain  from  penetrating ;  but  upon 
this  surface,  as  may  be  supposed,  grass  aud  weeds  grow 
freely.  Similar  terraces  appear  to  have  been  anciently  con- 
structed in  that  country }  it  is  to  such  grass  that  the  Psalmist 
alludes  as  useless  and  bad — Lei  them  be  as  the  grrtss  upon  th$ 
house-iopsy  which  withereth  afore  it  groweth  up,  (Psal.  cxxix. 
6.)  Tnese  low  and  flat-rooted  houses  aflford  opportunities  to 
speak  to  many  on  the  house  as  well  as  to  many  in  the  court- 
3niird  below :  this  circumstance  will  illustrate  the  meaning 
of  our  Lord's  command  to  his  apostles.  What  ye  hear  in  the 
ear^  that  pr^ieh  ye  upon  the  housetops,  (Matt  z.  37.)^  On 
these  terraces  incense  was  anciently  burnt  (Jer.  xix.  13* 
xzxii.  39.),  and  the  host  of  heaven  was  worshipped.  (Z^h. 
i.  5.) 

In  Barbary,  the  hills  and  valleys  in  the  vicinity  of  Algiers 
are  beautified  with  numerous  country  seats  and  gardens, 
whither  the  opulent  resort  during  the  intense  heats  of  sum- 
mer. In  all  probability,  the  summer-houses  of  the  Jewst 
mentioned  by  the  prophet  Amos  (iii.  15.),  were  of  this  de- 
scription ;  though  these  have  been  supposed  to  mean  differ- 
ent apartments  of  the  same  house,  the  one  exposed  to  a 
northern  and  the  other  to  a  southern  aspect. 

During  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett's  residence  at  Haivali,  in  May, 
1818,  he  relates  that  the  house,  in  which  he  abode,  gave  him 
a  correct  idea  of  the  scene  of  Eutychus*s  falling  from  the 
upper  loft,  while  Paul  was  preaching  at  Troas.  (Acts  zx. 
6—12.)  '*  According  to  our  idea  of  nouses,'^  he  remarks, 
*'  the  scene  of  Eutychus*s  falling  from  the  upper  loft  is  very 
far  frotn  intelligible ;  and,  besides  this,  the  circumstance  of 
preaching  generally  leaves  on  the  mind  of  cursory  readers 
the  notion  of  a  church.  To  describe  this  house,  which  is 
not  many  miles  distant  from  the  Troad,  and  perhaps,  from 
the  unchanging  character  of  oriental  customs,  nearly  resem- 
bles the  houses  then  built,  will  fully  illustrate  the  narrative. 

**  On  entering  my  host's  door,  we  find  the  ground  floor 
entirely  used  as  a  store :  it  is  filled  with  large  barrels  of  oil, 
the  produce  of  the  rich  country  for  many  mues  round  :  this 
space,  so  far  from  being  habitable,  is  sometimes  so  dirty  with 
the  dripping  of  the  oil,  that  it  is  difficult  to  pick  out  a  clean 
footing  from  the  door  to  the  first  step  of  the  staircase.  On 
ascending,  we  find  the  first  floor,  consisting  of  a  humble 
suite  of  rooms,  not  very  high }  these  are  occupied  by  the 
family,  for  their  daily  use.  it  is  on  the  next  story  that  all 
their  expense  is  lavished :  here,  my  courteous  host  has  ap- 
pointed my  lodginff :  beautiful  curtains,  and  mats,  and  cusn- 
lons  to  the  divan,  display  the  respect  with  which  they  mean 
to  receive  their  guest :  here,  likewise,  their  splendour,  being 
at  the  top  of  the  house,  is  enjoyed,  by  the  poor  Greeks,  with 
more  retirement  and  less  chance  of  molestation  from  the 
intrusion  of  Turks :  here,  when  the  Professors  of  the  Col- 
lege waited  upon  me  to  pay  their  respects,  they  were  received 
in  ceremony  and  sat  at  the  window.  The  room  is  both 
higher  and  also  larger  than  those  below :  it  has  two  project- 
ing windows ;  and  the  whole  floor  is  so  much  extended  in 
front  beyond  the  lower  part  of  the  building,  tliat  the  project 
ing  windows  considerably  overhang  the  street.  In  sucn  an 
upper  room— secluded,  spacious,  and  commodious — Paul 
was  invited  to  preach  his  parting  discourse.  The  divan,  or 
raised  seat,  with  mats  or  cushions,  encircles  the  interior  of 
each  projecting  window :  and  I  have  remarked,  that  when 
company  is  numerous,  they  sometimes  place  large  cushions 
behind  the  company  seated  on  the  divan ;  so  that  a  second 
tier  of  eon^pany,  with  their  feet  upon  the  seat  of  the  divan^ 
are  sitting  behind,  higher  than  the  front  row.  Eutychus.  thuf 
sitting,  would  be  on  a  level  with  the  open  window ;  and,  being 
overcome  with  sleep,  he  would  easily  fall  out  from  the  third 
loft  of  the  house  into  the  street,  and  be  almost  certain,  fron^ 
such  a  height,  to  lose  his  life.  Thither  St.  Paul  went  down; 
and  comforted  the  alarmed  company,  by  bringing  up  Eutychus 
alive.  It  is  no4ed,  that  there  were  many  Ughis  in  the  upper 
chamber.  The  very  great  plenty  of  oil  in  this  neighbourhood 
would  enable  them  to  afford  many  lamps :  the  heat  of  these 

•  This  is  particularly  the  case  at  Aleppo.  Irbjr's  and  Mangle**  Tratelf^ 
p  338.    Shaw*s  Travels,  vol  1.  pp.  891  »l.  _  _ 

t  jowett's  Chrlstias  EeAatcbMliriyffii,  *e.  pp.  8».  96u 
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apd  80  much  company  would  cause  the  drowsinees  of  Ea^- 
chus  at  that  late  hour,  and  be  the  occasion,  likewise,  of  the 
windows  being  open."* 

In  most  houses,  some  place  must  have  been  appropriated 
to  the  preparation  of  fooa ;  but  kitchens  are  for  the  first  time 
mentioned  in  Ezek.  xlvi.  33,  24.  The  hearth  or  fire-place 
appears  to  ha^e  been  on  the  ground.  Chimneys,  such  as  are 
in  use  among  us,  were  unknown  to  the  Hebrews,  even  in  the 
latest  times  of  their  polity.  The  smoke,  therefore,  escaped 
through  large  openings  left  for  that  purpose,  which  in  oiir 
version  of  Hos.  xiii.  3.  are  rendered  by  the  equivalent  term, 
chimneys.^ 

It  was  common,  when  any  person  had  finished  a  house, 
and  entered  into  it,  to  celebrate  the  event  with  great  rejoicing, 
and  to  perform  some  religious  ceremonies  to  obtain  the  divine 
blessing  and  protection.  The  dedication  of  a  newly-built 
house  was  a  ground  of  exemption  from  military  service. 
(Deut.  XX.  5.)  The  ixxth  Psalm,  as  appears  from  the  title, 
was  composed  on  occasion  of  the  dtdicmicn  of  the ,  house  of 
David  f  and  this  devout  practice  obtained  also  among  the  an- 
cient Romans.'  In  Deut.  vi.  9.  Moses  directs  the  Israelites 
to  write  certain  portions  of  his  laws  on  the  doors  of  their 
houses  and  the  gates  of  their  cities.  This  direction  Michaelis 
understands  not  as  a  positive  injunction,  but  merely  an  exhor- 
tation, to  inscribe  his  laws  on  the  door-posts  of  their  houses. 
**  In  Syria  and  the  adjacent  countries,  it  is  usual  at  this  day 
to  place  inscriptions  above  the  doors  of  the  houses,  consist- 
ing of  passages  from  the  Koran  or  from  the  best  poets. 
Among  us,  where,  by  the  aid  of  printing,  books  are  so  abun- 
dantiy  multiplied,  and  may  be  put  into  the  hs^ids  of  every 
child,  such  measures  would  be  quite,  superfluous ;  but,  if  we 
would  enter  into  the  ideas  of  Moses,  we  must  place  ourselves 
in  an  age  when  the  book  of  the  law  could  only  come  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  opulent  people."-* 

IV.  The  Furniture  of  the  oriental  dwellings,  at  least  in  the 
earliest  ages,  was  very  simple :  that  of  the  poorer  classes  con- 
sisted of  But  few  articles,  and  those  such  as  were  absolutely 
necessary.  The  interior  of  the  more  common  and  useful 
apartments  was  furnished  with  sets  of  large*  nails  with  square 
heads  (like  dice),  and  bent  at  the  head  so  as  to  make  them 
cramp-irons.  In  modem  Palestine,  the  plan  is  to  fix  nails  or 
pins  of  wood  in  the  walls,  while  they  are  still  soft,  to  suspend 
such  domestic  articles  as  are  required;  since,  consisting  alto- 
gether of  clay,  they  are  too  frail  to  admit  of  the  operation  of 
ue  hammer.'  To  this  custom  there  is  an  allusion  in  Ezra 
ix.  8.  and  Isa.  xxii.  23.  On  these  nails  were  hung  their 
kitchen  utensils  or  other  articles.  Instead  of  chairs  they  sat 
on  mats  or  skins ;  and  the  same  articles,  on  which  thej  (aid  a 
mattrass,  served  them  instead  of  bedsteads,  while  their  upper 
garment  served  them  for  a  covering,  and  sovereigns  had  chairs 
of  state  or  thrones  with  footstools.^  (Exod.  xxii.  26, 37.  Deut. 
xxiv.  13.)  This  circumstance  accounts  for  our  Lord^s  com- 
manding the  paralytic  to  take  up  his  bed  and  go  unto  his 
house,  ^att.  ix.  6.)^  The  more  opulent  had  (as  those  in  the 
East  still  have)  fine  carpets,  couches,  or  divans,  and  sofas, 
on  which  they  mc/,^  lay,  and  slept.  (3  Kings  iv.  10.  3  Sam. 
xvii.  38.)  In  later  times  their  couches  were  splendid,  and  the 
frames  inlaid  with  ivory  (Amos  vi.  4.),  and  the  coverlids  rich 
tad  perfumed.  (Prov.  vii.  16,  17.)»  On  these  sofas,  in  the 
latter  ages  of  tiie  Jewish  state  (for  before  the  time  of  Moses 
it  appears  to  have  been  the  custom  to  sit  at  table.  Gen.  idiii. 
33.),  thej  universally  reclined,  when  takinsr  their  meals 
fAmos  VI.  4.  Luke  vii.  36 — 38.) :  restingr  on  toeir  side  with 
their  heads  towards  the  table,  so  that  their  feet  were  accessi- 

1  Jowetl's  Christian  Researches  in  the  Mediterranean,  po.  66^  67. 

•  Parean,  Antiquitas  Hebraica,  p.  363. 

•  Bruning,  A.nUq.  Hebr.  p.  309. 

«  Michaelis's  CommenUrles,  vol.  HI.  pp.  371, 372. 

•  Rae  Wilson's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  118.  dd  edit 

•  Bp.  Lowth  on  Isa.  lii.  2. 

1  "  A  mat  and  pillow  form  all  the  bed  of  the  common  people  In  the  East ; 
and  the  rolling  up  the  one  in  the  other  has  often  struck  me  as  illustrating 
the  command  to  rite,  take  up  thy  bed^  and  toalk.  (Luke  v.  19.  Mark  ii.  4. 
11.)  In  Acts  ix.  34.  Peter  said  to  ^neas,  Ariae  and  tpread  thy  bed  for 
thffwtlf.  David's  bed  (1  Sam.  zlz.  15.)  was  probably  the  duan"  (divan)  '^  or 
raised  bench  with  two  quilts,  one  doubled  and  serving  for  a  mattrass,  and 
the  other  as  a  covering.  It  was  probably  not  unlike  a  sailor's  hammock, 
'  laid  on  the  floor  or  bench."    Callaway's  Oriental  Observations,  p.  21. 

>  A  passage  in  Jeremiah  ziii.  22.  may  in  some  degree  be  explained  by 
the  oriental  mode  of  sitting— /V  the  grteUneMt  of  thine  imqiuty  are  thy 
tkirte  diecoveredf  and  thy  heele  made  bare.  "  I  have  often  been  struck," 
says  Mr.  Jowett.  "  with  the  manner  in  which  a  rreat  man  sits ;  for  ex- 
ample, when  I  visited  the  bashaw,  I  never  saw  his  feet :  they  were  entirely 
drawn  up  under  him,  and  covered  by  his  dress.  This  was  dignified.  To 
see  his  (eet  bis  skirts  must  have  been  discovered :  still  more  so,  in  order 
to  see  the  heels,  which  often  serve  as  the  actual  seat  of  an  OrieniaL"— 
Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  the  Mediterranean,  p.  169. 

•  Jahn  ct  Ackermann,  Arcb«olofla  filblica,  f  4a 


ble  to  one  who  came  behind  the  couch,  as  in  the 
diagram  :-* 


B 


In  which  A  denotes  the  table,  and  c,  c,  c,  the  couches  on 
which  the  guests  reclined.  B  is  the  lower  end,  open  for  ser- 
vants to  enter  and  supply  the  guests.  The  knowledge  of  this 
custom  enables  us  to  understand  the  manner  in  which  John 
leaned  on  the  bosom  of  his  Master  T  John  xiii.  23.),  and  Maiy 
anointed  the  feet  of  Jesus  and  wiped  them  with  her  hair ;  and 
also  the  expression  of  Lazarus  being  carried,  into  Abraham's 
bosom  (Luke  xvi.  23.} :  that  is,  he  was  placed  next  to  Abra- 
ham at  the  splendid  oanquet,  under  the  image  of  which  the 
Jews  represented  the  happy  state  of  the  pious  after  deaUiJo 

Anciently,  splendid  hangings  were  used  in  the  palaces  of 
the  eastern  monarchs,  and  ample  draperies  were  suspended 
over  the  openings  in  the  sides  of  the  apartments,  for  the  two- 
fold purpose  of  affording  air,  and  of  shieldinfir  them  from  the 
sun.  Of  this  description  were  the  costly  han^inss  of  the 
Persian  sovereigns  mentioned  in  Esth.  i.  6. ;  which  passage 
is  confirmed  by  the  account  given  by  Quintus  Curtius  of  tiieir 
superb  palace  at  Persepolis. 

Other  articles  of  necessary  furniture  were,  at  least  in  the 
more  ancient  periods,  both  lew  and  simple.  The  principal 
were  a  hand-mill,  with  which  they  ground  their  com,  a 
kneading-trough,  and  an  oven.  The  HAif]>-Mii.L  resembled 
the  querns,  which,  in  early  times,  were  in  general  use  in  this 
country,  and.  which  still  continue  to  be  us^  in  some  of  the 
more  remote  northern  islands  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  the 
East.  So  essential  were  these  domestic  utensils,  that  the 
Israelites  were  forbidden  to  take  them  in  pledge.  TDcut.  xxiv. 
6.)  The  Kneadino-troughs  (at  least  those  whicn  the  Israel- 
ites carried  with  them  out  of  Egypt,  Exod.xii.  34.)  were  not 
the  cumbersome  articles  now  in  use  among  us,  but  compara- 
tively small  wooden  bowls,  like  those  of  uie  modem  Arabs, 
who,  after  kneading  their  flour  in  them,  make  use  of  them  as 
dishes  out  of  which  they  eat  their  victuals.  The  Oven  was 
sometimes  only  an  earthen  pot  in  which  fire  was  put  to  heat 
it,  and  on  the  outside  of  which  the  batter  or  dough  was  spread, 
and  almost  instantly  baked.  Cakes  of  bread  were  also  o^ed 
by  being  placed  within  the  oven.  Besides  these  two  articles, 
they  must  have  had  different  kinds  of  earthenware  vessels, 
a^pecially  pots  to  hold  water  for  their  various  ablutions. 
While  sitting  upon  the  shattered  wall  which  enclosed  ^<the 
Well  of  Cana"  in  Galilee,  in  February,  1820,  Mr.  Rae  Wil- 
son observed  six  females,  having  their  faces  veiled  (Gen.  xxiv. 
66.  Cant.  v.  7.),  come  down  to  9ie  well,  each  carrying  on  her 
head  a  pot  (John  ii.  6 — 10.),  for  the  purpose  of  being  filled 
with  water:  one  of  whom  lowered  her  pitcher  into  the  well 
and  offered  him  water  to  drink,  preciesly  in  the  same  mannei 
in  which  Rebekah,  many  centuries  before,  had  offered  water 
to  Abraham's  servant.  (Gen.  xxiv.  18.)  These  water-pots 
are  formed  of  clay,  hardened  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  are 
of  a  globular  shape,  large  at  the  mouth,  not  unlike  the  bottles 
used  in  our  country  for  holding  vitriol,  but  not  so  large. 
Many  of  them  have  nandles  attacned  to  the  sides :  and  it  was 
a  wonderful  coincidence  with  Scripture  that  the  vessels 
appeared  to  contain  much  about  the  same  quantity  as  those 
which,  the  evangelist  informs  us,  were  employed  on  occasion 
of  the  marriage  which  was  honoured  by  the  Saviour's  pre- 
sence ;  namely,  three  firkins,  or  twelve  gallons  each."  About 

>•  Robinson's  Greek  Lexicon,  voce  l^Kmf. 

"  Raa  Wilson's  TrmTels  in  the  Holjr  Land^  *c.  toL  ii.  pp.  3^  1  3d  editioa 
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tventyyean  before,  like  Rot.  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke,  while  exploit 
lag  the  mina  of  Caoa  in  Galilee,  saw  several  large  maaay 
alone  water-pots,  answering  the  deecription  given  of  the 
ancient  vessels  of  the  country  (John  ii.  6.) ;  not  preserved  nor 
exhibited  as  relics,  but  lying  about,  disregard^  by  the  pre- 
aent  inhabitants  as  antiquities  with  whose  original  use  they 
were  acquainted.  From  their  anpearance,  and  the  number  of 
them,  it  was  quite  evident  that  the  practice  of  keeping  water 
in  large  stone  pots,  each  holdingr  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
seven  gallons,  was  once  common  m  the  country  .>  In  the  later 
times  <3'  the  Jewish  polity,  Baskbts  formed  a  necessary  article 
of  furaitnre  to  the  Jews ;  who,  when  travelling  either  among 
the  Gentiles  or  the  Samaritans,  were  accustomed  to  carry 
their  pioyisions  with  Uiem  in  m<^#m,  baskets,  in  order  to  avoid 
defilement  by  eating  with  strangers.'  Large  sacks  are  still, 
as  they  anciently  were  (John  ix.  11.  Gen.  xliv.  1 — 3.),  em- 
]>loyea  for  carrying  provisions  and  baggage  of  every  descrip- 
tion.' 

Bowls,  cops,  and  drinking  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  it 
appears  from  1  Kings  x.  21.  were  usea  in  the  courts  of 
pnnces ;  but  the  mSlem  Arabs,  as  the  Jewish  people  an- 
ciently did,  keep  their  water,  milk,  wine,  and  other  liquors, 
in  BoTTLKS  maoe  of  skins,  which  are  chiefly  of  a  red  colour 
(Exod.  xxT.  5.) ;  and  their  mouths  are  closed  by  slips  of 
wood,  that  tfaey  may  contain  milk  or  other  liquids.^  These 
bottles,  when  old,  are  frequently  rent,  but  are  capable  of  be- 
ing repaired,  by  being  bound  up  or  pieced  in  various  ways. 
Of  this  description  were  the  wine  boUlea  of  the  Gibeonites^  old 
and  rent,  and^  hound  up.  (Josh.  ix.  4.)  As  new  wine  was 
liable  to  ferment,  and,  conseauently,  would  burst  the  old 
skins,  all  prudent  persons  would  put  it  into  new  skins.  To 
this  Bsage  our  Lord  alludes  in  Matt.  ix.  17.  Mark  ii.  22.  and 
Luke  V.  37,  38.  Botties  of  skin,  it  is  well  known,  are  still 
in  use  in  Spain,  where  titey  are  called  Borraehaa.*  As  the 
Arabs  make  fires  in  their  tents,  which  have  no  chimneys, 
they  most  be  greatly  incommoded  by  the  smoke,  which 
blackens  all  their  utensils  and  taints  their  skins.  David, 
when  driven  from  the  court  of  Saul,  compares  himself  to  a 
bolile  in  the  smoke.  (Psal.  cxix.  83.^  He  must  have  felt 
acutely,  when  he  was  driven  from  the  vessels  of  gold  and 
silver  in  the  palace  of  Saul,  to  live  like  an  Arab,  and  drink 
out  of  a  smoky  leathern  bottle.  His  lan^iage  is,  as  if  he  had 
said, — **^  My  present  appearance  is  as  different  from  what  it 
was  when  I  owelt  at  court,  as  the  furniture  of  a  palace  differs 
from  that  of  a  poor  Arab's  tent.*'  Apartments  were  lighted 
by  means  of  Lamps,  which  were  fed  with  olive  oil,  and  were 
commonly  placed  upon  elevated  stands.  (Matt.  v.  15.)  The 
lampM  of  Gideon's  soldiers  (Judg.  vii.  16.%  and  those  of  the 
wise  and  foolish  virgins  (Matt.  xxv.  1 — 10.),  were  of  a  dif- 
ferent sort.  They  were  a  kind  of  torches  or  flambeaux  made 
of  iron  or  earthenware,  wrapped  about  with  old  linen, 
moistened  from  time  to  time  with  oil.> 


V.  In  progress  of  time,  as  men  increased  upon  the  eaitb, 
and  found  themselves  less  safe  in  their  detached  tents,  they 
began  to  live  in  society,  and  fortified  their  simple  dwellings 
by  surrounding  them  with  a  ditch,  and  a  rude  breastwork, 
or  wall,  whence  they  could  hurl  stones  against  their  enemies. 
Hence  arose  villages,  towns,  and  'Citiks,  of  which  Cain  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  builder.  In  the  time  of  Moses, 
the  cities  of  the  Canaanites  were  both  numerous  and  strongly 
fortified.  (Num.  xiii.  28.)  In  the  lime  of  David,  when  the 
number  of  the  Israelites  was  greatly  increased,  their  cities 
must  have  proportionably  increased  ;  and  the  vast  population 
which  (we  nave  already  seen)  Palestine  maintainea  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans  is  a  proof  both  of  the  size  and  number 
of  their  cities.  The  principal  strength  of  the  cities  in  Pales- 
tine consisted  in  their  situation  :  they  were  for  the  mostpart 
erected  on  mountains  or  other  eminences  which  were  diffi- 
cult of  access ;  and  the  weakest  places  were  strengthened  by 
fortifications  and  walls  of  extraordinary  thickness. 

The  streets  in  the  Asiatic  cities  do  not  exceed  from  two  to 
four  cubits  in  breadth,  in  order  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  may 
be  kept  off;  but  it  is  evident  that  they  must  have  formerly 
been  wider,  firom  the  fact  that  carriages  were  driven  throuen 
them,  which  are  now  very  seldom,  if  ever,  to  be  seen  in  the 
East.  The  houses,  however,  rarely  stand  together,  and 
most  of  them  have  spacious  gardens  annexed  to  tnem.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  almost  incredible  tract  of  land, 
which  Nineveh  and  Babylon  are  said  to  have  covered,  coula 
have  been  filled  with  houses  closely  standing  together :  an 
cient  writers,  indeed,  testify  that  almost  a  thira  part  of  Baby 
Ion  was  occupied  by  fields  and  gardens. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  world  the  Markxts  were  held  at 
or  near  the  Gates  of  the  Cities  (which,  we  have  already 
seen,^  were  the  seats  of  justice),  generally  within  the  walls, 
though  sometimes  without  them.  Here  commodities  were 
exposed  to  sale,  either  in  the  open  air  or  in  tents  (2  Kings 
vii.  18.  2  Chron.  xviii.  9.  Job  xxix.  7.)  :  but  in  the  time  of 
Christ,  as  we  learn  from  Josephus,  the  markets  were  en- 
closed in  the  same  manner  as  the  modem  eastern  bazars, 
which  are  shut  at  night,  and  where  the  traders'  shops 
are  disposed  in  rows  or  streets ;  and  (in  large  towns)  the 
dealers  in  particular  commodities  are  confin^  to  particular 
streets. 

The  Gatks  of  the  Cities,  and  the  vacant  places  next  ad- 
jacent to  them,  must  have  been  of  considerable  size ;  for  we 
read  that  Ahab  king  of  Israel  assembled  four  hundred  false 
prophets  before  himself  and  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah,  in 
the  Gate  of  Samaria.  (I  Kings  xxii.  10.)  And  besides  these 
prophets,  we  may  reaaily  conclude  tliat  each  of  these  mo 
narchs  had  numerous  attendants  in  waiting.  Over  or  by  the 
side  of  many  gates  there  were  towers,  in  which  watchmen 
were  stationed  to  observe  what  was  going  on  at  a  distance. 
(2  Sam.  xviii.  24.  33.)« 


CHAPTER  II. 


ON   THE    DRESS   OP   THE    JEWS.' 


L  Drets  in  the  early  Agt9. — ^It.  Tunic. — ^III.  Upper  Garment. — Other  Article*  of  Apparel. — IV.  Covering*  for  the  Head. — 
Mode  of  dreuing  the  Hair. — ^V.  SandaU, — VI.  Seala  or  Signett,  and  Hingt* — VII.  Some  Article*  of  Female  Apparel 
elucidated. — Complexion  of  the  Women. — ^VIII.  Rending  of  Garmentt,  a  Sign  of  Mourning. — IX.  JSTumeroue  Change*  of 
Apparel  deemed  a  nece**artf  Part  of  their  Treasure. 


I.  In  the  early  ages,  the  dress  of  mankind  was  very  sim- 
ple. Skins  of  animals  furnished  the  first  materials  (Gen. 
lii.  21.  Heb.  xi.  37.),^°  which,  as  men  increased  in  numbers 
and  civilization,  were  exchanged  for  more  costly  articles, 
made  of  wool  and  flax,  of  whicn  they  manufactured  woollen 
and  linen  garments  (Lev.  xiii.  47.    Prov.  xxxi.  13.)  ;  after- 

>  TraTel%  toL  ii.  p.  44&  •  Kuin6el,  on  Matt  zIt.  19. 

•  Rae  Wilmn'a  Trayels,  voL  I.  pp.  175, 176.      «  Ibid.  toI.  i.  p.  176. 

•  lianner'B  Obt^rvalions,  vol.  I.  p.  217.  See  also  vol.  ii.  pp.  135— 13R.  for 
rarions  remarks  illaitrative  of  the  natare  of  the  drinldng  vessels  anciently 
Id  aso  amonjE  the  Jews. 

•  Jahn  et  Ackermano,  ArdMBd.  BibL  1 40.  Calmet's  Dictionary,  voce 
Lamua. 

^  Hee  p.  64.  mpra. 

•  Bmnine,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  279-481.  Calmet,  Dissertations,  toni.  1.  pp. 
31V-.'no.  Jahn  et  Ackermaon,  ArchieoL  Bibl.  f  41.  Pareau,  AnU  Hebr. 
pp.  367—371. 

•  The  principaJ  authorities  for  this  chapter  are  Calmet's  Dissertation  stir 
Ip«  Habits  des  Ilebreox,  Dissert,  torn.  i.  pp.  337—371.;  and  Pareau, 
Anriaiiitaa  flebraica,  pp.  371—386. 

<■  Mr  Rae  Wilson  met  with  some  Ambs,  residing  near  the  (so  called) 
village  of  Jeremiah,  who  were  clothed  in  *heep  and  goat  •kimty  open  at 
the  neck.    Travela  la  the  Holy  Land,  Ac.  voL  L  p.  189.  3d  edition. 


wards  fine  linen,  and  silk,  dyed  with  purple,  scarlet,  and 
crimson,  became  the  usual  apparel  of  the  more  opulent. 
(2  Sam.  i.  24.  Prov.  xxxi.  22.  Luke  xvi.  19.)  In  the  more 
early  ages,  garments  of  various  colours  were  in  great  esteem : 
such  was  Joseph's  robe,  of  which  his  envious  brethren  strip- 
ped him,  when  they  resolved  to  sell  him."  (Gen.  xxxvii.  23.) 
Robes  of  various  colours  were  likewise  appropriated  to  the 
virgin  daughters  of  kings  (2  Sam.  xiii.  18.),  who  also  wore 
richly  embroidered  vests.  (Psal.  xlv.  13,  14. V>  It  appears 
that  the  Jewish  garments  were  worn  pretty  long ;  for  it.  is 
mentioned  as  an  aggpravation  of  the  affront  done  to  David's 
ambassadors  by  the  king  of  Ammon,  that  he  cut  off  their 
garments  m  the  middle^  even  to  their  buttock*.  (2  Sam.  x.  4.) 
The  dress  of  the  Jews,  in  the  ordinary  ranks  of  life,  was 
simple  and  nearly  uniform.    John  the  Baptist  had  hi*  raiment 

*i  A  coat  of  many  colours  is  as  much  esteemed  in  some  parts  of  Pales> 
tine  at  this  day  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Jacob,  and  of  Sisera.  Bucking* 
ham's  Travels  among  the  Arab  Tribes,  p.  31.    Emerson's  lieUers  from  th« 


iE^ean,  vol.  ii.  p.  31. 
«•  Jahn  et  Ackermann,  ff  llfi^  U9. 
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ON  THfi  VtttBB  O]^  TKA  J^WS. 


tPxmT  IT* 


.1/  eanuhi*  hair  (Matt  iii.  4.)r-«ot  of  fhe  fine  hair  of  that 
animal  which  is  wrought  into  camlets  ^in  imitation  of 
whieh,  thouffh  made  of  wool,  is  the  Endish  camlet),  but  of 
the  long  and  shaggy  hair  of  camels,  which  in  the  East  is 
manufoctured  into  a  coarse  stuff  like  that  anciently  worn  by 
monks  and  anchorets.* 

It  is  evident,  from  the  prohibition  against  chanffing  the 
dresses  of  the  two  sexes,  that  in  tiie  time  of  Moses  there  was 
a  difference  between  the  gaiments  worn  respectivel^r  by  men 
and  women ;  but  in  what  that  difference  consisted  it  is  now 
impossible  to  determine.  The  fashion,  too,  of  their  apparel 
does  not  appear  to  have  continued  always  the  same;  for, 
before  ^e  first  subvereion  of  the  Jewish  monarchy  by  Nebu^ 
chadnezzar,  ^eran^rere  some  who  delighted  to  wear  titrange 
(that  is,  foreign)  apparel.  In  every  age,  however,  there 
were  certain  garments  (as  there  still  are  m  the  East)  which 
were  common  to  both  sexes,  though  their  shape  was  some- 
what different. 

n.  The  simplest  and  most  ancient  was  the  Tuinc,  or  inner 
garment,  which  was  worn  next  the  body.  At  first,  it  seems 
to  have  been  a  large  linen  cloth,  which  hung  down  to  the 
knees,  but  which  was  afterwards  better  ada]^t&d  to  the  form 
of  the  body,  and  was  sometimes  furnished  with  sleeves.  The 
tunics  of  the  women  were  larger  than  those  worn  by  men. 
Ordinarily  they  were  compost  of  two  breadths  of  cloth 
sewed  togedier ;  hence  thoee  which  were  woven  whole,  or 
witiiout  seam  on  the  sides  or  shoulders,  were  greatly 
esteemed.  Such  was  the  tunic  or  coat  of  Jesus  Christ  men- 
tioned in  John  xix.  23.  A  similar  tunic  was  worn  by  the 
hidi-priest.'  This  garment  was  &stened  round  the  loins, 
whenever  activity  was  required,  by  a  sirdle.  (2  Kings  iv.  29. 
Jt^n  xxi.  7.  Acts  xii.  8.)  The  prophets  and  poorer  class 
of  people  wore  leathern  nrdles  (2  Kings  i.  8.  Matt.  iii.  4.), 
as  18  still  the  case  in  the  East ;  but  the  girdles  of  the  opulent, 
especially  those  worn  by  women  of  quality,  were  composed 
ofmore  precious  materials,  and  were  more  skilfully  wrought 
(Ezek.  xvi.  10.  Isa.  iii.  24.)  The  girdles  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  East,  Dr.  Shaw  informs  us,  are  usually  of  woreted, 
very  aitfiilly  woven  into  a  variety  of  figures,  sirch  as  the  rich 
ffirdles  of  the  virtuous  virgins  may  be  supposed  to  have  been. 
fProv.  xxxi.  24.)  They  are  made  to  fola  several  times  about 
the  body ;  one  end  of  which  being  doubled  back,  and  sown 
along  the  edses,  serves  Ihem  for  a  purse,  agreeably  to  the 
acceptation  of  imn  in  the  Scriptures  (Matt  x.  9.  Maik  viii. 
6.  wnere  it  is  rendered  a  purse).  The  Turks  make  a  further 
use  of  these  jgirdles,  by  fixing  therein  their  knives  and 
poniards :  whifit  the  Ho^ias,  t.  e.  the  writers  and  secretaries, 
auspend  in  the  same  their  inkhoms  $  a  custom  as  old  as  the 
prophet  Exekiel,  who  mentions  (ix.  2.)  a  perton  dotAed  m 
whtte  linenj  with  an  inkhom  upon  hU  loins,* 

m.  Over  the  tunic  was  wom  a  larger  vest,  or  Upna 
Garment.  It  was  a  piece  of  cloth  nearly  square,  like  the 
hykes  or  blankets  woven  by  the  Barbary  women,  about  six 
yards  long,  and  five  or  six  feet  broad.  The  two  comers, 
which  were  thrown  over  the  shoulders,  were  called  the 
skirU^  litendly,  the  unnga  of  the  garment  (1  Sam.  xv,  11. 
xxiv.  4,  5.  11.  Hag.  ii.  12.  Zech.  viii.  23.)  This  ffarment 
serves  ^e  Kabyles  or  Arabs  for  a  complete  dress  in  the  day ; 
and  as  they  sleep  in  their  raiment  (as  the  Israelites  did  of 
old,  Deut  xxiv.  13.)  it  likewise  serves  them  for  their  bed 
and  covering  in  the  night  "  It  is  a  loose,  but  troublesome 
kind  of  garment,  being  frequently  disconcerted  and  falling  to 
the  ground,  so  that  the  person  who  wears  it  is  every  moment 
obliged  to  tuck  it  up,  and  fold  it  anew  around  his  body. 
This  shows  Uie  great  use  of  a  girdle  whenever  they  are 
engaged  in  any  active  employment,  and  the  force  ol  the 
Scripture  injunction  alludinjg  to  it,  of  having  our  him  girded^ 
in  order  to  set  about  it  The  method  of  wearing  these  gar- 
ments, with  the  use  to  which  they  are  at  other  times  put  in 
serving  for  coverlids  to  their  beds,  leads  us  to  infer  tiiat  Ae 
finer  sort  of  them  (such  as  are  wom  by  the  ladies  and  by 
persons  of  distinction)  are  the  pepku  of  the  ancients.  Ruth^s 
veil,  which  held  six  measures  of  barley  (Ruth  iii.  15.), 
might  bo  of  the  like  fiishion,  and  have  served  extraordinarily 
for  ^e  same  use ;  as  were  also  the  clothes  trtt  i/xamtt^  the 
upper  garments)  of  the  Israelites  (Exod.  xii.  34.),  in  which 
they  folded  up  their  kneading-troughs :  as  the  Moors.  Arabs, 
ana  Kabyles  do,  to  this  day,  things  of  the  like  burden  and 

•  On  tbia  sal»j6ct  we  Oapt.  UghPiTraTeb  to  Enypt,  Ae.  p.  136.  and  Mr. 
lforler'8  Second  Jonrnej  in  Penta.  p.  44.  Chardin  aaeurei  na,  that  the 
modern  Dervisea  wear  garmcnta  of  coarae  camela'  hair  and  alao  great 
leathern  cirdlea.    Harmefs  Oba.  toL  Ii.  p.  487. 

•  Joaenhoa,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  Hi.  c.  7.  4  4. 

•  «baw*a  Trayela,  wl.  L  pp.  409, 410.  8to.  edit 


incumbrance  in  their  hykes.  Instead  of  the  jihula  that  was 
used  by  tlie  Romans,  the  Arabs  join  together  with  thread  or 
a  wooden  bodkin  the  two  upper  comers  of  this  garment ;  and 
after  having  placed  them  first  over  one  of  their  shoulders, 
they  dien  told  the  rest  of  it  about  their  bodies.  The  outer 
fold  serves  them  firequently  instead  of  an  apron,  wherein  they 
carry  herbs,  leaves,  com,  &c.,  and  may  illustrate  several 
allusions  made  thereto  in  Scripture ;  as  gathering  the  lap  full 
of  wild  gourds  (3  Kings  iv.  39.),  rendering  seven-fold,  gtmn^ 
good  metuurt  into  the  bosom  (Psalm  cxxix.  7.  Luke  vi.  38.), 
and  shaking  the  iap.*^  (Neh.  v.  IS.V  It  waa  theoe  ijuvm, 
or  upper  gaiments,  which  the  Jewish  populace  strewed  in  the 
road  dunng  Christ^s  triumphant  progress  to  Jcrasalem. 
(Matt  xxi.  8.)  A  person  divested  ofmis  garment,  confomia- 
bly  to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  is  said  to  be  naked,  (3  Sam.  vi.  SO. 
John  xxi.  7.)  By  the  MotRiic  constitution,  in  Num.  xv. 
37 — 40.,  the  Israelitss  were  enjoined  to  put  fringes  on  the 
borders  of  their  upper  garments  that  they  might  remember  a  A 
the  eommandments  of  the  Lord  to  do  them,  A  similar  exhorta- 
tion is  recorded  in  Deut  vi.  8.  compared  with  Exod.  xiii.  16. 
But,  in  succeeding  ages,  these  injunctions  were  abused  to 
superstitious  purposes ;  and  among  tlie  chaffges  alleged 
ag^nst  the  Pharisees  by  Jesus  Chnst,  is  that  of  enlarging 
meir  Phylaotbries,  and  the  fringes  of  their  garments  (Matt 
xxiii.  5.^,  as  indicating  their  pretensions  to  a  more  stadiotis 
and  perfect  observance  of  the  law.  These  phylacteries  cod^ 
sisted  of  four  strips  or  scrolls  of  parchment,  or  Che  dressed 
skin  of  some  clean  animal,  inscribed  with  four  paragraphs  of 
the  law,  iakfftk  from  Exod.  xiii.  1 — 10.  and  xiii.  11—16. 
Deut  vi.  4 — 9.  and  xi.  13 — 31.  all  inclusive, ;  which  tiie 
Pharisees,  intemrettng  literally  (as  do  te  modem  rabbins) 
Deut  vi.  8.  and  other  similar  passages,  tied  to  the  fronts  or 
their  caps  and  on  their  arms,  and  also  inscribed  on  their  door» 
posts.  These  phylacteries  were  regarded  as  amulets,  or,  at 
least,  as  efficacious  in  keeping  off  evil  spirits,  whence  tlieir 
Greek  name  •ux^wnrpM,  firom  ^oxa»m»,  to  guard  or  preserve. 
The  practice  of  inscribing  passages  of  the  Koran  upon  the 
door-poets  of  their  houses  is  said  to  be  still  continued  by  tiie 
Mohammedans  in  Judaea  and  Syria.*  The  nfosmht^  hem,  or 
border  of  Christ's  garment,  out  of  which  a  faealii^  power 
issued  to  the  disesMd  who  touched  it  (Matt  ix.  30.  xiv.  36. 
Mark  vi.  56.  Luke  viii.  44.),  was  the  fringe  which  he  wore, 
in  obedience  to  the  law. 

The  Xx«fcor,  chlamys,  or  scarlet  robe  with  which  oar  S»* 
viour  was  arrayed  in  mock  majesty  (Matt  xxvii.  38.  31.), 
was  a  scarlet  robe  wom  by  the  itoman  soldiers.  The  2tom 
was  a  flowing  robe  reaching  to  the  feet,  and  wom  by  persons 
of  distinction.  (Marie  xii.  38.  xvi.  5.  Luke  xv.  33.  xx.  46. 
Rev.  vi.  11.  vii.  9. 13, 14.)  The  ^Mm  was  a  linen  vpf^t 
garment,  worn  by  the  Orientals  in  summer  and  by  night,  in- 
stead of  the  usual  tfuwn,  (Maik  xiv.  51, 530  1^  ^^  ^^ 
ufed  as  an  envelope  for  dean  bodies.  (Matt  xzvil.  59.  Mark 
XV.  46.  Luke  xxiii.  53.)  The  «wx0m,8  or  doak  (3  Tim.  It. 
13.\  was  the  same  as  Uiepenula  of  the  Romans,  via.  a  tra* 
veiling  cloak  with  a  hood  to  protect  the  wearer  acainst  tha 
weather.'  The  ZeMf«^«or,  or  handkerehief,  oorresponded  to  the 
KA^AfpMTftv  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  sudarium  of  the  Romana, 
from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Chaldaeans  and  Syrians  with 
greater  latitude  of  signification,  and  was  used  to  denote  any 
Unen  cloth.  (John  xi.  44.  xx.  7.  Acts  xix.  13.)  The  Sifuur- 
Tvey  (semicinctium^,  or  apron,  passed  also  from  the  Romaoa : 
it  was  made  of  linen,  surrounded  half  the  body  (Acts  xix. 
13.),  and  corresponded  nearly  to  the  ntfi(m/Mt  of  the  Greeks.' 
Whenever  the  men  journeyed,  a  staff  was  a  necessary  accom- 
paniment (Gen.  xxxii.  10.  xxxviii.  18.  Matt  x.  10.  Mark 
vi.  8.) 

IV.  Originally,  men  had  no  other  Covbrino  for  the  Head 
than  that  which  nature  itself  supplied, — ^the  htdr,  Calmet 
is  of  opinion,  that  the  Hebrews  never  wore  any  diess  or 
covering  on  their  heads :  David,  when  driven  from  Jerasa- 
lem  (he  urges),  fled  with  his  head  covered  with  his  upper 
garment ;  and  Absalom  would  not  have  been  suspended  among 
ttie  boughs  of  an  oak  by  his  hair,  if  he  had  wom  a  covering. 
(3  Sam.  xvi.  30.  xviii.  9.)    But  may  not  these  have  been 

•  fiRiaw'B  Travels,  vol.  I.  pp.  404—406. 

•  CMmet's  Wationmrf,  toce  Phytaeterim.  Roblnaon's  Greek  Lejdcon. 
voce  «vA.«itTiipic».  Respecting  Uie  phyUcteries  of  the  modern  Jewi,  m. 
Allen  baa  collected  much  curious  information.  Modem  Judaism,  pp.  SM 
—318.  In  the  BibHoCheca  Suasetiana  there  la  a  deecripiioa  of  three  Jewish 
phylactexlea,  whieh  are  preserved  among  fhe  Md8.  to  the  library  of  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex.  Bibl  Sussex  vol  1.  part  L  pp.  zzztL 
— zzzlz. 

•  Bobiaaon's  Lexicon,  vodbu. 

t  Adam's  Roman  Antkmitiea,  p.  386. 

•  Valpy's  Or.  Teat  onLoke  jdx. fia  iihI  Aeli sU.  18. 
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ftrtienlar  cmet  David  went  vp  A«  Mount  of  Olives,  as  a 
mourner  and  a  fogidTe;  and  AbsaToxn,  fleeing  in  battle, 
miglit  have  loet  his  cap  or  bonnet.  It  is  certain,  that  the 
^n  (TaoRiFa),  or  turban,  was  common  both  to  men  and  wo- 
Aeo.  (Job  xxix.  14.  laa.  iii.  33.) 

iMog  hair  was  m  great  esteem  among  the  Jews.  The  hair 
of  Absalom's  head  was  of  snch  prodigious  length,  that  in  his 
ibght,  when  defeated  in  battle,  as  he  was  ridinff  with  great 
speed  under  the  trees,  it  caught  hold  of  one  of  the  boughs ; 
in  ooBseqneaoe  of  which  he  was  lifted  off  his  saddle,  and  his 
■wle  nmning  from  beneath  him,  left  him  suspended  in  the 
air,  unable  to  extricate  himself.  (3  Sam.  zniL  9.)  The 
ploekin^  off  the  hair  was  a  great  disgrace  among  the  Jews; 
and,  therefore,  Nehemiah  punished  in  this  manner  those 
Jews  who  had  been  guilty  of  inegular  marriages,  in  order  to 
fiat  thena  to  the  greater  shame.  (Neb.  xiii.  &.)  Baldness 
was  also  considered  as  a  disg^race.  (2  Sam.  xiv.  26.  3  Kings 
iuSX  laa.  iii.  34.)  On  festive  occasions,  the  more  opulent 
perfumed  their  hair  with  fragrant  unguents.  (Psal.  xxiii.  5. 
Bccl.  ix.  8.  Matt  vi.  17.  xxvi.  7.)  And  it  should  seem, 
from  Cant.  v.  11.,  that  black  hair  was  considered  to  be  the 
most  beautiful. 

Hie  Jewa  w<»e  thdr  beards  very  long,  as  we  may  see 
from  the  example  of  the  ambassadors,  whom  David  sent  to 
the  kin^  of  the  Ammonites,  and  whom  that  ill-advised  king 
eansed  to  be  shaved  by  way  of  affront  (3  Sam.  x.  4.)  And 
as  the  shavinff  of  them  was  accounted  a  great  indignity,  so 
the  cutting  off  half  their  beards,  which  made  them  still  more 
radiculous,  was  a  great  addition  to  the  affront,  in  a  country 
where  beards  were  held  in  such  great  veneration. 

la  die  East,  especially  among  the  Arabs  and  Turks,  the 
besrd  ia  even  now  reckoned  the  greatest  ^ornament  of  a  man, 
and  is  not  trimmed  or  shayen,  except  in  cases  of  extreme 
crief:  dM  hand  is  almost  constantly  employed  in  smoothing 
&•  beard  and  keeping  it  in  order,  and  it  is  often  perfumed  ss 
If  it  w«ne  sacred.  Thus,  we  read  of  the  fragrant  oil,  which 
lan  down  from  Aaron's  beard  to  the  skirts  of  his  gaimenU 
(Psal.  exxxlii.  3.  Exod.  xxx.  SO.)*  A  shaven  beard  is  re- 
lated to  be  nuMe  unsightly  than  the  loss  of  a  nose;  and  a 
man  who  nossesses  a  reverend  beard  is,  in  their  opinion,  inr 
capable  of^  acting  dishonestly*  If  they  wish  to  affirm  any 
Hung  with  peculiar  s<demni^,  they  swear  by  their  beard; 
and  when  tbey  express  their  good  wishes  for  any  one,  they 
Bake  use  of  die  ensuing  formula^Goef  pruervt  thy  bUued 
heard  S  From  these  instances,  which  serve  to  elucidate 
asany  other  passages  of  the  Bible  besides  that  above  quoted, 
we  aaay  readily  underetand  the  full  extent  of  the  disgrace 
wantonly  inflicted  bj  the  Ammonitish  kinff,  in  catting  off 
half  the  beards  of  David's  ambassadons.  iNiebuhr  relates, 
thai  if  any  one  cut  off  his  besrd,  after  having  recited  a/o/Ao, 
or  prayer,  which  is  considered  in  the  nature  of  a  vow  never 
to  eat  it  off,  he  is  liable  to  be  severely  punished,  and  also  to 
become  the  laughinMtock  of  (hose  who  profess  his  faith. 
Tlie  same  trsvefler  rasalso  recorded  an  instance  of  a  modern 
Arab  prince  having  treated  a  Penian  envoy  in  the  same  man- 
ner aa  Haaan  treated  David's  ambassadore,  which  brought  a 
powerful  army  upon  him  in  the  yesr  1765.'  The  not  trim- 
aoiag  of  the  beard  vras  one  of  the  indications  by  which  the 
Jewa  expressed  their  mourning.  (3  Sam.  xix.  34.) 

^  All  the  Grecian  and  Roman  women,  without  distinction, 
wore  their  hair  long.  On  this  they  lavished  all  their  art, 
disposing  it  in  various  forms,  and  embellishing  it  with  divera 
omaments.  In  the  ancient  medals,  statues,  and  basso-re- 
Uevoe,  we  behold  those  plaited  tresses  which  the  apostles 
Peter  and  Paul  condemn,  and  see  those  expensive  and  fan- 
tastic decorations  which  the  ladies  of  those  times  bestowed 
npon  their  head-dress.  This  pride  of  braided  and  plaited 
tresses,  this  ostentation  of  jewels,  diisvain  display  of  finery, 
the  apoelles  interdict,  as  proofs  of  a  light  and  little  mind,  and 
inconsistent  with  the  modesty  and  decorem  of  Christian 
women.  St.  Paul,  in  his  first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  in  the 
passage  where  he  condemns  it,  shows  us  in  what  the  pride 
of  female  dress  then  consistedv  /toi//,  says  he,  thai  women 
mdom  tkenuebet  in  nwdegt  appard^  with  ehamefaeedneaa  and 
mfbrieiyj  not  with  BRomKasD  haib,  or  eou),  or  px^sLS,  or 
COSTLY  AsaAT :  bid  (wMeh  beeometh  women  profeuing  godli- 
fleet)  wiih  good  worke,  (l  Tim.  ii.  9.)  St.  Peter  in  like  man- 
ner ordains,  that  the  aiormng  of  the  fair  sex  should  not  be 
so  much  that  outward  adorning  of  PLAiTiNe  the  hair^  and  of 
wearing  ofaaLD*or  MrrriNO  on  or  appaul  :  but  let  it  be  the 
hidden  man  of  the  hearty  in  that  which  is  not  eofTupfc'Me,  even 
the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  qwet  tpirit^  which  tain  the  eight 

■  Bm  WflMD'a  Tnn«to  iatb«  fUkf  Uad,  *o.  vol  L  p.  147. 8d  edlcka. 
•  Dttcript  de  I'AnOd*.  p.  61. 
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of  God  of  great  price,  (1  Pet  iiu  3.)*  On  the  contrary,  the 
men  in  those  times  umversally  wore  their  hair  short,  as  ap- 
pears from  all  the  books,  medals,  and  statues  that  have  been 
transmitted  to  us.  This  circumstance,  which  formed  a  prin- 
cipal distinction  in  dress  between  the  sexes,  happily  illus- 
trates the  following  passage  in  St  Paul  (1  Cor.  xi.  14, 15.) : 
Doth  not  even  nature  itself  teach  you^  thai  if  a  man  have  lono 
BAiR  it  ie  a  shamx  to  Atm.  But  if  a  woman  have  long  BAia 
it  it  a  OLORT  to  her :  for  her  hair  ie  pven  her  for  a  covering, 

**The  Jewish  and  Grecian  ladies,  moreover,  never  ap- 
peared in  public  without  a  veil.  Hence  St.  Paul  severely 
censures  the  Corinthian  women  for  appearing  in  the  church 
without  a  veil,  and  praying  to  God  uncovered,  by  which  they 
threw  off  the  decency  ana  modesty  of  the  sex,  and  exposed 
themselves  and  their  religion  to  the  satire  and  calumny  of 
the  heathens.  The  whole  passage  beautifully  and  clearly 
exhibits  to  the  reader's  ideas  the  distinguismng  customs 
which  then  prevailed  in  the  different  dress  and  appearance 
of  the  sexes."  (Compare  1  Cor.  xi.  13— •16.)^ 

V.  Their  legs  were  bare,  and  on  the  feet  they  wore  San- 
dals, or  soles  made  of  leather  or  of  wood,  and  fastened  around 
the  feet  in  various  ways,  after  the  oriental  fashion,  f  Gen. 
xiv.  33.  Exod.  xii.  11.  Isa.  v.  37.  Mark  vi.  9.  John  i.  37. 
Acto  xii.  8.)  As  luxury  increased,  magnificent  sandals  con- 
stituted, in  the  East,  a  part  of  the  dress  of  both  males  and 
females,  who  could  aftoid  such  a  luxury.  (Cant.  vii.  1« 
Eaek.  xvi.  10.)  The  sandals  of  Judith  were  so  brilliant, 
that,  notwithstending  the  general  splendour  of  her  bracelete, 
rings,  and  necklaces,  these  principally  succeeded  in  capti- 
vating the  ferocious  Holofernes.  (Judith  x.  4.  xvi.  9.)*  On 
entenng  a  sacred  place  it  was  usual  to  lay  them  aside  (Exod. 
iii.  5.  Josh.  v.  15.),  as  is  the  practice  among  tlie  Mohamme- 
dans in  the  East  to  this  day.  When  any  one  entered  a  house, 
it  was  customary  to  teke  off  the  sandals,  and  wash  the  feet. 
(Gen.  xviii.  4.  xix.  3.)  A  similar  custom  obtains  in  India 
at  the  present  time.>  Among  persons  of  some  rank  it  was 
the  oflloe  of  servante  to  take  on  the  sandals  of  gueste,  and 
(after  washing  their  feet)  to  return  them  to  the  ownera  on 
their  departure.  fMatt  iii.  11.  Mark  v.  7.  Luke  iii  16.  John 
xiii.  4,  o.  14 — 16.  1  Tim.  v.  lO.*^  Persons,  who  were  in 
deep  affliction,  went  barefoot  (i  Sam.  xv.  30.  xix.  24.  Isa, 
XX.  2—4.) ;  which,  under  other  cireumstances,  was  consi- 
dered to  be  ignominious  and  servile.  (Deut.  xxv.  9, 10.  Isa. 
xlvii.  3.  Jer.  ii.  25.) 

YI.  Seals  or  Signets,  and  Rings,  were  commonly  worn 
by  both  sexes. 

Pliny'  stotes  that  the  use  of  Seals  or  Signets  was  rare  at  the 
time  of  Ae  Trojan  war ;  but  among  the  Hebrews  they  were 
of  much  greater  antiquity,  for  we  read  that  Judah  left  his 
signet  as  a  pledge  with  Tamar.  (Gen.  xxxviii.  25.)  The 
ancient  Hebrews  wore  their  seals  or  signets,  either  as  rings 
on  their  fingera,  or  as  bracelete  on  their  arms^  a  custom  which 
still  obtains  in  the  East.  Thus  the  bride  in  the  Canticles 
(viii.  6.)  desires  that  the  spouse  would  wear  her  as  a  seal  on 
his  aim.  Occasionslly,  they  were  worn  upon  the'bosom  by 
means  of  an  ornamental  cham  or  ligature  fastened  round  the 
neck.  To  this  custom  there  is  an  allusion  in  Prov.  vl.  21. 
The  expression  to  set  as  a  seal  ujpon  the  hearty  as  a  seal  ujjon 
the  arm  (Cant.  viii.  6.),  is  a  scriptural  expression  denoting 
tiie  cherisning  of  a  true  affection ;  with  the  exhibition  of  those 
constant  attentions  which  bespeak  a  real  attachment.    Com- 

•  Mr.  Emerson's  account  of  th«  dress  of  the  joonger  females  in  the 
hofiwe  of  the  British  coneul  in  the  Isle  of  Milo,  in  the  Levant,  sirilcinglj 
illustrstes  the  above-cited  passages  of  St  Peter.  He  describes  their  hair 
as  being  plaitbd  into  long  triple  bands,  and  then  twisted  ronnd  the  htiad, 
interlaced  with  strings  or  xecnins,  mahmoudls,  and  other  ooldbm  coina^ 
or  left  to  flow  gracefully  behind  them.  They  ^iso  wore  four  or  five  gown« 
and  odier  «akmbmts,  hxapbd  on  with  less  taste  than  profusion,  and  all  ara 
secured  at  (he  waist  by  a  velvet  stomacher,  richly  embroidered^  and  gUt* 
tering  with  gilded  spangles.    (Emerson's  Letters  from  the  JBgean,  voL  M. 

'*  Harwood's  Introd.  to  the  New  Test.  vol.  K.  pp.  101—103. 
■  Dr.  Good's  Sacred  Idyls,  pp.  147.  172.    In  the  East  generally,  and  in 
the  island  of  Ceylon  in  particular,  "the  shoes  of  brides  are  made  of  velvet 
richly  ornamented  with  sold  and  silver,  not  unlike  a  pair  in  the  tower  (of 
London]  worn  by  queen  Elisabeth."   CaUaway's Oriental  Obscnr.  p.  47. 

•  An  intelligent  oriental  traveller  has  the  following  instructive  obeerva* 
tions  on  this  subject :— "  I  never  understood  the  full  meanhig  of  our  Lord'« 
words,  as  recorded  hi  John  xiii.  lU.,  until!  beheld  the  better  sort  of  natives 
return  home  after  perfbrming  their  customary  ablutions.  The  passage 
reads  thus :  '  He  that  Is  washed  needeth  not  save  to  wash  his  feet,  but  ia 
clean  every  whit'  Thus,  as  they  return  to  their  habitations  barefoot,  they 
neeesMully  conhract  in  their  progress  some  portion  of  dust  on  their  feet ; 
and  this  is  universally  the  case,  however  nigh  their  dwellings  may  be  to 
the  river  side.  When  therefore  ther  return,  the  first  thing  they  do  is  to 
mount  a  low  stool,  and  pour  a  small  vessel  of  water  over  their  feet,  to 
cleanse  them  firom  the  soil  thev  may  have  contracted  in  theh-  journey 
homewards ;  if  they  are  of  the  higher  order  of  society,  a  servant  performs 
tt  Ibr  them,  and  then  they  are^  clean  every  whit'"  Btatham^  Indian 
RecoUectionSip.  81.  London,  1832.  lamo. 

«N«t.IilfltHb.ixzill.c.L 
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[Part  IV. 


pare  also  Hag.  ii.  S3.  Jer.  xxzii.  24.  The  Ring  is  men- 
tioned in  Isa.  lii.  31.,  and  also  in  the  parable  of  the  prodigal, 
where  the  father  orders  a  rins  for  his  returning  son  (Luke 
XV.  22.),  and  also  bj  the  apostle  James,  (ii.  2.)  The  com- 
pliment of  a  royal  nng  was  a  token  that  the  person,  to  whom 
It  was  given, was  invested  with  power  and  honour:  thus 
Pharaoh  took  off  his  ring  from  his  hand,  and  put  it  on  Jo- 
seph's. (Gen.  zli.  42.)  And  Ahasuerus  plucked  off  his  ring 
from  his  finger,  and  bestowed  it  on  Haman  (Esther  iii.  10.), 
and  afterwards  on  Mordecai.  (viii.  2.) 

Vn.  Although  the  garments  anciently  worn  by  the  Jews 
were  few  in  number,  yet  their  ornaments  were  manv,  espe- 
cially those  worn  by  tne  women.  The  prophet  Isaian,  when 
reproaching  the  daughters  of  Sion  with  their  luxury  and 
vanity,  ?ives  us  a  particular  account  of  their  female  orna- 
ments. (Isa.  iii.  16—Qi.y  The  most  remarkable  were  the 
following : — 

1.  The  Nose  Jewels  (ver.  21.),  or,  as  Bishop  Lowth 
translates  them,  the  jewels  of  the  nostril.  They  were  rings  set 
with  jewels,  pendent  from  the  nostrils,  like  ear-rings  from  the 
ears,  by  holes  bored  to  receive  them.  Ezekiel,  enumerating 
the  common  ornaments  of  women  of  the  first  rank,  distinctly 
mentions  the  nosejewel  (Ezek.  xvi.  12.  marg.  rendering)  ; 
and  in  an  elegant  Proverb  of  Solomon  (Prov.  xi.  22.)  there 
is  a  manifest  allusion  to  this  kind  of  ornament,  which  shows 
that  it  was  used  in  his  time.  Nose  jewels  were  one  of  the 
love-tokens  presented  to  Rebecca  by  the  servant  of  Abraham 
in  the  name  of  his  master.  (Gen.  xxiv.  22.  where  the  word 
translated  ear-ring  ought  to  have  been  rendered  nose  Jewel,)* 
However  singular  this  custom  may  appear  to  us,  modem 
travellers  attest  its  prevalence  in  the  East  among  women  of 
all  ranks.' 

2.  The  Ear-rino  was  an  ornament  worn  by  the  men  as 
well  as  the  women,  as  appears  from  Gren.  xxxv.  4.  and 
Exod.  xxxii.  2. ;  ana  by  other  nations  as  well  as  the  Jews, 
as  is  evident  from  Num.  xxxi.  50.  and  Judg.  viii.  24.  It 
should  seem  that  this  ornament  had  been  heretofore  used  for 
idolatrous  purposes,  since  Jacob,  in  the  injunction  which  he 
gave  to  his  household,  commanded  them  to  put  away  the 
strange  gods  thai  were  in  their  hands^  and  the  ear-rings  that 
were  m  their  ears,  (Gen.  xxxv.  2.  4.)^  It  appears  that  the 
Israelites  themselves  in  subsequent  times  were  not  free  from 
this  superstition ;  for  Hosea  (ii.  13.)  represents  Jerusalem  as 
having  decked  herself  with  ear-rinjgs  to  Baalim. 

3.  Perfume  Boxes  |[in  our  version  of  Isa.  iii.  20.  rendered 
tabUts)  were  an  essential  article  in  the  toilet  of  a  Hebrew 
lady.  A  principal  part  of  the  delicacy  of  the  Asiatic  ladies 
consists  in  the  use  of  baths,  and  tlie  richest  oils  and  per- 
fumes :  an  attention  to  which  is  in  some  degree  necessary  in 
those  hot  countries.  Frequent  mention  is  made  of  the  rich 
ointments  of  the  bride  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  (iv.  10,  11.) 
The  preparation  for  Esther's  introduction  to  king  Ahasuerus 
was  a  course  of  bathing  and  perfuming  for  a  whole  year :  six 
months  with  oil  of  myrrh^  ana  six  months  with  sweet  odours, 
(Esth.  ii.  12.)  A  diseased  and  loathsome  habit  of  body, 
which  is  denounced  against  the  women  of  Jerusalemr— 

And  there  than  be,  hasteed  of  perftime,  a  putrid  ulcer— 

luLiU.  24.   Bp.LowTH'sTer8ioD. 

instead  of  a  beautiful  skin,  softened  and  made  agreeable  with 
all  that  art  could  devise,  and  all  that  nature,  so  prodigal  in 
those  countries  of  the  richest  perfumes,  could  supply, — ^must 
have  been  a  punishment  the  most  severe,  and  the  most  morti- 
fying to  the  delicacy  of  these  haughty  daughters  of  Sion.^ 

4.  The  Transparent  Garments  (m  our  version  of  Isa.  iii 
23.  rendered  glasses)  were  a  kind  of  silken  dress,  transparent 
like  gauze,  worn  only  by  the  most  delicate  women,  and  by 
such  as  dressed  themselves  more  elegantly  than  became 
women  of  good  character.  This  sort  ofjgarments  was  after- 
wards in  use  both  among  the  Greeks  ana  Romans.^ 

i  Schroeder  has  treated  at  great  length  on  the  various  articles  of  female 
apparel  mentioned  in  Isa.  iii.  16—24.  in  his  Commentariua  Philoloffico- 
Cnticus  de  Vestitu  Molierum  Hebraeaum.  Lug.  Bat.  1736.  4to. 

•  Op.  Lowth  on  laaiah,  vol.  11.  p.  47. 

■  Ibid.  voL  ii.  p.  4a  Harmer't  Observations,  vol.  iv.  pp.  316—320.  In  the 
East  Indies,  a  small  jewel,  in  form  resembling  a  rose,  ornaments  one 
nostril  of  even  the  poorest  Malabar  woman.  Callawaj's  Oriental  Obser- 
vations, p.  48. 

«  It  is  probable  that  the  ear-rings,  or  jewels,  worn  by  Jacob's  house- 
hold, had  been  consecrated  to  superstitious  purposes,  and  worn,  perhaps^ 
as  a  kind  of  amulet.  It  appears  that  rings,  whether  on  the  ears  or  nose, 
were  first  superstitiously  worn  in  honour  of  false  gods,  and  probablv  of 
the  sun,  whose  circular  form  they  might  be  designed  to  represent.  Mai- 
mooidcs  mentions  rings  and  vessels  of  this  kind,  with  the  image  of  the 
■on,  moon,  &c.  impressed  on  them.  These  superstitious  objecu  were 
concealed  by  Jacob  in  a  place  known  only  to  himselC  Grotius  on  Gen. 
Mxxv.  4.    Calmet's  Dictionary,  vol.  ii.  voce  Bing. 

•  Bp.  Lowth's  Isaiah,  vol  ii.  pp.^9,  60.  •  Ibid.  p^49. 


5.  Another  female  ornament  was  a  Chaik  about  the  neek 
rEzek.  xvi.  11.),  which  appears  to  have  been  used  also  by 
the  men,  as  may  be  inferred  iirom  Prov.  i.  9.  This  was  a 
general  ornament  in  all  the  eastern  countries :  thus  Pharaoh 
IS  said  to  have  put  a  chain  of  eold  about  Josef's  neck  (Gen. 
xli.  42.)  ;  and  Belshazzar  din  the  same  to  Daniel  (Dan.  v. 
29.)  ;  and  it  is  mentioned  with  several  other  thingB  as  part 
of  the  Midianitish  spoil.  TNunu  xxxi.  50.)  Further,  the 
arms  or  wrists  were  adomea  with  hracekts :  these  are  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  female  ornaments  used  by  the  Jews  (Ezek. 
xvi.  11.),  and  were  part  of  Rebecca's  present.  They  were 
also  worn  by  men  ot  any  considerable  ngure,  for  we  read  of 
Judah's  bracelets  (Gen.  xxxviii.  18.),  and  of  those  worn  by 
Saul.  (2  Sam.  i.  10.) 

6.  We  read  in  Exod.  xxxviii.  8.  of  the  women's  Looking 
Glasses,  which  were  not  made  of  what  is  now  called 
glass,  but  of  polished  brass,  otherwise  these  Jewish  women 
could  not  have  contributed  ^em  towards  the  making  of  the 
brazen  laver,  as  is  there  mentioned.  Id  later  times,  mirrors 
were  made  of  other  polished  metal,  which  at  best  could  only 
reflect  a  very  obscure  and  imperfect  image.  Hence  St.  Paul^ 
in  a  very  apt  and  beautiful  simile,  describes  the  defective 
and  limited  knowledge  of  the  present  state  by  that  opaaue 
and  dim  representation  of  objects,  which  those  mirrors  exhi- 
bited. Now  we  see  it  vnjcr^jt  by  means  of  a  mirror y  darklv; 
not  through  a  glassy  as  in  our  version  of  1  Cor.  xiiL  12. ;  for 
telescopes,  as  every  one  knows,  are  a  very  late  invention. 

7.  To  the  articles  of  apparel  above  enumerated  may  be 
added  Feet  Rings.  (Isa.  iii.8.  in  our  version  rendered  tink- 
ling ORNAMENTS  about  the  feet.)  Most  of  these  articles 
of  female  apparel  are  still  in  use  in  the  EasL  The  East 
Indian  women,  who  accompanied  the  Indo-Aoglican  army 
from  India  to  Egypt,  wore  large  rings  in  their  noses,  and  sil- 
ver cinctures  about  their  ankles  and  wrists,  their  faces  being 
painted  above  the  eyebrows.  In  Persia  and  Arabia,  also,  it  is 
well  known  thaVthe  women  paint  their  faces  and  wear  gold 
and  silver  rinss  about  their  ankles,  which  are  full  of  httie 
bells  that  tinlue  as  they  walk  or  trip  along.  Cingalese  chil- 
dren often  wear  rings  about  their  ankles ;  Malabar  and  Moor 
children  wear  rings,  hung  about  with  hollow  balls,  which 
tinkle  as  they  run.^  The  licensed  prostitntes  whom  Dr. 
Richardson  saw  at  Gheneh  (a  large  commercial  town  of 
Upper  Egypt)  were  attired  in  a  similar  manner.^ 

8.  As  large  black  eyes  are  greatly  esteemed  in  the  East, 
the  oriental  women  have  recourse  to  artificial  means,  in  ord^ 
to  impart  a  dark  and  majestic  shade  to  the  eves.  Dr.  Shaw 
informs  us,  that  none  of  the  Moorish  ladies  think  themselves 
completely,  dressed,  until  they  have  tinged  their  eyelids  with 
al-ka-hol,  that  is,  with  stibium,  or  the  powder  of  lead  ore. 
As  this  process  is  performed  "  by  first  dipping  into  this  pow- 
der a  small  wooden  bodkin  of  the  thickness  of  a  quil],  and 
then  drawing  it  afterwards  through  the  eyelids,  over  the  ball 
of  the  eje,  we  have  a  lively  image  of  what  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah (iv.  30.)  may  be  supposed  to  mean  by  renting  the  eyes 
(not  as  we  render  it,  with  painting,  but^  with  -fifi,  kad  ore. 
The  sooty  colour  which  in  this  manner  is  communicated  to 
the  eyes  is  thought  to  add  a  wonderful  gracefulness  to  pei^ 
sons  of  all  complexions.  The  practice  of  it,  no  doubt,  is  of 
great  antigui^ ;  for,  besides  the  instances  already  noticed, 
we  find,  that  when  Jezebel  is  said  to  have  painted  her  face 
(2  Kings  ix.  30.),  the  orifj^nal  words  are  n^jp  i^ea  orn,  i.  e. 
she  adjustedf  or  se^ojfl,  Iter  eyes  with  the  powder  of  lead  ore.  So 
likewise  Ezek.  xxiii.  40,  is  to  be  underatood.  Keren-hap- 
pueh,  i.  e.  the  horn  of  pouk  or  lead  ore,  the  name  of  Job's 

'  Th«  'E«-e»TpoF,  or  metallic  mirror,  Is  mentioned  by  the  sathoi  of  the 
spocryphal  book  of  the  V/isdom  of  Solomon  (vii.  26.);  who,  spesking  of 
Wisdom,  savs  thst  she  is  the  brightncM  of  the  everUuting  light  and 
'EXOnTPON  KKuXi^wTor  the  unspotted  xirbor ^£Ae poteer  ^Uodand  the 
image  of  hie  goodneee.    The  author,  also,  of  the  book  of  Eccleriasticufc 


ezhortinff  to  put  no  trust  hi  an  enemy,  says,  Though  he  humble  himself 
and  go  crouching,  yet  take  good  heed  and  hettare  of  him ;  and  thou  ehaU 
be  unto  him  £s  ixf»(/««x«$  'EllOIlTPON  as  if  thou  hadst  wiped  a  kibbob, 


and  thou  ahait  hunt  that  hie  rust  hath  not  altogether  been  wiped  away. 
(Ecclus.  zii.  11.)  The  mention  of  rust  in  this  place  manifestly  indicates  the 
metallic  composition  of  the  mirror;  which  is  frequently  mentioned  in  ihe 
ancient  classic  writers.  See  particularly  Anacreon,  Ode  xi.  3.  and  u.  S^ 
6.    Dr.  A.  Clarkc,  on  1  Cor.  xiii.  18. 

•  Dr.  Clarke's  Trarel&  vol  ▼.p.  320.  8vo.  edit.  Morier's  Second  Jour- 
ney in  Persis,  p.  145.  Ward's  History.  &c.  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
329. 333.    Callaway's  Oriental  Observations,  pp.  47,  4a 

•  "This  is  the  only  place  in  Ervpt  where  we  saw  the  women  of  the  town 
decked  out  in  all  their  finery.  They  were  of  all  nations  and  of  all  com- 
plezions,  and  regularly  licensed,  as  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  to  exerciM 
their  profession.  Some  of  them  were  highly  painted,  and  gorgtmtely 
attired  with  costly  necklaces,  rings  in  their  noses  and  in  their  ears,  and 
bracelets  on  their  wrists  and  arms.  They  sat  at  the  doors  of  the  hoiiaes, 
and  called  on  the  passengers  as  they  went  by,  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
read  in  the  book  of  Proverbs."  [vii,  6—23  ]  (Richardson's  Travels,  vol  i. 
p.  260.)  The  same  custom  was  observed  by  Pitts,  a  centuxy  before^  it 
Cairo.    See  his  account  of  the  Bfahometans,  p.  99. 
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t  daughter,  was  relative  to  this  cnstom  or  practice."! 
)  modern  FeTsian,  Egyptian,  and  Arab  women,  continue 
tbe  practice  of  tingring  their  eyelashes  and  eyelids.^  . 

It  was  a  particular  injunction  of  the  Mosaic  lav7  that  the 
women  tkall  not  wear  that  which  pertcdneih  unto  a  mtm,  neU 
iher  thaU  a  man  put  on  a  wcman^t  garment,  (Deut.  zxii.  5.) 
This  precaution  was  very  necessary  against  the  abuses  which 
are  the  usual  consequences  of  such  disguises.  For  a  woman 
drest  in  a  man's  clothes  will  not  be  restrained  so  readily  by 
Ihat  modesty  which  is  the  peculiar  ornament  of  her  sex ;  and 
a  man  drest  in  a  woman's  habit  may  without  fear  and  shame 
Bo  into  companies  where,  without  this  disguise,  shame  and 
hat  would  hinder  his  admittance,  and  preyent  his  appearing. 

In  hot  countries,  like  a  considerable  part  of  Palestine, 
trayellers  inform  us,  that  the  greatest  difference  imaginable 
subsists  between  the  complexions  of  the  women.  Those  of 
any  condition  seldom  go  abroad,  and  are  ever  accustomed  to 
be  shaded  from  the  sun,  with  the  greatest  attention.  Their 
skin  is,  consequently,  feir  and  beautiful.  But  women  in  the 
lower  ranks  of  life,  especially  in  the  country,  being  from  the' 
nature  of  their  employments  more  exposed  to  the  scorching 
rays  of  the  sun,  are,  in  their  complexions,  remarkably  tawny 
and  swarthy.  Under  such  circumstances,  a  high  yalue 
would,  of  course,  be  set,  by  the  eastern  ladies,  upon  the  fair- 
ness of  their  complexions,  as  a  distinguishing  mark  of  their 
soperior  Quality,  no  less  than  as  an  enhancement  of  their 
beauty.  We  perceiye,  therefore,  how  natural  was  the  bride's 
self-aDasing  reflection  in  Cant  i.  5,  6.  respecting  her  tawny 
complexion  (caused  by  exposure  to  servile  employments), 
among  the  fair  daughters  of  Jerusalem ;  who,  as  attendants 
on  a  royal  marriage  (we  may  suppose),  were  of  the  highest 
rank.' 

Vin.  To  change  habits  and  wash  one's  clothes  were  cere- 
monies used  by  the  Jews,  in  order  to  dispose  them  for  some 
holy  action  which  required  particular  purity.  Jacob,  after 
his  return  from  Mesopotamia,  required  his  household  to  change 
their  garments^  and  go  with  him  to  aaerifice  at  Bethel,  (Gen. 
xxzy.  2, 3.)  Moses  commanded  the  people  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  reception  of  the  law  by  purifying  and  washing 
their  clothes.  (Exod.  xix.  10.)  On  the  other  hand,  the 
KEmMKO  or  one^s  clothes  is  an  expression  frequently  used 
in  Scrinture,  as  a  token  of  the  highest  grief.  Reuben,  to 
denote  his  great  sorrow  for  Joseph,  rem  his  ehihea  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  29.);  Jacob  did  the  like  (ver.  34.);  and  Ezra,  to 
express  the  concern  and  uneasiness  of  his  mind,  and  the 
apprehensions  he  entertained  of  the  divine  displeasure,  on 
account  of  the  people's  unlawful  marriages,  is  said  to  rend 
his  garments  and  his  mantle  (Ezra  ix.  37) ;  that  is,  both  his 
inner  and  upper  gnarment :  this  was  also  an  expression  of 
indignation  and  holy  zeal ;  the  high-priest  rent  his  clothes, 
pretending  that  our  Saviour  had  spoken  blasphemy.  (Matt. 
xxvi.  65.)  And  so  d id  the  apostles,  when  the  people  intended 
to  pay  them  divine  honours.  (Acts  xiv.  140  The  garments 
of  moumera  among  the  Jews  were  chiefly  sackcloth  and 
haircloth.  The  last  sort  was  the  usual  clothing  of  the  pro- 
phets, for  they  were  continual  penitents  by  proFession ;  and 
therefore  Zechariah  speaks  of  the  rough  garments  of  the  false 
prophets,  which  they  also  wore  to  deceive.  (Zech.  xiii.  4.) 
Jacob  was  the  first  we  read  of  that  put  sackcloth  on  his  loins, 

«  Dr.  Shftw*!  Tmyela,  toI.  t.  p.  413. 

•  Banner's  Obaervationa,  vol  {▼.  p.  394.  Shaw's  Travels  vol.  1.  p.  414. 
Morier's  Second  Joomcnr,  pp.  61.  14&.  The  ejes  of  the  wire  of  a  Greek 
priest,  whom  Mr.  Rae  Wilson  saw  at  Tiberias,  were  stained  with  black 
powder.    (Travels  in  the  Hoty  Land,  ice.  vol.  ii.  p.  17.)    "The  Palmvrcne 

women are  the  finest  looking  women  of  alt  the  Arab  tribes  of  Syria. 

Like  other  Orientals  of  their  seji,  they  dye  the  tips  of  the  fingers  and 

the  palms  of  their  hands  red»  and  wear  cold  rings  in  their  ears :  end  the 
let-black  dye  of  the  hennah  for  the  evelashes  is  never  forgotten ;  they 
imsgine,  end,  perhaps,  with  truth,  that  its  blackness  lives  the  eye  an  adm- 
tionsl  tangoor  and  inleresL"    Game's  Letters  firom  the  Esst,  p.  6981 

•  Fry's  T^raaslatlon  of  the  Soog  of  Solomon,  p.  3S. 


as  a  token  of  mourning  for  Joseph  (Gen.  xxxvii.  34.),  8if|rQ|. 
fying  thereby  that  since  he  had  lost  his  beloved  son  he  con- 
sidered himself  as  reduced  to  the  meanest  and  lowest  condi- 
tion of  life. 

IX.  A  prodigious  number  of  sumptuous  and  magnificent 
habits  was  in  ancient  times  regardca  as  a  necessary  and  in- 
dispensable part  of  their  treasures.  Horace,  speakinor  of 
LucuUus  (who  had  pillacred  Asia,  and  first  introduced  Auatio 
refinements  among  the  llomans),  says,  that,  some  persons 
havinjF  waited  upon  him  to  request  the  loan  of  a  hundred  suits 
out  ofhis  wardrobe  for  the  Roman  stage,  he  exclaimed — "  A 
hundred  suits !  how  is  it  possible  for  me  to  furnish  such  a 
number  1  However,  I  will  look  over  them  and  send  you  what 
I  have."^A(ler  some  time,  he  writes  a  note,  and  tells  them 
he  had  fivk  thousand,  to  the  whole  or  part  of  which  they 
were  welcome.^ 

This  circumstance  of  amassing  and  ostentatiously  display- 
ing in  wardrobes  numerous  and  superb  suits,  as  indispensa- 
ble to  the  idea  of  wealth,  and  formmg  a  principal  part  of  the 
opulence  of  those  times,  will  elucidate  several  passages  of 
Scripture.  The  patriarch  Job,  speaking  of  riches  in  his  time, 
says, — Though  they  heap  up  silver  as  the  dust,  and  prepare 
rcu ment  as  (he  clay,  (Job  xxvii.  16.)  Joseph  gave  his  brethren 
changes  of  raiment,  but  to  Benjamin  he  gave  three  hundred 

?ieces  of  silver,  and  Jive  changes  of  raiment.  ([Gen.  xlv.  22.)* 
faaman  carried  for  a  present  to  the  prophet  Elisha  ten  changes 
of  raiment,  that  is,  according  to  Ualmet,  ten  tunics  and  t^n 
upper  garments.  (3  Kings  v.  5.)  In  allusion  to  tiiis  custom 
our  Lord,  when  describmg  the  short  duration  and  perishing 
nature  of  earthly  treasures,  represents  them  as  subject  to  the 
depredations  of  moths.  liay  not  up  for  yourselves  trkasurbs 
on  earthy  where  moth  and  rust  do  corrupt,  (Matt.  vi.  19.)  The 
illustrious  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  when  appealing  to  the  in- 
tegrity and  fidelity  with  which  he  had  dischargea  his  sacred 
omce,  said, — Ihtwe  coveted  no  man^sgoUL,  or  silver,  or  apparsl. 
(Acts  XX,  33.)  The  apostle  James,  likewise  (just  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  when  they 
are  particularizing  the  opulence  of  those  times),  specifies 
gold,  silver,  and  garments,  as  the  constituents  of  riches  :— 
tro  to  now,  ye  rich  men  /  weep  and  howl  for  your  miseries  that 
shall  come  upon  you.  Tour  gold  and  silver  is  cankered,  and 
your  oARMB^rrs  are  moth-eaten,  (James  v.  1.  3.  2.)«  The 
fashion  of  hoarding  up  splendid  dresses  still  subsists  in  Pa- 
lestine. It  appears  from  Psal.  xlv.  8.  that  the  wardrobes  of 
the  East  were  plentifully  perfumed  with  aromatics ;  and  in 
Cant.  iv.  11.  the  fragrant  odour  of  the  bride^s  garments  is 
compared  to  the  odour  of  Lebanon.^  With  robes  thus  per- 
fumed Rebecca  furnished  her  son  Jacob,  when  she  sent  nim 
to  obtain  by  stratagem  his  Other's  blessing.  ,ind  he  (Isaac) 
smelted  the  smell  (or  fragrance')  ofhis  raiment  and  blessed  Aim, 
and  said.  See  /  the  smell  of  my  son  is  as  the  smell  of  a  Jleld 
which  the  Lord  hath  blessed,  (Gen.  xxvii.  27.)^  In  process 
of  time,  this  excjuisite  fragrance  was  figuratively  applied  to 
the  moral  qucJities  of  the  mind ;  of  whicn  we  have  an  exam- 
ple in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  i.  3. 

Like  the  fragrance  of  thine  own  sweet  perfumes 
Is  thy  name, — a  perfume  poured  fonh.> 


«  Horat.  Epist.  lib.  i.  ep.  6.  ver.  40—44. 

•  Presenting  garments  is  one  of  the  modes  of  complimenting  persons  b 
the  East  See  seversl  illustrative  instances  in  Border's  OrienlalLiterature, 
VOL  i.  pp.  93,  94. 

•  Harwood's  Introd.  vol.  ii.  pp.  917,  2ia 

•i  Dr.  Good's  Sscred  Idyls,  p.  122.  In  p.  123.  he  hss  quoted  the  foDowing 
passsge  from  Hoschus,  in  which  the  same  idea  occurs  with  singular  eiacU 
ness: — 

TOW  a^iSpore;  tifm 
TfXo*.  »»<  X..A.«»«f  .«««ruT«  Km^t^  •«t;.,».  IdyL  B.  91. 

Whose  heavenly  fragrance  far  exceeds 
The  frsgrancc  of  the  breathing  meads. 

Dr.  Good's  translation  of  Solomon's  Song,  p.  123. 

•  Jowett's  Christian  Rosesrcbes  In  Syris,  ftc.  pp.  97,  96l 

•  Dr.  Good's  version. 
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JEWISH  CUSTOMS  KELATING  TO  ICARIUAGE. 


[Pa»tIV 


CHAPTER  III- 


JEWISH  CUSTOMS  RELATINO  TO  MARBU6E. 


L  Marriage  aeeowUed  a  $acred  Obligatiim  by  the  Jewt, — ^11.  Poiygamy  t^lerateA-^CmdUipn  •/  C^ncuHnei^ — ^IIL  Mipti^ 
Contract,  and  Etpoutalt. — TV,  JAtptUU  Ceremoniet^-^V.  JHvoreet, 


I.  Marriage  wrs  considered  by  the  Jews  as  a  matter  of 
the  striotest  obli^tion.  They  understood  literally  and  as  a 
precept  these  w(nds  uttered  to  our  first  parents,  BtfruUful^ 
and  multiply^  and  replenish  the  earth.  (Gen.  i.  28.)  Their 
continual  expectation  of  the  coming  ot  the  Messiui  added 
great  weight  to  this  obligation.  E  very  one  1  ived  in  the  hopes 
Siat  this  blessing  should  attend  their  posterity;  and  thereiore 
they  thought  themselves  bound  to  further  the  expectance  of 
him,  by  adding  to  the  race  of  mankind,  of  whose  seed  he  was 
to  be  bom,  and  whose  happiness  he  was  to  promote,  by  that 
temporal  kingdom  for  wtkich  they  looked  upon  his  appeai- 
aoce. 

Hence  celibacy  was  esteemed  a  great  reproach  in  Israel ; 
for,  besides  that  they  thought  no  one  could  live  a  single  life 
without  great  danger  of  sin,  they  esteemed  it  a  counteracting 
of  the  mvine  counsels  in  the  promise,  that  the  seed  of  the 
wpfinan  ahould  bruiu  the  head  of  the  weroeni.  On  this  account 
it  was  that  Jephthah's  daughter  deplored  her  virginity,  be- 
cause she  thus  deprived  her  father  of  the  hopes  which  he 
might  entertain  from  heirs  descmded  from  her,  by  whom  his 
name  might  survive  in  Israel,  and,  consequently,  of  his  ex- 
pectation of  having  the  Messiah  to  come  of  his  seed,  which 
was  the  general  desire  of  all  the  Israelitish  women.  For 
tiiie  same  reason  also  sterility  was  regarded  among  the  Jews 
fas  it  is  to  this  day  among  the  modem  Egyptians) i  as  one  of 
the  greatest  misfortunes  tnat  could  befaH  any  womam  inso- 
much that  to  have  a  child,  thougii  the  woman  immediately 
died  thereupon,  was  accounted  a  less  affliction  than  to  have 
none  at  all ;  and  to  this  purpose  we  may  observe,  that  the 
midwife  comforts  Ra<ihet  in  her  labour  (even  though  she 
knew  her  to  be  at  the  point  of  death)  in  these  terms.  Fear 
fWt,for  thou  shalt  bear  this  son  also.  (Gen.  xxxv.  17.) 

From  this  expectation  proceeded  their  exactness  in  causing 
the  brother  of  a  nusband,  who  died  without  issue,  to  marry  the 
widow  he  left  behind,  and  the  disgrace  that  attended  his  refi^ 
ing  so  to  do ;  for,  as  the  eldest  son  of  such  a  marriage  became 
the  adopted  child  of  the  deceased,  that  child  and  the  posterity 
flowing  from  him  were,  by  a  fiction  of  law,  considcxed  as  thie 
leal  offspring  and  heirs  of  the  deceased  brother.  This  ex- 
plains the  words  of  Isaiah,  that  seven  women  should  take  hold 
of  one  fnan^  faying^  We  unU  eat  our  own  bread,  and  wear  our 
won  apparel ;  only  let  us  be  called  by  thy  name^  to  take  away 
our  reproach.  (Isa.  iv.  1.1  This  v^as  the  reason  also  why  tae 
Jews  oommomY  married  very  young.  The  age  prescribed  to 
men  by  the  Kabbins  was  eighteen  years.  A  virgin  was 
ordinanly  married  at  the  age  of  puberty,  that  is,  twelve  yeare 
complete,  whence  her  husband  is  called  the  guide  of  her 

oum  (Prov.  ii.  17.),  and  the  husband  of  her  youth  (Joel  i. 

.) ;  and  the  not  giving  of  maidens  in  marriage  is  in  Psal. 
Ixxviii.  63.  represented  as  one  of  the  effects  of  the  divine 
anger  towards  Israel.  In  like  manner,  among  the  Hindoos, 
the  delaying  of  the  marriage  of  daughters  is  to  this  day  re- 
garded as  a  great  calamity  and  disgrace.' 

II.  From  ttie  first  institution  of  marriage  it  is  evident  that 
God  gave  but  one  woman  to  one  man ;  and  if  it  be  a  true,  as 
it  is  a  common,  observation,  that  there  are  every  where  more 
males  than  females  bora  in  the  world,  it  follows  that  those 
men  certainly  act  contrary  to  the  laws  both  of  God  and  na- 
ture who  have  more  than  one  wife  at  the  same  time.  But 
thoug^i  God,  as  supreme  lawgiver,  had  a  power  to  dispense 
with  Ids  own  laws,  and  actuiuly  did  so  virith  the  Jews  for  the 

>  The  most  Importonate  appUcantito  Dr.  Rlcbardaon  lor  medical  adrice 
were  those  who  consulted  bim  on  account  of  sterility,  which  in  Egypt  (he 
says)  is  stiU  considered  the  sreateat  of  all  evils.  "  The  unfortunate  couple 
believe  that  they  are  bewitched,  or  under  the  curse  of  heaven,  which  they 
fimcy  thephysician  has  the  power  to  remove.  It  is  in  vain  that  he  declares 

)  tnsufflciency  of  the  healing  art  to  take  away  their  reproach.    The  par^ 


i: 


ties  hsog  round,  dunning  and  i 


him  for  the  love  of  God,  to  pre- 
en lilce  other  people.    *  Oive  roe 


scribe  fer  them,  that  they  may  have  chil< 

children,  or  I  die,'  said  the  fretful  Sanh  to  her  husband^;  ''Give  me  child- 
ren, or  I  curse  you,'  say  the  barren  Egyptians  to  their  physicians."  Dr. 
Richardson's  Travels  along  the  Mediterranean,  Sec.  vol.  ii.  p.  106.    A  nearly 


similar  scene  is  described  by  Mr.  R.  R.  Madden,  who  travelled  In  the  East 

leyears  18M and  Ii         "*       •   •    - 

•  Ward's  History.  Ac.  of  the  Hii 


between  thevears  18M  and  1827.    Travels  in  Tiirke 

History,  Ac.  of  the  Hindoos,  vol  ii.  p.  £7.    Maurice's  Indian 
vol  vu.  p.  3S9.    Home's  History  of  the  Jews^  voL  U.  pp. 


BEO, 


jljulUe., 


more  speedy  peopling  of  the  world,  yet  it  is  certain  there  is 
no  such  toleration  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  and, 
therefore,  their  example  is  no  rule  at  this  day.  The  firet  who 
violated  this  primitive  law  of  marriage  was  Lamech,  who 
took  ufito  him  two  wives.  (Gen.  iv.  19.)  Afterwards  we  read 
that  Abraham  had  concubines.  (Gen.  zxv.  6.)  And  his 
practice  was  followed  by  the  other  patriarchs,  which  at  last 
grew  to  a  most  scandalous  excess  in  Solomon's  and  Reho 
Doam's  days.  The  word  concubine  in  most  Latin  authors, 
and  even  with  us  at  this  day,  signifies  a  woman,  who,  though 
she  be  not  married  to  a  man,  yet  lives  with  him  as  his  wile ; 
but  in  the  Sacred  Writinga  it  i«  understood  in  another  sense. 
There  it  means  a  lawful  wife,  but  of  a  lower  order  and  of  an 
inferior  rank  to  the  mistress  of  the  &mily ;  and,  therefore, 
she  had  equal  right  to  the  marriage-bed  with  the  chief  wife ; 
and  her  issue  was  reputed  legitimate  in  opposition  to  baa- 
tards :  but  in  all  other  respects  these  concubines  were  inferior 
to  the  primary  wife :  for  wey  had  no  authority  in  the  fiimily, 
nor  any  share  in  household  government.  If  they  had  beep 
servants  in  the  family  before  they  came  to  be  concubines, 
they  continued  to  be  so  afterwards,  and  in  the  same  subjec- 
tion to  their  mistress  as  before.  The  dignity  of  these  primary 
wives  gave  their  children  the  preference  in  the  sucee^ioD,  so 
that  the  children  of  concubines  did  not  inherit  thdr  father's 
fortune,  except  upon  the  failure  of  the  children  by  these  more 
honoarable  wives;  and,  therefore,  it  was,  that  the  father 
commonly  provided  for  ^e  children  by  these  concubines  in 
his  own  lifetime,  by  giving  them  a  portion  of  his  cattle  and 
goods,  which  the  Scripture  calls  ^/t»»  Thus  Sarah  was 
Abraham's  primary  wire,  by  whom  he  had  Isaac,  who  was 
the  heir  of  his  wealth.  But  besides  her,  he  liad  two  concu- 
bines, Hagar  and  Keturah ;  by  these  he  had  other  children 
whom  he  distinguished  from  Isaac,  for  it  is  said.  He  gate 
them  gifts,  and  sent  them  away  while  he  yet  lived,  ((yen.  xxv. 
5,  6.)  In  Mesopotamia,  as  appears  from  Gen.  xxix.  26.,  the 
younger  daughter  could  not  be  given  in  marriage  *'  before  the 
firstpbom'*  or  elder,  and  the  same  practice  continues  to  this 
daj  among  the  Armenians,  and  also  among  the  Hindoos, 
with  whom  it  is  considered  criminal  to  give  the  yonoger 
daughter  in  marriage  before  the  elder,  or  Tor  a  younger  son 
to  marry  while  his  elder  brother  remains  unmarried.' 

ni.  No  formalities  appear  to  have  been  used  by  the 
Jews— at  least  none  were  enjoined  to  them  by  Moses— in 
joining  man  and  wife  together.  Mutual  consent,  followed 
by  consununation,  was  deemed  sufficient.  The  manner  in 
which  a  daughter  was  demanded  in  marriage  is  described  in 
the  case  of  Snechem,  who  asked  Dinah  the  daughter  of  Jacob 
in  marriage  (Gen.  xxxiv.  6 — 13.) ;  and  the  nature  of  Uie  coo- 
tract,  together  with  the  mode  of  solemnizing  the  marriage,  is 
describe  in  Gen.  xxiv.  60,  51.  57.  67.  There  was,  indeed, 
a  previous  espousal^  or  betrothing,  which  was  a  solemn  pro- 
mise of  mamage,  made  by  the  man  and  woman  each  to  the 
other,  at  such  a  distance  of  time  as  they  agreed  npon.  This 
was  sometimes  done  by  writing,  sometimes  by  tne  delivery 
of  a  piece  of  silver  to  the  bride  m  presence  oi  witnesses,  as  a 

Sledge  of  their  mutual  engagements.  We  are  informed  by 
le  Jewish  writere  that  lasses  were  given  in  token  of  the 
espousals  (to  which  custom  there  appeara  to  be  an  allusion 
in  Canticles  i.  S.),  after  which  the  parties  were  ledconed  as 
man  and  wife.*    After  such  espousals  were  noiade  (which 

t  Home's  History  of  the  Jewi^  voL  Ii.  p.  382.  Paxton'sDhistrBiions  of 
Scripture,  vol.  iiij).  129.  Sd  edit  Hartley's  Researches  In  Greece  and  the 
Levant,  pp.  229,  230. 

«  "  Before  the  fivinf  of  the  law  (saith  Malmonldes),  if  the  mao  and  wimian 
had  ureed  about  marriage,  he  brought  her  into  his  house  and  privaieiy 
married  her.  But,  aAer  the  giving  of  the  law,  the  Israelites  were  com- 
manded, that  if  anv  were  minded  to  lake  a  woman  for  his  wife,  he  should 
receive  her.  first  belbre  witnesses,  and  henceforth  let  her  be  to  him  to 
wife,— as  it  is  written,  '  If  anv  one  talce  a  wife.'  This  taking  is  one  of  the 
affirmative  precepts  of  the  law,  and  is  called  '  espousing.' "  Lightfoot's 
Hora  Hebr.  on  Blaa.  i.  la    (Works,  vol.  zijp.  la  8vo.  edit.  18S3.) 

*  Dr.  Gill's  CkHnment  on  SoL  Song  L  2.  T^e  ssme  ceremony  was  prac' 
tised  among  the  primitive  Christians.  (Binghsm's  Aotiqnities,  book  xxii. 
c.  3.  sect  &)  By  the  civil  law,  indeed,  the  kiss  is  msde  a  ceremooy,  ia 
some  respects,  of  importance  to  the  validity  of  the  nuptial  contract  (Cod. 
Jnstfai.  lib.  V.  tit  a  de  Donation,  ante  NupUas,  leg.  16.)  Fzy's  Transiatioa 
oftheCa&ticlet»p.3a 
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was  aeneially  when  the  fMurties  were  young)  the  woman  con- 
tinaed  with  her  parents  several  months,  if  not  some  yeare  Tat 
least  till  she  was  arrived  at  the  age  of  twelve),  before  sne 
was  brought  home,  and  her  marriage  consummated  J  That 
it  was  the  practice  to  betroth  the  bnde  some  time  before  &e 
consummation  of  the  marriage  is  evident  from  Deut.  xx.  7. 
Thus  we  find  that  Samson^s  wife  remained  with  her  parents 
A  considerable  time  after  espousals  (Judg.  xiv.  8.)  ;  and  we 
are  told  that  the  Virc^n  Mary  was  visibly  with  child  before 
she  and  her  intendea  husband  came  together.  (Matt  i.  18.) 
If,  during  the  time  between  Uie  espouses  and  tne  marriage, 
the  bride  was  guilty  of  any  criminal  correspondence  widi 
another  person,  contrary  to  the  fidelity  she  owed  to  her  bride- 
groom^  she  was  treated  as  an  adulteress  ;  and  thus  the  holy 
Yirsin,  after  she  was  betrothed  to  Joseph,  having  conceived 
oar  blessed  Saviour,  might,  according  to  the  ngour  of  the 
law,  have  been  punished  as  an  adulteress,  if  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  had  not  acquainted  Joseph  with  the  mystery  of  the 
iDcamation.3 

Among  the  Jews,  and  generally  throughout  the  East,  mar- 
riage was  considered  as  a  sort  of  purohase,  which  the  man 
m^e  of  the  woman  he  desired  to  marry ;  and,  therefore,  in 
contracting  marriages,  as  itie  wife  brougrht  a  portion  to  the 
husband,  so  the  husband  was  obliged  to  give  her  or  her  parents 
money  or  presents  in  lieu  of  this  portion.  This  was  tne  case 
between  Hamor,  the  father  of  Shechem,  and  the  sons  of 
Jacob,  with  relation  to  Dinah  (Gen.  xxidv.  12.) ;  and  Jacob, 
having  no  money,  offered  his  uncle  Labau  seven  years*  ser- 
vice,' which  must  have  been  equivalent  to  a  large  sum.  (Gen. 
lUix.  18.)  Saul  did  not  give  his  daughter  Micnal  to  David, 
till  after  he  had  received  a  hundred  foreskins  of  the  Philis- 
tines. (1  Sam.  xviii.  35.)  Hosea  bought  his  wife  at  the  price 
of  fifteen  pieces  of  silver,  and  a  measure  and  a  half  of  barlev. 
fHos.  iiL  3.)  The  same  custom  also  obtained  among  the 
Greeks  and  other  ancient  nations;^  and  it  is  to  this  day  the 

fTBCtice  in  several  eastern  countries,  particularly  among  the 
)mse8,  Turks,  and  Christians,  who  inhabit  the  country  of 
Haooran,  and  also  among  the  modem  Scenite  Arabs,  or  those 
who  dwell  in  tents.^ 

IV.  It  appeare  from  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
tiiat  the  Jews  celebrated  the  nuptial  solemnity  with  great  fes- 
tivity and  splendour.  Many  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies, 
observed  bythem  on  this  occasion,  were  common  both  to  the 
Greek  and  Komans.  We  learn  from  the  Misna,  that  the  Jews 
were  accustomed  to  put  crowns  or  garlands  on  the  heads  of 
newly  married  persons ;  and  it  should  seem  from  the  Song  of 
Solomon  (iii.  11.),  that  the  ceremony  of  putting  it  on  was 
performed  by  one  of  the  parents.  Among  the  Greeks  the 
oride  was  crowned  by  her  mother;^  and  among  them,  as  well 
as  among  the  Orientaus,  and  particularly  the  Hebrews,  it  was 
customary  to  wear  crowns  or  garlands,  not  merely  of  leaves 
or  flowers,  but  also  of  gold  or  silver,  in  proportion  to  the  rank 
of  the  person  presenting  them ;  but  those  prepared  for  the 
celebration  of  a  nqptial  banquet,  as  being  a  festivity  of  the 
first  consequence,  were  of  peculiar  splendour  and  magnifi- 
cence. Chaplets  of  fiowera  only  constituted  the  nuptial 
eiowns  of  the  Romans.  Some  writera  have  supposed  that 
the  nuptial  crowns  and  other  ornaments  of  a  bride  are  alluded 
to  in  £zek.  xvi.  8 — 12. 

We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  apparel  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  from  Isa.  Ixi.  10.,  in  which  the  yet  future  pros- 
perous and  happjr  state  of  Jerusalem  is  compared  to  the  dress 
of  a  bride  and  oridegroom.  The  latter  was  attended  by  nu- 
merous companions :  Samuel  had  thirty  young  men  to  attend 
him  at  his  nuptials  (Judg.  xiv.  11.),  who  in  Matt  ix.  15.  and 
Mark  ii.  19.  are  termed  dnUbrm  of  ike  bride-chamber,  **  At 
every  wedding  two  persons  were  selected,  who  devoted  them- 
selves for  some  time  to  the  service  of  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom.   The  ofiices  assigned  to  the  paranymph,  or  panr, 

1  Tbe  same  practice  obtains  in  the  East  Indiea  to  this  daj.  Ward's  Hla- 
torr  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  ii.  p.  ?34. 
^  Calmet,  Dinsertatlons.  torn.  i.  p.  279.    Parean,  Antiq.  Hebr.  p.  440. 

*  The  Crim  Tartars,  who  are  in  poor  circumstances,  serve  an  appren^ 
ticeship  for  their  wives,  and  are  then  admitted  as  part  of  the  fiunilj.  Mrs. 
Holderaess's  Notes,  p.  8.  Ilrst  edit. 

«  Potter's  Greek  Antiquities,  voL  it.  p.  279. 

»  Burclihardt*8 Travels  in  Syria,  Ac.  pp.  298.  3S5.  De  fat  Roqoe,  Voyage 
dans  la  Palestine,  p.  222.  Bee  several  additional  instances  in  Burder's 
Orlenlal  Literature,  vol.  i.  pp.  56—69.  Young  girls,  Mr.  Buckingham 
informs  us,  are  given  in  marriage  for  certain  sums  of  money,  varying 
from  500  to  1000  piastres,  among  the  better  order  of  inhabitants,  according 
Id  their  connexions  or  beauty  :  though  among  the  labouring  classes  it 
descends  as  low  as  H)0  or  even  60.  This  sum  being  paid  by  the  bridegroom 
to  tbe  bride's  father  adds  to  his  wealth,  and  makes  girls  (particularly  when 
handsome)  as  profitable  to  their  parents  as  boys  are  by  the  wages  they 
earn  by  their  latMor.  Bnekingham's  Travels  among  the  Arab  Tribes,  pp. 
49  143. 

•  Dr.  eoocTs  tranalition  of  Solomon's  Song,  p.  106. 
Vol.  II.  X 


nmnerous  and  important ;  and,  on  account  of  those,  the  Bap- 
tist compares  himself  to  the  friend  of  the  hridegroom.'  ( Jomi 
iii.  29.)  The  offices  of  the  paranymph  were  threefold— hefort 
— at— 4ind  after  the  marriage.  Before  the  marriage  of  his 
friend  it  was  his  duty  to  select  a  chaste  virgin,  and  to  be  the 
medium  of  communication  between  the  parties,  till  the  day  of 
marriage.  At  that  time  he  continued  with  them  during  the 
seven  days  allotted  for  the  wedding  festival,  rejoicing  m  the 
happiness  of  his  friend,  and  contributing  as  mucn  as  possible 
to  the  hilarity  of  the  occasion.  After  the  marriage,  tne  para* 
nymph  was  considered  as  the  patron  and  friend  of  the  wife 
and  her  husband,  and  was  called  in  to  compose  any  differ- 
ences ^at  might  take  place  between  them.  As  the  foremi^ 
ner  of  Christ,  the  Baptist  may  be  well  compared  to  the  para- 
nymph of  the  Jewish  marriages.  One  of  the  most  usual  com- 
parisons adopted  in  Scripture  to  describe  the  nninn  between 
Christ  and  his  Church  is  that  of  a  marriage.  The  Baptist 
was  ^e  paranymph,"  who,  by  the  preaching  of  repentance  and 
faith,  presented  tne  church  as  a  youthful  bride  and  a  chaste 
virgin  to  Christ.  He  still  continued  with  the  bridegroom,  till 
the  wedding  was  furnished  with  guests.  His  joy  was  ful- 
filled when  nis  own  followers  came  to  inform  him  that  Christ 
was  increasing  the  number  of  his  disciples,  and  that  all  men 
came  unto  him.  This  intelligence  was  as  the  sound  of  the 
bridegroom's  voice,  and  as  the  pledge  that  the  nuptials  of 
heaven  and  earth  were  completed.  From  this  representation 
of  John  as  the  paranymph,  of  Christ  as  the  bridegroom,  and 
the  Church  as  the  bride,  the  ministers  and  stewards  of  the 
Gospel  of  God  may  learn,  that  they  also  are  required,  by  the 
preaching  of  repentance  and  faith,  to  present  their  hearers  in 
all  purity  to  the  head  of  the  Christian  church.  It  is  for  them 
to  nnd  their  best  source  of  joy  in  the  blessing  of  the  most 
Highest  on  their  labours— their  purest  happiness  in  the  im» 
provement  and  perfecting  of  the  Church  confided  to  their 
care."» 

Further,  it  was  customary  for  the  bridegroom  to  prepare 
garments  for  his  guests  (Matt.  zzii.  11.),  which,  it  appears 
from  Rev.  xix.  8.,  were  white ;  in  these  passages  the  wed- 
ding-garment is  emblematical  of  Christian  holiness  and  the 
righteousness  of  the  saints.  It  was  also  usual  for  the  bride- 
groom, attended  by  the  nuptial  guests,  to  conduct  the  bride  to 
his  house  by  night,  accompanied  by  her  virgin  train  of 
attendants,  with  torches  and  music  and  every  demonstration 
of  joy.  To  this  custom,  as  well  as  to  the  various  ceremonies 
just  stated,  our  Saviour  alludes  in  the  parables  of  the  wise  and 
foolish  virgins  (Matt  zxv.  1 — 12.),  and  of  the  wedding-feast, 
given  by  a  sovereign,  in  honour  of  his  son's  nuptials.  (Matt, 
zxii.  2.)  In  the  ^t  of  these  parables  ten  virgins  are  repre- 
sented as  taking  their  lamps  to  meet  the  bridegroom  ;  five  of 
whom  were  prudent,  and  took  with  them  a  supply  of  oil, 
which  the  others  had  neglected.  In  the  mean  time,  they  aU 
slumbered  and  alept^  untiithe  procession  approached  ;  but,  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  there  was  a  cry  made,  Behold,  the 
bridegroom  cometh  /  Go  ye  out  to  meet  hirnjo  On  this,  all  the 
virgins  arose  speedily  to  trim  their  lamps.  The  wise  were 
instantly  ready ;  but  the  imprudent  virgins  were  thrown  into 
great  confusion.  Then,  first,  they  recollected  their  neglect : 
Uieir  lamps  were  expiring,  and  they  had  no  oil  to  refresh 
them.  While  they  were  gone  to  procure  a  supply,  the  bride- 
groom arrived :  they  thai  were  ready  went  in  with  him  to  the 

1  "SinaUer  circumstances  and  coiocidencos  sometimes  demonstrate 
the  truth  of  an  assertion,  or  the  authenticity  of  a  book,  more  effectually 
than  more  important  Tacts.  MaT  not  one  of  those  uniinportant  yet  convioc. 
ing  coincidences  be  observed  m  this  passage  1  The  Baptist  calls  himself 
the  friend  of  the  bridegroom,  without  alluding  to  any  other  paranymph,  or 
f^ac^lV.  As  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  have  two  paranymphs,  there 
seems,  at  first  sight,  to  be  something  defective  in  the  Baptist's  comparison. 
But  our  Lord  was  of  Galilee,  and  there  the  custom  was  different  from  that 
of  any  otherpart  of  Palestine.  Tlie  Galileans  had  one  paranymph  only." 
Townsend's  Harmony  of  the  New  Testament,  vol.  I.  p.  I32. 

•  Exempio  et  vitA,  says  KuinocI,  communi  deprorato  Johannes  Baptista 
ostendit,  quale  inter  ipsum  et  Christum  discrimen  intercedat.  9e  ipsum 
comparat  ciun  paranympho,  Christum  cam  sponso ;  quocum  ipse  Christus 
se  quoque  comparavit,  ut  palet  e  locia,  Matt.  is.  15.  and  jut.  1.  Scilicet^ 
i  9t^o(  TM  *u;«9<M,  est  sponsi  socius,  ei  peculiariter  addictus,  qui  Oraecia 
dicebatur  wmf»*vft9ta{.  Matt  ix.  15.  vtof  tou  trvM^wof.  Heb.  \2Vyff  fitiua 
lasiitlae  — Com.  in  lib.  N.  T.  Hist  vol.  iiij).  227. 

•  TownMnd's  Harmony  of  the  New  Test.  vol.  I.  p.  132. 

*■  The  Rev.  Mr.  HarUey,  describing  an  Armenian  wedding,  says,—"  The 
large  number  of  young  females  who  were  preaent  naturally  reminded  me 
of  the  wise  and  foolish  vi rains  in  our  Saviour's  parable.  These  being 
friends  of  the  bride,  the  virgin*,  her  companUma  (Psal.  xiv.  14.),  had  come 
to  nuiet  the  bridegroom.  It  is  usual  for  the  bridegroom  to  come  at  nUd^ 
night;  so  that,  literally,  at  midnight  th'  ery  is  ma<ie,  Behold,  the  bride- 
groom cometh  !  Oo  ye  out  to  meet  him.  But,  on  this  occasion,  the  bride- 
groom tarried:  it  was  two  o'clock  before  he  arrived.  The  whole  party 
then  proceeded  to  the  Armenian  church,  where  the  bishop  was  waiting  to 
receive  them :  and  there  the  ceremony  was  completed.'*  Retearchee  ia 
Greece  and  the  Levant,  p.  231. 
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marriage;  and  the  door  was  shtU^^  and  all  admittanoe  was  re- 
ftised  to  the  imprudent  virgfins.'  The  solemnities  here  de- 
scribed are  still  practised  by  the  Jews  in  Podolia,'  and  also  by 
tiie  Christians  iu  Syria,^  and  in  Egypt*  These  companions 
of  the  bridegroom  and  bride  are  mentioned  in  Psal.  xly.  9. 
14.,  and  Cant.  y.  1.  8.  John  the  Baptist  calls  them  the 
friends  of  the  bridegroom,   TJohn  iii,  29.) 

From  the  parable,  '*  in  which  a  great  king  is  represented  as 
making  a  most  magnificent  entertainment  at  the  marriase  of 
his  son,  we  learn  that  all  the  guests,  who  were  honouredwith 
an  invitation,  were  expected  to  be  dressed  in  a  manner  suit- 
able to  the  splendour  of  such  an  occasion,  and  as  a  token  of 
just  respect  to  the  new-married  couple— and  that  after  the 
procession  in  the  evening  from  the  bride's  house  was  con- 
cluded, the  guests,  before  they  were  admitted  into  the  hall 
where  the  entertainment  was  served  up,  were  taken  into  an 
apartment  and  viewed,  that  it  might  be  known  if  any  stranger 
had  intruded,  or  if  any  of  the  company  were  apparelled  in 
raiments  unsuitable  to  the  genial  solemnity  they  were  going 
to  celebrate;  and  such,  if  found,  were  expelled  the  nouse 
with  evenr  mark  of  ignominy  and  disgrace.  From  the  know- 
led^  of  this  custom  Uie  following  passage  receives  great  light 
and  lustre.  When  the  king  came  in  to  see  the  guests,  he  £s- 
covered  among  them  a  person  who  had  not  on  a  wedding- 
garment. — He  called  hmi  and  said.  Friend^  how  earnest  thou 
%n  hither^  not  having  a  wedding-garment  ?  and  he  waa  speeeh- 
less : — he  had  no  apology  to  oner  for  this  disrespectful  neglect 
The  kinff  then  called  to  his  servants,  and  bade  them  bind  him 
hand  and  foot — ^to  drag  him  out  of  the  room — ^and  thrust  him 
out  into  midnight  darkness."  (Matt  xxii.  I2,y 

^*  The  Scripture,  moreover,  informs  us  that  the  marriage- 
festivals  of  the  Jews  lasted  a  whole  week ;''  as  they  do  to  this 
day  among  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Palestine.^  *'  Laban 
Sttid,  It  must  not  be  80  done  in  our  country  to  give  the  younger 
before  the  first-bom.  Fulfil  her  week,  <md  we  will  give  thee 
this  also.  (Gen.  xxix.  26,  27.)    And  Samson  said  unto  them, 

can  certainly 
tf,  and  find  it 

.  .,  „    ^  ,        thirty  ehtmge  of 

garments,  (Judg.  xiv.  12.)  This  week  was  spent  in  feast- 
ing, and  was  devoted  to  universal  joy.  To  the  festivity  of 
this  occasion  our  Lord  refers : — Can  the  children  of  the  brido- 
chamber  mourn,  as  long  as  the  bridegroom  is  vnth  them  ?  but 
the  days  will  come,  when  the  bridegroom  shall  be  taken  from 
them,  and  then  shall  they  fast :^  (Mark  ii.  19,  20.)^ 

The  eastern  people  were  very  reserved,  not  permitting  the 
young  women  at  marriages  to  be  in  the  same  apartments  with 
the  men ;  and,  therefore,  as  the  men  and  women  could  not 

>  Mr.  Ward  has  given  the  following  description  of  a  Hindoo  wedding, 
which  furniahea  a  strtlcing  parallel  to  the  parable  of  the  wedding-feaat  In 
the  Ooapel.  "  At  a  marriage,  the  pmceaaion  of  which  I  aaw  aome  yeara 
■go,  the  bridegroom  came  from  a  diatance,  and  the  bride  lived  at  8eram< 
pore,  to  which  place  the  bridegroom  waa  to  come  by  water.  After  waiting 
two  or  three  hours,  at  length,  near  midnight,  it  was  announced,  as  if  in  the 
very  words  of  Scripture,  '  Behold,  the  bridogroom  cometh !  Go  ye  out  to 
meet  him.'  All  the  percona  employed  now  lighted  their  lamps,  and  ran 
with  them  in  their  hands  to  fill  up  their  stations  in  the  procession ;  some  of 
them  had  lost  their  lights,  and  were  unprepared,  but  it  was  then  too  late  to 
seek  them,  and  the  cavalcade  moved  forward  lo  the  house  of  the  bride,  at 
which  place  the  company  entered  a  largo  and  spleodidly  illuminated  area, 
before  the  house,  covered  with  an  awning,  where  a  great  multitude  of 
friends,  dressed  in  their  best  apparel,  were  seated  upon  mats.  The  bride- 

S'oom  was  carried  in  the  arms  of  a  friend,  and  placed  on  a  superb  seat  in 
e  midst  of  the  company,  where  he  sat  a  short  time,  and  then  went  into 
the  house,  the  door  of  which  was  Immediately  shut,  and  cuarded  by  Se- 
poys. I  and  others  expostulated  with  the  door-keepers^  but  In  vain.  Never 
was  I  so  struck  with  our  Lord's  beautiful  parable,  as  at  this  moment  :— 
And  the  door  tDoo  shut  /"  (Ward's  View  of  the  History,  dec.  of  the  Hin- 
doos, vol.  iii.  pp.  171, 172.) 

•  Alber,  Hermeneut.  Vet.  Test.  pp.  200^  201.  Bruning,  Anliq.  Grisc.  p. 
96.    Gilpin  on^he  New  Test.  voL  ij>.  100. 

•  At  Kamenetz-Podotskol,  Dr.  Henderson  relates,  "we  were  stunned 
by  the  noise  of  a  procession,  led  on  by  a  band  of  musicians  playing  on 
tambourines  and  cymbals,  which  passed  our  windows.  On  Inquiry,  we 
learned  that  it  consisted  of  a  Jewish  bridegroom,  accompanied  bv  bis 
young  friends,  proceeding  to  the  house  of  the  bride's  father,  in  order  to 
convey  her  home  to  her  future  residence.  In  a  short  time  tlieyreturned 
with  such  a  profusion  of  Ughts,  as  quite  illuminated  the  street  The  bride, 
deeply  veiled,  was  led  along  in  triumph,  accompanied  by  her  viigins,  each 
with  a  candle  in  her  hand,  who,  with  the  young  men,  sang  and  danced  be- 
fore her  and  the  bridegroom.  The  scene  presented  us  with  an  ocular 
illustration  of  the  important  parable  recorded  in  the  twenty -fifth  chapter 
of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew ;  and  we  were  particularly  reminded  of  tlie  ap- 
propriate nature  of  the  injunction  which  our  Saviour  gives  us  to  watch  and 
be  ready ;  for  the  re-procession  must  have  commenced  Immediately  (m 
the  arrival  of  the  bridegroom."    Biblical  Researches,  p.  217. 

«  Bee  Mr.  Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  pp.  87,  flS. 
«  See  Mr.  Rae  Wilson's  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  Egypt,  &c.  voL  i.  p. 
896  third  edition. 

•  Harwood's  Introduction,  vol  II.  p.  122. 

V  JoweU's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  p.  96. 

>  Hai^ood's  fntrod.  vol.  Ii.  p.  123.  Brunings  stales  that  the  Jews  dis- 
tinguish between  a  bride  who  Is  a  virgin  and  one  who  is  a  undoto:  and 
that  the  nuptial  feast  of  the  former  lasted  a  whole  week,  bat  for  the  latter 
It  wu  limited  to  three  dayi.    AnUq.  Hebr.  p.  71. 


amuse  themselves  with  one  another's  conversation,  the  men 
did  not  spend  their  time  merely  in  eatinc[  and  drinking ;  for 
their  custom  was  to  propose  questions  and  hard  problems,  by 
resolving  which  they  exercised  the  wit  and  sagacity  of  the 
company.  This  was  done  at  Samson^s  marriaee,  where  he 
proposed  a  riddle  to  divert  his  company.  (Judg.  xiv.  12.) 
At  nuptial  and  other  feasts  it  was  usual  to  appoint  a  person 
to  superintend  the  preparations,  to  pass  around  among  the 
guests  to  see  that  they  were  in  want  of  nothing,  and  to  give 
the  necessary  orders  to  the  servants.  Ordinarily,  he  was  not 
one  of  the  guests,  and  did  not  recline  with  them ;  or,  at  least, 
he  did  not  take  his  place  among  them  until  he  hadperformed 
all  that  was  requirea  of  him.  (£cclus.  xxxii.  I .)  This  officer 
is  by  St.  John  Iii.  8, 9.)  termed  *Afx»^p»xt96s,  and  'Hyou/jimc  by 
the  author  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus :  as  the  latter  lived 
about  the  year  190  b.  c,  and  while  the  Jews  had  intercourse 
with  the  Creeks,  especially  in  Egypt,  it  is  most  probable 
that  the  custom  of  cnoosing  a  governor  of  the  feast  passed 
from  the  Greeks  to  the  Jews.^  Theophylact's  remark  on 
John  ii.  8.  satis&ctorily  explains  whafwas  the  business  of 
the  ifx^rfai;KtKi : — *'*'  That  no  one  might  suspect  that  their  taste 
was  so  vitiated  by  excess  as  to  imaffine  water  to  be  wine, 
our  Saviour  directs  it  to  be  tasted  by  Sie  governor  of  the  f east, 
who  certainly  was  sober;  for  those,  who  on  such  occasions 
are  intrustea  with  this  office,  observe  the  strictest  sobriety, 
that  every  tiling  may,  by  their  orders,  be  conducted  with 
regularity  and  ^ency."»o 

At  a  marriage-feast  to  which  Mr.  Buckingham  was  invited, 
he  relates  that  when  the  master  of  the  feast  came,  he  was 
'*  seated  as  tiKe  stranger  guest  immediately  beside  him :  and 
on  the  ejaculation  ot  *  BHsm  Allah'  being  uttered,  he  dipped 
his  fingers  in  the  same  dish,  and  had  the  choicest  bits  puoed 
before  nim  bv  his  own  hands,  as  a  mark  of  his  being  consi- 
dered a  friena  or  favourite ;  for  this  is  the  highest  honour  that 
can  be  shown  to  any  one  at  an  eastern  feast," 

*'Two  interesting  passages  of  Scripture  derive  illnstratioo 
from  this  trait  of  eastern  manners.  The  first  is  that,  in  which 
the  Saviour  says,  '  When  thou  art  bidden  of  an^  nuw  to  a 
weddinjg,  sit  not  down  in  the  highest  room  [that  is,  place  or 
station  J,  lest  a  more  honourable  man  than  thoa  be  bidden  of 
him ;  and  he  that  bade  thee  and  him  come  and  say  to  thee, 
Give  this  man  place :  and  thou  begin  with  shame  to  take  the 
lowest  room.  But  when  thou  art  bidden,  go  and  sit  down  in 
the  lowest  room ;  that  when  he  that  bade  thee  cometh,  he  may 
say  unto  thee,  Friend,  go  up  higher :  then  shah  thou  have 
worship  in  the  presence  of  them  that  sit  at  meat  with  thee.' 
(Luke  xiv.  8—10.)  In  a  couutry  where  the  highest  import- 
ance ia  attached  to  this  distinction,  the  propriety  of  this  ad- 
vice is  much  more  striking  than  if  applied  to  the  manners  of 
our  own ;  and  the  honour  is  still  as  much  appreciated  through- 
out Syria,  Palestine,  and  Mesopotamia,  at  the  present  day,  as 
it  was  in  those  of  the  Messiah.  The  other  passage  is  that, 
in  which,  at  the  celebration  of  the  passover,  Jesus  says  (Matt, 
xxvi.  23.),  *  He  that  dippeth  his  iiand  with  me  in  the  dish, 
the  same  shall  betray  me.'  As  there  are  but  very  few,  and 
these  always  the  dearest  friends,  or  most  honoured  guests, 
who  are  seated  sufficiently  near  to  the  master  of  the  feast  to 
dip  their  hands  in  the  same  dish  with  him  (probably  not  more 
than  three  or  four  out  of  the  twelve  disciples  at  the  last 
supper  enjoyed  this  privilege),  the  baseness  of  the  tceachery 
is  much  increased,  wnen  one  of  those  few  becomes  a  betrayer; 
and  in  this  light  the  conduct  of  Judas  was,  no  doabt,  meant 
to  be  depicted  by  this  pregnant  expression."" 

y.  Marriage  was  dissolved  among  the  Jews  by  Drvoacc 
as  well  as  by  death."  Our  Saviour  tells  us,  that  Moses  suf- 
fered this  because  of  the  hardness  of  their  heart,  but  from  the 
leginning  it  was  not  so  (Matt.  xix.  8.) ;  meaning  that  they 
were  accustomed  to  this  abuse,  and  to  prevent  greater  evils, 
such  as  murders,  adulteries,  &e.  he  permitted  it :  whence  it 
should  seem  to  have  been  in  use  before  the  law ;  and  we  see 
that  Abraham  dismissed  Hagar,  at  the  request  of  Sarah.  It 
appears  that  Samson's  father-in-law  understood  that  his 
daughter  had  been  divorced,  since  he  gave  her  to  another, 
yudg.  XV.  2.)  The  Levite's  wife,  who  was  dishonoured  at 
Gibeah,  had  forsaken  her  husband,  and  never  would  have 
returned,  if  he  had  not  gone  in  pursuit  of  her.  (Judg.  xix.  2, 3.) 

•  Robinson's  Greek  Lexicon,  voce  'Apx>T^i»X4y*c.    Alber,  Interpretatio 
SacrsB  Scriptarn,  torn.  iz.  p.  83. 
to  Theopbylact  ee  cited  in  Parkhurst'e  Greek  Lexicon,  voee  A^x*t-pi. 

xXivof. 

"  Buckingham's  Travels  in  Mesopotamia,  Toi.  I.  pp.  406,  407. 

t*  Among  tlie  Bedouin  Arabs,  a  brother  finds  himvelf  more  dlahonotired 
by  the  seduction  of  his  sister  than  a  man  by  the  infideTity  of  his  ^infe. 
TtA»  will  account  for  the  sanguinary  revenge  taken  bj  Simeon  and  Levi 
upon  the  Shechemites  for  the  defilement  of  their  sister  Dinah.  (Geo. 
zzxlv.  2&~dl.)  See  D'Arrietu's  Tnvrie  in  Axmbia  ttie  Demt,  pp.  913^  314. 
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SolomoB  speaks  of  a  libertine  woman,  who  had  forsaken  her 
husband,  tne  director  of  her  youth,  and  (by  doing  so  contrary 
to  her  nuptial  vows)  had  forgotten  the  covenant  of  her  Goa. 
(Ptot.  ii.  17.)  Ezra  and  Neh.emiah  obliged  a  great  number 
of  the  Jews  to  dismiss  the  foreign  women,  whom  they  had 
raairied  contraiy  to  the  law  (Ezra  x«  11,  13.  19.);  but  our 
Saiiour  has  limited  the  permission  of  divorce  to  the  single 
case  of  adalteiT.  (Matt  v.  31, 33.)  Nor  was  this  limitaUon 
unnecessarir ;  for  at  that  time  it  was  common  for  the  Jews  to 
dissolve  this  sacred  union  upon  very  slight  and  trivial  pre- 
tences. A  short  time  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  a  great  dis- 
pute arose  among  the  Jewish  doctors  concerning  the  interpre- 
tatioQ  of  the  Mosaic  statutes  relative  to  divorce ;  the  school 
of  Shammai  contending  that  it  was  allowable  only  for  gross 
misconduct  or  for  violation  of  nuptial  fidelity,  while  the  scnool 
of  Hillel  taught  that  a  wife  might  be  repudiated  for  the 
slightest  causes.    To  this  last-mentioned  school  belonged 


the  Pharisees,  who  came  to  our  Lord,  tempting  Asm,  ana 
saying  unto  Asm,  la  it  lawful  for  a  man  to  put  away  his  tmfe 
for  every  cause — for  any  thing  whatever  that  may  be  dis- 
agreeable in  herl  (Matt.  xix.  3.)  Upon  our  Lords  answer 
to  this  inquiry,  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  repudiate 
his  wife,  except  for  her  violation  of  the  conjugal  honour,  the 
disciples  (who  had  been  educated  in  Jewisn  prejudices  and 
principles)  hearing  this,  said — If  the  ease  of  the  man  be  so 
with  his  wife,  if  he  be  not  allowed  to  divorce  her  except  only 
for  adultery,  it  is  not  good  to  marry/  (Matt  xix.  10.^  This 
facility  in  procuring  divorces,  and  this  caprice  ana  levity 
among  the  Jews,  in  dissolving  the  matrimonial  connexion, 
is  confirmed  by  Jneephus,  and  unhappily  verified  in  his  own 
example :  for  ne  tells  us  that  he  repudiated  his  wife,  though 
she  was  the  mother  of  three  children,  because  he  was  not 
pleased  with  her  behaviour.^ 


CHAPTER  IV. 

BIRTH9  NURTVaXy  ETC.  OF  CHILDREN.' 

L  ChUdrbiriK — Circumcision,— JAiming-  of  the  Child. — ^11.  Privileges  of  the  First'bonu — III.  J^urture  of  ChildrcfU'^'XV* 
Pv»er  of  the  Father  over  his  Children^^-'Disposition  of  his  Property* — V.  Adoption, 


1.  Ik  the  East  (as  indeed  in  Switserland  and  some  other 
parts  of  Europe,  where  the  women  are  very  robust),  child- 
oirth  is  to  this  day  an  event  of  but  little  difiicnlty ;'  and  mo- 
thers were  oiiginiuly  the  only  assistants  of  their  daughters, 
as  any  further  aid  was  deemed  unnecessary.  This  was  the 
case  of  the  Hebrew  women  in  Egypt.  (Exod.  i.  19.)  It  is 
evident  from  Gen.  xxxv.  17.  and  xxxviii.  28.  that  mid  wives 
were  employed  in  cases  of  difficult  parturition ;  and  it  also 
appears  that  in  Egypt,  from  time  immemorial,  the  care  of 
delivering  women  was  committed  to  female  midwives. 
(Ezod.  i.  15.  et  acq.)  From  Ezek.  xvi.  4.  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  custom  to  wash  the  child  as  soon  as  it  was  bom, 
to  rub  it  with  salt,  and  to  wrap  it  in  swaddling-clothes 
(The  Armenians,  to  this  day,  wash  their  new-bom  infants  in 
salt  and  water,  previously  to  dressing  them.)  The  birth- 
day of  a  son  was  celebrated  as  a  festival,  which  was  solem- 
nised every  succeeding  year  with  renewed  demonstrations 
of  festivity  and  joy,  especially  those  of  sovereign  princes. 
(Gen.  xl.  SO.  Job  1.  4.  Matt  xiv.  6.)  The  birth  of  a  son  or 
of  a  dsu^ter  rendered  the  mother  ceremonially  unclean  for 
a  certain  period :  at  the  expiration  of  which  she  went  into 
the  tabernacle  or  temple,  and  offered  the  accustomed  sacri- 
fice of  purification,  viz.  a  lamb  of  a  year  old,  or,  if  her  cir- 
cumstances would  not  afford  it,  two  turtlendoves,  or  two 
young  pigeons.  (Lev.  xii.  1—8.  Li]dLe  ii.  22.) 

On  the  eighth  day  after  its  birth  the  son  was  circumcised,  by 
which  rite  it  was  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  true  God 
(Gen.  xvii.  10.  compared  with  Som.  iv.  11.) :  on  the  nature 
of  ciicomcision,  see  pp.  110,  111.  eupra.  At  the  same  time 
the  male  child  received  a  name  (as  we  have  already  re- 
marked in  p.  111.) :  in  many  instances  he  received  a  name 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  birth,  or  from  some  peculiari- 
ties in  the  history  of  the  family  to  which  he  belonged  (Gen. 
xvi.  11.  zxv.  35,  26.  Exod.  ii.  10.  xviii.  3,  4.)  ;  and  some- 
times the  name  had  a  prophetic  meaning.  (Isa.  vii.  14.  viii. 
3.  Hos.  i.  4.  6.  9.  Matt  1.  21.  Luke  i.  13.  60.  63.) 

t  JoMphot  de  Vita  wosl,  e.  78.  Home's  Hiitory  of  the  Jews.  vol.  ii.  p. 
35a  ilarwood'8  Inlrod.  vol.  ii.  p.  125.  Calmei's  Disaertation  ear  le  Divorce. 
Duoeit.  torn.  1.  pp.  390,  991.  The  foQowing  are  some  of  the  principal 
eaiues  for  which  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  put  away  their  wives,  at 
the  period  referred  to :— 1.  "It  is  commaoded  to  divorce  a  wife,  that  is  not 
of  good  behaviour,  and  is  not  modest,  as  becomes  a  daughter  of  Israel."^ 
2.  ^'If  sny  man  hate  his  wife,  let  him  put  her  away."— 3.  "The  school  of 
Bittel  saith,  If  (he  wife  cooic  her  huabsnd's  food  lUv,  by  over-sailing  it,  or 
over-roasting  it,  she  is  to  be  put  away."— 4.  Yea,  ''li;  bv  sny  stroke  from 
the  hand  of  God,  she  become  dumb  or  sottish,"  dec.— &  R.  Aldbah  ssid, 
"  If  any  man  sees  a  woman  handsomer  than  his  own  wife,  he  mav  put  her 
away  :  because  It  is  said,  *If  she  And  not  iavour  in  his  eyes.* »'— <Lighi- 
fbot's  Hor»  Hebraiea,  on  Matt.  ▼.  31.— Works,  voL  xl.  p.  lia  8vo.  edit) 
This  last  was  the  cause  assigned  by  losephus  lor  lepudlstlng  his  wife  in 
the  passage  above  cited. 

•  This  chapter  Is  compfled  from  MichaeUs's  Commentaries,  vol.  1. pp. 
427-430.  443-417.  Lewis's  Orlginos  Hebrme,  vol.  II.  pp.  9IO-3ia  CiO. 
net's  Dictionary,  article  Adoption,  Bruning.  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  1—11. 
Pareau,  Antiquitas  Hebraiea,  part  iv.  c.  <l  de  liberorum  procreations  el 
sdncatione,  pp.  442-^446.  ^  .         -  . 

•  Banner's  Observations^  vol.  iv.  p.  433.  Moner's  Second  Journey, 
p.  106. 


II.  '*  The  First-born,  vrho  was  the  object  of  special  affecv 
tion  to  his  parents,  was  denominated,  by  way  or  eminence^ 
the  opening  of  the  womb*  In  case  a  man  married  a  widow 
who  by  a  previous  marriage  had  become  the  mother  of  chil« 
dren,  tne  first-bom  as  respected  the  second  husband  was  the 
child  that  was  eldest  by  the  second  marriage.  Before  the 
time  of  Moses,  the  father  might,  if  he  chose,  transfer  the 
right  of  primogeniture  to  a  younger  child,  but  the  practice 
occasioned  much  contention  t^en.  zzv.  31, 32.),  and  a  law 
was  enacted  overruling  it  (Deut.  xxi.  15^17.)  Thejirat- 
bom  inherited  peculiar  rights  and  privileges. — 1.  He  received 
a  double  portion  of  the  estate.  Jacob  in  the  case  of  Reuben, 
his  first-born,  bestowed  his  additional  portion  upqn  Joseph, 
by  adopting  his  two  sons.  (Gen.  xlviii.  5—8.)  This  was 
done  as  a  reprimand,  and  a  punishment  of  his  incestuous 
conduct  (Gen.  xxxv.  23.);  out  Reuben,  notwithstanding, 
W9A  enrolled  as  the  first-born  in  the  genealogical  registers. 
(1  Chron.  v.  1*)^2.  The  firai-bom  was  the  priest  of  the 
whole  family.  The  honour  of  exeicising  the  pnesthood  was 
transferred,  by  the  command  of  God  communicated  through 
Moses,  fhim  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  to  whom  it  belonged  by 
right  of  primogeniture,  to  that  of  Levi,  (Num.  iii.  12—18. 
viii.  18.)  In  consequence  of  this  fact,  that  God  had  taken 
the  Levites  from  among  the  children  of  Israel,  instead  of  all 
the  first-bom,  to  serve  him  as  priest,  the  first-born  of  the 
other  tribes  were  to  be  redeemed,  at  a  valuation  made  by  the 
priest  not  exceeding  five  shekels,  from  serving  God  in  that 
capacity.  (Num.  xviii.  15,  16.  compared  with  Luke  ii.  22. 
et  M^.)— 3.  The  Jira^4forn  enjoyed  an  authority  over  those 
who  were  younger,  similar  to  that  possessed  by  a  father 
(Gen.  XXV.  23.  et  aeg.  2  Chron.  xxi.  3.  Gen.  xxvii.  29.), 
which  was  transferred  in  the  case  of  Reuben  by  Jacob  their 
father  to  Judah.  (Gen.  xlix.  8—10.)  The  tribe  of  Judah, 
accordingly,  even  before  it  gave  kings  to  the  Hebrews,  was 
every  where  distinguished  trom  the  other  tribes.  In  conse« 
quence  of  the  authority  which  was  thus  attached  to  the  first- 
born, he  was  also  maoe  the  successor  in  the  kingdom.  There 
was  an  exception  to  this  rule  in  the  case  of  Solomon,  who. 
though  a  younger  brother,  was  made  his  successor  by  David 
at  the  special  appointment  of  God.  It  is  very  easy  to  see  in 
view  olthese  facts,  how  the  word  first-born  came  to  express 
sometimes  a  great,  and  sometimes  the  highest  dignity."*  (Isa. 
xiv.  30.  Psal.  Ixxxix.  27.  Rom.  viii.  29.  Col.  1,  15—18. 
Heb.  xii.  23.  Rev.  i.  5. 11.  Job  xviii.  13.) 

III.  In  the  earliest  ages,  mothers  suckled  their  offspring 
themselvea,  and,  it  should  seem  firom  various  passages  of 
Scripture,  until  they  were  nearly  or  quite  three  years  old :  oh 
the  oay  the  child  was  weaned,  it  was  usual  to  make  a  feast. 
(2  Maeo.  vii.  27.  1  Sam.  i.  22— 24.  Gen.  xxi.  8.)  The  same 
custom  of  feastinff  obtains  in  Persia  to  this  day.*  In  case 
the  mother  died  before  the  child  was  old  enough  to  be 

*  Jahn*a  Arcbieolotia  Bibllca,  by  Mr.  Upham,  f  106. 
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weaned,  or  was  iniable  to  rear  it  herself,  nurses  were  em- 
ployed ;  and  also  in  later  ages  when  matrons  became  too 
delicate  or  too  infirm  to  perform  the  maternal  duties.  These 
nurses  were  reckoned  among  the  principal  members  of  the 
family ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  respectable  station  which 
they  sustained,  are  frequently  mentioned  in  sacred  histoxy. 
See  Gen.  xxxv.  8.  2  Kings  xi.  2.  2  Chron.  xxii.  11. 

"T//C  davghtera  rarely  departed  from  the  apartments  anpro- 
priated  to  the  females,  except  when  they  went  out  with  an 
urn  to  draw  water,  which  was  the  practice  with  those  who 
belonged  to  those  humbler  stations  in  life,  where  the  ancient 
simplicity  of  manners  had  not  lost  its  prevalence.  (Exod.  ii. 

16.  Gen.  xxiv.  16.  xxix.  10.  1  Sam.  ix.  11,  12.  John  iv.  7.) 
They  spent  their  time  in  learning  those  domestic  and  other 
arts,  which  are  befitting  a  woman's  situation  and  character, 
till  they  arrived  at  that  period  in  life,  when  they  were  to  be 
sold,  or  by  a  better  fortune  given  away,  in  mamage.  TProv. 
xxxi.  13.  2  Sam.  xiii.  7.)  The  daughters  of  those  who  by 
their  wealth  had  been  elevated  to  hi^  stations  in  life,  so  far 
from  going  out  to  draw  water  in  urns,  might  be  said  to  spend 
the  whole  of  their  time  within  the  walls  of  their  palaces.  In 
imitation  of  their  mothers,  they  were  occupied  with  dressing, 
with  singing,  and  with  dancing ;  and,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  representations  of  modem  travellers,  their  apartments 
were  sometimes  the  scenes  of  vice.  (Ezek.  xxiii.  18.)  They 
went  abroad  but  very  rarely,  as  already  intimated,  and  the 
more  rarely,  the  higher  they  were  in  pomt  of  rank,  but  they 
received  with  cordiality  female  visitants.  The  virtues  of  a 
good  woman,  of  one  that  is  determined,  whatever  her  station, 
to  discharge  each  incumbent  duty,  and  to  avoid  the  frivolities 
and  vices  at  which  we  have  briefly  hinted,  are  mentioned  in 
terms  of  approbation  and  praise  in  Prov.  xxxi.  10 — 31. 

^The  tons  remained  till  the  fifth  year  in  the  care  of  the 
women ;  then  they  came  into  the  father's  care,  and  were 
tan^t  not  only  the  arts  and  duties  of  life,  but  were  instructed 
in  ue  Mosaic  law,  and  in  all  parts  of  their  country's  religion. 
(Dent.  vi.  20—25.  xi.  19.)  Those  who  wished  to  have 
them  further  instructed^  provided  they  did  not  deem  it  pre- 
ferable to  employ  private  teachers,  sent  them  away  to  some 
Sriest  or  Levite,  who  sometimes  had  a  number  of  other  chil- 
ren  to  instruct.  It  appears  from  1  Sam.  i.  24—28.  that 
there  was  a  school  near  the  holy  tabernacle,  dedicated  to  the 
instruction  of  you^. 

IV.  **The  authority  to  which  a  father  was  entitled  ex- 
tended not  only  to  his  wife,  to  his  own  children,  and  to  his 
vervants  of  both  sexes,  but  to  his  children's  children  also.  It 
was  the  custom  anciently  for  sons  newly  married  to  remain 
at  their  father's  house,  unless  it  had  been  their  fortune  to 
marry  a  daughter,  who,  having  no  brothers,  was  heiress  to 
an  estate ;  or  unless  by  some  trade,  or  by  commerce,  they 
had  acquired  sufficient  property  to  enable  them  to  support 
their  own  family.  It  might  of  course  be  expected,  wtiile 
ttiey  lived  in  their  father's  house,  and  were  in  a  manner  the 
pensioners  on  his  bounty,  that  he  would  exercise  his  autho- 
rity over  the  children  or  his  sons  as  well  as  over  the  sons 
Aemselves."  In  this  case  the  power  of  the  father  *'  had  no 
narrow  limits,  and,  whenever  he  found  it  necessary  to  resort 
to  measures  of  severity,  he  was  at  liberty  to  inflict  the  ex- 
tremity of  punishment.  (Gen.  xxi.  14.  xxxviii.  24.)  This 
power  was  so  restricted  by  Moses,  that  the  father,  if  he 
judged  the  son  worthy  of  death,  was  bound  to  bring  the 
cause  before  a  Judge.  But  he  enacted,  at  the  same  time,  ^at 
the  Judge  should  pronounce  sentence  of  death  upon  the  son, 
if  on  inquiry  it  could  be  proved,  that  he  had  beaten  or  cursed 
his  fa^er  or  mother,  or  that  he  was  a  spendthrift,  or  saucy, 
or  contumacious,  and  could  not  be  reformed.  (Exod.  xxi.  15. 

17.  Lev.  XX.  9.  Deut.  xxi.  18—21.)  The  authority  of  the 
parents,  and  the  service  and  love  due  to  them,  are  recognised 
in  the  most  prominent  and  fundamental  of  the  ntorai  knta 
of  the  Jewish  polity,  viz.  the  Ten  Commandments,  (Exod. 
XX.  12.) 

'*  The  son,  who  had  acquired  property,  was  commanded  to 
exhibit  his  gratitude  to  his  parents,  not  only  by  words  and 
in  feeling,  but  by  gifts.  ^Matt.  xv.  5,  6.  Mark  vii.  11 — 13.) 
llie  power  of  the  father  over  his  ofi*spring  in  the  ancient 
times  was  not  only  very  great  for  the  time  being,  and  while 
he  sojourned  with  them  in  the  land  of  the  living ;  but  he  was 
allowed  also  to  cast  his  eye  into  the  future,  and  his  prophetic 
curse  or  blessing  possessed  no  little  efl!cacy.">  (Uen.  xlix. 
8-28.) 

It  appears  from  1  Kings  xx.  1 .  (marginal  rendering)  that,  in 
the  disposition  of  his  effects,  the  fiimer  expressed  his  last 

•  JahB*i  Archvologla  BibKca,  by  Mr.  TTpham,  H 166, 167. 


wishes  or  will  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  and  pr^abl  v  in 
the  presence  of  the  future  heirs,  as  Jacob  did,  in  Gen. 
xlviii. ;  and  this,  Michaelis  is  of  opinion,  seems  to  be  what 
is  called  giving  the  inheritance  to  his  sons,  in  Deut.  xxi.  16. 
Testaments  were  not  written  until  long  afler  that  period. 
The  following  regrulations  obtained  in  the  disposition  of  pro- 
perty:— 

1.  "  As  it  respected  aon».- — ^The  property  or  estate  of  the 
father,  afler  his  decease,  fell  into  the  possession  of  his  sons, 
who  divided  it  among  themselves  equally ;  with  this  excep- 
tion, that  the  eldest  son  received  two  portions."  It  appears, 
however,  from  Luke  xv.  12.  that  sons  might  demand  and 
receive  their  portion  of  the  inheritance  during  their  father's 
lifetime ;  and  that  the  parent,  though  aware  oT  the  dissipated 
inclinations  of  the  chila,  could  not  legally  refuse  the  applicar 
tion. 

2.  "  As  it  respected  the  eons  of  concubines  .• — The  portion, 
which  was  given  to  them,  depended  altogether  upon  the  feel- 
ings of  the  rather.  Abraham  gave  presents,  to  what  amount 
is  not  known,  both  to  Ishmael  and  to  the  sons  whom  he  had 
by  Keturah,  and  sent  them  away  before  his  death.  It  does 
not  appear  that  they  had  any  otner  portion  in  tiie  estate ;  but 
Jacob  made  the  sons,  whom  he  had  by  his  concubines,  heirs 
as  well  as  the  others.  (Gen.  xxi.  8—21.  xxv.  1—4.  xlix.  1— 
27.)  Moses  laid  no  restrictions  upon  the  choice  of  fathera  in 
this  respect ;  and  we  should  infer  that  the  sons  of  concubines 
for  the  most  part  received  an  equal  share  with  the  other  sons, 
from  the  fact,  that  Jephthah,  the  son  of  a  concubine,  com- 
plained, that  he  was  excluded  without  any  portion  from  his 
father's  house.   ( Judg.  xi.  1 — 7.) 

3.  "As  it  respected  daughters: — ^The  daughters  not  only 
had  no  portion  in  the  estate,  but,  if  they  were  unmarried, 
were  considered  as  making  apart  of  it,  and  were  sold  by  iheit 
brothcre  into  matrimony.  In  case  there  were  no  brothers,  or 
they  all  had  died,  they  took  the  estate  (Num.  xxvii.  1—8.) : 
if  any  one  died  intestate,  and  without  any  offspring,  the  pro- 
perty was  disposed  of  according  to  the  enactments  in  Num. 
xxvii.  8—11. 

4.  "  As  it  respected  servants: — ^The  servants  or  the  slaves 
in  a  family  oould  not  claim  any  share  in  the  estate  as  a  right, 
but  the  person  who  made  a  will  might,  if  he  chose,  make  them 
his  heirs,  f  Comp.  Gen.  xv.  3.)  Indeed,  in  some  instances, 
those  who  nad  hein,  recognised  as  such  by  the  law,  did  not 
deem  it  unbecoming  to  bestow  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  their 
estates  on  faithful  and  deserving  servants.  (Prov.  xvii.  8.) 

5.  *^  As  it  respected  widows .- — ^The  widow  of  the  deceased, 
like  his  daughters,  had  no  legal  right  to  a  share  in  the  estate. 
The  sons,  however,  or  other  relations,  were  bound  to  afford 
her  an  adequate  maintenance,  unless  it  had  been  otherwise 
arranged  in  the  will.  She  sometimes  returned  back  again  to 
her  father's  house,  particulariy  if  the  support,  which  the  heirs 
gave  her,  was  not  such  as  had  been  promised,  or  was  not  suffi- 
cient (Gen.  xxxviii.  11.  compare  also  the  story  of  Ruth.) 
The  prophets  very  frequently,  and  undoubtedly  not  without 
cause,  exclaim  against  the  neglect  and  injustice  shown  to 
widows."'  (Isa.  1.  17.  x.  2.  Jer.vii.  6.  xxii.  3.  Eftek.xxiL 
7.  comp.  Exod.  xxii.  22—24.  Deut.  x.  18.  xxiv.  17.) 

v.  w'here  there  were  no  sons  to  inherit  property,  it  appears 
from  various  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  that  Adoption, 
—or  the  taking  of  a  stranger  into  a  fiunily,  in  order  to  make 
him  a  part  of  it,  acknowlfMlging  him  as  a  son  and  heir  to  the 
estate, — ^was  very  generally  practised  in  the  East,  in  the  time 
of  our  Saviour.  Adoption,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  used  by  the  elder  Hebrews :  Moses  is  silent  concerning 
it  in  his  law ;  and  Jacob's  adoption  of  his  two  grandsons, 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh  (Gen.  xlviii.  1.),  is  rather  a  kind  of 
substitution,  by  which  he  intended,  that  the  two  sons  of 
Joseph  should  nave  each  his  lot  in  Israel,  as  if  they  had  been 
his  own  sons.  Ifiy  two  sons,  Ephraim  and  Munasseh^  are 
mine  /  as  Jieuben  and  Simeon  they  shall  be  mine.  But  as  he 
gave  no  inheritance  to  their  father  Joseph,  the  effect  oi  this 
adoption  extended  only  to  their  increase  of  fortune  and  inhe- 
ritance ;  that  is,  instead  of  one  part,  giving  them  (or  Joseph, 
by  means  of  them)  two  parts.  Two  other  kinds  of  adoption 
amongthe  Israelites  are  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures ;  viz. 

1.  The  first  consisted  in  the  obligation  of  a  surviving 
brother  to  marry  the  widow  of  his  brother,  who  had  died  with- 
out children  (Deut.  xxv.  6.  Ruth  iv.  6.  Matt.  xxii.  24.^ ;  so 
that  the  children  of  this  marriage  were  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  the  deceased  brother,  and  went  by  his  name;  a  practice 
more  ancient  than  the  law,  as  appeare  in  the  history  of  Tamar ; 
but  this  manner  of  adopting  was  not  practised  among  the 
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Greeks  and  Romans :  neither  was  that  kind  of  adoption  in- 
tended by  Sarah,  Leah,  and  Rachel ;  when  they  gave  their 
handmaidens  to  dieir  husbands.  (Gen.  xvi.  2.  xxx.  3.) 

2.  Various  instances  of  another  kind  of  adoption  are  re- 
eorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  viz.  that  of  a  father  having  a 
daughter  only,  and  adopting  her  children,  llius,  in  1  Chron. 
ii.  21,  22.,  Machir  the  grandson  of  Joseph,  who  is  called 
father  of  GikadCHtxAi  is,  chief  of  that  town),  ffave  his  daugh- 
ter to  Hezron,  who  married  her  when  he  was  mreescore  years 
old,  and  she  bare  him  Se^b.  And  Segub  begat  Jair,  who 
had  three-and-twenty  cities  in  the  land  of  Uilead.  Jair 
acquired  a  number  of  other  cities,  which  made  up  his  posses- 
sions to  threescore  cities.  (Josh.  xiii.  30.  1  Kings  iv.  13.) 
HoweTer,both  he  and  his  posterity,  instead  of  being  reckonea 
to  the  family  of  Judah  as  they  ought  to  have  been  by  their 
paternal  descent  from  Hezron,  are  reckoned  as  sons  of  Ma- 
chir the  father  of  Gilead.  It  further  appears  from  Num.  zxxii. 
41.  that  this  very  Jair,  who  was  in  fact  the  son  of  Segub,  the 
son  of  Hezron,  the  son  of  Judah^  is  expressly  called  Jair  the 
son  of  Mtmasaeh,  because  his  maternal  greatrgrandfather  was 
Machir,  the  son  of  Manasseh.  In  like  manner,  we  r^  that 
Mordecai  adopted  Esther  hi^  niece:  when  her  father  and 
mother  were  aead,  he  took  her  for  hU  oum  daughter.  So  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh  adopted  Moses,  and  he  oecame  her  mm, 
(Exod.  ii.  10.)  1^  we  read  in  Ruth  iv.  17.  that  Naomi  had 
a  son :  a  son  is  bom  to  Naomi  :  when,  indeed,  it  was  the  son 
of  Ruth,  and  only  a  distant  relation  (or,  in  fact,  none  at  all) 
Co  Naomi,  who  Was  merely  the  wife  of  Elimelech,  to  whom 
Boaz  was  kinsman. 

By  the  propitiation  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  communication 
of  the  merits  of  his  death,/>mt<£iii  sinners  become  Uie  adopted 


children  of  God.  Thus  St,  Paul  writes  (Rom.  yiii.  16.),  Te 
have  received  the  spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  toe  cry,  Abba^ 
Father,  We  wait  for  the  adoptton  of  the  chilmren  of  God,  And 
(Gal.  iv.  4,  5.)  Uod  sent  forth  hts  Son  to  redeem  them  that 
were  wider  the  law,  that  toe  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons, 

Amon?  the  Mohammedans  the  ceremony  of  adoption  is 
performed,  by  causing  the  adopted  to  pass  through  the  shirt  of 
the  person  who  adopts  him.  For  this  reason,  to  adopt  among 
the  Turks  is  expressed  by  saying — to  draw  any  one  through 
one's  shirt;  ana  an  adopted  son  is  called  by  tnem  JUeieto^ 
the  son  of  another  life— -because  he  was  notoesotten  in  this.> 
Something  like  this  is  observable  among  the  Hebrews :  Eli- 
iah  adopted  the  prophet  £li8ha,by  throwing  his  mantle  over 
nim  (1  Kings  xix.  19.)  ;  and  when  Elijah  was  carried  off  in 
a  fiery  chanot,  his  mantle,  which  he  let  fall,  was  taken  up  by 
Elisha  his  disciple,  his  spiritual  son,  and  adopted  success^ 
in  the  office  of  prophet.  (2  Kings  ii.  15.) 

This  circumstance  seems  to  oe  illustrated  by  the  conduct 
of  Moses,  who  dressed  Eleazar  in  Aaron's  sacied  vestments, 
when  that  high-priest  was  about  to  be  gathered  to  his  fathers ; 
indicating  thereby,  that  Eleazar  succeeded  in  the  functions  of 
the  priesthood,  and  was,  in  some  sort,  adopted  to  exercise 
that  dignity.  The  Lord  told  Shebna,  the  captain  of  the  tem- 
ple, that  he  would  deprive  him  of  his  honourable  station,  and 
substitute  Eliakim,  tne  son  of  Hilkiah,  in  his  room.  (Isa. 
xxii.  21.)  /  will  CLOTHK  HIM  WITH  THY  ROBE,  and  Strengthen 
him  with  thy  girdle^  and  I  will  commit  thy  government  into  his 
hand,  St.  Paul,  in  several  places,  says,  that  real  Christians 
put  on  the  Lord  Jesus  ;  and  that  they  put  on  the  new  man^  in 
order  to  denote  their  adoption  as  sons  of  God.  (Rom.  xiii.  14. 
Gal.  iu.  26, 27.) 


CHAPTER  V. 


ON   THE    CONDITION   OF   SLAVES    AND   OF   SERVANTSy    AND   THE    CUSTOMS   RELATING    TO   THEM, 
MENTIONED    OR   ALLUDED   TO    IN    THE    NEW    TESTAMENT 

L  Slaves,  A««  acquired^ — II.  Their  Condition  among-  the  Hebrevs* — ^III.  And  among  other  JVations. — IV.  Of  hired  Servants 
— Customs  relating  to  them  and  to  Siavet  alluded  to  in  the  JWw  Testament, — ^V.  Different  Kinds  of  Slavet  or  Servants 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures, 


I.  Slavery  is  of  very  remote  antiquity ;  and  when  Moses 
gave  his  laws  to  the  Jews,  finding  it  already  established, 
uough  he  could  not  abolish  it,  yet  he  enacted  various  salutary 
laws  and  regulations.  The  Israelites,  indeed,  might  have 
Hebrew  servants  or  slaves,  as  well  as  alien-bom  persons,  but 
these  were  to  be  circumcised,  and  were  required  to  worship 
the  only  true  God  (Gen.  xvii.  12, 13.),  with  the  exception  of 
the  Canaanites. 

Slaves  were  acquired  in  various  ways;  l.By  Captivity^ 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  orinn  of  slavery 
(Gen.  xiv.  14.  Oeut  xx.  14.  xxi.  10,  11.) ;  2.  By  Debt^  when 
persons  being  poor  were  sold  for  payment  of  their  debts 
(2  Kings  iv.  1.  Matt,  xviii.  25.) ;  3.  By  committing  a  Thefty 
without  the  power  of  making  restitution  (Exod.  xxii.  2,  3. 
Neh.  v.  4,  5.) ;  4.  By  ^trM,  when  persons  were  bom  of 
married  slaves.  These  are  termed  bominthe house  (Gen.  xiv. 
14.  XV.  3.  xvii.  23.  xxi.  10.),  home-horn  (Jer.  ii.  140,  and  ^^ 
tons  or  children  oi  handmaids,  (Psal.  Ixxxvi.  16.  cxvi.  16.) 
Abraham  had  three  hundred  and  eighteen  slaves  of  this  de- 
scription ;  5.  Man-Dealing  was  another  mode  by  which  persons 
were  reduced  into  slavery .>  The  seizing  or  stealing  or  a  free- 
boni  Israelite,  either  to  treat  him  as  a  slave  or  to  sell  him  as 
a  slave  to  others,  was  absolutely  and  irremissibly  punished 
with  death  by  the  law  of  Moses.  (Exod.  xxi.  16.  DeuL  xxiv. 
7.)  Although  the  Gospel  is  intended  to  make  no  change  or 
difference  in  the  civil  circumstances  of  mankind  who  are  con- 
verted from  paganism  to  Christianity,  the  master  and  the 
slave  bebg  eqtuilly  called,  as  St.  Paul  argues  at  length  in 
1  Cor.  vii.  17—^. ;  yet  the  same  apostle  (1  Tim.  i.  9,  10.), 
when  enumerating  various  classes  of  offenders  who  are  obnox- 
ious to  law,  expressly  denounces  men-steakrs^  M^xxnitrrAtt, 
those  who  kidnap  men,  to  sell  them  for  slaves:  in  other 
words  slave-traders.' 

■  D'Hert>eloC  Bfbl.  Orient,  p.  47. 

•  Pareao,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  448^  449.  MIcbaeKa*!  Commentaries,  vol  L 
pp.  1S8— 164. 

•  "The  New  Testament,"  wjs  Bishop  Horslej,  in  one  of  his  speeches 
In  the  Hoase  of  Lords,  "contahit  an  express  reprobation  of  the  slaye- 


n.  Slaves  received  both  food  and  clothing,  for  the  most 
part  of  the  meanest  quality,  but  whatever  proper^  they 
acquired  belonged  to  their  lords :  hence  they  are  said  to  be 
worth  double  the  value  of  a  hired  servant.  (DeuL  xv.  18.) 
They  formed  marriages  at  the  will  of  their  master,  but  ^eir 
children  were  slaves,  who,  though  they  could  not  call  him  a 
father  (Gal.  iv.  6.  Rom.  viii.  15.),  yet  were  attached  and 
faithful  to  him  as  to  a  father,  on  which  account  the  patriarchs 
trusted  them  with  arms.  (Gen.  xiv.  14.  xxxii.  6.  xxxiii.  1.) 
If  a  married  Hebrew  sold  himself,  he  was  to  serve  for  six 

trade  by  name,  as  sinful  In  a  very  high  degree.  The  apostle,  St  Pao^ 
having  spoken  of  persons  that  were  lawless  and  disobedient,  ungodly  and 
sinners,  unholy  and  pro&ne.  proceeds  tu  speciiy  and  diBtin^uish  the  seve- 
ral characters  and  descriptions  of  men  to  whom  he  applies  those  very 
general  epithets ;  and  ibey  are  these,—'  murderers  of  fathers,  murderers 
of  mothers,  nukn-slayers,  they  that  defile  tliemselves  with  manlrind,  tnen- 

stealers.*  '* "  This  text  condemns  and  prohibits  the  slave-trade  in  one 

at  TcR^r  of  its  moA  productive  modes.  But  I  go  further ;  1  maintain  that 
thi:'  \v\{,  htflitJy  jiiferpreted,  condemns  and  prohibits  the  slave-trade  gene- 
ral! v  in  nl]  \{A  Ehodr^t:  it  ranks  the  slave-trade  in  the  descending  scale  of 
critiK  ,  iiiMfT  ari' r  ]>[&rricide  and  homicide.  The  original  word,  which  the 
Eiii:lj^lk  Bihii'  £hi'!i  men-stealers,  i.H  »*^^»iroiiTrm.  Our  translators  have 
tak<  El  rhri  ^t^rd  111  its  restricted  sense  which  it  bears  in  the  Attic  law ;  in 
wM'Mi  tiic  <^'"i  «»i'psa'o{i9-A*eu  was  a  criminal  prosecution  for  the  specific 
eriii"  nf  kidnapping;,  the  penalty  of  which  was  death.  But  the  plurase- 
'  "    '    '"  '  is  a  popular 

person  who 
word  literally 

an  KMiHing  to  the  Greek." "The  Greek  word  is  so  ex- 

ph  led  grammarian  Eustathius,  and  by  other  grammarians 

of  ......  u.^^  uuiLiuiity.    Although  the  Athenians  scrupled  not  to  iiossess 

themselves  of  slaves,  yet  (he  trtide  in  slaves  among  them  was  infamous." 
(Speeches  in  Parliament,  p-  539.)  The  following  observation  of  a  learned 
modem  critic  is  too  important  to  be  withheld  from  the  reader :— "  By 
Hv^psta-e^irrai;  the  best  commentators  are  agreed  is  meant,  those  who 
kidnapped  and  sold  into  slavery  free  persons.  Now  this  was  regarded  by 
the  law  as  felony  of  the  deepest  dye,  and  was  always  punished  with  death. 
And  as  all  the  crimes  here  mentioned  are  of  the  raoHt  heinous  kind,  and  sa 
robbery  does  not  elsewhere  occur  in  the  list,  so  xr^pa^o  Jte-Tat;  seems  sa 
put  for  robbery  of  the  worst  sort  Let  then  the  slave-traders  (Christians^ 
alas !)  of  our  tunes  tremble :  for  ally  who  in  any  way  participate  in  that  abo- 
minable traflic,  are  atr^pxsro^trToii ;  since  they  thereby  unnold  a  system, 
which  perpetually  engender*  man-etealing.'*  (Bloomfield's  Annotations 
on  the  New  Test  vol.  viii.  p.  291.)— By  the  act  of  parliament  3  &4  GuL  iv. 
ehap.  73.  slavery  was  abohmbmd  throughout  the  British  Colonies. 


eriiiii"  ni    K:irjitnp]"Fiu,    iiiis  pcueuijr  ui   wiiiw>u   was   ucsuj.      oui  i 

ok    '     1^ :  <    rr  : .  Scripture,  especially  in  the  preceptive  part,  i 
ph  i¥if»iroSt9-Tn(,  in  its  popular  sense,  is  a  | 

'  d  "ally,  a  elave-trader^    Tliat  is  the  English  wc 
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TDftTB,  and  w  the  SBYeii4]i  he  was  to  go  out  free,  together  whh 
his  wife  and  children ;  but  if  his  master  had  given  one  of  his 
slaves  to  him  as  a  wife,  she  was  to  remain,  with  her  children, 
as  the  property  of  his  master.  (Exod.  zxi.  2—4.)  The  duty 
of  slaves  was  to  execute  their  lord's  commands,  and  they 
were  for  the  most  part  employed  in  tending  cattle  or  in  rural 
mfl^rs ;  and  thougn  the  lot  ot  some  of  them  was  sufficiently 
hard,  yet  under  a  mild  and  humane  master  it  was  tolerable, 
rjob  xxxi.  13.)  When  the  eastern  people  have  no  male  issue, 
tbey  frequently  marry  their  daughters  to  their  slaves ;  and  the 
same  practice  appears  to  have  obtained  among  the  Hebrews, 
as  we  read  in  1  Chron.  ii.  34,  35.  Now  SheBhan  had  no  aons^ 
hut  dttughieni  and  Sheshan  had  a  9ervant  (slave),  an  Egyp- 
Han^  vohoat  name  was  Jarha;  and  Sheshan  gave  his  daughter  to 
Jaruha  hia  servant  to  wife^  In  Barbery,  the  rich  people  when 
childless  have  been  known  to  purchase  young  slaves,  to  edu- 
cate them  in  their  own  faith,  and  sometimes  to  adopt  them  for 
th^r  own  children.  The  greatest  men  of  the  Ottoman  empire 
are  well  known  to  have  been  originally  slaves  brought  up  in 
like  seraglio :  and  the  Mameluke  sovereigns  of  Egypt  were 
originally  slaves.  Thus  the  advancement  of  the  Hebrew  cap- 
tive Joseph  to  be  viceroy  of  Egypt,  and  of  Daniel,  another 
Hebrew  captive,  to  be  chief  mimster  of  state  in  Babylon, 
corresponds  with  the  modem  usages  of  the  East. 

In  order  to  mitigate  the  conditions  of  slaves,  various  star 
tutes  were  enacted  by  Moses.  Thus,  1.  They  were  to  be 
treated  with  humani^ :  the  law  in  Lev.  zxv.  39 — 53.,  it  is 
true,  speaks  expressly  of  slaves  who  were  of  Hebrew  de- 
scent ;  but,  as  aUen-born  slaves  were  engrafted  into  the  He- 
J^iew  church  by  circumcision,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it 
applied  to  all  slaves. — 2,  If  a  man  struck  his  servant  or  maid 
with  a  rod  or  staff,  and  he  or  she  died  under  his  hand,  he 
was  to  be  punished  by  the  magistrate ;  if,  however,  the  slave 
survived  for  a  day  or  two,  the  master  was  to  so  unpunished, 
as  no  intention  of  murder  could  be  presumed,  and  the  loss 
of  the  slave  was  deemed  a  sufficient  punishment.  (Exod. 
xxi.  20, 21.);— '3.  A  slave  who  lost  an  eje  or  a  tooth  by  a 
blow  from  his  or  her  master,  acquired  his  or  her  liberty  in 
consequence.  (Exod.  xxi.  26,  27.)— 4.  All  slaves  were  to 
rest  from  their  labours  on  the  Sabbath,  and  on  the  great  fes- 
tivals. (Exod.  XX.  10.  Deut.  v.  14.)--5.  They  were  to  be 
invited  to  certain  feasts.  CDent,  xii.  17,  18.  xvi.  11.) — 6.  A 
master  who  had  betrothed  a  female  slave  to  himself,  if  she 
did  not  please  him,  was  to  permit  her  to  be  redeen/ed,  and 
was  prohibited  from  selling  her  to  a  strange  nation,  aeeing  he 
had  dealt  deceitfullu  with  lur.  If  he  had  betrothed  her  to  his 
son,  he  was  to  deal  with  her  after  the  manner  of  daughters. 
If  he  took  another  wife,  her  food,  raiment,  and  duty  of  mar- 
riage, he  was  not  to  diminish.  And  if  he  did  not  these  three 
uruo  her^  then  she  was  to  go  out  free  without  money.  (Exod. 
xxi.  7 — 1 1.) — 1*  Hebrew  slaves  were  to  continue  in  slavery 
onlv  till  the  year  of  jubilee,  when  thev  might  return  to  liberty, 
ana  their  masters  could  not  detain  tnem  against  their  wills. 
If  they  were  desirous  of  continuing  with  their  masters,  they 
were  to  be  brought  to  the  judges,  before  whom  they  were  to 
make  a  declaration  that  for  this  time  they  disclaimed  the  pri- 
vilege of  this  law :  and  had  their  ears  bored  through  with  an 
awl  against  the  aoor-poste  of  their  master^s  house,>  after 
which  they  had  no  longer  any  power  of  recovering  their 
liberty  until  the  nextyear  of  juoilee,  after  forty-nine  years, 
f  Exod.  xxi.  5,  6.)  This  very  significant  ceremony  implied 
that  they  were  closely  attached  to  that  house  and  family ;  and 
that  t^ey  were  bouna  to  hear^  and  punctually  to  ohey^  all  their 
master's  orders. — 8.  If  a  Hebrew  by  birth  was  sold  to  a  stran- 
ger or  alien  dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of  the  land  of  Israel,  his 
relations  were  to  redeem  him,  and  such  slave  was  to  make 
good  the  purchase-money  if  he  were  able,  paying  in  proper^ 
tion  to  the  number  of  years  that  remained,  until  the  year  of 
jubilee.  TLev.  xxv.  47—55.)  Lastly,  if  a  slave  of  another 
nation  flea  to  the  Hebrews,  he  was  to  be  received  hospitably, 

>  Boring  of  the  ear  was  an  ancient  custom  in  the  East :  It  Is  thus  refer> 
red  to  by  Juvenal : — 

....  Libertinus  prior  eat :  " Prior."  Inqait,  " Ego  adsum, 
Cur  timeam,  dubitemve  locum  derendere  1  quarovis 
Ifatiu  ad  EuphraUm,  moUea  quod  in  aubb  FBMBaTRJB 
Arguerintt  licet  ipse  negem."  Sat  i.  102— 10& 

The  freedman,  buatling  through,  replies,  "First  come  is  still 
First  served ;  and  I  may  claim  ray  right,  and  will, 
Though  bom  a  slave^*t  were  bootless  to  deny 
Vfhat  those  bobsd  baxs  betray  to  every  eye.y*  Giwobd. 

Calmet,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  fiict.  quotes  a  aaying  from  Petro- 
nios  Arbiter,  as  attesting  the  same  thing :  ana  another  of  Cicero^  in  which 
he  rallies  a  Libyan  who  pretended  he  mci  not  hear  him.—"  It  is  not,"  said 
the  philosopher,  "becauoe  your  eara  are  not  ouMeiently  bohbd."— -Com- 
flieaiaire  Utt^ral,  sor  I'Ezode  xjd.  6.  torn.  1.  p.  601. 


and  on  no  aoconnt  to  be  given  up  to  bis  master.  (Dent,  zziii. 
15,  16.)« 

ni.  Although  Moses  inculcated  the  duty  of  humanity  to- 
wards slaves,  and  enforced  his  statutes  by  various  strong 
sanctions,  yet  it  appears  from  Jer.  xxxiv.  H— 22.  that  their 
condition  was  sometimes  very  wretched.  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  denied  that  their  situation  was  much  more  tolerable 
among  the  Hebrews  than  among  other  nations,  especially 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.'  Nor  is  this  a  matter  of  astonish- 
ment :  for  the  Israelites  were  bound  to  exercise  the  duties 
of  humanity  towards  these  unhappy  persons  by  weighty  sanc- 
tions and  motives,  which  no  otner  nation  had,  whose  slaves 
had  no  Sabbath,  no  day  of  rest,  no  legal  protection,  and  who 
were  subject  to  the  cruel  caprice  of  their  masters,  whose  ab- 
solute property  they  were,  and  at  whose  mercy  their  lives 
every  moment  lay.^  **For  the  slightest  and  most  trivial 
offences  they  were  cruelly  scourged  and  condemned  to  hard 
labour;  and  the  petty  tyrant  of  his  family,  when  exasperated 
by  any  real  or  apprehended  injury,  could  nail  them  to  a  cross* 
and  make  &em  die  in  a  lingering  and  most  miserable  man- 
ner. These  slaves,  generally,  were  wretched  captives,  who 
had  been  taken  prisoners  in  unfortunate  battles,  or  had  fal- 
len into  their  enemies'  hands  in  the  siege  of  cities.  These 
miserable  captives,  ancient  history  informs  us,  were  either 
butchered  in  cold  blood,  or  sold  by  auction  for  slaves  to  the 
highest  bidder.  The  unhappy  prisoners  thus  bought  and 
enslaved  were  sometimes  thrust  into  deep  mines,  to  be 
drudges  through  life  in  darkness  and  despair:  sometimea 
were  pent  up  m  private  workhouses,  and  condemned  to  the 
most  laborious  and  ignoble  occupations :  freouently  the  toils 
of  agriculture  weie  imposed  upon  them,  and  tne  severest  task 
unmercifully  exacted  from  tnem:^  most  commonly  they 
were  employed  in  the  menial  offices  and  drudgery  of  domes- 
tic life,  ana  treated  with  the  greatest  inhumanity.  As  the 
last  insult  upon  their  wretohedness,  they  were  branded  in 
the  forehead,  and  a  note  of  eternal  disgrace  and  infamy  pub- 
licly and  indelibly  impressed  upon  them !  One  cannot  tnink 
of  this  most  contumelious  ana  reproachful  treatment  of  a 
fellow-creature  without  feeling  the  acutest  pain  and  indigna- 
tion. To  the  above-mentioned  customs  in  the  treatment  of 
slaves,  which  obtained  among  the  anciente,  there  are  several 
allusions  in  the  New  Testament.  Thus  St.  Paul,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  custom  of  purchasing  slaves,  on  whose  heads  a 
price  was  then  fixed,  just  as  upon  any  other  commodity,  and 
who,  when  bought,  were  the  entire  and  unalienable  property 
of  the  purchaser,  by  a  very  beautiful  and  expressive  simili- 
tude represente  Christians  as  the  servante  of  Christ ;  informs 
them  that  an  immense  price  had  been  paid  for  them :  that 
they  were  not  at  their  own  disposal ;  but  in  every  respect, 
both  as  to  body  and  mind,  were  the  sole  and  absolute  pro- 
perty of  God.  Ye  art  not  your  own :  for  ye  are  bought  with 
aprtee.'  therefore  glorify  God  in  your  body  and  in  yourspirit^ 
wfdeh  are  Cfod*s,  (1  Cor.  vi.  20.)  So  also  again:  Ye  are 
bought  with  a  price :  be  not  ye  the  servants  of  men,  (1  Cor.  vii. 

•  Jahn,  Archaeol.  Biblica,  \  171. 

•  Among  the  Romans  more  partlcniarly,  slaves  were  field— pro  nuUim— 
pro  mortuio—pro  quadrupedibuo—fbr  no  men— for  dead  men— for  beaote ; 
nay,  were  in  a  much  worse  state  than  any  cattle  whatever.  They  bad  no 
htad  in  the  state,  no  name^  no  tribe  or  register.  They  were  not  capable 
of  being  injured,  nor  could  they  take  by  pnrcliase  or  descent ;  they  had 
no  heirs,  and  could  make  no  will.  Exclusive  of  what  was  called  their 
pecu/mm,  whatever  they  acquired  was  their  master's;  they  could  neither 
plead  nor  be  pleaded,  but  were  entirely  excluded  from  all  civil  concerns: 
were  not  entitled  to  the  rights  of  matrimony,  an<!^  therefore,  had  no  relief 
in  case  of  adulterr :  nor  were  they  proper  objects  of  cognation  nor  affinity. 
They  miabt  be  sold,  transferred,  or  pawned,  like  other  goods  or  personal 
estate ;  for  goods  they  were,  and  as  such  they  were  esteemed.  Taylor's 
Elements  oflhe  Roman  Civil  Law,  p.  429. 4to.  Adam's  BuouAary  of  Roman 
Antiquities,  pp.  Sfi,  39. 

4  Jahn,  ArchOMl.  Bibl.  h  172. 

•  The  follovring jjassage  from  Mr.  Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  the 
Mediterranean  will  give  an  idea  of  the  rigour  wiUi  which  slaves  are  treated 
to  tills  day  in  the  EasL  The  conductor  of  a  nitre  isctory  for  the  Pasha  of 
Egypt  tiaviog  received  commands  to  prepare  a  large  quantity  of  nitre  in 

Sreat  haste, — "for  this  purpose  he  was  building  smitll  reservoirs  and 
nets,  with  old  picked  bricks,  gathered  from  ruins  ;  and  which  are  beaer 
than  the  modem  baked  bricks.  A  great  number  of  young  persons  of  both 
sexes  were  engaged  in  the  worlc,  carrying  burdens.  To  give  vivacity  to 
tlieir  proceedings,  they  are  required  to  oing:  and  to  keep  them  dilig<>nl, 
there  were  taek-maatera  standing  at  intervale  (^  about  ten  feet,  with 
whipe  in  their  haftdOf  which  they  used  veryjreely.  We  seemed  to  behokt 
the  manners  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Exodus  v.'^  Jowett's  Researches, 
p.  130.  May  not  the  command  to  eing  also  explain  Psal.  cxxzvii.  3,  4. 1 
*<The  MAlIems**  (or  heads  of  districts  of  Coptic  Christians  in  Egypt),  the 
same  traveller  elsewhere  remarks,  "transact  business  between  the 
bashaw  and  the  peasanla.  He  punishes  them,  if  the  peasania  prove  that 
they  oppress ;  and  yet  he  requires  ftt>m  them  that  the  work  of  those  who 
are  under  them  shall  1m  fulfilled  They  strikingly  illustrate  the  case  of 
the  officarsb  placed  by  the  EKyptian  task-masters  over  the  children  of 
Israel ;  and,  nke  tiielrs,  the  Mftnems  often  And  that  their  case  is  evil. 
See  Exod.  ▼.  S-a9."  Ibid.  p.  168.  Bte  also  Mr.  Cania's  Uuera  frtMU  tha 
Bast,  pp.  71, 72. 
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S3.)     St.  Paul  asuallj  styles  himself  the  serrant  of  Christ ; 
and  in  a  passa^  in  his  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  alludinff  to 
the  signatares  with  which  slaves  in  those  days  were  branded, 
he  tel  Is  them  that  he  carried  about  with  him  plain  and  indeli- 
ble characters  impressed  in  his  body,  which  evinced  him  to 
be  the  servant  of  nis  master  Jesus.    Frum  heneeforth  let  no 
man  trvuble  me^  for  1  hear  in  my  body  the  marke  of  the  Lord 
JeausJ''*  (Gal.  vi.  17.)*     It  was  a  doctrine  of  the  pharisaic 
Jews,  that  proselytes  were  released  from  all  antecedent, 
civil,  and  even  natural  relations ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  some  of  the  Jewish  converts  might  carry  the  same  prin- 
ciple into  the  Christian  community,  and  teach  that,  hj  the  pro- 
fession of  Christianity,  slaves  were  emancipated  from  their 
Christian  masters.    In  opposition  to  this  lalse  notion,  the 
same  great  apostle  requires  that  all  who  are  under  the  yoke 
of  servitude  be  tanght  to  yield  due  obedience  to  their  mas- 
ters, and  animadverts  with  great  severity  upon  those  false 
teachers,  who,  from  mercenary  views,  taught  a  different  doc- 
trine.  (1  Tim.  vi.  I— »10'.)     Against  this  principle  of  the 
judaizing  zealots,  St.  Paul  always  enters  his  strong  protest, 
and  teaches  that  the  profession  oi  Christianity  makes  no  dif- 
ference in  the  civil  relations  of  men.    See  I  Cor.  vii.  17—24. 
IV.  Though  slavery  was  tolerated  and  its  horrors  were 
mitigated  by  ihe  wise  and  humane  enactments  of  Moses,  yet 
in  the  progress  of  time  as  hired  servants  would  be  necessary, 
Tarious  regulations  were  in  like  manner  made  by  him,  to 
ensure  them  from  being  oppressed.    Like  slaves,  hired 
iabonrers  were  to  partake  of  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath,  and  also 
to  share  in  the  produce  of  the  sabbatical  year :  their  hire  was 
to  be  paid  every  day  before  sunset  (Lev.  xix.  13.  Deut  xxiv. 
14,  15.) ;  but  what  that  hire  was  to  be,  the  Hebrew  legisla- 
tor has  not  determined,  because  the  price  of  labour  must 
have  varied  according  to  circumstances.    From  the  parable 
of  the  proprietor  of  a  vineyard  and  his  labourers,  which  is 
related  in  Matt.  xx.  1—15.,  '*  we  learn  these  three  particu- 
lars concerning  the  servants  in  Judsa,  or  at  least  in  Jerusa- 
lem : — That  early  in  the  morning  they  stood  in  the  market 
place  to  be  hired — that  the  usual  wages  of  a  day-labourer 
were  at  that  time  a  denarius,  or  about  seven-pence  halfpenny 
of  our  money — and  that  the  customary  hours  of  working 
were  till  six  in  the  evening.    £arly  in  the  morning  the  mas- 
ter of  a  family  rose  to  hire  day-labourers  to  work  in  his  vine- 
yard.*    Havmjg  found  a  number  he  agrreed  to  pay  them  a 
DENARIUS  for  the  WAGES  of  the  DAY,  and  sent  them  into  his 
vineyard .     About  nine  o'clock  he  went  again  into  the  market- 
place, and  found  several  others  unemployed,  whom  he  also 
ordered  into  his  vineyard,  and  promised  to  pay  them  what 
was  reasonable.    At  twelve  ana  three  in  the  afternoon,  he 
went  and  made  the  same  proposals,  which  were  in  the  same 
manner  accepted.     He  went  likewise  about  five  o'clock,  and 
found  a  numoer  of  men  sauntering  about  the  market  in  idle- 
ness, and  he  said  to  them.  Why  do  you  consume  the  whole 
day  in  this  indolent  manner  1    There  is  no  one  hath  thought 
fit  to  give  us  any  employment,  they  replied.    Then  go  you 
into  the  vineyard  among  my  other  labourers,  and  you  shall 
receive  what  is  lust.    In  tne  evening  the  proprietor  of  the 
vineyard  ordereo  his  steward  to  call  the  workmen  together, 
beginning  from  the  last  to  the  first,  to  pay  them  their  wages 
wiUiout  any  partiality  or  distinction.     Wnen  those,  therefore, 
came,  who  had  been  employed  about  five  in  the  afternoon, 
they  received  a  denarius  a  piece.    When  those,  who  had  been 
hired  in  the  morning,  saw  them  return  with  such  great  wages, 
they  indulged  the  most  extravagant  joy,  imagining  that  their 
pay  woultt  vastly  exceed  that  of  the  othere ;  butTiow  great 
was  their  disappointment,  when  they  received  from  the  stew- 
ard each  man  a  denarius  !  This  supposed  injurious  treatment 
caused  them  to  raise  loud  clamoura  against  the  master.  And 
they  complained. to  him  of  his  usage  of  them,  saying,  the  last 
labourere  you  hired  only  worked  a  single  hour,  andyou  have 

g'ven  them  the  same  wages  as  you  have  given  us,  who  have 
>en  scorched  with  excessive  beat,  and  sustained  the  long 
and  rigorous  toil  of  the  whole  day.  He  turned  to  one  who 
appeand  the  most  petulant  of  them,  and  directed  this  reply, 

>  Harwood's  InlrodacUon,  voL  ii.  pp.  144—146. 

•  The  same  cunCom  obtaint  to  this  daj  in  Persia.  In  the  cXtr  of  Hania- 
dan  there  ia  a  maidan  or  aquare  in  front  of  a  large  mosque.  "  Here,"  aaya 
Mr.  Morler,  "we  obsenred  every  morning  before  the  son  rose,  that  a 
Boroerous  band  of  peasants  were  colleeted  wUh  spades  in  their  hands, 
waiting  as  thej  informed  us,  to  be  hired  for  the  day  to  work  in  the  sur- 
roonding  fields.  This  custom,  which  I  have  never  seen  in  any  other  part 
of  Asia,  forciblv  struck  me  as  a  most  happy  Illustration  of  our  ^vioor's 
paFable  of  the  kbourers  in  the  vineyard  in  the  aOth  chapter  of  Matthew, 
particularly  when  passing  by  the  same  place  late  in  the  day,  we  still  found 
others  stantfinff  idle,  and  remembered  nis  words,  Why  tiand  ye  here  all 


the  day  itOel  as  most  applicable  to  thair  sUnation ;  for,  bi  pultlnc  the  very 

lestion  to  them,  they  answered  usb  Becauae "  '^'     " 

brier's  Second  Journey  through  Persbb  p.  966. 


Friend,  I  do  thee  no  injustiee ;  was  not  our  agreement  ibr  m 
denarius  1  Take  what  justice  entitles  thee  to,  without  re- 
pining, and  calmly  acquiesce  in  the  faithful  performance  of 
our  original  agreement— a  principle  of  benevolence  disposes 
me  freely  to  bestow  upon  the  last  persons  I  hired  what  equity 
obliged  me  to  give  to  you. 

*Mt  has  been  observed  that  slaves  were  condemned  to  the 
mines,  where  their  uncomfortable  lives  were  consumed  in  the 
most  rigorous  and  servile  drudgery.  It  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  these  vnretches,  bom  to  Better  hopes,  upon  their  first 
entrance  into  these  dismal  subterraneous  abodes  of  darkness 
and  despair,  with  such  doleful  prospects  before  them,  would 
be  transfixed  with  the  acutest  distress  and  anguish,  shed 
bitter  unavailing  tears,  gnash  their  teeth  for  extreme  misery, 
and  fill  these  gloomy  caverns  with  piercing  cries  and  lona 
lamentations.  Our  Lord  seems  to  allude  to  this,  and,  con- 
sidered in  this  view,  the  imagery  is  peculiarly  beautiful  and 
expressive,  when  he  represents  the  wicked  servant  and  un- 
faithful steward  bound  hand  and  foot  and  cast  into  utter 
datkness,  where  there  would  be  weeping,  wailing,  and 
gnashing  of  teeth !  (Matt.  viii.  1 3.  xxii.  13.)  llie  rea&r  will 
be  pleased  with  the  ingenious  remarks  of  the  learned  and  judi- 
cious Dr.  Macknight  on  this  passage : — ^^In  ancient  times  tiM 
stewards  of  great Tamilies  were  slaves  as  well  as  the  servants 
of  a  lower  class,  being  raised  to  that  trust  on  account  of  their 
fidelity,  wisdom,  sobriety,  and  other  good  qualities.  If  any 
steward,  therefore,  in  the  absence  of  his  lord,  behaved  as  is 
represented  in  the  parable,  it  was  a  plain  proof,  that  the  vir- 
tues on  account  of  which  he  was  raised  were  counterfeit,  and 
by  consequence  that  he  was  a  hypocrite.  Slaves  of  this 
character,  among  oAer  chastisements,  were  sometimes  con- 
demned to  work  in  the  mines.  And  as  this  was  one  of  the 
most  grievous  punishments,  when  they  first  entered,  nothing 
was  heard  among  them  but  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth, 
on  account  of  the  intolerable  fatigue  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected in  these  hideous  caverns  without  hope  of  release. 
There  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth.^* 

"  Crucifixion  was  a  servile  punishment,  and  usually  in- 
flicted on  the  most  vile,  worthless,  and  abandoned  of  slaves. 
In  reference  to  this  it  is  that  St.  Paul  represents  our  Lord 
taking  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  becoming  subfeet  to 
death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross  (Phil.  ii.  8.)  ;  crucifixion 
was  not  only  the  most  painful  and  excruciating,  but  the  most 
reproachful  and  ignominious  death  that  could  be  suffered. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  apostle  so  highly  extols  the  unexampled 
love  for  man  and  magnanimity  of  Jesus,  who  for  the  joy  set 
before  him  endured  the  cross,  degpisine  the  shame  (Heb.  xii. 
2.)  and  infamy  even  of  such  a  death.  It  was  this  exit  which 
Jesus  made,  that  insuperably  disgusted  so  many  among  the 
heathens;  who  could  never  prevail  with  themselves  to  believe 
that  religion  to  be  divine,  whose  founder  had  suffered  such 
an  opprobrious  and  infamous  death  from  his  countrymen. 
And  for  men  to  preach  in  the  world  a  system  of  truths  as  a 
revelation  from  the  Deity,  which  were  firet  delivered  to  man- 
kind by  an  illiterate  and  obscure  Jew,  pretending  to  a  divine 
mission  and  character,  and  who  was  for  such  a  pretension 
crucified,  appeared  to  the  heathens  the  heij^ht  of  infatuation 
and  relidous  delusion.  The  preaching  oTthe  cross  was  to 
them  foolishness  (1  Cor.  i.  23.  J  ;  and  the  religion  of  a  crucified 
leader,  who  had  suffered  in  the  capital  of  his  own  countiy 
the  indignities  and  death  of  a  slave,  carried  with  it,  in  their 
estimation,  the  last  absurdity  and  folly,  and  induced  them  to 
look  upon  the  Christians,  and  the  wretched  cause  in  which 
they  were  embarked,  with  pity  and  contempt.  Hence  St. 
Paul  speaks  of  the  offence  of  the  cross,*  the  great  and  invin- 
cible disgust  conceived  by  the  men  of  those  times  against  a 
religion  whose  founder  was  crucified  !  Hence  he  speaks  of 
not  being  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  froni  the  circumstance 
which  made  such  numbers  ashamed  of  it,  nay,  of  glorying 
in  the  cross*  of  Christ ;  though  the  consideration  of  me  igncH 
minious  and  servile  death  he  suffered  was  the  very  obstacle 
that  made  the  heathens  stumble  at  the  very  threshold  of 
Christianity,  and  filled  them  with  insurmountable  prejudices 
against  it.'^'S 

y.  Among  the  Greeks  slaves  were  commonly  termed  /m/xoi, 
in  opposition  to  the  Mu^^oi^  or  those  who  were  free  bom ;  and, 
by  some  of  the  comic  writera,  umtau.    They  were  also  fr^ 

Juently  termed  jtm^ic.    These  appellations  also  occur  in  the 
few  Testament,  where  we  find  them  characterized  by  dif- 
ferent names,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  services  which 

a  Dr.  Macknight's  Harmony,  p.  (i22. 2d  edit.  1763. 

4  XnavSaKtv  Tov  rrAvpsv.     Gal.  ▼.  11. 

>  God  forbid  tliat  1  shonld  glory  save  hi  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  GaL  vi.  14.  •  Uarwood's  lolroducUoo,  vol.  ii.  pp.  147—162. 
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ttiey  pcrfofmed.  Thus  in  Acts  xii.  30.  we  meet  with  a  cham- 
bertatn ;  • . .  Blastus,  o  vn  tou  sMTwrcc,  who  had  charge  of  the 
royal  hedchamber,  or,  in  modem  language,  the  royal  cham- 
berlain. These  persons  often  had  great  influence  with  their 
masters.i  Those,  who  had  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds 
of  cattle,  which  they  intrusted  to  ttm/uw,  inferior  sheoherds, 
appointed  a  chief  shepherd,  it^^pnifun^  to  sunerintend  them. 
In  1  Pet.  ▼.  4.  this  appellation  is  applied  to  ttie  chief  teacher 
of  religion,  that  is,  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  to  come  as  judge. 
Kinffs  are  often  termed  u  iru/ums  rm  X9t«r,  because  they  watch 
for  Uie  safety  and  welfare  of  their  subjects ;  and  the  same 
figure  is  transferred  to  religious  teachers,  who  strive  by  their 
instructions  and  exhortations  to  promote  the  highest  interests 
of  mankind.  The  WnuoNK  and  oixereftx  appear  to  be  synony- 
mous terms  for  him  who  had  the  chief  cnarge  or  oversignt 
of  the  property  or  domestic  affairs  of  any  one.  This  class 
of  men  had  authority  over  the  slaves  of  a  family,  and  seem 
to  have  sometimes  been  slaves  themselves.  (Luke  xii.  42. 
1  Cor.  iv.  3.^  Besides  the  general  care  of  affairs,  the  boys 
of  a  family  also  appear  to  have  been  intrusted  to  their  charge ; 
at  least  m  regaurd  to  pecuniary  matters.  (Gal.  iv.  4.) 
Schlensner  considers  the  hrnfmm  in  this  |>assage  as  the 
grnardian  appointed  by  the  law  or  by  the  magistrate,  and  the 
•Moyo/uoc  as  one  who  was  appointed  by  wiU.  Opposed  to 
slaves  were  the  *Ep>«fraj  or  hired  labourers  (Matt.  xx.  1.), 
whether  they  were  rMf>«i,  or  cultivators  of  the  soil  (Luke 


XX.  9, 10.),  'A/uwpuoufyci^  or  vine-dressers  (Luke  xiii.  7.) ;  or 
evpttpdf,  or  door-keepers.  (Mark  xiii.  34.  John  xviii.  16,  17.) 
But,  whatever  was  the  nature  of  their  service,  each  was  re- 
quired to  prosecute  that  particular  work  which  was  deemed 
most  suiteble  for  him  by  his  master  or  lord,  whether  the 
latter  was  at  home  or  abroad  (Mark  xiii.  34.  Luke  xii.  43. 
Xiv.  17.  xvii.  7,  8.),  with  all  honesty  and  fidelity.  (Tit.  ii. 
9,  10.)« 

Among  the  Greelcs  those  slaves  who  had  conducted  them- 
selves well  were  manumitted,  or  released  from  bondage. 
The  Greeks  termed  those  who  were  thus  liberated  6wsm^^uk, 
or  freed  men ;  which  word  is  applied  by  St.  Paul  to  him  who 
is  called  into  the  church  of  Chnst,  while  a  slave,  in  order  to 
denote  that  he  is  free  indeed,  as  beinff  made  by  Christ  a  par- 
taker of  all  the  privileges  of  the  children  of  God.  (1  Cor.  vii. 
33.)  In  some  of  the  Grecian  states,  the  son  anid  heir  was 
permitted  to  adopt  brethren,  and  communicate  to  them  the 
same  privileges  which  he  himself  enjoyed.  To  this  some 
commentators  have  supposed  that  Jesus  Christ  refers  in  John 
viii.  33. 

Lasdy,  when  slaves  proved  ungrateful  to  their  former  mas- 
ters or  patrons,  th^  might  be  again  reduced  into  bondase, 
both  among  the  Ureelu  and  Romans.  To  this  usage  St. 
Paul  may  refer  when  he  exhorts  the  Galatian  believers  in 
Christ  not  to  suffer  the  judaizinff  teachers  again  to  erUangle 
them  in  the  yoke  of  bondage,  (Gal.  v.  1.)' 
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L  Form*  o/Sabitaiion  and  PoUteneu.-^Iieverenee  to  Superiors. — ^11.  Mode  of  receivings  Ouettt  or  Vioitort^^-UL  ConveroaHon 
and  Bathing-^ — ^I V.  Food  and  Entertainmente. — ^V.  Mode  of  Travelling, — •  VI.  HoopitaUty  a  eacred  Duty  among  the  Jetse^— 
Account  of  the  Teoeerm  Boepitalet  of  the  Greekt  and  Momano. 


I.  '*  Various  are  the  modes  of  address  and  politeness 
which  custom  has  established  in  different  nations.  The 
Orientals  were  very  exact  in  the  observances  of  outward  de- 
corum :  and  we  may  collect,  from  several  passages  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  that  their  salutations  and  expres- 
sions of  regard  on  meeting  each  other  were  extremely  teoious 
and  tiresome,  containing  many  minute  inquiries  concerning 
the  person^s  welfare,  and  the  welfare  of  his  family  and 
friends ;  and  when  they  parted^  concluding  with  many  reci- 
wocal  wishes  of  happiness  and  benediction  on  each  otner."^ 
The  ordinary  formuls  of  salutation  were— TA«  Lord  he  with 
thee  /— 7%«  Lord  bless  thee  /—and  Bkued  be  thou  of  the  Lord/ 
but  the  most  common  salutation  was  Peace  (that  is,  may  all 
manner  of  prosperity)  be  with  thee  !  (Ruth  li.  4.  Judg.  xix. 
30.  1  Sam.  xxv.  6.  Psal.  cxxix.  8.)  In  the  latter  ages  of 
the  Jewish  polity,  much  time  appears  to  have  been  spent  in 
ttie  rigid  observance  of  these  ceremonious  forms,  for  which 
the  modern  inhabitants  of  the  East  continue  to  be  remark- 
able.* **  When  our  Lord,  therefore,  in  his  commission  to  the 
seventy,  whom  he  despatched  into  the  towns  and  villages  of 
Judsa  to  publish  the  Gospel,  strictly  ordered  them  to  salute 

>  See  Adam't  Romao  AntiqaiUes,  p.  488. 

•  Robinson's  Or.  Lexicon,  in  vocibus;  Stoich'i  Compendium  Arch teo- 
logiflB  Novi  Testamenti,  pp.  46,  46. 

•  Braninc,  Compendium  GrflDcamm  A  pro&niaSacramm,  p.  86.  Kuinoel. 
on  John  viir.  32.  .  f  . 

«  or  the  minute,  not  to  aay  frivoIouB,  inquiries  and  ealutations  above 
mentioned,  the  followinf  is  a  atrilclnc  illustration :— "  Every  passer  by," 
■ays  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett,  "has  his  ^AUa  y^dro^e*,'— 'God  blew  you' 
Conversation  is  sometimes  among  strangers  made  up  of  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  these  phrases ;  for  example,—'  Good  morning.'    Answer,  '  May 


▼our  day  be  enriched  I'—*  Br  seeing  you.'—'  You  have  enlightened  the 
house  by  your  presence.'— 'Are  you  happy  1'—' Happy  ;  and  you,  also.'— 
'You  are  comfortable,  I  am  comfortable ;'  meaning  'I  am  comfortable,  if 


yon  are.'  These  sentences  are  oAen  repeated ;  and,  after  any  pause,  it  is 
usual  to  turn  to  your  neighbour  and  resume  these  courtesies  many  times." 
Jowett's  Christian  Researches  In  Syria,  p.  90. 

•  Serious  and  taciturn  as  the  natives  of  the  East  usually  are.  they  grow 
talkative  when  they  meet  an  acquaintance,  and  salute  him.  This  custom 
has  come  from  Asia  with  the  Arabs,  and  spread  over  the  north  coast  of 
Africa.  A  modern  traveller  related  the  reciprocal  salutations  with  which 
those  are  received  who  return  with  the  caravans.  "  People  go  a  great 
way  to  meet  them :  as  soon  as  they  are  perceived,  the  questioning  and 
salutation  begins,  and  continues  with  the  repetition  of  the  same  phrases : 
'  How  do  you  do  1  God  l>e  praised  that  you  are  come  in  peace  I  God  give 
you  peace  I  How  Ares  it  with  you  V  The  higher  the  rank  of  the  person 
returning  home,  the  longer  does  the  salutation  last"  See  Homeman's 
Journal.  Stolbepg's  iristory  of  Religion,  vol.  iii.  p  183.  Burder's  OrieutaJ 
literature,  vol.  i.  p.  486. 


no  man  by  the  way  (Luke  x.  4.)f  he  designed  only  by  this 
prohibition  that  tney  should  employ  the  utmost  ezpeaition ; 
that  they  should  suffer  nothing  to  retard  and  impede  them  in 
their  progress  from  one  place  to  another ;  ana  should  not 
lavish  those  precious  moments,  which  ought  to  be  devoted 
to  the  sacred  and  arduous  duties  of  their  office,  in  observing 
the  irksome  and  unmeaning  modes  of  ceremonious  inter- 
course. Not  that  our  Lord  intended  that  his  disciples  should, 
studiously  violate  all  common  civility  and  decency,  and  in- 
dustriously offend  against  all  the  rules  of  courteousness  and 
decorum,  since  he  commanded  them  upon  their  entrance  into 
any  house  to  sakde  it  (Matt  x,  12.),  and  observe  the  cus- 
tomary form  of  civility  in  wishing  it  peace  (Luke  x.  5.)  or 
universal  happiness.  This  injunction,  to  salute  no  one  on  the 
road,  means  only  that  they  should  urflne  their  course  with 
speed,  and  not  suffer  their  attention  to  be  diverted  from  the 
duties  of  their  commission.  There  is  a  passage  in  the  Old 
Testament  parallel  to  this,  and  which  beautimlly  illustrates 
it.  Elisha,  despatching  his  servant  Grehazi  to  recover  the 
son  of  the  Shunamite,  strictly  enjoins  him  to  make  all  the 
expedition  possible,  which  is  thus  expressed :  Gird  up  thy 
loins  and  take  my  staff  in  thine  hand,  and  go  thy  way.  If 
thou  meet  any  man,  salute  him  not,  and  if  any  salute  thee,  an- 
swer him  not  again,  (2  Kings  iv.  29.) 

**  In  all  countries  these  modes  of  address  and  politeness, 
though  the  terms  are  expressive  of  the  profoundest  respect 
and  homage,  yet  through  constant  use  and  frequency  of  repe- 
tition soon  degenerate  mto  mere  verbal  forms  and  words  of 
course^  in  which  the  heart  has  no  share.  They  are  a  frivo- 
lous unmeaning  formulary,  perpetually  utterea  without  the 
mind's  ever  annexing  any  idea  to  them.  To  these  empty, 
insignificant  forms,  which  men  mechanically  repeat  at  meet- 
ing or  taking  leave  of  each  other,  there  is  a  Beautiful  allusion 
in  the  followingr  expression  of  our  Lord  in  that  consolatory 
discourse  which  he  delivered  to  his  apostles  when  he  saw 
them  dejected  and  disconsolate,  on  his  plainly  assuring  them 
that  he  would  soon  leave  them  and  go  to  the  Father.  Peace 
I  leave  with  you :  my  peace  I  give  unto  you  .'^-not  as  the  voorld 
giveth,  give  Junto  you,  (John  xiv.  27.)  Since  I  must  shortly 
he  taken  from  you,  I  now  bid  you  adieu,  sincerely  wishing 
you  every  happiness ;  not  as  the  world  giveth,  give  I  unto 
you ;  not  in  ttie  unmeaning  ceremonial  manner  the  worid 
repeats  this  salutation :  for  my  wishes  of  peace  and  happiness 
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to  you  are  unoere,  ftnd  my  bleesioff  and  benediction  will  de- 
riTe  upon  you  every  substantial  fSicity.  This  sheds  light 
and  lustre  upon  one  of  the  finest  and  most  beantiitil  pieces  of 
imagery  which  the  genius  and  judgment  of  a  writer  ever  cre- 
ate<L  In  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
the  author  informs  us  with  what  warm,  anticipating  hopes  of 
the  Messiah's  fiitore  kingdom  those  great  and  good  men,  who 
adorned  uve  annals  of  former  ages,  were  animated.  These 
all,  says  he,  died  in  faith,  they  closed  their  eyes  upon  the 
world,  but  they  closed  them  m  the  transporting  assurance 
that  God  would  accomplish  his  promises.  Tnev  had  the 
firmest  persuasion  that  the  Messian  would  bless  the  world.' 
B  V  faith  they  antedated  these  happy  times,  and  placed  them- 
selves, in  idea,  in  the  midst  of  all  their  fancied  blessedness. 
They  hailed  this  most  auspicious  period :  saluted  it.  as  one 
salutes  a  friend  whose  person  we  recognise,  at  a  distance. 
These  all  died  in  faith,  died  in  the  firm  persuasion  that  God 
would  accomplish  these  magnificent  promises,  though  they 
themselves  had  not  enjoyed  them,  but  only  had  seen  them 
afar  off :  God  had  only  blessed  them  with  a  remote  prospect 
of  them.  They  were,  therefore,  pereuaded  of  them,  they  had 
the  strongest  conviction  of  their  redit^-^they  embraced 
them — ^with  transport  saluted'  them  at  a  distance,  confessing 
that  they  were  but  stranffere  and  pilgrims  upon  earth,  but 
were  all  travelling  towards  a  city  which  had  foundations, 
whose  builder  ana  maker  is  God.^'^ 

Respect  was  shown  to  persons  on  meeting,  by  the  saluta- 
tion of  Peace  be  with  you  /  and  laying  the  right  hand  npon  the 
bosom :  but  if  the  pereon  addressed  was  oAbe  highest  rank, 
they  bowed  to  the  earth.  Thus  Jacob  bowed  to  the  ground 
xoen  times  until  he  came  near  to  Ma  brother  Eaau,  T  Gen.  xxziii. 
3.}  Such  was  the  piely  of  ancient  times,  mat  mastera 
saluted  their  labourere  with  **  Ifu  Lord  be  with  you  /"  to 
which  they  answered,  **  The  Lord  bless  theeP^^  Sometimes 
the  hem  of  the  penion's  garment  was  kissed,  and  even  the 
dust  on  which  he  had  to  tread.  (Zech.  viii.  23.  Luke  viii.  44. 
Acts  X.  86.  Psal.  Ixxii.  9.)  Near  relations  and  intimate 
aeciuaintances  kissed  each  other's  hands,  head,  neck,  beard 
(which  on  audi  occasions  only  could  be  touched  without 
affront),  or  shouldere.  (Gen.  xxxiii.  4.  xlv.  14.  2Sam.xx.9. 
Luke  XV.  20.  Acts  xx.  37.)  The  modem  Arabs  salute  their 
chiefs  by  kissing  either  cheek  alternately.^  Whenever  the 
common  people  approach  their  prince,  or  any  person  of 
superior  rank,  it  was  customary  K>r  them  to  prostrate  them- 
selves before  him.  **  In  particular,  this  homage  was  univer- 
sally paid  to  the  monaix^s  of  Persia  by  those  who  were  admit- 
ted mto  their  presence ;  a  homage,  in  which  some  of  the  Greek 
commandere,  possessed  of  a  truly  liberal  and  manly  spirit, 
peremptorily  refused*  to  gratify  them.  In  imitation  of  these 
proud  sovereigns,  Alexander  the  Great  exacted  a  similar  pros- 
tration. This  mode  of  address  obtained  also  among  the  Jews. 
When  honoured  with  admittance  to  their  sovereign,  or  intro- 
duced to  illustrious  pereonages,  they  fell  down  at  their  feet, 
and  continued  in  this  serrOe  posture  till  they  were  raised. 
There  occur  many  instances  or  this  custom  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. The  wise  men  who  came  from  the  East,  when 
they  saw  the  child  Jesus  with  his  mother  Mary,  fell  down 
ana  worshipped  him.  Great  numbers  of  those  who  approached 
oar  Saviour /<ri/  doum  at  his  feet.  We  read  of  several  of  the 
common  people  who  prostrated  themselves  before  him  and 
worshipped  him.  Cornelius,  at  his  first  interview  with 
Peter,  when  he  met  \ivniyfeU  down  before  him  and  worshipped 
him,  and  remained  in  this  submissive  attitude  till  Peter  took 
him  up;  saying,  Stand  up.-  I  also  am  a  man.  In  the  Old 
Testament  we  read  that  Esther /e//  down  at  the  feet  of  Aha- 
suerus.  These  prostrations  among  the  eastern  people  appear 
to  us  to  tiie  last  degree  unmanly  and  slavish  ;^  but  it  seems 

1  'ATvmrafuvtt,  The  Word  always  xmed  in  salutaiions.  See  Romani 
zvt.  msnm.  •  Harwood's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  pp.  279~2S3. 

•  Not  aiiHke  the  above,  are  the  salutations  in  use  at  this  Uuie  among  the 
Turks.  "  Say  to  a  Turk,  according  to  custom,  *  May  your  mornina  be  pro- 
pitious !>  he  replies,  'May  you  be  the  pledge  of  God !'  Ask  a  Turk,  'Is 
your  health  food  V  he  aoswers,  '  Glory  be  to  God !'  Salute  him  as  you 
pam  htmjapidly  in  travelling,  he  exclaims,  'May  God  be  merciful  to  you !' 
Ac  parting  be  addresses  you,  '  To  God  I  commend  you !'  and  is  answered, 
'May  God  be  with  you.' "—Hartley's  Researches  hi  Greece,  p.  233. 

•  Irby's  and  Bbngles'  Travels,  p.  962. 

•  Vereor  ne  ctvitati  men  sit  opprobrio,  ^1  qnum  ex  eh  slm  profectus, 
qua;  ceteris  gcntib'us  imperare  consueverit,  potius  barbarorum  quam 
llliiis  more  fongarl  C.  Nepos.  Conon.  p.  153.  The  Athetiians  punished  a 
person  with  death  for  submitting  to  this  slavish  prostration.  Athenienaes 
euiem  Tiraagoram  inter  officium  salutationis  iMrium  regem  more  gentis 
Ulius  adulatnm,  capitali  snpplicio  affecerunt ;  unius  civis  humilibus  blan- 
ditiis  totius  urbls  sue  decus  Persica  dominatloni  snmmissum  graviter  fe* 
rentes.    Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  vi.  cap.  3.  p.  661.    Torrenii,  Letds,  172B. 

«  Qui  ubi  in  castraRomanaet  prntorium  pervenerunt,  moreadulantiuni, 
accepto.  credo,  ritu  ex  e&  regione  ex  qoft  orlundi  erant,  procubuertint. 
Conveniens  oratio  tarn  humili  adnlationi.  Uvius,  lib.  zzx.  cap.  16.  torn.  iii. 
p.  m.  edlt'lladdiiiuiB. 
Vol.  U.  Y 


that  the  inhabitants  of  the  oriental  countries  have  always 
used  more  illiberal  and  humiliating  forms  of  address  and 
homage  than  ever  obtained  in  Europe. 

'*  It  was  also  customary  in  those  times,  whenever  a  popular 
harangue  was  about  to  be  delivered,  and  the  people  stood 
convened,  for  the  orator,  before  he  entered  on  his  discourse, 
to  stretch  forth  his  hand  towards  the  multitude  as  a  token  of 
respect  to  his  audience,  and  to  engage  their  candid  attention. 
Frequent  instances  of  this  polite  address  of  an  orator  to  the 
assembled  multitude  occur  m  the  classics.  In  like  manner 
we  read  that  St.  Paul,  before  he  commenced  his  public  ap 
to  the  multitude,  bespoke  their  respect  and  canaour  by  6i 
ing  with  his  hand  to  them.  Paul  said,  *  I  am  a  man  who 
am  a  Jew  of  Tarsus,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  a  citizen  of  no  mean 
city ;  and  I  beseech  thee  suffer  me  to  speak  unto  the  people.* 
And  when  he  had  given  him  license,  Paul  stood  on  the  stairs 
and  beckoned  with  his  hand  unto  the  people.  Thus,  also,  in 
the  account  of  the  tumult  which  happened  at  Ephesus,  when 
the  whole  city  was  filled  with  contusion,  some  clamourinflr 
one  thing,  some  another,  and  the  mob  which  Demetrius  haa 
raised  were  instigated  to  the  last  excesses  of  violence  and 
fury,  though,  as  is  usual  in  mobs,  the  majority  of  Uiem,  as 
the  sacred  nistorian  tells  us,  knew  not  what  it  was  that  had 
brought  them  together ;  in  the  midst  of  this  confused  scene 
we  read  that  the  Jews  pushed  forward  and  placed  one  Alex- 
ander on  an  eminence.  He,  being  exalted  above  the  crowd, 
intended  in  a  formal  harangue  to  exculpate  the  Jews  from 
any  concern  in  the  present  disturbance.  Accordingly  he 
beckoned  to  them  with  his  hand — ^making  use  of  thb  respectful 
customary  address  to  ensure  their  favourable  regard,  before 
he  delivered  hb  designed  apology.  But  this  specious  and 
popular  artifice,  it  seems,  aid  not  avail  the  orator ;  for  ^e 
nioment  the  mob  understood  he  was  a  Jew,  they  pierced  the 
air  with  their  confused  cries,  repeating,  for  two  hours  together, 
Great  is  Duma  of  the  Ephesians  ! 

**From  time  immemorial  it  has  also  been  the  universal 
custom  in  the  East  to  send  presents  one  to  another.  No  one 
waits  upon  an  eastern  prince,  or  any  person  of  distinction, 
without  a  present  This  is  a  token  of  respect  which  is  never 
dispensed  with.  How  mean  and  inconsiderable  soever  the 
gift,  the  intention  of  the  giver  is  accepted.  Plutarch  informs 
us  that  a  peasant  happening  to  fall  in  the  way  of  Artaxerxes 
the  Persian  monarch  in  one  of  his  excureidns,  having  nothing 
to  present  to  his  sovereign,  according  to  the  oriental  custom, 
the  countryman  immediately  ran  to  an  adjacent  stream,  filled 
both  his  hands,  and  offered  it  to  his  prince.  The  monarch, 
says  the  philosopher,  smiled  and  graciously  received  it,  highly 
pleased  with  the  good  dispositions  this  action  manifested.' 
All  the  books  of  modem  travellera  into  the  East,  Sandys, 
Thevenot,  Maundrell,  Shaw,  Pococke,  Norden,  Hasselquist," 
Light,  Clarke,  Morier,  Ouseley,  Buckingham,  and  othera, 
**  abound  with  numberless  examples  of  this  univereally  pre- 
valent custom  of  waiting  upon  great  men  with  presents- 
unaccompanied  with  which,  should  a  stranger  presume  to 
enter  their  houses,  it  would  be  deemed  the  last  outrage  and 
violation  of  politeness  and  respect.  It  was,  therefore,  agree- 
ably to  this  oriental  practice  which  obtains  in  all  these  coun- 
tries to  this  day,B  that  the  wise  men,  when  they  entered  the 
house  to  which  the  star  had  directed  them,  and  saw  the  child 
and  his  mother,  after  they  had  prostrated  themselves  beforis 
him,  and  paid  him  the  profoundest  homage,  as  the  evangelist 
informs  us,  opened  their  treasures,  and  testified  their  sense 
of  the  dignity  of  his  pereon,  by  respectfully  making  him  rich 
presents,  consisting  of  gold,  frankincense,  and  mynh."' 

II.  When  any^  pereon  visited  another,  he  stood  at  the  gate 
(as  is  still  usual  in  India)*^  and  knocked,  or  called  aloud,  until 
the  pereon  on  whom  he  called  admitted  him.  (2  Kings  v.  9 
—12.  Prov.  viii.  34.  Acts  x.  17.  xii.  13. 16.)  If  the  visitor 
was  a  pereon  of  extraordinary  dignity,  it  was  customary  to 
send  pereons  of  rank,  who  were  followed  by  othere  of  still 
greater  rank,  to  meet  him,  and  do  him  honour.  Thus  Baiak 
sent  princes  more  and  more  honourable  to  meet  Balaam  (Num. 
xxii.  15.),  and  the  same  custom  obtains  to  this  day  in  Pereia.*^ 
Visitore  were  always  received  and  dismissed  with  great 
respect.  On  their  arrival  water  was  brought  to  wash  their 
feet,  water  was  also  poured  upon  their  hands  (2  Kings  iii. 

'f  Plutarch's  Monda,  toI.  p.  i.  U99.  edit.  Or.  Stepbanl. 

>  The  common  present  now  made  to  the  great  in  these  countries  is  a 
horse :  an  aaa  mignt  formerly  answer  the  same  purpose,  and  to  this  Moses 
probably  alludes  in  Num.  zvi.  15.  as  well  as  Samuel  (I  Sam.  xii.  3.),  par* 
tioularlj  as  asses  were  then  deemed  no  dishonourable  beast  for  (he  saddls. 
See  Burder's  Oriental  Literature,  vol.  1. 

•  Earwood*s  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  pp.  i 

1*  acatham's  Indian  RecoUections/p.  Ua 

u  Morier's  Second  Joamej,  p.  129. 
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dranlC^ine,  while  the  descendants  are  obliged  to  abstain  from 
it;  and  vre  are  well  assured,  that  the  effect  of  this  exhilarating 
beverage  was  to  communicate  110  little  vivacity  to  the  cha- 
racters of  the  ancient  Asiatics,  at  least  to  that  of  the  Hebrews. 
(See  Isa.  xzx.  29.  Jer.vii.34.  xxx.  19.  Amos  vi.  4, 5.)  The 
ancient  Asiatics,  among  whom  we  include  the  Hebrews,  were 
delighted  with  singing,  with  dancing,  and  with  instruments 
of  music.  PrcTienadmg,  so  fashionable  and  so  agreeable  io 
colder  latitudes,  was  wearisome  and  unpleasant  in  the  warm 
climates  of  the  East,  and  this  is  probably  one  reason  why 
the  inhabitants  of  those  climates  preferred  holdinor  intercourse 
with  one  another,  while  sitting  near  the  gate  of  the  city,  or 
beneath  the  shade  of  the  fig  tree  and  the  vine.  (1  Sam.  xxiL 
6.  Micah  iv.  4.)  It  is  for  the  same  reason  also  that  we  so 
frequentl]r  hear  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  of  persons  sitting 
down,  as  in  the  following  passage :  '  Blessed  is  the  man  that 
standeth  not  in  the  way  of  sinners,  nor  sittelh  in  the  Kot  of  the 
scornful,'*  (SeePsal.  i.  I.  cvii.  32.  lxxxix.7.  cxi.  1.  Ixiv.  2. 
1.  20.  xxvi.  5.) 

**  The  bath  was  always  very  agreeable  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  East  TRuth  iii.  3.  2  Sam.  xi.  2.  2  Kings  v.  10.);  and 
it  is  not  at  all  surprisin&r  that  it  should  have  been  so,  since  it 
is  not  only  cooling  and  refreshing,  but  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  order  to  secure  a  decent  degree  of  cleanliness  in  a  cli- 
mate where  there  is  so  much  exposure  to  dust  The  bath  is 
frequently  visited  by  eastern  ladies,  and  may  be  reckoned 
among  their  principal  recreations.  Those  Egyptians,  who 
lived  at  the  earliest  period  of  which  we  have  any  account, 
were  in  the  habit  of  bathing  in  the  waters  of  the  Nile.  T  Exod. 
ii.  5.  vii.  13 — 25.)  It  was  one  of  the  civil  laws  of  ttie  He- 
brews, that  the  bath  should  be  used.  The  object  of  the  law, 
without  doubt,  was  to  secure  a  proper  de^rree  of  cleanliness 
among  them.  (Lev.  xiv.  2.  xv.  1 — 8.  xvii.  15, 16.  xxii.  6. 
Num.  xix.  7.)  We  may,  therefore,  consider  it  as  probable, 
that  public  baths,  soon  after  the  enactment  of  this  law,  were 
erected  in  Palestine,  of  a  construction  similar  to  that  of  those 
which  are  so  freouently  seen  at  the  present  day  in  the  East. 

"  The  Orientals,  when  engaged  in  conversation,  are  veiy 
candid  and  mild,  and  do  not  feel  themselves  at  liberty  di- 
rectly to  contradict  the  person  with  whom  they  are  conversing, 
although  they  may  at  the  same  time  be  conscious  that  he  is 
telling  them  falsehoods.  The  ancient  Hebrews,  in  particular, 
very  rarely  used  any  terms  of  reproach  more  severe  than 
those  of  xov  (saTav)y  adversary  or  oppoaer,  jyys  (rocoh),  cow- 
tempiible,  ana  sometimes  Ssj  (jaaBah),  foot,  an  expression 
which  means  a  wicked  man  or  an  atheist.  (Job  ii.  10.  Psal. 
xiv.  1.  Isa.xxxii.  6.  Matt.  v.  22.  xvi.  23.])  When  any  thing 
was  I 
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1 1.1  Gen.  xviii.  4.  xix.  2.),  and  the  guests  were  anointed  with 
oil.  David  alludes  to  this  in  Psal.  xxiii.  5.  The  same  prac- 
tice obtained  in  our  Saviour^s  time.  Thus  we  find  Mary 
Magdalene  approaching  him  at  an  entertainment,  and,  as  a 
mark  of  the  highest  respect  and  honour  she  could  confer, 
breaking  an  alabaster  vase  full  of  the  richest  perfume  and 
pouring  it  on  his  head.^  Our  Lord's  vindication  to  Simon, 
of  the  behaviour  of  this  woman,  presents  us  with  a  lively 
idea  of  the  civilities  in  those  times  ordinarily  paid  to  guests 
on  their  arrival,  but  which  marks  of  friendsnip  and  respect 
had  (it  seems^  been  neglected  by  this  Pharisee,  at  whose 
house  Jesus  Cnrist  then  was.  He  turned  io  the  tuoman^  and 
said  unto  Simon,  Seest  thou  this  woman  ?  I  entered  into  thine 
house,  and  thou  gavest  me  no  water  for  my  feet,  hut  she 
hath  WASHED  MY  FEET  with  her  tears,  and  unped  them  with  the 
hairs  of  her  head.  Thou  gavest  me  no  kiss  :  but  this  woman, 
since  I  came  in,  hath  not  ceased  to  kiss  my  feet.  Mine  read 
with  OIL  thou  didst  not  anoint ;  but  this  ux>man  hath  anointed 
MY  FEET  with  ointment,  (Luke  vii.  44 — 46.)  To  this  prac- 
tice of  anointing,  Solomon  alludes  (Prov.  xxvii.  9.) ;  and 
among  the  Babylonians  it  was  usual  to  present  sweet  odours. 
fDan.  ii.  46.)  It  is  still  the  custom  in  Egypt,  among  the 
Arabs  and  other  nations,  thus  to  treat  their  guests,  and, 
when  they  are  about  to  depart,  to  bum  the  richest  perfumes.' 
The  ceremoiw  of  washing  the  feet  is  still  observed  simong  the 
Christians  of  Assalt  in  Palestine,  towards  all  strangers  who 
come  amongst  them  as  guests  or  visitors.^  An  elevated  seat, 
in  the  comer  of  the  room,  was  considered  as  the  post  of 
honour.  (Isa.  xxxviii.  2.)*  Among  the  Asiatic  sovereigns 
it  is  a  common  custom  to  grive  both  garments  and  money  to 
ambassadors,  and  persons  of  distinction  whom  they  wish  to 
honour ;  hence  they  keep  in  their  wardrobes  several  hundred 
changes  of  raiment  ready  for  presents  of  this  kind.  This 
usage  obtained  in  Egypt,  where  Joseph  gave  changes  of 
raiment  to  his  brethren,  and  to  his  brother  Benjamin  three 
hundred  pieces  of  silver,  besides  five  changes  of  raiment. 
(Gen.  xiv.  22.)  That  such  were  given  by  way  of  reward 
and  honour,  see  Judg.  xiv.  12. 19.  Rev.  vi.  1 1.  and  vii.  9. 14.« 
III.  **  Conversation,  in  which  the  ancient  Orientals  indulged 
like  other  men,  in  order  to  beguile  the  time,  was  held  in  the 

Site  of  ^e  city.  Accordingly,  there  was  an  open  space  near 
e  gate^f  the  city,  as  is  the  case  at  the  present  day  in  Mau- 
ritania, which  was  fitted  up  with  seats  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  people.  (Gen.  xix.  1.  Psal.  Ixix.  12.)  Those  who 
were  at  leisure  occupied  a  position  on  these  seats,  and  either 
amused  themselves  with  witnessing  those  who  came  in  and 
those  who  went  out,  and  with  any  trifling  occurrences  that 
might  offer  themselves  to  their  notice,^  or  attended  to  the  ju- 
dicial trials,  which  were  commonly  investigated  at  public 
places  of  this  kind,  viz.  the  gate  01  the  city.  (Gen.  xix.  1. 
xxxiv.  20.  Psal.  xxvi.  4, 5.  Ixix.  12.  cxxvii.  5.  Ruth  iv.  11. 
Isa.  xiv.  31.)  Intercourse  by  conversation,  though  not  very 
frequent,  was  not  so  rare  among  the  ancient  Orientals,  as 
among  their  descendants  of  modem  Asia,  except  perhaps  in 
Palestine.'  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  since  the  fathers 
>  "Tho  oriental  method  of  washing  is  aniversally  diflferent  from  that 
practised  in  the  West  Nowhere  is  water  poured  previously  into  a  basin ; 
hat  the  servant  pours  water  from  a  pitcher  apon  the  hands  of  his  master. 
The  custom  of  washing  hands  prevails  also  to  tliis  day.  The  servant  goes 
round  to  all  the  guests,  with  a  pitcher  and  with  a  vessel  to  receive  the 
water  falling  from  the  bands,  ana  performs  the  office  attributed  to  Elisha," 
in  2  Kings  iii.  11.  "  Ttie  same  service  is  repeated  when  tlie  repast  is 
ended."    Hartley's  Researches  in  Greece,  pp.  233,  234. 

•  It  is  worthy  of  remaric  that  Oito  of  Roses,  which  is  the  finest  perfume 
imported  from  the  East  at  this  time,  is  contained  in  pots  or  vases,  vriih 
covers  so  firmlv  luted  to  the  top,  that  it  requires  force  and  brealcing  to 
separate  them.  Before  the  perfume  can  be  poured  out.  Does  not  this  ex- 
plain the  action  of  Mary  Magdalene  1 

•  See  several  instances  of  this  custom  in  Harmer's  Observations,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  37&-'392. 

«  Buckingham's  Travels  among  the  Arab  Tribes,  p.  IM. 
»  Bp.  Lowth's  Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  pp.  242,  243. 

•  Jahn,  ArchJBol.  Bibl.  ff  176,  177.    Harwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  117. 

«  "it  is  no  uncommon  thing,"  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett,  "to  see  an 
Individual,  or  a  sroup  of  persons,  even  when  very  well  dressed,  sitting 
with  their  feet  drawn  under  them,  upon  the  bare  earth,  passing  whole 
hours  in  idle  conversation.  Europeans  would  require  a  chair ;  but  the  na- 
tives here  prefer  the  groand :  in  the  heat  of  summer  and  autumn  it  is 
pleasant  to  them  to  whUe  away  tlieir  time  in  this  manner,  under  the  shade 
of  a  tree.  Richly  adorned  females,  as  well  as  men,  may  often  be  seen 
thtis  amusing  themselves.  As  may  naturally  be  expected,  with  whatever 
eare  they  may  at  first  sitting  down  choose  their  place,  yet  the  flowing  dress 
by  degrees  gathers  up  the  dust :  as  this  occurs,  they  from  time  to  time 
arise,  adjust  themselves,  shake  olt'  the  dust,  and  then  sit  down  again." 
This  usage  beautifully  Illustrates  Isa.  Iii.  2.    Shake  thyself  from  thedtut— 


The  sense  of  these  expressions,  to  an  Ori- 
The  captive  daughter  of  Zi 

lopi  /  

herself  from  that  dust ;  and  then,  with  grace  and  dignity,  and  composure 


artse— s»l  down,  O  Jerusalem.    1  ne  sense  or  these  expreL 

ental,  Is  extremely  natural.    "  The  captive  daughter  of  Zion,  brought  dpwn 
to  the  dust  of  suffering  and  oppression,  is  commanded  to  arise  and  shake 


and  security,  to  sit  down:  to  take,  as  it  were,  again,  her  seat  and  her  rank 
amid  the  company  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  which  had  before  afflicted 
her,  and  trampled  her  to  tb«  aartb."  Jowatf  ■  Cbrlatiaa  Res«archet  in 
Bjrrta,  pp.  28B^  9B3. 


not  commonly  use  the  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  per- 
sen ;  but,  instead  of  I,  Aey  said  thy  servani,  and  instead  of 
thou,  they  employed  the  words  my  lord.  Instances  of  this 
mode  of  expression  occur  in  Gen.  xxxii.  4.  Ixiv.  16.  19.  xlvL 
34.  Dan.  x.  17.  and  Luke  i.  38. 

"  The  formula  of  assent  or  affirmation  was  as  follows : 
Thou  hast  said,  or  thou  hast  rightly  said.  We  are  informed 
by  the  traveller  Aryda,  that  this  is  the  prevailing  mode  of  a 
person's  expressing  his  assent  or  affirmation  to  this  day,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mount  Lebanon,  especially  where  he  Joes  not 
wish  to  assert  any  thing  in  express  terms.  This  explains  the 
answer  of  the  Saviour  to  the  high-priest  Caiaphas  in  Matt, 
xxvi.  64.,  when  he  was  asked,  whether  he  was  the  Christ  the 
Son  of  God,  and  replied,  av  uTntt,  thou  hast  said, 

"  To  spit  in  conripany  in  a  room,  which  was  covered  with  a 
carpet,  was  an  indication  of  great  rusticity  of  manners;  but  in 
case  Uiere  was  no  carpet,  it  was  not  accounted  a  fault  in  a 
person,  provided  he  spat  in  the  corner  of  the  room.  The 
expression,  therefore,  m  Deut.  xxv.  7—9.,  viz.  he  shall  spit 
in  his  face,  is  to  be  understood  literally,  tlie  more  so  on  this 
account,  because  in  other  places,  where  spitting,  buffeting, 
&c.  are  mentioned,  they  occur  under  circumstances,  where 
there  existed  a  great  excitement  of  feeling,  and  because  there 
are  qot  wanting  instances  of  even  ffreater  rudeness  and  vio- 
lence, than  that  of  spitting  in  one^s  face.  (Matt*  xxvi.  67. 
Mark  xiv.  65.  comp.  1  Kings  xxii.  24.  Isa.  Ivii.  4.  Ezek.  ii. 
6.  xxv.  6.  2  Sam.  xvi.  6,  70  The  Orientals,  as  is  very  well 
known,  are  fond  of  taking  a  nap  at  noon,  to  which  they  are 
strongly  invited  by  the  oppressive  heat  of  their  climate. 
(2  Sam.  iv.  5.  xi.  2.  Matt.  xiii.  25.)  The  phrase,  to  cover 
one's  feet,  is  used  in  certain  instances  to  express  the  custom 
of  retiring  to  rest  or  sleeping  at  this  time.  (Judg.  iii.  94. 
1  Sam.  xxiv.  4.)"« 
•  Mr.  Upham's  translation  of  Jahn*t  ArcbsologU- BiUIca,  pp.  191—196. 
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IV.  The  Jews  rose  early,  about  the  dawn  of  day,  when 
they  breakfasted.  They  dined  about  eleven  in  the  forenoon, 
And  supped  at  five  in  the  afternoon.  From  this  circum- 
stance of  their  breakfasting  so  early,  Dr.  Lightfoot  endeavours 
to  acM^unt  for  the  languajre  of  the  evangelists  John  (xix.  14.) 
and  Mark  ([xv.  35.)  concerning  our  Lord's  crucifixion.  The 
former  notices  the  time  from  uie  preparation  of  the  passover ; 
and  tbe  latter,  the  time  of  the  day.  The  preparation  began  at 
the  dawn  or  cock-crowing.  From  this  custom,  too,  the  term 
to  rMC  early  denotes  diligence,  either  in  doing  good  or  evil. 
Sap|>er  appears  to  have  been  the  principal  meal  among  the 
Jews,  as  It  was  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.^ 

From  the  whole  of  the  sacred  history,  it  is  evident  that  the 
food  of  the  Jews  was  of  the  simplest  nature,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  milk,  honey ,2  rice,  vegetables,'  and  sometimes  of 
locusts,  except  at  the  appointed  festivals,  or  when  they  offered 
their  feast-onerings ;  at  these  times  they  ate  animal  food,  of 
which  they  appear  to  have  been  very  fond  (Num.  xi.  4.), 
when  (as  is  done  at  this  day  throughout  the  East)  the  guests 
dipped  their  hands  in  the  dish.  (Tfuth  ii.  14.  Matt.  xxvi.  23. 
Jcihn  xiii.  26.)*  The  pottage  of  lentiles  and  bread,  which 
Jacob  had  prepared,  and  which  was  so  tempting  to  the  im- 
patient Esau  as  to  make  him  sell  his  birthright,  shows  the 
simplicity  of  the  ordinary  diet  of  the  patriarchs.  (Gen.  xxv. 
34.)  The  same  diet  is  in  use  among  the  modern  Arabs,^  and 
in  the  Levant •  Isaac  in  his  old  age  lonffed  for  savoury  meat^ 
which  was  accordingly  prepared  for  him  (Gren.  xxvii.  4. 17.)  ; 
but  this  vras  an  unusual  thing.  The  feast  with  which  Abra- 
ham entertained  the  three  angels  was  a  calf,'  new  cakes 
baked  on  the  hearth,  together  with  butter  {ghee^  and  milk.s 
(Gen.  xTiii.  6,  7.)  "We  may  form  a  correct  idea  of  their 
ordinary  articles  of  food  by  those  which  were  presented  to 
David  on  various  occasions  by  Abmail  (1  Sam.  xxv.  18.), 
by  Ziba  (2  Sam.  xvi.  1.),  and  by  Barzillai.  (2  Sam.  xvii. 
"8,  29.) 

The  most  useful  and  strengthening,  as  well  as  the  most 
common,  article  of  food,  was,  doubQess,  bread.  Frequent 
mention  is  made  of  this  simple  diet  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,^ 
which  do  not  often  mention  the  flesh  of  animals :  though  this 
is  aomttimes  included  in  the  eating  of  breads  or  making  a  meal, 
as  in  Matt.  xv.  2.  Mark  iii.  20.  vii.  2.  Luke  xiv.  1.  and  John 
▼i.  23.  Sometimes  the  ears  were  gathered  and  the  grain 
eaten,  before  the  com  was  reaped ;  in  the  earliest  times,  after 
it  had  been  threshed  and  dried,  it  was  eaten  without  any  fur- 
ther preparation.  This  was  called  parched  com.  Subse- 
quently, the  grain  was  pounded  in  a  mortar,  to  which  prac- 
Uce  Solomon  alludes.  (Prov.  xxvii.  22.)  In  later  times, 
however,  it  was  in  general  ground  into  flour,  fermented  with 
leaven,  and  made  into  bread;  though  on  certain  occasions,  as 
at  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  they  baked 
unleavened  bread.  (Exod.  Xii.  34—39.)  In  the  East  the 
grinding  of  com  was,  and  still  is,  the  work  of  female  slaves : 
It  is  extremely  laborious,  and  is  esteemed  the  lowest  employ- 

1  Compare  Mark  vi.  21.  Luke  xiv.  16.  and  John  zii.  2. ;  and  see  Abp. 
Potter's  Antiquities  of  Greece,  voL  ii.  p.  353.  and  Dr.  Adam's  Summary  of 
Roman  Antiquities,  p.  433.  ,.  ..    , 

•  The  ancienu  used  honey  instead  of  sugar,  and  seem  to  have  relished 
it  much.  Hence  it  is  figurauvely  used  as  an  image  of  pleasure  and  happi- 
ness in  Psal.  czix.  103.  Prov.  xxiv.  13, 14.  and  Sol.  Song  iv.  11.  When  taken 
fai  great  quantities  it  causes  vomiting,  and  is  consequently  used  by  a  figure 
(Prov.  xxv.  16.)  to  express  fastidiousness,  or  any  nauseating  sensation. 
(Jaba's  Biblical  Archeology,  I  77.)  In  consequence  of  ilie  too  liberal  use 
of  booey,  as  a  substitute  for  sugar,  by  the  modem  inhabitants  of  tbe  Oy. 
ctades  Islands  in  the  Levant,  many  of  them  are  affected  with  scrofulous 
iliseases.  May  not  this  effect  be  alluded  to  in  Prov.  xxv.  27. 1  (Emerson's 
LeUers  from  the  £gean,  vol.  ii.  p.  233.) 

•  In  later  times,  when  the  Jews  were  dispersed  among  the  heathen 
natioos,  they  often  abstained  from  ealing  flesh,  as  it  might  have  been 
offered  to  idols  and  sold  in  shambles ;  thev  therefore  subsisted  entirely  on 
vegetable*.    To  this  circumstance  Saint  Paul  alludes  in  Rom.  xiv.  2. 

•  See  examples  in  Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  1.  p.  4ia  and  Jowett's  Christiao 
Researches  in  Syria,  p.  284. 

»  Irby's  and  Mangles'  Travels,  p.  275. 

•  In  the  island  of  Santorin,  Mr.  Emerson  speaks  of  soup  made  oiUnttla; 
which,  when  stewed,  are  of  a  reddish  tinge,  and  so  for  agree  with  the  red 
pottage  of  Jacob,  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxv.  30.  31  (Letters  from  the  .^ean, 
vol.  ii.  p.  127.)  ^   , 

«  A  young  Icid  seethed  in  milk  Is  to  this  day  a  delicacy  set  before 
■trangers  by  the  Bedouin  Arabs.  Buckingham's  Travels  among  the  Arab 
Tribes,  p.  7. 

•  Milk  and  honey  were  the  chief  dainties  of  the  ancients,  as  they  still  are 
among  the  Arabs,  and  especially  the  Bedouins.  Hence  the  land  of  CJtoaan 
is  described  as  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  (Exod.  iii.  8.)  Butter 
is  also  an  article  much  hi  nse,  as  is  attested  by  all  modem  travellers.  Sec 
particularly  Burckhenit's  Travels  in  Syria,  p.  385.  Irby's  and  Mangles' 
Travels  in  Egypt,  &c.  pp.  263.  481,  482.  ,    .„  ^     ^ 

»  Thus,  in  Gen.  xviii.  5.  and  1  Sam.  xxviiL  22.  we  read,  I  mU  fetch  a  mor- 
9^  of  BflSAn.— Gen.  xxi.  14.  Abraham  took  bbbad,  and  a  bottle  of  watery 
and  gave  it  ttnto  Hagar.—^en.  xxxvii.  26.  They  eat  doton  to  bat  brbao. 
—Gen.  xliii.  31.  Joeeph  eaid.  Set  on  brbad.— Exod.  ii.  20.  CaUhim  that  he 
may  sat  rvbao.— Exod.  xvi.  3.  We  did  bat  bbsao  to  the  /uU.—Deut.  u.  9. 
/  neither  did  bat  bbxad,  nor  drink  teater,^l  Sam.  zxvlU.  80.  Saul  had 
BATSN  no  BBEAS  oU  the  dayt  ice. 


ment  in  the  housejo  The  lightest  hread,  which  was  made  of 
the  finest  flour,  and  was  moM  quickly  upon  the  hearth^  they 
called  eakea  (Gen.  xviii.  6.) ;  the  larger  and  coarser  sort  were 
called  loaves,  (1  Sam.  xxi.  3.)  The  cakes  were  anciently 
baked  upon  the  hearth  (Gen.  xviii.  6.^ :  afterwards,  this  was 
done  upon  the  coals,  being  probably  laid  upon  some  grate. 
(I  Kings  xix.  60  But  the  Holy  Bread  was  baked  in  an  oven. 
(Lev.  u.  4.)  The/t*c/,  used  for  this  and  other  culinary  pur- 
poses, consisted  of  thorns,  wood  of  all  kinds,  and  in  general, 
as  their  sure  supply,  the  dung  of  cows,  asses,  or  camels,^^ 
dried  and  collected  into  heaps  (Lam.  iv.  5.)  :  grass,  also,  was 
employed  for  the  same  purpose.  (Matt.  vi.  30.)  The  know- 
led^  of  this  circumstance  illustrates  Eccles.  vii.  6.  Psal. 
Iviii.  9.  Amos  iv.  11.  Zech.  iii.  2.  Isa.  vii.  4.  and  especially 
Ezek.  iv.  12.  In  order  to  show  the  extremity  of  distress,  to 
which  the  Jews  would  be  reduced  in  the  captivity,  the  pro- 
phet was  to  prepare  the  most  common  provisions  and  to  bake 
the  bread  with  human  dung.  Nothing  could  paint  more 
strongly  a  case  of  extreme  necessity  than  this ;  and  the  Jews 
would  so  understand  this  sign.'' 

The  Hebrews  were  forbidden  to  eat  many  things  which 
were,  and  are,  eaten  by  other  nations ;  some  animals  being 
unclean  according  to  the  Mosaic  Law  Tthose,  for  instance, 
which  were  either  actually  impure  and  sibominable,  or  were 
esteemed  so) ;  others  being  set  apart  for  the  altar,  certain 
parts  of  which  it  was,  consequently,  not  lawful  to  eat. 

The  regulations  concerning  clean  and  unclean  animals  are 
principally  recorded  in  Lev.  xi.  and  Deut.  xiv. ;  and  accord- 
ing to  them,  the  following  articles  are  reckoned  unclean,  and, 
consequently,  are  interdicted  to  the  Hebrews;  viz.  1.  Quadru- 
peds, which  do  not  ruminate,  or  which  have  cloven  feet;— 
2.  Serpents  and  creeping  insects ;  also  certain  insects  which 
sometimes  By,  and  sometimes  advance  upon  their  feet;  but 
locusts,  in  all  their  four  stages  of  existence,  are  accounted 
clean  ;'-~3.  (/ertain  species  of  birds,  many  of  the  names  of 
which  are  obscure ; — 4.  Fishes  without  scales,  and  also  those 
without  fins ; — 5.  All  food,  all  liquids,  standing  in  a  vessel, 
and  all  wet  seed  into  which  the  dead  body  of  any  unclean 
beast  had  fallen ; — 6.  All  food  and  liquids,  which  stood  in 
the  tent  or  chamber  of  a  dying  or  dead  man,  remaining 
meanwhile  in  an  uncovered  vessel    (Num.  xix.   15.^;— 

7.  Every  thing  which  was  consecrated  by  any  one  to  idols 
(Exod.  xxxiv.  15.)  :  it  was  this  prohibition,  that  in  the  pri- 
mitive church  occasioned  certain  dissensions,  upon  which 
Paul  frequently  remarks,  especially  in  1  Cor.  viii.  10.;— 

8.  A  kid  Doiled  in  the  milk  of  its  mother.  TExod.  xxiii.  19. 
xxxiv.  26.  Deut.  xiv.  21.)  This  was  pronibited  either  to 
enforce  the  duty  of  humanity  to  animals,  or  to  guard  the 
Hebrews  against  some  idolatrous  or  superstitious  practice  of 
the  heathen  nations. 

The  consecrated  animal  substances  Interdicted  to  the  He- 
brews were,  1.  Blood  (Lev.  xvii.  10.  xix.  26.  Deut.  xii. 
16 — ^23,  24.  XV.  23.)  ; — ^2.  Animals  which  had  either  died  of 
disease  or  had  been  torn  by  wild  beasts,  though  strangers 
might  eat  them  if  they  chose  (Exod.  xxii.  31.  Deut.  xiv. 
26.) ; — 5.  The  fat  covering  the  intestines,  termed  the  net  or 
cau2/— 4.  The  fat  upon  the  intestines,  called  the  mesentery^ 
&c. ; — 5.  The  fat  of  the  kidneys  ; — 6.  The  fat  tail  or  rump 
of  certain  sheep.  (Exod.  xxix.  13—22.  Lev.  iii.  4—9, 10.  ix. 
19.)»» 

Manj  ingenious  conjectures  have  been  assigned  for  these 
prohibitions ;  but  the  Scriptures,  which  are  our  safest  guide 
in  inquiries  of  this  kind,  expressly  inform  us,  that  the  design 
of  them  was  both  moral  and  political.  This  is  declared  in 
Lev.  XX.  24 — ^26.  /  am  the  Lord  your  God,  who  have  sepo 
rated  you  from  other  people  ;  ye  shaU  therefore  put  difference 
between  clean  beasts  and  unclean  ;  and  ye  shall  not  make  your^ 
selves  abominable  by  beast  or  bv  fowl,  or  by  any  living  thing 
that  ereepeth  on  the  ground^  which  I  nave  separated  from  you  as 
unclean  .-  and  ye  shall  be  holy  unto  me,  for  I  the  Lord  am  holy, 
and  have  severed  you  from  other  people  thai  ye  should  be  mine. 
As  if  the  Almighty  had  said,  "  1  have  selected  you  from,  and 
have  exalted  you  rar  above,  Uie  heathen  and  idoiatrous  world. 
Let  it  be  your  care  to  conduct  youfselves  worthy  of  this  dis- 
tinction.  Let  the  quality  of  your  food,  as  well  as  the  rites  of 

t«  Bp.  Lowth'B  Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  p.  291. 

>^  "Mahomet,  our  camel-driver,  made  bread :  he  Iraeaded  the  dough  la 
a  leathern  napkin ;  and,  mixing  a  good  deal  of  salt  with  it,  made  a  flat  round 
calce,  about  half  an  inch  thicic,  and  baked  it  on  dried  eameW  dung.** 
Irby's  and  Manglea'  Travels,  p.  172.  A  simiiar  mode  of  preparing  cakes  is 
described  by  Mx.  Rae  Wilson.  Travels  in  the  Boly  Land,  &c.  vol.  il.  p. 
156. 3d  edition. 

i*  Boorhroyd's  translation  of  the  Bible,  vol  i.  p.  60. 

»■  Jahn,  ArchsoL  Bibl.  i  143.  The  Mosaic  ordinances  respecting  clepiQ 
and  unclean  beasts  are  fully  considered  by  MichaeliiL  CommanUrioi 
vol.  U  pp.  81»-254. 
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your  worship,  display  your  peculiar  and  holy  character.  Let 
even  your  manner  of  eating  be  so  appropriate,  so  pure,  so 
nicely  adjusted  by  my  law,  as  to  convmce  yourselves  and  all 
^e  world,  that  you  are  indeed  separated  from  idolaters,  and 
devote  to  pie  alone."  Agreeably  to  this  declaration  Moses 
tells  the  Israelites  (Deut.  xiv.  3,  3.  31.),  The  Lord  hath 
chosen  you  to  be  a  peculiar  people  unto  hinuelf,  aboee  all  the 
nations  thai  are  upon  the  earth.  Thou  shalt  not  eat  any  abomi- 
nable thins*  Ye  shall  not  eat  ani^  thing  that  dieth  of  itself  s  ye 
shall  give  it  to  a  stranger  or  sell  tt  to  an  alien,  for  ye  are  a  holy 
people.  In  other  wo^s,  "  Since  God  has  invested  you  with 
singular  honour  and  favour,  you  ought  to  reverence  jour- 
selves :  you  ouffht  to  disdain  uie  vile  food  of  heathen  idola- 
ters. Such  food  you  may  lawfully  give  or  sell  to  foreigners, 
but  a  due  self-respect  forbids  you  to  eat  it."  The  immediate 
and  primary  intention  of  these  and  other  similar  regulations 
was  to  breaic  the  Israelites  of  the  ill  habits  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  in  Egypt,  or  which  they  had  indulged  while 
in  that  country ;  and  to  keep  them  for  ever  distinct  from  that 
corrupt  people,  both  in  principles  and  practices,  and  by  parity 
of  reason  from  all  other  idolatrous  nations.  Another  reason 
for  the  distinction  was,  that,  as  the  Jews  were  peculiarly 
devoted  to  God,  they  should  be  reminded  of  that  relation  by 
a  particularity  of  diet,  which  should  serve  emblematically  as 
a  sign  of  their  obligation  to  study  moral  purity.  Furtner, 
it  has  been  sugorested,  as  a  reason  for  the  distinctions  be- 
tween clean  and  unclean  food,  not  only  that  the  quality 
of  the  food  itself  is  an  important  consideration  {clean  animals 
affording  a  copious  and  wholesome  nutriment,  while  unclean 
animals  yield  a  ctoss  nutrimeut,  which  is  often  the  occasion 
of  scrofulous  and  scorbutic  disorders) ;  but  also,  that  to  the 
eating  of  certain  animals  may  be  ascribed  a  specific  influence 
on  the  moral  temperament.^ 

Their  ordinary  oeverage  was  water,  which  was  drawn  from 
the  public  wells  and.  fountains  (John  iv.  6,  7.),  and  which 
was  to  be  refused  to  no  one.  (Matt.  xxv.  35.)  The  water  of 
the  Nile,  in  Egypt,  ^ter  it  has  been  deposited  in  jars  to 
settle,  all  modern  travellers  attest,'  is  singularly  delicious  as 
well  as  extraordinarily  wholesome,  and  is  drunk  in  very  large 

auantities ;  while  that  of  the  few  wells,  which  are  found  in 
lat  country,  is  not  potable,  being  both  unpleasant  and  insalu- 
brious. When  the  modem  inhabitants  depart  thence  for  any 
time,  they  speak  of  nothing  but  the  pleasure  they  shall  find 
on  their  return,  in  drinking  the  water  of  the  Nile.  The 
knowledge  of  tiiis  circumstance  gives  a  peculiar  energy  to 
those  words  of  Moses,  when  he  denounced  to  Pharaoh,  that 
the  waters  of  the  Nile  should  be  turned  into  blood,  even  in 
the  very  filtering  vessels;  and  that  the  Egyptians  should 
loathe  to  drink  of  the  water  of  the  river,  (Ex<3[.  vii.  17 — 19.) 
That  is,  they  should  loathe  to  drink  of  that  water  which  they 
used  to  prerer  to  all  the  waters  of  the  universe,  and  so  eagerly 
to  long  tor,  and  should  prefer  to  drink  of  well-water,  wnicn 
in  their  countiy  is  so  detestable.*  After  the  settlement  of  the 
Israelites  in  Canaan,  they  drank  wine  of  different  sorts, 
which  was  preserved  in  skins.  Red  wine  seems  to  have  been 
the  most  esteemed.  (Prov.  xxiii.  31.  Rev.  xiv.  30.)  In  the 
time  of  Solomon,  spiced  wines  were  used,  mingled  with  the 
juice  of  the  pomegranate.  fSong  viii.  3.)*  When  Jud&ea  was 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  meaieated  wines  (as  we 
have  seen^  were  given  to  those  who  were  to  be  crucined,  in 
order  to  blunt  the  edge  of  pain,  and  stun  the  acuteness  of 
sensibility.'  'Hie  strong  Sink  -ov  (shcc^r),  mentioned  in 
Lev.  X.  9.,  and  many  ouier  passages  of  Holy  Writ,  means 
any  kind  of  fermented  liquors,  whether  prepared  from  com, 
dates,  apples,  or  any  other  kind  of  fruits.  One  of  the  four 
prohibited  drinks  among  the  Mohammedans  is  called  seJear, 

1  l^ppan'fl  Lectares  on  Heb.  Antiq.  pp.  260—264.  Dr.  Harris's  Nat 
Hist  01  the  Uible,  pp.  xxzL— zxzvii.  (Americaa  edit)  or  pp.  xziy.— zzz.  of 
the  London  edition.  See  also  the  Rev.  W.  Jones's  Zoologia  Ethica. 
(Works,  vol.  m.  pp.  1—116.) 

•  See  particularlT  Belsoni's  Researches  in  Egypt,  p.  326.  4to.  edit  Tur- 
ner's Tour  in  the  Levant,  vol.  U.  p.  611.  and  Dr.  Richardoon's  Travels 
alone  the  Shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  vol.  i.  p.  33. 

•  Harmer's  Observations,  vol.  lii.  pp.  664—666.  Bee  also  a  Narrative  of 
the  Pacha  of  Egypt's  Expedition  to  Dongola  and  Senoaarj  hy  an  American, 
pp.  150.  161.    (London,  1822.  8vo.) 

«  Spiced  wines  were  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews.  The  celebrated  Persian 
poet,  ilafiz,  speaks  of  wine—"  richly  bitter,  richly  sweet."  The  Romans 
lined  their  vessels  (amphorai)  with  odorous  gums,  to  give  the  wine  a  warm 
bitter  flavour ;  and  It  is  said  that  the  Poles  and  Spaniards  adopt  a  similar 
method,  in  order  to  impart  to  their  wines  a  favourite  relish.  (Odes  of 
Bafli,  translated  by  Nott,  p.  30.  note.)  The  juice  of  the  pomegranate  tree  is 
often  employed  In  the  East,  to  arive  rpleasant  sub-acid  flavour  to  a  variety 
of  beverues ;  and  where  the  laws  of  the  Koran  are  not  allowed  to'  inter- 
pose, or  their  prohibitions  are  disregarded,  a  delicious  wine  is  frequently 
manufactured  from  this  juice  alone.  Harmer's  Observations,  vol.  IL  pp. 
146,146. 

•  See  p.  71.  of  this  volume. 


which,  though  it  has  the  same  general  meaning  as  the  He- 
brew word,  especially  siffnifies  palm  wine.^i 

The  patriarchs,  like  the  modem  inhabitants  of  the  Easty 
were  accustomed  to  take  their  meals  under  the  shade  of  trees. 
Thus  Abraham  stood  by  the  angels  under  the  tree,  and  they 
did  eattf  (Gen.  xviii.  8.)  The  ancient  Hebrews  did  not  eat 
indifferently  with  all  persons ;  they  would  bare  been  polluted 
and  dishonoured  in  their  own  opinion,  by  eating  with  people 
of  another  religion,  or  of  an  odious  profession.  In  Josepn's 
time,  they  neiuier  ate  with  the  Egyptians  nor  the  Eg^yptians 
with  them  (Gren.  xliii.  33.) ;  nor  lu  our  Saviour's  time  widi 
the  Samaritans  (John  iv.  9.) ;  and  the  Jews  were  scandalized 
at  Jesus  Christ's  eating  with  publicans  and  sinners.  (Matt. 
ix.  11.)  As  there  were  several  sorts  of  meats,  whose  use 
was  prohibited,  they  could  not  conveniently  eat  with  those 
who  partook  of  them,  fearing  some  pollution  by  touching 
them,  or  if  by  accident  any  part  of  them  should  fall  upon 
them.  The  ancient  Hebrews  at  their  meals  had  each  his 
separate  table.  When  Joseph  entertained  his  brethren  in 
Egypt,  he  seated  each  of  them  at  his  particular  table,  and  he 
himself  sat  down  separately  from  tlie  Egyptians  who  ate 
with  him:  but  he  sent  to  his  brethren,  out  or  the  provisions 
which  were  before  him.  (Gen.  xliii.  31.  ei  seg,)  Elkanah, 
SamuePs  father,  who  had  two  wives,  distributed  their  por- 
tions  to  them  separately.  (1  Sam.  i.  4,  5.)  In  Homer,  each 
of  the  guests  has  his  little  table  apart ;  and  the  master  of  the 
feast  distributes  meat  to  each.  We  are  sure  that  this  is  still 
practised  in  China ;  and  many  in  India  never  eat  out  of  the 
same  dish,  nor  on  the  same  tanle,  and  they  believe  they  can- 
not do  80  without  sin ;  and  this,  not  only  in  their  own  country, 
but  when  travelling,  and  in  foreign  lands.'  The  antic^ue 
manners  which  we  observe  in  Homer  we  likewise  perceive 
in  Scripture,  with  regard  to  eatinff,  drinking,  and  entertain^ 
ments.  We  find  great  plenty,  out  little  delicacy;  great 
respect  and  honour  paid  to  the  guests  by  serving  them  plen- 
tifully :  thus  Joseph  sent  his  brother  Benjamin  a  portion  five 
times  larger  than  his  other  brethren ;  and  Samuel  set  a  whole 
quarter  of  a  calf  before  Saul.  From  Neh.  viii.  10.  12.  and 
Esth.  ix.  19.  22.  it  appears  to  have  been  customary  to  send  a 
portion  of  what  remained  from  Uieir  public  feasts  to  those  for 
whom  nothing  was  prepared,  or  who  were  by  any  circum- 
stances prevented  from  being  present  at  Uiem.  The  women 
did  not  appear  at  table  in  entertainments  with  the  men.  This 
would  have  been  then,  as  it  is  at  this  day  throughout  the 
East,  an  indecency.  Thus  Vashii  the  oueen  made  a  feast  for 
the  women  in  the  royal  house,  which  oehnged  to  Mhasuerus 
(Esth.  i.^9.),  while  the  Persian  monarch  was  feasting  his 
nobles. 

In  India,  feasts  are  given  in  the  open  halls  and  gardens, 
where  a  variety  of  strangers  are  admitted,  and  much  fami- 
liarity is  allowed.  This  easily  accounts  for  a  circumstance 
in  the  history  of  Christ  which  is  attended  with  considerable 
difficulty; — the  penitent  Maxy  coming  into  the  apartment 
where  he  was,  and  anointing  nis  feet  with  the  ointment,  and 
wiping  them  with  the  hairs  of  her  heed.  (Luke  vii.  44.) 
This  familiarity  is  not  only  common,  but  is  far  from  being 
deemed  either  disrespectful  or  displeasing.^  From  the  para- 
bles of  the  nuptial  feast  (Matt  xxii.  2 — 4.)  and  of  the  great 
supper  (Luke  xiv.  16, 17.)  it  appears  anciently  to  have  oeen 
the  custom  for  the  parties  invitea  not  to  go  to  the  entertain- 
ment until  it  was  announced  to  be  ready.  A  similar  osage 
obtains  in  modem  Persia ;  when  Sir  Harford  Jones,  during 
his  political  mission  thither  in  1808-^,  dined  with  the  Khan 
of  fiushire,  the  envoy  and  his  suite  did  not  go  to  the  khan's 
residence,  until  the  latter  had  sent  a  messenger  to  say  that 
the  entertainment  was  ready  for  his  reception.'  From  1  Sam. 
xvi.  11.  (marginal  rendering)  and  Psal.  cxxviii.  3.  it  should 
seem  that  the  ancient  Hebrews  sat  down  round  about  a  mat 
or  low  table,  cross-legged,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  still 
practised  in  the  East:  afterwards,  however,  they  imitated 
the  Persians  and  Chaldeans,  who  reclined  on  table-oeds  while 
eating ;  some  traces  of  which  are  observable  in  the  Book  of 
Proverbs  (xxiii.  1.),  in  Amos  (vi.  4. 7.),  Ezekiel  (xxiii.  41.), 
and  Tobit  (ii.  4.) ;  but  this  practice  was  not  general.  We 
see  expressions  m  the  sacred  authors  of  those  times,  which 
prove  that  they  also  sat  at  table.    At  Ahasuerus's  banquet 

•  C.  a  Hichaelis,  Dissertatio  Philolojrica  naturalia  qumdam  et  artificilia 
codlcis  sacrl  ex  Alcorano  illustrans,  $12.  In  Putt's  and  Ruperti's  Sjlloge 
Coromentationem  Tlieologicarum,  torn.  ii.  pp.  49,  60. 

'  See  examples  in  Ward's  View  of  the  History,  &c.  of  the  Hindoos  vol 
ii.  p.  315.  Renaudot,  Notes  sur  le  Voyage  des  deux  Arabes  i  la  Chine, 
pp.  123,  124.  y  ^ 

•  Forbes's  Oriental  Memoirs,  vol.  ill.  pp.  183.  190. 

•  Morier's  Journey  through  Persia  in  the  Years  180B-9,  p.  73.  London, 
1812.  4to. 
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(Esth.  i.  6.)  &e  company  lay  on  beds,  and  also  at  that  which 
Esther  ffaye  the  Idng  and  Haman.  f  Esth.  Tii.  8.)  Our  Sa- 
viour in  like  manner  rp^.Uned  at  table  (as  already  described 
ia  p.  154.),  when  Mary  Maffdalene  anointed  his  feet  with 
perfume  (Matt.  xxyi.  7.),  and  when  John,  at  the  last  supper, 
rested  his  head  on  his  bosom.  (John  xiii.  35.)  Previously 
to  taking  food,  it  was  usual  to  implore  the  divine  blessing, 
as  we  see  by  Uie  example  of  Samuel,  which  is  alluded  to  m 
I  Sam.  ix.  13. ;  and  it  should  seem  from  1  Tim.  iv.  4.  that 
the  same  laudable  practice  obtained  in  the  time  of  the  apostle 
Paul. 

The  modem  Jews,  before  they  sit  down  to  table,  after  the 
exam  pie  of  ^eir  ancestors,  carefully  wash  their  hands.  They 
speak  of  this  ceremony  as  being  essential  and  obligatory. 
After  meals  Aey  wash  them  again.  When  they  sit  down  to 
table,  the  master  of  the  house,  or  chief  person  in  the  company, 
taking  bread,  breaks  it,  but  does  not  divide  it ;  then  putting  his 
hand  on  it,  he  recites  this  blessing:  Blessed  be  tkou^  O  Lord 
our  Gody  ike  king  of  the  worlds  who  produeeH  the  bread  of  the 
earths  Those  present  answer.  Amen.  Having  distributed 
the  bread  among  the  ^ests,  he  takes  the  vessel  of  the  wine 
in  his  ri^ht  hand,  saying.  Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord  our  God, 
king  of  the  world,  who  Host  produced  the  fruU  of  the  vine, 
Tfaev  then  repeat  the  23d  Psaim.>  lliey  take  care,  that  after 
meals  there  shall  be  a  piece  of  bread  remaining  on  the  table : 
the  master  of  the  house  orders  a  glass  to  be  washed,  fills  it 
with  wine,  and  elevating  it,  says.  Let  us  bless  him  of  whose 
benefits  we  have  been  partaking ;  the  rest  answer,  diessed 
be  he,  who  has  heaped  his  favours  on  us,  and  by  his  good- 
ness has  now  fed  us.  Then  he  recites  a  pretty  long  prayer, 
wherein  he  thanks  God  for  his  many  benefits  vouchsafed  to 
Israel :  beseeches  him  to  pity  Jerusalem  and  his  temple,  to 
restore  the  throne  of  Davia,  to  send  Ellas  and  the  Messiah, 
to  deliver  them  out  of  their  long  captivity.  All  present 
answer.  Amen,  They  recite  Psal.  xxxiv.  9,  10. ;  ana  then, 
after  passing  the  glass  with  a  little  wine  in  it  round  to  those 
present,  he  drinks  what  is  left,  and  the  table  is  cleared.^ 

V.  When  persons  journeyed,  they  provided  themselves 
with  every  necessary,  as  there  were  no  inns  for  the  reception 
of  travellers.  Women  and  rich  men  frequently  travelled  on 
asses  or  camels,  which  carried  not  only  their  merchandise, 
but  also  their  household  goods  and  chattels,  and  queens  were 
carried  in  palanquins  (Cant.  iii.  7.)  ;'  and  it  appears  that  the 
Jews  often  travelled  in  ectravaru  or  companies  (as  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  East  do  to  this  day),  especially  when  they  went 
up  to  Jerusalem  at  the  three  great  annual  festivals.  7%« 
Psalms  of  Ascensions,  or  of  D^ees,  as  they  are  commonly, 
entitled  (cxx.— cxxxiv.),  are  supposed  to  have  received  this 
appellation  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  sung  by  the 
more  devout  Jews,  when  they  were  aseendingox  travelling 
up  to  the  Holy  City  on  these  occasions.  The  company, 
among  which  Joseph  and  Mary  supposed  Jesus  to  have  been 
on  their  retnm  from  the  passover,  wnen  he  was  twelve  years 
old  (Luke  iL  42—44.),  was  one  of  these  caravans.^  The 
Ceylonese  travel  in  a  similar  way  at  festivals  to  particular 
places  of  worship.^ 

YI.  In  the  Kast,  anciently,  as  well  as  in  modem  times, 
there  were  no  inns,  in  which  the  traveller  could  meet  with 
refreshment  Shade  from  the  sun,  and  protection  from  the 
plunderers  of  the  night,  is  all  that  the  caravansaries  afford. 
Hence  hospitality  was  deemed  a  sacred  duty  incumbent  upon 
every  one.  The  Sacred  Writings  exhibit  several  instances 
of  hospitality  exercised  by  the  patriarchs,  and  the  writings 
of  moaem  travellers  show  that  similar  hospitality  still  exists 
in  the  £asL>  Abraham  received  three  angels,  invited  them, 
served  them  himself,  and  stood  in  their  presence ;  Sarah  his 
wife  took  care  of  the  kitcheiu  and  baked  oread  for  his  guests. 
(Gen.  xviii.  2,  3,  &c.)^     Lot  waited  at  the  city-gates  to 

t  9ee  Buxtorf  8  Sjiutg.  and  Leo  of  M odena,  put  U.  c.  10. 

•  Calmet's  Dissertatioas,  torn.  i.  pp.  342-350. 

•  In  oar  common  version  TXSO  (motob)  ia  rendered  bed,  Mr.  Harmer 
first  auaxeated  that  a  palanquin  was  intended;  and  he  has  been  followed 
hy  Dr.  Good  in  his  version  of  Solomon's  Som.  The  mode  of  travelling  or 
'-*-'--[  the  air  in  a  eouch,  litter,  or  vehicle  of  this  name,  supported  on  the 


era  of  slaves  or  servantsi  is  extremely  common  all  over  the  East  at 
the  present  day,  and  is  unquestionably  of  immemorial  date.  These  palan 
quins  are  often  of  moat  elegant  and  superb  manufiicture,  as  well  as  most 
Toluptnonsly  soft  and  easy.  Of  this  description  was  the  couch  orpalan* 
qoin  of  Solomon.    Good's  translation  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  p.  103. 

•  See  the  various  passages  of  Harmer's  Observations,  referred  to  in  his 
Index,  article  Caraxana,  Ward's  History  of  the  Hlndooi^  voL  iL  p.  33a 
Fragments  supplementary  to  Calmet,  No.  I. 

•  Callaway's  Oriental  Observations,  p.  74. 

«  See  Lkm'9  Travels  in  Egypt,  Ac  p.  82.  Ifr.  Bebsoni's  Researches  In 
Sgypt;  p.  oL    Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Syria,  pp.  21.  295. 

1  Mr.  Buckingham  has  described  an  interesting  trail  of  oriental  hospi- 
tality in  an  Arab  sheik  of  Barak,  the  chief  of  a  Turcoman  tribe  dwelling 
ki  IM  ffcinity  of  iO^ppo,  oa  the  plain  of  Barak,  which  ii  rexy  aimibir  to 


leoeive  guests.  (Gen.  six.  I.)  When  the  inhahitants  of  So- 
dom meant  to  insult  his  guests  he  went  out,  he  spoke  to 
them,  he  exposed  himself  to  their  fury,  and  offered  rather  to 
give  up  his  own  daughters  to  their  brutality  than  his  guests. 
(Gen.  xix.  5—9.)  The  same  is  obsenrable  in  the  old  man 
of  Gibeah,  who  had  received  the  young  Levite  and  his  wife. 
(Judg.  xix.  16,  17.)  St.  Paul  (Heb.  xiii.  2.)  uses  Abra- 
ham's and  Lot's  example  to  encourage  the  faithful  to  the 
exercise  of  hospitality,  saying,  that  they  who  have  practised 
it  have  merited  the  honour  ofreceiving  angels  under  the  form 
of  men.  In  the  East,  on  account  of  me  intense  heat  of  the 
weather  during  summer,  they  were  accustomed  to  travel  by 
night.  The  circumstance  wul  explain  the  parable  of  the  im* 
portunate  guest  who  arrived  at  midnight  (Luke  xi.  5—8.)  ; 
m  which  the  rites  of  hospitality,  common  among  the  Orien- 
tals, are  generally  recognised  and  supposed  to  be  acted  upon, 
though  not  in  so  prompt  a  manner  as  was  usual.' 

The  primitive  Christians  made  one  principal  part  of  their 
duty  to  consist  in  the  exercise  of  hospitality.  Our  Saviour 
tells  his  apostles,  that  whoever  received  them  received  him- 
self; and  that  whosoever  should  give  them  even  a  glass  of 
water,  should  not  lose  his  reward.  (Matt.  xxv.  41.  45.)  At 
the  day  of  judgment,  he  will  say  to  the  v/icked,  Depart,  ye 
cursed,  into  everlasting  fire :  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  received 

me  not ; inasmuch  as  ye  have  not  (wne  it  unto  the  least 

of  these,  ye  have  not  done  it  unto  me,  St.  Peter  (1  Eph.  iv.  9.) 
requires  the  faithful  to  use  hospitality  to  their  brethren  with- 
out murmuring  and  complaint.  St  Paul  in  several  of  his 
Epistles  recommends  hospitality,  and  especially  to  bishops. 
(1  Tim.  iii.  2.  Tit.  i.  8.)  The  primitive  Christians  were  so 
ready  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty  that  the  very  heathens  ad- 
mired them  for  it.  They  were  hospitable  to  all  strangers, 
but  especially  to  those  of  the  same  faith  and  communion. 
Believers  scarcely  ever  travelled  without  letters  of  recom- 
mendation, which  testified  the  purity  of  their  faith ;  and  this 
Srocured  them  a  hospitable  reception  wherever  the  name  of 
esus  Christ  was  known.  Calmet  is  of  opinion,  that  the  two 
last  Epistles  of  St  John  may  be  such  kind  of  letters  of  com- 
munion and  recommendation  as  were  given  to  Christians  who 
travelled. 

Instances  of  hospitality  among  the  early  Greeks  abound  in 
the  writings  of  Homer,  whose  delineations  of  manners  and 
customs  reflect  so  much  light  on  the  Old  Testament,  espe- 
cially on  the  Pentateuch ;  and  that  ancient  hospitality,  which 
the  Ureeks  considered  as  so  sacred  and  inviolable,  is  still  par- 
tially preserved.  When  the  traveller  makes  a  second  tour 
through  the  country,  he  can  hardly  do  any  thing  more  offen- 
sive to  the  person  by  whom  he  was  entertained  in  his  first 
journey,  than  by  not  again  having  recourse  to  the  kindness 
of  his  former  host  Travelling  would,  indeed,  be  impracti- 
cable in  Greece,  if  it  were  not  facilitated  by  this  noble  senti- 
ment; for  the  Protogerio  are  not  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  miserable  khans  or  caravansaries  are  gene- 
rally constructed  only  in  towns  or  on  highways. 

Travelling,  in  the  greater  part  of  Greece,  seems  to  have 
been,  anciently  at  least,  as  difficult  as  it  is  at  the  present  day ; 
and  that  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  laws  of  hospitali^. 
This  reciprocal  hospitality  became  hereditary  in  families 
even  of  different  nations;  and  the  friendship  which  was  thus 
contracted  was  not  less  binding  than  the  ties  of  affinity,  or 
of  blood.  Those  between  whom  a  regard  had  been  cemented 
by  the  intercourse  of  hospitality  were  provided  with  some 
particular  mark,  which,  being  handed  down  from  father  to 
son,  establbhed  a  friendship  and  alliance  between  the  fami- 
lies for  several  generations ;  and  the  engagement  thus  entered 
into  could  not  be  dispensed  with,  unless  publicly  disavowed 
in  a  judicial  manner,  nothing  being  considered  so  base  as  a 

the  hoapitable  conduct  of  Abraham,  related  in  Gen.  zviil.  "  When  we 
alighted  at  hia  tent-door,  our  horses  were  taken  from  ua  by  his  son,  a 
young  man  well  dressed  in  a  acarlet  cloth  benish  and  a  8hawl  of  aillc  for  a 
turban.  The  aheilc,  hia  fiUher,  was  sitting  beneath  the  awning  in  front  of 
the  tent  itself;  and,  when  we  entered,  rose  up  to  receive  us,  exchanging 
the  salute  of  welcome,  and  not  seating  himself  until  all  Ma  guests  were 
accommodated."  ....  "Soon  afterwards,  warm  calces  prepared  on  tl» 
hevthj  cream,  honey,  dried  raisins,  butter,  lebben,  and  wheat  boiled 
in  milk,  were  served  to  the  company.  Neither  the  sheik  himself  nor 
any  of  his  family  partook  with  ua,  but  stood  around  to  wait  upon  their 
gueals."  Buckingham's  Travels  in  Mesopotamia,  vol.  i.  pp.  30.  32.  (8vo. 
edit.) 

•  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles  on  two  occaaidns  partook  of  Arab  boapi- 
tality,  m  a  manner  which  strikin<cly  illustrates  the  parable  above  cilecL 
"  We  arrived  at  a  camp  late  at  night ;  and,  halting  before  a  tent,  found  the 
owner,  with  his  wife  and  children,  had  just  retired  to  rest-:  when  it  was 
astoniahing  to  see  the  good  humour  with  which  Uiey  all  arose  again,  and 
kindled  a  nre,  the  wife  commencing  to  knead  the  dough  and  prepare  our 
supper,  our  Arabs  m&kin?  no  apology,  but  taking  all  aa  a  matter  oi  coun«i 
though  the  nlghla  were  bitterly  cold."  Travela  in  Egypt,  Nubia,  Syria,  4bo. 
p.  278 
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Tiolation  of  it.  This  mark  was  the  wfAdksv  (mator  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  tessera  hospiiatis  of  the  Latins.  The  ovudxof 
was  sometimes  an  astragal,'  probahly  of  lead,  which  being 
cut  in  halves,'  one  half  was  kept  by  the  host,  and  the  other 
by  the  person  whom  he  had  entertained.  On  subsequent 
occasions  they  or  their  descendants,  by  whom  the  symbol 
was  recognised,  cave  or  received  hospitality  on  comparing 
the  two  tSlies.  Mr.  Dodwell  found  some  half  astra^ls  of 
lead  in  Greece,  which  had  probably  served  for  this  pur- 
pose.* 

The  ancient  Romans  divided  a  tessera  lengthwise,  into  two 
eaual  parts,  as  signs  of  hospitality,  upon  each  of  which  one 
or  the  parties  wrote  his  name,  and  interchanged  it  with  the 
other.  The  production  of  this,  when  they  travelled,  gave  a 
mutual  claim  to  the  contracting  parties  ano  their  descendants, 
for  reception  and  kind  treatment  at  each  other^s  houses,  as 
occasion  offered.  These  tesserae  were  sometimes  of  stone, 
shaped  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  square ;  and  as  they  were 
•aiefuUy  and  privately  kept,  so  mat  no  one  might  claim  the 


>  THE  JEWa  [Paet  it. 

P^^^ges  of  them,  besides  the  person  for  whom  they  were 
intenq^^^  this  circumstance  gives  a  beautiful  and  natural  ex- 
planation of  the  following  nassage  in  Rev.  ii.  17.  where  it  is 
said,  7b  him  thai  overeomeihy  win  I  give  a  white  stane^  aiid  in 
the  stone  a  new  name  written,  which  no  man  knoweth,  saving 
he  that  receiveth  it.  In  this  passage  the  venerable  translators 
of  our  authorized  version,  by  rendering  it  a  white  stone,  seem 
to  have  confounded  it  with  the  eaktilus  or  small  globular  stone, 
which  was  commonly  used  for  balloting,  and  on  some  other 
occasions.  The  original  words  are  4"^'  xcour,  which  do  not 
specify  either  the  matter  or  the  form,  but  only  the  use  of  it 
By  this  allusion,  therefore,  the  promise  made  to  the  church 
at  Pergamos  seems  to  be  to  this  purpose: — ^^To  him  that 
overcometh,  will  I  mve  2l  pledge  of  my  affection,  which  shall 
constitute  him  my  friend,  and  entitle  nim  to  privileges  and 
honours,  of  which  none  else  can  know  the  value  or  extent'' 
And  to  this  sense  the  following  words  very  well  agree,  which 
describe  this  stone  or  tessera,  as  having  in  it  a  new  name 
written,  which  no  man  knowetn,  saving  he  that  receiveth  it.* 


CHAPTER  VIL 

ON  THE  OCCUPATIONS^  LITERATURE^  STUDIES^  AND  SCIENCES  OF  THE  HEBREWS. 

SECTION  I. 

RUBAL  AND  DOMESTIC  ICONOMT  OF  THE  JEWS. 

L  Mavagsucsitt  or  Gattli  by  the  Jeros»— ^Various  Animals  reared  by  them,i^l.  Lavs  of  Moses  respecting  Aoricultuiis.— 
in.  Manures  knovn  and  used  by  the  Jews, — ^IV.  Their  Mode  of  ploughing,  sowing,  and  reaping, — V.  Different  Way»  sf 
threshing  out  Com, — VI.  Vineyards,  and  the  Culture  of  the  Vine  and  Olive, — Gardens^'—YIL  Allusions  in  the  Scriptura 
to  the  rural  and  domestic  Economy  of  the  Jews, 


JtfDJCA  was  eminently  an  agricultural  country ;  and  all  the 
Mosaic  statutes  were  admirably  calculated  to  encourage  agri- 
culture as  the  chief  foundation  of  national  prosperity,  and  sQso 
to  preserve  the  Jews  detached  from  the  surrounding  idolatrous 
nations. 

I.  After  they  had  acquired  possession  of  the  promised 
land,  the  Jews  applied  themselves  wholly  to  agriculture  and 
the  tending  of  cattle,  following  the  example  oi  their  ances- 
tors, the  patriarchs,  who  (like  the  Arabs,  Bedouins,  Turco- 
mans, ana  numerous  tribes  of  eastern  Asia)  w^ere  generally 
husbandmen  and  shepherds,  and  whose  chief  riches  consisted 
in  cattle,  slaves,  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Adam  brought 
up  his  two  sons  to  husbandry,  Cain  to  the  tilling  of  the 
ground,  and  Abel  to  the  feeding  of  sheep,  (Gen.  iv.  2.)  Jabal 
was  a  grazier  of  cattle,  of  whom  it  is  said,  that  he  was  the 
faiher  of  such  as  dwell  in  tents  (ver.  20.),  that  is,  he  travelled 
with  his  cattle  from  place  to  place,  and  for  that  end  invented 
the  use  of  tents,  which  he  carried  with  him  for  shelter. 
After  the  Deluge,  Noah  resumed  his  agricultural  labours, 
which  had  been  interrupted  by  that  catastrophe.  (Gen.  ix. 
20.)  The  chief  wealth  of  the  patriarchs  consisted  in  cattle. 
(Gen.  xiii.  2.  compared  with  Job  i.  3.)  Abraham  and  Lot 
must  have  had  vast  herds  of  cattle,  when  they  were  obliged 
to  separate  because  the  land  could  not  contain  them  (Gren. 

>  The  astragal  was  a  bone  of  the  hinder  feet  of  cloven-footed  animals. 
Plin.  NkL  Hist.  b.  zi.  cc  46,  46. 

•  Jacobi  Nicholai  Ix>ensis  Miscell.  Epiphill.  p.  4.  c.  19.  Samuelis  Petiti 
Miseel.  b.  2.  e.  i.     Note  on  v.  613.    Euripid.  Medea,  Si»oi(  n  9rtf*7rtt» 

«  Mr.  Dodwell's  Classical  Tonr  In  Greece,  vol.  I  p.  619.  Plautus,  In  his 
play  called  Pxnulus  (act  6.  sc.  2.),  represents  Hanno,  (he  Carthagrinian,  as 
retaining  a  symbol  of  hospitality  reciprocally  with  Anlidaraas  of  Calydon  ; 
but  AntKfaUnas  being  dead,  he  addresses  himself  to  his  son  Agorastodes, 
and  says,-^ 

«'  g|  ita  est,  tesseram 

Conferre,  si  vis,  hospitalem— eccam  attuU." 
Acorastodes  answers  ;— 

"  Agedum  hoc  estcnde,  est  par  probe,  nam  babeo  domum." 
To  which  Hanno  :— 

"  O  mi  hospes,  aalve  multum,  nam  mihi  tuus  pater 
Pater  tuus  ergo  hospes  Antldamas  fuit : 
H»c  mlht  hoepitalis  tessera  com  illo  fait'* 
Agorastocles  proceeds  :— 

"  Ergo  hie  apud  me  hoqridum  tibi  prabebitur.** 
"If  (Ms  be  the  case,  here  is  the  tally  of  horaltallty,  which  I  have 
bronght ;  compare  ft  if  you  please.— Show  it  me ;  it  is  indeed  the  tally  to 
that  which  1  have  at  home ; — My  dear  host,  you -are  heartily  welcome :  for 
your  &ther  Antidamas  was  my  host :  this  waa  the  token  of  hospitality  be- 
tween him  and  mo:  and  you  shall,  therefore,  be  kindly  received  la  my 
hooM."    Ibid.  p.  520. 


xiii.  6.^ ;  and  strifes  between  the  different  villagers  and  herds* 
men  ot  Syria  still  exist,  as  well  as  in  the  days  of  those  pa- 
triarchs.^ Jacob,  also,  must  have  had  agreat  number,  since 
he  could  afford  a  present  to  his  brother  Elsau  of  five  hundred 
and  eighty  head  of  cattle.  (Gen.  zxxii.  13 — 17.)«    It  was 

*  Ward's  Dissertations  upon  severalpassages  of  the  Sacred  Scripiar^ 
pp.  229—232.  London.  1759.  Svo.  Dr.  T.  M.  Harris's  Dissertation  on  the 
Tessera  Hospilaiis  of  the  Ancient  Romans,  annexed  to  his  Discourses  on 
the  Principles,  Tendency,  and  Design  of  Free-Masonry.  Cbarlestova 
(Massachusetts),  Anno  Lucis  6S01.  This  writer  has  also  given  sPTeral 
{troofs  of  the  prevalence  of  a  similar  practice  amonx  the  ancient  Chris- 
tians, who  carried  ttie  tessera  with  them  in  their  travels  as  an  introduction 
to  the  friendship  and  brotherly  kindness  of  their  fellow-Christians.  After- 
wards,  heretics,  to  enjoy  those  privileges,  counterfeited  the  tesftera.  The 
Christians  then  altered  the  inscription.  This  was  freaiiently  done  till  ibe 
Nicene  Council  gave  their  sanction  to  those  marked  with  the  iuitialMof  the 
words  ns«T»ip,  T«»f,  Ayttv  n»iu/us ;  which  B.  Hildebrand  calls  Te*»era 
Canonicc^  The  impostor  Peregrinus,  as  we  leam  from  Lncian  (Op.  torn, 
iii.  p.  326.  Arost.  1743),  feigned  himself  a  Christian,  that  he  might  not  only 
be  clothed  and  fed  b^  the  Christians,  but  also  be  assisted  on  his  travel^ 
and  enriched  by  their  generosity ;  liut  his  artifice  was  detected  and  ex- 
posed. The  procuring  of  a  tessera  (Dr.  Harris  remarksX  as  a  marlt  of 
evangelization,  answered  all  the  puriwsee,  and  saved  all  the  trouble,  of 
formal  written  certificates,  and  introductory  letters  of  recommendation. 
The  danger  of  its  being  used  by  impostors,  as  in  the  case  of  Peregriuus^ 
rendered  it  necessary  to  preserve  the  token  vrith  great  care,  and  never  to 
produce  it  but  upon  special  occasions.  Notwithstanding  the  slmplicttr  of 
this  method,  it  continued  in  use  until  the  time  of  Burchardis,  archbishop 
of  Worms,  who  flourished  a.  d.  1100,  and  who  mentions  it  in  a  visitation 
cbarce.    (Harris's  Sermons,  &c.  pp.  319,  3S0.) 

>  Richardson's  Travels  along  the  Mediterranean,  vol.  ii.  p.  196. 

•  The  following  description  of  the  removal  of  an  Arab  horde  will  aflToril 
the  reader  a  lively  idea  of  the  primitive  manners  of  the  patriarchs :— "it 
was  entertaining  enough  to  see  the  horde  of  Arabs  decamp^  as  nothinf 
could  be  more  regular.  First  went  tlte  sheep  and  goat-herds,  each  with 
their  flocks  In  divisions,  according  as  the  chief  of  each  fiuiiily  directf^il ; 
then  followed  the  camels  and  asses,  loaded  with  the  tents,  furniture,  and 
kitchen  utensils:  these  were  followed  by  the  old  men,  women,  boya  and 
ffirls,  on  foot.  The  children  that  cannot  walk  are  carried  on  the  Wks  of 
the  young  women,  or  the  boys  and  girls ;  and  the  smallest  of  the  lambs  and 
kids  are  carried  under  the  arms  of  the  children.  To  each  tent  belonf 
many  dogs,  among  which  arc  some  greyhounds ;  some  tents  have  from 
ten  to  fourteen  dogs,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  men,  women,  and  childrpo^ 
belonging  to  them.  The  procession  is  closed  by  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  whom 
they  called  Emir  and  Fathei^eniir  means  prince),  mounted  on  the  very  b<^ 
horse,  and  snrrounded  by  the  heads  of  each  family,  all  on  horses,  with 
manv  servants  on  foot.  Between  each  family  is  a  division  or  space  of  one 
hundred  yards,  or  more,  when  they  migrate ;  and  such  great  regularity  » 
observed,  that  neither  camels,  asses,  sheep,  nor  dogs,  miJt,  but  each  keeps 
to  the  division  to  which  it  belongs  without  tlie  least  trouble.  They  had 
been  here  eicht  days,  and  were  going  four  hours'  journey  to  tiie  north- 
west, to  anoUier  spring  of  water.  This  tribe  consisted  of  about  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  women,  and  children.  Their  flocks  of  sheep  and 
goata  were  about  five  thousand,  besides  a  great  number  of  camels,  horses, 
and  aases.  Horses  and  greyhounds  they  breed  and  train  up  for  sale :  they 
neither  kill  nor  sell  their  eWe  lambs.  At  set  times  a  chanter  in  the  Konn 
is  read  by  the  chief  of  each  family,  either  in  or  near  each  tent,  the  urhois 
flunily  being  gathered  round  and  v»ry  attentive."  Parson'i  Travels  fwaa 
Aleppo  to  Bagdad,  pp.  \09, 110.    London,  1806. 4to. 
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tbeir  great  flocks  of  cattle  which  made  them  in  those  primi- 
tive times  put  ^uch  a  price  upon  wells.  These  were  posses- 
sions of  inestimable  value  m  a  countiy  where  it  seldom 
rained,  and  where  there  were  but  few  rivers  or  brooks,  and, 
therefore,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  read  of  so  many  contests 
about  them. 

In  succeeding  ages,  we  find,  that  the  greatest  and  weal- 
thiest men  did  not  disdain  to  follow  husbandry,  however 
mean  that  occupation  is  now  accounted.*  Moses,  the  gpreat 
lawgiver  of  the  Israelites,  was  a  shepherd.  Shamgar  was 
tsLken  from  the  herd  to  be  a  judge  in  Israel,  and  Gideon  from 
.  his  threshing-floor  (Judg.  vi.  11.%  as  were  Jair  and  Jephthah 
from  the  keeping  or  sheep.  Wnen  Saul  received  the  news 
of  the  danger  to  which  the  city  of  Jabesh-gilead  was  exposed, 
he  was  coming  aAer  the  herd  out  of  the  field,  notwithstanding 
he  was  a  king.  (1  Sam.  xi.  5.)  And  king  D^wi^^  from  feed- 
ing iht  ewes  great  with  voung,  uxu  brougS  to  f eta  Jacob  his 
people  and  Jsrael  Ais  iruusriiance  (Psal.  Ixxviii.  71.) ;  and  it 
should  aeem,  from  2  Sam.  xiii.  23.,  that  Absalom  was  a  large 
sheep-owner.  King  Uzziah  is  said  to  be  a  lover  of  hus- 
bandry (2  Chron.  xxvi.  10.) ;  and  some  of  the  prophets  were 
called  from  that  employment  to  the  prophetic  dignity,  as 
Elisha  was  from  the  plough  (1  Kings  xix.  19.),  and  Amos 
from  being  a  herdsman.  But  the  tending  of  the  flocks  was 
not  confined  to  the  men:>  in  the  primitive  ages,  rich  and 
BobLe  women  were  accustomed  to  keep  sheep,  and  to  draw 
water  as  well  as  those  of  inferior  auality.  Thus,  Rebecca, 
the  daughter  of  fiethuel,  Abraham^s  Drother,  carried  apitcher, 
and  drew  water  (Gen.  xxiv.  15. 19.),  as  the  women  or  Pales- 
tine still  generally  do :  Rachel,  the  daughter  of  Laban,  kept 
her  father *8  sheep  (Gen.  xxix.  9.) ;  and  Zipporah,  with  her 
six  sisters,  had  the  care  of  their  father  Jethro^s  flocks,  who 
was  a  prince,  or  (which  in  those  times  was  an  honour  scarcely 
inferior)  a  priest  of  Midian.  (Exod.  ii.  16.)  Repeated  in- 
stances occur  in  Homer  of  the  daughters  of  princes  tending 
flocks,  and  performing  other  menial  services.^ 

1.  Among  the  larger  animals  kept  by  the  Hebrews. or 
Jews,  NEAT  CATTLE  Claim  first  to  be  noticed,  on  account  of 
their  great  utility.  They  are  termed  collectively  v^  (  BflKaa), 
and  though  they  are  of  so  small  stature  in  the  East,  yet  they 
attain  to  considerable  strength.  (Prov.  xiv.  4.)  The  bulls 
of  Bashan  were  celebrated  for  their  strength.  (Psal.  xxii.  12.^ 
The  castration  of  bulls,  or  the  males  of  the  ox-tribe,  as  well 
as  of  other  male  animals,  which  was  common  among  other 
nations,  was  prohibited  to  the  Hebrews.  (Lev.  xxii.  24, 25.^ 
Oxen  were  used  both  for  draught  and  for  tillage,  as  is  still 
the  case  in  the  East:  they  were  also  employed  in  treading 
out  the  com,  during  which  they  were  not  to  be  muzzled 

SDeut.  XXV.  4.);  and  were  driven  by  means  of  ox-goads 
Judg.  iii.  31.),  which,  if  they  resembled  those  used  in  more 
recent  times  m  the  East,  must  have  been  of  considerable 
size.^     Calves,  or  the  young  of  the  ox-kind,  are  frequently 

>  Honourable  as  the  ocenpfttion  of  a  shepherd  was  amoxiff  the  Hebrews, 
it  was  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians  (Gen.  zlvi.  34.)  at  the  time  when 
Jacob  and  his  children  went  down  into  Egypt.— From  the  fragments  of  the 
ancient  historian  Manetho,  preserved  in  Josephusand  African  us,  it  appears 
that  that  country  had  been  invaded  by  a  colony  of  Nomades  or  Shepherds. 
fleM:ended  from  Cnsb,  who  established  themselves  there,  and  had  a  sue- 
cession  of  kings.  After  manr  wars  between  them  and  the  Egyptians,  in 
which  some  of  their  principal  cities  were  burnt,  and  great  cruelties  were 
committed,  they  were  comjielled  to  evacuate  the  country ;  but  not  till  they 
bad  been  in  possession  of  it  for  a  period  of  nine  hundred  years.  This  alone 
was  sufficient  to  render  shepherds  odious  to  the  Egyptians ;  but  they  were 
■till  more  obnoxious,  because  they  killed  and  ate  those  animals,  particu< 
larlv  the  sheep  and  the  ox,  which  were  accounted  most  sacred  among 
thein.  See  Bryant's  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology,  voL  vi.  pp.  193—211. 
8«o.  edit. 

ft  From  Hector's  address  to  his  horses,  it  appears  that  his  wife,  Andro- 
mache, though  a  princess,  did  not  think  it  beneath  her  dignity  to  feed  those 
- 1  herself.    Iliad,  viil  18&-139. 


*  See  ^nicnlarty  Uiad,  lib.  vi.  69.  7B.    Od^ras.  lib.  vi.  ST.  zii.  131. 

*  The  mtelligent  traveller,  Maundrell,  in  his  joumsv  from  Jerusalem  to 
Aleppo,  relates,  that  when  he  was  near  Jerusalem,  he  came  to  a  certain 

etace,  where  (says  he)  "  the  country  people  were  every  where  at  plough 
I  the  fielda,  in  order  to  sow  cotton :  it  was  observable,  that  in  ploughing, 
tliey  used  goads  of  an  extraordinary  size ;  upon  measuring  or  several,  I 
found  them  to  be  about  eight  feet  long,  and,  at  the  bigger  end,  six  inches 
in  circumference.  They  were  armed  at  the  lesser  end  with  a  sharp 
prickle,  for  driving:  of  the  oxen,  and  at  the  other  end  with  a  small  spade,  or 
paddle  of  iron,  strong  and  massy,  for  cleansing  the  plough  from  the  cla^ 
that  encumbers  it  in  working.  May  we  not  from  hence  conjecture,  that  it 
WHS  with  such  a  goad  as  one  of  these,  that  Shamsar  made  that  prodigious 
slaujthter  related  of  him  1  I  am  confident  that  whoever  should  see  one  of 
th^se  instruments,  would  judge  it  to  be  a  weapon,  not  less  fit,  perhaps  fit- 
ter, than  a  Rword  for  such  an  execution :  goads  of  this  sort  1  saw  always 
used  hereabouts,  and  also  in  Syria ;  and  the  reason  is,  because  the  same 
asmtle  person  both  drives  the  oxen,  and  also  holds  and  manages  the  plough ; 
which  mattes  it  necessary  to  use  such  a  goad  as  is  above  described,  to  avoid 
rhe  encumbrance  of  two  instruments."  Maundrell's  Travels,  p.  110.  In 
January,  1816,  Mr.  Buckingham  observed  similar  goads  in  use,  at  Ras-el- 
Hin,  in  the  vicinltv  of  the  modem  town  of  Sour,  which  stands  on  the  site 
of  ancient  Tyre  (Travels  in  Pttleatine,  p.  67.) ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hartley,  in 
March,  ISZS,  met  with  the  game  kind  of  goads  In  Greece.  (Misatonary 
Refiater,  May,  1830,  p.  223.) 


mentioned  in  Scripture,  hecause  they  were  commonly  uaed 
in  sacrifices.  The  fatfed  calf  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  24.  Lulte  xv. 
23.)  was  stall-fed,  with  a  special  reference  to  a  particular 
festival  or  extraordinary  sacrifice. 

2.  So  useful  to  the  Hebrews  were  asses,  that  the  coveting 
of  them  is  prohibited  in  the  decalojgue,  equally  with  oxen : 
in  the  East  they  attain  to  a  considerable  size  and  beauty. 
Princes  and  people  of  distinction  did  not  tbink  it  beneath 
their  dignity  to  ride  on  asses  (Num.  xxii.  21.  Judg.  i.  4. 
V.  10.  X.  4.  2  Sam.  xvi.  2.) ;  when,  therefore,  Jesus  Christ 
rode  into  Jerusalem  on  an  ass,  he  was  received  like  a  prince 
or  sovereign.  (Matt.  xxi.  1--9.)  The  Hebrews  were  for- 
bidden to  draw  with  an  ox  and  an  ass  together  (Deut.  xxii. 
10.),  probably  because  one  was  a  clean  animal,  and,  conse- 
quently, edible,  while  the  other  was  declared  to  be  unclean, 
and,  consequently,  unfit  for  food.  The  habits  and  speed  of 
wild  asses,  which  anciently  were  numerous  in  Arabia  Deserta 
and  the  neighbouring  countries,  are  described  with  great 
force  and  poetical  beauty  in  Job  xxxix.  5 — 8. 

Mules,  which  animals  partake  of  the  horse  and  ass,  were 
probably  unknown  in  the  earlier  ages.  It  is  very  certain 
that  the  Jews  did  not  breed  them,  because  they  were  forbid- 
den to  couple  together  two  creatures  of  difierent  species. 
(Lev.  xix.  19.)  They  seem  to  have  been  brought  to  the 
Jews  from  other  nations ;  and  the  use  of  them  was  become 
very  common  in  the  time  of  David,  and  they  formed  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  royal  equlpa&re.  (2  Sam.  xiii.  29.  xviii.  9. 
1  Kinffs  i.  33.  38.  44.  x.  25.  2  Chron.  ix.  24.) 

3.  Horses  were  not  used  by  the  Jews  for  cultivating  the 
soil :  indeed,  though  they  abounded  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of 
Moses  (as  may  be  inferred  from  Exod.  ix.  3.  xiv.  6,  7.  9. 
23 — 28.  XV.  4.),  yet  we  do  not  find  any  mention  of  their 
being  used  before  ^e  time  of  David,  who  reserved  only  e 
hundred  horaes  for  his  mounted  life-guard,  or  perhaps  for  his 
chariots,  out  of  one  thousand  which  he  captured  (2  Sam.  viii. 
4.),  the  remainder  being  houghed,  according  to  the  Mosaic 
injunction.  Solomon  carried  on  a  trade  in  Egyptian  horses 
for  the  benefit  of  the  crown.* 

4.  Camels  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures: 
anciently,  they  were  very  numerous  in  Judea,  and  throughout 
Uie  East,  where  they  were  reckoned  among  the  most  Sua- 
ble live  stock.  The  patriarch  Job  had  at  first  three  thousand 
(Job  i.  3.),  and,  after  his  restoration  to  prosperity,  six  thou- 
sand, (xiii.  12.)  The  camels  of  the  Midianites  and  Amalek- 
ites  were  without  numifer,  as  the  sand  by  the  sea-side  for  mtU' 
titude,  (Judg.  vii.  12.)  So  great  was  the  importance  attached 
to  the  propagation  and  management  of  camels,  that  a  particu- 
lar officer  was  appointed  in  the  reign  of  David  to  superintend 
their  keepere;  and  as  the  sacred  historian  particularly  men- 
tions that  he  was  an  Ishmaelite,  we  may  presume  that  he  was 
selected  for  his  olSice  on  account  of  his  superior  skill  in^the 
treatment  of  these  animals.  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  30.) 

Two  species  of  camels  are  mentioned  in  the  Scripture,  viz. 
1.  the  Sdj  (oaMOL)  or  eomrnor  camel^  which  has  two  bunches 
on  its  back,  that  distinguish  it  from,  2.  the  -oa  (BflKaa),  or 
dromedary,  which  has  only  one  bunch.  The  dromedary  is 
remarkable  for  its  fleetness.  Both  species  are  now,  as  well 
as  anciently,  much  used  for  travelling  long  journeys.  The 
camels'  furniture,  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxxi.  34.,  is  most  pro- 
bably the  large  seat  or  pack-saddle,  invariably  observed  in 
the  East  upon  the  back  of  camels.  Whefi  taken  off,  at  the 
close  of  a  journey,  it  would  equally  afford  a  place  of  conceal- 
ment for  the  images,  and  a  convenient  seat  for  Rachel.*  The 
Arabs  eat  both  the  flesh  and  milk  of  camels,  which,  however, 
were  forbidden  to  the  Israelites,  as  being  unclean  animals. 
(Lev.  xi.  4.  Deut.  xiv.  7.)  A  coarse  cloth  is  manufactured 
of  camels'  hair  in  the  East,  which  is  used  for  making  the 
coats  of  shepherds  and  camel  drivere,  and  also  for  the  cover- 
ing of  tents.  It  was,  doubtless,  this  coarse  kind  which  was 
worn  by  John  the  Baptist,  and  which  distinguished  him  from 
those  residents  in  royal  palaces,  who  wore  soft  raiment. 
(Matt.  iii.  4.  xi.  8.) 

6.  Among  the  smaller  cattle,  Goats  and  Sheep  were  the 
most  valuable,  and  were  reared  in  great  numbers  on  account 
of  their  flesh  and  milk ;  the  latter  animals  were  also  of  great 
value  on  account  of  their  wool,  which  was  shorn  twice  in  the 
year.  Sheep-shearing  was  a  season  of  great  festivity. 
(2  Sam.  xiii.  23—27.  1  Sam.  xxv.  2,  &c.)  Jahn  enumerates 
three  varieties  of  sheep,  but  Dr.  Harris  specifies  only  two 
breeds  as  being  found  m  Syria;  viz.  1.  The  Bedouin  sheep, 

•  Michaehs'a  Commentaries,  vol.  ii.  pp.  394,  395.  In  pp.  431—514.  there  is 
an  elaborate  dissertation  on  the  ancient  history  and  uses  of  horses.  For 
the  reason  why  the  Israelitish  soverelg:n8  were  prohibited  from  mulliplyinf 
horses,  see  p.  43.  of  the  present  volume. 

•  Hartley's  Researches  in  Greece,  p.  232. 
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which  difiera  little  in  its  appeaianoe  from  oar  common  breed, 
except  that  the  tail  is  somewhat  longer  and  thicker ;  and,  2. 
A.  breed  which  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  the; other, 
and  which  is  much  more  valued  on  account  of  the  extraordi- 
nary bulk  of  its  tail,  which  has  been  noticed  by  all  travellers. 
The  ancient  Hebrews,  like  the  modern  Arabs,  were  accus- 
tomed to  jg^ive  names  of  endearment  to  favourite  sheep 
(3  Sam.  xii.  3.^ ;  the  shepherds  also  called  them  generally 
by  name,  and  tne  sheep  knowing  the  shepherd's  yoice  obeyed 
the  call  (John  x.  3.  14.),  while  they  disregarded  the  voice 
of  strangers.^  They  also  appear  to  have  numbered  them 
(Jer.  xxxiii.  13.),  as  the  snepherds  count  their  flocks  in 
modem  Greece,  by  admitting  them  one  by  one  into  a  pen.' 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  shepherds  to  conduct  the  flocks  to 
pasture,  and  to  protect  them  trom  the  attacks  of  thieves  and 
wild  beasts  T J(^n  x.  10 — 12.):  for  this  purpose  they  were 
furnished  with  a  crook  (^Psal.  xxiii.  4.)  and  with  a  sling  and 
stones.  David  was  equipped  with  his  shepherd's  staff  and 
slinff  when  he  went  forth  to  encounter  the  PhiUstioe  giant 
Goliath.  (1  Sam.  xvii.  40.)  And  as  it  sometimes  happened 
that  the  ownera  pf  large  flocks  made  very  hard  bargains  with 
their  shepherds  (as  Laban  did  with  Jacob,  Gen.  xxxi. 
S&--40.),  Moses  made  various  enactments  in  this  respect 
which  are  equally  characterized  by  their  equity  and  huma- 
nity. In  guarding  and  managing  their  flocks  doss  were  of 
great  use;  though  these  animals,  being  declared  oy  the  law 
of  Moses  to  be  unclean,  were  held  in  great  contempt  among 
the  Jews.  (1  Sam.  xvii.  43.  xxiv.  14.  3  Sam.  ix.  8.  2  Kings 
viii.  13.)  They  had  them,  however,  in  considerable  numbera 
in  their  cities,  where  they  were  not  confined  in  the  houses  or 
courts,  but  were  forced  to  seek  their  food  where  they  could 
find  it.  The  Psalmist  compares  violent  men  to  dogs,  that  so 
about  the  city  by  night  in  quest  of  food,  and  growl  if  they  be 
not  satisfied.  (I^al.  lix.  6. 14, 15.^  Being  frequently  almost 
starved,  they  devour  corpses.  (1  Kings  xiv.  11.  xvi.  4. 
xxi.  19.) 

When  the  sheep  were  pastured  in  the  open  country,  the 
shepherds  were  accustomed  to  keep  watch  in  turns  by  night. 
The  shepherds  to  whom  the  glad  tidinss  of  the  Messiah's 
advent  were  announced  were  thus  employed.  (Luke  ii.  8.) 
The  Jews,  however,  had  sheepfolds,  which  were  enclosures 
without  roofs,  surrounded  by  walls,  with  doore  at  which  the 
animals  entered :  here  they  were  confined  both  at  the  season 
of  sheepshearing,  as  well  as  during  the  night.  (John  x.  1. 
Num.  xxxii.  16.  2  Sam.  vii.  8.  Zeph.  ii.  6.)*  In  Palestine 
flocks  anciently  were,  as  they  still  are,  tended,  not  only  by 
the  owner,  but  also  by  his  sons  and  daughtera,  as  well  as 
servants.  Consequently  they  were  exposed  to  all  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  seasons,  which  circumstance  explains  the 
observation  of  Jacob,  who,  in  remonstrating  with  the  merce- 
nary Laban,  says  that  in  the  day  the  droughi  consumed  him^ 
ana  the  frost  hy  nighty  and  h'j  skep  departed  from  his  eyes, 
(Gen.  xxxi.  40.V 

II.  Moses,  foflowin|r  the  example  of  the  Eg3rptians,  made 
AoRicuLTURX  the  basis  of  the  state.  He  accordingly  ap- 
pointed'to  every  citizen  a  certain  quantity  of  land,  and  gave 
nim  the  right  of  cultivating  it  himself,  and  of  transmitting  it 
to  his  heirs.  The  pereon  who  had  thus  come  into  possession 
could  not  alienate  the  property  for  any  longer  period  than 
until  the  next  jubilee":  a  regulation  which  prevented  the  rich 
from  coming  into  the  possession  of  large  tracts  of  land,  and 
then  leasing  them  out  to  the  poor,  in  small  parcels ; — a  prac* 
tice  which  anciently  prevailed,  and  exists  to  this  day  in  the 
East.  The  law  of  Moses  further  enacted,  that  the  vendor  of 
a  piece  of  land,  or  his  nearest  relative,  had  a  right  to  redeem 
the  land  sold,  whenever  they  chose,  by  paying  the  amount 
of  profitb  up  to  the  year  of  jubilee  (Ruth  iv.  4.  Jer.  xxxii.  7 
8.) ;  and  by  a  third  law  the  Israelites  were  reauired  fas  was 
the  case  amon?  the  Egyptians  after  the  time  of  Joseph,  Gen. 
xlvii,  18 — 26.)  to  pay  a  tax  of  two-tenths  of  their  income 
tinto  God ;  whose  servants  they  were  to  consider  themselves, 
and  whom  they  were  to  obey  as  their  king.  (Lev.  xxvii.  30, 
31.  Deut.  xii.  17 — 19.  xiv.  22 — ^29.)  The  custom  of  mark- 
ing the  boundaries  of  lands  by  stones  (though  it  prevailed  a 
long  time  before  Moses,  Job  xxiv.  2.)  was  confirmed  and 
perpetuated  by  an  express  law,  which  prohibited  the  removal 

>  The  Icelanders  to  this  day  call  their  sheep  by  oame  (Dr.  Henderson'! 
Travela  in  Iceland,  vol.  1.  pp.  189,  190.) ;  no  also  do  the  modern  Greeks. 
(Hartley's  Jounuil  of  a  Tour  in  1828.  Missionary  Register,  Blay,  1830, 
p.  223.) 

•  Hartley's  Researches  in  Greece,  p.  238.  .,«... 

*  Pareau,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  412-416.  Jahn  et  Ackermann,  Arclueol.  BibL 
H  46-61.  Harris's  Nat  Hist,  of  the  Bible,  at  the  articles,  Assess  Mules, 
Horses,  Camels,  Sheep,  and  Dogs. 

«  Rae  Wilson's  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  vol  i.  p.  «0. 3d  edttion. 


of  such  landmarks  (Dent  xix.  14.),  and  denounced  a  cmM 
against  Uie  person  who  removed  them  without  authority* 
(Deut.  xxvii.  17.)  Injjiving  this  law,  Moses  reminded  the 
Israelites,  that  it  was  God  who  gave  them  the  land ;  thus 
insinuatinff  that  the  landmarks  should  all  in  some  sense  be 
sacred  to  the  giver.  Among  the  Romans,  they  actually  were 
held  sacred.  Indeed,  they  can  be  so  easily  removed,  and, 
consequently,  a  msn  be  so  unobservedly  deprived  of  his  pro- 
pergr,  that  it  becomes  neoessarv  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  fear 
of  God  to  prevent  it ;  and  this  Moses,  who  gave  his  laws  by 
divine  command,  did  with  peculiar  pronriety. 

These  regulations  having  been  made  in  respect  to  the 
tenure,  encumbrances,  &c.  of  landed  property,  Joshua  divided 
the  whole  country  which  he  had  oocui>ied,  first ^  among  the 
several  tribes,  and,  secondly^  among  individual  Israelites, 
running  it  out  with  the  aid  of  a  measuring  line.  (Josh.  xvii. 
5 — 14.  compared  with  Amos  vii.  17.  Mic.  li.  5.  Psal.  Ixxviii. 
55.  and  Ezek.  xl.  3.)  From  tMs  circumstance  the  line  is 
frequently  uS(m1,  by  a  figure  of  speech,  for  the  heritage  itself. 
(See  instances  in  Psal.  xvi.  6.  and  Josh.  xix.  9.  Heb.)* 

The  fixing  of  every  one's  inheritance  in  the  family  to  which 
it  had  been  appropriated  in  the  first  division  of  Canaan  was 
doubtless  one  great  reason,  which  made  the  Jews  chiefly 
follow  husbandry  and  improve  the^  estates ;  for  though  (as 
we  have  seen)  an  inheritance  might  have  been  silienated  for 
a  time,  yet  it  always  returned  in  the  year  of  jubilee.  Their 
being  prohibited,  also,  to  take  any  interest  from  their  brethren 
for  the  use  of  money,  and  the  strict  injunctions  laid  upon 
them  by  Jehovah,  wiA  respect  to  their  dealing  and  com- 
merce with  foreigners,  deprived  them  so  much  ofthe  ordinary 
advantages  thence  arising,  that  they  were  in  a  manner  obliged 
to  procure  their  living  from  the  fruits  and  produce  of  the 
earth,  the  improvement  of  which  constituted  their  chief  caie. 

in.  Although  the  Scriptures  do  not  furnish  us  with  any 
detaits  respecting  the  stale  of  agriculture  in  Judea,  yet  we 
may  collect  from  various  passages  many  interesting  hints 
that  will  Aable  us  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  high 
state  of  its  cultivation.  From  the  parable  of  the  vineyard  let 
ffrth  to  husbandmen  (Matt.  xxi.  33,  34.)  we  learn  that  rents 
of  land  were  paid  by  a  part  of  the  produce ;  a  mode  of  pay- 
ment formerly  practisea  by  the  Romans,"  which  anciently 
obtained  in  this  country/  and  which  is  still  practised  by  the 
Italians.^ 

The  soil  of  Palestine  is  very  fruitful,  if  the  dews  and  vcmal 
and  autumnal  rains  are  not  withheld :  but  the  Hebrews,  not- 
withstanding the  richness  of  the  soil,  endeavoured  to  increase 
its  fertility  in  various  ways.  With  the  use  of  Manures,  the 
Jews  were  unquestionably  acquainted.  Doves'  dung  f  9  Kings 
vi.  25.)  appears  to  have  teen  very  highly  valued  by  the  Jews, 


as  to  this  day  it  is  by  the  Persians.*  Salt,  either  by  itself 
or  mixed  in  the  dunghill  in  order  to  promote  putrefaction,  is 
specially  mentioned  as  one  article  of  manure  (Matt.  v.  13. 
Luke  XIV.  34,  35.) ;  and  as  the  river  Jordan  annually  over- 
flowed its  banks,  the  mud  deposited  when  its  waters  subsided 
must  have  served  as  a  valuable  irrigation  and  top-dressing, 
particularly  to  the  pasture  lands,  u  is  probable  that,  after 
the  waters  had  thus  subsided,  seed  was  sown  on  the  wet  sof^ 
ground ;  in  allusion  to  which  Solomon  says.  Cast  thy  bread 
(com  or  seed)  ^pon  the  waters :  for  thou  shaU  find  it  again, 
wi^  increase,  after  many  days,  (Eccles.  xi.  1.)  And  Isaiah, 
promising  a  time  of  peace -and  plenty,  says.  Blessed  are  ye 
that  sow  besiuu  all  waters,  and  send  forth  thither  the  feet  of 
the  ox  and  the  ass,  (Isa.  xxxii.  30.^ 

In  Egypt,  such  vegetable  productions  as  require  moro 
moisture  than  that  which  is  pix)duced  by  the  inundation  of 
the  Nile  are  refreshed  by  water  drawn  out  of  the  river,  and 
afterwards  deposited  in  capacious  cisterns.  W  hen,  therefore, 
their  various  sorts  of  pulse,  melons,  sugar-canes,  &c.  all  of 

•  Jahn  et  Ackermsnn,  Archttol.  Bibl.  f  SB.  Michaelis's  Commentsrie^ 
vol.  iii.  pp.  3r3,  374. 

•  See  Plin.  Episl.  lib.  Ix  Ep.  37.    Horst  EpIsL  lib.  I.  Ep.  14. 42 

1  The  Boldtm  Book,  s  survey  of  ibe  state  of  tbe  bishopric  of  Durham, 
made  in  1183,  shows  what  proportion  of  Uie  rent  was  paid  in  cows,  sheep, 
piss,  fowls,  eggs,  Ac.,  the  remainder  being  made  up  chiefly  by  manual 
labour.  ,  ^  .    «  . 

■  See  Slant's  Vestiges  of  Ancient  Manners  and  Customs  in  Modeni 
Italy,  p.  290.    London,  1823, 8vo. 

a  "The  dung  of  pigeons  is  Um  dearest  manure  that  the  Persums  use; 
and  as  they  apply  it  almost  entirely  for  the  rearing  of  melons,  it  is  pro- 
bable, on  thai  account,  that  the  melons  of  Ispahan  are  so  much  finer  Uao 
those  of  other  cities.  The  revenue  of  a  pigeon-house  is  about  a  hundred 
tomauns  per  annum  ;  and  the  great  value  of  this  dung,  which  rears  a  fniit 
that  Is  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  the  nsUves  during  the  grest  heats 
of  summer,  wiU  probably  throw  some  light  upon  thai  passsge  in  Scripture, 
where,  in  the  famine  of  Samaria,  the  fourth  part  of  a  cab  of  doves'  dung 
was  sold  tor  five  pieces  of  silver.  2  Kings  vi.  25i»  Mori«r»B  Second  Jour- 
ney  through  Penis,  p.  Ul.  Se«  also  Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels  in  Penris^ 
vd.  I  p.  ^1. 
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wbtch  miB  eommonly  ploughed  in  rills,  regmie  to  be  re- 
fxesbed,  they  strike  out  the  plugs  which  are  nxed  in  the  hot* 
lora  of  the  cisterns :  whence  the  water,  grushing  out,  is  con- 
ducted from  one  rill  to  another  by  the  gardener,  who  is  always 
ready,  as  occasion  requires,  to  stop  and  divert  the  torrent.  By 
fummg  the  earth  agmrut  it  by  hu  Jhoty  and  at  the  same  time 
opeoiog,  with  his  mattock,  a  new  trench  to  receive  it.  A 
similar  mode  of  inigating  lands  obtains  in  the  island  of  Cy- 
prua^  and  also  in  India.*  This  method  of  imparting  moisture 
and  Doturishment  to  a  land,  rarely,  if  ever,  refreshed  with  rain, 
is  of^Q  alluded  toin  the  Scriptures,  where  it  is  made  the  dis- 
tinguishing  quality  between  £ffypt  and  the  land  of  Canaan. 
Ihr  the  iana^  eays  Moses,  whither  thougoett  in  to  pouesa  ii^  is 
not  at  the  land  of  Egypt  fron^  whence  ye  came  out^  where  thou 
Motoedti  thy  teeef,  and  wateredst  it  with -thy  foot  as  a  garden  of 
herbs  :  but  the  land^  whiiher  ve  goto  posseae  it,  i$  a  land  of 
hiUg  and  nalleyB,  and  drinhetn  water  of  the  rain  of  heaven, 

iDeat.  xL  la,  11. )<  This  mode  of  irrigation  is  alluded  to  in 
*sal.  i.  3.,  where  the  good  man  is  compared  to  a  fruitful 
tree,  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water  D^D^a'*©  (paLoev-MOYiM), 
that  is,  the  streams  or  divisions  of  the  waterSy  meaning  those 
which  are  turned  on  and  off  as  above-mentioned  by  the  culti- 
vator.'* The  prophet  Jeremiah  has  imitated,  ana  elegantly 
amplified,  the  passage  of  the  Psalmist  above  referred  "to. 

*'  He  sbaQ  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  water-side,      ^ 
And  wlilch  sendeth  forth  her  roots  to  the  aqueduct : 
She  shall  not  fear  when  the  beat  cometh, 
Bat  her  leaf  shall  be  green ; 

And  m  the  year  of  drought  she  shall  not  be  anxious, 
Neither  shall  she  cease  from  bearing  fruit."       Jer.  TtM  & 

From  this  image  the  son  of  Sirach  has  most  beautifully 
illoslrated  the  influence  and  the  increase  of  religious  wisdom 
in  a  weU-prepared  heart : — 

"  I  also  came  forth  as  a  canal  from  a  river, 
Ami  as  a  conduit  flowing  into  a  paradise. 
1  said,  I  will  water  my  garden, 
And  I  will  abundantly  moisten  my  border ; 
And,  lo !  my  caoal  became  a  river, 
And  my  river  became  a  sea."  Ecclus.  zxiv.  30,  31. 

This  gives  us  the  true  meaning  of  the  following  elegant 
proverb : — 

"The  beait  of  the  king  Is  lilce  the  canals  of  waters  hi  the  band  of  Jehovah ; 
MThiCbersoever  it  pleaseth  him,  he  indineth  it"  Prov.  xx\.  1. 

The  direction  of  it  is  in  the  hand  of  Jehovah,  as  the  distri- 
bution of  the  water  of  the  reservoir,  through  the  garden  by 
different  canals,  is  at  the  will  of  the  gardener. 

Solomon  mentions  his  own  works  of  this  kind  :-— 

*'  1  made  me  gardens  and  paradises ; 
And  I  planted  in  them  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees, 
I  made  me  pools  of  water, 
1*0  water  with  them  the  grove  flourishing  with  frees." 

Eccles.  ii.  5.  9.* 

IV.  In  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  men  were  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  digfiringr  and  throwing  up  the  earth  with  their  own 
baiuis ;  but  Noah  advanced  the  art  of  husbandry  ^Gen.  ix. 
30.),  and  contrived  fitter  instruments  for  ploughiiijgf  tnan  were 
known  before.  This  patriarch  is  called  a  man  ojthe  ground^ 
but  in  our  translation,  a  huabandrmm,  on  account  of  his  im- 
provements in  agriculture,  and  his  inventions  for  making  the 
earth  more  tractable  and  fruitful.  It  was  a  curse  upon  the 
earth  after  the  fall,  that  it  should  bring  forth  thorns  and  this- 
tles :  these  obstructions  were  to  be  removed,  which  required 
much  labour,  and  the  ground  was  to  be  corrected  by  plough- 
ing. 

The  earliest  mention  made  in  the  Old  Testament  of  a 
Plough  is  in  Deut.  xxii.  10.  where  the  Israelites  are  prohi- 
bited from  ploughing  with  on  ox  and  an  ass  togdher  g  a  plain 
intimation  mat  it  had  been  customary  with  the  idolatrous  na- 
tions of  the  East  to  do  so.    In  Syria,  the  plough  is  still 

1  Rae  Wilson's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  185.  3d  edition. 

•  Siatham's  Indian  Recollections,  p.  429. 

•  Dr.  Shaw's  Travels  in  Barbarx,  &«.  vol.  U.  pp.  266,  267. 

•  Ur.  A.  Clarke  on  PsaL  i.  3.  See  also  Burder's  Oriental  Literature, 
voL  K.  p.  1. 

«  Bp.  Lowth's  Isaiah,  voL  IL  pp.iM,  2&.  Maundrell  (p.  88.)  has  given  a 
descnpiion  of  the  remains,  as  they  are  said  to  be,  of  these  very  pools 
made  by  Solomon,  for  the  reception  and  preservation  of  the  waters  of  a 
■piiniu  rising  at  a  little  distance  from  them ;  which  will  give  us  a  perfect 
■ocion  of  the  contrivance  and  design  of  such  reservoirs.  "As  for  the 
pools,  they  are  three  in  number,  lying  in  a  row  above  each  other ;  being 
m  disposed,  that  the  vratersof  the  uppermost  may  descend  into  the  secoud, 
and  tho«e  of  the  second  into  the  third.  Their  figure  is  quadrangular ;  the 
breadUi  is  the  same  in  all,  amoonting  to  about  ninety  paces :  in  their  length 
Ibere  is  aofne  difference  between  them ;  the  first  being  one  hundred  and 
BUly  paces loiy;  the  second,  two  hundred;  the  third,  two  hundred  and 
mmatf.  Tbay  w«  jd  IhMt  wiCb  wall,  and  plastered,  and  contain  ayreat 
depth  of  water." 
Vol.  II.  Z 


drawn,  frequently  hy  one  small  cow,  at  most  with  two,  and 
sometimes  only  Dy  an  ass.^  In  Persia,  Mr.  Morier  states 
that  it  is  for  the  most  part  drawn  hy  one  ox  only,  and  not  un- 
frequently  by  an  ass.^  In  Egypt  they  plough  with  two 
ozen.8  The  plough  appears  to  have  been  furnished  with  a 
share  and  coulter,  probably  not  very  unlike  thote  which  are 
now  in  use.  (1  Sam.  xiii.  20,  31.  Isa.  ii.  4.  Joel  iiL  10. 
Mic.  iv.  3.^  **  The  plough  in  use  at  Nazareth  is  not  moved 
upon  wheels.  The  share,  which  is  small,  scarcely  grates 
the  earth ;  and  it  has  only  one  handle  or  shaft,  with  a  small 
piece  of  wood  across  the  top,  for  the  husbandman  to  guide  it, 
resembling  the  head  of  a  staffer  the  handle  of  a  spade.  Ths 
man  holds  this  in  his  right  hand,  with  which  he  goads  the 
the  oxen.  The  whole  machine  is  made  so  extremely  ligfat, 
that  a  person  might  with  facili^r  carry  it  in  his  arms.  The 
share  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  broad  iron  pointed  at  the 
end,  so  that  it  might  be  converted  into  a  weapon  of  warfare. 
In  all  probability,  it  is  to  this  peculiarity  that  one  of  the  pro^ 
phete  refers,  when  he  calls  on  the  nations  to  relinquish  rural 
occupations,  and  converte  their  ploughs  into  instrumento  of 
battle,  r  Joel  iii.  10.)  Another  of  the  sacred  writers  has  re- 
versed this  recommendation,  and  applied  it  to  the  tranquillity 
with  which  it  is  prophesied  [that]  the  church  shall  be 
ultimately  blessed  in  the  latter  days.  (Isa.  ii.  4.)"b 

The  method  of  managing  the  ground,  and  preparing  it  for 
the  seed,  was  much  the  same  with  the  practice  oi  the  present 
times ;  for  Jeremiah  speaks  of  ploughing  up  the  fallow  ground 
(Jer.  iv.  3.),  and  Isaiah  of  harrowing  or  breaking  up  the 
clods  (Isa.  xxviii.  24.) ;  but  Moses,  for  wise  reasons,  doubt- 
less, gave  a  positive  injunction,  that  they  should  not  sow 
their  fields  with  mingled  seed. 

The  kind  of  grain  sown  by  the  Jews  were  fitehes,  cummin4 
wheat,  barley,  and  rye.  (Isa.  xxviii.  25.)  The  cultivated 
fields  were  guarded  by  watohmen  (as  they  still  are  in  the 
East,)  who  sit  upon  a  seat  hune  in  a  tree,  or  in  a  lodge  or 
watoh-tower  made  of  planks,  and  keep  off  birds,  beasts,  and 
thieves.  (Jer.  iv.  16,  17.  Isa.  xxiv.  20.)  It  was  lawful  for 
travellers  to  pluck  ears  from  the  standing  com  in  another's 
field,  and  to  eat  them ;  but  they  were  on  no  account  to  use  a 
sickle.  (Deut.  xxii.  25.  compared  with  MatLxii.  1.  Markii. 
23.  and  Luke  vi.  1.)  Their  corn  fields  were  infested  with 
a  worthless  kind  of  weed  resembling  corn  {(tifurf^  in  our 
version  rendered  tares ;  but  it  is  evident  that  this  is  a  differ* 
ent  production  from  our  tere  or  veteh,  which  is  a  very  useful 
plant.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  hlium  iemutenium,  a 
species  of  darnel  growing  among  com,  to  which  it  bears 
some  resemblance.  BreM,  which  may  be  made  from  a  mix- 
ture of  darnel  ground  with  com,  will  produce  giddiness  and 
sickness ;  an  effect  which  the  straw  is  known  to  have  upon 
cattle. 

There  were  three  months  between  their  sowing  and  their 
first  reaping,  and  four  months  to  their  full  harvest :  their 
barley  harvest  was  at  the  Passover,  and  their  wheat  harvest 
at  the  Pentecost.  The  reapers  made  use  of  sickles,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  present  custom  they  filled  their  hands  with 
the  com,  and  tnose  who  bound  up  the  sheaves  their  bosom  : 
there  was  a  person  set  over  the  reapers  (Ruth  ii.  5.)  to  see 
that  they  did  their  work,  that  they  nad  provision  proper  for 
them,  and  to  pay  them  their  wages ;  the  Chaldees  call  him 
Rab,  the  master,  the  mler,  or  governor  of  thp  reapers.  Wo- 
men were  employed  in  reaping  as  well  as  (he  men ;  and  the 
reapers  were  usually  entertained  above  the  rank  of  common 
servante,  though  in  the  time  of  Boaz  we  find  nothing  pro- 
vided for  them  but  bread  and  parched  com ;  and  their  sauce 
was  vinegar  (a  kind  of  weak  wine),  which,  doubtless,  was 
very  coonng  in  Uiose  hot  countries.  (Ruth  ii.  14.^  The 
poor  were  allowed  the  liberty  of  gleaning,  though  tne  land- 
owners were  not  bound  to  admit  them  immediately  into  the 
field  as  soon  as  the  reapers  had  cut  down  the  com  and  bound 
it  up  in  sheaves,  but  after  it  was  carried  off:  they  might 
choose  also  among  the  poor,  whom  they  thought  most 
.worthy  or  most  necessitous.  A  sheaf  left  in  the  l&ld,  even 
though  discovered,  was  not  to  be  taken  up,  but  to  be  left  for 
the  poor.  (Deut.  xxiv.  19.^  The  conclusion  of  the  harvest^ 
or  carrying  home  the  last  load,  was  with  the  Jews  a  season 
of  joyous  festivity,  and  was  celebrated  with  a  harvest  feast. 
(Psai.  cxxvi.  6.  Isa.  ix.  3.  xvi.  9, 10.)  The  com  being 
pulled,«>  or  cut,  and  carried  in  wagons  or  carte  (Num.  vii*' 

•  Dr.  Rnssel'B  History  of  Aleppo,  vol.  i.  p.  73. 


f  Morier'8  First  Travels  in  Persia,  p.  60. 

■  Dr.  Richardson's  Travels,  vol.  il.  p.  W. 

•  Rae  Wilson's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  401.  3d  edition. 


*•  In  crossing  one  of  the  plains  of  the  Tarcomans,  "  we  passed,"  savtf 
Mr.  Baafcingham,  "  a  party  oi  husbandmeo  gatharias^ln  the  harvest,  tha 
grsater  portion  of  thf  g raia  being  now  niQj  ripe.    The^  plucked  vf  tks 
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3 — 8.  Isa.  xzviii.  27,  28.  Amos  ii.  13.),  waa  either  laid  ap  \  so^^^Utnes  used  in  this  manner  for  food  without  any  farther 
in  stacks  (Exod.  xxii.  6.)  or  hams  (Matt  vi.  26.  xiii.  30.\pt^P^tion,  but  generally  the  parchinp;  or  drying  of  it  was  in 
Luke  xii.  18.  24.)  ;  and  when  threshed  out,  was  stored  m\  order  to  make  it  more  fit  for  grinding.  This  process  was 
granaries  or  garners.  (Matt  iii.  12.)  David  had  aiarehouaa  performed  either  in  mortars  or  mills,  both  of  which  are  men- 
tn  the  fields^  %n  the  cities,  and  in  the  villages,  and  in  the  castles,   tioned  in  Num.  xi.  8.     And  Solomon  speaks  of  the  former, 


(1  Chron.  xxvii.  25.) 

y.  After  the  grain  was  carried  into  the  bam,  the  next  oon- 
oera  was  to  thresh  or  beat  the  com  out  of  the  ear,  which  pro- 
cess was  performed  in  various  ways.  Sometimes  it  was 
done  by  horses  (Isa.  xxviii.  28.),  as  is  the  practice  to  this 
day  among  the  Koords,*  and  by  oxen,  that  trod  out  the  com 
with  their  hoofs  shod  with  brass.  (Mic.  iv.  12,  13.^  This 
mode  of  threshing  is  expressly  refened  toby  Hosea  (x.  11.), 
and  in  the  prohibition  oi  Moses  a^inst  muzzling  the  ox  that 
treadeth  out  the  com  (Deut  xxv.  47},  and  it  obtains  in  Persia^ 
and  India'  to  this  day,  where  oxen  are  employed ;  as  buffa- 
loes are  in  Ceylon,  asses  in  North  Africa,  and  horses  in 
Crim  Tatary.^  Another  mode  of  threshing  was,  by  draw- 
ing a  loaded  cart  with  wheels  over  the  com,  backwards  and 
forwards ;  so  that  the  wheels  ranning  over  it,  forcibly  shook 
out  the  grain  (Isa.  xxviii.  28.) ;  but  the  most  common  mode 
appears  to  have  been  that  which  is  in  use  in  this  country, 
VIZ.  by  Hails.  Thus  the  fitches  are  said  to  be  beaten  out 
with  a  staff,  and  the  cummin  with  a  rod.  In  this  manner 
Gideon  and  Araunah  or  Oman  threshed  out  their  wheat 
(Judg.  vi.  11.  1  Chron.  xxi.  20.);  for  it  is  represented  as 
their  own  personal  action. 

The  threshing  floors  were  places  of  great  note  among  the 
ancient  Hebrews,  particularly  that  of  Araunah  the  Jebusite, 
which  was  the  spot  of  ground  chosen  b^r  king  David  on 
which  to  build  the  altar  of  God  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  25.),  and  this 
was  the  very  place  where  the  temple  of  Solomon  was  after- 
wards erected.  (2  Chron.  iii.  1.^  These  floors  were  covered 
at  Uie  top  to  keep  off  the  rain,  out  lay  open  on  all  sides,  that 
the  wind  might  come  in  freely  for  the  winnowing  of  the  corn ; 
which  being  done,  they  were  shut  up  at  night,  with  doors 
fitted  to  them,  that  if  any  body  lay  there,  he  might  be  kept 
warm,  and  the  com  be  secured  from  the  danger  of  robbers 
TRuth  iii.  6.) :  the  time  of  winnowing,  or  separating  the  corn 
irom  the  chaff,  was  in  the  evening,  when  tlie  heat  of  the  day 
was  over,  and  cool  breezes  began  to  rise ;  for  this  purpose, 
they  had  the  same  implements  which  are  in  common  use ;  for 
Isaiah  speaks  of  winnowing  with  the  shocel,  and  with  thtjan, 
(Isa.  XXX.  24.)  The  grain,  being  threshed,  was  thrown  into 
the  middle  of  the  threshing  floor ;  it  was  then  exposed  with 
a  fork  to  a  gentle  wind  (Jer.  iv.  11,  12.),  which  separated 
the  broken  straw  and  the  chaff:  so  that  the  kernels,  and  clods 
of  earth  with  grain  cleaving  to  them,  and  the  ears  not  yet 
thoroughly  threshed,  fell  upon  the  ground.  The  clods  of 
earth,  as  is  customary  in  the  East  at  the  present  day,  were 
collected,  broken  in  pieces,  and  separated  from  the  grain  by 
a  sieve;  whence  the  operation  of  sifting  is,  in  prophetic  lan- 

Eiage,  a  symbol  of  misfortune  and  overthrows.  (Amos  ix.  9. 
uke  xxii.  31.)  The  heap  thus  winnowed,  which  still  con- 
tained many  ears  that  were  broken  but  not  fully  threshed  out, 
was  again  exposed  in  the  threshing-floor,  and  several  yoke 
of  oxen  were  driven  over  it,  for  the  purpose  of  treading  out 
the  remainder  of  the  grain.  At  length  the  grain,  mingled 
with  the  chaff,  was  again  exposed  to  the  wind  by  a  fan,  which 
bore  off  the  chaff,  so  that  the  pure  wheat  fell  upon  the  floor. 
(Ruth  iii.  2.  Isa.  xxx.  24.)  In  the  figurative  language  of 
prophecy,  this  process  is  symbolical  of  the  dispersion  of  a 
vanquished  people  (Isa.  xli.  15,  16.  Jer.  xv.  7.  li.  2.),  and 
also  of  the  final  separation  between  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked.  (Job  xxi.  18.  Psal.  i.  4.  xxxv.  5.  Matt  iii.  12.  Luke 
iii.  17.)  The  scattered  straw,  as  much  at  least  as  was  re- 
quired for  the  manufacturing  of  bricks  and  for  the  fodder  of 
cattle,  was  collected ;  but  the  residue  was  reduced  to  ashes 
by  fire :  from  Uiis  custom  the  sacred  writers  have  derived  a 
figurative  illustration  to  denote  the  destruction  of  wicked 
men.  (Isa.  v.  24.  xlvii.  14.  Nah.  i.  10.  Mai.  iv.  1.  Matt 
iu.  12.) 

After  the  com  was  threshed,  it  was  dried  either  in  the  sun, 
or  by  a  fire,  or  in  a  furnace.  This  is  called  parched  com 
(Lev.  xxiii.  14.  1  Sam.  xvii.  17.  and  xxv.  18.),  and  was 

com  by  the  rootSf  a  practice  often  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures,  thoiurh 
reaping  teems  to  be  inado  the  earliest  and  most  frequent  mention  of." 


*  Buckinirham''8  Travels  in  Mesopotamia,  vol.  i.  p.  418. 
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In  the  Interior  of  Ceylon,  p.  275.  (Lnndon,  1821),  where  a  threshing-floor  is 


a  Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels  in  Georgia,  Persia,  &c.  vol.  il.  p.  90. 
""  ■    "mbassy  to  Thibet,  p.  184. 

,  &c.  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  li.  p.  330.    Dr.  Davy's  Travels 


■  See  Turner's  Embassy  to  Thibet,  p.  184. 
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delineated.    Capt  Lyon's  Tour  in  Mourzouk  and  Fezzan,  p.  ll 
HollprnRas's  Notes  on  the  Crim  Tatars,  p.  97.   (London,  1821.)    See  also 
Mr.  l>Ddwe]]'s  Classical  Tour  m  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  10. 


when  he  compares  the  hraying  of  a  fool  in  a  mortar  to  the 
like  practice  used  with  wheat  (Prov.  xxvii.  22.)  But  mills 
were  chiefly  employed  for  this  purpose ;  and  they  were  deemed 
of  such  us^  and  necessity,  tnat  the  Israelites  were  strictly 
forbidden  to  take  the  nether  or  upper  millmstone  in  pledge ;  the 
reason  of  which  is  added,  because  this  was  taking  a  man's 
life  in  pledgee  (Deut.  xxiv.  6.),  intimating  that  while  the  mill 
ceases  to  ^nd,  people  are  in  danger  ofbeinir  starved. 

The  gnnding  at  mills  was  accounted  an  inferior  sort  of 
work,  and,  therefore,  prisoners  and  captives  were  generally 
put  to  It.  To  this  work  Samson  was  set,  while  he  was  in 
the  prison-hoase.  TJudg.  xvi.  21.)  There  hand-mills  were 
usually  kept,  by  which  prisoners  earned  their  living.  (Lam. 
V.  13.)  The  expression  in  Isa.  xlvii.  2. — Take,  the  milMona 
and  grind  meal, — is  part  of  the  description  of  a  slave.  In 
Barbary,  most  families  grind  their  wheat  and  barley  at  home, 
having  two  portable  mill^stones  for  that  purpose :  the  upper- 
most of  which'  is  turned  round  by  a  small  handle  of  wooa  or 
iron,  that  is  placed  in  the  rim.  w  hen  this  stone  is  large,  or 
expedition  is  required,  a  second  person  is  called  in  to  assist; 
and  it  is  in  that  country  usual  for  the  women  alone  to  be  thus 
emploved,  who  seat  themselves  over-against  each  othen^ith 
the  mul-stones  between  them.  This  practice  illustrates  the 
propriety  of  the  expression  of  sitting  behind  the  mill  (Exod. 
jci.  5,\  and  also  the  declaration  of  our  Lord,  that  tvoo  women 
shall  be  grinding  at  the  mill ,-  the  one  shaU  be  taken  and  tht 
other  left.  (Matt.  xxiv.  41.)»  From  Jer.  xxv.  10.  and  Rev. 
xviii.  22.,  it  appears  that  those  who  were  occupied  in  grind- 
ing beguiled  tlieir  laborious  task  by  singing,  as  the  Barbaiy 
women  continue  to  do  to  this  day. 

VI.  Palestine  abounded  with  generous  wine ;  and  in  seme 
districts  the  grapes  were  of  superior  quality.  Tlie  canton 
allotted  to  Judah  was  celebrated  on  this  account ;  and  it  is, 
perhaps,  with  reference  to  this  circumstance,  that  the  venera- 
ble patriarch  said  of  his  son  Judah,— /fe  tvashed  his  garments 
IN  WINE,  and  his  clothes  in  the  blood  op  orapbs.  (Gen.  xlix. 
11.)  In  this  district  were  the  vales  of  Sorek  and  of  Eshcol ; 
and  tlie  cluster  which  the  Hebrew  spies  carried  from  this 
last  place  was  so  large  as  to  be  carried  on  a  staff  between  two 
of  them.  (Num.  xiii.  23.) 

The  Jews  planted  their  vineyards  most  commonly  on  the 
south  side^  ol  a  hill  or  mountain,  the  stones  being  gathered 
out  and  the  space  hedged  round  with  thorns  or  walletl.  (Isa. 
V.  1 — 6.  compared  with  Psal.  Ixxx.  8 — 16.  and  Matt.  xxi. 
33.)  A  gooa  vineyard  consisted  of  a  thousand  vines,  and 
produced  a  rent  of  a  thousand  silverlings,  or  shekels  of  silver, 
fisa.  vii.  23.)  It  required  two  hundred  more  to  pay  the 
dressers.  (Song  of  Solomon  viii.  11,  12.)  In  these  the 
keepers  and  vine-dressers  laboured,  digging,  planting,  prun- 
ing-, and  propping  the  vines,  gathering  the  grapes,  and  making 
wine.  This  was  at  once  a  laborious  task,  and  often  reckoned 
a  base  one.  (2  ICings  xxv.  12.  Song  of  Solomon  i.  6.  Isa.  IxL 
5.)  Some  of  the  best  vineyards  were  at  Engedi,  or  perhaps 
at  Baal-hamon,  which  might  not  be  far  distant,  and  at  Sib- 
mah.  (Song  of  Solomon  i.  14.  viii.  11.  Isa.  xvi.  9.)  Vines 
also  were  trained  upon  the  walls  of  the  houses'  (Psal. 
cxxviii.  3.),  and  purged  or  cleaned  by  lopping  off  every  use- 
less and  unfruitful  brdn<?h,  and  superfluous  excrescence,  in 
order  that  the  fruitful  branches  mignt  be  rendered  more  pro- 
ductive. (John  XV.  2.)8     The  vines  with  the  tender  grapes  gave 

•  Dr.  Shaw's  Travels  In  Barbarv,  vol.  1.  p.  416. 

•  The  tiulf  a  of  thn  sun-burnt  hills  near  Nabloiis  (the  ancient  ShechPtn)— 
the  mountains  of  the  hetght  of  larael—'*  seem  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 
training  of  vines.  They  are,  however,  almost  totally  neglected;  formuw, 
doubtless,  a  remarkable  contrast  to  their  state  in  the  days  of  Israel's  pros- 
perity, when  the  drunkards  of  Ephraim  (Isa.  xxviii.  1.  3. 7.)  pridpd  them- 
selves in  the  abundance  and  strength  of  their  wines.  How  celcbraied 
these  parts  once  were  for  this  anicle  of  produce  we  learn  from  sovcial 
notices  in  the  Old  Testament:  Gideon,  by  a  happy  comparison,  thus  dis- 
parages his  own  services,  in  the  presence  of  the  Bphraimltes--/*  »«/  '** 
QLBANiNO  of  the  grape*  of  Bphraim  better  than  the  vintage  of  ^*'*'^ ' 
(Judg.  viii.  2)  And  the  restoration  of  Israel  is  described,  partly  by  the" 
return  to  the  rearing  of  vineyards,  which  should  yield,  as  formerly  in«T 
had  done,  an  abundant  vintage."  (Jer.  xxjri.  6.)  Jowctt's  Clirisiisn  Ke* 
searches  in  Syria,  &c.  p.  304.  ^ 

'  The  same  mode  of  culture  Is  practised  in  Persia  to  this  day.  wr. 
Morier  ha»given  an  engraving  on  wood  illustrative  of  this  custom,  wWtn 
beautifully  elucidates  the  patriarch  Jacob's  comparison  of  Josemi  tot 
fruitful  bough,  whose  branchee  run  over  the  wall  (Gen.  xlix.  22.)  Secona 
Journey,  p.  232. 

•  In  modem  Greece  the  vine  is  c«t  or  purged  in  the  following  manner . 
— "  Only  two  or  three  of  the  principal  sprouts  are  permitted  to  g'Jp*  "J 
from  the  root :  the  rest  are  cut  off,  and  this  practice  m  often  caUcd  l»jr  tns 
OreekJi  clbahino."  Rev.  John  Hartley's  Jonmal  of  a  Toar  In  Greece,  » 
ia2&    (Misaionary  Re«ister|  May,  i&S,  p.  225.) 
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a  good  arneU  esAj  in  the  spring  (Song  of  Solomon  ii.  13.), 
as  ~we  learn,  also,  from  Isa.  xviii.  5.  afirf  the  harvest,  that  is, 
the  barky  hardest,  what  the  hud  is  perfect,  and  the  sour  grape 
ia  ripening  in  the  JUtwer,  It  was  also  usual  to  erect  tempo- 
FBiy  huts  or  sheds,  made  of  boughs  and  reeds,  to  shelter  the 
eerrant  who  was  employed  to'  guard  the  fruit  when  nearly 
ripe  firom  birds  and  otiier  creatures  of  prey  Tlsa.  i.  ll.)»*  and 
particularly  firom  the  ravages  of  wild  boars  (Psal.  Ixxx.  13.), 
which  to  this  day  are  as  destructive  in  Greece,^  as  they 
anciently  were  in  Palestine.  As  soon  as  the  vintage  was 
completed,  these  sheds  were  either  taken  down  or  suffered  to 
perish.  FVom  this  circumstance  Job  derives  a  beautiful 
simile,  to  illustrate  the  short  duration  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
wicked,  (xxvii.  18.)*  But  it  appears  from  Isa.  v.  1,  2,  Matt. 
xxi.  33.  and  Mark  xii.  1.,  that  towers  were  erected  for  this 
purpose,  as  they  still  are  in  some  parts  of  Palestine.^ 

**  The  mntage  followed  the  wheat  harvest  and  the  thresh- 
ing (Lev.  xxvi.  5.  Amos  ix.  13.),  about  June  or  July,  when 
the  clusters  of  the  grapes  were  gathered  with  a  sickle,  and 
put  into  baskets  (Jer.  vi.  9.),  carried  and  thrown  into  the 
wine-vat,  or  wine-press,  where  Uiey  were  probably  first  irod- 
den  by  men  and  tnen  pressed.  (Kov.  xiv.  18 — ^20.)  It  is 
mentioned,  as  a  mark  of  the  great  work  and  power  of  the 
Messiah,  /  haee  trodden  the  figurative  wine^press  aJone ;  arid 
ofihepeopk  there  was  none  with  me.  (Isa.  Ixiii.  3. ;  see  also 
Rev.  xix.  15.)  The  vintage  was  a  season  of  great  mirth. 
Of  the  juice  of  the  squeezed  grapes  were  formed  wine  and 
vinegar.  The  wines  of  Helbon,^  near  Damascus,  and  of 
Lebanon,  where  the  vines  had  a  fine  sun,  were  reckoned 
most  excellent.^  (Ezek.  xxvii.  18.  Hos.  xiv.  7.)  The 
wines  of  Canaan,  being  very  heady,  were  commonly  mixed 
with  water  for  common  use,  as  the  Italians  do  theirs ;  and 
sometimes  they  scented  them  with  frankincense,  myrrh, 
calamus,  and  other  spices  f  Prov.  ix.  2.  5.  Song  of  Solomon 
viii.  3.) :  they  also  scentea  their  wine  with  pomegranates, 
or  made  wine  of  their  juice,  as  we  do  of  the  juice  of  currants, 
gooseberries,  &c.  fermented  with  sugpr.  W  me  is  best  when 
old  and  on  the  lees,  the  dregs  having  sunk  to  the  bottom, 
(Isa.  XXV.  6.)  Sweet  wine  is  that  which  is  made  from 
grapes  fully  npe.  (Isa.  xlix.  26.)  The  Israelites  had  two 
kinds  of  vinegar,  the  one  was  a  weak  wine,  which  was  used 
for  their  common  drink  in  the  harvest  field,  &c.  (Rath  ii. 
14.),  as  the  Spaniards  and  Italians  still  do;  and  it  was  pro- 
bably of  this  tnat  Solomon  was  to  furnish  twerUy  thousand 
haihs  to  Hiram,  for  his  servants,  the  hewers  that  cut  timber 
in  Lebanon.  (2  Chron.  ii.  10.)  Tbe  other  had  a  sharp  acid 
taste,  like  ours;  and  hence  Solomon  hints,  that  a  sluggard 
vexes  and  hurts  such  as  employ  him  in  business ;  as  vinegar 
is  disagreeable  to  the  teeth,  and  smoke  to  the  eyes  (Prov.  x. 
26.)  ;  and  as  vinegar  poured  upon  nitre  spoils  its  virtue :  so 
he  that  singeth  songs  to  a  heavy  heart  does  out  add  to  its  grief. 
(Prov.  XXV.  20.)  The  poor  were  allowed  to  glean  grapes, 
as  well  as  corn  and  other  articles  (Lev.  xix.  10.  Deut  xxi  v. 
21.  Isa.  iii.  14.  xvii.  6.  xxiv.  13.  Mic.  vii.  1.);  and  the 
gleaning  of  the  grapes  of  Ephraim  was  better  titan  tJie  vintage 
of  Ahlezer,  (Judg.  viii.  2.)  The  vineyard  was  not  to  be 
pruned  and  dressed  in  the  Sabbatical  year.  (Lev.  xxv.  3, 
4.)  The  vessels  in  which  the  wine  was  kept  were,  proba- 
bly, for  the  most  part,  bottles,  which  were  usually  made  of 
leather,  or  goat-skins,  firmly  sewed  and  pitched  together. 
The  Aiabs  pull  the  skin  off  goats  in  the  same  manner  that 
we  do  from  rabbits,  and  sew  up  the  places  where  the  legs 
and  tail  were  cut  off,  leaving  one  for  the  neck  of  the  bottle, 
to  pour  from ;  and  in  such  bags,  they  put  up  and  carry,  not 

<  Isa.  i.  Gl  And  the  daughter  of  Zion  is  left  as  a  cottage  in  a  vineyard, 
as  a  kxlf^e  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers.    "There  Is  a  small  species  of 

cucumber  of  which  the  natives  of  India  are  very  fond Large  fields  of 

ttiese  are  aometimes  planted ;  which,  when  nearly  arrived  to  maturity, 
require  incessant  watchine  to  protect  them  from  tne  attacks  o/  man  and 
beast."    8tatham's  Indian  Recollections,  p.  90. 

•  Hartley's  Researches  In  Greece,  pp.  234,  236. 
.   *  Dr.  Boothroyd  on  Job  xxvii.  18. 

•  In  the  route  between  Jerusalem  and  the  convent  of  Saint  Elias  (which 
is  situated  about  an  hour's  distance  from  that  city),  Mr.  Buckingham  was 
particularly  struck  with  the  appearance  of  several  small  and  detached 
square  towers  in  the  midst  of  the  vine  lands.  These,  his  guide  informed 
him,  were  used  as  watch-towers,  whence  watchmen  to  this  daylook  out,  in 
order  to  guard  the  produce  of  the  lands  firom  depredation.  This  feet  will 
explain  the  use  and  intention  of  the  tower  mentioned  in  Matt.  xxi.  33.  and 
Marlt  xiL  1.  Similar  towers  were  seen  by  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles,  as 
they  passed  between  numerous  vineyards,  some  of  which  appeared  to  be 
aniii|ue.    Travels  in  Egypt,  Ac.  jp.  342. 

•  At  one  time  tbe  wine  of  Helbon  (which  place  Strabo  terms  (Thalybon) 
was  held  in  such  repute,  that  it  was  appropnated  exclusively  to  the  use  of 
the  kings  of  Persia.    Strabon,  Geographia,  torn.  ii.  p.  1043.  edit.  Oxon. 

•  Lebanon  and  ita  vicinity  stiUpreduce  excellent  wine ;— at  least  a  dozen 
Borts^  ail  of  which  are  cheap.    Cfarne's  Letters  from  the  East,  p.  239. 
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only  their  liquors,  but  dry  thin^  which  are  not  apt  to  be 
broken ;  by  which  means  they  are  well  preserved  from  wet, 
dust,  or  insects.  These  would  in  time  crack  and  wear  out. 
Hence,  when  the  Gibeonites  came  to  Joshua,  pretending  that 
they  came  from  a  far  country,  amongrgt  ^ther  things  they 
brought  wine  bottles  old  and  rent,  ana  bound  up  where  they 
had  leaked.  (Josh.  ix.  4.  13. J  Thus,  too,  it  was  not  expe- 
dient to  put  new  wine  into  ola  bottles,  because  the  fermenta- 
tion of  it  would  break  or  crack  the  bottles.  (Matt.  ix.  17.^ 
And  thus  David  complains,  that  he  is  become  like  a  botik 
in  the  smoke ;  that  is,  a  bottle  dried,  and  cracked,  and  worn 
out,  and  unfit  for  service.  (Psal.  cxix.  83.)  These  bottles 
were  probably  of  various  sizes,  and  sometimes  very  large ; 
for  when  Abigail  went  to  meet  David  and  his  four  hundred 
men,  and  took  a  present  to  pacify  and  supply  him,  two  hun- 
dred loaves,  and  jive  sheep  ready  dressed^  &c.  she  took  only 
TWO  bottles  of  wine  (1  Sam.  xxv.  18.)  ;  a  very  disproportion- 
ate'Quantity,  unless  the  bottles  were  large.  But  the  Israel- 
ites nad  bottles  likewise  made  by  the  potters.  (See  Isa.  xxx. 
14.  margin,  and  Jer.  xix.  1.  10.  xlviii.  12.)  We  hear  also 
of  vessels  called  barrels.  That  of  the  widow,  in  which  her 
meal  was  held  (1  Kings  xvii.  12.  14.)  was  not,  probably, 
very  large ;  but  those  four  in  which  the  water  was  brougnt 
up  from  the  sea,  at  the  bottom  of  Mount  Carmel,  to  pour  upon 
Elijah's  sacrifice  and  altar, must  have  been  large.  (I  Kings 
xviii.  33.^  We  read  likewise  of  other  vessels,  wnich  the 
widow  or  Shunem  borrowed  of  her  neighbours,  to  hold  the 
miraculous  supply  of  oil  (2  Kings  iv.  3— ;6.) ;  and  of  the 
wafer-pots,  or  jars,  or  jugs,  of  stone,  of  considerable  size,  in 
which  our  Lord  caused  the  water  to  be  converted  into  wine. 
(John  ii.  6.)  Grapes,  among  the  Israelites,  were  likewise 
dried  into  raisins.  A  part  of  Abigail's  present  to  David  was 
cm  hundred  clusters  of  raisins  (1  Sam.  xxv.  18.) ;  and  when 
Ziba  met  David,  his  present  contained  the  same  quantity. 
(2  Sam.  xvi.  1.;  see  also  1  Sam.  xxx.  12.  and  1  Chron. 
xii.  40.)"  7 

It  was  a  curee  pronounced  upon  the  Israelites,  that,  upon 
their  disobetlience,  they  shoulti  plant  vineyards  and  dress 
them,  but  they  should  neither  drink  of  the  wine  nor  eat  the 
grapes,  for  the  worms  should  eat  them.  (Deut.  xxviii.  39.) 
It  seems  that  there  is  a  peculiar  sort  of  worms  that  infest  the 
vines,  called  by  the  Latms  Volvox  and  Convolvulus,  becausiB 
it  wraps  and  rolls  itself  up  in  the  buds,  and  eats  the  grapes 
up,  when  they  advance  towards  ripeness,  as  the  Roman  au- 
thore  explain  it.« 

Besides  other  fruits  that  were  common  in  Judaea,  as  dates, 
fiffs,  cucumbere,9  pomegranates,  they  had  regular  plantations 
of  olives,  which  were  a  very  ancient  and  profitable  object  of 
horticulture.  So  early  as  the  time  of  Noah  (Gen.  yiii.  11.) 
the  branches  of  the  olive  tree  were,  and  since  that  time  have 
been  among  all  nations,  the  symbol  of  oeJlce  and  prosperity. 
Oil  is  first  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxviii.  18.  and  Job  xxiv.  11. ; 
which  proves  the  great  antiquity  of  the  cultivation  of  this 
tree.  Olives,  in  PSestine,  are  of  the  best  growth,  and  afford 
the  finest  oil ;  whence  that  country  is  often  extolled  in  the 
Scriptures  on  account  of  tliis  tree,  and  especially  in  opposi- 
tion to  Egypt,  which  is  destitute  of  good  olives.  (Num. 
xviii.  12.  Deut.  vii.  13.  xi.  14.  xii.  17.  xviii.  4.)  The  olive 
delights  in  a  barren,  sandy,  dry,  and  mountainous  soil ;  and 
its  multiplied  branches  (which  are  very  agreeable  to  the  eye 
as  they  remain  green  throughout  the  winter)  have  caused  it  to 
be  represented  as  the  symbol  of  a  numerous  progeny, — a 

f  Investigator,  No.  iv.  pp.  307--309.— The  pleasing  and  instructive  Essay 
on  ihe  Agnculthre  of  the  Israelites  (by  the  Rev.  James  Pluinptre),  in  the 
first,  third,  and  fourth  numbers  of  this  journal,  contains  the  fullest  account 
of  this  interesting  subject  extant  in  the  English  language. 

•  Bochart.  Hieroz.  p.  3. 1.  iv.  c.  27. 

•  On  the  cultivation  of  this  valuable  article  of  food  in  the  East,  Mr. 
JoweU  has  communicated  the  following  interesting  particulars.  During 
bis  voyage  to  Upper  Egypt,  in  February,  1819,  he  saya  "  We  observed  the 
people  making  holes  in  the  sandy  soil  on  the  side  of  ihe  river.  Into  these 
holes  they  put  a  small  quantity  of  pigeons'  dung  and  feathers,  with  the  seed 
of  melons  or  cucumbers.  The  value  of  this  manure  is  alluded  to  in  2 
Kings  vi.  25.  The  produce  of  this  toil  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  in 
due  season ;  that  is  the  following  month  of  June,  Extensive  fields  of  ripe 
melons  and  cucumbers  then  adorned  the  ades  of  the  river.  They  grew  in 
such  abundance,  that  the  sailors  freely  helped  themselves.  Some  guard, 
however,  is  placed  upon  them.  Occasionally,  but  at  long  and  desolate  in* 
tervals,  we  may  observe  a  little  hut  made  of  reeds,  just  capable  of  contain- 
ing one  man ;  oeine,  in  fact,  little  more  than  a  fence  against  a  north  wind. 
In  these  I  have  observed,  sometimes,  a  poor  old  man,  perhaps  lame, 
feebly  protecting  the  property.    It  exactly  illustrateH  Isaiah  i.  8.    And  the 

daughter  of  Zion  t«  left as  a  lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers.   The 

abundance  of  these  most  necessai^  vegetables  brings  to  mind  the  mur* 

raurs  of  the  Israelites ;  Num.  xi.  5»  6.  We  remember l/ie  eucumbere, 

and  the  melons,  and  the  leeks,  and  thx  onions,  afid  the  garlick ;  but  nou> 
our  soul  is  dried  away."  Jowett's  Researches  in  the  Mediterranean, 
dec.  p.  127.     ' 
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blessing  which  was  ascribed  to  the  peculiar  favour  of  God. 
(Psal.  Ri.  8.  cxxviii.  3.  Jer.  xi.  16.  Hos.  xiv.  6.)  The  oil, 
extracted  from  it  by  a  press,  enable  the  Jews  to  carry  on  an 
extensive  commerce  with  the  Tyrians  (Ezek.  xxvii.  17.  com- 
pared with  1  Kings  ▼.  11.);  they  also  sent  presents  of  oil  to 
the  kings  of  Egypt.  (Hos.  xii.  1.)  The  herries  of  the  olive 
tree  were  sometimes  plucked  or  carefully  shaken  off  by  the 
hand  before  they  were  ripe.  ([Isa.  xvii.  6.  xxiv.  13.  Deut. 
xxiv.  20.)  It  appears  from  Mic.  vi.  15.  that  the  presses  for 
extracting  the  ou  were  worked  with  the  feet ;  the  best  and 
purest  ou,  in  Exod.  xxvii.  20.  termed  pure  oiUolive  beaten^ 
was  that  obtained  by  only  beating  and  squeezing  the  olives, 
without  subjecting  Uiem  to  the  press. 

Among  the  judgments  with  which  God  threatened  the 
Israelites  for  their  sins,  it  was  denounced,  that  though  they 
bad  olive  trees  through  all  their  coasts,  yet  they  should  not 
anoint  themselves  with  the  oil,  for  the  olive  should  cast  her 
fruit  (Deut.  xxviii.  40.) ;  being  blasted  (as  the  Jerusalem 
Targum  explains  it)  in  the  very  blossom,  the  buds  should 
drop  off  for  want  of  rain,  or  the  fruit  should  be  eaten  with 
worms.  Maimonides  observes,^  that  the  idolaters  iu  those 
countries  pretended  by  certain  magical  arts  to  preserve  all 
manner  or  fruit,  so  that  the  worms  snould  not  gnaw  the  vines, 
nor  either  buds  or  fruits  fall  from  the  trees  (as  lie  relates  their 
words  out  of  one  of  their  books) :  in  order,  therefore,  that  he 
might  deter  the  Israelites  from  all  idolatrous  practices,  Moses 
pronounces  that  they  should  draw  upon  themselves  those  very 
punishments,  which  they  endeavoured  by  such  means  to 
avoid. 

The  ancient  Hebrews  were  very  fond  of  Gardens,  which 
are  freauently  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  and  derive 
their  appellations  from  the  prevalence  of  certain  trees ;  as  the 
gorefen  ofnuU  and  of  pomegrimeUes,  (Sol.  Song  vi.  11.  iv.  13.) 
The  modem  inhabitants  of  the  East  take  equal  delight  in 
gardens  with  the  ancient  Hebrews,  on  account  of  the  refresh- 
ing shade  and  delicious  fruits  which  they  afford,  and  also 
because  the  air  is  cooled  by  the  waters  of  which  their  gar- 
dens are  never  allowed  to  be  destitute.  ( 1  Kings  xxi.  2. 2  Kings 
XXV.  4.  Eccles.  ii.  6,  6.  John  xviii.  1.  xix.  41.)  The  Jews 
were  jgreatly  attached  to  gardens,  as  places  of  burial :  hence 
they  trequently  built  sepulchres  in  tnem.  (2  Kings  xxi.  18. 
Mark  xv.  46.^  A  pleasant  region  is  called  a  garden  of  the 
Lordj  or  of  Uod,  that  is,  a  region  extremdy  pleasant.  See 
examples  in  Gren.  xiii.  10.  Isa.  li.  3.  and  Ezek.  xxxi.  8.> 

VIl.  The  sacred  poets  derive  many  beautiful  Allusions 
and  Images  from  the  rural  and  domestic  economy  of  the 
Jews ;  and  as  the  same  pursuits  were  cherished  and  followed 
by  them  during  the  manifestation  of  our  Redeemer,  **  it  is 
natural  to  imagine  that  in  the  writings  of  Jews  there  must 
occur  frequent  allusions  to  the  implements  and  arts  of  agri- 
culture, and  to  those  rustic  occupations  which  in  general 
formed  the  study  and  exercise  of  this  nation.  Hence  the 
beautiful  images  and  apt  sitnilitudes  in  the  following  pas- 
sages :— >No  one  having  jfmi  his  hand  to  the  plough  and  look- 
ing back  \Afii  for  the  kingdom  of  God.^^Ye  are  GodPs  hus- 
BAjn)RY,  or  euUvoaiedfUld,^-^A  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be 
iashamedj  rightly  dividing^  the  word  of  truths — Wlurtfore  lay 
apart  ali  fUtlUnese  and  superfluity  ofnaughiinesSj  ana  receive 
with  meekness  the  engrafted  word.*^  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth, 
that  shall  he  reap  :  he  that  boweth  to  the  fleshy— Mvea  a  sensual 
]ife''^hall  from  the  flesh  reap  destruction^  but  he  that  sowbth 
io  the  sjjirit — ^lives  a  rational  \i{&-^haU  from  the  spirit  reap 
everlasting  life, — Consider  the  ravens,  they  sow  no/,  neither  do 
they  reap,  or  gather  into  bams,  yet  your  heavenly  Father 
feakth  them^ — Jam  the  good  shepherd,  and  know  my  sheep, 
0nd  am  known  of  mvne^-^ear  not,  littxe  vxock,  it  is  your 
Father* s  good  pleasure  io  give  you  the  kingdom.  How  striking 
is  the  parable  of  the  sower,  which,  by  teed,  scattered  promis- 
cuously, uid  in  every  direction  by  a  husbandman,  and 
meeting  a  various  fate,  according  to  the  respective  nature 
of  the  soil  into  which  it  fell,  represents  the  different  re- 
ception which  Gospel  doctrine  would  experience  in  the 
w^d,  according  to  the  different  dispositions  and  principles 
of  tiiat  mind  into  which  it  was  admitted !    He  that  soweth  the 

I  More  Neroch.  p.  3.  c.  37. 

•  Ikenii  Antlquhates  Hebr.  pp.  683~€e9.  Pareaa,  Antlq.  Hebr.  pp.  406 
.-mi.    Jahn  et  Ackermftnn,  Archsol.  BibL  If  67— 7U. 

•  I  Cor.  lil.  9.    Btov  yiwfyt99. 

«  2  Ttoi.  ii.  16.  ^fyUv  •p^ore^ewr*.  A  beaotiful  and  ezpremiye 
tmace  taken  finom  a  husbandman  (tfr*'"fO  drawiag  hia  ftirrow  even,  and 
enttrng  the  ground  in  a  direct  line.  Brnesti  aaya,  Uiat  the  cognate  worda 
•f^tTOAM*  ia  need  by  Glemena  Alexandrinus,  Euaebiua,  and  otben,  for 
•^•{•(. ..right  doctrine.  InatiL  Intern.  Nov.  Teat  p.  109.  (Edit.  1792.) 
A  4iBlkr  remark  ia  atoo  made  by  Beheclaner,  yoce  •^^•r*fum. 


GOOD  SEED  is  the  Son  of  Man;  Ike  fietJ)  is  the  world,'  the 
GOOD  SEED  are  the  children  of  (he  kingdom  /  the  tares  are  (ht 
children  of  the  wicked  one  /  the  enemy  that  sowed  them  is  the 
devil;  the  harvest  is  the  end  of  the  world;  and  the  rbapess 
are  the  angels.  As  therefore  the  tares  are  gathered  and  burnt 
in  the  fire,  so  shall  it  be  m  the  end  of  the  world,^^Whose  far  ia 
in  his  hand,  and  he  will  thoroughly  purge  his  fxoor,  «md 
GATHER  Am  wheat  tnto  the  garner,  but  he  will  burk  vp'the 
CHAFF  with  UNQUEKCHABLE  FIRE.  By  whst  an  apt  and  awful 
similitude  does  St.  Paul  represent  God^s  rejection  of  the 
Jews  and  admission  of  the  heathens,  hy  the  houghs  of  an 
oltve  being  lopped  off,  and  the  scion  of  a  young  olive 
ingrafted  into  the  old  tree !  TRom.  xi.  17.  &c.)" — a  prac* 
tice  which  still  obtains  in  tne  Morea  or  Peloponnesus  ;* 
"  and,  by  continuing  the  same  imagery,  how  strictly  does  he 
caution  the  Grentiles  against  insolently  exulting  over  the  mu- 
tilated branches  and  cherishing  the  vain  conceit  that  the 
boughs  were,  lopped  off  merely  mat  they  might  be  ingrafted ; 
for  if  God  sparea  not  the  native  branches,  %ey  had  greater 
reason  to  fear  lest  he  would  not  spare  them ;  that  they  should 
remember  that  the  Jews  througn  their  wilful  disbelief  of 
Christianity  were  cut  off,  and  that  they,  the  Gentiles,  if  they 
disgrace  theif  religion,  would  in  like  manner  forfeit  the 
divine  favour,  and  Bieir  present  flourishing  branches  be  also 
cut  down !  To  inspire  ttie  Grentile  Christians  with  humility, 
he  concludes  with  assuring  them  that  the  Jewish  nation, 
though  they  had  experienced  the  severity  of  God,  as  he  calld 
it,  were  not  totally  forsaken  of  the  Almighty:  that  the 
branches,  though  cut  down  and  robbed  of  their  ancient  ho- 
nours, were  not  abandoned  to  perish :  when  the  Jews  returned 
from  their  infidelity  they  would  be  ingrafted :— en  omnipotent 
hand  was  still  able  to  reinsert  them  into  their  original  stock. 
For  if  thou,  O  heathen,  the  scion  of  an  unfruitful  wild  olive, 
wert  cut  out  of  thy  own  native  barren  tree,  and,  by  a  process 
repugnant  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature,  wert  ingrafted  into 
the  &uitful  generous  ohve— how  much  more  will  not  those, 
who  naturally  belong  to  the  ancient  stock,  be,  in  future  time, 
ingrafled  into  their  own  kindred  4>live !  With  what  sinjgular 
beauty  and  propriety  is  the  gradual  progress  of  religion  m  the 
soul,  from  uie  oeginning  to  its  maturity,  represented  by  seed 
committed  to  a  generous  soil,  which,  luter  a  few  successions 
of  day  and  night,  imperceptiblj  vegetates — peeps  above  the 
surface — springs  higner  and  higher— -and  spontaneously  pro- 
ducing, first,  the  verdant  blade— then  the  eai^— afterwards  the 
swelling  grain,  gradually  filling  the  ear  (Mark  iv.  87, 88.)  ;> 
and  when  the  time  of  harvest  is  come,  and  it  is  arrived  at  its 
maturity,  it  is  then  reaped  and  collected  into  the  storehouse. 
Beautiml  illustrations  and  images  like  these,  taken  from  rural 
life,  must  seal  the  strongest  impressions,  particularly  upon 
the  minds  of  Jews,  who  were' daily  employed  in  these  occu- 
pations, from  which  these  pertinent  similes  and  expressive 
comparisons  were  bonowed."' 


SECTION  n. 

ON  THE  ARTS  CULTIVATED  BT  THE  HEBREWS  OR  JEWS. 

I.  Origin  of  the  arts* — Stats  of  them  from  the  deluge  to  the  time 
of  Motes. — ^IL  State  of  the  arttfrom  the  time  of  Moses  until 
the  captivity. — ^III.  State  of  the  arts  after  the  captivity^-^ 
IV.  Account  of  tome  of  the  artt  practised  by  the  Jews, — 
1.  Writing  i — Materials  used  for  tfUs  purpote  ; — Jjotters;—' 
Form  of  books, — 2.  Engraving^—Z.  Painting, — V,  Music 
and  musical  tntlnfmeiUtt— VL  Dancing,  * 

I.  The  arts,  which  are  now  brought  to  such  an  admirable 
state  of  perfection,  it  is  universally  allowed,  must  have  origi- 
nated pardy  in  necessity  and  partly  in  accident  At  first  they 
must  nave  been  very  imperfect  and  very  limited ;  but  the 

«  The  Rot.  John  HartleT,  who  travened  In  Greece  in  1803,  says,—*'!  had 
my  i^ention  directed'  to  the  practice  of  grafting  the  olive  trees,  to  which 
St  Paut  aUodes.  (Roul  xi.  17.  20.  23,  21.)  Logothetee"'  (his  friend  and 
guide)  "  showed  me  a  few  wild  olives ;  but  br  far  the  greater  number  are 
such  as  have  been  grafted,  ne  informs  me  tnat  it  Is  the  universal  practice 
in  Greece  to  graft,  rrom  a  good  tree,  upon  the  wild  olive.*'  (M lasioiiary 
Register,  May,  1830,  p.  225.) 

•  Semmis  modo  bparzenda  sunt,  quod  qnamvis  sit  ezlgunm,  cum  occu- 
pavH  Idoneum  locum,  vires  suae  explicat,  et  ez  minimo  in  mazunos  anctus 
dlffundltur.    Seneca  Opera,  torn.  ii.  opist.  38.  p.  I3t  edit.  GronoviL  1672. 

«  Hanrood's  Introduction,  vol.  IL  pp.  107—112. 
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iB^uiaitiTe  and  acdve  mind  of  man«  seconded  by  his  wants, 
soon  «eoured  to  them  a  greater  extent,  and  fewer  imperfeo 
tioos.  Aocordinffly,  in  the  fourth  generation  after  the  creap 
tioa  of  man,  we  find  mention  made  of  artificers  in  brass  and 
ifoa«  and  also  of  musicnil  instruments.  (Gen.  iv.  21,  32.^ 
Those  communities,  which,  from  local  or  other  causes,  could 
not  flounsh  by  means  of  agriculture,  would  necessarily  direct 
their  attention  to  the  encouragement  and  improvement  of  the 
arts.  These,  consequently,  advanced  with  great  rapidity, 
aad  were  carried  to  a  high  J>itch  so  far  back  as  the  time  of 
Noah ;  aa  we  may  learn  from  the  very  large  vessel  built 
uodev  hia  direction,  the  construction  of  which  shows  that  they 
mast  have  been  well  acquainted  with  some  at  least  of  the 
mechanical  arts.  Thej  nad  also,  without  doubt,  seen  the 
operations  of  artificers  m  other  ways  besides  that  of  building, 
aod  after  the  deluge  imitated  their  works  as  well  as  they 
could.  Hence  it  is,  that  shortly  after  that  event,  we  find 
meatioii  made  of  utensils,  ornaments,  and  many  other  things 
which  imply  a  knowledge  of  the  arts.  Compare  Gen.  iz.  2 1 . 
xi.  1— a.  xiL  7,  8.  xiv.  1—16.  xvii.  10.  xviii.  4—6.  xix.  32. 
zxxu  19.  27.  34. 

n.  Egypt  in  the  early  age  of  the  world  excelled  all  other 
nations  in  a  knowledge  of  me  Srts.  Although  the  Hebrews 
duiing  their  residence  in  Egypt  applied  themselves  to  the 
rearing  of  cattle,  yet  they  could  not  remain  four  hundred 
veara  in  that  country  without  becoming  initiated  to  a  consi- 
derable degree  into  that  knowledge  which  the  Egyptians 
poaseased.  Among  other  labours  imposed  upon  them,  was 
the  building  of  treasure  cities  (Exod.  i.  11—- 14.),  and,  ac- 
cording to  Josephus,  they  were  employed  in  erecting  pyra- 
mids.* Moses,  it  is  true,  did  not  enact  any  special  laws  in 
fdvoor  of  the  art*^  nor  did  he  interdict  them  or  lessen  them  in 
the  estimation  of  the  people ;  on  the  contrary,  he  speaks  in 
the  praise  of  artificers.  (Exod.  xxxv.  30—35.  xxxvi.  1.  et 
9tj.  xxxviii.  22,  23,  &c.)  The  grand  object  of  Moses,  in  a 
temporal  point  of  view,  was  to  promote  agricultnre,  and  he 
thougiit  it  De»t,  as  was  done  in  other  nations,  to  leave  the  arts 
to  the  ingenuity  and  industry  of  the  people. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  a  place  was  expressly  al- 
lotted by  Joab,  of  the  tribe  of  Judab,  to  artificers :  for  in  the 
genealogy  of  the  tribe  of  3udah,  delivered  in  1  Chron.  iv.  14., 
we  readof  a  place  called  the  VaiUy  of  Craftsmen^  and  (verse 
21.  33.)  of  a  family  of  workmen  of  fine  linen,  and  another 
oi  pottera :  and  when  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Nebuchad- 
nezxar,  the  enemy  carried  away  all  the  crafUmen  and  amit/u. 
f  2  Kings  xxiv.  14.)    Bot  as  a  proof  that  their  skill  in  manu- 
factures, and  trade  therein,  could  not  be  very  extensive,  we 
find  that  the  prophet  Ezekiel  (chap,  xxvii.),  in  describing  the 
affluence  of  the  goods  which  came  to  Tyre,  makes  mention 
of  nothing  brought  thither  from  Judaea,  except  wheat,  oil, 
grapes,  and  balm,  which  were  all  the  natural  products  of 
Sieir  ground.    It  appears  that  the  mistress  of  the  family 
usoalRr  made  the  clothing  for  her  hasband,  her  children,  and 
heraelt  and  also  for  sajfe.  (Exod.  xxxv.  25.  1  Sam.  ii.  19. 
Prov.  xxxi.  19—24.    Acts  ix.  39.)     Employment,  conse- 
quently, as  far  as  the  arts  were  concerned,  was  limited  chiefly 
to  those  who  engaged  in  the  more  difficult  performances ;  for 
instance,  those  who  built  chariots,  hewed  stones,  sculptured 
idols  or  made  them  of  metal,  or  who  made  instruments  of 
gold,  silver,  and  brass,  and  vessels  of  clay,  and  the  like. 
(See  Judg.  xvii.  4.  lea.  xxix.  16.  xxx.  14.  Jer.  xxviii.  13.) 
In  the  time  of  Saul,  mention  is  made  of  smiths,  who  manu- 
fiictured  implements  of  agriculture  as  well  as  arms ;  but  who 
were  carried  off  by  the  Philistines,  in  order  that  they  mi^ht 
be  enabled  to  keep  the  Israelites  more  effectually  in  subjec- 
tion. (1  Sam.  xiii.  19—22.)    Among  the  Hebrews,  artificers 
were  not,  as  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  servants  and 
slaves,  but  men  of  some  rank  and  wealth :  and  as  luxury  and 
riches  increased,  they  became  very  numerous.  (Jer*  xxiv.  1. 
xxix.2. 2Kings  xxiv.  14.)  Building  and  architecture,  however, 
did  not  attain  much  perfection  prior  to  the  reign  of  ihe  accom- 
plished Solomon.    We  rrad,  indeed,  before  the  Israelites  came 
into  the  land  of  Canaan,  that  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  (who  were 
employed  in  the  construction  of  the  tabernacle)  excelled  in 
all  manner  of  workmamhip  TExod.  xxxv.  30—35.),  but  we 
are  there  told,  that  they  had  their  skill  by  inspiration  from 
God,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  they  had  any  successors ; 
for  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  when  the  Hebrews  were  at  rest 
from  all  their  enemies,  and  were  perfectly  at  liberty  to  follow 
out  improvements  of  every  kind,  yet  they  had  no  professed 
artists  that  could  undertake  the  work  of  the  temple ;  so  that, 

t  Antiq.Bb.ii.e.9.fl. 


in  the  commeficement  of  his  leigo,  Solomon  was  obliged  to 
send  to  Hiram  king  of  Tyre  for  a  skilful  artist  (2  Chron.  ii* 
7.),  by  whose  direction  the  model  of  the  temple  and  all  the 
curious  furniture  of  it  was  both  designed  and  nnished.  From 
the  Syrians  the  Israelites  must  have  learned  much,  because, 
long  after  the  reign  of  Solomon,  there  were  numerous  native 
artisans  employed  in  carpentry  and  building  (2  Kings  xii. 
11-^13.  xxh.  4—6.) ;  and  among  the  captives  carried  away 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  all  the  erafttmen  anaamiih*  are  generally 
noticed.  (2  Kinffs  xxiv*  14.)  But  besides  these,  mention  is 
made  of  particular  manufactures,  as  potters  (Jer.  xviii.  2—4.), 
fullers  (2  Kings  xviii.  17.  Isa.  vii.  3.  Mai.  iii.  2.  Mark  ix. 
30,  bakers  (Jer.  xxxvii.  21.  Hos.  vii.  4.),  and  barbers. 
(Ezek.  V.  1.) 

III.  During  the  captivity' many  Hebrews  (most  commonly 
those  to  whom  a  barren  tract  of  the  soil  had  been  assigned) 
applied  themselves  to  the  arts  and  to  merchandise.  Subse- 
quently, when  they  were  scattered  abroad  among  different 
nations,  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  became  so  popular,  that  the 
Talmudists  taught  that  all  parents  ought  to  teach  their  chil- 
dren some  art  or  handicraft.  They  indeed  mention  many 
learned  men  of  their  nation,  who  practised  some  kind  of 
manual  labour,  or,  as  we  should  say,  followed  some  trade. 
Accordingly,  we  find  in  the  New  Testament,  that  Joseph  the 
husband  or  Mary  was  a  carpenter,  and  that  he  was  assisted 
by  no  less  a  personage  than  our  Saviour  in  his  labours.  (^Matt. 
xiii.  55.  Mark  vi.  3.)  Simon  is  mentioned  as  a  tanner  in  the 
city  of  Joppa.3  (Acts  ix.  43.  x.  32.)  Alexander,  a  learned 
Jew,  was  a  copper-smith  (2  Tim.  iv.  14.);  Paul  and  Aquila 
were  tent  makers,  nottwwu  Not  only  the  Greeks,  but  the 
Jews  also,  esteemed  certain  trades  infamous.  At  any  rate» 
the  Rabbins  reckoned  the  driver  of  asses  and  camels,  barbere, 
sailore,  shepherds,  and  inn-keepera,  in  the  same  class  with 
robbers.  Those  Ephesians  and  Cretans,  who  were  lovers 
of  gain,  dttr^AUfinf  (1  Tim.  iii.  8.  Tit.  i.  T.)*  ^ere  men,  as 
we  may  leam  from  ancient  writers,  who  were  determined  to 
get  money,  in  however  base  a  manner.  In  the  apostolic  age, 
the  more  eminent  Greek  tradesmen  were  united  into  a  society 
(Acts  xix.  25.)« 

IV.  Account  of  some  of  the  principal  Arts  practised 
BY  THE  Jews. 

1.  Writing. — ^We  meet  with  no  notice  of  this  art  in  the 
Old  Testament  before  the  copy  of  the  law  was  given  by  God 
to  Moses,  which  was  written  rtbat  is,  engraven)  on  two  tables 
of  stone  by  thefnger  of  God  (Exod.  xxxi.  18.),  and  this  is 
called  the  writing  of  God,  (Lxod.  xxxii.  16.)  It  is,  there- 
fore, probable  that  God  himself  was  the  firet  who  taught 
lettere  to  Moses,  who  communicated  the  knowledge  of  them 
to  the  Israelites,  and  they  to  the  other  eastern  nations.^  En- 
graving or  sculpture  seems,  therefore,  to  be  the  most  ancient 
way  ofwriting,  of  which  we  have  another  very  early  instance 
in  Exod.  xxxix.  30.,  where  we  are  told  that  "  holiness  to 
the  Loid^'  was  written  on  a  golden  plate,  and  worn  on  the 
high-priest's  head.  And  we  find  that  the  names  of  the 
twelve  tribes  were  commanded  to  be  written  on  twelve  rods. 
(Nuip.  xvii.  2.)  To  this  mode  of  writing  there  is  an  allu- 
sion in  Ezek.  xxxvii.  16.'  In  later  times  the  Jews  made 
use  of  broad  rushes  or  flags  for  writing  on,  which  grew  in 
great  abundance  in  Egypt,  and  are  noticed  by  the  prophet 
Isaiah  when  foretelling  the  confusion  of  that  country.    (Isa. 

•  The  trade  of  a  tanner  was  eateemed  by  the  Jews  ao  contemptible,  that 
an  who  followed  it  were  leqaired  to  mention  the  aame  before  their  marriage, 
under  the  penalty  of  the  nuptials  being  void.  It  ia  recorded  in  the  Misua, 
that,  after  the  death  of  a  man  whose  brother  had  exercised  the  trade  of  a 
tanner,  the  wise  men  of  Bidon  determined,  thai  the  widow  of  the  deceased 
waa  permitted  to  decline  intermarryinc  with  that  brother.  Townaend'i 
Harmony  of  the  New  Teat.  vol.  11.  p.  103. 

■  Jahn'a  Archcologia  Biblica,  by  Mr.  Upham,  H  SO-dt.  Parean,  Antiq. 
Hcbr.  pp.  419—423. 

*  We  know -that  the  inhabitants  of  Yemen  or  the  flouthem  Arabia  were 
aeeuatomed,  in  the  remotest  ages,  to  inscribe  their  laws  and  wise  sayings 
upon  stone.  Bee  Meidanil  Proverb.  Arab.  p.  46.  (cited  in  Biirder's  Orien. 
tal  Literature,  vol.  1.  p.  198.)  and  Dr.  A.  Clarke'a  Commentary,  on  Exod. 
xxxii.  IB. 

»  Writing  on  billeta  or  sticks  was  practised  by  the  Greeka.  Plutarch,  in 
I  his  Life  of  Solon  (Vitae,  torn.  i.  p.  20.  ed.  Bryan.),  and  Aulns  Gellius  (Noct. 
Att.  lib.  H.  c.  12.x  Inform  us  that  the  very  ancient  laws  of  that  ptillosopher, 

E reserved  at  Atliena,  were  Inscribed  on  tablets  of  wood  called  Axonet.  In 
Iter  tiroes  a  similar  mode  of  writing  was  pracdaed  by  the  aborifinal  Bri- 
tons, who  cut  their  letters  upon  aticks,  which  were  most  commonly  squared, 
and  sometimes  formed  into  three  sides ;  consequently  a  single  atick  cod> 
tained  either  four  or  three  linea.  (See  Ezek.  xxxvii.  16.)  The  squares  were 
uaed  for  general  aubjecta,  and  for  stanzas  of  four  lines  in  poetry  ;  the  tri- 
lateral onea  were  adapted  to  triades,  and  for  a  peculiar  kind  of  ancient 
metre,  called  7Vi*an  or  triplet,  and  Englyn  Milvyr,  or  the  warrior*! 
verse.  Several  sticks  with  writing  upon  them  were  put  together,  forming 
a  kind  of  frame,  which  waa  called  Peithynen  or  elucidator ;  and  was  ao 
contrived  that  each  atick  might  ba  tamed  for  the  AuiUlty  of  reading,  the 
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[Part  IV.  Chap.  VIL 


zix.  6t  7.)    Writing  on  palm  and  other  leaves  is  still  prac- 
tbed  in  the  East.^ 

The  other  eastern  nations  made  use  chiefly  of  parchment, 
being  the  thin  skins  of  animals  carefully  dressed.    The  best 

end  of  each  running  out  alternately  on  both  aides  of  the  frame.    The  sub* 
joined  cut 


Is  an  engraved  specimen  of  ancient  British  writmr.  copied  from  Dr.  Fry's 
elegant  work  entitled  Pantographia.  (p.  307.)  The  following  is  a  literal 
reading  in  the  modern  orthography  of  Wales,  with  a  correct  translation : — 

"  Aryv  y  doefh  yw  pwyll : 
Bid  ezain  alltud : 
Cyvnewid  a  haelion : 
Diengid  rhy  wan  eid  rhygadam : 
Enwawg  meiciad  o'  i  voc  : 
Ooiaen  awel  ^'n  nghy  ving : 
Hir  oreistcz  i  ogan  : 
Llawer  car  by  w  i  Indeg." 

TRANSLATION. 

"The  weapon  of  the  wise  is  reason : 
Let  the  exile  be  moving  : 
Commerce  with  generous  ones: 

Let  the  very  feeble  run  awav  ;  let  the  very  powerful  proceed: 
The  swineherd  is  proud  of  his  swine  : 
A  gale  is  almost  ice  in  a  narrow  place : 
Long  penance  to  slander  : 
The  frail  Indcg  has  many  living  relations." 

h.  continuation  of  this  mode  of  writing  may  be  found  in  the  Runic  or  Clog, 
(a  corruption  of  Log)  Almanacks,  which  prevailed  among  the  north<*rn 
nations  of  Europe  so  late  even  as  the  sixteenth  century.  See  a  description 
and  engraving  of  one  in'Dr.  Plot's  Natural  liisiory  of  Staffordshire,  pp. 
418--4a. 

*■  In  the  Sloanian  Library,  there  are  upwards  of  twenty  manuscripts 
written  on  leaves,  written  m  the  Sanskrit,  Burman,  Peguan,  Ceylonese, 
and  other  languages.  (Ayscough's  Catalogue  of  the  Sloane  Library,  pp. 
984— 90JS.)  In  Tanjore  and  other  parts  of  India,  the  palmyra  leaf  is  used. 
(Dr.  G.  Buchanan's  "Christian  Researclies  in  Asia,"  pp.  70,  71.  8vo.  edit.) 
The  common  books  of  the  Burmans,  like  those  of  the  Hindoos,  particu- 
larly of  such  as  inhabit  the  southern  parts  of  India,  are  composed  of  the 
paUnyra  lea(  on  which  the  letters  are  engraved  with  a  stylus.  (Symes's 
Account  of  an  Embassy  to  Ava,  vol.  ii.  p.  409.  6vo.)  In  their  more  elerant 
books,  the  Burmans  write  on  sheets  of  ivory,  or  on  very  fine  white  palmy- 
ra leaves  :  the  ivory  is  stained  black,  and  the  margins  are  ornamented  with 
gilding,  while  the  characters  aie  enamelled  or  gilt.  On  the  palmyra  leaves 
the  characters  are  in  general  of  black  enamel :  and  the  ends  of  the  leaves 
and  martins  are  painted  with  flowers  in  various  bright  colours.  A  hole 
through  both  ends  of  each  leaf  serves  to  connect  the  whole  into  a  volume 
by  means  of  two  strings,  which  also  pass  through  the  two  wooden  boards 
that  serve  for  binding.  In  the  finer  binding  ofthese  kinds  of  books,  the 
boards  are  lacquered ;  the  edges  of  the  leaves  are  cut  smooth  and  gilt, 
and  the  title  is  written  on  the  upper  board.  The  two  boards  are  by  a  knot 
or  jewel  secured  at  a  little  distance  from  the  boards,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
book  from  falling  to  pieces,  but  sufficiently  distant  to  admit  of  the  upper 
leaves  being  turned  back,  while  the  lower  ones  are  read.  The  more  ele- 
gant books  are  in  general  wrapped  up  in  silk  cloth,  and  bound  round  by  a 
garter,  in  which  (he  natives  ingeniously  contrive  to  weave  the  title  of  the 
book.  (Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  iv.  p.  a06. 8vo.  edit.)  The  Ceylonese  some- 
times make  use  of  the  palm  leaf,  but  generally  prefer  that  of  the  Talipot 
tree,  on  account  of  its  superior  breadth  and  thickness.  From  these  leaves, 
which  are  of  immense  size,  they  cut  out  slips  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a 
half  long,  and  about  two  inches  broad.  These  slips  being  smoothed  and 
all  excrescences  pared  off*  with  the  knife,  they  are  rojidy  for  use  without 
any  other  preparation  :  a  fine-pointed  steel  pencil,  like  a  bodkin,  and  set 
io  a  wooden  or  ivory  handle,  ornamented  according  to  the  owner's  taste. 
Is  employed  to  write,  or  rather,  to  engrave,  (heir  characters  on  these  tali- 
pot sups,  which  are  very  thick  and  touglL    In  order  to  render  the  char«c- 


was  made  at  Perffamos,  whence  it  was  called  Charia  Perga- 
mena.  It  is  probable  that  the  Jews  learned  the  use  of  it 
from  them,  ana  that  this  is  what  is  meant  by  a  roil  (Ezra  vi. 
2.),  and  a  roll  of  a  book  (Jer.  xxxvi.  2.),  and  a  aeroli  rolled 
together  (Isa.  xxxiv.  4.) :  for  it  could  not  be  thin  and  weak 
paper,  but  parchment  which  is  of  some  consistency,  that 
was  capable  of  being  thus  rolled  up.  St.  Paul  is  the  only 
person  who  makes  express  mention  of  parchment.  (2  Tim. 
lY.  13.)  In  Job  xix.  24.  and  in  Jer.  xyii.  1.  there  is  mention 
made  of  pens  of  iron,  with  which  they  probably  made  the 
letters,  when  they  engraved  on  lead,*  stone,*  or  other  hard 
substances :  but  for  softer  materials  they,  in  all  probability, 
made  use  of  auills  or  reeds ;  for  we  are  told  of  some  in  the 
tribe  of  Zebulun  who  handled  the  pen  of  the  writer,  (Judff. 
▼.  14.)  David  alludes  to  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer  (Psd. 
xlv.  1.),  and  fiaruch,  as  we  are  told,  wrote  the  words  of 
Jeremiah  with  ink  in  a  book.  (Jer.  xxxvi.  18.)  It  is  highly 
probable  that  several  of  the  prophets  wrote  upon  tablets  of 
wood,  or  some  similar  substance.  (Compare  Isa.  xxx.  8. 
and  Habakkuk  ii.  2.)  Such  tablets,  it  is  well  known,  were 
in  use  long  before  the  time  of  Homer  (who  lived  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  prophet  Isaiah).  Zecha- 
rias,  the  father  of  John  the  Baptist,  wnen  required  to  name 
his  son,  axktd  for  a  writing-table^  wnatxJtef  (Luke  i.  63.) : 
and  such  tablets  were  also  m  use  among  ^e  Romans  and 
other  ancient  nations,  and  are  yet  to  be  seen  in  modem 
Greece,  where  they  are  called  by  the  same  name.^  They 
were  not  finally  disused  in  western  Europe  until  the  four- 
teenth century  of  the  Christian  sera.  They  were,  in  general, 
covered  with  wax,  and  the  writing  was  executed  with  styles 
or  pens,  made  of  gold,  silver,  brass,  iron,  copper,  ivory,  or 
bone,  which  at  one  end  were  pointed  for  the  purpose  of  in^ 
scribing  the  letters,  and  smooth  at  the  other  extremity  for 
the  purpose  of  erasing.'  In  Barbary  the  children,  who  are 
sent  to  school,  write  on  a  smooth  thin  board  slightly  daubed 
over  with  whiting,  which  may  be  wiped  off*  or  renewed  at 
pleasure.  The  Copts,  who  are  employed  by  the  great  men 
of  Egypt  in  keeping  their  accounts,  &c.  make  use  of  a  kind 
ofjpasteboard,  from  which  the  writing  is  occasionally  wiped 
off'^with  a  wet  sponge.  To  this  mode  of  writing  there  is  an 
allusion  in  Neh.  xiii.  14.,  and  especially  in  Num.  v.  23. ; 
where,  in  the  case  of  the  woman  suspected  of  adultery,  who 

ters  more  visible  and  distinct,  they  rub  them  over  with  oil  mixed  with 
pulverized  charcoal,  which  process  also  renders  ihem  so  permanent,  that 
they  never  can  be  effaced.  When  one  slip  is  insufficient  to  contain  all  that 
ihey  intend  to  write  un  any  particular  subject,  the  Ceylonese  string  several 
together  by  passing  a  piece  of  twine  through  them,  and  attach  them  to  a 
board  in  the  same  way  as  we  file  newspapers.  (Percivai's  Account  of  the 
Island  of  Ceylon,  p.  205.)  The  Bramm  manuscripts,  in  Uie  Telioga  lan- 
guage, sent  to  Oxford  from  Fort  St.  George,  are  written  on  the  leaves  of 
the  Ampana,  or  Palma  Malabarica.  In  the  Maldi^e  Islands,  the  natives 
are  said  to  write  on  the  leaves  of  the  Macarciquean,  which  are  a  &thom  and 
a  half  (nine f eft)  long,  and  about  a  foot  broad ;  and  in  otiier  parts  of  the 
East  Indies,  the  leaves  of  the  plantain  tree  are  employed  for  the  same 
purpose. 

«  The  eminent  antlauary,  Montfancon,  informs  us  that  In  1690  he  bong ht 
at  Rome  a  book  wholly  composed  of  lead,  about  four  inches  in  length,  by 
three  inches  in  width,  and  containing  Egyptian  Gnostic  figures  and  unin- 
telligible writing.  Not  only  the  two  pieces  which  formed  the  cover,  but 
also  all  the  leaves  (six  in  number),  the  stick  inserted  into  the  rings  which 
held  the  leaves  together,  the  hinges,  and  the  nails,  were  all  of  lead,  without 
exception.  Anliquiie  Expliqu^-c,  tom.  ii.  p.  378.  It  is  not  known  what  liaB 
become  of  this  curious  article. 

•  "  The  most  ancient  people,  before  the  Invention  of  books  and  before  the 
use  of  sculpture  upon  stones  and  other  small  fragments,  represented  things 
great  and  noble  upon  entire  rocks  and  mountains :  the  custom  was  not  laid 
aside  for  many  ages.  Bemiramis,  to  perpetuate  her  memory,  is  reiwrfed 
to  have  cut  a  whole  rock  into  the  shape  of  herself  Hannibal,  long  after  the 
invention  of  books,  engraved  characters  upon  the  Alpine  rocks,  as  a  testi- 
mony of  his  passage  over  them;  which  cliaracters  were  remaining  about 
two  centuries  ago,  according  to  Paulus  Jovius.  It  appears  particularly  to 
have  been  the  custom  of  the  northern  nations,  fi'om  that  remarkable  in- 
scription meniioned  bv  Saxo,  ^d  several  aces  after  him  delineated  and 
published  by  Olaus  Wormius.  It  vras  inscribed  by  Harold  Hvldeland,  to 
the  memory  of  his  father,  and  was  cut  out  in  the  side  of  a  rock,  in  Runic 
characters,  each  letter  of  the  inscription  being  a  quarter  of  an  ell  long,  and 
the  length  of  the  whole  thirty-four  ells."  (Wise's  Letter  to  Dr.  Mead, 
p.  25.)  The  custom  was  eastern  as  well  as  northern,  as  appears  from  that 
remarkable  instance  which  occurs  in  Captain  Hamilton's  Account  of  the 
East  Indies,  vol.  ii.  p.  941.  The  author,  after  giving  a  short  history  of  the 
successful  attack  which  the  Dutch  niade  upon  the  island  of  Amoy  in  China, 
A.  D.  1645,  adds.  "This  history  is  written  in  large  China  characters  on  the 
face  of  a  smooth  rock,  that  faces  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  may  be 
fairly  seen  as  we  pass  out  and  into  the  harbour.''  Burder's  Oriental  Litera- 
ture, vol.  i.  p.  535. 

«  "At  Karitena,  it  is  still  usual  for  schoolboys  to  have  a  small  clean 
board,  on  which  the  master  writes  the  alphabet,  or  any  other  le.s-son, 
which  he  Intends  his  scholars  to  read.  As  soon  as  one  lesson  is  finished, 
the  writing  is  marked  out  or  scraped  out ;  and  the  board  may  thus  be  ron> 
tinually  employed  for  writing  new  lessons.  Not  only  does  this  instrument 
harmonize  m  its  use  with  the  writing-table  mentioned  in  Luke  i.  63. ;  but 
the  Greeks  call  it  by  the  very  same  name,  ■•«•'»» •J'o v. '»    Rev.  John  Hart- 


%u\>  «-••  (7cika  <^«ui  Ik  vj    mo    tcij    oaiijo    ij«iiic,    "  "«~"»  ■>".  »*c»,    wviiii    >•»•»- 

ley's  Tour  in  Greece,  in  1*K  (Missionary  Register,  May,  1830.  pp.  231, 232.) 

•  On  this  subject  and  on  the  substances  generally  employed  for  writing, 

both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  see  an  Introduction  to  tlie  Study  of  Bib- 
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^  to  take  an  oath  ofeuning^  it  is  «aid  that  the  priest  shall 

werUe  the  curses  in  a  bookj  and  blot  them  out  with  the  bitter 
tco/er.  It  appears  that  these  maledictions  were  written  with 
a  kind  of  ink  prepared  for  the  purpose,  without  any  calx  of 
iron  or  other  material  that  could  make  a  permanent  dye; 
and  were  Uien  washed  off  the  parchment  into  the  water 
which  the  woman  was  obliged  to  drink :  so  that  she  drank 
the  very  words  of  the  execration.  The  ink  used  in  the  East 
is  almost  all  of  this  kind ;  a  wet  sponge  will  completely 
obliterate  the  finest  of  their  writings. i  The  ink  was  carried 
in  an  implement,  termed  by  our  translators  an  inkhom,  which 
was  stuck  into  the  girdle  (Ezek.  ix.  2,  3.),  as  it  stili  is  in 
the  Levant.^ 

Epitdles  or  Letters,  which  are  included  under  the  same 
Hebrew  word  with  Books  (viz.  noo,  sePHea),  are  very  rarely 
mentioned  in  the  earlier  ages  of  antiquity.  The  first  notice 
of  an  epistle  in  the  Sacreid  Writings  occurs  in  2  Sam.  xi. 
14.:  but  aflerwards  they  are  more  frequently  mentioned. 
In  the  East,  letters  are  to  this  day  commonly  sent  unsealed : 
but,  when  they  are  sent  to  persons  of  distmction,  they  are 
placed  in  a  raluable  ^urse,  which  is  tied,  closed  over  with 
clay  or  wax,  and  then  stamped  with  a  signet.    The  same 

fractice  obtained  in  ancient  times.  See  Isa.  viii.  6.  xxix. 
1.  (marginal  rendering),  Neh.  vi.  5.  Job  xxxviii.  14. 
The  book  which  was  shown  to  the  apostle  John  (Rev.  y.  1. 
Ti.  1,  2,  &c.)  was  sealed  with  seven  seals,  which  unusual 
number  seems  to  have  been  affixed,  in  'Srder  to  intimate  the 
fireat  importance  and  secrecy  of  the  matters  therein  contained. 
The  most  ancient  epistles  begin  and  end  without  either 
salutation  or  farewefl ;  but  under  the  Persian  monarchy  it 
was  very  prolix.  It  is  given  in  an  abridged  form  in  Ezra 
ly.  7 — 10.  and  v.  7.  The  apostles,  in  their  epistles,  used 
the  salutation  customary  among  the  Greeks,  but  they  omitted 
the  usual  farewell  (x^upm)  at  me  close,  and  adopted  a  bene- 
diction more  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  When  Paul  dictated  his  letters  (as  he  most  fre- 
quently did),  he  wrojLe  the  benediction  at  the  close  with  his 
own  hand.    See  an  instance  in  2  Thess.  iii.  17. ' 

Books  being  written  on  parchment  and  similar  flexible 
materials,  were  rolled  round  a  stick  or  cylinder ;  and  if  they 
were  very  long,  round  two  cylinders,  from  the  two  extremi- 
ties. Usually,  the  writing  was  only  on  the  inside.  The 
writing  on  Ezekiel's  roll  (Ezek.  ii.  9, 10.)  being  on  both 
sides,  indicated  that  the  prophecy  would  be  long.^  The 
leader  unrolled  the  book  to  the  place  which  he  wanted, 
mim^dtc  T9  fi£hM,  and  rolled  it  up  again,  when  he  had  read 
it,  nfv^^  TO  jgiCAisy  (Luke  iv.  17 — ^20.) ;  whence  the  name 
rhio  {ueQilum),  a  volume^  or  thing  rolled  up.  (Psal.  xl.  7. 
Isa.  xxxiv.  4.  Ezek.  ii.  9.  2  Kmgs  xix.  14.  Ezra  vi.  2.) 
The  leaves  thus  rolled  round  the  stick,  and  bound  with  a 
string,  could  be  easUy  sealed.  (Isa.  xxix.  11.  Dan.  xii.  4. 
Rev.  v.  1.  vi.  7.)  Tnose  books  which  were  inscribed  on 
tablets  of  wood,  lead,  brass,  or  ivory,  were  connected  toge- 
ther by  rings  at  the  back,  through  which  a  rod  was  passed 
to  carry  them  by.  In  Palestine,  when  persons  are  reading 
privately  in  a  book,  **  they  usually  go  on,  reading  aloud  with 
a  kind  of  singing  voice,  moving  their  heads  and  bodies  in 
time,  and  making  a  monotonous  cadence  at  regular  intervals, 
— ^thus  giving  emphasis;  although  not  such  an  emphasis, 
pliant  to  the  sense,  as  would  please  an  English  ear.  Very 
ofien  they  seem  to  read  without  perceiving  the  sense ;  and 
to  be  pleased  with  themselves,  melrely  because  they  can  go 
through  the  mechanical  act  of  reading  in  any  way."    This 

fractice  may  enable  us  to  *'  understand  how  it  was  that 
^hilip  should  hear  at  what  passage  in  Isaiah  the  Ethiopian 
Eunuch  was  reading,  before  he  was  invited  to  come  up  and 
ait  with  him  in  the  chariot.    (Acts  viii.  30,  31.)    The 

1  ITanDer*s  Observationa,  vol.  HiM>.  127.    Dr.  A.  Clarke  oo  Num.  ▼.  23. 

«  Emeraon's  Lettera  from  the  JE^ean,  toL  ii.  p.  64.  "Thia  implemenl 
is  one  of  conaiderabio  aotiquiiy ;  it  ia  common  throoghont  the  Levant,  and 
we  met  with  U  often  in  the  houaea  of  the  Greeka.  To  one  end  of  a  long 
braaa  tube  for  holding  pena  is  attached  the  liule  case  containing  the  moiat- 
ened  aepia  uaed  for  ink,  which  ia  cloaed  with  a  lid  and  anan,  and  the  whole 
alaek  with  much  importance  in  the  atrdle.  Thia  ia,  without  doubt,  the 
inat rnment  borne  bv  the  individual,  whom  Ezekiel  mentiona  aa  one  man 
clothed  in  linen,  with  a  toriter't  inkhom  by  his  eide.  (EzelL  Iz.  2.)"  Ibid, 
p.  64.  note. 

*  Jabn's  ArcbeoL  Hebr.  hj  Mr.  Upham,  M88t  89.  Pareau,  Antiq.  Hebr 
pp.  426--42a 

•  In  the  roonasterr  of  MegaapekUon,  in  Greece,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hartley 
obaerved  (wo  beautiful  rolla  of  Uie  same  deacription  with  that  mentioned  in 
Ezek.  ii.  9.  10.,  and  containing  the  Utursiea  of  St  Chryaostom  and  that 
attributed  by  the  Greeks  to  Su  James.  "You  began  to  read  by  unfolding, 
and  you  continued  to  read  and  unfold,  till  at  last  you  arrived  at  the  atick  to 
wfaich  the  roU  was  attached.  Then  you  turned  the  parchment  round,  and 
continued  to  read  on  the  other  side  of  tl)^  roll ;  folding  it  gradually  up, 
until  you  completed  the  Lituiigy.  Thua  it  was  written  within  and  without." 
Baitley'a  Bewttrchea  In  Ortece,  p.  238. 


Eunuch,  though  probably  reading  to  himself,  and  not  par- 
ticulariy  designing  to  be  heard  ov  his  attendants,  would 
read  loud  enough  to  be  understood  by  a  person  at  some  dis- 
tance." * 

2.  Though  the  art  of  Carving  or  Engraving  was  not  in- 
vented by  the  Hebrews,  yet  that  it  was  cultivated  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  is  evident  not  only  from  the  cherubim  which 
were  deposited  first  in  the  tabernacle  and  afterwards  in  Solo- 
mon's temple,  but  from  the  lions,  which  were  on  esch  side 
of  his  throne  (1  Kings  x.  20.),  and  from  the  description 
which  Isaiah  (xliv.  iS — 17.)  has  given  us  of  the  manner  in 
which  idols  were  manufactured. 

3.  By  whomsoever  Painting  was  invented,  this  art  ap- 
pears to  have  made  some  progress  in  the  more  advanced 
periods  of  the  Jewish  polity.  In  Ezek.  xxiii.  14,  15.  men- 
tion is  made  of  men  portrayed  upon  the  wall,  the  images  of 
the  Chaldeans  portrayed  with  vermilion,  girded  with  girdUs 
upon  their  bins,  exceeding  in  dyed  aitirt  upon  their  heads,  aU 
of  them  princes  to  hok  to.  Jeremiah  mentions  apartments 
which  were  painttd  with  vermilion,  (xxii.  14.)  But  as  all 
pictures  were  forbidden  by  the  Mosaic  law,  as  well  as 
images  (Lev.  xxvi.  1.  Num.  xxxiii.  52.),  it  is  most  pro- 
babic  that  these  pictures  were  copied  by  the  Jews  from  some 
of  their  heathen  neighbours,  after  they  had  been  corrupted 
by  intercourse  with  them. 

4.  The  art  of  Music  was  cultivated  with  great  ardour  by 
the  Hebrews,  who  did  not  confine  it  to  sacred  purposes,  but 
introduced  it  upon  all  special  and  solemn  occasions,  such  as 
entertaining  their  friends,  public  festivals, and  the  like:  thns 
Laban  tells  Jacob  that  if  he  had  known  of  his  leaving  him, 
he  would  have  sent  him  away  with  mirth  and  with  songs,  with 
tabret  and  with  harp.  (Gen.  xxxi.  27.)  Isaiah  says,  that 
the  harp  and  the  viol,  the  tabret  and  pipe,  are  in  their  Yeasts 
(Isa.  V.  12.) ;  and,  to  express  the  cessation  of  these  feasts^ 
he  says,  the  mirth  oftabrets  ceaseth,  the  joy  of  the  harp  ceaselh, 
(Isa.  xxiv.  8.^  It  was  also  the  custom  at  the  coronation  of 
kings.  (2  Chron.  xxiii.  13.)  And  it  was  the  usual  manner 
of  expressing  their  mirth  upon  their  receiving  good  tidings 
of  victory,  and  upon  the  triumphal  returns  of  their  generals, 
as  may  be  seen  m  Judg.  xi.  34.  and  1  Sam.  xviii.  6.  That 
music  and  dancing  were  used  among  the  Jews  at  their  feasts 
in  latter  ages,  may  be  inferred  from  the  parable  of  the  prodi- 
gal son.  (Luke  xv.  25.)  Besides  their  sacred  music,  the 
Hebrew  monarchs  had  their  private  music.  Asaph  was 
master  of  David's  royal  band  ot  musicians.  It  appears  that 
in  the  temple-service  female  musicians  were  admitted  as 
well  as  males,  and  that  in  general  they  were  the  daughters 
of  Levites.  Heman  had  fourteen  sons  and  three  daughters 
who  were  skilled  in  music ;  and  Ezra,  when  enumerating 
those  who  returned  with  him  from  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
reckons  two  hundred  singing  men  and  singing  women. 
The  Chaldee  paraphrast  on  Eccles.  ii.  8.,  where  Solomon 
says  that  he  had  men  singers  and  women  singers^  understands 
it  of  singing  women  of  the  temple. 

In  the  tabernacle  and  the  temple,  the  Levites  (both  men 
and  women)  were  the  lawful  musicians ;  but  on  other  occa- 
sions the  Jews  were  at  liberty  to  use  any  musical  instru- 
ments, with  the  exception  of  the  silver  trumpets,  which  were 
to  be  sounded  only  by  the  priests,  on  .'pertain  solemn  and 
public  occasions.     (Num.  x.  1 — 10.) 

The  invention  of  musical  instruments  is  ascribed  to  Jubal. 
(Gen.  iv.  21.)  The  following  are  the  principal  Musical 
Instruments  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  W  ritings  :^ — 

(10  Pulsatile  Insiruments.-^These  were  three  in  number, 
viz.  The  tabret,  the  cymbal,  and  the  sistrum. 

i.  The  Tabret,  Tabor,  or  Timbrel,  i^n  (tmph),  was  com- 
posed of  a  circular  hoop,  either  of  wood  or  brass,  which  was 
covered  with  a  piece  ot  skin  tensely  drawn  and  hung  round 
with  small  bells.  It  was  held  in  the  left  hand,  and  beaten 
to  notes  of  music  with  the  right.  After  the  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea,  Miriam  the  sister  of  Moses  took  a  timorel,  and 
began  to  play  and  dance  with  the  women  (Exod,  xv.  20.): 
in  like  manner  the  daughter  of  Jephlhah  came  to  meet  her 
father  with  timbrels  and  dances,  after  he  had  discomfited 
and  subdued  the  Ammonites.  (Judg.  xi.  34.)  The  ladies 
in  the  East,  to  this  day,  dance  to  the  sound  of  this  instru- 
ment. The  earliest  notice  of  the  tabret  occurs  in  Gen. 
xxxi.  27. 

ii.  The  CymbaL  SxSx  fTs<i.Ts«L),  Psal,  cl.  5.  consisted 
of  two  large  and  broad  plates  of  brass,  of  a  convex  form ; 

»  JoweU's  Chriatian  Reaearchea  in  Syria,  p.  121. 

•  For  aome  reinartca  on  the  titlea  of  ceruin  Paalnu^  which  are  aappoaed 
to  have  been  derived  cither  from  musical  instruineiiis  or  the  tunes  to  wliich 
they  were  tuug,  aee  part  1.  chap.  iii.  sect  ii.  SvL  ir^frci. 
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which,  beingr  struck  against  each  other,  made  a  hollow  ring- 
ing sound.*  They  form,  in  our  days,  a  part  of  every  military 
band. 

iii.  The  Sistrum^  o^p^jo  (mcnacnoim),  which  in  our  ver- 
sion of  2  Sam.  vi.  5.  is  misrendered  eomeU^  was  a  rod  of 
iron  bent  into  an  oval  or  oblong  shape,  ^r  square  at  two  cor- 
ners and  curved  at  the  others,  and  hirnished  with  a  number 
of  moveable  rings;  so  that,  when  shaken  or  struck  with 
another  rod  of  iron,  it  emitted  ihe  sound  desired. 

(3.)  Wind  Instruments, — Six  of  these  are  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures,  viz.  The  organ,  the  flute  and  hautboy,  dulci- 
mer, horn,  and  trumpet. 

i.  The  Organ ^  ^jp  ^ooes),  is  frequently  mentioned  in. the 
Old  Testament,  and  its  invention  is  ascribed  to  Jubal  in 
Gen.  iv.  21. ;  but  it  cannot  have  been  like  our  modem  organs. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  kind  of  flute,  at  first  composed 
of  one  or  two,  but  afterwards  of  about  seven  pipes,  made  of 
reeds  of  unequal  length  and  thickness,  whicn  were  joined 
together.  It  corresponded  most  nearly  to  the  ^fiyli  or'pipe 
01  Pan  among  the  Greeks. 

ii.  iii.  The  h^^n  fcHCLiL),  and  the  apj  (weKes),  which  our 
translators  have  rendered  j^epeff,  are  supposed  to  have  been  the 
flute  and  hautboy. 

iv.  The  n«ji0ciD  (suMPimiaH),  or  Dulcimer  (Dan.  iii.  6.), 
was  a  wind  instrument  made  of  reeds ;  by  the  Syrians  called 
Sambonjah^  by  the  Greeks  ^a/aCwuj  and  by  the  Italians  Zdm- 
fH^na. 

v.  The  Horn  or  Crooked  Trumpet  was  a  very  ancient  in- 
strument, made  of  the  horns  of  oxen  cut  off  at  the  smaller 
extremity.  In  progress  of  Ume  ram*s  horns  were  used  for 
the  same  purpose.    It  was  chiefly  used  in  war. 

vi.  The  form  of  the  straight  Trumpet  is  well  known :  it 
was  used  by  the  priests  (Num.  x.  8.  1  Chron.  xv.  24.)  both 
on  extraordinary  occasions  (Num.  x.  10.),  and  also  m  the 
daily  service  of  the  temple.  (2  Chron.  vii.  6.  xxix.  26.)  In 
time  of  peace,  when  the  people  or  the  rulers  were  to  be  con- 
vened together,  this  trumpet  was  blown  softly :  but  when  the 
camps  were  to  move  forward,  or  the  people  were  to  march  to 
war,  it  was  sounded  with  a  cleeper  note. 

(3.)  Stringed  Instruments. — ^These  were  the  harp  and  the 


i.  The  Harp^  •tmz  (kwour),  seems  to  have  resembled  that 
in  modem  use :  it  was  the  most  ancient  of  all  musical  instm- 
ments.  (Gen.  iv.  21.)  It  had  ten  strings,  and  was  played  by 
David  with  the  hand  (1  Sam.  xvi.  23.) ;  but  Josephus'  says, 
that  it  was  played  upon  or  strack  with  a  plectrum. 

iL  The  Psaltery  Vaj  (NtfBtfL),  obtained  its  name  from  its 
nsemblanoe  to  a  Dottle  or  flagon :  it  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
Psalms  of  David,  and  the  invention  of  it  is  ascribed  to  the 
Phcenicians.  In  Psal.  xxxiii.  2.  and  cxliv.  9.  it  is  called  a 
ten^stringed  mstrumeni^  but  in  Psal.  xcii.  3.  it  is  distinguish- 
ed from  the  latter.  Josephus'  says,  that  it  had  twelve 
soonds  (or  strings),  and  was  stmck  or  played  upon  by  the 
fingers.^ 

fiflfects  the  most  astonishing  are  attributed  in  the  Scrip- 
tores  to  the  Hebrew  music,  of  the  nature  of  which  we  know 
but  very  little.  Several  examples  are  recorded,  in  the  sacred 
history,  of  the  power  and  charms  of  music  to  sweeten  the 
temper,  to  compose*  and  allay  the  passions  of  the  mind,  to 
revive  the  drooping  spirits,  and  to  dissipate  melancholy.  It 
had  this  effect  on  Saul,  when  David  played  to  him  on  his 
harp.  (1  Sam.  xvi.  16.  23.)  And  when  Elisha  was  desired 
by  Jehoshaphat  to  tell  him  what  his  success  aga.inst  the  king 
of  Moab  would  be,  the  prophet  required  a  minstrel  to  be 
brought  unto  him ;  and  when  he  played,  it  is  said  that  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him  (2  Kings  iii.  15.) ;  not  that 
the  gift  of  prophecy  was  the  natural  enect  of  music,  but  the 
meaning  is,  that  music  disposed'  the  organs,  the  humours, 
and  in  short  the  whole  mind  and  spirit  of  the  prophet,  to 
receive  these  supernatural  impressions. 

(4.)  Dancing  was  an  ordinary  concomitant  of  music 
among  the  Jews.  Sometimes  it  was  used  on  a  religious 
account :  thus  Miriam  with  her  women  glorified  God  (after 
the  deliverance  from  the  Effyptians),  in  dances  as  well  as 
songs  (Exod.  xv.  20.),  and  David  danced  after  the  ark. 
(2  Sam.  vi.  16.)  It  was  a  thing  common  at  the  Jewish  feasts 
(Judg.  xxi.  19.  21.)  and  in  public  triumphs  (Judg.  xi.  34), 
and  at  all  seasons  of  mirth  and  rejoicing.  (Psal.  xxx.  11. 
Jer.  xxxi.  4.  13.  Luke  xv.  25.)    The  idolatrous  Jews  made 

t  Joseph  an,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  vU.  c.  12. 

»  Am.  Jud.  lib.  vii.  c.  12.  «  Ibid. 

«  Calmet,  Dissertation  surles  Instrmnena  de  Musique  des  Hebreui,pre- 
llzed  to  his  Commentary  on  the  Psalois.  Jahn,  Archaeologia  Bibiica,  fS  H 
—96.    Brown's  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  vol.  i.  pp.  316—321. 


it  a  part  of  their  worship  which  they  paid  to  the  golden  calf. 
(Exod.  xxxii.  19.^  The  Amalekites  danced  ailer  their  vie 
tory  atZiklag  (I8am.  xxx.  16.),  and  Job  makes  it  part  of 
the  character  of  the  prosperous  wicked  (that  is,  of  those 
who,  placing  all  their  nappiness  in  the  enjoyments  of  sense, 
forget  God  and  religion),  that  their  children  dance.  (Job 
XXI.  11.)  The  dancing  of  the  profligate  Herodias^s  daughter 
pleased  Herod  so  highly,  that  he  promised  to  give  her  what- 
ever she  asked,  and  accordingly,  at  her  desire,  and  in  compli- 
ment to  her,  he  commanded  Jonn  the  Baptist  to  be  beheaaed 
in  prison.  (Matt.  xiv.  6—8.)  Most  probably  it  resembled 
the  voluptuous  perfoimancea  of  the  dancing  girls  who  still 
exhibit  in  the  East.* 


SECTION  III. 

ON  THE  LrrERATURS  AND  SCIENCES  Or  THE  HEBREWS. 

I.  Schools."-^  On  the  schools  of  the  prophets  in  particular.—VL 
JippeUation  gitten  to  the  Jewish  doctors  or  teachers. — ^III. 
Their  method  of  teaching's — TV.  Studies  of  the  Jevsj-»\. 
History. — 2.  Poetry.—S.  Oratory."^.  JEthics. — 5.  Physics. 
— 6*  ArithmeHc."-^!,  J^fathematics. — 8.  .^^IroRomy^— 9.  As' 
trology^ — 10.  Surveyingr^li,  J^echanic  Arts. — 12.  6t«- 
^aphy. 

1.  Schools  have  ever  been  considered  among  polished 
nations  as  the  chief  support  of  states :  in  them  are  formed 
the  ministers  of  religion,  judges,  and  magistrates,  as  well  as 
the  people  at  large :  ana  there  are  taught  religion,  lawsi 
history,  and  all  those  sciences,  the  knowledge  of  which  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  well-being  of  nations,  and 
to  the  comfort  of  private  life.  The  Jewish  writers  pretend 
that  from  the  earliest  ages  there  have  been  schools ;  and  that, 
before  the  Deluge,  they  were  under  the  direction  of  the  patri- 
archs :  but  these  notions  have  long  since  been  deservedly 
rejected  for  want  of  authority. 

Although  the  Hebrews  confined  their  pursuits  to  agricul- 
ture and  Sie  management  of  cattle,  yet  we  have  no  reason  to 
conclude  that  they  were  a  nation  of  ignorant  rustics.  Of  that 
which  most  concerns  man  to  know^ — their  religious  and  moral 
duties, — they  could  not  be  ignorant,  since  the  father  of  every 
family  was  bound  to  teach  the  laws  of  Moses  to  his  children. 
(Deut.  xxxii.  6.  Psal.  Ixxvii.  5.)  We  have,  however,  no 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  schools,  strictly  so  called, 
earlier  than  the  time  of  Samuel :  and  as  the  Scriptures  do 
not  mention  the  schools  of  the  prophets^  before  him  who  was 
both  a  judge  and  a  prophet  in  Israel,  we  may  venture  to  as- 
cribe those  schools  to  him.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
almost  total  cessation  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy  under  the 
ministry  of  Eli,  and  the  degeneracy  of  the  priesthood,  first 
occasioned  the  institution  of  these  seminaries,  for  the  better 
education  of  those  who  were  to  succeed  in  the  sacred  minis- 
try. From  1  Sam.  x.  5.  10.  xix.  20.  2  Kings  ii.  5.  and  xxii. 
14.,  it  appears  that  the  schools  of  the  prophets  were  first 
erected  in  the  cities  of  the  Levites ;  whicn  for  the  more  con- 
venient instruction  of  the  people  were  dispersed  throuijh  the 
several  tribes  of  Israel.  In  tnese  places  convenient  edifices 
were  built  for  the  abode  of  the  prophets  and  their  disciples, 
who  were  thence  termed  the  Sons  of  the  Prophets;  over  whom 
presided  some  venerable  and  divinely-inspired  prophet,  who 
IS  called  their  father.  ^2  Kings  ii.  12.)  Samuel  was  one, 
and,  perhaps,  the  first  ot  those  fathers  (1  Sam.  xix.  20.),  and  . 
Elijah  was  another  (2  Kings  ii.  12.),  who  was  succeeded  by 
Elisha  in  this  office.  (2  Kmgs  vi.  1.)  The  sons  of  the  pro- 
phets lived  together  in  a  society  or  community  (2  Kings  iv. 
38.)  ;  they  were  instructed  in  the  knowledge  ot  the  law,  and 
of  the  principles  of  their  religion,  as  well  as  in  the  sacred 
art  of  psalmody,  or  (as  it  is  termed  in  1  Sam.  x.  5.  and 
1  Chron.  xxv.  1.  7.)  prophesying  with  harps,  psalteries,  and 
cymbals.  At  the  conclusion  of  their  lectures  and  religiow 
exercises,  they  were  accustomed  to  eat  together  with  their 
masters.  Calmet  is  of  opinion  that  these  schools  subsisted 
until  the  Babylonish  capUvitv :  and  it  should  seem  that  the 
captives  resorted  to  such  establishments,  to  hear  the  prophets, 
when  there  were  any,  in  the  places  where  they  resided. 
Ezekiel  relates  various  conversations  which  he  had  with  the 
elders  of  Israel  who  came  to  consult  him :  the  people  also 
assembled  about  him,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
• 

>  Came'8  LeUert  flrom  ihe  Easti  p.  166.  ParMQ,  Antiq.  Bebnr.  p.  4Mi 
Home's  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  vol.  iL  pp.  339|  310. 
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him  and  beinj^  instructed  by  him ;  bat  they  were  not  yenr 
careful  to  reduce  his  instructions  to  practice.  (Ezek.  viii.  1. 
xiT.  1.  XX.  1.)  It  is  not  improbable  that  from  the  schools  of 
the  prophets  God  chose  such  persons  as  he  deemed  fit  to 
exercise  the  prophetic  office,  and  to  make  known  his  will  to 
the  people.  The  greater  prophets  employed  these  scholars 
or  jonng  prophets  to  carry  prophetic  messages.  In  2  Kings 
ix.  I.,  Eiisha  sent  one  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  to  anomt 
Jehu  king  of  Israel :  and  in  1  Kings  xx.  15.,  the  young  pro- 
phet, who  was  sent  to  reprove  Ahab  for  sparing  Ben-Haaad, 
king  of  Syria,  is  by  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  called  one  of  the 
sons  or  disciples  of  the  prophets.  Hence  Amos  relates  it  as 
an  unusual  circumstance,  tnat  he  was  no  prophet^  not  one  of 
those  distinguished  men  who  presided  over  these  seminaries, 
'^neUheraprophet'*98onj  educated  from  his  youtli  in  the  schools 
of  the  propnets ;  but  that  he  was  an  htrdiman  and  a  gatherer 
of  sycamore  fruii<f  who  did  not  pursue  the  studies  and  mode  of 
uving  peculiar  to  the  prophets,  when  the  Lord  took  him  as  he 
wasfoUauMnr  ihefloek^  and  commanded  him  to  go#and  pro- 
phesy onto  his  people  Israel.  (Amos  vii.  14, 15.)^  To  the 
schools  of  the  prophets  succeeded  the  synago^es ;  but  it 
appears  that  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  eminent  Jewish 
doctors  had  their  separate  schools ;  as  Gam^aliel,  the  preceptor 
of  Su  Paul,  and  probably  also  Tyrannus. 

U.  Various  Appellations  were  anciently  given  to  learned 
men.  Among  the  Hebrews  they  were  denominated  o^osn 
^HOKaMiM),  as  among  the  Greeks  they  were  called  ^c^,  that 
IS,  wiac  men.  In  the  time  of  Christ,  the  common  appellative 
for  men  of  that  description  was  y^fAfAmtu^^  in  the  Hebrew 
^oiD  fsopH^),  a  scribe.  They  were  addressed  by  the  hono- 
Tsry  uUe  of  Rtttibi  an,  >an  (aos,  iuibbi\  that  is,  greai  or  master. 
The  Jews,  in  imitation  of  the  GreeKs,  had  their  seven  wise 
men,  who  were  called  Eabboni,  pi.  Gamaliel  was  one  of 
the  number.  They  called  themselves  the  children  of  wis- 
dom ;  expressions  which  correspond  very  nearly  to  the  Greek 
^aa^cpoc*  (Matt  xi.  19.  Luke  vii.  35.^  The  heads  of  sects 
were  called /iz/A^r*  TMatt.  xxiii.  9.),  and  the  disciples,  o^iic'Tn 
(tolhudim),  were  denominated  sons  or  children.'  The  Jew- 
ish teachers,  at  least  some  of  them,  had  private  lecture-rooms, 
but  they  also  taught  and  disputed  in  synagogues,  in  temples, 
and,  in  fact,  wherever  they  could  find  an  audience.  The 
method  of  these  teachers  was  the  same  with  that  which  pre- 
v^ed  among[  the  Greeks.  Any  disciple  who  chose  might 
propose  Questions,  upon  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  teachers 
to  remark  and  give  their  opinions.  (Luke  ii.  46.)  The 
teachers  were  not  invested  with  their  functions  by  any  formal 
act  of  the  church  or  of  the  civil  authority ;  they  were  self- 
constituted.  They  received  no  other  salary  than  some  volun- 
tary present  from  the  disciples,  which  was  called  an  honorary^ 
'tifiuij  BONORARiuM.  (1  Tim.  v.  17.)  They  acquired  a  subsist- 
ence in  the  main  by  the  exercise  of  some  art  or  handicraft. 
According  to  the  Talmudists  they  were  bound  to  hold  no 
conversation  with  women,  and  to  refuse  to  sit  at  table  with 
^e  lower  class  of  people.  (John  iv.  27.  Matt  ix.  1 1.)  The 
subjects  on  which  they  taught  were  numerous,  commonly 
intricate,  and  of  no  great  consequence;  of  which  there  are 
abundant  examples  in  the  Talmud. < 
lU.  After  the  Jews  became  divided  into  the  two  great 

*  Calmetf  Disaertation  sur  let  Ecolet  des  Ilebreux,  Diasert.  torn.  i.  pp. 
372— 07a.,  and  Dictionary,  voce  Schoola.  Btillingfleel's  Ori^nes  PacriB,  pp. 
sa-lOl.  8th  edition,  Baanage'a  Hiat.  of  the  Jewa,  pp.  410,  411.  Witsii  Mia- 
celUnea  Sacra,  lib.  i.  c.  10-  f  10.  p.  79.  Bp.  Story'a  Eaaay  concerning  the 
Nature  of  the  Priesthood,  pp.  39—42. 

•  "  It  was  anciently  the  cuatom  of  preceptors  to  addreaa  their  pupils  by 
the  title  of  aon*;  thus,  the  disciplea  of  the  prophets  are  called  the  9ons  of 
the  propheU.  (1  Kings  xx.  36.  2  Kioffs  ii.  3.  kv.  38  )  St.  Paul  styles  Timothy 
his  mm.  (1  Tim.  i.  2.  2  Tim.  i.  2.)  St.  John  styles  those,  to  whom  his  first 
eptaile  was  aent,  his  children  (ii.  1.  v.  21.) ;  and  thus  the  royal  sage  (Prov. 
L  8.)  addresses  his  young  hearers,  exhorting  them  not  to  contemn  the 
adriee  and  admonition  of  their  parents ;  because  obedience  to  parents  is  a 
duty,  second  only  in  importance  to  obedience  to  God."  Hoiden's  Transla- 
tJon  of  Proverba,  p.  88. 

>  A  snrt  of  academical  degree  was  conferred  on  the  pupils  In  the  Jewish 
seminaries,  which,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  were  established 
at  Babylon  and  Tiberias,  and  of  which  Basnace  has  given  a  copious  account 
in  his  History  of  the  Jews,  boolt  ▼.  c.  5.  pp.  410—414.  (London,  ITOa  folio.) 
The  circumstances  attending  the  conferring  of  this  degree  are  described 
by  Mairoonides  (Jadnhazaka,  lib.  vi.  4  )  as  followa :— 1.  The  candidate  for 
the  degree  was  examined,  both  in  respect  to  his  moral  character  and  his 
literary  acquisitiooa  2.  Having  undergone  this  exaniination  with  approba- 
tion, the  disciple  then  ascenHed  an  elevated  seat  Matt,  xxiii.  2.  3.  A  writ* 
ing  tablet  was  presented  to  him,  to  sisnify,  that  he  should  write  down  his 
acquisitions,  since  they  might  escape  from  his  memory,  and,  without  being 
written  down,  be  lost.  4.  A  key  was  presented,  to  signify  that  he  might 
now  open  to  others  the  treasures  of  knowleriire.  (Luhe  xi.  G2.)  6.  Hands 
were  laid  upon  him ;  a  cnstoro  derived  from  Num.  xxvii.  18.  6.  A  certain 
power  or  anihoriiy  was  conferred  upon  him,  probably  to  be  exercised 
over  his  own  disciples.  7.  Finally,  he  was  saluted  in  the  school  of  Tibe. 
riaa,  wiUi  the  titie  of  Rabbit  3^  in  the  school  of  Babylon,  with  that  of 
MoMter,  to  (Jatan's  Aiehnokitia  Bibltea,  by  Mr  Uoham.  10&) 
OL.  II.  ^  A  2 


sects  of  Saddttcees  and  Pharisees,  each  sect  had  its  separate 
school.  The  Method  of  teaching  in  these  schools  may  be 
easily  collected  from  the  Gospels  and  Acts.  The  Doctors  or 
Teachers  generally  sat.  Thus  our  Lord  sat  down  previously  to 
delivering  his  sermon  on  the  mount  (Matt  v.  1.) ;  as  Gama- 
liel also  did  in  his  school.  (Actsxxii.  3.)  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  Jewish  teachers,  like  the  Greek  philosophers,  were 
accustomed  to  have  their  disciples  around  them,  wherever 
they  went,  and  to  discourse,  as  occasion  arose,  on  things 
either  human  or  divine.  In  this  way  our  Lord  delivered 
some  of  his  most  interesting  instructions  to  his  apostles. 
Allusions  to  this  practice  occur  in  Matt.  iv.  20.  x.  38.  xvi. 
24.  Mark  i.  18.  xvi.  24.  The  Pupils  generally  sat  below 
their  preceptors.  Sn  Paul  tells  the  Jewa  that  he  sat  or 
studied  at  tlie  feet  of  Gamaliel.  (Acts  xxii.  3.)  Philo  relati^s 
that  the  children  of  the  Essenes  sat  at  the  feet  of  their  mas- 
ters, who  interpreted  the  law,  and  explainexi  its  figurative 
sense,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  philosophers.  The 
author  of  the  commentary  on  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, published  under  the  name  of  St.  Ambrose,  says,  on 
ch.  xiv.,  that  the  Jewish  rabbins  sat  on  elevated  chairs ;  while 
scholars  who  had  made  the  greatest  proficiency  sat  on  benches 

1'ust  below  them,  and  the  junior  pupils  sat  on  the  ground  on 
lassocks.  But  in  the  Talmud,^  it  is  stated  Uiat  the  maateis 
sat  down  while  the  scholars  stood.* 

IV .  The  Jews  did  not  become  distinguished  for  their  intel- 
lectual acquirements  before  the  time  of  David,  and  especially 
of  Solomon,  who  is  said  to  have  surpassed  all  others  in  wis- 
dom ;  a  circumstance  which  was  tne  jppround  of  ^e  many 
visits  which  were  paid  to  him  by  distinguished  foreigners. 
( 1  Kings  V.  9 — 12.)  His  example,  which  was  truly  an  illus- 
trious one,  was,  beyond  question,  imitated  by  other  kings. 
The  literature  of  the  Hebrews  was  limited  chiefly  to  religion, 
the  history  of  their  nation,  poetry,  philosophy,  ethics,  and' 
natural  history ;  on  which  last  suoiect  Solomon  wrote  many 
treatises,  no  longer  extant.  The  Hebrews  made  but  little 
progress  in  science  and  literature  after  the  time  of  Solomon. 
Durmg  their  captivity,  it  is  true,  they  acquired  many  foreign 
notions,  with  which  they  had  not  been  previously  acquainted : 
and  they,  subsequently,  bonowed  much,  both  of  truth  and 
of  falsehood,  from  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks.  The  author 
of  the  book  of  Wisdom,  with  some  others  of  the  Jewish 
writers,  has  made  pretty  good  use  of  the  Greek  philosophy. 
It  is  clear,  notwithstanaing  this,  that  the  Jews  alter  the  cap- 
tivity fell  below  their  ancestors  in  respect  to  Hii^y;  as  the 
published  annals  of  that  period  are  not  of  a  kindred  character 
with  those  of  the  primitive  ages  of  their  country. 

1.  That  the  art  t>f  Historical  Writing  was  anciently 
much  cultivated  in  the  East,  the  Bible  itself  is  an  ample  tes- 
timony ;  for  it  not  only  relates  the  prominent  events,  from  the 
creation  down  to  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  but  speaks 
of  many  historical  books,  which  have  now  perished ;  and 
also  of  many  monuments  erected  in  commemoration  of  remark- 
able achievements,  and  furnished  with  appropriate  inscrip- 
tions. The  Babylonians,  also,  the  Assyrians,  the  Persians, 
and  Tyriansy  had  their  historical  dnnals.  Among  the  Egyp- 
tians there  was  a  separate  order,  viz.  the  priests,  one  part  of 
whose  duty  it  was  to  write  the  historjr  of  their  country.  In 
the  primitive  ages  the  task  of  composing  annals  fell  in  most 
nations  upon  the  priests,  but  at  a  later  period  the  king  had 
his  own  secretaries,  whose  special  business  it  was  to  record 
the  royal  sayings  and  achievements.  The  prophets  among 
the  Hebrews  recorded  the  events  of  their  own  times,  and,  in 
the  earliest  periods,  the  genealogists  interwove  many  histo- 
rical events  with  their  accounts  of  the  succession  of  families. 
Indeed,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  ancient  history  gene- 
rally partakes  more  of  a  genealogical  than  a  chronological 
character.  Hence  the  Hebrew  phrase  for  genealogies  nn'jin 
(toldoth)  is  used  also  for  history  (Gen.  vi.  9.  x.  1.);  and 
hence  no  epoch  more  ancient  than  that  of  Nabonnassar  is 
any  where  found.  In  the  Bible,  however,  this  defect,  in  re- 
gard to  a  regular  chronological  system,  is  in  a  manner  com-  . 
pensated  by  the  insertion  in  various  places  of  definite  periods 
of  time,  and  by  chronological  genealogies.  In  giving  a  con- 
cise account  of  the  gen^ogy  of  a  person,  the  Hebrews,  as 
well  as  the  Arabs,  took  the  Uoerty  to  omit,  according  to  their 
own  pleasure,  one  or  more  generations.  TRuth  iv.  18-— 22. 
Ezra  vii.  1—^.  Matt.  i.  8.)  It  was  considered  so  much  of 
an  honour  to  have  a  name  and  a  place  in  these  family  annals, 
that  the  Hebrews,  from  their  first  existence  as  a  nation,  hatl 
public  genealogists,  denominated  Qi-eip,  -ew  (shotcr,  sho- 

TeRlM). 
J     «  Tit.  MeglUab. 
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Not  only  the  Hebrews,  but,  if  we  may  credit  Herodotusjals^  J^Yv  the  sabbath  in  the  synagogaes,  which  had  been 
d*Diodoru8  Siculus,  the  Egyptians  also  assigned  a  certain  liec^^^ly  erected,  in  order  to  make  the 


andkDiodofus  Siculus,  the  Egypi  ^  . 

period  to  a  generation.    According  to  their  estmiation,  three 

fenerations  made  an  hundred  years.  In  the  time  of  Abraham, 
owever,  when  men  lived  to  a  greater  age,  an  hundred  years 
made  a  generation.  This  is  clear  from  Gen.  xy.  13. 16.,  and 
from  the  circumstance,  that  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  dwelt 
two  hundred  and  fifteen  years  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  yet 
there  were  only  two  generations. 

The  study  of  history  among  the  Jews  was  chiefljr  confined 
to  the  ajQTairs  of  their  own  nation.  Much  information,  how- 
ever, may  be  obtained  from  their  l^istorical  and  other  writings, 
for  the  better  understanding  the  states  of  other  foreign  nations 
with  which  they  became  very  closely  connected :  and  the 
most  ancient  historical  documents  of  the  Hebrews  throw  more 
light  upon  the  origin  of  nations,  and  the  invention  and  pro- 
gress of  the  arts,  than  any  other  writings  that  are  extant. 

9.  Poetry  had  its  origin  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world, 
when  undisciplined  feelings  and  a  lively  miagination  natu- 
rally supplied  strong  expressions,  gave  an  expressive  modu- 
lation to  the  voice,  and  motion  to  the  limbs.  Hence  poetry, 
music,  and  dancing,  were  in  all  probability  contemporaneous 
in  their  origin.  As  the  nature  and  genius  of  the  poetry  of 
the  Hebrews  has  already  been  discussed  at  some  length  in 
the  first  volume  of  this  work,  it  is  sufiicient  here  to  remark, 
that  the  effusions  of  the  inspired  Hebrew  muse  infinitely  sur- 
pass in  grandeur,  sublimity,  beauty,  and  pathos,  all  the  most 
celebrated  productions  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Not  to  repeat 
unnecessarily  the  observations  already  offered  on  this  topic, 
we  may  here  briefly  remark,  that  the  eucharistic  song  of 
Moses,  composed  on  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  and 
their  miraculous  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  TExod.  xv.  1 — 19.), 
is  an  admirable  hymn,  full  of  strong  and  lively  images.  The 
song  of  Deborah  and  Barak  (Judg.  v.),  and  that  of  Hannah 
the  mother  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ii.  1.),  have  many  excellent 
flights,  and  some  noble  and  sublime  raptures.  David's 
lamentation  on  the  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  i.  19.^ 
is  an  incomparable  elegy.  The  gratulator^  hymn  (Isa.  xii.) 
and  Hezekiah's  song  of  praise  (isa.  xxviii.)  are  worthy  of 
every  one's  attention.  The  prayer  of  Habakkuk  (iii.)  con- 
tains a  sublime  description  of  the  divine  majesty.  Besides 
these  single  hymns,  we  have  the  book  of  Psalms,  Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  and  Lamentations ;  all  of  which  are 
composed  by  different  poets,  according  to  the  usage  of  those 
times.  The  Psalms  are  a  great  storehouse  of  heavenly  devo- 
tion, full  of 'affecting  and  sublime  thoughts,  and  with  a 
variety  of  expressions,  admirab1}r  calculated  to  excite  a  thank- 
ful remembrance  of  God's  mercies,  and  for  moving  the  pas- 
sions of  joy  and  grief,  indication  and  hatred.  They  consist 
mostly  of  pious  and  affectionate  prayers,  holy  meditations, 
and  exalted  strains  of  praise  and  thanksgiving.  The  allusions 
are  beautiful,  the  expressions  tender  and  moving,  and  the 
pie^  of  the  authors  is  singularly  remarkable.  The  Proverbs 
of  ISolomon  are  a  divine  collection  of  many  admirable  sen- 
tences of  moralitjr,  wonderfully  adapted  to  instruct  us  in  our 
duty  to  God  and  man.  The  book  of  Ecclesiastes  teaches 
us,  in  a  very  lively  manner,  the  insuflSciency  of  all  earthly 
enjoyments  to  make  a  man  happy.  The  Canticles  or  Song 
of  Solomon,  under  the  parable  of  a  man's  affection  to  his 
spouse,  in  very  tender  yet  elegant  expressions,  shows  us  the 
ardent  love  of  Christ  to  his  church  and  people ;  and  the  La- 
mentations of  Jeremiah  contain  a  very  mournful  account  of 
the  state  of  Jerusalem,  as  destroyed  by  the  Chaldieans. 

3.  Oratory  does  not  appear  to  have  been  cultivated  by 
the  Hebrews ;  although  the  sacred  writers,  following  the 
impulse  of  their  genius,  have  left  such  specimens  in  their 
wntings,  as  the  most  distinguished  orators  might  imitate 
with  advantage.  Want  of  eloauence  was  objected  as  a 
defect  against  the  apostle  Paul  (1  Cor.  i.  17.J,  who,  not- 
withstanding, possessed  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  and  was 
by  no  means  deficient  in  strong  natural  eloquence. 

4.  Traces  of  Ethics,  that  is,  of  the  system  of  prevailing 
moral  opinions,  may  be  found  in  the  book  of  Job,  in  the 
37th,  39th,  and  63d  Psalms,  also  in  the  books  of  Proverbs 
and  Ecclesiastes,  but  chiefly  in  the  apocryphal  book  of 
Wisdom,  and  the  writings  of  the  son  of  Sirach.  During 
the  captivity,  the  Jews  acquired  many  new  notions,  and 
appropriated  them,  as  occasion  offered,  to  their  own  pur- 
poses. They  at  length  became  acquainted  with  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  Greeks,  which  makes  its  appearance  abundantly 
in  the  book  of  Wisdom.  After  the  captivity,  the  language 
in  which  the  sacred  books  were  written  was  no  &nger 
vernacular.  Hence  arose  the  need  of  an  interpreter  on  tne 
Mbbatic  year,  a  time  when  the  whole  law  was  read ;  and 


^    ,  ... -^  — „^  —  people  understand 

yi\\9l  Was  read.  These  interpretere  learnt  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage at  the  schools.  The  teachera  of  these  schools,  who, 
for  the  two  generations  preceding  the  time  of  Christ,  had 
maintained  some  acauaintance  with  Uie  Greek  philosophy, 
were  not  satisfied  witn  a  simple  interpretation  of  tne  Hebrew 
idiom,  as  it  stood,  but  shaped  the  interpretation  so  as  to 
render  it  conformable  to  their  philosophy.  Thus  arose  con- 
tentions, which  gave  occasion  for  the  various  sects  of  Phari- 
sees, Sadducees,  and  Essenes.  In  the  time  of  our  Saviour, 
divisions  had  arisen  among  the  Pharisees  themselves.  No 
less  than  eighteen  nice  questions,  if  we  may  believe  the 
Jewish  Rabbins,  were  contested,  at  that  perioo,  between  the 
schools  of  Hillel  and  Shammai.  One  of  which  questiocs 
was  an  inquiry,  **  What  cause  was  suflicient  for  a  bill  of 
divorce  1"  Ir  the  Shammai  and  Hillel  of  the  Talmud  are 
the  same  with  the  learned  men  mentioned  in  Josephus,  viz. 
Sameas  and  Pollio,  who  flourished  tliir^-four  years  before 
Christ,  then  Shammai  or  Sameas  is  undoubtedly  the  same 
with  the  Simeon  who  is  mentioned  in  Luke  ii.  25.  34.,  and 
his  son  Gamaliel,  so  celebrated  in  the  Talmud,  is  the  same 
with  the  Gamaliel  mentioned  in  Acts  v.  34.  xxii.  3. 

5.  Physics,  or  Natural  Philosophy,  has  secured  bat 
little  attention  in  the  East ;  but  a  knowledge  of  Uie  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  or  the  science  of  Natural 
History,  was  always  much  more  an  object  of  interest 
Whatever  knowledge  of  this  science  the  Hebrews  subse- 

?uently  had,  they  most  probably  derived  partly  from  the 
'anaanitish  mercnants,  partly  from  the  Egyjptians,  and  other 
nations  with  whom  they  had  intercourse.  The  book  of  Job 
evinces  that  its  author  possessed  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  works  of  nature.  The  agricultural  and  pastoral  habits 
of  the  Hebrews  were  favourable  to  the  acquisition  of  this 
science ;  and  how  much  they  loved  it  will  be  evident  to  any 
one  who  peruses  the  productions  of  the  sacred  poets,  espe- 
cially those  of  David.  But  no  one  among  tne  Hebrews 
could  ever  be  compared  to  King  Solomon ;  who  tpcke  of 
trees,  from  the  cedar  that  is  in  Lebttnon,  even  to  the  hyssop  that 
springeth  out  of  the  tvall,  and  also  of  beasts  and  offowl^andof 
creeping  things  and  of  fishes.  (I  Kings  iv.  33.)  The  nn- 
merous  images  which  our  Saviour  derived  from  the  works  of 
nature,  attest  how  deeply  he  had  contemplated  them. 

6.  Arithmetic. — ^The  more  simple  methods  of  arithmetical 
calculation  are  spoken  of  in  the  Pentateuch,  as  if  they  were 
well  known.  The  merchants  of  that  early  period  roust,  for 
their  own  convenience,  have  been  possessed  of  some  method 
of  operating  by  numbers. 

7.  Mathematics. — By  this  term  we  underetand  Geometry, 
Mensuration,  Navi^tion,  &c.  As  far  as  a  knowledge  of 
them  was  absolutely  required  by  the  condition  and  employ- 
ments of  the  people,  we  may  well  suppose  that  knowledge 
to  have  actually  existed ;  although  no  express  mention  is 
made  of  these  sciences. 

8.  Astronomy.— The  interests  of  agriculture  and  naviga- 
tion required  some  knowledge  of  astronomy.  An  evidence 
that  an  attempt  was  made  at  a  very  early  period  to  regubte 
the  year  by  the  annual  revolution  of  the  sun,  may  be  found 
in  the  fact,  that  the  Jewish  months  were  divided  into  thirty 
days  each.  (See  Gen.  vii.  11.  viii.  4.)  In  Astronomy,  the 
Egyptians,  Babylonians,  and  Phoenicians  exhibited  {rrcat 
superiority.  We  are  informed  there  were  magicians  or  en- 
chanters in  Egypt  (Exod.  vii.  11.  Lev.  xx.  27.  xix.  31. 
Deut.  xviii.  20.;,  denominated  in  Hebrew  d'd»3D,  because 
they  computed  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  pretended 
to  the  people,  that  they  produced  them  by  the  efficacy  of 
their  own  enchantments.  Astronomy  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  much  cultivated  by  the  Hebrews :  the  laws  of 
Moses,  indeed,  by  no  means  favoured  this  science,  ss  the 
neighbouring  heatnen  nations  worehipped  the  host  of  heaven ; 
hence  the  sacred  writere  rarely  mention  any  of  the  constella- 
tions by  name.  See  Job  ix.  9.  xxxviii.  31,  32.  Isa.  xiii* 
10.  Amos  V.  8.  2  Kings  xxiii.  6. 

9.  Astrology. — It  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  the 
Hebrews  did  not  devote  greater  attention  to  astronomy,  sin(^ 
the  study  of  astrology,  which  was  intimately  connected  with 
that  of  astronomy,  and  was  very  highly  estimated  amon^ 
the  neighbouring  nations  (Isa.  xlvii.  9.  Jer.  xxvii.  9.  1.  35. 
Dan.  ii.  13.  48.),  was  interdicted  to  the  Hebrews.  (Deut 
xviii.  10.  Lev.  xx.  27.)  Daniel,  indeed,  studied  the  art  of 
astrology  at  Babylon,  but  he  did  not  practise  it  (Dan.  i. 
20.  ii.  2.  J  The  astrologera  (and  those  wise  men  mentioned 
in  Matt.  \\,\,  et  seq,  appear  to  have  been  such)  divided  the 
heavens  into  apartments  or  habitations,  to  each  one  of  wmca 
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iiponmentB  they  assigned  a  ruler  or  president.  This  fact 
developes  the  origin  of  the  word  /8i<iCwx,  '^ui^ps*  or  the 
Lard  of  the  (celestial)  dwelling.  (Matt.  X.  25.  xii.  24.  27. 
Mark  ui.  22.  Luke  xi.  15—19.) 

10.  Measures  of  length  are  mentioned  in  Gen.  yi.  15,  16. 
A  kjoowledge  of  the  method  of  measuring  lands  is  implied 
in  the  account  given  in  Gen.  xlvii.  20 — ^27.  Mention  is  made, 
in  the  books  oT  Job  and  Joshua,  of  a  line  or  rope  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  measurements,  yp^  h^n.  It  was  brought  hj 
the  Hebrews  out  of  Egypt,  where,  according  to  the  unani- 
mous testimony  of  antiquity.  Surveying  first  had  its  origin, 
and,  in  consequence  of  uie  inundations  of  the  Nile,  was  car- 
ried to  the  greatest  height.  It  was  here,  as  we  may  well 
conclude,  that  the  Hebrews  acquired  so  much  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  that  science,  as  to  enable  them,  with  the 
aid  of  the  measuring  line  above  mentioned,  to  partition  and 
set  off  geographically  the  whole  land  of  Canaan.  The 
weights  used  in  weighing  solid  bodies  (Gen.  xxiii.  15,  16.), 

Kivided  they  were  simuar  to  each  other  in  form,  imply  a 
owledge  of  the  rudiments  of  stereometry. 

11.  The  Mechanic  Arts.---No  express  mention  is  made 
of  the  mechanic  arts ;  but  that  a  knowledge  of  them,  not- 
withstanding, existed,  may  be  inferred  from  tlie  erection  of 
Noah*s  ark,  and  the  tower  of  Babel ;  from  the  use  of  balances 
in  the  time  of  Abraham ;  also  from  what  is  said  of  the  Egyp- 
tian chariots,  in  Gen.  xli.  43.  xlv.  19.  1.  9.  and  Exod.  xiv. 
6, 7. ;  and  from  the  instruments  used  by  the  Egyptians  in 
irrigating  their  lands.  (Deut.  xi.  10.)  It  is  implied  in  the 
mention  of  these,  and  subsequently  of  many  other  instru- 
ments, that  other  instruments  still,  not  expressly  named,  but 
which  were,  of  course,  necessary  for  the  formation  of  those 
which  are  named,  were  in  existence. 

12.  Geography. — Geographical  notices  occur  so  frequently 
in  the  Bible,  that  it  is'  not  necessary  to  say  much  on  this 
point;  but  see  Gen.  x.  1 — 30.  xii.  4—15.  xiv.  1 — 16.  xxviii. 
2 — 9.  xlix.  13,  &c.  Perhaps,  however,  it  deserves  to  be 
repeated,  that  in  the  time  oi  Joshua,  the  whole  of  Palestine 
was  subjected  to  a  geographical  division.  (Josh,  xviii.  9.) 
it  is  evident,  then,  from  their  geographical  knowledge,  as 
well  as  from  other  circumstances  already  mentioned,  Uiat 
there  must  have  existed  among  the  Hebrews  the  rudiments, 
if  nothing  more,  of  geographical  science. 


SECTION  IV. 

ON  THE   COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION   OF  THE   HEBREWS. 

Commerce  of  the  J^dianiteSf  Eg'yptian»,and  Pkardciana,— 
n.  Jifode  of  transporting  goods, — ^III.  Commerce  of  the 
HehrevfSr  particularly  wider  Solomon  and  his  successors. — 
rV.  Notice  of  ancient  shipping. — ^V.  Monetf,  -weights,  and 
measures. 

I.  The  Scriptures  do  not  afford  us  any  example  of  trade, 
more  ancient  tnan  those  caravans  of  Ishmaelites  and  Midian- 
ites,  to  whom  Joseph  was  perfidiously  sold  by  his  brethren. 
These  men  were  on  their  return  from  Gilead,  with  their 
camels  laden  with  spices,  and  other  rich  articles  of  merchan- 
dise, which  they  were  carrying  into  Egypt;  where,  doubt- 
less, they  produced  a  neat  return,  from  the  quantities  con- 
sumed in  tiiat  country  lor  embalming  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 
From  their  purchasing  Joseph,  and  selling  him  to  Potiphar, 
it  is  evident  that  their  trafilc  was  not  confined  to  the  commo- 
dities furnished  by  Gilead.  But  the  most  distingniished 
merchants  of  ancient  times  were  the  Phcenicians,  who  oought 
the  choicest  productions  of  the  East,  which  they  exported  to 
Africa  and  Europe,  whence  they  took  in  return  stiver  and 
other  articles  of  merchandise,  which  they  again  circulated 
in  the  East,  Their  first  metropolis  was  Sidon,  and  after- 
wards Tyre,  founded  about  250 jy^ears  before  the  building  of 
Solomon^s  temple,  or  1251  before  the  Christian  era ;  and 
wherever  they  went,  they  appear  to  have  established  peace- 
ful commercial  settlements,  mutually  beneficial  to  themselves 
and  to  the  natives  of  the  country  visited  by  them.  The  com- 
merce of  Tyre  is  particularly  described  in  Isa.  xxiii.  and 
Bzek.  xxvii.  xxviii. 

II.  The  commerce  of  the  East  appears  to  have  been  chiefly 
carried  on  by  land :  hence  ships  are  but  rarely  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament  before  the  times  of  David  and  Solomon. 
There  were  two  principal  routes  from  Palestine  to  Egypt; 

t  Jaho*B  Archieologla  BibUca,  by  Upham,  f  $  9&-100. 101 106.  Pareaa, 
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viz.  one  along  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  from 
Gaza  to  Pelusium,  which  was  about  three  days'  journey ; 
and  the  other  from  Gaza  to  the  Elanitic  branch  of  the  Ara- 
bian Gulf,  which  now  passes  near  Mount  Sinai,  and  requires 
nearly  a  month  to  complete  it.  Although  chariots  were  not 
unknown  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  East,  yet  they 
chiefly  transported  their  merchandise  across  the  desert  on 
camels,  a  hardy  race  of  animals,  admirably  adapted  by  nature 
for  this  purpose :  and  lest  they  should  be  plundered  by  rob- 
bers, the  merchants  used  to  travel  in  large  bodies  (as  they 
now  do),  which  are  called  caravans  ,•  or  in  smaller  compa- 
nies termed  kaJU^s  or  kajl^s.  (Job  vi.  18,  19.  Gen.  xxxvii. 
25.  Isa.  xxi.  13.) 

III.  Although  the  land  of  Canaan  was,  from  its  abundant 
produce,  admirably  adapted  to  commerce,  yet  Moses  enacted 
no  laws  in  favour  of  trade;  because  the  Hebrews,  being 
specially  set  apart  for  the  preservation  of  true  religion,  could 
not  be  dispersed  among  idolatrous  nations  without  being  in 
danger  ot  becoming  contaminated  with  their  abominable 
worship.  He  therefore  only  inculcated  the  strictest  justice 
in  weights  and  measures  (Lev.  xix.  36,  37.  Deut.  xxv.  13, 
14.) ;  and  left  the  rest  to  future  ages  and  governors.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  the  three  great  festivals  of  the  Jews, 
who  were  bound  to  present  themselves  before  Jehovah  thrice 
in  the  year,  would  givg  occasion  for  much  domestic  traffic, 
which  the  individuals  of  the  twelve  tribes  would  carry  on 
with  each  other  either  for  money  or  produce.  From  Judg. 
V.  17.  it  should  seem  that  the  tribes  of  Dan  and  Asher  had 
some  commercial  dealings  with  the  neighbouring  maritime 
nations ;  tut  the  earliest  direct  notice  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  commerce  of  the  Hebrews  does  not  occur  before 
the  reign  of  David.  This  wise  and  valiant  prince,  by  many 
victories,  not  only  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  his  empire, 
but  also  subdued  the  kin^om  of  Edom  (which  he  reduced 
into  a  province),  and  made  himself  master  of  the  two  ports 
of  Elath  and  Ezion-geber  on  the  Red  Sea.  Part  ot  the 
wealth  acquired  by  his  conquests  he  enoployed  in  purchasing 
cedar-timber  from  Hiram  I,  king  of  Tyre,  with  whom  he 
maintained  a  friendly  conespondence  as  long  as  he  lived; 
and  he  also  hired  Tyrian  masons  and  carpentere  for  carrying 
on  his  works.2  This  prince  collected,  for  the  building  ot  the 
temple,  upwards  of  eight  hundred  millions  of  our  money, 
according  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot*s  calculations.'  On  the  death 
of  David,  Solomon  his  successor  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace, 
and  was  thereby  enabled  to  indulge  his  taste  for  magnificence 
and  luxury,  more  than  his  father  could  possibly  do.  Being 
blest  with  a  larger  share  of  wisdom  than  ever 'before  fell  to 
the  lot  of  any  man,  he  directed  his  talents  for  business  to  the 
improvement  of  foreign  commerce,  which  had  not  been  ex- 
pressly prohibited  by^Moses.  He  employed  the  vast  wealth 
amaSsed  by  his  father  in  works  of  arclritecture,  and  in  strength- 
ening and  beautifying  his  kingdom.  The  celebrated  temple 
at  Jerusalem,  the  fortifications  of  that  capital,  and  many  en- 
tire cities  (among  which  was  the  famous  Tadmor  or  Palmy- 
ra), were  buDt  by  him.  Finding  his  own  subjects  but  little 
qualified  for  such  undertakings,  he  applied  to  Hiram  II.  kingr 
of  Tyre,  the  son  of  his  fafiiers  friend  Hiram,  who  fumishea 
him  with  cedar  and  fir  (or  cypress)  timber,  and  large  stones, 
all  properly  cut  and  prepared  tor  building;  which  the  Tyrians 
carried  by  water  to  the  most  convenient  landing-place  in 
Solomon's  dominions.  Hiram  II.  also  sent  a  great  number 
of  workmen  to  assist  and  instruct  Solomon's  people,  none 
of  whom  had  skill  to  hew  timber  like  unto  the  Siaonians  (1 
Kings  V.  5,  6.),  as  the  Israelites  then  called  the  Tyrians, 
from  their  having  been  originally  a  colony  from  Sidon. 
Solomon,  in  return,  fumishea  the  Tyrians  with  com,  wine, 
and  oil ;  and  he  even  received  a  balance  in  gold.  (1  Kings 
V.  9—11.  2  Chron.  ii.  10.)  It  is  not  improbable,  however, 
that  the  gold  was  the  stipulated  price  for  Solomon's  cession 
of  twen^  towns  to  the  Tyrians ;  which  Hiram,  not  liking 
them,  afterwards  returned  to  him.     (1  Kings  ix.  12,  130 

The  great  intercouree  of  trade  and  friendship,  which  Solo- 
mon had  with  the  firat  commercial  people  m  the  western 
world,  inspired  him  with  a  strong  desire  to  participate  in  the 
advantages  of  trade.  His  father's  conquests,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  had  extended  his  territories  to  the  Red  Sea  or 
the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  had  given  him  the  possession  of  a  good 
harbour,  whence  ships  might  be  despatched  to  the  rich  coun- 
tries of  the  south  and  east.    But,  nia  ovm  subjects  being 

«  EupolemuB,  an  ancient  writer  quoted  by  Eusebius  (De  Fraep.  Evaof. 
lib.  ix.),  says  that  David  built  ships  in  Arabia,  in  which  he  sent  men  skilled 
in  mines  and  metals  to  the  island  of  Opbir.  Soma  modem  authors, 
improving  upon  this  rather  suspicious  authority,  have  ascribed  to  IHtvia 
the  honour  of  being  the  founder  of  the  great  East  Indian  commerca. 

«  Tablet  of  Ancient  Coins,  pp.  ».  908. 
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totally  i^orant  of  the  arts  of  building  and  navigatinffTessels, 
he  again  had  recourse  to  the  assistance  of  Hiram.  The  king 
of  Tyre,  who  was  desirous  of  an  opening  to  the  oriental  com- 
merce, the  articles  of  which  his  subjects  were  obliged  to 
receive  at  second  hand  from  the  Arabians^  entered  readily 
into  the  views  of  the  Hebrew  monarch.  Accordingly,  Tyrian 
carpenters  were  sent  to  build  vessels  for  both  kings  at  Ezion- 
geher,  Solomon^s  port  on  the  Red  Sea;  whither  Solomou 
Eimself  also  went  to  animate  the  workmen  by  his  presence. 

Solomon^s  ships,  conducted  by  Tyrian  navigators,  sailed 
in  company  with  those  of  Hiram  to  some  rich  countries, 
called  Ophir  (most  probably  Sofala  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa),  and  Tarshish,  a  place  supposed  to  be  somewhere  on 
the  same  coast.*  The  voyage  required  three  years  to  accom- 
plish it ;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  length  of  time  employed  in 
It,  the  returns  in  this  new  channel  of  trade  were  prodigiously 
great  and  profitable,  consisting  of  gold,  silver,  precious  stones, 
valuable  woods,  and  some  exotic  animals^  as  apes  and  pea- 
cocks. We  have  no  information  concerning  the  articles  ex- 
ported in  ^is  trade :  but,  in  all  probability,  me  manufactures 
of  the  Tynans,  together  with  the  commodities  imported  by 
them  from  other  countries,  were  assorted  with  the  com,  wine, 
and  oil  of  SoIomon*s  dominions  in  making  up  the  cargoes  ; 
and  his  ships,  like  the  late  Spanish  galleons,  imported  the 
bullion,  partly  for  the  benefit  of  his  industrious  and  commer- 
cial neighbours.  (I  Kings  vii. — ^x.  2  Chron.  ii.  viii.  ix.) 
Solomon  also  established  a  commercial  correspondence  with 
£gypt;  whence  he  imported  horses,  chariots,  and  fine  linen- 
yam  :  the  chariots  cost  six  hundred,  and  the  horses  one  hun- 
dred and  fifbr,  shekels  of  silver  each.  (1  Kings  x.  28,  29. 
2  Chron.  i.  16,  17.) 

After  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  Edom  being  in  that  por- 
tion which  remained  to  the  house  of  David,  the  Jews  appear 
to  have  carried  on  the  oriental  trade  from  the  two  ports  of 
£1ath  and  Ezion-geber,  especially  the  latter,  until  the  time 
of  Jehoshaphat,  whose  fieet  was  wrecked  there  (1  Kings 
xxii.  48.  2  Chron.  xx.  36,  37.)  During  the  reign  of  Jeho- 
ram,  the  wicked  successor  ot  Jehoshaphat,  the  Edomites 
shook  off  the  yoke  of  the  Jewish  sovereigns,  and  recovered 
their  ports.  From  this  time  the  Jewish  traffic,  through  the 
Red  Sea,  ceased  till  the  reign  of  Uzziah ;  who,  having  reco- 
vered Elath  soon  after  his  accession,  expelled  the  Edomites 
thence,  and  having  fortified  the  place,  peopled  it  with  his 
own  subjects,  who  renewed  their  former  commerce.  This 
appears  to  have  continued  till  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  when  Rezin, 
king  of  Damascus,  having  oppressed  and  weakened  Judah 
in  conjunction  with  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  took  advantage  of 
this  circumstance  to  seize  Elath ;  whence  he  expelled  the 
Jews,  and  planted  it  with  Syrians.  In  the  following  year, 
however,  Elath  fell  into  the  hands  of  Tiglathpileser,  king  of 
Assyria,  who  conquered  Rezin-but  dmnot  restore  it  to  his 
friend  and  ally,  king  Ahaz.'  Thus  finally  terminated  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel. 
Ailer  the  captivity,  indeed,  during  the  reigns  of  the  Asmonsan 

¥rinces,  the  Jews  became  great  traders.  In  the  time  of 
'ompey  the  Great  there  were  so  many  Jews  abroad  on  the 
ocean,  even  in  the  character  of  pirates,  that  king  Antigonus 
was  accused  before  him  of  having  sent  them  out  on  purpose. 
During  the  period  of  time  compnsed  in  the  New  Testament 
history,  Joppa  and  Caesarea  were  the  two  principal  ports ; 
and  com  continued  to  be  a  staple  article  of  export  to  Tyre. 
(Acts  xii.  20.)> 

During  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  Jews  seem  to  have 
applied  themselves  much  more  than  they  had  previously 
done  to  commercial  pursuits;  for  though  some  of  them 
cultivated  the  soil  at  ttie  exhortation  of  Jeremiah  (xxix.  4, 

>  It  is  certain  that  under  Pharaoh  Necho,  two  hundred  rr^nra  afl>r  the 
time  of  Solomon,  this  voyage  was  made  by  the  Egyptians.  (F'^rcTl  irM«,  fib. 
it.  c.  42.)  They  sailed  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  returned  by  rii^^  M^  iirnrra- 
nean,  and  they  performed  it  in  three  years;  just  the  sam«  imim  \h'kt  rbe 
voyace  under  Solomon  had  taken  up.    It  appears  lilcewii^'    if m  Phaj 

(Nat.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  c.  67.),  that  the  passage  round  the  Cape  oil' I  IJope 

was  Icnown  and  frequently  practised  before  his  time :  by  H  i^  i..  ^ h-  i  ir- 
thaginian,  when  Cartbage  was  in  all  its  glory ;  by  one  EudoxM  v  i .  >  i     i :  ae 

oTPtoIemv  Lathjrus,  Icmg  of  Egypt ;  and  Cielius  Antipater,  aii  Ii ...i.  of 

good  credit,  somewhat  earlier  tbiiiii  Pliny,  testifies  that  he  had  seen  a  mer- 
chant who  had  made  the  voyage  firom  Gades  to  /Ethiopia.  Bp.  Lowth, 
however,  supposes  Tarshish  to  be  TSrtessns  in  Spain.  Isaian,  voL  Ii. 
pp.  94,  36. 

*  During  this  period,  the  Jews  seem  to  have  had  prlvOeced  streets  at 
Damascus,  as  the  Syrians  had  in  Samaria.  (1  Kings  xx.  31.)  m  later  times, 
daring  the  crusades,  the  Oenoese  and  Venetians,  who  had  assisted  the 
Latin  Kings  of  Jerusalem,  had  »treeU  assigned  to  them,  with  great  liberties 
and  exclusive  jurisdictioas  therein.  See  Harmer's  Obsarvitioos,  vol.  lit 
pp.  48^-492. 

•  Jahn,  ArchKoL  Heor.  H  107—111.  Macpherson's  Annals  of  Com- 
ineresL  vol.  1.  pp.  29--91  26.    Pridemuz*s  Connection,  toL  I  pp.  5—10. 


5.)  yet  many  others  appear  to  have  gained  their  subaistencQ 
by  buying  and  selling.  Hence,  immediately  after  their 
restoration,  there  were  Jewish  traders,  who,  regardless  ot 
the  rest  of  the  sabbath-day  which  was  enjoined  by  Moses, 
not  only  bought  and  sold  on  that  sacred  day  (Neh.  xiii.  15.), 
but  also  extorted  unjust  usury.  (Neh.  v.  1 — 13.)  In  later 
times,  foreign  commerce  was  greatlj  facilitated  by  Simon 
Maccabsus,  who  made  the  fortified  city  of  Joppa  a  commo- 
dious port  (1  Mace.  xiv.  5.),  and  bv  Herod  the  Great,  who 
erected  the  city  of  Caesarea,  which  he  converted  into  a  very 
excellent  harbour,  which  was  always  free  from  the  waves  of 
the  pea  by  means  of  a  magnificent  mole.^ 

IV.  Respecting  the  size  and  architecture  of  the  Jewish 
ships,  we  have  no  information  whatever.  The  trading  vessels 
of  the  ancients  were,  in  general,  much  inferior  in  size  to 
those  of  the  moderns  :  Cicero  mentions  a  number  of  ships 
of  burden,  none  of  which  were  below  two  thousand  ampho- 
ne,  that  is,  not  exceeding  fifty-six  tons  ;<  and  in  a  trading 
vessel,  in  all  probability  of  much  less  burden,  bound  with 
corn  from  Alexandria  in  Egypt  to  Rome,  St  Paul  was 
embarked  at  Myra  in  Lycia.  From  the  description  of  his 
voyage  in  Acts  xxvii.  it  is  evident  to  what  small  improve- 
ment the  art  of  navigation  had  then  attained.  They  had 
no  anchors,  by  which  to  moor  or  secure  their  vessels ;  and 
it  is  most  probable  that  the  crew  of  the  vessel  on  board  of 
which  the  apostle  was  embarked,  drew  her  up  on  the  beach 
of  the  several  places  where  they  stopped,  and  made  her  fast 
on  the  rocks,  as  the  ancient  Greeks  did  in  the  time  of  Ho- 
mer,^ which  practice  also  still  obtains  in  almost  every  island 
of  Greece.'  Further,  they  had  no  compass  bv  which  they 
could  steer  their  course  across  the  trackless  deep ;  and  the 
sacred  historian  represents  their  situation  as  peculiarly  dis- 
tressing, when  the  sight  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  was 
intercepted  from  them.  (Acts  xxvii.  20.)  'Vhe  vessel  being 
overtaken  by  one  of  those  tremendous  gales,  which,  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year  prevail  in  the  Mediterranean* 
(where  they  are  now  called  Leianiers),  ihey  had  much  work  to 
come  by  t/ie  ship's  boat,  which  appears  to  have  been  towed 
along  afler  the  vessel,  agreeably  to  the  custom  that  still  ob- 
tains in  the  East,  where  the  skins  are  fastened  to  the  stems  of 
the  ships  (IC.) ;  which  having  taken  up,  that  is,  having  drawn 
it  up  close  to  the  stem,  they  proceeded  to  under^gird  the  ship, 
(17.)  We  learn  from  various  passages  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  authors,  that  the  ancients  had  recourse  to  this  expe- 
dient in  order  to  secure  their  vessels,  when  in  imminent 
danger  ;9  and  this  method  has  been  used  even  in  modem 
times.  i(* 

Much  ingenious  conjecture  has  been  hazarded  relative  to 
the  nature  of  the  rudder-bands,  mentioned  in  Acts  xxvii. 
40. ;  but  the  supposed  difficulty  will  be  obviated  by  attend- 
ing to  the  s&ucture  of  ancient  vessels.  It  was  usual  for  all 
large  ships  (of  which  description  were  the  Alexandrian 
com  ships)  to  have  two  mdders,  a  kind  of  very  large  and 
broad  oars,  which  were  fixed  at  the  head  and  stem.  The 
bands  were  some  kind  of  fastenings,  by  which  these  mdders 
were  hoisted  some  way  out  of  the  water ;  for  as  they  could 
be  of  no  use  in  a  storm,  and  in  the  event  of  fair  weather 
coming  the  vessel  could  not  do  without  them,  this  was  a 

Smdent  way  of  securing  them  from  being  broken  to  pieces 
y  the  agitation  of  the  waves.    These  bands  being  loosed, 
the  mdders  would  fall  down  into  their  proper  places,  and 

«  Jo«ephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  zv.  c  9.  f  6.    Pareau,  Antiq.  Hebr.  pp.  418. 419. 

•  Epist.  ad  Famlliares,  lib.  liL  ep.  15.  '^^    ^ 

•  liiad,  lib.  i.  436.  et  passim. 

f  Emerson's  Letters  from  the  fgean,  voL  U.  p.  121.  The  followiiMr  pa«. 
sages  of  Acts  xxvii.  will  derive  elucidation  from  the  above  pracliceTTt  will 
be  observed  that  at  setting  sail  there  is  no  mention  made  or  heaving  up  the 
anchor;  but  there  occur  such  phrases  as  the  foUoyring :— And  entering 
into  a  9hip  qf  Adramvttium,  wb  launched,  meaning  to  tail  by  the  coast 
qf  Atia.  (verse  2.)  And  when  the  south  toind  blew  9oJtljf,  suppotinff  that 
they  had  obtained  their  purpose,  loosino  thsncb,  they  taued  doge  by 
Crete.  (13.)  And  again,  And  when  we  had  launchkd  prom  thbncs,  tre 
•ailed  under  CypruSy  because  the  winds  were  contrary.  (4.)  Ibid.  pp. 
121,122.  jr   X    /  FF 

•  Mr.  Emf^rson  has  described  the  phenomena  attending  one  of  these 
gales  in  his  Letters  flroro  the  jEgean,  vol.  ii.  pp.  14^—132. 

•  Raphelius  and  Wetstein,  in  loc.  have  collected  numerous  tesUmoniea. 
See  also  Dr.  Harwood's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  pp.  239,  240. 

to  The  process  of  under-girding  a  ship  is  thus  performed :— A  stout  cable 
is  slipped  under  the  vessel  at  the  prow,  which  tne  seamen  can  conduct  to 
any  part  of  the  ship's  keel,  and  then  fiuten  the  two  ends  on  the  deck,  to 
keep  the  planks  from  starting.  As  many  rounds  as  mav  be  necesaarj 
mav  be  thus  taken  about  the  vessel.  An  instance  of  this  kind  is  mentioned 
In  Lord  Anson's  Voyage  round  the  World.  Speaking  of  a  Sp«ni^  man-of- 
war  in  a  storm,  the  writer  says,—'*  They  were  obliged  to  throw  overboard 
all  their  upner-deck  guns ;  and  take  six  turns  qf  the  cable  round  the  ahip 
to  prevent  her  opening."  (p.  24.  4to.  edit)  Bp.  Pearce  and  Dr.  A.  Clarke 
on  Acu  xxvii.  17.  Two  instances  of  under-girding  a  ship  are  noticed  in  the 
Chevalier  de  Johnstone's  Memoirs  of  the  RebeUioa  in  174&-6.  (London. 
1882. 8TO.)  pp.  421.  464.  ' 
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serve  to  steer  the  Teasel  into  the  creek  which  they  now  had 
in  riew.i 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  ancients  to  have  images  on 
their  ships  hoth  at  the  head  and  stern ;  the  first  of  which 
was  called  lU^tsnfuoty  or  the  ngn^  from  which  the  vessel 
was  named,  and  the  other  was  that  of  the  tutelar  deity  to 
whose  care  it  was  committed.  There  is  no  doubt  but  they 
sometimes  had  deities  at  the  head :  in  which  case  it  is 
most  likely,  that  if  they  had  any  fieure  at  the  stem,  it  was 
the  same ;  as  it  is  hardly  probable,  that  the  ship  should 
be  called  by  the  name  of  one  deitr ,  and  be  committed  to 
the  care  ot  another.  The  constellation  of  the  Dioscuri, 
&at  is,  of  Castor  and  Pollux  (Acts  xxviii.  11.),  was 
deemed  favourable  to  mariners ;  and,  therefore,  for  a  good 
omeo,  they  had  them  painted  or  carved  on  the  head  of  the 
ship,  whence  they  g^ave  it  a  name,  which  the  sacred  his- 
tonan  uses.' 

The  Egyptians  commonly  used  on  the  Nile  a  light  sort  of 
ships  or  boats  made  of  the  reed  papyrus.'  Isaiah  alludes  to 
them  (xviii.  2.),  in  our  version  rendered  vestek  of  bulrushes.* 
Boats  of  similar  frail  materials  are  still  in  use  in  the 
East.* 

v.  Commerce  could  not  be  carried  on  without  Coin,  nor 
without  a  system  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

Although  the  Scriptures  frequently  mention  gold,  silver, 
brass,  certain  sums  of  money,  purchases  made  with  money, 
current  money,  and  money  of  a  certain  weight ;  yet  the  use 
of  coin  or  stamped  Money  appears  to  have  been  of  late  intro- 
duction among  the  Hebrews.  Calmet  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
ancient  Hebrews  took  gold  and  silver  only  by  weight,  and 
that  they  regarded  the  purity  of  the  metal,  and  not  the  stamp. 
The  practice  of  weishmg  money  is  stated  by  M.  Volney  to 
be  general  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Turkey :  no  piece,  however 
effaced,  is  there  refused.  The  merchant  draws  out  his  scales 
and  ^vei^hs  it,<^  as  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  when  he  pur- 
chased the  cave  of  Machpelan  for  a  sepulchre.  (Gen.  xxiii. 
16.)^  The  most  ancient  mode  of  carrying  on  tnde,  unques- 
tionably, was  by  way  of  barter,  or  exchanging  one  commo- 
dity for  another;  a  custom  which  obtains  in  some  places  even 


to  ibis  day.  In  process  of  time  snch  metals  as  were  deemed 
the  most  valuable  were  received  into  trafSc,  and  were  weighed 
out;  until  the  inconveniences  of  this  method  induced  men  to 

S've  to  each  metal  a  certain  mark,  weight,  and  degree  of 
loy,  in  order  to  determine  its  value,  and  save  both  ouyeis 
and  sellers  the  trouble  of  weighing  and  examining  tiie  metal. 
In  some  cases,  the  earliest  coins  bore  the  impression  of  a 
particular  figure;  in  others,  they  were  made  to  reseinble 
objects  of  nature.  The  coinage  of  money  was  of  late  date 
among  the  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Komans.  The  Persians 
had  none  coined  before  the  reign  of  Darius  the  son  of  Hys- 
taspes,  nor  had  the  Greeks  (whom  the  Romans  most  proba* 
bly  imitated)  any  before  the  time  of  Alexander.  We  have 
no  certain  vestiges  of  the  existence  of  coined  money,  among 
the  Egyptians,  before  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies ;  nor  had  the 
Hebrews  any  coinage  until  the  government  of  Judas  Mecca* 
bsus,  to  whom  Antiochus  Sidetes,  king  of  Syria,  granted  the 
privile^  of  coining  his  own  money  in  Judea.  Before  these 
respective  times,  all  pa3rment8  were  made  by  weight;  this 
win  account  for  one  and  the  same  word  {shekel,  which  comes 
from  shakal^  to  weteh)^  denoting  both  a  certain  weight  of  any 
commodity  and  also  a  determinate  sum  of  money."  The 
holy  pliancy  of  temper  with  which  believers  should  conform 
to  ail  Uie  precepts  of  the  Gospel  is  by  St.  Paul  represented 
hj  a  beautiful  allusion  to  the  coining  of  money,  in  which  the 
liquid  metals  accurately  receive  the  figure  of  the  mould  or 
die  into  which  they  are  poured.  (Rom.  vi.  17. )» 

Weights  and  Mbasurbs  were  regulated  at  a  very  early 
period  in  Asia.  Moses  made  various  enactments  concerning 
them  for  the  Hebrews ;  and  both  weights  and  measures,  which 
were  to  serve  as  standards  for  form  and  contents,  were  depo* 
sited  at  first  in  the  tabernacle,  and  afterwards  in  the  temple^ 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  priests. >o  On  the  destruction  of 
Solomon^s  temple  these  standards  necessarily  perished ;  and 
during  the  captivity  the  Hebrews  used  the  weights  and  mea- 
sures of  their  masters. 

For  tables  of  the  weights,  measures,  and  money  used  in 
conmierce,  and  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  No.  U.  of  the  appendix  to  this  volume. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


AlCXrSEMENTS  OP  THE  JEWS. ^ALLUSIONS  TO  THE  THEATRES,  TO  THEATRICAL  PERFORMANCES,  AND 

TO  THE  GRECIAN  GAMES  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

I.  Recreahotu  of  the  Jerms  in  domestic  Lifcr^Tl,  Military  Sports^ — ^III.  Introduction  of  gymnattic  and  theatrical  Exhibi- 
tions among  the  Jews, — ^IV.  Allusions  to  the  Theatres  and  to  theatrical  Performances  in  the  JSTeio  Testament, — V.  Allusions 
to  the  Grecian  Games,  particularly  the  Olympic  Games* — 1.  Qiialijications  of  the  Candidates,'-^Preparatory  Discipline  to 
•which  they  were  subjected,^^^*  Foot  Eace.—^.  Rewards  of  the  Victors,-—^.  Beautiful  Allusions  to  these  Games  in  the  J^ew 
Testament  explained- 


The  whole  design  of  the  Mosaic  institutes,  being  to  pre- 
serve the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true  God  among  the 
Israelites,  will  sufficiently  account  for  their  silence  respect- 
ing recreations  and  amusements.  Although  no  particular 
circumstances  are  recorded  on  this  subject,  we  meet  with  a 
few  detached  facts  which  show  that  the  Hebrews  were  not 
entirely  destitute  of  amusements. 

I.  llie  various  events  incident  to  Domestic  Life  afforded 
&em  occasions  for  festivity.    Thus,  Abraham  made  a  great 

s  EUner  and  WetsCein  on  AcU  zxrli.  40. 

•  Valpy'fl  Gr.  Test  voL  it.  on  Acts  xxriii.  11. 

s  Ex  ipso  quidem  papjro  oavigia  tezunt  PHny,  Hist  Nat.  lib.  zHi.  11. 
The  same  fact  is  attested  by  Lucan :  cooseritur  bibula  Hempliitis  cymba 
papyro.    Pharsal  lib.  !▼.  136. 

«  Bp.  Lowth  on  Isaiah  zviil.  2l 

•  Tbe  Hon.  Capt.  Keppel,  giving  an  aceonnt  of  an  excnrslon  up  the  river 
Ti^s,  thas  describes  the  boat  in  which  he  embarlied :— "  It  was  in  shape 
like  a  large  circalar  baslcet ;  the  sides  were  of  willow,  covered  over  with 
bitumen,  the  bottom  was  laid  with  reeds.  This  sort  or  boat  is  common  to 
the  Eophrates  and  the  Tigria,  and  is  probably  best  adafrted  to  the  strong 
currents  common  to  these  rivers.  May  not  these  boats  be  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  vessels  of  bulrusfies  upon  the  waters  alluded  to  by  Isaiah  1 
(xviii  2.)"    Narrative  of  Travels  from  India,  voL  i.  pp.  197,  196. 

«  In  a  piece  of  scnlptare  discovered  by  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles  at  El 
Cab,  the  ancient  Eleethias  in  Egypt,  there  was  represented  a  pair  of 
■cales :  at  one  end  was  a  man  writing  an  account,  while  another  ifas  weigh- 
ing some  small  articles,  probably  k>aves  of  bread.  The  weight  was  in  the 
form  of  a  cow  couchanL    Travels  in  Eoypt,  Nubia,  Ac.  pp.  190—132. 

V  Volney's  Travels  in  Syria,  dec.  voL  fl.  p.  436.  In  considerable  payments 
an  agent  of  ewhange  is  sent  for,  who  counts  pans  by  thonsands,  rejects 
pieces  of  ialse  money,  and  weighs  all  the  sequins  either  separately  or 
together.  (Ibid.)  This  may  serve  to  UUutrate  Che  phrase,  CMrrcfU  monsjf 
inM  the  merchant,  in  Gen.  zxiii.  16b 


feast  on  the  day  when  Isaac  was  weaned.  (Gen.  xxi.  8.) 
Weddings  were  always  seasons  of  rejoicing  (see  pp.  161, 
163.  supra) :  so  also  were  the  seasons  of  sheep-shearing 
riSam.  XXV.  36.  and  2  Sam.  xiii.  23.);  and  harvest-home. 
(See  p.  177.)  To  which  may  be  added,  the  birth-days  of 
sovereigns.  (Gen.  xl.  20.  Mark  vi.  21.)  Of  most  of  these 
festivities  music  (see  p.  183.)  and  dancing  (see  p.  184.) 
were  the  accompaniments.  From  the  amusement  of  children 
sitting  in  the  market-place,  and  imitating  the  usages  common 
at  wedding  feasts  and  at  funerals,  Jesus  Christ  takes  occa- 
sion to  compare  the  pharisees  to  sullen  children  who  will  be 
pleased  with  nothing  which  their  companions  can  do,  whe- 
ther they  play  at  weddings  or  funerals ;  since  they  could  not 
be  prevailed  upon  to  attend  either  to  the  severe  precepts  and 
life  of  John  the  Baptist,  or  to  the  milder  precepts  and  habits 
of  Christ-  (Matt.  xi.  16,  17.V>  The  infamous  practice  of 
gamesters  who  play  with  loaaed  dice  has  furnished  St.  Paul 
with  a  strong  metaphor,  in  which  he  cautions  the  Christians 
at  Ephesus  against  the  cheating  sleight  of  men  f  Eph.  iv.  14.), 
whether  unbelieving  Jews,  heathen  philosophers,  or  false 

•  Calmet's  Dictionary,  vol.  ii.  article  Money.  See  a  full  account  of  tho 
money  coined  by  the  Maccabean  princes,  in  F.  P.  Dayer's  Dissertatlo  De 
Numis  Hebneo-Samaritanis.    Valentie  Edetanorum.  1781.  4to. 

•  Cox's  Hone  Romaiias,  p.  33. 

M  Michaells  has  fully  discussed  the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  the  Sfosalo 
regulations  concernini^  weights  and  measures,  in  his  Commentaries  on  tin 


Laws  of  Hoses,  vol.  iii.  pp. ; 
>i  KuhioelonMatt.zi.17. 
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ALLUSIONS  TO  THE  THEATRES,  AND  TO 


[Part  IV. 


teachers  in  the  church  itself,  who  corrupted  the  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel  for  worldly  purposes,  while  they  assumed  the 
appearance  of  great  disinterestedness  and  piety. i 

11.  Military  Sports  and  exercises  appear  to  have  been 
common  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Jewish  history.  By 
these  the  Jewish  youth  were  taught  the  use  of  the  bow 
(1  Sam.  XX.  20.  30--35.),  or  the  hurling  of  stones  from  a 
sling  with  unerring  aim.  (Judg.  xx.  16.  1  Chron.  xii.  2.) 
Jerome  informs  us,  that  in  his  days  (the  fourth  century)  it 
was  a  common  exercise  throughout  Judoea  for  the  young  men, 
who  were  ambitious  to  give  proof  of  their  strength,  to  lift 
up  round  stones  of  enormous  weight,  some  as  high  as  their 
knees,  others  to  their  navel,  shoulders,  or  head,  while  others 
placed  them  at  the  top  of  iheir  heads,  with  their  hands  erect 
and  joined  together.  He  further  states,  that  he  saw  at  Athens 
an  extremely  heavy  brazen  sphere  or  globe,  which  he  vainly 
endeavoured,  to  lift ;  and  that  on  inquiring  into  its  use,  he 
was  informed,  that  no  one  was  permitted  to  contend  in  the 
games  until,  by  his  lifting  of  this  weight,  it  was  ascertained 
who  could  be  matched  with  him.  From  this  exercise  Jerome 
elucidates  a  difficult  passage  in  Zech.  xii.  3.,  in  which  the  pro- 
phet compares  Jerusalem  to  a  stone  of  great  weight,  which 
Deing  too  tieavy  for  those  who  attempted  to  lift  it  up,  or  even 
to  remove  it,  faUs  back  upon  them,  and  crushes  them  to  pieces.' 

HI.  Among  the  great  changes  which  were  effected  in  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Jews,  subsequently  to  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  may  be  reckoned  the  introduction  of 
Gymnastic  Sports  and  Games,  in  imitation  of  those  cele- 
brated by  the  Greeks ;  who,  it  is  well  known,  were  passion- 
ately fond  of  theatrical  exhibitions.  These  amusements  they 
earned,  with  their  victorious  arms,  into  the  various  countries 
of  the  fiast ;  the  inhabitants  of  which,  in  imitation  of  their 
masters,  addicted  themselves  to  the  same  diversions,  and 
endeavoured  to  distinguish  themselves  in  the  same  exercises. 
The  profligate  high-priest  Jason,  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus 
Epipnanes,  first  introduced  public  games  at  ^rusalem,  where 
he  erected  a  gymnasium,  or  ''  place  for  exercise,  and  for  the 
training  up  of  youth  in  the  fashions  of  the  heathen."  (2  Mace, 
iv.  9.)  *^  The  avowed  purpose  of  these  athletic  exercises 
was,  the  strengthening  of  the  body ;  but  the  real  design  went 
to  the  gradual  change  of  Judaism  for  heathenism,  as  was 
clearly  indicated  by  the  pains  which  many  took  to  efface  the 
mark  of  circumcision.  The  games,  besides,  were  closely 
connected  with  idolatry ;  for  they  were  generally  celebrated 
in  honour  of  some  pagan  ^od.  The  innovations  of  Jason 
were  therefore  extremely  odious  to  the  more  pious  part  of  the 
nation,  and  even  his  own  adherents  did  not  enter  fully  into 
all  his  views."^  They  also  produced  a  demoralizing  effect 
upon  the  Jews.  Even  the  very  priests,  neglecting  the  duties 
or  their  sacred  office,  hastened  to  be  partakers  of  these  un- 
lawful sports,  and  were  ambitious  oi  obtaining  the  prizes 
awarded  to  the  victors.  (10 — 15.)  The  restoration  of  divine 
worship,  and  of  the  observance  oi  the  Mosaic  laws  and  insti- 
tutions under  the  Maccabsan  princes,  pot  an  end  to  these 
spectacles.  They  were,  however,  revived  by  Herod,  who, 
in  order  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  emperor  Augustus 
(b.  c.  7.))  huilt  a  theatre  at  Jerusalem,^  and  also  a  capacious 
amphitheatre,  without  the  city,  in  the  plain ;  and  who  also 
erected  similar  edifices  at  Caesarea,'  and  appointed  games  t6 
be  solemnized  every  fifth  year  with  great  splendoiir,  and 
amid  a  vast  concourse  of  spectators,  who  were  invited  by 
proclamation  from  the  neignbouring  countries.  Josephus' 
narrative  of  these  circumstances  is  not  sufficiently  minute  to 
enable  us  to  determine  with  accuracy  a// the  exhibitions  which 
took  place  on  these  occasions.  But  we  may  collect,  that  they 
consisted  of  wrestling,  chariot-racing,  music,  and  combats  of 
wild  beasts,  which  either  fought  with  one  another,  or  with 
men  who  were  under  sentence  of  death : — ^a  barbarous  amuse- 
ment which  has  happily  been  abolished  by  the  beneficent 
infiuence  of  the  Gospel.  Further,  the  most  distinguished 
wrestlers  were  invited  to  attend  by  the  promise  of  very  great 
rewards  to  the  victors.  The  Gentiles  were  highly  delighted 
with  these  exhibitions,  which  were  so  utterly  repugnant  to 
the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Jews,  that  they  regarded  them 
with  the  utmost  horror  and  detestation.^ 

a  Dr.  Macknifht  on  Eph.  iv.  14. 

•  Jerome  on  Zech.  xii.  3.  (Op.  torn.  iil.  coL  1780.  edit  Benedictin.)  W. 
lowth  on  Zech.  xii.  3. 

•  Jahn't  Hist,  of  the  Hebrew  Coaunonwealth,  voL  i.  p.  30a 
«  Joeephufl,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  xv.  c.  8.  f  1. 

•  BeH.  Jud.  lib.  i.  c.  21.  fa  The  liffcrent  pasMges  of  Joaephus  are 
examined  in  detail  by  Richhom  (to  vrhoro  wc  are  indebted  for  the  facta 
»boTe  stated)  in  hisCommentatiode  JudteorumReScenica,  inserted  in  the 
•econd  Tolume  of  the  Commentationes  Societatis  Regis  Gottingensis  Re- 
eentiores.    GotUngte,  1813.  4to. 

•  Joaephus,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  xr.  c  &  H  1|  2. 


IV.  In  ail  countries  the  stage  has  ever  furnished  different 
languages  with  some  of  the  most  beautiful  Metaphors  and 
Allusions  that  adorn  them.^  In  every  tongue  we  read  of  the 
drama  of  human  life  :^  its  scenes  are  described  as  continually 
shifting  and  varying :  mortal  life  is  represented  as  an  intri- 
cate plot,  which  will  gradually  unfold  and  finally  wind  up 
into  harmony  and  happiness ;  and  the  world  is  styled  a  mag- 
nificent theatre,  in  which  God  has  placed  us, — assigned  to 
every  man  a  character, — ^is  a  constant  spectator  how  he  sup- 
ports this  character, — and  will  finally  applaud  or  condemn 
according  to  the  geod  or  bad  execution  ot  the  part,  whatever 
it  is,  he  has  been  appointed  to  act.'  The  drama  was  insti- 
tuted to  exhibit  a  striking  picture  of  human  life,  and,  in  a 
faithful  mirror,  to  hold  up  to  Uie  spectator's  view  that  mis- 
cellany of  characters  wKich  diversify  it,  and  those  inter- 
changes and  reverses  of  fortune  which  chequer  it.»o  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  though  the  observation  is  pro- 
per for  the  sake  of  illustrating  a  very  beautiful  passage  in 
one  of  St.  Paulas  Epistles,  that  a  variety  of  scenes  is  painted, 
which  by  means  of  the  requisite  machinery  are  very  fre- 
quently shiftinjg,  in  order  to  show  the  characters  in  a  variety 
of  places  and  fortunes.  To  the  spectator,  lively  and  affecting 
views  are  by  turns  displayed,  sometimes,  for  example,  of 
Thebes,  sometimes  of  Athens,"  one  while  of  a  palace,  at 
another  of  a  prison ;  now  of  a  splendid  triumph^  and  now 
of  a  funeral  procession,— every  thing,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  catastropne,  perpetually  varying  and  changing  according 
to  the  rules  and  conduct  of  the  drama.  Agreeably  to  this, 
with  what  elegance  and  propriety  does  St.  Fnul,  whom  we 
find  quoting  Nlenander,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  writers  of 
the  Greek  comedy,  represent  iJie  fashion  of  this  world  as 
continually  passing  away,»  and  all  the  scenes  of  this  vain 
and  visionary  life  as  perpetually  shifting !  «'  The  imagery,'* 
says  Grotius,  **  is  taken  from  the  theatre,  where  the  scenery 
is  suddenly  changed,  and  exhibits  an  appearance  totally  dii- 
ferent."!'  And  as  the  transactions  of  the  drama  are  not  real, 
but  fictitious  and  imaginary,  such  and  such  characters  being 
assumed  and  personated,  in  whose  joys  or  griefs,  in  whose 
domestic  felicities  or  infelicities,  in  whose  elevation  or  de- 
pression, the  actor  is  not  really  and  pereonally  interested,  but 
only  supports  a  character,  perhaps  entirely  foreign  from  his 
own,  and  represents  passions  ana  affections  in  which  his  own 
heart  has  no  share :  how  beautiful  and  expressive,  when  con- 
sidered in  this  light,  is  thatj)as8age  of  Scripture  wherein  the 
apostle  is  inculcating  a  Chnstian  indifference  for  this  world, 
and  exhorting  us  not  to  suffer  ourselves  to  be  unduly  affected 
either  by  the  joys  or  sorrows  of  so  fugitive  and  transitory  a 
scene!  fl  Cor.  vii.  29 — 31. J  BtU  ihts  I satf^  brethren^  the 
time  is  snort.  It  remcdneih  that  bath  they  that  have  wives  be  as 
though  they  had  none :  and  they  that  weep  as  though  they  wept 
not .'  and  they  that  rejoice  as  though  they  rejoiced  not :  and  they 
that  buy  as  though  they  possess^  not :  and  they  that  use  thts 
world  as  not  abusing  it,^*    For  the  fashion  of  ihts  world  passeth 

t  For  Ibe  following  account  of  the  theatrical  representations,  and  of  the 
Grecian  games  alluded  to  In  the  New  Testament,  the  author  is  indebted  to 
Dr.  Harwood's  Introduction,  vol  ii.  sections  1.  and  4.,  collated  with  Bnio- 
ins's  Compendium  Antiquitaturo  Grtecarum  e  profanis  Sacrarum,  pp.  3S2 
—^6.,  from  which  treatise  Dr.  H.  appears  to  have  derived  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  materials. 

•  Zxi|vi|  irme  i  6ie;,  x»i  vdi^viev  i|  ft»ii  vat^iiv, 

Epixram  in  Antholoc. 
Quomodo  fabula,  sic  vita  ;  non  qu&m  diu,  ted  quim  bene  acta  vit,  refert. 
Nihil  ad  rem  perlinet,  quo  loco  desinas :  quocunque  voles  desine :  tantdra 
bonam  clausulam  impone.    Beneca,  episL  ixzvii.  torn.  U.  p.  906.  edit  fiis. 

1673.  Oiev  II  nMftvSov  MflroXvii  ti|C  rxqviic  i  vMpsXaCv*  Ff»Uyo(  «XA.'  6vft 
njFOv  rt4  vivh  ftifif.mKKa  th  t^is,   xxXwc  (•■■«$*  iv  ftivlot   r ^  fUtt  r»  rpiu 

Kov  TO  Sp»fi»  I'ri.  Mar.  Antoninus,  lib.  xii.  p.  236.  edit  Oxon.  The  words 
of  the  Psalmist,— "we  spend  our  days  as  a  tale  that  is  Cold,"— have  been 
supposed  to  be  an  allusion  to  a  dramatic  fable.  The  imsfery,  coueidered 
in  this  view,  would  be  sirilcing,  did  we  know  that  the  early  Jews  ever  had 
any  scenical  representations. 

•  Epicteti  Enchirid.  cap.  17.  p.  699.  Upton.  Epicteti  Dissertationes  ab 
Arriano.  lib.  iv.  p.  580.  IJpton. 

«o  H.  Antoninus,  lib.  xi.  S  vi.  p.  2(H.  edit.  Oxon. 

i*  Modd  me  Thebis,  modd  ponit  Athenis. 

Horat  Epist  lib.  ii.  ver  213. 

<*  Cor.  vii.  31.     n«pH>'fi  y»fr*  vxnfut  row  xor^ov  rovrtv.  ' 
»•  Dicitur,  vuf%yin  to  TXnfi»  rnt  fl-Ki|Vii«,  ubi  scene  invertitnr,  aliamque 
plane  ostendit  faciem.    Grotius,  ad  loc.    Mais  comme  Grotius  reroarque 

Sue  cette  reflexion  de  V  Ap6tre  est  empruntt^e  du  th6&ire,  et  que  le  root 
^rec  rxii/ua,  que  I'on  traduit  la  figure,  signifie  proprement  un  personnage 
de  thd'^tre,  ou  une  decoration  dans  Euripide  et  dans  Aristophane,  et  que 
les  Grecs  disoient  pour  marquer  le  changement  de  scene,  ou  de  decoration 
du  thdfttre  ««^syi«  to  rxnft»  ▼«$  rxnvm^  on  croitqu'ii  faudroit  traduire.  La 
face  de  ce  monde  change,  ce  qui  convient  parfaitement  au  dessein  de 
I'Apdtre  dans  cette  coniuncture.  Projel  d'une  Nouvelle  Version,  par  le 
Cene,  p.  674.    Rotter.  1696.  . 

i«  K^lttxpwAiivot  is  very  unhappily  rendered  abuse.  It  is  here  used  in  a 
ffood  sense,  as  the  whole  passasre  requires.  From  the  transiency  of  human 
life  the  apostle  observes,  that  those  who  are  now  using  this  world's  happi' 
ness  will  soon  be  as  those  who  had  never  enjoyed  it  The  Greek  wnie ri 
use  n»p»xpae^»i  or  A9roxp«o^«i  to  abuse. 
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auHty,  If  we  keep  in  ndnd  the  supposed  allusion  in  the  text 
(the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away),  we  shall  discern  a 
peciiliai  beauty  and  force  in  his  language  and  sentiment.  For 
the  actors  in  a  play,  whether  it  be  comedy  or  fragedv,  do  not 
act  their  own  proper  and  personal  concerns,  but  only  perso- 
nate and  mimic  the  characters  and  conditions  of  other  men. 
And  so  when  they  weep  in  acting  some  tragical  part,  it  is  as 
though  they  wept  not;  and  there  is  more  show  and  appear- 
ance, than  truth  and  reality,  of  grief  and  sorrow  in  the  case. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  they  rejoice  in  actingr  some  brighter 
scene,  it  is  as  though  they  re|oiced  not ;  it  is  but  a  foiled 
semblance  of  joy,  and  forced  air  of  mirth  and  e^yety,  which 
they  exhibit  to  the  spectators,  no  real  inward  gladness  of 
heart.  If  they  seem  to  contract  marriages,  or  act  the  mer- 
chant, or  personate  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  still  it  is  nothing 
but  fiction.  And  so  when  the  play  is  over,  they  have  no 
wives,  no  possessions  or  goods,  no  enjoyments  of  the  world, 
in  consequence  of  such  representations.  In  like  manner,  by 
this  apt  comparison,  the  apostle  would  teach  us  to  moderate 
our  desires  and  affections  towards  every  thing  in  this  world ; 
and  rather,  as  it  were,  to  personate  such  things  as  matters  of 
a  foreign  nature,  than  to  incorporate  ourselves  with  them,  as 
our  own  proper  and  personal  concern.^ 

**  The  theatre  is  also  furnished  with  dresses  suitable  to 
every  age,  and  adapted  to  every  circumstance  and  change  of 
fortune.  The  persons  of  the  drama,  in  one  and  the  same 
representation,  frequently  support  a  variety  of  characters: 
the  prince  and  the  beggar,  the  young  and  the  old,  change 
their  dress  according  to  the  characters  in  which  they  respectr 
ively  appear,  by  turns  Ia3ring  aside  one  habit  and  assuming 
another,  agreeably  to  ever3r  condition  and  age.'  The  apostle 
Paul  seems  to  allude  to  this  custom,  and  his  expressions  re- 
garded in  this  light  have  a  peculiar  beauty  and  energy,  when 
he  exhorts  Christians  to  put  orr  the  old  man  ttrith  hs  detds^ 
and  to  PUT  ON  the  new  man.  (Coloss.  iii.  9,  10.  Eph.  iv. 
22,  23,  24.)  TTuti  ye  put  off,  concerning  the  former  amver- 
uUiany  the  old  man,  which  is  corrupt  aecorcUn^  to  the  deceitful 
Iu9t9 .'  and  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your  mtnda^  and  thai  ye 
PUT  on  the  new  man,'  wJueh  after  God  is  created  iti  righteous* 
nees  and  true  holiness. 

**  It  is,  moreover,  well  known,  that  in  the  Roman  theatres 
and  amphitheatres,  malefactors  and  criminals  were  con- 
demned to  fight  with  lions,  bears,  elephants,  and  tigers,  for 
which^  all  parts  of  the  Roman  dominions  were  industriously 
ransacked,  to  afford  this  very  polite  and  elegant  amusement 
to  thb  most  refined  and  civilized  people.  The  wretched 
miscreant  was  brought  upon  the  stage,  regarded  with  the 
last  ignominy  and  contempt  by  the  assembled  multitudes, 
made  a  gazing-stock  to  the  world,  as  the  apostle  expresses 
it ;  and  a  wild  beast,  instigated  to  madness  by  the  shouts 
and  light  missive  darts  of  the  spectators,  was  let  loose  upon 
him,  to  tear  and  worry  him  in  a  miserable  manner.  To  this 
sanguinary  and  brutal  custom  the  following  expressions  of 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  allude,  (x.  32, 33.) 
Ye  endured  a  great  fight  ofaffiidions^  partly  whilst  ye -were 
made  a  gazingstoek^  both  by  reproaches  and  afflictions.  The 
original  is  very  emphatical ;  being  openly  exposed  as  on  a 
public  theatre  to  ignominious  insults  and  to  the  last  cruel- 
ties.^ In  another  passage  also,  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  the 
determined  fierceness  and  bigotry  with  which  the  citizens 
of  Ephesus  opposed  him,  uses  a  strong  metaphorical  expres- 
sion taken  from  the  theatre:— -ijra/Ver  the  manner  of  men  I 
have  fought  with  beasts  at  Ephesus,  Not  that  the  apostle 
appears  to  have  been  actually  condemned  by  his  enenues  to 

<  BrekeU*8  Discouraes,  p.  318. 

A^s/«f/ive»sc  vpivmwtt  »rm\.»Zn   fxxTiper  vsrexptriTMi  vpo^^nov^vC.   DioffeDeS 

Laertius,  Hb.  vIL  p.  46a  edit  Meibomil.  1692. 

•  Mibi  quidem  dubium  non  est  quin  hxc  loqaendi  ratio  dncta  ait  ab  aeto- 
HbuMy  qui,  halntu  mutato,  veBtiboFque  depoaitis,  aiiastmxtes  uunt,  <itiotque 
•e  erae  produnt,  qaam  qui  in  »cdnA  ewe  videbaiitar.  Krebaii  Observatioaes 
n  Not.  Teat,  p  T  " 


iqi 

Lipsiae,  1756. 

-  Quodcunque  tremendum  eat 


Dentibua,  aut  Inaigne  jiibis,  aut  nobile  comu, 
Aut  rifridum  aetia  capitur,  decua  omne  timorque 
Bylvarum,  non  caule  latent,  non  mole  reaiatunt. — Claodlan. 
1  OviiiiTftotf  Ti  xt»i  ^Kii^trt  B§»lpt(^»fii¥oi,  exposed  on  a  public  atagp. 
Dispensalorem  ad  bestias  dediL  Hoc  est,  aeiptum  tradueere.  Id  eat,  aara 
one  of  the  commentator^  ludibrio  exponere.  Petroniua  Arbiter,  p.  220. 
edit.  Burman.  1709.  E^i^ittlpia-ay  lav/ovc.  They  openly  exposed  them* 
selves.  Poly  bins,  p.  364.  Hanov.  1619.  Euaebius  relatea  that  Attalus,  a 
ChriaCian,  was  led  round  the  amphitheatre,  and  exposed  to  the  inuults  and 
violence  of  the  multitude.  nip««x&fi<  xvkx.«»  Tev»/(9i^i«Tpav.  Eusebiua, 
mat.  Eccles.  lib.  ▼.  p.  206.  Cantab.  Solebant  olim  ffladiatores  et  beatiarii, 
antequam  ceiiamen  obirenl  per  ora  populi  circumduci.  Valesii  not  in  loc. 
There  is  a  striking  passage  in  Phiks  where,  in  the  same  strong  metaphori- 
cal imaierr  the  apraile  here  employs,  Flaccus  is  represented  deploring 
the  puboc  Ignominy  to  which  be  was  now  reduced  Bee  PhUonit  Opera, 
torn.  ii.  p.  642.  edit  Mangey. 


combat  with  wild  beasts  in  the  theatre,^' — as  Roman  oitixens 
were  never  subjected  to  such  a  degradation:  *<he  seems 
only  to  have  employed  this  strong  phraseolojgr,  to  denote 
the  violence  and  ferocity  of  his  adversaries,  which  resembled 
the  rage  and  fury  of  brutes,  and  to  compare  his  contention 
with  these  fierce  pagan  zealots  and  fanatics,  to  the  common 
theatrical  conflict  of  men  with  wild  beasts."^ 

Let  it  be  farther  observcKl,  for  the  elucidating  a  very 
striking  passage  in  1  Cor.  iv.  9.  that  in  the  Roman  amphN 
theatre  the  hestiariiy  who  in  the  morning  combated  with  wild 
beasts,  had  armour  with  which  to  defend  themselves,  and  to 
annoy  and  slay  their  antagonist.  But  the  last  who  were 
brought  upon  the  stage,  which  was  about  noon,^  were  a  mi- 
serable number,  quite  naked,  without  any  weapons  to  assail 
their  adversary — with  immediate  and  inevitable  death  before 
them  in  all  its  horrors,  and  destined  to  be  mangled  and 
butchered  in  the  direst  manner.  In  allusion  to  Uiis  custom, 
with  what  sublimity  and  energy  are  the  apostles  represented 
to  be  brought  out  last  upon  the  stage,  as  being  devoted  to 
certain  death,  and  being  made  a*  public  spectacle  to  the 
world,  to  angels  and  men !  For  I  think  that  God  hath  set 
forth  us  the  apostles  last,  as  it  were  appointed  to  death :  for 
we  are  made  a  spectacle  to  the  world,  to  angels  and  men.  Dr. 
Whitby's  illustration  of  this  distinguished  passage  is  accu* 
rate  and  judicious.  **  Here  the  apostle  seems  to  allude  to 
the  Roman  spectacles,  nK  rm  ^n^/zAyw  xm  fAvnuM-xMs  nfif 
^Fw,  that  of  the  bestiarii  and  the  gladiators,  where  in  the 
morning  men  were  brought  upon  the  theatre  to  fight  with  wild 
beasts,  and  to  them  was  allowed  armour  to  defend  themselves, 
and  smite  the  beasts  that  did  assail  them :  but  in  the  meri- 
dian spectacle  were  brought  forth  the  gladiators  naked,  and 
without  any  thing  to  defend  them  from  the  8Word  of  the 
assailant,  and  he  that  then  escaped  was  only  reserved  for 
slaughter  to  another  day ;  so  that  these  men  might  well  be 
called  fT«3^Btyari6i,  men  appointed  for  death ;  and  this  being 
the  last  appearance  on  the  theatre  for  that  day,  they  aie  said 
here  to  be  set  forth  «r;^abT«,  the  last." 

V.  But  the  most  splendid  and  renowiied  solemnities, 
which  ancient  history  has  transmitted  to  us,  were  the  Olym- 
pic Games.  Historians,  orators,  and  poets,  abound  with 
references  to  them,  and  their  sublimest  imagery  is  borrowed 
from  these  celebrated  exercises.  **  These  games  were  so- 
lemnized every  fifth  year  by  an  infinite  concourse  of  people 
from  almost  all  parts  of  the  worid.8  They  were  celebrated 
with  the  greatest  pomp  and  magnificence:  hecatombs  of 
victims  were  slain  iii  honour  of  the  immortal  gods;  and  Elis 
was  a  scene  of  universal  festivity  and  joy.  There  were 
other  public  games  instituted,  as  tiie  rythian,  Nemean, 
Isthmian ;  which  could  also  boast  of  the  valour  and  dexterity 
of  their  combatants,  and  show  a  splendid  list  of  illustrious 
names,  who  had,  from  time  to  time,  honoured  them  with 
their  presence.  But  the  lustre  of  these,  though  maintained 
for  a  series  of  years,  was  obscured,  and  almost  totally 
eclipsed  by  the  Olympic.  We  find  that  the  most  formidable 
and  opulent  sovereigns  of  those  times  were  competitors  for 

*  The  same  metaphors  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  New  Testa* 
ment.  Herod  is  called  a  fox  ;  Go  and  tell  that  fox.  (Luke  xiii.  32.)  Hypo- 
crites are  called  wolves  in  sheen's  clothing.  (Matt  vii.  15.)  Rapacious  and 
mercenarr  preachers  are  styled  wolves,  that  will  enter  and  ravage  (he  fold : 
There  will  enter  among  you  grievous  wolves,  not  8{iaring  the  flock.  (Acts 
XX.  29.)  The  apostle  uses  a  harsher  metaphor  to  denote  the  malice  and 
rage  of  his  adversariea:  Beware  of  dogs.  (Phil.  iii.  2.)    Had  3t  Paul  been 


thus  engaged,  saya  Dr.  Ward,  it  is  difficult  to  apprehend  how  he  could  have 
escaped  without  a  miracle.  For  thoite  who  conquered  The  beasts  were 
afterwards  obliged  to  fight  with  men  till  they  were  killed  themselves.  It 
seems  most  reasonable,  therefore,  to  understand  the  expression  [tinaioM*' 
xnr»]  aa  metaphorical,  and  that  he  alludea  to  the  tumult  raised  by  Deme> 
triua.  He  uses  the  like  metaphor,  and  with  respect  to  the  same  thing 
(1  Cor.  iv.  9.),  and  again  (13.),  alludimr  to  another  custom.  As  to  the  expres- 
sion, KxT*  of^pMirev  in  I  Cor.  XV.  as.  the  sense  seems  to  be  humanitva 
tomiendo.  Dr.  Ward's  Di.ssertations  on  Scripture,  dissert,  xllx.  pp.  200, 301. 
The  very  same  word  which  the  apostle  here  employs  to  denote  the  vio- 
lence and  fury  of  his  adversaries  is  used  by  Ignatius  in  the  like  metaphori- 
cal sense,    Asro  Xvpi:»c  Aozp«    F»A»1J  BHPIOMAXXl  itm  ym  %mt  b»K*rr%f^ 

»u)iTOf  xxi  i(A<ip«(.  All  the  way  from  Syria  to  Rome,  by  sea  and  by  land,  by 
night  and  by  day,  do  I  fioht  wrra  wijud  beasts.  Icnatii  Epist.  ad  Rom.  p 
94.  edit-  Oxon.  1708.  IlposvXMra-w  Ji  va««>  "wo  t»»  5iip»aiir«f5^pj>jro/*opewi'.  I 
advise  you  to  beware  of  beasts  in  the  shape  of  men,  p.  22.  So  aim  the 
Psalmist,  My  aoul  ia  among  lion;  even  the  xons  of  men,  tthote  teeth  art 
epeare  and  arrow.  (Pisal.  Mi.  4.)  Break  their  teeth,  O  God,  in  their  mouths. 
Break  out  the  great  teeth  of  the  young  lions,  O  Lord  (Psal.  Iviii.  6.)  See 
also  lAkemacher's  Observationes  Sacrs,  part  ii.  pp.  194—196. 

f  Matutinarum  non  ultima  nrapda  ferarura.  Martial,  xiii.  96.  Casu  In 
meridianum  spectaculum  incicli — quicquid  ante  pugnatumest,  niisericordia 
fuit,  nunc  omissis  nuftis  mera  homicidta  sunt :  nihil  habent  quo  tesantur, 
ad  ictum  totis  corporibus  expositi— non  ftalcA,  non  scuto  repellitur  (errum. 
Seneca,  torn.  ii.  epist.  vil.  pp.  17,  18.  edit.    Gronov.  1672.    AjroxxvvTo  ft'* 

^nftot  iXei%i(rT-«,  Mf^pvwoi  Si  ve>.Xei,  it  fttv  tiXXuXot;  /««%e/«tyOt,  ji  St  xm  lir* 

iKitYwv  mvMKofttvoi.  Dion.  Cassius.  lib.  Ix.  p.  951.  Reimar.  See  also  pp. 
971,  972.  ejusdcm  editionls.  See  also  Beausobre's  note  on  ICor.  Iv.  9.  and 
Lipsii  Saturnalia,  lom.  vi.  p.  951. 

•  Josephns,  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  i.  cap.  21.  $12.  ed.  Bavercamp.  Arritni 
EpictetuB,  lib.  Ui.  p.  456.  edit  Upton,  mi.  ^, 
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the  Olympic  crown.  We  see  the  kinp  of  Macedoi^i  the 
tyrants  of  Sicily,*  the  princes  of  Asia  Minor,  and  at  last  the 
lords  of  imperial  Rome,  and  emperors  of  the  world,'  incited 
by  a  love  of  glory,  the  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds,  enter 
their  names  among  the  candidates,  and  contend  for  the  envied 
palm ;— judging  uieir  felicity  completed,  and  the  career  of 
all  human  glory  and  greatness  happily  terminated,  if  they 
could  but  interweave  the  Olympic  ^rland  with  the  laurels 
they  had  purchased  in  fields  of  blood. ^  The  various  g[ames, 
which  the  Romans  celebrated  in  their  capital  and  m  the 
principal  cities  and  towns  of  Italy,  with  such  splendour, 
ostentation,  and  expeh^e,  seem  to  have  been  instituted  in 
imitation  of  the  <jrrecian;  though  these  were  mreatly  inferior 
in  point  of  real  merit  and  intrinsic  glory :  tor  though  the 
Romans  had  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  stadium  and  the 
chariot-race,  yet  tne  mutual  slaughter  of  such  numbers  of 
gladiators,  the  combats  with  lions,  bears,  and  tigers,  though 
congenial  to  the  sanguinary  ferocity  and  brutality  of  these 
people, — for  no  public  entertainment  could  be  made  agreea- 
ble without  these  scenes, — must  present  spectacles  to  the 
last  degree  shocking  to  humanity;  for  every  crown  here 
won  was  dipt  in  blo^. 

1.  "The  Olympic  exercises  principally  consisted  in  run- 
ning, vrrestling,  and  the  chariot-race ;  for  leaping,  throwing- the 
dart,  and  discus,  were  parts  of  that  they  called  tne  Pantathlon. 
The  candidates  were  to  be  freemen,  and  persons  of  unexcep- 
tionable morals.^  A  defect  in  legitimacy  or  in  personal 
character  totally  disqualified  them.  It  was  indispensably 
necessary  for  them  previously  to  submit  to  a  severe  regimen.* 
At  their  own  houses  they  prescribed  themselves  a  particular 
course  of  diet ;  and  the  laws  required  them,  when  \hej  had 
given  in  their  names  to  be  enrolled  in  the  list  of  competitors, 
to  resort  to  Elis,  and  reside  there  thirty'  days  before  the  games 
commenced ;  where  the  reffimen  and  preparatory  exercises 
were  regulated  and  directed  by  a  number  of  illustrious  per- 
sons who  were  appointed  every  day  to  superintend  them. 
This  form  of  diet  they  authoritatively  prescribed,  and  reli- 
giously inspected,  that  the  combatants  might  acquit  them- 
selves in  the  conflict  in  a  manner  worthy  the  Grecian  name, 
worthy  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  and  worthy  those 
crowds  of  illustrious  spectators  by  whom  they  would  be  sur- 
rounded. There  are  many  passases  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
classics  which  make  mention  of  that  extreme  strictness,  tem- 
perance, and  continence  which  the  candidates  were  obliged 
to  observe. 

Qui  Btudet  optatam  cursu  contincere  melam, 

Multa  tulit  fecitque  puer }  tudavit  et  alsit : 

AbstiDuit  veoere  et  vioo.  Hor.  Art.  Poet  ver.  412. 

A  Toath,  who  hopes  th'  Olympic  prize  to  gain, 

All  arts  must  try,  and  every  toil  sustain ; 

Th'  extremes  o(  heat  and  cold  must  often  prove^ 

And  shun  the  weak'ning  joys  of  wine  and  love.         Francis. 

The  following  is  a  very  distinguished  passage  in  Arrian*s 
discourses  of  Efpictetus,  which  both  represents  to  the  reader 
the  severity  of  tnis  regimen  and  the  arduous  nature  of  the 
subsequent  contention  :^ — *^  Do  you  wish  to  conquer  at  the 
Olympic  games  1— But  consider  what  precedes  and  follows, 
^ana  then  if  it  be  for  your  advantage,  engage  in  the  affair.  You 
must  conform  to  rules ;  submit  to  a  die^  refrain  from  dainties, 
exercise  your  body  whether  you  choose  it  or  not,  in  a  stated 
hour,  in  heat  and  cold :  you  must  drink  no  cold  water,  nor  some- 
times even  wine.    Li  a  word,  you  must  give  yourself  up  to 

*■  Philip.  Eadem  quoque  die  nuntium  pater  ejus  IPhilippus]  daurum  vic- 
toriarum  accepit :  allerius,  belli  Ulyrici,  alterius,  cerlantinis  Olynipici,  in 
quod  quadrigarum  currus  miserat.  Justin,  lib.  xii.  cap.  16.  p.  359.  edit.  Gro- 
nov.  l7ld.  Cui  Alexandre  tania  omnium  virtatum  naturft  ornamenta  exsti- 
tere,  ut  etiam  Olympio  certamine  vario  ludicrorum  genere  contenderiL 
JusUn.  lib.  vii.  cap.  2.  p.  217. 

•  Hiero  king  or  Syracuse.  See  Pindar's  first  Olympic  ode :  his  first  Py- 
thian ode.  Theron  king  of  Agrigentum.  See  the  second  and  third  Olympic 
odes. 

»  Nero.  See  Dion  Casstus,  torn.  ii.  pp.  1032,  1033.  1066.  edit.  Reimar. 
Aurkavit  [Nerol  plurlfariam,  Olympiis  etiam  decemjugem.  Suetonius  in 
Vita  Neronis,  p.  G&.  edit  var.  Lug.  Bat.  1662. 

«  Suntquos  curriculo  pulverem  Olympicom 
Collegisse,  juvat :  roeiaque  fervidis 
Evitala  rolls,  palmaque  nobilis 

Terrarum  dominos  evehit  ad  Deos.  Horai.  lib.  I.  ode  1. 
>  Tlie  candidates  were  obliged  to  undergo  an  examination  of  another  kind« 
consisting  of  the  following  interrogatories:—!.  Were  they  freemen! 
2.  Weretner  Grecians  1  3.  Were  their  characters  clear  from  afl  Infamous 
and  immoral  stains  1  West's  Dissertation  on  the  Olympic  Games,  p.  152. 
edit  l2mo. 

•  Arriani  Epictetus,  lib.  Hi.  p.  466.  Upton.       ^       _  ^.  . 

t  Philostratus,  de  Vit&  ApollonH,  lib.  ▼.  cap.  43.  p.  227.  edit.  Olearli.  Lip* 
tlK,  1709. 

•  Epictetus,  lib  Ui.  c.  15.  Bee  also  Epicteti  Eochrlidlon.  cap.  39.  p.  7ia 
edit  Upton. 


your  master,  as  to  a  physician.  Then,  in  the  combat  you 
may  be  thrown  into  a  oitch,  dislocate  your  arm,  tura  your 
ankle,  swallow  abundance  of  dust,  be  whipped,  and,  a!ler  all, 
lose  the  victory.  When  you  have  reckoned  up  all  this,  if 
your  inclination  still  holds,  set  about  the  combat.^'^ 

2.  '*  After  this  preparatory  discipline,  on  the  day  appointed 
for  the  celebration,  a  herald  called  over  their  names,  recited 
to  them  the  laws  of  the  games,  encouraged  ^em  to  exert  all 
their  powers,  and  expatiated  upon  the  blessings  and  advan- 
tages of  victory.  He  then  introduced  the  competitors  into 
the  stadium,  led  them  around  it,  and,  with  a  loud  voice,  de- 
manded if  any  one  in  that  assembly  could  charge  any  of  the 
candidates  with  bein?  infamous  in  his  life  and  morah,  or 
could  prove  him  a  slave,  a  robber,  or  illegitimatejo  They 
were  then  conducted  to  the  altar,  and  a  solemn  oath  exacted 
from  them,  that  they  would  observe  the  strictest  honour  in 
the  contention.  Afterwards,  those  who  were  to  engage  in  the 
foot-race  were  brought  to  the  barrier,  along  which  they  were 
arranged,  and  wait^,  in  all  the  excesses  of  ardour  ana  impa- 
tience, for  the  signal.  The  cord  being  dropped,  they  all  at 
once  sprung  forward,"  fired  with  the  love  of^glory,  conscious 
that  the  eyes  of  all  assembled  Greece  were  now  upon  them, 
and  that  tne  envied  palm,  if  they  won  it,  would  secure  them 
the  highest  honours,  and  immortalize  their  memory.  It  is 
natural  to  imagine  with  what  rapidity  they  would  urge  their 
course,  and,  emulous  of  gloir,  stretch  every  nerve  to  reach 
the  goal.  This  is  beautifully  represented  in  the  following 
elegant  epigram  f  translated  by  Mr.  West)  on  Arias  of  Tarsus, 
victor  in  the  stadium :— - 

The  speed  of  Arias,  victor  in  the  race, 
Brings  to  thy  founder,  IVursus,  no  diuraee ; 
For,  able  in  the  course  with  him  to  vie, 
Lilce  him,  he  seems  on  feather'd  feet  to  IIt. 
The  barrier  when  he  quits,  the  dazzled  sight 
In  vain  essays  to  catch  him  in  his  flight. 
Lost  is  the  racer  through  the  whole  career. 
Till  victor  at  the  goal  he  reappear. 

In  all  these  athletic  exercises  the  combatants  contended 
naked  ;!>  for  though,  at  first,  they  wore  a  scarf  round  the  waist, 
yet  an  unfortunate  casualty  once  happening,  when  this  dis- 
engaging itself,  and  entangling  round  the  fSet,  threw  the  per- 
son down,  and  proved  the  unhappy  occasion  of  his  losinj^  the 
victory,  it  was,  after  this  accident,  adjudged  to  be  laid  aside," 

3.  **  Chaplets  composed  of  the  spngs  of  a  wild  olive,*^  and 
branches  of  palm,  were  publicly  placed  on  a  tripod  in  the 
middle  of  the  stadium,i^  full  in  the  view  of  the  competitors, 
to  inflame  them  with  all  the  ardour  of  contention,  ana  all  the 
spirit  of  the  most  generous  emulation.  Near  the  goal  was 
erected  a  tribunal,  on  which  sat  the  presidents  of  the  games, 
called  Hellanodics,  personages  venerable  for  their  years  and 
characters,  who  were  the  sovereign  arbiters  and  judges  of 
these  arduous  contentions,  the  impartial .  witnesses  of  the 
respective  merit  and  pretensions  of  each  combatant,  and  with 
the  strictest  justice  conferred  the  crown. 

4.  *^  It  is  pleasing  and  instructive  to  observe,  how  the  se- 
veral particulars  here  specified  concerning  these  celebrated 
solemnities,  which  were  held  in  the  highest  renown  and  gloiy 
in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  explain  and  illustrate  various  pas- 
sages in  their  writings,  the  beauty,  energy,  and  sublimity  of 
which  consist  in  the  metaphorical  allusions  to  these  games, 
from  the  various  gymnastic  exercises  of  which  their  elegant 
and  impressive  imagery  is  borrowed.  Thus  the  writer  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (an  episUe  which,  in  point  of  com- 
position, may  vie  with  the  most  pure  and  elaoorate  of  the 
Greek  classics)  says,  JVherefore  seeing  toe  cUao  are  compassed 
about  with  so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses^  let  us  lay  aside  every 

B  Mrs.  Carter's  translation  of  Arrian,  pp.  266,  269.    London,  1768. 4U). 
10  See  West's  Dissertation  on  the  Oiympic  Games,  p.  191.  ISmo. 

li  ; sipoque  repente 

Corripiunt  epatia  audito,  limenque  relinquunt 
Effusi,  nimbo  similes :  aimul  ulthna  signant. 

*  VirgU.  JEneid.  t.  ver.  316 
1*  Thncydides,  lib.  i.  f  6.  torn.  i.  pp.  16^  17.  ed.  Glasg. 
!•  In  the  zivtti  Olympiad,  one  Orsippus,  a  racer,  tiappened  to  be  thrown 
down  by  his  scarf  tanffling  about  his  feet,  and  was  Icilled ;  though  others  say 
that  he  only  lost  the  victory  by  that  fall ;  but  whichever  waj  it  was,  occa- 
sion was  taken  from  thence  to  malce  a  law,  that  all  the  athletes  for  the  future 
should  contend  naked.    West's  Disserration,  p.  66.  12mo. 

r$Kiwov.  Josephus  contra  A[)ion.  lib.  II.  $30.  p.  488.  Havercamp.  Sfralw, 
in  his  geographical  description  of  the  Elian  territories,  mentions  a  grove 
of  wild  olives.  E«-ti  i'»Ktrof  M^fiifXKtvr  jrMpK.  Strsbo,  lib.  vili.  p.  343. 
edit  Paris,  1620.  Probably  from  this  grove  the  Olympic  crowns  were  com- 
posed. 

»  To  excite  the  emulation  of  the  competitors,  by  placing  in  their  view  the 
object  of  their  ambition,  these  crowns  were  laid  upon  a  tripod  or  table, 
which  dorinjK  the  rames  was  bronght  out  and  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
■taditun.    Wesl'sINssertation,  p.  174.  l2mo. 
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urtght,  and  the  rin  whkk  doth  ao  easily  beaet  utf,  and  kt  tu  run 
with  patience  the  race  that  it  set  before  us ;  looking  unto  JbtM, 
Vte  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith^  who  far  the  joy  that  was  set 
hfftjre  him^  endured  the  eross,  despising  the  ehame^and  is  set 
doom  at  the  right  hand  of  the  majesty  on  high.  For  consider 
kirn  that  endureth  such  eontradietum  of  sinners  against  himself 
ltd  you  be  wearied  and  faint  in  your  minds.  Wherefore  hfl 
vp  &e  hands  that  hang  down^  and  the  feeble  knees  ;  and  make 
Untight  paths  for  your  feet ^  lut  that  wbeh  is  lame  be  turned  out 
of  the  way,  (Heb.  zii.  1 — 3.  12, 13.)  In  allusion  to  that  pro- 
aigioas  assembly,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,*  which  was 
coQTeoed  at  Olympia  to  be  spectators  of  those  celebrated 
games,  the  apostle  places  the  Christian  combatant  in  the 
midst  of  a  most  august  and  magnificent  theatre,  composed  of 
all  those  ^reat  and  illustrious  characters,  whom  in  the  pre- 
cftling  chapter  he  had  enumerated,  the  fancied  presence  of 
whom  should  fire  him  with  a  virtuous  ambition,  and  animate 
bim  with  unconquered  ardour  to  run  the  race  that  was  set 
before  him.  Wherefore  seeing  we  are  compassed  about  with 
rich  a  doudofvoUnesses  .*  whose  eyes  are  upon  us,  who  expect 
ereiy  thing  from  the  preparatory  discipline  we  have  received, 
and  who  long  to  applaud  and  congratulate  us  upon  our  victory : 
let  US  lay  aside  evoyweight^*  and  the  sin  that  oath  so  easily  beaet 
tu;<  let  us  throw  off  every  impediment,  as  t^e  competitors  for 
the  Olympic  crown  did,  and  that  sin  that  would  entangle  and 
impede  our  steps,  and  prove  the  fatal  cause  of  our  loemg  the 
rictory ;  and  tet  us  run  with  patience  the  race  set  befure  us : 
like  those  who  lan  in  the  Grecian  stadium,  let  us,  inflamed 
with  the  idea  of  glory,  honour,  and  immortality,  urge  our 
eoone  with  unremitting  ardour  toward  the  destined  happy 
£oal  for  the  prixe  of  our  high  calling  in  God  our  Saviour, 
midnft  unto  Jesus  the  author  and  finisMr  of  our  faith :  as  the 
candidates  for  the  Olympic  honours,  during  the  arduous  con- 
tention, had  in  Tiew  those  illustrious  and  venerable  per- 
sonages from  whose  hands  they  were  to  receive  the  envied 
palm,  and  who  were  immediate  witnesses  of  their  resjjective 
conduct  and  merit;  in  imitation  of  them,  let  us  Christians 
keep  our  eyes  steadfastly  fixed  upon  Jesus  the  original  intro- 
ducer and  perfecter  of  our  religion,  who,  if  we  are  victorious, 
will  rejoice  to  adom  our  temples  with  a  crown  of  glory  that 
will  never  fiide ;  t&Ao,  for  the  joy  set  before  lum,^  endured  the 
ero»,  despising  the  shame^  and  is  now  set  aoum  at  the  riglU  hand 
of  God:  Jesus  himself,  to  seize  the  glorious  palm  which  his 
God  and  Father  placed  full  in  his  view  in  order  to  inspirit 
biiQ  with  ardour  and  alacrity,  in  the  race  he  had  set  before 
him,  cheerfully  submitted  to  sorrows  and  sufferings,  endured 
the  cress,  contemning  the  infamy  of  such  a  death,  and,  in 
consetquence  of  perseverance  and  victory,  is  now  exalted  to 
the  highest  honours,  and  placed  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Su- 
preme Majesty.  For^  consider  him  that  endure/h  such  contra^ 
diction  of  sinners  against  himself,  lest  ye  be  wearied  cmd  faint 
in  your  minda  ,•«  consider  him  who  conflicted  with  such  oppo- 
sition of  wicked  men  all  confederated  against  him,  ana  let 
r»;flections  on  his  fortitude  prevent  your  ocing  languid  and 
dispirited :  therefore  I  ft  up  the  hands  which  hang  £wn,  and 
tilt  feebk  knees,''     And  make  straight  paths  for  your  feet,  lest 

«  Noc  merriy  the  inhabllants  of  Athens,  ori<acefI«mon,  and  of  NIcopolis, 
n'lt  thA  intiabitantaoftbe  whole  world  are  convened  to  be  spectatora  of  the 
OlyiDpicexereiaea.    ▲rriaol  Epicieius,  lib.  iii.  p.  436.  Upton. 

«  x<79(  ^4^rvp«».  Acloudofwitneaaes.  This  form  of  expression  occurs 
In  the  pofitest  wrUers.  See  Diad,  x.  133.  .«neld,  vii  793.  Andnm.  Rho- 
oil  Areonaiiticoo,  ir.  398.  Appian,  Piae.  L  463.  and  Euripidis  Hecuba, 
»<r.  907. 

»  Oyxi*  mwttt/uv  va»T«.  A  stadk>  aumpta  aimilitudo :  ibi  qui  cursuri 
•uai,  omnia  qiis  oneri  esse  possunt,  deponunL  OroL  in  loc.  Monet  ut 
*>'^'  ^bjiciamns,  quo  Tocabulo  craasa  omnia  et  tarda  moles  signiflcatur. 

•  E<i7i;ir7sT«v.  Botanirled  by  wrapping  round.  An  aUusion  to  the  far- 
mniuorihe  Greeka  which  were  long,  ancT would  entangle  and  impede  their 
■•'I'^  if  not  thrown  off  in  the  race.    See  Hallet,  in  loc. 

*  J»r'«M^r,«  awT»  x»fi.  The  joy  placed  full  in  his  Tiew.  In  (be  Olym* 
pr  exrrcwes  the  prize  waa  publicly  placed  in  the  view  of  the  combatanta 
in  fire  ih^ir  emolatioii.  The  following  note  of  Krebsius  is  very  elegant  :— 
ej-nnOMima  mefaphora  est  vocia  *-pjxii5ti»*c,  e  vcterom  certaminum 
n  if«r  (tacta.  Proprie  enim  wfejti**-***  dicuntiir  tm  h^a.*,  ae.  premlacer- 
J*  siuiK  que  public^  proponuntur  in  propalulo,  ut  eonim  aspectus,  cer- 
wTi'.porum  adipiscendorom  apes,  cerrattiros  alacriores  redderct  ad  cer- 
i*!./>n  in^aoduro,  victoriamque  reportandam.  J.  Tob.  Krebaii  Observat.  In 
«  T.  c  Joseph,  p.  377.    Lipa.  ITTiS.  8vo. 

.\  .V;''.'"*'*''^*' ***«*'"'**'« "'*"•"*''"'**'"'•  naBcdooverbaapal«slraet 
■  1.1  n»'tw*»»«ump»a  snot,  9111  propriedicuntiiz  x^a^'I'*'  et^^X'^t  iKKvivymt, 
ci»  11  corpons  «iribufl  debilitaU  et  fracU,  omuique  spe  vincendl  abjectA, 

r/.!!-S^"V'**?*.**''®'^SS** ^«ltxe  dublom  est  quin  apoalolua  eo 

r»«fw.x*»r<,    Kreb^oa,  p.  390. 

*i«8  VMS   vsfiivivac   xi'f»i  «■•   r»  v»fnK§Xvfti9m  yttuTU  mvtpbmrnrt. 

H'l^mairaodam  Paulas  sspiseime  delecfanir  k>quendi  fonnulis  ex  re  pa> 
.  i.LP".  " '.  "*  <J"*>ium  non  ert,  quin  hie  qiiocnie  rein[>ejci8se  eo  vldea- 
^'f  AlMeus  emm  el  hicfatonbus  fribuntur  ^x^i.^i^^i  xi'p««  et  vm^sXiXw 
•«  >»>»r.,  cuTi  lur'tndo  Ha  defatignti,  vlribnvfjue  fracU  sunt,  ut  neque 
rowi%  ofqn»  ped**8  officio  suo  fungi  poaaiiU,  ip>jque  adeo  Tictos  se  eaae 
w'^n  eogmtor.  Krcbdas,  p.  392. 
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that  which  is  lame  be  turned  out  of  the  ivay :  exert  in  the  Chris- 
tian race  those  nerves  that  have  been  relaxed,  and  collect 
those  spirits  which  have  been  sunk  in  dejection:  make  a 
smooth  and  even  path  for  your  steps,  and  remove  every  thing 
that  would  obstruct  and  retard  your  velocity. 

''  The  following:  distinguishra  passage  in  St  PauPs  first 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (ix.  34^-^.)  abounds  willi 
agonistical  terms.  Its  beautiful  and  striking  imagery  is 
totally  borrowed  from  the  Greek  stadium.  Know  ye  not 
that  they  who  run  in  a  race,  run  all,  but  one  reedveth  the 
prize  ?  '  So  run,  that  ye  may  obtain,  And  every  man  that 
striveth  for  the  mastery,  is  temperate  in  all  things.  Now  they 
do  it  to  obtain  a  corruptible  crown  ;  but  we  an  incorruptible, 
I  therefore  so  run,  not  as  uncertainly ;  so  fight  I,  not  as  one 
that  beateth  the  air .-  but  I  keep  under  my  bodv,  and  bring  it 
into  subjection ;  lest  that  bv  any  means,  when  I  have  preached 
the  Gospel  to  others,  I  myself  should  be  a  cast-away .-  know  you 
not  that  in  the  Grecian  stadium  great  numbers  run  with  the 
utmost  contention  to  secure  the  pnze,  but  that  only  one  person 
wins  an^j-eceives  ?  With  the  same  ardour  and  perseverance  do 
you  run,  that  you  may  seize  the  garland  of  celestial  glory. 
Every  one,  also,  who  enters  the  list  as  a  combatant,  subnuts 
to  a  very  rigid  and  severe  regimen.'  They  do  this  to  gain 
a  fading  chaplet,'  that  is  only  composed  of  the  decaying 
leaves  of  a  wild  olive,  but  m  our  view  is  hung  up  the 
unfading  wreath  of  immortality.")  With  this  in  Ml  pros- 
pect I  run  the  Christian  race,  not  distressed  with  wretched 
uncertainty  concerning  its  final  issue."  I  engage  as  a  com- 
batant, but  deal  not  my  blows  in  empty  air.«  But  1  inure 
my  body  to  the  severest  dtscipline,  and  bring  all  its  appetites 
into  subjection :  lest,  when  Thave  proclaimed'*  the  glorious 
prize  to  othere,  I  should,  at  last,  be  rejected  as  unworthy'^ 
to  obtain  it.  This  representation  of  the  Christian  race  must 
make  a-strong  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  Corinthi- 
ans, as  they  were  so  often  spectators  of  those  games,  which 
were  celebrated  on  the  Isthmus,  upon  which  their  city  wits 
situated.  It  is  very  properly  introduced  with,  Know  tou 
NOT ;  for  every  citizen  m  Connth  was  accjuainted  with  every 
minute  circumstance  of  this  most  splendid  and  pompous  so- 
lemnity. St  Paul,  in  like  manner,  in  his  second  Epistle  to 
Timotny  (ii.  5.),  observes,  that  if  a  man  strive  for  mastery, 
yet  is  he  not  crowned  unless  he  strive  lawfully  :  he  who  con- 
tends in  the  Grecian  games  secures  not  the  crown,  unless  he 
strictly  conform  to  the  rules  prescribed. 

"What  has  been  observed  concerning  the  spirit  and 
ardour  with  which  the  competitors  engaged  in  the  race, 
and  concerning  the  prize  they  had  in  view  to  reward  their 
arduous  contention,  will  illustrate  the  following  sublime 
passage  of  the  same  sacred  writer  in  his  EpisSe  to  the 
rhilippians  (iii.  12 — 14.^: — Not  as  though  1  had  already 
attained,  eiiho'  were  abreaay  perfect ;  but  I  folhw  after,  1/ 

•  n»t  it  0  ■yafri^eAiivsc  wukt*  f^xparfvirsi.  We  have  already  noticed 
how  ricid  and  severe  this  regimen  was,  and  what  temperance  and  conti- 
nence [•>  Kp«Tii«)  those  who  entered  their  names  in  the  list  of  combatanta 
were  previously  obliged  to  observe.  Multa  tulit  feciique  puer,  sudavit  et 
alait :  abstlnuit  venere  et  vino,  says  Horace.  See  .fliani,  Var.  Hivt.  lib.  xi. 
cap.  3.  p.  6&1.  Gronovii  Lug.  Bat.  1731,  and  Plato  de  Legibua,  lib.  viji.  np. 
139,  140.  edit.  Serrani,  1578,  and  Eustathius  ad  Horn.  Iliad  it.  p.  1472. 

•  ♦^•pTcr  «>Ti4>»rov.  The  chaplet  thai  was  bestowed  on  the  victor  hi  the 
Olympic  gamea  was  made  of  wild  olive,  the  crowns  in  the  Isthmian  gamea 
were  composed  of  parsley.    These  chaplela  were  fading  and  transitory. 

A«{:vc  xa«  TCI,*  5r«/(«>.tx4((  «>rt9s*eu  ntv  o«  jcpwrsHf,  «XJ^'  ivinf  t¥  •Kv/twtM^ 

R9T •»»!>.  Plutarch.  Cato,  jun.  p.  1433.  edit.  Or.  Steph.  8vo.  See  also  Por- 
phjrnus  de  Antro  Nympharum,  p.  21U.  edit.  Cantab.  1605.  Philuois  Opera, 
torn.  ii.  p.  463.  edit.  Mangey.  Tev;  >«p  tm  Ir^^/uia  rix«vT9i(  oi'  Ksp>»di9i  rmv 
riKttmt  rM9»*ovT»*.  Those  who  conquer  in  the  Isthmian  games  the  Corin- 
thiana  crown  with  parsley.  Polyeni  Stratag.  lib.  v.  p.  375.  edit.  Casaubon. 
1S69l 

10  *»/•!•<  J»,  m95»fr<ip.  With  what  ardour  in  the  Christian  race  this  glo- 
rious crown  should  Inspire  us  is  well  represented  by  Ireneua  Bonus 
igilur  agonists  ad  Incorniptele  a^onem  acfhortatur  nos,  uti  coronemur,  et 
preciosam  arbitremur  coronaro,  videlicet  qu»  peraaonem  nobis  arquiritur, 
sed  non  ultro  coalitam.  Et  quani^  per  agonem  nobis  advenit,  tanift  est  pre- 
cioaior:  onantd  autem  preciosior,  tantd  earn  semper  dillgamns.  lrenaeu«s 
lib.  iv.  p.  377.  edit.  Grab.  T,he  folly  also  of  Christians  in  beina  neglicentand 
remiss,  when  an  incorruptible  crown  awaifa  their  persevering  and  victori- 
ous constancy  and  virtue,  is  also  beautifully  exposed  by  Justin  Martyr.  See 
hia  Apol.  ii.  p  7&  edit.    Paris.  1696. 

**  So  we  understand  »va  *Sp.Km(.  Mr.  West  renders  it,  hi  (he  iUnstration 
he  has  given  us  of  this  passage  ;  I  po  run,  as  not  to  pass  undistingoi.<ihed ; 
and  then  adda  the  followinit  note;. '««  •««  •««n>.»f,  may  also  signl^  in  this 
place,  aa  if  I  waa  unseen,  not  iinobserred,  t.  e.  aa  if  I  waa  in  tne  presence 
of  the  judge  of  the  games,  and  a  great  ntfanber  of  spectatora.  Weai*s  Dis- 
sertation, p.  253.  I2uio. 

IS  ol/T«  vvxTiuM,  is  evR  Mips  itp*9.  Thts elrciUDstaQce  la  often  mentkmrd 
in  describing  the  enaagementa  of  combatanta ;  thus,  Virgil  baa,  Entellna 
vires  in  vcntum  effudiL  jEiieid.  t.  443.  Vacuas  agit  inconsulia  per  auraa 
Brachia.  Valerius  Flaccus,  iv.  3112.  rfts  S'  ntf»  tv«^i  6«5ri«Hi'.  niaj^  T.446 
Bee  also  Opplan.  PiscaL  lib.  K.  ver.  4fiO.    Rittershus.  Lug.  Bat.  1597. 

ts  AKK9*t  »>if  vg^c  ;  proclaimed,  aa  a  herald,  the  prise  to  olhera.  A  herald 
»npvi,  OMuie  proclamatloo  at  the  games  what  rewarda  would  be  bestowed 
on  the  conquerora. 

!•  A?»»<^>c  ri»-/»«i.  Be  disapproved ;  be  rejected  aa  unworthy ;  coma 
off  witbom  honour  and  approbatioii.  "         * 
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lAat  I  may  apprehend  that  for  tohUk  aho  I  am  eapprthended 
qf  Chriat  Jestu,  Brethren^  i  count  nut  myself  to  haoe  appr&' 
nended:  hut  this  one  thing  I do^  forgetting  those  things  which 
are  behind^  and  reaching  forth  unto  those  things  which  are 
before^  I  press  towards  the  mark^for  the  prize  of  the  high 
calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus :  Not  that  already  I  have 
acquired  this  pahn  /  not  that  I  have  already  attained  per- 
fection ;  but  I  pursue  my  course^  that  I  may  sdze  that  crown 
of  immortality,  to  the  hope  of  which  I  was  raised  by  the 
gracious  appoiotment  of  Christ  Jesus.  Mj  Christian  breth- 
ren, I  do  not  esteem  myself  to  have  obtained  this  glorious 
prux :  but  one  thinef  occupies  my  whole  attention ;  forget- 
ting what  1  left  behindj  I  stretch  every  nerve  towards  the 


prize  before  me,  preesinfjr  with  eager  and  rapid  steps^iowvtd^ 
the  gocU^  to  seize  the  immortal  pcum^  which  God,  by  Christ 
Jesus,  bestows.  This  affecting  passage,  also,  of  the  same 
apostle,  in  the  sewnd  Epistle  of  Timothy,  written  a  little 
before  his  martyrdom,  is  beautifully  allusive  to  the  above- 
mentioned  race,  to  the  crown  tiiat  awaited  the  victory,  and 
to  the  Hellanodics  or  judges  who  bestowed  it  :^-7  have 
fought  a  good  fight^  I  ncme  finished  my  course^*  I  hace  kept 
the  faith,  HencUorth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  right" 
eousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give  me  at 
that  day :  and  not  to  me  only,  but  to  all  them  also  that  loo* 
his  appearing.^"*  (3  Tim,  iv.  7,  8.) 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ON   THE   DISEASES   MENTIONED   IN   THE    SCRIPTURES^   TREATMENT    OF   THE    DEAD,  AND 

FUNERAL   RITES. 

SECTION  1. 


ON  THE  DISEASES  MENTIONED  IN  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

►  Origin  and  Progrets  of  the  Art  of  Medicine  in  the  East, — ^11.  Notice  of  Remedies  in  use  among  the  Jinr*.— HI.  Account 
of  some  particular  IHaeaset  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  ;  viz.  1.  The  Leproty  ; — 2.  EUphantiatiSj  the  Disease  of  Johg-^ 
S.  JHsease  of  the  Philistines  i — 4.  Of  King  Saul; — 5,  Of  JRng  Jehoram  ; — 6.  Of  King  Hezekiah  i — 7.  Of  J^ebuehadnezzar  t 
^-8.  Palsy  i^^,  Itsue  of  Blood  i — 10.  BUndness  $ — '11.  The  Re(^ty  of  demoniacal  Possessions  proved. 


I.  The  diseases  to  which  the  human  frame  is  subject  would 
naturally  lead  men  to  try  to  alleviate  or  to  remove  them : 
hence  sprang  the  Art  of  Medicine.  In  the  early  ages  of 
the  world,  indeed,  there  could  not  be  much  occasion  for  an 
art  which  is  now  so  necessary  to  the  health  and  happiness 
of  mankind.  The  simplicity  of  their  manners,  the  plainness 
of  their  diet,  their  temperance  in  meat  and  drink,  and  their 
active  life  (being  generally  occupied  in  the  field,  and  in  rural 
affairs),  would  naturally  tend  to  strengthen  the  body,  and  to 
afford  a  greater  share  of  health  than  what  we  now  enjoy.  So 
long  as  our  first  parents  continued  in  that  state  of  upright- 
ness in  which  they  were  created,  there  was  a  tree,  emphati- 
cally termed  the  tree  of  life,  the  fruit  of  which  wa»  divinely 
appointed  for  the  preservation  of  health ;  but  after  the  fall, 
being  expelled  from  Eden,  and,  consequently,  banished  for 
ever  from  that  tree,  they  became  liable  to  various  diseases, 
which,  doubtless,  they  would  endeavour  to  remove,  or  to  miti- 
gate in  various  ways.  From  the  longevity  of  the  patriarchs 
It  is  evident  that  diseases  were  not  very  frequent  in  the  eariy 
ages  of  the  world,  and  they  seem  to  have  enjoyed  a  suffi- 
ciently'vigorous  old  age,  except  that  the  eyes  became  dim 
and  the  sight  feeble.  (Gen.  xxvii.  1.  xlviii.  10.)  Hence  it  is 
recorded  as  a  remarkable  circumstance  concerning  Moses, 
that  in  extreme  old  age  (for  he  was  an  hundred  and  twenty 
years  old  when  he  died)  ^  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural 
force  abated.  (Deut.  xxxiv.  7.) 

The  Jews  ascribed  the  origin  of  the  healing  art  to  God  him- 
self (Ecclus.  xxxviii.  If  20^  and  the  Egyptians  attributed  the 
invention  of  it  to  their  god  Thaut  or  Herme8,or  to  Osiris  or  Isis. 

Anciently,  at  Babylon,  the  sick,  when  they  were  first 
attacked  by  a  disease,  were  left  in  the  streets,  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  from  those  who  might  pass  them  what  practices 
or  what  medicines  had  been  of  assistance  to  them,  when 
afflicted  with  a  similar  disease.*  This  was,  perhaps,  done 
also  in  other  countries.  The  Egyptians  earned  their  sick 
into  the  temple  of  Serapis ;  the  Greeks  carried  theirs  into 
those  of  iEsculapius.  In  both  of  these  temples  there  were 
preserved  written  receipts  of  the  means  by  which  various 
cures  had  been  effected.  With  the  aid  of  these  recorded  re* 
medies,  the  art  of  healing  assumed  in  the  progress  of  time 
the  aspect  of  a  science.  It  assumed  such  a  form,  first  in 
Egypt»  and  at  a  much  more  recent  period  in  Greece;  but  it 
was  not  long  before  those  of  the  former  were  surpassed  in 
excellence  by  the  physicians  of  the  latter  country.  That  the 
Egyptians,  however,  had  no  little  skill  in  medicine,  may  be 
gathered  from  what  is  said  in  the  Pentateuch  respecting  the 
marks  of  leprosy.  That  some  of  the  medical  prescriptions 
should  fail  of  bringing  the  expected  relief  is  by  no  means 
strange,  since  Pliny  himself  mentions  some  which  are  &r 


from  producing  the  effects  he  ascnbes  to  them.  Physicians 
are  mentioned  first  in  Gen.  1.  %  Exod.  xxi.  19.  Job  xiii.  4. 
Some  acquaintance  with  chirurgical  operations  is  implied  in 
the  rite  of  circumcision.  (Gen.  xvii.  11 — 14.)  Tiiere  is 
ample  evidence  that  Uie  Israelites  had  some  acauaintance 
with  the  internal  structure  of  the  human  system,  although  it 
does  not  appear  that  dissections  of  the  human  body,  for  medi- 
cal purposes,  were  made  till  as  late  as  the  time  of  Ptolemy. 
That  physicians  sometimes  undertook  to  exercise  their  skill, 
in  removing  diseases  of  an  internal  nature,  is  evident  from 
the  circumstance  of  David's  playing  upon  tiie  harp  to  cure 
the  malady  of  Saul.  (1  Sam.  xvi.  16.)  The  art  of  healing 
was  committed  among  the  Hebrews,  as  well  as  amonff  the 
Egyptians,  to  the  priests;  who,  indeed,  were  obliged,  oy  a 
law  of  the  state,  to  take  cognizance  of  leprosies.  (Lev.  xiii, 
1 — 14.  57.  Deut.  xxiv.  8,  9.)  Reference  is  made  to  physi- 
cians who  were  not  priests^  and  to  instances  of  sickness, 
disease,  healing,  &c.  in  the  following  passages ;  viz.  1  Sam. 

9-xBvey  fiwxM  <vi  ra  j6p«Ci<ev.  Every  term  here  employed  by  tbe  apostle 
is  agoniMticAl.  The  whole  passage  beautifully  repres^nUi  that  ardour  which 
fired  the  combatants  when  engaged  in  the  race.  Their  spirit  and  conten- 
tion are  in  a  very  stritcing  manner  described  In  the  following  truly  poetical 
lines  of  Oppian,  which  happily  illustrate  this  passage  :— 
'Gc  it  woSmxi^tif  /tifttKnf*$*oi  mviftf  mi^Xw, 

ITp«vp9TiTa>4ve/E(ivei  JeXiKOii  rtKtf  i^xftvievrir 
£^«i>«ff-jti  irmrtv  it  Trevo(  vvrrn  ti  s-iXarrat, 
NtKii;  Ti  yKvnviwfiv  IXliv  xp«TO(,  *;  ti  5vp«^pa 
Ai^Mi,  xati  x«pTOC  CM 5Xfey  atft^tirnKtrb^mt. 

Opirian  Pise.  lib.  iv.  ver.  101.  edit.  RHlershosiL 

As  when  the  thirst  of  praise  and  consctoua  force 

Invite  the  labours  of  the  panting  coonsB, 

Prone  from  the  lists  the  blooming  rivals  strain, 

And  spring  exalting  to  the  distant  plain, 

Alternate  Teet  with  nimble-measured  bound 

Impetuous  trip  along  the  refluent  ground, 

In  every  breast  ambidous  passions  rise. 

To  seize  the  goal,  and  snatch  th'  immortal  prise. 

Jones's  iranalatiqn. 

Instat  equis  auriga  suos  vineentibus,  Ilium 

Prftteritum  tedinena,  extremos  inter  euntem. 

HoraL Satyr,  lib.  i.  Sat  \,U5,  116. 
»  Tov  £i  POMON  Ttri Xf  xa.  I  have  finished  my  rack.  The  whole  passage 
is  beautifully  allusive  to  the  celebrated  games  and  exercises  of  thos»^  times. 
Afseue  j  properly  signifies  a  race.  Tlieocritus,  Idyl.  iii.  ver.  41.  Sophorlis 
Electra,  vpr.  693.  See  also  ver.  6^^6—688.  Euripidis  Andromache,  vcr.  tV99. 
Eurlpldls  Iphigenia  in  Aulide,  ver.  2ia  Strabo,  lib.  HI.  p.  155.  edit.  Paris, 
1620.  Xenophontis  Memorab.  pp.  210, 211.  Oxon.  1741.  9o  ibis  word  ouxhl 
to  be  rendered.  (Acti  xx  24.)  But  none  of  these  things  move  me.  nfifhrr 
count  I  my  life  dear  unto  my»e{f;  so  thai  I  might  finish  my  cocbsb  \tith 
Joy;  TtKtta><r*i  Tcc  APOMON  fttv :  finish  the  short  race  of  human  life  with 
nonour  and  applause.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  striktne  allusion  to  tltc  rare  in 
these  celebraied  games.— In  the  fiflh  volume  of  Biahop  Home's  Works, 
there  is  an  animated  discourse  on'the  Christian  race ;  the  materials  qf  which 
are  partly  derived  from  Dr.  Ilarwood's  introduction  to  the  New  Testament 
voL  It.  sect.  4. 
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xtL  16.  1  Kings  i.  2 — 4.  2  Kings  Tiii.  29.  ix.  15.  Isa.  i.  6. 
Jer.  Tiii.  22.  Ezek.  zxx.  21.  The  probable  reason  of  king 
Asa^s  not  aeekinsr  help  from  God,  but  from  the  physicians,  as 
mentioned  in  2  Chron.  xri.  12.,  was,  that  they  had  not  at 
tiiat  period  recoaise  to  the  simple  medicines  which  nature 
offered,  but  to  certain  superatitious  rites  and  incantations ;  and 
this,  no  doubt,  waa  the  ground  of  the  reflection  which  was 
cast  upon  him.  About  the  time  of  Christ,  the  Hebrew  phy- 
sicians both  made  advancements  in  science,  and  increased  m 
numbers.^  It  appears  from  the  Talmud,'  that  the  Hebrew 
physicians  were  accustomed  to  salute  the  sick  by  sayinff, 
^  .jrtje  from  your  dUeoMty  This  salutation  had  a  miraculous 
effect  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus.  (M^rk  v.  41.)  According  to 
the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  a  «ck  man  was  judged  to  be  m  a 
way  of  recoYeiT,  who  began  to  take  his  usuu  food.  (Com- 
pare Mark  ▼.  43.)  The  ancients  were  accustomed  to  attri- 
bute the  origin  of  diseases,  particularly  of  those  whose  natural 
causes  they  did  not  understand,  to  the  immediate  interference 
of  the  Dei^.  Hence  they  were  denominattjd,  by  the  ancient 
Greeks,  MdLrrr^tc^  ot  the  acourgtB  of  God^  a  word  which  is 
employed  in  the  New  Testament  by  the  physician  Luke  him- 
self (vii.  21.),  and  also  in  Mark  v.  29.  34.^ 

II.  Concerning  the  remedies  actually  employed  by  the 
Jews  few  particulars  are  certainly  known.  Wounds  were 
bound  up,  after  applying  oil  to  them  f  Ezek.  xxx.  21.  Isa.  i. 
6.),  or  pouring  in  a  finiment  composea  of  oil  and  wine  (Luke 
X.  34.),  oil  bemg  mollifying  and  healing^  while  wine  would 
be  cleansing andsomewhat  astringent.  Herod  was  let  do^n 
into  a  bath  of  oil.^  Great  use  was  made  of  the  celebrated 
balm  of  Gilead.  (Jer.  viii.  22.  xlvi.  11.  li.  8.)  The  com- 
narison  in  Proy.  in.  8.  is  taken  from  the  plasters,  otb,  and 
mctioos,  which,  in  the  East,  are  still  employed  on  the  abdo- 
men and  stomach  in  most  inaladies :  the  people  in  the  Til- 
lages being  ignorant  of  the  art  of  making  decoctions  and 
potions,  and  of  the  doses  proper  to  be  administered,  generally 
maJte  use  of  external  medicines.*  When  Jesus  Ciinst  autho- 
rized his  apostles  to  heal  the  sick  (Matt.  x.  8.),  the  evangelist 
Mark  relates  that  they  anointed  with  oil  many  that  were  sick, 
and  healed  them.  (▼!.  13.)  From  the  expressions  in  Prov. 
iii.  18.  xi.  30.  xiii.  12.  and  xv.  4.  Calmet  thinks  it  proba- 
ble thait  the  Jews  had  salutary  heibs  and  plants  which  they 
called  the  tree  of  life,  and  which  we  should  now  call  medi- 
cinal kerbs  and  plants,  in  opposition  to  such  as  are  poisonous  • 
and  dangerous,  which  they  call  the  tree  of  death.  Some 
modem  neolqgian  expositors  have  imagined,  that  the  Pool  of 
Bethesda  at  Jerusalem  was  a  bath,  the  waters  of  which  de- 
rived their  sanative  power  from  the  entrails  of  the  victims 
offered  in  sacrifice  being  washed  therein  (John  y.  2 — ^7.), 
and  that  by  the  angel  was  simply  intended  a  man,  who 
was  sent  to  stir  up  from  the  bottom  the  corrupt  ediment; 
which  being  distributed  through  the  water,  the  pores  of  the 
person  who  batiie^  in  it  were  penetrated  by  this  matter,  and 
bis  disorder  repelled*  '*  But  this  is  a  miserable  evasion,  to 
get  rid  of  the  power  and  goodness  of  God,  built  on  the 
merest  conjecture,  [and]  seu-contradictions,  and  every  way 
as  unlikely  as  it  is  insupportable.  It  has  neyer  yet  been 
proved,  that  the  sacrifices  were  oyer  washed ;  and,  could  even 
this  be  proved,  who  can  show  that  they  were  washed  in  the 
Pool  of  Bethesda  t  These  waters  healed  a  man  in  a  moment 
of  whaltoever  diseaae  he  had.  Now,  there  is  no  one  cause 
under  heaven  can  do  this.  Had  only  one  kind  of  disorder 
been  cured  here,  there  might  have  lieen  some  countenance 
for  this  deistical  conjecture — ^but  this  is  not  the  case ;  and  we 
are  obliged  to  believe  the  relation  just  as  it  stands,  and  thus 
acknovnedge  the  soyereign  power  and  mercy  of  God,  or 
take  the  desperate  flight  of  an  infidel,  and  thus  get  rid  of 
the  passage  altogether.''^ 

in.  Various  £sea8es  are  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings, as  cancers,  consumption,  dropsy,  fevers,  lunacy,  &c. 
Cooceming  a  few  disorders,  the  nature  of  which  has  exer- 
cised the  critical  acumen  of  physicians  as  well  as  divines, 
the  following  observations  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  reader. 

1.  Of  all  the  ntaladies  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  the 
most  formidable  is  the  disorder  of  the  skin,  termed  Xepro6y,7 

1  Mark  t.  26.     Luke  hr.  23.  v.  31.  viii.  13.     Joaephiu,  Antiq.  Jud.  lib. 
zrii'  c.  C.  S  5. 
«  8cliabbath,  p.  110.     See  also  Ughtfoot'e  Hone  Hebraiev  od  Blark 

"'•  jikhn,  ArcbfeoL  Bibliea,  hj  Upbam,  W 106. 181.  Pareau,  Antiq.  Hebr. 
pp.  164.  166.  ^  _ 

*  Jnaephua,  BcII.  lud.  lib.  i.  c.  33.  $6. 
»  Bp.  Lowth'8  Isaiah,  vol  S.  ^  la 

•  Dr.  .\.  Clarke's  Cotiimentaij  on  John  t.  3. 

1  This  flrpadfiil  diaorder  haa  ita  name  from  the  Greek  Ai wps,  from  ki^k, 
a  •e^ite   because  in  thia  diaeaae  the  body  waa  often  covered  with  thin  while 


the  characteristio  symptom  of  which  is  patches  of  smootn 
laminated  scales,  of  diffe^nt  sizes  and  of  a  circular  form. 
This  disease  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Israelites,  but  anciently 
was  endemic  in  Palestine,  as  it  still  is  in  Egypt  and  other 
countries.  In  the  admirable  description  of  the  cutaneous 
aiSections  to  which  the  Israelites  were  subject  after  their  de- 


name  of  rnna  (b^hrot),  or  "bright  spot;"  vizT 

i.  The  pna  (bohck),  which  miports  brightness  but  in  tf 
subordinate  degree,  being  a  dull  white  spot :  it  is  not  conta- 
gious, and  does  not  render  a  person  unclean,  or  make  it 
necessary  that  he  should  be  confined.  Michaelis  describes 
a  ease  of  bohak  from  the  traveller  Niebuhr,  in  which  the 
spots  were  not  perceptibly  eleyated  above  the  skin,  and  did 
not  change  the  colour  of  the  hair :  the  spots  in  this  species 
of  leprosy  do  not  appear  on  the  hands  or  abdomen,  but  on  the 
neck  and  face  they  gradually  spread,  and  continue  sometimes 
only  about  two  monUis,  though  in  some  cases  as  long  as  two 
yjears,  when  they  gradually  disappear  of  themselyes.  This 
disorder  is  neither  mfectious  nor  nereditary,  nor  does  it  occa- 
sion suoy  inconvenience.* 

ii.  Two  species  called  r^p-w  (tsoiwit),  that  is,  yenom  or 
malignity,  viz.  the  maS  n-via  {rchmt  lebena),  or  bright 
white  behrat  (Lev,  xiii.  38, 39.),  nro  n-via  (boirot  cecHa), 
dark  or  dusky  behrat,  spreading  in  the  skin.  (Lev.  xiii.  3.) 
Both  these  are  contagious ;  iu  other  words,  render  the  per- 


hair,  which  in  Egypt  and  Palestine  is  blacky  is  not  changed, 
as  Moses  repeatedly  states,  nor  is  there  any  depression  of 
the  dusky  spot,  while  the  patches,  instead  of  keeping  sta- 
tionary to  their  first  size,  are  perpetually  enlarging  their 
boundary.  The  patient  labouring  under  this  form  of  tfie 
disease  was  pronounced  unclean  by  the  Hebrew  priest, 
and,  consequently,  was  sentenced  to  a  separation  from  his 
family  and  friends :  whence  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  having 
provcMi  contagious.  Though  a  much  seyerer  malady  than 
the  common  leprosy,  it  is  far  less  so  than  the  species 
described  in  the  ensuing  paragraph ;  and  on  this  account  it 
is  dismissed  by  Moses  with  a  comparatively  brief  notice. 

(2.)  The  behrat  lebena,  (Ltprovis  Lepriana  Candida^  or 
leuce  of  Dr.  Good's  Nosology,)  or  bright  wJdte  leproey^  is 
by  far  the  most  serious  and  obsUnate  of  all  the  forms  which 
the  diseaae  assumes.  The  pathognomonic  characters,  dwelt 
upon  by  Moses  in  deciding  it,  are  "a  glossy  white  and 
spreading  scale  upon  an  elevated  base,  the  elevation  depress- 
ed in  the  middle,  but  without  a  change  of  colour,  the  black 
hair  on  the  patches,  which  is  the  natural  colour  of  the  hair 
in  Palestine,  participating  in  the  whiteness,  and  the  patches 
themselves  perpetually  widening  their  outline. "  Seyeral 
of  these  characters  taken  separately  belong  to  other  lesions 
or  blemishes  of  the  skin,  and,  therefore,  none  of  them  were 
to  be  taken  alone ;  and  it  was  only  when  the  whole  of  them 
concurred  that  the  Jewish  priest,  in  his  capacity  of  physi- 
cian, was  to  pronounce  the  disease  a  tsorat,  or  malignant 
leprosy. 

Common  as  this  form  of  leprosy  was  among  the  Hebrews, 
during  and  subsequent  to  their  residence  in  Egypt,  we  haye 
no  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  a  family  complaint,  or  tven 
known  amongst' them  antecedently :  whence  there  is  lilde 
doubt,  notwithstanding  the  confident  assertions  of  Manctho 
to  the  contrary,  that  they  received  the  infection  from  the 
Egyptians,  instead  of  conununicating  it  to  them.  Their 
subjugated  and  distressed  state,  however,  and  the  peculiar 
nature  of  their  employment,  must  have  rendered  them  very 
liable  to  this  as  well  as  to  yarious  other  blemislies  and 
misaffections  of  the  skin :  in  the  productions  of  which  there 
are  no  causes  more  active  or  powerful  than  a  depressed  state 
of  body  or  mind,  hard  labour  under  a  burning  sun,  the  body 
constantly  covered  with  the  excoriating  dust  of  brick-fields 

aeate^i  00  as  to  sive  It  the  appearance  of  snow.  Hence  the  hand  of  Moses 
is  siUd  to  have  Been  leprous  as  anoir  (Exod.  iv.  6.) ;  nnd  Miriam  is  rai^l  to 
liave  become  leprous,  tDhite  at  snotc  (Num.  xii.  10.) ;  and  Geliazi,  tvlien 
struck  judicially  witli  the  diBeftse  of  Naaman,  ia  recorded  to  have  gone  out 
from  the  presence  of  Elisha,  a  leper,  a*  tchite  as  snoto.  (2  Kings  v.  27.)  Dr. 
A.  Clarke  on  Lev.  xiii.  1. 

>  For  this  account  of  the  leprosy,  the  author  is  almost  wholly  indebted 
to  the  late  Dr.  Good's  Study  of  Medicine,  voL  v.  pp.  5S7— 097.  2d  edition. 

•  Michaelis's  Commentaries  on  the  liaws  of  Moses,  vol.  iii.  pp.  233, 234. 
"That  all  this,"  headfis,  "with  equal  force  and  truth,  should  still  be  found 
exactly  to  hold,  at  ttie  distance  of  3500  years  from  the  time  of  Mpseis 
Ought  certainly  lo  naln  stimo  credit  to  his  laws,  even  wiUi  tliose  who  will 
nut  allow  thew  to  be  of  divine  auihorily."  (p.  234 
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and  an  impoyerished  diet;  to  <b11  of  which 'the  Israelites 
were  exposed,  whilst  under  the  Egyptian  bondage. 

^It  appears,  also,  from  the  Mosaic  account,  that  in  eonso- 
quence  of  these  hardships  there  was,  even  after  the  Israelites 
had  quitted  Egypt,  a  general  predisposition  to  the  contagious 
form  of  leprosy,  so  that  it  often  occurred  as  a  consequence 
of  various  other  cutaneous  affections.  Eight  different  ble- 
mishes in  the  skin,  which  had  a  tendency  to  terminate  in 
this  terrible  disease,  are  enumerated  by  Moses,  and  describ- 
ed by  Dr.  Good,  to  whose  elaborate  treatise  the  reader  is 
teferred.  The  effects  of  leprosy,  as  described  by  travellers 
who  have  witnessed  the  disorder  in  its  most  virulent  forms, 
are  truly  deplorable. '  The  Mosaic  statutes  respecting  leprosy 
are  record^  in  Lev.  xiii.  and  xiv.  Num.  v.  1 — 4.  and  Deut. 
xxiv.  8,  9.    They  are  in  substance  as  follows : — 

(1 .)  On  the  appearance  of  any  one  of  the  cutaneous  affections 
above  noticed  on  any  person,  the  party  was  to  be  inspected 
by  a  priest,  both  as  acting  in  a  juaicial  capacity,  and  also  as 
bdng  skilled  in  medicine.  The  signs  of  the  dTisease,  which 
are  circumstantially  pointed  out  in  the  statute  itself,  accord 
with  those  which  nave  been  noticed  by  modem  physicians. 
'*  If,  on  the  first  inspection,  there  remained  any  douot  as  to 
the  spot  being  really  a  symptom  of  leprosy,  the  suspected 
person  was  shut  up  for  seven  days,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
ascertained,  whether  it  spread,  disappeared,  or  remained  as 
it  was ;  and  this  confinement  might  be  repeated.  During 
this  time,  it  is  probable  that  means  were  used  to  remove  the 
spot.  If  in  the  mean  time  it  spread,  or  continued  as  it  was. 
Mrithout  becomikig  paler,  it  excited  a  strong  suspicion  of  real 
leprosy,  and  the  person  inspected  was  declared  unclean.  If 
it  disappeared,  and  after  his  liberation  became  again  manifest, 
a  fresh  inspection  took  place. 

(3.)  ^*The  unclean  were  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
people.  So  early  as  the  second  year  of  the  Exodus,  lepers 
were-obliged  to  reside  without  the  camp  (Num.  v.  1 — I.) ; 
and  so  stnctly  was  this  law  enforced,  that  the  sister  of  Moses 
herself,  becoming  leprous,  was  expelled  from  it.  (Num. 
xii.  14—16.)  When  the  Israelites  came  into  their  own  land, 
and  lived  in  cities,  the  spirit  of  the  law  thus  far  operated, 
that  lepers  were  obliged  to  reside  in  a  separate  place,  which 
was  <^led  (mrorvi^a)  bbth  chophschith,  or  the  house  of 
undeamneas  /  and  from  this  seclusion  not  even  kings,  when 
they  became  leprous,  were  exempted.  (3  Kings  xv.  6.^ 
As,  however,  a  leper  cannot  always  be  within  doors,  ana 
may,  consequently,  sometimes  meet  clean  persons,  he  was 
obliged,  in  the  first  place,  to  make  himself  known  by  his 
dress,  and  to  go  about  with  torn  clothes,  a  bare  head,  and 
his  chin  covered  ;  and  in  the>iex/  place,  when  any  one  came 
too  near  him,  to  cry  out  that  he  was  Unclean,  (Num.  xiii. 
46,  46.)" 

(3.)  Although  a  leper,  merely  meeting  and  touching  a 
person,  could  not  have  immediately  infected  him,  yet,  as 
such  a  rencontre  and  touch  would  have  rendered  him  Leviti- 
oally  unclean,  in  order  to  prevent  leprosy  from  spreading,  in 
consequence  of  close  communication,  *^  it  was  an  established 
rale  to  consider  a  leprous  person  as  likewise  unclean  in  a 
Levitical  or  civil  sense ;  and,  consequently,  whoever  touched 
him,  became  also  unclean ;  not  indeed  medically  or  physi- 
cally so,<— that  is,  infected  by  one  single  touch, — but  still 
unclean  in  a  civil  sense. 

(4.)  **  On  the  other  hand,  however,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
found  clean,  die  law  itself  specified  those  who  were  to  be 
pronounced  free  from  the  disorder;  and  such  persons  were 
then  clear  of  all  reproach,  until  they  again  fell  under  accusa- 
tion from  manifest  symptoms  of  infection.  The  man  who, 
on  *  the  first  ini^pection,  was  found  clean,  or  in  whom  the 
supposed  symptoms  of  leprosy  disappeared  during  confine- 
ment, was  declared  clean :  only,  in  the  latter  ease,  he  was 
obliged  to  have  his  clothes  washed.  If,  again,  he  had 
actually  had  the  disorder,  and  got  rid  of  it,  the  law  required 
him  to  make  certain  offerings,  in  the  course  of  which  he  was 
pronounced  dean.*' ' 

(5.)  The  leprous  person  was  to  use  every  effort  in  his 
power  to  be  healed;  and,  therefore,  was  stnctly  to  follow 
the  directions  of  the  priests.  This,  Michaelis  is  of  opinion, 
may  fbirty  be  inferred  from  Deut.  xxiv.  8. 

(6.)  When  healed  of  his  leprosy,  the  person  was  to  go 

>  Mr.  Barker,  the  agent  of  the  Brklah  and  Foreian  Bible  Society,  when 
at  Damascus  in  the  year  1805,  describing  the  hospUalof  Christian  lepers, 
■ays,  "How  afflicting  was  their  situation  and  ap^pearancel  Some  were 
without  noaea  and  fingers,  being  eaten  up  by  the  disease,  and  others  were 
differently  disfigured."  Twenty  .sixth  Report  of  the  iHble  flocietji  App. 
p.  111. 

•  Michaelis'sCommentarieib  vol  iii.  pp.  278->2Sr. 


and  show  himself  to  itie  priests,  that  he  might  be  declared 
clean,  and  offer  the  sacrifice  enjoined  in  that  case;  and 
when  purified,  that  he  might  be  again  admitted  into  civil 
society.    (Matt  viii.  4.  Lev.  xiv.  11—32.) 

(7.  J  Lastly,  As  this  disease  was  so  offensive  to  the  Israel- 
ites, God  commanded  them  to  use  freouent  ablutions  and 
prohibited  them  from  eating  swine's  flesh  and  other  articles 
of  animal  food  that  had  a  tendency  to  produce  this  disease. 

The  peculiar  lustrations  which  a  person  who  had  been 
healed  of  a  leprosy  was  to  undergo  are  detailed  in  Lev.  xiv. 
—See  an  abstract  of  them  in  p.  134.  of  this  volume. 

2.  The  Disease  with  which  the  patriarch  Jos  was  aiflicted 
(ii.  7.)  has  greatly  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  commentatore, 
who  have  supposed  it  to  be  the  con£gious  leprosy,  the  small 
pox,  and  the  Elephantiasis,  or  Leprosy  of  the  Arabians. 
The  last  opinion  is  adopted  by  Drs.  Mead  and  Good,  and  by 
Michaelis,  and  appears  to  be  best  supported.  This  dreadful 
malady,  which  the  ancient  medical  writer  Paul  of  ^gineta 
has  accurately  characterized  as  an  universal  ulcer,  was  named 
elephantiasis  by  the  Greeks,  from  its  rendering  the  skin  of 
the  patient  like  that  of  an  elephant,  scabrous  and  dark  co- 
loured, and  furrowed  all  over  with  tubercles,  loathsome 
alike  to  the  individual  and  to  the  spectators.  When  it  attains 
a  certain  heijght,  as  it  appears  to  nave  done  in  this  instance, 
it  is  incurable,  and,  consequently,  affords  the  unhappy  patient 
no  prospect  but  that  of  long-continued  misery.' 

3.  The  Disease  of  the  Fbilistines,  mekitioned  in  1  Sam. 
V.  6.  13.  and  vi.  17.,  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  dysentery; 
but  it  was  most  probably  the  hemorrhoids  or  bleeding  pilcg, 
in  a  verr  aggravated  degree.  Jahn,  however,  considers  it 
as  the  effect  of  tiie  bite  of  venomous  solpujgas.^ 

4.  The  Disease  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xvi.  14.)  appears  to 
have  been  a  true  madness,  of  the  melancholic  or  atlrabila- 
rious  kind,  as  the  ancient  physicians  termed  it;  the  fits  of 
which  returned  on  the  unhappy  monarch. at  pncertain  periods, 
as  is  frequently  the  case  in  this  sort  of  malady.  The  remedy 
applied,  in  the  judgment  of  experienced  physicians,  was  an 
extremely  proper  one,  viz.  playing  on  the  oarp.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  modem  oriental  music  is  expression,  rather 
than  science:  and  it  may  be  easily  conceived  how  well 
adapted  the  unstudied  and  artless  strains  of  David  were  to 
soothe  the  perturbed  mind  of  Saul ;  which  strains  were  bold 
and  free  from  his  courage,  and  sedate  through  his  piety.* 

6.  The  Disease  of  Jbhoram  Kino  of  Israel.^— This 
sovereign,  who  was  clothed  with  the  double  infamy  of  being 
at  once  an  idolater  and  the  murderer  of  his  brethren,  was 
diseased  internally  for  two  years,  as  had  been  predicted  by 
the  prophet  Elijah ;  and  his  bowels  are  said  at  last  to  have 
fallen  out  by  reason  of  his  sickness.  (3  Chron.  xxi.  12—15. 
18,  19.)  This  disease.  Dr.  Mead  says,  beyond  all  doubt 
was  the  dysentery,  and  though  its  continuance  so  long  a 
time  was  very  uncommon,  it  is  by  no  meaivs  a  tfainff  unhmnl 
of.  The  intestines  in  time  become  ulcerated  by  me  opera- 
tion of  this  disease.  Not  only  blood  is  dischaijged  from 
them,  but  a  sort  of  mucous  excrements  likewise  is  thrown 
off,  and  sometimes  small  pieces  of  the  flesh  itself;  so  that 
q)parently  the  intestines  are  emitted  or  fall  out,  which  is 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  expressions  that  are  used  in  the 
statement  of  king  Jehoram's  disease.^ 

6.  The  Disease  with  which  Hbzekiah  was  affuoted 
(2  Kings  XX*  7.  Isa.  xxxviii.  21.)  has  been  variously  sup- 
posed to  be  a  pleurisy,  the  plague,  the  elephantiasis,  and 
the  quinsey.  But  Dr.  Mead  is  of  opinion  that  the  malady 
was  a  fever  which  terminated  in  an  abscess ;  and  for  pro- 
moting its  suppuration  a  cataplasm  of  figs  was  admirably 
adapted.  The  case  of  Hezekiah,  however,  indicates  not 
only  the  limited  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  physiciaiis  at  that 
time,  but  also  that  though  God  can  cure  by  a  miracle,  yet 
he  also  gives  sagacity  to  discover  and  apply  the  most  natural 
remedies.^ 

7.  Concerning  the  nature  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  Mai^dt 
(Dan.  iv.  25,  26.  31—33.)  learned  men  are  greatly  divided, 
but  the  most  probable  account  of  it  is  that  given  by  Dr. 
Mead:  who  remarks,  that  all  the  circumstances  of  it,  as 
related  by  Daniel,  so  perfectly  agree  with  hypochondriacal 
madness,  that  to  him  it  appears  evident  that  Neouehadneazar 
was  seized  with  this  distemper,  and  under  its  influence  ran 
wild  into  the  fields ;  and  that  fancying  himself  transformed 
into  an  ox,  he  fed  on  grass  in  the  manner  of  cattle.    For 

*  Mead's  Medica  Sacra,  pp.  1—11.  (London,  1756.)  Good'a  tranalation  of 
Job,  p.  22. 

«  Aichtwl.  BIbl.  «  185.  •  Mead's  Medica  Sacra,  p.  90-93, 

•  Mead's  Medica  Sacra,  p.  30.  Jabn's  hretmoL  Bibl. » 187. 
1  Medica  Sacra,  p.  37. 
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eyery  sort  of  madness  is  a  disease  of  a  disturbed  imagina- 
tion ;  under  which  this  unhappy  man  laboured  full  seven 
years.  And  through  neglect  of  taking  pio{>er  care  of  him- 
self, his  hair  and  nails  grew  to  an  excessive  lenffth ;  by 
which  the  latter,  ?rowinff  thicker  and  crooked,  resemoled  the 
claws  of  birds.  Mow,  ue  andents  called  persons  affected 
with  this  species  of  madness  xtmaa^fJhnt  (wolf-men)  or  uvfav 
d^g^rw  {dog-men);  because  they  went  abroad  in  the  night 
imitating  wolves  or  dogs;  particularly  intent  upon  opening 
the  sepiuchres  of  the  dead,  and  had  their  less  much  ulcer- 
ated, either  by  frequent  falls,  or  the  bites  of  dogB.>  In  like 
manner  are  tne  daughters  of  Proetus  related  to  have  been 
mad,  who,  as  Virgil  says, — 

'-r—ImpUrunt/aUit  nwgitibu*  agrot.* 
With  miisick'd  mooiogs  fiUed  the  fields. 

For,  as  Servius  observes,  Juno  possessed  their  minds  with 
such  a  species  of  madness,  that  fancying  themselves  cows, 
they  ran  into  the  fields,  bellowed  often,  and  dreaded  the 
But  these,  according  to  Ovid,  the  physician  Me- 
npus,^ 

per  carmen  et  herbtu 

Eripuit  furiis* 

SiiAtch'd  from  the  furies  by  his  chsrms  and  herbs. 

Nor  was  this  disorder  unknown  to  the  modems;  for 
Schenckius  records  a  remarkable  instance  of  it  in  a  hus- 
bandman of  Padua,  wAo,  imagining  thai  he  was  a  wolf, 
aiiaekedj  and  even  killed  severtu  persons  in  the  fields  /  and 
woken  at  length  he  was  taken^  he  persevered  in  declaring  Mm- 
self  a  real  wolf,  and  that  the  omu  difference  consisted  in  the 
invenion  of  kts  skin  and  hair.*  But  it  may  be  objected  to 
this  opinion,  that  this  misfortune  was  foretold  to  the  king, 
ao  that  he  might  have  prevented  it  by  correcting  his  morals; 
and,  therefore,  it  is  not  probable  that  it  befell  him  in  the 
course  of  nature.  But  we  know  that  those  things,  which 
God  executes  either  through  clemency  or  vengeance,  are 
frequently  performed  bv  the  assistance  of  natural  causes. 
Thus,  having  threatened  Hezekiah  with  death,  and  being 
afterwards  moved  by  hie  prayers,  he  restored  him  to  life, 
and  made  use  of  figs  laid  on  the  tumour,  as  a  medicine  for 
his  disease.  He  ordered  Idng  Herod,  upon  account  of  his 
pride,  to  be  devoured  by  worms.  A.nd  no  one  doubts  but 
that  the  plague,  which  is  generally  attributed  to  the  divine 
wrath,  most  commonly  owes  its  ongin  to  corrupted  air.* 

8.  The  Palsy  of  the  New  Testament  is  a  disease  of  very 
wide  import,  and  the  Greek  word,  which  is  so  translated, 
comprehended  not  fewer  than  five  different  maladies,  viz 

#*  \*^j I i_*:^   ^1 i_    i.!_i.   ^ir^^A^j    «i 1 I- 


oppears  to  have  been  of  this  sort ; — (3.)  Parapkgy,  which 
raialyies  all  parts  of  the  system  below  the  neck ; — (4.) 
ikdal^v,  which  is  caused  by  a  contraction  of  the  muscles 
in  the  whole  or  part  of  the  body ;  the  hands,  for  instance. 
This  is  a  very  dangerous  disease ;  and  the  eflfects  upon  the 
parts  seiaed  are  very  violent  and  deadly.  Thus,  when  a 
person  is  struck  with  h,  if  his  hand  happens  to  be  extended, 
he  is  unable  to  draw  it  back :  if  the  hand  be  not  extended, 
when  he  is  so  struck,  he  is  unable  to  extend  it  It  seems  to 
be  diminished  in  size,  and  dried  up  in  appearance ;  whence 
the  Hehrews  were  accustomed  to  call  it  a  withered  hand. 
Tlie  impious  Jeroboam  was  struck  with  catalepsy  (1  Kings 
xiiL  4—6.) ;  the  prophet  Zechariah,  among  tne  judgments 
he  was  commissionea  to  denounce  against  the  idol  shepherd 
that  ieavetk  the  foek,  threatens  that  hts  arm  shall  be  dried  uf. 
(Zech.  xi.  17.)  Other  instances  of  this  malady  occur  m 
Matt.  xii.  10.  and  John  v.  3.  5.^5.)  The  Cramp,  This, 
io  oriental  countries,  is  a  fearful  malady,  and  by  no  means 
nnfrequenu  It  originates  from  the  chills  of  the  night :  the 
limbs,  when  seized  with  it,  remain  immoveable,  sometimes 
turned  in  and  sometimes  out,  in  the  very  same  position  as 
when  they  were  first  seized.  The  person  afiHicted  resembles 
a  man  undergoing  the  torture,  /it^tun^i/utrnm,  and  experiences 
nearly  the  same  sufferings.  Death  follows  this  disease 
in  a  few  days.  Alcimus  was  struck  with  it  (1  Mace.  ix. 
55—68.),  as  also  was  the  centurion's  servant  (Matt 
▼iii.  60 

9.  The  disease,  which  in  Matt  ix.  30.  Mark  v.  25.  and 
Luke  viii.  43.  is  denominated  an  Issirc  or  Blood,  is  too  well 

•  See  Aethis.  Lib.  Vediciii.  Ub.  ▼!.  sod  Psol.  JBghiets,  Hb.  ill  e.  16. 

•  Bclog .  tL  43.  •  Bfetamorph.  xt.  986^ 
«  ObservBtkmes  Medics  Bar.  de  LjeanUiropb  Obs.  i. 

■  Medlcaflsers,  pp.  58~^1. 


known  to  require  any  explanation.  Physicians  confess  it  to 
be  a  disorder  which  is  very  difficult  of  cure.  (Mark  v.  36.)' 
How  does  this  circumstance  magnify  the  benevolent  miracle, 
wrought  by  Jesus  Christ  on  a  woman  who  had  laboured 
under  it  for  twelve  years  ! 

10.  The  Blindness  of  the  sorcerer  Elymas  (Acts  xiii.  6— 
18.)  is  in  the  Greek  denominated  «tvxvc,  and  with  great  pro- 
priety, being  mther  an  obscuration  man  a  total  extinction  of 
sight  It  was  occasioned  by  a  thin  coat  or  tunicle  of  hard 
substance,  which  spread  itself  over  a  portion  of  the  eye,  and 
interrupted  the  power  of  vision.  Hence  the  disease  is  like- 
wise called  oTLvnf,  or  darkness.  It  was  easily  cured,  and 
sometimes  even  healed  of  itself,  without  resortinjg  to  any 
medical  piescription.  Therefore  St  Paul  added  m  his  de- 
nunciation, that  the  impostor  should  not  see  the  sun  for  a  sea- 
son.  But  the  blindness  of  the  man,  of  whose  miraculous 
restoration  to  sight  we  have  so  interesting  an  account  in 
John  ix.,  was  total,  and  being  inveterate  from  his  birth,  was 
incurable  by  any  human  art  or  skill.  See  an  examination 
of  this  miracle  in  Vol.  I.  pp.  104,  105.  ^ 

11.  Lastly,  in  the  New  Testament  we  meet  with  repeated 
instances  of  what  are  termed  Demoniacal  Possession.  The 
reality  of  such  possessions  indeed  has  been  denied  by  some 
authore,  and  attempts  have  been  made  by  othere  to  account 
for  them,  either  as  the  effect  of  natural  disease,  or  the  influ- 
ence of  imagination  on  persons  of  a  nervous  habit  But  it 
is  manifest,  that  the  persons  who  in  the  New  Testament  are 
said  to  be  possessed  with  devils  (more  correctly  with  demons) 
cannot  mean  only  persons  afflicted  with  some  strange  dis- 
ease ;  for  they  are  evidently  here  as  in  other  places — ^pai^ 
ticularly  in  Luke  iv.  33 — 36.  41.— distinguished  from  the 
diseased.  Further,  Christ's  speaking  on  various  occasions 
to  these  evil  spirits,  as  distinct  from  the  persons  possessed 
by  themv-— his  commanding  them  and  asking  them  Questions, 
and  receiving  answers  from  them,  or  not  suffering  them 
to  speak,--and  several  cireumstances  relating  to  the  ter- 
rible preternatural  efiects  which  they  had  upon  the  pos- 
sessed, and  to  the  manner  of  Christ's  evoking  them,— 
particularly  their  requesting  and  obtaining  permission  to 
enter  the  herd  of  swine  (Matt  viii.  31,  33.)  and  precipitating 
them  into  the  sea;  all  these  circumstances  can  never  be 
accounted  for  by  any  distemper  whatever.  Nor  is  it  any 
reasonable  objection  that  we  do  not  read  of  such  frequent 
possessions  before  or  since  the  appearance  of  our  Redeemer 
upon  earth.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  ordered  by  a 
special  providence  that  they  should .  have  been  permitted  to 
have  then  been  more  common ;  in  order  that  He,  who  came 
to  destroy  the  works  of  the  Devil,  might  the  more  remarka- 
bly and  visibly  triumph  over  him ;  and  that  the  machina- 
tions and  devices  of  batan  might  be  more  openly  defeated, 
at  a  time  when  their  power  was  at  its  highest,  lioth  in  the 
souls  and  bodies  of  men ;  and  also,  that  plain  facts  mi?ht 
be  a  sensible  confutation  of  the  Sadducean  error,  which  de- 
nied the  existence  of  angels  or  spirits  (Acts  xxiii.  8.\  and 
prevailed  among  theprindpal  men  both  for  rank  and  learn- 
ing in  those  days.  Tne  cases  of  Uie  demoniacs  exj[>elled  by 
the  apostles  were  cases  of  real  possession ;  and  it  is  a  well 
known  &ct,  that  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
the  apologists  for  the  persecuted  professore  of  the  faith  of 
Christ  appealed  to  their  ejection  oi^  evil  spirits  as  a  proof  of 
the  divine  origin  of  their  reliffion.  Hence  it  is  evident  that 
the  demoniacs  were  not  merely  insane  or  epileptic  patients, 
but  persons  really  and  truly  vexed  and  convulsed  by  unclean 
demons.' 
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treatment  or  the  dead. — funeral  utes. 

L  Jewish  notions  of  death, — ^IL  Mosaic  laws  relating  to  the 
dead^-'UL  Preparations  for  interment, — ^IV,  Rites  of  sepul^ 
ture^-^Lamentations  for  the  dead.^^Y,  ^ATotice  of  the  tombs 
of  the  Jews4 — Monumental  inscriptions. — ^VI.  Funeral  feasts, 
"^Duration  of  mourning; 

So  Strong  was  the  love  of  life  among  the  Hebrews^  that 
instances  of  suicide  are  of  extremely  rare  occurrence  in  the 

•  Jfthn'i  Arcbnologfa  BibU6«,  « 199. 

1  For  a  mxttUMULTj  of  the  evidence  that  the  demonlace,  mentionod  in  the 
New  Teatament,  were  peraons  reeUly  poaeened  hy  evil  eniritt,  aee  Bp. 
Newton'B  Workk  voL  Iy.  pp.  6a&— dOi.,  and  Mr.  Townaend'a  Humony  of 
the  New  Teat  ▼oL  L  pp.  l§f-160. 
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TREATMENT  OF  THE  DEAD. 


[Past  IV.  Ghat JX 


hUtory  of  that  people.  Saul,  Ahithophel,  and  the  traitor  Judas 
are  the  only  persons  recorded  to  have  laid  violent  hands  upon 
themselves,  in  a  fit  of  desperation.  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  4,  6. 
2  Sam.  xvii.  33.  Matt,  zxvii.  3 — 5.)  In  the  last  period  of 
the  Jewish  state,  however,  the  custom  of  the  Romans  ap- 
pears to  have  greatly  lessened  the  horror  of  suicide  among 
the  Jews  ;i  but  that  most  terrible  of  all  diseases,  the  leprosy, 
seems  to  have  rendered  its  victims  utterly  regardless  or  me, 
(Job  vii.  15.) 

I.  The  Hebrews,  in  common  with  many  other  ancient 
nations,  especially  in  the  East,  were  accustomed  to  re- 
present death  by  various  terms  which  were  calculated  to 
mitiffate  the  appalling  image  inspired  by  that  last  enemy  of 
manund.  Hence  they  often  called  death  a  journey  or  depar- 
ture. (Josh,  xxiii.  14.  1  Kings  ii.  2.  Eccles.  v.  15.  vi.  6. 
Luke  ii.  29.)  Frequently  also  they  compared  it  to  sleep, 
and  to  rest  after  the  toils  of  life  were  over  (Gen.  xlvii.  30. 
Job  iii.  13.  17—19.  Isa.  xiv.  8.  Ivii.  2.  Matt.  ix.  29.  xxvii. 
52.  John  xi.  11.  Acts  vii.  60.  1  Cor.  xi.30.  1  Thess.  iv.  13. 
2  Pet.  iii.  4.  Rev.  xiv.  13.) ;  and  it  was  a  very  conunon  ex- 
pression to  say,  that  the  party  deceased  had  gone,  or  was 

rthered  to  his  fathers  or  to  his  people.  (Gen.  xv.  15.  xxv. 
17.  XXXV.  29.  xlix.  29.  33.  Num.  xx,  24.  xxvii.  13.  xxxi. 
2.  DeuL  xxxii.  50.  Judor.  ii.  10.  2  Kings  xxii.  20.)> 

II.  By  the  law  of  Moses  a  dead  body  conveyed  a  legal 

goUution  to  every  thing  that  touched  it,— even  to  the  very 
ouse  and  funiiture, — ^which  continued  seven  days.  (Num. 
xix.  14,  15,  IG.)  And  this  was  the  reason  why  the  priests, 
on  account  of  tneir  daily  ministrations  in  holy  things,  were 
forbidden  to  assist  at  any  funerals,  but  those  of  their  nearest 
relatives  (Lev.  xxi.  1 — 4.  10 — 12.) ;  nay,  the  very  dead 
bones,  though  they  had  lain  ever  so  long  in  the  grave,  if  dig- 
ged up,  conveyed  a  pollution  to  any  one  who  touched  them. 
This  circumstance  will  account  for  Josiah's  causing  the  bones 
of  the  false  priests  to  be  burnt  upon  the  altar  at  Bethel 
(2  Chron.  xxxiv.  5.),  in  order  that  these  altars,  being  thus 
polluted,  might  be  held  in  the  greatest  detestation.' 

III.  After  the  principle  of  life  was  extinguished,  the  fol- 
lowing ceremonies  were  performed  by  the  Jews  :^ 

1.  The  eyes  of  the  deceased  were  closed  by  the  nearest  of 
kin,  who  gave  the  parting  kiss  to  the  lifeless  corpse :  thus, 
it  was  promised  to  Jacob,  when  he  took  his  journey  into 
£gypt,  that  Joseph  should  put  his  hands  upon  kta  eyes'  (Gen. 
xlvi.  4.) ;  and  accordingly  we  read  that,  when  Jacoo  ex- 
pired, Joseph  fell  upon  his  face  and  kissed  him,  (Gen.  1.  1.) 
From  the  Jews,  Calmet  observes,  this  practice  passed  to  the 
heathens,  who  jgave  the  dying  rarewell  kiss,  and  received 
their  last  sigh,  m  token  of  their  affectionate  union. 

2.  The  next  office  was  the  ablution  of  the  corpse,  which 
(except  when  it  was  buried  immediately)  was  lain  out  in  an 
upper  room  or  chamber.  Thus,  when  Tabitha  died,  it  is 
said,  that  they  washed  her  hodtf^  and  kid  it  in  an  upper  eham" 
ber,  (Acts  ix.  37.)  This  nte  was  common  boUi  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,*  in  whose  writings  it  is  frequently  men- 
tioned. In  Egypt,  it  is  still  the  custom  to  wash  the  dead 
body  several  times. 

3.  The  bodies  of  persons  of  distinction  were  embalmed : 
this  process  the  Jews  probably  derived  from  the  Egyptians, 
whose  various  methods  of  emSalming  their  dead  with  spices 
and  mtre  are  minntely  described  by  Herodotus,  and  Diodo- 
ms  Sieulus.'  The  patriarch  Jacob  was  embalmed  according 
to  the  Egyptian  process:  his  remains  lay  in  nitre  tkHt/ 
days,  for  the  nnrpose  of  drying  up  all  superfluous  and  noxious 
moisture ;  and  during  the  remaining  forty  days,  they  were 
anointed  with  gums  and  spices,  to  preserve  them ;  which 
unction,  it  appears  from  Gen.  1.  2,  3.,  was  the  proper  em- 
balming. The  former  circumstance  eiq^lains  the  reason  why 
the  Egjrptians  mourned  for  Jacob  threescore  and  ten  daysf  the 
latter  explains  the  meaning  of  the  forty  days,  which  were 
fulfilled  for  Israel.* 

In'  later  times,  where  the  deceased  parties  were  persons  of 
rank  or  fortnne,  after  washingr  the  corpse,  the  Jews  ^*  em- 
oalmed  it,  by  laying  all  around  it  a  large  quantity  of  costly 
spices  aiid  aromatic  drugs,^  in  order  to  imbibe  and  absorb 

1  Jotepha%  De  BelL  Jud.  lib.  ill.  c.a  (S4— 7. 
•  Pareau,  AnUqaitas  Hebr.  pp.  468,  469. 


length  the  reason  and  PRJicy^f  the  Mosaic  statutes  on  this  subject    Com- 


■  Home's  Hist  of  the  Jews,  vol.  ii.  p.  362.     Miehaelis  has  examined  at 
ength  the  reason  and  PolicVof  the  Moi    ■     - 

Bwnttiriea,  vol.  liL  pp.  3a2~-W. 
«  SopbocUs  Electra,  verse  1143.    Viigil,  JEaeUl  lib.  vl.  218, 219. 

■  Herodotus,  lib.  U.  cc.  86—88.  torn.  li.  pp.  131, 132.  Ozon.  1809.    Dicdo- 
rus  Siculus,  lib.  I.  cc.  91—93.  edit  Bipont. 

•  Pazton's  niustrations,  vol.  iii.  p.  iM9.  2d  edit 

t  Matt  ixTi.  I2l    For  in  that  she  hath  poured  this  oi$Utnsnl  on  my  body^ 
she  did  itjor  tnyjunsralf  irpo^  t«  «rT»f  i««'«i  /ii,  to  iwAa^in  jg^.  j^  void 


the  humours,  and  by  their  inherent  virtues  to  preserve  it  as 
lonor  as  possible  from  putrefaction  and  decay.  Thus  we 
reaa  that  Nicodemus  brought  a  mixture  of  mynh  and  aloes, 
about  a  hundred  pounds  weight,  to  perform  the  customary 
office,  to  the  dear  deceased.  This  embalming  was  usually 
repeated  for  several  days  together,  that  the  drugs  and  spices 
thus  applied  might  have  all  their  efficacy  in  the  exsiccation 
of  the  moisture  and  the  future  conservation  of  the  body.« 
They  then  swathed  the  corpse  in  linen  rollers  or  bandages, 
closely  enfolding  and  wrapping  it  in  that  bed  of  aromatic 
drugs  with  which  they  had  surrounded  it.  Thus  we  find 
that  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  Nicodemus  took  the  body  of 
Jesus  and  wrapt  it  in  linen  clothes  with  the  spices^  as  the  man^ 
ner  of  the  Jews  is  to  bury.  (John  xix.  40.)  This  custom  we 
behold  also  in  the  Egyptian  mummies,  round  which,  Theve- 
not  informs  us,  the  Egyptians  have  sometimes  used  above  a 
thousand  ells  of  filleting,  besides  what  was  wrapped  about 
the  head.  Thus,  when  our  Lord  had  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
*  Lazarus^  come  forth ."  it  is  said,  the  dead  came  forth,  bound 
hand  and  foot  in  grave-clothes,  (John  xi.  44. )»  We  leam 
from  Scripture,  also,  that  about  the  head  and  face  of  the 
corpse  was  folded  a  napkin,  which  was  a  separate  thing,  and 
did  not  communicate  with  the  other  bandages  in  which  the 
body  was  swathed.  Thus  we  read,  that  the  face  of  Lazarus 
was  bound  about  with  a  napkin  (John  xi.  44.) ;  and  when 
our  Lord  was  risen,  Peter,  who  went  into  the  sepulchre,  saw 
the  linen  clothes  lie,  and  the  napkin  that  had  been  folded 
/ound  his  head,  not  lying  with  the  linen  clothes,  but  wreathed 
together  in  a  place  by  itself,  lying  at  some  distance  from  the 
rollers  in  which  his  body  had  been  swathed,  and  folded  up, 
exactly  in  the  state  it  was  when  first  wrapped  round  his  head.  * 
(John  XX.  7.)»o 

Besides  the  custom  of  embalming  persons  of  distinction, 
the  Jews  commonly  used  great  burnings  for  their  kings,  com- 
posed of  large  quantities  of  all  sorts  of  aromatics,  of  which 
they  made  a  fire,  as  a  triumphant  farewell  to  the  deceased. 
In  these  they  were  wont  to  bum  their  bowels,  tiieir  clothes, 
armour,  and  other  things  belonging  to  the  deceased.  Thus, 
it  is  said  of  Asa,  that  they  made  a  very  great  burning  for  him 
(2  Chron.  xvi.  14.\  which  could  not  be  meant  of  his  corpse 
in  the  fire,  for  in  the  same  verse  it  is  said,  they  buried  him  in 
his  own  sepulchre.  This  was  also  done  at  the  mneral  of  Zede- 
kiah.  (Jer.  xxxiv.  5.)  And  it  was  very  probably  one  reason 
why,  at  the  death  of  Jehoram,  the  people  made  no  burning 
for  him  like  the  burning  of  his  fathers  (2  Chron.  xxi.  19.), 
because  his  bowels  being  ulcerated  by  his  sickness,  they  fell 
out,  and  to  prevent  the  stench,  were  immediately  interred  or 
otherwise  disposed  of;  so  that  they  could  not  well  be  burnt 
in  this  pompous  manner  after  his  death ;  though  as  he  was  a 
wicked  king,  this  ceremony  might  possibly  have  been  omit- 
ted on  that  account  also. 

The  burning  of  dead  bodies  in  funeral  piles,  it  is  well 
known,  was  a  custom  prevalent  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, upon  which  occasion  they  threw  frankincense,  myrrh, 
cassia,  and  other  fragrant  articles  into  the  fire :  and  this  ui 
such  abundance,  that  Pliny  represents  it  as  a  piece  of  pro- 
faneness,  to  bestow  such  heaps  of  frankincense  upon  a  dead 
body,  when  they  offered  it  so  sparingly  to  their  gods.  And 
though  the  Jews  might  possibly  leam  from  them  the  custom 
of  burning  the  bowels,  armour,  and  other  things  belonging 
to  their  kmgs,  in  piles  of  odoriferous  spices,  yet  they  veiy 
rarely,  and  only  for  particular  reasons,  burnt  the  dead  bodies 
themselves.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  the  people  of  Jabesh- 
Gilead  toofc  the  bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sons  (from  the  place 

does  not  properly  signify  to  bury.  The  note  of  Bexa  Is  accurate.  Ad 
funerandum  me.  «-for  to  irTs^i»r«i  /«i.  Vulg.  et  Erasuhis,  ad  me 
sepeBendutn,  maw.  Nam  aliud  est  dwirrifr  quam  ivrm^tmZti^ :  ut  Laiinis 
sepelire  est  sepulchro  condere :  funerare  yen  poUincire,  cadaver  sepul- 
chro  mandandum  prius  curare.  Bezaad  Matt  xxvi.  12.  i*r»p*»trmt  est 
corpus  ad  funus  componore,  et  omamentis  sepulchralibos  onMre.  Wet- 
stein,  in  loc. 

•  Habebat  consuetudo,  ut  carlssima  capita,  et  qns  phirimiflerent  cadi- 
vera,  non  semel  tantum  ungerentur,  sed  snpius,  plurlbusque  continuis 
diebus,  doneo  ezsiccato,  et  absorpCo  vl  aromatum  omni  reliquo  humore, 
immo  t«befact&  carne  arida,  et  quasi  aeneft  redditH,  diu  servart  posaint 
Integra  et  inununia  a  putre&ctione.    Lucas  Brugenaia,  In  Marc.  xvi. 

•  A»St/t»voi — Kttfiaif.  Phavorinus  explains  x«4pi«  by  calling  them 
iviTM^iOi  StT/t9tj  sepulchral  bandages.  Xjipi*  o-«/«stvii  rs$  a-x«*rt»  ra 
ivT«^«s.    Etymol. 

f  He  went  into  the  sepulchre,  and  then  he  plainly  saw  the  linen  clothes, 
/>•'•,  alone,  or  without  the  body,  and  m iAtiv«  lying,  that  is,  undisturbed, 
and  at  fhll  length,  as  when  the  body  was  in  them.  The  cap,  or  napkin,  alM, 
which  had  been  upon  our  Lord's  head,  he  fi>und  separate,  or  at  a  liule  dis» 
tancefrom  the  open  eoAn ;  but  tprtrvKtyt^tvov,  folded  up  In  wreaths,  in 
the  form  of  a  cap,  as  it  had  been  upon  our  Lord's  head.  Dr.  Benson's 
Life  of  Christ,  p.  SM.  Wrapped  together  In  a  plaee  by  itself;  as  if  l\\e 
body  had  miiaculously  sUpt  out  of  it,  which  indeed  was  ttte  real  fact  Dr. 
Ward's  DissertatioBS,  p.  I49l     Harwood's  Introduction,  yol.  ii.  pp.  136 
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where  the  Philistinee  had  hang  tnem  up),  and  came  ioJabe»h, 
andbumithem  there  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  13.) ;  but  by  this  time  their 
bodies  must  have  been  in  such  a  state,  that  tney  were  not  fit 
to  be  embalmed;  or,  perhaps,  they  were  apprehensive  that 
if  they  should  embalm  them,  and  so  buiy  them,  the  people 
of  Bethshan  might  at  some  future  time  dig  them  up,  and  fix 
them  a  second  time  asainst  their  walls ;  and,  therefore,  the 
people  of  Jabesh  might  think  it  more  advisable  to  recede 
trom  their  common  practice,  and  for  grreater  security  to  imi- 
tate the  heathen  in  this  particular.  Ajuoa  also  speaks  of  the 
bnmioff  of  bodies  (vi.  10.) ;  but  it  is  evident  from  the  words 
themselves,  and  from  the  context,  that  this  was  in  the  time 
of  a  fipreat  pestilence,  not  only  when  there  were  few  to  bury 
the  dead,  but  when  it  was  unsafe  to  so  abroad  and  perform 
the  funeral  rites  by  interment,  in  which  case  the  bunung  was 
certainly  the  best  expedient. 

In  some  cases  the  rites  of  sepulture  were  not  allowed ;  and 
to  this  it  has  been  thought  tnat  there  is  an  allusion  in  Job 
xxvii.  19.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  pagan  Arabs  that,  upon 
the  death  of  any  person,  a  bird,  by  them  called  Manah,  issued 
Ifom  the  brain,  which  haunted  the  sepulchre  of  the  deceased, 
uttering  a  lamentable  scream.  This  notion,  also,  the  late 
professor  Carlyle  thinks,  is  evidently  alluded  to  in  Job  xxi. 
32<.,  where  the  venerable  patriarch,  speaking  of  the  fate  of 
the  wicked,  says: — 

He  shall  be  brought  to  the  grave, 

And  shall  watch  upon  the  rained  up  heap.i 

The  Jews  showed  a  great  reffaid  for  the  burial  of  their 
dead ;  to  be  deprived  of  it  was  thought  to  be  one  of  the  great- 
est dmhonours  that  could  be  done  to  any  man :  and,  there- 
fore, in  Scripture  it  is  reckoned  one  of  the  calamities  that 
should  befall  the  wicked.  (Eccles.  vi.  3.)  In  all  nations 
there  was  generally  so  much  humani  W  as  not  to  prevent  their 
enemies  from  burying  their  dead.  The  people  of  Graza  al- 
lowed Samson's  relatioDS  to  come  and  take  away  his  body 
(Judgv  xvi.  31.) ;  though  one  would  have  thought  that  this 
last  slaughter  which  he  made  among  them  might  have  pro- 
voked them  to  some  acts  of  outrage  even  upon  his  dead  body. 
But  as  he  stood  alone  in  what  he  did,  none  of  the  Israelites 
joining  with  him  in  his  enterprises,  itiey  might  possibly  be 
apprehensive,  that,  if  they  aenied  him  burial,  the  God  of 
Israel,  who  had  given  him  such  extraordinary  strength  in  his 
lifetime,  would  not  fail  to  take  vengeance  on  them  in  that 
case,  and,  therefore,  they  were  desirous,  it  may  be,  to  get 
rid  of  his  body  (as  afterwards  they  were  of  the  ark),  and 
glad,  perhaps,  that  any  one  would  remove  such  a  formidable 
object  out  of  ^eir  sight.  Jeremiah  pronhesied  of  Jehoiakim, 
that  he  should  be  buried  with  the  burial  of  an  ass  (Jer.  xxii. 
19.),  meaning  that  he  should  not  be  buried  at  all,  but  be  cast 
forth  beyond  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  exposed  to  the  air  and 
putrefaction  above  ground,  as  beasts  are,  which  is  more 
plainly  expressed  alfcerwards,  by  telling  us,  diat  his  body 
thoulabe  cast  out  in  the  dayto  the  heat^  and  in  the  night  to  the 
frost,  (Jer.  xxxvi.  30.)  The  author  of  that  affecting  elegy, 
the  seventy-ninth  psalm,  when  enumerating  the  calamities 
which  had  befallen  his  unhappy  countrymen,  particularly 
specifies  the  denial  of  the  rites  of  sepulture,  as  enhancing 
their  afflictions.  7%e  dead  bodies  of  thy  servants  have  they 
^iven  to  be  meat  unto  the  fowb  of  heaven  f  theJUsh  of  thy 
saints  unto  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  (Psal.  Ixxix.  2.) 

IV.  The  Rites  or  Sepulture  were  various  at  different 
times,  and  also  according  to  the  rank  or  station  of  the  de- 


1.  Before  the  age  of  Moses,  the  funeral  took  place  a  few 
days  after  death,  (uen.  xxiii.  19.  xxv.  9.  xxxv.  29.)  In  £gypt, 
a  longer  time  elapsed  before  the  last  offices  were  performed 
for  Jacob  and  Joseph,  on  account  of  the  time  which  was 
reqoisite  for  the  Egyptian  process  of  embalming,  in  order 
that  the  corpse  might  be  preserved  for  a  long  time.  (Gen. 
xlix.  29. 1.  3. 24 — ^26.)  As  it  is  probable  that  the  Israelites, 
when  in  Egypt,  had  been  accustomed  to  keep  their  dead  for 
a  considerable  period,  the  Mosaic  laws,  respecting  the  un- 
eleanness  which  arose  from  a  dead  body,  would  compel 
them  to  a  more  speedy  interment.  At  length,  after  the 
return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  it  became  customary 
for  the  Jews  to  bury  the  dead  on  the  same  day,  and  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  vital  spark  was  extinguished.  Jahn 
affirms  (but  without  assigning  any  authority  for  his  asser- 
tion), that  the  Jews  did  ihis  in  imitation  of  the  Persians ;  but 
it  is  more  likely,  that  the  custom  arose  from  a  superstitious 
interpretation  of  Dent.  xxi.  22,  23.,  which  law  enjoined,  that 

i  Carl>le't  Specimena  of  Arabian  Poetrj,  p.  14. 2d  edit 


the  body  of  one  who  had  been  hanged  on  a  tree  should  be 
taken  down  before  night.  The  bunal  of  Tabitha  was  de- 
layed, on  account  of  the  disciples  sending  for  the  apostle 
Peter.  (Acts  i^.  37.) 

2.  The  poorer  classes  were  carried  forth  to  interment  lying 
on  an  open  bier  or  couch,  as  is  the  universal  practice  in  tfie 
East  to  this  day,  not  screwed  into  a  coffin.  In  this  way  the 
son  of  the  widow  of  Nain  was  borne  to  his  grave  without  the 
city :  and  it  should  seem  that  the  bearers  at  that  time  moved 
with  as  much  rapidity  as  they  do  at  the  present  time  among 
the  modem  Jews.'  The  rich,  and  persons  of  rank,  were  car- 
ried forth  on  inore  costly  biers.  Josephus  relates  that  the 
body  of  Herod  was  earned  on  a  golden  bier,  richly  embroi- 
dereid ;'  and  we  may  presume,  that  the  bier  on  which  Abner 
was  carried  was  more  costly  than  those  used  for  ordinary  per- 
sons. (2  Sam.  iii.  31.) 

But  whatever  the  rank  of  the  parties  might  be,  the  superin- 
tendence and  charge  of  the  funeral  were  undertaken  by  the 
nearest  relations  and  friends  of  the  deceased,  llius,  Abra- 
ham interred  Sarah  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah  (Gen.  xxiii.  19.}; 
Isaac  and  Ishmael  buried  Abraham  (Gen.  xxv.  9.) ;  Esau 
and  Jacob  buried  Isaac  (Gen.  xxxv.  29.);  Moses  buried 
Aaron  on  Mount  Hor  (Num.  xx.  29.)  ;  the  old  prophet  laid 
the  disobedient  prophet  in  his  own  grave  p  Kings  xiii.  30.) ; 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  interred  Jesus  Christ  in  his  own  new 
tomb  (Matt,  xxvii.  59, 60.) ;  and  the  disciples  of  John  the 
Baptist  performed  the  last  office  for  their  master.  The  sons 
ana  numerous  relations  of  Herod  followed  his  funeral  pro 
cession.*  Sometimes,  however,  servants  took  the  char^  of 
interring  their  masters,  as  in  the  case  of  Josiah  king  of  Judah. 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  30.)  Devout  men  carried  Stephen  to  his 
burial.  (Acts  viii.  2.)  The  funeral  obseauies  were  also  at- 
tended by  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  both  men  and  women, 
who  made  loud  lamentations  for  the  deceased,  and  some  of 
whom  were  hired  for  the  occasion.  David  and  a  large  bodv 
of  the  Israelites  mourned  before  Abner.  (2  Sam  iii.  31,  32.) 
Solomon  mentions  the  circumstance  of  mourners  going  about 
the  streets  (Eccles.  xii.  6.) ;  who,  most  probably,  were  per- 
sons hired  to  attend  the  funeral  obsequies,  to  wail  and  lament 
for  the  departed.*!  From  Jer.  ix.  17.  it  appears,  that  women 
were  chiefly  employed  for  this  purpose ;  and  Jerome,  in  his 
commentary  on  that  passage,  says,  that  the  practice  was  con- 
tinued in  Judaea,  down  to  his  days,  or  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourth  century.*  In  Jer.  xlviii.  36.,  the  use  of  musical  instru- 
ments by  these  hired  mourners  is  distinctly  recognised ;  and 
Amos  (v.  17.)  alludes  to  such  mourning  as  a  well-known 
custom. 

In  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  aposties,  the  funeral 
dirges  sung  by  these  hired  mourners  were  accompanied  by 
musical  instruments.  ^^  The  soft  and  plaintive  melody  of  the 
flute  was  employed  to  heighten  these  doleful  lamentations 
and  dirges.  Thus  we  read,  that  on  the  death  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  Jairus,  a  company  of  mourners,  with  players  on  the 
flute,  according  to  the  Jewish  custom,  attended  upon  this  sor- 
rowful occasion.  When  Jesus  entered  the  governor's  house, 
he  saw  the  minstrels  and  the  people  wailing  gieatiy.  (Matt, 
ix.  23.)  The  custom  of  employing  music  to  heighten  public 
and  pnvate  grief  was  not  in  that  age  peculiar  to  the  Jews. 
We  nnd  the  lute  also  employed  at  the  funeral  solemnitias  of 
tiie  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  their  lamentations  for  the  de- 
ceased, as  appears  from  numerous  testimonies  of  classic 
authors.''^  The  same  custom  still  obtains  among  the  Moors  in 
Africa,  the  Turks  in  Palestine,  and  the  modem  Greeks.  "At 
all  their  principal  entertainments,"  says  Dr.  Shaw,  "and  to 
show  nurth  and  gladness  upon  other  occasions,  the  women 
welcome  the  arrival  of  each  guest,  by  squalling  out  for  seve- 

•  Nqt  to  detail  the  observrtions  of  the  earlier  travellers,  it  may  satBce  to 
adduce  three  instances  from  recent  and  intelligent  English  travellers.^ 
At  Cairo,  says  Mr.  Came,  "  we  met  an  Arab  funeral :  about  twent^r  men, 
friends  of  the  deceased,  advanced  under  a  row  of  palm  trees,  unging  m  a 
mournful  tone,  and  bearing  the  body.  The  corpse  was  that  of  a  woman 
neaily  dressed  in  white,  and  borne  on  an  open  bter,  with  asmallawnlnf  of 
red  silk  over  it."  (Letters  from  the  East,  p.  109.)  At  Baghlchlsarai  in  the 
Ci  imca,  Dr.  Henderson  saw  a  corpse  conveyed  to  the  public  cemetery  of 
the  Christians :  it  "  was  simply  wrapped  round  with  a  white  doth,  laid  upon 
me  by  four  men  to  the  grave.    This  mode  of  per- 


forming the  funeral  obsequies  obtains  equally  among  the  Jews,  Christians, 
and  Mohammedans  in  these  parts,  with  the  exception  of  the  European 
famiUes,  who  naturally  conform  to  the  rile  of  their  ancestors."  (Biblical 
Researches,  p.  304.)  Mr.  Hartley  observed  a  similar  mode  of  interment 
in  Greece.  "The  corpse  is  always  exhibited  to  fuU  view :  it  is  placed  upon 
a  bier  which  is  borne  aloll  upon  the  shoulders,  and  is  dressed  m  the  best 
and  gayest  garments  possessed  by  the  deceased."  (Researches  in  Greece, 

^a  Josephus,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  zvii.  c.  a  §3.   Bell.  Jud.  lib.  L  c  33.  S  9. 

•  Ilulden's  translation  of  Ecclesiastes,  p.  171. 

»  Dr.  Blayney's  translation  of  Jeremiah,  p.  270.  8yo.  edit. 

•  Harwood's  Introdueiton,  vol.  ti.  pp.  132.  i3«.,  where  varknu  paoogesof 
classic  authors  are  cited. 
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TREATMEPTT  OP  THE  DEAD. 


[PAmxIV.  Chaf.X. 


ral  times  toother,  Loo!  Loo!  Loo!i  At  their  funerals, 
also,  and  upon  other  melancholy  occasions,  they  repeat  the 
same  noise,  only  they  make  it  more  deep  and  hollow,  and 
end  each  period  with  some  ventriloquous  sighs.  The  oxoxa- 
^•rrotc  sra^xA,  or  wailing  ffreatly  (as  our  version  expresses  it, 
Mark  v.  38.),  upon  the  death  of  Jairus^s  daughter,  was,  pro- 
bably, performed  in  this  manner.  For  there  are  several 
women,  hired  to  act  upon  these  lugubrious  occasions,  who, 
like  the  prae/icsD,  or  mourning  women  of  old,  are  skilful  in 
lamentatum  (Amos  v.  16.),  and  grreat  mistresses  of  these  me- 
lancholy expressions :  and,  ind^,  they  perform  their  parts 
with  such  proper  sounds,  gestures,  and  commotions,  that  they 
rarely  fail  to  work  up  the  assembly  into  some  extraordinary 
pitch  of  thoughtfulness  and  sorrow.  The  British  factory  has 
often  been  very  sensibly  touched  with  these  lamentations, 
whenever  they  were  made  in  the  neighbouring  houses."' 
The  Rev.  William  Jowett,  during  his  travels  in  Palestine, 
arrived  at  the  town  of  Napolose,  which  stands  on  the  site  of 
l^e  ancient  Shechem,  immediately  afler  the  death  of  the 
governor.  **  On  coming  within  sight  of  the  gate,"  he  relates, 
«« we  perceived  a  numerous  company  of  females,  who  were 
singing  in  a  kind  of  recitative,  far  from  melancholy,  and  beat- 
ing time  with  their  hands.  On  our  reaching  the  gate,  it  was 
suddenly  exchanged  for  most  hideous  plaints  and  shrieks ; 
which,  with  the  feeling  that  we  were  entering  a  city  at  no 
time  celebrated  for  its  nosmtality,  struck  a  very  dismal  im- 

Eression  upon  my  mind.  They  accompanied  us  a  few  paces, 
ut  it  soon  appeared  that  the  gate  was  Uieir  station ;  to  which, 
having  received  nothing  from  us,  they  returned.  We  learned 
in  the  course  of  the  evening  that  these  were  only  a  small  de- 
tachment of  a  very  numerous  body  of  cunning  vxmen^  who 
were  filling  the  whole  city  with  their  cTies,^aAafi^  up  a 
wailing  wifli  the  design,  as  of  old,  to  make  the  eyes  ot  all 
the  inhabitants  run  dmvn  with  tears,  and  their  eyeliaa  ^uah  out 
with  waters,  (Jer.  ix.  17,  18.)  For  this  good  service  they 
would,  the  next  morning,  wait  upon  the  government  and 
•principal  persons,  to  receive  some  trifling  fee."'  The  Rev. 
John  Hartley,  during  his  travels  in  Greece,  relates,  that,  one 
morning,  while  takmg  a  solitary  walk  in  iEgina,  the  most 

flaintive  accents  fell  upon  his  ear  which  he  had  ever  heard. 
le  followed  in  the  direction  from  which  the  sounds  pro- 
ceeded, and  they  conducted  him  to  the  newly-made  grave  of 
a  young  inan,  cut  down  in  the  bloom  of  life,  pver  which  a 
woman,  hired  for  the  occasion,  was  pouring  forth  lamentation 
and  mourning  and  wo,  with  such  doleful  strains  and  feelings, 
as  could  scarcely  have  been  supposed  other  than  sincere.-* 

In  proportion  to  the  rank  of  the  deceased,  and  the  estima- 
tion in  which  his  memory  was  held,  was  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  assisted  at  his  funeral  obseouies,  agreeably  to  the 
very  ancient  custom  of  the  East.  Thus,  at  the  funeral  of 
Jacob,  there  were  present  not  only  Joseph  and  the  rest  of  his 
family,  but  also  the  servants  and  elders  (or  superintendents 
of  Pharaoh's  house)  and  the  principal  E  gyptians,  who  attended 

1  Dr.  Bhaw  conceiyes  this  word  to  be  a  corruption  of  Halleli^ah.  He 
remarks,  Axax.^  a  word  of  the  like  lound,  was  used  by  an  army  either  be- 
fore ihey  Rave  the  onset,  or  when  they  had  obtained  the  victory.  The 
Turks  to  this  day  caU  out,  AUah!  AUah!  AUahl  upon  the  Uke  occasion. 
Tiavels,  vol  i.  p.  436.  note*.  (8vo.  edit) 

•  Ibid.  pp.  435,  436. 

•  Jowett's  ChrisUan  Researches  in  Syria,  p.  194.  The  mourning  of  the 
Montenegrins  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  that  of  the  oriental  nations. 
On  the  death  of  an  v  one,  nothing  is  heard  but  tears,  cries,  and  groans  from 
the  whole  Ikmily  :  the  women,  in  particular,  beat  themselves  in  a  frightful 
manner,  pluck  off  their  hair  and  tear  their  faces  and  bosoms.  Tiie  de- 
ceased person  is  laid  out  for  twenty^four  hour^  in  the  house  where  he  ex- 
pires, with  the  fece  uncovered;  and  is  perfuiued  with  essences,  and 
strewed  with  flowers  and  aromatic  leaves,  after  the  custom  of  the  ancients. 
The  lamentations  are  renewed  every  moment,  particularly  on  the  arrival 
of  a  fresh  person,  and  especially  of  the  priest.  Just  before  the  defunct  is 
carried  out  of  the  house,  his  relations  whisper  in  his  ear,  and  ^ive  him  com- 
missions Ihr  the  other  world,  to  their  departed  relatives  or  friends.  After 
these  singular  addresses,  a  pall  or  winding-sheet  is  throvra  over  the  dead 
person,  whoae  face  continues  uncovered,  and  he  is  carried  to  church :  while 
on  the  road  thither,  women,  hired  for  the  purpose,  chant  his  praises,  amid 
their  tears.  Previously  to  depositing  him  in  the  gronnd,  the  next  of  kin  i  ie 
a  piece  of  cake  to  his  neck,  and  put  a  piece  of  money  in  his  hand,  after 
the  manner  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  Durini  this  ceremony,  as  also  while 
they  are  carrying  him  to  the  burialsround,  a  variety  of  apostrophes  is 
addressed  to  the  defunct,  which  are  Interrupted  only  by  mournful  sobs, 
asking  him  why  he  quitted  them  1  Why  he  abandoned  his  family  ?  He, 
whose  poor  wife  loved  him  so  tenderly,  and  provided  everv  thing  for  him 
to  eat  I  Whose  children  obeyed  him  with  such  respect,  while  his  friends 
succoured  htm  whenever  he  wanted  assistance :  who  possessed  such  beau- 
tiful flocks  and  all  whose  undertakings  were  blessed  by  heaven  I  When 
the  funeral  rites  are  performed,  the  curate  and  mourners  return  home, 
and  partake  of  a  grand  entertainment,  which  is  frequently  Interrupted  by 
foviai  songs,  Intermixed  with  prayers  in  honour  of  the  deceaned.  One  of 
the  guests  is  commissioned  to  chant  a  "  lament"  impromptu,  which  usually 
draws  tears  from  the  whole  company ;  the  performer  is  accompanied  by 
three  or  four  monochordfl,  wtiose  harsh  discord  excites  both  laughter  an'd 
tears  at  the  same  time.  Voyage  Historic|ue  et  P  >rntqne  n  Montenegro,  par 
M.  le  Colonel  Vialla  de  Sommleres,  torn.  i.  pp.  276— va    Paris,  1820. 8vo. 

«  Hartley '4  Researches  in  Greece,  pp.  119.  IJf} 


to  do  honour  to  his  memory,  and  who  accompanied  the  pro- 
cession into  the  land  of  Canaan.  (Gen.  1.  7^10.)  At  the 
burial  of  Abner,  David  commanded  Joab  and  all  tne  people 
that  were  with  him  to  rend  their  garments,  and  gird  them- 
selves with  sackcloth,  and  to  mourn  before  Abner,  or  make 
lamentations  in  honour  of  that  general;  and  the  king  himself 
followed  the  bier.  (3  Sam.  iii.  31.)  AU  Judah  <mdthe  inha- 
bitants of  Jerusalem  did  honour  to  Hezekiah  at  kis  death, 
(3  Ghron.  xxxiL,  33.)  Much  people  of  the  city  were  with  the 
widow  of  Naiuj  who  was  following  her  only  son  to  the 
grave,  f  Luke  vii.  13.)  Josephus  informs  as  that  Herod  was 
attended  to  Herodium  (a  journey  of  twenty-five  days),  where 
he  had  commanded  that  he  should  he  interred,  first,  by  bis 
sons  and  his  numerous  relations;  next,  by  his  guards,  and 
after  them  by  the  whole  army,  in  the  same  oraer  as  when 
they  marchea  out  to  war;  and  that  these  were  followed  by 
five  hundred  of  his  domestics,  carrying  spices.* 
Further,  it  was  usual  to  honour  Uie  memory  of  distin- 

Siished  individuals  hy  a  funeral  oration  or  poem:  thus 
avid  pronounced  a  eulogy  over  the  grave  or  Ahner.  (3 
Sam.  iii.  33,  34.)  Upon  3ie  death  of  any  of  their  princes, 
who  had  distinguishcMl  themselves  in  arms,  or  who,  by  any 
religious  actions,  or  by  the  promotion  of  civil  arts,  had 
mented  well  of  their  country,  they  used  to  make  lamentations 
or  mournful  songs  for  them:  from  an  expression  in  3 Chron. 
XXXV.  35.  BehoB  thev  are  written  in  the  Lamentations,  we 
may  infer  that  they  nad  certain  collections  of  this  kind  of 
composition.  The  author  of  the  book  of  Samuel  has  pre- 
served the  exquisitively  beautiful  and  affecting  elegy  which 
David  composed  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  Saul  and  Jona- 
than; but  we  have  no  remains  of  the  mournful  poem  which 
Jeremiah  made  upon  the  inmiatnre  death  of  the  jpious  king 
Josiah,  mentioned  in  the  las^cited  chapter :  which  loss  is 
the  more  to  be  deplored,  because  in  all  probability  it  was  a 
masterpiece  in  its  kind,  since  never  was  there  an  author 
more  deeply  affected  with  his  subject,  or  more  capable  of 
carrying  It  through  all  the  tender  sentiments  of  sorrow  and 
conipassion,  than  Jeremiah.  But  no  funeral  obsequies  were 
conferred  on  those  who  laid  violent  hands  on  themselves: 
hence  we  do  not  read  that  the  traitor-suicide  Judas  was  la- 
mented by  the  Jews  (Matt  xxvii.  4.),  or  by  his  fellow-dis- 
ciples. (Acts  i.  16.) 

Among  many  ancient  nations,  a  custom  prevailed  of  throw- 
ing pieces  of  gold  and  silver,  together  with  other  precioas 
articles,  into  the  sepulchres  of  those  who  were  buried :  this 
custom  was  not  adopted  by  the  Jews.  But  in  Ezek.  xxxii. 
37.  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  custom  which  obtained  among 
almost  all  ancient  nations,  of  adorning  the  sepulchres  of 
heroes  with  their  swords  and  other  military  trophies.  The 
prophet,  foretelling  the  fall  of  Mesheeh  and  Tubal,  and  all 
her  multitude,  says  that  they  are  gone  down  to  hell  (or  the 
invisible  state)  with  theit  weapons  of  war,'  and  they  have 
laid  their  sumrds  under  their  heads,  in  Mingrelia,  Sir  John 
Chardin  informs  us,  they  all  sleep  with  their  swords  under 
their  heads,  and  their  other  arms  nj  their  sides ;  and  they 
bury  them  in  the  same  manner,  their  arms  being  placed  in 
the  same  position.  This  fact  greatly  illustrates  the  passage 
above  cited,  since,  according  to  Bocbart  and  other  learned 
geographers,  Mesheeh  and  Tubal  mean  Mingrelia,  and  the 
circumiacent  country  .• 

V.  The  most  simple  Tombs  or  monuments  of  old  consisted 
of  hillocks  of  earth,  heaped  up  over  the  grave,  of  which  we 
have  numerous  examples  in  our  own  country.  In  the  East, 
where  persons  have  been  murdered,  heaps  of  stones  are 
raised  over  them  as  signs ,-  and  to  this  custom  the  prophet 
Ezekiel  appears  to  allude,  (xxxix.  15.)' 

The  earliest  sepulchres,  m  all  probability,  were  caverns. 
Abraham  purchased  the  cave  of  Machpelan  of  Ephron  the 
Hittite  for  a  family  burial-place.  (Gen.  xxiii.  8—18.)  Here 
were  interred  Abraham  ano  Sarah,  Isaac  and  Rebekah ;  here 
also  Jacob  buried  Leah,  and  charged  his  sons  to  deposit  his 
remains.  (Gen.  xlix.  39 — 33.  1.  13.)  The  ancient  Jews 
seem  to  have  attached  much  importance~to  interment  in  the 
sepulchre  of  their  fathers,  and  particularly  to  being  buried 
in  the  land  of  Canaan  (Gen.  xlvii.  30.  xlix.  39.  1.  35.),  in 
which  affection  for  the  country  of  their  ancestors  they  are 
not  surpassed    by  their  descendants,  the    modem  Jews. 

•  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  zvi.  c.  a  i  3. 

•  Harmer's  Obsenralions  on  Scripture,  vol.  iii.  pp.  56,  S6. 
«  Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  i.  Pref.  p.  zviii. 

•  Tlie  mndem  Jews,  in  the  time  of  Rabbi  Solomon  Jarchl,  buried  their 
dead  immediately,  and  put  wooden  props  in  the  touibs  bv  their  side,  by 
leaning  on  which  they  would  be  enabled  to  srise  more  easily  st  the  remr- 
rection  of  manlcind  from  death.  They  further  persuafle  themselves  thst 
aU  the  bodlea  of  Jews  dying  oul  of  Palestine,  wherever  they  may  be 
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la  Psal.  zxviii.  1.  ezHH.  7.  md  Prov.  i.  18.  thd  pave  ir 
repfewnted  as  a  pit  or  eawra,  into  wkich  a  descent  is  necea- 
onry ;  containing  donnitortea  or  aeparate  cells  fbr  noeivVAg 
the  dead  (laa.  xit.  IS.  £zdc.  xxxii.  33.),  so  that  each  person 
may  be  said  to  lie  in  his  own  house  Usa.  xiv.  18.),  and  to 
rest  in  his  own  bed.  (Isa.  Ivii.  3.)  Tnese  sepulchral  vaults 
seem  to  hate  been  excayated  for  the  use  of  the  persons  of 
faig^  rank  and  th^r  fhmilies.  The  yanitY  of  Slwbna,  who 
was  reproved  for  it  by  Isaiah,  is  set  fortn  by  his  being  so 
atndions  and  careful  to  have  his  sepuSchre  on  nigh,  in  a  lofty 
vault,  and,  probably,  in  an  elevated  situation.  £at  it  might 
be  tfte  more  conspicuous.  (Isa.  xxii.  16.)>  Of  this  kind  of 
aepoicluBBS  there  are  remains  still  extant  aft  Jerusalem,  some 
oi  which  are  lepoited  to  be  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings  of 
Jodah,*  and  others,  those  of  the  Judges.* 

The  following  description  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  (as 
ttiey  are  termed),  which  are  situated  near  the  village  of 
Goomon,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  Nile,  will  illustrate 
lite  nature  of  the  ancient  sepulchres,  which  were  excavated 
•at  of  the  mauntakis.  "Further  in  the  recesses  of  the 
moontains^  are  the  more  magnificent  Tombs  of  the  Kings ; 
each  consisting  of  many  chambers,  adorned  with  hieromy- 
phics.  The  scene  brings  many  allusions  of  Scripture  to  the 
mind:  such  as  Mark  v.  2,  3.  5.,  but  particularly  Isaiah  xxii. 
16.  Tkou  kaat  hewed  thee  out  a  sepulchre  here^  as  he  that  hew- 
etk  him  out  a  sepukhrt  on  high^  end  that  graseth  a  habitation 
forhimaetfin  a  rodt;  for  many  of  the  smaller  sepulchres 
are  excavated  nearly  halfway  up  the  mountain,  which  is 
yery  high,  l^e  kings  have  tneir  magnificent  abodes  nearer 
the  foot  of  the  mountain ;  and  seem,  acconlii|^  to  Isaiah  xiv. 
18.,  to  have  taken  a  oride  in  resting  as  magnificently  in  death 
as  Uiey  had  done  in  life-r^/  the  ktnjgs  of  the  nations,  even  alt 
oftkem^  He  in  ^kry  /  every  one  m  his  own  house.  The  stuc- 
coed walls  within  are  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  They 
cannot  be  better  described  tluuQ  in  the  words  ot  Ezekiel,  vih. 
8 — 10.  Then  said  he  unto  me^  Son  of  man,  dig  now  in  the 
voaUf  and  when  I  had  digged  m  the  wail,  behold  a  door,  And 
\e  smd  unto  me,  go  int  and  behold  the  wicked  abominaiions 
that  thev  do  here.  So  I  went  in,  and  saw:  and  behold  every 
form  of  creeping  things  and  abominable  beasts,  and  all  the 
tdoU  of  the  home  of  Israel  portrayed  upon  the  wall  round  about. 
The  Israelites  were  but  copyists :  the  master-sketches  are  to 
be  seen  in  aU  the  ancjent  temples  and  tombs  of  Egypt.**^ 

Farther,  *^  U  appears  from  the  Scriptures,  that  the  Jews 
had  family  aepulehres  in  places  contiguous  to  tiieir  own 
houses,  and  generally  in  their  gardens  :'*  and  the  same  usage 
obtained  among  the  Romans  and  other  nations.^  "Such 
waa  the  place  in  which  Lazarus  was  interred ;  and  such, 

btened,  will  perforai  a  aabtemneous  journej  toto  PsJestine,  in  order  that 
thej  may  participate  in  the  reaurrection.  8.  Jarchi  on  Gen.  sivIL— Alber, 
Inat.  Herm.  Teit  torn.  i.  p.  319. 

>  Bp.  Lowth  on  laaiah,  voL  fi.  pp.  190. 170.  898^  899.  * 

•  *'Above  half  a  mile  from  the  walP*  of  Jerusalem,  **  are  tlie  Tomba  of 
tfie  Kin^  In  midst  of  a  hollow,  rocky  and  adorned  with  a  few  treea,  is  the 
entrance.  You  then  find  a  lane  apartment,  above  fifty  feet  long,  at  the 
aide  «^  which  a  low  door  leada  inio  a  aeries  of  smaU  chambers,  hewn  out 
of  the  rook,  of  the  size  of  the  haman  body.  There  are  six  or  seven  of 
these  low  and  dailt  apartments,  in  which  are  hewn  recesses  of  different 
ahapes  for  the  reception  of  bodies."  (Came's  Letters  from  the  Bast,  p. 
894.    Three  Weeks  In  Palestine,  p.  75.) 

•  The  ■'Sepulchres  of  the  Judges,  so  called,  are  altuated  in  a  wild  apoC, 
about  two  mBes  from  the  city.  They  bear  much  resemblance  to  thoae  of  the 
Kings,  but  are  not  so  handsome  or  spacloua"  (Game's  Letters  from  the 
fiest,  p.  991)  "  No  shadow,  not  even  of  a  rock,  is  spread  over  theae  lent 
eoduttncrelica,  in  which  tradition  haa  placed  the  ashes  of  the  rulers  of 
Israel.  They  conalst  of  several  divisions,  each  containing  two  or  three 
apartments  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  entablatures  are  carved  with 
■ome  akitl  over  the  entrance.  No  richly  carved  relics,  or  fragmento  of 
sarcophagi  remain  here,  as  in  tlie  tombs  of  the  kings ;  and  their  only  use 
is  to  shelter  the  wandering  passenger  or  the  benighted  traveller,  who  finds 
no  other  resting-place  in  the  wild  around."  (Caime'a  Recollections  of  the 
Bast,  pp.  135,  136>  _ 

«  Jowett's  Researches  in  the  Mediterranean,  p.  133. 

>  Thua,  the  Bbiusoleum  of  Augustns  was  erected  in  a  garden.  Dr.  Mttn- 
ter  has  collected  numerous  classical  inscriptions,  which  attest  the  applica- 
tion of  gardens  to  sepulchral  purposea.  (SymbolsB  ad  Interpretationem 
ETaogelu  Johannis  ea  Bfarmonbna,  pp.  29, 90.)  The  modem  inhabitants 
of  Mount  Lebanon  have  their  sepulchres  in  gardens.  Ttie  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett, 
during  his  visit  to  Deirel-Kamar,  the  capital  of  the  Drases  on  that  moun- 
tam,  saya,  that  while  walking  out  one  evening  a  few  fields'  distance  with 
the  son  of  his  host,  to  see  a  detached  garden  belonging  to  his  father,  the 
young  man  pointed  out  to  him  near  it  a  small  solid  stone  building,  very 
solemnly  adding,  " Kahbar  B«7y— the  .sepulchre  of  our  family."  It  had 
neither  door  nor  window.  *'  He  then"  (adds  Mr.  J.)  "  directed  my  atten- 
ti  <n  to  a  considerable  number  of  similar  buildinga  at  a  distance ;  which  to 
the  eye  are  exactly  like  houses,  but  which  are,  in  fact,  Ikoiil^  mansions  fbr 
the  dead.    They  have  a  most  melancholy  appearance,  which  made  him 

shudder  while  he  explained  their  use." '^Perhaps  this  custom,  which 

prevails  particularly  at  Delr-el-Kamar,  and  in  the  lonely  neighbouring-parts 
of  the  mountain,  may  have  been  of  great  antiqnity,  and  may  serve  to  ex- 
pl»n  some  Scripture  phrases.  The  prophet  Samuel  was  buried  in  hia 
hotue  at  Ramah  (1  Sam.  xxv.  1.);  it  could  hardly  be  in  his  dwelling-houae. 
Joab  wtu  buried  in  hit  own  houte  in  the  vildernem.  (1  Khiga  il.  31.)" 
Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  Palestine)  p.  980. 
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also,  WW  ihe  gtvr^  ii  whkh  the  boly  of  our  Lord  was  d»* 
TOsited.  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  a  person  of  distiaetion,  hy 
St.  Mark  caUea  an  honourahle  oeunsellor'*  (Maik  xr.  43.)i 
or  member  of  die  sanhedrin,  <'mindfol  of  his  moitalitv,  had 
hewa  out  of  l^e  roek  ia  his  garden  a  sepulchre,  in  which  he 
intended  his  own  remains  ^ould  be  repoeited.  JP^w  m  tht 
phee  where  he  was  erudfted  there  was  a  garden,  and  in  Ae 
garden  a  new  sepulchre,  wherein  taas  no  man  yet  hid.  When 
Joseph,  ^erefore,  had  taken  the  body  of  Jesas,  and  wrappedl 
it  in  a  clean  linen  cloth,  he  cwried  it  into  the  tomb  which  be 
had  lately  hollowed  out  of  the  itxsk ;  and  rdted  a  great  stone 
to  the  low  door  of  the  sepulchre,  effectoally  to  block  ap  the 
entrance,  and  secure  the  saered  corpse  of  oie  deceased,  both 
from  the  indignities  of  his  foes,  and  the  officiousness  of  hie 
fViends.  SomeUmes,  also,  they  buried  their  dead  in  fieldsy 
over  whem  the  opulent  and  ftmilies  of  distinction  raised 
superb  and  ostentatious  monuments,  en  which  they  lavished 
great  splendowr  and  magnifieence,  and  which  lh(^  so  reM* 
giously  maintained  from  time  to  tune  in  their  pristine  beautj 
and  glory.**'  To  this  custom  our  Saviour  alludes  in  the  f<»* 
lowing  apt  comparison :  Wo  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees, 
hypocrites  !  far  ye  are  like  unto  umited  sepulchres,  uMeh  mr 
deed  appear  beautiful  outward,  but  are  within  fuU  of  dead 
merits  bones,  andof  aJt  uneleanness,  £ven  so  ye  also  omwardly 
appear  righieow  to  men^  but  within  ye  are  fitU  of  hypoerisy 
and  iniquity,  (Matt  xxiii.  ST.V  But  though  the  sepulchiM 
of  the  rich  were  thus  beautifiea.  die  graves  of  the  poor  wera 
oftentimes  so  neglected,  that  ir  the  stones  by  wni^  iShey 
were  marked  happened  to  fall,  tfa^  were  not  set  up  again, 
by  which  means  m  graves  themselves  did  not  appear ;  they 
were  ceAfx«,  that  is,  not  obvious  to  the  Mght,  so  that  men 
might  tread  on  them  inadvertently.  (Luke  n.  44. )>  Frrai 
Jer.  xxvi.  33.  we  may  colleet  that  Ae  populace  of  the  lowest 
order  (Heb.  sons  or  children  of  the  peopi)  were  buried  in  a 
public  cemetery,  having  no  distinct  sepulchre  to  themselves, 
as  all  persons  of  rank  and  chaiaoter,  and  eapeciallv  of  so 
honourable  an  order  as  that  of  the  prophetSi  used  to  nave.» 

After  the  deceased  had  been  committed  to  the  tomb,  it  way 
customary  among  the  Greeks  and  ftomans^  to  pu^  the  tears 
shed  by  tne  surviving  relatives  and  friends  mto  laehrymatoiT 
urns,  and  place  these  on  the  sepulchres,  as  a  memorial  ov 
their  distress  and  affection.  From  Psal.  Ivi.  8.  it  should  seem 
that  this  custom  was  still  more  aneientlyin  use  among  the 
eastern  nations,  especially  the  Hebrews.  These  vessels  were 
of  different  materials,  and  were  moulded  into  different  forms. 
Some  were  of  glass,  and  some  were  of  eaythenw'are,'^  being 
diminutive  in  size  and  of  delicate  workmanship. 

In  order  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  the  dead,  their 
sepulchres  were  sometimes  distinguished  by  nMHiuments. 

•  HarwDod**  IntioduetioD,  V0I4  11.  pp.  139.  141,  143^  Hie  aapulehrfia, 
described  and  deliaealed  by  Mr.  BmeKson,  coopietely  elueidite  the  foim 
of  the  Jewiah  tombs.    Letters  from  the  Aean.  vol.  ii.  pp.  6&— 69. 

1  The  foHowing  passage  ftom  Dr.  Shaw's  Travels  aflbros  a  striking  illastri* 
tlon  of  Matt,  zxitl.  Sf .  ^'  If  we  except  a  lew  oersons,  who  are  burled  wiUiln 
the  precincts  of  the  asnctuariea  of  their  Manibutts,  the  rest  are  carried 
out  at  a  smaller  distance  from  their  cities  and  villaaea,  where  a  great  extent 
of  ground  is  allotted  for  the  purpose.  Bach  family  has  a  particular  part 
of  It  walled  In,  Kke  a  garden,  where  the  bonea  of  their  ancestors  hava 
remained  for  nany  geneiMioiia.  For  in  these  encJoauJres  the  gravea  ana 
all  diatinct  and  aeparated,  each  of  them  having  a  stone  placed  upright  both 
at  the  head  and  ieet,  Inscribed  with  the  name  .and  tfUe  of  the  deceased : 
while  the  intermediate  space  is  eidier  planted  with  dowers,  bordered  ronnd 
with  stones,  or  paved  wnh  tiles.  The  graves  of  the  principal  citlaena  an 
further  distinguished,  by  having  cupolas  o^  vaulted  chambers  of  three,  four 
or  more  square  yarda  buHt  over  rtiem :  and  as  these  very  frequently  lie 
open,  and  occasionally  shelter  us  (W>m  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  <the 
demoniac  (Marie  v.  6.)  might  with  propriety  enough  have  had  hia  dwelling 
among  the  tombs :  and  others  are  said  (lea.  Ixv.  4.)  to  remain  among  the 
grave*  and  to  lodge  in  the  menumente  (mountaine}.  And  as  all  these  dif 
ferent  sorts  of  tombs  and  sepulchres,  with  the  very  walla  lilcewise  of  their 
respective  cunolss  and  enclosnres,  are  constanUy  Icept  clean,  whilewashed, 
and  beautifled,  they  continue  to  illustrate  Ihoae  expressions  of  our  Baviour 
where  he  mentions  the  garnishing  of  sepulchres,  and  compares  the  scribes, 
Phariaees,  and  hypocrites  to  whited  sepulchres,  which  indeed  appear  beau- 
tiful outward,  but  within  were  full  of  dead  men's  bones  and  all  unclean« 
neas."    Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  i.  pp.  396,  396. 

•  Macicnighl's  Harmony,  sect.  67.  vol.  ii.  p.  473. 
a  Dr.  Blaney's  Jeremiah,  p.  349. 

!•  Dr.  Chandler*s  Life  of  David,  vol.  I.  p.  106.  Among  the  valuable  re- 
maina  of  ancient  art  collected  by  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke  among  the  ruins  of 
Sicyon,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  were  lachrymatories  of  more  ancient  form 
and  materials  than  any  thing  he  had  ever  before  observed  of  the  same 
kind;  "the  lachrymatory  phials,  in  which  the  Sicyonlans  treasured  up 
their  tears,  deserve  rather  the  name  of  bottlee ;  they  are  nine  inches  long, 
two  inches  In  diameter,  and  contains  as  much  fluid  as  would  fill  a  phial  or 
three  ounces;  consisting  of  the  coarsest  materials,  a  heavy  blue  clay  or 
marie. . . .  Sometimes  the  vessels  found  in  ancient  sepulchres  are  of  sue 
diminutive  size,  that  they  are  only  capable  of  holding  a  few  drops  of  fluid 
in  these  Instances  there  seems  to  be  no  other  nse  for  which  they  were 
fitted.  Small  lachrymal  phials  of  glass  have  been  found  in  the  tombs  of  the 
Romans  In  Great  Britain ;  and  the  evident  alluffion  lo  this  practice  in  the 
Sacred  Scripturea^iHt/  thoae  my  tears  into  thy  bottle  (Pssl.  Ivi.  8.)— seems 
decisive  as  to  the  purpose  for  which  these  vessels  were  designed."  Tr^ 
Tsls  in  various  Coontrles  of  Europe,  etc.  vol.  vi.  pp.  Ml,  M& 
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Tlie  custom  of  erecting  these  seems  to  have  obtained  even 
from  the  patriarchal  aee.  Thus,  Jacob  erected  a  pillar  upon 
the  grave  of  Ms  beloved  wife  Rachel.  (Gen.  xxxv.  20.)  This 
is  the  earliest  monument  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures :  it  is 
evident  from  that  passage  that  it  was  standing  when  Moses 
wrote ;  and  its  site  seems  to  have  been  known  in  the  time  of 
Samueland  Saul.  (lSam.¥.2.)  The  monument  now  shown 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bethlehem,  as  Rachel's  tomb,  is  a  modern 
and  Turkish  structure,  which  may^  perhaps,  be  the  true  place 
of  her  interment.1  In  later  times,  inscriptions  appear  to  have 
been  placed  on  tombstones,  denoting  the  persons  who  were 
there  interred.  Such  was  the  title  or  inscription  discovered 
by  Jfosiah,  which  proved  to  be  the  burial-place  of  the  prophet 
who  was  sent  from  Judah  to  denounce  the  divine  judgments 
against  tiie  altar  which  Jeroboam  had  erected  more  than  three 
centuries  before.  Simon  Maccabsus  built  a  splendid  monu- 
ment at  Modin  in  honour  of  his  father  and  his  brethren. 
(1  Mace.  xiii.  25—30.)  In  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  appears 
that  the  hypocritical  scribes  and  Pharisees  repaired  and 
adorned  the  tombs  of  the  prophets  whom  their  ancestors  had 
murdered  for  their  faithfulness,  under  a  sanctimonious  ap- 
pearance of  resnect  for  their  memory.  The  ancient  Arabs 
raised  a  heap  of  stones  over  the  body  of  the  dead  (Job  xxi, 
k32.  marginal  rendering),  which  was  guarded.  In  the  year 
1820,  Mr.  Rae  Wilson  observed  on  the  plain  of  Zebulun,  not 
far  from  Cana,  piles  of  stones  covering  over  or  marking  the 
place  of  graves.  Similar  cairns,  also  the  remains  of  remote 
antiquity,  exist  both  in  England  and  in  Scotiand.'  Among 
the  Hebrews,  great  heaps  of  stones  were  raised  over  those 
whose  death  was  either  infamous,  or  attended  with  some  very 
remarkable  circumstances.  Such  were  the  heaps  raised  over 
the  grave  of  Achan  (Josh.  vii.  26.),  over  that  of  the  king  of 
Ai  (viii.  29.),  and  over  that  of  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xviii.  17.) ; 
all  which  were  sepulchral  monuments  to  perpetuate  the  place 
of  their  interment. 

.  YI.  A  Funeral  Feast  commonly  succeeded  the  Jewish 
burials.  Thus,  after  Abner*s  funeral  was  solemnized,  the 
people  came  to  David  to  eat  meat  with  him,  though  they 
could  not  persuade  him  to  do  so.  ^2  Sam.  iii.  35.)  lie  was 
the  chief  mourner,  and  probably  nad  invited  them  to  this 
banquet.  Of  this  Jeremiah  speaks  (xvi.  7.},  where  he  calls 
it  the  cup  of  amsolatwnj  which  they  drank  for  their  father  or 
^teir  mother;  and  accordingly  the  place  where  this  funeral 
•entertaimnent  was  made,  is  called  in  the  next  verse  the 
house  of  feasting.  Hosea  calls  it  the  ifread  of  tnoumera. 
(Hos.  ix.  4.)  Funeral  banquets  are  still  in  use  among  the 
oriental  Christians.* 

The  usual  tokens  of  mourning  by  which  the  Jews  ex- 
pressed their  grief  and  concern  for  the  death  of  their  friends 
and  relations,  were  by  rending  their  garments,  and  putting 
on  sackcloth  (Gen.  xxxvii.  34.),  snrmkling  dust  on  their 
heads,  wearing  of  mourning  apparel  f2  Sam.  xiv.  3.),  and 
cohering  the  nee  and  the  nead.  (2  Sam.  xix.  4.)  They 
were  accustomed  also  in  times  of  public  mourning  to  go  up 
to  the  roofs  or  platforms  of  their  houses,  there  to  bewail 
their  misfortunes,  which  practice  is  mentioned  in  Isaiah  xv. 
3.  and  xxii.  1.  Anciently,  there  was  a  peculiar  spade  of 
time  allotted  for  lamenting  the  deceased,  which  they  called 

t  Mtandrell's  JonriMjr  flrom  Aleppo,  p.  117.  "It  hu  all  th«  appeannee 
of  one  of  tiioM  tombs  often  erected  to  the  meowry  of  a  Turkiah  Santon." 

•  Bao  Wilwm^B  Travela  In  the  Holy  Land,  vol  IL  p.  6.  third  edition. 

•  Barmer'a  Obeerrationa,  vol.  UL  p.  19. 


the  days  of  mourning,  (Gen.  xxvii.  41.  and  1.  4.)  Thus 
the  Egvptians,  who  had  a  great  regard  for  the  patriarch 
Jacob,  Iflimented  his  death  t&eejtcore  and  ten  days,  (Gen. 
1.  3.)  The  Israelites  wept  for  Moses  in  the  plains  of  Moab 
thirty  days,  (Deut.  xxxiv.  8.)  Afterwards,  among  the  Jews, 
the  luneral  mourning  was  generally  confined  to  seven  days. 
Hence,  besides  the  mourmng  for  Jacob  in  f  gypt,  Joseph 
and  his  coQipany  set  apart  seven  days  to  mourn  for  his  father, 
when  they  approached  the  Jordan  with  his  corpse.  (Gen. 
1.  10.)  tn  the  time  of  Christ,  it  was  customary  for  the 
nearest  relative  to  visit  the  grave  of  the  deceased  and  to 
weep  there.  The  Jews,  who  had  come  to  condole  with 
Ma]y  on  the  death  of  her  brother  Lazarus,  on  seeing  her  go 
out  of  the  house,  concluded  that  she  was  going  to  the  grave 
to  we^  there.  (John  xi.  31.)  The  Syrian  women  are  still 
accustomed,  either  alone^  or  accompanied  by  some  attendants, 
to  visit  the  tombs  of  their  relatives,  and  mourn  their  loss : 
and  the  same  usage  obtains  almost  tiiroughout  the  East, 
among  Jews  as  well  as  Christians  and  Mohammedans ;  and 
in  Persia,  Egypt,*  Greece,  Dalmatia,  Bulgaria,  Croatia, 
Servia,  Wallacnia,  and  lUyria. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  general  mourning 
for  Saul  and  his  sons,  who  died  in  battle :  but  the  national 
trouble^,  which  followed  upon  his  death,  might  have  pre- 
vented it.  David,  indeed,  and  his  men,  on  hearing  the  news 
of  their  death,  mourned  and  wept  for  them  until  even. 
(2  Sam.  i.  12.)  And  the  men  of  Jabesh-Gilead  fasted  for 
them  seven  days  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  13.),  which  must  not  be  un- 
derstood in  a  strict  sense,  as  if  they  took  no  food  during  that 
time,  but  that  they  lived  very  abstemiously,  ate  little,  and 
that  seldom,  using  a  low  and  spare  diet,  and  drinking  water 
only. 

How  long  widows  mourned  for  their  husbands  is  nowhere 
told  us  in  Scripture.  It  is  recorded,  indeed,  of  fiathsheba, 
that  when  she  heard  that  Uriah  her  husband  was  dead,  she 
mourned  for  him  (2  Sam.  xi.  26.) ;  but  this  could  neither  be 
long  nor  very  sincere. 

«  "  A  female,  w^th  part  of  her  robe  dimwn  over  her  head,  or  vefled,  xn» 
seen  aeated  bv  the  tomba  of  her  relativea  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Moriab, 
or  along  ita  sidea,  juat  beneath  the  walla  of  Jeruaalem."  Came'a  Lettera, 
p.  332. 

•  "  We  arrlTed"  (at  one  of  the  TiUagea  of  Elephantine,  an  iaiand  in  the 
Nile)  "juat  in  time  to  witneaa  a  coronaghy  or  wailing  for  the  dead.  A  poof 
woman  of  the  village  had  that  momtng  received  the  melancholy  intelligence 
that  her  huaband  nad  been  drowned  in  the  Nile.  He  had  been  interred 
without  her  lcnowled|se,  near  the  spot  where  the  body  was  found ;  and  ahe, 
along  with  aeTeral  other  female  friends,  was  paying  the  unavailing  tribute 
of  lamentation  to  his  departed  shade."  (Ricnardson's  Travels,  voL  i.  p. 
366.)  "  One  morning,"  saya  the  same  Uitelligent  traveller,  "  when  standing 
among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Syene,  on  the  rocky  promontory  above  the 
ferry,  I  saw  a  party  of  thirteen  females  cross  the  Nile  to  perform  the  lugu* 
brious  dirge  at  the  mansions  of  the  dead.    They  set  up  a  piteous  wail  on 


entering  the  boat,  after  which  thev  all  cowered  up  together,  vnrapt  in  their 
dirty  robes  of  beieen.  On  landing  they  wound  their  way  slowly  and 
silently  along  the  outside  of  the  walls  of  the  ancient  town,  tlA  they  arrived 
at  their  place  of  destination,  when  some  of  them  placed  a  q>rig  of  flowers 


dirty  robes  of  beieen.  On  landing  they  wound  their  way 
silently  along  the  outside  of  the  walls  of  tne  ancient  town,  till  the^ 
at  their  place  of  destination,  when  some  of  them  placed  a  q>rig  oi  _ 
on  the  grave,  and  aat  down  silentlv  beside  it;  others  cast  themselvea  on 
the  ground,  and  threw  dust  over  their  heads,  uttering  mournful  lamentar 
tionsL  which  they  continued  to  repeat  at  intervals,  during  the  short  time 
that  1  witneased  their  procedure."  (Ibid,  vol  i.  p.  360.)  Mr.  JoweU  wit* 
nessed  a  similar  scene  at  Manfelout,  a  more  remote  town  of  Upper  Egypt 
Christian  Researches  in  the  Mediterranean,  p.  162.  Alber,  Ixut.  Henn. 
Vet.  Test  torn.  L  pp.  311—319.  Calmet.  Diasertatlon  aur  lea  PuneraiUea 
dea  H^breux.  Dissert,  torn.  L  pp.  290—309.    Pareau,  Antlqultaa  Hebraica, 

Sp.  472-^77.  Jahn,  Archseol.  BibL  |§  2M— 211.  Sioach,  Compendinm 
.rcheoiogisB  (Economica  Novi  Testament!,  pp.  121— 132L  BrUnings,  Com* 
pendinm  Antiquitatum  Grecarurn,  pp.  386^-^00. ;  and  his  Compendium 
Antiquitatum  Hebriearum,  pp.  267—204.  The  subject  of  Hebrew  sepul- 
chres is  very  fully  discussed  bv  Nicolai,  in  his  treatise  De  Sepulchris  Ue- 
brseorum  <Lug-  Bat.  1706),  which  is  illustrated  with  several  curious  platea^ 
some  of  which,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  rather  ftncifliL 
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PART  V. 

ANALYSIS   OF   THE   OLD   TESTAMENT. 
CHAPTER  I. 

ON  THE   PENTATEUCH^   OR   FIVE   BOOKS  OF   MOSES. 

SECTION  I. 
GENERAL  OB8ERTATION8  ON  THE   PENTATEUCH. 

L  7Vl2e.— n.  Argument  0/  the  Pentateuch^ — HL  Notice  9/  •ther  Writingi  aecribed  to  Jlloiei, 


I.  The  Pentateuch,  by  which  title  the  five  books  of 
Moses  are  collectively  designated,  is  a  word  of  Greek  oriffi- 
nal,^  which  literally  signifies  &ve  books,  or  volumes ;  by  uie 
J^ws  it  is  frequently  termed  n->vi  (torah)  the  Law,  or  Uie  Law 
OP  MosBSy  because  it  contains  the  ecclesiastical  and  political 
ordinances  issued  by  God  to  the  Israelites.  The  Pentateuch 
forms,  to  this  day,  but  one  roll  or  volume  in  the  Jewish 
manuscripts,  beinff  divided  only  into  paraschioth  and  siderim, 
or  larger  and  smaSer  sections.'  This  collective  designation 
of  the  books  of  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and 
Deuteronomy,  is  of  very  considerable  antiauity,  though  we 
have  no  certain  information  when  it  was  nrst  introduced.' 
As,  however,  the  names  of  these  books  are  evidently  derived 
from  ^e  Greek,  and  as  the  five  books  of  Moses  are  expressly 
mentioned  by  Josephus,^  who  wrote  only  a  few  years  after 
our  SSaviour^  ascension,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
tiiat  the  appellation  of  Pentateuch  was  prefixed  to  the  S«p- 
toaffint  version  by  the  Alexandrian  translators. 

n.  This  division  of  the  sacred  volume  comprises  an  ac- 
count of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  of  the  fall  of  man,  the 
outlines  of  the  early  annals  of  the  world,  and  a  full  recital  of 
^e  Jewish  law,  and  of  the  events  which  happened  to  the  Isra- 
elites from  their  becoming  a  distinct  people  to  their  departure 
oat  of  Egypt,  and  their  arrival  on  tne  confines  of  the  land 
of  Canaan^— a  period  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  and 
fifteen  years  according  to  the  vulgar  computation>or  of  three 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixtv-five  Vears,  according  to 
the  computation  established  by  Dr.  Hales.  **  It  is  a  wide 
description  gradually  contracted ;  an  account  of  one  nation, 
preoeoed  by  a  general  sketch  of  the  first  state  of  mankind. 
The  books  are  written  in  pure  Hebrew,  with  an  admirable 
divereity  of  style,  always  well  adapted  to  the  subject,  yet 
characterized  with  the  stamp  of  the  same  author ;  they  are 
all  evidently  parts  of  the  same  work,  and  mutually  strength- 
en and  illustrate  each  other.  They  blend  revelation  and 
history  in  one  point  of  view ;  furnish  laws,  and  describe 
their  execution ;  exhibit  prophecies,  and  relate  their  accom- 
plishment."* 

UI.  Besides  the  Pentateuch  the  Jews  ascribe  to  Moses 
ten  psalms,  from  psalm  xc.  to  xcix.  inclusive.  There  is, 
however,  no  solid  evidence  to  prove  that  these  psalms  were 
composed  by  liim ;  for  the  title  of  the  ninetieth  psalm 
(**  a  prayer  of  Moses  the  man  of  Gorf"),  which,  they  pretend, 

I  ii«rr«rfv%«c,  firom  wtwrt,  fiv^  and  Tivx«f,  a  book  or  Tolunie.  Bible  de 
Tence,  torn.  i.  p.  310. 

•  For  an  accouot  of  theae  diviaions,  aee  Vol.  I.  p.  213. 
>  Tbe  aatbor  of  tbe  treaUao  De  Mundo,  which  ia  commonly  aaoribed  to 

Philo  Judcsua,  waa  of  opinion  that  Moaea  himaelf  divided  hia  woric  into  five 
booka ;  but  he  aaaigned  no  authority  for  auch  opinion.  Jesua  Chriat  and 
his  apoatlea  never  cite  the  five  booka  of  Moaea  under  any  other  name  than 
that  ofMdset,  or  the  Law  of  Moscbj  aa  the  Jewa  ordinarily  do  to  thia  day. 
Cdlniet  conjecturea  that  Ezra  divided  the  Pentateuch  into  five  booka.  Dia- 
■ertaflona,  torn.  ii.  p.  23. 

«  In  hia  Jewish  Antiquitk^a,  Josephna  terroa  the  Peotateuch  the  "Ho/y 
Book*  ofMoau?^  (lib.  x.  c.  iv.  I  2l)  ;  and  in  hia  Treatiae  againat  Apion  (lib. 
i.  c.  8.x  when  enumerating  the  aacred  writings  of  the  Jewa,  he  aava  that 
**^rvn,  of  them  belong  to  JlfMea."— Some  critica  have  imagined  that  thia  dia- 
tinctlon  of  the  Pentateuch  hito  fiveaeparate  booka  waaknovm  to  and  recog- 
niaed  by  dt  Paul  (1  Cor.  xiv.  19.X  by  the  term^ve  toordt;  but  the  context 
of  that  paaaage  doea  not  authorize  auch  aconiecture. 

•  Bp.  Gray^a  Key  to  the  Old  Teatament,  p.  76.  6th  edit 


must  be  applied  also  to  tbe  nine  foUowinff  psalms,  is  not 
sufficient.  The  greater  part  of  the  titles  of  the  psalms  is 
not 'original,  nor,  mdeed,  very  ancient;  and  some  of  them 
are  evidently  misplaced :  we  find  also  in  these  psalms  the 
names  of  persons,  and  other  marks,  which  by  no  means 
agree  with  Moses. 

Further,  some  of  the  ancient  fathers  have  thought  that 
Moses  was  the  author  of  the  book  of  Job :  Origen,  in  hia 
commentary  on  Job,  pretends  that  Moses  translated  it  out  of 
^yriac  into  Hebrew;  but  this  opinion  is  reiected  both  by 
Jews  and  Christians.  Besides,  it  this  book  had  really  been 
composed  by  Moses,  is  it  likely  that  the  Jews  would  have 
separated  it  from  the  Pentateuch  t' 

There  are  likewise  ascribed  to  Moses  several  apocryphal 
books ;  as  an  Apocalypse,  or  Little  Genesis,  the  Ascension  of 
Moses,  the  Assumption  of  Moses,  the  Testament  of  Moses, 
and  the  Mysterious  Books  of  Moses.  The  principal  part  of  the 
"  Little  Genesis*'  was  transferred  by  Cedrenus  mto  his  chro- 
nological history  'J  it  was  extant  inHebrew  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  sera,  for  we  find  it  cited  by  Jerome.  From 
the  apocalypse  lust  noticed,  it  has  been  pretended  that  Saint 
Paul  copied  Gal.  v.  6.  and  vi.  15. ;  and  it  has  been  imagined 
that  what  is  said  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude  Tverse  9.),  respecting 
the  archangel  Michaers  contention  with  Satan  for  the  body 
of  Moses,  was  taken  from  the  apocrjrphal  Ascension  of  Mo* 
ses.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  Origen,  who,  thouffh  he  cites 
it  in  another  place,  alludes  to  it  as  not  being  in  the  canon.* 
All  these  pretended  Mosaic  writings,  however,  are  confess- 
edly spurious,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  fabricated  in 
the  early  aees  of  Christianity. 

*«*  On  the  difference  between  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan 
Pentateuchs,  or,  rather,  editions  of  the  Pentateuch,  see  Vo- 
lume I.  p.  204. ;  for  a  view  of  the  Genuineness  and  Credi- 
bility of^  the  Pentateuch,  see  Volume  L  pp.  33—38. ;  and 
for  a  List  of  the  principal  Commentators  on  this  portion  ot 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  see  Volume  II.  Biblioorafhical  Ap- 
pendix, Part  It.  Chap.  V.  Sect.  IU.  $  4. 


SECTION  n. 

on  the  book  of  genesis. 

L  Title^^U.  Author  and  date^^UL  Cteneral  argument, — 
IV.  Scope, — ^V.  Typee  of  the  Meotiah. — VI.  S^pno* — 
Vn.  Literal  oenae  of  thejirot  three  chapters  of  Oeneois  vin^ 
dicated, 

I.  The  first  book  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  is  called  Ge- 
nesis (rENB2i2),  derives  its  appellation  from  the  titie  it 

•  The  book  of  Job  waa  eompoaed  many  agea  before  the  time  of  Moaea 
See  chap.  iii.  aect.  i.  infra,  of  thia  volume. 

f  Cedrenua,  enamerating  the  authoritiea  conaolted  by  him,  aaya,  that  he 
"  collected  not  a  few  thinsa  from  the  Little  Geneaia,  «»-o  ms  AirTir« 
r*vi«-f«c.  Hiatoria  Compeoaiaria,  torn.  i.  p.  2.  edit.  Venet  1729.  Cedrenua 
frequently  citeathia  apocryphal  boolt  in  the  courae  of  hia  work. 

■See  the  paaaagea  of  Origen  at  length  in  Dr.  Lardner'a  woika,  toI.  U.  pp. 
483—612.  8vo.  or  vol  1.  pp.  M1--667. 4to. 
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beaiB  in  fbe  Gieek  Septoagint  Yersion,  bibaoz  rENEZEnz ; 
which  si^ifies  the  Book  of  the  Generation  or  Production, 
because  it  commences  with  the  history  of  the  generation  or 
production  of  ail  things.  The  Jews  name  the  oooks  of  the 
Old  Testament  either  from  their  Huthom,  at  the  principal 
subjects  treated  in  them,-:— as  the  five  books  of  Moses,  and 
the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,— -or  from  the  first  Hebrew 
word  with  which  they  begin  :  thus,  the  book  of  Genesis  is 
in  Hebrew  called  n^vma  BeRK8HiTH,that  is,  m  ihe  beginning, 
from  its  initial  wordJ . 

II.  Although  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  this  boek 
UKu  written  by  Moses,'  jet  it  is  by  no  means  agreed  whtn  he 
composed  the  nistory  which  it  contains.  Eus^bius  and  some 
eminent  critics  after  him  ha^e  conjeistuied,  that  it  was  writ- 
ten while  he  kept  the  flocks  of  Jethro  hb  father-in-law,  in 
the  wilderness  ot  Midian.  But  the  more  probable  opinion 
is  that  of  Theodoret,  which  has  been  adopted  by  Molden- 
hawer  and  moot  modem  critics,  viz.  that  Moses  wrote  this 
book  after  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  and  (he 
promulgation  of  the  law  from  Mount  Sinai ;  for,  previously 
to  his  receiving  the  divine  call  related  in  Exodus  iii.,  he  was 
only  a  private  individual,  and  was  not  endued  with  the  spirit 
of  propneoy.  Without  that  spirit  he  could  not  have  reeoraed* 
wim  so  much  accuracy,  the  history  of  the  creation,  and  the 
subseaueut  transactions  to  his  own  time :  neither  could  he 
have  foretold  events  then  future,  as  in  the  predictions  con- 
eemihg  the  Mesidah,  and  those  lespeetihg  the  descendants 
of  Uimael  and  the  sons  of  Jacob ;  the  verification  and  con- 
firmation of  which  depended  on  eircnmstances,  that  had  nei- 
ther taken  ]4aee  nor  conld  have  happened  at  the  time  when 
the  history  was  written  in  which  Uiey  are  recorded :  bat 
which  circumstances,  we  know,  did  take  place  exaedy  as 
tibey  were  foretold,  and  which  may  be  Said,  even  now,  to 
have  an  actual  aoeomplishihent  before  our  eyes.  A  third 
eoineetDre  has  been  <mered  by  some  Jewish  writers,  after 
ffobh  Moses  Ben  Nachman.  who  suppose  that  God  dictated 
to  Moses  all  the  cofntents  of  this  book,  daring  the  first  fortv 
days  that  ke  was  permitted  to  hold  a  communication  widi 
the  Almighty  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  that  on  bis  descent  he 
Colnmittied  ttie  whole  to  writing.  This  hypothesis  they 
fbuBd  on  Exodtts  zxiv.  12.  whiere  Jehovah  says  onto  Moses, 
— Come  up  to  me  in  the  momU^  and  be  thou  that,  and  I  toiU 
gwethee  Ae  tabkt  ofttone,  and  the  kM,  and  the  precepts^  which 
7  have  written  to  teach  <Acm .— mideiataiiding  bj  die  tofr^, 
the  deeaiogue 
ordinaneeMg  s 

whether  historical' , , .^ 

writer  hiis  well  remarked,  '*  as  impossible,  as  it  is  of  littto 
eonseqnence,  to  determine  which  of  these  opinions  is  best 
founded;  and  it  is  snfileieiit for  as  to  know*  that  Mooea  was 
assisted  by  the  spirit  of  infiidlible  timth  in  the  oompositioa  of 
this  sacred  work.  Which  he  deemed  a  proper  introduetion  to 
the  laws  and  judgments  delivexed  in  the  subsequent  books." 

IIL  The  book  of  Genesis  comprises  ^e  history  of  ^out 
9369  yean  accoiding  to  the  vulgar  computation  of  time,  or 
of  3619  years  according  to  the  larger  computation  of  Br. 
Hales.  Besides  tiie  history  of  the  creoiioii,  it  contains  an 
oocoant  of  the  original  innocence  and  &11  of  man;  thepropo- 
gation  of  mankind ;  the  rise  of  ieli«an ;  the  eeneral  defection 
and  corniption  of  the  world ;  the  deluge ;  tee  restoration  of 
the  wwld;  the  division  «id  peopling  of  the  earth;  the  call 
of  Abraham,  and  the  divine  covenant  with  him ;  together  with 
the  first  patriarchs,  to  the  death  of  Joseph,  This  book  also 
comprises  some  important  prophecies  respecting  the  Mes- 
siah. See  iii.  15.  xii.  3.  xviiL  18.  xxii.  18.  xxvi.  4.  xxviii. 
14.  and  xlix.  10. 

I Y.  The  Soopc  of  the  book  of  Genesis  may  be  considered 
as  twofold : — 1.  To  reoord  ^e  history  of  the  world  from  the 
commencement  of  time ;  and.  3.  To  relate  the  origin  of  the 
church,  and  the  eVente  which  befell  it  during  many  ages. 
The  design  of  Moses  in  this  book  will  be  better  n&dentood, 


menta.  id  thla  and  the  foUowiac  aecttons  oruie  preaeni  ▼oiume,  uw  Mnnor 
baa  throuahoiUcoQauUadthpdlBaertationa  of  CalmeC.  Cannov*a  Intr^uctio 
•d  Ubioa^lbttooa  Veteila Taatafflniti,  Jahn'a  liitrddiictf o  ta  Ubroa  Sactxia 
VetertaFwtoria,  and  Aok«nnana'a  expufsated  edition  of  it ;  tha  prefacMM  of 
Alber  in  hia  Interpretatio  Sacria  BeripcuriB,  Heidegger*aEDchirldioD  BIbll- 
cum.  on  which  treadaa  Van  Til's  Opiia  Anahracom  ia  a  commantaiy. jwd 
Mddenhawer'alntroductfo  fai  otnaea  Llbroa  Otnonleoa  Veterta  et  Norf  Tea- 
twaenti.  Of  all  theae  worica  aa  account  will  be  found  tn  the  Appendix  to 
vol.  IL  Fbr  the  plan  of  the  prebeea  to  moat  of  the  booka  of  the  Old  and  New 
Teatament,  the  euthor  ia  Indebted  to  the  excellent  worka  of  BCoidenhawer 
and  Heidegger. 

•Seothial^ninjnroted,  n«pfa,tpLl.pPr«--3a 

•  Panua,  Proleg.  in  Geneeln,  pp.  %  la  Flrvicoftut^  16<7.  Bobert«*a 
CkTla  nbUQraiii,  p.  6.  IbUo  edit* 


if  we  consider  the  state  of  the  world  when  the  Pentateuch 
was  written.  Mankind  was  absorbed  in  the  grossest  idob- 
try,  which  for  the  most  part  had  originated  in  the  neglect,  the 
perversion,  or  the  misapprehension  of  certain  truths,  that  had 
once  been  universally  known.  Moses,  therefore,  commences 
his  narrative  by  relating  in  simple  language  tlie  truths  thus 
disguised  or  perverted.  In  pursuance  of  tins  plan,  he  relates, 
in  tne  book  of  Genesis,  the  true  origin  and  histoiy  of  all 
created  things,  in  opposition  to  the  erroneous  notions  enter- 
tained by  the  heathen  nations,  especially  by  the  Egyptians: 
the  origin  of  .sin,  and  of  all  moral  and  physical  evil ;  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  knowledge  and  woranip  of  the  only  true 
God  among  mankind;  their  declension  mto  idolatry;  the 
promise  or  the  Meesioh ;  together  with  the  origin  df  the 
church,  and  her  progress  and  condition  for  many  ages.  Fur- 
ther, it  makes  known  to  the  Israelites  the  providential  his- 
tory of  their  ancestors,  and  the  divine  promises  made  to  them ; 
ana  shows  them  the  reason  why  the  Almighty  chose  Abra- 
ham and  his  posterity  to  be  a  peculiar  people  to  the  exda- 
sion  of  all  other  nations,  viz.  inat  from  them  should  spring 
the  Messiah.  This  circumstance  must  be  kept  in  view 
throughout  the  reading  of  this  book,  as  it  will  illustrate  many 
otherwise  unaooounteDle  circumstances  there  related.  It  was 
this  hope  that  led  Eve  to  exclaim, — Ihavegottena man,—. 
the  Lord,  (GeiL  iv.  1.  Heb.)  Tlie  polvgamy  of  Lamech  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  hope  tiiat  the  Messiah  would  be  bom 
of  some  of  hk  posterity,  as  also  the  Incest  of  Lot's  daugh- 
ters (Gen.  six.  31 — 38.),  Sarah's  impatience  of  her  banen- 
ness  (Gen.  xvi.),  the  polygamy  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxix.),  the 
consequent  jealousies  bSetween  Leah  and  Rachel  (Gen.  zxx.1, 
the  jealousies  between  Ishmael  and  Isaac,  and  especially 
Rebekoh's  preference  of  Jacob  to  Esau.  It  was  these  jea- 
lonsieSf  and  Aese  pretensions  to  the  promise  of  the  Mesarah, 
that  gave  rise  to  the  custom  of  calling  God  the  QoA  of  Abra- 
ham, the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob ;  and  not  the 
God  of  Lot,  Ishmael,  and  Esau,  the  promise  having  been 
particularly  made  and  repeated  to  those  three  patriarefe.^ 

V.  TVpks  or  THE  Messiah  are  Adamy  as  being  a  public 
person  and  federal  head  (compare  Rom.  v.  14.  Gr.  and  i  Cor. 
XV.  45.) ;  Mdehizedek  (Psal.  ex.  4.  Heb.  vi.  90.  and  vii.); 
and  Isaac,  (Gen.  xxii.  with  Heb.  xi.  18,  19.) 

VI.  The  Jews  divide  the  book  of  Genesis  bto  tweWe 
paiaschiotfa  or  larger  sections,  and  forty-three  siderim  or 
smaller  sections ;  m  our  Bibles  it  consiste  of  fifty  chapters, 
tiie  general  contente  and  leading  divisions  of  which  are  ex- 
hibited in  the  following  Svnopsis  :— 

Pabt  I.  The  Origin  of  the  World.  (Ch.  i.  ii.) 

Part  II.  The  Hutory  of  the  former  World,  (iii.— vii.) 

8scT.  1.  The  fidl  of  man  and  his  ezpoUon  from  Para£ae. 
(iii) 

8xGT.  8.  The  histoiy  of  Adam  and  his  dneoendsnto  to  Noah. 

(iv.  V.) 

BscT.  8.  The  increase  ef  wickednsis  in  the  weiid,  and  tB 
destniotion  by  the  deluge,  (vi.  vtL) 
PabtIIL  The  General  mdaty  of  MMdnd  after  (he  Mage. 

(viii. — ^xi.) 

SxcT.  1.  Tlie  restoration  of  the  worid.  (yvL) 

8bct.  3.  The  intoxication  of  Noah,  (iz.]) 

8scT.  8,  The  peopling  of  the  world  by  ms  descendants,  (x.) 
^  8xcT.  4.  The  cox^oaion  of  toagues  and  diapenion  of  maa- 

kind.  (xi.) 
Paft  IV.  The  Partieubr  Bittory  of  ihe  PatriarekM.  (xii^.) 

8xeT.  1.  History  of  Abrshom  and  his  frmily  (ziw— zz.),  the 
binh  of  base  (xxL),  trial  of  Abnham  (xxu.),  the  deadiof 
Sarah  (xxiiL),  marriage  of  baac  iuiv.),  and  death  of 
Abraham,  (xxv.) 

Sxct.  2.  The  history  of  the  ohuich  under  the  potrisidi  Ifluc 
(xxv.  xxvi.) 

Ssev.  8.  The  histoiy  of  the  efaorch  wider  tike  patriaichJaeok 

(xxvii. — ^xxzvL) 
8soT.  4.  The  history  of  the  droich  under  die  patriarch  Jo- 
seph, (xxxvii^— L) 
1 1.  Tbe  afflictions  of  Jacob  and  Joaaph :— Jbaeph  aold  into  Eopt  (zn^'X 
Uie  locett  of  indah  (zuvULX  tha  imiiriaoojneot  of  Joaapfibjr  PoUpbtf 

«U.  The  deHverance  and  prosperity  of  Joseph  :--h»a  pn>»otlop  in  the 
coon  of  Pbamob  (xlLX  we  journeys  of  his  brethreo  n  Egypt  to  par- 
chase  corn  (xia.-xlv.X  the  dewjent  of  Jacob  into  tbat  country,  «mt 
settlement  there  wkh  his  iamUy  (jdvl.-xlviiL>,  hia  propbet»«^n«*S 
ttona  of  hia  children  (xlix.),  the  barial  of  J«sob»  and  lbs  death  sad 


burial  of  Joaeph.  (L) 
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ON  THB  BOOK  OF  QfiNESIS. 


Fer  It  maamuj  of  the  religioBS  doctrines  and  moral  pre- 
cepto  of  the  patriarohal  times,  as  eadiibited  in  the  hook  of 
Genesis,  see  Volmne  I.  pp.  143,  143. 

YII.  From  «n  imaffhiary  difficulty  in  explaining  the  lite- 
ral sense  of  the  first  ttiree  chapters  <^  Genesis,  (a  difficolty, 
however,  which  exists  not  with  the  devout  reader  of  the 
sacred  volume),  some  leemied  men,>  who  admit  the  Penta- 
teuch to  have  heen  written  by  Moses,  have  contended  that 
the  narrative  of  the  creation  and  fall  is  not  a  recital  of  real 
events,  but  an  ineenions  philosophical  mythot^  or  fable,  in- 
vented by  Moses  after  the  example  of  ancient  Greek  writers, 
to  ffive  the  greater  weight  to  his  legislative  enactments !  and 
designed  to  account  for  the  origin  of  human  evil,  and  also 
as  an  introduction  to  a  history,  great  part  of  which  they 
consider  to  be  a  mere  poetic  fiction.  But  the  inventors  of 
this  fiction  (for  such  only  can  we  term  it)  have  assumed  that 
as  prmted  which  never  lad  any  exiaieneef  for  tiie  earliest 
Grecian  cosmogony  extant,  namely,  that  of  Hesiod,  was  not 
composed  until  at  least  five  hundred  and  forty-five  years 
ttfler  the  death  of  Moses !  Further,  the  style  of  these  chap- 
ters, t»,  indeed,  of  the  whole  book  of  Genesis,  is  strictly 
historical,  and  betrays  no  vestige  whatever  of  allegorical  or 
figurative  description;  this  is  so  evident  to  any  one  that 
reads  with  attention,  as  to  need  no  proof.  And  since  this 
history  was  adapted  to  tiie  comprehension  of  the  commonest 
eapacity,  Moses  spealcs  accoraing  to  optical,  not  physical 
truth:  that  is,  he  describes  the  effects  <h  creation  optiaiUy^ 
or  as  they  would  have  appeared  to  the  eye,  and  without  any 
assignment  of  physical  causes.  In  doing  which  he  has  not 
merely  aocommoaaied  his  narrative  to  the  apprehension  of 
mankind  in  an  infant  state  of  society,  and  employed  a 
metiiod  of  recital  best  suited  to  a  vul^r  capacity;  but  he 
thereby  also  satisfies  an  important  requisition  of  experimen- 
tal philosophy,  viz.  to  describe  effects  accurately  and  faith- 
fully, according  to  their  sensible  appearances:  by  which 
means  tiie  mind  is  enabled  to  receive  a  clear  and  distinct 
impression  of  those  appearances,  and  thus  to  reduce  tiiem  to 
their  proper  causes,  and  to  draw  from  them  such  conclusions 
as  th^  are  qualified  to  yield ;  for  the  determination  of  causes 
most  follow  an  acouaintanoe  with  their  eflfects.'  **  Besides, 
if  it  be  granted  that  Moses  was  an  inspired  lawgiver,  it 
becomes  impossible  to  suppose  that  he  wrote  a  fabulous 
account  of  the  creation  and  fall  of  man,  and  delivered  it 
as  a  divine  revelation,  because  that  would  have  been 
Httle,  if  at  all,  short  of  blasphemy ;  we  must,  therefore,  be- 
lieve this  account  to  be  true,  or  that  it  was  declared  and 
understood  by  the  people,  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  to  be 
allegorical.  No  such  declaration  was  ever  made;  nor  is 
there  any  mention  of  such  an  opinion  being  generally  preva- 
lent among  the  Jews  in  any  early  writing.  The  rabbis  in- 
deed, of  later  times,  built  a  heap  of  absurd  doctrines  upon 
this  history :  but  this  proves,  if  it  proves  any  thing,  that 
their  ancestore  ever  understood  it  as  a  literal  and  true  ac- 
count; and,  in  fact,  the  truth  of  every  part  of  the  narrative 
contained  in  the  book  of  Genesis  is  positively  confirmed  by 
the  constant  testimony  of  a  people,  who  preserved  a  certain 
unmixed  genealogy  from  father  to  son,  through  a  lonff  suc- 
eession  of^ages :  and  by  these  people  we  are  assureo,  that 
their  anoestois  ever  did  believe  tnat  this  account,  as  far  as  it 
fell  within  human  cognizance,  had  the  authority  of  uninter- 
rupted tradition  from  their  nrst  parent  Adam,  till  it  was 
written  by  the  inspired  pen  of  Moses."» 

Further,  in  addition  to  the  collateral  testimony  already 
adduced,*  to  the  credibility  and  reality  of  the  facts  related  in 
the  first  three  chapters  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  there  are 
numerous  incidental  references,  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, to  the  creation,  temptation,  and  fall  of  our  first  parents, 
which  clearly  prove  that  they  were  considered  as  acknow- 
ledged Facts,  not  requiring  proof,  and  handed  down  from 
primitive  tradition.  Of  these  we  select  the  following  in- 
stances, out  of  very  many  which  might  have  been  cited : — 
I  This  notion  is  corrent  among  the  diTines  of  CJermany,  ao  1  th«  nnftdern 
Sociniana.  in  thla  country :  it  is  particularly  enlarged  upon  by  Ban  o  r^  <  I J  i<  rm. 
ftatff.  pp.  351—366.),  and  by  Oramben  (Libri  Geneaeos  Adnutbr^jg  ntrva, 

"•    •"    ',  1828,  Svo.):  and itis  adopted  by  Dr.  Oedde^  in  bisimaS' 


f  w!ii''h  \he 
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der  wffl  Hod  a  masterly  reflilatfon  from  the  pen  of  1 
med  Biabop  Horsley,  in  the  British  Critic  (O.  d.^  vol.  xiz.  p  p 
jonnger  RoeenmOUer  had  adopted  this  mythical  hiterpretatiun  in  i  he  rlrst 


ble  (vol.  i.),  ami  also  in  his  Critical  R< 
1  a  masterly  refhlation  from  the  pen 
iesmed  Bishop  Horsley,  in  the  British  Critic  (O.  d.^  vol.  xiz. 


ireader  wffl  Hod  a  masterly  refhlation  frtun  the  pen  of  the  laco  f  tuiiM  ntiy 
.«.  . .    .. •   '0.5Avol.xix.pp  5-13    [he 


edition  of  his  Scholia  on  the  Old  Testament;  but  maturer  nujttkil'^rdnon 
iMving  led  him  to  see  its  erroneousnoss,  he,  greatly  to  his  bonuj  r,  rH^inrned 
«o  the  proper  and  literal  interpretation  in  the  new  edition  of  bis  t^.  holla, 
lately  published.    (DubUn  Christian  Examiner,  May,  1837,  p.  398.) 

9  Pena's  ComrauvtlTe  Estimate  of  the  Mineral  and  Mosaical  Geologies, 
vol.  i.  p.  163.  (2d  edit.)  In  pp.  16&-a68L  there  is  an  elaborate  examinmion 
Mid  vindioatlon  of  the  literal  tnteiprelatioD  of  the  first  ehapler  of  Genesla. 

•  BtatwpTooiliDe's  EleoMau  ofChriat  ThtoL  vol  I.  p.M. 

*«ee?lol.l,pf>.W-7a 


1.  Mhuhni  to  the  vrHMtien.^fmL  laad&  #.  Be  avAXt 
and  it  wOe  done ;  he  comxaitbm,  and  it  9t6od  fiut.  This  ii 
teaai^Bsdy  an  aUuaon  to  Oen.  L  a  at  •eq.—PMd.  xxiv.  8.  J» 
(Jehofah)  hath  fnmded  it  (the  earth)  upon  the  oeat,  ovni 
eHabU^hed  it  vpen  the  JhodB^-^  Pet  ui.  6.  My  the  werd  ef 
the  Ltd  the  heuvena  were  of  old^  amd  the  earth  etmnding  out 
of  the  water  and  in  the  water.  In  ttMae  two  pawiyo,  the 
•acred  writers  aiMe  to  Gen.  I  6.  0.-*9  Cor.  Iv.  «.  Gm»,  whe 
cam AVDM  aioflT  to  ehine  out  of  darknen,  hath  ehined  inte 
•i<f  hearti,  to  give  the  Ught  of  the  knowledge  of  the  rloty  of 
Gf»d  in  the  face  (lathcr  peroen)  of  Jetue  Chriet.  Here  St 
Paul  alludes  to  Clen.  i4  8.  in  so  specific  a  manner,  that  it  is  im« 
possible  not  to  perceive  the  designed  reinrenoe.  Fvem  BccL  vlL 
39.  and  £ph.  It.  S4.  eomparsd  witii  Col.  ili  10.  and  Jam.  Hi.  ff, 
we  learn,  that  the  divine  image,  in  which  man  is  said  to  have 
been  created,  is  the  moral  image  of  God,  viz.  uprightneoo  or 
righteoumete,  true  hoUneoe,  and  knowledge.  And  the  creation 
of  our  first  parents,  related  as  a  &ct  in  Gen.  i.  27,  28.,  is  expli- 
citly mentioned  as  a  real  fact  by  our  Lord,  in  Matt  lix.  4.  and 
Mark  x.  6.,  as  also  by  the  apostle  PauL    Compare  I  Cor.  xi.  9. 

2.  AUumone  to  the  temptation  and  faU  of  our  Jirat  parento, 
which  are  related  in  Oen.  ilL— Job  ixxi  88.  If  I  coTeied  tnf 
transgressions  like  Adam,  by  hidmg  mine  iniquity  m  my  bosom. 
—Matt  XXV.  41.  Depart  fiom  me,  ye  cursed,  into  evertestiBg 
fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  ange]s^-J<^  viiL  44.  Ye 
are  of  your  father  the  devil,  and  the  works  of  your  fiither  ye' 
will  [rather,  wish  to]  do.  He  was  a  murderer  firom  the  be- 
ginning, and  abode  not  in  the  truth,  because  there  is  no  truth  in 
him.  When  he  speaketh  a  lie,  he  speaketh  of  his  own,  for  he 
is  a  liar,  and  the  fisither  of  it — 1  Tim.  iL  18, 14.  Adam  was  firat 
formed,  then  Eve :  and  Adam  was  not  deceived ;  but  the  woman 
having  been  deceived,  was  in  the  transgression. — 2  Cor.  xi.  3. 
The  oerpent  beguiled  Eve  through  his  subtilty. — 1  John  iiL  8. 
He  that  committeth  sin  is  of  the  devil;  for  the  devil  sinneth 
firom  the  beginning.  For  this  purpose  was  the  Bon  of  God  mani- 
fested, that  he  might  destroy  the  work»  of  the  deviL 

The  reality  of  the  facts  recorded  in  the  first  three  chapters  of 
the  book  of  Genesis  was  acknowledged  by  the  Jews  who  lived 
previously  to  the  time  of  Christ  Vestiges  of  this  belief  are  to 
be  found  in  the  apocryphal  books  of  Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus. 
— God  created  man  to  be  immortal,  and  made  him  an  i$nage 
of  hio  own  eternity,  J^evertheleee,  through  envy  of  the  devil, 
came  death  into  the  world,  and  they  that  hold  of  hio  tide  do 
find  it.  ( Wisd.  ii.  23,  24.)— Wisdom  (that  is,  the  eternal  Son 
of  God)  preserved  the  Jirot  formed  father  of  the  world,  who 
was  created  alone ;  and  brought  him  out  of  hie  fail  (by  the 
promised  seed  of  the  woman,)  and  gave  him  power  to  rule  all 
things,  (x.  1,  2.)— Of  the  woman  came  the  beginning  of  oing 
and  through  her  we  all  die.    (Eodus.  xxv.  24.) 

If  words  have  any  meaning,  surely  the  separate  and  inde- 
pendent testimonies,  here  collected  together,  prove  that  the 
Mosaic  narrative  is  a  relation  of  real  facts.*  To  consider  the 
wh(^e  of  that  narrative  as  an  allegory  "  is  not  only  to  throw 
over  it  the  veil  of  inexplicable  oonhision,  and  involve  the 
whole  Pentateuch  in  doubt  and  obscuiity,  but  to  shake  to  its 
very  basis  Christianity,  which  commences  in  the  promiaOf 
that  *  the  seed  of  the  woman  should  bniise  the  head  of  the 
serpent*  In  reality,  if  we  take  the  history  of  the  fall  in . 
any  other  sense  than  the  obvious  literal  sense,  we  plunge 
into  greater  perplexities  than  ever.  Some  well-meaning 
pious  commentators  have,  indeed,  endeavoured  to  reconcile 
all  difidculties,  by  considerincr  some  parts  of  the  Mosaic  his- 
tory in  an  allegorical,  and  o£er  {larts  in  a  literal  sense ;  but 
this  is  to  act  in  a  manner  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  tenor 
and  spirit  of  that  history,  and  with  the  views  of  a  writer, 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  whose  production  are 
simplicity,  purity,  and  truth.  There  is  no  medium  nor  pal- 
liation ;  the  whole  is  alleprorical,  or  the  whole  is  literal.^^ 

In  short,  the  book  of  Genesis,  understood  in  its  plain,  ob- 
vious, and  literal  sense,  furnishes  a  kev  to  manj  difficulties 
in  philosophy,  which  would  otherwise  Be  inexplicable.  Thus 
it  has  been  reckoned  a  ffreat  difficulty  to  account  for  the  in- 
troduction of  fossil  shells  into  the  bowds  of  the  earth :  but 
the  scriptural  account  of  tlie  deluffe  explains  this  fkct  better 
than  all  the  romantic  theories  of  philosophers.'  It  is  impos- 
sible to  account  for  the  origin  of  such  a  variety  of  languages 
in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  than  is  done  in  the  narrative 

»  The  arguments  to  prove  the  literal  sense  of  the  first  three  chapters  of 
Genesis^  which  we  have  necessarily  fiven  with  brevier,  are  ably  and  ftiQy 
stated  in  Mr.  Holden's  elaborate  Dissertation  on  the  FaU  of  Man,  LsmIob, 
ISBiavo. 

•  Maurice's  History  of  Hlndostan,  vol.  1.  p.  888: 

1  See  voL  L  pp.  71, 78. 
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of  the  confttsion  of  tonffaes  <  which  took  place  at  Babel. 
(Gen.  xi.  1 — 9.)  And  altoouffh  SQine  fittile  obiections  have 
been  made  againBt  the  chronology  of  this  book,  because  it 
makes  the  world  less  ancient  than  is  necessary  to  support 
the  theories  of  some  modem  seif-styled  philosophers ;  yet 
even  here,  as  we  have  already  shown  by  an  induction  of  par- 
ticulars,!  the  more  rigorously  it  is  examined  and  compared 
with  the  extravagant  and  improbable  accounts  of  the  Uhal- 
dsean,  Egyptian,  Chinese,  and  Hindoo  chronology,  the  more 
firmly  are  its  veracity  and  authenticity  established.  **In 
fine,  without  this  history,  the  world  would  be  in  comparative 
darkness,  noi  knowing  whaict  it  came^  or  whither  tt  goeth. 
In  the  first  page  of  this  sacred  book,  a  child  may  learn  more 
in  an  hour,  than  all  the  philosophers  in  the  world  learned 
without  it  in  a  thousand  years."' 


SECTION  in. 


ON  THE  BOOK  OF  EXODUS. 


I.  Title. — ^n.  Author  and  date, — HI.  Occasion  and  subject" 
matter, — IV.  Scope, — V.  Types  of  the  Messiah, — ^VI.  Sy- 
nnpsis  of  its  contents, — YII.  Remarks  on  the  places  iU' 

,  JUcted  upon  the  Egyptians. 

I.  The  title  of  this  book  is  derived  from  the  Septuagint 
Version,  and  is  significant  of  the  principal  transaction  which  it 
records,  namely,  the  ES0A02,  Exodus,  or  departure  of  the 
Israelites  from  Effypt.  By  the  Jews,  and  in  the  Hebrew 
copies,  it  is  termed  nicv  nSMi  Ye-AxEH  Shemoth,  "  these  are 
the  words,^^  from  the  initial  words  of  the  book,  or  sometimes 
merely  Shemoth.  It  comprises  a  history  of  the  events  that 
took  place  during  the  period  of  145  years,  from  the  year  of 
the  world  2369  to  2514  inclusive,  from  the  death  of  Joseph 
to  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle.  Twenty-five  passages,  ac- 
cording to  Rivet,  are  quoted  from  Exodus  by  our  Saviour 
and  his  apostles,  in  express  words ;  and  nineteen  allusions  to 
the  sense  are  made  in  the  New  Testament. 

II.  That  Moses  was  the  author  of  this  book  we  have 
already  shown,  though  the  time  when  it  was  written  cannot 
be  precisely  determined.  As,  however,  it  is  a  history  of 
matters  of  fact,  it  was  doubtless  written  after  the  dving  of 
the  law  on  Mount  Sinai  and  the  erecting  of  th^  tabernacle ; 
for  things  cannot  be  historically  related  until  they  have  actu- 
ally taken  place,  and  the  author  of  this  book  was  evidently 
an  eye  and  ear-witness  of  the  events  he  has  narrated. 

III.  The  book  of  Exodus  records  the  cruel  persecution  of 
the  Israelites  in  Egypt  under  Pharaoh-Rameses  II.;  the 
birth,  exposure,  and  preservation  of  Moses ;  his  subsequent 
flight  into  Midian,  his  call  and  mission  to  Pharaoh-Ameno- 
phis  II. ;  the  miracles  performed  by  him  and  by  his  brother 
Aaron :  the  ten  plagues  also  miraculously  inmcted  on  the 
Egyptians ;  the  institution  of  the  passover,  and  the  departure 
otthe  children  of  Israel  from  Egypt ;  their  passage  across 
the  Red  Sea,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptian  army :  the 
subsequent  ioumeyings  of  the  Israelites  m  the  desert,  their 
idolatiy,  and  frequent  murmurings  against  God ;  the  promul- 
gation of  the  law  from  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  erection  of  the 
tabernacle. 

IV.  The  Scope  of  Exodus  is  to  preserve  the  memorial  of 
the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  and  to  represent 
tiie  church  of  God,  afflicted  and  preserved ;  together  with  the 
providential  care  of  God  towards  her,  and  the  judgments 
inflicted  on  her  enemies.  It  plainly  t>oint8  out  tne  accom- 
plishment of  the  divine  promises  and  prophecies  delivered  to 
Abraham,  that  his  posterity  would  be  very  numerous  (com- 

rre  Gen.  xv.  5.  xvii.  4—6.  and  xlvi.  37.  with  Num.  i.  1 — 
46.) ;  and  that  they  would  be  afilieted  in  a  land  not  their 
own,  whence  they  snould  depart  in  the  fourth  generation 
with  great  substance.  (Gen.  xv.  13 — 16.  with  Exod.  xii. 
35.  40,  41.)  Further,  «*in  Israel  passing  from  Egypt, 
through  the  Red  Sea,  the  Wilderness,  and  Jordan,  to  the 
promised  land,  this  book  adumbrates  the  state  of  the  church 
in  the  wilderness  of  this  world,  until  her  arrival  at  the  hea- 
venly Canaan, — an  eternal  rest,"*  St.  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  x.  1, 
&c.  and  in  various  parts  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  has 
shown  that  these  things  prefigured,  and  were  applicable  te, 
the  Christian  church.  A  earful  study  of  the  mediation  of 
Moses  will  greatly  facilitate  our  understanding  the  mediation 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

>  See  ▼ol.  i.  pp.  73—74. 

•  Fnller'B  Expooltory  INiconrses  on  Genesis,  Tol.  i.  p.  1. 

•  Roberts's  Clavis  BibUorum,  p.  12. 


Y.  Types  of  the  Messiah  are  ,9aron  (Heb.  iv.  14 — 16. 
V.  4,  6.^ ; — the  Paschal  Lamb  (Exod.  xii.  46.  with  John  xix. 
36.  ana  1  Cor.  v.  7,  8.); — the  Manna  (Exod.  xvi.  15.  with 
1  Cor.  X.  3.) ; — the  Bock  in  Horeb  (Exod.  xvii.  6.  with 
1  Cor.  X.  4.)  ; — the  Mercy  Seat  (Exod.  xxxvii.  6.  with  Rom* 
iu.  25.  Heb.  iv.  16.) 

YI.  By  the  Jews  the  book  of  Exodus  is  divided  into 
eleven  paraschioth  or  chapters,  and  twenty-nine  siderim  or 
sections :  in  our  Bibles  it  is  divided  into  forty  chapters,  the 
contents  of  which  are  exhibited  in  the  annexed  Synopsis  :— 

Part  I.  Jiceount  of  the  Transaetiona  previously  to  the  Depar^ 
iure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt, 

Sect.  I.  The  oppression  of  the  children  of  Israel,  (eh.  L) 
Sect.  2.  The  youth  and  transactions  of  Moses,  (ch.  ii^-^vL) 
Sect.  3.  The  hardening  of  Pharaoh's  heart,  and  the  inflic- 
tion of  the  ten  plagues,  (ch.  viL — xi.) 

Part  II.  Tfie  Narrative  of  the  Departure  of  the  Jbraelitea. 

(ch.  xii. — ^xiv.) 
Part  III.  TVansadums  subsequent  to  their  Exodus,  (ch.  xiv. 
— ^xviii.) 

Sect.  1.  The  miraculous  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the 
thanksgiving  of  Moses  and  the  people  of  Israel,  on  their  de- 
liverance fi-om  Pharaoh  and  his  host  (ch.  xiv.  xv.  1 — 22.) 
Sect.  2.  Relation  of  various  miracles  wrought  in  behalf  of  the 
Israelites,  (ch.  xv.  23 — 27.  xvi.  xvii.) 
'  Sect.  3.  The  arrival  of  Moses's  wife  and  children  with  Je- 
thro.  (ch.  xviii.) 

Part  IV.  The  Promulgation  of  the  Law  on  Mount  Sinai. 

Sect.  1.  The  preparation  of  the  people  of  Israel  by  Moses,  for 
me  renewing  of  the  covenant  with  Crod.  (ch.  xix.) 

Sect.  2.  The  promulgation  of  the  moral  law.  (ch.  xx.) 

Sect.  3.  The  judicial  law.  (ch.  xxi.^ — xxiii.) 

Sect.  4.  The  ceremonial  law,  including  the  constructioa 
and  erection  of  the  tabernacle,  (ch.  xxiv. — ^xxzi.  xzxv.—- 
xl.)  In  ch.  xzxii. — xxxiv.  are  related  the  idolatry  of  the 
Israelites,  the  breaking  of  the  two  tables  of  the  law,  the 
divine  chastisement  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  renewal  of 
die  tables  of  the  covenant 

YII.  The  circumstances  attending  the  plagues  infiicted 
upon  the  Egyptians  are  fully  considered  by  Mr.  Biyant  in 
his  learned  treatise  on  this  subject  (8vo.  London,  1810), 
from  which  the  following  particulars  are  abridged.  As  many 
of  the  Israelites  were  followers  of  the  idolatry  that  surroundf- 
ed  them,  these  miracles  were  admirably  adapted  to  display 
the  vanity  of  the  idols  and  false  gods,  adored  by  their  op- 
pressors, the  proud  and  learned  Egyptians. 

1.  By  the  jirsi  plague^  PFo/er  turned  into  blood  (Exod. 
vii.  14— -25.) — was  demonstrated  the  superiority  of  Jehovah 
over  their  imaginary  river-gods,  and  the  baseness  of  the 
elements  which  they  reverenced.  The  Nile  was  religiously 
honoured  by  the  Egyptians,  who  valued  themselves  much 
apon  the  excellency  ot  its  waters,  and  esteemed  all  the  na- 
tives of  the  river  as  in  some  degree  sacred.  The  Nile  was 
turned  into  blood,  which  was  an  object  of  peculiar  abhor- 
rence to  the  Egyptians. 

2.  In  the  plague  of  frogs  f  Exod.  viii.  1 — 15.)  the  object 
of  their  idolatrous  worship,  tne  Nile,  was  made  an  instru- 
ment of  their  punishment  Frogs  were  deemed  sacred  by 
the  Egyptians;  but  whether  from  reverence  or  abhorrence  is 
uncertain.  By  this  plague,  the  waters  of  the  Nile  became 
a  second  time  polluted,  and  the4and  was  equally  defiled. 

3.  The  plague  of  lice  (Exod.  viii.  16—19.)  reproved  the 
absurd  superstition  of  the  Egpytians,  who  thought  it  would 
be  a  great  profanation  of  the  temple  into  which  they  were 
going,  if  theyentered  it  with  any  animalcula  of  this  sort 
upon  them.  The  people,  and  particularly  the  priests,  never 
wore  woollen  garments,  but  only  linen^  because  linen  is  least 
apt  to  produce  lice.  'Fhe  judgment,  infiicted  by  Moses  in 
this  plague,  was  so  proper,  that  the  priests  and  magicians 
immediately  perceived  from  what  hand  it  came,  and  coi»- 
fessed  that  this  was  the  finger  of  God. 

4.  The  plague  of  flies  (Exod.  viii.  20 — 32.)  which  was 
inflected  in  the  midst  of  winter,  and  not  in  the  midst  of  sum- 
mer, when  Egypt  swarms  with  flies,  would  show  the 
Egyptians  the  folly  of  the  god,  whom  they  worshipped, 
that  he  might  drive  away  the  gad-fly,  whose  sting  is  ex- 
tremely painful. 

5.  The  fifth  plague— 4A«  murrain  amon^  cattle  TExod.  ix. 
1 — ^7.)  destroyed  the  living  objects  of  their  stupid  worship. 
The  sacred  bull,  the  cow,  or  heifer,  the  ram,  and  the  he-goai, 
fell  dead  before  their  worshippers.    When  the  distemper 
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inflicted  by  this  judgment  spread  irresistibly  over  the  ooan- 
try,  the  Egyptians  not  only  suffered  a  severe  loss,  but  also 
beheld  their  deities  and  their  representatives  sink  before  the 
God  of  the  Hebrews. 

6.  As  the  Egyptians  were  celebrated  for  their  medical 
skill  t  and  their  physicians  were  held  in  the  highest  repute, 
the  sixih  plague, — the  infliction  of  Innh  accompcaiied  with 
blains  (Exod.  ix.  8 — 12.),  which  neither  their  deities  could 
averts  nor  the  art  of  man  alleviate,  would  further  show  the 
vanity  of  their  gods.  Aaron  and  Moses  were  ordered  to  take 
ashes  of  the  furnace,  and  to  scatter  them  towards  heaven, 
that  they  might  be  wafted  over  the  face  of  the  country.  This 
was  a  significant  command.  The  ashes  were  to  be  taken 
from  that  fiery  furnace,  which  in  the  Scripture  was  used  as 
a  t]^pe  of  the  slavery  of  the  Israelites,  and  of  the  cruelty 
which  they  experienced  in  Egypt.  (Deut.  iv.  20.)  The 
process  has  still  a  further  allusion  to  an  idolatrous  and  cruel 
rite,  which  was  common  amofig  the  Egyptians,  and  to 
which  it  is  opposed  as  a  contrast.  They  had  several  cities 
styled  Typhonian,  such  as  Heliopolis,  Idytiiia,  Abaris,  and 
Busiris.  In  these,  at  particular  seasons,  they  sacrificed  menJ 
The  objects  thus  destined,  were  persons  with  bright  hair, 
and  a  particular  complexion,  such  as  were  seldom  to  be 
found  among  the  native  Egyptians.  Hence,  we  may  infer 
that  they  were  foreigners;  and  it  is  probable,  that  whilst 
the  Israelites  resided  m  Egypt,  they  were  chosen  from  Uieir 
body.  They  were  burnt  alive  upon  a  high  alteir,  and  thus 
sacnflced  for  the  good  of  the  people.  At  the  close  of  the 
sacrifice,  the  priests  gathered  together  the  ashes  of  these 
victims,  and  scattered  them  upwards  in  the  air,  with  the 
view,  probably,  that  where  any  atom  of  this  dust  was  car- 
ried, a  blessing  might  be  entailed.  The  like  was,  therefore, 
done  by  Moses,  though  with  a  different  intention,  and  to  a 
more  certain  effect. 

7.  The  plague  of  Aflt7,  rawi,  and  fire  (Exod.  ix.  13 — 35.), 
demonstrated  that  neither  Osiris,  who  presided  over  fire,  nor 
Isis,  who  presided  over  water,  could  protect  the  fields  and 
the  climate  of  Egypt  from  the  thunder,  the  rain,  and  the 
hail  of  Jehovah.  These  phenomena  were  of  extremely  rare 
occurrence,  at  any  period  of  the  year :  they  now  feu  at  a 
time  when  the  air  was  most  calm  and  serene. 

8.  Of  the  severity  of  the  ravages,  caused  by  the  plague 
of  locusts^  (Exod.  X.  1 — 20.)  some  idea  may  be  conceived 
from  the  account  of  those  msects  in  this  volume,  p.  39. 
The  Egyptians  had  gods,  in  whom  they  trusted  to  deliver 
their  country  from  mese  terrible  invaders.  They  trusted 
much  to  the  fecundity  of  their  soil,  and  to  the  deities,  Isis 
and  Serapis,  who  were  the  conservators  of  all  plenty.  But 
by  this  judgment  they  were  taught  that  it  was  impossible 
to  stand  before  Moses  the  servant  of  God.  The  very  winds, 
which  they  venerated,  were  made  the  instruments  of  their 
destruction ;  and  the  sea,  which  they  regarded  as  their  de- 
fence against  the  locusts,  could  not  auord  them  any  pro- 
tection. 

9.  The  ninth  plague  consisted  in  three  days*  darkness  over 
aU  the  land  of  Egypt.  (Exod.  x.  21— 27.)  The  Egyptians 
considered  light  and  fire,  the  purest  of  elements,  to  oe  pro- 
per types  of  God.  They  regarded  the  sun,  the  great  fountain 
of  light,  as  an  emblem  of  his  glory  and  salutaij  influence 
on  the  world.  The  sun  was  esteemed  the  soul  ofthe  world, 
and  was  supposed  with  the  moon  to  rule  all  things :  and  not 
only  to  be  the  conservators,  but  the  creators  ofall  things. 
Accordingly  they  worshipped  them,  as  well  as  night  and 
darkness.  This  miraculous  darkness  would,  therefore,  con- 
firm still  further  (if  further  confirmation  were  wanting)  the 
vanity  of  tl^ieir  idol-deities. 

10.  The  infliction  of  &e  tenth  and  last  plague-4^  de^ 
atructian  of  the  first-bam  (Exod.  xi.  1 — 8.  xii.  §9,  30.)  was 
most  equitable ;  because,  after  the  Egyptians  had  been  pre- 
served by  one  of  the  Israelitish  fiimiiy,  they  had  (contrary 
to  all  rijgrht,  and  in  defiance  of  the  stipulation  originally 
made  wmi  the  Israelites  when  they  first  went  into  Egypt,) 
enslaved  the  people  to  whom  they  had  been  so  much  in- 
debted ;  had  murdered  their  children,  and  made  their  bond- 
age intolerable.  We  learn  from  Herodotns,^  that  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  Egvptians  to  rush  from  the  house  into  the 
street,  to  bewail  the  dead  with  loud  and  bitter  outcries :  and 
every  member  of  the  family  united  in  the  bitter  expressions 
of  sorrow.  How  great,  then,  must  their  terror  and  Uieir 
grief  have  been,  when,  at  midnight^  the  Lord  smote  all  the 
first-bom  of  the  land  of  Egypt^  from  the  ivrst^bom  of  Phor 
raoh  that-  nt  on  his  throne^  unto  the  first-born  of  the  ectptive 
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that  yms  in  the  dungeons  and  aU  the  first-born  of  eaitle .'  and 
when  Pharaoh  rose  up  in  the  night,  he,  and  aU  his  servants, 
and  all  the  Egyptians  /  and  there  toas  a  great  cry  in  Egypt": 
for  there  was  not  a  house  where  there  was  not  one  dead.' 


SECTION  IV. 


ON  THE  BOOK  OF  LEVITICUS. 


<  PlaUurch,  IS.  et  Oair.  y.  l  p.  380.  D. 


•  l4b.U.cc.86^ai. 


I.  TitlSy  author,  and  date.-^U.  Scope. — ^DI.  Synopsis  of  its 
contenti. 

I.  The  third  book  of  the  Pentateuch  (by  the  Jews  termed 
HVM  va-YiKRA,  and  he  called,  from  its  initial  woid)  is  in  the 
Septuagint  styled  aetitikon,  and  in  our  version  Leviticus, 


or  the  Levitical  book,  because  it  principally  contains  the 
laws  concerning  the  religion  of  the  Israelites,  which  chiefly 
consisted  of  various  sacrifices ;  the  charge  of  which  was 
committed  to  Aaron  the  Levite  (as  he  is  termed  in  Exod.  iv. 
14.)  and  to  his  sons,  who  alone  held  the  priestly  ofiice  in  the 
tribe  of  Levi ;  which  St.  Paul  therefore  calls  a  **  Levitical 
priesthood."  (Heb.  vii.  11.)  In  the  Babylonish  Talmud  it 
IS  called  the  taw  of  the  priests,  which  appellation  is  retained 
in  the  Arabic  and  Syriac  versions. 

The  author  of  this  book,  it  is  universally  admitted,  was 
Moses ;  and  it  is  cited  as  his  production  in  several  books  of 
Scripture.  By  comparing  Exod.  xl.  17.  with  Num.  i.  I.  we 
learn  that  this  book  contains  the  history  of  one  mon^,  viz. 
from  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle  to  tne  numbering  of  the 
people  who  were  fit  for  war,  that  is,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  second  year  after  Israers  departure  from  Egypt  to  the 
beginning  of  the  second  month  of  the  same  year,  which  was 
in  the  year  of  the  world  2514,  and  before  Christ  1490. 
The  laws  prescribed  upon  other  subjects  than  sacrifices 
have  no  chronological  marks  by  which  we  can  judge  of  the 
times  when  they  were  given. 

II.  The  general  Scope  of  this  book  is,  to  make  known  to 
the  Israelites  the  Levitical  laws,  sacrifices,  and  ordinances, 
and  by  those  "  shadows  of  good  things  to  come,"  to  lead  the 
Israelites  to  the  Messiah  (Heb.  x.  1.  with  Gal.  iii.  24.)  : 
and  it  appears  from  the  argument  of  Saint  Paul,  that  they 
had  some  idea  of  the  spiritual  meaning  of  these  various  in- 
stitutions. (1  Cor.  X.  1—- 4.) 

This  book  is  of  great  use  in  explaining^umerous  passages 
of  the  New  Testament,  especially  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, which,  in  fact,  would  be  unintelligible  without  it. 
In  considering,  however,  the  spiritual  tendency  of  Leviticus, 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  apply  the  types  too  extensively : 
the  observation  of  Jerome  as  to  its  spintual  import  is  un- 
doubtedly very  pious  and  just,  but  few  persons  will  acquiesce 
in  his  remark,  that  «*  almost  every  sy liable  in  this  book  breSthes 
a  spiritual  sacrament."' 

ni.  Leviticus  is  divided  by  the  Jews  into  nine  paraschioth, 
which  in  our  Bibles  form  twenty-seven  chapters :  it  consists 
of  four  leading  topics ;  comprising 

Part  I.  The  Laws  eoneeming  Sacrifices,  in  which  the  differ^ 
ent  kinds  of  sacrifices  are  enump'oted,  together  with  their 
concomitant  rites  ;  as, 

Sect.  1.  The  JSurnt  Offering  (Lev.  i.),  which  prefigured  the 
fuU|  perfect,  and  sufificient  sacrifice  of  Christ,  "  to  put  away 
sin ;"  and  who,  by  his  "  one  oflering  hath  perfected  forever 
them  that  are  sanctified."  (Heb.  ix.  26.  x.  14.  1  John  i.  7.) 
Sect.  2.  The  Meat  Offerings.  (Lev.  ii.) 
SscT.  3.  The  Peace  Offering  (Lev.  iii.),  which  represented 
both  Christ's  oblation  of  himself,  whereby  he  became  our 
peace  and  salvation  (Eph.  ii.  14 — 16.  Acts  xiiL  47.  Heb. 
v.  9.  ix.  28.)  and  also  our  oblation  of  praise,  thanksgiving, 
and  prayer  to  God. 
Sect.  4.  The  Offering  made  for  tins  of  ignorance  (Lev.  iv. 
v.)f  which,  being  consumed  without  the  camp,  gignifi<y^ 
Christ's  suffering  "  without  the  gate,  that  he  might  sanctify, 
the  people  with  his  own  blood."  (Heb.  xiii.  11 — 13.) 
Sect.  6.  The  Treopass   Offering  for  sino  knovingly  com- 
rnitted  (Lev.  vi.  vii.),  in  which  sacrifice  the  guilt  was  con- 
sidered as  being  transferred  to  the  animal  o£red  up  to  Je- 
hovah, and  the  person  ofifering  it,  as  redeemed  firom  the 

a  "Singula  sacrificia,  immo  oingtdtb  pens  «yUa&B,  et  vestes  Aanm,  M 
lotus  Ordo  Leviticus  spirant  ctBlesiia  aacrainenta."— Epist.  ad  Pauliauai, 
i  7.  Thi^  and  the  subsequent  references  to  Jerome's  Inrefeces,  are  mada 
to  the  collection  of  them,  which  is  prefixed  to  Uie  Frsnkfort  edition  of  the 
Latin  Vuigate.  (18^6.  8vo  > 
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pwftltj  of  on.    TknfllMiuC%ri0tbwidtoluimiiiad«hii 
M«l  an  oOermff  for  nn.  (Im.  liu.  10.  wMi  3  Cor.  ▼.  31.) 
Pakt  II.  Tke  InstUutum  of  the  Priesthood^  in  whieh  the  eon- 
mcnUion  of  Aaron  and  hu  eoru  to  the  $aered  offlee  is  rebxted, 
together  with  the  punishment  of  Nadtsb  onaAbihu^  (Lev. 
mi. — X.) 
Pabt  III.  7%e  Laws  eoneermng  Pur\fieations  both  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  Priests,  (Lev.  xi«— rriil) 
Among  theie,  the  regulatiaitf  coDwrnipg  leprosy  (xiii.)  as  re- 
preeentiiig  the  univenal  taint  of  sin,  and  those  concerning 
die  scape-goat  and  the  gre«t^ay  of  atonement  (xyi.)»  d^ 
mand  particular  attention ;  as  typifying  the  death  and  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  and  the  atonement  made  thereby  (Heb. 
ix.  7-^13.  34—37.)  ;  while  they  at  the  same  time  inculceate 
tte  ha(tefolness  of  sin»  and  the  neosssity  of  internal  purity. 
Chapten  XYiiL  and  zix.  contain  various  cautions  to  the  b- 
laelitea  to  avoid  the  sinful  practices  of  the  Egyptians  and 
Canaanites,  with  laws  adapted  to  the  peculiar  drcumstanees 
and  situations  of  the  children  of  Israel,  interspersed  with 
several  moral  precepts  inculcating  the  duties  of  humasity 
and  mercy,  and  the  necessity  of  strict  integrity. 
Part  XV.  The  Lawe  eonoaming  the  Sacred  FesUwds^  Vows^ 
Things  dewtedy  and  Tithes. 

Chapter  xxiii.  treats  of  the  seven  great  festival  vix.  the  8ab> 
hath,  the  paseovw,  the  feast  of  fiistpfruits,  the  feast  of  Pepte- 
foost,  the  feast  of  trumpets,  the  pnaat  day  of  atonement,  and 
liie  $M8t  of  tahemacles.  The  celebration  of  these  sdenm 
festisab  was  of  angular  uae  for  maintaining  the  system  of 
divine  wonhip  among  the  T«ra»litpis ;  for  disringuiahtBg  them 
fgom  all  other  people ;  for  the  solemn  conunomoration  of  the 
many  and  gnaai  benefits  conferred  on  them  by  Jehovah  ;  for 
die  pieservation  and  continoanoe  of  the  public  ministry ; 
fer  preserving  purity  and  unity  in  divine  wonbip ;  and, 
lastly,  lbr>rcilguring  the  manifold  and  great  blessings  be- 
stowed on  mankind  by  the  Messiah.  In  chap.  xxiv.  vari- 
ous ceremonial  and  judicial  rites  are  enjoined :  and  in  chap. 
zxv.  is  recapitulated  the  law  respecting  the  Bahbatical  year 
whtdi  had  before  been  given  (see  Exod.  xxiii.  10,  11.)  ;  the 
observance  of  the  jubilee  is  enjoined,  with  various  pmcepta 
respecting  mercy,  benevolence,  Ac  The  jubilee  was  typi- 
cal of  the  great  time  of  release,  the  Gospel-dispensation. 
(See  Isa.  Ixi.  1 — 8.  with  Luke  iv.  1 9.)  Chap.  xxvi.  presents 
various  prophetic  promises  and  threatenings  vrhich  have 
signally  been  fulfilled  among  the  Jews.  (Compare  v.  33. 
with  Num.  xxL  6.  3  Kings  iL  34.  and  xvii.  35.  with  Ezek. 
V.  17.)  The  preservation  of  the  Jews  to  this  day,  as  a.</«t- 
Hnct  people,  is  a  living  comment  on  v.  44.  The  twenty- 
seventh  and  last  chapter  comprises  regulations  concerning 
vows,  and  things  devoted,  as  well  as  the  tithes  which  were 
to  be  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  tabemade. 


SECTION  V. 

ON  TBI  BOOK  or  NUMBBBS. 

L  TttUt  author,  date,  and  arjum^nr^-H.  Scope.-— HL  Types 
of  the  JUetMoA.— IV.  ProdtcHsn  of  the  .WetnoA^-V.  Chro- 
moUg'if^—'VL  Synopsio  of  its  contents. — VIL  Observations  on 
the  books  of  the  wars  of  the  Lord,  mentioned  in  J^umbers 
xzi.  14. 

I.  Ik  conformity  with  the  Hebrew  custom,  this  fourth  book 
of  Moses  IB  usually  termed  nari,  vo-JflxiBaR,  tmd  he  spake^ 
because  it  commences  with  that  word  in  the  original  text :  it 
is  also  called  -uico,  BeMtDBOR,  "ih  Me  /fe«er/, '^which  is  the 
fi^  word  in  the  first  verse,  because  it  relates  the  transactions 
of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness.  By  the  Alexandrian 
tranriatoTS  it  was  entitled  APieMOi.  which  appellation  was 
adopted  by  the  Greek  fathers ;  and  by  the  LaUn  translators 
it  was  termed  Numeric  Numbers,  whence  our  English  title  is 
derived ;  because  it  contains  an  account  of  the  numbering  of 
the  children  of  Israel,  related  in  chapters  i. — iii.  and  xxvi. 
It  appeare  from  xxxvi.  13.  to  have  been  written  by  Moees  in 
Hie  plains  of  Moab.  Besides  the  numeration  and  marahalling 
of  the  Israelites  for  their  journey,  several  laws  in  addition  to 
those  delivered  in  Exodus  and  Leviticus,  and  likewise  several 
remarkable  events,  are  recorded  in  this  book. 

IL  The  ScoPB  of  the  Book  of  Niunbera  is,  to  transoiit  to 
posterity  for  a  perpetual  example,  the  providential  oase  of  the 


Almighty  over  the  Isiaeiitee,  dorifig  tiieir  wandeiingB  in  the 
wilderness,  and  the  temptations  and  murmuiings  thm  by 
which  they  provoked  and  offended  their  lleavenly  Protector ; 
so  that,  at  length,  he  swore  in  his  wrath  that  they  tiusuU  not 
eater  inio  his  rest.  (Psal.  xcv.  11.)  St.  Paul,  warning  the 
converted  Hebrews,  expressly  states  that  they  could  not  enter 
into  the  land  of  Camaa  bseause  of  their  unbelief  (Heb,  iii. 
19.) ;  and  in  1  Cer.  x.  1.^11.  he  states  that  ati  these  things 
htmimedunto  them  for  ensamptes^  and  thetf  are  written  far  our 
admonition.  The  method  pureued  in  this  book  is  jnreeisely 
that  whieh  would  be  adopted  by  the  writer  of  an  itnierary ; 
the  reflective  stations  are  noted ;  and  the  principal  eeear- 
renees  that  took  place  at  each  station  are  related,  omitting 
such  as  are  of  comparetively  less  importance.  This  circum- 
stance is  an  additional  intemai  proof  that  Moses  was  the 
author  of  the  Book  of  Numbere,  which  is  cited  as  his  woric 
in  many  parts  of  Scripture. 

III.  Types  or  THB  Messiah,  in  this  book,  are,  T%e  Water 
that  issued  from  the  Mock  (Num.  xx.  with  1  Cor.  x.  4. 1 1.) ;  and 
the  elevation  of  the  Brazen  Serpent.  (Num.  xxi.  with  John 
iii.  14.) 

IV.  Tliis  book  contains  only  one  PRBDitmoir  concerning 
the  Messiah,  viz.  Numbere  xxiv.  17.  19.  whieh,  Rosenmiiller 
and  some  other  eminent  biblical  critics  have  coBtended, 
cannot  applv  to  Jesus  Christ.  This  passage,  it  is  trae,  in  its 
primary  and  literal  meanin|r,  intimates  that  from  the  people 
of  Israel  should  arise  a  migh^  prince,  who  would  obtain  aa 
entire  con<]ue8t  and  bear  rule  over  the  kingdoms  of  Moab  and 
£dom :  and  it  was  fvdfiiled  in  David,  for  il  is  expressly 
recorded  of  him,  that  he  finally  subdued  those  nations. 
(9  Sam.  viii.  S.  14.)  But,  in  its  full  import,  it  has  in^variably 
been  considered  as  referring  to  that  illustrious  pevsoBase,  of 
whom  David  was  a  type  and  a  progenitor :  and  is,  in  hit,  a 
splendid  prediction  of  the  final  and  universal  sway  of  the 
Messiah,  when  the  middle  wall  of  partition  shall  be  broken 
down,  and  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  shall  become  one  fold 
under  one  shepherd.  This  explanation  is  peHectiy  consonant 
to  many  other  prophecies  concerning  the  Saviour ;  v^hich,  in 
similar  language,  describe  him  as  acquiringr  dominion,  over 
heathen  countnes,  and  destroying  the  enemies  of  his  church : 
and  it  is  observable,  that,  in  several  of  these  aneienft  predio- 
tions,  some  particular  opposere,  as  the  Moabites  and  £dom- 
ites,  are  put  for  the  ^  adversaries  of  the  Lord,  **  in  general. 
(See  Psal.  ii.  8.  Ixxii.  8.  ex.  6.  Isa.  xi.  14.  and  xxv.  10.)< 

In  this  passage,  an  eminent  critic  observes,  that  Balaam, 
in  prophetic  vision,  descries  the  remote  coming  of  Shiloh, 
unoer  the  imagery  of  a  star  and  a  seeptre,  or  an  illustrious 

Srince.  Though  it  was  foretold  that  *^the  sceptre  should 
epart  from  Judah"  at  his  coming,  this  prophecy  confirms  to 
him  a  proper  sceptre  of  his  own :  and  our  Lord  (daimed  it 
when  he  avowed  himself  a  ^Kinjg**  to  Pilate,  but  declared 
diat  his  '*  kingdom  was  not  of  this  worid."  (John  xviii.  36| 
37.)  This  branch  <^  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled  about  160(1 
yeara  afler ;  when,  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  ^^  the  Magi  from 
the  East*'  (who  are  supposed  by  Theonhyiact  to  have  been 
the  posterity  of  Balaam)  came  to  Jenisalemv  saying,  *«  Whoe 
is  toe  [true]  born  king  of  the  Jewel  for  we  have  seen  his 
star  at  its  rising,  and  are  come  to  wonhip  him.  ***  (Matt.  ii« 
1,9.; 

V.  The  book  of  Numbere  contains  a  hi^ry  of  the  Israel* 
ites,  from  the  beginning  of  the  second  month  of  the  second 
year  after  their  departure  from  Egypt,  to  the  beginning  of 
the  eleventh  month  of  the  fortieth  year  of  their  joumeyings, 
— ^that  is,  a  period  of  diirty-eight  veare  and  nine  or  ten  months. 
(Compare  Num.  i.  and  xxxvi.  18.  with  Deut.  i.  3.)  Most 
of  tiie  transactions  here  recorded  took  place  in  the  second  and 
thirty-ei^th  yeare :  the  dates  of  the  (acts  related  in  the  middle 
of  the  book  cannot  be  precisely  ascerteined. 

VI.  According  to  the  Jewish  division,  this  portion  of  Holy 
Writ  contains  ten  paraschioth  or  chaptora ;  in  our  Bibles  it 

t  Robinaoo'8  Bcriptnre  Cb«ric(era,  toI.  I.  p.  480.— The  mne  »mbor  «dd« 
~"  Jeaas,  then,  is  toe  <  Star,'  which  Balaam  foretold ; '  the  bright  and  nioni- 
ina  atar,'  which,  '  throach  the  tender  mercy  or  our  God,  hath  visited  uf* 
(Luke  i.  78.  Rev.  xxll.  I«.) :  and  to  him  alao  'the  acepire'  of  uniyeraal  go- 
▼enunent  la  comotitted.  *  He  »h«U  have  Oomlnion :'  lor  >  he  muat  raisn  tUI 


,^,,^ . _., , .- ,    lor  *  he  muat  reign  tUI 

he  hath  pot  all  enemiea  oodar  hia  feet'  (1  Cor.  xv.  S^.)  Balaam  looiced  for- 
ward to  the  time  of  his  coming,  which  la  UBuallv  called,  aa  in  Num.  «iv.  14., 
'the  latter  days:*  and  concerning  him,  he  said,  'I  ahaU  aee  hUn,  but  not 
now ;  1  ibaU  behold  him,  but  not  nigh ;'  which  migt«l  inUmfAe,  th«<  hia  an- . 
peannne  waafiur  reroovedp  and  that  he  should  aee  him  only  by  the  apiruof 
prophecy.  But  It  may  alao  refer  to  Ihe  second  advent  of  the  Ssviour,  when 
indeed  both  Balaam  and  every  deapiser  of  hia  grace  *  ahaU  aee  bim'  jo  hv 
glory—*  abaU  behold  him,  bat  not  iilgh  .-*  for  they  abaU  be  driven  #tit  fron 
him  with  shame  and  conAialoii,  and^he  puniabed  with  evertaatiogdestnifr 
lion  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  hfa  power." 

Ibid.  p.  481.  

•  Dr«  Ssles's  Aiwljiiaof  Cbroboioiri  «bL  «.  book  L  p.  flA 
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cioiisists  of  thirty-«ix  chapten,  which  comprise  four  principal 

parts  or  sectioDS. 

Pabt  1.  7%e  Cennu  of  ike  Israeiite$^  comprising, 

8kct.  1.  The  enumeration  of  the  twelve  tribes,  and  the  mar- 
riialiing  of  them  into  a  regular  camp;  '**each  tribe  by  itself 
under  its  own  captain  or  chief,  distinguished  by  its  own 
peculiar  standard."  (Num.  L  ii.) 

The  standards  or  banners  of  the  tribes  are  not  men- 
tioned by  Moaes  (it  2.) ;  but  they  seem  to  be  pointed  Out 
by  Rev.  iv.  7.  widi  which  the  tradition  of  the  Jews  agrees. 
The  standard  of  Judah  is  a  lion ;  of  Reuben,  a  man ;  of 
Ephraim,  an  ox;  of  Dan,  an  eagle.  This  agrees  with 
the  vision  of  the  cherubic  figures  in  Ezekiel  i  lO.i 

8kct.,3.  The  sacred  or  ecclesiastical  cenftus  of  the  Levites; 
the  designation  of  them  to  the  sacred  office,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  them  to  various  serrices  in  the  tabernacle,  (iii.  iv.) 
Besides  the  oonveniency  which  would  naturally  result 
fiom  the  numeration  and  marshalling  of  the  tribes,  this 
census  would  demonstrate  to  the  Israelites  (as  it  does  to  us), 
how  faithful  Grod  had  been  to  the  promise  made  to  the  pa- 
triarchs Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  of  multiplying  and  pre- 
serving their  posterity.  By  this,  also,  they  were  preserved 
from  all  intermixture  with  their  vicious  and  idolatrous  neigh- 
bours ;  each  true-bom  Israelite  being  obliged  and  enabled  to 
deliver  a  dear  account  of  the  tribe,  and  even  the  £unily, 
from  which  he  was  descended ;  which  was  of  still  higher 
and  more  special  importance  for  preserring  the  certain  and 
unexceptionable  genealogy  of  Christ  the  Messiah,  who  was 
to  be  bom  of  this  natioii,  according  to  original  and  repealed 
promise.' 
Part  U.  Tke  IngtUxUion  of  various  Legal  Ceremonies^ — as, 

Sect.  I.  The  purification  of  the  camp,  by  the  removal  of  all 
unclean  persons  from  it,  and  the  trial  of  the  suspected  adul- 
teress by  the  waters  of  jealousy.  (Num.  v.) 

8scT.  3.  The  institution  of  the  Nazareate.  (vi.) 

8bct.  3.  An  account  of  the  oblations  made  to  the  tabemade 
by  the  princes  or  heads  of  tribes,  (rii.) 

SscT.  4.  The  consecration  of  the  Lerites.  (viii.) 

SxcT  6.  The  celebration  of  the  passover.  (ix.) 

SsGT.  6.  Regulations  concerning  the  moving  or  resting  of  the 
camp  of  brael  during  their  progress,  (x.) 
pAirr  111.  The  History  of  their  Journey  from  Mount  Sinai  to 

the  Land  of  Moab^  comprising  an  jSteeount  of  their  Right 

Marmurings  in  the  Way. 

SscT.  1.  The  first  Murmuring  of  the  People  on  account  of 
the  length  of  the  vayg  which  was  punished  by  fire  at 
Tabcrah.  (xl  1—8.) 

8scT.  3.  Their  Loathing  of  Manna,  and  Murmuring  for 
Flesh,  punished  by  the  sending  of  quails  and  a  pestilence. 
(xL  4—35.) 

8scT.  3.  The  Murmuring  of  Aaron  and  Miriam  at  Moses, 
for  whidi  Miriam  was  smitten  with  a  leprosy,  but  was  healed 
at  the  intercession  of  Moses,  (xii.) 

Sect.  4.  The  instructions  given  to  the  spies  who  were  sent  to 
explore  the  promised  land,  and  their  *<evil  report"  of  it 
(xiii.)  The  Murmuring  of  the  People  at  JTadeth-JSamea  / 
for  which  all  of  them,  who  were  twenty  years  old  and  up- 
ward, were  deprived  of  entering  into  Canaan :  and  the  men 
that  brought  up  **  the  evil  report  of  the  land  died  by  the 
plague,"  excepting  Joshua  and  Caleb.  In  ch.  xv.  some  or- 
dinances are  given  for  conducting  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

8scT.  5.  The  Murmuring  and  JRebelUon  of  Korah,  Dathan, 
and  Abiram,  and  their  followers,  with  their  punishment. 
(xvL  1—40.) 

BscT.  6.  The  Murmuring  of  the  People  against  Moses  and 
JSaron,  on  account  of  thur  preceding  judgment,  and  their 
punishment,  with  Aaron's  intercession  for  them.*  (xvL  41 

t  Reeves's  edition  of  the  Bible,  vol.  i*.  on  Nam.  H.  2. 

»  Pyle'8  Paraphrase,  dec.  on  the  Old  TesU  vol.  ii.  p.  150. 

■  In  Aaron  maUnfr  intercesston  lor  the  rebel  Israelites,  we  behold  a 
Ihraly  tjrpe  of  Jeans  Christ,  who  is  a  merciful  andfait/^tU  hUh-fristt,  in 
gMngs  pertaining  to  Qod,  to  make  intereeasion/or  the  sino  ^  the  people. 
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-«-60.)  The  nunculous  budding  of  Aaron's  rod  among  tho 
rods  of  the  tribes,  as  a  confirmation  of  his  priesthood,  and 
as  a  monument  against  the  rebels  (xvii.) ;  which  was  suc- 
ceeded by  some  directions  concerning  the  dignity  and  supe- 
riority of  the  priestly  office  over  that  of  the  Levites,  and 
respecting  the  maintenance  of  both  (xviii.),  together  with 
regulations  concerning  the  water  of  sepantion  made  with 
the  ashes  of  a  red  heifer,  and  its  use  for  the  purification  of 
those  who  were  unclean,  (xix.) 

Sect.  7.  Their  Murmuring  in  the  Desert  of  Zinfor  fFater, 
the  unbelief  of  Moses,  the  perfidy  of  the  Edomites,  and 
Aaron's  death,  (xx.) 

SxcT.  8.  Their  Murmuring,  as  **  they  Journeyed  to  compass 
the  land  of  Edom,"  when  **  the  soul  of  the  people  was  dis* 
couraged  because  of  the  length  of  the  way,"  and  also  their 
loathing  of  manna,  by  them  contemptuously  termed  **  light 
bread,"  for  which  they  were  punished  with  fiery  serpents, 
but  on  repentance  were  healed  by  looking  at  a  brazen  ser^ 
pent  (xxi.) 

Part  IV.  A  History  of  the  Transactions  which  took  place 
in  the  Plains  of  Moab  (xxii. — ^zxxvi.) ;  including, 

SicT.  1.  The  machinations  of  their  enemies  against  them,  their 
frustration,  and  the  prophecies  of  Balaam  respecting  the 
Jews  and  their  enemies,^  the  ensnaring  of  the  Israelites  to 
conmiit  idolatry  by  the  Moabites,  with  their  consequent 
punishment  (xxiL— xxv.) 

SscT.  3.  A  second  enumeration  of  the  people  (xxvi.)  ;  in 
which  are  displayed  "the  singular  providence  of  Crod,  and 
the  further  accompUshment  of  his  promise  to  the  patriarchs, 
in  multiplying  the  people  of  Israel  so  exceedingly,  that  in 
all  the  tribes  there  were  only  61,020  men"  less  than  at  the 
first  census,*  **  notwithstandmg  the  whole  of  that  murmuring 
generation"  (with  the  exception  of  Joshua,  Caleb,  and  a 
few  others)  "perished  in  the  wiidemess."^ 

8scT.  3.  The  remaining  chapters  relate  the  appointment  of 
Joshua  to  be  the  successor  of  Moses,  and  various  regula- 
tions concerning  sacrifices,  and  the  partition  of  the  pro- 
mised land,  (xxvii. — xxxvi.)  The  thirty-third  chapter  con- 
tains a  recapitulation  of  the  several  stages  of  the  joumey- 
ings  of  the  Israelites.  As  the  best  elucidation  of  this  subject, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  accompanying  Map,  together 
with  the  table  on  the  following  psge. 

(Heb.  ii.  17.)  "Does  not  He,  while  the  pestilence  of  sin  is  rajdng  in  the 
world  at  large,  or  in  the  bodies  of  individuals,  stand  between  as  and  sin 
with  the  incense  of  his  intercesston,  and  the  ofleriog  of  his  blood,  and 
make  an  atonement  and  stay  the  plague,  and  death  eternal,  to  all  who  have 
a  lively  fiiith  in  Himi  He  ie  able  to  save  them  unto  the  uttermost  that 
come  unto  God  by  him,  seeing  he  ever  Uvethto  metke  intercession  for  them. 
(Heb.  vii.  25.)"  Plumptre's  Popular  Commentary  on  the  Bible,  voL  i. 
p.  263. 

*  On  the  accomplishment  of  all  these  prophecies  delirered  by  Balaam, 
consult  Bishop  Newton's  Dissertations,  toI.  i.  diss.  v.  and  tlie  Dissertation 
sur  les  Proph^ties  de  Balaam,  in  the  Bible  de  Vence,  torn.  iii.  pp.  274— 313. 
"Though  CSod  had  probably  rejected  Balaam  as  an  apostate  prophet,  he 
deigned  to  employ  bim  on  this  aignal  occsjsion  as  the  herald  or  the  divine 
oracles;  to  illustrate  the  impotcncy  of  the  heathen  arts,  and  to  demonstrate 
the  power  and  foreknowledge  of  the  Divine  Spirit. ".(Bp.  Gray.)  Bishop 
Butler  has  a  fine  discourse  on  the  character  of  Balaam,  Worka^  toL  L 
serm.  vii. 

>  Roberts's  Clavis  Bibliornm,  p.  26.  The  following  comparative  state* 
ment  will  Aow  how  much  some  of  the  tribes  had  increoaei^  and  others 
had  dimiTUoked,  «ace  the  first  enoxneration : — 


Reuben 

Simeon 

Gad 

Judah 

Issachar 

Zebulon 

Manasseh 

Ephralm 

Benjamin 

Dan 

Asber 

Naphtall 


Ch.». 
46,600 
60,300 
45,680 
74,600 
64,400 
67,400 
32,200 
40.600 
36,400 
62.700 
41,600 
63,400 


Total  603,660 


Ch.jrxvl. 
43,730 
22,200 
40,600 
78,600 
64,300 
60,600 
62,700 
32,600 
45,600 
64.400 
&3,400 
46,400 

601,730 


^770  decrease 

37,100  deer  east 
5,160  decrease 
1,900  increase 
9,900  increase 
3,100  increase 

90,500  increase 
8,000  decrease 

10,200  increase 
1,700  increase 

11,900  increase 
8,000  decrease 


1,820 


decrease  on  the 
whole  in  3  years. 

Decrease  in  all  61,020.    Increase  in  all  69,020 
Ch.  iii.  Ch.  xxvi. 

Levites  22,300  23,300  Incresse  1,000 

Ut.  Reeves's  edition  of  Che  Bible  with  Notes,  on  Ntun.  Xxvi.  02. 
Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Noul  xxvi.  61. 
•  Roberts's  Clavis  BibUonmi,  p.  96.  f  4, 
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ANALYSIS  OP  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 


[PiJiT  V.  Chap,  1 


TABLB  OF  THI  STATIONS  OF  THB  I8RAEUTB8  UX  TBX 
WlLDERinESS.l  .  . 

iFromDr.  HaieB't  Andlgtit  qf  Chronotogy,  Vol  I. pp.3d5-~i00.'> 


1. 

15. 

1.  Ramesea,  near  Cairo 

Exod.  zii. 

87. 

Numjcxxili.  3. 

2,  Succoth 

xii. 

37. 

xxxiii.  a 

3.  EtbafBtorAdsjerud 

4.  Pihahiroth,  or  Valley  of; 

Bedea                       .  s 

— ^  xiil. 

00. 

xxxiii.  6. 

xiv. 

L- 

xxxiU.  7. 

6.  Shur;— AlnMusa        ") 

6.  Desert    of    Shur,    or) 

- —  »7- 

22. 

xxxiu.  a 

Etham                       .S 

7.  Marah,-"  bitter"    waJ 
ters  healed               A 

xv. 

25. 

xxxlH.  a 

a  Elim.  Valley  of  Corondel 

— '—  xv. 

27. 

xxxiti.  9, 

9.  Encampment    by   the^ 

xxxiU.  10. 

2. 

15. 

10.  Desert  of  Sin,  Valley  of; 
Baharan     .               .^ 
Manna,  for  forty  yean 

— ^  xvi. 

1. 

xxxiii.  11. 

xvi. 

13. 

Quails,  for  a  day  . 

xvi. 

35. 

Sabbath    renewed,  or; 
revived      .       .       .\ 

—  xvi. 

23. 

11.  Dopkah.   .       .       . 

xxxfii.12. 

12.  Aluth    .... 

xxxiii,  la 

la  Rephidim 

xvU. 

1. 

xxxiii.  14. 

Water,  from  the  rock ; 
Mamah      .        .       .\ 

xvU. 

6! 

Amalekites  defeated 

xvH. 

la 

Jethro's  visit 

—  xvlii. 

5. 

14.  Mount  Binai,  or  Horeb 

xvill. 

25. 

3. 

15. 

xlx. 

1. 

zxxULlS. 

— f-   XX. 

I. 

The  Covenant  made    . 

:  ixiv. 

7. 

The  Golden  Calf    . 

xxxil. 

.1^ 

Neh.  ix. 

** 

6. 

The  Covenant  renewed 

ExDa.xxxiv. 

27. 

The    first  Muster,  or; 
Numbering              .  S 

xxxvUI.26. 

I. 

1. 

The  Tabernacle  erected 

xL 

17. 

Aaron  consecrated  and  ; 
his  sons     .       .       .) 

Lev.  vUL 

6. 

1. 

8. 

ix. 

1. 

1. 

14. 

The  second  Passover  . 

Num.  Ix. 

6. 

2. 

1. 

The  second  Muster 

1. 

a 

Nadab  and  Abihu  de- ; 
stroyed      .       .       .\ 

liL 

Lev.  X. 

\\ 

2. 

20. 

15.  Desert  of  Paran      . 

Num.  X. 

12. 

16.  Taberah               .       . 

X. 

33. 

Murmuring  of  the  peo- ; 

xi. 

3. 

xL 

84.? 

Tophel      .       .       ^ 

jajdU.16. 

Deuti. 

lO 

Quails,  for  a  month  . 

Plague  of  the  People   . 
Council  of  LXX.  ap- ; 
pointed      .       .       .\ 

18.  Hueroth         .       . 

Num.xl. 
Deut  i. 

11 

xxxiU.17. 

Miriam's  Leprosy 

Numuxll. 

la' 

5. 

19.  Kadesh  Barnea,in  Kith- ) 
mah,    or    "the  De-> 

Num.  xii. 

xr^il. 

16.; 

xxxiiLia 

sert"  of  Sin,  or  Paran  ) 

Twelve  Spies  sent  . 

xiU. 

2. 

7. 

6. 

Their  return 

xlil. 

26. 

The  people  rebel    . 

xiv. 

2. 

Sentenced  to  wander; 
forty  years               .  ] 

xiv. 

33  } 

^( 

xxxiL 

ia> 

Ten  of  the  Spies  de- ; 

stroyed     .               A 

The  People  deleated  by  / 

xiv. 

37. 

xiv. 

45. 

the  Amalekites        .  S 

Rebellion  of  Korah,  Ac. 

xvi. 

1. 

Budding  of  Aaron's  Rod 

xvil. 

10. 

20.  Rinunon  Pares 

xxxiii.  19. 

21.  Libnah,orLeban 

Deut.L 

I. 

xxxiii.  20. 

22.  Rissah     . 

-7-  xxxlll.  21. 

23.  Kehelathah  .       .       . 

xxxiii.  22. 

24.  Mount  Shapbar 

xxxiii.  23. 

25.  Baradath.  or 

xxxiii.  24. 

Hazar  Addar,  or  Adar 

Num.  xxxiT. 

i\ 

Josh.  XV. 

25.  Makeloth      .       . 

xxxiii.  25. 

27.  Tahath     .       .       . 

xxxiii.  26. 

2a  Taralh  .... 

xxxiii.  27. 

29.  Mitcah     . 

xxxlll.  2a 

aOi  Hashmonah,  or 

xxxiii.  29. 

Azmon,  or  SelODonab  . 

Nuin.xx. 
Josh.  zv.  • 

.4.S 

31.  Beeroth   . 

Deut-x. 

6. 

32.  Moseroth,  or  Mosera  . 

xxxlll.  30. 

33.  Benejaakan,  or  Ban'ea 

xxxiii.  31 

34.  Horhagidgad,  or 
Gudfodah     . 

X. 

7. 

xxxiii.  32. 

35.  Jotbaiha,  or 

xxitti.«i. 

—  U. 

i.\ 

IKingsix. 

36.  Ebrona 

xxxlH.34. 

37.  Ezion  Geber,  or 

xxxiii.  35. 

Dizahab   .       .       . 

Deut  5. 

1. 

1. 

38.  Kadesh  Bamea  again, ; 
after  38  years    .       -S 
Miriam's  Death 

il. 

14. 

xxxai.36. 

Num.  XX. 

1. 

in  the  Bible  de  Vence,  torn.  111.  pp.  366—406.  there  Is  an  elaborate  Geo- 
fhlcal  Dissertation  sur  les  jOit  Stations  dea  IsraelUea. 


T. 

M. 

!>. 

Water  from  the  rock ; 

Meribah    .               .S 

Moses  and  Aaron  offend 

Num.  XX. 

XX. 

la 

12.; 

xxvll. 

39.  Mount  Hor,  or  Seir,  on  ; 
the  edge  of  Edom    .\ 
Aaron's  Death 

XX. 

22. 

Num.  xxxiii.  37 

XX. 

23. 

xxxiii.  38L 

40 

5. 

King  Arad  attacks  the  ; 

Israelites  .        .        A 

40.  KibrothHatataavahfOr; 

xxL 

Deutl. 

1. 
L 

Tophel,  again    .       .  ] 

nah,  again 
The  People  bitten  by 

x»m.  41 

- 

fiery  Serpents  .       .  S 

The    Brazen   Serpent; 
erected     •       .       . '  i 

Num.  xxL 

.   ®- 

V 

42.  Punon 

xxxiii.  42L 

43.  Oboth  .... 

xxL 

10. 

xxxiu.  4a 

44.  Jim,  or  Jie  Abarim  in  ; 

xxxiiL44 

the  border  of  Moab  . 

45.  The  valley  and  brook  ; 

xxi. 

12. 

Zered       .       .       A 

Deut.  ii. 

la 

46.  Amon 

Num.  xxi. 

12. 

47.  Beer,  or  Beer  Elim     . 

xxi. 

Isaiah  XV. 

16. 

a 

4aJahiix       .       , 

Num.  xxi. 

2a 

49.  Hpdhbnn 

xxi. 

24. 

Silum  defeated 

60.  Jar^Kftr  .... 

xxi. 

82. 

51.  Bir,M        .        .        .     - 

xxi. 

3a 

Oil  .iea^Qicd . 

82.  DjhDn  f^ai] 

Sa  All, inn  OibktWiE        . 

Ezek.vl. 

14. 

xxxHI.  45. 

54.  M^tMntih. 

Num.  xxi 

la 

xxxiii.  46w 

56.  Kibiiifl        ,       ,       . 

xxi. 

19. 

56.  BhLJiJifh     •        ,        . 
67.  Pt-igfiU  ,        .        ,        . 
6a  AbQrim    . 

xxi. 

xxi. 

19. 
20l 

69.  SliJiUui,  or  Abel  Sliit-; 
Um    .        .        .        A 
In  the  Plains  of  Moab 

Num.  XXV. 

\.i 

xxxW.  47. 

Josh.  III. 

^^—  xsdlL  4S. 

Idolatrv  of  Baal  Poor  . 
The  third  Muster. 

Num.  XXV. 

a 

XXV. 

17. 

xxvl. 

2. 

40. 

11. 

1. 

Last  exhortation  of  Moses 

Deut.  i. 

2. 

40. 

12. 

1. 

Joshua  appointed  his; 
successor .              .  > 

Num.  xxvil. 

la 

Deut  xxxlv. 

9. 

Death  of  Moses 

xxxlv. 

5. 

A  Month's  Monraftij   . 
60.  Joshua  sends  two  Spies 

xxxlv. 

8. 

41. 

1. 

1. 

Josh.  il. 

1. 

41. 

1. 

10. 

Passage  of  the  river; 
Jordan      .               .\ 

Iv. 

29. 

VII.  Few  passages  in  the  Pentateuch  have  more  exercised 
the  ingenuity  of  biblical  critics,  than  the  Book  of  the  Wars  of 
tlie  Lord  mentioned  in  Num.  xxi.  14.  Aben-Ezra,  Hottin- 
ger,  and  others,  are  of  opinion  that  it  refers  to  this  book  of 
3ie  Pentateuch,  because  in  it  are  related  various  battles  of  the 
Israelites  with  the  Amorites :  Hezelius,  and  after  him  Mi- 
chaelis,  think  it  was  an  Amoritish  writing,  containing  tri- 
umphal sonffs  in  honour  of  the  victories  obtained  by  Sihon 
king  of  the  Amorites^  from  which  Moses  cited  the  words  that 
immediately  follow,  Fonseca  and  some  others  refer  it  to  the 
book  of  Judges.  Le  Clerc  understands  it  of  the  wars  of  the 
Israelites,  who  fought  under  the  direction  of  Jehovah,  and, 
instead  of  book,  he  translates  it,  with  most  of  the  Jewish 
doctors,  narraiion  ,•  and  proposes  to  render  the  verse  thus : — 
"  Wherefore,  in  the  narration  of  the  wars  of  the  Lord,  there 
is  (or  shall  be)  mention  of  what  he  did  in  the  Red  Sea,  and 
in  the  brooks  of  Amon." — Lastly,  Dr.  Lightfoot  considers 
this  book  to  have  been  some  book  of  remembrances  and  direc- 
tions written  by  Moses  for  Joshua^s .  private  instruction,  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  wars  af\er  his  decease.  (See  £xod. 
xvii.  14—16.)  This  opinion  appears  to  us  the  most  simple, 
and  is,  in  all  probability,  the  true  one. 


SECTION  VL 


ON  THE  BOOK  OF  DEUTERONOMV. 


I.  Title,  date,  and  chronology,'^!!.  Scope. — HI.  PredicHono 
of  the  Metoiah. — IV.  Syi^opoit  of  content: — V.  Oboervor 
tion^-^Tabie  or  harmony  of  the  Motaic  law, 

I.  The  Jews  call  this  fifUi  book  of  Moses  ffi-ann  n^K 
(al^h  HflD^saRiM),  that  is,  ^^Theoeea^  ihewords^'*^  because  the 
original  commences  with*  these  words :  by  some  rabbins  it  is 
called  nnm  rurD  {m^bkch  torch),  or  the  repetition  of  the  law^ 
while  others  term  it  -vdd  nvi3in  TsfPHeR  tukhhuth),  or  the 
Book  ofEmoofa,  on  account  of  the  numerous  reproofs  of  the 
Israelites  by  Moses.  The  Greeks  and  Latins  respectively 
call  it  aETTEPONOMJON,  Deutenmomium  (whence  our 
English  title  Deuteronomy  is  derived),  that  is  to  say,  the 
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second  law  \i^Kfrtfot  Noftof ),  because  it  containe  a  second  state- 
ment of  the  laws  which  Moaes  had  formerly  promulgated  to 
the  Israelites.  From  a  comparison  of  Deut.  i.  5.  with  xxxiv. 
1.  it  appears  to  have  beeo  writteo  by  Moses  on  the  plains  of 
Moab,  a  short  time  before  his  death ;  and  this  circumstance 
will  aooount  for  that  affectionate  earnestness  with  which  he 
addresses  the  Israelites.  The  period  of  time  comprised  in  thib 
book  is  five  lunar  weeks,  or,  according  to  some  cnronologers, 
about  two  months,  viz.  from  tl^e  first  day  of  the  eleyenth 
monUi  of  the  fortieth  year  after  the  exodus  of  Israel  from 
Egypt,  to  the  eleventh  day  of  the  twelfth  month  of  the  same 
year,  a.  m.  2553,  b.  c.  1451.  From  the  account  of  Moses's 
death  recorded  in  the  thirty-fourth  chapter  of  this  book,  and 
the  insertion  of  some  explanatory  words  in  other  parts  of 
Deuteronomy,  it  has  been  insinuated  that  Moses  could  not 
have  been  its  author :  but  the  following  remark  will  clearly 
prove  this  notion  to  be  unfounded.  The  words  of  Moses  (as 
we  have  alieady  had  occasion  to  remark)  evidently  conclude 
with  the  thirty-third  chapter :  the  thirty-fourth  wad  added  to 
complete  the  history,  the  first  eight  verses  probably  imme- 
diately "dfiet  his  death  by  his  successor  Joshua,  the  last  four 
by  some  later  writer,  probably  Samuel  or  Ezra,  or  some  pro- 
pnet  that  succeeded  Samuel.  Another  and  equally  satisfac- 
tory solution  of  this  difficulty  is  the  following ;  viz.  that  what 
now  forms  the  kui  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  was  formerly  the 
first  of  Joshua,  but  was  removed  thence,  and  joined  to  Deu- 
teronomy by  way  of  supplement.  This  opmion  will  not 
appear  improbable,  when  it  is  considered'  that  sections  and 
other  divisions,  as  well  as  points  and  pauses,  were  invented 
long  since  these  books  were  written:  tor,  in  those  early  ages 
several  books  were  connected  together,  and  followed  each 
other  on  the  same  roll.  The  beginning  of  one  book  mieht, 
therefore,  be  easily  transferred  to  the  end  of  another,  ana  in 
process  of  time  be  considered  as  its  real  conclusion,  as  in  the 
case  of  Deuteronomy ;  especially  as  the  supplemental  chapter 
contains  an  account  of  the  last  transactions  and  death  of  the 
great  author  of  the  Pentateuch.* 

II.  The  Scope  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  is,  to  repeat  to 
the  Israelites,  before  Moses  left  them,  the  chief  laws  of  God 
which  had  been  given  to  them ;  that  those  who  were  not  bom 
at  the  time  when  they  were  originally  delivered,  or  were  in- 
capable of  understanding  them,  might  be  instructed  in  these 
laws,  and  excited  to  attend  to  them,  and,  consequently,  be 
better  prepared  for  the  promised  land  upon  which  they  were 
enteringr.  With  this  view  the  sacred  historian  recapitulates 
the  various  mercies  which  God  had  bestowed  upon  tnem  and 
their  forefathers,  from  their  departure  out  of  Egypt ;  the  vic- 
tories which  by  divine  assistance  they  had  obtained  over  their 
enemies ;  their  rebellion,  ingratitude,  and  chastisements.  The 
moral,  ceremonial,  and  judicial  laws  are  repeated  with  addi- 
tions and  explanations ;  and  the  people  are  urged  to  obedience 
10  the  most  affectionate  manner,  from  the  consideration  of  the 
endearing  promises  made  to  them  by  God,  which  he  would 
assuredly  perform,  if  they  did  not  nustrate  his  designs  of 
meroy  by  their  own  wilful  obstinacy.  That  no  person  nusht 
ther^iler  plead  ignorance  of  the  divine  law,  he  commanded 
that  it  should  be  read  to  all  the  people  at  the  end  of  every 
seventh  year;  and  concluded  his  ministerial  labours  amone 
the  Israelites  by  a  most  admirable  ode,  which  he  commanded 
every  one  to  learn,  and  by  giving  his  prophetic  benediction 
to  the  twelve  tribc«. 

III.  This  book  contains  only  one  Pbophkct  relative  to 
THE  Messiah,  viz.  Deut.  xviii.  15.  18,  19.,  which  was  ful- 
filled fifteen  hundred  years  after  it  had  been  delivered,  and  is 
expressly  applied  to  Jesus  Christ  in  Acts  iii.  29,  33.  and  vii. 
37.  ;<  it  also  comprises  several  very  remarkable  predictions 
relative  to  the  Israelites,  some  of  which  are  fulfilled  before 
our  eyes.  **  These  prophecies,"  it  has  been  justly  remarked,* 
'*  become  more  numeipus  and  distinct  towards  the  close  of 
his  life.  His  denunciations  with  respect  to  the  future  state 
of  tiie  Israelites ;  the  sufferings,  the  dispersions,  and  the  de- 
vastations to  which  they  were  to  be  suoject ;  the  prophetic 
blessings  which  he  pronounced  on  the  different  tribes  by 
name ;  the  clear  foresight  which  he  had  of  the  rapid  victories 
of  their  invaders,  and  of  the  extreme  miseries  which  they 
were  to  experience  when  besieged;  his  express  predictions 
relating  to  the  future  condition  of  the  Jews,  which  we  see 

«  Alexander's  Hebrew  sod  English  PenCateaeb,  cite,  by  Dr.  Clarke  on 
Dfut  xxziT.,  who  is  of  opiaioD  that  this  chapter  should  consUtute  the  first 
chapter  of  the  book  of  Joshua. 

•  Oo  the  accomplishmeot  of  this  rredctkn.  see  Vol.  t  ch.  I.  Sec.  11.  App. 
Bmhop  N«wtoo's  Sixth  Dissertation,  ami  Dr.  Jortbi's  Remarks  on  Ecdesl* 
astical  Histonr,  rol.  i.  pp.  130—149.  edit.  ITtiB. 

•  07  Mr.  Hewlett  lutfod.  to  Dent  in  toL  L  of  Jila  Commentaij  oo  the 
Bible,  4io  edit 


accomplished  in  the  present  day :— all  the»e  circumstances, 
when  united,  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  truth  and  authen-  * 
ticity  of  this  sacred  book,  and  present  to  our  minds  a  memo- 
rable instance  of  the  divine  jusuce." 

IV.  The  Jews  divide  this  book  into  ten  paraschioth  or 
chapters :  in  our  Bibles  it  consists  of  thirty-four  chapters,  the 
contents  of  which  may  be  arranged  under  the  four  toUowing 
heads:— 

Part  I.  jSI  Repetition  of  the  History  related  «t  the  preceding 
Books;  comprising. 

Sect.  1.  A  relation  of  the  events  that  took  place  in  the  wilder- 
^    neat,  from  their  leaving  Mount  Horab  until  their  arrival  at 

Kadesh.  (Deut  i.) 
Sect.  2.  Their  jouney  from  Kadesh  till  diey  came  to  the  fauid 
of  the  Amorites,  and  the  defeat  of  Sihon  their  king,  and  of 
Og  king  of  Bashan,  together  with  the  division  of  their  tern- 
tones  among  the  tribes  ef  Reuben  and  Gad  and  the  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh.  (ii.  iii.) 
8scT.  3.  An  exhortation  to  obey  the  divine  law,  and  to  avoid 
idolatiy,  founded  on  their  past  experience  of  the  goodneas 
of  God.  (iv.) 
Past  II.  Ji  RepiBtitkn  of  the  Mbral^  Ceremonial^  and  Judicial 
Lawf  containing, 

8xcT.  1.  «4  Repetition  of  the  Moral  Lav  or  Ten  Command- 
mento  (v.  1 — 22.)  and  its  efl^t  upon  the  people  of  Israel 
(v.  22 — 33.)  ; — an  exposition  of  the  Jirot  commandment, 
with  an  exhortation  to  love  God  with  all  their  hearts  (vi.^  ; 
—an  exposition  of  the  oecond  commandment  against  idoui- 
tiy,  prohibiting  any  intercourse  with  the  idolatrous  nations^ 
and  enjoining  the  extirpation  of  the  Canaanites  and  every 
vestige  of  their  idolatiy  (vii.) ; — strong  motives  to  obedi- 
ence, arising  from  a  review  of  their  past  mercies,  and  from 
the  consideration  that  Jehovah  was  about  to  coniduct  them 
into  the  promised  land,  not  on  account  of  their  own  right- 
eousness, but  of  his  great  mercy.  (viiL  ix.  x.  xi.) 
Sect.  2.  A  Repetition  of  the  Ceremonial  Law  (xii — ^xvi^  ; 
— «  command  to  abolish  all  idolatry,  and  regulationB  for  the 
worship  of  God  (xii.) ;— laws  against  false  prophets,  and 
idolatrous  cities  (xiii.)  ; — ^prohibition  against  disBgoring 
themselves  in  mourning  (xiv.  1,  2.)  }— a  recapitulation  oi 
the  law  concerning  clean  and  unclean  animals  (xiv.  8 — ^21.), 
*-aiid  the  payment  of  tithes  to  the  Levites  (xiv.  22—29.)  ; 
—regulations  concerning  the  year  of  release  (xv.) ; — con- 
cerning the  stated  annual  feasts,  the  Passover,  Pentecost, 
and  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (xvL  1 — 17.) ; — ^the  election  of 
judges,  and  administration  of  justice  (xvi  18 — ^20.)  ; — a 
prohibition  against  planting  groves  or  setting  up  idols  near 
the  altar  of  God.  (xvi.  21,  22.) 
BsGT.  8.  A  Repetition  and  Expoeition  of  the  Judicial  Lav 
(xvii^— xxvL)  ;— a  command  to  put  idolaters  to  death,  regu- 
lationB for  determining  di£Scult  controversies,  and  concern- 
ing the  election  and  qualificationB  of  a  king  (xvii.)  ; — ^the 
maintenance  of  the  priests  an^  Levites  (xviii  1 — 8.)  ; — 
cautions  against  following  the  abominations  of  the  Gentile 
nations,  especially  divination  (xviii.  9 — 14.)  ; — a  prediction 
relative  to  the  great  prophet  that  should  arise  (xviiL  15 — 
19.) ;— criteria  for  distinguiBhing  falae  prophets  from  true 
ones  (xviii.  20 — ^22.)  ; — ^laws  relative  to  the  cities  of  refugs 
(xix.  1— lO.V  the  treatment  of  munleren  (xix.  11-^13.), 
and  the  evidence  of  witnesses  (xix.  16—21.)  ; — laws  con- 
cerning war  and  the  treatment  of  the  CanaaniteB  (xx.)  ; — the 
expiation  of  uncertain  murder,  marriage  with  captives, 
lights  of  the  finrtpboni,  pumshment  of  a  disobedient  son, 
dec.  (xxL)  ;— regulations  concerning  things  lost  or  Btrayed, 
the  distinguishing  of  the  aexes  by  their  apparel,  punishment 
of  adultery,  Ac  (xxii)  ; — who  may  or  may  not  enter  into 
the  congregation — ^prohibition  against  all  uncleanness— 
regulations  concerning  usuiy,  vows,  and  trespasses  (xxiii.) ; 
-—of  divorces,  the  pririleges  of  newly  married  men,  pledges, 
manstealing,  wages,  the  execution  of  justice,  and  gleanings 
(xxiv.)  ;-— concerning  lawsuits  and  punishments,  weights 
and  meaaures,  Sec  (xxv.)  ; — ceremonies  to  be  obeerved  in 
ofiering  first-fruitB  (xxvi.  I — 16.) ; — ^the  covenant  between 
God  and  the  IsraeliteB.  (xxvi  16 — 19.) 
Part  III.  The  Confirmation  of  the  Law  ;  for  which  purpotfi 
the  law  woe  to  oe  written  on  stones,  and  setup  on  Mount 
Ebai,  (xxvii.)  *, — prophetic  promises  to  the  ooedient,  and 
curses  against  the  aisooedieni  (xxviii.)  ;^— ^m  exhortation  to 
obedience  from  a  review  of  their  pasi  mercies,  and  to  dedicate 

«  On  the  prophecies  eontalnedln  this  chapter,  see  Bishop  Newton,  vol  I 
diss.  vii. 
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thenuehea  and  their  posterity  to  God  (xxiz.)  ;-^-promiaea  of 
parcbn  to  the  repentant  (xxz.  1 — 14.)  ; — good  and  evil  ut 
before  them,  (xxx.  16—20.) 

Part  IV.  The  Personal  History  of  Moue^  until  his  Death  ; 
containing, 

Sect.  1.  His  appointment  of  Joshoa  to  be  his  sucoeaeor  (xxxL 
1 — 8.) ; — and  his  delivery  of  a  copy  of  the  law  to  the  priests, 
to  be  deposited  in  the  ark,  and  publicly  read  every  seventh 
year  (xxzi.  9-^14.)  ; — a  solemn  charge  given  to  Joshua, 
Ac  (xxxi.  15-r.27.) 
Sect.  2.  The  people  convened  to  hear  the  prophetical  and  his- 
torical ode  01  Moses  (xxzL  28 — 30.),  which  occupies  nearly 
the  whole  of  chapter  xxxii. 
Sect.  3.  His  prophetic  blessing  of  the  twelve  tribes,  and  their 
peculiar  felicity  and  privilege  in  having  Jehovah  for  their 
God  and  protector.  (xxxiiL) 
Sect.  4.  The  death  and  burial  of  Moses,  (xxxiv.) 
y.  '*  The  book  of  Deuteronomy  and  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews contain  the  best  comment  on  the  nature,  design,  and 
use  of  the  law  :  the  former  may  be  considered  as  an  evan- 
ffelical  commentary  on  the  four  preceding  books,  in  which 
Sie  spiritual  reference  and  signification  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  law  are  given,  and  nven  in  such  a  manner  as  none 
could  ffive,  who  had  not  a  clear  discovery  of  the  glory  which 
was  tol>e  revealed.    It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  very  few 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  can  be  read  with 
greater  profit  by  the  genuine  Chrisuan  than  the  book  of  Deu- 
teronomy."* 

The  prophetic  ode  of  Moses  is  one  of  the  noblest  composi- 
tions in  the  sacred  volume ;  it  contains  a  justification  on  the 
part  of  God  against  the  Israelites,  and  an  explanation  of  the 
nature  and  design  of  the  divine  judgments.  The  exordium. 
Bishop  Lowth  remarks,  is  singularly  magnificent :  the  plan 
and  conduct  of  the  poem  is  just  and  natural,  and  well  accom- 
modated to  the  subject,  for  it  is  almost  in  the  order  of  an  his- 
torical narration.  It  embraces  a  variety  of  subjects  and  sen- 
timents ;  it  displays  the  truth  and  jusUce  of  God ;  his  pater- 
nal love,  and  his  unfailing  tenderness  to  his  chosen  people ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  their  ungrateful  and  contumacious 
spirit. — ^The  ardour  of  die  divine  indignation,  and  the  heavy 
denunciations  of  vengeance,  are  afterwards  expressed  in  a 
remarkable  personification,  which  is  not  to  be  paralleled  from 
all  the  choicest  treasures  of  the  muses.  The  fervour  of 
wrath  is  however  tempered  with  the  mildest  beams  of  lenity 
and  mercy,  and  ends  at  last  in  promises  and  consolation.  The 
subject  and  style  of  this  poem  bear  so  exact  a  resemblance  to 
the  prophetic  as  well  as  to  the  lyric  compositions  of  the  He- 
brews, that  it  unites  all  the  force,  energy,  and  boldness  of  the 
latter,  with  the  exquisite  variety  and  grandeur  of  the  former.^ 
The  following  useful  Table  or  Harmony  of  the  entire 
Jewish  law,  digested  into  proper  heads,  with  references  to 
the  several  parts  of  the  Pentateuch  where  the  respective  laws 
occur,  will  assist  the  Bible  student  in  investigating  the  tenor 
and  design  of  the  Mosaic  Institutes,  and  also  facilitate  his 
references  to  every  part  of  them.  It  is  copied  from  Mr.  Wil- 
son's **  Archaeological  Dictionary,"  article  Law  ;  where  it  is 
stated  to  be  *'  taken  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Library  of  St. 
John  Baptist's  College"  (Oxford),  "given  by  Archbishop 
Laud,"  and  probably  either  compiled  by  him  or  by  his  direc- 
tion. It  is  divided  into  three  classes,  exhibiting  the  Moral, 
Ceremonial,  and  Political  Law. 

I'hi  First  Class. 

The  Moral  Lav  vritten  on  the  Tvo  Tableo,  containing'  the 
Ten  Conunandmento. 


The  first  Table,  which  Includes 
The  First  Commandment,  . 

The  Second  Commandment,  . 

The  Third  Commandment, 

The  Fourth  Commandment,    . 

The  second  Table,  hicluding 
The  Fifth  Commandment,    . 
The  Sixth  Commandment, 
The  SeTonth  Commandment,     . 
The  Eighth  Commandment,     . 
The  Ninth  Commandment, 
Tlie  Tenth  Commandment, 
The  gum  of  both  tables, 


The  Second  Class. 

The  Ceremonial  Law  may  be  fitly  reduced  to  the  foUtm/mg 
Heads  t  vix. 

L«Tltle. 
cliap. 


Of  the  hol  J  place. 

Of  the  matter  and  structure  of  the  \  m,-^\ 

tabemaclo, (  m^ 

Of  the  instrumenU  of  the  same ;  viz. 

The  laver  of  brass,     .       .       .       .         3Cl 

The  altar  of  boml-offerinf,    .  ^. 

The  altar  of  incense,  ....         30, 

The  candlestick  of  pure  gold, 

Thetable  of  show-bread,   .       .       .      35,  i/<; 

Of  the  priests  and  their  vestmenU  for 

glory  and  beauty, 
Of  the  choosing  of  the  Levltes, . 
Of  the  priest's  office  in  general. 

Of  their  office  hi  teaching, 

Of  their  office  In  blessing,      . 

Of  their  office  in  offering,  which  func- 
tion largely  spreading  itself  Is  divided 
into  these  needs;  viz. 

What  the  sacrifices  ought  to  be,    . 

Of  the  continual  fire,  .... 

Of  the  manner  of  the  bumt'Oflerings, 
■of  the  pfsce-offerings, 


-of  the  sacrifices  accord- 


■X«4. 

L«Tlll«. 

Kub. 

Beat. 

•b.p. 

ebap. 

ekap. 

chap. 

20.  la 

c 

5,  6. 

20SOM. 

19.2S.ia 

—  ) 

? 

ao.  23. 

... 

6. 

a0.23.3l. 
31  36. 

19.23.26. 

- 

- 

20.  22. 

19. 



6. 

20. 

19. 

.. 

& 

20. 

V- 

_ 

6.23. 

20.22. 

_ 

5. 

20.23. 

19. 

— 

6. 

20. 

... 

6. 

19. 

— 

6. 

1  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  PreC  to  Deut  p.  il.  In  vol.  I.  of  his  Commentary. 
•  Bishop  Lowth's  Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  Lect  28.  atClM  bstfanlnft 
foL  it  pp.  866^  967.  of  Dr.  Gregory's  translation. 


ing  to  their  several  Icinds ;  viz. 

For  sin  committed  through  Ignorance 
of  the  law, 

For  sin  committed  through  Ignorance 
ofthefiu;!, 

For  sin  coumxitted  wittingly,  yet  not 
through  impiety,  .... 

The  special  law  of  sacrifices  for  sin, . 

Of  things  belongiiy  to  the  sacrifices^ 

Of  the  sbow-brew^^    .... 

Of  the  hunps, 

Of  the  sweet  incense. 

Of  the  use  of  onUnary  oblations,  where- 
of there  were  several  kinds  observed 
by  the  priests ;     .... 

Of  the  consecration  of  the  high-prlesU 
and  other  priests,     .... 

Of  the  consecrations  and  office  of  the 
Levites, 

Of  the  dwelUngs  of  the  LevHes^ 

Of  the  anointing  the  altar,  and  all  the 
fr— -^  "T  fh"  'abemacle, 

f>i  sacrifices, 

UfLiL,  ..  th-days*  sacrifice, 

or  tki«^  &•■'■  se  for  feast-^ys, 

wSiiirIt  V  *,  and  had  pecu- 

liar rii  e  ,  .  ed  Uito  these ;  vii. 

Of  truinpL't*,    .       ,       . 

Of  ka]eud«  «r  beginning  of  months^ 

or  111  IS   thriic  tiiQBi   solemn  feasU  In 


(- 


Of  the  feast  of  passover. 

Of  th  ''  pentecoat,  . 

Of  th  tabernacles,    . 

Of  th  .  blowing  the  trumpets, 

Of  th4  I'  I  r  ^1  expialk>n,  . 

Of  thi- fjisL-fruits,    .... 
OfUllirta, 

Of  friittH  ^riiwing  and  not  eaten  oi; 

Of  thi-:- rjil-^iburn,        .... 

Ofth^'i'-i^hiCjcalTear,  . 

Of  the  year  of  jubilee. 

Of  vows  hi  general,  i 

What  persons  ought  not  to  make  vows. 

What  things  cannot  be  vowed, 

Of  redemption  of  vows,     . 

Of  the  vows  of  the  Naxarttes, 

Of  the  laws  proper  for  the  priesU;  vis. 

Of  pollutions,      .... 

Of  the  high-prlesl's  mourning, 

Of  his  marriage, 

Of  the  mourning  of  the  ordinary  priest^ 

Of  tlieir  marriage,  .... 

Of  their  behig  forbid  the  use  of wlne,&c. 

Of  sanctified  meats, 

Of  the  office  of  the  Levites;  vis. 

Teaching, 

Offering, 

Other  promiscuous  ceremonial  laws;  vis 
Of  uncIeannesB  in  general, 
Of  uncleanness  In  meats ;  vis. 
Ofbkmd,      ....      6«n.lx 

Of  fat, 

Of  dead  carcasses,     .... 
Other  meats  and  dhrerse  living  crea 

tnres, 

Of  uncleanness  In  the  Issue  of  seed 

and  blood, 

In  the  dead  bodies  of  men,    . 

In  the  leprosy, 

Of  circumcision,    .       .       .Gen.xvii. 

Of  the  water  of  expiation. 

Of  the  mourning  of  the  Israelites, 

Of  mixtures, 

Of  thehr  garments  and  writing  the  law 

privately, 

Of  young  birds  not  to  be  taxen  with 

the  dam. 
Of  their  paddle  staves, 


27. 
Si. 


^K  30. 


09,  aa 

•33. 


12,13 'je. 

:sii. 


13.22.31 
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19.  10. 


22. 

6. 
6,7. 
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6. 
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19. 
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27. 
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21. 
81. 
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21. 
10. 
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3.7. 
17. 
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Thi  Tbibd  Class. 
The  PeUHcal  Lam* 


K.  &  The  iiM(lstnta  Is  th«  keeper 
of  the  precepts  of  both  TkbleSi  and  to 
have  respeet  to  human  society  :~tbere* 
i»re  the  political  biwsof  the  braeUiet 
are  referred  to  both  the  Tkbles,  and  are 
to  be  redoced  to  the  seToral  precepts 
of 

The  Moral  Law. 
laws  referred  to  the  first  Table,  namely, 

lat,  to  the   lat  and  ad  conunand- 

menta;  vis. 
Of  idotators  and  apostates, 
Of  abollshinf  idolatry,    . 
Of  diTiners  and  false  prophets, . 
Of  covenants  with  other  goda, 
24.  To  the  third  commaiidment ;  vis. 

Of  blasphemies. 

3d.  Tbtbe  fourth  commandment;  tIz. 

Of  brealdnf  the  aabbath, 

Political  kwa  referred  to  the  second 

table: 
Isl,  To  the  fifth  commandment,  viz. 

Of  mafistratea  and  their  authority, 

Of  the  power  of  fiuhera, 

2d.  To  the  sixth  commandment ;  viz. 

Of  capital  punishments,     . 

Of  wilful  murder,    .... 

Of  m«nBlau|[ht6r  unwittingly  commit' 

ted,  and  of  the  citiea  of  renige, 
Of  hemoua  injury,  .      -*       .       . 
Of  punishments  not  capital. 
Of  the  Uw  of  war,  .       . 
3d.  To  the  seventh  commandment ;  vis. 
Of  unlawful  marriagea, 
Offiamication, .  .^     . 

Of  whoredom,     .... 
Of  adulterv  and  jealousy, 
Of  copulation  against  nature, 
Of  divorcements,  .         .       *       . 


■xo«.     LavUle. 


23.34. 


31.  36. 


18.  30. 
21. 


21. 
21. 


22. 


ao. 

19720. 


20. 

it. 


la  20. 

19. 

21. 
19.  20. 
16.  SO. 


IB. 

15. 

3& 

35. 


TivmL 


13.   17. 
7.  12. 

1& 

7. 


21. 

21.  91. 
19. 

19.21.22. 

25. 

2B. 
20.  23. 

7.22: 
23. 
22. 


Other  matrimonial  btwi^ 

4th.  To  the  eighth  commandment ;  vis. 
Of  the        -^        "  - 


epunis 
bcnlege. 


Of  not  inj  urfng  strsngers. 

Of  not  defrauding  hirelingi^ 

Of  just  weights, 

Of  removing  the  land-mark, 

Ofbatgoocta,    .... 

Of  stray  cattlcu     .       .       .       . 

Of  corrupted  judgments. 

Of  fire  breaking  out  by  chance, 

Of  man-stealing, 

Of  the  fugitive  servant, 

Of  gathenng  fruita,  . 

Of  contracts;  viz. 

Borrowing,       .... 

Of  the  pledge,      .... 

Of  usury,  .... 

OfseUinj^ 


Joshua  vii. 


Ofthe  thing  lent,     . 

Of  a  thing  committed  to  be  kept, 

Ofheirs, 


5th.  To  the  ninth  commandment;  viz. 

Ofwitnesses. 

The  establishing  the  political  kw, . 
The  establishing  the  divine  law  hi  ge- 
neral,         

From  the  dignity  of  the  lawgiver,   . 

From  the  excellency  of  the  laws, 

From  the  promises. 

From  the  threatenlnga^ 


21. 
22. 


22. 


22. 
21. 
S2. 


15.19.23, 
24. 


1&  20. 


19. 
19. 
19. 


19.  23. 


25. 


-\ 


26,27.33. 
36. 


19^20.22. 


laas. 


26. 


IS. 


21,22.91, 
25. 


10. 

24.14,UL 

25. 

19. 

16.  94. 

94. 

23. 

23,  91 

15. 
94. 
23. 
16. 

17    19. 

4. 
6. 11. 29, 
30,  31. 

10.26,2r. 
4.  26. 
<,5,6,7. 
10,11,12. 
4.  7.  11. 
27,28,29, 
38. 


In  BtudyinflT  the  Pentateuch,  jiartieularly  the  four  last 
books,  the  *' Lectures"  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Graves,  and  the 
«« Here  Mosaics"  of  the  Rev.  6.  S.  Faber,  will  be  found 
of  great  use. 


CHAPTER  n. 


ON  THB  HISTORICAL  BOOKS. 


SECTION  1. 


QENXBAL  OBSUtYATIORS  Off  THE  HISTORICAL  BOOKS. 


This  division  of  the  Sacred  Writings  comprises  twelve 
books ;  vis.  from  Joshua  to  Esther  inclusive :  the  first  seven 
of  these  hooka  are,  by  the  Jews,  called  the  farmer  pmheU, 

Srobably  because  they  treat  of  the  more  ancient  periods  of 
ewishnistory,!  and  because  they  are  most  justly  supposed 
to  be  written  oy  prophetical  men.  The  events  recmed  in 
these  books  occupy  a  period  of  almost  one  thousand  years, 
which  commences  at  the  death  of  Moses,  and  terminates  with 
the  great  national  reform  efiected  by  Nehemiah,  affcer  the 
return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

It  is  evident,  from  an  examination  of  the  lustorical  books, 
that  they  are  collections  from  the  authentic  records  of  the 
Jewish  nation ;  and  it  should  seem,  that  though  the  substance 
of  the  several  histories  was  written  under  divine  direction, 
when  the  events  were  fiesh  in  memory,  and  by  persons  who 
were  evidently  contemporary  with  the  transactions  which 
they  have  narrated,  yet  that  under  the  same  direction  they 
were  disposed  in  the  form,  in  which  they  luive  been  trans- 
mitted to  us,  by  some  other  person,  long  afterwaids,  and  pro- 
bably all  by  the  same  hand,  and  about  the  same  time. 
Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  certain  than  ^t  very  ample  me- 
moirs or  records  of  the  Hebrew  republic  were  written  from 
the  first  commencement  of  the  theocracy,  to  which  the  antBors 
of  these  books  very  frequently  refer.  Such  a  practice  is  ne- 
cessary in  a  well  constituted  state :  we  have  evidence  from 
the  Sacred  Writings  that  it  anciently  obtained  among  the 
heathen  nations  (compare  Esther  ii.  33.  and  vi.  1.};  and 
there  is  evident  proof  that  it  likewise  prevailed  among  the 
Israelites  from  the  very  beginning  of  their  polity.  (See  Exod. 
xvii.  14.)  Hence  it  is  that  we  find  the  book  of  Jasher  re- 
ferred to  in  Josh.  z.  13.  and  9  Sam.  i.  18.,  and  that  we  also 
find  such  frequent  references  to  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings 

•  On  the  Jewish  DiTMou  of  tlM  Omm  of  flcfipcare,  w«  Vol.  I.  p.  901 


of  Israel  and  Judah  in  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings,  and 
also  to  the  books  of  Gad,  Nathan,  and  Iddo.  This  conjec- 
ture is  further  strengthened  by  the  two  following  circum- 
stances, namely,  fird^  that  the  days  when  the  transactions 
took  place  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  being  long  since  past,* 
and,  eeeondfy^  that  things  are  so  frequently  mentioned  as  re- 
maining tothdaday{9B  stones,*  names  of  places,^  rights  and 
possessions,^  customs  and  usages)  ;•  which  clauses  were 
subsequently  added  to  the  histor}r  by  the  inspired  collectors 
in  order  to  confirm  and  illustrate  it  to  those  of  their  own  age. 
The  learned  commentator  Henry,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  these  hints,  thinks  it  not  unlikely  that  the  historical  books, 
to  the  end  of  Kings,  were  compiled  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah, 
a  short  time  before  the  captivi^:  he  founds  this  opinion  upon 
1  Sam.  zxvii.  6.,  where  it  is  said  of  Ziklag,  that  it  ^^pirdUr^ 
etktoihe  kingB  of  Judah  to  ihie  dayt^^  which  form  of  expression, 
he  very  iusUy  remarks,  conmienced  after  the  time  of  Solo- 
mon, ana  consequently  terminated  at  the  time  ofthe  captivity. 
The  remaining  five  Dooks,  from  1  Chronicles  to  Esther,  he 
thinks  it  still  more  probable,  were  compiled  by  Ezra  the 
scribe,  some  time  after  the  captivity ;  to  wnom  uninterrupted 
testimony  ascribes  the  completion  of  the  sacred  canon. 

But,  although  we  cannot  determine  with  certainty  the 
authors  of  the  historical  books,  **  yet  we  may  rest  assured 
that  the  Jews,  who  had  already  received  inspired  books 
from  the  hands  of  Moses,  would  not  have  aamitted  any 
others  as  of  equal  authority,  if  they  had  not  been  fully  con- 
vinced that  the  writers  were  supernaturally  assisted.    Next 

•  Thuo  In  Iflwn.  iz.  9L,  "he  that  b  now  called  a  prophet  was  btforeHwte. 
called  a  aeer." 

•  See  Josh.  Iv.  9.  vU.  96.  Till.  29.  z.  27.  1  Sam.  i\.  1& 

«  Bee  Joeh.  y.  9.  ▼&  26.  Jadf.  L  26.  xt.  19.  ztUI.  12.  2Kliin  zIt.  7. 
»  BeeJadg.  L21.andi8aiii.xz^.6.  ^ 

«  See  1  tSam.  t.  6.  and  2  Klnga  zvU.  41. 
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to  the  testimony  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  which  corroho- 
rates  all  our  reasoning  lespecting  the  inspiration  of  the  Old 
Testament  (and,  when  distinct  arffuments  for  any  particular 
book  cannot  be  found,  supplies  their  place),  we  must  de- 
pend, in  the  case  before  us,  upon  the  testimony  of  the  Jews. 
And  although  the  testimony  of  a  nation  is  far  from  being,  in 
every  instance,  a  sufficient  reason  for  believing  its  sacred 
books  to  be  possessed  of  that  divine  authority  which  is 
ascribed  to  them ;  yet  the  testimony  of  the  Jews  has  a  pe- 
culiar title  to  be  credited,  from  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  was  delivered.  It  is  the  testimony  of  a  people,  who,  having 
already  in  their  possession  genuine  inspired  books,  were  the 
better  able  to  judge  of  others  which  advanced  a  claim"  to 
inspiration ;  and  who,  we  have  reason  to  think,  far  from  be- 
ing credulous  with  respect  to  such  a  claim,  or  disposed  pre- 
cipitately to  recognise  it,  proceeded  with  deliberation  and 
care  in  examining  all  pretensions  of  this  nature,  and  rejected 
them  when  not  supported  by  satisfactory  evidence.  They 
had  been  forewarned  that  false  prophets  should  arise,  and  de- 
liver their  own  fancies  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  and,  while 
they  were  thus  put  upon^eir  guard,  they  were  furnished 
with  rules  to  assist  them  in  distingubhing  a  true  from  a 
pretended  revelation.  (Deut.  xviii.  20 — &.)  We  have  a 
proof  that  the  ancient  Jews  exercised  a  spirit  of  discrimina- 
tion in  this  matter,  at  a  period  indeed  later  than  that  to 
which  we  refer,  in  their  conduct  with  respect  to  the  apocry- 
phal books;  for,  although  they  were  written  by  men  of 
their  own  nation,  and  assumed  the  names  of  the  most  emi- 
nent personages, — Solomon,  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Baruch, — ^yet 
they  rejected  them  as  human  compositions,  and  left  ^e  in- 
fauible  church  to  mistake  them  for  divine.  The  testimony, 
then,  of  the  Jews,  who  without  a  dissenting  voice  have  as- 
serted the  inspiration  of  the  historical  books,  au^orizes  us 
to  receive  them  as  a  part  of  the  oracles  of  God,  which  were 
committea  to  their  care.''^ 

The  historical  books  are  of  very  great  importance  for  the 
right  understanding  of  some  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testap 
ment :  those  portions,  in  particular,  which  treat  on  the  life 
and  reign  of  David,  furnish  a  very  instructive  key  to  many 
of  his  psalms;  and  the  prophetical  books  derive  much  light 
from  these  histories.  But  the  attention  of  the  sacred  writers 
was  not  wholly  confined  to  the  Jewish  people :  they  have 
given  us  many  valuable,  though  incidental,  notices  concern- 
ing the  state  of  the  surrounding  nations ;  and  the  value  of 
these  notices  is  very  materially  enhanced  by  the  considera- 
tion, that,  until  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  the  two 
latest  Jewish  historians,  little  or  no  dependence  can  be 
placed  upon  the  relations  of  heathen  wntere.>  But  these 
books  are  to  be  considered  not  merely  as  a  history  of  the 
Jewish  church :  they  also  clearly  illustrate  the  proceedings 
of  God  towards  the  children  of  men,  and  form  a  perpetual 
comment  on  the  declaration  of  the  royal  sage,  that  '*  Right- 
eousness exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  peo- 
ple." (Prov.  xiv.  34.)  While  they  exhioit  a  mournful  but 
impartial  view  of  the  depravity  of  the  human  heart,  and  thus 
prove  that  '*man  is  very  £ar  gone  from  original  righteous- 
ness;'* they  at  the  same  time  show  **  the  faithfulness  of  God 
to  his  promises,  the  certain  destruction  of  his  enemies,  and 
his  willingness  to  extend  mercy  to  the  returning  penitent. 
They  manifest,  also,  the  excellency  of  true  reUnon,  and  its 
tendency  to  promote  happiness  in  this  life,  as  well  as  in  that 
which  is  to  come;  and  tney  furnish  us  with  many  propheti- 
cal declarations,  the  striking  fulfilment  of  which  is  every 
way  calculated  to  strengthen  our  faith  in  the  word  of  God.^' 


SECTION  U. 

ON  TBB   BOOK  OF  JOSHUA. 

I  Author,  jrentUneneis,  and  credibility  of  thia  booh* — ^IL  Argu- 
men^— III.  Scope  and  dewign,-^lV.  SynopiU  of  if  contenta. 
— V.  Obaervationa  on  the  booh  of  Jaaher  mentioned  in 
Joohua  X.  13. 

I.  Thk  book^  of  Joshua,  which  in  all  the  copies  of.  the 
Old  Testament  immediately  follows  the  Pentateuch,  is  thus 

t  Dick's  Esmy  on  the  lagpiratlon  of  the  Scriptoree,  pp.  184.  186. 
-«  Herodotaa  and  Thucydidea^  the  two  most  ancient  profane  historiana 
extant,  were  contemporarj  with  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  could  not  write 
with  any  certainty  of  events  much  before  their  own  time.  Bishop  SriUing- 
lleet  has  admii&biy  proved  the  obscority,  defects,  and  ancertMnty  of  ^1 
•Dctent  profane  history,  in  the  first  book  of  bis  Origloes  8aer».  pp.  1^66. 
8th  edit  folio. 


denominated,  because  it  contains  a  narration  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  who  had  been  the  minister 
of  Moses,  and  succeeded  him  in  the  command  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel ;  but  by  whom  this  book  was  written  is  a 
question  concerning  which  learned  men  are  by  no  means 
agreed. 

I.  From  the  absence  of  Chaldee  words,  and  others  of  a 
later  date,  some  are  of  opinion,  not  only  that  the  book  is  of 
very  great  antiauity,  but  also  that  it  was  competed  by  Joshua 
himself.  Of  this  opinion  were  several  of  the  fathers,  and 
the  talmudical  writers,  and  among  the  modems,  Gerhard, 
Diodati,  Huet,  Alber,  Bishops  Patrick,  Toroline,  and  Gray, 
and  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  who  ground  their  hypothesis  principally 
upon  the  following  arguments : — 

(1.)  Joshua  is  said  Qch.  xxiv.  26.)  to  have  written  the 
transactions  there  recorded  "  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  God^'*^ 
so  that  the  book  which  bears  his  name  forms  a  continuation 
of  &e  book  of  Deuteronomy,  the  last  two  chapters  of  which 
they  think  were  written  by  Joshua.  But,  if  we  examine 
the  context  of  the  passage  iust  cited,  we  shall  find  that  it 
refers,  not  to  the  entire  book,  but  solely  to  tibe  renewal  of 
the  covenant  with  Jehovah  by  the  Israelites. 

^2.)  In  the  passage  (ch.  xxiv.  29.  ei  seo,)  where  the  death 
and  burial  of  Joshua  are  related,  the  style  differs  from  the 
rest  of  the  book,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  style  of  Deut. 
xxxiii.  and  xxxiv.  varies,  in  which  the  decease  and  burial  of 
Moses  are  recorded ;  and  Joshua  is  here  called,  as  Moses  is 
in  Deuteronomy,  the  servant  of  God,  which  plainly  proves 
that  thispassage  was  added  by  a  later  hand. 

(3.)  Tiie  author  intimates  (ch.  v.  1.)  that  he  was  one  of 
those  who  passed  into  Canaan. 

(4.)  The  whole  book  breathes  the  spirit  of  the  law  of 
Moses,  which  is  a  strohg  argument  in  favour  of  its  having 
been  written  by  Joshua,  uie  particular  servant  of  Moses.. 

The  last  three  of  these  arguments  are  by  no  means  desti- 
tute of  weight,  but  they  are  opposed  by  othere  which  show 
that  the  book,  as  we  now  have  it,  is  not  coeval  with  the 
transactions  it  records.  Thus,  we  read  in  Josh.  xv.  63.  that 
the  children  of  Judah  could  not  drive  out  the  Jebusites,  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  **  but  the  Jebusites  divtU  with  the 
children  of  Judah  at  Jerusalem  to  this  dayJ'^  Now  this  joint 
occupation  of  Jerusalem  by  these  two  classes  of  inhabitants 
did  not  take  place  till  afler  Joshua^s  death,  when  the  children 
of  Judah  took  that  city  (Judg.  i.  8.),  though  the  Jebusites 
continued  to  keep  possession  of  the  strong  hold  of  Zion. 
whence  they  were  not  finally  expelled  until  the  reign  of 
David.  (2  Sam.  v.  6—8.)  The  statement  in  Josh.  iv.  9, 
(that  the  stones  set  up  as  a  memorial  of  the  passage  of  the 
Israelites  over  Jordan  are  standing  to  this  day)  was  .evidently 
added  by  some  later  writer.  The  same  remark  will  apply 
to  Josh.  XV.  13 — 19.  compared  with  Judg.  i.  10 — 15.  Josh, 
xvi.  10.  with  Judg.  i.  29.  and  to  Josh.  xix.  47.  collated  with 
Judg.  xviii.  29.  Since,  then,  it  appears  from  internal  evi- 
dence that  the  book  was  not  written  by  Joshua  himself,  the 
question  recurs  aeain,  by  whom  was  the  book  composed  or 
compiled?  Dr.  Lightfoot  ascribes  it  to  Phineas;  Calvin 
thinks  their  conjecture  most  probable,  who  refer  the  writing 
of  this  book,  or  at  least  the  compilation  of  the  history,  to  the 
high-priest  JSleazar  (whose  death  is  recorded  in  the  very  last 
verse  of  the  book) ;  because  it  was  the  high-priest*s  duty 
not  only  to  teach  the  people  orally,  but  also  by  writing  to 
instruct  posterity  in  the  ways  of  God.'  Hen^,  as  we  have 
already  seen,^  ascribes  it  to  Jeremiah ;  and  Moldenhawer* 
and  Van  Til,  to  Samuel.*  But,  by  whatever  prophet  or  in- 
spired writer  this  book  was  composed,  it  is  evident  from 
comparing  Josh.  xv.  63.  with  2  Sam.  v.  6 — 8.  that  it  was 
written  before  the  seventh  year  of  David's  reign,  and,  conse- 
quently, could  not  have  been  written  by  Ezra. 

Further,  if  the  book  of  Judges  were  not  written  later  than 
the  beginning  of  Saul's  reicn,  as  some  eminent  critics  are 
dispoMd  to  think,  or  later  than  the  seventh  year  of  David's 
reign,  which  is  the  opinion  of  others,  the  Dook  of  Joshua 
must  necessarily  have  been  written  before  one  or  other  of 
those  dates,  because  the  author  of  the  book  of  Judges  not 
only  repeats  some  things  verbatim  from  Joshua,^  and  slightly 
touches  upon  others  which  derive  illustration  from  it;«  but 
also,  in  two  several  instances  (Judg.  i.  1.  and  ii.  6 — 8.), 

■  CalTin,  Prolog.  In  Jos.  op.  torn.  1.  in  fine.  This  great  reformer,  how- 
ever, leaves  the  question  undetermined,  as  being  at  moat  conjectural  and 
uncenain. 

«  See  p.  213.  tupra.  >  Introd.  ad  Llbros  BIblicos,  p.  3S. 

•  Opus  Analyticum,  ^1.  i.  p.  4ia 

^  JudK.  ii.  6—9.  is  repeated  from  Josh.  xzir.  28—31.  and  Judg.  I.  29.  flroiQ 
Josh.  x^.  10. 

*  Thus  Judg.  1. 10-16. 90.  derives  light  from  Josh.  zr. 
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commences  his  narrative  from  the  death  of  Joshua,  which 
-was  related  in  ^he  close  of  the  preceding  book.  If  the  book 
of  Joshua  had  not  been  previously  extant,  the  author  of 
Judges  would  have  begun  nis  history  from  the  occupation 
and  division  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  was  suitable  to 
his  design  in  writing  that  book. 

2,  Whoever  was  the  author  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  it  is 
manifest,  from  the  following  considerations,  that  it  was 
compiled  from  ancient,  authentic,  and  contemporary  docu- 
ments : — 

(1.)  The  example  of  Moses,  who  committed  to  writing 
the  transactions  of  his  own  time,  leads  us  to  expect  that 
some  continuation  would  necessarily  be  made,  not  only  to 
narrate  the  signid  fulfilment  of  those  promises,  which  nad 
been  given  to  the  patriarchs,  but  also  to  preserve  an  account 
of  the  division  of  the  land  of  Canaan  among  the  particular 
tribes,  as  a  record  for  future  ages ;  and  thus  prevent  disputes 
and  civil  warS,  which  in  process  of  time  mignt  arise  between 
powerful  and  rival  tribes. 

(3.)  This  remark  is  corroborated  by  express  testimoujr : 
for  in  Josh,  xviii.  we  not  only  read  that  the  great  captain 
of  the  Israelites  caused  a  survey  of  the  land  to  be  made  and 
daeribed  in  a  book,  but  in  xxiv.  25.  the  author  relates  that 
Joshua  committed  to  writing  an  account  of  the  renewal  of 
the  covenant  with  God ;  whence  it  is  justly  inferred  that  the 
other  transactions  of  this  period  were  preserved  in  some 
authentic  and  contemporaneous  document  or  commentary. 

(3.)  Without  some  such  document  the  author  of  this  book 
could  not  have  specified  the  limits  of  each  tribe  with  so  much 
minuteness,  nor  nave  related  with  accuracy  the  discourses  of 
Caleb  (Josh.  xiv.  6—12.) ;  neither  could  he  have  correctly  re- 
lated the  discourses  of  Phmehas  and  the  delegates  who  accom- 
panied him,  to  the  tribes  beyond  Jordan  T  Josh.  xxii.  16— 20.V 
nor  the  discourses  of  the  tribes  themselves  (xxii.  21 — 30.), 
nor  of  Joshua  Txxiii.  and  xxiv.) ;  nor  could  he  have  so  ar- 
langed  the  whole,  as  to  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  law 
ofMoses. 

(4.)  Without  a  contemporaneous  and  authentic  document, 
the  author  would  not  have  expressed  himself,  as  in  ch.  v.  1., 
as  if  he  had  been  present  in  the  transactions  which  he  has 
related,  nor  would  he  have  written,  as  he  has  done  in  vi.  25., 
that  "^  she  dwelleth  in  Israel  unto  this  day ;  '*  and  this  docu- 
ment he  has  expressly  cited  in  x.  13,  by  the  title  of  the 
^  Book  of  Jaaha-j "  or  of  the  Upright.^  To  these  proofs  may 
be  addeo  the  two  following,  viz : 

(5.)  **  The  absence  of  any  traces  of  disputes  or  civil  wan 
among  the  tribes,  concerning  their  respective  boundaries. 

*^  ^me  document  of  acknowledged  authority,  accurately 
aettlins  the  bounds  of  the  several  tribes,  must  have  existed 
from  the  very  partition,  by  reference  to  which  disputes  of 
this  kind  mignt  be  settled,  or  the  peaceful  state  of  the  grow- 
ing tribes  would  have  been  entirely  without  any  example  in 
the  history  of  mankind. 

(6.)  ''  Without  the  existence  of  contemporaneous  and  au- 
thoritative records,  the  allotment  of  thirteen  cities  to  the 
priests  (ch.  xxi.  .13—19.)  would  have  been  nugatory. 
Aaron's  ramily  could  not  have  been,  at  the  time  of  the  allots 
ment,  syfiiciently  numerous  to  occupy  those  cities.  But  it 
is  altogether  unlikely  that  these,  with  the  adjoining  lands, 
were  Idft  entirely  unoccupied  in  expectation  of  their  future 
ownere.  To  afford  security,  therefore,  to  the  sacerdotal 
fimiily  for  their  legitimate  rights,  when  they  should  be  in  a 
condition  to  claim  them,  some  document  contemporaneous 
with  the  appropriation  must  have  existed.  Without  such  a 
document,  innumerable  disputes  must  have  arisen,  whenever 
they  attempted  to  claim  their  possessions.  ''^ 

3.  Equally  clear  is  it  that  the  author  of  this  book  has 
made  his  extracts  from  authentic  documents  with  religious 
fideli^,  and,  consequently,  it  is  worthy  of  credit :  for, 

(1.)  In  the  firet  place  he  has  Utermy  copied  the  speeches 
of  Caleb,  Phinehas,  of  the  tribes  beyond  Jordan,  and  of 
Joshua,  and  in  oUier  passives  has  so  closely  followed  his 
authority,  as  to  write  in  v.  1.  **  until  wt  wen  paued  over, " 
and  in  VI.  25.  that  Rahab  '*  dwelleth  in  Israel  tmio  tkie  day.^^ 
Hence,  also,  the  tribes  are  not  mentioned  in  the  geographical 
order  in  which  their  respective  territories  were  situate,  but 
according  to  the  order  puraued  in  the  original  document,r-- 
namely,  according  to  the  order  in  which  they  received  their 
tracts  of  land  by  lot.  (Josh,  xv.— xix.)  Lastly,  in  conformity 
to  his  original  document,  the  author  has  made  no  honourable 

t  jahn  and  Ackermann,  Introd.  in  libnw  Sacroa  Vet  Food,  part  U.  ff 
25-38. 

•  For  the  two  preceding  remarka,  the  author  la  indebted  to  the  Rer.  Dr. 
Torner'a  and  Mr.  Whittinfham'a  tranalaiion  of  Jahn's  Inlrodacdon,  p.  227. 
New  York,  18B7. 


mention  of  Joshua  until  aAer  his  death;  whence  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  commentary,  from  which  this  book  was 
compiled,  was  originally  written  by  Joshua  himself. 

(2.)  This  book  was  received  as  authentic  by  the  Jews  in 
that  age  when  the  original  commentary  was  extant,  and  the 
authors  fidelity  coula  be  subjected  to  the  test  of  examina- 
tion; ^nd, 

(3.)  Several  of  the  transactions  related  in  the  book  of 
Joshua  are  recorded  by  other  sacred  writera  with  little  or  no 
material  variations;  thus,  we  find  the  conquest  and  division 
of  Canaan,  mentioned  by  Asaph  (Psal.  Ixxviii.  53—65.  com- 
pared with  Psal.  xliv.  2—4.) ;  the  slaughter  of  the  Canaan* 
ites  by  David  TPsal.  Ixviii.  13 — 15.) ;  the  division  of  the 
watere  of  Jordan  (Psal.  cxiv.  1 — 5.  Hah.  iii.  8.);  the 
terrible  tempest  of  hailstones  after  the  slaughter  of  the 
southern  Canaanites  (Hab.  iii.  11—13.)  compared  with  Josh. 
X.  9 — 11.);  and  the  setting  up  of  the  tabernacle  at  Shiloh 
(Josh,  xviii.  .1.),  in  the  books  of  Judges  (xviii.  31.)  and 
Samuel.  (1  Sam.  i.  3.  9.  24.  and  iii.  21 !) 

(4.)  Lastly,  every  thihg  related  in  the  book  of  Joshua  not 
only  accurately  corresponds  with  the  age  in  which  that  hero 
livM,  but  is  further  confirmed  by  the  traditions  current  among 
heathen  nations,  some  of  whicn  have  been  preserved  hy  an- 
cient and  profane  historians  of  undoubted  character.'  Thus 
there  are  ancient  monuments  extant,  which  prove  that  the 
Carthaginians  were  a  colony  of  Tyrians  who  escaped  from 
Joshua ;  as  also  that  the  inhabitants  of  Leptis  in  Arricacame 
originally  from  the  Sidonians,  who  abandoned  their  country 
on  account  of  the  calamities  with  which  it  was  overwhelmed.^ 
'fhe  fable  of  the  Phcenician  Heroules  originated  in  the  history 
of  Joshua  ;*  and  the  overthrow  of  Og  the  king  of  Bashan, 
and  of  the  Anakims  who  were  called  giants,  is  considered  as 
having  given  rise  to  the  fable  of  the  overthrow  of  the  giants.' 
The  tempest  of  hailstones  mentioned  in  Josh.  x.  11.  was 
transformed  by  the  poets  into  a  tempest  of  stones,  with  which 
^they  pretend)  Jupiter  overwhelmed  the  enemies  of  Heroules 
in  Arim,  which  is  exactly  the  country  where  Joshua  fought 
with  the  children  of  Anak.' 

The  Samaritans  are  by  some  writera  supposed  to  have 
received  the  book  of  Joshua,  but  this  opinion  appeara  to  have 
originated  in  mistake.  They  have  indeed  two  books  extant, 
bearing  the  name  of  Joshua,  which  differ  very  materially 
from  our  Hebrew  copies.  One  of  these  is  a  chronicle  of 
events  from  Adam  to  tiie  year  of  the  Hijra  898,  corresponding 
with  A.  D.  1492  ;8  and  the  other  is  a  similar  chronicle  badly 
compiled,  from  the  death  of  Moses  to  the  death  of  Alexander 
Severus.  It  consists  of  forty-seven  chaptera,  filled  with  fap 
bulous  accounts,  written  in  the  Arabic  language,  but  in  Sa- 
maritan charactere.* 

IJ.  The  book  of  Joshua  comprises  the  history  of  about 
seventeen  yeare,  or,  according  to  some  chronoiogere,  of 
twenty-seven  or  thirty  yeare :  '*  it  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant documents  in  the  old  covenant;  and  it  should  never  be 
separated  from  the  Pentateuch,  of  which  it  is  at  once  both 
the  continuation  and  the  completion.**  The  Pentateuch  con- 
tains a  history  of  the  acts  of  the  great  Jewish  legislator,  and 
the  laws  upon  which  the  Jewish  church  was  to  be  establish- 
ed :  and  the  book  of  Joshua  relates  the  history  of  Israel 
under  the  command  and  government  of  Joshua,  the  con<^ueet 
of  Canaan,  and  its  subsequent  division  among  the  Israelites ; 
together  with  the  provision  made  for  the  settlement  and  es- 
tablishment of  the  Jewish  cliuroh  in  that  country. 

HI.  From  this  view  of  the  argument  of  Joshua,  we  may 
easily  perceive  that  the  Scope  and  Design  of  the  inspired 
writer  of  this  book  were  to  demonstrate  the  £uthfulness  of 
God,  in  the  perfect  accomplishment  of  all  his  promises  to 

■  See  particularly  JuatiOj  Ub.  xzxvl.  c.  2.  and  Taeitua^  Hlet.  Ub.  ▼.  ce.  2| 
3.  Od  tfie  falaeW  alleaed  contradictiona  between  Uie  sacred  and  proftna 
hiatoriana,  aee  Vol.  I.  Part  VI.  chap.  ▼«.  _ 

4  AUlx'a  Reflections  upon  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  clu^.  IL 
(Bishop  Wataon'a  Collection  of  Theological  Tracta,  vol.  I.  p.  354.) 

»  Procopiua  (Vandal,  lib.  ii.  c.  10.)  cTtea  a  Phoenician  fnacrlption ;  con- 
tainlng  a  pavaage  which  he  haa  translated  into  Greek,  to  the  followlnf  pur- 
port :— "  Wt  are  they  who  flee  from  the  face  qfJeaia  (the  Greek  name  of 
Joshna)  the  robber ,  the  aon  of  Nave."  Suidaa  cites  the  inscription  thus  :— 
"  We  are  the  Canaaniteg  whom  Jesut  the  robber  expelled.'*  The  differ- 
ence between  these  two  writers  is  not  material,  and  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  same  passage  being  differently  rendered  by  different  tranalatora,  or 
being  quotea  from  memoryj-^no  unusual  occurrence  among  pronne 
writera. 

•  Cfllybiua,  Frag.  czit.  Balluat.  Bell.  Jngurthin.  c  xxii. 

V  Aiiiz'8  Reflections,  ut  tupra.  Huet,  Demonstratio  Evangelica,  toL  L 
pp.  273—2B2.  Amatel.  1680.  8to.  Some  learned  men  have  supposed  that 
the  poetical  fable  of  PhXeton  was  founded  on  the  miracle  of  the  ann  alanding 
atilKJoah.  z.  12—14.) ;  but  on  a  calm  investigation  of  the  auppoaed  reaem* 

Iblance,  there  doea  not  appear  to  be  any  foundation  for  soch  an  opinion. 
■  Jahn  and  Ackermann,  Introd.  in  libroa,  Vet  Feed  part  il.  f  27.  note. 
•  FkbricU  Codex  Apocrypbua  Vetaila  TMUmenti,  p.  876.  et  seq. 
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the  patriarchs,  Ahraham  (Gen.  xiii.  IS.),  Isaac  (xxvi.  4.), 
Jacob  (XX1.V.  12.),  and  Joseph  (1.  24.),  and  also  to  Moses 
(Exod.  ill.  8.),  that  the  children  of  Israel  should  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  land  of  Canaan.   At  the  same  time  we  behold 


___  .  :po8ed;  

Canaan  is  in  the  New  Testament  considered  as  a  type  of 
heaven,  the  conflicts  and  trials  of  the  Israelites  have  been 
considered  as  figuratively  representing  the  spiritual  conflicts 
of  believers  in  every  age  of  the  church.  Although  Joshua, 
whose  pietv,  courage,  and  disinterested  integrity  are  con- 
spicuous throughout  his  whole  history,  is  not  expressly 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  as  a  tvpe  of  the  Messiah, 
yet  he  is  universally  allowed  to  have  been  a  very  eminent 
one.  He  bore  our  Saviour's  name;  the  Alexandrian  version, 
giving  his  name  a  Greek  termination,  uniformly  calls  him 
limve-— Jesus;  which  appellation  is  also  given  to  him  in 
Acts  vii.  45.  and  Heb.  iv.  8.  Joshua  saved  the  people  of 
God  (as  the  Israelites  are  emphatically  styled  in  the  Scrip- 
tures) from  the  Canaanites :  Jesus  Christ  saves  his  people 
from  their  sins.  (Matt  i  21.) 

A  further  design  of  this  book  is  to  show  the  portion  which 
was  allotted  to  each  tribe.  With  this  view,  the  author  more 
than  once  reminds  die  Israelites  that  not  one  thing  had  failed 
of  aU  the  good  things  which  the  Lord  spake  concerning 
them ;  and  that  ^'  all  nad  come  to  pass  unto  them,  and  not 
one  thing  had  failed  thereof.'*  (ch.  xxiii.  14.  with  xxi.  46.) 
Further,  the  historian  does  not  notice  any  8ubse<)uent  altera- 
tion of  the  division :  for  the  conquest  of  the  cities  of  He- 
bron and  Debir,  mentioned  bj  Caleb  in  ch.  xv.  13 — 19., 
took  place  under  Joshua,  and  is  introduced  in  Judg.  i.  10 — 
15. 20.,  onlv  as  a  retrospective  notice  of  an  event  ofa  preced- 
ing age.  What  is  said  of  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Ephraim,  and 
Manasseh  (Josh.  xv.  63.  xvi.  10.  xvii.  12.),  does  not  prove 
that  the  book  is  of  recent  origin ;  although,  as  the  passages 
are  not  connected  with  the  series  of  the  narration,  they  may 
possibly  be  interpolations.  Lastly,  the  places  Qxv.  9.  xviii. 
S5.\  in  which  Kiijath-jearim  is  ascribed  to  the  tnbe  of  Judah 
and  Gibeon,  Beeroth  and  Kephira  to  that  of  Benjamin,  al- 
though ^ey  were  cities  of  the  Gibeonites,  have  no  relation 
to  the  transaction  mentioned  in  2  Sam.  iv.  2.  and  xxi.  6.,  for 
Gibeon  was  afterwards  given  (Josh.  xxi.  17.)  to  the  priests : 
whence  it  is  evident  that  these  cities  were  left  in  possession 
of  the  Gibeonites,  who  were  servants  of  the  sanctuary,  and 
merely  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribes  to  which 
they  are  ascribed.' 

tV.  The  book  of  Joshua  may  be  conveniently  divided  into 
three  parts :  viz. 

Past  1.  The  History  of  the  Occupation  of  Canaan  by  the 
Jkraelitea  (cc.  id — ^xii.; ;  comprisuig, 
SxcT.  1.  The  call  and  eonfiimation  of  Joshua  to  be  captain- 
general  of  that  people.  (L) 
Sbgt.  3.  The  sending  out  of  the  qnes  to  bring  an  account  of 

the  city  of  Jericho,  (ii.) 
Sbct.  3.  The  miraculous  paaaage  of  the  laraeiites  over  Jordan 

(iii),  and  the  setting  up  of  twelve  memorial  stones,  (iv.) 
Sbgt.  4.  The  circumcision  of  the  Israelites  at  Gilgal,  and 
their  celebration  of  the  first  passover  in  the  land  of  Canaan ; 
the  appearance  of  the  "  captain  of  the  Lord's  host"  to 
Joshua  near  Jericho.  (▼.) 
Skct.  5.  The  capture  of  Jericho  (vi.)  and  of  Ai.  (vii.  viii.) 
Sbct.  6.  The  politic  confederacy  of  the  Gibeonites  with  the 

children  of  Israel,  (ix.) 
Sbct.  7.  The  war  with  the  Canaanitish  kings,  and  the  miracle 

of  the  sun's  standing  stilL  (x.) 
Sbct.  8.  The  defeat  of  Jabin  and  his  confederates,  (xi.) 
Sbct.  9.  A  summary  recapitulation  of  the  conquests  of  the 
Israelites  both  under  Moses  in  the  eastern  part  of  Canaan 
(xii.  I— 6.)>  '^^  "^  under  Joshua  himself  in  the  western 
part  (xu.  7—24.) 
Part  II.  The  Division  of  the  conquered  Land  g  containing, 
Sbgt.  1.  A  general  division  of  Canaan,  (xiii.) 
Sbct.  3.  A  particular  apportionment  of  it  among  the  Israelites, 
including  the  portion  of  Caleb  (xiv.)  ;  the  lot  of  Judah 
(xv.)  ;  c^Ei^raim  (xvi.)  ;  of  Manasseh  (xvii^  ;  of  Benja- 
min (xviiL) ;  and  of  the  six  tribes  of  Simeon,  Zebulun,  Issa- 
char,  Asher,  Naphtali,  Dan,  and  of  Joshua  himself,  (xix.) 
Sbct.  8.  The  appointment  of  the  cities  of  refuge  (xx«)  and  of 
the  Levitical  cities,  (xxi) 

>  JahD's  IntradactloD  hj  Pro£  Turoei^  p.  221. 


The  cireomslsnees  observed  in  the  divlsioii  of  the  promited  tand  t« 


great  Memial^ ;  "  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteoumeaa ;"  in' whom  were  to 
bee .-^--   ..  - —  - -.        ...     -     - 


completed  all  the  purposes  of  this  dispensalion :  It  pleasine  God,  hj  the 
•w^ent  completion  of  remarlEable  prophecies  relating  thereto,  to  make 
this  one  of  the  satisfactory  and  cooTincIng  evidences  of  hla  dMne  mianon.* 

Sbct.  4.  The  dismission  from  the  camp  of  Israel  of  the  militia 
of  the  two  tribes  and  a  half  who  settled  on  the  other  side  of 
Jordan,  their  consequent  return,  and  the  transactions  resull» 
ing  from  the  altar  which  they  erected  on  the  borders  of  Jo» 
dan  in  token  of  their  communion  with  the  children  4 
Israel.  (xxiL) 
Part  III.  The  Dying  Mdreun  and  CouneeU  of  Jothua,  i 

Death  and Burud^m.  | 

Sbct.  1.  Joshua's  address  to  the  Israelites,  in  which  f 
remmds  them  of  the  signal  benefits  conferred  on  them! 
God,  and  urges  them  to  **  cleave  unto  the  Loan  their  Gi 
(xxiu.)  J 

Sbgt.  2.  Joshua's  dying  address  to  the  Israelites,  and  rend 
of  the  covenant  between  them  and  God.  (xxiv.  1 — %$.)} 
Theae  valedictory  apeecbes  of  Joshua  to  the  Israelites,  like  thoae  o( 
sea,  give  ua  an  idea  or  a  tmly  great  man,  and  ofa  wlae  and  religious  g( 
nor,  the  only  aim  of  whoae  power  Is  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  laating 
pineaa  of  the  community  over  which  he  preaides.— An  admirable  eu 
to  be  imitated  in  due  proportion  by  all  the  princes  of  the  earth." 

Sbct.  3.  The  death  and  burial  of  Joshua,  the  burial  of  Job« 
bones,  and  the  death  of  Eleazar  the  high-priest  (x 
39—38.) 

It  is,  howeyer,  necessary  to  remark,  that  there  is  some  t 
dental  derangement  of  the  order  of  the  chapters  in  this  1^ 
occasioned,  probably,  by  the  ancient  mode  of  Tollin| 
manuscripts.  If  chronologically  placed,  they  should  be 
thus :  first  chapter  to  the  mnth  verse ;  then  the  second  e 
ter ;  then  from  the  tenth  verse  to  the  end  of  the  first  cha| 
after  which  should  follow  the  third  and  consecutive  cha 
to  the  eleventh;  then  the  twenty-second  chapter,  and 
twelfth  to  the  twenty-first  chapter,  inclusive;  and,  lastlyi 
twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth  chapters. 

V.  A  considerable  difference  of^  opinion  subsists  an 
learned  men  concerning  the  book  of  Jasher^  mention< 
Josh.  X.  13.  In  addition  to  the  observations  already  offc . 
we  may  remark,  that  Bishop  Lowth  is  of  opinion,  that  it< 
a  poetical  book,  no  longer  extant  when  the  author  of  Jr-^ 
and  Samuel  lived  and  wrote.' 


SECTION  ra. 

I 

ON  THE   BOOK  OF  JVDOCS. 

L  Title.'^TL  Date  and  authors — ^IIL  Scope,  chrunohgy, 
tynopM  ofitt  contents, — ^IV.  Obaervations  on  aome  dij 
paeeages  in  thia  book, 

I.  The  book  of  Judges  derives  its  name,  from  its  contai 
the  history  of  the  Israelites  from  the  death  of  Joshua  tc 
time  of  £li,  under  the  administration  of  thirteen  Ju 
whom  God  raised  up  on  special  occasions  to  deliv 
people  from  the  oppression  of  their  enemies,  and  to  i 
and  restore  their  affairs.    Concerning  their  powers  and  ^ 

•  Pyle's  Paraphrase  on  the  Old  Testament,  vol.  11.  p.  3. 

•  Ibid.  p.  4.  «  See  Vol.  I.  p.  §7. 

•  The  book  of  Jaaher  is  twice  quoted,  jEraC  In  Joah.  z.  13.  where  tbi 
tstloa  Is  evidentlj  poetical,  and  forma  exactly  three  dIsUebes. 

"  San,  stand  thou  atill  upon  Gibson, 

And  thou  moon,  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon : 

And  the  aun  stood  atill,  and  the  moon  atayed  her  conrse^ 

Until  the  people  were  avenged  of  their  enemies. 

And  the  sun  tarried  in  the  midat  of  the  heavens, 

And  baated  not  to  go  down  in  a  whole  day." 

The  second  passsge  where  the  book  of  Jasher  is  cited  is  in  28am.  & 

where  David^a  lamentation  over  Saul  ia  aald  to  be  extracted  from  it 

cuatom  of  the  Hebrews,  in  giving  titlea  to  their  booka  (Tom  the  Intoial  i 

ia  well-known :  thus  Oenefis  ia  called  Bereahith,  *e.    They  atao  sr 

times  named  the  book  from  aome  remarkable  word  in  the  first  aentei 

thus  the  book  of  Numbera  ia  aometimea  called  Bemidbar.    We  also  I 

in  their  writinga  canlicloa  which  had  been  produced  on  imporunt  oej 

aions,  Introduced  by  aome  form  of  thia  kind :  azjaakar  (then  sans),  ori 

jtukar  peUmi,  &c    Thus  ax  jaakir  Moaheky  "  then  aang  Uootv^  (E^^ 

1.  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  reada  I'oaAer) ;  vethoMha 


\har  Dtbori 


'and Deborah  sans."  (Jodg.  v.  1.)  See  also  the  inscription  of  PsaL  xvil 
Thus  the  book  of  Jasher  is  supposed  to  liave  been  aome  colleeinn  4 
aacred  aonga.  eompoaed  at  difierent  times  and  on  diflfiercnt  occaaloD^  ai 
to  havo  had  thia  title,  becauae  the  book  itaelf  and  most  of  the  aonia  beg« 
in  ffcneral  with  this  word  ve-Jaahar.  Lowth'a  Prelect,  pp.  806,  Xv.  noiea^ 
or  Dr.  Gregory's  tranalation,  vol  ii.  pp.  182, 1C8.  fio/e«.  The  book  of  Jaaher, 
pubHshed  at  London  in  1751,  and  reprinted  at  Bristol  in  18S9.  la  a  sbameleaa 
literary  forgnrr.  An  secount  of  It  will  be  found  hi  the  Bibliographical  Ap- 
pendix to  \^U. 
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tions  see  Vol.  ii.  p.  43.  The  Jndc^es  frequently  acted  by  a 
divine  sugsestion,  and  were  endowed  with  preternatural 
strength  and  fortitude  (compare  ii.  18.  vi.  14.  34.  xi.  29.  and 
xir.  6.  19.) :  it  is  necessary  to  bear  this  in  mind  when  perus- 
ing the  relation  of  some  of  their  achievements,  which  were 
justifiable  only  on  the  supposition  of  their  being  performed 
under  the  sanction  of  a  divme  warrant,  which  supersedes  ail 
general  rules  of  conduct.  Besides,  '*  in  some  cases  (such  as 
Uiat  of  Samson's  suicide)  thev  may  have  abused  their  endow- 
ments, since  the  preternatural  gifts  of  God  are  equally  liable 
to  abuse  with  those  which  he  bestows  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature."* 

II.  From  the  expression  recorded  in  Judg.  xviii.  30.  some 
hare  im^^^ned  that  this  book  was  not  written  till  after  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  but  thb  conjecture  is  evidently  errone- 
ous ;  for,  on  comparing  Psal.  Ixxviii.  60,  61.  and  1  Sam.  iv. 
11.  with  that  passage,  we  find  that  the  captivity  intended  by 
the  historian  was  a  particular  captivity  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Dan,  which  tookplace  about  the  time  the  ark  was  taken  by 
the  Philistines.  Besides,  the  total  absence  of  Chaldee  wortb 
sufiieiently  proves  the  date  of  the  book  of  Judges  to  have 
been  many  centuries  anterior  to  the  great  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity, 'lliis  book,  however,  was  certainly  written  before 
the  second  book  of  Samuel  (compare  2  Sam.  xi.  21.  with 
Judg.ix.  53.),  and  before  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  David. 
(Compare  2  Sam.  v.  6.  with  Judjg.  i.  21.) 

There  is  a  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  per- 
son by  whom  this  book  of  Judges  was  written ;  it  being,  by 
some  writers,  ascribed  to  Phinehas,  Hezekiah,  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  or  Ezra,  who  compiled  it  from  the  memoirs  of  his 
own  time  which  were  left  by  each  Judge ;  while  others  tliink 
that  it  was  compiled  by  some  prophet  out  of  the  public  regis* 
ters  or  records  that  were  kept  by  the  priests  and  Levites. 
But  the  best  founded  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  it  was  written 
by  the  prophet  Samuel,  the  last  of  the  Judges ;  and  in  this 
opinion  the  Jews  themselves  coincide. 

III.  The  book  of  Judges  comprises  the  history  of  about 
three  hundred  years  :  it  consists  of  three  parts ;  the  first  em- 
braces the  history  of  the  Elders,  who  rulea  the  Israelites  after 
the  death  of  Joshua,  and  the  subsequent  transactions,  to  the 
commeueement  of  their  troubles,  (ch.  i. — ^iii.  40  The  second 
part  contains  the  history  of  the  Judges  from  Othniel  to  Eli 
(ch.  iii.  5« — xvi.) ;  and  the  third,  which  narrates  several 
memorable  actions  performed  not  long  after  the  death  of 
Joshua  (ch.  xvii.  21.),  is  thrown  to  the  end  of  the  book,  that 
it  miffht  not  interrupt  the  thread  of  the  narrative.  '*  This  his- 
tory ,'^  observes  Dr.  Priestley,  *^  abundantly  verifies  the  fre- 
quent warnings  and  predictions  of  Moses;  according  to 
which,  the  people,  being  under  the  immediate  government  of 
God,  were  in  the  most  exemplary  manner  to  be  rewarded  for 
their  obedience,  and  punished  for  their  disobedience,  and 
especially  for  their  conformity  to  the  religions  of  their  neigh- 
bours, whom  God  had  devot»i  to  destruction  on  account  of 
their  polytheism  and  idolatry.'*  There  is  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  settling  the  chronology  of  tliis  book,  several  of  the 
facts  related  in  it  being  reckoned  from  different  eras,  which 
cannot  now  be  exactly  ascertained  ;  many  of  the  Judges  also 
are  geuendly  supposed  to  have  been  successive  who  in  all 
probability  were  contemporaries,  and  ruled  over  different  dis- 
tricts at  the  same  time.  In  the  following  synopsis  it  is 
attempted  to  reduce  the  chronology  to  someuiing  like  order, 
and  also  to  present  a  correct  analysis  of  the  book. 

Part  I.  TA^  StaU  of  the  JaraeKtes  after  the  death  of  Joshua, 
until  they  U^an  to  turn  ande  from  serving  the  lard,  (i.— iii. 
4.)  B.  c.  1443^1413. 

Pjlbt  II.  The  HUtory  of  the  Oppressions  of  the  Israelites^  and 
their  Deliveranees  by  the  Judges,  (iii.  5. — xvi.) 

8icT.  I.  The  subjection  of  the  Eastern  Israelites  to  the  king 
of  Mesopotamia,  and  their  deliverance  by  Olhniel.  (iii.  5—1 1.) 
B.  c.  1413—1405. 

SscT.  3.  The  subjection  of  the  Eastern  Israelites  to  the  king 
of  Moab,  and  Uieir  deliveranco  by  Ehud.  The. Western 
Israelites  delivered  by  Shamgar.  (iii.  12-^31.)  b.c.  1343— 
1305. 

SsCT.  3.  The  Northern  Israelites,  after  being  oppressed  by 
Jabin,  king  of  Canaan,  are  delivered  bj^  Deborah  and  Barak. 

1  Prof.  Turoer'a  tranalBtioa  of  Jahn's  Introduction,  p.  {M3.  note. 

«  The  triamphal  Od«  of  1>eborah  is  anBljzed  at  considerable  length  by 
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(iv.)  The  thanksgiving  sdng  of  Deborah  and  Baxak.>  (v.) 
B.  c.  1295. 

Sbct.  4«  The  Eastern  and  Northern  Israelites,  being  for  their 
sins  delivered  into  the  power  of  Midian,  are  delivered  by 
Gideon. — History  of  Gideon  and  his  family,  including  the 
judicature  of  Abimelech.  (vi,— ix.)  b.  c.  125«— 1233. 

8bct.  5.  History  of  the  administrations  of  Tola  and  Jair.  The 
Israelites,  being  oppressed  by  the  Ammonites,  are  delivered 
by  Jephthah.  The  administrations  of  the  Judges,  Ibzan, 
Elon,  and  Abdon.  (x.— xii.)  b.  c.  1233—1157. 

Sect.  6.  The  birth  of  Samson.— Servitude  of  the  Israelites  to 
the  Philistines,  and  tbeb  deliverance  by  Samson,  with  an 
account  of  his  death,  (xiii. — ^xvi.)  b.  c.  1 155—1 1 17. 

Part  III.  J^  Account  of  the  Introduction  of  Idolatrjy  among 
the  Israelites,  and  the  consequent  Corruption  of  Religion  ana 
Manners  among  them  ;  for  which  God  gave  tnem  up  into  the 
hands  of  their  enemies,  (xvii.-*-xxi.) 

SxcT.  1.  Account  of  the  idol  of  Micah  and  its  worship,  at  first 
privately  in  his  family  (xviL)  and  afterwards  pubbcly  in  the 
tribe  of  Dan.  (xviii.)  b.c.  1413. 
SscT.  2.  Account  of  a  very  singular  violence  and  detestable 
murder,  committed  by  the  Benjamites  of  Gibeah  (xiv.)  ;  the 
war  of  the  other  tribes  with  them,  and  the  almost  total 
extinction  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  (xx.  xxi.)  b.  c.  1413. 
IV.  The  book  of  Judges  forms  an  important  link  in  tlie 
history  of  the  Israelites,  and  is  very  properly  inserted  between 
the  books  of  Joshua  and  Samuel,  as  the  Judges  were  the  in- 
termediate governors  between  Joshua  and  thexings  of  Israel. 
It  furnishes  us  wiUi  a  lively  description  of  a  fluctuatinff  and 
unsettled  nation ;  a  striking  picture  of  the  disorders  and  dan- 
gers which  prevailed  in  a  republic  without  magistracy ;  when 
the  highways  were  unoccupied,  and  the  travellers  walked 
through  by-ways  (v.  6.) ;  when  few  prophets  were  appointed 
to  control  the  people,  and  every  one  did  that  which  was  right 
in  his  own  eyes.  (xvii.  6.)  tt  exhibits  the  contest  of  true 
religion  with  superstition ;  displays  the  beneficial  effects  tliat 
flow  from  the  former,  and  represente  the  miseries  and  evil 
consequences  of  impiety ;  it  is  a  most  remarkable  history  of 
the  long-suffering  of  God  towards  the  Israelites,  in  which  we 
see  the  most  signal  instances  of  his  justice  and  mercy  alter- 
nately displaycSi.  The  people  sinned  and  were  punished } 
they  repented  and  found  mercy.  Something  of  this  kind  we 
find  in  every  page :  and  these  things  are  written  for  our  warn- 
ing. None  should  presume,  for  uod  is  just  ;  none  need 
despair,  for  God  is  merciful.*  From  the  scenes  of  civil  dis* 
cord  and  violence  which  darken  this  history,  St.  Paul  has 
presented  us  with  some  illustrious  examples  of  faith,  in  the 
characters  of  Gideon,  Barak,  Samson,  and  Jephthah,  Inde- 
pendently of  the  internal  evidences  of  its  authenticity  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  style  of  this  book,  the  transactions  it 
records  are  not  only  cited  or  alluded  to  by  other  sacred 
writers  besides  St.  Paul,«  but  are  further  confirmed  by  the 
traditions  current  among  the  heathen  writers.  Thus,  we  find 
the  memorial  of  Gideoirs  actions  preserved  by  Sanchoniatho» 
a  Tyrian  writer  who  lived  soon  after  him,  and  whose  anti- 
quity is  attested  by  Porphyry,  who  was  perhaps  the  most 
inveterate  enemy  to  Christianity  that  ever  lived.*  The  Vul- 
pinaria,  or  feast  of  the  foxes,  celebrated  by  the  Romans  in  the 
month  of  April  (the  time  of  the  Jewish  harvest,  in  which 
they  let  loose  foxes  with  torches  fastened  to  their  tails),**  was 
derived  from  the  story  of  Samson,  which  was  conveyed  into 

Binal.  are  deacribcd  in  very  poetical  language,  and  compared  with  the  Di- 
vine  interposition  in  behalf  or  Israel.  The  presence  of  God  had  thrown  all 
natare,  as  it  were,  into  convulsions ,  the  thunders  and  lightnings  were  at 
tended  by  impetuous  ahowers  of  rain ;  and  Mount  Sinai  was  in  such  agiUi 
Uon  that  it  aeeuied  to  be  melted  from  before  the  Lord.  (Scott,  in  loc.)  The 
transaction  at  Mount  Sinai,  which  ftimisbed  this  mamificent  and  sublime 
passage,  loolt  places,  o.  1491 ;  tho  deliverance  of  the  Israelltea,  under  De 
borah  and  Barak,  b.  o.  1283,  or  according  to  some  chronologers,  s.  c.  1296, 
that  is,  nearly  two  hundred  years  before.  Yet,  misled  by  the  neologiao 
interpretation  of  the  late  Professor  Eichhom,  Professor  Jahn  has  gravely 
ascribed  the  victory  of  Barak  over  Slsera,  to  his  laking  advantage  of  a  raa- 
ing  tempest.  (Introd.  In  Libros  Vet  Feed,  part  II.  »  37.)  Tliia  secfion  is 
almost  a  servile  transcript  of  Eichhom.  Prof.  Turner  and  Mr.  Whilting- 
ham  have  exposed  the  fallacv  of  these  rhischievous  interpretations  in  the 
notes  to  their  translation  of  Jahn.  (pp.  »13— iM6.)  Dr.  Ackermann  in  hit 
expurgated  edition  of  Jahn  has  altogether  omiUed  this  section,  without  ap- 
priKing  the  reader  of  such  omission.  «    *      ,   *  _, 

■  Bp.  Gitiy's  Key,  p.  157.    Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Pref.  to  Judge^  p.  vi. 

•  Compare  Psal.  Ixxvili.  56-66.  Ixxxill.  U,  12.  cvi.  34-46. 1  Sam.  xii.  9-11. 
2Sara.  XI.  21.  Isa.ix.4.  andx.  26.  ^  _,     ^  ^^    > 

•  lie  expressly  aAr^is  Sanchonlatho  to  have  derived  many  of  the  facts 
related  in  his  history, »«  t«i-  wire^r^/»»T-»  ifov^C.xo.,  fromthe  meoaolrtof 
Jerumbalua,  or  Jerabaal,  another  name  lor  Gideon.  Bocbaru  Pbaleg. 
Ub.  Ii.  C.7. 

•  OvU,  Fasti,  Ub.  Iv.  684.  et  teq. 
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Italy  by  the  Phoenicians :  and  to  mention  no  more,  in  the 
history  of  Samson  and  Delilah,  we  find  the  original  of  Nisus 
and  his  dauflrhters,  who  cut  off  those  fatal  hairs,  upon  which 
the  victory  depended.  ^ 


SECTION  IV. 

ON  THE  BOOK  OF  RUTH. 

I.  Title  and  arfumenr.—- II.  Date  and  chnmoiogy^ — ^m.  Au- 
thor,— ^IV.  Scope. — V.  SynopM  of  itt  contents. 

I.  The  book  of  Ruth  is  generally  considered  as  an  appendix 
to  that  of  Judores,  and  an  introduction  to  that  of  Samuel ;  it 
is  therefore  placed,  and  with  great  propriety,  between  the 
books  of  Judges  and  Samuel.  In  the  ancient  Jewish  canon 
of  the  Old  Testament,^  Judges  and  Ruth  formed  but  one 
book,  because  the  transactions  which  it  contained  happened 
in  the  time  of  the  Judges ;  although  the  modem  Jews  sepa- 
rate it  from  both,  and  make  it  the  second  of  the  five  Megllloth 
or  volumes  which  they  place  together  towards  the  end  of  the 
Old  Testament    It  is  publicly  read  by  them  in  the  syna- 

§ogue8  on  the  feast  of  weeks  or  of  Pentecost,  on  account  of 
le  harvest  being  mentioned  in  it,  the  first-fruits  of  which 
w^ere  offered  to  God  on  that  festival.  This  book  derives  its 
name  from  Ruth  the  Moabitess,  whose  history  it  relates,  and 
whom  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  supposes  to  have  been  the 
daughter  of  Eglon  King  of  Moab;  but  this  conjecture  is 
utterly  unsupported  by  Scripture ;  nor  is  it  at  all  likely  that 
a  king^s  daughter  would  abandon  her  native  country,  to  seek 
bread  in  another  land,  and  marry  a  stranger. 

II.  Augustine'  refers  the  time  of  this liistory  to  the  regal 
government  of  the  Israelites ;  Josephus  the  Jewish  historian, 
and  some  others  of  later  date,  to  tne  time  of  Eli ;  Molden- 
hawer,  after  some  Jewish  writers,  assigns  it  to  the  time  of 
Ehud;  Rabbi  Kimchi  and  other  Jewish  authors  conceive 
fioaz,  who  married  Ruth,  to  have  beeil  the  same  person  as 
Ibzan,  who  judged  Israel  immediatelv  after  Jephthah ;  Junius, 
comparing  the  book  of  Ruth  with  Matt,  i.,  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  events  recorded  in  this  history  took  place  in  the  days  of 
Deborah ;  and  the  learned  Archbishop  Usher,  that  they  hap- 

etned  in  the  time  of  Shamgar.  As  the  famine  which  caused 
limelech  to  leave  his  country,  *'  came  to  pass  in  the  days 
when  the  Judges  ruled"  (Ruth  i.  1.),  Bisnqp  Patrick  has 
referred  the  beginning  of  this  history  to  the  judicature  of 
Gideon,  about  the  year  of  the  world  2759,  at  which  time  a 
femine  is  related  to  have  happened.  TJudg.vi.  J — G.Y  Con- 
siderable difficulty  has  arisen  in  settling  the  chronoloer  of 
this  book,  in  consequence  of  its  being  mentioned  by  baint 
Matthew  (i.  5,  6.), — ^that  Salmon  the  father  of  Boaz  (who 
married  Ruth)  was  married  to  Rahab  (by  whom  is  generally 
understood  Rahab  the  harlot,  who  protected  Uie  spies  when 
Joshua  invaded  the  land  of  Canaan) :  and  yet  that  Boaz  was 
the  grandfiither  of  David,  who  was  oom  about  three  hundred 
and  sixty  years  after  the  siege  of  Jericho,--<a  length  of  time, 
during  which  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  only  three  per- 
sons, ooaz,  Obed,  and  Jesse,  should  have  intervened  between 
Rahab  and  David.  But  this  difficulty  may  readily  be  solved, 
either  by  supposing  that  some  intermediate  names  of  little 
consequence  were  omitted  in  the  public  genealogies  copied 
by  the  evangelist  (as  we  know  to  have  been  the  case  in  some 
other  instances) ;  or  by  concluding,  with  Archbishop  Usher, 
that  the  ancestors  of  David,  being  men  of  extraordinary  piety, 
or  designed  to  be  conspicuous  because  the  Messiah  was  to 
descend  from  them,  were  blessed  with  longer  life  and  greater 
strength  than  ordinarily  fell  to  the  lot  of  men  in  that  a^e.^  It 
is  certain  that  Jesse  was  accounted  an  old  man  when  his  son 
David  was  but  a  youth  (see  1  Sam.  xvii.  12.) ;  and,  since 

>  Ovid,  Metam.  lib.  Tiii.  &b.  1.  M.  de  Uivaar  in  his  Conference  de  la 
Pabte  atec  VJfistoire  SainU,  lorn.  ii.  pp.  1 — 13.,  has  shown  that  Samson, 
the  judge  of  the  IsraelUe-s  is  the  original  and  essential  Hercules  of  pagan 
iDytitology  ;  thus  furnishing  an  additional  proof  how  much  the  heathens 
have  been  Indebted  to  the  Bible.  As  his  treatise  is  by  no  means  of  com- 
mon occurrence,  the  reader  will  find  an  abridged  translation  of  the  psges 
cited  in  Dr.  A.  Clarice's  couimentarv  on  Judg.  xvi. 

a  Jerome  expressly  slates  that  this  was  the  case  in  his  time.— Deinde 
subtexunt  Sophetiin,  id  edt  Judicum  librum,  et  in  eundem  compingunt; 
quia  in  diebus  Judicam  facta  ejus  narratur  historia.  (Prologus  Galeatus.) 
Eiisebius,  when  giving  Origen's  catalogue  of  the  sacred  books,  confirms 
Jorsme's  account.    Eccl.  Hist.  lib.  vi.  9.  26. 

■  De  Doct  Christ,  lib.  ii.  c.  & 

«  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  v.  c.  9.  i  1.  Seder  01am,  c  12.  Moldenhawer, 
fcirrod.  ad  Libros  Canonicoa  VeL  et  Nov.  Test.  p.  43.  Kimchi  on  Ruth, 
e.  i.  Junius,  Annotat.  in  Ruth  I.  Bishop  Patrick  on  Ruth  1. 1.  Leusden, 
Philol.  Heb.  pp.  18.  86. 

•  Chrotiulogla  itecra,  part  1.  c.  12.  pp.  60, 70.  ed.  Genevae,  1722,  folio. 


Boaz  is  represented  as  the  ffteat  grandfather  of  the  royal 
Psalmist,  it  is  evident  that  the  date  of  the  history  of  Ruth 
cannot  be  so  low  as  the  time  of  Eli  assigned  by  Josephus, 
nor  so  high  as  the  time  of  Shangar :  the  most  probable  period, 
therefore,  is  that  stated  by  Bishop  Patrick,  viz.  dunng  the 
judicature  of  Gideon,  or  about  the  year  of  the  world  ^59, 
B.  c.  1241. 

III.  Like  the  hook  of  Judges,  Ruth  has  been  ascribed  to 
Hezekiah,  and  also  to  Ezra;  out  the  most  probable,  and,  in 
deed,  generally  received  opinion,  b  that  of  the  Jews,  who 
state  it  to  have  been  written  by  the  prophet  Samuel.  From 
the  genealogy  recorded  in  iv.  17—2^.  it  is  evident  that  this 
history  could  not  have  been  reduced  into  its  present  form  bf>- 
fore  the  time  of  Samuel. 

IV.  The  Scope  of  this  book  is  partly  to  deliver  the  gene- 
alogy of  kyig  David  through  the  line  of  Kuth,  a  heathen 
proselyte  to  the  Jewish  religionf  and  the  wife  of  Boaz,  whose 
adoption  into  the  line  of  Christ  has  generally  been  considered 
as  a  pre-intimation  of  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  into  the 
Christian  church.  It  had  been  foretold  to  the  Jews  that  the 
Messiah  should  be  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  it  was  afirr- 
wards  furUier  revealed  that  he  should  be  of  the  family  of  Da- 
vid :  and,  therefore,  it  was  necessary,  for  the  full  undeiBtand- 
ing  of  these  prophecies,  that  tlie  history  of  the  family,  in  that 
tribe,  should  oe  written  A6^or«  these  prophecies  were  revealed, 
to  prevent  the  least  suspicion  of  fraud  or  design.  And  thus 
this  book,  these  prophecies,  and  tlieir  accomplishment,  serve 
to  illustrate  each  other .«  A  further  design  of  this  book  is  to 
evidence  the  care  of  Divine  Providence  over  those  who  sin- 
cerely fear  God,  in  raising  the  pious  Ruth  from  a  state  of  the 
deepest  adversity  to  that  of  the  highest  prosperity. 

V.  The  book  of  Ruth,  which  consists  of  four  chapters, 
may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three  sections ;  containing, 

Sect.  1.  An  account  of  Naomi,  from  her  departure  from  Ci- 

naan  into  Moab,  with  her  husband  Elimelech,  to  her  rettim 

thence  into  tho  land  of  Israel  with  her  daughter-in-law  Ruth. 

(ch.  i.)  B.  c.  1241—1231. 

Sect.  2.  The  interview  of  Boaz  with  Ruth,  and  their  marriage. 

(ii.  iii.  V.  1. — 12.) 
Sect.  3.  The  birth  of  Obed,  the  son  of  Boaz  by  Ruth,  from 

whom  David  was  descended,  (iv.  13 — 18.) 
The  whole  narrative  is  written  with  peculiar  simplicity ; 
and  the  interviews  between  Boaz  and  Ruth  display  the  most 
unaiTected  piety,  liberality,  and  modesty ;  and  their  reverent 
observance  of  the  Mosaic  law,  as  well  as  of  ancient  customs, 
is  portrayed  in  very  lively  and  animated  colours. 


SECTION  V. 

ON  THE  TWO  BOOKS  OF  SAMUEL. 

I.  Title.— U.  Authoro. — ^III.  Argument,  oeope,  and  analpit 
of  the  Jirtt  book  of  SamueL — IV.  Argument,  tcope,  ano 
analytio  of  the  eecond  book  of  Samuel. — V.  General  ob- 
aervationo  on  theoe  two  books. 

I.  In  the  Jewish  canon  of  Scripture  these  two  books  form 
but  one,  termed  in  Hebrew  the  Book  of  Samuel,  probably 
because  the  greater  part  of  the  first  book  was  writt<»n  by  that 
prophet,  whose  history  and  transactions  it  relates.  Thcoooks 
of  Samuel  appear  to  have  derived  their  appellation  from 
I  Chron  xxix.  29. :  where  the  transactions  of  David's  reign 
are  said  to  be  voriiien  in  the  book  THch.  words)  of  Hamuelm 
seer.  In  the  Septuagint  version  tiiey  are  called  the  first  and 
second  books  or  Kings,  or  of  the  Kingdoms;  in  the  Vulgate 
they  are  designated  as  the  first  and  second  books  cf  Kings, 
and,  by  Jerome,  they  are  termed  the  books  of  the  Kingdoms; 
as  being  two  of  the  four  books  in  which  the  history  of  the 
kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  is  related. 

II.  Jahn  is  of  opinion,  that  the  books  of  Samuel  and  the 
two  books  of  Kinga  were  written  by  one  and  the  same  per- 
son, and  published  about  the  forty-fourth  year  of  the  Babylo- 
nish captivity :  and  he  has  endeavoured  to  support  his  con- 
jecture with  much  ingenuity,  though  unsiiccesbfull^r,  "X.JJ® 
uniformity  of  plan  and  style  which  he  thinks  are  discernible 
in  these  hooks.  The  more  prevalent,  as  well  as  more  Fcba- 
ble  opinion,  is  that  of  the  Talmudists,  which  was  adopted 
by  the  most  learned  fathers  of  the  Christian  church  (who 
unquestionably  had  better  means  of  ascertaining  tbis  ppml 
than  we  have)  :  viz.  that  the  first  twenty-four  chapters  of  the 

•  Bodfurd'B  Scripture  Chroaology,  book  t.  c  & 
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first  book  of  Samael  were  written  by  the  prophet  whose  name 
they  beaiT ;  and  that  the  remainder  of  that  book,  together  with 
the  whole  of  the  second  book,  was  committed  to  writing  hy 
the  prophets  Gad  and  Nathan,  agreeably  to  the  practice  o1 
the  prophets  who  wrote  memoirs  of  the  transactions  of  their 
respective  times.  That  all  these  three  persons  were  writers 
is  evident  from  1  Chron.  xxix.  29. ;  where  it  is  said :  Now 
Ihe  ads  of  David^fint  and  iaaty  behold  they  are  written  in  the 
book  of  Samuel  the  Mer,  and  in  the  book  of  2fathan  the  prophet^ 
and  of  Gad  the  aeer ,-  the  memoirs  of  these  prophets  are  here 
referred  to  as  distinct  books :  but  it  would  oe  natural  for 
£zra,  by  whom  the  canon  of  Jewish  Scripture  was  completed, 
to  throw  all  their  contents  into  the  two  books  of  Samuel. 
It  is  certain  that  the  first  book  of  Samuel  was  written  before 
the  first  book  of  Kings ;  a  circumstance  related  in  the  former 
book  being  referred  to  in  the  latter.  (1  Sam.  ii.  31.  with  1 
Kings  ii.  37.) 

The  first  acts  of  David  declared  in  1  Chron.  xxix.  39.  to 
have  been  recorded  by  Samuel,  were  such  as  happened  before 
the  death  of  Samuel ;  and  these  end  with  the  twenty-fourth 
diapter  of  the  first  book  of  Samuel.  What  parts  ot  the  re- 
maining history  of  David  were  written  by  Nathan,  and  what 
by  Gao,  is  at  present  very  difficult  to  distinguish  with  exact* 
ness.  Mr.  Reeves  has  conjectured,  with  great  probability, 
that  as  it  appears  from  1  Sam.  xxii.  5.  that  Gad  was  then  with 
David  in  tne  hold  or  place  where  he  kept  himself  secret  from 
Saul ;  and  since  it  is  thought  that  Gad,  being  bred  under 
Samuel,  was  privy  to  his  having  anointed  David  king,  and 
had,  therefore,  resolved  to  accompany  him  during  his  trou- 
bles; it  has,  from  these  circumstances,  been  supposed  that 
tiie  history  of  what  happened  to  David,  from  the  death  of 
Samael  to  his  being  made  kin?  at  Hebron  overall  Israel,  was 
penned  by  the  prophet  Gad.  He  seems  the  most  proper  per- 
son for  ^at  undertaking,  having  been  an  eye-witness  to  most 
of  the  transactions. 

The  first  mention  of  the  prophet  Nathan  occurs  in  3  Sam. 
▼ii.  3.  a  short  time  after  David  was  settled  at  Jerusalem. 
Nathan  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  subsequent  part  of 
David's  reign ;  and  he  was  one  of  those  who  were  appointed 
by  David  to  assist  at  the  anointing  of  Solomon.  ^1  Kings 
L  32.)  As  this  event  look  place  not  long  before  David's  death, 
it  is  probable  Nathan  mignt  survive  the  royal  Psalmist ;  and, 
as  he  knew  all  the  transactions  of  his  reign  from  his  settle- 
ment at  Jerusalem  to  his  death,  it  is  most  Ukely  that  he  wrote 
the  history  of  the  latter  part  of  David's  reign ;  especially  as 
there  is  no  mention  of  Gad,  after  the  pestilence  sent  for 
David's  numbering  the  people,  which  was  about  two  years 
before  his  death,  during  which  interval  Gad  might  have  died. 
Gad  must  have  been  advanced  in  years,  and  might  leave  the 
condnuation  of  the  national  memoirs  to  Nathan.  For  these 
reasons,  it  is  probably  thought  that  Nathan  wrote  all  the  re- 
maining chapters  of  the  second  book  of  Samuel,  after  the  first 
five.^ 

HI.  The  FIRST  BOOK  of  Samuel  contains  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  church  and  polity,  from  the  birth  of  Samuel,  during 
the  judicature  of  Eli,  to  the  death  of  Saul,  the  first  king  ol 
Israel ;  a  period  of  nearly  eighty  years,  viz.  from  the  year  of 
the  world  2809  to  2949.  lis  Scope  is,  first,  to  continue  the 
history  of  the  Israelites  under  the  two  last  Judges,  Eli  and 
Samuel,  and  their  first  monarch  Saul,  and  the  reason  why 
their  form  of  government  was  changed  from  an  aristocracy  to 
a  monarchy ;  thus  affording  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  Pentateuch,  in  which  we  find  that  this 
change  had  been  foretold  by  Moses,  in  his  prophetic  declara- 
tion to  the  assembled  nation,  a  short  time  betore  his  death, 
and  upwards  of  four  hundred  years  before  the  actual  institu- 
tion of  the  regal  government.  This  book  also  exhibits  the 
preservation  of  the  church  of  God  amidst  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  Israelitish  polity ;  together  with  signal  instances  of 
the  divine  mercy  towards  those  who  fearea  Jehovah,  and  of 
judgments  inflicted  upon  his  enemies.  It  consists  of  three 
parts:  viz. 
Part  I.  77te  Transactions  under  the  Judicature  of  EU,  (ch. 

i. — iv.) 

Sect.  1.  The  birth  of  Samuel  (ch.  i.),  with  the  thanksgiving 
and  prophetical  hymn'^of  his  mother  Hannah,  (ii.)  The 
tenth  verse  of  thu  chapter  is  a  prediction  of  the  Messiah. 
"This  admirable  hymn  excels  in  simplicity  of  composition, 
closeness  of  connection,  and  uniformity  of  sentiment;  breath- 
ing the  pious  effusions  of  a  devout  mind,  deeply  impressed 
with  a  conviction  of  God's  mercies  to  herself  in  particular, 
and  of  his  providential  government  of  the  world  in  general ; 
•  *■  Mr.  Reeves,  Prs&ce  to  1  Sam. 


exalting  the  poor  in  spirit  or  the  humblo-minded,  and  abasing 
the  rich  and  arrogant;  rewanling  the  righteous,  and  punish- 
ing the  wicked."  > 

SscT.  2.  The  call  of  Samuel,  his  denunciations  against  Eli  by 
the  command  of  God,  and  his  establishment  in  the  prophetic 
office,  (iii.) 

SxcT.  3.  The  death  of  Eli,  and  the  ci^pture  of  the  ark  of  God 
by  the  Philistines,  (iv.) 
Part  11.  The  History  of  the  Israeiites  during  the  Judicature 

of  Samuel. 

Srct.  1.  The  destruction  of  the  Philistines'  idol  Dagon  (v.)  ; 
the  chastisement  of  the  Philistines,  their  restoration  of  the 
ark,  and  the  slaughter  of  the  Bethshemites  for  profanely 
looking  into  the  ark.  (vi.) 

Sbct.  2.  The  reformation  of  divine  worship,  and  the  repentp 
ance  of  the  Israelites  at  Mizpeh,  with  the  discomfiture  of  the 
Philistines,  who  were  kept  under  during  the  remainder  of 
Samuel's  judicature,  (vii.) 

Sbct.  3.  The  Israelites'  request  for  a  regal  government ;  the 
destination  of  Saul  to  the  kingly  office  (viiL  ix.)  ;  his  inau 
gumtion  (x.) ;  and  victory  over  the  Ammonites,  (xi.) 

SxcT.  4.  Samuel's  resignation  of  the  supreme  judicial  power 
(xii.) ;  though,  in  a  civil  and  religious  capacity,  he  "judged 
Israel  all  the  days  of  liis  life."  (1  Sam.  vii.  16.) 
Pa«t  III.  The  History  of  Saul^  and  the  Transactions  during 

has  Jieign, 

Sect.  1.  The  prosperous  part  of  Saul's  reign,  comprising  his 
war  with  the  Philistines,  and  offering  of  sacrifice  (xiii.), 
with  his  victory  over  them,  (xiv.) 

Sect.  2.  The  rejection  of  Saul  firom  the  kingdom  in  conse* 
quence  of  his  rebellion  against  the  divine  command  in 
sparing  the  king  of  Amalek,  and  the  best  part  of  the  spoiL 
Xxv.) 

SscT.  3.  The  inauguration  of  David,  and  the  events  that  took 
place  before  the  death  of  Saul  (xvi. — ^xxviii.) ;  including, 

S  i-  The  anolDting  of  David  to  be  king  over  Israel  (xvi.) ;  bis  eombat 
and  victory  over  Goliath,  (xvii.) 

S  ii.  The  persecutions  of  David  by  Saul ;— his  exile  and  covenant  with 
Jonathan  (xviii.) ;  his  flight  (xix.);  friendship  with  Jonathan  (xz.) : 
his  gointf  to  Nob,  where  ne  and  his  men  ate  of  the  shew-bread,  and 
Goliath's  swoi-d  was  delivered  to  him;  his  flight,  first  to  the  court  of 
Achish  icing  of  Gath,  and  subsequently  into  (he  land  of  Moab  (xxi. 
xxii.  1—4.) ;  the  slaughter  of  the  priests  at  Nob,  with  the  exception 
ofibiathar.  (xxii.  5-23.) 

f  iii.  The  liberation  of  Keilah  from  the  Philistines  by  David  (xxiii.  1— 
6.);  his  fliglit  into  the  wilderness  of  Ziph  and  Maon  (xxiii.  7—29.) 
Saul's  life  in  David's  power  at  Engedi,  wno  spares  it  (xxiv.) ;  the  in* 


human  conduct  of  Nabal  (xxv.) 

(zxvi.);  David's  second  flight  to  Achish  Icing  ol  Gath.  (xxvii.) 

8bct.  4.  The  last  acts  of  Saul  to  his  death ;  including, 
§  i.  Saul's  consultation  of  the  witch*  of  Endor.  (xxviii.) 
f  ii.  The  encampment  of  the  Philistines  at  Apheli,  who  send  back 

David  from  their  army,  (xxix.) 
S  iii.  David's  pursuit  and  defeat  of  the  Amaleicitcs  who  had  plundered 

Zilclag,  and  from  whom  he  recovers  the  spoil,  (xxx  ) 
S  iv.  The  suicide  of  Saul,  and  total  discomfiture  of  the  Isiraelites. 
(xxxi.) 
IV.  The  SECOND  BOOK  of  Samuel  contains  the  history  of 
David,  the  second  king  of  Israel,  during  a  period  of  nearly 
forty  years,  viz.  from  the  jear  of  the  world  2948  to  2988 ;  ami, 
by  recording  the  translation  of  the  kingdom  from  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  to  that  of  Judah,  it  relates  &e  partial  accomplish- 
ment of  the  prediction  delivered  in  Gen.  xlix.  10.    The  victo- 
ries of  David,  his  wise  administration  of  civil  government, 
his  efforts  to  promote  true  religion,  his  grieve  us  sins,  and  deep 
repentance,  together  with  the  various  troubles  and  judgments 

•  Dr.  Hales's  Anabrsis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  bonlt  i.  p.  332. 

•  Few  passages  ol  Scripture  have  been  discussed  with  more  warmlh 
than  the  relation  contained  in  this  2Sth  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Samuel : 
some  commentators  have  conjectured  that  the  whole  was  a  jugi^le  of  the 
Pfthoness  whom  Saul  consulted ;  others,  that  it  was  a  mere  visionary 
scene;  Augustine  and  others,  ttiatit  wasSntan  himself  who  assumed  the 
appearance  of  Samuel :  and  others,  that  it  was  the  ghost  of  Samuel,  raised 
by  infernal  power,  or  oy  force  of  magical  incantation.  All  these  hypo- 
theses, however,  contradict  the  historical  fact  as  related  by  the  autltor  of 
this  booli:  for  it  is  evident  from  the  Hebrew  original  of  I  Sam.  xxviii.  14. 
more  closely  translated,  and  comnared  throughout  with  itself,  that  it  was 
"  Samuel  himself"  whom  Saul  behold,  and  who  (dr  his  spirit)  was  actually 
raised  immediately,  and  before  the  witch  had  any  time  to  utter  any  incan* 
tations,  bv  the  power  of  God,  in  a  slorified  form,  and  wearinit  the  appear- 
ance of  the  ominous  mantle  in  which  was  the  rent  that  signified  the  rend- 
ing of  the  icingdom  from  Saul's  family.  The  r^a/i7y  of  Samiicl's  appearance 
on  tills  occasion  was  a  doctrine  of  tne  primitive  .Tewish  church  (compare 
Ecclus.  xlvi.  20.),  and  vna  also  thus  understood  by  Josephus,  who  has  not 
only  translated  the  original  passage  correctly,  but  likewise  expressly  stales 
that  the  soul  of  flamnel  inquired  why  it  was  raised  Aniiq.  Jud.  lib.  vi.  14. 
§  2.  Dr.  Haies's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii.  book  i.  po.  366— .160.,  where 
the  subject  is  fully  diFcussed  and  proved.  See  also  Calmet's  Dissertation 
sur  I'Apparition  de  Samuel,  Comraentaire  Littoral,  torn.  ii.  pp.  331—336. 
That  it  was  Samuel  himself  is  further  evident  frpm  the  clearness  and  truth 
of  the  prediction  (which  coold  only  come  from  Ood) ;  for  "  on  the  worroic,*' 
that  Is,  very  shortly  after,  Saul  and  his  sons  wer«  alaln. 
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inllieted  upon  him'  and  his  people  by  God,  are  all  fully  de- 
scribed. This  book  consists  ol  three  principal  divisions,  re- 
lating the  triumphs  and  the  troubles  oi  David,  and  his  trans- 
sctions  subsequent  to  his  recovery  of  the  throne,  whence  he 
was  driven  for  a  short  time  by  the  lebellion  of  his  son 
Absalom. 

Pawt  1.  The  TriumphM  of  David,  (ch.  i.— x.) 
Sbgt.  1.  His  elegant,  tender,  and  pathetic  elegy  over  Saul 

and  Jonathan,  (i.) 
SscT.  2.  His  triumph  over  the  house  of  Saul,  and  confinna- 

tion  in  the  kingdom,  (ii. — ^iv.) 
SxcT.  3.  His  victories  over  the  Jebusites  and  Philistines  (v.V 
and  the  bringing  up  of  the  ark  to  Jerusalem,  (vi.)    David  s 
prajer  to  God  on  that  occasion,  and  the  divine  promises 
made  to  him  (vii.) ;  which,  though  they  primarily  related 
to  the  establishment  of  the  throne  in  his  posterity,  yet  ulti- 
mately prefigured  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  the  Messiah. 
(Compare  vii.  12—16.  with  Heb.  i.  6.) 
Sect.  4.  His  victories  over  the  Philistines,  Ammonites,  and 
other  neighbouring  nations,  (viii. — x.) 
Part  H.  7%6  Troubles  ofDavid^  and  their  Cause^  together  with 
hie  Repentance^  and  eubsequent  Becovery  of  the  nivine  Fa^ 
vour,  (ch.  xi. — xix,) 

SxcT.  1.   The   cause   of  David's   troubles,— his  first  great 
oiTence  against  God, — ^his  sin  in  the  matter  of  Uriah,  and 
the  divine  judgments  denounced  against  him  on  that  ac- 
count, (xi.  xii.) 
SsGT.  2.  The  punishments  in  consequence  of  that  sin,  first, 
from  domestic  troubles  in  the  sin  of  Amnon  (xiii.)  ;  and, 
secondly,  public^roubles,  in  the  rebellion  of  Absalom,  which, 
for  a  short  time,  exiled  David  firom  the  throne  (xiv. — ^xvii.)  ; 
.     the  death  of  Absalom  (xviii.)  and  David's  mourning  on  bis 
accoonU  (xix.) 
Part  IU.  David' »  Beetaration  to  hie  Throne^  and  eubaequent 
Tranaaetione.  (ch.  xx^— xxiv.) 
Sbct.  I.  David's  return  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  insurrection  of 

Sheba  quelled,  (xx.) 
SscT.  2.  His  punishment  of  the  sons  of  Saul,  and  successful 

battles  with  the  Philistines,  (xxi.) 
SscT.  3.  His  psalm  of  praise,  on  a  general  review  of  the  mei^ 
cies  of  his  life,  and  the  many  and  wonderful  deliverances 
which   he   had   experienced,    (xxii.)      This  divine   ode, 
which  contains  the  noblest  images,  perhaps,  that  were  ever 
expressed  in  words,  also  occurs  in  the  book  of  Psalms 
(PsaL  xviii.),  with  a  few  variations.     We  have  it  here^  as 
originally  composed  for  his  own  closet  and  his  own  harp ; 
but  there  we  have  it  as  delivered  to  the  chief  musician  for 
the  service  of  the  church,  with  some  amendments.    For, 
though  primarily  calculated  for  the  royal  prophet's  immedi- 
ate use,  yet  it  might  indifferently  assist  the  devotion  of 
others,  when  giving  thanks  for  their  deliverances  :  or,  it  was 
intended  that  his  people  should  thus  ^oin  with  him  in  his 
thanksgivings ;  because,  being  a  public  person,  his  deliver- 
ances were  to  be  accounted  public  blessings,  and  called  for 
public  acknowledgments. 
SscT.  4.  The  last  words  of  David,  forming  a  supplement  or 
conclusion  to  the  preceding  sublime  hymn  (xxiii.  1 — 7.), 
which  are  followed  by  an  enumeration  of  his  mighty  men. 
(xxiiL  8 — 39.) 
SscT.  5.  David's  stfcsitc/  great  offence  against  God,  in  number 
ing  the  people ;  its  punishment ;  David's  penitential  inter- 
cession and  sacrifice,  (xxiv.)i 
V.  This  second  book  of  Samuel  bears  an  exact  relation  to 
the  preceding,  and  is  likewise  connected  vrith  that  which  suc- 
ceeds.   We  see  throughout  the  effects  of  that  enmity  against 
other  nations,  which  had  been  implanted  in  the  minds  of  the 
kraelites  by  the  Mosaic  law,  and  which  gradually  tended  to 
the  extirpation  of  idolatry.    **  This  book,  likewise,  as  well  as 
the  former,  contains  other  intrinsic  proofb  of  its  verity.    By 
describing  without  disguise  the  misconduct  of  those  charac- 
ters, who  were  highly  reverenced  among  the  people,  the 
sacred  writer  demonstrates  his  impartial  sincerity :  and,  by 
appealing  to  monuments  that  attested  the  veracity  of  his  rela- 
tions when  he  wrote,  he  furnished  every  possible  evidence  of 

>  The  offsDce  of  DavM  sesms  to  have  chtedy  consisted  in  his  persisting 
to  require  a  muacer  of  all  his  subjects  able  to  bear  arms,  without  the  dirlne 
comBMOd,  without  necessity,  In  a  time  of  profound  peace,  to  hidalge  an 
idle  vanity  and  prtwmptun^  as  if  he  pot  his  vast  more  in  the  number  of 
his  subjects  than  la  the  divine  protection*;  and  the  offence  of  his  people 
might  also  have  been  shnilar,  always  elated  as  they  were,  and  provokinf  the 
ancer  of  the  Lord  in  prosperity  by  their  forgetAuness  of  him.  Pent  vi.  10 
^12.    Dr.  Hales's  Analyst  vol  ii.  p.  383. 


his  faithful  adherence  to  troth.  The  books  of  Samuel  connect 
the  chain  of  sacred  history  by  detailing  the  circumstances  of 
an  interesting  period.  They  describe  Uie  reformation  and  im- 
provements of  the  Jevrish  church  established  by  David  u  and 
as  they  delineate  minutely  the  life  of  that  monarch,  they  point 
out  his  typical  relation  to  Christ  Many  heatben  authors 
have  borrowed  from  the  books  of  Samuel,  or  have  collected 
from  other  sources,  many  particulars  of  those  accounts  which 
he  gives.**"  In  the  falls  of  David  we  behold  the  strength  and 
prevalence  of  human  corruption :  and  in  his  repentance  and 
recovery,  the  extent  and  efficacy  of  divine  grace. 

The  two  books  of  Samuel  are  of  very  considerable  im- 
portance for  illustrating  the  book  of  Psalms,  to  which  they 
may  be  considered  as  a  key.  Thus,  Psalm  iii.  will  derive 
much  ligiit  from  2  Sam.  xv.  14.  et  aeq, ; — Psal.  iv.  from  1  Sam. 
xxii.  xxiii.  xxvi. ; — Psal.  vii.  from  2  Sam.  xvi.  3. 1 1. ; — Psal 
xxiv.  from  2  Sam.  vi.  12.  et  eeq, ; — PsaJ.  xxx.  from  1  Sam.  v. 
11.  ;-'Psal.  xxxii.  and  li.  from  2  Sam.  xii. ;— Psal.  i^xxiv. 
from  2  Sam.  xxi.  10^15.  ^--Psal.  xxxv.  from  2  Sam.  xv.— 
xvii. ; — Psal.  xlii.  and  xliii.  from  2  Sam.  xvii.  22 — ^24. ; — 
Psal.  Hi.  from  1  Sam.  xxii.  9. ; — Psal.  liv.  from  1  Sam.  xxiii. 
19.  and  xxvi.  1.; — PsaL  Iv.  from  2  Sam.  xvii.  21,  22.; — 
Psal.  Ivi.  from  1  Sam.  xxi.  11 — 15. ; — ^Psal.  Ivii.  from  1  Sam. 
xxii.  1.  and  xxiv.  3. ; — Psal.  lix.  from  1  Sam.  xix.  11.;— • 
Psal.  Ix.  from  2  Sam.  viii.  3—13.  and  x.  15— 19.;— -Psal. 
Ixiii.  from  1  Sam.  xxii.  5.  and  xxiii.  14 — 16. ; — Psal.  Ixviii. 
from  2  Sam.  vi.  3 — 12. ;— Psal.  Ixxxix.  from  2  Sam.  vii.  12. 
eteeq.'j  and  Psal.  cxlii.  from  1  Sam.  xxii.  Land  xxiv.  1. 
et  eeq. 


SECTION  VI. 


ON  THE  TWO   BOOKS  OF  KIKOS. 


I.  Order  and  title  of  theee  boehs^ — ^IL  Author. — HI.  jfr^i- 
fneni  and  tynoptie  of  the  Jirat  book  of  Kivgt, — IV.  Argv 
ment  and  tynoptit  of  the  second  book  of  Kings. — V.  Gene- 
ral observatione  on  these  books, 

I.  Thb  two  books  of  Kings  are  closely  connected  with 
those  of  Samuel.  The  origin  and  gradual  increase  of  the 
united  kingdom  of  Israel  under  Saul  and  his  successor  David* 
having  been  described  in  the  latter,  the  books  now  under  con- 
sideration relate  its  height  of  glory  under  Solomon,  its  divi- 
sion into  two  kuigdoms  under  his  son  and  successor  Reho- 
boam,  the  causes  of  that  division,  and  the  consequent  decline 
of  thejwo  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  until  their  final  sub- 
version ;  the  ten  tribes  being  carried  captive  into  Assyria  by 
Shalmaneser,  and  Judah  andTBenjamin  to  Babylon  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. In  the  most  correct  and  ancient  editions  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  the  two  books  of  Kinffs  constitute  but  one^ 
with  a  short  space  or  break  sometimes  oetween  them.  Some 
of  the  early  fathers  of  the  Christian  church  seem  to  have 
begun  the  first  book  of  Kings  at  the  death  of  David,  (ii.  12.) 
The  more  modem  copies  ofthe  Hebrew  Bible  have  the  same 
division  with  our  autnorized  version :  though  in  the  time  of 
the  Masoretes,  they  certainly  formed  only  one  book ;  as  both 
(like  the  books  of  Samuel)  are  included  under  one  enumen^ 
tion  of  sections,  versions,  &c.  in  the  Masora.  They  have  evi- 
dently been  divided,  at  some  unknown  period,  into  two  parts, 
for  the  convenience  of  reading. 

The  titles  to  these  books  have  been  various,  though  it  ap- 
pears from  Origen  that  they  derived  their  name  from  the  ini- 
tial words  in  ^'?D1,  ra-Meucn  xkzvid.  Now  king  David;  in  the 
same  manner  as  (we  have  seen)  the  book  of  Genesis  does.  In 
the  Septuagint  Greek  version,  it  is  simply  termed  BASiAEiaN 
of  reifffu  or  kingdoms,  of  which  it  calls  Samuel  the  first  and 
second,  and  these  two  the  third  and  fourth.  Tlie  Vulgate 
Latin  version  entitles  it.  Liber  Megum  tertius ;  secundum  He- 
brsBOS^  Liber  MaladUm,  that  is,  the  third  book  of  ^nev  ;  ae^ 
cording  to  the  Hebrews^  the  first  book  of  Makuhim.  The  old 
Syriac  version  has  :  Here  follows  the  book  of  the  Kings  who 
flourished  among  the  ancient  people;  and  in  this  are  aJso 
exhibited  the  history  of  the  prophets^  who  flourished  in  their 
times,  'In  the  Arabic  it  is  thus  entitled  : — Jn  the  name  of  the 
most  merciful W9d  compaesionate  God;  the  book  of  Sohmott,  the 
son  ofDamd  the  prophet^  whose  benedictions  be  upon  im.— ^m«n.* 

It.  Concerning  the  author  or  authors  of  these  books,  the 
sentiments  of  learned  men  axe  extremely  divided.  Some  have 
been  of  opinion  that  David,  Solomon,  and  Hezekiah  wrote 
the  histoiy  of  their  own  reigns ;  others,  that  NathaOy  Gad, 

•  Bp.  Orsy»s  Key,  n.  181. 

•  Dr.  4.  dUrke't  PreC  to  IKings,  p.  I. 
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Isaiah,  Jeiemtah,  and  other  prophets  who  flourished  in  the 
iiingdoiDS  of  Israel  and  Judab,  undertook  the  office  of  histo* 
^ogrraphers.  We  know  that  seyeral  of  the  prophets  wrote 
Uie  lives  of  those  kinurs  who  reiffned  in  their  times;  for  the 
names  and  writings  of  these  propnets  are  mentioned  in  seve- 
ral places  in  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles ;  which  also 
cite  or  refer  to  the  original  annals  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and 
Joddi,  of  which  those  books  have  transmitt^  to  us  abridg- 
ments or  summaries.  Thus,  in  1  Kings  xi.  41.  we  read  of 
the  aett  of  Sokmum^  which  acts  were  recorded  in  the  book  of 
Naikan  the  prophet^  and  in  the  prophecy  of  Ahijah  the  Shikm^ 
iie^  and  in  the  visions  of  Iddo  the  seer  {Q  Chron.  ix.  89  ) ; 
which  Iddo  was  employed,  in  conjunction  with  Sbemaiah 
the  prophet,  in  writing  the  acts  of  Rehoboam.  (2  Chron.  xii. 
15.)  We  also  read  of  the  book  of  Jehu  the  prophet,  relating 
the  transactions  of  Jehoshaphat  (3  Chron.  xx.  34.  1  Kings 
xTi.  1.) ;  and  Isaiah  the  prophet  wrote  the  acts  of  king  Uz- 
ziah  (i  Chron.  xxyi.  22. ^,  and  also  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chron. 
xxxii.  32.) ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  wrote  the  his- 
tory of  the  two  intermediate  kings  Jotham  and  Ahaz,  in 
whose  reigns  he  lived.  (Isa.  i.  1.) 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  two  descriptions  of  writers 
were  concerned  in  the  composition  of  the  books  of  Kings  :•— 
^«/,  those  original,  primitive,  and  contemporary  authors, 
who  wrote  tlie  annals,  journals,  and  memoirs  of  their  own 
times,  from  which  the  authors  of  our  sacred  history  subse- 
quently derived  their  materials.  These  ancient  memoirs  have 
not  descended  to  us ;  but  they  unquestionably  were  in  the 
hands  of  these  sacred  penmen,  whose  writings  are  in  our 
possession,  since  they  cite  them  and  refer  to  them.  The 
second  class  of  writers  consists  of  those,  by  whom  the  books 
of  Kings  were  actually  composed  in  the  form  in  which  we 
now  have  them.  The  Jews  ascribe  them  to  Jeremiah ;  and 
their  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  Grotius  and  other  eminent 
commentatore :  others  again  assign  them  to  the  prophet  Isaiah. 
But  the  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  these  books  were  di* 
eested  into  their  present  order  by  £zra.  The  following  are 
Sie  grounds  on  which  this  opinion  is  founded  and  support^ : — 

1.  The  general  uniformity  of  style  and  manner  indicates 
that  these  books  were  written  by  one  person. 

2.  The  author  evidently  lived  after  the  captiviUr  of  Ba- 
bylon: for,  at  the  end  of  the  second  book  of  Kings,  he 
speaks  of  the  remra  from  the  captivity.  (2  Kings  xxv. 
^,&c.) 

3.  He  says  that  in  his  time  the  ten  tribes  were  still  captive 
in  Assyria,  whither  they  had  been  carried  as  a  punishment 
for  their  sins.  (2  Kings  xvii.  23.) 

4.  In. the  seventeentti  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  Kings, 
he  introduces  some  reflections  on  the  calamities  of  Judah  and 
Israel,  which  demonstrate  that  he  wrote  after  those  calamities 
had  taken  place.     Compare  2  Kings  xvii.  6—24. 

5.  He  almost  evenr  where  refera  to  the  ancient  memoira 
which  he  bad  before  him,  and  abridged. 

6.  Tfaops  is  also  every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  author 
was  a  paiBST  or  ^  prophet.  He  studies  less  to  describe  acts 
of  heroism,  suoeessful  battles,  conquests,  political  address, 
&c.  than  what  regards  the  temple,  religious  ceremonies,  fes- 
tivals, the  worehip  of  God,  the  piety  of  princes,  the  fidelity 
of  the  prophets,  tne  punisl&ient  of  crimes,  the  manifestation 
of  Goers  anger  against  the  wicked,  and  his  regard  for  the 
righteous.  He  every  where  appears  greatly  attached  to  the 
house  of  David.  He  treats  on  the  kings  of  Israel  only  inci- 
dentally ;  his  principal  object  being  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
and  its  particular  afiairs. 

Now,  all  these  roarics  correspond  with  Ezra,  a  learned 
priest,  who  lived  both  during  and  subsequently  to  the  capti- 
vity, and  might  have  collected  numerous  documents,  which, 
from  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  peraeoutions  of  the  Jews,  are 
now  lost  to  us.  Such  are  the  reasons  on  which  Calmet  has 
ascribed  the  books  of  Kings  to  Ezra,  and  his  opinion  is  ge- 
nerally received.  There  are,  however,  a  few  circumstances 
that  seem  to  militate  against  this  hypothesis,  which  should 
be  noticed,  as  not  agreeing  with  the  time  of  Ezra.  Thus, 
in  1  Kings  viii.  8.  the  ark  of  the  covenant  is  represented  as 
being  in  the  temple  ^  to  this  day  :'*  and  in  1  Kings  xii.  19. 
the  kingdoms  of  Israel  are  mentioned  as  still  subsisting.  In 
1  Kings  vi.  1.  37,  38.  the  author  mentions  the  months  of  Zif 
and  Sul,  names  which  were  not  in  use  after  the  captivity. 
Lastly,  the  writer  expresses  himself  throughout  as  a  contem- 
poraiy,  and  as  an  author  who  had  been  an  eye-witness  of 
what  he  wrote.  But  these  apparent  contradictions  admit  of 
an  easy  solution.  Ezra  generally  transcribes  verbatim  the 
memoin  which  he  had  in  his  possession  without  attempting 


to  reconcile  them«>  Tliis  deariy  demonstrates  his  fidelity, 
exactness,  and  integrity.  In  other  places  some  reflections  or 
illustrations  are  inserted,  which  naturally  arise  from  his  sub- 

i'ect ;  this  shows  him  to  have  been  fully  master  of  the  matter 
le  was  discussing,  and  that,  being  divinely  inspired,  he  was 
not  afraid  of  intermixing  his  own  woids  with  those  of  tho 
prophets,  whose  writings  lay  before  him. 

The  divine  authority  of  these  books  is  attested  by  tho 
many  predictions  they  contain :  they  are  cited  as  authentic 
and  canonical  by  Jesus  Christ  (Luke  iv.  25 — ^27.)9  snd  by 
his  apostles  (Acts  vii.  47.  Rom.  xi.  2 — 4.  James  v.  17, 18.}, 
and  mey  have  constantly  been  received  into  the  sacied  canon 
by  the  Jewish  and  Chnstian  churches  in  evenly  age.  Their 
truth  and  authenticity  also  derive  additional  confirmation  from 
the  corresponding  testimonies  of  ancient  profane  writers.' 

ill.  The  FIRST  Book  op  Kings  embraces  a  period  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  yeara,  from  the  anointing  of  Solomon 
and  his  admission  as  a  partner  in  the  throne  with  David, 
A.  H.  2989,  to  the  death  of  Jehoshaphat,  a.  m.  31 15.  It  relates 
the  latter  part  of  David's  life;  his  death,  and  the  accession 
of  Solomon,  whose  reign  comprehended  the  most  prosperous 
and  glorious  period  of  the  Israelitish  history ;  and  prengured 
the  peaceful  reign  of  the  Messiah ;  Solomon's  erection  and 
consecration  of  Uie  temple  at  Jerusalem  (the  beauty  and  per- 
fection of  which  was  a  type  of  the  beauty  and  perfection  of 
the  church  of  God) ;  his  awful  defection  from  the  true  teli- 
gion ;  tlie  sudden  decay  of  the  Jewish  nation  after  his  dea^, 
when  it  was  divided  into  two  kingdoms, — under  Rehoboam, 
who  reigned  over  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  comprising^  the 
tribes  ofJudah  and  Benjamin,  and  under  Jeroboam,  who  was 
sovereign  of  the  other  ten  tribes  that  revolted  from  the  house 
of  David,  and  which  in  tlie  Sacred  Writings  are  designated 
as  the  kingdom  of  Israel ;  the  reigns  of  Rehoboam's  succes- 
sore,  Abijam,  Asa,  and  Jehoshapnat;  and  those  of  Nadab, 
Baasha,  Elah,  Zimri,  Omri,  Tioni,  the  wicked  Ahab,  and 
Ahaziah  (in  part),  who  succeeded  Jeroboam  in  the  throne 
of  Israel.  For  the  particular  order  of  succession  of  these 
monarchs,  and  of  the  prophets  who  flourished  during  their 
respective  reigns,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chronological 
table  inserted  in  Appendix  II.  to  this  volume.  The  firet 
book  of  Kings  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  parts; 
containing,  1.  The  history  of  the  undivided  kingcfom  under 
Solomon ;  and,  2.  The  history  of  the  divided  Gngdom  un- 
der Rehoboam  and  his  successors,  and  Jeroboam  and  his 
successore. 

Part  I.  7%e  History  of  SohnunCs  Reign  (ch.  i.— xi.)  contains 
a  narrative  of, 

Sect.  1.  The  latter  days  of  David;  the  inauguration  of  Solo- 
mon as  hii  asBociate  in  the  kingdom,  and  his  designation  to 
be  hii  soeoesfior.  (L  ii.  1 — 11.) 
Sect.  3.  The  reign  of  Solomon  from  the  death  of  David  to 
his  undeitaking  the  erection  of  die  temple.  (iL  12—46 
iii.  iv.) 
Sect.  3.  The  pieparationa  for  building  the  temple,  (v.) 
Sect.  4.  The  building  of  the  temple  (vi.)  and  of  Solomon's 
own  house,  together  with  the  preparation  of  the  vessels  and 
utensils  for  the  temple  service,  (vii.) 
Sect.  5.  The  dedication  of  the  temple,  and  the  snUime  prayer 

of  Solomon  on  that  occasion,  (viii.) 
Sect.  6.  Transactions  during  the  remainder  of  8<rfomon*8 
reign  :.»his  commerce ;  visit  from  the  queen  of  Sheba ;  the 
splendour  of  his  monarchy ;  his  felling  into  idolatry,  and 
the  adversaries  by  whom  he  was  opposed  until  his  death, 
(ix.  X.  xL) 
Part  II.    The  History  of  the  two  SSngdoms  of  Judah  and 
Israel,  (ch.  xii.  xxii.) 
Sect.  1.  The  accession  of  Rehoboam,  and  division  of  the  two 

kingdoms.  (xiL) 
Sect.  2.  The  leigns  of  Rehoboam  king  of  Judah,  and  of  Jero- 
boam I.  king  of  Israel,  (xiii.  xiv.) 
Sect.  3.  The  reigns  of  Abijam  and  Asa  kbigs  of  Judah,  and 

1  The  eondderalkm  tiiat  these  books  were  digested  from  meiooirs,  wri:. 
ten  by  different  persons  who  lived  in  the  res^peciive  tiiites  of  which  ihej 
wrote,  will  help  to  reconcile  wliat  is  said  of  Hezelciah  in  2  Kings  xviiL  o. 
that,  after  him  none  was  tike  him  of  all  tka  frin^  ofJudah^  with  what  is 
said  ol  Josiah  in  chap,  xxiii.  26.  that,  like  unto  him  toot  there  no  king  be- 
fore him ;  for,  what  is  said  of  Hezekiah  was  true,  till  the  eighteenth  vear 
of  Josiah,  when  that  pious  sovereign  began  the  reformation  of  which  so 
much  is  said  in  the  sacred  historj.    Mr.  Reeveii,  Pref.  to  Hooks  of  Kings. 

•  Josephus,  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  viU.  c.  2.  Eusebius,  Prep.  Evans,  lib.  x. 
Grotius  de  Veritate,  lib.  iii.  c.  16.,  and  Allix,  Reaeclions  upon  the  fiooks  of 
the  Old  Testament,  chap.  ii.  have  collected  several  insunces  of  the  confir- 
mation of  the  sacred  historisns  from  profims  authors.  On  this  subject  sIsd 
consult  the  testimonies  given  In  VoL  1.  pp.  69—78.  m^pro. 
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the  contemporary  reigne  of  Nadab,  Baaaha,  Elah,  Zimri, 
Omri,  and  the  commencement  of  Ahab*8  xeign.  (xv.  xvi.) 
Sect.  4.  The  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah,  and  of  his 
contemporaries  Ahab  and  Ahaziah  (in  part),  during  which 
the  prophet  Elijah  flourished,  (xvii.^ — ^xxii.) 

IV.  The  SECOND  Book  or  Kikgs  continues  the  contempo- 
rary  history  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  from 
the  death  ot  Jehoshaphat,  a.  m.  3115,  to  the  destruction  of 
the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  a.  m. 
3416,  a  period  of^ three  hundred  years.  The  last  three  verses 
of  the  jpreceding  book  have  been  improperly  disjoined  from 
this.  The  history  of  the  two  kingdoms  is  interwoven  in  this 
book,  and  presents  a  long  succession  of  wicked  sovereigns 
in  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  from  Ahaziah  to  Hoshea,  in  whose 
reign  Samaria  was  captured  by  Shalmaneser  king  of  Assyria, 
and  the  ten  tribes  were  taken  captive  into  that  country.  In 
the  kingdom  of  Judah,  we  find  some  few  pious  princes 
among  many  who  were  corrupt.  Sixteen  sovereigns  fiU^ 
the  Jewish  throne,  from  Jehoram  to  Zedekiah,  in  whose  reiffn 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  was  totally  subverted,  and  the  people 
carried  into  captivity  to  Babylon.  During  this  period  nu- 
merous prophets  flourished,  as  £lijah,  Elisha,  Jonah,  Joel, 
Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  Micah,  Nahum,  Jeremiah,  Habakkuk, 
Daniel,  Ezekiel,  &c.  The  second  book  of  Kings  comprises 
twenty-five  chapters,  which  may  be  divided  into  two  parts ; 
contaming,  1.  The  history  of  the  two  monarchies,  until  the 
end  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel )  and,  2.  The  history  of  Judah 
alone  to  its  subversion. 

Part  I.  Hie  Contemporary  History  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Israel 
and  Judah,  to  the  End  of  the  former,  (ch.  i. — xvii.) 

Sbgt.  1.  The  contemporary  leigns  of  Jehoehaphat,  and  of  his 
associate  Jehoram,  kings  of  Judah,  and  of  Ahaziah  and 
Joram,  kings  of  Israel ;  the  translation  of  Elijah,  and  desig- 
nation of  Elisha  to  be  his  successor  in  the  prophetic  office ; 
miracles  wrought  by  him.  (i. — ^viii.  2.) 

SscT.  2.  The  contemporary  reigns  of  Jehoram  king  of  Judah 
alone,  and  his  successor  Ahaziah,  and  of  Jehoram  king  of 
Israel,  (viii.  3—29.) 

Sect.  3.  Jehu  appointed  king  over  Israel ;  Jehoram  put  to 
death  by  him ;  the  reign  of  Jehu ;  death  of  Ahaziah  king  of 
Judah,  and  the  usurpation  of  Athaliah.  (ix.  x.  xi.  1 — 3.) 

SscT.  4.  The  reign  of  Jehoash  king  of  Judah,  and  the  con- 
temporary reigns  of  Jehoahaz  and  his  son  Jehoash  kings  of 
Israel ;  the  death  of  the  prophet  Elisha ;  and  the  miracle 
performed  at  his  grave,  (xi.  4 — 21.  xii.  xiii.) 

SxcT.  5.  The  reigns  of  Amaziah,  Azariah,  or  Uzziah,  and 
Jotham,  kings  of  Judah,  and  the  contemporary  reigns  of 
Jehoash,  or  Joash,  Jeroboam  IL,  Zechariah,  Shallum,  Mena- 
hem,  Pekahiah,  and  Pekah.  (xiv.  xv.) 

Sect.  6.  The  reign  of  Ahaz  king  of  Judah ;  interregnum  in 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  after  the  death  of  Pekah  terminated 
by  Hoshea  the  last  sovereign,  in  the  ninth  year  of  whose 
reign  Samaria  his  capital  was  taken  by  the  king  of  Assyria, 
whither  the  ten  tribes  were  taken  into  captivity ;  the  sub- 
veraion  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel ;  and  the  mixture  of  religion 
introduced  by  the  Cuthites  who  were  transplanted  to  Sama- 
ria. (xvL  xvii.) 

Part  II.  7^  Histort/  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Judah.  (ch.  xviii.  xxv.) 

Sect.  1.  The  reign  of  Hezekiah ;  his  war  with  the  Assyrians  ; 
their  army  destroyed  by  a  plague ;  the  recovery  of  Heze- 
kiah from  a  mortal  disease ;  the  Babylonish  captivity  foretold  ; 
his  death.  (xvilL  xix.  xx.*) 

Sect,  2.  The  reigns  of  Manasseh  and  Amon.  (xxi.) 
.  Sect.  3.  The  reign  of  Josiah.  (xxii.  xxiiL  1 — 30.) 

Sect.  4.  The  reigns  of  Jehoahaz,  Jehoiakim,  Jehoiachin,  and 
Zedekiah  the  last  king  of  Judah ;  Jerusalem  taken ;  the 
temple  burnt ;  and  the  Jews  carried  into  captivity  to  Baby- 
lon, (xxiii  31 — 37.  xxi  v.  xxv.) 

V.  The  two  books  of  Kings,  particularly  the  second, 
abound  with  impressive  and  lively  narrations ;  and  the  strict 
impartiality  with  which  the  author  of  each  book  has  related 
events  and  circumstances  dishonourable  to  his  nation,  aflfords 
a  convincing  evidence  of  his  fidelity  and  integrity.  They 
delineate  the  long-suflfering  of  God  towards  his  people,  and 
bis  severe  chastisements  for  their  iniquitous  abuse  of  his 


mercy ;  at  the  same  time  they  mark  most  clearly  the  vera 
city  of  God,  both  in  his  promises  and  in  his  threatenings,  and 
show  the  utter  vanity  of  trusting  in  an  arm  of  flesh,  and  the 
instability  of  human  kingdoms,  from  which  piety  and  justice 
are  banisned. 


SECTION  vn. 


ON  THE  BOOKS  OF  CHRONICLES. 


L  Title.^-Tl.  .Muthor  and  date^—JH.  Scope—TV.  .Analysis  of 
the  two  books  of  Chronicles. — V,  Observations  on  them. 

I.  The  ancient  Jews  comprised  the  two  books  of  Chroni- 
cles in  one  book :  but  in  the  Hebrew  Bibles,  now  printed  for 
their  use,  they  have  adopted  the  same  division  which  is  found 
in  our  Bibles,  apparently  ^Calmet  thinks)  for  the  purpose  of 
conforming  to  our  mode  or  reference  in  concordances,  the  use 
of  which  they  borrowed  from  the  Romish  church.  The 
Jews  entitle  these  books  d^d'H  "on,  D'BRCY  HffjaMiM,  that  is, 
The  Words  of  Da^s,  or  Annals ;  probably  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  bemg  compiled  out  of  diaries  or  annals,  in 
which  were  recorded  the  various  events  related  in  these  books. 
In  the  Septuagint  version  they  are  termed  nAPAAEinOMEN A 
(Paraleipomena),  the  things  that  were  left  or  omitted;  because 
many  things  which  were  omitted  in  the  former  part  of  the 
sacred  history  are  here  not  only  supplied,  but  some  narra- 
tions also  are  enlarge^,  while  otners  are  added.  The  Greek 
translators  of  that  version  seem  to  have  considered  these 
books  as  a  supplement,  either  to  Samuel  and  to  the  books  of 
Kings,  or  to  the  whole  Bible.  The  appellation  of  Chroni- 
cles was  given  to  these  books  by  Jerome,  because  they  con- 
tain an  abstract,  in  order  of  time,  of  the  whole  of  the  sacred 
history,  to  the  time  when  they  were  written.' 

II.  These  books  were  evidently  compiled  from  others, 
which  were  written  at  different  times,  some  before  and  others 
after  the  Babylonish  captivity :  it  is  most  certain  that  the 
books  of  Chronicles  are  not  the  original  records  or  memorials 
of  the  transactions  of  the  sovereigns  of  Israel  and  Judah, 
which  are  so  often  referred  to  in  the  books  of  Kings.  Those 
ancient  registers  were  much  more  copious  than  the  books  of 
Chronicles,  which  contain  ample  extracts  from  original  docu- 
ments, to  which  they  very  frequently  refer. 

Concerning  the  author  of  these  books  we  have  no  distinct 
information.  Some  have  conjectured  that  he  was  the  same 
who  wrote  the  books  of  Kings :  but  the  great  difference, 
Calmet  remarks,  in  the  dates,  narratives,  genealogies,  and 
proper  names, — ^together  with  the  repetitions  of  3ie  same 
things,  and  frequently  in  the  same  words, — strongly  militates 

r'nst  this  hypothesis.  The  Hebrews  commonly  assign 
Chronicles  to  Ezra;  who,  they  say,  composed  them 
after  tlie  return  from  the  captivity,  and  was  assisted  in 
this  work  by  the  prophets  Zechariah  and  Haggai,  who  were 
then  living.  This  opinion  they  endeavour  to  support,^*/, 
from  the  similarity  ot  style  (the  last  three  verses  of  the  se- 
cond book  of  Chronicles  corresponding  very  nearly  with  the 
first  three  verses  of  Ezra),  from  the  recapitulations  and  gene- 
ral reflections  which  are  sometimes  made  on  a  long  series 
of  erents:— secondly,  the  author  lived  after  the  captivity, 
since,  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  second  book  he  recites  the 
decree  of  Cyrus,  which  granted  liberty  to  the  Jews,  and  he 
also  continues  ^e  genealogy  of  David  to  Zerubbabel,  the 
chief  of  those  who  returned  from  the  captivity :  thirdly,  these 
books  contain  certain  terms  and  expressions,  which  they 
think  are  peculiar  to  the  person  and  tmies  of  Ezra. 

However  plausible  these  observations  may  be,  there  are 
other  marks  discernible  in  the  books  of  Chronicles,  which 
tend  to  prove  that  Ezra  did  not  compose  them.  In  the^r»/ 
place,  the  author  continues  the  genealogy  of  Zerubbabel  to 
the  twelfth  generation :  but  Ezra  did  not  live  to  that  time, 
and,  consequently,  could  not  have  written  the  gencaloffy  in 
question  i—secondly,  the  writer  of  these  books  was  neither  a 
contemporary  nor  an  original  writer;  but  compiled  and 
abridged  them  from  ancient  memoirs,  genealogies,  annals, 
registers,  and  other  works  which  he  frequently  quotes,  and 
from  which  he  sometimes  gives  copious  extracts,  without 

>  In  the  first  ▼olume  of  Bishop  Wauon's  Collection  of  Tracts  Cpp- 134— 
13R.)  there  are  some  acimirable  reflections  on  tlio  moral  cauMsof  the 
Babjionish  captivity,  and  the  propriety  of  that  dispensation,  which  will  am- 
ply repay  the  trouble  of  perusal. 

•  CaUnef  8  sod  Dr.  Clarke's  Preftcesto  the  two  Books  of  Chronielea 
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changing  the  words,  or  attempting  to  reconcile  inconsisten- 
cies. It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  author  of  these  books 
lived  afler  the  captivity,  and  derived  his  materials  from  the 
memoirs  of  writers  contemporary  with  the  events  recorded, 
and  who  flourished  Ions  before  his  time,  llie  authenticity 
of  these  books  is  abundantly  supported  by  the  general  mass 
of  external  evidence ;  by  which  also  their  divine  authority  is 
fully  established,  as  well  as  by  the  indirect  attestations  of 
our  Lord  and  his  apostles.^ 

III.  The  principal  Scopb  of  these  books  is  to  exhibit  with 
accuracy  the  genealogies,  the  rank,  the  functions,  and  the  o> 
der  of  tne  priests  and  Levites ;  that,  ailer  the  captivity,  they 
might  more  easilvassume  their  proper  ranks,  ana  re-enter  on 
their  ministry.  The  author  had  further  in  view,  to  show  how 
the  lands  had  been  distributed  among  the  families  before  the 
captivity ;  so  that  the  respective  tribes  mi^ht  on  their  return 
obtain,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  the  ancient  inheritance  of 
their  fathers.  He  quotes  old  records  by  the  name  of  ancient 
iAtngs  j^l  Chron.  iv.  22.),  and  recites  four  several  rolls  or 
numbenngs  of  the  people ; — one  taken  in  the  time  of  David, 
a  second  in  the  time  of  Jeroboam,  a  third  in  the  time  of 
Jotham,  and  a  fourth  in  the  time  of  tlie  captivity  of  the  ten 
tribes.  In  other  places  he  speaks  of  the  numbers  which  had 
been  taken  by  order  of  king  David,  but  which  Joab  did  not 
finish.  Hence  we  may  perceive  the  extreme  accuracy  afiect-> 
ed  by  the  Jews  in  their  historical  documents  and  genealogies : 
the  hitter,  indeed,  could  not  be  corrupted /;rmer/y  (for  most 
of  the  people  could  repeat  them  memoriter) ;  although,  from 
frequent  transcription,  much  confusion  has  been  introduced 
into  many  of  the  names,  which  it  is  now,  perhaps,  impossi- 
ble to  clear  up.  It  is,  however,  most  evident  that  the  basis 
of  the  books  of  Chronicles  was  a  real  history  and  real  gene- 
alogies: for  such  particulars  of  names  and  other  circum- 
stances would  never  have  been  invented  hj  any  person,  as  no 
imaginable  purpose  could  be  answered  by  it ;  and  the  hazard 
of  making  mistakes,  and  being  thereby  exposed  when  they 
were  first  published,  would  be  very  great, 

IV.  The  Chronicles  are  an  abnd^ent  of  all  the  sacred 
history,  but  more  especially  from  the  origin  of  the  Jewish 
nation  to  their  return  from  the  first  captivity.  The  first 
Book  traces  the  rise  and  propagation  of  the  people  of  Israel 
irom  Adam,  and  afterwards  gives  a  circumstantial  account  of 
the  reign  and  transactions  otDavid.  In  the  second  Book  the 
narrative  is  continued,  and  relates  the  progress  and  dissolution 
of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  to  the  very  year  of  the  return  of  the 
Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity :  as  very  little  notice  is 
taken  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  book 
was  chiefly  extracted  from  the  records  of  the  kingdom  of  Ju- 
dah.  The  period  of  time  embraced  in  the  books  of  Chronicles 
is  about  34G8  ycara ;  and  they  may  be  commodiously  divided 
into  four  parts;  viz. — 1.  The  genealogies  of  those  pereons 
Uirou^  wnom  the  Messiah  was  to  descend,  from  Adam  to  the 
captivity,  and  to  the  time  of  Ezra ; — 2.  The  histories  of  Saul 
and  David;— ^.  Tlie  history  of  the  united  kingdoms  of 
Israel  and  Judah  under  Solomon ;  and,  4.  The  history  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  after  the  secession  of  the  ten  tribes  from 
Rehoboam,  to  its  utter  subversion  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
Part  I.  Genealogical  Tables  from  Adam  to  the  time  of  Ezrtu 

(1  Chron.  i.— ix.  1—34.) 

SsGT.  1.  Genealogies  of  the  patriarchs  from  Adam  to  Jacob, 
and  of  the  descendants  of  Judah  to  David,  and  his  posterity 
to  Zerubbabel,  from  whom  the  Messiah  was  to  descend. 
(1  Chron.  i — iii.) 

SscT.  2.  Genealogies  of  other  descendants  of  Judah  by  Fharez, 
and  of  the  remaining  eleven  sons  of  Jacob,  (iv,. — viii.  ix.  1.) 

&BCT.  8.  Genealogies  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem, 
alter  their  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  (ix.  2 — 34.) 
This  long  series  of  genealogies  is  a  signal  testimony  to  the  origin  and 
preservatioa  of  the  Jewish  chiirch  among  mankind ;  and  of  the  ful- 
filment of  the  divine  promises  to  Abraham,  that  his  seed  should  be 
multiplied  as  the  sand  upon  the  sea-shore.  (Gen.  xxii.  17.)  These 
genealogies  are  also  of  very  great  importance,  as  exhibiting  the 
detail  of  the  sacred  line,  through  which  the  promise  of  the  Messiah 
was  transmitted :  so  that  "  when  in  the  fulness  of  time  this  promised 
Mediator  was  revealed  in  the  flesh,  the  church  and  the  people  of 
God  might  infallibly  know  that  this  was  that  verv  promised  seed  of 
the  woman,  the  son  of  Abraham  and  the  son  of  David."*  In  perus- 
ing the  Hebrew  genealogies,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remember  that 
Uie  terms  "Jathery"  '"son,"  ''begat,"  and  "ft<f^«en,"  which  are 
of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  them,  do  not  always  denote  imme- 
diate procreation  or  filiation,  but  extend  to  any  distant  progenitor.* 


«  Compare  1  Chron.  xxiii.  13.  with  Heb.  v.  4.  and  xxlv.  10.  with  Luke  i. 
6. ;  2  Chron.  ix.  1.  with  Matt.  xii.  42.  and  Luke  xi.  31. ;  and  2  Chron.  xxiv. 
Sa  21.  with  Matt,  xxiii.  35.  and  Luke  xi.  61. 

•  Roberu's  Ciavis  Bibliorum,  p.  105. 

>  Thus  in  Gen.  xxix.  5.  Laban  is  called  the  ton  of  Nabor,  though,  in  fact, 
he  was  only  his  "  grandtonf*  by  BethueL  Similar  instances  are  often  to 
be  found  m  the  Scriptures. 


It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  "  these  genealogical  tables  are  ex- 
ceedingly brief  Nothing  is  to  be  found  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  That 
of  Benjamin  is  twice  introduced.  (I  Chron.  vii.  6--12.  and  viii.)  ThS 
genealogies  of  the  priests  and  Levites  are  given  most  in  detail,  and 
terminate  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  They  are,  however, 
very  far  from  being  complete :  even  those  of  the  nigh-priesis,  ex- 
tending through  one  tliousand  years,  comprehend  only  twenty-two 
successions,  where  thirty  might  be  expected.  (1  Chron.  vi.)  Those 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah  are  pretty  copious  (1  Chron.  il.  3—17.  iv.  1— 
22.),  and  the  register  of  David's  descendants  runs  down  to  the  fourth 
century  before  Christ  (I  Chron.  iii.)  All  these  tables  relate  to  dis* 
tinguisned  famiUes  and  individuals :  they  occasionally  contain  many 
important  historical  notices  which  prove  that  historical  matters 
were  occasionally  introduced  in  the  original  tables.  See  1  Chron.  iv. 
9,  10.  v.  19—22.  and  vii.  21—23."* 

Part  II.  llie  Histories  of  Saul  and  David.  (1  Chron.  ix.  35— 
44.  X.— xxix.  1—22.) 

8scT.  1.  The  pedigree  of  Saul  and  his  death.  (1  Chron.  ix. 

35—44.  x.) 
Sbct.  2.  The  history  and  transactions  of  the  reign  of  David ; 

including, 

%  1.  His  inauguration ;  list  of  his  worthies,  and  account  of  bis  forces. 

(xi.  xii.) 
§  ii.  The  bringing  up  of  the  ark  from  Kirjatli-jearim,  first  to  the  house 

of  Obededom,  and  thence  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  the  solemn  service  and. 

thanksgiving  on  that  occasion,  (xiii.— xvi.)     David's  intentioo  of 

building  a  temple  approved  of  by  Jehovah,  (xvii.) 
S  iii.  The  victories  or  David  over  the  Pliilistines,  Moabites,  Syrians^ 

and  Edomites  (xviii.) ;  and  over  the  Ammonites,  Syrians,  and  Philis* 

tines,  (xix.  xx.) 
§  iv.  David  takes  a  census  of  the  people ;  a  plague  indicted,  which  Is 

stayed  at  his  intercession,  (xxi.  1—27.) 
f  T.  An  account  of  David's  regulations  for  the  constant  service  of  the 

temple : — His  preparations  and  directions  concerning  the  building  of 

It  (xxi.  27—30.  xxii.  xxiii.  1.);  regulations  concerning  the  Levites 

(xxiii.  2—32.) ;  the  priests  (xxiv.),  singers  (xxv.),  and  porters  or 

keepers  of  the  sates,  (xxvi.) 
§  vi.  Regulations  Tor  the  administration  of  his  kingdom ;  list  of  bis  mitt- 

tary  and  civil  officers,  (xxrii.) 
f  vii.  David's  address  to   Solomon   and  his  princes  concerning  the 

building  of  the  temple  (xxviii.) ;  the  liberal  contributions  of  David 

and  his  subjects  for  this  purpose,  and  his  thanksgiving  for  them. 

(xxix.  1-22.) 

Part  III.  7%e  History  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Israel  and 

Judah  under  Solomon,  (1  Chron.  xxix.  23 — 30.  2  Chron. 

i. — ^ix.) 

SscT.  1.  The  second  inauguration  of  Solomon :— Death  of 
David;  the  piety,  wisdom,  and  g^randeur  of  Solomon. 
(1  Chron.  xxix.  23—30.  2  Chron.  i.) 

Sect.  2.  Account  of  the  erection  and  consecration  of  the  tem- 
ple, and  of  some  other  edifices  erected  by  him.  (2  Chron.  ii. 
— viii.  16.) 

Sect.  8.  The  remainder  of  Solomon's  reign  to  his  death,  (viii. 
17,  18.  ix.) 

Part  IV.  The  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  Juddhy  from  the  «6- 
eession  of  the  Ten  TribeSyUnderVeroboam,  to  its  Termination 
by  Ntbuchadnezzar,  (2  Chron.  x. — xxxvi.) 

Sect.  1.  The  accession  of  Rehoboam  to  the  throne  of  the 

united  kingdom ;   its  division ;   Jerusalem  plundered  by 

Shishak.  (2  Chron.  x.— xii.) 
Sect.  2.  The  reigns  of  Abijah  and  Asa  kings  of  Judah.  (xiiL 

— ^xvi.) 
Sect.  3.  The  reign  of  Jehoshaphat.  (rvii. — ^xx.) 
Sect.  4.  The  reigns  of  Jehoram  and  Ahaziah ;  Uie  usurpation 

of  Athaliah.  (xxi.  xxii.) 
Sect.  5.  The  reign  of  Joash.  (xxiii.  xxiv.) 
Sect.  6.  The  reigns  of  Amaziah,  Uzziah,  and  Jotham.  (xxv. 

— xxvii^ 
Sect.  7.  The  reign  of  Ahaz.  (xxviii.) 
Sect.  8.  The  reign  of  Hezekiah.  (xxix. — ^xxxii^ 
Sect.  9.  The  reigns  of  Manasseb  and  Ammon.  (xxxiii.) 
Sect.  10.  The  reign  of  Josiah.  (xxxiv.  xxxv.) 
Sect.  11.  The  reigns  of  Jehoahaz,  Jehoiakim,  Jehoiachin,  and 

Zedekiah,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  temple. 

(xxxvi.)* 

*  Jahn's  Introduction  by  Prof.  Turner,  p.  260. 

•  The  last  two  vensesoftho  second  book  of  Chronicles  are  evidently  the 
beginning  of  the  book  of  Er.ra,  which  follows  next  in  the  order  of  the 
canon ;  and  must  have  been  copied  from  it  before  the  transcriber  was 
aware  of  his  error :  but,  finding  his  mistake,  he  abruptly  broke  ofl^  and  be- 
gan the  book  of  Ezra  at  the  customary  distance,  without  publishing  his 
error  by  erasing  or  blotting  out  those  lines  which  he  had  inadvertently 
subjoined  to  the  book  of  Chronicles.  This  copy,  however,  being  in  other 
respects  of  authority,  has  been  followed  in  all  subsequent  copies,  as  well  as 
in  all  the  ancient  versions.  This  circumstance  affords  a  proof  of  the  scrup 
pulous  exactness  with  which  the  copies  of  the  canonical  books  were  after- 
wards taken.  No  writer  or  translator  would  take  upon  himself  to  correct 
even  a  manifest  error.  How  then  can  we  think  that  any  other  alteration, 
diminution,  or  addition,  would  voluntarily  be  made  by  any  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  or  not  have  been  detected  If  it  had  been  aUempted  by  any  person  1 
Dr.  Kennicott,  Diss.  L  pp.  491—494.  Dr.  PriesUey,  Notes  on  Scripture, 
vol.  ii.  p.  94. 
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v.  Independently  of  the  important  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction to  be  derived  from  the  two  books  of  Chronicles,  as 
illustrating  the  divine  dispensation  towards  a  highly  favoured 
but  ungrateful  people,  the  second  book  is  extremely  valuable 
in  a  critical  point  of  view ;  not  only  as  it  contains  some  histo- 
rical particulars  which  are  not  mentioned  in  any  other  part  of 
the  Old  Testament,  but  also  as  it  affords  us  many  genuine 
readings,  which,  by  the  inaccuracy  of  transcribers,  are  now 
lost  in  the  older  books  of  ^e  Bible.  The  discrepancies  be- 
tween the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  thouffh  very 
numerous,  are  not  of  any  great  moment,  and  admit  otan  easy 
solution,  being  partly  caused  by  various  lections,  and  partly 
arising  from  the  nature  of  theoooks;  which  being  supple- 
mentary to  those  of  Samuel  and  King;s,  omit  what  is  there 
related  more  at  large,  and  supply  what  is  there  wanting.*  It 
should  further  be  recollected,  that,  after  the  captivity,  the 
Hebrew  language  was  slightly  varied  from  what  it  had  for- 
merly been  ;  that  different  places  had  received  new  names,  or 
undergone  sundry  vicissitudes :  tliat  certain  things  were  now 
better  known  to  the  returned  Jews  under  other  appellations, 
than  under  those  by  which  they  had  formerlj  been  distin- 

fuished  ;  and  that,  from  the  materials  to  which  the  author 
ad  access  (and  which  frequently  w^ere  different  from  those 
consulted  by  the  writers  of  the  royal  histories),  he  has 
selected  those  passages  which  appeared  to  him  best  adapted 
to  his  purpose,  and  most  suitable  to  the  time  in  which  he 
wrote.  It  must  also  be  considered,  that  he  often  elucidates 
obscure  and  ambiguous  words  in  former  books  by  a  different 
mode  of  spelling  them,  or  by  a  different  order  of  the  words 
employed,  even  when  he  does  not  use  a  distinct  phraseology 
of  narration,  which  he  sometimes  adopts.' 

As  the  books  of  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chronicles  relate  the 
tame  histories,  they  should  each  be  constantly  read  and  col- 
lated together ;  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  more 
comprehensive  view  of'^  Jewish  history,  but  also  in  order  to 
illustrate  or  amend  from  one  book  what  is  obscure  in  either 
of  the  othera. 

The  following  table  of  the  more  remarkable  parallel  pas- 
sages of  the  books  of  Chronicles  and  those  of  Samuel  and 
Kings  will  assist  the  reader  in  his  collation  of  these  books  :"— 


1  Chron. 
1  Chron. 
1  Chron. 
1  ChroQ. 
1  Chroo. 
1  Chron. 
}  Chron. 
1  Chrun. 
1  Chron. 
1  Chron. 

1  Chron. 
8  Chron. 

2  Chron. 
8  Chron. 
8  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2ChroD. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 
2  Chron. 


JLI--12. 

XV  1-9. 
zi.  10>-41. 
xiii.  1—14. 
xiv.  1—7. 
zvii. 


with 


zviii.      . 
ziz.     • 
XX.  1-3. 
ZX.4— 8. 


I.  a-13. 
I.  14—17. 


Ui.  !▼.    . 
▼.  2.  vlJ.  10. 
Til.  11—22. 
tHI. 


ijc.  1—12.       .... 

\x.  13-31 

X.  1.  x!.  4 

xli.2-11.  .... 

XTi.l-«.         .         .         .         . 

xviH. 

XX.  31— 37.     .       .       .       . 

xxl.  6—10.  .... 

xxil.  2-4).      .       .       .        . 

xxii.  10.  xxlH.  21. 

xxW.  1—14.    .       .       .       . 

XXV.  1-4. 11. 17-34.  27,  28. 

XXTi.  1,  2.       . 

xxvll.  1—3. 

zxviii.  1-4.  .... 

xxix.  1, 2.  •       .       . 

xxxil.  9-21. . 

zxxii.  24— 31.     . 

xxxiii.  1-10..       .       -       . 

xxxiv.  1,  2.  8-28.      - 

xxxiT.  29—33. 

XXXV.  18.  a»— 26. 

xxxvi.  1 

xxxvi.  2-4. 


1  Sam.  xxxi. 
2Snm.  V.  I— 10. 

1  Sam.  xxiii.  8-^. 

2  Sam.  Ti.  3-11. 
2  Sam.  V.  11—26. 
2  Sam.  vii. 
2Sain.  vUL 

2  8am.  X 

2  8am.  xl.  1.  xil.SO.  efveg. 

2  Sam.  xxi.  18—28. 

2  Sam.  xxiT. 

1  Kings  iii.  4—14. 

1  Kings  X.  26-29. 

1  Kings  ▼.  15—32. 

1  Kings  ▼!.  vii. 

1  Kings  viii. 

1  King!*  Ix.  1—9. 

1  Kings  xi.  16—28. 

1  Kings  X.  1—13. 

1  Kings  X.  14—29. 

1  Kings  xii.  1— IM. 

IKingsxIv.  26— 28. 

1  Kings  XT.  17-22. 

1  Kings  xxU.  2-35. 

1  Kings  xxii.  41-fiO. 

2  Kings  viil.  17—24. 
2  Kings  viii.  26—29. 
2  Kings  xi. 

2  Kings  xii.  1—16. 

2  Kings  xiv.  1-14.  19,  20. 

2  Kings  xiv.  21,  22. 

2  Kings  XV.  33.  35. 

2  Kings  xvl.  2—4. 

2  Kings  xviii.  2,  a 

2  Kings  xviii.  17—37 

2  Kings  XX.  1—19. 

2  Kings  xxi.  1—10. 

2  Kings  xxii. 

2  Kings  xxiii.  1-20. 

2  Kings  xxiii.  22,  23. 

2  Kings  xxiii.  29,  30. 

2  Kings  xxiii.  31-34. 


>  The  above  remark  wlU  be  clearly  illustrated  by  comparing  2  Kings  xxiv. 
6.  with  2  Chron.  xxxri.  6.  and  Jcr.  xxxvi.  3a  ;  I  Kings  xv.  2.  with  2  Chron. 
XT.  19. ;  1  Kings  xxii.  44.  vritfi  2  Chron.  XTii.6. ;  2  Kings  ix.  27.  with  2  Chron. 
xxii.  9.  See  also  Professor  Dahler's  learned  DiMiufsition  "  De  Librorum 
Paralipomen-f  auctoritate  atque  fide  bistorica"  (8vo.  Argentorati  et  Lijpeis, 
1919) ;  in  which  he  has  instituted  a  minate  collation  of  Uie  books  of  Chro- 
nicles with  the  books  of  Samuel  and  of  Kings ;  and  has  satisiactorlly  vindi- 
cated their  genuineness  and  credibility  agamst  the  Insinuations  and  objec< 
tlons  of  some  recent  sceptical  German  critics. 

»  Calmet's  Dictionary,  article  Chronicles,  injint. 

■  This  table  Is  copied  from  ProC  Turner's  and  Mr.  WUttln(ham*s  trans- 
ktion  of  Jahn,  p.  272.  note. 


SECTION  vin. 

ON  TBI  BOOK  OF  EZRA. 

I.  Title  and  author. — ^11.  Ar^rumenty  tcope^  andtynoptit  ofit$ 
contentt, — m.  Obtervationt  on  a  ipuriout  paata^e  atcribed 
to  Ezra, 

I.  Thk  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  were  anciently 
reckoned  by  the  Jews  as  one  volume,  and  were  divided  by 
them  into  the  first  and  second  books  of  Ezra.  The  same  di- 
vision is  recognised  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches :  but 
the  third  book,  assigned  to  Ezra,  and  received  as  canonical  by 
the  Greek  church,  is  the  same,  in  substance,  as  the  book 
which  properly  bears  his  name,  but  interpolated.  And  the 
fourth  book,  which  has  been  attributed  to  him,  is  a  manifest 
forgery,  in  which  the  marks  of  falsehood  are  plainly  discern- 
ible, and  which  was  never  unanimously  received  as  canonical 
either  by  the  Greek  or  b^r  the  Latin  church,  although  some 
of  the  fathers  have  cited  it,  and  the  Latin  church  has  bor- 
rowed some  words  out  of  it.  It  is  not  now  extant  in  Greek, 
and  never  was  extant  in  Hebrew. 

It  is  evident  that  .the  author  of  the  book  of  Ezra  was  per- 
sonally present  at  the  transactions  recorded  in  it,  the  narrative 
being  in  the  first  person.  It  also  bears  upon  the  face  of  it 
every  character  ot  natural  simplicity,  and  contains  more  par^ 
ticuUrs  of  time,  persons,  and  places,  than  could  have  been 
introduced  by  any  other  individual.  That  the  last  four  chap- 
ters of  this  book  were  written  by  Ezra  himself  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  as  he  particularly  describes  himself  in  the  beginning 
of  the  seventh  chapter,  and  likewise  frequently  introduces 
himself  in  the  subsequent  chapters.  The  Jews,  indeed, 
ascribe  the  whole  of  this  book  to  Ezra,  and  their  opinion  is 
adopted  by  most  Christian  commentators.  But  as  tbewritei 
of  tne  first  six  chapters  appears,  from  ch.  v«  4.,  to  have  been 
at  Jerusalem  in  the  reign  ofDarius  Hystaspes,  and  it  is  evident 
from  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  chapter  that  Ezra  did  not 
go  thither  until  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Loncrimanus  (a  dis- 
tance of  sixty  years),  some  persons  have  ascribed  the  first  six 
chapters  to  a  more  ancient  author.  This,  however,  does  not 
necessarily  follow :  and  we  apprehend  it  will  appear  that 
these  chapters  were  written  by  Ezra  as  well  as  the  last 
four : — 

In  the  first  place,  from  the  intimate  amneetion  of  the  eixih 
chapter  with  the  seventh :  for  the  diversity  of  speech  and  nar- 
ration observable  in  them  may  readily  be  accounted  for  by 
the  circumstance  of  Ezra^s  having  copied,  or  extracted  from, 
the  authentic  memoirs,  which  he  found  on  his  arrival  at  Jeru- 
salem, of  the  transactions  that  had  happened  since  the  return 
of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

Secondly,  the  tame  method  of  narration  jfrevaiU  in  both 
parte :  for,  as  in  the  second  part  fch.  vii.  13 — ^26.),  the  royal 
decree  is  inserted,  entire,  in  the  Cbaldee  dialect ;  so,  in  the 
first  part,  the  edict  of  Cyrus,  the  epistle  of  the  Samaritans  to 
the  Pseudo-Smerdis,  and  his  reply  to  them,  together  with 
part  of  the  fourth  chapter,  are  also  given  in  Chaldee. 

And,  lastly,  in  the  third  place,  it  is  not  likely  that  a  short 
historical  compendium,  like  the  book  of  Ezra,  should  be  tlie 
work  of  more  than  one  author :  nor  ought  we  to  assign  it  to 
several  authors,  unless  we  had  either  express  declarations 
or  internal  evidence  that  they  were  concerned  in  it ;  all  tliese 
evidences  are  wanting  in  the  book  of  Ezra. 

This  book  is  written  in  Chaldee  from  chapter  iv.  8.  to 
chapter  yi.  18.  and  chapter  vii.  13 — 26.  As  this  portion  of 
Ezra  chiefly  consists  of  letters,  conversations,  and  decrees, 
expressed  in  that  language,  the  fidelity  of  the  historian  pro- 
baoly  induced  him  to  take  down  the  very  words  which  werK 
nsed.  The  people,  too,  having  been  accustomed  to  the 
Chaldee  during  the  captivity,  were  in  all  probability  better 
acquainted  with  it  than  with  the  Hebrew  ;  for  it  appears  ft'om 
Nenemiah*s  account  that  they  did  not  all  understand  the  law 
of  Moses  as  it  had  been  delivered  in  the  original  Hebrew 
tongue. 

II.  The  book  of  Ezra  harmonizes  most  strictly  with  the 
prophecies  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  which  it  materially  elu- 
cidates. (Compare  Ezra  v.  with  Hagg.  i.  12.  and  Zecn.  iii. 
iv.)  It  evinces  the  paternal  care  of  Jehovah  over  his  chosen 
people,  whose  history  it  relates  from  the  time  of  the  edict 
issued  by  Cyrus,  to  tne  twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manus, — a  period  of  about  seventy-nine  or,  according  to  some 
chronologers,  of  one  hundred  years.  This  book  consists  of 
two  principal  divisions :  the  first  contains  a  narrative  of  the 
return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon  under  the  conduct  of  Zenib- 
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babel ;  «nd  the  second  gires  an  account  of  the  reformation  of 
leligion  under  Ezra. 

Part  I.  From  the  Return  of  the  Jews  under  Zerubbabel  to  the 
RAuilding  of  the  Temple,  (eh.  i.— vi.) 
Sect.  1.  The  edict  of  Gyrus,  permitting  the  Jews  to  return  into 
Judea  and  rebuild  the  temple ;  account  of  the  people  who 
fint  returned  under  the  conduct  of  Zerubbabel,  and  of  their 
offiMfings  towards  rebuilding  the  temple.  (L  ii.)     On  this 
joyous  occasion  it  is  probable  that  the  hundred  and  twenty- 
sixth  psalm  was  composed 
8bct.  2.  The  building  of  the  temple  commenced,  but  hindered 

by  the  Samaritans,  (iii.  iv.^ 
8xcT.  3.  The  temple  finishea  in  the  sixth  year  of  Darius  Hys- 
taspes,  by  the  encouragement  of  the  decree  iasued  in  the 
second  year  of  his  reign,  (v.  vi.) 
The  Ustutrj  contained  in  the  book  of  Esther  ahould  be  read  after  then 
<lwo  ebaptera,  as  It  relate*  to  this  period  of  Jewish  historj. 
Part  II.  The  Arrival  of  Eva  at  Jertuakm,  and  the  Reformat 
tion  made  there  by  him,  (vii.— x.) 
SscT.  1.  The  departure  of  Ezra  from  Babylon  with  a  commie- 

sion  from  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  (vii.) 

8bct.  3.  Account  of  his  retinue  and  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  (viti.^ 

Sect.  3.  Narrative  of  the  reformation  effected  by  him.  (ix.  x.) 

The  seal  and  piety  of  Ezra  appear,  in  this  book,  in  a  most 

eonapicuoue  point  of  f  iew :  hie  memory  has  always  been 

held  in  the  highest  Tererence  by  the  Jews,  who  consider  him 

as  a  second  Moses :  though  not  expres9ly  styled  a  prophet, 

be  wrote  under  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  the 

canonical  authority  of  his  book  has  never  been  disputed. 

He  is  said  to  have  died  in  the  hundred  and  twentieth  year  of 

his  age,  and  to  have  been  buried  at  Jerusalem. 

niT  In  Justin  the  Martyr's  conference  with  Trypho  the 
Jew,  there  is  a  very  extraordinary  passage  respecUng  the 
typical  import  of  the  passover,  cited  by  that  father :  in  which 
£zra,  in  a  speech  made  before  the  celebration  of  the  passover, 
expounds  the  mystery  of  it  as  clearly  relating  to  Christ ;  and 
which,  Justin  concludes,  was  at  a  very  early  day  expunged 
from  the  Hebrew  copies  by  the  Jews,  as  too  manifestly 
favouring  the  cause  of  Christianity.  The  passage  may  be 
thus  translated  :i — ^^  Jind  Ezra  satd  unto  the  people.  This 
PASSOVER  it  our  Saviour  and  our  rkfuoe  ;  and  if  ye  shall  un- 
dtrsUmd  and  ponder  it  in  your  heart,  that  we  are  about  to  hum- 
Me  HIM  in  ttis  sign,  and  afterwards  shall  believe  on  rim,  then 
this  place  shall  not  be  made  desolate  for  ever,  smth  the  lard  of 
hosts.  But  if  ye  will  not  believe  on  him,  nor  hear  his  preach- 
ing, ye  shall  be  a  laughing'^toeh  to  the  GenlitesJ*'*  As  this  pas- 
sage never  existed  in  the  Hebrew  copies,  and  is  not  now  to 
be  found  either  in  them  or  in  any  copies  of  the  Septua- 
gint  version,  it  is  the  opinion  of  most  critics  that  it  originally 
crept  into  the  Greek  Bibles  from  a  marginal  addition  by  some 
early  Christian,  rather  than  that  it  was  expunged  from  the 
later  copies  by  the  Jews. 


SECTION  IX. 

ON  THX  BOOK  Of  HBBBMUH. 

L  Title  and  aif<Aor.— II.  Argument  and  synopsis  of  its  con- 
tents, 
I.  The  book  of  Nehemiah,  we  have  already  observed,  is 
in  some  versions  termed  the  second  book  of  Ezra  or  Esdras« 
firom  an  opinion  which  anciently  obtained,  and  was  adopted 
by  Athanasius,  Epiphanius,  Chrysostom,  and  other  eminent 
Others  of  the  church,  that  Ezra  was  the  author  of  this  book. 
In  the  modem  Hebrew  Bibles  it  has  the  name  of  Nehemiah 
prefixed  to  it,  which  is  also  retained  in  our  English  Bibles. 
The  author  of  this  book  was  not  the  Nehemiah  who  returned 
to  Jerusalem  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel. 

That  Nehemiah,  whose  name  this  book  bears,  and  who 
was  cup-bearer  to  Artaxerxes  Logimanus,  Mras  the  author  of 
it,  there  cannot  be  any  reasonable  doubt :  the  whole  of  it 
being  written  in  his  name,  and,  what  is  very  unusual  when 
compared  with  the  preceding  sacred  historians,  being  written 
in  the  first  person.  The  insertion  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
register  in  chap.  xii.  1^26.  (which  is  supposed  to  militate 
against  this  generally  received  opinion)  may  be  accounted 
1  Joscin.  Martrr.  Dial,  cum  Trrphone,  pp.  292,  293.  edit,  by  Thirlby,  or 

.^      . Mr.  Whiiaker  (Origin    -■  '^ "~" 

ludes  thaftlie  Di    , 

p  SOth  and  2l8tver8es. 


▼ol.  ii.  p.  196.  ed.  Obeither.  Mr.  Whiiaker  (Origin  of  Arianisin,  p.  905.) 
advocates  iti  genuineness ;  and  concludes  thafthe  pasFaxe'in  question  ori- 
cinanr  stood  in  Ezravi.  19—22.,  probably  between 

Dr.  Orabe,  Dr.  Thirlby,  and  after  them  Archbp.  nagee  (uitc.  on  Aione- 
ment.  toI.  i.  p.  306.  note),  doubt  its  genuineness.    Dr.  A.  Clarke  Is  disposed 


to  beHeye  it  authentic.  (Disc  on  Eucharist,  p.  83.) 
Vol.  n  2  F 


for  by  supposing  it  either  to  have  been  added  by  seme  subse 
quent  author,  or,  perhaps,  by  the  authority  of  the  great  syni^ 
goEue :  for  it  seems  to  be  unconnected  with  the  narrative  of 
Nehemiah,  and^  if  genuine,  must  ascribe  to  him  a  degrse  of 
longevity  which  appears  scarcely  credible.' 

n.  Nehemiah,  according  to  some  writers,  was  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  others,  of  the  royal  bouse  of 
Judah:  as  the  oflice  ne  held  in  the  Persian  court  (that  of 
cop-bearer)  Was  a  post  of  great  honour  and  influence,  it  is 
certain  that  he  was  a  man  of  illustrious  family ;  and  of  his 
integrity,  prudence,  and  piety,  the  Whole  of  this  hook  presents 
abundant  evidence.  He  arrived  at  Jerusalem  thirteen  yean 
after  Esra,  with  the  rank  of  governor  of  the  province,  and 
vested  with  fall  power  and  authority  to  encouraee  the  re- 
building of  the  walls  of  that  cit^,  ana  to  promote  the  weLfaie 
of  his  countrymen  in  every  possible  way. 

Having  governed  Judcoa  for  twelve  years  (Neh.  xiii.  6.)« 
Nehemiah  returned  to  his  royal  patron  (ii.  6.),  and  after  a 
short  time  he  obtained  permission  to  return  to  his  oountryy 
where  he  is  supposed  to  have  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
His  book  may  oe  conveniently  divided  into  four  parts ;  viz. 
Part  I.  7%e  Departure  of  Nehemiah  from  Shushan.  with  a 

Royal  Commission  to  rebuild  the  Walls  of  Jerusalem,  and 

his  first  Arrival  there,  (ch.  i.  ii.  1—11.) 
Part  II.  Account  of  the  Building  of  the  Walk,  notwithstand' 

in^  the  Obstacles  interposed  by  SanhaUal,  (ii.  12 — ^20.  iii.-* 

vii.  4.) 
Part  III.  The  first  Reformation  a^oompUshed  by  Nehsmiaht 

containing, 

SxcT.  1.  A  register  of  the  peraons  who  had  6nt  rstumed  firem 
Babylon,  and  an  account  of  the  oblations  at  the  temple, 
(vii  5— 72.) 

Sect.  2.  Account  of  the  reading  of  the  law,  and  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  (viii.) 

Skct.  8.  A  solemn  fast  and  hamiliation  kept ;  and  the  renewal 
of  the  covenant  of  the  Israelites  with  Jehovah,  (ix.  x.) 

Sect.  4.  List  of  those  who  dwelt  at  Jerusalem,  and  of  other 
cities  occupied  by  the  Jews  that  retamed ;  register  and  suo 
cession  of  the  high-priests,  chief  Levites,  and  principal 
singers,  (xi.  xii.  1 — 26.)  The  completion  and  dedication  of 
the  wall,  (xii  27— 47.) 
Past  IV .  The  Second  Reformation  accomplished  by  Nehemiah 

on  his  second  return  to  Jerusalem,  and  his  Correction  of  the 

Abuses  which  had  crept  in  during  his  Absence,  (xiii.) 

In  Nehemiah  we  have  the  shining  character  of  an  able 
governor,  truly  zealous  for  the  good  of  his  country  and  for 
the  honour  of  his  religion :  who  quitted  a  noble  and  grainfui 
post  in  the  gpreatest  court  in  the  world ;  generously  spent  iht 
riches  he  had  there  acquired  for  the  public  benefit  of  his  fel 
low  Israelites ;  and  waded  through  mexpressible  difficultiet 
with  a  courage  and  spirit,  which  alone  could,  with  the  divine 
blessing,  procure  the  safety  and  reform  the  manners  of  such 
an  unhappy  and  unthoughtful  nation.*  The  administratioB 
of  this  pious  and  truly  patriotic  governor  lasted  about  thirtyw 
six  years,  to  the  year  of  the  world  3574  according  to  some 
chronologers,  but  Dr.  Prideauz  has  with  more  probability 
fixed  it  to  the  year  3595.  The  Scripture  history  closes  wito 
the  book  of  Nehemiah. 


SECTION  X. 

ON  THE  BOOK  OF  KSTHER. 

I.  Titles — n.  Author. — ^III.  Argument, — ^IV.  Synopsis  of  isp 
contents, 
I.  This  book,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  person 
whose  history  it  chiefly  relates,  is  by  the  Jews  termed  ife- 
giUah  Esther,  or  the  volume  of  Esther.  The  history  it  con- 
tains comes  in  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  chapters  of 
Ezra :  its  autiienticity  was  questioned  by  some  of  the  fathers 
in  consequence  of  the  name  of  God  being  omitted  throuffh- 
out,^  but  it  has  always  been  received  as  canonical  by  the 
Jews,  who  hold  this  book  in  the  highest  estimation,  placing 
it  on  the  same  level  with  the  law  of  Moses.  They  oelieve 
that  whatever  destruction  may  attend  the  other  Sacred  Writ- 

•  Prideaux,  Connection,  sub  anno  466,  vol.  i.  p.  S96.  tt  teq.  8th  edition. 

•  Pyle's  Paraphrase  on  the  Old  Testament,  vol.  is.  p.  642. 

«  On  this  account.  Professor  De  Wette,  who  objects  to  al)  the  other 
books  of  the  Old  Testaiuent  their  iheocratico-niythologlcal  spirit,  con* 
demns  thit  for  its  want  of  religion !  (Prof.  Turner's  TranBlBtion  of  Jahi%  pi. 
939.)    Bttch  ii  the  consistency  of  Deolegiao  critics  1 
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mgBt  the  Pentatench  and  the  book  of  Esther  will  always  be 
preserved  by  a  special  providence. 

IL  Concemiug  the  author  of  this  book,  the  opinions  of 
biblical  critics  are  so  greatly  divided,  .that  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  by  whom  it  was  written.  Augustine  and  some  of 
the  fathers  of  the  Christian  church  ascribe  it  to  Ezra.  By 
other  writers  it  is  ascribed  to  the  joint  labours  of  the  enreat 
synagogue,  who,  from  the  time  of  Ezra  to  Simon  the  Just, 
superintended  the  edition  and  canon  of  Scripture.  Philo  the 
Jew  assigns  it  to  Joachin,  the  son  of  Joshua  the  high-priest, 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabel.  Celldrier  ascribes  it  to  an 
unknown  author,  who  was  contemporary  with  the  facts 
recorded  in  this  book.<  Others  think  it  was  composed  by 
Mordecai :  and  others,  again,  attribute  it  to  Esther  and  Mor- 
decai  jointly.  The  two  latter  conjectures  are  grounded  on 
the  following  declaration  in  Esther  ix.  20.  23.  :~-^nd  Mor^ 
decai  wrote  these  things,  and  sent  Utlera  unto  all  the  Jews  thai 
were  in  all  the  provtnees  of  king  Ahanurus  /  and  the  Jews 
undertook  to  do  as  they  had  begun,  and  as  Mordecai  had  unit' 
ten  unto  them.  But  the  context  of  the  passage  clearly  shows 
that  these  words  do  not  relate  to  the  book  itself,  but  to  the 
circular  letters  which  Mordecai  sent  to  the  Jews  in  all  the 

f)rovinces  of  the  Persian  empire,  announcing  the  mighW  de- 
iverance  from  their  enemies  wliich  had  been  vouchsafed  to 
them,  and  instituting  a  perpetual  anniversary  in  commemora- 
tion of  such  deliverance.*  The  institution  of  this  festival, 
and  its  continued  observance  to  the  present  time,  is  a  con- 
vincing evidence  of  the  reality  of  the  history  of  Esther,  and 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  book  which  bears  tier  name:  since 
it  is  impossible,  and,  in  fact,  inconceivable,  that  a  nation 
should  institute,  and  afterwards  continue  to  celebrate,  through 
a  long  succession  of  ages,  this  solemn  annual  festival,  merely 
because  a  certain  man  among  them  had  written  an  agreeable 
fable  or  romance. 

A  more  probable  opinion  (and  which  will  enable  us  satis- 
factorily to  account  for  the  omission  of  the  name  of  God  in 
this  book)  is,  that  it  is  a  translated  extract  from  the  memoirs 
of  the  reign  of  the  Persian  monarch  Ahasuerus.  The  Asiatic 
sovereigns,  it  is  well  known,  caused  annals  of  their  reigns  to 
be  kept:  numerous  passages  in  the  books  of  Kings  and 
Chronicles  prove  that  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  had  such 
annals;  and  the  book  of  Esther  itself  attests  that  Ahasuerus 
had  similar  historical  records,  (ii.  23.  vi.  1.  x.  2.)  It  was 
indispensably  necessary  that  the  Jews  should  have  a  faith- 
ful narrative  of  their  history  under  Queen  Esther.  Now, 
from  what  more  certain  source  could  they  derive  such  history 
than  from  the  memoirs  of  the  king  her  consort  1  Either  Ezra, 
or  Mordecai,  had  authority  or  credit  enough  to  obtain  such  an 
extract.  In  this  case,  we  can  better  account  for  the  retaining 
of  the  Persian  word  Purim,  as  well  as  for  the  details  which 
we  read  concerning  the  empire  of  Ahasuerus,  and  (which 
could  otherwise  be  of  no  use  whatever  for  the  history  of 
Esther)  for  the  exactness  with  which  the  names  of  his  minis- 
ters and  of  Haman's  sons  are  recorded.  The  circumstance 
of  this  history  being  an  extract  from  the  Persian  annals  will 
also  account  for  the  Jews  being  mentioned  only  in  the  third 
person,  and  why  Esther  is  so  freauently  designated  by  the 
title  of  oueen,  and  Mordecai  by  the  epithet  of  *^  the  Jew." 
It  will  also  account  for  those  numerous  parentheses  which 
interrupt  the  narrative  in  order  to  subjoin  the  illustrations 
which  were  necessary  for  a  Jewish  reader;  and  by  the  abrupt 
termination  of  the  narrative  by  one  sentence  reiatiye  to  ue 
power  of  Ahasuerus,  and  another  concerning  Mordecai*s 
greatness.    Finally,  it  is  evident  that  the  author  of  this  ex- 

<  TntToducttoD  k  k  Lecture  dee  Lhrrce  SaintB  (Anelen  Teatunent),  p.  320. 
•  For  an  account  of  this  featiYaL  called  Um  feaat  of  Purim,  aee  Vol  IL 
PirtIILChap.IV.§vnL 


tract,  whoever  he  was,  wished  to  make  a  final  appeal  to  the 
source  whence  he  derived  it.  (x.  2.)  This  very  plausible 
conjecture,  we  apprehend,  will  satisfactorilv  answer  the  ob- 
jection that  this  Dook  contains  nothing  peculiar  to  the  Israel- 
ites, except Mordecai'sgenealogy.  There  is, unquestionably, 
no  mention  made  of  Divine  Providence,  or  of  the  name  of 
God,  in  these  memoirs  or  chronicles  of  Ahasuerus ;  and  if  the 
author  of  the  extract  had  given  it  a  more  Jewish  complexion, 
— if  he  had  spoken  of  the  God  of  Israel, — instead  of  render- 
ing his  narrative  more  credible,  he  would  have  deprived  it 
of  an  int^al  character  of  truth.* 

III.  The  transactions  recorded  in  this  book  relate  to  the 
time  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,^  the  same  who  reigned 
during  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Neheraiah.  They  commence 
about  the  year  of  the  world  3544,  and  continue  through  a 
period  not  exceeding  eighteen  or  twenty  years.  The  bock 
of  Esther  relates  the  elevation  of  a  Jewish  captive  to  the 
throne  of  Persia,  and  the  providential  deliverance  of  herself 
and  people  from  the  machinations  of  the  cruel  Haman  and 
his  associates,  whose  intended  mischief  recoiled  open  them- 
selves :  thus  aifibrding  a  practical  comment  on  the  deciaration 
of  the  royal  sage : — "  Though  hand  join  in  hand,  the  wicked 
shall  not  be  unpunished :  but  the  seed  of  the  righteous  shall 
be  delivered."  (Prov.  xi.  21.)    - 

IV.  The  book  consists  of  two  parts:  detailing, 

Part  I.  Tfie  Promotion  of  Esther  g  and  the  essential  Serdtt 
rendered  to  the  King  by  Mordxai^  in  detecting  a  Plot  agaiiui 
his  Life.  (i.  ii.) 
Part  II.  TTie  Adoaneement  of  Haman  .•  his  Designs  againd 
the  Jews,  tmd  their  Frustration, 

Sect.  1.  The  promotion  of  Haman,  and  the  occasion  of  whidi 
he  availed  himself  to  obtain  an  edict  for  ma»acring  the 
Jews,  (iii.) 
Sect.  2.  The  consequent  affliction  of  the  Jews,  and  the  mea- 
sures pursued  by  them,  (iv.) 
Sect.  S.  The  defeat  of  Haman's  particular  plot  agunst  the 

life  of  Mordecai.  (v.  vi.  vii.) 
Sect.  4.  The  defeat  of  his  general  plot  against  the  Jews. 

(viii.  ix.  1 — 16. J 
Sect.  5.  Tlie  institution  of  the  festival  of  Puiim,  to  comme- 
morate their  deliverance  (ix.  17 — 32.) ;  and  the  advancement 
of  Mordecai.  (x.) 
In  our  copies  the  book  of  Esther  terminates  with  the  thinl 
verse  of  the  tenth  chapter:  but  in  the  Greek  and  Vulfrate 
Bibles,  there  are  ten  more  verses  annexed  to  it,  together  with 
six  additional  chapters  which  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches 
account  to  be  canonical.     As,  however,  they  are  not  ex- 
tant in  Hebrew,  they  are  expunged  from  the  sacred  canon  by 
Protestants,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  compiled  by  some 
Hellenistic  Jew. 

s  Coqaerel,  Biographie  Sacrre,  toib.  L  pp.  961— 3C3.  (Amttcnkni,  1^) 
•  Chronologers  are  grcatJy  divided  in  opinion  who  waa  the  Ahasucru* 
of  the  sacred  historian.  Scaliger,  who  has  been  followed  by  Jahn,  bw  ad- 
vanced many  innenious  argaments  to  show  that  if  waa  Xerxes  who  was 
intended ;  Archbiahop  Usher  supposes  to  have  been  Darius  the  son  of 
Ilystaapea.  The  most  probable  opinion  is  that  of  Dr.  Prideaux  (Conni-cnon, 
sub  anno  458,  voL  1.  pp.  270.  et  aeq)  \  who,  after  a  very  minute  dif»rai»5)«»n, 
roaintaina  that  the  Ahasuenia  of  Eisther  waa  Aitazerzea  Longiinanos.  ivrrce- 
ably  to  the  account  of  Joaephua,  (Antiq.  Jnd.  lib.  xi.  c.  6.)  of  the  Se raua- 
gint  version,  and  of  the  apocrvnlial  additions  to  the  book  of  Esther.  Tlie 
opinion  of  Prideanx  is  adopted  by  Biahops  ToniUne  and  Oray^  and  (he  very 
accurate  chronologer,  Dr.  Halea.  (See  Gray 'a  Key,  p.  227.  TomliDrl 
Elementa,  vol  i:  p.  9S.  Dr.  Hales's  Analyaia,  vol.  ii.  book  i.  p.  601.  ft  ttq. 
We  may  therefore  conclude,  tliat  the  permtaaion  given  to  Neheiniah  to  re- 
build the  walls  of  Jerusalem  was  owing  to  the  influence  of  Bather  ami  Mor- 
decai, and  that  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews  from  the  Peraian  yoke  wu 
gradually,  tiioogh  silently,  effected  by  the  aame  Influence.  It  l»  not  jpP!^ 
Dable  that  the  pious  reason,  asaigned  by  Ailajcerxes  (Ezra  vii.  23.)  lor  Um 
regulationa  given  to  Ezra,  originated  in  the  correct  views  of  religion  whico 
were  coauaonicatedto  lilm  by  bis  queen  Eatber. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


ON  THE  POETICAL  BOOKS. 


Trough  some  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  which  present  them- 
selves to  OUT  notice  in  the  present  chapter,  are  anterior  in 
point  of  date  to  the  Historical  Books,  jet  they  are  usually 
classed  by  themselves  under  the  title  ot  the  Poetical  Books ; 
bc^^uae  they  are  almost  wholly  composed  in  Hebrew  verse. 
This  appellation  is  of  considerable  antiquity.  Gregory  Na- 
xiaozen  calls  them  the  Five  Mtirieal  Books ;  Amphilochius, 
bishop  of  Iconium,  in  his  iambic  poem  addressed  to  Seleucus* 
enumerates  them,  and  grives  them  a  similar  denomination ;  as 
also  do  Epiphanius  and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem.^  The  Poetical 
Books  are  five  in  number,  viz.  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  £c- 
clesiastes,  and  the  Canticles  or  Song  of  Solomon :  in  the 
Jewish  canon  of  Scripture  they  are  classed  among  the 
Hagiographa,  or  Holy  Writings ;  and  in  our  Bibles  they  ire 
placed  Detween  the  Historical  and  Prophetical  Books. 


SECTION  I. 


ON  THK  BOOK  OF  JOB. 


L  Titte  of  the  hooh.—U.  Reality  of  JqVm  perton, — ^111.  J^e 
in  •mhich  he  Uved^^lV,  Scene  of  the  poem  of  Job, — ^V,  Au- 
thor and  canonical  authority, — VL  Stmcture  of  the  poem. 
Vn.  Argument  and  ecope, — VIII.  Spurioue  addition  to  thit 
book  in  the  Scptuagint  Vernon, — IX.  Rulee  for  studying 
thU  book  to  advantage, — "X,  Synoptit. — XI.  Idea  of  the 
patriarchal  theology ^  ao  contained  in  the  book  of  Job. 

1.  'IViis  book  has  derived  its  title  from  the  venerable  patriarch 
Job,  whose  prosperity,  afflictions,  and  restoration  from  the 
deepest  adversity,  are  here  recorded,  tosether  with  his  exem- 
plary and  unequalled  patience  under  ail  his  calamities.  No 
DooK,  perhaps,  has  more  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  critics 
and  commentators  than  this  of  Job ;  and  Sioug^h  the  limits 
necessarily  assigned  to  this  article  prevent  us  nom  detailing 
all  the  various  and  discordant  hvpotheses  which  have  been 
offered  concerning  it,  yet  a  brief  retrospect  of  the  principal 
opinions  that  have  been  entertained  respectinpr  this  portion  of 
Scripture  can  at  no  time  be  either  uninterestmg  or  unimpor^ 
tant. 

U.  Althooeh  this  book  professes  to  treat  of  a  real  person, 
yet  the  actoaf  existence  or  the  patriarch  has  been  questioned 
by  many  eminent  critics,  who  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
the  whole  poem  is  a  mere  fictitious  narration,  intended  to 
instruct  through  the  medium  of  parable.  This  opinion  was 
first  announced  by  the  celebrated  Jewish  Rabbi  Maimonides,' 
and  has  since  been  adopted  by  Le  Clerc,  Michaelis,  Semler, 
Bishop  Stock,  and  others.  The  reality  of  Job^s  existence, 
on  the  contrary  findepcndently  of  its  being  the  uniform  be- 
lief of  the  Jewisn  and  Christian  church),  has  been  maintain- 
ed with  equal  ability  by  Leusden,  Calmet,  Heidegger,  Carp- 
xov.  Van  Til,  Spanheim,  Moldenhawer,  Schultens,  II gen. 
Archbishop  Magee,  Bishops  Patrick,  Sherlock,  Lowth, 
Tomline,  and  Gray,  Drs.  Kennicott  and  Hales,  Messieurs 
Peters  and  Good,  Drs.  Taylor  and  Priestley,  and,  in  short, 
by  almost  every  other  modem  commentator  and  critic. 

The  principsil  arguments  commonly  urged  against  the  re- 
ality of  Job^s  existence  are  derived  from  the  nature  of  the 
exordium  in  which  Satan  appears  as  the  accuser  of  Job ; 
from  the  temptations  and  sufferings  permitted  by  the  Al- 
mighty Governor  of  the  world  to  befall  an  uprisht  character ; 
firom  the  artificial  regularity  of  the  numbers  oy  which  the 
patriarch's  possessions  are  described,  as  seven  thousand, 
three  thousand,  one  thousand,  five  hundred,  &c. 

With  regard  to  the  first  argument,  the  incredibilitv  of  the 
conversation  which  is  relat^  to  have  taken  place  between 
the  Almighty  and  Satan,  **  who  is  supposed  to  return  with 
news  from  the  terrestrial  regions,*' — an  able  commentator  has 
remarked.  Why  should  such  a  conversation  be  supposed  in- 
credible I  The  attempt  at  wit  in  the  word  news  is  somewhat 
out  of  place ;  for  the  interrogation  of  the  Almighty,  ^'  Hast 

*  Ores.  Nax.  Carm.  33.  ▼.  16.  Opi  torn.  ii.  p.  99.  Paris.  1611.  Epipha- 
nius de  Pond,  ei  Mena.  p.  633.    Buicer'a  Theaauros,  torn.  U.  voes  ^xnf». 

•  Mbrali  Novoebim,  part  IL  aact  S2. 


thou  fixed  thy  view  upon  my  servant  Job,  a  perfect  and  up 
right  MAN  V  (i.  8.)  instead  of  aiming  at  the  acquisition  of 
news,  is  intenoied  as  a  severe  and  most  appropriate  sarcasm 
upon  the  fallen  spirit.  '*  Hast  thou, — wno,  wiUi  superior 
faculties  and  a  more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  my  will, 
hast  not  continued  perfect  and  upright, — ^fixecTthy  view  upon 
a  subordinate  being,  far  weaker  and  less  informed  than  thy- 
self, who  has  continued  so  V — ^<  The  attendance  of  the  apos- 
tate at  the  tribunal  of  the  Almighty  is  plainly  designed  to 
show  us  that  ?ood  and  evil  angels  are  equally  amenable  to 
him,  and  equally  subject  to  his  authoritv ; — a  doctrine  com- 
mon to  every  part  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures, 
and,  except  m  the  mythology  of  the  Parsees,  recognised  by, 
perhaps,  every  ancient  system  of  religion  whatever.  The 
part  assigned  to  Satan  in  the  present  work  is  that  expressly 
assigned  to  him  in  the  case  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  garden 
of  Eden,  and  of  our  Saviour  in  the  wilderness ;  and  which  \% 
assigned  to  him  generally,  in  regard  to  mankind  at  large,  by 
all  the  evangelists  and  apostles  whose  writings  have  reached 
us,  both  in  their  strictest  historical  narratives,  and  closest 
argumentative  inductions.  And  hence  the  argument  which 
should  induce  us  to  regard  the  present  passage  as  fabulous, 
should  induce  us  to  regard  all  the  rest  in  the  same  light  which 
are  imbued  with  the  same  doctrine : — a  view  of  the  subject 
which  would  sweep  into  nothingness  a  much  larger  portion 
of  the  Bible  than,  we  are  confident,  M.  Michaelis  would 
choose  to  part  with. 

**  The  other  arguments  are,  comparatively,  of  small  mo* 
ment  We  want  not  fable  to  tell  us  that  good  and  upright 
men  may  occasionally  become  the  victims  of  accumulated 
calamities;  for  it  is  a  living  fact,  which,  in  the  mystery  of 
Providence,  is  perpetually  occurring  in  every  country :  while 
as  to  the  roundness  of  the  numbers  by  which  the  patriarch's 
possessions  are  described,  nothing  could  have  been  more 
ungraceful  or  superfluous  than  for  the  poet  to  have  descended 
to  units,  had  even  the  literal  numeration  demanded  it.  And 
although  he  is  stated  to  have  lived  a  hundred  and  forty  years 
after  his  restoration  to  prosperity,  and  in  an  era  in  which  the 
duration  of  man  did  not,  perhaps,  much  exceed  that  of  the 
present  day,  it  should  be  recollected,  that  in  his  person  as 
well  as  in  his  property  he  was  specially  gifted  by  the  Al- 
mighty :  that,  from  vanous  passages,  he  seems  to  have  been 
younger  than  all  the  interlocutors,  except  Elihu,  and  much 
jrounger  than  one  or  two  of  them :  that  nis  longevity  is  par- 
ticularly remarked,  as  though  of  more  than  usual  extent :  and 
that,  even  in  the  present  age  of  the  world,  we  have  well 
authenticated  instances  of  persons  having  lived,  in  different 
parts  of  the  globe,  to  the  age  of  a  hundred  and  fifty,  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty,  and  even  a  hundred  and  seventy  years.* 

*'  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  historical  truth  of  the  book  of 
Job,  that  its  language  should  be  a  direct  transcript  of  that 
actually  employed  by  the  different  characters  introduced  into 
it ;  for  in  such  case  we  should  scarcely  have  a  single  book 
of  real  history  in  the  world.  The  Iliad,  the  Shah  Nameh, 
and  the  Lusiad,  must  at  once  drop  all  pretensions  to  such  a 
description ;  and  even  the  pages  of  Sallust  and  Caesar,  or 
RoUin  and  Hume,  must  stand  upon  very  questionable  au- 
thority. It  is  enough  that  the  real  sentiment  be  given,  and 
the  general  style  copied :  and  this,  in  truth,  is  all  that  is 
aimed  at,  not  only  m  our  best  reports  of  parliamentary 
speeches,  but  in  many  instances  (which  is  indeed  much 
more  to  the  purpose),  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 
in  their  quotations  from  the  Old."** 

Independently  of  these  considerations^  which  we  think 
sufficiently  refute  the  objections  adduced  against  the  reality 
of  Job*s  existence,  we  may  observe,  that  there  is  every  pos- 
sible evidence  that  the  book,  which  bears  his  name,  contains 
a  Uteral  history  of  the  temptations  and  sufferings  of  a  real 
character. 

In  the  first  place,  that  Job  was  a  real,  and  not  a  fictitious 

•  See  Pantalogia,  art  Life;  and  BncjclopsMJUa  Britannlca,  art  £ai^ 
gevity. 

«  Dr.  Oood'B  Introductory  Dissertation  to  his  version  of  Job^  pp.  xv.— 
xviL  See  also  Archbishop  Macee's  Discourses  and  Dissertations  o.i  the 
Atonement,  toL  ii.  pp.  49—63.  ur.  Gregory  'a  translation  of  Biabop  Lo  wth'» 
Lecturoi^  vol.  il.  pp.  368—370.  in  not^s. 
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character,  may  be  inferred  from  the  manner  in  which  he  is 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  Thus,  the  prophet  Ezekiel 
spealcs  of  him :— 7'Aou^A  them  three  men^  ^oah^  Daniel^  and 
Job,  were  in  it,  they  should  deliver  but  their  awn  aouU  by  their 
righteousness,  saitn,  the  Lard  God,  HCzek.  xiy.  14. )i  In  this 
passage  the  prophet  ranks  Noah,  Daniel;  and  Job,  tocher, 
OS  powerful  intercessors  with  God ;  the  first  for  his  family ; 
the  second  for  the  wise  men  of  Bab}[lon ;  and  the  third  tor 
his  friends :  now,  since  Noah  and  Daniel  were  unquestionably 
real  characters,  we  must  conclude  the  same  of  Job.  Behold, 
•ays  the  apostle  James,  we  count  them  happy  which  endure  .- 
/e  have  heard  of  the  patience  of  Job,  and  nave  seen  the  end  of 
\he  Lord,  that  the  Lord  is  very  pitiful,  and  of  tender  mercy. 
(James  y.  11.)  It  is  scarcely  to  be  belieyed  that  a  diyinely 
inspired  apostle  would  refer  to  an  imaginary  character  as  an 
example  of  patience,  or  in  proof  of  the  mercy  of  God.<  But, 
besides  the  authori^  of  Uie  inspired  writers,  we  haye  the 
strongest  internal  eyidence,  from  the  book  itself,  that  Job 
was  a  real  person :  for  it  expressly  specifies  the  names  of 
persons,  places,  facts,  and  other  circumstances  usually  related 
m  true  histories.  Thus  we  haye  the  name,  country,  piety, 
wealth,  dec.  of  Job  described  (ch.  i.) ;  the  names,  number, 
and  acts  of  his  children  are  mentioned :  the  conduct  of  his 
wife  is  recorded  as  a  fact  (ii.);  his  niends,  their  names, 
countries,  and  discourses  witii  nim  in  his  afilictions,  are  mi- 
nutely delineated,  (ii.  11.  &c.)  And  can  we  rationally 
imagine  that  these  were  not  realities  % 

Further,  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained  respecting 
the  real  existence  of  Job,  when  we  consider  that  it  is  proyed 
by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  eastern  tradition :  he  is 
mentioned  by  the  author  of  the  book  of  Tobit,  who  lived 
during  the  Assyrian  captiyity  ;*  he  is  also  repeatedly  men- 
tioned by  Mohammed  <  as  a  real  character.  The  whole  of 
his  history,  with  many  fabulous  additions,  was  known  among 
the  Syrians  and  Chaldsans ;  many  of  the  noblest  fomilies 
unong  the  Arabians  are  distinjj^uished  by  his  name,*  and 
boast  of  being  descended  from  him.  So  late  eyen  as  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century,  we  are  told,  that  there  were  many  per- 
sons who  went  into  Arabia  to  see  Job's  dunghill,*  which,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  could  not  haye  subsisted  through  so 
many  ages ;  but  the  fact  of  superstitious  persons  making 
pilgrimages  to  it  sufficiently  attests  the  reality  of  his  exist- 
ence, as  also  do  the  traditionary  accounts  concerning  the 
place  of  Job's  abode.' 

in.  Since,  then,  the  book  of  Job  contains  the  history  of  a 
leal  character,  the  next  point  to  be  considered  is  the  a^  in 
which  he  lived,— a  question  concerning  which  there  is  as 
great  a  diyereity  of  opinion,  as  upon  any  other  subject  con- 
nected with  this  yenerable  monument  of  sacred  antiquity. 
Thus,  some  think  that  he  liyed  in  the  dajrs  of  Moses,  from  a 
supposed  resemblance  between  the  style  of  Moses  and  that 
of  Job ;  othere  in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  from  an  ex{>ression 
in  Job  xxvii.  12.,  because  at  that  time  all  was  vanity,  and 
eyery  man  did  that  which  was  good  in  his  own  eyes.  Odiere, 
again,  refer  him  to  the  time  of  Ahasuerus  or  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus,  on  account  of  the  search  then  made  for  beauti- 
ful women,  from  whom  the  monarch  might  select  a  consort 
iEsth.  ii.  3.  &c.),  and  because  Job's  daughters  are  mentioned 
Job  xlii.  15.)  as  being  the  fairest  in  the  whole  land.  Some 
make  him  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Solomon  and  the 
qaeen  of  Sheba,  if  not  Solomon  iiimself,^  because  the  Sabeans 

s  To  evade  the  rtrong  proof  afforded  by  EaeUers  ezpreae  reeogoition  of 
tlie  realllj  of  Job's  person,  Jahn  remarks  that  fictitiouspenonages  may  be 
brought  upon  the  stage  along  with  real :  as  is  evident  from  Luke  xvi.  19— 
31.,  wbere  Aoraliam  Is  introduced  with  the  fictitious  charaeters  Laxarua 
and  the  rleh  man.  But  there  is  an  evident  diflbrence  between  a  parable 
expressly  purporting  to  be  flctitiousi  and  a  solenoo  rebuke  or  warning  to  a 
whole  nation.  Besides,  in  Luke,  the  circumstances  predicated  of  au  the 
characters  are  flctittous;  in  Ezekiel  they  are  unquestionably  true  with  re- 
lation to  Noah  and  Daniel,  aod  might  be  reaaonably  expected  to  be  so  in 
the  other  instance  associated  with  these  two.  (Prod  Turner's  translation 
of  Jahn,  p.  467.  note.) 

•  Blements  of  Christian  Theok>gT,  toL  L  ik  M. 

•  Tobit  iL  12.  in  the  Vul|nte  Tendon,  wMch  is  supposed  to  have  been  eze- 
«ated  from  a  more  extended  history  of  Tobit  than  the  original  of  the  Greek 
Tfersion. 

«  Sale's  Koran,  pp.  VI.  37S.  4to.  edit  See  alio  D'Herbelot'e  BibUoCb^ae 
Oirientale,  voce  AUb,  tom.i.  p.  146. 4tn  edit. 

•  As  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Sultan  Saladin  (Elnumcin,  Hist.  Sara- 
een.  p.  3.);  and  also  Saladin  himself,  whose  dynasty  ia, known  hi  the  East 
bf  Uie  name  of  Alubiah  or  Jobites.    D'Herbetot,  torn.  i.  pp.  148, 147. 

•  Chrysostom.  ad  pop.  Antioch.  Hmn.  6.    Op.  tom.  ii.  p.  59.  A. 

V  Thevenot's  Voyage,  p.  447.  La  Roque,  Voyages  en  Svrle,  tom.  1.  p.  239. 

■  Siaeiidlin  (a  modem  Oermao  critic,  who  plainly  disoelieTes  any  inspi- 
ration  of  the  Old  Testament),  takes  a  middle  course.  Conceiving  that  he 
tias  discovered  in  the  book  of  Job  phrases,  aenUmenta,  and  pietares  of 
mannera  which  belong  to  a  later  date,  and  that  its  composition  fs  more  ela- 
borata  and  exquisite  than  that  of  the  generafity  of  the  other  Hebrew  bodes, 
he  does  not  ascribe  to  it  such  a  remote  antk)nity  as  many  acholars  of  the 
present  day  suppose :  but  since  It  exhibits  other  indubitabie  tnarks  of  a 


are  noticed  in  Job  i.  15.  &e. ;  and  others,  with  Nebuchadnpz- 
zar,  because  the  Chaldteans  are  introduced  in  Job  i.  17. 
Lastly,  some  state  him  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Jacob, 
whose  daughter  Dinah  they  suppose  him  to  have  married : 
and  this  conjecture  they  erouna  upon  the  resemblance  be- 
tween the  expression  in  Job  ii.  10.  (thou  speakesi  like  a  foolish 
woman)  and  that  in  Gen.  xxxiy.  7.  (  hath  wrought  foUy 
in  [|more  correctly  againet^  bradJS^  The  puerility  of  these 
conjectures  sufficiently  inoicates  their  weakness ;  one  things, 
however,  is  generally  admitted  with  respect  to  the  age  of 
Job,  viz.  the  remote  antiquity  of  the  period  when  he  roust 
have  liv€4.  Even  those  who  contend  for  the  late  production 
of  the  book  of  Job,  are  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  this  par- 
ticular. Grotius  thinks  the  events  of  the  history  are  such 
as  cannot  be  placed  later  than  the  Soiouming  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  the  Wilderness.  Bishop  Warburton,  in  like  manner, 
admits  them  to  bear  the  marks  of  high  antiauity;  and 
Miohaelis  confesses  the  mannere  to  be  perfectly  Abrahamic, 
that  is,  such  as  were  common  to  all  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
Israelites,  Ishmaelites,  and  Idumcans.'^  The  following  are 
the  principal  .circumstances  from  which  the  age  of  Job  may 
be  collected  and  ascertained :" — 

1.  The  Usserian,  or  Bible  chronology^  dates  the  trial  of 
Job  about  the  year  1520  before  the  Christian  era,  twenty- 
nine  yeare  before  the  departure  of  Uie  Isiaelites  from  E^pt ; 
and  that  the  book  was  composed  before  that  event,  is  evident 
front  its  total  silence  respecting  the  miracles  which  accom- 
panied the  exode :  such  as  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea«  the 
destruction  of  the  Egyptians,  the  manna  in  the  desert,  &c. ; 
all  of  which  happened  in  the  vicinity  of  Job^s  country,  and 
were  BO  apposite  m  the  debate  conceminff  the  ways  of  Pro- 
vidence, tnat  some  notice  could  not  but  nave  been  taken  of 
them,  if  they  had  been  coeval  with  the  poem  of  Job. 

2.  That  it  was  composed  before  Abraham^s  migration  to 
Canaan  may  also  be  inferred,  from  its  silence  respecting  the 
destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gromorrah,  and  the  other  cities  of 
the  plain,  which  were  still  nearer  to  Idumsea,  where  the 
scene  is  laid. 

3.  The  length  of  Job's  life  places  him  in  the  patriarchal 
times.  He  survived  his  trial  one  hundred  and  forty  years 
(xlii.  16.),  and  was  probably  not  less  than  sixty  or  seventy 
at  that  time :  for  we  read  that  his  seven  sons  were  ail  grown 
up^  and  had  been  settled  in  their  own  houses  for  a  consider- 
able time.  (i.  4,  5.)    He  speaks  of  the  *«  sins  of  his  youth'* 

ixiii.  26.),  and  of  the  prosperity  of  ^  his  youth  ;*'  and  yet 
illiphas  addresses  him  as  a  novice : — ">  With  us  are  both  the 
very  offed,  much  elder  than  thy  father.**  (xv.  10.) 

4.  That  he  did  not  live  at  an  earlier  period  may  be  collect- 
ed from  an  incidental  observation  of  cildad,  who  refera  Job 
to  their  forefathere  for  instruction  in  wisdom : 

Inquire,  I  prar  thee,  of  the/(»rmer  ace, 

And  prepare  Uijselr  to  the  search  of  tliefar  iuhera : 

Assigning  as  a  reason,  the  comparative  shortness  of  life  and 
consequent  ignorance  of  the  present  i^eneration : 

(For  we  are  bat  of  yesterday^  and  know  nothlnff 
Becauee  our  daya  upon  Murth  are  a  okadotoy. 

But  the  <*  fathers  of  the  former  age,'*  or  grandfathere  tff  the 

E resent,  were  the  contemporaries  of  Peleg  and  Joktan,  in  the 
fUi  generation  after  the  deluge :  and  they  might  easily  have 
learned  wisdom  from  the  fountain-head  by  convening  with 
Shem,  or  perhaps  with  Noah  himself;  whereas,  in  the  seventh 
generation,  the  standard  of  human  life  was  reduced  to  about 
two  hundred  yeare,  which  was  a  shadow  compared  with 
the  longevity  of  Noah  and  his  sons. 

5.  The  general  air  of  antiqui^  which  pervades  the  man- 
nere recorded  in  the  poem,  is  a  further  evidence  of  its  remote 
date.    The  mannere  and  customs,  indeed,  critically  corres- 

venerable  anriqnfty,  he  is  led  to  soppoae  that  It  was  composed  by  soin« 
Hebrew  author  of  a  lower  afe,  perhaps  bj  Solomon  himaeli;  out  of  certain 
very  ancient  remains  of  poetry,  history,  and  philosophy,  to  which  that  au- 
thor added  some  things  of  his  own,  and  had  thrown  the  whole  into  tta  pre* 
sent  practical  form  and  arrangement.— Stacadlin's  Theol  ^Uoralio  HebrctO' 
rum  ante  Chrislum  Iliot.  (Ootting .  17M,)  cited  In  Dr.  Smith's  Scripture 
TesUuiony  of  the  Messiah,  vol.  i.  p.  210. 

•  Mercerua,  Prof,  ad  Job.  The  Bishop  of  KUlala  (Dr.  Slock),  after 
Bishop  WarbartoiL  rofers  the  time  of  Job  to  that  of  Ezra,  whom  he  sup- 


poses to  be  lu  autnor.  (Preface  to  his  tranalatlon  of  Job,  pp.  v.  vi.)  Bis 
aivumenta  are  very  laively  examined  and  refuted  by  Archbishop  Magee^ 
Discourses,  vol.  ii.  pp.  ^—164.    See  also  British  Critic,  vol.  xxix.  O.  S.  pp. 


aS»-372. 

to  Grotius,  Pr»f.  ad  Job.  Warburton's  Divine  Legation,  book  vi.  sect  2. 
Miehaelis,  Noi«  et  Epinwira  in  Lovrthu  Prnlectianes^  p.  181.  Magee,  voL 
U.  p.  ST. 

It  These  observations  are  digested  from  the  united  remarks  of  Dr.  Bales, 
in  bis  Analysis  of  Chronology,  voL  ii.  book  i.  pp.  66—69.  and  of  Archbishop 
Magee,  in  his  Discourses,  vol  U.  pp.  68—^. 
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pood  with  tet  euAy  period.  Thni,  Job  tpcdn  of  the  most 
ancient  kind  of  writing,  by  teulpturt  (xix.  94.) :  his  riches 
also  are  reckoned  by  his  cattle,  (xlii.  18.)*  Further,  Job 
aeted  as  high-priest  in  hie  fiunilyr according  to  the  patriflurefaal 
QMige  (Oen.  yiii.  90.) :  for  the  institution  of  an  established 
priothood  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  place  anywhere 
antil  the  time  of  Abraham.  Melchixedec  kins  of  Salem  was 
a  priest  of  the  primitiye  order  (Gen.  xir.  18.) :  such  also 
was  Jethro,  the  jbther-in-law  of  Moses,  in  the  Ticinity  of 
Uumsa.  f  Exod.  xriii.  19.)  The  first  regular  priesthood 
was  probably  instituted  in  Egypt,  where  Joseph  was  mar- 
ried to  the  daajg[hter  of  the  priest  of  On.  (Gen.  xli.  45.) 

^  The  slavish  homage  of  ph)stration  to  princes  and  great 
men,  which  prevailed  in  Egypt,  Pereia,  and  the  East  is 
geaeral,  and  which  still  subsists  there,  was  unknown  in 
Arabia  at  that  time.  Though  Job  was  one  of  the  ^*  greatest 
men  of  all  the  East,**  we  do  not  find  any  such  adoration  paid 
to  him  by  his  contemporaries,  in  the  zenith  of  his  prosperity, 
amoag  the  marks  ot  respect  so  roinutdy  described  in  the 
twentj-ninth  chapter.  '^  When  the  young  nten  saw  him, 
thejr  Mid  thtmaeines  (rather,  skntnk  bade),  through  respect  or 
mstic  bashful  ness ;  the  atnd  anrnt  and  dood  uf  in  his  presence 
(mote  correctly,  ranged  ihemtehea  about  Atm),  tkt  princea 
r^ramed  from  toOdng^  and  kdd  their  hand  upon  their  mouth  ; 
the  noblea  held  their  peace^  and  were  all  attention  while  he 
spoke.*'  All  this  was  highly  respectful  indeed,  but  still  it 
was  manly,  and  showed  no  cringing  or  servile  adulation. 
With  this  description  correspoad  the  mannere  and  conduct 
of  the  genuine  Arabs  of  the  present  day^ — a  majestic  race, 
who  were  never  conquered,  and  who  have  retained  their 
primitive  customs,  features,  and  character,  with  scarcely  any 
alteration.^ 

7.  The  allusion  made  by  Job  to  that  species  of  idolatiy 
alone,  which  by  general  consent  is  admitted  to  have  been  the 
most  ancient,  namely,  Zabianism,  or  the  worehip  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  and  also  to  the  exertion  of  the  iudicial  authority 
against  it  (xxxi.  26—98.),  is  an  additional  and  most  com- 
plete proof  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the  poem,  as  well  as  a 
decisive  mark  of  the  patriarohal  age.* 

8.  A  further  evidence  of  the  remote  antiauity  of  this  book 
is  the  language  of  Job  and  his  friends;  wno,  being  all  Idu- 
mcans,  or  at  least  Arabians  of  the  adjacent  country,  yet  con- 
vened in  Hebrew.  This  carries  us  up  to  an  age  so  early  as 
that  in  which  all  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  Israelites,  Idu- 
means,  and  Arabians,  yet  continued  to  speak  one  common 
language,  and  had  not  branched  into  different  dialects.^ 

9.  lastly.  Dr.  Hales  has  adduced  a  new  and  more  partieu- 
iarprwL  Amonfrom  asironomv^  which  rixxs  the  time  of  the 
natriardi*s  trial  to  184  yea»  before  the  birth  of  Abraham : 
for,  by  a  retrograde  calculation,  the  principal  stare  referred  to 
in  Job,'  by  the  names  of  Ckimah  and  ChuU^  or  Taurua  and 
Seorpioy  are  found  to  have  been  the  cardinal  constellations  of 
spring  and  autumn  in  the  time  of  Job,  of  which  the  chief 
stare  are  Mkbaran^  the  bulPs  eye,  and  Jntaree,  the  scor^ 
pion*8  heart  Knowing,  therefore,  the  longitudes  of  these 
Stan  at  present,  the  interval  of  time  from  thence  to  the 
assumed  date  of  Job's  trial  will  ^ve  the  difference  of  their 
longitudes,  and  ascertain  their  positions  then,  with  respect  to 
the  vernal  and  autumnal  points  of  intenection  of  the  equinoc- 
tial and  ecliptic ;  which  aifference  is  one  degree  in  71^  years, 
according  to  the  usual  rale  of  the  prtetman  of  the  equinoxea,^ 

•  Th«  word  ktMhitak^  which  la  tranalated  a  piece  qf  monev  (ztli.  11.), 
there  is  good  reason  to  underMAnd  at  stgnilylng  a  lamb.  See  Archbishop 
■af  ee's  critical  note,  Dincoaraes,  vol.  it  pp.  60---6I. 

«  They  mre  thus  described  bT  Sir  William  Jones  .-—"Their  eyes  are  full 
of  vivacity ;  their  speech  voluble  and  articulate ;  their  deportment  manly 
and  deified :  their  apprehension  quick ;  their  minds  always  present  and 
ailenttve ;  witn  a  spirit  of  independence  appearing  in  the  coantenance  of 
die  lowest  among  than.  Men  will  always  differ  in  their  ideas  of  civiliza- 
ffoo,  each  measuring  H  by  the  habits  and  prejudices  of  their  own  country ; 
bat  if  couitesT  and  urbanity,  a  love  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  exalted  virtues,  be  a  juster  proof  of  civilized  societ]^,  we  have  certain 
proof  that  the  people  of  Arabia,  both  on  plains  and  in  cities,  in  renubllcan 
and  monarchical  states,  were  emincntiv  civilized  for  many  aces  before  their 
eooquest  of  Persia."  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  ii.  p.  3.  or  Works,  vol.  iii.  p. 
60.  8vo.  ediL 

•  Bishop  LowlVs  Lectures,  vol.  U.  p.  366.  note.  Although  Sir  William 
Jbaes  could  obtain  but  little  accurate  information  concerning  the  Zabian 
ftith,  jet,  he  remarks,  **  This  at  least  is  certain,  that  the  people  of  Yemen 
(Arabia)  very  soon  fen  into  the  common  but  fatal  error  or  adoring  the  sun 
and  the  flrmammt :  Ibr  even  the  third  in  descent  from  Yoktan,  who  was 
eonsequently  as  old  as  Nahor,  took  the  surname  of  Abdu'»ham»t  or  ter- 
Toni  if  (he  tun  :  and  his  ftmily,  we  are  assured,  paid  particular  honour  to 
that  luminary.  Other  tribes  worshipped  the  planets  and  fixed  stars." 
Asiatic  Researches,  vol  IL  p.  &  or  Sir  William  Jones's  Works,  voL  iH. 
p.  57. 

•  Bishop  Lowth,  leet  xxxH.  vol  U.  pp.  360^  351. 

•  ix.  9.  xxzvul.  31,  32. 

•  For  an  explsoation  of  this  astronomical  phenomenon,  and  its  appUca- 
dDB  to  ehroRocogy,  see  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis,  voL  1.  pp.  Iw— 187.    For  the 


«<In  A.  »•  IdOBt  AMebttati  was  tnD  signa^  7  deg*  esst 
longitude.  But  since  the  date  of  Joh's  trial,  s.  c.  U338« 
ad<fed  to  160<H  makes  4138  years,  the  preoeieionof  the  equi 
nozes  amounted  to  1  sign  27  deg.  53  min.  which,  being  sub* 
treated  from  the  former  Quantity,  left  Aldebaran  in  only  9 
deg.  7  min.  longitude,  or  distance  from  the  vernal  interaeo* 
tion,  which,  falliiig  within  the  consteUation  Taurus,  coiise* 
quently  rendered  it  the  <9urdinal  constellation  of  spring,  ai 
Pisces  is  at  present. 

*^  In  A.  D.  1800,  Antares  was  in  8  signs  6  deg.  68  min.  east 
longitude,  or  2  signs  6  deg.  66  min.  east  of  the  autumnal 
intersection ;  from  which  subtracting,  ss  before,  the  amount 
of  the  precession,  Jnlarea  was  left  only  9  deg.  6  min.  east^ 
Since,  then,  the  autumnal  equinox  was  found  within  Scorpio^ 
this  was  then  the  cardinal  constellation  of  Autumn^  as  Vfrgo 
is  at  present. 

*'  Since,  then,  these  calculations  critically  correspond  with 
the  positions  of  the  equinoxes  at  the  assumed  date  of  Job's 
trial,  but  disagree  with  the  lower  dat(>s  of  the  age  of  Moses, 
and  still  more  of  Ezra,  furnishing  different  cardinal  constel* 
lations,  we  may  rest  in  the  assumed  date  of  the  trial  as  cof* 
rect.  Such  a  combination  and  coincidence  of  various  rays 
of  evidence,  derived  from  widely  different  sources,  hiaiory^ 
sacred  and  profane,  eltronology^  and  astronomy^  and  all  cost* 
verging  to  the  same  common  focus,  tend  stronglv  to  establish 
the  time  of  Job's  trial  as  rightly  assigned  in  the  year  s.  o. 
2337  (2130  of  the  common  computation),  or  816  yeare  aher 
the  deluge;  184  yeara  before  the  birth  of  Abranam;  474 
yeare  before  the  settlement  of  Jacob's  family  in  Egjrpt,  and 
689  yeare  before  their  exode  or  departure  from  thence.''  The 
preceding  arguments  receive  additional  weight,  from  a  con* 
sideretion  of  the  manner  in  which  God  has  vouchsafed  to 
deal  with  mankind.  In  Gen.  xi.  we  read  that  the  erection 
of  the  tower  of  Babel  for  idolatrous  purposes  had  occasioned 
the  dispenion.  Idolatry  *^  was  gradually  encrosehing  still 
further  on  every  family,  which  had  not  yet  lost  the  know- 
ledge of  the  true  God.  Whoever  has  studied  the  conduct  of 
Providence,  will  have  observed,  that  God  has  never  left  hisof 
self  without  witnesses  in  the  world,  to  the  truth  of  his 
religion.  To  the  old  world,  Noah  was  a  preacher,  and  a 
witness ;  to  the  latter  times  of  patriarchism,  Abraham  and  his 
descendants ;  to  the  ages  of  the  Levitical  law,  Moses,  David, 
and  the  Prophets :  and  to  the  firat  ages  of  Christianity,  the 
apostles  and  the  martyre  were  severally  witnesses  of  the 
truth  of  God.  But  we  have  no  account  whatever,  unless  Job 
be  the  man,  that  any  faithful  confessor  of  the  one  true  God 
arose  between  the  disperaion  from  Babel  and  the  call  of 
Abraham.  If  it  be  said,  that  the  family  of  Shem  was  the 
visible  church  of  that  age;  it  wUl  be  answered,  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  even  this  family  were  not  also  idolatere : 
for  Joshua  tells  the  Israelites  (Josh.  xxiv.  2.),  that  the  an- 
cestore  of  Abraham  were  worshippere  of  images. 

'^  Job,  therefore,  in  the  age  of  error,  may  be  considered  as 
the  fedthful  witness,  in  his  day,  to  the  hope  of  the  Messiah  i 
he  professed  the  true  religion,  and  his  belief  in  the  following 
important  truths :  the  creation  of  the  world  by  one  Supreme 
Being;  the  government  of  that  world  by  the  Providence  of 
God ;  the  corruption  of  man  by  nature ;  the  necessity  of  s»- 
orifices,  to  promtiate  the  Deity;  and  the  certainty  of  a  future 
resurrection.  These  were  the  doctrines  of  the  patriarchal 
age,  as  well  as  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  covenants. 
They  are  the  fundamental  truths  of  that  one  system  of  reli- 
gion, which  is  alone  acceptable  to  God,  by  whatever  name 
It  may  be  distinguished  in  the  several  ages  of  the  world."^ 

vOn  the  evidence  above  offered  respecting  the  antiquity  of 
the  book  of  Job,  the  reader  will  form  his  own  conclusions. 
At  this  distance  of  time,  it  is,  perhaps,  difficult  to  determine 
its  precise  date ;  but  topics  like  these  are  of  comparatively 
little  importance,  and  do  not  affect,  in  any  degree,  either  the 
sentiments  expressed,  or  the  moral  inculcated^  in  this  part 
of  the  inspired  volume. 

IV.  The  country,  in  which  the  scene  of  thie  poem  is  laid, 
is  stated  (Job  i.  1.)  to  be  the  land  of  Uz,  which  by  some 
geographera  has  been  placed  in  Sandy,  and  by  otnera  in 
Stony,  Arabia.  Bochart  strenuously  advocated  the  former 
opinion,  in  which  he  has  been -powerfully  supported  by 
Spanheim,  Calmet,  Carpzov,  Heidegger,  and  some  later 

calcaladoas  given  in  the  text,  he  makes  acknowledgments  to  Dr.  Brinkley 
Andrews,  professor  of  astronomy  in  the  aniycrsity  of  Dublin  (now  Bishop 
of  Cloyne):  subseqaently  to  the  making  of  this  calculation,  Dr.  H.  disco- 
vered that  it  had  been  anticipated  and  published  at  Paris  by  tf.  Dacoa* 
taot,inl765. 

1  Townsend's  Old  Testament  arranf  ed  in  Historical  aad  Chroooloitcal 
Order,  vol  I  p.  29.  note. 
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MicliAelu,  Ilgefi,  and  Jahn,  place  the  eoene  ia  the 
^^'  liop  Lowth  and  Archbishop 


writera,  ■    ^    ■ 

valley  of  Damascus;  out  Bishop 

Magee,  Dr.  Hales,  Dr.  Good,  and  some  later  critics  and 

phifologers,  have  shown  that  the  scene  is  laid  in  Idumea. 

That  the  land  of  Uz,  or  GntUz  (Job  i.  1.),  is  evidently 
Idumea,  appears  from  Lam.  iv«  21.  Uz  was  the  firandson 
of  Seir  the  Horite.  (Gen.  xxxvi.  20,  21.  28.;  1  Chron.  i. 
38.  42.)  Seir  inhabited  that  mountainous  tract  which  was 
called  by  his  name  antecedent  to  the  time  of  Abraham,  but, 
bis  posterity  being  expelled,  it  was  occupied  by  the  Idu- 
maeans.  (Deut.  ii.  12.)  Two  other  men  are  mentioned  of 
the  name  of  Uz ;  one  the  grandson  of  Shem,  the  other  the 
son  of  Nachor,  the  brother  of  Abraham ;  but  whether  anj 
district  was  called  after  their  name  is  not  clear.  Idumsea  is 
a  part  of  Arabia  Petrea,  situate  on  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Num.  xxxiv.  3.  Josh.  xv.  1.  21.): 
the  land  of  Uz,  therefore,  appears  to  have  been  between 
Egypt  and  Philistia  f  Jer.  xxv.  20.),  where  the  order  of  the 
places  seems  to  have  oeen  accurately  observed  in  reviewing 
the  different  nations  from  Egypt  to  Babylon ;  and  the  same 
people  seem  again  to  be  described  in  exactly  the  same  situa- 
tions. (Jer.  xlvi.— 1.)  Nor  does  the  statement  of  the  inspired 
writer,  that  Job  vMsihe  greatest  of  aU^  the  men  of  the  East 
(Job  i.  3.),  militate  against  the  situation  of  the  land  of  Uz. 

The  expressions,  men  of  the  East^  children  of  the  East^  or 
Eastern  people^  seems  to  have  been  the  general  appellation 
for  that  mingled  race  of  people  (as  they  are  called,  Jer.  xxv. 
20.)  who  inhabited  the  country  between  Egypt  and  the 
Euphrates,  bordering  upon  Judaea  from  the  south  to  the  east; 
the  Idumeans,  the  Amalekites,  the  Mldianites,  the  Moabites, 
the  Ammonites  (see  Judg.  vi.  3.  and  Isa.  xi.  141^ ;  of  these 
the  Idumsans  and  Amalekites  certainly  possessed  the  south- 
em  parts.  (See  Num.  xxxiv.  3.  xiii.  29. ;  1  Sam.  xxvii.  6. 
10.)  This  appears  to  be  the  true  state  of  the  case:  the 
whole  region  between  Egypt  and  the  Euphrates  was  called 
the  East,  at  first  in  respect  to  Egypt  (where  the  learned 
Joseph  Mede  tliinks  the  Israelites  acquired  this  mode  of 
speaking),!  and  afterwards  absolutelv  and  without  any  rela- 
tion to  situation  or  circumstances.  Abraham  is  said  to  have 
sent  the  sons  of  his  concubines,  Hagar  and  Keturah,  "  east- 
ward to  the  country  which  is  commonly  called  the  East'* 
(Gen.  xxv.  6.\  where  the  name  of  the  region  seems  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  same  situation,  bolomon  is  reported 
**to  have  excelled  in  wisdom  all  the  Eastern  people,  and  all 
Egypt'*  (1  Kings  iv.  30.):  that  is,  all  the  neighbouring 
people  in  that  quarter :  for  there  were  people  beyond  the 
Doundaries  of  Egypt,  and  bordering  on  the  south  of  Judaea, 
who  were  famous  for  wisdom,  namely,  the  Idumsans  (see 
Jer.  xlix.  7. ;  Obad.  8.),  to  whom  we  may  well  believe  this 
passage  might  have  some  relation.  Thus  Jehovah  addresses 
the  Babylonians :  ^*  Arise,  ascend  unto  Kedar,  and  lay  waste 
the  children  of  the  East"  (Jer.  xlix.  28.),  notwithstanding 
these  were  really  situated  to  the  west  of  Babylon.  Although 
Job,  therefore,  be  accounted  one  of  the  Orientals,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  his  residence  must  be  in  Arabia  Deserta. 

In  effect,  nothing  is  clearer  than  that  the  history  of  an  in- 
habitant of  Iduroiea  is  the  subject  of  the  poem  which  bears 
the  name  of  Job,  and  that  all  the  persons  introduced  into  it 
were  Idumaeans,  dwelling  in  Idumaea,  in  other  words,  Edom- 
ite  Arabs.  These  characters  are,  Job  himself,  of  the  land 
of  Uz ;  Eliphaz  of  Teman,  a  district  of  as  much  repute  as 
Uz,  and  which,  it  appears  from  the  joint  testimony  of  Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel,  Amos,  and  Obadiah,'  formed  a  principal  part 
of  Idumea;  Bildad  of  Shuah,  who  is  always  mentioned  in 
conjunction  with  Sheba  and  Dedan,  the  first  of  whom  was 
probably  named  after  one  of  the  brothers  of  Joktan  or  Kahtan, 
and  the  last  two  from  two  of  his  sons,  all  of  them  being 
oniformly  nlaced  in  the  vicinity  of  Idumsa  (Gen.  xxv.  2, 3. ; 
Jer.  xlix.  8.) ;  Zophar  of  Naama,  a  city  importing  pleasant- 
ness, which  is  also  stated  by  Joshua  (xv.  21.  41.)  to  have 
been  situate  in  Idumea,  and  to  have  lain  in  a  southern  di- 
rection towards  its  coast,  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea ;  and 
Elihu  of  Buz,  which,  as  the  name  of  a  place,  occurs'  only 
once  in  sacred  writ  (Jer.  xxv.  23.),  but  is  there  mentioned 
IB  conjunction  with  Teman  and  Dedan ;  and  hence,  neces- 
sarily, like  them,  a  border  city  upon  Uz  or  Idumaea.  Allow- 
ing this  chorography  to  be  correct  (and  such,  upon  a  fair 
review  of  facts,  we  may  conclude  it  to  be),  there  is  no  diffi- 
cult in  conceiving  that  hordes  of  nomadic  Chaldeans  as 
well  as  Sabeans<--a  people  addicted  to  rapine,  and  rovinff 
about  at  immense  distances  for  the  sake  of  plunder,— should 

«  Mede's  Works,  p.  080. 

•  J«r.  ilix.  7. 20.  i  EMk.  xxv.  13. ;  AohmL  11, 12. ;  Ob«d.  8,  9. 


have  oecasionally  infested  the  defenceless  country  of  Idun 
and  roved  from  the  Euphrates  even  to  Egypt.* 

To  the  preceding  considerations  we^  may  add,  that  ^  the 
contents  ot  the  book,  and  the  customs  which  it  introduces, 
agree  wiUi  the  opinion,  that  Idumea  was  the  country  6f  Job*8 
friends.  Idumea,  in  the  earliest  a^,  was  distinguished  for 
its  wise  men,  and  sentences  of  Arabian  wisdom  flow  from  the 
mouths  of  Job  and  his  friends.  The  Jordan  is  represented  as 
a  principal  stream,  as  it  was  to  the  Edomites ;  and  chiefs, 
such  as  those  of  Edom,  are  frequently  mentioned.  The  addi- 
tion,4  which  is  found  at  the  end  of  the  Septuagint  version, 
places  Job's  residence  on  the  confines  of  Idumea  and  Arabia.'** 

V.  The  different  parts  of  the  book  of  Job  are  so  closely 
connected  together,  tliat  they  cannot  be  detached  from  each 
other.  ^I^e  exordium  prepares  the  reader  for  what  follows, 
supplies  us  with  the  necessary  noticed  concerning  Job  and 
his  friends,  unfolds  the  scope,  and  places  the  calamities  full 
in  our  view  as  an  object  of  attention.  The  epilogue,  or  con- 
clusion, again,  has  reference  to  the  exordium,  and  relates  the 
happy  termination  of  Job's  trials ;  the  dialogues  which  in- 
tervene flow  in  regular  order.  Now,  if  any  one  of  these 
parts  were  to  be  taken  away,  the  poem  would  be  extremely 
defective.  Without  the  prologue  the  reader  would  be  ut- 
terly ignorant  who  Job  was,  who  were  his  friends,  and  the 
cause  of  <hi8  being  so  grievously  afflicted.  Withsut  the  dis- 
course of  Elihu  (xxxii. — ^xxxvii.),  there  would  be  a  sudden 
and  abrupt  transition  from  the  last  words  of  Job,  to  the  ad- 
dress of  God,  for  which  Elihu's  discourse  prepares  the 
reader.  And  without  the  epilogue  or  conclusion,  we  should 
remain  in  ig[norance  of  the  subsequent  condition  of  Job. 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  poem  is  the  composition  of  a 
single  Author,  but  who  that  was,  is  a  question  concerning 
which  the  learned  are  very  much  divided  m  their  sentiments. 
Elihu,  Job,  Moses,  Solomon,  Isaiah,  an  anonymous  writer 
in  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  Ezekiel,  and  Ezra,  nave  all  been 
contended  for.  The  arguments  already  adduced  respecting 
the  age  of  Job,^  prove  that  it  could  not  oe  either  of  the  latter 
persons.  Dr.  Lightfoot,  from  an  erroneous  version  of  xxxii. 
16,  17.,  has  conjectured  that  it  is  the  production  of  ElUiu : 
but  the  correct  rendering  of  that  passage'  refutes  this  notion. 
Ilgen  ascribes  it  probably  to  a  descendant  of  Elihu.  Lu- 
ther, Grotius,  and  Doederlein,  are  disposed  to  regard  it  as 
the  production  of  Solomon ;  Ceilerier  considers  it  as  the  pro- 
duction of  an  unknown  author.*  Another  and  more.^nerally 
received  opinion  attributes  this  book  to  Moses  :  this  conjec- 
ture is  founded  on  some  apparently  strikinff  coincidences  of 
sentiment,^  as  well  as  from  some  marks  of  later  date  which 
are  supposed  to  be  discoverable  in  it.  But,  independentlv  of 
the  characters  of  antiquity  already  referred  to,  and  whioh 
place  the  book  of  Job  very  many  centuries  before  the  time 
of  Moses,  the  total  absence  of  everj  the  slightest  allusion  to 
the  manners,  customs,  ceremonies,  or  historv  of  the  Israel- 
ites, is  a  direct  evidence  that  the  great  legislator  of  the  He- 
brews was  not,  and  could  not  have  been,  the  author.  To 
which  may  be  added,  that  the  style  of  Job  (as  Bishop  LowUi 
has  remarked)  is  materially  different  from  the  poetical  style 
of  Moses ;  for  it  is  much  more  compact,  concise  or  condensed, 
more  accurate  in  the  poetical  conformation  of  the  sentences : 
as  may  be  observed  also  in  the  prophecies  of  Balaam  the 
Mesopotamian,  a  foreigner,  indeed,  with  respect  to  the 
Israelites,  but  not  unacquainted  either  with  their  language  or 
with  the  worship  of  the  true  God. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  have  sufficient  ground  to  con- 
clude that  this  book  was  not  the  production  otMoses,  but  of 
some  earlier  age.  Bishop  Lowth  favours  the  opinion  of 
Schultens,  Peters,  and   others  (which  is  also  adopted  by 

•  Blahop  Lowth'8  Lectures,  vol  ii.  pp.  317^361.  Good's  Introd.  Diss,  to 
Job,  pp.  il.— xi. 

«  See  8  translation  of  this  addition  in  i^.  234,  236.  note,  infra. 

«  Prof.  Turner's  translation  of  Jahn,  i).  471.  note. 

0  See  I  III.  pp.  228-230.  of  this  volume. 

^  See  Good's  translation  of  Job,  in  loc.  pp.  380, 381.  Bishop  Lowth,  takin^f 
the  passage  in  question  as  it  stands  in  our  English  Bibles,  observes  that 
this  conjecture  of  Lightfool's  seems  at  first  si^ht  rather  countenanced  by 
the  exordium  of  the  first  speech  of  Elihu  (zxxii.  16,  16.),  in  which  he  seems 
to  assume  the  character  of  the  author,  by  continuing  the  narrarive  in  his 
own  person.  But  that  passage  which  appears  to  interrupt  the  speech  of 
Elihu,  and  to  be  a  part  of  the  narrative,  tne  Bishop  conceives  to  be  nothing 
more  than  an  apostrophe  to  Job,  or  possibly  to  himself:  for  it  manifesily 
consists  of  two  distichs ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  well  known  that  all  the 
narrative  parts— all  in  which  the  author  himself  appears— are  certainly 
written  in  prose.    Lecture  xxxii.  vol.  ii.  p.  362. 

•  Introduction  a  la  Lecture  des  IJvres  Saints  (Ancien  Testament),  p.  499. 

•  Dr.  Good,  who  adopts  this  hypothesis,  has  collected  these  seeming  coin- 
cidences, Introd.  Diss.  pp.  Ivi.— Ixii.  Archbishop  Mairee  has  examined  and 
refuted  at  considerable  length  the  arsuments  of  lluet,  Dr.  Kennicott, 
Heath,  Bishop  Wsrburtnn,  and  others  woo  have  advocated  the  ui 
Discoursct  on  the  Atonement,  voL  U.  pp.  83—^ 
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Bishop  Tomline  and  Dr.  Hales),  who  suppose  Job  himself,  or 
some  contemporary,  to  have  been  the  author  of  this  poem  : 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  supposing  that  it 
was  not  written  by  Job  himself.  It  appears,  indeed,  highly 
probable  that  Job  was  the  writer  of  his  own  story,  of  whose 
inspiration  we  have  the  clearest  evidence  in  the  forty-second 
chapter  of  this  book,  in  which  he  thus  addresses  the  Al- 
mighty : — **  I  have  heard  of  thee  oy  the  hearing  of  the  ear, 
but  now  mine  eye  seeth  thee."  (xMu  5.^  It  is  plain  that  in 
this  passage  some  privilege  is  intenden  which  he  never  had 
enjoyed  before,  and  which  he  calls  the  sight  of  God. 

He  had  heard  of  him  by  the  '*  hearing  of  the  ear,^*  or  the 
tradition  delivered  down  to  him  from  his  forefathers,  but  he 
now  had  a  clear  and  sensible  perception  of  his  being  and  di- 
vine perfections, — some  light  thrown  in  upon  his  mind  which 
carried  its  own  evidence,  and  of  which,  perhaps,  we  can 
form  no  notion,  because  we  have  never  felt  it,  but  which  to 
him  had  all  the  certainty  and  clearness  even  of  sight  it<wlf — 
some  manifestations  of  the  Deity  made  to  him  in  vision, 
such  as  the  prophets  had,  and  from  which  they  derived  their 
very  name  of  sears.  If  we  allow  Job  himself  to  have 
been  the  writer  of  the  book,  two  important  advantages  will 
be  evidently  obtained : — Firsts  all  objections  to  historical 
truth  will  vanish  at  once  :  no  one  could  teU  us  his  own  story 
so  well  as  Job,  nor  have  we  any  reason  to  question  its  vera- 
city. The  dialogue,  too,  wilj  then  appear  to  kave  been  the 
substance  of  a  real  conversation,  for  no  dialogue  was  ever 
more  natural.  If  the  story  be  told  us  in  verse,  oc  in  the 
prophetic  style  and  language,  as  the  first  of  these  was  a  prac- 
tice of  the  highest  antiquity,  the  other  adds  the  most  sacred 
and  unquestionable  authority  to  it :  so  that  neither  truth  nor 
ornament  is  here  wanting,  any  more  than  dignity  of  subject, 
to  render  this  a  book  ot  inestimable  value.  The  second  ad- 
Tantage  alluded  to  is  this, — ^that  if  Job  himself  were  the 
writer  of  the  book,  then  every  point  of  history  and  every 
doctrine  of  religion  here  treated  of,  which  coincide  with 
those  delivered  in  the  books  of  Moses,  are  an  additional 
proof  and  confirmation  of  the  latter,  as  being  evidently  de- 
rived from  some  other  source,  not  borrowed  trom  the  Penta- 
teuch.i 

^  But  whether  we  suppose  Job  the  author  of  the  book,  or 
not,  its  great  antiquity,  and  even  its  priority  to  the  age  of 
Moses,  seems  to  stand  on  strong  grounds.  And,  upon  the 
whole,  perhaps  we  may  not  unreasonably  conjecture  the  his- 
tory of  the  book  to  be  this : — ^I'he  poem,  being  originally 
wntten  either  by  Job,  or  some  contemporary  of  his,  and  ex- 
isting in  the  time  of  Moses,  might  fall  into  nis  hands,  whilst 
residing  in  the  land  of  Midian,  or  afterwards  when  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Idumea ;  and  might  naturally  be  made  use 
of  by  him,  to  represent  to  the  Hebrews,  either  i^^hilst  re- 
pining under  their  Egyptian  bondage,  or  murmuring  at  their 
long  wanderings  in  the  wilderness,  the  great  duty  msubmui- 
sion  to  the  wiU  of  God,  The  encouragement  which  this  book 
holds  out,  that  every  good  man  suffenng  patiently  will  finally 
be  rewarded,  rendered  it  a  work  peculiarly  calculated  to 
minister  mingled  comfort  and  rebuke  to  the  distressed  and 
discontented  Israelites,  and  might,  therefore,  well  have  been 
employed  by  Moses  for  this  purpose.  We  may  also  sup- 
pose, that  Moses,  in  transcribing,  might  have  made  some 
small  and  unimportant  alterations,  which  will  sufficiently 
account  for  oceasioruU  and  partial  resemblances  of  expression 
between  it  and  the  Pentateuch,  if  any  such  there  be. 

^^Tbis  hypothesb  both  furnishes  a  reasonable  compromise 
between  the  opinions  of  the  great  critics,  who  are  divided 
upon  the  point  of  Moses  being  the  author;  and  supplies  an 
answer  to  a  question  of  no  small  difficulty,  whicn  hangs 
upon  almost  every  other  solution ;  namely,  when,  and  where- 
fore, a  book  treating  manifestly  of  the  concerns  of  a  stranger, 
and  in  no  way  connected  with  their  affiaiirs,  was  received  by 
the  Jews  into  their  sacred  canon  1  For  Moses  having  thus 
applied  the  book  to  their  use,  and  sanctioned  it  by  his  au- 
thority, it  would  naturally  have  been  enrolled  among  their 
sacred  writings:  add  from  the -antiquity  of  that  enrolment, 
no  record  would  consequently  appiear  A  its  introduction.'^^ 
Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  account  tor  its  introduction  into  the 

s  Peten*  Critical  Diisertation  on  Job^.  123.  el  »eq. 

«  AUfee't  Diflcoorses,  ▼oi.  ii.  p.  82.  lliis  notion,  Archbishop  Magee  re- 
marks, is  not  without  support  from  many  respectable  authorities.  The 
uicient  commentator  on  Job,  mider  the  title  of  Origed,  has  handed  down  a 
piece  of  traditional  history,  which  perfecUy  accords  with  it  Bee  Patrick't 
Jh-^ace  to  Job.  Many  of  the  most  respectable  early  writers  seem  to  have 
adopted  the  same  idea,  as  may  be  seen  inHuet  (Dem.  Evang.  p.  326.),  and, 
with  some  slight  variation,  it  has  been  followed  by  that  learned  author. 
Patrick  also  and  Peter  speak  of  it  as  a  reasonable  hypothesis.  (Crit.  Diss. 
PreC  pp.  xxjdv.  xxzv.)  And  certainly  It  possesses  this  decided  adrantue, 
ih9t  it  oohfssau  the  phenomena.    Ibid  pp.  83^  81 


canon  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  on  anj  other  supposition  than 
that  it  was  written  by  a  Hebrew ;  since  the  language  is  He 
brew,  and  it  is  written  in  the  style  of  Hebrew  poetry.  •*  The 
Hebrews  were  jealous  of  their  religious  prerogatives.  Would 
they  have  admitted  into  their  sacred  volume  a  poem  written 
by  a  foreigner!  The  supposition  that  the  [original]  aud^or 
travelled  or  resided  a  considerable  time  in  Arabia  will  ac- 
count for  the  Arabian  images  and  words  contained  in  it."* 

The  poem  of  Job  being  thus  early  introduced  into  the 
sacred  volume,  we  have  abundant  evidence  of  its  subsequent 
recognition  as  a  canonical  and  inspired  book,  in  the  circum- 
stance of  its  being  occasionally  quoted  or  copied  by  almost 
every  Hebrew  writer  who  had  an  opportunity  of  referring  to 
it,  from  the  age  of  Moses  to  that  ot  Malachi ;  especially  by 
the  Psalmist,  Dv  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel  Tnot  to  men- 
tion several  of  the  apocryphal  writers). <  The  reality  of  Job's 
person,  we  have  already  remarked,^  was  particularly  recog- 
nised by  the  prophet  Ezekiel^  (xiv.  14. 18.  20.\  and,  conse- 
quently, the  reality  and  canonical  authority  or  his  book :  a 
similar  admission  of  it  was  made  by  the  apostle  James  (v. 
11.) ;  and  it  is  expressly  cited  by  St.  Paul  (compare  1  Cor. 
iii.  19.  and  Job  v.  13.^,  who  prefaces  his  quotation  by  the 
words,  ^^li  is  loritten^^^  agreesibly  to  the  common  form  of 
auotiog  from  other  parts  of  Scripture.  All  these  testimonies, 
direct  and  collateral,  when  taken  together,  afford  such  a  body 
of  convincing  evidence  as  fuUy  justifies  the  primitive  fathers 
and  early  councils  in  their  reception  of  it  as  an  inspired  book : 
and,*— independently  of  its  completing  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tnui  ca&ons  of  Scripture,  by  uniting  as  ^fiill  an  aoeonnt  as  is 
necessary  of  the  patriarchal  dispensation,  with  the  two  other 
dispensations  by  which  it  was  progressively  sacceeded,-^ 
the  enrolment  ot  the  history  of  Job  in  the  sacred  volume  may, 
perhaps,  have  been  designed  as  an  intimation  of  the  future 
admission  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  chujch  of  Christ.' 

VI.  All  commentators  and  critics  are  unanimously  agreed, 
that  the  poem  of  Job  is  the  most  ancient  book  extant :  but 
concerning  its  species  and  structure  there  is  a  considerable 
diversity  of  opinion,  some  contending  that  it  is  an  epic  poem, 
while  others  maintain  it  to  be  a  drama. 

M.  Ilgen  on  the  Continent,  and  Dr.  Good  in  our  own 
country,  are  the  only  two  commentators  that  have  come  to 
the  writer's  knowledge,  who  advocate  the  hypothesis  that 
the  book  of  Job  is  a  regular  epic.  The  former  critic  contends 
that  it  is  a  regular  epic,  the  subject  of  which  is  tried  and 
victorious  innocence ;  and  that  it  possesses  unity  of  action, 
delineation  of  character,  plot,  and  catastrophe;— not  exactly, 
indeed,  in  the  Grecian,  but  in  the  Oriental  style.^  Dr.  Good^ 
observes,  that,  were  it  necessary  to  enter  minutely  into  the 
question,  this  poem  might  easily  be  proved  to  possess  all  the 
more  prominent  features  of  an  epic,  as  laid  down  by  Aris- 
totle himself,  such  as  unity,  completion,  and  grandeur  in  its 
action;  loftiness  in  its  sentiments  and  language ;  multitude 
and  variety  in  the  passions  which  it  developes.  Even  the 
characters,  though  not  numerous,  are  discriminated  and  well 
supported ;  the  milder  and  more  modest  temper  of  Eliphaz 
(compare  Job  iv.  3,  3.  with  xv.  3.)  is  well  contrasted  with 
the  forward  and  unrestrained  violence  of  Bildad ;  the  terse- 
ness and  brevity  of  Zophar  with  the  pent-up  and  overflowing 
fulness  of  Elihu:  while  in  Job  himself  we  perceive  a  dig- 
nity of  mind  that  nothing  can  humiliate,  a  firmness  that  no- 
thing can  subdue,  still  habitually  disclosing  themselves 
amidst  the  tumult  of  hope,  fear,  rage,  tenderness,  triumph, 
and  despair,  with  which  he  is  alternately  distracted.  Tiiis 
hint  is  offered  by  Dr.  Good,  not  with  a  view  of  ascribing  any 
additional  merit  to  the  poem  itself,  but  merely  to  observe,  so 
far  as  a  single  fact  is  possessed  of  authorify,  that  mental 
taste,  or  the  internal  discernment  of  real  beauty,  is  the  same 

»  United  States'  Review  and  Literary  Gazette,  vol.  ii.  p.  Z^. 

•  Huet,  Demonstr.  Evang.  torn.  i.  pp.  3dt,  325.,  and  Dr.  Good,  in  the  notes 
to  his  version  of  Job,  have  pointed  out  numerous  histances  of  passages 
thus  dlrecllycopied  or  referred  to. 

«  Seep.  £08.  supra,  of  this  volume. 

•  As  Job  lived  so  many  ages  before  the  time  of  the  prophet  BZekie], 
mere  oral  tradition  of  such  a  person  could  not  have  subsisted  throuxhso 
long  a  period  of  time,  vrilhont  appearing  at  last  as  uncertain  or  fttbulous. 
There  must,  therefore,  have  been  some  history  of  Job  in  Ezekiel's  time; 
no  other  historv  but  that  which  we  now  have,  and  which  has  always  bad  a 
place  in  the  Hebrew  code,  was  ever  heard  of  or  pretended.  Therefore  this 
most  have  been  the  history  of  Job  in  Ezekiel's  Ume,  and  must  hure  been 
renetally  known  and  reed  aa  true  and  authentic,  and,  consequently,  most 
have  been  written  near  to  [rather  in]  the  age  when  the  fact  waa  transacted, 
and  not  in  after-times,  when  its  credibility  would  have  been  greatly  dimi- 
nished. Dr.  Taylor's  Scheme  of  Scripture  Divinity,  ch.  22.  infine^  (in  Bishop 
Watson's  Collection  of  Tracts,  vol.  i.  p.  S3.) 

"*  Gregorii  Free  fat.  in  Jobum.    Magee,  vol.  11.  p.  81.    Good's  Job,  p.  bdv. 

•  ngen,  Job!  antiquissimi  Carminis  Uebraici  Natura  atque  Virtutea^  cap. 
3.  pp.  40—^9. 

•  Introd.  Diss,  to  Job,  section  2. 
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in  «11  ages  and  nations,  and  that  the  rales  of  the  Gh«ek  critic 
are  deduced  from  a  principle  of  universal  impulse  and  ope- 
ration. 

The  dramatic  form  of  this  poem  was  strenuously  affirmed 
by  Oalmet,  Carpaov,  and  some  other  continental  critics,  and 
aner  them  by  Dr.  Gamett,  and  Bishop  Warburton ;  who,  in 
support  of  this  opinion,  adduced  the  metrical  form  of  its 
style,  excepting  in  the  introduction  and  conclusion,— 4ts  sen- 
timents, which  are  delivered,  not  only  in  verse,  but  in  a  kind 
of  poetiy  animated  by  all  the  sublimity  and  floridness  of 
descripuon  (whence  he  concludes  this  book  to  be  a  work  of 
imagination),— and,  in  short,  the  whole  form  of  its  composi- 
tion. Bishop  Lowth  has  appropriated  two  entire  lectures* 
to  an  examination  of  this  .question ;  and  after  inquiring 
whether  the  poem  is  possessed  of  any  of  the  properties  of 
^e  Greek  drama,  and  considering  a  variety  of  circumstances 
which  are  here  necessarily  omitted,  he  aflums,  without  hesi- 
tation, that  the  poem  of  Job  contains  no  plot  or  action  what- 
ever, not  even  of  the  most  simple  kind ;  that  it  uniformly 
exhibits  one  constant  chain  of  things,  without  the  smallest 
change  of  feature  from  beginning  to  end ;  and  that  it  exhibits 
such  a  representation  of  manners,  passions,  and  sentiments 
as  might  be  naturally  expected  in  such  a  situation.  But 
though  the  book  of  Job  is  uy  no  means  to  be  considered  as  a 
drama  written  with  fictitious  contrivance;  or  as  resembling 
in  its  construction  any  of  those  much  admired  productions 
of  the  Grecian  dramatic  poets  which  it  preceded  by  so  many 
centuries, — yet,  he  concludes,  it  may  still  be  represented  as 
being  so  far  dramatic,  as  the  parties  are  introduced  speaking 
with  great  fidelity  of  character;  and  as  it  deviates  from  strict 
historical  accuracy  for  the  sake  of  effect.  It  is  a  complete 
though  peculiar  work,  and  regular  in  its  subject  as  well  as 
in  the  distribution  of  its  parts :  the  exordium  and  conclusion 
are  in  prose,  but  all  the  intermediate  dialoffues  are  in  metre. 
But,  whatever  rank  may  be  assiffned  to  Job  in  a  comparison 
with  the  poets  of  Greece,  to  whom  we  must  at  least  allow 
the  merit  of  art  and  method ;  among  the  Hebrews  it  most 
certainly  be  allowed,  in  this  respect,  to  be  unrivalled.  Such 
is  a  brief  outline  of  Bishop  Lowth*s  arguments  and  conclu- 
sions, which  have  been  generally  adopted. 

It  only  remains  that  we  notice  the  opinion  of  Professor 
Bauer,'  viz.  that  the  book  of  Job  approximates  most  nearly 
to  the  Mekamat  or  moral  discourses  of  the  philosophical 
Arabian  poets.  He  has  simply  announced  his  hypothesis, 
without  offering  any  reasons  in  its  support ;  but  the  following 
considerations  appear  not  unfavourable  to  the  conjecture  of 
Bauer.  The  Met»ma  treats  on  every  topic  which  presented 
itself  to  the  mind  of  the  poet,  and  though  some  parts  are 
occasionally  found  in  prose,  yet  it  is  generally  clothed  in  all 
the  charms  of  poetry  which  the  vivid  imagination  of  the 
author  could  possibly  bestow  upon  it.  The  subjects  thus 
discussed,  however,  are  principally  ethical.  The  Arabs  have 
several  works  of  this  description,  which  are  of  considerable 
antiquity ;  but  the  most  celebrated  is  the  collection  of  Mek&- 
mats,  composed  by  the  illustrious  poet  Hariri,'  which  are 
read  and  admired  to  this  day.  Now,  it  will  be  recollected, 
4hat  the  scene  of  the  book  of  Job  is  laid  in  the  land  of  Uz  or 
IdumsBa,  in  the  Stony  Arabia ;  the  interlocutors  are  Edomite 
Arabs ;  the  beginning  and  termination  are  evidently  in  prose, 
though  the  dituogue  is  metrical ;  the  language  is  pure  He- 
brew, which  we  Know  for  a  considerable  time  was  the  com- 
mon dialect  of  the  Israelites,  Idumeans,  and  Arabs,  who 
were  all  descended  from  Abraham ;  the  manners,  customs, 
and  allusions,  too,  which,  it  is  well  known,  have  not  varied 
in  any  material  degree,  are  supported  by  those  of  the  modem 
Arabs.  Since,  then,  the  book  of  Job  is  allowed  on  all  sides 
to  be  a  poem,  single  and  unparalleled  in  the  sacred  volume, 
may  we  not  consider  it  as  a  prototype  of  the  Mek4ma  of  the 
Arabians  1    This  conjecture,  which  is  offered  with  deference 

>  Lcct  uzlil.  and  zxziy. 

•  Bauer,  HermeDeacica  Sacra,  p.  38S.  The  Arabic  word  Mek4ina  algni- 
tes  an  aaseuiblv  and  conversatioa,  or  discourse  (D'Herbelot,  Bibliotiieque 
Orienlale,  ▼ol.  fl.  p.  500.) ;  the  name  ia  derived  from  the  elrcumaiance  of 
theae  compoaitiona  being  read  at  the  meetiogaor  oonveraaxioni  of  eminent 
literary  cbaractera. 

«  He  composed  bis  Mek4ma,  orMec&mat,  as  D'Herbelot  spells  the  word, 
at  the  request  of  Abu  Shirran  Khaled,  vizir  of  the  Beljuk  Saltan  Mahmoud 
It  is  esteemed  a  masterpiece  of  Arabian  poesy  and  eloquence ;  and  con- 
sists Of  fifty  discourses  or  declamatory  coo^eraations  on  various  topics  of 
morality,  each  of  which  derives  its  name  from  the  place  where  it  waa  re- 
cited. :So  highly  were  these  productions  of  Hariri  valued,  that  Zamaluhari, 
ttke  moat  learned  of  the  Arabian  grammariana,  pronounced  that  they  ought 


the  moat  learned  of  the  Arabian  grammarians,  pronounced  that  they  ought 
only  to  be  written  on  silk.  The  MekAmsl  of^  Hariri  were  published  by 
BcliuUens,  and  aix  of  his  "  Assembhes"  were  translated  into  English  from 
the  Arabic,  and  published  by  Professor  Chappelow,  in  8vo.  London,  1757. 
See  an  account  and  extract  from  this  work  m  the  Monthly  Review,  O.  S. 
▼oL  xxzvii.  pp.  22— 2B. 


to  the  names  and  sentiments  of  so  many  learned  men,  pos- 
sesses at  least  one  advantage;  it  furnishes  a  compromise 
between  the  opinions  of  the  great  critics  who  are  divided  in 
Sentiment  upon  the  class  of  poetry  to  which  this  book  is  to 
be  referred,  and  perhaps  reconciles  difficulties  which  could 
not  otherwise  be  solved  respecting  its  reel  nature. 

The  reader  will  now  determine  for  himself  to  which  class 
of  poetry  this  divine  book  is  to  be  referred.  After  all  that 
has  been  said,  it  is,  perhaps,  of  little  consequence  whether 
it  be  esteemed  a  didactic  or  an  ethic,  an  epic  or  dramatic 
poem ;  provided  a  distinct  and  conspicuous  station  be  assign* 
ed  to  it  in  the  highest  rank  of  Hebrew  poesy :  for  not  only  is 
the  Doetry  of  the  book  of  Job  equal  to  that  of  any  other  of 
the  Sacred  Writings,  but  it  is  superior  to  them  all,  those  of 
Isaiah  alone  exce|>ted.  As  Isaiah,  says  Dr.  Blair,  is  the 
most  sublime,  David  the  most  pleasing  and  tender,  so  Job  is 
the  most  descriptive  of  all  the  inspired  poets.  A  peculiar 
glow  of  fancy  and  strength  of  description  characterize  this 
author.  No  writer  whatever  abounds  so  much  in  metaphors. 
He  may  be  said  not  only  to  describe,  but  to  render  visible, 
whatever  he  treats  of.  Instances  of  this  kind  every  where 
occur,  but  especially  in  the  eighteenth  and  twentieth  chap- 
ters, in  which  the  condition  of  the  wicked  is  delineated.^ 

VII.  The  subject  of  this  book  is  the  history  of  a  real 
sufferer,  the  patriarch  Job,  who  at  the  period  in  question  was 
an  emir,  or  Arab  prince  of  distinguished  wealth,  eminence, 
and  authority,  resident  in  the  country  of  Uz  or  Idumaea* 
His  three  fnends,  Eiiphaz,  Bildad,  and  Zophar,  were  also 
probably  emirs  of  the  cities  or  places  whence  they  are  do- 
nominated  ;  but  of  Elihu,  the  fourth  interiocutor  in  the  poenij 
we  have  no  notice  whatever.*  The  principal  object  offered 
to  our  contemplation  in  (his  producUon  is  the  example  of  a 
good  man,  eminent  for  his  piety,  and  of  approved  integrity, 
suddenly  precipitated  from  the  very  summit  of  prosperity 
into  the  lowest  depths  of  misery  and  ruin :  who,  having  beeu 
first  bereaved  of  his  wealth,  his  possessions,  and  his  children, 
is  afterwards  afflicted  with  tlie  most  excruciating  anguish  of 
a  loathsome  disease  which  entirely  covers  his  body.  (i.  ii.) 
He  sustains  all  with  the  mildest  submission,  and  the  most 
complete  resignation  to  the  will  of  Providence :  In  ail  thu^ 
says  the  historian.  Job  sinned  not,  nor  charged  God  fuoltshly, 
(i.  32.)  And  after  the  second  trial,  In  all  ihi^  did  not  Job  sin 
with  his  lips.  (ii.  10.)  The  author  of  the  history  remarks 
upon  this  circumstance  a  second  time,  in  order  to  excite  the 
observation  of  the  reader,  and  to  render  him  more  attentive 
to  what  follows,  which  properly  constitutes  the  true  subject 
of  the  poem ;  namely,  the  conduct  of  Job  with  respect  to  his 
reverence  for  the  Almighty,  and  the  changes  which  accumu- 
lating misery  might  produce  in  his  temper  and  behaviour. 
Accordingly  we  find  tnat  another  still  more  exquisite  trial  of 
his  patience  yet  awaits  him,  and  which,  indeed,  as  the  writer 
seems  to  intimate,  he  scarcely  appears  to  have  sustained  "with 
equal  firmness,  namely,  the  unjust  suspicions,  tlie  bitter 
reproaches,  and  the  violent  altercations  of  his  friends,  who 
had  visited  him  on  the  pretence  of  affording  consolation. 
Here  commences  the  plot  or  action  of  the  poem :  for  when, 
af\er  a  long  silence  or  all-  parties,  the  grief  of  Job  breaks 
forth  into  passionate  exclamations  and  a  vehement  execration 
of  the  day  of  his  birth  (iii.) ;  the  minds  of  his  friends  are 
suddenly  exasperated,  their  intentions  are  changed,  and  their 
consolation,  \i  indeed  they  originally  intended  any,  is  con- 
verted into  contumely  and  reproaches.  Eiiphaz^  tne  first  of 
these  three  singular  comforters,  reproves  nis  impatience ; 
calls  in  question  his  inte^ty,  by  indirectly  insinuating  that 
God  does  not  inflict  sucn  punishments  upon  the  righteous ; 
and,  finally,  admonishes  him  that  the  chastisement  of  God 

*  Blair's  Lectures,  vol.  iii.  p.  18S. 

>  From  the  circumstance  of  Eiiphaz,  Zophar,  and  Bildad  being  termed 
kincs  in  the  Septuagint  version,  some  critics  have  supposed  that  they  as 
well  as  Job  were  monarcha :  but  this  conjecture  is  deatituie  of  aupport 
For,  1.  Job  is  not  represented  as  losing  his  kingdom,  but  his  children,  ser- 
vants, and  flocks ;  2.  He  possessed  no  army  or  forces  wiih  which  he  could 
pursue  the  predatory  flabnana  and  Chaldnans ;  3.  Though  his  friends  ac- 
cused him  of  various  Crimea,  and  among  othera  of  harshly  tresting  hisser> 
vantL  yet  they  nowhere  charge  him  with  tyranny  towards  liis  subjects, 
4.  Job  gives  an  account  of  his  private  life  and  conduct  towards  his  domes- 
tics, but  is  totally  silent  as  to  his  conduct  towards  hissubjecu;  lastly, 
when  he  does  mention  kings  (iii.  14.  juiz.  25.),  he  by  no  means  placea  him- 
self upon  an  equality  with  them.  Hence  we  see  the  erroncousncss  of  the 
appendix  to  the  flentuagint  version  of  Job,  of  which  some  notice  is  taken 
in  p.  234.  infrOf  and  which  makea  him  to  be  the  same  as  Jobab  kins  of  the 
Edomites.  (Oen.  xuvi.  33.)  It  is  equally  clear  that  Job  was  not  aubjecl  to 
any  sovereign,  for  neither  he  nor  his  friends  make  any  mention  of  his  alle- 
giance to  any  king ;  on  the  contrary,  when  he  entered  the  gate  of  the  city 
where  the  magistrates  sat  in  a  judicial  capacity,  the  first  place  was  reserrvd 
to  him,  and  his  opinion  wss  asked  with  the  utmost  deference.  Froiu  all 
these  circumstances,  therefore,  coupled  with  his  extensive  Hocks  and 
ample  possessions,  we  conclude  with  Hen]er.  Jahn,  and  Dr.  Good,  thai  ha 
was  emir,  prince,  or  chief  maglstnte  of  the  city  of  i7z. 
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IB  not  to  be  despised,  (ir,  t.)  t*he  next  of  them,  not  less 
intempeiate  in  hb  reproofs,  takes  it  for  (^nted,  that  the 
children  of  Job  had  only  receiTed  the  reward  due  to  their 
offences ;  and  with  regard  to  himself,'  intimates,  that  if  he  be 
innocent,  and  will  apply  with  proper  humility  to  the  diyine 
mercy,  he  may  be  restored,  (viii.)  The  third  upbraids  him 
with  aiTogance,  wiA  vanity,  and  even  with  falsehood,  because 
he  has  presumed  to  defend  himself  against  the  unjust  accu- 
sations of  his  companions,  and  exhorts  him  to  a  sounder 
mode  of  reasoning,  and  a  more  holy  life,  (xi.^  They  all, 
with  a  manifest  though  indirect  allusion  to  Jon,  discourse 
Tery  copiously  concerumg  the  divine  judgments,  which  are 
always  openly  displayed  ag[ainst  the  wicked,  and  of  the  cer- 
tain destruction  of  hypocritical  pretenders  to  virtue  and  reli- 
gion. In  reply  to  tibis,  Job  enumerates  his  suflferings,  and 
complains  bitterly  of  the  inhumanity  of  his  friends,  and  of 
^e  severity  which  he  has  experienced  from  the  hand  of  God ; 
he  calls  to  witness  both  God  and  man,  that  he  is  unjustly 
;  he  intimates,  that  he  is  weak  in  comparison  with 


God,  that  the  contention  is,  consequently,  unequal,  and  that, 
be  his  cause  ever  so  righteous,  be  cannot  hope  to  prevail, 
(vi.  viL)  He  expostulates  with  God  himself  still  more 
vehemently,  and  with  greater  freedom,  affirming,  that  he 
does  not  discriminate  characters,  but  equally  afflicts  the  just 
and  the  unjust,  (x.)  The  expostulations  of  Job  serve  only 
to  irritate  still  more  the  resentment  of  his  pretended  friends ; 
tiiey  reproach  him  in  severer  terms  with  pride,  impiety,  pas- 
sion, and  madness ;  they  repeat  the  same  arguments  respecting 
the  justice  of  God,  the  punishment  of  tiie  wicked,  and  their 
certain  destruction  after  a  short  period  of  apparent  prosperity. 
Tliis  sentiment  they  confidentiy  pronounce  to  be  confirmed 
both  by  their  experience  and  oy  that  of  their  fathere ;  and 
they  maliciously  exaggerate  the  ungrateful  topic  by  the  most 
splendid  imagery  and  the  most  forcible  language,  (xi.)  On 
the  part  of  Job,  the  general  scope  of  the  ar^ment  is  much 
the  same  as  before,  but  the  expression  is  considerably 
heightened ;  it  consists  of  appeals  to  the  Almighty,  asseverap 
lions  of  his  own  innocence,  earnest  expostulations,  complaints 
of  the  cruelty  of  his  friends,  melancholy  reflections  on  the 
vanity  of  human  life,  and  uj)on  his  own  severe  misfortunes, 
ending  in  grief  and  desperation :  he  affirms,  however,  that  he 
places  his  ultimate  hope  and  confidence  in  God;  and  the 
more  vehementiy  his  adveraaries  urge  that  the  wicked  only 
are  objects  of  the  divine  wrath,  and  obnoxious  to  punish- 
ment, so  much  the  more  resolutely  does  Job  assert  their 
perpetual  impunity,  prosperity  and  happiness,  even  to  the 
end  of  their  existence.  The  nret  of  his  opponents,  Eliphaz, 
Incensed  by  this  assertion,  descends  directly  to  open  crimina- 
tion and  contumely :  he  accuses  the  most  upright  of  men  of 
the  most  atrocious  crimes,  of  injustice,  rapine,  and  oppression : 
inveighs  against  him  as  an  impious  pretender  to  virtue  and 
religion,  and  with  a  kind  of  sarcastic  benevolence  exhorts 
him  to  penitence.  Vehementiy  afiected  with  this  reproof, 
Job,  in  a  still  more  animated  and  confident  strain,  appeals  to 
the  tribunal  of  AU-seeing  Justice,  and  wishes  it  were  only 
permitted  him  to  plead  his  cause  in  the  presence  of  God 
nimself.  He  complains  still  more  intemperately  of  the 
unequal  treatment  of  Providence ;  exults  in  his  own  integrity, 
and  then  more  tenaciously  maintains  his  former  opinion  con- 
cerning the  impunity  of  the  wicked.  To  this  another  of  the 
triumvirate,  Bildad,  replies,  by  a  mastedy  though  concise 
dissertation  on  the  majesty  and  sanctity  of  the  Divme  Being, 
indirectly  rebuking  the  presumption  of  Job,  who  has  dar^ 
to  question  his  decrees.  In  reply  to  Bildad,  Job  demonstrates 
himself  no  less  expert  at  wielding  the  weapons  of  satire  and 
ridicule  than  those  of  reason  and  argument ;  and  reverting  to 
a  more  serious  tone,  he  displays  the  infinite  power  and  wis- 
d<»n  of  God  more  copiously  and  more  poetically  than  the 
former  speaker.  The  third  of  the  friends  making  no  return, 
and  the  othera  remaing  silent.  Job  at  length  opens  the  true 
sentiments  of  his  heart  concerning  the  fate  or  the  wicked ; 
he  allows  that  their  prosperity  is  unstable,  and  that  they  and 
their  descendants  shall  at  last  experience  on  a  sudden  that 
God,  is  the  avenger  of  iniquity.  In  ail  this,  however,  he 
contends  that  the  divine  counsels  do  not  admit  of  human 
investigation,  but  that  the  chief  wisdom  of  man  consists  in 
the  fear  of  God.  He  beautifully  descants  upon  his  former 
prosperity ;  and  exhibits  a  striking  contrast  between  it  and 
nis  present  affliction  and  debasement  Lastiy,  in  answer  to 
the  crimination  of  Eliphaz,  and  the  implications  of  the  othera, 
he  relates  tiie  principal  transactions  of  his  past  life;  he 
asserts  his  integrity  as  displayed  in  all  the  duties  of  life, 
and  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man ;  and  again  appeals  to  the 
Vol.  n.  9  G 


justice  and  omniscienoe  of  God  in  attettation  of  his  ven- 
ciW. 

If  these  circumstances  were  fairly  collected  from  the  gene- 
ral tenor  and  series  of  the  work,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to 
trace  them  through  the  plainer  and  more  conspicuous  pas- 
sages, it  will  be  no  very  difficalt  task  to  explain  and  define 
the  subject  of  this  part  of  the  poem,  which  contains  the  dis- 
pute between  Job  and  his  friends.  The  argument  seems 
chiefly  to  relate  to  the  piety  and  integrity  of  Job,  and  turns 
upon  this  point,  whether  he,  who  by  the  divine  providence 
and  visitation  is  so  severely  punished  and  afflicted,  ought  to 
be  accounted  pious  and  innocent.  This  leads  into  a  mora 
extensive  field  of  controversy,  into  a  dispute,  indeed,  which 
less  admits  of  any  definition  or  limit,  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  divine  counsels  in  the  dispensations  of  happiness  and 
misery  in  this  life.  The  antagonists  of  Job  in  tnis  dispute, 
observing  him  exposed  to  such  severe  visitations,  conceiving 
that  this  affliction  had  not  fallen  upon  him  unmeritedly,  ac 
cuse  him  of  hypocrisy,  and  falsely  ascribe  to  him  the  guilt  ot 
some  atrocious  out  concealed  offence.  Job,  on  the  contrary, 
conscious  of  no  crime,  and  wounded  by  their  unjust  suspi- 
cions, defends  his  own  innocence  before  G^  with  rather 
more  confidence  and  ardour  than  is  commendable ;  and  so 
strenuously  contends  for  his  own  integrity,  that  he  seems 
virtually  to  charge  God  himself  with  some  degree  of  injus- 
tice.» 

The  argument  of  Job's  friends  may,  in  substance,  be  com* 
prised  in  the  following  syllogism : 

God,  who  isjuotj  bestow  bleannga  upon  the  godly ,  hut  qfflieto  the  wehod: 
But  Job  u  moot  heavily  affUetedby  Ood: 

Therefore  Job  w  vickedj  and  deaervee  the  puniohment  of  hie  eine;  and 
Uierefore  he  is  bound  to  reptntt  that  i%  to  oo7\feee  and  Bewail  hie  eine. 

To  the  major  proposition  Job  replies,  that  Ood  ajgUeUnot  only 
the  wicked^  but  tuso  the  pious^  in  order  that  their  faith,  pa- 
tience, and  other  virtues,  may  be  proved,  and  that  the  glory 
of  God  may  become  more  conspicuously  manifest  in  their 
wonderful  deliverances.  But  overwhelmed  with  grief  and 
the  cruel  suspicions  of  his  friends,  he  defends  his  cause  with 
hard  and  sometimes  impatient  expressions. 

This  state  of  the  controversy  is  clearly  explained  by  what 
follows :  for  when  the  three  friends  have  ceased  to  dispute 
with  Job,  heeauet  he  aeetnethjtut  in  Me  own  eyes  (xxxii.  1.), 
that  is,  because  he  has  uniformly  contended  that  there  was 
no  wickedness  in  himself  which  could  call  down  the  heavy 
vengeance  of  God,  Elihu  comes  forward,  justiy  offended 
with  both  parties ;  with  Job,  beeauee  he  justified  himself  in 
preferenee  to  God  (xxxii.  2.  compare  xxxv.  2.  xl.  S.\  that  is, 
oecause  he  defended  so  vehementiy  the  justice  or  his  own 
cause,  that  he  seemed  in  some  measure  to  arraign  the  justice 
of  God :  against  the  three  friends,  because  though  they  were 
unable  to  anstver  Job^  they  ceased  not  to  condemn  him  (xxxii. 
3.),  that  19,  they  concluded  in  their  own  minds  that  Job  was 
impious  and  wicked,  while,  nevertheless,  they  had  nothing 
specific  to  object  against  his  assertions  of  his  own  innocence, 
or  upon  whicn  they  might  safely  ground  their  accusation. 

Trie  conduct  of  Euhu  evidently  corresponds  with  this 
state  of  the  controverey ;  he  professes,  afier  a  slight  prehr 
tory  mention  of  himself,  to  reason  with  Job,  unbiassed 
equally  by  favour  or  resentment.  He  therefore  reproves  Job 
from  his  own  mouth,  because  he  had  attributed  too  much  to 
himself;  because  he  had  affirmed  himself  to  be  altogether 
free  from  guilt  and  depravity ;  because  he  had  presumed  to 
contend  with  God,  and  had  not  scrupled  to  insinuate,  that 
the  Deity  was  hostile  to  him.  He  asserts,  that  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary tor  God  to  explain  and  develope  his  counsels  to 
men ;  that  he  nevertheless  takes  many  occasions  of  admo- 
nishing them,  not  only  by  visions  and  revelations,  but  even 
by  the  visitations  of  nis  providence,  by  sending  calamities 
and  diseases  upon  them,  to  repress  their  arrogance  and  re- 
form tiieir  obduracy.  He  next  rebukes  Job,  because  he  had 
pronounced  himself  upright,  and  affirmed  that  God  had  acted 
mimically,  if  not  unjustly,  towards  him,  which  he  proves  to 
be  no  less  improper  than  indecent.  In  the  third  place,  he 
objects  to  Job,  that  from  tlie  miseries  of  the  good  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  wicked,  he  has  falsely  and  perversely  con- 
cluded, that  there  was  no  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the 
practice  of  virtue.  On  the  contrary,  he  affirms,  that  when 
the  afflictions  of  the  lust  continue,  it  is  because  they  do  not 
place  a  proper  confidence  in  God,  ask  relief  at  his  hands, 
patientiy  expect  it,  nor  demean  themselves  before  him  with 
oeooming  humility  and  submission.  This  observation  alonet 

1  Lowth'i  Leetoreii  No.  xziii.  voL  11.  pp.  371— 47ft 
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he  adds  Tery  properly^  is  at  once  a  sufficient  reproof  of  the 
contuqiiacy  of  Jod,  and  a  full  refutation  of  the  unjust  suspi- 
cions of  his  friends,  (xxxt.  4.)  Lastly,  he  explains  tne 
purposes  of  the  Deity,  in  chastening  men,  which  are  in 
general  to  proTe  and  to  amend  them,  to  repress  their  arro- 
gance, to  anbrd  him  an  opportunity  of  exemplifying  his  jus- 
tice upon  the  ohstinate  and  rebellious,  and  of  showing  favour 
to  the  humble  and  obedient.  He  supposes  God  to  have 
acted  in  this  manner  towards  Job :  on  that  account  be  ex- 
horts him  to  humble  himself  before  his  righteous  Judge,  to 
beware  of  appearing  obstinate  or  contumacious  in  his  sight, 
and  of  relapsing  into  a  repetition  of  his  sin.  He  entreats 
him,  from  the  contemplation  of  the  divine  power  and  ma- 
jesty, to  endeavour  to  retain  a  proper  reverence  for  the  Al- 
mightjr.  To  these  frequently  intermitted  and  often  repeated 
admonitions  of  Elihu,  Job  makes  no  return. 

Tbe  address  of  God  himself  follows  that  of  Elihu,  in 
which,  disdaining  to  descend  to  any  particular  explication  of 
his  divine  counsels,  but  instancing  some  of  the  stupendous 
effects  of  his  infinite  power,  he  insists  upon  the  same  topics 
which  Elihu  had  before  touched  upon.  In  the  first  place, 
having  reproved  the  temerity  of  Job,  he  convicts  him  of  ig- 
norance, m  being  unable  to  comprehend  the  works  of  his 
creation,  which  were  obvious  to  every  eye ;  the  nature  and 
structure  of  the  earth,  the  sea,  the  light,  and  the  animal 
kingdom.  He  then  demonstrates  his  weakness,  by  chal- 
lenging him  to  prove  his  own  power  by  emulating  any  single 
exertion  of  the  divine  energy,  and  then  referring^  him  to  one 
or  two  of  the  brute  creation,  with  which  he  is  unable  to 
contend : — ^how  much  less,  therefore,  with  the  Omnipotent 
Creator  and  Lord  of  all  things,  who  is  or  can  be  accountable 
to  no  being  whatever  1  (xli.  2,  3.)i 

The  scope  of  this  speech  is,  to  humble  Job,  and  to  teach 
others  by  his  example  to  acquiesce  in  the  dispensations  of 
Jehovah,  from  an  unbounded  confidence  in  his  equity,  wis- 
dom, and  goodness:— an  end  this,  which  (Bishop  Stock 
truly  remarks)  is,  indeed,  worthy  of  the  interposition  of  the 
Deity.  The  method  pursued  in  the  speech  to  accomplish  its 
design,  is  a  series  of  questions  and  descriptions,  relative  to 
natural  things,  admirably  fitted  to  convince  this  complainant, 
and  all  others,  of  their  incapacity  to  Judge  of  God^s  moral 
administration,  and  of  the  danger  of  stnving  with  their  Maker. 
Nothing,  in  the  whole  compass  of  language,  can  e<}ual,much 
less  surpass,  the  inimitable  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  this 
divine  address,  which  extends  from  chapter  xxxviii.  to  xli. 

^  On  the  conclusion  of  the  speech  of  Jehovah,  Job  humbles 
himself  before  Grod,  acknowledging  his  own  ignorance  and 
imbecility,  and  "  repents  in  dust  and  ashes."  He  then  offers 
sacrifice  for  his  friends,  and  is  restored  to  redoubled  pros- 
perity, honour,  and  comtort. 

From  a  due  consideration  of  all  these  circumstances, 
Bishop  Lowth  concludes  that  the  principal  object  of  the 
poem  13  this  third  and  last  trial  of  Job  from  the  injustice  and 
unkindness  of  his  accusing  friends;  the  consequence  of 
which  is,  in  the  first  place,  Uie  anger,  indignation,  and  con- 
tumacy of  Job,  and  afterwards,  his  composure,  submission, 
and  penitence.  The  design  of  the  poem  is,  therefore,  to 
teach  men,  that,  having  a  due  respect  to  the  corruption,  in- 
firmity, and  ignorance  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  to  the 
infinite  wisdom  and  majesty  of  God,  they  are  to  reject  all 
confidence  in  their  own  strength,  in  their  own  righteousness, 
and  to  preserve  on  all  occasions  an  unwavering  and  unsullied 
faith,  and  to  submit  with  becoming  reverence  to  his  decrees.. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  carefully  observed,  that  the  subject  of 
the  dispute  between  Job  and  his  friends  differs  from  the  sub- 
ject of  the  poem  in  general ;  and  that  the  end  of  the  poetical 
part  differs  from  the  design  of  the  narrative  at  large.  For, 
the  bishop  remarks,  although  the  design  and  subject  of  the 
poem  be  exactlv  as  they  are  above  defined,  it  may,  neverthe- 
less, be  grantea  that  tbe  whole  history,  taken  together,  con- 
tains an  example  of  patience,  together  with  its  reward ;  and 
he  considers  much  of  the  perplexity  in  which  the  subject 
has  been  involved,  as  arising  principally  from  this  point  not 
having  been  treated  with  sufficient  distinctness  by  the 
learnt. 

Moldenhawer  and  some  other  critics  have  considered  the 
passage  in  Job  xix.  25 — 27.  as  a  prediction  of  the  Messiah. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  clearly  shown  that  this  book  contains 
any^  prophecies,  strictly  so  called;  because  the  passages 
whicn  might  be  adduced  as  prophetical  may  also  be  consi- 
dered as  a  profession  of  faith  in  a  promised  Redeemer,  and 
concerning  a  future  resurrection.    A  learned  commentator 

» Lowtb'f  Lactores,  No.  uztt.  yol.  It.  pp.  878—888. 


of  the  present  day  has  vemaTlied,  that  iiere  are  but  few  parts 
of  the  Old  Testament  which  declare  more  explicitly  tbe 
grand  outlines  of  revealed  truth,  nay  even  of  evangelical 
doctrine :  so  that  they,  who  speak  of  it  as  consisting  chiefly 
of  natural  reitsion^  seem  entireljr  to  have  mistaken  its  scope. 
The  book  of  Job,  he  continues,  is  full  of  caution  and  encou- 
ragement to  the  tempted  and  afiiicted,  and  of  warning  to 
those  who  hastily  judge  their  brethren.  It  throws  great 
light  upon  the  doctrine  of  Providence,  and  upon  the  agency 
and  influence  of  evil  spirits  under  the  control  of  God.  In  the 
patriarch  Job  we  see  an  eminent  type  of  tbe  suffering  and 
glorified  Saviour,  and  a  pattern  of  the  believer^s  ^*  passing 
Uirough  much  tribulation  to  the  kingdom  of  Grod."  In  short, 
the  whole  is  replete  with  most  important  instruction :  and 
among  the  rest  we  are  reminded  of  the  ill  effects  of  acrimo- 
nious religious  dispute.  These  four  pious  men  argued  toge- 
ther, till,  becoming  angry,  they  censured  and  condemned 
each  other,  and  uttered  many  irreverent  things  concerning 
the  divine  character  and  government;  and  having  lost  their  . 
temper,  they  would  also  have  lost  their  labour,  ana  have  been 
at  more  variance  than  ever,  if  another  method  had  not  been 
taken  to  decide  the  controversy.' 

"  The  character  of  each  person  is  well  sustained  through 
the  whole  book :  Job,  every  where  consistent,  pious,  con- 
scious of  his  own  uprightness,  but  depressed  by  misery, 
weighed  down  by  disease,  and  irritated  by  the  clamorous 
accusations  of  his  friends,  is  hurried  on  to  make  some  rash 
assertions.  Confident  in  his  own  innocence,  his  appeals  to 
God  are  sometimes  too  bold,  and  his  attacks  upon  his  friend^i 
too  harsh,  but  he  always  ends  in  complaints,  and  excuse  i 
his  vehemence  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  his  calamity. 
His  friends,  all  sincere  worshippers  of  the  true  God,  and 
earnest  advocates  of  virtue,  agree  in  the  opinion,  that  divine 
justice  invariably  punishes  me  wicked,  and  rewards  the 
good  with  present  happiness.  They  endeavour  to  prove  thin 
by  appeals  to  more  ancient  revelations,  to  the  opinions  of 
those  who  lived  in  former  times,  and  to  experience, — appre 
hensive  lest  the  contrary  assertion  of  Job  should  injuni 
morals  and  religion.  They  all  speak  of  angels.  Neverthe 
less,  they  differ  from  each  other  in  many  other  matters 
Eliphaz  IS  superior  to  tbe  others  in  discernment  and  in  deli' 
cacy.  He  begins  by  addressing  Job  mildly,  and  it  is  not 
until  irritated  by  contradiction,  that  he  reckons  him  among 
the  wicked. — Bildad,  less  discerning  and  less  polished, 
breaks  out  at  first  in  accusations  against  Job,  and  increases 
in  vehemence:  in  the  end,  however,  he  is  reduced  to  a  meie 
repetition  of  his  former  arguments. — Zophar  is  inferior  to 
his  companions  in  both  these  respects ;  at  first,  his  discourf» 
is  characterized  by  rusticity ;  his  second  address  adds  but 
little  to  the  first ;  and  in  the  third  dialogue  he  has  no  reply 
to  make. — Elihu  manifests  a  degree  of  veneration  for  Job 
and  his  friends,  but  speaks  like  an  inflated  youth,  wishinir 
to  conceal  his  self-sufficiency  under  the  appearance  of  mo  • 
desty. — God  is  introduced  in  all  his  majesty,  speaking  from 
a  tempestuous  cloud  in  the  style  of  one,  with  whose  honour 
it  is  not  consistent  to  render  an  account  of  his  government 
and  to  settle  the  agitated  question,  which  is  above  the  reacl 
of  human  intellect.  He,  therefore,  merely  silences  the  dis 
putants.  The  feelings  of  Uie  interlocutors,  as  is  natural,  be 
come  warm  in  the  progress  of  the  controversy,  and  each 
speaker  returns  ta  the  stage,  with  an  increased  degree  of 
eagerness  and  impetuosity.' 

vlll.  At  the  end  of  the  Septuagint  version  of  this  book, 
afler  the  account  of  Job's  death  (xlii.  16.),  there  is  the  fol 

lowing  addition  :  Try^aurrM  /i,  snu/v  dtfXSna-K-^xt  currop,  //id-*  at 
0  Kvg/flf  etr<r«0-iy.— '*  But  it  is  written  that  he  shall  rise  again 
cUong  with  those  whom  the  Lord  raiseth  up,^^  Where  it  waf 
so  written  concerning  Job,  is  not  easily  to  be  found,  unless 
in  his  own  celebrated  confession,  /  know  that  my  HEnEEMEa 
liveth,  &c.  (xix.  25 — 27.)  The  remark,  however,  is  so  fat 
of  importance  as  it  proves  the  popular  belief  of  the  doctrine 
before  the  coming  oi  Christ, — a  belief,  to  which  this  inesti- 
mable book,  we  may  rest  assured,  contributed  not  a  little.* 
To  this  additional  passage  there  is  also  annexed  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint version  a  subscription  or  appendix,  containing  a 
brief  genealogical  account  of  the  patnarch,  derived  from  an 
old  Syriac  version,'  and  Identifying  him  with  Jobab,  king 

«  Scott'8  Preface  to  Job. 

•  Prof.  Turner's  iranslatios  of  Jahn'a  Introduction,  p.  463. 
«  Dr.  Halea'a  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  li.  book  i.  p.  102. 

•  This  subscription  Is  also  found  in  the  Arabic  version,  where  It  is  less 
circumstantial,  and  in  the  old  Latin  Vulgate  translation  of  Job.  The  follow- 
ing  version  Ujkiven  from  the  deptuagint  in  Bishop  Walton's  Polyglot!,  voL 
Hi.  p.  86. :— "This  is  translated  out  of  a  book  in  tbe  Syrian  language ;  for 
he  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Aoaitia,  on  tbe  eonflaes  of  IdomiM  and  Arabia. 
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of  fte  SdomitMv  and,  comeqnendy,  making  him  nearly 
contemponury  with  .Moses.  This  subscription  was  received 
and  credited  by  the  pseudo-Aristeas,  Philo,  and  Polyhistor : 
it  was  also  believed  w  the  time  of  Origen,  and  is  preserved 
by  Theodotion  at  the  end  of  his  version  of  the  book  of  Job. 

Tliis  flenealogy  is  received  by  Calmet  and  Herder^  as 
genaine,l>nt  it  is  manifestly  spnrious;  for  not  only  was  it 
never  extant  in  the  Hebrew  copies,  but,  even  admitting  the 
genealogy  in  question  to  be  prior  to  the  time  of  our  Saviour, 
It  is  too  recent  to  be  admitted  as  evidence  in  a  fact  of  such 
remote  antiquity,  especially  as  it  is  drawn  only  from  conjec- 
ture snpported  oy  the  slender  resemblance  between  the  two 
names  Job  and  Jobab :  and  when  we  consider  that  it  is  con- 
tradicted by  the  arguments  already  adduced  to  prove  that 
the  patriarch  lived  so  many  ages  anterior  to  the  great  legis- 
lator of  the  Hebrews,*  as  well  as  by  the  intern^  evidence 
derived  from  the  poem  itself  respecting  the  rank  and  condi- 
tion of  Job,  we  cannot  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  subscrip- 
tion is  both  erroneous  and  spurious. 

IX.  Although  the  preceding  view  of  the  scope  and  argu- 
ment will  convey  to  tne  reader  an  accurate  idea  of  this  very 
ancient,  but  in  many  passages  confessedly  obscure  poem ; 
}ret  the  following  rules  con  tarn  so  many  useful  hints  for  the 
rig^t  understanding  of  its  contents,  that,  long  as  this  section 
necessarily  is,  Uie  author  is  unwilling  to  omit  them.' 

HTLBS  TO  BK  OBSCBVSD  IN  8TI7D7IMO  THE  BOOK  Or  JOB. 

1.  He  tiiat  would  rightly  explain  this  book  must,  as  much  aa 
he  can,  imagine  himself  in  the  same  afflicted  condition. 

%  Every  daring  thought,  or  ardent  expression,  which  occurs 
in  the  speeches  of  this  afflicted  and  exasperated  man,  ia  not  to 
be  vindicated ;  yet,  as  he  was  a  great  man,  and  a  prince,  ho  may 
be  altowed  to  use  bold  and  animst^wl  language. 

3.  We  shall  certainly  judge  amiss,  if  we  think  every  thing 
wrong  which  will  not  soit  with  the  politeness  of  our  manners. 
Allowance  must  be  made  for  the  simplicity  of  those  times. 

4.  In  judging  of  Job's  character,  we  must  set  the  noble  strains 
of  his  piety  against  the  unguarded  expressions  of  his  sorrow. 

6.  It  is  not  his  innocence,  strictly  speaking,  which  Job  insists 
on,  but  his  sincerity,  (chap.  vii.  30,  21.) 

8.  Except  their  hard  censures  of  Job,  his  friends  speak  weU 
and  religiously. 

7.  His  friends  encouraged  Job  to  hope  for  a  temporal  deliver- 
anee  (chap.  v.  18,  dec.  vii.  20,  dbc  xL  14,  dec.);  but  Job  de- 
spaired of  it,  and  expected  his  bodily  disorder  would  terminate 
hi  death  (chap.  vi.  11,  12.;  viL  6,  7,8.21.;  xvii.  1.  13,  14,  15.; 
xix.  10.) ;  though,  in  the  increasing  heat  of  the  dispute,  they 
seem  to  drop  this  sentiment  in  their  following  answers,  as  if 
they  supposed  Job  to  be  too  bad  to  hope  for  any  favour  from 
God.  He  hoped,  however,  that  his  character  would  be  cleared 
in  the  day  of  judgment;  though  he  was  greatly  concerned  that 
it  could  not  be  cleared  before ;  that,  after  a  life  led  in  the  most 
eonspienous  virtues,  his  reputation,  in  the  opinion  of  his  nearest 
friends,  would  sit  under  a  black  cloud,  and,  with  regard  to  the 
ignorant  and  pro&ne,  leave  an  odious  reproach  upon  a  profession 
of  religion.  This  touched  him  to  the  hesrt,  exasperated  all  his 
sufferings,  and  made  him  often  wish,  that  God  would  bring  him 
to  his  tnal  here  in  this  life,  that  his  integrity  might  be  vindicated, 
and  that  all,  friends  and  enemies,  might  understand  the  true  end 
or  design  of  God  in  his  sufierings,  and  the  honour  of  religion 
might  be  secured,  (chap.  x.  8,  3.)  Jt  i»  md  unto  thee^  that 
thou  ihouIfUt — *hine  upon  the  counsel  of  the  wicked?  who 
from  my  case  take  occasion  to  reproach  and  rilify  true  religion, 
and  to  confirm  themselves  in  their  wicked  and  idolatrous  prac- 
tices, (chap.  viii.  20 — ^22.;  xi.  17 — ^20.;  xvL  9 — 11.) 

His  first  name  was  Jobab ;  and  havf  dg  married  an  Arabian  woman,  be  had 
by  her  a  eon  whose  name  was  Ennon.  Now  he  himself  was  the  son  of 
Zave,  one  of  the  sons  of  Esan :  so  that  be  was  the  fifth  In  descent  from 
Abraham.  Now  thes^  were  the  ktngs  who  roiinied  in  Edom,  over  which 
country  he  also  bare  rule.  The  first  was  Balak  the  son  of  Beor,  and  the 
same  of  his  citv  was  Dannaba :  and  after  Balalc,  Jobab,  who  is  called  Job  : 
and  after  him.  Ason,  who  was  general  over  the  region  of  Themanitis  <Te- 
lawn) ;  and  after  him^  Adad,  the  son  of  Barad,  who  sntote  RCadiam  In  the 
land  of  Moab :  and  the  name  of  his  city  was  Gethatm.  And  the  friends 
who  came  to  Job  were  Eliphaz  of  the  sons  of  Esau  king  of  the  Thiema- 
nites:  Baldad,  the  sovereiptn  of  the  Saucbeans  (Shahites);  and  Sophar 
(Zophar),  the  king  of  the  Minalns  "  (Naamatbites). 

1  Calmei'e  Dictionary,  vol.  i.  art  Job. 
M.  R.  (O.  B.)  vol.  Izxx.  p.  644. 

ft  f  ni.  pp.  22B,  829.  »upra. 

»  These  roles  are  extracted  from  Dr.  John  Tay  tor's  Scheme  of  Scripture 
IMvtnity,  efaap.  xxHI.  in  Bishop  Watson's  Collection  of  Theological  Tracts, 
vol  L  pp.  97,  96.  Dr.  Taylor  of  Norwich  was  an  eminent  divine  of  the  last 
aentory ;  who  was  distfaiguished  for  his  command  of  temper,  benevolent 
feeUng.  and  deep  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures. 
His  Seheme  ofDivinl^,  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  was  AriaUi  and,  there- 
•»re,  cannot  b«  reeommendsd  to  stodents,  IndiscriminBtely. 


8.  He  could  only  affirm  his  integrity,  but  could  give  no  special 
satisfactory  reason  why  God  should  afflict  him  in  a  manner  so 
very  extraordinary,  and  beyond  all  preceding  ^ases  that  were 
ever  known  in  the  world.  This  very  much  perplexed  and  em- 
barrassed his  mind,  and  laid  him  under  a  great  disadvantage  hi 
the  dispute.  And  for  one  thing,  it  is  on  this  account  that  he  is 
so  earnest  to  come  to  a  conference  with  God,  to  know  his  mind 
and  meaning  (chap.  x.  2.)  \.  Show  me  ipherefore  thou  contetid' 
ett  with  me?^  He  knew  very  well  he  could  not  absolutely 
justify  himself  before  God.  (chap.  ix.  2 — 17.)  For  he  breaks 
me  with  a  tempest,  he  multipUeth  my  woundo  without  a  cauoe, 
or  without  any  apparent  reason,  (chap.  vii.  12. 20.)  The  whole 
twenty-third  chapter  relates  to  this  point ;  in  which  he  wishes 
he,  could  come  to  the  dwelling-place  of  God  (ver.  3.),  and  spread 
his  case  before  him,  and  argue  about  it  at  large  (ver.  4.),  for  be 
had  turned  his  thoughts  every  way,  and  could  mkke  nothing  of 
it  (ver.  8,  9.),  on^  he  was  sure  God  knew  he  was  an  upright 
man.  (ver.  10 — 12.)  But  (ver.  13.)  he  is  in  one  initai  or  in 
unity,  supreme  above  all  others,  absolutely  entire,  keeping  his 
mind  and  designs  to  himself;  and  none  can  tttm^  or  oblige  him 
to  alter  his  resolution.  All  that  we  can  say  is,  that  he  doth 
whatever  is  agreeable  to  his  own  wisdom.  For  (ver.  14.)  what 
he  hath  resolved  to  inflict  upon  me  he  hath  accomplished ;  and 
many  such  things  he  doth,  of  which  he  will  not  give  us  the 
resson.  To  the  same  purpose  understand  chap,  xxvii.  2 — 4. 14. 
and  chap,  xxviii.  2.  ffe  hath  taken  away  my  judgment^  L  e. 
die  rule  by  which  I  might  judge  of  the  reason  of  my  afflictions. 
This  point,  in  reference  to  God,  Elihu  tells  him  (chap.  xxxiiL 
13.)  he  had  urged  to  no  purpose,  teeing  he  gives  no  account 
of  his  mutters,  or  will  not  reveal  to  us  the  secrets  of  hia  provi- 
dence. 

9.  In  such  a  noble  performance,  if  any  thing  seems  to  be  said 
not  in  consistency,  or  not  in  character,  we  should  rather  suqpect 
our  own  judgment  than  the  good  sense  of  the  author.  The  fault 
is  not  in  the  book,  bttt  in  our  understanding. 

10.  That  sense  which  best  agrees  with  the  subject,  or  the  point 
in  hand,  or  which  stands  in  the  best  ooimection  with  the  context, 
should  always  be  judged  the  best  sense. 

X.  Nothinff,  perhaps,  has  contributed  more  to  render  the 
poem  of  Job  obscure,  than  the  common  division  into  chapters 
and  verses ;  by  which,  not  only  the  unity  of  the  general  sub- 
ject, but  frequently  that  of  a  single  paragraph  or  clause,  is 
oroken.  The  commentators,  critics,  and  analysts,  indeed,  are 
not  agreed  as  to  the  exact  number  of  parts  of  which  it  con- 
sists :  thus  Heidegger  and  the  elder  Carpzov  institute  two 
leading  divisions,  with  a  multitude  of  subdivisions;  Van 
Til  divides  it  into  four  leading  parts,  Moldenhawer  into  three, 
and  Mr.  Noyes  into  two,^  with  a  number  of  subordinate 
heads ;  Dr.  Good  divides  it  into  six  books  or  parts ;  and  Dr 
Hales  into  five  parts,  independently  of  the  exordium  and  con- 
clusion :  but  as  these  are  requisite  to  the  unity  of  the  book, 
it  does  not  sppear  that  they  should  he  excluded  from  the  ar- 
rangement. The  poem,  then,  may  be  conveniently  divided 
into  six  parts :  the  first  of  these  contains  the  exordium  or 
narrative  part  (eh.  i.  ii.) ;  the  second  comprises  ihefini  de- 
bate or  dialogue  of  Job  and  his  friends  (iii.— xiv.^ ;  the  third 
includes  the  ueond  series  of  debate  or  controversy  (xv.->-.xxi.) ; 
the  fourth  comprehends  the  third  series  of  controversy  (xziL 

«  See  Bisbop  Patrick's  Paraphrase  on  Job  x.  2-8. 
•  The  following  Synopsis  exhibits  the  divisions,  and  subdivisions,  adopted 
by  Mr.  Noyes  In  his  "Amended  Version  of  the  Book  of  Job :"  (Csmbrtdgs. 
North  Am.  1827.)— 
1.  Historical  Introduction  in  Prose.  Ch.  I.  Tl. 
IL  Controversy  in  Verse.  Ch.  in.*>XLlL  7. 

The  Speech  of  Job,  in  which  he  curses  his  birth-day,  is  suecsadsd  by 
I.  The  first  series  of  Controversy.  Ch.  IV.-XIV. 

1.  Speech  of  JSliphaz.  Ch.  IV.  V. 

2.  Answer  of  Job.  Ch.  VI.  VIL 
8.  Speech  of  Bildad.  Ch.  VIIL 
4.  Answer  of  Job.  Ch.  IX.  X. 
6.  Speech  of  Zophar.  Ch.  XI. 
6.  Answer  of  Job.  Ch.  XII.  Xltl.  XIV. 
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n.  Second  series  ef  Controversy.  Ch.  XV.^XXI. 

1.  Speech  of  Eliphaz.  Ch.  XV. 

2.  Answer  of  Job.  Ch.  XVI.  XVU. 

3.  Speech  of  Bildad.  Ch.  XVIH. 

4.  Answer  of  Job.  Ch.  XIX. 

6.  Speech  of  Zophar.  Ch.  XX. 
6.  Answer  of  Job.  Ch.  XXI. 
m.  Third  aeries  of  Controversy.  Ch.  XXII.— XXXt 

1.  Speech  of  Eliphas.  Ch.  XXII. 

2.  Answer  of  Job.  Ch.  XXllI.  XXIV. 

3.  Speech  of  Bildad.  Ch.  XXV. 

4.  Answer  of  Job.  Ch.  XXVI.—XXXt 

IV.  The  Judtment  of  EUha  respocUng  the  Dtscdssisn.  Cb.  ZZZH 

▼.  The  Speech  of  the  Deity,  which  terminates  the  Discussion.  Ch. 

xxxvin.-XLn.  7. 

m.  The  Gonclosioo,  in  Prose.  Ch.  XUI.  7.  to  the  tod 
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— xxzi.) ;  in  the  fifth  psfft  Elihn  sums  up  the  aigmnent  (zsodi. 
— ^xxxvii.),  and  in  the  sixth  part  Jehovah  deteiminee  the  con- 
troTeray;  Job  humbles  himself,  is  accepted,  and  leelored  to 
health  and  prosperity,  (xxxiii.— xlii.) 

Pabt  L    7^  Exordium^  containing  the  Narration  of  Job** 

Circunutaneea  and  Triais  (ch.  i.  iL)  wAi^  ii  written  m 
prote, 

8bgt.  1.  The  ntuation  and  drcumstancM  of  Job.  (L  1—6.^ 

Sect.  3.  The  Jirtt  trial  of  Job  by  Satan,  with  divine  permia- 
■ion,  in  the  Iom  of  his  property  and  children ;  the  integri^ 
of  Job  declared,  (i.  7—22.) 

Sect.  3.  The  $econd  trial  of  Job  by  Satan,  in  the  severe  af- 
fliction of  his  perMn  (ii.  1 — lO.),  and  the  vint  of  hia  fiiends 
to  console  him. 
Fabt  II.  7fie  first  Diahgue  or  Controveny  between  Job  and 

hiefriende,  (iii. — ^ziv.) 

SacT.  1.  The  complaint  of  Job  on  his  calamitous  situation, 
wluch  b  the  ground-work  of  the  following  arguments.  (iiL) 

Sect.  2.  The  speech  of  Eliphaz,  in  whidi  he  reproves  the 
impatience  of  Job,  and  insinuates  that  his  suflferings  were 
the  punishment  of  some  secret  iniquity,  (iv.  v.^ 

SicT.  3.  Job's  reply,  in  which  he  apologizes  for  tne  intempe- 
rance of  his  grief  by  the  magnitude  of  his  calamities,  prays 
for  speedy  death,  accuses  his  friends  of  cruelty,  and  expoe- 
tulates  with  God,  whose  merey  he  supplicates,  (vi.  viL) 

SacT.  4.  The  argument  of  Eliphaz  resumed  by  Bildad,  who 
reproves  Job  with  still  greater  acrimony,  and  accuaes  him  of 
irreligion  and  impiety,  (viii.^ 

Sect.  6.  Job's  rejofnder,  in  which,  while  he  acknowledges  the 
justice  and  sovereignty  of  God,  he  aigues  that  his  afflictions 
are  no  proof  of  his  wickedness,  and  in  despair  again  wiahea 
fi>r  death,  (ix.  x.)    This  passionate  reply  calls  forth. 

Sect.  6.  Zo^iar,  who  prosecutes  the  argument  begun  by 
Eliphaz,  and  continued  by  Bildad,  with  sdll  greater  aeverity ; 
and  exhorts  him  to  repentance,  as  the  only  means  by  which 
to  recover  his  former  prosperity,  (xi.) 

Sect.  7.  The  answer  of  Job,  who  retorts  on  his  friends,  cen- 
suring their  pretensions  to  superior  knowledge,  and  charging 
them  with  lalse  and  partial  pleading  against  him,  and  ap- 
peals to  God,  profesttng  his  hope  in  a  friture  resurrection. 
(xiL— xiv.) 
'^ABT  III.  The  second  Dialogue  or  Controoenif  (xT.->-xxi.) ; 

in  which  we  haae^ 

Sect.  1.  The  argument  renewed,  nearly  in  the  same  manner 
as  it  had  been  commenced  by  Eliphaz,  who  accuses  Job  of 
impiety  in  iustifying  himself,  (xv.) 

Sect.  2.  Job  s  reply,  who  complains  of  the  increasing  im- 
%in^p*M  of  his  friends,  protests  his  innooency,  and  looks 
to  death  as  his  last  resource.  (xvL  xviL) 

Sect.  3.  Bildad,  gmng  over  his  former  line  of  argument,  with 
increased  asperity,  applies  it  to  Job,  whose  aggravated  auf- 
feiinga,  he  urges,  are  justly  inflicted  upon  him.  (xviii.) 

Sect.  4.  Job's  appeal  to  the  sympathy  of  his  friends,  and 
from  them  to  God :  professing  his  fiuith  in  a  future  resur- 
rection, he  cautions  his  friends  to  cease  from  their  invec- 
tives, lest  God  should  chastise  them,  (xix.^ 

Sect.  5.  Job's  appeal  is  retorted  upon  himself  by  Zophar 
(xx.)  ;  to  whom  the  patriarch  replies  by  diKussing  at  large 
Uie  conduct  of  Divine  Providence,  in  order  to  evince  the 
&llacy  of  Zophar's  argument  of  the  short-lived  triumph  of 
the  wicked,  (xxi.)  ** 

Part  IV.  The  third  Debate  or  Controverey  (xzii. — ^xxxi.) ;  in 

whieh^ 

Sect.  1.  Eliphaz  resumes  the  charge,  representing  Job's  vin- 
dication and  appeal  as  displeasing  to  God :  contends  that 
certain  and  utter  ruin  is  the  uniform  lot  of  the  wicked,  as 
was  evinced  in  the  destruction  of  the  old  world  by  the  de- 
luge ;  and  concludes  with  renewed  exhortation  to  repent- 
ance and  prayer.  (xxiL) 

Sect.  2.  In  reply,  Job  ardently  desirea  to  plead  his  canse  be- 
fore God,  whose  omnipresence  he  delineates  in  the  sublim- 
est  language,  urging  that  his  suflerings  were  designed  as 
triala  of  his  froth  and  integrity ;  and  he  shows  in  vaiious 
instances  that  the  wicked  frequently  esc^M  punishment  in 
this  life.  (xxiiL  xxiv.) 

Sect.  8.  The  rejoinder  of  Bildad,  who  repeats  his  former  pro- 
position, that,  since  no  man  is  without  sin  in  the  sight 
of  God,  consequently  Job  cannot  be  justified  in  his  sight, 
(xrv.) 


SicT.  4.  The  answer  of  Jol»,  who,  havmg  reproved  the  hanfli 
conduct  of  Bildad,  re-vindicates  his  own  conduct  with  great 
warmth  and  animation,  and  takes  a  retrospect  of  his  for- 
mer character  in  the  relative  situations  of  life,  as  a  husband, 
as  a  master,  and  as  a  magistrate :  and  concludes  by  repeal 
ing  his  ardent  wish  for  an  immediate  trial  with  his  calum- 
niator before  the  tribunal  of  God.  (xxvi— xxxL)  * 

Part  V.  Containe  the  eumnUng  up  of  the  whole  arw 
ment  by  EUhu  ;  who,  haoin^  condemned  the  conduct  of  ah 
the  disputants  J  whose  reasomngs  were  not  calculated  to  prO" 
duce  conviction  (zzzii.),  proceeds  to  contest  several  of  Mi's 
positions f  and  to  show  that  God  frequently  affiids  the  chil- 
dren of  men  for  the  best  of  purposes,  and  that  in  every  in- 
stance  our  duty  is  submission.  He  concludes  with  a  grand 
description  of  the  omnipolenee  of  the  Creator,  (xxxiii. — 
xxxvii.) 

Past  VI.  The  TarmmaHon  of  the  Controversy,  and  the  Be- 
storation  of  Job  to  his  former  Prosperity  (3CXZfiii.-^slii.) ; 
eonUdning, 

Sect.  1.  The  appearance  of  Jehovah  to  pronounce  judg^ 
ment ;  who  addresses  Job,  out  of  a  whirlwind,  in  a  most 
sublime  and  magnificent  speech,  the  substance  oi  which  is 
neariy  a  counterpart  to  that  oi  Elihu.  In  it  are  illustrated 
the  omnipotence  of  Ck>d,  and  man's  utter  ignorsnce  of  bis 
waya,  and  works  of  creation  and  providence,  (xzxvji — xlL) 
SicT.  2.  The  subnussion  of  Job,  which  is  accepted,  bis  re- 
storation to  his  former  prosperity,  and  the  increaae  of  hts 
substance  to  double.  (xliL  1 — 10.) 
Sect.  3.  A  more  particular  account  of  Job'a  lestonKtion  and 

prosperity.  (xliL  11 — 17.)t 
XI.  Independently  of  the  important  instruction  and  bene- 
fit which  may  be  derived  from  a  devout  perusal  of  the  book 
of  Job,  this  divine  poem  is  of  no  small  value,  as  tran8mi^> 
ting  to  us  a  faithful  delineation  of  the  patriaix^  doctrines 
of  religion ;  that  confirms  and  illustrates  the  notices  of  that 
religion  contained  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  an  outline  of  which 
has  been  given  in  the  first  volume.'  On  this  aecount,  we 
trust,  the  reader  will  not  be  reluotantiy  detained,  if  we  take 
a  brief  retrospect  of  the  patriarchal  creed,— more  especially 
as  some  very  leaned  men  have  denied  that  it  contained  any 
reference  either  to  fallen  anoelio  spirits,  or  to  a  future  resur- 
rection of  the  body  from  the  grave,  and  conseqnentiy  to  a 
future  state  of  existence. 

The  two  grand  articles  of  patriarchal  feith,  from  the  earli- 
est days,  according  to  Saint  Paul  (Heb.  xi.  6.\  were.  I. 
That  there  is  a  God,  and^  2.  Thai  he  is  a  rewarder  of  them 
that  diUgenily  seek  him.  These  articles  axe  particularly  con- 
tained in  Joirs  declaration, 

I  know  that  my  Redeemer  livedi^ 

And  that  ho  shall  stand  at  the  latter  daj  apon  the  earth. 

But  there  are  several  other  important  points  of  doctrine 
either  directiy  stated,  or  which  may  be  legitimately  inferred 
from  different  parts  of  this  book;  they  may  be  reduced  to 
the  following  mne  articles: — 

1.  The  creation  of  the  world  by  one  supreme^  omnipresent, 
and  eternal  Beings  of  boundless  wiodom,  irreBUt3>le  power,  in- 
describable glory,  iiifleuble  justice,  and  infinite  goodness.  This 
first  great  principle  of  what  b  usually  called  natural  religion,  is 
laid  down  tiirou^out  the  whole  book  as  an  incontestable  truth ; 
but  it  is  particularly  illustrated  in  the  speech  of  Jehovah  him- 
self in  Job  xxxvii. — xh, 

8.  The  government  of  the  world  by  the  perpetual  and  super- 
intending providence  of  God,  This  article  of  tile  patiiaichal 
creed  is  particularly  noticed  in  Job  L  9.  SI. ;  iL  10. ;  v.  8— S7. ; 
ix.  4 — 13. ;  and  in  almost  every  other  chapter  of  the  book :  in 
every  instance,  this  doctrine  ii  proposed,  not  as  a  matter  of  nice 
speculation,  but  as  layuig  mankind  under  the  most  powerful 
obligations  to  fear  and  serve,  to  submit  to  and  trust  in  their 
Creator,  Lord,  and  Ruler. 

8.  That  the  providential  government  of  the  Almighty  is 
carried  on  by  the  ministration  of  a  heavenly  hierarchy  (L  6, 
7. ;  iv.  18,  19. ;  v.  1. ;  xxxiiL  S2, 83.},  which  is  composed  of 

1  Ih*.  Halea  te  of  opinion  that  the  last  alx  verses  of  this  chapter,  11—17. 
(which  parUculartae  the  increaae  of  Job's  ftmily,  the  names  of  his  daufh- 
ten,  who,  accordinf  to  primitiTe  ossf  e  were  made  co-heiresses  with  their 
brothers^  together  with  the  numbex  of  years  durinc  which  he  sonrived  his 
trial),  form  an  appendix ;  which  was  probablj  adoed  in  later  limes  from 
tradition,  either  by  Moses,  who  resided  so  long  in  his  neichbourhood,  or 
by  fhmoel,  or  by  the  person  (i^hoeyer  he  was)  that  introduced  the  book 
Into  the  sacred  canon.    Analysis  of  Chronolocy,  voLiL  book  Ln.  lOL 

•  Bee  Vol.  L  Chap.  V.  Sect  I.  f  1.  pp.  IVt^VO, 
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4.  c9n  apo9tacy  or  defection  in  tome  rank  or  order  of  thete 
p^wera  (!▼.  18. ;  xt«  \bA  ;  of  which  Satan  Memfl  to  have  been 
one,  and  peifaaps  chiet  (L  6^>12. ;  u.  % — ^7.) 

5.  The  good  and  evil  powero  or  prindpleo,  equally  formed 
hjf  the  Creator^  and  hence  equally  denominated  <'  Son* of  God;'* 
both  of  them  employed  by  hun  in  the  adminiatration  of  his  Pro- 
Hdence :  and  bodi  amenable  to  him  at  stated  courts,  held  for  the 
parpoee  of  receiving  an  acooont  of  their  respective  nussbns.' 
(L6,7.;  iLl.) 

6.  Thai  Zabianiem^  or  the  idolatrotu  worohip  of  the  otart, 
noao  a  Judicial  ^fence,  cogmxahle  by  the  petiUm  or  judges ; 
who  were  arbitrators,  consisting  of  the  heads  of  tribes  or  fami- 
lies, appointed  by  common  consent  to  try  offences  against  the 
community,  and  to  award  smnmaiy  justice.*  Such  was  the 
case  of  the  Tranajordanito  tribes,  who  were  sospected  of  apoe- 
tacj,  and  were  threatened  with  extirpation  by  the  heads  of  the 
ten  tribes  on  the  western  side  of  Jordan.  (JoflL  zxiL  16— 22.)< 

7.  Original  rin^  or  **  that  corruption  of  the  nature  of  every 
man  that  naturally  ie  engendered  of  the  ojfopring  of  AdamJ*^ 
"  It  is  certain,"  as  Bishop  Burnet  ittB  well  remarked,  ^  that  in 
Scriptors  tfiis  general  corruption  of  our  natare  is  often  men- 
tioned z"^  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  article  of  doo- 
trine,  however  repugnant  to  the  pnde  of  iflan,  should  be  omitted 
in  the  book  of  Job.  Accordingly  we  find  it  expressly  asserted 
in  chapL  xiv.  4. ;  xv.  14-^16.  and  xxxv.  8. 

8.  The  propitiation  of  the  Creator  in  the  caoe  of  human 
tranogreeoiono  by  oacrijicet  (L  6. ;  xlii.  8.),  and  the  mediation 
and  intereeteion  of  a  righteout  pereon.  (xUl  8,  9.)  In  his  in- 
tereeasion  for  his  fiiends.  Job  is  generally  regarded  as  a  type  of 
Him  **  who  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession**  for  transgressors. 
If  any  evidence  were  wanting  to  prove  sacrifices  of  divine  insti- 
tution, the  declaration  in  xUL  8.  alone  would  be  sufficient.^ 

9.  That  there  will  he  a  day  of  future  reaurrecUon  (xiv. 
7 — 11.  vrith  verses  12 — 15.  of  the  same  chapter),  judgment 
(xix.  26 — ^29.),  and  retribution  to  all  mankind.  (xxviL  8. ;  xxxi. 
13,  14.) 

The  passage,  in  which  Job  expresses  his  firm  faith  in  a 
Redeemer  (xiz.  25—39.),  has  been  greatly  contested  among 
crities ;  some  of  whom  refer  it  simply  to  his  deliverance 
from  his  temporal  distresses,  maintaining  that  it  has  no  alln- 
sion  whatever  to  a  future  stete ;  while  others  understand  it 
in  the  contrary  sense,  and  consider  it  a  noble  confession  of 
faith  in  the  Redeemer.  The  latter  opinion  has  been  ably  ad- 
Tocated  by  Pfeifier,  the  elder  Schultens,  Michaelis,  Velthu* 
sen,  Rosenmuller,  Dr.  Good,  and  the  Rev.  Drs.  Hales  and 
J.  P.  Smith,  and  is  now  generally  received.  The  following 
is  Dr.  Hales^s  version  of  diis  sublime  passage  of  Job :— i 

I  know  that  mj  RananiBa  [ia\  Ufiag^ 

And  that  at  the  last  (day] 

He  wiQ  ariee  {injudgmen(\  upon  dost  [manklndy, 

And  after  mj  ekln  be  mai^lecf  thus, 

Yet  ever  from  my  lleeh  shall  1  see  Gkxl : 


Whom  I  shall  see  for  me  [on  my  nde\ 

And  mine  eyes  shall  behold  him  not  eatranf ed ; 

[Tkomgh]  mj  reins  be  [fiot9]  consumed  within  m 


Bat  ye  ahoold  sav,  "Why  penecote  we  him  [/urther]V 

Soce  the  strength  or  uie  ar^^ument  is  found  in  me, 
F^ar  re  foryoursehres,  flrom  the  face  of  the  oword; 
For  [divine]  wrath  [puniabeth]  Iniquities  [with]  tkeowordi 
ThatpemajfknotttkeroioajudgmenL* 


>  As a&adifn,  serrants ;  malaehim,  ansels;  me/ist'm,  intercessors:  me- 
mtfim,  destinies  or  destroyers:  olfp,  the  miliad  or  thousand :  JteoMtfm, 
UAHon,  the  heavenly  saimts  or  nosu  generally.  Good's  Introd.  Diss,  tohia 
Venioa  of  Job,  p.  Ixv.  See  cb.  hr.  IR  xuill.  22,  93.  v.  1.  xv.  16.  of  his 
translation,  compared  with  p.  Uxlv.  of  his  Dlsseztatk>n,  and  his  notes  on 
the  passages  elted. 

«  Itrfd.  p.  Uv. 

•  Job  xxxL  2B---28.  Dr.  Hale%  to  whose  researches  we  are  Indebted  for 
the  sixth  article  of  the  patriarchal  creed,  tranalates  the  28th  verse  thus  :— 

Even  Uiis  vronld  be  u  judicial  crime, 

Por  lokouldkave  Ueaunto  Goo  Asova. 
Dr.  Hafeif  s  Analysis,  vol  ».  book  i.  pp.  106^  108. 
Ardcis  ix.  of  the  Confession  of  the  Anglican  Church. 

•  Burnett  on  Art  tz.  p.  139.  Having  cited  several  passages  at  length,  be 
thus  concludes :  "These,  with  many  other  places  of  Scripture  to  the  same 
purpose,  wlien  they  are  Joined  to  the  wniveroal  esfvorienee  of  all  mankind 
concerning  the  corruption  of  our  whole  race,  lead  us  to  settle  this  point, 
that  in  foct  It  has  overrun  our  whole  klnd^  the  contagion  io  spread  over  all." 

1  Arehbp.  BCagee  has  collected  all  the  evidence  on  thla  Important  sub- 
jeet  with  grest  ability.    Discourses  on  the  Atonement,  voL  u.  part  L  pp. 

a  Dr.  nsles»s  Aaslysis^  voL  H.  pp.  83—88.  For  the  very  elaborate  notes 
with  which  be  hss  supported  and  vindicated  his  trsniustton,  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  his  work.  Other  lUustratkms  of  this  pasaage  may  be 
seen  fai  Ffeiirer*s  Dubia  Vezata  Scripture,  Centuria  ItL  No.  99.  <Op. 
torn.  1.  pp.  189—272.) ;  and  Dr.  Smith's  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah, 
VOL  L  pp.  199-211.  InDr.  A.  Clarke's  Cooimentaiy,  there  Is  a  good  iUtts- 
Cndoii  of  Job  xLl  28-29. 


Nor  was  the  morality  <tf  Job  less  excellent  dian  his  theo- 
logy. He  thus  expresses  his  nndeviating  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  God,  and  his  delight  therein  :— 

xzlU.  11.  My  foot  hath  held  his  steps, 

His  way  have  I  kept  and  not  declined : 
12.  Neither  have  I  gone  beck  from  the  commandment  of  His  lipa. 
I  have  esteemed  the  words  of  His  mouth, 
More  than  my  necessary /ood. 

From  this  and  other  passages,  Dr.  Hales  with  ffreat  pro- 
bability thinks  it  evident,  that  there  was  some  collection  of 
certain  precepts,  or  rules  of  religion  and  morality,  in  nse 
among  tne  patriarchs ; — such  were  the  precepts  of  ^e  Noa- 
chidce  or  sons  of  Noah  :  and  there  is  gnreat  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  substance  at  least  of  the  decaloffue,  given  at  Sinar, 
was  of  primitive  institution.  Compare  Gen,  ix.  1 — 6.  How 
well  the  venerable  patriarch  observed  the  duties  of  morality, 
will  be  manifest  to  every  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  of 
perusing  chap.  xxix.  11 — 17.  and  xxxi.  6—^. 

There  is  a  remarkable  reference  in  the  book  of  Job  to  the 
former  destruction  of  the  world  by  water,  and  to  its  final 
dissolution  by  fire ;  which  was  prophesied  by  Enoch  before 
the  deluge,  whence  it  must  have  been  known  to  Noah ;  and 
no  doubt  transmitted  by  him  to  his  family ;  and  so  mijght  be 
communicate  to  Job  and  his  friends.  It  occurs  in  tne  last 
speech  of  £liphaz,  the  most  intelligent  of  the  three. 

zziL  18.  Dost  [not]  thou  keep  the  old  way, 
Which  wicked  men  have  trodden  1 

16.  Who  were  cut  off,  before  their  time, 
TV^iMNi  overthrew  their  foundation  : 

17.  Who  said  umo  God,  "  Depart  from  ut :" 
And.  "  What  can  the  Almiohtt  do/or  vmV* 

la  Yet  he  filleth  their  houses  with  good. 

Though  the  counsel  of  the  wicked  was  fiur  from  Him. 

19.  The  ngliteons  saw,  and  were  clad, 
And  the  innocent  [Noah]  derided  them : 

90.  "IknoitheirsubotaneecutdownJ 

And  thejlre  ohaU  conoume  the  remnant  <ifthem  P* 

As  if  Noah  had  said.  Though  this  judgment  by  water, 
however  universal,  may  not  so  thoroughly  purge  the  earth, 
as  that  iniquity  shall  not  spnngr  up  again,  and  wicked  men 
abound :  yet  know  that  a  final  judgment  by  fire  will  utterly 
consume  tne  remnant  of  such  sinners  as  shall  then  be  found 
alive,  along  with  the  earth  itself.' 


SECTION  n. 

ON  THB  BOOK  OF  PSALMS. 

I.  General  title  of  thio  book, — ^11.  Structure  of  the  Poalmi.-^ 
ni.  Their  canonical  authority, — TV.  Authora  to  whom  they 
are  aocribed.'^l.  Mooet, — 2.  David, — 8.  Aaaph* — 4.  The 
oone  of  Xorah^-5,  Jeduthvn, — 6.  Heman  and  Ethan,'—' 
7,  Solomon, — 8.  Anonymoua  psalnu. — ^V.  Chronological  ar^ 
rangement  of  the  Paalmt  by  CalmeU — YI.  Collection  of  the 
Poalme  into  a  volume, — Vfi.  Tlie  inoeriptiono  or  titleo  pre* 
fixed  to  the  different  p$alnu,'—yUl,  Probable  meaning  of 
the  word  Selah. — ^IX.  Scope  of  the  book  of  Poahne, — 
X.  Rulea  for  better  underotanding  them, — XL  A  table  of 
the  p$almo  clataed  according  to  their  teveral  eubjecto. 

I.  This  book  is  entitled  in  the  Hebrew  o^V^-in  idd  (sepH^R 
TeHiL/iM)^that  is  the  Book  of  Hymna  or  Praises ,-  because  the 
greater  part  of  them  treat  of  the  praises  of  God,  while  the 
remainder  consist  either  of  the  complaints  of  an  afilicted  soul, 
or  of  penitential  effusions,  or  of  the  prayers  of  a  heart  over^ 
whelmed  with  grief.  In  the  Roman  edition  of  the  Sep- 
tnagint  Version  printed  in  1587,  which  professes  to  follow 
the  Vatican  manuscript,  this  book  is  simply  denominated 
YAAMOT.  thePMi/77M;  and  in  the  Alexandrian  manuscript, 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  it  is  entitled  y-aathpion 
MET'  ftAAlX,  the  PaaUer  with  Odea  or  Hymns.>o    The  Syriao 

•  Dr.  Hales's  Analrsis  of  Chronology,  toI.  ii.  book  i.  pp.  Ill,  112. 
»  These  Odes  or  mmns,  which  are  thirteen  in  number,  are  printed  in 
Dr.  Grabe'a  edition  of  the  Septuagint :  they  are  thus  entitled  :— 

1.  The  Ode  of  Moses  in  Exodus,  (ch.  xy.  v.  1.  et  aeqq.) 

2.  The  Ode  of  Moses  in  Deuteronomy,  (ch.  xxzii.  ▼.  1.  sew.) 

3.  The  Prayer  of  Hannah  the  Mother  of  Samuel.  (1  Sam.  cb.  ii.  ▼.  1.  aeqq,) 

4.  The  Prayer  of  Isaiah  (in  the  margin^  of  Hesekiah).  Isa.  ch.  xxYi. 
▼.  9.  aeqq. 

6.  The  Prayer  of  Jonah.  (Jon.  ch.  il.  ▼.  3.  M917.) 

6.  The  Prayer  of  Habakkuk  (Sept.  Ambakoum).  Hab.  ch.  iii.  ▼.  2.  aeqq, 

7.  The  Prayer  of  Hezekiah.  (Isa.  ch.  zxxviii.  v.  10.  aeqq.^ 

8.  The  Grayer  of  Maoasseh.  (2  Chron.  ch.  xxxiii.  according  to  some 
copies,  but  one  of  the  apocryphal  pieces  in  our  Bibles.) 

9.  Tne  Prayer  of  Asariah.  (Dan.  ch.  iii.  ▼.  25.  aeqq.) 

10.  The  Hymn  of  our  Fathers.  (Dan.  ch.  iii.  ▼.  92.  semr.) 

11.  The  Prayer  of  Mary,  the  Mother  of  God.  (Lokech.  I  y.  46.  se^;.) 

12.  The  Prayer  of  Simeon.  (Luke  ch.  ii.  v.  29.  aeqq.) 

13.  A  Morning  Hymn,  the  first  part  of  which  near^  corresponds  with  the 
sobUme  hymn  in  the  post-coflununlon  service  of  the  charch  of  England. 
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Version,  in  Bishop  Walton's  P^c^lott,  denominstes  it  the 
£ook  of  Ptalms  of  David^  the  Ftng  and  Prophet ;  and  the 
Arabic  Version  commences  with  the  Jh-si  Book  of  Psainu  of 
Damd  the  Prophet,  King  of  the  Sons  of  Israel. 

U.  Aug;u8ti,  De  Wette,  and  some  other  German  critics, 
haye  termed  the  Book  of  Psalms  the  Hebrew  Anthology, 
that  is,  a  collection  of  the  lyric,  moral,  historical,  and  elegiac 
poetry  of  the  Hebrews.  This  book  presents  every  possible 
▼ariety  of  Hebrew  poetry.  All  the  Psalms,  indeed,  may  be 
tenned  poems  of  the  lyric  kind,  that  is,  ada]ited  to  music,  but 
with  great  variety  in  the  style  of  composition.  Thus  some 
are  simply  odes.  ''An  ode  is  a  dignified  sort  of  song,  nar- 
rative of  the  facts,  either  of  public  history,  or  of  private  life, 
in  a  highly  adorned  and  figured  style.  But  the  figure  in  the 
Psalms  is  that,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew  language,  in 
which  the  figure  gives  its  meaning  with  as  much  perspicuity 
as  the  plainest  speech."'  Others,  again,  are  ethic  or  aidactie, 
**  delivering  grave  maxims  of  life,  or  the  precepts  of  religion, 
in  solemn,  but  for  the  most  part  simple,  strains."  To  this 
class  we  may  refer  the  hundred  and  nineteenth,  and  the  other 
alphabetical  psalms,  which  are  so  called  because  the  initial 
letters  of  each  line  or  sUnza  follow  the  order  of  the  alphabet.^ 
Nearly  one-seventh  part  of  the  Psalms  is  composed  or  elegiac, 
or  pathetic  compositions  on  mournful  subjects.  Some  are 
enigmatic,  delivering  the  doctrines  of  religion  in  enigmata, 
sentences  contrived  to  strike  the  imagination  forcibly,  and  yet 
easy  to  be  understood ;  while  a  few  may  be  referred  to  the 
class  of  idyls,  or  short  pastoral  poems.  But  the  greater  part, 
according  to  Bishop  Horsley,  is  a  sort  of  dramatic  ode,  con- 
sisting of  (tialogues  between  certain  persons  sustaining  certain 
charactere.  *' In  these  diaioffue-psalms  the  persons  are  fre- 
quently the  psBJmist  himself,  or  the  chorus  of  priests  and 
Levites,  or  the  leader  of  the  Levitical  band,  opening  the  ode 
with  a  proem  declarative  of  the  subject,  and  veiy  often  closing 
&e  whole  with  a  solemn  admonition  drawn  from  what  the 
other  peraons  say.  The  other  peraons  are,  Jehovah,  some- 
times as  one,  sometimes  ^s  another  of  the -three  peraons; 
Christ  in  his  incarnate  state,  sometimes  before,  sometimes 
after  his  resurrection ;  the  human  soul  of  Christ,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  divine  essence.  Christ,  in  his  iocamale 
state,  is  pereonated  sometimes  as  a  priest,  sometimes  as  a 
king,  sometimes  as  a  conqueror;  and  in  those  psalms  in 
which  he  is  introduced  as  a  conqueror,  the  resemblance  is 
very  remarkable  between  this  conqueror  in  the  book  of 
Psalms,  and  the  warrior  on  the  white  horse  in  the  book  of 
Revelations,  who  goes  forth  with  a  crown  on  his  head  and  a 
bow  in  his  hand,  conquering  and  to  conquer.  And  the  con- 
quest in  the  Psalms  is  followed,  like  the  conquest  in  the  Re- 
velations, by  the  marriage  of  the  conqueror.  These  are  cir- 
cumstances of  similitude,  which,  to  any  one  versed  in  the 
prophetic  style,  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  mystical  con- 
queror is  the  same  peraonage  in  both.'** 

in.  The  right  of  the  book  of  Psalms  to  a  place  in  the 
sacred  canon  has  never  been  disputed :  they  are  frequently 
alluded  to  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  are  often  cited  ov  our 
Lord  and  his  apostles  as  the  work  of  the  Holy  Snirit  They 
are  generally  termed  the  Psalms  of  David,  that  Hebrew 
monarch  being  their  chief  author.    Origen,  Ch^sostom,  Au- 

gistine,  Ambrose,  Euthymius,^  and  othen  of  the  ancient 
there,  indeed,  were  of  opinion  that  he  was  their  sole  author : 
but  Ihey  were  opposed  by  Hilary  and  Athanasius*  (or  the 
author  of  the  synopsis  attributed  to  him),  Jerome,  Eusebius, 
and  other  fathere  of  equal  eminence.  And  indeed  this  notion 
is  manifestly  erroneous ;  for  an  attentive  examination  of  the 
Psalms  will  immediately  prove  them  to  be  the  compositions 
of  various  authore,  in  various  ages,  some  much  more  ancient 
than  the  time  of  David,  some  of  a  much  later  age;  and 
othere  were  evidently  composed  during  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity. Some  modern  commentatore  have  even  referred  a  few 
to  tne  time  of  the  Maccabees :  but  for  this  opinion,  as  we 
shall  show  in  a  subsequent  page,'  there  does  not  appear  to 

<  Bishop  Horsley'i  translation  of  the  PsaUns,  toI.  i.  p.  zr. 

•  The  alphabetical  psalms  are  ixv.  zzziv.  xjocrli.  czl.  exit.  czlx.  and 
e^.  On  the  peculiar  scracture  of  the  Hebrew  alphabetical  poems,  see 
Vol  L  Part  U.  6hap.  U.  I VI.  7.  tupra. 

•  Bishop  Uorsley's  Psalms,  vol.  i.  p.  xvi. 

•  Chrysostom  in  PsaL  i.  Ambros.  Prastat  hi  Pnl.  I.  Aqgnstin  de 
ClThate  Del,  lib.  zrit.  c.  14.  Theodoret,  Prsef  In  Psal.  Casslodoras, 
Prolog,  in  Psal.  Euthymiua,  Prsf.  in  Psal.  Philastrius,  Hsres.  129.  Huet. 
Dem.  ET.  torn.  i.  prop.  ir.  p.  330. 

•  Hilarii  Proleg.  in  PsaL  et  comment  In  Psal.  czxzi.  Athanasli 
Bynopsls.  Hieroo/mi  Eplst  ad  Sophronium.  Easebii  Cieaariensis  Prnf. 
in  Psalmos,  pp.  7,  8.  et  in  Inscrip.  PsaL  p.  2.  et  tai  Psal.  Jdi.  Iz.  Uii.  Cal- 
met,  Pr«f.  Oendrale  war  let  PMaumes.  (Com.  torn.  i?.  pp.  ▼.  vi.)  Huet, 
Mf  mpro. 

»  See  p.  910.  infra. 


be  any  foundation.    AHogetfaar  they  embrace  a  p^iod  of  about 
nine  nundred  yeare. 

The  earliest  composer  of  sacred  hymns  unquestionably 
was  Moses  (Exod.  xv.) ;  the  next  who  are  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures,  are  Deborah  TJudg.  v.)  and  Hannah  (1  Sam.  ii.) : 
but  It  was  David  himsell,  an  admirable  composer  and  per- 
former in  music  (1  Sam.  xvi.  18.  Amos  vi.  6.),  who  eave  a 
regular  and  noble  form  to  the  musical  part  of  the  Jewish 
service,  and  carried  divine  poetry  and  psalmody  to  perfec- 
tion ;  and  therefore  he  is  called  the  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel. 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  1.)  He,  doubtless  by  divine  authoritjr,  aj»- 
pointed  the  singing  of  psalms  by  a  select  company  of  skil- 
ful pereons,  in  the  solemn  worehip  of  the  tabernacle  (1  Chron. 
vi.  31.  xvi.  4 — 8.);'  which  Solomon  continued  in  the  first 
temple  (2  Chron.  v.  12,  13.),  and  it  was  reestablished  by 
Ezra,  as  soon  as  the  foundation  of  the  second  temple  was 
laid.  (Ezra  iii.  10, 11.)    Hence  the  Jews  became  well  ac- 

auainted  with  these  songs  of  Sion ;  and,  having  committed 
lem  to  memory,  were  celebrated  for  their  melodious  singing 
among  the  neighbouring  countries.  (Psal.  cxxxvii.  3.)  The 
continuance  of  this  branch  of  divine  worehip '  is  confirmed 
by  the  practice  of  our  Lord,  and  the  instructions  of  St.  Paul 
(Matt.  xxvi.  30.  Mark  xiv.  26.  Eph.  ▼.  19.  Col.  iii.  16. 
compared  with  Rev.  v.  9.  xiv.  1,  2, 3.) ;  and  the  practice  of 
divine  psalmody  has  subsisted  through  every  succeeding  age 
to  our  own  time,  not  more  to  the  delight  than  to  the  eoifica- 
tion  of  the  church  of  Christ.  **  There  are,  indeed,  at  this 
time "  {to  use  the  words  of  a  sensible  writer),"  "  very  few 
professing  Cfhristians  who  do  not  adopt  these  sacred  hymns 
in  their  public  and  private  devotions,  either  by  reading  them, 
composing  them  a%  anthems,  or  singing  |K)etical  transXationSf 
and  imitations  of  them.  In  this  particular  there  ever  has 
existed,  and  there  still  exists,  a  wonderful  communion  df 
saints.  The  language,  in  which  Moses,  and  David,  and 
Solomon,  Honan,  Asaph,  and  Jeduthun,  worehipped  God* 
is  applicable  to  Christian  believers.  They  worehip  the  same 
God,  through  the  same  adorable  Redeemer ;  tbej  give  thanks 
for  similar  mercies,  and  mourn  under  similar  tnaS ;  they  are 
looking  for  the  same  blessed  hope  of  their  calling,  even  ever- 
lasting life  and  salvatioui  through  the  prevailing  intercession 
of  the  Messiah.  The  ancient  believera,  indeed,  worshipped 
him  as  about  to  appear ;  we  adore  him  as  having  actually 
appeared,  and  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself.  They 
saw,  as  througn  a  glass,  darkly :  but  we  face  to  face." 

IV.  The  Jewish  writere  ascribe  the  book  of  Psalms  to  ten 
different  authore,^  viz.  Adam,  to  whom  they  ascribe  the 
ninety-second  psalm;  Melchizedec;  Abraham,  whom  they 
call  Ethan,  and  give  to  him  the  eighty-ninth  pcnlm ;  Moses. 
Asaph,  Heman,  Jeduthun,  and  the  three  sons  of  Korah :  ana 
they  make  David  to  be  merely  the  collector  of  them  into  one 
volume  or  book.  But  this  opinion  is  evidently  fabulous :  for, 
1.  The  ninety-second  psalm,  which  is  ascribed  to  Adam,  ap- 
peare  from  its  internal  structure  and  style  to  be  of  a  later 
date,  though  no  author  is  mentioned  in  its  title  or  inscrip- 
tion :  besides,  if  Adam  had  left  any  sacred  odes,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  some  notice  would  have  been  taken  of 
them  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  which,  however,  is  totally 
silent  concerning  any  such  compositions.  2.  That  the  hun- 
dred and  tenth  psalm,  which  is  attributed  to  Melchizedec, 
was  certainly  written  by  David,  is  evident,  not  only  from  the 
title,  which  claims  him  for  its  author,  but  also  from  its  style 
and  manner,  which  correspond  with  the  acknowledged  pro- 
ductions of  the  royal  propnet ;  and  especially  from  Uie  testi- 
mony of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostle  Peter.  (Matt.  xxii.  43 
;-45.  Mark  xiL  36.  Luke  xx.  42.  Acts  ii.  34.)  And,  3.  It 
is  most  certain  that  David  was  the  author  of  veiy  many 
psalmsj  not  merely  of  those  which  have  his  name  in  their 
respective  titles,  but  likewise  of  several  othere,  to  which  his 
name  is  not  prefixed,  especially  of  psalms  ii.  and  xcv.,  as 
we  are  assured  by  the  inspired  apostles.  (Acts  iv.  25,  26. 
Heb.  iv.  7.)  To  make  David,  therefore,  merely  the  collector 
and  editor  of  those  divine  compositions,  is  alike  contradic- 
tory to  the  clearest  evidence,  derived  from  the  book  of  Psalms 
itself,  and  from  the  testimony  of  the  inspired  writere  of  the 
New  Testament,  as  well  as.  contrary  to  the  whole  current  of 
antiquity. 
A  careful  investigation  of  these  divine  odes  will  enable 

V  On  the  subject  of  Jewish  pealmodjr,  there  is  much  curious  Infonnation 
coHected  in  "The  Temple  Music;  or,  an  Essar  concenUng  the  Method 
of  singing  the  Psalms  of  David  in  the  Temple,  before  the  Babylonish 
Captivity.    By  Aithar  Bedford.    London,  1706.^'  8vo. 

•  The  editor  of  the  4to.  Bible  of  1810,  with  the  notes  of  several  of  tb« 
venerable  reformers. 

•  Pranolsei  Junii  Prol«f .  ad  Ubrum  Paalmorum,  I S. 
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08  to  fonn  a  better  opinion  concerning  their  respectiTc  au- 
thors, whom  the  modern  Jews,  and  all  modem  commentators, 
anderstand  to  be  Mosea,  David,  Solomon,  Asaph,  Heman, 
Ethan,  Jeduthun,  and  the  three  sons  of  Korah.  Other  authors 
haye  been  conjectured  by  some  eminent  critics,  whose  hypo- 
theses will  presently  be  noticed. 

I.  To  MosKS  the  Talmudical  writers  ascribe  ten  psalms, 
Tiz.  from  zc.  to  xcix.  inclusive.  The  nineteenth  psalm,  in 
the  Hebrew  manuscripts,  is  inscribed  with  his  name ;  and 
from  its  general  coincidence  in  style  and  manner  with  his 
sacred  hymns  in  Exod.  xy*  and  Deut.  xxxii.  it  is  generally 
considered  as  the  composition  of  the  ^T^t  lawgiver  of  the 
Jews.  But  Dr.  Kennicott  and  other  cntics  think  that  it  was 
written  in  a  later  age,  and  consequently  cannot  be  of  that 
date  which  the  title  imports :  because  in  the  time  of  Moses 
most  of  the  persons  mentioned  in  Scripture  lived  to  an  age 
fer  exceeding  the  standard  of  threescore  years  and  ten  or  four- 
aeorej  which  m  the  ninetieth  psalm  is  assigned  as  the  limit 
of  human  life.  But  this  *^  opinion  seems  founded  on  the  ex- 
ceptions from  the  general  rule,  rather  than  on  the  rule  itself. 
The  life  of  Aaron,  Moses,  Joshua,  and  Caleb,  imquestionably 
exceeded  the  age  of  fourscore  considerably,  and  ran  on  from 
a  hundred  and  ten  to  a  hundred  and  twenty ;  but  all  these 
were  probably  instances  of  special  favour.  The  decree 
which  abbreviated  the  life  of  man,  as  a  general  rule,  to 
seventy  or  eighty  years,  was  given  as  a  chastisement  upon 
the  whole  race  of  Israelites  in  the  wilderness;  and,  with 
tiiese  few  exceptions,  none  of  them  at  the  date  of  this  psalm 
eoald  have  reached  more  than  seventy,  and  few  of  them  so 
high  a  number.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  term  of  life 
was  ienffthened  afterwards.  Samuel  died  about  seventy 
yeara  old,  David  under  seventy-one,  and  Solomon  under 
sixty ;  and  the  history  of  the  world  shows  us  that  the  ab- 
bieviation  of  life  in  other  countries  was  nearly  in  the  same 
proportion.*'*  The  other  nine  psalms,  xci.  to  xcix.,  are  attri- 
buted to  Moses  by  the  Jews,  by  virtue  of  a  canon  of  criticism 
which  thei/  have  established,  namely,  that  all  anonymous 
psalms  are  to  be  referred  to  that  author  whose  name  occurred 
u  the  title  last  preceding  them.'  But  for  this  rule  no  foun- 
dation whatever  exists;  it  is  certain  that  the  ninety-ninth 
psalm  could  not  have  been  written  by  Moses,  for  in  the  sixth 
Terse  mention  is  made  of  the  prophet  Samuel^  who  was  not 
bom  till  two  hundred  and  ninety-nve  or  six  years  after  the 
death  of  Moses. 

3.  The  name  of  Diivin  \s  prefixed  to  seventy-one  psalms 
in  the  Hebrew  copies,  to  which  the  Septuagiot  version  adds 
eleven  others :  but  it  is  evident,  from  the  style  and  subject- 
matter  of  the  latter,  that  many  of  them  cannot  be  the  compo- 
sition of  David,  particularly  the  hundred  and  second,  which 
is  in  no  respect  whatever  applicable  to  him,  but  from  its  subject- 
matter  must  be  referred  to  some  pious  Jew  who  composed  it 
after  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  wnile  the 
temple  was  in  rains,  and  the  country  in  a  state  of  desolation. 
The  hundred  and  thirty-eiffhth  psalm,  also,  though  attributed 
in  tlie  Septuagint  to  David,  could  not  have  been  written  by 
him,  for  reference  is  made  in  it  to  the  temple^  which  was  not 
erected  till  after  his  death  by  Solomon.  On  the  contrary, 
some  of  the  psalms  thus  ascribed  to  David  in  the  Septuagint 
Tersion  are  unquestionably  his,  as  well  as  some  which  are 
anonymous:  of^the  former  class  is  the  ninety-fifth,  and  of 
the  latter  the  second  psalm,  both  of  which  are  cited  as 
David*s  psalms  by  the  inspired  writers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. Compare  Acts  iv.  25—38.  xiii.  33.  Heb.  iiL  7-*l  1 . 
iv.  7—13. 

Many  of  the  psalms,  which  bear  the  royal  prophet's  name, 
were  composed  on  occasion  of  remarkable  circumstances  in 
his  life,  his  dangers,  his  afflictions,  his  deliverances.  *'  But 
of  those  which  relate  to  the  public  history  of  the  natural  Is- 
rael, there  are  few  in  whicn  the  fortunes  of  the  mystical 
Israel  are  not  adumbrated ;  and  of  those  which  allude  to  the 
life  of  David,  there  are  none  in  which  the  Son  of  David  is 
not  the  principal  and  immediate  subject.  David's  complaints 
against  his  enemies  are  Messiah's  complaints,  first  of  the 
unbelieving  Jews,  then  of  the  heathen  persecutors,  and  of 
the  apoetate  faction  in  later  ages.  David's  afflictions  are 
Messiah's  sufferings.  David's  penitential  supplications  are 
Messiah's,  under  the  burden  of^  the  imputed  guilt  of  man. 
David's  songs  of  triumph  and  thanksgiving  are  Messiah's 

«  Extract  from  Dr.  Good's  (unpublished)  Version  of  the  Bookof  Paalms, 
In  Prore«K>r  Gregory's  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  p.  316. 

•  This  opinion  is  very  ancient :  it  was  adopted  by  Orifen  (Sel«ct  in 
Fsalmoa^  Opp.  tomjl.  p.  674.  edit.  BenodicL),  and  by  Jerome  (Episl.  cxxxix. 
^'^     "  ^**   Planiln.X  who  says  It  was  derived  from  a  tra- 

pauiarch  of  the  Jews.    Advera.  Ruffln.  lib.  I. 
Sdiolia  In  Pdhlmoat  torn.  i.  p.  xil. 
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songs  of  triumph  and  thanksgiving  for  his  victory  over  sin, 
and  death,  and  hdl.  In  a  word,  there  is  not  a  page  in  this 
book  of  Psalms,  in  which  the  pious  reader  will  not  find  his 
Saviour,  if  he  reads  with  a  view  of  finding  him."* 

From  the  variety  of  circumstances  and  situations  in  which 
JDavid  was  placed  at  different  times,  and  the  various  affec- 
tions which  consequently  were  called  into  exercise,  we  may 
leadilv  conceive  that  his  style  is  exceedingly  various.  The 
remark,  indeed,  is  applicable  to  the  entire  book  of  Psalms, 
but  eminently  so  to  the  odes  of  David.  Hence  it  is  that 
those,  which  are  expressive  of  the  natural  character  and  state 
of  man,  and  of  sin,  seem  to  bear  marks  of  difficulty,  and,  as 
it  were,  disgust  in  their  composition.  ^*  The  sentences  are 
laboured  and  move  heavily,  and  cannot  be  perused  with  that 
lively  pleasure,  which,  on  the  contrary,  is  received  from  those 
themes  of  the  psalmist  which  place  before  us  the  glorious 
attributes  of  God,  and  express  either  His  love  to  man,  or  the 
believer's  love  to  Him.  These  strains  flow  with  vifforons 
and  well  adapted  expressions,  as  if  the  subject  was  felt  to  be 
most  delightful,  entered  on  with  alacrity,  and  pursued  with 
holy  joy.''^  Some  of  David's  psalms  possess  great  subli- 
mity,  as  the  twenty-fourth;  but  softness,  tenderness,  and 
pathos,  are  their  prevailing  characteristics. 

3.  With  the  name  of  Asaph,  a  very  celebrated  Levite,  and 
chief  of  the  choirs  of  Israel  in  the  tune  of  David  (1  Chron« 
xvi.  4,  5.),  twelve  psalms  are  inscribed,  viz.  1.  Ixxiii.— > 
Ixxxiii.  But  the  seventy-fourth  and  seventy-ninth  psalms 
evidently  cannot  be  his,  because  they  deplore  the  overthrow 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  conflagration  of  the  temple,  and  in 
point  of  style  approach  nearest  to  the  Lamentations  of  Jere^ 
miah.  Either,  tnerefore,  they  are  erroneously  ascribed  to 
htm,  or  were  composed  by  another  Asaph,  who  lived  durinff 
the  captivity.  The  subjects  of  Asaph's  psalms  are  doctrinal 
or  preceptive :  their  style,  though  less  sweet  than  that  of 
David,  is  much  more  vehement  and  little  inferior  to  the 
grandest  parts  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  Habakkuk. 
The  fiftieth  psalm,  in  particular,  is  characterized  by  such  a 
deep  vein  ot  thought  and  lofty  tone  of  sentiment  as  place 
him  in  the  number  of  poets  of  the  highest  order.  In  Asaph 
the  poet  and  the  philosopher  were  combined.  "  He  was," 
says  £ichhom,  *^one  of  those  ancient  wise  men,  who  felt 
the  insufficiency  of  external  religious  usages,  and  urged  the 
necessity  of  cultivating  virtue  and  purity  of  mind."  It  may 
be  well  said  of  him,  as  of  the  scribe  in  the  New  Testament, 
that  he  woe  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God,* 

4.  Ten  psalms,  viz.  xlii.'^iuvii.  Ixxxiv.  Ixxxv.  Ixxxvii. 
and  Ixxxviii.  are  inscribed,  ^^Ftt  the  eone  of  Korah  :"  but 
who  these  persons  were  is  not  altogether  certain ;  and  such 
is  the  uncertainty  of  the  preposition^  prefix,  that  the  most 
eminent  critics  have  not  been  able  to  decide  whether  these 
psalms  were  written  by  them,  or  were  composed  for  them, 
and  to  be  performed  by  them  with  music  in  the  temple. 
Professor  Stuart  thinks  it  probable  that  they  were  the  de- 
scendants of  Korah,  who  perished  in  the  reoellion.  (Num. 
xvi.)  It  b  certain  that  all  his  children  did  not  perish  vnth 
him  (Num.  xvi.  11.) :  it  is  certain  also  that  some  of  their  de- 
scendants were  among  those  whopresided  over  the  tabernacle 
music.  (1  Chron.  vi.  28.  37.)  In  1  Chron.  ix.  19.  we  find 
Shallum  a  descendant  of  Korah,  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
overseers  of  the  tabernacle,  and  it  appears  that  he  belonged 
to  a  family  called  JKorahitea,  These  last  are  mentioned  suso 
in  1  Chron.  xxvi.  1.  and  2  Chron.  xx.  19.  as  being  among 
those  engaged  in  sacred  music.  Hence  it  would  appear,  that 
there  were  men  of  eminence  among  the  Korahites  in  the 
time  of  David  and  Solomon ;  and  the  probability  is,  that  the 
psalms  above  enumerated,  which  bear  their  names,  belong  to 
them  as  authors.  In  style  they  differ  very  sensibly  from  the 
compositions  of  David  ;  and  they  are  some  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite of  all  the  lyric  compositions  which  the  Book  of 
Psalms  contains.  The  title  was,  probably,  affixed  by  some 
editor  of  a  later  age,  who  knew  only  the  general  report  that 
the  psalms  in  question  belonged  to  the  sons  of  Korah,  and 
could  obtain  nothing  certain  as  to  the  individuals  who  were 
their  respective  authors.^ 

5.  By  whom  psalms  xxxix.  Ixii.  and  Ixxvil.  were  com- 

•  Biahop  Horsley'a  Psalma,  vol.  i.  p.  x 

«  Memorial  Slcetches  of  the  late  Rev.  David  Brown,  p.  93.— a  venr  In* 
stmctive  piece  of  clerical  biography.  Mr.  B.,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
fol:  the  above  remaric,  was  most  accurately  Intiatate  with  the  paalms  hi 
their  original  Hebrew.  "He  accustomed  himself  to  them,"  says  his 
biographer,  "in  the  original,  as  the  medium  of  his  most  private  and 
earnest  devotions,  whether  of  contrition,  supplication,  or  praise.  In  all 
affliction,  and  in  all  rejoicing,  he  alike  called  upon  God  In  the  language  of 
David."  Ibid. 

>  Noyes's  translation  of  the  Psalms,  p.  ziil. 

•  Stuart's  Hebrew  Cbristomathy,  p.  206. 
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posed,  is  not  now  known :  their  titles  are  inscribed  to  Jedu- 
THUN,  who  was  one  of  the  three  directors  of  music  in  the 
national  worship,  mentioned  in  1  Chron.  xzy.  1. 

6.  To  Heman  the  Ezrahite  is  ascribed  the  eighty-eighth 
psalm ;  and  to  Ethan  the  Ezrahite  the  following  psalm. 
The^  were  both  probably  descendants  from  Zerah,  who  is 
mentioned  in  I  Chron.  ii.  6. ;  but  at  what  time  they  lived  is 
uncertain.  They  are,  however,  supposed  to  have  nourished 
during  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

7.  It  is  highly  probable  that  many  of  the  psalms  were 
composed  dunng  the  reign  of  Solomon,  who,  we  learn  from 
1  Kings  iv.  32.  **  wrote  a  thousand  and  five  songs,"  or 
poems. 

There  are  only  two  psalms,  however,  which  bear  his 
name,  viz.  the  seventy-second  and  the  hundred  and  twenty- 
seventh  psalms.  The  title  of  the  former  may  be  translated 
for  as  well  as  of  Solomon ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  evident,  from 
considering  its  style  and  subject-matter,  that  it  could  not 
have  been  composed  by  him.  But,  as  he  was  inaugurated 
just  before  David^s  death,  it  was  in  all  probability,  one  of 
David's  latest  odes.  The  hundred  and  twenty-seventh  psalm 
is  most  likely  Solomon's,  composed  at  the  time  of  his  nup- 
tials: it  strongly  and  beautifully  expresses  a  sense  of  depen- 
dence upon  Jehovah  for  every  blessing,  especially  a  nume- 
rous offspring,  which  we  know  was  an  object  or  the  most 
ardent  desire  to  the  Israelites. 

8.  Besides  the  preceding,  there  are  upwards  of  thirty 
psalms  which  in  the  Hebrew  Bibles  are  altogether  Anont- 
Mous,  although  the  Septuagint  version  gives  names  to  some 
of  them,  chiefly,  it  should  seem,  upon  conjecture,  for  which 
there  is  little  or  no  foundation.  Thus  the  Alexandrian  Greek 
translators  ascribe  the  hundred  and  thirty-seventh  psalm  to 
Jeremiah,  who  could  not  have  written  it,  for  he  died  before 
the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  which 
joyous  event  is  most  pleasingly  commemorated  in  that  ode. 
In  like  manner,  the  hundred  ana  for^-sixth  and  hundred  and 
forty-scYenth  psalms  are  attributed  By  them  to  the  prophets 
Haggai  and  Zechariah,  for  no  other  reason,  it  should  seem, 
than  t)ecause  psalm  cxlvi.  7 — 10.  treats  of  the  deliverance 
of  the  captives  and  those  who  were  oppressed,  and  cxlvii. 
of  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  church.  Psalms  ii.  and  xcv. 
bowever,  as  we  have  already  remarked,^  though  anonymous, 
are  ascribed  by  the  inspired  apostles  to  David.  Some  mo- 
dem critics  have  imagined,  that  there  are  a  few  of  the  un- 
titled psalms  which  were  composed  so  lately  as  the  time  of 
the  Maccabees.  Thus  Rudinger  assigns  to  that  period  psalms 
i.  xliv.  xlvi.  xlix.  and  cviii. ;  Herman  Yonder  Hardt,  psalm 
cxix. ;  and  Yenema,  psalms  Ixxxv.  xciii.  and  cviii.>  This  late 
date,  however,  is  impossible,  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  being  closed  by  Ezra,  nearly  three  centuries  b^ 
fore  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  But  *^  whether  David,  or 
any  other  prophet,  was  employed  as  the  instrument  of  com- 
municating to  the  church  such  or  such  a  particular  psalm  is 
a  question,  which,  if  it  cannot  always  be  satisfactorily  an- 
swered, needs  not  disauiet  our  minos.  When  we  discern, 
in  an  epistle,  the  well-known  hand  of  a  friend,  we  are  not 
solicitous  about  the  pen  with  which  it  was  written.'*' 

Y.  The  following  Chromolooical  AanAiroiMEirr  of  the 
Psalms,  after  a  earful  and  judicious  examination,  has  been 
adopted  by  Calmet,^  who  has  further  specified  the  probable 
occasions  on  which  they  were  composed : — 

1.  Putlnu  of  whiek  the  Doit  i$  uncertain.  These  are  eight 
in  number ;  viz. 

Psal  i.  This  is  a  prefitoe  to  the  whole  book,  and  is  bj  some 

ascribed  to  Darid,  by  othen  to  Ezra,  who  is  supposed  to 

have  collected  the  paalms  into  a  yolome. 
PsaL  iv.  The  expreMions  of  a  devout  person  amid  the  oor- 

n^  manners  A  the  age.    An  STening  prayer. 
PsaL  viiL  The  prerogatiTos  of  man :  aiui  the  gloiy  of  Jesos 

Christ 
PsaL  xix.  A  beantifbl  eulogy  on  the  law  of  Ood.     A  psalm 

of  pruse  to  the  Creator,  aiismg  firom  a  consideration  of 

his  works,  as  displayed  in  the  creation,  in  the  heavens,  and 

in  the  stars. 

>  Bee  p.  239.  supra. 

•  RoscDrnQHer,  Scholia  In  Pnlmos,  Pn^efom.  e.  3L  pp.  zi.— adz.    He 
adopts  the  amenable  hypothesis  of  Radinger. 


*  Bishop  Home's  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  vol.  I.  Pref.  p.  ▼. 

*  Commentaire  Littoral,  torn.  iy.  pp.  Uil— Izvi.     As  some  of  the    

in  the  Vulgate  Latin  version,  which  was  used  by  Calmet,  are  divided  and 


nambered  in  a  different  manner  from  that  in  which  they  a|ipear  in  oar 
Bibles,  we  have  adapted  the  references  to  the  psalms  to  ths  authorised 
Eof Uib  ▼ersion. 


Psal.  Izxxi.  TbiB  psalm,  which  is  attributed  to  Asaph,  was 
sung  in  the  temple,  at  the  feast  of  tmmpets,  held  in  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  year  of  the  Jews,  and  also  at  the 
feast  of  tabernacles. 

PsaL  xcL  This  morsl  psalm,  though  assigned  to  Moses,  was 
in  all  probabiliQr  composed  during  or  after  the  captivity.  It 
treats  on  the  happiness  of  those  who  place  their  whole  con 
fidence  in  God. 

PsaL  ex.  The  advent,  kingdom,  and  generation  of  the  Mas 
siah ;  composed  by  David. 

Psal.  cxxxix.  A  psalm  of  praise  to  God  for  his  all-seeing 
providence  and  infinite  wisdom. 

2.  Paabne  om^tmed  by  David  during  the  PeneeuHan  of 
SauL    These  are  seventeen ;  namely, 

PssL  xL  David,  bemg  entreated  by  his  friends  to  vrithdraw 

from  the  court  of  Saul,  professes  his  confidence  in  God. 
Psal.  xxxi.  David,  proscribed  by  Saul,  is  forced  to  withdraw 

from  his  court 
PsaL  xxxiv.  Composed  by  David,  when,  at  the  court  of  Aehish 

king  of  Gath,  he  counterfeited  madness,  and  was  pevmitled 

to  depart 
PsaL  Ivi  Composed  in  the  cave  of  AduUam,  after  David's 

escape  from  Aehish. 
Psal.  xvi.   David  perMCoted  by  Saul,  and  obliged   to  take 

refuge  among  the  Moabites  and  Philistines. 
Psal.  liv.  David  pursued  by  Saul  in  the  desert  of  Ziph,  whence 

Saul  was  obliged  to  withdraw  and  repel  the  Philistines. 

David's  thanksgiving  for  his  deliverance. 
PSsL  liL  Composed  by  David  after  Saul  had  sacked  the  atj 

of  Nob,  and  put  the  piiesls  and  all  their  fiuuilies  to  the 

sword. 
PsaL  dx.    Composed  duing  Saul's  unjust  pefsecution   of 

David.  The  person,  against  whom  this  psalm  was  directed^ 

was  most  probably  Doeg.    Bishop  Honley  oonsiden  it  as  s 

prophetic  malediction  against  the  Jewish  nation. 
Psid.  xviL  A  prayer  of  David  during  Saul's  bitterest  perse- 
cution of  him. 
Psal.  xxiL  David,  persecuted  by  Saul,  personates  the  Messiah, 

persecuted  and  put  to  death  by  the  Jews. 
PsaL  XXXV.  Composed  shout  the  same  time,  and  under  thf 

same  persecution. 
Psal.  IviL  David,  in  the  cave  of  En-gedi,  implores  divine  pro 

tection,  in  sure  prospect  of  which  he  breaks  forth  into 

grateful  praise.  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  I.) 
PsaL  IviiL  A  continuation  of  the  same  subject     Complaints 

sgainst  Saul's  wicked  counsellors. 
Psal.  cxliL  David  in  the  cave  of  En-gedL 
Psal.  cxL  cxlL  David,  under  severe  penecution,  implores  heh 

of  God. 
Psal.  viL  David  violently  persecuted  by  SsnL 

3.  Pealme  eompoeed  by  Ikedd  at  the  beginning  of  hiaRtien 
and  after  the  Death  of  Saul,  Of  this  class  there  are  mx 
teen ;  viz. 

Psal.  iL  Written  by  David,  after  he  had  fixed  the  seat  of  his 
government  at  Jerusalem,  notwithstanding  the  malignant 
opposition  of  his  enemies.  It  is  a  most  noiUe  prediction  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah. 

PsaL  IxviiL  Composed  on  occasion  of  conducting  the  ark 
from  Kirjath-iearim  to  Jerusalem. 

Psal  ix.  and  xxiv.  Sung  by  David  on  the  removal  of  the  aik 
from  the  house  of  Obededom  to  Mount  Sion. 

PsaL  ci.  David  describes  the  manner  in  which  he  guided  his 
people  in  justice  and  equi^. 

Pad.  xxix.  A  solemn  thanksgiving  for  the  rsin  that  fell  afiei 
David  had  avenged  the  Gibeonites  on  the  house  of  Saul, 
by  whom  they  had  been  unjustly  persecuted.  S  Sam.  xxL 
et  teq, 

PsaL  XX.  Composed  by  David  when  he  was  on  the  point  of 
msrching  sgainst  the  Ammonites  and  Syrians  who  had 
leagued  together  against  him.  S  Sam.  x. 

PsaL  XXL  A  continuation  of  the  preceding  subject  David's 
thanksgiving  for  his  victory  over  the  Ammonites. 

Psal.  vi  xxxviiL  snd  xxxix.  Composed  by  David  during  sick- 
ness ;  although  no  notice  is  taken  of  this  sickness  in  the 
history  of  David,  yet  it  is  the  opinion  of  almost  every  com- 
mentator that  these  psalms  refer  to  some  dangerous  ilbiess 
from  which  his  recovery  was  long  doubtfuL 

PsaL  xL  A  psahn  of  thanksgiving  for  his  recovery  tarn  sick 
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FmL  1L  zzziL  Mid  laoiiL  vmn  all  compwiBd  by  D»iid  after 
Nathan  had  convinoed  him  of  hia  sin  with  Batluheba.' 

4.  Ftalms  during  the  Mebelkon  of  Ahadom.  This  class 
comprises  eight  Pralms. 

Pttl.  iiL  iv.  U,  Compoaed  when  Da^id  was  driven  from  Jeru- 
aalem  by  Absalom. 

Paat  Ixii.  David  profeaaea  lua  tnut  in  God  during  the  unnatu- 
ral persecution  of  hia  aon. 

Pkal..lxx.  Ixii.  A  prayer  of  David  when  punued  by  Abaalom. 

PsaL  cxtiii.  Written  during  the  war  with  Abaalom. 

Paal.  cxliv.  A  thankagiving  for  hia  victoriea  over  Abaalom, 
Sheba,  and  other  xebela.  2  Sam.  xviiL  20. 

5.  T%t  Ptalmt  writUn  betwem  ike  Detdh  of  Mtabm  and 
tLt  CapUmty  aie  ten  in  number;  vis. 

PaaL  xviiL  David'a  aoleran  thanksgiving  for  all  the  bleannga 

he  had  received  from  God.    Compare  2  Sam.  xxii. 
PSbL  XXX.  Compoaed  on  occasion  of  dedicating  the  altar  on 

the  thieshing-floor  of  Araunah.    2  Sam.  xziv.  86. 
PmI.  xlv.   Compoaed  on  the  marriage  of  Solomon  with  a 

king's  daughter.    It  ia  throughout  prophetical  of  the  victo- 

rioua  Mesoah. 
Paal.  Ixxviii.  Compoaed  on  ocearion  of  Aaa'a  victory  over  the 

forces  of  the  king  of  Israel.    See  2  Chron.  xvL  4.  6. 
PbbL  Ixxxii.  Inatructiona  given  to  the  judgea,  doring  the  reign 

of  Jehoahaphat  king  of  Judah.    See  2  Chron.  xix.  6,  6. 
PisaL  IxxxiiL  A  triumphal  ode,  composed  on  occasion  of  Je- 

heahaphat's   victory  over  the  Ammonites,  Moabitea,  and 

other  enemiea.    See  2  Chron.  xx.  1.  ef  teq, 
PaaL  IxxvL  Compoaed  after  the  destruetion  of  Sennacherib'a 

army.    See  2  Chron.  xxzii. 
PaaL  Ixxiv.  uid  Ixxiz.    A  lamentation  for  the  deaolation  of 

the  temple  of  Jerusalem :  it  was  moat  probably  compoaed 

at  the  beginning  of  the  captivity. 

6.  PeaimB  eompoetd  during  ike  CapUviiyt  the  authors  of 
which  are  unknown.  Calmet  ascribes  them  chiefly  to  the 
descendants  of  Asaph  and  Korah. 

Their  subjects  are  wholly  of  a  mournful  nature,  lamenting 
the  captirity,  imploring  deliverance,  and  complaining  of 
the  oppression  of  the  Babyloniana.  These  pealms,  forty  in 
number,  are  as  follow :— >x.  xii.  xiv.  xv.  xxv.  xxvi.  xxvii. 
zxviiL  xxxvL  xxxvii.  xlii.  zliii  xliv.  xlix.  1.  liii.  Ix.  Ixiv. 
IxviL  Ldx.  Ixxiii.  Ixxv.  IxxviL  Izxx.  Ixxxiv.  IxxxvL  Ixxxviii. 
Ixxxix.  xc  xciL  xciii.  xdv.  xcv.  xcix.  cxx.  cxxi.  cxxiiL 
cxxx.  cxxxL  cxxxii. 

7.  Paabna  composed  after  Cyrus  issued  his  Ediet^  allowing 
ike  Jiaos  io  return  from  their  Captivity.  ^ 

Thia  daaa  oonaiata  of  diankagiving  odea  for  their  release,  and 
aho  on  occasion  of  dedicating  the  walls  of  the  dty,  aa  vrell 
aa  of  the  second  temple.  They  abound  with  the  most  live- 
ly expressions  of  devotion  and  gratitude,  and  amount  to 
fifty-one ;  vb.  cxxii.  Ixi.  Ixiii.  cxxiv.  xxiii.  Ixxxvii.  Ixxxv. 
xlvL  xlvii.  xlviii.  xcvi.  to  cxvii.  inclusive,  cxxvi.  cxxxiiL  to 
cxxxviL  inclusive,  cxlix  cL  cxlvi.  cxlvii.  cxlviiL  lix.  Ixv. 
IxvL  IxviL  cxviiL  cxxv.  cxxviL  cxxviiL  cxxix.  cxxxviii. 
According  to  this  distribution  of  Calmet,  only  forty-five 
of  these  psums  were  composed  by  David. 

VL  At  what  time  and  by  whom  the  book  of  jPsalms  was 
ooUected  into  one  volume,  we  have  no  certain  information. 
Many  are  of  opinion  that  David  collected  such  as  were  ex- 
tant in  his  time  into  a  book  for  the  use  of  the  national  wor- 
ship :  this  is  not  unlikely ;  but  it  is  manifest  that  such  a 
collection  could  not  include  all  the  psalms,  because  many  of 
David's  odes  are  scattered  throughout  the  entire  series.  Some 
have  ascribed  the  general  collection  to  the  friends  or  servants 
of  Hecekiah  before  the  captivity ;  but  this  could  only  apply 
to  the  psalms  then  extant,  for  we  read  that  Hezekiah  caused 
the  uxHs  or  psalms  of  David  to  be  sung  in  the  temple  when 
he  restored  the  worship  of  Jehovah  there  (2  Chron.  zxix.  25 
-^0.) :  the  collection  by  the  men  of  Hezekiah  could  not 
comprise  any  that  were  composed  either  under  or  subsequent 
to  the  captivity.  That  the  psalms  were  collected  together 
at  different  times  and  by  different  persons  is  very  evident  from 
an  examination  of  their  contents.  Accordingly,  in  the  Maso- 
retic  copies  fand  also  in  the  Syriac  version)  tney  are  divided 
into  five  books ;  viz. 

1.  The  FIRST  BOOK  is  entitled  -imi  ->do  (sCT>a«R  acbod)  :  it 
comprises  pealms  L  to  zli.  and  concludes  thna '.-—Blessed  be 

>  Dr.  Hales  refers  to  this  pertod  psalm  ciii.  which  laapsslfn  of  thanks- 
(ivisc.    He  considert  It  as  uavld^  eucbaristioal  ode,  after  God  bad  par* 
dbm^  hfe  crMt  lia.    Analyala  oT  thtoxtdiogj,  toI.  a.  pp.  378^  377. 
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tke  Lord  Godof  hrael^/rom  eeeriaeti*^  io  nerlasiing. 
andAmen^  (xU.  13.)  it  is  worthy  otremark,  that  the  titles 
of  all  these  psalms  (excepting  i.  u.'  z.  xxxiii.)  ascribe  them 
to  David :  henoe  it  has  been  supposed  that  this  fiiat  book  of 
psalms  was  collected  bjr  the  Hebrew  monarch. 

2.  The  SECOND  book  is  termed  >ip  nsD  (sePHfit  8H«iri ) :  k 
includes  psalms  xlii.  to  Ixxii.  and  ends  with — Blessed  be  the 
Lord  God  of  brael^  who  only  doetk  wondrous  things.  And 
biased  be  his  glorious  name  for  ever :  and  let  the  wHms  earth  he 
fiUed  with  his  ghry.  Amen  and  Amen.  The  prayers  efDamd 
ike  son  of  Jesse  ate  ended.  (Ixxii.  18— -30.)  From  this  te^i- 
nation  of  the  second  book  of  Psalms,  some  have  conjectured 
that  David  also  collected  it,  as  nineteen  out  of  the  thlity-one 
bear  his  name:  but  it  is  more  likely  that  the  concluding 
sentence  of  psakn  Ixxii.  simply  means  the  psalms  of  David 
in  that  book,  because  several  ii  his  compositions  are  to  be 
found  in  the  following  books  or  collections.' 

3.  The  TBiRO  BOOK  is  called  ^v^v  -^do  (sfPHOt  SBeusm) : 
it  comprehends  psalms  Ixxiti.  to  Ixxxix.  which  is  thus  con- 
cluded :  Blessed  be  the  howofor  evermore.  Amen  and  Amen* 
(Ixxxix.  52.)  Of  the  seventeen  psalms  included  in  this 
book,  one  omy  is  ascribed  to  David ;  one  to  Heman ;  and 
one  to  Ethan :  three  of  the  others  are  directed  to  the  eons  of 
Korah,  without  specifying  the  author's  name;  and  eleveii 
bear  the  name  of  Asapn,  who  has  been  supposed  te  be  the 
cdlectoT  of  this  book. 

4.  The  rovRTH  book  is  inscribed  «yart  nso  (sevmea,  ReBtrai), 
and  also  contains  seventeen  psalms,  viz.  firom  xc.  to  eyi. 
This  book  concludes  with  the  following  doxology :  Blessed 
be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel^  from  everlasting  to  eoerStsting^ .-  and 
let  all  the  people  say^  Amen.  Praise  ye  the  Lord.  (cvi.  48.) 
One  of  these  psalms  is  ascribed  to  Moses,  and  two  have  the 
name  of  David  in  their  title.  The  rest  have  no  authors' 
names,  or  titles  prefixed  to  them.  The  coUector  of  this  book 
is  unknown. 

6.  The  FIFTH  and  last  book  is  called  ^v>a\  ">do  (s^pbcr 
cHaansHi^and  consists  of  forty-four  psalms,  viz.  from  psalm 
cvii.  to  the  end  of  cl.  It  terminates  the  whole  book  c^ 
Psalms  tiius  i^—Let  every  thing  that  hath  breath  praise  the 
Lord.  Praise  ye  the  Lord.  ^1.  6.)  Of  these  forjr-four 
psalms,  fifteen  are  ascribed  to  David :  the  rest  have  (or  the 
most  part  no  titles  at  all,  and  are  anonymous.  This  book  is 
supposed  to  have  been  collected  in  the  time  of  Judas  Mao- 
caoaens,  but  by  whom  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture.^ 

This  division  of  the  Psalms  into  five  books  is  of  great 
antiquity,  because  it  was  in  existence  before  the  Soptuaffint 
Crreek  version  was  executed  ;^  and  as  there  are  many  Chaldee 
words  in  those  composed  during  or  after  the  Babjlonish  cap- 
tivity, the  most  prooable  opinion  is,  that  the  different  collec- 
tions then  extant  were  formed  into  one  volume  by  Ezra, 
when  the  Jewish  canon  of  Scripture  was  completed.  But 
whatever  subordinate  divisions  may  have  existea,  it  is  certain 
that  the  Psalms  composed  but  one  book  in  that  canon :  for 
they  are  cited  by  our  Lord  coUectivelv  as  the ''P<sa/nu*' 
(Luke  xxiv.  44.),  and  also  as  *'  the  Boole  of  Psalms  "  (Luke 
XX.  42.),  by  which  last  tide  they  are  cited  by  St.  Peter  iD 
Acts  i.  20. ;  and  they  are  reckoned  only  as  one  book  in  aJQ 
subsequent  enumerations  of  the  Scriptures,  both  by  Jews  and 
Christians. 

The  number  of  the  canonical  psalms  is  one  hundred  and 
fifVy :  but  in  the  S|eptaagint  version,  as  well  as  in  the  Syriac, 
Arabic,  and  ^thiopic  translation,  there  is  extant  another 
which  is  numbered  cli.  Its  subject  is  the  combat  of  David 
with  Goliath  (related  in  1  Sam.  zvii.)  but  it  is  evidently 

•  The  aecoDd  paahn,  howerer,  ia  ezpreaaly  declared  to  be  David'a  ia 
AeuW.S6,26. 

•  Bishop  Horsier,  however,  Is  or  opinion  that  this  is  the  close  of  the 
particular  psalm  in  question,  and  not  a  division  of  the  boolc,  as  if  these 
first  seventy-two  psalms  were  all  of  David's  composition.  "  The  sense  is. 
that  David  the  son  of  Jesse  had  nothing  to  pray  for,  or  to  wish,  beyonp 
the  great  thlncs  described  in  this  psalm.  Nothins  can  l>e  more  animated 
than  this  conclusion.  Having  described  the  blesoings  of  Messiah's  nigq, 
he  closes  the  whole  with  this  magnificent  dozology  :— 

"Blessed  be  Jehovah  Ood, 
God  of  Israel  alone  peribnnlnf  wonders ; 
And  blessed  be  his  name  of  glory, 
And  let  his  glory  fill  the  whole  of  the  earth. 
Amen  and  Amen. 
Finished  are  the  prayers  of  David,  the  son  of  Jesse." 

mihop  Horsley's  Psalmsi  vol.  IL  p.  196. 


umero; 


p.  zz.— xxv.  e.  8.  de 

:oberts>a  Clavls  BibUo- 


«  Bosenmttller,  Scholia  Io  Psalmi 
Psalmorum  Collectione,  Pkirtitlone,  eC 
rum,  p.  166. 

•  Eusoblus  and  Theodoret,  in  their  respective  Prebces  to  the  book  of 
Paahns,  consider  this  book  as  ranking  nezt  in  jMriority  to  the  Pentateuch^ 
en  which  vecoomlt  wtt  fiitMed  llitD  five  parte  br  book%  Uke  the  wiitb^ 
of" — 
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spurious,  for,  besides  that  it  possesses  not  a  particle  of  Da- 
Tid's  genius  and  style,  it  never  was  extant  in  the  Hebrew, 
and  has  been  uniformly  rejected  by  the  fathers,  and  by  every 
council  that  has  been  held  in  the  Christian  church.  It  is 
certainly  very  ancient,  as  it  is  found  in  the  Codex  Alexan- 
drinus.! 

Although  the  number  of  the  psalms  has  thus  been  ascer- 
tained ana  fixed,  yet,  between  tne  Hebrew  originals  and  the 
Greek  and  Vulgate  Latin  versions,  there  is  considerable 
diversity  in  the  arrangement  and  distribution.  In  the  latter, 
for  instance,  what  is  numbered  as  the  ninth  psalm  forms  two 
distinct  psalms,  namely  ix.  and  x.  in  the  Heorew ;  the  tenth 
psalm  commencing  at  verse  23.  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
translations;  so  that,  from  this  place  to  the  hundred  and 
thirteenth  psalm  incltuive^  the  quotations  and  numbers  of  the 
Hebrew  are  different  from  these  versions.  Again,  psalms 
cxiv.  and  cxv.  of  the  Hebrew  form  but  one  psalm  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin,  in  which  the  hundred  and  sixteenth  psalm 
is  divided  into  two.  In  the  Greek  and  Latin  copies  also,  the 
hundred  and  forty-seventh  psalm  is  divided  into  two,  thus 
completing  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  Pro- 
testant churches,  and  our  authorized  English  version,  adhere 
to  the  Hebrew  notation,  which  has  been  invariably  followed 
in  the  present  work. 

The  following  table  exhibits  at  one  view  the  different  nu- 
merations in  the  Hebrew  and  in  the  Septuagint  version  :— 

Psal.  1. — ^viii.  in  the  Hebrew  are    Psal.  i. — ^viii.  in  LXX. 

PsaL  ix.  z.     -        -        -        -    Psal.  ix.  in  LXX. 

Psal.  xi, — cxiiL  -        -        -        P«al.  x.— cxii.  in  LXX. 

Paal.  cxiv.  cxv.       ...    Psal.  cxiiL  in  LXX. 

Paal.  cxvi.  ...        Pnl.  cxiv.  cxv.  in  LXX. 

Paal.  cxvii. — cxlvi. ...    Paal.  civL— cxiv.  in  LXX. 

Peal,  cxivii.        ...        Psal.  czlvi.  cxlvii.  in  LXX. 
-    Psal.  cxIviiL — cl.   ...    Peal,  czlviii. — cl.  in  LXX. 
To  which  is  added,       .  -        PaaL  cli.  in  LXX. 

VII.  To  most  of  the  psalms^  are  prefixed  inscriptions  or 
TiTLKS,  concerning  the  import  of  wnich  expositors  and  in- 
terpreters are  by  no  means  agreed.  Some  hold  them  in  the 
profoundest  reverence,  considering  them  as  an  original  part 
of  these  divine  odes,  and  absolutely  necessary  to  the  nght 
understanding  of  them,  while  others  regard  the  titles  as  sub- 
sequent additions,  and  of  no  importance  whatever.  In  one 
thing  only  are  they  all  unanimous,  namely,  in  the  obscurity 
of  these  titles. 

That  all  the  inscriptions  of  the  psalms  are  canonical  and 
inspired,  we  have  no  authority  to  affirm.  Augustine,  Hilary, 
Theodoret,  Cassiodorus,  and  many  other  ancient  fathers, 
admit  that  they  have  no  relation  to  the  body  of  the  psalm, 
and  that  they  contribute  nothing  to  the  sense.    The  Septua- 

S'nt  and  other  Greek  versions  have  added  titles  to  some  of 
e  psalms,  which  have  none  in  the  Hebrew :  the  Protestant 
and  Romish  churches  have  determined  nothing  concerning 
them.  If  the  titles  of  the  psalms  had  been  esteemed  ca- 
nonical, would  it  have  been  permitted  to  alter  them,  to  sup- 
press them,  or  to  add  to  themt  Which  of  the  commenta- 
tors, Jewish  or  Christian,  Catholic  or  Protestant,  thinks  it 
incumbent  unon  him  to  follow  the  title  of  the  psalm  in  his 
commentary  f  And  yet  both  Jews  and  Christians  receive 
the  book  or  Psalms  as  an  integral  part  of  Holy  Writ,  Al- 
though, therefore,  many  of  the  titles  prefixed  to  the  psalms 

>  The  followinf  ts  a  translation  of  this  pretended  psalm,  from  the  Septoa- 
gtnt,  made  as  complete  as  possible  by  l>r.  A.  Clarke,  from  the  different 
versions.    See  his  Commentary  on  Psalm  cli. 

"A  p»abn  in  the  handtorittng  of  David,  beyond  the  number  qf  the 
pffo/ms,  eompoeed  by  David,  vohen  he  fought  in  tingle  combat  with  Oo- 

"  1.  I  was  the  least  amonf  mv  brethren,  and  the  Toungest  in  mT  &ther*s 
hoose ;  and  I  kept  also  my  father's  sheep.  2.  My  nands  made  tne  ociEan. 
and  my  fingers  jointed  the  psaltery.     3.  And  who  told  it  to  my  Lordl 
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{Arab.  And  who  is  he  who  taoght  mel]  The  Loud  himself,— He  is  m^ 
master,  and  the  hearer  of  all  that  call  upon  him.  4.  He  sent  his  ang  ' 
and  took  me  away  from  my  father's  sheep :  and  anointed  me  with  the 
of  his  anolnthic."  [Othere  have  the  oil  of  his  mercy.]  6.  "  My  brethren 
were  taller  and  more  beautiful  than  I:  nevertheless,  the  Loan  delighted 
not  in  them.  6.  I  went  out  to  meet  the  Philistine,  and  he  curaed  me  by 
his  idols.  7.  [In  the  strength  of  the  Lord  1  cast  three  atones  at  him.  / 
amote  him  in  the  forehead,  and  felled  him  to  the  earth.  Arab.]  8.  And  I 
drew  out  his  own  sword  fxom  its  sheath,  and  cut  ofT  his  bead,  and  took 
away  the  reproach  from  the  children  of  Israel  "—How  vapid  I  How  an- 
Uke  the  songs  of  Sion,  composed  by  the  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel ! 

•  The  number  of  psalms  without  titles  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  Is 
tw«nty-six,  tIz.  i.  11.  z.  xxiv.  xxxiii.  zlHi.  Uad.  zci.  zciii.  to  zcix.  incluslTe, 
cW.  ey.  cTii.  cxiv.  to  cziz.  IncluslTe,  czzzri.  and  exxxvii. ;  by  the  Talmudi* 
ttl  writers  tliey  are  termed  orphan  pealme.  The  untitled  psalms  in  our 
Enallsh  version  amount  to  thirty-seven ;  but  many  of  these  are  Hallelujah 
paums,  which  have  lost  their  inscriptions,  because  the  venerable  tranala- 
tors  hl^e  rendered  the  Hebrew  word  Ilallelc^ah  by  the  expression  "Praiae 
the  Lord,"  which  they  have  made  a  part  of  the  paalm,  though  id^Q» 
Scptoafflnt  vanrioD  1  aiaada  la  a  diatlnct  title. 


are  of  very  questionable  anthoritjr,  as  not  being  eztaot  in 
Hebrew  manuscripts,  and  some  of  them  are  undoubtedly  not 
of  equal  antiquity  with  the  text,  being,  in  all  probability, 
coniectural  acAiiaons,  made  by  ^e  colfectors  of  the  nsalioB, 
at  different  periods,  who  undertook  to  supply  the  dehciency 
of  titles  from  their  own  judgment  or  fancy,  without  a  due 
regard  to  manuscripts,  yet  we  nave  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
very  many  of  them  are  not  canonical  parts  of  tlie  psalms; 
because  they  are  perfectly  in  unison  with  the  oriental  manoer 
of  giving  titles  to  books  and  poems. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  seven  poems,  composed  in  Ara- 
bic by  as  many  of  the  most  excellent  Arabian  bards  (ano 
which,  from  bemg  originally  suspended  around  the  caaba  ot 
temple  at  Mecca,  were  called  MoaUakat^  or  autpendei)^  were 
called,  a/  Modhadhebat^  or  the  golden  verses,  because  they 
were  written  in  characters  of  gold  on  Egyptian  papyrus. 

Mieht  not  the  six  osalms,  which  bear  the  title  oiMichiam^ 
or  golden,'  be  so  called  on  account  of  their  having  been  on 
some  occasion  or  other  written  in  letters  of  gold,  and  bun? 
up  in  the  sanctuary  1  D'Herbelot,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  preceding  fact,  also  relates  that  Sherfeddin  al  Bau»> 
siri,  an  Arabian  poet,  called  one  of  his  poems,  in  praise  ot 
Mohanuned  (who  he  affirmed,  had  cured  him  of  a  paralytic 
disorder  in  his  sleep).  The  Habit  of  ^  Derveeah;  and,  because 
he  is  there  celebrated  for  having  (as  it  is  pretend^)  given 
sight  to  a  blind  person,  this  poem  is  also  entitled  by  its 
author  The  Bright  Star.*  D*Herbelot  further  tells  us  that  a 
collection  of  moral  essays  was  named  7%e  Gwrden  of  Jnt' 
monieg* 

The  ancient  Jewish  taste,  Mr.  Harmer  remarks,  may  rea- 
sonably be  supposed  to  have  been  of  the  same  kind :  and 
agreeable  to  this  is  the  explanation  given  by  some  learned 
men  of  David's  commanding  the  bow  to  be  taught  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  (2  Sam.  i.  18.) ;  which,  they  apprehend,  did 
not  relate  to  the  use  of  that  weapon  in  war,  but  to  the  hymn 
which  he  composed  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  Saul  and 
Jonathan ;  and  from  which  they  think  that  he  entitled  this 
elegy  the  Bow.  The  twenty-second  psalm  might  in  lika 
manner  be  called  TJie  Hind  of  the  Muming  Mijekih  Ska- 
har)  ;  the  fifty-sixth.  The  Dumb  in  distant  Pttuet  (Jandk' 
elentreehokim)  ,•  the  sixtieth.  The  Lily  of  the  Testimony  VSho- 
ahan-eduih^ ;  the  eightieth.  The  Lilies  of  the'  Testinumy  (Sluh 
9hannin-€duth\  in  the  plural  number;  and  the  forty-fifth, 
simply  The  Lilies  {Shoshtmnim).  That  these  appellaticns 
do  not  denote  musi(^  instruments,  Mr.  Harmer  is  of  opin- 
ion, is  evident  from  the  names  of  trumpet,  timbrel,  harp, 
psaltery,  and  other  instruments  with  which  psalms  were 
suuff,  being  absent  from  those  titles.  If  they  signified  tunes 
(as  he  is  disposed  to  think),  they  must  signify  the  tunes  tc 
which  such  songs  or  hymns  were  simg  as  were  distinguished 
by  these  names ;  and  so  the  inquiry  will  terminate  in  this 
point,  whether  the  psalms  to  wtiicn  these  titles  are  aflSxed 
were  called  by  these  names,  or  whether  they  were  some 
other  psalms  or  songs,  to  the  tune  of  which  these  were  to  be 
sung.  Now,  as  we  do  not  find  Uie  bow  referred  to,  nor  the 
same  name  twice  made  use  of,  so  far  as  our  information  goes, 
it  seems  most  probable  that  these  are  tlie  names  of  the  very 
psalms  to  which  they  are  prefixed.  The  forty-second  psalm, 
It  may  be  thought,  might  very  well  have  been  entitled  tk 
Hind  of  the  Morning  t  because,  as  that  panted  afler  the 
water-brooks,  so  panted  the  soul  of  the  psalmist  after  God; 
but  the  twenty-second  psalm,  it  is  certain,  might  equally  well 
be  distinguished  by  this  title,— -Zfo^  hitve  eneompasm  me, 

•  Psalms  Tl.  M.  hii.  tviii.  lix.  Ix.  D'Herbelot,  Bibliotbcque  Orieotih. 
vol  1.  pp.  383.  416. 

«  D'Herbelot,  Bibliotheque  Orientale,  vol.  ii.  p.  604.  It  w«re  ewy  w 
multiply  examples  of  this  kind  from  the  works  of  oriental  writers;  a 
few  must  suffice :— Among  the  works  of  modern  Hebrew  poets,  cnuioera* 
ted  by  Sarchi,  In  his  Essay  on  Hebrew  Poetry  (pp.  116—125.),  A  Treeli$eM 
Morale,  by  Rabbi  Clonlmous  ben  Cioni|nous,  is  termed  .4  Tried  Stone ;  a  (^ 
lection  of  FeetivtU  Oetec  amf /Amns  for  the  Jewish  year,  by  R.  Joieph  ea- 
lorn,  ia  designatf^d  Speechee  of  Beauty ;  a  collection  ol  Songs  by  R.  Lett  Bar 
Abraham  Bar  Chaiin,  on  various  acieniiiic  topics,  is  called  7/le  TabUte  ma 
Earringe;  a  CoUeetion  of  Prayera  is  the  Gate  of  Penitence;  and  aooiner 
of  Songs  and  Hymne  on  moral  Topice,  has  the  high-sounding  apijeUaiKja 
of  The  Book  of  the  CWorW.— In  Casiri'a  list  of  works  written  by  ihe  cel^ 
brated  Spanisli-Arab  atatesman  IbnD-1-Khatib,  this  author's  Biatoryor 
Granada  ia  entiUed  A  Specimen  of  the  Full  Moon ;  his  Chrenolanv 
the  Kinae  of  Africa  and  Spain  has  the  lofty  appellalion  of  the  Sjitn^ 
Veet  embroidered  with  the  Needle  ;  hia  Live*  qf  eminent  Spanish  Aram, 
who  were  distinguished  for  their  learning  and  virtue,  are  termed  Frogrant 
Plants ;  a  tract  on  Constancy  of  Mind  is  Approved  Butter  ;  and,  to  mea- 
tlon  no  more,  a  treatise  on  the  Choice  qf^ Sentences  ia  designaicti  inert 
Gold.  These  works  are  still  extant  among  the  Arabic  manuscripts  pre- 
served in  the  library  of  the  Escurial  (CaslTl,  Bibllotheca  Arabic©  Escu- 
rlalensis,  lorn.  ii.  p.  72.)  The  GuUetan,  Bed  of  Roses,  or  Flower  Oarden 
of  the  Persian  poet  Sady,  has  been  tranalmled  into  Engliah  bv  Mi.  GisO- 
win ;  and  the  Bahar  Danush,  or  Garden  of  Knowledge,  of  tba  Perstaa 
bard  ElnautOoUah,  by  Mr.  Scott  Dr.  A.  Clarke  bo  coUected  ■ome,*'>- 
didonal  instancei  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Bible.    See  Paalm  U-  Tm. 
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the  OMsenMy  of  the  wicked  home  tnckaed  me;^  and  as  the 
psalmist,  in  the  forty-second  psalm,  rather  chose  to  compare 
Idmself  to  a  hari  than  a  hind  (see  ver.  1.),  the  twenty- 
second  psalm  much  better  answers  this  title,  in  which  ne 
speaks  of  his  hunted  soul  in  the  feminine  gender.  Deliver  my 
aiul  firvm  the  su/ard,  my  darling  (which  m  the  original  is 
feminine)^  from  the  power  of  the  dog.  Every  one  that  reflects 
on  the  circumstances  of  David,  at  the  time  to  whicl^  the 
fifty^ixth  psalm  refers  (see  1  Sam.  xxi,  11 — 15.  xxii.  1.), 
ana  considers  the  oriental  taste,  will  not  wonder  to  see  that 
psalm  entitled  the  dtunb  in  distant  places ;  nor  are  UUes  more 
miproper  to  be  made  the  title  of  other  psalms,  with  proper 
distinctions,  than  a  gn&rden  of  anemonies  is  to  be  the  name  of 
a  collection  of  morS  discourses.' 

Besides  the  psalms,  whose  titles  have  thus  been  consider- 
ed and  explained,  there  vte  forty-Jive  called  Mismor  ot psalms  / 
vis.  iii.  iv.  v.  vi.  viii.  ix.  xii.  xiii.  xv.  xix.  xx.  xxi.  xxii. 
xxiii.  xxiv.  xxix.  xxxi.  xxxvii.  xxxix.  xl.  xli.  xlvii.  xlix.  1. 
11.  IxiL  bdii.  Ixiv.  Ixxiii.  Ixxv.  Ixxvii*  Ixxix.  Ixxx.  Ixxxii. 
Ixxxiv.  Ixxxv.  xcviii.  c.  ci.  cix.  ex.  cxxxix.  cxl.  cxli.  and  cxlii. 
One  is  called  Shir,  or  song  (Psal.  xlvi.)  ;  seven  are  called 
Mismor^Shir^  or  psalnsonee^  viz.  xxxi.  Ixv.  Ixvii.  Ixviii. 
Ixxv.  Ixxvii.  and  cxii. ;  and  five  are  called  Skir-Mism/or,  or 
mng'psalmSj  xlviii.  Ixvi.  Ixxxiii.  Ixxxviii.  and  cviii.  In  what 
respects  these  titles  differed,  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain, as  Rabbi  Kimchi,  one  of  the  most  learned  Jews,  inge- 
anously  acknowledges ;  but  we  may  infer  that  tiiey  combined 
botii  music  and  singing,  which  are  indicated  by  the  respect^ 
ive  words  psalm  and  song,  with  some  modifications.  In  the 
Septuagint  version  these  are  called  apaalm  of  anode,  and  an 
ode  of  a  psalm.  Four  are  called  Theophitah,  or  prayers, 
namely,  xvii.  Ixxxvi.  xc.  and  cii. ;  and  the  hundred  and 
forty-nfth  psalm  is  cdled  TehiUahy  or  praise.  So  excellent, 
indeed,  was  this  composition  always  accounted,  that  the  title 
of  the  whole  Book  of  Psalms,  Sepher  TehiUim,  or  the  Book 
of  Praises,  was  taken  from  it.  It  is  wholly  filled  with  the 
praises  of  God,  expressed  with  such  admirable  devotion  that 
^e  ancient  Jews  used  to  say,  **  He  could  not  fail  of  being  an 
inhabitant  of  the  heavenly  Canaan,  who  repeated  this  psalm 
three  times  a  day."^ 

Fifteen  psalms,  cxx.  to  cxxxiv.  are  entitled  Shir-Hamma^ 
ehaioih,  literally  Songa  of  the  Steps  (in  our  English  version, 
Sones  of  Degrees) ;  or,  as  Bishop  Lowth  terms  them,  Odes 
of  jSeension,*  They  are  supposed  to  have  derived  this  name 
nom  their  being  sung,  when  the  people  came  up  either  to 
worship  in  Jerusalem,  at  the  annual  festivals,  or  perhaps 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity.  In  Ezra  vii.  9.  the  return 
ftom  captivity  is  certainly  called  "  the  ascension,  or  coming 
up  from  BabylonJ*^  The  hundred  and  twenty-sixth  psalm 
favooTB  the  latter  hjrpothesis :  but  as  some  of  these  odes 
weie  composed  before  the  captivity,  the  title  may  refer  to 
either  of  these  occasions,  when  the  Jews  weni  up  to  Jeru- 
salem, which,  it  will  be  recollected,  stood  on  a  steep  rocky 
ascent,  in  large  companies,  after  the  oriental  manner,  and 
peihaps  beguiled  their  way  by  singing  these  psalms.  For 
such  an  occasion,  Jahn  remarks,^  the  appellation  of  ascen- 
sions was  singularly  adapted,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  East, 
when  speaking  of  a  journey  to  the  metropolis  of  their  coun- 
try, delight  to  use  the  word  ascend. 

To  ten  psalms,  viz.  cvi.  cxi.  cxii.  cxiii.  cxxxv.  cxlvi.  to 
cL  inclusive,  is  prefixed  the  title  Hallelujah,  which,  as 
already  intimated,  forms  part  of  the  first  verse  in  our  Eng- 
lish translation,  and  is  rendered-.— Prawe  the  Lord, 

The  title  Masehil  is  prefixed  to  psalms  xxxii.  xlii.  xliv.  Iii. 
liii.  liv.  Iv.  Ixxiv.  Ixxviii.  Ixxxviii.  Ixxxix.  and  cxlii. ;  and 
as  it  is  evidently  derived  from  the  Hebrew  root  Ssr  SHaxaL, 
to  be  wise,  to  behave  wisely  or  prudently,  Calmet  thinks  it 
merely  sigrnifies  to  give  instruction,  and  that  the  psalms  to 
which  it  IS  prefixed  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  that  purpose : 
Roseomaller  coincides  with  him,  as  tar  as  his  remark  ap- 
plies to  psalm  xxxii.,  but  rather  thinks  it  a  generic  name  for 
a  paittcular  kind  of  poem. 

It  only  remains  that  we  briefly  notice  those  psalms,  whose 

>  Aecordtiv  to  Dr.  Shaw,  the  eastern  mode  of  bunting  ia,  by  aasembling 
great  nambert  of  people,  and  eocIoBing  the  creatures  thcr  hunt.  Travela 
in  Barbarj  and  the  Levant,  4to.  p.  236.  or  toI.  i.  pp.  422^  423. 8vo.  ediU 

•  Harmer'a  Observations,  toL  iii.  pp.  146^149.  • 

•  Bishop  Patrick,  in  loe.  And  therefore  ha  thinlcs  it  was  composed 
alphabetically,  i.  e.  every  verse  beginning  with  a  letter  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  in  order  that  it  might  be  the  more  readily  commiUed  to  memory. 

«  Bishop  Lowth,  Prtelect  zxv.  inAnq. 

•  lotrod.  ad  Vet.  Foed.  pp.  471,  472  Calmet  and  Dr.  T.  A.  Clarisse  are 
of  ophiion  that  the  whole  of  ibe  Psalms  of  Ascenidons  were  sung  at  the 
time  of  the  return  from  the  captivity.  Dissert  snr  les  Pseaumes  quinze 
gradaeis.— Dissert  torn.  ii.  port  ii.  pp.  323, 324.  Clarisse,  Psalmi  Quinde- 
cimHsmma»loth,  p.  23.  I 


titles  are  generally  considered  as  names,  either  of  musical 
instruments  or  of  tunes. 

1.  The  first  of  these  is  Neginoth,  which  is  prefixed  to 
psalms  iv.  vi.  liv.  Iv.  Ix.  Ixi.  Ixxvi.:  it  signifies  stringed 
instruments  of  music  to  be  played  on  by  the  fingers.  Cal- 
met proposes  to  translate  the  titles  of  those  psalms,  where 
this  word  is  to  be  found,  in  the  following  manner :— 4  Fsalm 
of  David,  to  the  master  of  music  who  presides  over  the  stringed 
instruments, 

3.  Nehiloth,  which  is  in  the  title  of  psalm  v.,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  wind  instrument ;  but  whether  of  the  organ 
kind  as  Rosenmiiller  thinks,  or  of  the  flute  kind  as  Calmet 
supposes,  it  is  now  impossible  to  determine. 

3.  Sheminith  (Psalms  vi.  and  xii.)  is  supposed  to  have 
been  an  octochord,  or  harp  of  eight  strings ;  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  being  united  with  the  Neginoth  in  the  title  of 
Psalm  vi.,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  accompaniment  to 
the  latter  instrument 

4.  Shiggaion  (Psalm  vii.),  according  to  Houbigant,  Park- 
hurst,  and  some  others,  means  a  wandering  song ;  and  is  so 
called,  because  it  was  composed  by  David  when  a  fugitive 
from  the  persecution  of  Saul.  But  Calmet  says,  that  it  sig- 
nifies a  song  of  consolation  in  distress,  synonymous  with  an 
elegy;  with  him  coincide  Dr.  Kennicott  and  Rosenm tiller, 
who  derive  the  word  from  an  Arabic  root,  importing  tiiat  the 
inspired  vrriter  of  this  psalm  was  overwhelmed  wi3i  sorrow 
ana  anxie^  at  the  time  he  composed  it. 

6.  Gittiih  r  Psalms  viii.  Ixxxi.  Ixxxiv.),  according  to  Rabbi 
Jarchi,  signifies  a  musical  instrument  brought  from  Gath : 
but  as  the  original  Hebrew  denotes  wine-presses,  Calmet 
thinks  that  it  probably  is  an  air  or  song  which  was  sung  at 
the  time  of  vintage.  RosenmuUer  prefers  the  former  denva- 
tion :  both,  however,  may  be  true.  The  instrument  bearing 
this  name  might  have  been  used  by  the  people  of  Gath,  from 
whom  it  might  have  been  adoptea  by  tiie  Jews,'  with  whom 
it  afterwards  became  a  favourite  instrument  during  the  fes- 
tivity and  dances  of  the  vintage. 

6.  For  Muthlabben,  which  appears  in  the  titie  of  Psalm  ix., 
upwards  of  twenty  manuscripts  of  Dr.  Kennicott's  collation, 
and  nriore  than  forff  of  De  Rossi^s,  read  almuih,  which  signi- 
fies virgins.  Calmet  thinks  that  a  chorus  of  virgins  is  intend- 
ed, and  that  La  Ben,  that  is  to  Ben,  refers  to  Ben  or  Benaiah, 
who  was  their  precentor,  and  who  is  mentioned  in  1  Chron. 
XV.  18.  20. 

7.  Mdhalath  (Psalm  liii.)  denotes  a  dance,  such  as  was 
used  at  some  peculiar  festivals  and  occasions.  (Compare 
Exod.  XV.  20.  Judg.  xxi.  21.  1  Sam.  xviii.  6.)  According 
to  Calinet,  the  title  of  this  ode  is — ^  An  instructive  psalm 
of  David  for  the  chief  master  of  dancing ;  or,  for  the  chorus 
of  singers  and  dancers."  MUuUaih'Leannolh  (Psalm  Ixxxix.) 
probably  means  a  responsive  psalm  of  the  same  description.*' 

VII  (.  Of  the  word  Sbulh,  wnich  occurs  upwards  of  seventy 
times  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  and  three  times  in  tiie  prophecy 
of  Habakkuk,  it  is  bj  no  means  easy  to  determine  tne  mean- 
ing :  in  the  Septuagint  it  occurs  still  more  frequently,  beinsr 
placed  where  it  does  not  occur  in  the  Hebrew  original,  ana 
rendered  by  aiA'FAAMA  {diajisalma),  which  signifies  a  rest 
or  pause,  or,  according  to  Suidas,  a  change  of  the  song  or 
modulation.  Some  imagine  that  it  directed  the  time  or  the 
music,  and  was  perhaps  equivalent  to  our  word  slow^  or 
according  to  some  of  our  provincial  dialects,  **  slaw;^^  which, 
in  a  ranid  pronunciation  might  easily  be  taken  for  Selah. 
Dr.  Wall  conjectures  that  it  is  a  note,  directing  that  the  last 
words  to  which  it  is  added  should  be  repeated  by  the  chorus; 
and  observes,  that  it  is  always  put  after  some  remarkable  or 
pathetic  clause.  Parkhurst  ana  others  are  of  opinion,  that  it 
was  intended  to  direct  tiie  reader's  particular  attention  to  the 
passage :  others,  that  it  makes  a  new  sense  or  change  of 
the  metre.  Jerome  says,  that  Selah  connects  what  follows 
with  what  went  before,  and  further  expresses  that  the  words 
to  which  it  is  aflixed  are  of  eternal  moment ;  that  is,  are  not 
applicable  to  any  particular  person  oi  temporary  circum- 
stances, but  ougnt  to  be  remembered  by  all  men,  and  for 
ever :  whence  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  renders  it  *'  for  ever.'' 
Aquila,  Symmachus,  Geier,  Forster,  Buxtorf,  and  others,  are 
of  opionion  that  Selah  has  no  signification  but  that  it  is  a 
note  of  the  ancient  music,  the  use  of  which  is  now  lost. 
Aben  Ezra  says,  that  it  is  like  the  conclusion  of  a  prayer, 
answering  nearly  to  amen.  Meibomius,  and  after  him  Jahn, 
think  that  it  means  a  repeat,  and  that  it  is  equivalent  to  the 
Italian  Da  Capo,     Calmet  is  of  opinion  that  the  ancient  He- 

•  Calmet,  Commentaire  Lilterale,  tom.  iv.  pp.  zi.— zlv.  liii.  liv.  Rosen- 
mnUer,  Scholia  in  Psalmoa,  tom.  i.  cap.  4.  De  Psalmorum  Inscriptionibii% 
et  ExpUcatio  Dlctionum  io  Psalmorum  TituUs  obviarum,  pp.  jucv.— Iviii. 
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'pww  musiciani  sometimes  put  Selah  in  the  maiffin  ci  their 
psaheis,  to  show  where  a  musical  pause  was  &  be  made, 
and  where  the  tune  ended ;  just  as  in  the  copies  of  the  Gos- 
pels,!  which  were  solemnly  read  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
Christian  chnroh,  the  Greek  word  Tikmi  ielof^  or  th^  Latin 
word  JinUy  was  written  in  the  margin,  either  at  length  or 
with  a  contraction,  to  mark  the  place  where  the  deacon  was 
1o  end  the  lesson ;  the  divisions  of  chapters  and  yerses  being 
unknown  at  that  time ;  or  else  he  thinks,  the  ancient  Hebrews 
sang  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  modem  Arabians  do,' 
with  long  pauses,  ending  all  at  once,  and  beginniDg  all  at 
once;  aM  therefore  it  was  necessary,  in  the  nublic  serrices, 
to  mark  in  the  margin  of  the  psalm  as  well  the  place  of  the 
pause  as  the  end,  in  order  that  the  whole  choir  might  suspend 
their  voices,  or  recommence  their  sinnnff  at  the  same  tmie. 
Rosenmxiller,  after  Herder  and  A.  F.  Pfeiffer,  declares  in 
fiivour  of  Selah  being  a  rest  or  i>ause,  for  the  vocal  perform- 
ers, during  which  the  musical  instruments  only  were  to  be 
heard.  Mr.  Hewlett  thinks  it  resembled  our  concluding 
symphonies.  It  only  remains  that  we  notice  the  sentiment 
of  Itobbi  Kimchi,  which  has  been  adopted  by  Grotius  and, 
others.  That  eminent  Jewish  teacher  says,  that  Selah  is 
both  a  musical  note,  and  a  note  of  emphasis  in  the  sense,  by 
which  we  are  cdled  to  observe  something  more  than  usually 
remarkable.  It  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew  word  hho  souil, 
which  signifies  he  raited  or  elevaUd,-  and  denotes  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  voice  in  singing ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  lifting 
up  of  the  heart,  the  serious  considering  and  meditating  upon 
the  thing  that  is  spoken. 

That  this  word  was  of  use  in  music  and  singing  is  evident 
from  the  manner  in  which,  we  have  already  remarked,  it  was 
rendered  by  the  Septuagint  translatore ;  and  that  it  is  also  a 
mark  of  observation  and  meditation,  may  be  inferred  from 
its  being  joined  in  Psal.  ix.  16.  with  the  word  Higgaion^ 
which  signifles  meditation.  Now,  though  in  some  passages 
Selah  may  appear  to  be  used  where  there  is  no  emphatic 
word  or  sense,  yet  it  may  be  applied  not  only  to  the  imine- 
diately  preceding  word  or  verse,  but  also  to  the  whole  series 
of  verses  or  periods  to  which  it  is  subjoined.  And  if  it  be 
thus  considered,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  used  with  great 
propriety,  and  for  the  best  of  purposes,  vis.  to  point  out  to  us 
someUiing  well  worthy  of  our  most  attentive  observation ; 
and  that  u  <»lls  upon  us  to  revolve  in  our  mindSy  with  great 
seriousness,  the  matter  placed  before  us.' 

IX.  *'The  hearts  of  the  pious  in  all  ages  have  felt  the 
value  of  the  Psalms  as  helps  to  devotion ;  and  many  have 
laboured  for  expressions,  in  which  to  set  forth  their  praise.** 
All  the  fethen  of  the  church  are  unanimously  eloquent  in 
their  eommendation  of  tiie  Psalms.  Athanasius  styles  them 
an  epitome  of  the  whole  Scriptures :  Basil,  a  compendium 
of  an  theology ;  Luther,  a  litde  Bible,  and  the  summary  of 
the  Old  Testament;  and  Melanethon,  the  most  elegant  writ- 
ing in  the  whole  world.  How  highly  the  Psalter  vras 
vuued  subsequently  to  the  Reformation,  we  may  easily 
conceive  by  me  very  numerous  editions  of  it  which  were 
executed  in  the  infancy  of  printing,  and  by  the  number  of 
ooromentatora  who  have  undertaken  to  illustrate  its  sacred 
pages.  Carpaov,  who  wrote  a  century  ago,  enumerates  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  and  sixty ;  and  of  the  subseguent 


modem  expositon  of  this  book  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult 
to  procure  a  correct  account     "Th«  PajiTmft-"  aa  thAir  heat 


*The  Psalmsy*'  as  their  best 


I  Simon,  Hlatolre  Critlqae  du  Noov.  TeiL  ch.  wudU. 

•  D'ArTieiu'flTnveli  In  Arabfai  Uxe  Desert,  p.  62.  SngUah  trwubtion, 
1718.  12IDO.  .  _,        .« 

•  Calmet,  DlMertiOion  rar  Beb,  Commenteire,  torn.  hr.  pp.  zrl.— mfl. 
Hewlett  in  loe.  RoeenmSUer,  Scholia  in  Pnlmoa,  torn.  i.  pp.  Iix.--Uil.  Dr. 
John  Edwards,  on  the  Authority,  StTle,  and  Perfection  of  aoripture,  toL 
til  p.  373.  Jahn,  Introd.  ad  Vet.  FtBd.  n.  471.  Biel  and  Bchleoraer.  Lezl- 
eon  In  LXX.  voce  A*i»^«m*-  In  addition  to  the  observation  aheady 
offered,  it  may  be  stated  that  Professor  Wilson  has  announced  the  ioUow- 
Ing  incenioas  conieotiire  respecting  the  derivation  and  Import  of  the  word 
Selah :— The  root  of  the  wonl,  he  remarks,  appears  evidenUy  to  lie  in  the 
two  first  letters  ''O  which  aro  In  contraction  for  ^^0*  to  r<U»e,  to  exaltf 
to  magnify.  The  n  he  considers  as  an  abbreviation  for  rpl  i  >o  that  the 
word  rho  (aeLoa)  is  a  contracted  form  of  rV^'hOt  celebrate  ye  Jehovahf  or 
tsaU  Me  Lordf  vii.  In  soofs  of  praise  aceoropanied  with  maslcal  instru- 
nents,  and  Is  nearly  of  the  same  import  with  rr^ihhn,  \n  our  characters 
HalUluJah,  In  Oreek  letters ' Axa.iixov«i»,  that  io,  Praise  ye  the  Lord.  This 
conjecture  receives  stronc  confirmation  from  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth 
verse  of  Psalm  IxvilL  which  is  thus  translated,  Extot  him  that  rideth  upon 
the  heaiftno  by  the  name  jah.  It  is  hl«rhly  probable  that  the  meaninc  here 
assigned  to  Selah  Is  the  true  mie,  as  It  corresponds  to  the  dignilj  and  chief 
end  of  dsvoClonal  music,  in  which  the  sinsers  and  players  wore  firequenUy 
reminded  of  the  sacred  intendon  of  their  solemn  pnvera,  praises,  and 
adoratkm.  All  were  designed  to  mMnliy  the  name,  the  nature,  the  per- 
fections, ezeellencea,  and  works  of  Jehovah  the  only  true  God.  In  this 
sublime  exercise  the  church  on  earth  are  feUow-worsldppers,  In  perfect 
eoncord  wHh  the  church  In  heaven.  Bee  Rev.  xlx.  I— &  (Wilson's  Ele- 
Bients  of  Hebrew  Qnuunsr,  pp.  SIS,  816.  4th  edit.) 


intermeter  in  oor  ImgozfgB  has  remariced,  with  eqnaS  piety 
and  Deautj,^  ^  are  an  apitome  of  the  Bible,  adapted  fc  thi« 
purposes  of  devotion.  They  treat  oceasionally  of  the  crea- 
tion and  formation  oi  the  world ;  the  dispensations  of  Pro* 
Tidence,  and  the  eeonomT  of  grace ;  ihe  transactioBS  of  liie 
patriarohs ;  the  exodus  or  the  children  of  Isiael ;  their  joai^ 
ney  through  the  wilderness,  and  settlement  in  Canaan ;  ^if 
law,  prieiShood.  and  ritual ;  the  exploits  of  their  great  men, 
wrought  through  faith;  their  sins  and  eapttrities;  their  vfr- 
pentanoes  and  restorations ;  the  sufferings  and  Tictoiies  of 
David ;  the  peaceful  and  happy  reiffn  of  Solomon ;  the  ad* 
vent  of  Messiah,  with  its  efiects  ana  consequences ;  his  m* 
carnation,  birth,  life^  passion,  deatii,  resurreetioB,  asoensioa, 
kingdom,  and  priestnood ;  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit ;  die 
convereion  of  tne  nations ;  the  rejection  of  the  Jews ;  tfie 
establishment,  increase,  and  perpetuity  of  the  Chiistian 
chureh ;  the  end  of  the  world ;  the  general  judgment ;  the 
condemnation  of  the  wicked,  and  &e  final  tnaraph  of  Ae 
righteous  with  their  Lord  and  King.  These  are  the  subjects 
here  presented  to  our  meditations.  We  are  instraeted  how  to 
conceive  of  them  aright,  and  to  express  the  difierent  aflfee- 
tions,  which,  when  so  conceived  of,  they  must  excite  in  our 
minds.  They  are,  for  this  purpose,  adorned  with  the  figures, 
and  set  off  with  all  the  graces,  of  poetry;  the  poetry  itself 
is  designed  yet  farther  to  m  recommended  by  the  chaims  of 
musie,  thus  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God :  that  so  de« 
light  may  prepare  the  way  for  improvement,  and  pleasure 
b^me  the  handmaid  of  wisdom,  while  every  turboieBt  pan- 
sion  is  calmed  by  sacred  melody,  and  the  evil  spirit  is  still 
dispossessed  by  the  harp  of  the  son  of  Jesse.  Hiis  Mttle 
volume,  like  the  paradise  of  Eden,  affords  us  in  perfection, 
though  in  miniature,  everything  that  groweth  elsewhere, 
every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sieht,  and  good  for  food : 
and  above  all,  what  was  there  lost,  but  is  here  restored— lAe 
tree  of  life  in  the  nUdtt  of  the  garden.  That  which  we  read, 
as  matter  of  speculation,  in  the  other  Scriptnres,  is  reduced 
to  practice,  when  we  recite  it  in  the  Psalms ;  in  those,  re- 
pentance and  iaith  are  described,  but  in  these  they  are  acted : 
by  a  perusal  of  the  former,  we  learo  how  othen  served  God, 
but,  by  using  the  latter,  we  serve  him  ourselves.  '  What  is 
there  necessary  for  man  to  know,*  says  the  pious  and  judi- 
cious Hooker, '  which  the  psalms  are  not  able  to  teach  t  lliey 
are  to  beginnen  an  easy  and  familiar  introduction,  a  migh^ 
augmentation  of  all  virtue  and  knowledge  in  such  as  are 
entered  before,  a  strong  confirmation  to  the  most  perfect 
among  othere.  Heroi^  magnanimity,  exquisite  justice, 
grave  moderation,  exact .  ivisdom,  repentance  unfeigi^,  un- 
wearied patience,  the  mysteries  or  God,  the  sufierings  of 
Christ,  the  terrore  of  wrath,  the  comforts  of  graoe,  the 
works  of  Providence  over  this  world,  and  the  promised  joys 
of  that  world  which  is  to  come,  all  good  necessarily  to  be 
either  known,  or  done,  or  had,  this  one  celestial  fountain 
yieldeth.  Let  there  be  any  grief  or  disease  incident  unto 
the  soul  of  man,  any  wound  or  sickness  named,  for  which 
there  is  not,  in  this  treasure^iouse,  a  present  comfortable 
remedy  at  all  times  ready  to  be  found.'*  In  the  language  of 
this  divine  book,  therefore,  the  prayere  and  praises  oT  the 
chureh  have  been  offered  up  to  the  throne  of  grace,  from  age 
to  affe.  And  it  appeara  to  nave  been  the  manual  of  the  Son 
of  God,  in  the  days  of  his  flesh ;  who,  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  last  supper,  is  generally  supposed,  and  that  upon  good 
grounds,  to  have  sung  a  hymn  taken  from  it;'  who  pro- 
nounced, on  the  cross,  the  oeginning  of  the  twenty-second 
psalm,  *  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  V 
and  expired  with  a  part  of  the  thirty-first  psalm  in  hia 
mouth,  *  Into  thy  haiids  I  cmnmend  my  spirit,'  Thus  He, 
who  had  not  the  Spirit  by  measure,  in  wnorn  were  hidden 
all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  and  who  spake 
as  never  man  spake,  yet  chose  to  conclude  his  life,  to  solace 
himself  in  his  greatest  agony,  and  at  last  to  breathe  out  his 
soul,  in  the  psalmist's  form  of  words,  rather  than  his'own. 
No  tongue  of  man  or  angel,  as  Dr.  Hammond  jusdy  ob- 
serves, can  convey  a  hi^er  idea  of  any  book,  and  of  their 
felicity  who  use  it  ariffht?'' 

The  number  of  psalms,  which  are  ihroughoui  more  emi- 
nently and  directly  prophetical  of  the  Messiah,  is  indeed 
comparatively  smau :  but  the  passages  of  pttrtieiUar  psalms 
which  are  predictive  of  him  in  various  waya  are  very  nume- 

«  The  Iste  Bishop  Rome. 

•  Hooker,  Ecclesiast.  Pol.  book  v.  sect.  37. 

>  Mstthew  informs  ns,  chsp.  zzvi.  30.  thst  he  end  his  spostles  mmg  an 
kymn ;  end  the  hymn  nsuenv^sang  by  the  Jevrs,  upon  thst  ocesston,  was 
whst  thej  celled  ^'the  grest  RaUel,"  conslstinf  of  the  Psslms  fima  the 
czillth  to  the  cztlilth  inctnstve. 

« Bishop  Home  on  the  Pssbn%  voL  L  Prefliee,  pp.  t.^lv. 
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TOO*,  BO  part  of  the  Old  TestasMnt  beii^  cited  Ib  the  New 
eo  (irequeatlj  as  this  book.  That  those  pealma  which  were 
compoeed  by  David  hixnaelf  were  prophetic,  we  have  David's 
own  attthonty :  ^'  which,*'  Bishop  Horsley  remarks,  '« may 
be  allowed  to  overpower  a  host  or  modern  expositors.  For 
thus  Kinir  David,  at  the  cloee  of  his  life,  describee  hunself 
and  hie  sacred  songs :  David  the  son  of  Jesae  said^  and  the 
iMM  who  tiw«  raUeaup  on  A^A,  ike  amnnkdef  tie  God  of 
JbeoAi,  itnd  the  mveei  fiaimUt  of  Arael,  aaid^  Tm  Spirit  of 
Mwoak  spake  Ay  fne,  and  Ma  word  tvao  in  my  tongue,  {2  Sam. 
xziii.  1,  3.)  It  was  the  word,  therefore,  of  Jehovah's  Spi- 
rit which  was  uttered  by  David's  towie.  But,  it  should 
•eemt  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  would  not  be  wanting  to  enable 
a  mere  man  to  make  complaint  of  kis  oum  enenuesj  to  describe 
kis  oum  aufferinge  Just  as  he  felt  ihfm,  and  his  own  escapes 
hut  as  they  happened.  But  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  described. 
By  David's  utterance,  what  was  known  to  that  Smrit  only, 
wd  Uiat  Spirit  only  could  describe.  So  that,  if  David  be 
allowed  to  have  had  any  knowledge  of  the  true  subject  of 
his  own  compositions,  it  was  nothing  in  his  own  life,  but 
•omething  nut  into  his  mind  bv  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  and 
the  misapplication  of  the  Psalms  to  the  literal  David  has 
done  more  mischief  than  the  misapplication  of  any  other 
parts  of  the  Scriptures,  among  those  who  profess  the  belief 
of  the  Chrisliaii  religicm."! 

For  a  table  of  those  portions  of  the  Psalms  which  are 
atrieUy  prophetical  of  the  Messiah,  see  Vol.  1.  Part  I.  Ohap. 
KV.  Sect.  n.  i  1. 

X.  The  book  of  Psalms  being  oompoeed  in  Hebrew  verae, 
BiiiBt  generslly  be  studied  and  mvestigated  agreeably  to  the 
•tmetnre  of  Hebrew  poetrjr ;  but  in  addition  to  the  remarks 
already  offered  on  this  subject,'  there  axe  a  few  observations 
more  particularly  applicable  to  Uiese  songs  of  Sion,  which 
vrill  enable  the  reader  to  enter  more  faWj  into  their  force  and 
meaning. 

1.  IniotstigaU  the  Argument  sf  each  Psalm» 

Tills  is  MmeUiiMs  loUmaMd  In  tbe  prefixed  title :  bat  u  theee  iiwciip- 
tleos  are  not  always  genuine,  it  will  be  preferable,  in  every  case,  to  dedyce 
ttie  afffument  from  a  diUgent  and  atteoove  reading  of  the  psalm  Itself,  and 
then  (e  iNrm  oor  opinioa  eoneening  tbe  eorrectoess  of  tbe  title,  if  there 
beany. 

8,  With  this  view,  examine  the  Bistsricat  Origin  of  the 
Psalm,  ST  the  drcumstances  that  led  the  saered  poet  to  cesi- 
pose  it. 

Besides  investigatiDg  tbe  oecasioii  npoii  which  a  psalsa  was  wrkleii, 
much  advantage  and  assistance  may  be  derived  from  studying  the  psalms 
cknnologieaUjft  and  comparing  them  with  the  historical  bioolcs  of  the  Old 
Testament,  nsHlculariy  those  which  treat  of  the  Israelites  and  Jews,  from 
the  ofisn  or  their  monarchy  to  their  retnm  ftom  the  Aabylooisb  captivity. 
Of  the  oeneftt  that  may  be  obtained  from  such  a  comparison  of  the  two 
books  of  flamnel,  we  have  already  gtvenaome  striking  examples.* 

S.  Ascertain  'the  Author  of  the  Psalm, 

Tbl«  Is  flreqnently  Intimated  In  the  Inscriptions ;  but  as  these  are  not  al- 
ways to  be  depended  Qpoui  we  must  look  lor  other  saore  certain  criteria 
by  which  u>  ascertain  correetly  the  real  author  of  any  paalia.  Tt^  Matori' 
eal  circufiutaneeMt  which  are  very  frequently  as  well  as  clearly  indicated, 
and  the  oeelieof  character  impressed  on  the  composiUons  of  each  of  the 
iaspirea  poets,  will  enable  us  to  aecom|dtoh  this  very  important  object. 
Let  us  take,  ibr  Instance,  the  Psalms  of  David.  Not  only  does  he  aUude 
to  his  own  personal  ciTcumatances,  to  the  dangers  to  which  he  was  ex- 

Ced,  the  persecodons  he  endured,  the  wars  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
heiooQSsinsgaliAt  Ood,  and  tbe  sicnsl  blessings  confeired  npen  htm ; 
but  bis  psalms  are  further  stamped  with  a  peculiar  character  by  whlcli, 
if  it  be  carefully  attended  lo,  we  may  easily  diatinguish  him  rrom  every 
other  faispired  author  of  the  Psahos.  Hence  we  find  hhn  repeating  the 
same  words  and  ideas  aknost  perpetually  |  complaining  of  his  atUetions 
and  troubles ;  imploring  help  from  Ood  in  the  most  earnest  sunpl'  " 
professing  his  confidence  ip  Ood  In  the  strongest  manner ;  rejoicl 

answers  graciously  vouchsafed  '    "* --.-.^— -. 

his  gratitude  for  all  the  blesaii  ^ 

ardent  language  doea  he  express 

tnarv  of  Ood,  and  join  with  the  i 

Witn  what  animation  does  be  describe  the  solemn  pom] 

ark  was  conducted  k>  Jerusalem!  Ac     ^' 

the  moat  pleasins  and  tender. 

The  style  of  IHivId  has  been  tmMated  by  the  other  psalmlsis,  who  have 
borrowed  and  taicorporated  many  of  his  ekpresshms  and  Images  In  their 
odes}  but  these  imitations  may  easily  be  distinguished  from  their  arche* 
tvpe,  by  the  absence  of  that  elegance  apd  force  which  always  characterize 
tbe  productions  of  an  original  author. 

4.  Attend  to  the  Structure  of  the  Psalms, 

The  Paahns,  behig  principally  deaigned  for  tbe  national  worship  of  the 
Japs,  are  adapted  to  choral  singing;  attentioiL  therefore,  to  the  choral 
structure  of  tnese  compositions  will  enable  us  better  to  enter  into  their 
■pirit  end  mesnlnfl.«  Dr.  Good  has  happily  succeeded  In  showing  the 
enonl  d|visk»ns  of  msny  of  these  sacred  poemsy  tn  his  version  ^  the 


^-^-  ^ looginf 

of  Ood,  and  join  with  the  multitude  of  those  who  kept  hol; 

—■^  '     ' — "  ~  ^    "  "^     " ""^    the  solemn  pomp  with  whic 

Of  all  the  sacred  poets,  David  Is 


kept  holyday  I 
rith  which  the 


t  Bishop  Horsley's  Psalms,  vol  I.  p.  xiv.  Oalmet  has  a  very  fine  p 
■age  on  tne  scope  of  the  book  of  Psaima,  as  pointing  to  the  Mesaiah ;  it  ia 
too  fcmg  to  cite,  and  would  be  impaired  by  abridgment.  See  his  Opuunen 
^^"^L^'  P^-  ^^^'J^^  Dlssertatfonib  tom.  if.  pp.  197—199. 

•  See  p.  IQOi  of  this  volume. 

a  Baasr,  Bnrm.  Saer.  pp.  399—891. 


XL  We  shall  conclDde  this  seetbn,  the  iiq^oitaiice  of 

whose  subject  must  apolog^ae  for  its  apparently  disprcnxnlioii' 
ate  lengtht  with  the  following  common  but  very  useful 

TABLI   or  THK  PSALMa* 

elaseed  aeoording  to  their  several  snbjeets,  and  adapted  to  the 
porpoees  of  prirate  derotion. 


I,  Praters, 


1.  Players  for  pardoa  of  sin.  PsaL  vi.  xxv.  «xvlU.  ft  czxk.    Paalas 

ytedpenitenlial,  vi.  xxii.  xxxviii.  U.  cii.  cxxx.  cxilii. 

2:  PnverB,  composed  when  the  Psalmist  was  deprived  of  an  oppor- 


Styled 


tnatty  of  the  public  exercise  of  religion,  PssL  xlii.  xliii.  Ixiii.  Ixxxiv. 

3.  Prayers,  ki  which  the  Psalnist  seem*  extreme^  dejected,  though  net 
totally  deprived  of  conaolatkm,  under  his  afilietions,  PaaL  xlii.  xviTlxt*. 
Ixxvir.  Ixxxvlil.  cxivil. 

C  Prayers,  in  whfch-the  Psalmist  asks  help  of  €3od,  ki  oonsideration  of 
his  own  inlegf  ity,  aad  the  uprighlness  of  hia  cause,  Psa).  viL  xvik  zxtL 

XXXV. 

9.  Prayers,  expressing  the  firmeat  trust  and  confidante  In  Ood  under 
aflUetiona,  Psal.  lii.  xvi.  xxvU.  xxxi.  Hv.  hrl.  hii.  Ixi.  Ixii.  ixxi.  Ixxxri 

6.  Prayers,  compossd  when  tbe  people  of  Ood  were  under  afiMction  or 
persecution,  PsaL  xliv.  Ix.  Uxiv.  Ixiox.  Ixxx.  Ux«iiL  buuOx.  Jiciv.  ctk 
cxxiii,  cxxxvii. 

7.  Tlie  following  are  Hkewise  prayers  in  time  of  trouble  and  afiHclfoiL 
P«aL  Iv.  T.  xi.  xxviii.  xll.  Iv.  lix-  Uiv.  Ixx.  cix.  cxx.  oxL  cxh.  cxilii. 

8.  Prayers  o/  kuercession,  Psal.  xx.  IxvtL  cxxU.  cxxxiL  cxliv. 

n.  Psahme  ef  Thanksgiving* 

1,  Thanksgivings  for  mercies  vouchsafed  to  particular  petsons.  PsaL  hu 
xviiL  xxIL  XXX.  xxxiv.  xL  Ixxv.  ciiL  cviil.  cxvi.  cxviii.  cxxxviii.  cxliv. 

2.  Thankflgivings  for  merclea  vouchsafed  to  the  Israelites  In  generaL 
Pssl.  xlvi.  xlviii.  bcv.  Ixvl.  IxvHi.  Uvl.  Ixxxi.  Ixxxv.  xovitt.  ev.  cxxiv.  cxzvL 
cxxlJi.  cxxxv.  cxxxri.  cxlix. 

IIL  Pst^mu  of  Praise  and  Adsrationt  di^laying  the  Attri- 
butes  of  Ood, 

1.  Oeneral  aoknowledgments  ef  God's  goodness  and  mercy,  and  pi^. 
tloularly  his  care  and  protection  of  good  men,  PsaL  xziii.  xxiv.  JuacvL  acL 
c.  eUi.  evil,  cxvii.  qxxI.  cxlv.  cxlvi. 

Z  PaaUns  displaying  the  power,  majesty,  glory,  and  other  attributes  of 
the  Divine  Being,  PsaL  viii.  xix.  xxiv.  xxtx.  xzsiil.  xlvIL  1.  Ixv.  Ixri.  Ixxvi. 
Usvii.  xciii.  xov.  xevi.  xcviL  xcix.  civ.  cJd.  cxiii.  cxhr.  cxv.  cxxxlv.  emir. 
cxlvU.  cxlviiL  cL 

IV.  Instructive  Psalms, 

1.  The  diflbrsnt  charaetera  of  good  and  bad  men,^-eM  happtness  of  the 
one,  snd  the  misery  of  the  other,— are  represented  In  the  foUowins 
paahns :— 1.  v.  vii.  ix.  x.  3(1.  x;ii.  xiv.  xv.  xvii.  xxiv.  xxv.  xxxii.  xxxiv.  xxxvt, 
xxxviL  L  111.  Uil.  IvilL  IxxU.  Ixzv.  Ixxxiv.  xel.  xoii.  iKlv.  cxlL  oxix.  cxvi.  exzv. 
cxxvil.  cxxvtii.  cxxxiii. 

2.  The  excellence  of  Ood*s  laws,  Pssl.  xix.  cxiz. 
8.  nM  vanity  of  human  life,  Psal.  xxxix.  xUx.  ae. 
i.  Advke  to  magistrates,  Pssl.  Ixxxii.  ci. 

&  The  rirtue  or  humility,  PsaL  cxxxL 

y.  Psalms  more  eminently  and  directly  PropheticaL 
PnLU.  xvL  xxiL  xL  xhr.lxriiL  Ixxii.  IxxxviL  cx.cxvitt. 

VI.  Ostorical  Psalms, 
PnL  IxzvUL  6T.  eri. 


SECTION  m. 

CMSBS  BOOK  OF  PROVERBS. 

L  Title,  author,  and  canonical  authority.-^lL  Scope, — ^IH. 
Synopsis  of  its  contents, — TV.  Observations  on  its  style^ 
use,  and  importance, 

I,  Tbe  book  of  Proverbs'  has  always  been  ascribed  to 
Solomon,  whose  name  it  bears,  though,  from  the  frequent 
repetition  of  the  same  sentences,  as  well  as  from  some  vari* 
ations  in  style  which  have  been  discovered,  doubts  have  beeq 
entertained  whether  he  really  was  the  author  of  every  maxim 
it  comprises.  *'  Tbe  latter  part  of  it,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  twenty-fifth  chapter,  forming  evidently  an  appendix,  waa 
collected  after  his  death,  and  added  to  what  appears  to  have 
been  more  immediately  arranged  by  himself.''^  The  proverbs 
in  the  thirtieth  chapter  are  expressly  called  The  words  of 
Agur  the  son  ofJakek ;  and  the  thirty-first  chapter  is  entitled 
'lie  words  ofking  Lemuel,  It  seems  certain  that  tlie  coUectioD 
called  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  was  arranged  In  the  ordet 
in  which  we  now  have  it  by  different  hands ;  but  it  is  not 
therefore  to  be  concluded  that  they  are  not  the  productions 
of  Solomon,  who,  we  are  informed,  spoke'  no  less  than  three 
thousand  proverbs.  (1  Kings  iv.  32.)  As  it  is  nowhere  said 
that  Solomon  himself  mule  a  collection  of  proverbs  and 

•  On  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  Hebrew  Proverbs,  see  Vol  I.  Part  n. 
Chapter  1.  Section  VI. 

•  Extract  from  Dr.  Mason  Good's  unpublished  translation  of  the  Booli 
of  Proverbs,  fa)  Prof.  Oreftory'sMemotra  of  his  life,  p.  289. 

«  tt  is  not  said  that  these  proverbs  were  written  composttitm^  but  sim* 
ply  that  Solomon  spake  them.  Hence  Mr.  Holden  thinks  it  not  Improbable 
that  the  Hebrew  monarch  spoke  them  in  aasemblies  cdlected  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  hesiijif  him  discdurae.  Attempt  to  Illustrate  the  Book  of  S^da 
slasles,  p.  iHv. 
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sentences,  the  general  opinion  is,  that  several  persons  made 
a  collection  ol  them,  perhaps  as  they  were  uttered  by  him. 
Hezekikh,  among  others,  as  mentioned  in  the  twenty-fifth 
chapter :  Agur,  Isaiah,  and  Ezra  might  have  done  the  same. 
The  Jewish  writera  affirm  that  Solomon  wrote  the  Canticles, 
or  song  bearing  his  name,  in  his  youth,  the  Proverbs  in  his 
rii»er  yeare,  and  Ecclesiastes  in  his  old  age. 

Michaelis  has  observed,  that  the  book  of  Proverbs  is 
frequently  cited  by  the  apostles,  who  considered  it  as  a  trea- 
sure of  revealed  morality,  whence  Christians  were  to  derive 
their  rules  of  conduct ;  and  the  canonical  authority  of  no 
book  of  the  Old  Testament  is  so  well  ratified  by  the  evidence 
of  quotations  as  that  of  the  Proverbs  :>  whence  he  justly 
infere  that  every  commentator  on  the  Greek  Testament  ought 
to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Septuagint  veraion  of 
the  book  of  Proverbs,  and  that  every  Christian  divine  should 
consider  it  as  the  chief  source  of  scriptural  morality .> 

n.  The  Scope  of  this  book  is, «'  to  instruct  men  in  the 
deepest  mysteries  of  true  wisdom  and  underatanding,  the 
height  and  perfection  of  which  is,  the  true  knowledge  of  the 
divine  will,  and  the  sincere  fear  of  the  Lord.  (Prov.  i.  2 — ^7. 
ix.  10.)"'  To  this  end,  the  book  is  filled  with  the  choicest 
sententious  aphorisms,  infinitely  surpassing  all  the  ethical 
sayings  of  the  ancient  safes,  and  comprising  in  themselves 
distinct  doctrines,  duties.  Sec.  of  piety  towards  God,  of  equity 
and  benevolence  towards  man,  and  of  sobriety  and  temper- 
ance; together  with  precepts  for  the  rieht  education  of 
children^  and  for  the  relative  situations  of  subjects,  magis- 
trates, and  sovereigns. 

IIL  The  book  of  Proverbs  is  divided  by  Moldenhawerand 
Heidegger  (whose  arrangement  was  followed  in  the  former 
editions  of  this  work^  into  five  parts :  but  the  late  Dr.  John 
Mason  Good  has  divided  it  into  four  distinct  books  or  parts, 
**  each  of  which,"  he  observes,  "  is  distinguished  both  by  an 
obvious  introduction  and  a  change  of  style  and  manner, 
though  its  real  method  and  arrangement  seem,  hitherto,  to 
have  escaped  the  attention  of  our  commentatore  and  interpre- 
ters."* 
Part  I.  7%«  Proem  or  Exordium,  (ch.  i.^— ix.) 

In  this  part  hesTenly  wisdom  and  the  true  knowledge  of  GSod 
are  set  'forth  with  great  copiouaneas  and  variety  of  expreasion, 
as  the  only  aouroe  and  foundation  of  true  virtue  and  happi- 
ness. **  It  ia  chiefly  confined  to  the  conduct  of  juv^neaoence 
or  early  life,  before  a  permanent  condition  ia  made  choice  of. . . . 
All  the  most  formidable  dangers  to  which  this  aeaaon  of  life  ia 
expoeed,  and  the  aina  which  moat  eaaily  beset  it,  are  painted 
with  the  hand  of  a  maater.  And,  whilat  the  progreaa  and  iaauea 
of  vice  are  exhibited  under  a  variety  of  the  moat  striking  de- 
lineattona  and  metaphors  in  their  utmoat  deformity  and  horror, 
all  the  beautiea  of  language,  and  all  the  force  of  eloquence,  are 
poured  forth  in  the  diversified  form  of  earneat  expoatulation,  in- 
ainuating  tendemeaa,  captivating  argument,  pictureaque  deacrip- 
tion,  daring  peraonification,  and  aublime  tdlegory,  to  win  the 
ingenuoua  youth  to  virtue  and  piety,  and  to  fix  him  in  the  ateady 
pursuit  of  hia  dutiea  towards  God  and  towards  man.  Virtue  ia 
pronounced  in  the  very  outaet  to  be  eaaential  wisdom ;  and  vice 
or  wickedneaa,  eaaential  folly:  and  the  peraonificationa,  thus 
forcibly  atnick  out  at  the  opening  of  the  work,  are  continued  to 
its  dcae.  The  only  wiae  man,  therefore,  ia  declared  to  be  the 
truly  good  and  virtuoua,  or  he  that  feara  God  and  reverenoea  hia 
law :  whilst  the  man  of  vice  or  wickednesa  ia  a  fool,  a  dolt,  an 
infiitnated  aot,  a  atubbom,  firowaid,  or  perverae  wretch,  and  an 
abomination  to  Jehovah."^  Thia  portion  of  the  book  of  Pro- 
verbs, says  Bishop  Lowth,  ia  varied,  elegant,  aublime,  and  truly 

<  Mlchaella*s  IntrodacUon  to  the  New  Teatament,  vol  1.  pp.  207,  908. 

•  The  following  table  of  the  quolationa  from  the  book  of  Proverbs  In 
the  New  Teatament  is  given  from  Moldenhawer  (iQtroductio  in  Libroa 
Canonicoa  Vet  et  Nov.  TesL  p.  93.)  and  from  Carpsov  Introductio  ab 
libros  Canonicos  Vet  Test  p.  181. 

Prov.  1. 16.       -       •       •    cited  in  Rom.  ill.  10. 16. 

Frov.  Hl.7. Rom.  Jdl.  16. 

Prov.  iU.  11, 12.        •       -       •       -  Heb.  zii.  6, 6.  Rev.  iiL  19. 

Prov.  ili.  31. James  iv.  6. 

Prov.  X.  aril. 1  Pet  iv.  8. 

Prov.  xi.  31. IPctlv.  18. 

Prov.  xvii.  13. Rom.  xil.  17. 1  Theaa.  v.  15. 1  Pet  iU.  9. 

Prov.  zvii.  27,        ....  James  i.  19. 

Prov.  XI.  9.      -       -        •       •       -  1  John  I.  S. 

Prov.  XX.  20. Blatt  zv.  4.  Mark  vli.  10. 

Prov.  XX.  22. Rom.  si.  17. 

Prov.  XXV.  21.       •       -       -       -  Rom.  xil.  20. 

Piov.  xxvlll 2PetU.  22. 

•  Roberts's  Clavls  BibVorum,  p.  600. 

«  Dissenatlon  on  the  Book  of  Proverbs^  in  Professor  Gregory's  Memoirs 
of  Dr.  Good,  p.  292.  ^ 

•  Dissertation  on  the  Book  of  Proverbs^  In  Profeaaor  Oregory'a  Me- 
WMtn  of  Dr.  Good,  p.  291. 


poetical :  the  order  of  the  aubject  ia,  in  general,  excellently  pre- 
aerved,  and  the  paita  are  very  aptly  connected.  It  ia  embellidied 
with  many  beautiful  deacriptiona  and  peraonificationa :  the  dio- 
tion  ia  poliahed,  and  abounda  with  ail  the  omamenta  of  poetry, 
ao  that  it  acarcely  yielda  in  elegance  and  splendour  to  any  of 
the  Sacred  Writmga.* 

Part  II.  To  whick  is  prefixed  the  Title  of  "  77i£  Proverbs 
ofSolomoriy^^  comprises  short  sententious  Declarations  for  the. 
Use  of  persons  toho  have  advanced  from  Youth  to  Manhood* 
(ch.  X. — ^xxii.  16.) 

These  sententious  declarations  are  generally  unconnected, 
although  aometimea  a  connection  with  the  preceding  aentence 
may  be  discovered.  They  treat  on  the  various  duties  of  man 
towarda  God,  and  towarda  his  fellow-men  in  every  atation  of 
life.  **  The  great  object  in  each  of  the  proverba  or  axioms  of  the 
preaent  part  ia,  to  enforce  a  moral  principle  in  worda  ao  few,  thai 
they  mi^  be  eaaily  learnt,  and  ao  curioualy  aelected  and  arranged, 
that  they  may  strike  and  fix  the  attention  instantaneously :  whilst 
to  prevent  the  mind  from  becoming  fatigued  by  a  long  aeries  of 
detached  aentencea,  they  are  perpetually  diversified  by  the  most 
playful  changea  of  style  and  figure."' 

Part  III.  Contains  a  iGsedlaneous  CoUeetion  of  Proverbs^ 
prindpaUy  relating  to  rich  Men  and  Nobles,  (ch.  xzii.  17. 
— ^xxiv.) 

Part  IY  .  ^*  /»  a  Posthumous  Appendix,  consisting  of  various 
Parabolic  Compositions,^  written  and  communicalea  by  Solo- 
mon on  different  Occasions,  but  never  published  by  himself 
in  an  arranged  Form!  yet  altogether  worthy  of  the  Place 
they  hM  in  the  Sacred  &ripturesj*^6  (ch.  xxy. — ^xxzi.) 

8xct.  1.  Compriaea  a  collection  of  Solomon'a  Proverba,  which 
(as  the  title  ahowa,  xrv.  1.)  was  made  by  the  learned  under 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  (xxv. — ^xxix.)  The  proverba  in  thia 
aection  are  unconnected,  and  aome  if  them  are  repetitions 
of  the  moral  aphorisms  which  are  delivered  in  the  former 
part  of  the  book. 

SxcT.  S.  Is  compoaed  of  the  ethical  precepts  delivered  by 
<<  Agur  the  son  of  Jakeh"  to  hia  frienda  Ithiel  and  Ucal. 

That  Agur,  Jakeh,  Ithiel,  and  Ucal,  are  proper  namea,  admita 
of  no  contradiction,  though  it  ia  impoaaible  at  thia  diatsnce  of 
time  to  ascertain  who  they  were.  Jerome  miatook  the  proper 
name  Agur  for  an  appellative,  and  in  the  Latin  Vulgate  has 
translated  the  expreaaion  thus,  without  any  meaning : — **  Verba 
Congregantis,  filii  Vomentis,'*  which,  in  the  Anglo-Romish  ver-. 
aion  from  the  Vulgate,  ia  with  equal  unintelligibility  rendered, 
"  The  Worda  of  Gatherer,  the  aon  of  Vomiter."  Some  critics 
are  of  opinion,  that,  by  Jakeh,  David  is  meant,  and  by  Ag^ur, 
Solomon ;  and  aome  fimciful  expoeiiora  think  that  Ithiel  and  Ucal 
mean  Christ :  but  theae  hypothesea  are  examined  and  refuted  by 
Mr.  Holden.^  The  aame  cloae  obaervation  of  nature,  and  aen- 
tentioua  form,  which  characterize  the  precepta  of  Solomon,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  proverba  of  Agur,  whose  admirable  prayer 
(xxx.  7 — 9.)  will  ever  be  juatly  admired  for  its  piety,  and  for 
the  contented  spirit  which  it  breathes.  It  exactly  correaponds 
with  the  petition  in  the  Lord'a  Prayer — Give  us  this  day  rer 
tf^v  Mfuimrvf  vneuamy — not  our  daily  bread, — but  bread  or  food 
suficient  fir  «*.w 

SxcT.  8.  Containa  the  admonitiona  given  to  King  Lemuel'*  by 
hia  mother  a  queen,  when  he  waa  in  the  flower  of  youdb 
and  high  expectation.  (zxxL) 

Theae  admonitory  veraea  **  are  ah  inimitable  production,  aa 
well  in  respect  to  their  actual  materiala,  as  the  delicacy  with  which 
they  are  aelected.  Instead  of  attempting  to  lay  down  rulea  con- 
cerning mattera  of  state  and  political  government,  the  illustrious 
writer  confines  herself,  with  the  nicest  and 'most  b&coming  art,  to 
a  recommendation  of  the  gentler  virtues  of  temperance,  benevo- 
lence, and  mercy ;  and  a  minute  and  unparallded  delineation  of 
the  female  character,  which  might  bid  fairest  to  promote  the  hap- 
piness of  her  son  in  connubial  life.  The  description,  though 
strictly  in  consonance  with  the  domestic  economy  of  the  highest 
sphere  of  life,  in  the  early  period  referred  to,  and  especially  in 
the  East,  is  of  imiveisal  application,  and  cannot  be  atudied  too 


p.  296.     In  pp.  299-^03. 

Dr.  G.  has  admirmlAy  elucidated  the  beaotilUlchang m  of  "tyle  in  the  third 


•  Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  by  Dr.  Oregorv,  v<^.  p.  164. 
V  Profeseor  Gregory's  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Ooo<j^ 
r.  Q.  has  admirwly  elncidaU  ' ""    "^        '*  *   " 

put  of  the  book  of  Proverbs. 

•  Ibid.  p.  306. 

•  TrsnaUtion  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  pp.  xvil.^xxv.  366,  367. 
>•  Ibid.  p.  372. 

»  Some  critics  have  conjectured  that  Lemuel  Is  another  name  Ibr  Solo- 
mon ;  but  this  hypothesis  is  sstis&ctoriiy  refuted  by  Mr.  Holden,  hi  his 
AUempt  towards  an  Improved  Trsnshulon  of  the  Book  of  Provsrb%  "  Pre- 
liminary Diaaartacion,*'^pp.  xvill.~xxv. 
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closely."!  In  the  exqmste  deecriptioa  of  a  Tirtnoiu  woman, 
in  xxxi.  10 — 31.,  the  initial  letters  of  the  verses  follow  the  order 
of  the  Hebrew  alphabet 

IV.  The  Proverbs  of  Solomon  hold  a  conspicuous  rank 
amon?  the  metrical  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Not  only 
are  they  admirably  adapted  to  convey  instruction  by  the 
treasures  of  practical  wisdom  which  tney  open  to  us,  but 
they  also  afford  us  a  noble  specimen  of  the  didactic  poetry 
of  the  Hebrews,  the  nature  of  which  they  enable  us  to  un- 
derstand by  means  of  the  antithetic  parallels  with  which  they 
abound.'  Much,  indeed,  of  the  elegance,  acuteness,  and 
force,  which  are  discernible  in  Solomon^s  wise  sayings,  is 
derived  from  the  antithetic  form,  the  opposition  of  diction 
and  sentiment  Hence  a  careful  attention  to  the  parallelism 
of  members  (which  topic  has  already  been  largely  discussed 
in  the  first  volume  of  this  work)  will  contribute  to  remove 
that  obscuriW  in  which  some  of  the  proverbs  appear  to  be 
involTed.  Sometimes,  also,  one  member  or  part  of  a  pro- 
verb must  be  supplied  from  the  other ;  or,  as  Glassius  nas 
expressed  it  in  otner  words,  sometimes  one  thing  is  expressed 
in  one  member,  and  another  in  the  other,  and  yet  both  are  to 
be  understood  in  both  members.  Thus,  in  Frov.  x.  14.  we 
read, 

Wise  men  lay  tip  knowledge : 

But  the  mouth  of  the  foolish  is  near  deatnictioa. 

The  meaning  of  which  is,  that  wise  men  communicate,  for 
the  benefit  of  others,  the  wisdom  they  have  acquired  and 
preserved ;  while  fools,  being  destitute  of  that  knowledge, 
soon  exhaust  their  scanty  stock,  and  utter  not  merely  useless 
bat  even  injurious  things.    Agslin, 

A  wise  son  maketh  a  glad  fibber : 

But  a  foolish  son  is  the  heaviness  of  his  mother. 

Prov.  T.  1. 

Both  the  father  and  mother  are  to  be  nnderstood  in  the  two 
members  of  this  passage,  although  in  the  first  the  father  only 
is  noticed,  and  in  the  second  the  mother  only  is  mentioned. 
Lastly,  many  things  which  are  snoken  generally,  are  to  be 
restrained  to  particular  individuals  and  circumstances:  as, 
however,  this  rule  has  already  been  illustrated  at  length,  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  multiply  additional  examples.'  The 
author,  with  much  pleasure,  re^rs  his  readers  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Holden^s  **  Attempt  towards  an  Improved  Translation  of 
the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,"  with  Notes,  as  the  best  critical 
help  to  an  exact  understanding  of  this  fine  compendium  of 
ethics  that  is  extant  in  the  English  language. 


SECTION  IV. 

ON  THC   BOOK  OF  BCCLESIASTB8. 

I.  Title,  author^  and  canonical  authority, — ^11.  Scope  and 
tynoptit, — ^m.  Oboervationo. 

I.  The  title  of  this  book  in  our  Bibles  is  derived  from  the 
Septuagint  version,  EKKAH2TA2TH2  signifying  a  preacher^ 
or  one  who  harangues  a  public  congregation.  In  Hebrew 
it  is  termed,  from  the  initial  word  rbra  (xoHeLffTB),  ''  the 
Preacher ;"  by  whom  may  be  intended,  either  the  person 
assembling  the  people,  or  he  who  addresses  them  when 
convened.  Althougti  this  book  does  not  bear  the  name  of 
Solomon,  it  is  evident  from  several  passages  that  he  was  the 
author  of  it  Compare  ch.  i.  12.  16.  ii.  £—9.  and  xii.  9, 10. 
The  celebrated  Rabbi  Kimchi,  however,  ascribes  it  to  the 
prophet  Isaiah;  and  the  Talmudical  writers  to  Hezekiah. 
Grotius,  from  some  foreign  expressions  which  he  thinks  are 
diacoverable  in  it,  conceives  that  it  was  composed  by  order 
of  Zerubbabel  for  his  son  Abihud ;  Jahn,  after  some  later 
German  critics,  for  the  same  reason,  thinks  it  was  written 
after  the  Babylonish  captivity ;  and  Zirkel  imagines  that  it 
was  composed  about  the  time  of  Anttochus  Epiphanes,  from 
some  traces  of  the  notions  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees 
which  he  conceives  he  has  discovered  in  this  book,  and 
against  which  he  supposes  it  to  be  directed.^  But  it  is  not 
lucely  that  those  Jewish  sects  would  permit  a  work  levelled 

<  Dr.  Good's  Dissertation  on  the  Book  of  Proverbs^  In  Dr.  Gregory's 
Memoirs  of  bin  Life,  d  306. 

•  On  the  Nature  oi  the  Scripture  Proverbs,  see  Vol.  I.  Part  IL  Bookll. 
Chap.  I.  Sect.  VI. 

•  See  VoL  I.  Part  XL  Boole  II.  Chap.  VI.  Sect.  I. 

«  The  opinion  of  these  and  of  other  writers  are  satisfactorily  refuted  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Holden,  in  bis  «  AUempt  to  lUustrate  the  Boole  of  Ecclesiss- 
tcs."    (8to.  London,  1822.)  PrcUminsry  Discourse,  pp.  vv— zxviiL 


against  themselves  to  be  inserted  in  the  sacred  canon ;  and 
with  regard  to  the  foreign  expressions  alleged  by  Grotius 
(supposing  all  of  them  to  be  really  foreign  expressions, 
which,  however,  is  not  the  case),^  their  appearance  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  of  Solomon's  having  in- 
dulged in  sinful  intercourse  **  with  strange  women'*' (1  lungB 
xi.  1,  2.),  whose  language  he  probably  acquired. 

The  beautiful  descripUons  which  this  book  contains  of  the 
phenomena  in  the  natural  world^  and  their  causes,  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  (as  the  late  Bishop  Horsley  thought),* 
and  of  the  economy  of  the  human  frame,  all  show  it  to  be 
the  work  of  a  philosopher.  It  is  senerally  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  Solomon  in  his  old  age,  after  he  had  repented 
of  his  sinful  nractices,  and  when,  having  seen  and  observed 
much,  as  well  as  having  enjoyed  every  thing  that  he  could 
wish,  he  was  fully  convinced  of  the  vanity  of  every  thing 
except  piety  towards  God.  The  Rabbinical  writers  inform  us, 
and  their  account  is  corroborated  by  Jerome,  that  the  Jews, 
who,  after  the  captivity,  collected  the  Inspired  Writings  into 
the  canon,  at  first  refused  to  admit  this  book  into  the  sacred 
code,  in  consequence  of  some  heresies  and  contradictions, 
which,  from  inattention  to  the  author's  scope  and  design, 
they  imagined  to  exist  in  it.  But,  after  considering  the  ex- 
pressions it  contains  towards  the  close,  relative  to  the  fear 
of  God  and  the  observation  of  his  laws,  they  concluded  to 
receive  it ;  and  its  canonical  authority  has  been  recognised 
ever  since.  There  can,  indeed,  be  no  doubt  of  its  title  to 
admission:  Solomon  was  eminently  distinguished  by  the 
illumination  of  the  divine  Spirit,  and  had  even  twice  wit- 
neeeed  the  divine  presence.  (1  Kings  iii.  6.  ix.  2.  xi.  9.) 
The  tendency  of  the  book  is  excellent  when  rightly  under 
stood ;  and  Solomon  speaks  in  it  with  great  clearness  of  the 
revealed  truths  of  a  future  life  and  of  a  future  judgment.' 

Bishop  Lowth  has  classed  this  book  among  the  didactic 
poetry  of  the  Hebrews :  but  Mr.  Des  YoeuxB  considers  it  as 
a  philosophical  discourse  written  in  a  rhetorical  style,  and 
interspersed  with  verses,  which  are  introduced  as  occasion 
served ;  whence  it  obtained  a  place  among  Ae  poetical  books. 
To  this  opinion  Bishop  Lowth  subsequently  declared  his 
assent. 

U.  The  Scope  of  this  book  is  explicitly  announced  in  ch. 
i.  2.  and  xiii.  13.,  viz.  to  demonstrate  the  vanity  of  all  earthly 
objects,  and  to  draw  off  men  from  the  pursuit  of  them,  as  an 
apparent  ^ood,  to  the  fear  of  God,  and  communion  with  him, 
as  to  the  highest  and  only  permanent  good  in  this  life,  and 
to  show  that  men  must  seek  for  happiness  beyond  the  grave. 
We  may  therefore  consider  it  as  an  inquiry  into  that  most 
important  and  disputed  question, — What  is  the  Sovereign 
Gwd  of  man, — ^that  which  is  ultimately  good,  and  which  in 
all  its  bearings  and  relations  is  conducive  to  the  best  inte- 
rests of  man?  What  is  tlwi  good  for  the  eons  ofmen^  which 
they  should  do  under  the  heeSen  aU  the  days  of  their  lift  9 
(ii.  3.")  *'  This  is  the  object  of  the  preacher^s  inquiry ;  and, 
after  discussing  various  erroneous  opinions,  he  finally  deter- 
n^nes  that  it  consists  in  Truie  Wisdom.  The  scope  of  the 
whole  argument,  therefore,  is  the  praise  and  recommendation 
of  WisDo.M,  as  the  supreme  good  to  creatures  responsible  for 
their  actions.  In  this  wisdom  is  not  included  a  single  par- 
ticle of  that  which  is  worldly  and  carnal,  so  frequently  pos- 
sessed by  men  addicted  to  vice,  the  minions  of  avarice,  and 
the  slaves  of  their  passions ;  but  that  which  is  from  above, 
that  which  is  holy,  spiritual,  and  undefUed,  and  which,  in 
the  writings  of  Solomon,  is  but  another  word  for  Religion. 
Guided  by  this  clue»  we  can  easily  traverse  the  intncate 

•  Of  the  four  words  which  Grotios  asserts  to  be  forei/^n,  viz.  "l^D  (sir)  s 
XHORN,  EccL  vii.  6.  rU^3M  (abjonob)  dtoire,  jeU.  &,  ITI)  (posnaR)  to  inttt' 
prety  Tiii.  1.,  and  TDM  (ouMatz)  a  pit^  z.  8.,— two  only  can  at  all  be  con- 
sidered as  beloneingto  his  azfument ;  for  the  firat  occurs  in  Ezod.  xvi.  3. 
and  2  Kings  iv.  39.  (Heb.),  and  the  second  may  be  derived  from  the  He- 
brew root  n3K  (ABOH)  to  wish :  and  although  the  last  two  are  at  present 
only  to  be  found  in  the  Chaldee,  it  does  not  therefore  necessarily  follow 
that  they  are  not  Hebrew,  for  how  many  other  words  are  there  in  the  He- 
brew language,  the  roots  of  which  are  now  only  lo  be  found  in  the  kindred 
Arabic  or  Chaldee  dialect  1  And  if  they  shall  be  deemed  genuine  Hebrew 
words,  there  surely  is  no  reason  why  the  last  two  words  al}ove  cited  should 
not  equally  be  true  and  proper  Hebrew.  It  is  indeed  wonderful,  as  Wit* 
sius  has  long  ago  remarKeo,  to  observe  of  what  trifling  pretexts  learned 
men  sometimes  avail  themselves,  in  order  to  support  paradoxes.  (Witsiii 
Miscellanea  Sacra,  lib.  i.  p.  227.  Alher,  Interpretatio  Scripture,  tom.  viii. 
p.  189.)  But  the  jphilological  speculations  of  Orotius  are  surpassed  by 
those  of  the  late  Professor  Eicnhom,  which  are  satisfactoritv  refuted  by 
Mr.  Holden  in  his  translation  of  Eccleslastes,  PreL  Diss.  p.  xiii. 

•  Bp.  Horsley's  Sermons,  vol.  iii- pp.  189,  190.  Mr.  Holden  has  refuted 
this  hypothesii^  Ecclesiasles,  pp.  lA  174. 

f  Carpsov,  Introd.  ad  Libros  Yet  Test,  part  ii.  p.  222.  Bp.  Gray's  Key, 
p.  292. 

•  In  his  "  Phnosophtcal  sod  Critical  Essay  on  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,' 
4to.  London,  1760. 
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windinfB  and  masra  in  which  no  many  commentatom  upon 
tiie  Ecelesiastes  have  been  lost  and  bewildemd.  By  keep- 
ing steadily  in  view  the  preacher*8  object,  to  eulogize 
Heavenly  Wisdom,  the  whole  admits  of  an  easy  and  natuial 
interpretation;  light  is  diffused  around  its  obscurities;  con- 
nection is  discovered  in  that  which  was  before  disjointed ; 
the  argument  receives  additional  force,  the  sentiments  new 
beauty  ;  and  every  part  of  the  discourse,  when  coosidefed  in 
refptrence  to  this  object,  tends  to  develope  the  nature  of  True 
Wisdom,  to  display  its  excellence,  or  to  recommend  its  ae^ 
quirement 

"  Hence  he  commences  with  the  declaration  that  all  isva^ 
•lif^,*  which  is  not  to  be  understood  as  implying  any  censure 
upon  tlie  works  of  creation,  for  God  does  nothing  in  vain, 
•very  thing  being  properly  adapted  to  its  end,  and  excellently 
fitted  to  dtsplay  tKe  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  the 
Almighty.  Yet  when  the  things  of  this  world  are  applied 
to  improper  purposes ;  when  they  are  considered  as  the  end, 
whUe  they  are  only  intended  to  be  the  means ;  and  are  rested 
In  as  the  6e«rce  of  happiness  which  they  were  not  deugned 
to  afford,  vanity  is  discovered  to  be  their  character;  that 
which  is  most  excellent  becomes  useless,  if  not  injurious,  by 
the  abuse ;  and  the  works  of  Omnipotence,  however  wise  and 
good  in  themselves,  are  unprofitable  to  those  who  misuse  and 
pervert  them.  It  were  a  lund  of  blasphemy  to  vilify  what- 
ever has  proceeded  from  Onmiecient  Power ;  and  Solomon 
«an  only  be  supposed  to  pronounce  all  things  here  below 
Tain,  when  they  are  applied  to  a  vtrong  use,  by  the  ignorance 
and  wickedness  of  man.  Nor  does  he  so  denominate  all 
things  universally  and  without  any  exception,  bnt  only  all 
earthly  things,  as  wealth,  pleasure,  pomp,  luxury,  newer,  and 
Whatever  is  merely  human  and  tenrestrial.  If  these  are 
placed  in  competitien  vnth  divine  and  heavenly  things,  or 
are  foolishly  regarded  as  the  means  of  real  happiness,  they 
become  useless  and  unprofitable,  because  th^  are  uncertain 
and  transitory,  never  fully  natisfying  the  desires  of  the  soul, 
nor  producing  permanent  fi^ieity.  If  worldly  things  are 
vain  in  these  respects,  it  would,  nevertheless,  be  presumption 
and  impiety  to  represent  tbetn  as  actually  bad.  They  are 
good  in  themselves,  and,  when  rightly  used,  tend  only  to 
good,  since  they  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of  life,  ani,  in 


they  are  not  estimated  on  right  principles,  and  the  result  will 
be  vexation  and  disappointment.  Their  vanity  then,  arises 
from  the  folly  and  baseness  of  men,  who,  hi  forgeCfulness  of 
eternity,  are  too  apt  to  reeani  this  world  as  titeir  sole  and 
final  abode,  and  to  expect  mat  satisfaction  from  them  which 
they  cannot  give.  Nor  are  they  to  be  condemned  on  this 
account.  That  they  are  insuffictent  to  render  man  happy  is 
itself  the  ordination  of  Infinite  Wisdom,  and,  consequently, 
best  suited  to  a  probationary  state ;  wisely  calculated  for  tte 
trial  of  man's  virtue,  and,  by  weaning  him  from  too  fond 
attachment  to  things  on  earth,  to  stimulate  bis  desires  and 
exertions  after  the  blessedness  of  another  life.  . 

**  In  prosecuting  his  inquiry  into  the  Chief  Good,  Solomon 
has  divided  his  work  into  two  parts.  The  first,  which  ex- 
tends to  the  tenth  verse  of  the  sixth  chapter,  is  taken  up  in 
demonstrating  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  conditions,  occupa- 
tions, and  pleasures;  the  second  part,  which  includes  the 
remainder  of  the  book,  is  occupied  in  eulogizing  Wisdom. 
and  in  describing  ita  nature,  ita  exodlence,  ite  beneficial 
effecto.  This  division,  indeed,  is  not  adhered  to  throughoat! 
with  logical  accuracy ;  some  deviations  from  strict  method 
are  allowable  in  a  popular  discourse ;  and  the  author  occa- 
sionally diverges  to  topics  incidentally  suggested ;  but,  amidst 
these  digressions,  the  distinctions  of  the  two  parte  cannot 
escape  the  attentive  reader.  It  is  not  the  manner  of  die 
sacred  writers  to  form  their  discourses  in  a  regular  series  of 
deductions  and  concatenated  argumente :  they  adopt  a  species 
of  composition,  less  logical  indeed,  but  better  adapted  to 
common  capacities,  in  wnich  the  subject  is  still  kept  in  view, 
though  not  handled  according  to  the  rules  of  di^ectics. 
Even  St.  Paul,  whose  reasoning  powers  are  unquestionable, 
frequently  digiesses  from  his  subject,  breaks  oflr  abruptly  in 
the  middle  of  his  argument,  and  departe  from  the  strictness 


t  The  floeat  commentary  on  tbii  aphorism,  Vanitif 
vanity,  waa  untntentioDally  furniahed  by  the  late  ceK  " 
terfield  in  one  of  hia  poathumoua  lettera.    Bee  the 


tiiisgy  aJU  it 
the  laite  celeCirated  Earl  ofChea- 
a.  Bee  the  naaaaf^e  at  length  in 
Bishop  Home'a  Work'a,  vol  v.  diacourae  Jriii.  pp.  185—187.,  where  the 
fri|rhtrul  picture,  exhibited  by  a  dying  man  of  the  world,  ia  ndmtmblT  im- 
proved to  the  edification  of  the  reader. 


of  Older  and  anrniweiaeDt.  In  tbs  same  way  has  the  royi^ 
preacher  treated  the  snbioct;  not  with  exact,  philoaopbical 
method,  but  in  a  free  and  popular  manner,  giving  an  uncon 
trolled  range  to  his  capacious  intellect,  and  suffenng  himself 
to  be  borne  alonff  by  the  exuberance  of  his  thoughte  and 
the  vehemence  of  his  feelings.  But,  though  the  methodical 
disposition  of  his  ideas  is  occasionally  interrupted,  his  plan 
is  still  discernible ;  and  perhaps  he  never  wandere  more  trom 
his  principal  object  than  most  of  the  other  writers  in  the 
Sacred  Volume." 

For  the  preceding  view  of  the  scope  of  this  admirably 
instructive  book,  the  author  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Holden^ 
learned  and  elaborate  attempt  to  illustrate  it.^  llie  foUowinff 
Synopsis  (which  is  also  borrowed  from  Mr.  Holden)  wiu 
give  the  reader  a  clear  view  of  ite  design  :-^ 

Pakt  I.  Thb  vahitt  or  all  barthlt  oomHnons  occvpa- 

TIONS,  AND  PUASUItBB. 

8bct.  I.  The  vanity  of  aU  earthly  thin^B.  (I  2.^ 

Sect.  IL    The  unprofitableneflfl  of  human  labour,  and  the 

tranaitorineas  of  human  life.  (L  3^.1  l.j 
SscT.   III.  The  vanity  of  laborious  iuqutfifis  into  the  ways 

and  worlw  of  man.  (I  12 — 18.) 
SxoT.  lY.  Luxury  and  pleamve  are  enly  vanily  and  vexation 

of  spirit  (iL  1 — 11.) 
SxcT.  y.  Though  the  wise  exoel  feok,  yetes  death  happens 

to  them  both,  human  learning  is  but  vanity.  (iL  12 — 17.) 
SscT.  YI.  The  vanity  of  human  labour,  in  feaviag  it  they 

know  not  to  whom.  (ii.  18 — ^2d.)' 
SxcT.  yn.   The  emptinesB  of  sensual  ei^joyments.   (IL  34 

— 26.) 
SxGT.  yin.  Though  there  is  a  proper  time  Ibr  the  execution 

of  all  human  purpoaea,  yet  are  they  useless  and  vain;  the 

divine  counaels,  however,  are  immuteble.  (ilL  1 — 14.) 
Sbct.  DC    The  vanity  of  human  purauiUi  proved  from  the 

wickedneas  prevailing  in  oouits  of  justice,  oontrastod  widk 

the  righteous  jadgnent  of  Gad.  (iii.  16 — 17.) 
Sbct.  X.  Though  life,  oonaUered  in  itsdf,  is  vinit^,  for  men 

die  as  well  as  beasts,  yet  in  the  end,  it  will  be  very  dlffeieni 

with  the  spirit  of  man  and  that  of  beasts.  (iiL  18—22.) 
Sect.  XL  yanitj  is  increased  unto  men  by  oppresiiion.  (iv. 

1-8.) 
Sbct.  XII.  The  vanity  of  prosperity,  (iv.  4.) 
Sbct.  XIII.  The  vanity  of  folly,  er  of  prafening  the  world  to 

True  Wisdom,  (iv.  6,  6.) 
Sbct.  XIY.  The  vtnity  of  oovetoosness.  (iv.  7, «.) 
Sbct.  Xy.  Though  society  has  its  advantages,  yet  dominion 

and  empire  are  but  vanity,  (iv.  9 — 16.) 
Sbct.  XVL  Errors  in  the  performance  of  divine  wonhip^ 

which  render  it  vain  and  unprofitable,  (v.  1 — 7.) 
Sbct.  Xyil.   The  vanity  of  murmuring  at  injustice;   for 

though  the  oppression  of  the  poor  and  the  perversion  of 

judgment  greatly  prevail,  they  do  not  escape  the  notice  of 

the  Almighty,  (v.  8,  9.) 
Sbct.  Xyill.  The  vanity  of  riches ;  with  an  admonition  as 

to  the  moderate  enjoyment  of  them.  (v.  10 — ^20.) 
Sbct.  XIX.  The  vanity  of  avarice,  (vt  1 — 9.) 

Part  IL  Thb  naturi,  bxoillbnce,  and  BBimnGiiL  xrFECTa 

OF   WISDOM  OR  RELIGION. 

Sbct.  XX.  Since  all  human  dengns,  labours  and  enjoyments 

are  vain,  it  is  natmral  to  inquire,  What  is  good  for  man  ? 

What  is  his  Supreme  Good  %  (vi.  10 — 12.)    The  answer 

is  contained  in  the  remainder  of  the  book. 
Sbct.  XXI.  The  piaiae  of  character  and  reputation.  (viL  1.^ 
Sect.  XXII.  Affliction  improves  the  heart,  and  exalts  tne 

character  of  the  wise.  (viL  2 — 10.) 
Sect.  X;;XIIL  The  excellenoe  of  Wisdom,  (vii.  11— 14. J 
Sect.  XXiy.  An  objection,  with  the  answer,  (vii.  15.  vih.  7.) 
Sect.  XXy.  The  evil  of  wickedneas  shows  the  advantage  of 

True  WiMlem.  (viiL  8 — 13.^ 
Sect.  XXyL  An  objection,  with  the  answer.  (viiL  14.  ix.  I.) 
Sect.  XXyil.  An  objection,  with  the  answer,  (ix.  2.  x.  17.) 
Sect.  XXyill.  The  banefuhiess  of  sloth,  (x.  18.) 
Sect.  XXIX.  The  power  of  wealth,  (x.  19.) 
Sect.  XXX.  An  exhortation  against  speaking  evil  of  ^gni 

ties,  (x.20.) 
Sect.  XXXI.  Exhortation  to  charity  and  benevolenee.  (xl 

1—10.) 

•  Pmilm.  Diss.  pp.  Izt.  Uvttl.--lx3dl. 
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SteT.  XXXTL  An  cihortatioii  to  the  eariy  oiUti^ation  of  to- 

ligious  habits.  (xuL  1 — 7.) 
8»cT.  XXXm.  The  concliuion.  (xiL  8— 14.)» 
III.  Bishop  Lowth  pronounces  the  style  of  this  book  to 
be  singular :  its  lanj^age  is  generally  low,  frequently  loose 
and  anconnected,  approaching  to  the  incorrectness  of  conver- 
sation ;  and  it  possesses  yeiy  little  poetical  character,  even 
in  the  composition  and  structure  of  the  neriods :  which  pe- 
culiarity, he  thinks,  may  be  accounted  tor  iVom  the  nature 
of  the  subject.  Leusden  says,  that  in  his  time  (the  close  of 
^e  seventeenth  century)  the  book  of  Eccleeiastes  was  read 
in  the  Jewish  synagogues  on  the  feast  of  tabernacles ;  be- 
cause, as  that  feast  commemorates  the  gladness  and  content 
with  which  their  foreiathera  dwelt  in  tents,  so  this  book, 
while  it  shows  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  things,  inculcates  on 
erexj  one  the  duty  of  rejoicing  and  beinjr  content  with  such 
things  as  Qcd  in  nis  providence  thinks  fit  to  bestow. 


SECTION  V. 

ON  THE  SOMO  OT  SOLOMON. 

L  Auih9r^-^TL  Canonical  authority, — ^IIL  Structure  of  the 
poem, — Mo  ou^ect  and  ocope^-^The  Song  ^f  Solomon  a 
oubUme  myotical  allegory. 

Few  poems  haye  excited  more  attention,  or  have  found 
more  translators  and  oommentatore,  than  the  SohgofSongog 
but  the  learned  are  not  yet  agreed  respecting  its  arrangement 
and  design.  The  majority  consider  it  as  an  inspired  book, 
and  certainly  on  the  most  evidence,  while  othen  affirm  it  to 
be  merely  a  human  composition :  the  former  regard  it  as  a 
sacred  alleffory ;  the  latter,  as  a  mere  amatory  effusion. 

I.  In  addition  to  other  diyine  compositions  of  Solomon, 
we  are  informed  (1  Kines  iv.  33.)  that  hU  oongo  were  a  thou- 
mnd  andjhe^  of  which  tne  present  book  is  supposed  to  be  one. 
In  the  first  Terse  It  is  oaUed,  by  way  of  eminence  and  dis- 
tmction,  according  to  the  Hebrew  idiom  o^-Pvn  n>v  (shir 
hoshirim),  that  is,  a  Song  of  Songo^  or,  the  moot  beautiful 
Song,  Of  this  ancient  poem  the  author  is  asserted,  by  the 
unanimous  Toice  of  antiquity,  to  have  been  Solomon ;  and 
diis  tradition  is  corroborated  by  many  internal  marks  of  au- 
thenticity .<  In  the  very  first  verse  it  is  ascribed  to  the  He- 
brew monarch  by  name :  he  is  the  subject  of  the  piece,  and 
the  principal  actor  in  the  conduct  of  it.  Allusions  are  made 
to  the  rich  furniture  of  his  palace  (i.  5.) ;  to  the  horses  and 
chariots  which  he  purchasea  of  Pharoah  king  of  Egypt  (i.  9. 
compared  with  1  Kings  x.  88, 39.) ;  to  Aminadab,  whb  was 
eminent  for  such  chariots,  and  who  married  one  of  Solomon's 
daughtere  (vi.  13.  with  1  Kings  iv.  11.) ;  to  his  building  of 
the  temple  under  the  figure  oi  a  palanquin  or  coach  for  his 
bride  (id.  9, 10.) ;  to  the  materials  of  which  it  was  formed. 
In  short,  all  the  leading  circumstances  in  Solomon's  life,  in 
a  religions  point  of  view,  appear  to  be  either  alluded  to  or 
implied  in  this  ancient  poem,  and,  therefore,  render  it  proba- 
ble that  it  was  the  production  of  some  writer  in  his  age,  if 
it  were  not  his  own  composition.  From  the  occurrence, 
however,  of  a  few  Aramaean  words,  some  later  critics  have 
imagined  that  this  book  was  written  in  the  latter  yean  of 
the  Jewish  monarchy,  not  lon^  before  the  captivity ;  but  this 
conjecture  is  repelled  by  the  internal  evidences  above  cited 
in  fayour  of  Solomon;  and  the  occasional  appearance  of 
Aramcan  words  will  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  when  we 
recollect  the  extensive  commercial  intercourse  that  existed  be- 
tween Solomon  and  the  neighbouring  nations.  Dr.  Kennicott 
was  of  opinion  that  this  poem  is  many  ages  later  than  Sdo- 
mon,  from  the  uniform  insertion  of  the  yod  in  all  copies,  in 
spelling  the  name  of  David ;  but  this  remark  is  not  conclusive, 
fi)r  the  name  of  David  occura  but  once  (iv.  4.) :  and,  afVer  it 
had  been  written  erroneously. by  a  scribe  in  the  time  of  Ezra, 
it  might  have  been  inadvertently  copied  by  a  subsequent 
transcriber.' 

>  Prelim.  DiM.  pp.  elx.  ex.  Mr.  De«  Voeox,  in  bfs  learned  and  loge* 
oioot  work  on  Eeeleaiaates,  was  of  opinion  that  the  royal  author'a  deaign  waa 
to  prove  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  or  rather  the  necessity  of  another 
■rate  after  this  life,  by  snch  arruments  as  may  be  deduced  from  reason  and 
experience.  Bat  Mr.  Holden  nas  satisfactorily  shown  that  this  is  not  the 
primary  design  of  the  l>ook  in  question ;  though  it  contains  some  strong 
proofii  of  this  article  of  religious  faith.    See  his  Prelim.  Diss.  pp.  xlril.— Iz. 

•  Calmet  states  that  some  of  the  rabbins  ascribed  this  poem  to  Isaiah ; 
but  this  opinion  haa  long  since  been  rejected.    Dissert,  tom.  ii.  p.  26B. 

9  Dr.  Kennicott,  Diss.  i.  pp.  2D— 22.    Hewlett's  ComroenUry  on  the  Song 

of  Solomon,  Supplementary  Observations,  in  fine.    A  wrher  of  the  present 

day  (Mr.  Bellamy  X  who  has  dlsdnsttished  himself  by  bin  bold  and  para- 

dosieal  aHartioiia^  hM  stated  hit  opbfoa  to  be,  that  K  was  a  book  of  great 
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n.  If  the  canon  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  was  settled  by 
Ezra  (which  we  have  already  seen  was  most  probably  the 
case),  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  Song  of  Solomon  is 
a  sacred  book:  for,  to  use  the  strong  language  of  Bishop 
Warburton,  **Esra  wrote,  and  we  may  belieye  acted,  *by 
the  inspiration  of  the  Most  High,*  amid  the  last  blaze  indeed, 
yet  in  me  fhll  lustre  of  expiring  prophecy.  And  such  a  man 
would  not  have  placed  any  book  that  was  not  sacred  in  the 
same  volume  with  the  law  and  the  prophets."^  In  addition 
to  this  evidence,  the  following  considerations  will  authorize 
us  to  infer,  that  the  Song  of  Solomon  was,  from  the  most 
earijr  period,  deemed  a  saered  book,  and  ranked  with  the 
Hagiographa  of  Holy  Writings  of  the  Jews,  and  thence 
was  r^^ved  among  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

A  Greek  translation  of  it  is  extant,  which  without  contra- 
diction is  ascribed  to  the  Jewish  authore  of  the  Septuagint, 
who  flourished  about  two  centuries  before  Christ,  and  which 
still  forms  a  part  of  the  Alexandrian  vereion.  With  the 
same  conviction  of  the  sacred  character  of  Ae  work,  it  was 
rendered  into  Greek  in  the  second  century  ^  the  Christian 
«ra,  by  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion.  Origen,  who 
wrote  early  in  the  third  century,  on  the  authority  of  those 
learned  Jews  who  were  contemporary  with  him,  and  whom 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  consulting  respecting  the  authority 
and  literal  import  of  their  sacred  books,  inserted  it  in  his 
Hexapla,  and  wrote  some  homilies  upon  it,  explaining  its 
mystical  sense,  which  have  in  part  been  translated  into  iTatin 
bj  Jerome.  Further,  that  the  ancient  Jews,  without  excep- 
tion, considered  it  as  a  divinely  inspired  production,  appears 
from  the  allegorical  signification  annexed  to  it  in  the  Chaldee 
paraphrase.  Joaephusy  in  his  answer  to  Anion,  gives  a 
catalogue  of  the  Jewish  books,  and  in  the  third  class  of 
such  as  related  to  moral  instruction  includes  the  Song  of 
Songs.'  From  tiie  Jewish  synagogue  this  book  was  received 
into  the  Christian  church  without  any  doubt  of  its  divine 
authority :  it  occura  in  the  catalogue  of  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  made  by  Melito.  Bishop  of  Sardis  in  Lydia,  who 
is  placed  by  Cave  about  the  year  170,  who  travelled  into 
Palestine  on  purpose  to  learn  the  number  of  these  books, 
and  who  made  the  firat  catalogue  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.^ 
It  is  cited  by  Ignatiua*  who  had  been  a  disciple  of  the  apostle 
Saint  John  about  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  as  a 
book  of  authority  in  the  church  at  Antioch.  It  is  enumerated 
in  the  list  of  canonical  books  occurring  in  the  synopsis 
attributed  to  Athanasius,  who  flourished  in  the  third  century, 
and  in  the  catalogues  of  Jerome  and  Ruiinus,  towards  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century,  in  which  also  we  find  it  ciM  in 
the  Apostolical  Constituuond,  and  also  in  the  Apostolical 
Canons ;'  since  which  time  the  Song  of  Songs  has  maintain- 
ed its  place  in  the  sacred  canon. 

But,  though  the  Song  of  Songs  has  come  down  to  us  thus 
strongly  recommended  by  the  voice  of  aiitiquity,  its  divine 
authority  has  been  questioned  in  modern  days.  Theodore, 
Bishop  of  Mopsuestta,  a  bold  critic,  and  a  determined  foe  to 
allegorical  interpretations,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
is  aaid  to  have  spoken  in  disrespectful  terms  of  this  poem, 
as  well  as  of  the  book  of  Job :  but,  as  those  accounts  appear 
among  the  charges  and  accusations  of  his  enemies,  Dr. 
Lardner  doubts  the  accuracy  of  such  representation.*  In  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century,  Simon  and  Le  Clerc  questioned 
its  authenticity,  but  were  refuted  by  the  elder  Carpzov;  and, 
subsequentiy,  the  eccentric  writer  Whiston  boldly  afllrmed 

antiquity  in  tbe  time  of  the  Hebrew  kinie,  and  is  the  same  which  is  referred 
to  in  the  Psalms  by  the  words  "  dark  tayingt  <tfoid."  He  thinks  it  poasi. 
ble  that  Solomon  collected  and  incorporated  the  materials  of  this  book,  as 
DaTid  did  other  sacred  songs  of  prophecy  and  praise,  which  were  in  use 
In  the  church  before  his  time ;  but  affirms  that  the  idea  of  Botomon  being 
the  author  of  this  Sonir  of  Songs  is  founded  on  a  mis-translation  of  the  He* 
brew  word  Lishlomoh,  which  occurs  in  the  first  verse.  As  Mr.  B.  refers  to 
a  work  not  yet  published  in  aupport  of  his  hypothesis,  it  is  impossible  to 
form  a  correct  judgment  respectins  it :  but  we  mav  be  permitted  to  ob* 
serre,  that  the  internal  eridences  aboye  noticed,  which  makes  so  stroosly 
against  Dr.  Kennicott,  afford  pretty  strong  corroboration  of  the  unlTersally 
received  opinion,  aa  well  as  of  the  uniform  belief  of  the  Jews,  who  surely 
were  acquainted  with  their  nathra  tongue.    See  the  Classical  Journal,  voL 

«  Bishop  Oleig's  edition  of  Scackhousa,  vol  i.  p.  zziil. 

•  JoaepbuB  cont  Anion,  book  i.  c.  8.  Eusebms,  foUowtnc  the  Jewish 
historian,  makes  the  Soog  ofSougs  the  fifteenth  of  tha  number  of  canoBi. 
calbooka.    Eccl.  HisL  lib.  vl.  c.^ 

•  Euseblus  hsfl  preserved  this  catalogue  of  Melito  lo  hla  EccL  Hist.  lib 
iv.  c.  26. 

«  Ckinsttt.  Apoatol  lib.  vi.  cc.  13.  la  tom.  I.  pp.  346.  361.  Edit.  Amst  1791. 
Canon.  Apoatol.  No.  Uxvl.  Ibid.  p.  463.  Both  these  productions,  though 
pretending  to  be  of  apoatoUcal  origin,  are  apurious  compilationa  of  the 
fourth  century.  See  Dr.  Lardner'a  Works,  vol.  iv.  pp.  320—364.  8vo. ; 
ito.  vol.  ii.  pp.  421-441. 

'  "     ■  ■    ~  -    -  —  isr.  adfdit    Dr.  Lardner's 


•  Jortin's  Remarks  on  Ecel.  Hist  vol.  1.  p^ 
I  Works,  8vo.  jol  iv.  pp.  6M,  510. ;  4to.  vol.  U.  p. 
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it  to  be  a  dissolute  love-songf,  composed  by  Solomon  when 
adyaDced  in  years  and  dissolute  in  practiee,  and  that,  conse* 
quently,  it  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  canon  of  the  Sacred 
books.  This  preposterous  notion  (for  nothing  like  proof  has 
been,  offered  in  its  support)  has,  with  some  slight  modifica- 
tion, been  adopted  by  several  later  writers;  and  Sender, 
amone  others,  declines  taking  any  notice  of  it,  as  a  work 
manilestly  spurious.^  These  objections,  however,  are  suffi- 
ciently counteracted  by  the  strong  internal  evidences  of  the 
anthenticity  of  the  Canticles,  as  well  as  by  the  uninterrupted 
current  of  Jewish  and  Christian  antiauit;^. 

in.  That  this  book  is  a  poem,  all  critics  and  expositors 
are  agreed ;  though  they  are  by  no  means  unanimous  to  what 
class  of  Hebrew  poetry  it  is  to  be  referred.  Michaelis,  to 
whose  profound  researches  biblical  students  are  so  deeply 
indebteo,  is  of  opinion  that  the  object  of  this  poem  was 
simply  to  inculcate  the  divine  approbation  of  marriage;  and 
Mendelsohn,  a  learned  German  Jew,  considers  it  as  a  repre- 
sentation, by  Solomon^s  son,  of  a  trial  of  skill  between  a 
shepherd  and  shepherdess;  but  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Harmer^ 
appear  much  more  rational,  who,  though  unwilling  to  give  it 
the  name  of  an  epithalamium  or  nuptial  dialogue,  considers 
it  to  be  a  nuptial  song,  which  will  best  be  explained  by 
compositions  of  &  similar  nature  in  Eastern  countries.  Bos- 
suet,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  is  of  opinion  that  this  song  is  a 
regular  drama,  which  is  to  be  explained  by  the  consideration 
that  ^e  Jews  were  wont  to  celebrate  their  nuptials  for  seven 
days  together,  disting[uished  by  peculiar  solemnities.  He 
accordingly  divides  it  m  the  following  manner:—^ 
DAY       1     ------     CHAP.  i. — ^ii.  6. 

9 ii.  7— 17. 

3--- iii. — V.  1. 

4---- ▼.  2.— vi.  9. 

5 vi.  10. — vii.  11. 

6 vii.  12. — ^viii.  3. 

7 ---  viii.  4 — 14. 

Calmet,>  Bishop  Percy,*  and  Mr.  Williams*  agree  with 
Boesuet.  Bishop  Lowth,  indeed,  who  has  devoted  two  of 
his  learned  and  elegant  lectures  to  an  examination  of  this 
poem,  adopts  the  opinion  of  Bossuet,  not  as  absolute  demon- 
stration, but  as  a  very  ingenious  and  probable  conjecture 
upon  an  extremely  obscure  subject.  He  therefore  deter- 
mines it  to  be  a  sacred  pastoral  drama,  though  deficient  in 
some  of  the  essential  requisites  of  a  regular  dramatic  com- 
position.B 

Bauer,7  however,  affirms  this  poem  to  be  an  idyl ;  the 
same  opinion  is  intimated  by  Jahn,  who  makes  it  consist  of 
eight  idyls  -J  but  neither  of  these  eminent  critics  assign  any 
reasons  for  their  opinion.  Probably  they  derived  it  from  Sir 
William  Jones,  wno,  having  compared  this  poem  with  some 
of  the  castidea  or  idyls  of  the  Arabian  poets,  concludes  with 

>  Appantas  ad  Uberalem  Vet  TesL  Interpretatioiiem,  pp.  209—214. 

•  Outlines  of  a  Commeolary  on  Solomon's  Song.  (8vo.  London,  1768;  re- 
printed in  1776.) 

•  CalmeL  Commentaire  Littoral,  torn.  ▼.  pp.  68, 69.,  or  Dissertatlones^  torn. 
U.  pp.  260-262. 

«  In  hie  "  Song  of  flolomon,  newly  tfanslated  from  the  original  Hebrew, 
witbaCommentary  and  Annotations."    12aio  1764. 

•  In  "The  Song  of  Songs,  which  is  by  Solomon ;  a  new  Translation,  with 
Commentary  and  Notes."    6vo.  1801. 

•  There  it,  however,  one  circumstance  In  which  Bishop  Lowth  thinks 
the  6m)g  of  Bongs  bears  a  very  striking  affinity  to  the  Greek  drama ;  the 
shorns  of  viroins  seems  in  every  respect  congenial  to  the  tragic  chorus  of 
the  Greeks.  They  are  constantly  present,  and  pri»pared  to  fulfil  all  the 
duties  of  advice  and  consolation  ;  they  converse  freo.uently  with  the  prin- 
cipal characters ;  they  are  questioned  by  them,  and  they  return  answera 
to  their  inquiries  ;  they  lake  part  in  the  whole  business  of  the  poem,  and 
It  does  not  appear  that  they  quit  the  scene  upon  any  occasion.  Some  of 
the  learned  nave  conjectured,  that  Theocritus,  who  was  contemporary 
with  the  seventy  Greek  translators  of  the  Scriptures,  and  lived  with  them 
In  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus^  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  beau- 
ties of  this  poem,  and  that  lie  has  almost  literally  introduced  some  passsgee 
from  hliito  his  elegant  idyls.  (Compare  Cant.  t.  9.  vi.  10.  with  Theoc.  zviii. 
80l  9B.  ;  Cent  iv.  11.  with  Theoc.  xx.  26. ;  Cant.  ?ili.  6,  7.  with  Theoc.  zxiii. 
23—26. )  It  i^bt  also  be  suspected,  that  the  Greek  trsgedlans  were  Indebted 
for  their  chorus  to  this  poem  of  Solomon,  were  not  the  probabilities  on  the 
other  side  much  greater,  that  the  Greeks  were  made  acquainted  with  it  at 
too  late  a  period ;  and  were  it  not  evident,  that  the  chorus  of  the  Greeks 
nad  a  very  different  origin ;  were  it  not  evident,  indeed,  that  the  chorus 
was  not  added  to  the  Mole,  but  the  fable  to  the  chorua.  PrslecL  zzx.  in 
fine,  or  vol.  li.  pp.  307,  306l  of  Dr.  Gregory's  tr&nalatk>n. 

1  Herm.  fSaer.p.  386. 

•  Introd.  ad  Libros  Saeroa  Veteria  Foederla,  pp.  e06--{0a  Jabn  divides 
he  poem  in  the  following  manner  :— 

SOUtt  1  .        .        .        .      OlIAP.  1. 1.— li.  7. 

2 li.S.— Iii.6. 

8 IIi.6.— V.  1. 

4 V.2.— vi.9. 

6 vl.  10.— viiia 

6 viii.  4— 7. 

7 viii.  S-12. 

8 vUl.  1%  11 


ezpressingr  his  judgnient  that  diis  song  ought  to  he  classed 
among  the  Hebrew  idyls.^ 

Supported  by  the  hi^  authority  of  this  distinguished 
scholar.  Dr.  tioody^  af&r  Signer  Melesesenio  (a  learned 
Italian  translator  of  this  poem),  considers  the  Song  of  Songs 
as  fonning,  not  one  continued  and  indtridual  poem,  but  a 
series  of  poems,  each  distinct  and  independent  of  the  other. 
These  he  designates  "  Sacred  IdyU^^^  and  makes  them  to  be 
twehe  in  number ;  yiz. 
Idyl  l---------    chap.  i.  1 — 8. 

3 i.  9 — ^ii.  7. 

3--. ii.  8— 17. 

4 iii.  1—6. 

6----------       iii.  6. — IT.  7. 

6 iv.  8.— V.  1. 

7 V.  3. — vi.  10. 

8 vi.  11—13 

9 vii.  1—9. 

10 vii.  10.— viii.  4. 

11    .-*.--.---     viii.  6—7. 

13 viii.  8—14. 

In  support  of  this  mode  of  arrangement.  Dr.  Good  remartca 
that  tbe  Song  of  Solomon  cannot  be  one  connected  poem, 
since  the  transitions  are  too  abrupt  for  the  wildest  flights  of 
the  Oriental  muse,  and  evidently  imply  a  variety  of  open- 
ings and  conclusions ;  while,  as  a  regular  drama,  it  is  defi- 
cient in  almost  every  requisite  that  could  give  it  such  a 
classification ;  having  neither  dramatic  &ble  nor  action,  invo- 
lution nor  catastrophe,  and  being  without  beginning,  niddle, 
or  end.'*  But  in  opposition  to  these  strictures  it  may  be 
observed,  that  bold  transitions  are  so  much  the  character  of 
Eastern  poetry,  that  this  circumstance  alone  cannot  decide 
against  tne  individuality  of  the  poem. 

Further,  the  subject  of  the  poem  is  ike  same  fi-om  begiiu 
ning  to  endi  the  personages  introduced  as  speakers  are  the 
same;  and,  though  to  a  modem  reader  the  transitions  in 
many  places  may  seem  abrupt,  and  the  thoughts  unconnect- 
ed, yet  the  conduct  of  the  piece  is  not  suspended,  but  is  car- 
ried on  under  a  fable  regularly  constructed,  and  terminating 
in  a  conclusion  interesting  and  unexpected. 

With  the  eminent  critics  above  cited  we  concur  in  con- 
sidering the  Song  of  Solomon  as  a  series  of  Hebrew  idyls, 
like  the  Cassides  of  the  poets  of  Arabia.  With  regard  to 
the  fair  bride  in  whose  honour  this  collection  of  exquisite 
poems  was  primarily  composed,  Bossuet,  Calmet,  Harmer,** 
Bishops  Percy  and  Lowth,  in  short,  we  believe  all  modem 
commentators,  have  supposed  the  object  of  Solomon's  at- 
tachment to  be  the  royal  daughter  of  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt- 
Dr.  Good,  however,  contends,  and  we  think  successfully, 
that  she  was  a  native  of  Palestine,  and  espoused  some  years 
later :  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  so  impassioned  a  compo- 
sition as  the  Song  of  Songs  should  have  resulted  from  a  state 
alUance,  ^'The  matrimonial  connection  of  the  Hebrew 
monarch  with  the  Egyptian  princess,"  Dr.  Good  observes, 
''was  probably,  indeed,  a  connection  of  political  interest 
alone ;  for  we  nave  no  reason  to  conceive  that  it  had  been 
preceded  by  any  personal  intimacy  or  interchange  of  affec- 
tion :  the  offer  was  proposed  by  him  on  his  first  accession  to 
the  throne,  prior  to  his  having  received  from  Jehovah  the 
gift  of  superior  wisdom ;  at  a  time  when,  according  to  Arch- 
bishop Usher,!'  he  could  not  have  been  more  than  twenty 
years  of  age,  when  he  was  surrounded  by  a  vast  body  of  op- 
ponents and  competitors,  and  when  an  alliance  with  the  royal 
family  of  Egypt  was  likely  to  be  of  essential  advantage  to 
him :  from  which  also,  as  a  further  proof  of  his  political 
views  in  such  an  union,  he  received  the  city  of  Gezer  as  a 
dowry  with  the  princess  (1  Kings  ix.  16.) — a  city  captured 
by  Pharaoh  from  the  Canaanites,  and  rased  to  the  ground, 
probably  from  the  obstinacy  of  its  resistance ;  but  afterwards 
rebuilt  by  Solomon,  and  converted  into  a  place  of  considera- 
ble distinction.  The  matrimonial  connection  here  celebrated, 
on  the  contrary,  appears  to  have  proceeded  from  recipro- 
cal ajBection  alone ;  and  from  the  gentleness,  modesty,  and 

•  PoCseoa  AslaticiB  Commentertt,  cap.  iU.  (Worka,  vol.  iv.  or  vi.  p.  71. 
8vo.  edit) 

*•  In  lii«  "9ong  of  Bodm,  or  Sacred  Idyle,  trandated  from  tbe  Hebrew, 
witti  Notes, "  8vo.  1803.  Tbe  Rev.  Mr.  Fry  tias  adopted  Dr.  Good's  arranc e- 
ment  of  tbe  Canticles  into  twelve  idyls,  in  nis  trandaiion  of  this  boolc  of  the 
royal  poet.    London,  1811. 8vo. 

"  Good's  Song  of  Songs.    Prefkce,  p.  iv. 

»  On  the  supposition  that  Solomon  married  an  Egyptian  princess,  tbia 
learned  and  Ingenious  writer  considers  tbe  Song  oi  Solomon  as  a  ttvely 
emblem  of  the  MessiAh's  admittiilg  the  Oentilee  to  equal  privileges  with  the 
Jews.    Outlines  of  a  new  Commentary,  pp.  74— 8i. 

|«Aa.Mund.  2971-2991. 
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delicacy  of  mind,  which  are  uniformlj^  and  perpetaally  attri- 
buted to  this  beautiful  and  accomplished  fair  one,  she  must 
have  been  well  worthy  of  royal  love.  Instead  of  being  of 
Egyptian  origin,  she  herself  informs  us  that  she  was  a  native 
of  Sharon  (Cant.  ii.  1.),  which  was  a  canton  of  Palestine. 
Though  not  of  royal  blood,  and  it  should  seem  from  Cant  i. 
6.  of  low  extraction  in  comparison  of  her  royal  bridegroom, 
ei  she  must  have  been  of  noble  birth  ;  tor  she  is  addressed 
-J  her  attendants  under  the  appellation  of  princess  or  noble 
lady  (Cant.  vii.  1.) ;  and  though  she  could  not  augment  by 
her  dowry  the  dimensions  of  the  national  territory,  she  pos- 
sessed for  her  marriage-portion  a  noble  and  fruitful  estate  in 
Baal-hammon  (Cant.  viii.  12.),  ingeniously  supposed  by  Mr. 
Harmer  to  have  been  situated  in  the  delightful  valley  of 
Bocat  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Balbec,Uea8ed  out  to  a 
variety  of  tenants,  with  whose  number  we  are  not  acquaint- 
ed, but  every  one  of  whom  paid  her  a  clear  rental  of  a  thou- 
sand shekels  of  silver,  amounting  to  about  120/.  16«.  Sd, 
sterling.  From  the  possession  of  this  property  it  is  natural 
to  conceive  that  her  nther  was  deceased ;  more  especially  as 
the  house  in  which  she  resided  is  repeatedly  called  the 
house  of  her  mother  TCant.  iii.  4.  viii.  2.),  as  it  was  her 
mother  who  betrothed  ner  to  the  enamoured  monarch  (Cant. 
viii.  5.\  and  as  no  notice  of  any  kind  is  taken  of  the  exist- 
ence of  her  father.  She  appears  to  have  possessed  two  dis- 
tinct femilies,  and,  consequently,  to  have  had  two  marriages : 
for  in  Cant.  i.  6.  the  royal  bride  speaks  of  an  offspring  con- 
siderably older  than  herself,  whom  she  denominates  not  her 
father^s  out  her  mother' a  children^  who  seem  to  have  taken 
an  nndue  advantage  of  her  infancy,  and  to  have  behaved 
with  great  unkindness  towards  her.  For  these  she  nowhere 
expresses  any  degree  of  affection ;  but  for  an  own  brother 
and  sister^— me  former  an  infant,  and  the  latter  considerably 
younger  tfian  herself,— Hshe  evinces  the  tenderest  regard  of 
the  most  affectionate  bosom.    (Cant  viii.  1.  8.) 

**  Of  the  age  of  this  unrivalled  beauty,  at  the  time  of  her 
nuptials,  we  are  nowhere  informed.  Being  in  possession 
of  an  estate  bequeathed  to  her  by  her  father,  or  some  collateral 
relation,  she  must,  at  least,  have  acquired  her  majority  ac- 
cording to  ^e  Hebrew  ritual ;  yet,  from  the  circumstance  of 
her  brother's  being  an  unweaned  infant,  she  could  not  have 
exceeded  Uie  prime  of  life ;  and  from  the  exquisite  delinea- 
tions of  her  person  by  her  companions  as  well  as  by  her 
lover,  she  must  have  oeen  in  the  full  flower  of  youth  and 
beauty.  As  to  the  age  of  king  Solomon,  we  may  fairly  cal- 
culate it,  firom  collateral  circumstances,  to  have  been  about 
twenty-five  or  twenty-six,  and,  consequently,  that  the  nup- 
tials were  celebrated  about  the  year  1010  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  contracted  his  marriage 
of  political  interest  with  the  Egyptian  princess;  and  if  he 
haa  not  at  this  period  complied  with  the  luxurious  fashion 
of  his  age,  and  opened  his  harem  for  the  reception  of  the 
most  beautiful  women  who  could  be  found,  and  would  con- 
sent to  live  with  him,  it  is  obvious  that  this  establishment 
commenced  very  shortly  afterwards."* 

Before  we  proceed  to  offer  any  further  remarks  on  the 
style  of  this  sacred  poem,  justice  requires  that  we  notice 
another  view  of  it  which  has  been  given  by  a  learned  and 
ingenious,  though  anonymous,  writer  in  Dr.  Rees's  New 
Cyclopedia,  which  appears  to  be  a  modification  of  the  opinion 
entertained  by  Mr.  Harmer,  above  noticed.  He  regards  it 
as  a  parable,  m  the  form  of  a  drama ;  in  which  the  oride  is 
considered  as  representing  true  religion ;  the  royal  lover  as 
the  Jewish  people ;  the  younger  sister  as  the  Gospel  dis- 
pensation. The  gradual  expansion  of  it,  from  its  first  dawn 
in  the  garden  of  Eden,  to  its  meridian  effulgence  produced 
by  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  is  supposed  to  be 
portrayed  in  these  beautiful  words : — *'  Who  is  he  that  look- 
eth  forth  as  the  morning,  fair  as  the  moon,  bright  as  the 
sun,  and  serene  as  the  starry  hcstV  (See  vi.  10.)  The 
epilogue  in  chap.  viii.  respecting  the  younger  brother  and 
sister,  he  further  conceives,  demonstrates  that  its  views  ter- 
minate in  the  temple  service :  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
allusion  at  the  close  to  the  rise  of  the  Gospel  and  the  con- 
version of  the  Gentiles,  which  took  place  so  many  hundred 
years  after  Solomon,  proves  that  the  author  wrote  under 
divine  inspiration.  The  metaphorical  sense,  thus  capable 
of  being  put  upon  every  part  of  the  poem,  the  anonymous 
writer  apprehends  justifies  the  high  appellation  of  the  Song 
of  Songs,  which  has  been  given  to  it ;  and  also  accounts  for 
its  being  regarded,  by  Jews  and  Christians,  as  a  sacred 

t  Outlines  of  a  New  Commentary,  pp.  35^  36, 
•  Good's  Song  of  Songs,  pp^  iL— Jivi 


composition,  and  for  its  reception  first  into  the  Jewish  and 
then  into  the  Christian  church.* 

From  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  impossible  to  withhold 
the  praise  of  learning,  piety,  and  ingenuity ;  but  we  coneeive 
the  Song  of  Solomon  to  have  a  more  extended  meaning  than 
this  aumor  admits ;  and  we  cannot  accede  to  his  arrange- 
ment and  exposition  of  its  argument,  for  the  following 
reasons  :— 

It  has  been  a  question  in  all  a^s,  whether  the  literal  and 
obvious  meaning  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  be  the  whole  that 
was  ever  intended  by  the  royal  bard ;  or  whether  it  does  noti 
at  the  same  time,  afford  the  veil  of  a  sublime  and  mystical 
allegory  delineating  the  bridal  union  between  Jehovah  and 
his  pure  and  uncomipted  church  !  Michaelis  and  most  of 
the  modern  critics  on  the  Continent  advocate  tiie  former 
opinion ;  in  which  they  are  followed  by  some  eminent  critics 
in  our  own  country,^  out  the  latter  opinion  is  adopted  by 
most  commentators,  Jewish  and  Christian. 

Among  those  who  hold  it  to  be  allegorical,  there  is  also 
much  disagreement ;  some  conceiving  it  to  be  no  more  than 
a  simple  allegory,  while  Bishop  Lowth  and  others  consider 
it  as  a  xnystical  allegory,^  and  are  of  opinion  that  under  the 
figure  or  a  marriage  is  ^pified  the  intimate  tsonnection  be- 
tween God  and  his  church,  of  which  a  more  concise  model 
was  furnished  in  the  forty-fifth  psalm.  That  this  view  of 
the  subject  is  correct,  we  think  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowin&r  considerations,  principally  extracted  from  Bishop 
Lowth  :• — 

The  narrowness  and  imbecility  of  the  human  mind,  ho 
observes,  being  such  as  scarcely  to  comprehend  or  attain  a 
clear  idea  of  any  part  of  the  divme  nature  by  its  utmost  ex- 
ertions ;  God  has  condescended,  in  a  manner,  to  contract  the 
infinity  of  his  glory,  and  to  exhibit  it  to  our  understandings 
under  such  imaprery  as  our  feeble  optics  are  capable  of  con- 
templating. Thus  the  Almighty  may  be  said  to  descend, 
as  it  were,  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  from  the  height  of  his 
majesty,  to  appear  on  earth  in  a  human  shape,  with  human 
senses  and  anections,  in  all  respects  resemblincr  a  mortal— 
<'  with  human  voice  and  human  form.'*  This  kind  of  alle- 
gory is  called  anthropopathy,  and  occupies  a  considerable 
portion  of  theology,  properly  so  called^— that  is,  as  delivered 
m  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  principal  part  of  this  imagery 
is  derived  from  the  passions;  nor,  indeed,  is  there  any  one 
affection  or  emotion  of  the  human  soul  which  is  not,  with  all 
its  circumstances,  ascribed  in  direct  terms,  without  any 

aualification  whatever,  to  the  supreme  God ;  not  excepting 
lose  in  which  human  frailty  and  imperfection  is  most 
evidently  displayed,  viz.  anser  and  grief,  hatred  and  revenge. 
That  love,  also,  and  that  of  the  tenderest  kind,  should  bear 
a  part  in  this  drama,  is  highly  natural  and  perfectiy  con- 
sistent. Thus,  not  only  the  fondness  of  paternal  affecti(Hi  is 
attributed  to  God,  but  also  the  force,  tne  ardour,  and  the 
solicitude  of  conjugal  attachment,  with  all  the  concomitant 
emotions,  the  anxiety,  the  tenderness,  and  the  jealousy  inci- 
dental to  this  passion. 

After  all,  this  figure  is  not  in  the  least  productive  of  ob- 
scurity ;  the  nature  of  it  is  better  understood  than  that  of 
most  others ;  and  although  it  is  exhibited  in  a  variety  of 
lights,  it  constantiy  preserves  its  native  perspicuity.  A  pe- 
culiar people,  of  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  was  selected  oy 
God  from  among  the  nations,  and  he  ratified  his  choice  by  a 
solemn  covenant.  This  covenant  was  founded  upon  recipro- 
cal conditions ;  on  the  one  part,  love,  protection,  and  sup- 
Sort;  on  the  other,  faith,  obedience,  and  worship  pure  and 
evout.  This  is  that  conjugal  union  between  Grod  and  his 
church;  that  solemn  compact  so  frequently  celebrated  by 
almost  all  the  sacred  writers  under  this  image.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  remarkable  instance  of  that  species  ot  metaphor  which 
Aristotie  calls  analogical;'  that  is,  when  in  a  propositior 
consisting  of  four  ideas,  the  first  bears  the  same  relation  to 
the  second  as  the  third  does  to  the  fourth,  and  the  corres- 
ponding words  may  occasionally  change  their  places  without 
any  injury  to  the  sense.  Thus,  in  this  form  of  expression, 
God  is  supposed  to  bear  exactly  the  same  relation  to  the 
church  as  a  husband  to  a  wife ;  God  is  represented  as  the 
spouse  of  the  church,  and  the  church  is  betrothed  to  God. 
Thus  also,  when  the  same  figure  is  maintained  with  a  dif- 
ferent mode  of  expression,  and  connected  with  different  cir- 
cumstances, the  relation  is  still  the  same :  thus  the  piety  of 

>  Dr.  Rees^s  Cyclopaedia,  vol.  v1.  article  Cantiele: 

•  Among  nthen  by  Mr.  Hewlett  in  his  valuable  Commentary. 

•  On  the  nature  of  ibis  species  of  allegory,  see  Vol.  I.  Part  II  Chap.  1. 
S^cr.  IV. 

•  Pr»lect.  xxxi.  vol.  ii.pu.  312—321, 
« Poet.  chap.  xzii.  and  Rbet.  iii.  3. 
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the  piHiple,  th€ir  impiety,  th0ir  idolatry,  and  rejection,  stand 
in  the  same  relation  witn  respect  to  the  sacred  coyenant ;  as 
chastity,  modesty,  immodesty,  adultery,  dirorce,  with  respect 
to  the  marriage-contract.  And  this  notion  is  so  Tery  fami- 
liar and  well  understood  in  Scripture,  that  the  word  adultery 
(or  whoredom)  is  commonly  used  to  denote  idolatrous  woi^ 
ship,  and  so  appropriate  does  it  appear  to  this  metaphorical 
purpose,  that  it  very  seldom  occurs  in  its  proper  and  literal 


Of  this  mode  of  speaking,  the  sacred  writers  furnish  us 
with  abundance  of  examples.  Thus  the  evangelical  prophet. 
When  treating  of  the  reconciliation  of  the  church  to  Jehovah, 
and  her  restoration  to  the  divine  favour,  among  many  images 
of  a  similar  nature,  introduces  the  following  :— 

For  thy  husband  is  thy  Maker ; 

Jehovah,  God  of  Hosts.  Is  his  name : 

And  thy  Redeemer  is  the  Holy  One  of  Israel ; 

The  God  of  the  whole  earth  shall  he  be  called.— Isa.  Uv.  (s  6. 

And  in  another  passage  in  the  form  of  a  comparison  ^— 

For  as  a  yonns  man  weddeth  a  trircin, 
80  sh«U  thy  Restorer  wed  thee : 
And  as  a  bridegroom  rejolceth  in  his  bride, 
80  shall  thy  Gml  rejoice  in  thee.— Isa.  IziL  6. 

The  same  image  a  little  diversified,  and  with  greater 
freedom  of  expression,  as  better  adapted  to  the  display  of 
indignation,  is  introduced  by  Jeremiah  (ii.  3.  iii.  1,  £c.), 
when  he  declaims  against  the  defection  of  the  Jews  from 
the  worship  of  the  true  God.  Upon  the  same  principle  the 
former  part  of  the  prophecy  of  Hosea  ought  also  to  oe  ex- 

Slained ;  and  whetner  that  part  of  the  prophecy  be  taken  in 
le  literal  and  historical  sense,  or  whetiier  it  be  esteemed 
altogether  allegorical,  still  the  nature  and  principles  of  this 
iigiire,  which  seems  consecrated  in  some  measure  to  this 
SUDject,  will  evidently  a'ppear.  None  of  the  prophets,  how- 
eTer,  have  applied  the  image  with  so  much  boldness  and 
freedom  as  Ezekiel,  an  author  of  a  most  fervid  imagination, 
who  is  little  studious  of  elegance,  or  cautious  of  offending. 
His  great  freedom  in  the  use  of  this  image  is  particularly 
displayed  in  two  parables  (xvi.  and  xvii.),  in  which  he  de- 
scribes the  ingratitude  of  the  Jews  and  Israelites  to  their 
great  Protector,  and  their  defection  from  the  true  worship, 
under  imagery  assumed  from  the  character  of  an  adulterous 
wife,  and  the  meretricious  loyes  *  of  two  unchaste  women. 
If  these  parables  (which  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  God  him- 
self with  a  direct  allegorical  application,  and  in  which,  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  delicacy  does  not  appcnr  to  be  par- 
ticularly studied,  according  to  our  refined  notions  of  oeli- 
cacy)i  be  well  considered,  we  are  persuaded  that  the  Song 
of  Solomon  (which  is  in  every  part  chaste  and  el^j^ant)  wiU 
not  appear  unworthy  of  the  divine  sense  in  which  it  is 
usually  taken,  either  in  matter  or  style,  or  in  any  degree 
inferior  either  in  gravity  or  purity  to  tne  other  remains  of  the 
sacred  poets.  To  these  instances  we  may  add  the  forty-fifth 
psalm,  which  is  a  sacred  epithalamium,  of  the  allegorical 
application  of  which  to  the  union  between  God  and  ihe 
cnurch  no  doubt  has  hitherto  been  entertained ;  though  many 
suspect  it,  and  not  without  good  reason,  to  have  been  pro- 
duced upon  the  same  occasion,  and  with  the  same  relation 
to  a  real  fact,  as  the  Song  of  Solomon.  Neither  ought  we 
to  omit,  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testam(nt  haye  freely 
admitted  the  same  image  in  the  same  allegorical  sense  with 
their  predecessors,  ana  have  finally  consecrated  it  by  their 
authority. 

Thus  John  the  Baptist  beautifully  rrpresents  Christ  as  the 
bridegroom^  himselr,  as  his  friend  or  bridesman,  and  the 
church  as  his  spouse.*  (John  iii.  28.)  Our  Lord  also  adopts 
the  title  of  Brioegroom  m  Matt.  ix.  15. ;  and  likewise  in  Uie 
parable  of  the  virgins  or  bride*s  maids  attendant  upon  the 
marriage.  (Matt.  xxv.  1.)  "The  Lamb's  wife"  also,  the 
church,*  is  represented  as  a  "bride  adorned  for  her  husband" 

t  On  the  aUeffld  ImmoralHy  of  the  languagv  of  Scripture^  see  Vol.  I.  p. 
166. 

•  "In  the  prophetical  hook  of  the  Bonir  of  Solomon.*'  saya Bishop Hors- 
lej,  "the  union  of  Christ  and  bis  church  Is  described  in  Imsfea  taken 
entirely  from  the  mutual  passton  and  early  Jove  of  Solomon  and  his 
bride.  Read  the  Sonf  of  Solomon,  you  will  find  the  Hebrew  Unc,  if  you 
know  any  thing  of  his  history,  produced,  indeed,  as  the  emblem  of  a 
greater  De/aonage ;  but  you  will  find  Htm  in  every  page."  BennonsL  voL 
L  p  73.  2j  edit 

>  Commentators  in  communion  with  the  lt<Hniah  church,  not  content 
with  considering  the  Bong  of  Solomon  as  adumbrating  the  union  of  Christ 
and  his  church,  extend  It  also  to  the  union  of  Christ  with  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Bach  is  the  notion  of  the  elegant  Italian  translator,  Melesigenia  (Good's 
Bong  of  B)?loroon,  Pref  p.  zxjnv.)  In  the  short  preface  prefixed  to  this 
opok  in  the  Dublm  edition  of  the  Anglo-Romiah  Bible  (182B,  page  606.)  tt  is 
aftrmed,  that  "  the  spouse  of  Christts  the  church,  moreespeciallyastothe 
happiest  part  of  it,  vis.  perfect  souls,  erery  one  of  which  is  his  beloved : 
but,  above  all  others,  the  Immaculate  and  ever  bkiMd  virgin  mother  ff** 


(Rev.  xxi.  9— 9.\  whd  ought  to  be  "  withotit  spot"  (Eph. 
V.  97.)9  as  the  8hulamite  is  represented  to  be.  (song  iy.  7.) 
And,  surely,  if  this  most  beautiful  pastoral  poem  had  not 
been  understood  in  a  spiritual  sense,  it  would  not  have  been 
admitted  into  the  sacred  canon  b]r  the  ancient  Jewish 
church.^  Nor  is  this  inconsistent  with  the  opinions  of  the 
ancient  Jews,  who,  as  well  as  Saint  Paul  and  other  Chris- 
tian writers,  found  the  Messiah  almost  eyery  where  in  the 
Scriptures.  Indeed,  they  always  believed  their  economy  to 
be  peculiarly  under  the  protection  of  the  Messiah,  in  some 
one  or  other  of  hb  characters,  as  the  Great  Angel  of  the 
coyenant,  the  King  of  Israel,  or  the  Son  of  God.  In  particu* 
lar,  they  applied  to  him  the  forty- fifth  psalm  (which,  of  all 
Scripture,  most  resembles  the  Song  of  Songs) ;  for  the  Chal- 
dee  paraphrase  on  the  second  verse  expressly  says^— ^Thy 
fairness,  0  King  Meuitth  /  exceedeth  the  sons  of'^men."  Id 
the  same  manner  they  applied  the  seyenty-second,  hundred 
and  tenth,  and  various  other  psalms,  as  well  at  many  pa^ 
^"   M  of  the  prophets. 

lishop  Lowth  restricts  this  sublime  allegorj  to  the  uiii« 
yersal  cnurch,  and  conceives  that  it  has  no  rererence  what* 
ever  to  the  spiritual  state  of  individuals;  than  which  he 
oonceiyes  nothing  can  be  more  inconsistent  with  the  nature 
and  ground-worf  of  the  allegory  itself,  as  well  as  with  the 
general  practice  of  the  Hebrew  poets.  With  regard  to  the 
Psalms,  Bishop  Home  (we  think)  has  demonstrated  their 
spiritual  application  not  only  to  the  church  generally,  but 
also  to  believers  who  compose  the  individual  members  of 
that  church ;  and  that  the  Song  of  Solomon  is  to  be  legiti* 
mately  and  wberfy  interpreted  in  the  same  way,  it  is  appre- 
hended, will  satisfactorily  appear  from  the  foUowing  addi- 
tional observations  :— 

The  church  is  to  be  considered  as  composed  of  individual 
believers ;  and  that  there  is  an  analogy  between  the  conduct 
of  God  towards  his  church  in  genenii,  and  his  conduct  to- 
wards individuals,  is  plainly  indicated  in  many  parts  of  the 
New  Testament.  Thus,  sometimes  the  sacreo  vmters  com- 
pare the  whole  body  of  believers  to  a  temple,  in  which  they 
form  living  stones,  being  built  on  the  only  foundation,  Christ 
Jesus;  at  other  times,  ttiey  consider  individual  believeiaas 
tomnles  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  (1  Cor.  iii.  16, 17.  Enh*  ii.  90 
-^22.)  So,  also,  they  sometimea  speak  of  the  church  as  ODe« 
—the  bride  the  Lamb's  wife ;  and  at  other  times,  of  distinct 
churches  or  individual  believers,  as  seyerally  married  to  the 
Lord.  (Rey.  xxi.  9.  3  Cor.  xi.  3.)  In  this  manner,  St.  Paul 
allegoriies  the  history  oi  Hagar  and  her  mistress,  referring 
to  the  two  dispensations,  whue  at  the  same  time  he  makes 
a  practical  application  of  it  to  the  consciences  of  the  Crala- 
tians.  (Gal.  iv.  22^-Sl.) 

Further,  we  consider  the  allegory  as  designed  for  the 
purposes  of  nietf  and  devotion,  which  cannot  be  so  well 
answered  without  such  an  application.  Though  this  argu- 
ment may,  at  first  yiew,  appear  weak,  it  will  be  strengthened 
when  we  recollect  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament,  that, 
^  whatsoever  things  were  written  aforetime  were  written  for 
OUT  leamiitg  ;*'  aira  that  their  grand  design  is, '*  to  make  us 
wise  unto  salvation,  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.'* 
This  shows  both  the  propriety  and  importance  of  a  particular 
application  of  scriptural  truths  to  the  circumstances  and  ex- 
perience of  individuals.  Religion  is  a  personal  thing ;  and 
that  professor  is  a  hypocrite,  the  feeling  of  whose  hrait  are 
not  influenced  by  it,  as  well  as  the  actions  of  his  life.' 

Tlie  fact  is,  that  much  of  the  language  of  this  poem  haa 
been  misunderstood  by  expositors,  some  of  whom,  not  en- 
tering into  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  Oriental  poesy,  have 
causid  particular  passages  to  be  considered  as  coarse  and 

*  Dr.  Bales'i  AnalTsis,  vol.  ii.  p.  400. 

»  WilHaas*s  trensUtioD  of  the  Sqd«  of  Bonn,  pp.  lia-llS.  In  ftiither 
oonllnnatloo  of  the  precedinf  view  of  the  spiritual  desifD  of  this  acred 
oriental  poem,  we  maj  obeerre,  that  this  alleforic  mode  of  describing  tbo 
sacred  union  between  mankind  at  large,  or  an  Individoal  and  pious  soul, 
and  the  great  Creator,  la  common  to  almost  aH  Eastern  poets  llrom  the 
earliest  down  to  the  present  sfs.  Without  such  an  eaoterie  or  spiritual 
interpretation,  it  is  impossible  to  understand  many  passages  of  the  Persian 
noets  SadI  and  flafiz :  and  the  Turkish  commentators  on  them  have  uni> 
fbimly  thus  interpreted  them ;  though  in  many  instances  they  hare  par- 
sued  their  mystic  meaalitf  to  an  undue  length.    At'    " 


mysticism  is  equally  eonspicooue  in  the  bards  of  India ;  and  the  VedaniiA 
or  Hindoo  commentators  hare  in  like  manner  attributed  a  double,  that  1% 
a  literal  uid  spiritual  meaning  to  their  compositlona.  This  is  particnlartT 
Um  ease  with  the  OitAgovinda,  or  Songs  of  Jayad^vn,  the  subjoct  of  which 
is  the  loves  of  Chrishna  and  Radhi^  or  the  recinioeal  atCnction  belweea 
the  divine  goodneaa  and  the  sonl  of  man ;  and  tne  style  and  imageiy  of 
which,  like  thoae  of  the  roval  Hebrew  poet,  are  in  the  h^hest  degren 
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indelicate*  which,  in  the  origiDal,  ore  altogether  the  levene ; 
while  others  (as  the  learned  Dr.  GiU  for  instance)  have  so 
confounded  the  literal  and  allegorical  senses  as  to  ffive 
Deither*  distinctly  or  completely;  at  the  same  time,  they 
have  applied  the  figures  to  such  a  variety  of  objects,  as  to 
leave  the  reader  still  to  seek  the  right,  and,  by  their  minute 
dissection  of  the  allegory,  they  hare  not  only  destroyed  its 
consistency  and  beauty,  out  have  also  exposed  the  poem  to 
the  unmerited  ridicule  of  profane  minds.^  Much,  unques- 
tionably, has  been  done,  by  later  writers,  towards  elucidating 
the  language  and  allusions  of  the  Song  of  Sonirs  by  the  aid 
of  Orientaniterature  and  manners :  but,  after  all  the  labours 
of  learned  men,  there  will  perhaps  be  found  manv  expres- 
sions  which  are  very  difficult  to  us,  both  as  to  tne  literal 
meaning,  znA  the  spiritual  instruction  intended  to  be  convey- 
ed by  them;  and  some  descriptions  must  not  be  judged  br 
modm  notions  of  delicacy.  But  the  grand  outlines,  aobetty 
interpreted^  in  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  allegory,  so  ac- 
cord with  the  affections  and  experience  of  the  sincere  Chris- 
tian,  *'  that  he  will  hardly  ever  read  and  meditate  upon  them, 
in  a  spirit  of  humble  devotion,  without  feeling  a  conviction 
that  no  other  poem  of  the  same  kind,  extant  m  the  world, 
could,  wiUiottt  most  manifest  violence,  be  so  explained  as  to 
describe  the  state  of  lus  heart  at  different  times,  and  to  ex- 
cite admiring,  adoring,  grateful  love  to  God  oar  Saviour,  as 
this  does."« 

With  regard  to  the  style,  says  Bishop  Lowth,  this  poem 
ii  of  the  pastoral  kind,  since  the  two  principal jpersonages 
are  represented  in  the  character  of  shepherds.  Tae  circum- 
stance is  by  no  ftieans  incongruous  to  the  manners  of  the 
Hebrews,  whose  principal  occupation  consisted  in  the  care 
of  cattle  (Gen.  xlvi.  32—34.) ;  nor  did  they  consider  this 


I  employment  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  highest  characteit. 
Least  of  all,  could  it  be  supposed  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
character  of  Solomon,  whose  father  was  raised  from  the 
sheepfold  to  the  throne  of  Israel.  The  pastoral  life  is  not 
only  most  delightful  in  itself,  but  from  the  particular  circum- 
stances and  manners  of  the  Hebrews,  is  possessed  of  a  kind 
of  dignity.  In  this  poem  it  is  adorned  with  all  the  choicest 
colouring  of  lan^age,  with  all  the  elegance  and  variety  of 
the  most  select  imagery.  ^  Every  part  of  the  Canticles,'' 
says  the  learned  and  eloquent  Bossuet,  ^'abounds  in  poetical 
beauties;  the  objects,  which  present  themselves  on  every 
side,  are  the  choicest  plants,  the  most  beautiful  flowers,  the 
most  delicious  fruits,  the  bloom  and  vigour  of  spring,  the 
sweet  verdure  of  the  fields,  flourishing  and  well-watered 
gardens,  pleasant  streams,  and  perennial  fountains.  The  other 
senses  are  represented  as  regaled  with  the  most  precious 
odours  natural  and  artificial :  with  the  sweet  singing  of  birds, 
and  the  soft  voice  of  the  turtle ;  with  milk  and  honey,  and 
the  choicest  of  wine.  To  these  enchantments  are  adcfed  all 
that  is  beautiful  and  graceful  in  the  human  form,  the  endear- 
ments, the  caresses,  the  delicacy  of  love ;  if  any  object  be 
introduced  which  seems  not  to  harmonize  with  this  delightful 
scene,  such  as  the  awful  prospect  of  tremendous  precipices^ 
the  wildness  of  the  mountains,  or  the  haunts  ol  lions,  its 
effect  is  only  to  heighten  by  the  contrast  the  beauty  of  the 
other  objects,  and  to  add  the  charms  of  variety  to  those  of 
grace  and  elegance."' 

The  Ohal&e  paraphrase  of  this  book  is  a  long  and  tire* 
some  application  of  it  throughout  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
history  of  the  Jews.  The  Greek  version  of  it  is  tolerably 
exact;  and  Bos,  in  the  Frankfort  edition  of  the  Septuagint 
(1709),  ascribes  it  to  Symmachus. 
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OENEBAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  niOPBXTB  AND  THEIR  WRlTBfOS. 

I.  The  prophetical  Boohe,  -why  eo  called,— H.  Diferent  hindt  of  PropheU  mentioned  in  the  Scripturee.-^UL  Situation  of  the 
JPropheto^  and  their  Manner  of  Uving^r^tV.  Mooaic  Statutee  concerning  Propheto^—Emdeneeo  of  a  Divine  MioHon^^ 
Y.Quali/lcationlb  t^the  Prophet9.^Yt  J^ature  of  the  prophetic  Jnopiratienr-'YU  Antiqvity  and  Succeooion  of  the  Propheto, 
—Tin.  Collection  of  their  Writinge,  and  Mode  of  announcing  their  Predictionir^X.  Mtmber  and  Order  of  the  Prophetic 
Book: 

I.  We  now  enter  on  the  fourth  or  i>rophetical  part  of  the 
Old  Testament,  according  to  the  division  which  is  generally 
adopted,  but  which  forms  the  second  division,  according  to 
the  Jewish  classification  of  the  sacred  volume.  This  portion 
of  the  Scriptures  is  termed  Prophetical,  because  it  chiefly 
consists  of  predictions  of  future  events;  though  many  histo- 
rical passages  are  interspersed  through  the  writings  of  the 
prophets,  as  there  are  also  many  |)redrctions  of  future  events 
scattered  through  tiiose  hooks  which  are  more  strictly  histo- 
rical. But  th^  books  also  contain  very  many  passages 
which  relate  to  other  subjects,  such  as  the  nature  and  attri- 
butes of  God ;  the  religious  and  moral  duties  of  man ;  reproofs 
of  idolatry  and  other  sins ;  exhortations  to  the  practice  of 
true  religion  and  virtue;  together  with  advices  and  warnings 
lespecting  the  political  state  of  the  country,  and  the  adminis- 
trauon  or  affairs,  which  in  the  theocratical  form  of  govern- 
ment were  sent  to  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  Hebrews  by 
the  prophets  as  ambas^dors  ot  their  supreme  monarch, 
Jehovah.  The  authors  of  these  books  are^  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, termed  Prophets^  tiiat  is,  divinely  inspired  persons, 

>  The  chief  ertor  of  mil  the  tnnsktom  of  this  book,  Br.  Good  obserres 
trithjraal  VntCo,  *'reeoUs  fhMB  their  hAVtng  girea  vorbol  resderliiae  of 
the  Hebvew  (ema  and  klaoais,  which  ought  merely  to  have  been  CnuiMated 
eptivatentfy ;  a  method,  bj  which  any  bofuage  in  the  world,  when  inter- 
^ 'foc^aalonailjcoDTej  a  meaning  altogether 


V  terraa  and  klaoms,  which  ought  merely  to  have  been 

Ey ;  a  method,  bj  which  any  bnguage  in 

preced  into  another,  may  not  only  occasionally  conrc , ^ „ 

dllfereni  hom  mbol  the  aolhor  Intended,  but  convert  a  term  or  phraae  of 


perfect  parity  and  delicacy,  hi  lu  original  Import,  Into  one  altogether  faideli- 
cate  and  unchaste."  Bong  of  9oQgs,  p^  zzvL  Dr.  Good  ilTostratei  this 
i«BiariL  by  aome  weH^choeen  examptoi^  which  want  of  room  cMnpels  oi 
to  omit ;  bat  tha  result  of  lu  appUeirtioa,  we  may  be  permitted  to  obeerve, 
was  his  very  elegant  and  delkiate  version,  in  which,  though  he  adheres 
solely  to  the  literBl  sense,  yet  he  decidedly  expreiaee  hhnMlf  (^  zvilL)  hi 
ftivevr  of  tho  mystical  meaafaig  of  the  poem. 
•  Beoo.  PreC  to  0oL  Songs. 


who  were  raised  up  among  the  Israelites  to  be  the  ministers 
of  God's  dispensations.  Jehovah,  at  oundry  timet  and  in 
divers  marmero^  spake  unto  the  fathero  hv  the  prophets .-  for 
prophecy  came  not  of  old  time  by  the  %mU  of  man^  hut  holy 
mm  of  God  make  as  they  were  mooed  by  the  Holy  Spiru, 
(Heb.i.  1.  2  Pet,  i.  31.) 

II.  To  these  messengers  of  heaven  fref^uent  reference  is 
made  in  vimous  parts  of  the  Sacred  Writings.  The  term 
pROPBBT,  indeed,  is  of  general  signification.  It  was  applied 
by  the  heaUiens  to  all  persons  who  were  supposed  to  be  con- 
versant with  divine  things ;  and,  in  conformity  to  this  notion, 
St.  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  Titus  (i.  13.),  when  citing  a  pas- 
sage from  a  profiaine  poet,  calls  him  a  prophet,  because  the 
heathens  supposed  their  poets  to  be  inspired.  In  the  historic 
cal  books  ot  the  Old  Testament  we  meet  with  frequent  notice 
of  the  school  of  the  prophets^  that  is,  of  seminaries,  where  re- 
ligious truths,  or  the  divine  laws,  were  particularly  taught  i* 
for  the  pupils  in  these  schools  were  not,  strictly  speaking, 
all  of  them  prophets;  though  God  bestow^  upon  some  of 

lets 


^*  prophets,*^  in  the  most  exalted  sense  of  the  term.  The  first 
denomination  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  applied  to  men 
of  exemplary  piety,  who  assiduously  studied  the  divine  law, 
as  communicated  by  their  legislator  Moses ;  who  firmly  be- 
lieved in  the  predictions  of  ^od  and  evil  that  should  attend 
the  Israelites  according  to  the  tenor  of  their  conduct;  who 
•  Besmet, Praf. hi  CsnUcuffl  Oanttoorutt,  Oeuvres,  tom.  I.p.  407.4to. 

«8ee  an  account  of  these  schools  hi  Part  IV.  Chap.  Vll.  Sect  OL f  L 
of  this  votumo. 
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were  obtervant  of  the  character  of  the  times  in  which  they 
lived;  and  who  might  be  able  to  discern  the  natural  and 
inevitable  conanquencea  of  particular  actions,  without  the 
necessity  of  immediate  inspiration.  These  men  of  God, 
however,  received  peculiar  communications  upon  certain 
emergencies.  They  were  divinely  appointed  to  execute  some 
important  commissions,  and  to  predict  events  which  were 
not  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  but  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  penetration.  It  was  mis  which  sometimes  gave 
them  the  title  of  seers.  The  higher  class  of  prophets  were 
those  who  foretold  important  events  that  were  to  take  place 
at  distant  periods ;  which  no  human  sagacity  could  foresee, 
and  which  were  most  opposite  to  the  natural  conceptions  or 
general  expectations  of  mankind :  as  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Eze- 
kiel,  and  the  minor  prophets.* 

III.  The  prophets,  according  to  Augustine,'  were  the  phi- 
losophers, divines,  instructors,  and  guides  of  the  Hebrews 
in  piety  and  virtue.  These  holy  men  were  the  bulwarks  of 
religion  against  the  impiety  of  princes,  the  vdckedness  of 
individuals,  and  every  kind  of  immorality.  Their  lives,  per- 
sons, and  discourses  were  alike  instructive  and  prophetical. 
Raised  up  by  God  to  be  witnesses  of  his  presence,  and  livinff 
monuments  of  his  will,  the  events  that  frequently  happened 
to  them  were  predictions  of  what  was  about  to  betail  the 
Hebrew  nation.  Although  the  prophets  possessed  great 
authority  in  Israel,  and  were  highly  esteemed  by  pious  sove- 
reigns, who  undertook  no  important  affairs  without  consult- 
in?  them,  yet  their  way  of  life  was  exceedingly  laborious, 
ana  they  were  very  poor,  and  greatly  exposed  to  persecution 
and  ill  treatment.  They  generally  lived  retired  in  some 
country  place,  and  in  colleges  or  communities,  where  they 
and  their  disciples  were  employed  in  prayer,  in  manual  la- 
bour, and  in  study.  Their  labour,  however,  was  not  such 
as  required  intense  application,  or  was  inconsistent  with  that 
freedom  from  secular  cares  which  their  office  reauired.  Thus, 
Elisha  quitted  his  plough,  when  Elijah  called  him  to  the 
prophetic  office  (1  Kings  xix.  19,  30.) ;  and  Amos  (vii.  14.) 
tells  us  that  he  was  no  prophet^  neither  a  propheVa  ton^  hut  a 
herdsman^  and  a  gatherer  of  sycamore  fruit.  The  pupils  or 
sons  of  the  prophets,  who  tived  under  the  direction  of  Elijah 
and  Elisha,  erected  their  own  dwellinffs,  for  which  they  cut 
down  the  timber  ihat  was  requisite.  (2  Kings  vi.  1 — 4.) 

The  apparel  of  the  prophets  was  in  unison  with  the  sim- 
plicity or  their  private  life.  Eliiah  was  clothed  with  skins, 
and  wore  a  leauier  girdle  round  his  loins.  (2  Kings  i.  8.) 
Isaiah  wore  sackcloth  (xx.  2.),  which  was  the  ordinary  habit 
of  the  prophets.  Zechariah,  speaking  of  the  false  prophets 
who  imitated  externally  the  true  prophets  of  the  Lord,  says 
that  they  should  not  wear  a  rough  garment  (Heb.  a  garment 
of  hair)  to  deceive.  (Zech.  xiii.  4.)  Their  poverty  was  con- 
spicuous in  their  whole  life.  The  presents  they  received 
were  only  bread,  fruits,  and  honey ;  and  the  first-fruits  of  the 
earth  were  given  them,  as  being  persons  who  possessed 
nothing  themselves.  (2  Kings  iv.  42.)  The  woman  of  Shu- 
nem,  who  entertained  JBlisha,  put  into  the  prophet's  chamber 
only  what  was  plain  and  absolutely  necessary.  (2  Kings  iv. 
10.";  The  same  prophet  refused  the  costly  presents  of  Naaman 
(2  Kings  V.  16.),  and  pronounced  a  severe  sentence  upon  his 
servant  Gehazi,  who  had  clandestinely  obtained  a  part  of  them. 
(20 — 27.)  Their  fru^lity  appears  throughout  their  history ; 
— for  instance,  the  wild  gourds,  which  one  of  the  prophets 
ordered  to  be  prepared  for  his  disciples.  (2  Kings  iv.  3B---4I.) 
The  angel  gave  Elijah  only  bread  and  water  tor  a  long  jour- 
noy  (I  Rings  xix.  6-— 8.) ;  and  Obadiah,  the  pious  governor 
of  Aiiab's  household,  gave  the  same  food  to  the  prophets 
whose  lives  he  saved  in  a  cave.  (1  Kings  xviii.  4.  13.) 
Their  recluse,  abstemious  mode  of  living,  and  mean  appareL 
sometimes  exposed  them  to  contempt  among  the  gay  and 
courtly :  it  v^s  probably,  the  singular  dress  and  appearance 
of  Elisha  which  occasioned  the  impious  scoffs  of  the  young 
men  of  Bethel.  (2  Kings  ii.  23.)  But,  in  general,  the  pro- 
phets were  regardea  with  high  esteem  and  veneration  by  the 
wise  and  good,  and  even  by  persons  of  the  first  rank  in  the 
state.  (1  Kings  xviii,  7.)  It  does  not  appear  that  the  prophets 
were  bound  by  any  vow  of  celibacy ;  iTor  Samuel  had  chil- 
dren, and  the  Scriptures  mention  the  wives  of  Isaiah  (viii.  3.) 
and  Hosea«  (i.  2.)  But  the  prophets  maintained  a  very 
guarded  intercourse  with  the  female  sex,  as  is  evident  in  the 
conduct  of  Elisha  towards  his  benevolent  hostess.  (2  Kings 
iv.  27.) 

>  Dr.  Conn's  Theolofflcal  DiBqnIaition,  p.  276.  et  teq.  Dr.  Or^iEory 
Bbarpe's  Sfecond  Argumeat  in  Defence  of  Christianity  rrom  Proplieej, 
pp.  1—80. 

•  De  Civitate  Dei  Ub.  zyIIL  c.  41. 


But,  however  they  might  be  respected  by  pious  monardis, 
the  prophets  were  frequently  expnfed  to  cruel  treatment  from 
wicked  pnnces,  whose  impiety  they  reprehended,  and  to  iik 
suits  and  jeers  from  the  people,  whose  immoral  practices 
they  censured  and  condemned ;  and  many  of  them  were  even 
put  to  violent  deaths.  (Heb.  xi.  35—38.)  Yet,  amid  all 
these  persecutions  and  this  injurious  treatment,  they  despised 
dangers,  torments,  and  death,  and  with  wonderful  inUepidity 
attacked  whatever  vras  contrary  to  the  law  and  worship  of 
Jehovah,  contemning  secular  honours,  riches,  and  favours 
with  astonishing  disinterestedness.' 

IV.  "  Prophecy  being  necessary  in  the  early  ages  for  the 
preservation  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  in  the  Hebrew  com- 
monwealth prophets  were  not  merely  tolerated,  as  some  hare 
supposed,  but  they  were  also  promised,  lest  the  Hebrews 
should  have  recourse  to  soothsayers  who  were  idolaters,  and 
would  seduce  them  into  idolatrv.  (DeuU  xviii.  9—22.)  But, 
that  advantage  might  not  be  taken  of  this  institution  by  false 
prophets,  Moses  decreed,  that  impostors  should  suffer  capital 
punishment ;  and  furnished  the  judges  with  two  distinguish- 
ing marks,  by  which  a  false  prophet  might  be  known. 

''  1.  The  prophet,  who  should  endeavour  to  introduce  the 
worship  of  other  gods  beside  Jehovah,  was  to  be  considered 
as  an  impostor;  and,  as  a  rebel  against  their  king,  to  be 
capitally  punished.  (Deut.  xiii.  2 — 6.) 

*'  2.  Whoever  should  predict  any  thinff  which  was  not 
accomplished  by  the  event,  althougn  he  snould  do  h  in  the 
name  of  Jehovah,  was  to  be  condemned  to  death,  as  aa 
impostor  who  had  presumed  to  counterfeit  the  seal  of  their 
king.  (Deut  ^viii.  20 — ^22.)  Hence  it  is  plain  that  the 
prophets  Were  not  sagacious  men,  whose  perspicacity  enabled 
them  to  foresee  future  events;  for  an  error  committed  by 
such,  and  unaccompanied  by  guilt,  would  never  have  receiv- 
ed  from  Moses  so  severe  a  punishment." 

In  consec|uence  of  these  taws,  *'  a  prophet  ran  a  ^reat  risk 
in  undertaking  a  divine  mission,  unless  he  knew,  by  mfallible 
proofs,  that  he  had  really  received  the  commands  of  the 
Deity,  and  was  not  deluded  by  his  own  imagination.  Of 
the  nature  of  these  proofs  we  are  not  informed,  althoneh 
some  circumstances  are  recorded,  which  show  that  tne 
prophets  were  certainly  possessed  of  them.  For  instance, 
It  is  mentioned  (1  Sam.  iii.  7.),  that,  at  first,  Samuel  did  not 
know  the  voice  of  God;  ana  Jeremiah  fxxxii.  6— SO^^^" 
fesses,  that  it  was  the  correspondence  or  the  event,  which 
assured  him  that  the  direction  to  buy  the  field  of  his  relative 
had  come  to  him  from  God.  (Compare  also  Jer.  xxviii.  9.) 
The  proofs,  by  which  Moses  was  satisfied  respecting  his 
divine  commission,  are  recorded  at  length  in  Exod.  iii.  1«— 
iv.  17.  That  the  prophets  had  other  means  of  distinguishing 
divine  revelations  from  their  own  thonghts,  appears  from 
1  Sam.  xvi.  6,  7.  3  Sam.  vii.  1 — 17.  1  Chron.  xvii.  1—16. 
Isa.  xxxviU.  1—^.  2  Kings  xx.  1 — 11.  Occasionally,  the 
impression  made  by  the  revelation  was  so  strong,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  doubt  of  its  origin ;  so  that  they  confess  them- 
selves unable  to  refrain  from  speaking,  as  in  Jer.  xx.  7—10. 
The  means,  indeed,  by  which  they  distinguished  their  own 
thoughts  from  divine  revelations,  they  could  not  express 
in  words ;  just  as  it  is  impossible  to  explain  to  one  unacr- 
quainted  with  the  subject,  how  we  know  the  painter  of  a 
picture,  or  the  author  of  a  composition,  solely  oy  his  style. 
To  the  hearers  and  first  readers  of  the  prophets  their  divine 
mission  was  proved  either  by  miracles  predicted,  and  accord- 
ingly performed ;  or,  if  such  were  not  granted,  by  the  event 
corresponding  with  the  prophecies:  for  the  prophecies  were 
of  a  twofold  description,  some  relating  to  proximate,  others 
to  remote  events.  Those  of  the  former  kind,  ^'^^^L^^ili 
clear,  and  contained  various  circumstances  of  the  predicted 
events,  which  must  necessariljr  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  foresight,  afforded  by  their  completion  a  proof  to  the 
contemporaries  of  the  prophet  that  he  was  a  messenger  of 
God^  and  that  his  predictions  concerning  remote  event^ 
coming  from  the  same  source  with  those  which  they  had 
seen  fulfilled,  were  worthy  of  equal  credit*    The  accom- 

Slishment  of  these  would  afford  to  posterity  the  proof  of  his 
ivine  mission.  This  consequence  was  so  evident,  that  not 
a  few  even  of  the  heathens,  among  whom  Cyrus  ^ay  be 
mentioned  as  a  most  remarkable  instance,  were  convinced 
by  it,  and  acknowledged  that  the  author  of  these  prophecies 

»  Calmet,  Preface  GenAralc  rar  tea  Prophites,  Art.  a  sor  UBIaiiiire  d« 
Vie  deaPropMles,  Ac.  Dissert,  torn.  ii.  pp.  308-311. 

*  Compare  I  Sam.  iii.  1&~21.,  wliere  the  general  knowledf  e  of  the  ftcj. 
that  Samael  was  a  divinely  commissioned  propliet.  Is  st*t«a  "  ■  *^,^ 
queuce  of  God's  letting  none  of  i^is  words  fiul  to  the  ground;  ibst »,  oi  ">• 
regular  fliUUment  of  his  prediciioni. 
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must  be  the  one  trae  God.'  It  wae  neceeianr,  tfaeiefore, 
thai  the  prophets  should  secure  the  credence  of  their  contem- 
pOTwies  in  tnat  portion  of  their  prophecies  which  related  to 
Kmote  events  by  some  predicuons  respecting  events  of 
speedy  occurrence.  This  accounts  for  the  fact,  that  the 
prophets  sometimes  predicted  proximate  events  of  little  mo- 
ment with  as  much  caie  as  otners  of  far  more  importance.' 
Compare  d  Sam.  zii.  14.  xxiv.  11—14.  1  Kings  xi.  31—39. 
xiii.  1 — 5.  xiv.  6.  13.  Isa.  vii.  4 — 16.*  zxxviii.  4 — 8.  Jer. 
xxviii.  16,  17.  xxxvii.  1.  zxxviii.  88."* 

V.  In  considering  the  circumstances  relative  to  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  the  QuALiricATioNS  which  were  reauisite  for  the 
prophetic  office  claim  distinctly  to  be  considered :  they  were 
two  in  number,  viz. 

1.  The  font  and  leading  quaiifieation  wai,  ▲  holt  charao- 


*'  As  this  is  the  uniform  sentiment  of  Jewish  writers,  so 
it  is  confirmed  by  the  history  and  lives  of  the  ancient  pro* 
phets,  and  by  the  express  testimony  of  St.  Peter,  that  holy 
men  of  God  spake  a»  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghoat. 
(9  Pet.  i.  21.)  Though  we  meet  with  some  instances  of 
wicked  men,  to  whom  God,  on  special  occasions,  imparted 
his  secret  counsels,  such  as  the  covetous  Balaam,  and  the 
idolatrous  kings,  Pharaoh,  Abimelech,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  ;* 
vet  we  majr  presume,  that  none  but  good  men  were  statedly 
honoured  witn  these  divine  communications ;  and  especially 
that  none  but  such  were  employed  as  penmen  of  the  Sacred 
Writings.  The  declaration,  therefore,  of  Peter,  will,  doubt- 
less, apply  to  all  the  prophetic  writers  of  the  Old  Testament. 
They  were  all  men  of  real  and  exemplary  holiness.  The 
importance  of  personal  piety  and  virtue  in  the  extraordinary 
ministere  of  Jehovah  will  account  for  his  withdrawing  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  from  the  Hebrew  nation  in  the  latter 
stages  of^their  polity,  that  is,  from  Malachi  to  Christ; 
because  during  this  period  their  religious  and  moral  state 
was  universal^  corrupt." 

3.  7V  mind  of  the  prophet  muat  he  in  ▲  serenb  and  com- 
KWED  FRAME,  in  Order  to  receive  the  spirit  of  inspiration, 

**The  Jewish  doctors  tell  us,  that  a  mind  loaded  with 
fresh  guilt,  oppressed  with  sorrow,  or  disturbed  with  passion, 
could  not  duly  receive  and  exercise  this  heavenly  gift.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  David,  in  his  penitential  psalm,  af^r  the 
affair  of  Uriah,  prays  that  the  holy  spirit  might  be  restored  to 
him,  that  God  would  give  him  Joy  and  gladness  and  a  free 
spirit :  the  Hebrew  commentators  understand  by  these  ex- 
pressions, that  prophetic  spirit,  which  his  ffuilt  and  distress 
of  mind  had  banished,  and  that  peaceful  and  cheerful  frame, 
which  would  invite  its  return.  To  prove  that  passion  unfit- 
ted the  mind  for  the  prophetic  impulse,  they  plead  the  story 

«  The  prophets  thenuelTes  occaaiooaUj  refer  to  this  evidence  of  their 
tfTine  mimon,  and  draw  plainly  the  dfatinetion  between  the  proximate 
eveaia,  by  predicting  which  they  obtain  credence  for  their  otlier  prophe> 
ciea,  and  those  more  remote  which  it  was  their  principal  object  to  foretell 
Compaie  I«a.  xlt  22.  xlii.  9.  xUv.  7,  &  Jer.  xxYiii.  9.— For  an  enumeration 
of  prophecies  of  projdmate  events,  and  their  accompliabment,  see  Allix's 
Reflections  upon  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  ch.  3.  in  Bishop  Wat. 
son's  Tracts,  vol  i.  pp.  358—361. 

a  The  subject  of  the  evidence  of  the  divine  mission  of  the  prophets  is 
copioiwly  discussed  by  Witaius  in  bis  Miscellanea  Sacra,  lib.  i.  c  15.  de 
notis  vers  prophetia  et  veri  prophetin,  pp.  13:^159. 

*  See  an  illustration  of  this  prediction  of  a  proximate  event  and  its  fulfil- 
ment, aupTo^  Vol  I.  p.  121. 

«  Professor  Turner's  and  Mr.  Whittlngham's  translation  of  Jahn's  Intro- 
duction, pp.  313.  31&. 

•  The  transient  vouchsafement  of  this  spirit  to  bad  men,  while  it  an- 
swered some  special  purpose  of  divine  wisdom,  admirably  displayed  the 
sovereignty  ol  God  in  using  the  roost  unlikely  and  wicked  instruments  to 
serve  his  own  design,  In  constraining  even  his  enemies  to  utter  those 
truths  and  predictions  which  promoteobis  honour  and  interest,  and  sealed 
tbetr  own  conlemnation  and  ruin.  It  magnified  his  unsearchable  wisdom, 
holiness^  and  |K>wer  in  compeUing  the  most  unhallowed  lips  to  pronounce 
his  pure  mesuages  without  the  least  adulteration,  yea,  with  astonishing 
energy  and  sublimity.  It  enforced  in  the  most  striking  manner  the  essen- 
tial diatinctinn  between  splendid  and  even  miraculous  gifts,  and  sanctify- 
ing grace ;  between  the  occasional  effusions  of  a  prophetic  spirit,  and 
the  genuine  workings  of  human  depravity.  These  lessons  are  forcibly 
taught  by  the  history  of  Balaam.  This  noted  msgician  had  been  allured 
by  Balak,  king  of  Moab,  to  come  to  him,  with  a  view  to  curse  Israel,  who 
then  lay  encamped  on  his  borders.  The  heathen  nations  believed  that 
prophets  or  diviners  could,  by  rellgk>ns  charms  or  ceremonies,  decoy  from 
their  enemies  their  tutelar  deities,  engage  the  celestial  powers  against 
them,  and  thus  ensure  their  destruction.  Thus  Homer  represents  the 
capture  of  Troy  as  depending  on  the  removal  from  that  city  of  the  sacred 
ioMge  of  Minerva.  The  pagans,  previously  to  a  mlUtarv  engagement,  nsu- 
■ny  employed  a  priest  to  pronounce,  at  the  head  of  the  army,  a  solemn 
imprecaticNi  against  the  adverse  power.  But  though  Balaam  was  invited 
and  fully  inclined  to  perform  this  office  snlnst  Israel,  infinite  goodness, 
power,  and  wisdom  turned  the  curse  into  a  Dleasing,  by  forcing  this  malig- 
nant enemy  of  his  people  to  announce.  In  the  most  loftv  strains,  their  pre- 
sent and  future  glory,  the  triumphs  of  their  divine  Leaoer  and  future  Mea> 
aiah,  and  the  si^ial  destruction  of  his  and  their  adversaries.  We  see,  in 
this  and  stmilar  instances,  the  singubr  beautv  of  the  divine  conduct; 
which,  by  thus  inspiring  and  controlling  the  minds  of  sinfbl  men,  turned 
their  counsels  into  foolishness,  and  made  their  wrath  and  wickedness  sub- 
servient to  his  praise. 


of  Elisha ;  who  being  requested  by  the  three  kinga  of  Judah, 
Israel,  and  Edom,  to  inquire  of  God  for  them  in  their  diS' 
tress  for  water  during  a  military  expedition,  was  transported 
with  pious  indignation  against  the  wicked  king  of  Israel : 
but  being  willing  to  oblige  the  good  king  of  Judah,  called 
for  a  minstrel  or  musician,  for  the  apparent  purpose  of  calm- 
ing his  passion,  and  thus  proparing  nim  for  the  spirit  of  in* 
spiration.  Accordingly,  while  the  minstrel  played,  we  are 
told,  the  hand  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him.  This  intimates 
one  important  reason  why  the  prophets  and  their  pupils  cul 
tivated  sacred  music ;  and  also  why  those  who  composed 
and  sung  divine  hymns  are  sometimes  styled  prophets ;  viz. 
because  in  many  cases  this  heavenly  art  was  not  only  assist- 
ed by,  but  wonderfully  fitted  persons  for,  celestial  communi- 
cations."* 

3.  Thoujgh  prophecy  was  a  perfectly  gratuitous  gift  of 
God,  and  independent  on  human  industry,  yet  it  did  not  ex- 
clude APPLICATION  AND  STUDY,  for  the  purposc  of  ascertain- 
ing the  meaning  of  a  particular  prophecy. 

Thus,  Daniel  prayed  and  fastea  in  order  that  he  might 
know  the  mystery  of  the  seventy  weeks  which  had  been 
predicted  by  Jeremiah.  (Dan.  ix.  2.)  Zechariah  applied 
himself  seriously  to  the  study  of  propnecy  (2  Chron.  xxvi. 
5.)  ;  and  St.  Peter  states,  that  this  was  the  employment  of 
the  ancient  prophets.  (1  Pet.  i.  10,  11.) 

VI.  Great  diversity  of  opinion  has  prevailed  respecting 
the  nature,  extent,  permanency,  and  different  degrees  of  in- 
spiration which  the  prophets  possessed.  Not  to  enter  into  a 
useless  discussion  or  conflicting  sentiments,  we  may  remark^ 
that  the  communication  between  God  and  man  is  by  prayer, 
bv  the  word  of  God,  and  by  his  works :  in  old  times  it  was 
also  by  the  prophets,  and  before  them  by  the  angel  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  proper  symbols  of  the  divine  presence.  Man- 
kind, at  first,  consulted;  God  by  prayers  and  sacrifices  at  his 
altars.  After  the  promulgation  or  the  law  from  Mount  Sinat, 
arid  the  establishment  ofthe  priesthood,  we  find  three  modes 
of  communicating  the  divine  will  mentioned  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament:— 1.  The  Sheehinah  .'^^2.  The  Urim  and  Tkum^ 
nam;  and, — 3.  Revelation  by  Dreams^  Visions,  hy  Intpira^ 
tion,  or  by  immediate  Conversation  with  the  Deity.  W  hen 
these  kinds  of  prophecy  ceased  under  the  second  temple,  ac- 
cordinfir  to  the  Talmuaists,  they  were  succeeded,  4.  ^y  the 
Bath  Koly  or  voice  from  heaven. 

1.  The  Shechinah  was  the  sitting  or  dwelling  of  God 
between  the  cherubim  on  the  mercy-seat,  or  cover  of  the  ark 
(Psal.  Ixxx.  1.  and  xcix.  1.)  ;  whence  he  delivered  his  an- 
swers in  an  articulate  voice.  (Exod.  xxv.  22.  xxix.  42. 
Num.  vii.  89.) 

2.  The  Urim  and  THUManM,  which  was  on  the  high- 
priest's  breastplate  (Exod.  xxviii.  30.),  was  another  stand- 
ing oracle,  to  be  consulted  on  all  great  occasions  (Num. 
xxvii;  21.  I  Sam.  xxviii.  6.  xxiii.  9.  xxx.  7.  Ezra  ii.  63.) ; 
and  the  answers  were  returned  by  a  visible  signification  of 
the  divine  will.  This  oracle  was  not  only  venerable  among 
the  Jews,  but  was  also  celebrated  among  the  Greeks,  as 
Josephus  informs  us,'  for  its  infallible  answers. 

3.  Another  mode  of  Yevealinff  the  divine  will  was  by 
Dreams  and  Visions,  by  Inspir(uum\  or  a  Conversation  with 
THE  Dbitt. 

(1.)  Dreams,  or  (to  adopt  the  elegant  expressions  of  the 
Temanite)  Thoughts  from  the  visions  of  the  night,  when  detp 
sleep  falkth  on  man  (Job  iv.  16.),  are  frequently  mentfoned  in 
the  Scriptures  as  ctiannels  by  which  the  divine  will  was 
communicated  to  mankind.  Abimelech  was  reprov^  and 
admonished  in  a  dream  concerning  Sarah  (Gen.  xx.  3.) ;  and, 
to  Abraham,  by  a  prophetic  dream,  were  announced  the 
bondage  of  his  posterity  in  Egypt,  and  their  deliverance, 
accompanied  witn  the  promise  oT  long  life  to  himself  before 
he  should  be  gatherea  to  his  fathers.  (Gen.  xv.  12 — 16.) 
The  dreams  of  Joseph,  and  of  Pharaoh  and  his  servants, 
were  divine  (Gen.  xxxvii.  6.  xl.  5.  xli.  1.)  ;  as  also  was  that 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  concerning  the  fate  of  many  kinj|[doms 
(Dan.  ii.  1.)  All  these  were  worthy  of  the  divine  mterpo- 
sition,  and  carried  the  evidence  of  their  divine  original  oy 
the  revelations  they  made,  and  the  strong  impressions  they 
left  upon  the  mind.8 

(2.;  Visions  were  revelations  made  in  a  trance  or  ecstacy, 
during  which  ideas  and  symbolic  representations  were  pre- 
sented to  the  imagination  of  the  prophet,  when  awake,  or 

•  Tappan's  Lectures  on  Jewish  Antiquities,  pp.  191—193. 
^  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  iii.  c.  a  (al.  9.)  S  9. 

•  Sharpens  Second  Argument  in  Defence  of  Christlanl^r  from  Propheev, 
pp.  aO-2B.  Jahn,  Introducdo  ad  Vet  Foad.  I  86.  00.  Wttaii  Miscellanea 
Sacra,  lib.  l.c.  6. 
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the  fbtate  w«8  exhibited  as  it  were  in  distent  proepeet 
Thu8|  Isaiah  beheld  the  Lord  eittinff  upon  a  lofty  throne,  hie 
train  filling  the  temple,  aboYe  whicn  stood  seraphim,  who 
alternately  proclaimed  his  praises.  (Isa.  yi.  2,  3.)  While 
Ezekiel  was  among^  the  captives  by  the  river  Chebar,  the 
heavens  were  opened,  and  ne  beheld  the  visions  of  God, 
which  he  has  described,  (ch.  i.)  To  this  class  of  divine 
manifestations  is  supposed  to  belonff  the  revelation  made  to 
Jeremiah,  concerning  the  girdle  which  he  was  commanded 
to  conceal  near  the  nver  Euphrates,  and  to  resume  it  after  it 
had  become  decayed.  (Jer.  ziii.  1—9.)  Indeed,  it  is  not 
credible,  that  the  prophet  should  have  been  sent  twice  upon 
a  journey  of  such  considerable  length  and  difficulty  (for  the 
Euphrates  is  computed  to  have  been  eighteen  or  twenty  days 
distant  from  Jerusalem),  to  a  very  great  loss  of  his  time, 
when  eveij  purpoee  would  have  been  answered  alto^ther 
tf  well,  if  the  transaction  had  been  represented  in  vision. 
The  same  supposition  of  a  vision  must  be  admitted  in  other 
cases  also,  particularly  in  Jer.  xxt.  15—29. ;  for  it  would  be 
absurd  to  believe  that  Jeremiah  actually  went  round  with  a 
cup  in  his  hand  to  all  the  king^s  and  nations  enumerated  in 
tiiat  chapter,  and  made  them  dnnk  of  its  contents.  Micaiah, 
in  vision,  beheld  the  Lord  sitting  upon  his  throne,  surround- 
ed by  the  celestial  host,  and  all  Israel  scattered  upon  the 
hills.  (1  Kings  xxii.  17 — 19.)  Other  instances  of  revela- 
tions by  visions  may  be  seen  in  Num.  xxIt.  15.  Ezek.  iii. 
1.  iv.  5. 12.  15.  Tin.  1.  et  uq,  Dan.  yii.  Acts  z.  9,  10.  S 
Cor.  xii.  1—3.  Many  of  the  scenes  represented  in  the  Apo- 
calypse were  in  yision.>  In  Job  iy.  13—16.  there  is  a  de- 
scription of  a  yision  by  Eliphai  the  Temanite,  which,  for 
sublimity,  is  unrivalled  by  any  production  of  ancient  or  of 
modern  poetir.  ^  Midnight,  solitude,  the  deep  sleep  of  all 
around,  the  dreadful  chili  and  erection  of  the  hair  oyer  the 
whole  body,— the  shivering  not  of  the  muscles  only,  but  of 
the  bones  themselves, — ^the  gliding  approach  of  the  speo- 
trey— the  abruptness  of  his  pause,— his  undefined  and  inde- 
scribable form,  are  all  powerful  and  original  chaiaotere, 
which  have  never  been  given  with  equal  effect  by  any  other 
writer."" 

(3.)  Inspiration  was  a  third  mode  by  which  the  divine 
designs  were  manifested  to  the  prophets ;  by  which  term  we 
are  to  underetand  '*  a  suggestion  of  ideas  to  the  underetanding, 
without  such  representations  to  the  fancy  as  the  former  me- 
thods imply.  Maimonides,  one  of  the  most  rational  and 
learned  or  the  Jewish  doctors,  explains  this  inspiration  to  be 
a  divine  impulse,  enabling  and  urging  the  suojeet  of  it  to 
utter  psalms  and  hymns,  or  useful  moral  precepts,  or  mattere 
civil,  sacred,  and  divine ;  and  that,  while  he  is  awake,  and 
has  the  ordinary  use  and  vigour  of  his  senses.  Such  was 
the  inspiration  of  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth,  who  on  a  very 
interesting  occasion  are  said  to  have  *  Uen  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,''  and  to  have  uttered  the  most  sublime  acknowledge 
ments  or  predictions.  (Luke  1.  41,  42.  67 — ^79.)  Such,  too, 
Was  the  inspiration  of  the  ancient  prophets  in  general,  who 
*9pake  aa  they  were  moved  hy  the  Holy  OhottJ*  This  sacred 
impulse  was  of  a  calm  and  gentle  nature,  and  thus  was 
dearly  distinguished  from  the  fuiatical  inspiration  of  heathen 
divinera.*  But  the  prophets  of  the  true  God  were  only 
*  moved,'  that  is,  c^mly  influenced  by  his  inspiring  spirit. 
This  influence,  for  from  suspending,  added  vigour  and  ele- 
vation to  their  own  reason  and  prudence."* 

(4.)  But  the  most  eminent  or  all  the  modes  of  communi- 
cating the  divine  will  to  man  was,  a  direct  Convrrsation 
WITH  God.  It  is  especially  recorded  of  Moses,  that  there 
arose  no  prophet  subsequently,  like  unto  him,  whom  the  Lord 
knew  face  to  face.  (Deut.  xxziv.  10.)  This  has  been  termed 
tfie  Motaieaflns/nration  .*  it  was  the  highest  degree,  and  was 
characterized  by  the  following  circumstances,  which  distin- 
guished it  from  the  revelations  made  to  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
{ihets: — 1.  Moses  was  made  partaker  of  these  divine  reve- 
ations,  while  he  was  awake  (Num.  xii.  6 — 8.]|,  whereas 
God  manifested  himself  to  all  the  other  prophets  in  a  dream 
or  vision. — 2.  Moses  prophesied  without  the  mediation  of 
any  angelic  power,  by  an  influence  derived  immediately  from 
God,  vvnile  m  ail  other  prophecies  some  angel  appeared  to 
the  prophet. — 3.  All  the  other  prophets  were  afraid,  and 

t  WitaH  MlteellaoeB  flacra,  lib.  I.  c.  3^  f  U.  pp.  19^  20.  Dr.  Blayney,  on 
Jer.  xlH.  4.  .  ^      . 

•  Dr.  Good's  Translation  of  Job,  p.  61. 

*  VIrgfl  in  hia  dxth  MaeM  repreaents  the  aibyl,  when  the  prophetic  nlrit 
aeixed  ner,  aa  perfectly  frantic,  aa  atruMliBf  in  Tain  to  ahake  off  the  delt7 
that  inaptred  bar,  and  aa  irreaietlblT  forced  to  utter  hIa  diciatea.  {Ma.  tI. 
47.  el  •eq.  77. 9t  aeo)  Lucan  deacribea  the  Pythian  propheteaa  In  the  mmt 
manner:  (Lib.  ▼.  v.  142-2ia) 
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troubled  and  fiunled;  bit  Moiw  was  not  so.  To  him  ike 
Lord  apake,/aee  to  faee,  of  a  mtm  apeaketh  unio  hie  friend 
TBxod.  zzzui.  11.),  that  is,  freely  and  familiarly,  without 
tear  and  trembling.—^.  Not  one  of  the  other  propnets  could 
utter  pvedictions  at  their  pleasure ;  but  Moses,  on  whom  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  rested  at  all  times,  was  free  to  prophesy, 
and  might  have  recourse  at  any  time  to  the  sacred  oraole^  m 
the  tabemaole,  which  ^mke  from  between  the  oherabim.*^ 

**In  all  the  cases  heie  described,  the  prophets  could  nor, 
without  doubting  the  cleareet  and  most  jralpable  evidenee, 
distrust  the  truth  of  the  revelations  which  they  received ; 
and,  with  respect  to  us,  we  liave  ample  reason,  from  a  col- 
lective consideration  of  their  writings,  to  be  convinced  that 
their  inspiration  was  accompanied  with  suflScient  olmaoters 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  dreams  of  enthusiasm,  or  the  vi- 
sions of  fancy."'  Though  their  bodily  strength  was  som»> 
times  overpowered  by  the  magnitude  ot  their  revelatioos,  and 
their  eyes  were  daszled  with  the  splendour  of  the  visionary 
light,  as  in  the'instances  of  Daniel  (x.  5-^.)  and  the  apostfe 
J^n  (Rev.  i.  17.),  yet  they  retained  full  possession  ot  their 
understanding,  and  the  free  ezereise  of  their  reason.  The 
prophetical  spirit,  seating  itself  in  the  ntional  powers,  ae 
well  as  in  the  imaginatioa,  never  alienated  the  mind,  but  in 
formed  and  enlightened  it;  and  those  who  were  actaated  by 
it  always  maintained  a  oleamess  and  consistency  of  reason, 
with  strength  and  solidity  of  judgment.  For  God  did  not 
employ  idiots  or  fools  for  the  purpose  of  raveuKng  his  will, 
but  those  whose  intellects  were  entira  and  perfiKt,  and  he 
imprinted  so  clear  a  copy  of  his  truth  upon  them,  that  it  be- 
came their  own  sense,  being  digested  fully  into  ikudr  undei^ 
standings,  so  that  they  wero  able  to  represent  it  to  others  as 
truly  as  any  person  can  express  hia  own  thoughts.'  And 
if  at  any  time  they  did  not  dearly  understand  the  prophetie 
revelation  communicated  to  them.  Iheiy  asked  for  an  ezpl*> 
nation :  such  was  the  conduct  of  Daniel  (Dn*  ix.  19  83. 
X.  1.  et  seg,),  and  of  Zechariah.  (i.  9.  iv.  4.  vi.  4,  6.) 

When  the  various  kinds  of  prophecy  above  enumerated 
ceased  under  the  second  temple,  they  were  succeeded,  ao" 
cording  to  the  Tahnudist,  by 

4.  Tne  Bath  Kol,  voiee/rom  ketuen,  or  ttie  aerial  ragions, 
daughter^wiee,  or  daughter  of  a  voice  f  because,  on  ihe  cessa* 
tion  of  the  divine  oracle,  this  came  in  its  place  as  its  daugh* 
ter  or  successor.  Some  expositors  have  imagined,  that  this 
voice  is  alluded  to  in  John  xii.  98.,  but  there  appeare  to  be  no 
foundation  for  soch  a  eoniecture.  Dr.  Prideaux,  however, 
has  shown,  that  the  Bath  Rol  was  no  such  celestial  voice  as 
the  Talmudists  pretend,  but  only  a  fantastioal  way  of  divi> 
nation  of  their  own  invention,  like  the  Soriea  Pirgilianm 
among  the  heathens :  for  as^  with  them,  the  words  of  the 
poet,  upon  which  they  first  dipped,  were  the  oracle  whereby 
they  prognosticated  those  future  events,  concerning  which 
they  were  desirous  of  information;  so,  among  the  Jews, 
when  they  appealed  to  Bath  Kol,  the  next  words  which  they 
heard  from  any  one  were  regarde^^  the  deeired  divine 
oracle.* 

Some  of  the  adversaries  of  the  Bible  have  represented  the 
Hebrew  prophets  as  public  incendiaries,  who  perpetually 
denounced,  and  frequently  brought,  calamities  upon  their 
country,  merely  on  account  of  religious  opinions.  For  such 
charge  there  is  no  other  ground  but  this,  viz.  that  the  prophets 
constantly  testified  against  idolatry,  equally  among  rulere 
and  people.  It  will  m  recollected,  that  idolatry  in  the  He- 
brew nation  was  high-treason  against  their  own  constitution, 
and  Jehovah  their  king.  Idolatry  directly  forfeited  their 
territory  and  privileges :  it  was  an  inlet  to  every  abomination ; 
it  defeated  the  great  end  for  which  that  people  was  selected ; 
and  in  their  fundamental  laws  the  most  destructive  calamities 
were  denounced  against  it.  Consequently,  the  prophets,  in 
boldly  arresting  this  evil,  even  at  tne  hazard  of  their  own 
lives,  showed  utemselves  to  be,  not  the  malignant  disturbers, 
but  the  truest  and  most  disinterested  Mends  of  their  country : 
especially  as  by  this  conduct  they  executed  the  benevolent 
commission  with  which  Jehovah  had  intrusted  them; — a 
commission  inteuded  not  to  destroy,  but,  if  possible,  to  save 

•  fliMhh*a  fleleot  Dlaooanes  on  Propbocy,  eh.  si.  Wltaft  MteeelL  flacr. 
Ub.i.e.7. 

•  Bp.  Gray'a  Key,  p.  885. 

1 8ailth*a  iSelect  Diacooraea^  pp.  190.  H  $tq. 

•  Prideaux'a  Connection,  part  8.  boolc  6.  aub  anno  107.  ^nl  it  pp.  308^  S3S. 
The  Chriatiana,  after  Chriatlantty  began  to  be  corrupted,  learnt  ftt>tn  tha 
heathen  die  aame  mode  of  diTination.  and  uaod  tlie  Bible  in  the  aaina 
manner  aa  the  heathen  had  employeo  the  poema  of  VirfiL  In  |».  3S9L 
990.  Dr.  Prideaux  haa  given  aome  remarkable  inaianeea  of  tiiia  aMuro 
mode  of  penelratlag  into  fcttrHy.  ■••  alio  Bmllh'a  Beleot  IMaoonraea :  on 
Prophecy,  ch.  10. 
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that  )>eopIe,  by  checking^  those  crimes  Tn^ieh  were  pregnant 
with  ruinJ 

VIL    AlfTIQUlTT  AND  SUCCESSION  OF  THE  PrOPHETS. 

Prophecy  is  one  of  the  most  striking  proofe  of  the  true 
religion  ;  and  as  religion  has  existed  in  ever^  age,  prophecy 
equally  subsisted  from  the  commencement  of  the  world. 

The  Jews'  reckon  forty-eight  prophets,  and  seyen  prophet- 
esses ;  Clement  of  Alexandria^  enumerates  thirty-five  prophets 
who  flourished  subsequently  to  Moses;  and  Epiphanius, 
sixty-three  prophets  and  twelve  prophetesses.  Witsius,  and 
some  other  modem  critics,  divide  the  series  of  prophets  into 
three  periods,  during  which  God  at  sundry  times  ana  in  divert 
manners  spake  unto  the  fatkers  of  the  Jewish  nation  (Heb.  i. 
I.);  Tiz.  1.  Prophets  who  flourished  before  the  giving  of 
the  Law  of  Moses ; — ^.  Prophets  who  flourished  under  the 
Law; — and,  3.  Prophets  who  flourished  under  the  period 
comprised  in  the  New  Testament. 

L  Prophets  who  flourished  before  the  giving  of  the  Law  of 
Moses  were,  Adam,  Enoch,  Lamech  (Gen.  v.  29.),  Noah, 
Abraiiam,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Joseph,  Job,  and  his  friends,  and 
Balaam.  The  prophetesses  in  this  period  were  Sarah, 
Hagar.  aud  Rebecca. 
U.  Prophets  wfw  flourished  under  the  Law^  of  whom  there  are 
four  series. 

1.  Prophets  in  the  Desert: — Moses,  Aaron,  the  prophetess 
Minam,  the  seventy  elders.  (Num.  xi.  16,  17.  24 — 
30.) 
9.  Prophets  in  the  land  of  Canaan  .—-Joshua ;  an  anony- 
mous prophet  (Judg.  vi.  8—10.),  another  anonymous 
prophet  who  denounced  the  divine  judgments  to  Eli  (1 
Sam.  ii.  27 — 36.) ;  the  prophetesses  Deborah  and  Han- 
nah; Samuel,  Nathan,  Gad,  Asaph,  Heman,  Jeduthun, 
David,  Solomon,  Ahijah  the  Shilonite  (1  Kings  xi.  29. 
xiv.),  Shemaiah  (2  Chron.  xi.  2.  xii.  5.  16.),  Iddo  (2 
Chron.  xii.  15.  xiii.  22.),  the  man  of  God  who  went 
from  Judah  and  prophesied  against  the  altar  erected  by 
Jeroboam  at  Bethel,  and  the  old  prophet  who  dwelt  at 
Bethel  (2  Kings  xiii.  19.),  AzarisLh  the  son  of  Oded  (2 
Chron.  xv.  1.),  Oded  (2  Chron.  xv.  8.),  who,  perhaps, 
is  the  same  with  Iddo  above  mentioned,  Hananiah  the 
seer  (2  Chron.  xvi.  7.),  Jehu  the  son  of  Hananiah  (2 
Kings  xvi.  1.  2  Chron.  xix.  1.),  Elijah,  Micaiah  the  son 
of  Imlah  (2  Kings  xxii.  25.),  an  anonymous  prophet 
who  rebuked  Ahab  for  suffering  Benhadad  king  of  Sy- 
ria to  escape  (1  Kings  xx.  35—43.),  Jahaziel  the  son  of 
Zachariah  (2  Chron.  xx.  14.),  Eliezer  tlie  son  of  Dodap 
vah  (2  Chron.  xx.  37.),  Elisha,  Zachariah  the  son  of  Je- 
hoiada  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  20,  21.),  an  anonymous  prophet 
who  dissuaded  Amaziah  the  son  of  Joash  from  under- 
taking an  expedition  against  the  Edomites,  with  an  auxi- 
liary army  of  Israelites  (2  Chron.  xxv.  7.),  Obed  (2 
Chron.  xxviii.  9.),  Urijah  the  son  of  Shemaiah,  of  Kir- 
iath-Jearim  (Jer.  xxvi.  20.),  Jonah,  Hosea,  Amos,  Joel, 
Isaiah,  Micah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Obadiah,  Zepha- 
niah,  Jeremiah,  and  the  prophetess  Huldah.  (2  Kings 
xxii.  14.) 

3.  Prophets  during  the  Babylonish  Cetptivity : — Ezekiel  and 
Daniel. 

4.  Prophets  after  the  return  of  the  Jew§from  the  Captivity : 
— Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  who  was  the  last  of 
the  prophets  as  it  respects  the  prophetic  ofiice,  but  not 
as  respects  the  gift  of  prophecy,  if  we  may  credit  what 
Josephus  relates  of  the  hi^h-priest  Jaddus  or  Jaddua, 
and  the  relation  of  the  author  of  the  second  book  of 
Maccabees  concerning  Judas  Maccabieus.  (2  Mace.  xy. 
12.) 

in.  Prophets  who  flourished  under  the  Period  comprised  in  the 
New  Testament : — Zacharias,  Simeon,  and  John  the  Bap- 
tist, until  Christ ;  and  after  his  ascension,  Agabus  (Acts 
xi.  28.  xxi.  11.),  the  apostles  Paul,  and  John  the  author 
of  the  Apocalypse,  besides  otlier  prophets  who  are 
mentioned  in  1  Cor.  xii.  28.  xiv.  29 — 32.  Eph.  ii.  20.  iii. 

5.  and  iv.  11.,  of  whom  it  is  not  necessary  to  treat  in  this 
part  of  the  present  volume,  which  is  appropriated  to  the 
consideration  of  the  writings  of  those  prophets  who  flou- 
rished under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  which  have 
been  transmitted  to  us.^ 

VIII.  The  early  prophets  committed  nothing  to  writing : 
their  predictions   being  only,  or  chiefly,  of  a  temporary 

1  Tkppftn's  Lectares,  p.  206.  •  MegOIah,  c.  I. 

«  Siromata,  lib.  I.  (Op.  toui.  I.  pp.  884—338.  pdit  Potter.) 

«  Caimec,  Preface  Geotmle  aur  Icb  Proiihcie*,  Dunertationa,  torn  it  pp 

306-3O7.    Wiifltt  MicceU.  ^er.  lib.  i.  cc.  16—21.  pp.  161— 3S3.    Carpiotii 

Utrod.  ad  Libroa  ttUicoa  Vet  Teat  para  iu.  r?-  <«  69. 
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nature,  are  inserted  in  the  historical  books,  together  with 
their  fulfilnaent.  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with 
Elijah,  Elisha,  Micaiah,  and  others ;  but  those  who  were 
gifted  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy  in  its  most  exalted  sense,  and 
were  commissioned  to  utter  predictions,  the  accomplishment 
of  which  was  as  yet  far  distant,  were  directed  to  write  them,  or 
cause  them  to  be  written,  in  a  book.  (Compare  Isa.  viii.  1. 
XXX.8.  Jer.  XXX.  2.  xxxvi.2.28.  Ezek.  xliii.  11.  Hab.  ii. 
2,  &C.')  The  predictions,  thus  committed  to  writing,  were 
carefully  preserved,  under  a  conviction  that  they  contained 
important  truths,  thereafter  to  be  more  fully  revealed,  which 
were  to  receive  their  accomplishment  at  the  appointed 
periods.  It  was  also  the  oflice  of  the  prophets  to  commit  to 
writing  the  history  of  the  Jews  ;^  and  it  is  on  this  account 
that,  in  the  Jewisn  classification  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  we  find  several  historical  writings  arranged 
among  the  prophets.  Throughout  their  prophetic  and  hi»> 
toricai  booKS,  the  utmost  plainness  andf  smcerity  prevail. 
They  record  the  idolatries  of  the  nation,  and  foretell  the 
judgments  of  God  which  were  to  befall  the  Jews  in  conse- 
quence of  their  forsaking  his  worship  and  service ;  and  they 
have  transmitted  a  relation  of  the  crimes  and  misconduct  of 
their  best  princes.  David,  Solomon,  and  others,-*who  were 
tvpes  of  tlie  Messiah,  and  who  expected  that  he  would 
aescend  from  their  race,  regarding  the  glories  of  their  seve- 
ral reigns  as  presages  of  His, — are  described  not  only  with- 
out flattery,  out  also  without  any  reserve  or  extenuation. 
They  write  like  men  who  had  no  regard  to  any  thing  but 
truth  and  the  glory  of  God. 

The  manner  in  which  the  prophets  announced  their  pre- 
dictions varied  according  to  circumstances.  Sometimes  they 
uttered  them  aloud  in  a  public  place ;  and  it  is  in  allusion  to 
this  practice  that  Isaiah  is  commanded  to  **  cry  aloud,  spare 
not,  lift  up  his  voice  like  a  trumpet,  and  show  the  people  of 
God  their  transgressions,  and  the  house  of  Jacob  their  sins.^' 
(Isa.  Iviii.  I.)  Sometimes  their  predictions  were  affixed  to 
the  gates  of  the  temple,  where  they  might  be  generally  read 
(Jer.  vii.  2.) ;  bnt,  upon  important  occasions,  *^  when  it  was 
necessary  to  rouse  the  fears  of  a  disobedient  people,  and  to 
recall  them  to  repentance,  the  prophets,  as  objects  of  univer- 
sal attention,  appear  to  have  walked  about  publicly  in  sack- 
cloth, and  witn  every  external  mark  of  humiliation  and 
sorrow.  They  then  adopted  extraordinary  modes  of  express- 
ing their  convictions  oi  impending  wrath,  and  endeavoured 
to  awaken  the  apprehensions  of  their  countrymen,  by  the 
most  striking  illustrations  of  threatened  punishment.  Thus 
Jeremiah  made  bonds  and  yokes,  and  put  them  on  his  neck 
(Jer.  xxyii.),  strongly  to  intimate  the  subjection  that  God 
would  bring  on  the  nations'  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  should 
subdue.  Isaiah  likewise  walked  naked,  that  is,  without  the 
rough  garment  of  the  prophet,  and  barefoot  (Isa.  xx.),  as  a 
sign  of  the  distress  that  awaited  the  Egyptians.  So,  Jere- 
miah broke  the  potter's  vessel  (xix.) ;  and  Ezekiel  publicly 
removed  his  household  goods  from  the  city,  more  forcibly  to 
represent,  by  these  actions,  some  correspondent  calamities 
ready  to  fall  on  nations  obnoxious  to  God's  wrath  ;ti  this 
mode  of  expressing  important  circumstances  by  action  being 
customaiy  and  familiar  among  all  eastern  nations."' 

Sometimes  theprophets  were  commanded  to  seal  and  shut 
up  their  prophecies,  that  the  originals  might  be  preserved 
until  they  were  accomplished,  and  then  compared  with  the 
event,  (isa.  viii.  16.  Jer.  xxxii.  14.  Dan.  viii.  26.  and  xii. 
40  For,  when  the  prophecies  were  not  to  be  fulfilled  till 
after  many  years,  and  in  some  cases  not  till  after  several 
ages,  it  was  requisite  that  the  original  writings  should  be 
kept  with  the  utmost  care ;  but  when  the  time  was  so  near 
at  nand,  that  the  prophecies  roust  be  fresh  in  every  person's 
recollection,  or  that  tne  originals  could  not  be  suspected  or 
supposed  to  be  lost,  the  same  care  was  not  required.  (Rev. 
xxii.  10.)  It  seems  to  have  been  customary  for  the  prophets 
to  deposit  their  writings  in  the  tabernacle,  or  lay  them  up 
before  the  L6rd.  (1  Sam.  x.  25.)^  And  there  is  a  tradition,!' 
that  all  the  canonical  books,  as  well  as  the  law,  were  put 
into  the  side  of  tlie  ark. 

•  1  Chron.  xx\x.  29.  2 Chron.  xii.  15.  xiii.  22.  xx  34.  xxvi.  22.  xxxii  32.  In 
addition  to  the  inforiuation  thus  coimnuniraled  in  the  sacred  volume,  W6 
are  informed  by  Josephus,  that,  from  the  death  of  Moses  until  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxcs  king  of  Persia,  the  prophets  who  were  after  Moses  committed 
to  writing  the  transactions  of  their  own  times.  Josephus  coot.  Apion. 
lib.  i.  c.  8. 

•  Ezek.  xii.  7.  compared  with  2  Kings  xxv.  4.  &.,.where  4he  accomplish- 
ment  of  this  typical  prophecy  is  related.    Vide  also  Ezek.  xxxvii.  16—20. 

1  Bp.  Gray's  Key,  pp.  333—333. 

•  Josephus  confirim  the  statement  of  the  sacred  historian.  Ant.  Jud. 
lib.  iv.  c.  4.  f  6. 

•  Epipbaoius,  de  PonJerlbus  et  Meniuria,  c.  4.  DamMcenoB  de  Fide 
OrihodoxA,  Ub.  iv.  c  17. 
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It  is  certain  that  the  writinga  of  the  ancient  prophets  were 
carefully  preserved  during  the  captivity,  and  they  were  fire- 
auently  referred  to,  and  cited  by  the  later  prophets.  Thus, 
ttie  nrophecY  of  Micah  is  quoted  in  Jer.  xxvi.  18.  a  short 
time  Defore  the  captivity ;  and,  under  it,  the  prophecy  of  Jere- 
miah is  cited  in  Dan.  ix.  2.,  and  the  prophets,  generally,  in 
iz.  6.  Z&chariah  not  only  quotes  the  former  prophets  (i.  4.)) 
but  supposes  their  writings  to  be  well  known  to  the  people, 
(vii.  7.)  The  prophet  jSnoa  is  cited  in  the  apocryphal  book 
of  Tobit  (il.  6.},  as  Jonah  and  the  prophets  in  general  are  in 
xiv.  4,  5.  8.  It  is  evident  that  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Daniel, 
Zechariah,  and  the  other  prophets,  who  flourished  during  the 
captivity,  carefully  preserved  the  writinj^  of  their  inspired 
predecessors ;  for  they  very  frequently  cited  and  appealed  to 
them,  and  expected  aeliverance  from  their  captivity  by  the 
accomplishment  of  their  predictions. 

Although  some  parts  of  the  writings  of  the  prophets  are 
clearly  in  prose,  instances  of  which  occur  in  the  prophecies 
of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Jonah,  and  Daniel,  yet  the 
other  books,  constituting  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the 
prophetic  writings,  are  classed  by  Bishop  Lowth  among  the 
poetical  productions  of  the  Jews ;  and  (with  the  exception 
of  certain  passages  in  Isaiah,  Habakkuk,  and  Ezekiel,  which 
appear  to  constitute  complete  poems  of  different  kinds,  odes 
as  well  as  elegies)  form  a  particular  species  of  poesy,  which 
he  distinguishes  by  the  appellation  of  Prophetic.  On  the 
nature  of  which  see  Vol.  I.  Part  II.  Chap.  II.  €  VI.  1. ; 
and  for  some  Observations  on  the  Interpretation  ana  Accom- 
plishment of  Scripture  Prophecies,  see  Part  IL  Chap.  IV. 
•f  tiie  same  volume. 

IX.  The  prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  six- 
teen in  numoer  (the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  being  usually 
eonsidered  as  an  appendix  to  his  predictions) ;  and  in  ail 
modem  editions  of  the  Bible  they  are  usually  divided  into 
two  classes,  viz.  1.  The  GreaUr  PropheU^  comprising  the 
writinffs  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel, ^and  Daniel;  who 
were  thus  designated  from  the  size  of  their  books,  not  be- 
eanse  they  possessed  greater  authority  than  the  others.  > 
S.  The  Minor  PropheUy  comprising  the  writings  of  Hosea, 
Joel,  Amos,  Jonah,  Obadiah,  Micah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk, 
Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malaehi.  These  books 
were  anciently  written  in  one  volume  by  the  Jews,  lest  any 
of  them  should  be  lost,  some  of  their  writings  being  very 
short  The  order,  in  which  the  books  of  the  minor  prophets 
are  placed,  is  not  the  same  in  the  Alexandrian  or  Septuagint 
Terston  as  in  the  Hebrew.  According  to  the  latter,  they  stand 
as  in  our  translation ;  but  in  the  Greek,  the  series  is  altered 
to  the  followinff  arrangement :— Hosea,  Amos,  Micah,  Joel, 
Obadiah,  Jonah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai, 
Zechariah,  and  MalachL  But  this  change  is  of  no  conse- 
quence, since  neither  in  the  original,  nor  in  the  Septuaffint, 
aie-  Uiey  placed  with  exact  regard  to  the  time  when  Uieir 
•acred  authors  respectively  flourished. 

llie  writings  of  the  twelve  mincnr  prophets  are  particularly 
valuable,  not  only  because  they  have  preserved  a  mat  num- 
ber of  predictions  relating  to  the  advent,  life,  deatti,  and  re- 
surrection of  the  Messiah,  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  the 
rejection  of  the  Jews,  the  ruin  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  abro- 
gation of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  law ;  but  especially 
Uiey  have  recorded  numerous  events,  concerning  the  history 
of  tne  kingdoms  of  Judah,  Israel,  Babylon,  Idumsa,  Egypt, 

>  Qui  propterea  dlcuntor  Minorea,  qoia  flermonec  eomm  tant  breyei.  In 
aorum  compwattoDe  qui  Maioret  ideo  vocaotar.  quia  proUza  Tolimuna 
eoodidaranc.    AucuaUo.  de  Cir,  Dei,  lib.  jevUL  c  9. 


Moab,  and  Ammon.  These  memorials  of  events  are  the 
more  valuable,  as  very  few  of  them  are  noticed  in  the  sacred 
histoiy,  and  profane  history  is  almost  totally  wanting  for  the 
periodis  which  they  comprise.  The  writings  of  the  minor 
prophets,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  a  land  c^  supple- 
ment for  the  history  of  their  own  times  and  the  age  imme- 
diately following.9 

Much  of  the  obscurity,  which  hangs  over  the  prophetio 
writings,  may  be  removed  by  perusing  them  in  the  oraer  of 
time  in  whicm  they  were  probably  written.  Different  schemes 
of  arrangement  have  been  proposed  by  various  biblical  critics. 
Van  Til,  whose  order  was  adopted  by  Professor  Franck,  di- 
vides them  into  the  four  following  periods ;  viz. 
I.  Propheta  who  deUvered  their  Predidiona  during  the  Continu* 

anee  of  the  Jewish  Polity, 

1.  In  JuoAH  and  Israel,  under  Uzxiah^ — ^Hoeea,  Amos, 
Isaiah  (ch.  i^vi); — under  Jotham  and  ^hax^  Hoeea, 
Micah,  Isaiah  (ril — ^xii.)  \ — xaAm  Hezekiah^  Hosea,  MicaK 
Isaiah,  (ch.  xviii. — xxii.) 

2.  Prophets,  who  delivered  predictions  against  othsr  Na- 
Tioifs :-— against  J/inevehy  under  Pul,  Jonah ; — against  Pa- 
lestine,  towards  the  commencement  of  Hezeki^'s  reign, 
Isaiah  (xiv.  28.  xxxiL) ; — against  Mtab  (xv.  xvL);— 
against  Damaacut  (xvii.),  and  J^pt,  (xiz.  xx.) 

n.  Prcpheta  who  delivered  their  Predidiona  between  the  carry* 
ing  of  the  Jsraelitea  into  Captivity  by  the  Jaayrianaj  and  the 
firat  Expedition  of  Nebuehadnezzar. 

1.  In  JcDAH,  under  Hexekiahf  Hosea  and  Isaiah  (xxiv.  IvL)  ; 
— ^nnder  Manaaaehj  Joel  and  Habakkuk  $— under  Joaiah^ 
Zephaniah  and  Jeremiah. 

2.  Prophets  who  delivered  predictions  against  oTsn  Na- 
Tioirs  .'—against  Mnex>eh  under  Hesddah,  Nahum  ^— 
against  Edom^  Obadiah ;— against  jirabia,  Isaiah  (xxi.), 
and  Tyre,  (xxxiii.) 

in.  Propheta  during  the  Babykmiah  Ceqftivity  who  ddhered 
thdr  Predidiona, 

1.  Canceming  thb  Jaws,  in  Judea,  Jeremiah ;  in  Babylon, 
Daniel ;  in  Chaldsa,  Eiekiel ;  in  Egypt,  Jeremiah. 

2.  Against  the  sksxiss  or  the  Jews,  riz.  against  Babylon^ 
Jeremiah  (L  U.)  ;  Egypt  and  Ethiopia^  Jereauah  (xlvi) ; 
and  Ezekiel  (xxvi. — ^xxviiL)  ^—-Moabt  Jeremiah  (xWiii.), 
and  Ammon  (xlix.) ; — Moab^  Ammon,  Edom,  and  the 
Philiatinea,  EuikMl  (xxv.) 

IV.  Propheta  who  delivered  Predidiona  in  Judaaa  after  the 
Captivity, 

Under  Dariua,  Zechariah  and  Haggai ; — a/terwarda,  Maladu.* 
Although  the  preceding  arrangement  has  its  advantages 
as  exhibiting  the  order  of  the  prophets,  and  the  kingdoms 
or  nations  concerning  whom  they  prophesied,  yet  it  cannot 
be  conveniently  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  analyzing  the 
writings  of  each  prophet.  The  annexed  table  of  Bishop 
Gray  commodiousiy  exhibits  the  prophets  in  their  supnosed 
order  of  time  according  to  the  tables  of  Archbishop  New 
come  and  Mr.  Blair,  with  a  few  variations;^  and  though  the 
jtreeiae  time,  in  which  some  of  them  delivered  theii  predic- 
tions, cannot,  perhaps,  be  traced  in  everf  instance,  yet  it  is 
hoped  that  this  table  will  be  found  sufficiently  correct  for 
ascertaining  the  chronology  of  their  several  prophecies. 

•  Calmet  Diaaertationa,  torn.  il.  pp.  3ra--3r4. 

*  Franclcii  Introductio  ad  Lectlonem  Propbeiarum,  pp.  39—42. 
«  Blahop  Oray'a  Key,  p.  420. 
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JODSlly 

Between  866 
andTM. 

Bngt  tff  AidaJk. 

XSnet  nf  UnuL 
Jehu,  and  Jehoahaz, 
according   to   Bp. 
Uoyd:butJeix>bo. 
am  11.  according  to 
Blair.  (2Kingsziv. 
25.) 

Amos, 

between  610 
andTSS. 

Uzzlah,cli.l.l. 

Jeroboam  IL  ch.  i.  1. 

Hosea, 

Between  810 
and  726. 

Uzzlah,  Jotbam,  Ahaz, 
the  third  year  of  He- 
xeklali. 

Jeroboam  n.rh.  1.1. 

bMb, 

Between  810 

andega 

Uaziah,Jotham,Ahax, 
and  Hezekiah,  chap. 
LI.  and  perhaps  Ma- 
naaseh. 

Joel, 

Between  810 
and  660,  or 
later. 

Ussiah,  or  poeslbljr 

MkalH 

Between  768 
and  690. 

JoUiam,  Abas,  and  He- 
zekiah, ch.i.]. 

Pekah  and  Hosea. 

Nahmn, 

Between  720 
and  696. 

Probably  towards  the 
close  of  Hezeklah's 
reign. 

2^pluu:iiah, 

Between  640 
and  609. 

InthereignofJosiah, 
chfi.!. 

Jerftmiab, 

Between  628 
and  566. 

In  the  thlrteenlb  year 
ofiosiah. 

Habakknk, 

Between  612 

aadS9a 

Probably  in  the  reign 
of  Jehoiakim. 

Duiel, 

Between  606 
andS»l. 

Daring  all  the  capti- 
vity. 

Obadtah, 

Between  588 
and  683. 

Between  the  takinc  of 

chadnezzar,  and  the 
destruction    of  the 
Edoinites  by  him. 

EreUel, 

Between  586 
and  636. 

Daring  part  of  the  cap- 
Ufity. 

Hmo^ 

About  S20  to 

5ia 

After  the  return  from 
Babylon. 

Zechcriah, 

Prom  680  to 
5l9,or  longer. 

Mahebl, 

Between  436 
and  426. 

AccordiBg  to  this  table,  the  times  when  the  prophets  flou- 
rished may  DO  referred  to  three  periods,^  viz.  1.  before  the 
Babylonian  captivity; — 9.  Near  to  and  during  that  event; 
— and.  3.  After  the  retom  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon.  And 
if,  in  these  three  periods,  we  parallel  the  prophetical  writings 
with  the  historical  books  written  during*  the  same  times,  they 
will  materially  illustrate  each  other.  The  second  volnme  of 
Mr.  Townsend*s  Harmonj  of  the  Old  Testament  will  be 
found  of  considerable  service  in  studying  the  writings  of  the 
prophets. 

For  a  sketch  of  the  profane  history  of  the  £ast,  from  the 
time  of  Solomon  to  the  Babylonian  captivity,  illustrative  of 
the  Prophetic  Writings,  see  the  articles  Assyria,  Babylon, 
E^pt,  Media,  and  Persia,  in  the  Historical  and  Geographi- 
dex  in  this  volume. 


eallnde 


SECTION  II. 

OF  THE  PROPHETS  WHO  FLOURISHED  BEFORE  THE  BABTLONIAII 

CAPITVITT. 

§  1.  OV  TBI  BOOK  or  TBS  VBOrBST  tOWAM, 

I.  7V/fc  anil  author. — ^11.  Occanon  of  the  prophecy  of  Jonah, — 

HL  Scope, — ^IV.  Synoptit  of  it*  contentt, 

BSrORB  CHBI8T,  856—784. 

1.  This  book  is,  by  the  Hebrews,  called  tw^  -^bo  {sepmett 
jonoh),  or  the  Book  of  Jonah,  from  its  author  Jonah,  the 

t  Profemior  Jahn  and  Dr.  Aekermann  divide  the  prophets  into  four  pe- 
riods; vix.  1.  Those  who  prophesied  nnder  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahax,  and 
Hezekiah  ;--9l  Prophets  whose  age  has  not  been  recorded  ;--3.  Prophets, 
from  the  age  of  Jostah  to  the  end  of  the  captivity  ,*  and,  4.  Prophets  who 
lived  after  the  captivity.  The  arrangement  above  given  ii  preferably 
adopted,  aa  being  more  simple  and  eemprehenilve. 


son  of  Amittai,  who  was  a  native  of  Gath-Hepher  in  the  tribe 
of  Zabulon,  which  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
and  afterwards  of  Galilee.  (Jon.  i.  1.  with  Josh.  xix.  13. 
and  2  Kings  xiv.  35.)  He  is  supposed  to  have  prophesied 
to  the  ten  tribes  according  to  Bishop  Lloyd,  towards  the 
close  of  Jehu's  reign,  or  in  the  be^nning  of  Jehoahaz's 
reiffn ;  though  Witsius,  Blair,  and  Bishop  NeWcome,  Jahn, 
and  others,  with  greater  probability,  place  him  under  Jeron 
beam  II.  about  forty  years  later.  With  the  exception  of  his 
sublime  ode  in  the  second  chapter,  the  book  or  Jonah  is  a 
simple  narrative. 

It.  It  is  very  probable,  that,  at  the  time  Jonah  promised 
the  restoring  ana  enlarging  of  the  eoasta  of  Israel  in  the  days 
of  Jeroboam  II.  (2  Kings  xiv.  25.),  when  both  the  king  and 
people  were  exc^ingly  wicked,  he  also  invited  them  to  re- 
pentance and  reformation.  But  the  Israelites  still  continuing 
impenitent  and  obdurate,  God  took  occasion  to  send  him  to 
Nineveh,  the  capital  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  to  denounce 
the  impending  divine  judgments  against  its  abandoned  in« 
habitants.  Jonah,  decnning  the  commission,  was  cast  into 
the  sea  from  the  vessel  in  'vniich  he  was  sailing  to  Tarshish, 
and  was  swallowed  by  a  large  fish ;  not,  says  Irenaeus,'  that 
he  might  be  swallowed  up,  l>ut  that,  by  his  miraculous  de- 
liverance (preparing  Jonan  to  preach  more  dutifully,  and 
the  Ninevites  to  hear  more  effectually),  the  people  oi  Israel 
might  be  provoked  to  repent  by  the  repentance  of  Nineveh.' 
The  time  of  Jonah's  continuance  in  the  belly  of  the  fish  was 
a  type  of  our  Lord's  continuance  in  the  grave.  (Luke  xi.  30.) 
The  fame  of  the  prophet's  miraculous  preservation  was  so 
widely  propagated  as  to  reach  even  Greece:  whence,  as 
Grotius,  Huet,  Bochart,  and  other  learned  men  have  re- 
marked, the  story  was  derived  of  Hercules  having  escaped 
alive  out  of  the  fish's  belly .« 

m.  The  ScoPB  of  this  book  is  to  show,  by  the  very 
striking  example  of  the  Ninevites,  the  divine  forbearance 
and  long-sufienng  towards  sinners,  who  were  spared  on  their 
sincere  repentance.  From  the  conduct  of  tne  Ninevites, 
Jesus  Clurist  takes  occasion  to  reprove  the  perfidiousness  of 
the  Jews.  (Matt.  xii.  41.)  The  evidence  offered  by  Jonah 
was  sufficient  to  convince  and  lead  the  former  to  repentance ; 
while  the  Jews,  who  had  the  greater  evidence  of  miracles, 
and  the  more  convincing  evidence  of  our  Saviour's  doctrine, 
continued  obstinately  impenitent.  Some  critics  have  imagin- 
ed that  the  prophecy  of^  Jonah  is  a  parabolic  history ;  but 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  sacred  historians  and,  Jesus 
Christ  speak  of  him  (2  Kings  xiv.  25.  Matt.  xii.  39.  41.  xvi. 
4.  and  Luke  xi.  29.)  it  is  evident  that  this  book  is  a  true 
narrative  of  a  real  person,  and  that  Jonah  was  a  prophet  of 
considerable  eminence.* 

IV.  Hie  book  of  Jonah  consists  of  two  parts;  viz. 
Part  I.  His  first  mission  to  Nineveh,  and  his  attempt  to  flee 
to  Tarshish,  and  its  fmstiation,  toffether  with  his  delivery 
from  the  stomach  of  the  great  fish  which  had  swallolvea 
him.  (ch.  i.  ii.) 
Part  II.  His  second  mission,  and  its  happy  result  to  the 
Ninevites,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  prophet's  preaching, 
repented  in  dust  and  ashes  (iii.) ;  and  the  discontent  of 
Jonah,  who,  dreading  lest  his  veracity  as  a  prophet  should 
be  questioned  in  consequence  of  Code's  merciful  change  of 

Surpose,  repined  at  the  sparing  of  the  Ninevites  whose 
estraetion  ne  seems  to  have  expected,  (iv.)  No  reproof 
can  be  more  gentle  than  that  given  by  God  to  the  murmur- 
ing prophet  (10,  ll.\  or  present  a  more  endearing  picture 
ofHim  **  whose  tenaer  mercies  are  over  all  his  works." 

S  2.   ON  THE  BOOK  OF  TRB  PROPHRT  AMOS. 

L  .^ti/Aor.— n.  Occanon  of  hit  prophecy* — ^III.  Ho  9cope>— 
rV.  Synoptit  of  itt  contento* — ^V.  ObtervoHont  on  itt  ttyle, 

BXTOBK  CHRIST,  810 785. 

I.  Amos  is  the  third  of  the  minor  prophets,  according  to 
the  order  adopted  in  our  modern  Bibles :  ne  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Tekoah,  a  small  town  in  the  kingdom 
of  Judah,  situate  about  four  leagues  to  the  south  of  Jerusa- 
lem. There  is,  however,  no  proof  of  his  being  a  native  of 
this  place,  except  his  retiring  thither  when  driven  from  Bethel 

•  Adrereoa  Hnres.Iib.  ill.  c  22: 

•  Roberts's  Clavis  Bibliorum,  p.  667. 

«  See  Orotiaa  de  Veritate,  lib.  I.  c.  16.  In  notis.  ITiiet,  Demonstr.  Evsn- 
gellca,  prop.  Iv.  vol.  I.  n.  433.  8va  edit  fiochartt  Opera,  torn.  lil.  p.  742. 
et  aeq.  PfelfTer  in  Difllciliora  Loca  Scripturs,  Conturia  4.  Locus  luxvL 
(Opp.  torn.  1.  pp.  447,  448.) 

•  The  reality  of  the  history  and  prophecy  of  Jonah  Is  fully  proved  against 
the  modem  neolo^ans  by  AJber,  Institutloaes  Uerinoneutlcfis,  Vet  Tost, 
torn.  iii.  pp.  399-407. 
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by  Am^ziah,  the  high-priest  of  Bethel.  (Amos  vii.  10.  13.) 
Calmet  thinks  he  was  bom  in  the  territories  of  Israel.  We 
have  more  certain  information  of  his  rank  and  condition  in 
life ;  for  be  himself  tells  us  that  he  was  *'*'  no  prophet,  neither 
a  prophet's  son :"  in  other  words,  that  he  was  not  ^ucated 
in  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  but  was  called  to  the  prophetic 
office  from  being  a  nerdsman  and  a  gatherer  (or  cultivator) 
of  sycamore  fruit.  That  he  prophesied  during  the  reigns  of 
Uzziah  king  of  Judah,  and  of  Jeroboam  11.  son  of  Joash, 
we  are  not  only  informed  from  the  first  verse  of  his  predic- 
tions, but  we  also  have  internal  evidence  of  it  from  the 
argument  or  subjec^matter  of  his  book.  For  the  prophet 
describes  the  state  of  the  king^dom  of  Israel,  particdiarlv  in 
chap.  vi.  12 — 14.,  to  be  precisely  such  as  is  recorded  in 
"2  Kings  xiv.  23.  et  aeq.  We  further  learn  from  Amos  i.  1., 
that  he  began  to  prophesy  in  the  second  year  before  the 
earthquake,  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah ;  which  is,  by  Josephus 
and  most  commentators,  referred  to  that  princess  usurpation 
of  the  sacerdotal  office  when  he  attempted  to  offer  incense. 
Consequently  Amos  was  contemporary  with  Hosea  (though 
he  is  supposed  not  to  have  lived  so  long  as  the  last-mentioned 
prophet),  with  Jonah,  and  probably  also  with  Joel. 

II.  Tne  Occasion  on  which  Amos  delivered  his  predictions, 
was  the  oppression  of  the  Jews  and  Israelites  by  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  and  the  state  of  the  two  kingdoms  under 
Uzziah  and  Jeroboam  II.  (Amos  i.  compared  with  2  Kings 
xiv.  25  —  27.  and  2  Chron.  xxvi.  6 — 15.)  But  as  the 
inhabitants  of  those  kingdoms,  especially  the  Israelites, 
abandoned  themselves  to  idolatry,  effeminacy,  avarice,  and 
cruelty  to  the  poor,  contrary  to  the  divine  command,  the 
prophet  takes  occasion  thence  to  reprove  tliem  with  the 
utmost  severity  for  their  wickedness. 

III.  The  Scope  of  the  book  is  to  certify  to  the  twelve 
tribes  the  destruction  of  the  neighbouring  nations ;  to  alarm 
those  who  **  were  at  large  in  Zion,']  living  in  a  state  of  carnal 
security,  by  the  denunciation  of  imminent  punishment,  to 
lead  them  to  repentance ;  aud  to  cheer  those  who  were  truly 
penitent  with  the  promise  of  deliverance  from  future  captivity, 
and  of  the  greater  prosperity  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  of 
which  we  have  a  particular  prediction  in  ch.  ix.  11. 

IV.  The  book  of  Amos  contains  nine  chapters  or  discourses* 
of  which  Calmet  thinks  that  the  seventh  is  first  in  order  of 
time :  it  may  be  divided  into  three  parts ;  viz. 

Part  I.  lit  Judgments  of  God  dtnounud  against  the  neighs 
bouring  Gentile  NatUme :  as  the  Syrians  (ch.  i.  1 — 5.), 
which  see  fulfilled  in  2  Kings  xvi.  9. ;  the  Philistines  (i. 
6—8.),  recorded  as  accomplished  in  2  Kings  xviii.  8.  Jer. 
xlvii.  1.  5.  and  2  Chron.  xzvi.  6. ;  the  Tynans  (i.  9, 10.) ; 
the  Edomites  (i.  11,  12.  compared  with  Jer.  xxv.  9.  21. 
xxvii.  3.  6.  and  1  Mace.  v.  3.) ;  the  Ammonites  (13 — 15.) ; 
and  the  Moabites.  (ii.  1 — 3.) 
Part  II.  The  divine  Judgments  denounced  against  Judah  and 
Israel  (ii.  4.  ix.  I^'-IO.) ;  and  herein  we  have, 
Sbct.  1.  The  divine  judgments  against  Judah  (ii.  4, 5.)  which 

were  literally  executed  about  two  hundred  years  afterwards. 
Sect.  2.  Against  Israel,  to  whom  the  prophet's  mission  was 

chiefly  directed,  and  to  whom  we  have  four  distinct  sermons 

delivered  by  him ;  viz. 

BiscouRSB  I.  A  general  reproof  and  aggravation  of  their  various  sins 
ajrainst  God  (il.  6—16  ) 

DiacouBSB  IL  A  denunciftiion  of  the  divine  Jodgments,  with  a  parti- 
culur  enumeration  of  ibe  several  causes,  (iii.) 

DISCOURSE  lu.  A  reproof  of  the  Israelites  for  their  luxury  and  oppres- 
sion. <tv.) 

DiscocasB  IV.  A  lamentation  over  the  house  of  Israel,  with  an  earnest 
exhortation  to  them  to  repent,  and  to  seek  the  I^f  d ;  and  to  aban- 
don their  Idolatry,  luxurious  ease,  and  sinful  alliances  with  their 
Idolatrous  nelshbours.  (v.  vi)  In  cIl  v.  6.  tlie  carrying  of  the  Israel- 
ites into  captivity,  beyond  Damascus  into  Assyria,  is  explicillv 
annuonced :  see  its  fulfilment  in  2  Kbigs  zv.  29.  and  xvii.  &— 23. 
The  certainty,  nearncsR,  and  severity  of  tho  judgments  thus  de- 
nounced are  conflnned  by  several  prophetic  visions,  coolained  in 
chapters  vii.  vUi.*  snd  ix.  1— 10. 

Part  III.  Consolalarv  or  Evangeiieal  Promises  describing  the 
Restoration  of  the  Church  hy  the  Messiah^  first,  under  the 
type  of  raismg  up  the  fallen  tabernacle  of  David  (is,  11, 
1*2.);  and,  secondly,  announcing  magnificent  temporal 
blessings;  viz.  great  abundance,  return  from  captivity, 

t  An  eminr>nt  commentator  \n  of  opinion  tiiat  the  prophet  Amos  In  viH. 
9;  10.  foretells  that,  during  their  solemn  festivals,  tlie  sun  should  be  dark- 
ened  by  an  eclipse,  which  in  those  davs  was  accounted  ominout.  and 
Should  turn  their  joy  into  mourning.  According  to  Archbishop  Usher 
(A.  M.  3213.),  about  eleven  years  after  Amos  prophesied,  there  were  two 

Sreal  eclipses  of  the  sun,  one  at  the  feast  of  tabcmaclra,  the  other  at  the 
me  of  the  passover.  This  prophecy,  therefore,  may  bo  considered  as  one 
if  those  numerous  predictions  which  we  liave  already  shown  have  a  dou- 
ble meaning,  and  apply  to  more  r  han  one  event.  See  liuwth's  Conuneotaiy 
on  the  Prophets,  p.  163.  4tb  edit. 


and  re-establishment  in  their  own  land,  all  of  which  were 
prophetic  of  the  blessings  to  be  bestowed  under  the  reign 
of  the  Messiah,  (ix.  13 — 15.)  n 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  supernatural  character  of  the  pre- 
dictions contained  in  this  book,  they  ought  to  be  compared 
with  the  history  of  the  times ;  from  which  it  appears,  that, 
when  they  were  made,  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Jndah 
were  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  See  2  Kings  xiv.  1 — 17. 
xvi.  1 — ^7.  2  Chron.  xxv.  xxvi. ;  also  2  Kings  xiii.  1 — 9. 
23.  10—20.  25.  2  Chron.  xxv.  17—24.  and  2  Kings  xiv. 
23— 28.« 

V.  Jerome  calls  Amos  "  rude  in  speech,  but  not  in  know- 
ledge,"* applying  to  him  what  St.  Paul  modestly  professes 
of  himself.  (2C^r.  xi.6.) 

Calmet  and  many  others  have  followed  the  authority  of 
Jerome,  in  speaking  of  this  prophet  as  if  he  were  indeed 
quite  rude,  ineloquent,  and  destitute  of  all  the  embellishments 
of  composition.  The  matter,  however,  as  Bishop  Lowth  has 
remarked,  is  &r  otherwise  : — ^*'  Let  any  person  who  has  can- 
dour and  perspicuity  enough  to  judge,  not  from  the  man,  but 
from  his  writings,  open  Sie  volume  of  his  predictions^  and 
he  will,  I  think,  agree  that  our  shepherd  *  Is  not  a  whit  be- 
hind the  very  chief  of  the  prophets.*  (2  Cor.  xi.  6.)  He  will 
agree,  that  as,  in  sublimity  and  magnificence,  he  is  almost 
equal  to  the  greatest,  so,  in  splendour  of  diction,  and  ele- 
gance of  expression,  he  is  scarcely  inferior  to  any.  The  same 
celestial  spirit,  indeed,  actuated  Isaiah  and  Daniel  in  the 
court,  and  Amos  in  the  sheepfolds :  constantly  selecting  such 
interpreters  of  the  divine  will  as  were  best  adapted  to  the 
occasion,  and  sometimes  *  from  the  mouth  of  babes  and  suck 
lings  perfecting  praise,'— constantly  employing  the  natural 
eloquence  of  some,  and  occasionally  malting  others  elo 
auent"^  Many  of  the  most  elegant  images  emplo]red  by 
Amos  are  drawn  from  objects  in  rural  life,  with  which  he 
was,  from  his  avocations,  most  intimately  conversant. 


$  3.   ON  THE  BOOK  OF  THX  PROPHCT  H08BA. 
I.  Author  and  da/e.-^II.    0ccaai9n  and  scope  of  the  pro" 
phecy, — ^ni.   Synopsis  of  its    contents, — ^lY.  Observations 
on  its  style, 

■Bvomx  c«mi8T,  810 — 725. 

I.  CoNCKiunMG  the  family  of  Hosea,  we  have  no  certain 
information,  except  what  is  furnished  to  us  by  the  first  verse 
of  his  prophecy,  which  states  that  he  was  the  son  of  Beeri, 
whom  some  Jewish  commentators  confonnd  widi  Beerah, 
a  prince  of  the  Reubenites,  who  vras  carried  into  captivity 
with  the  ten  tribes  by  Tiglath-pileser  king  of  Assyria.  He 
prophesied  during  the  reigns  of  Uzziah,  Jolham,  and  Abaz, 
and  in  the  thiroT  year  or  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah,  and 
during  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.  king  of  Israel ;  and  it  is 
most  probable  Uiat  he  was  an  Israelite,  and  lived  in  the  kingi- 
dom  of  Samaria  or  of  the  ten  tribes,  as  his  predictions  are 
chiefly  directed  against  their  wickedness  and  idolatry.  But, 
with  the  severest  denunciations  of  vengeance,  he  blends 
promises  of  mercy ;  and  the  transitions  from  the  one  to  the 
otlier  are  frequently  sudden  and  unexpected.  Rosenmiillet 
and  Jahn,  af^r  Calmet,  are  of  opinion  that  the  title  of  this 
book  is  a  subsequent  addition,  and  that  Hosea  did  not  pro- 
phesy longer  than  from  forty  to  sixty  years,  and  that  he  died, 
or  at  least  wrote  his  predictions,  before  the  year  725  before 
the  Christian  era.  His  writings  unouestionably  were, 
originally,  in  a  metrical  form,  although  mat  arrangement  is 
now,  perhaps,  irrecoverably  lost 

II.  The  ten  tribes  (whom  this  prophet  often  collectively 
terms  Ephraim,  Israel,  and  Samaria)  having  revolted  fVom 
Rehoboam  the  son  of  Solomon  to  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat, 
who  set  up  the  two  idol  calves  at  Dan  and  Bethel,  conse- 
quently deprived  themselves  of  the  pure  worship  of  Jehovah 
at  Jerusalem,  and  speedily  fell  into  the  grossest  idolatry.* 
Jeroboam  II.  the  son  of  Joash  was  equally  wicked  with  the 
first  sovereiniof  that  name;  and  the  Israelites  were  but  too 
prone  to  follow  the  bad  examples  of  their  wicked  kings, 
especially  if  their  aflfairs  were  prosperous,  as  we  learn  those 
of^  Jeroboam  II.  were.  (Compare  2  Kings  xiv.  85—^87.)  In 
his  days,  therefore,  Jehovah  raised  up  the  prophet  Hosea,  to 
convince  them  of  their  apostacy,  and  recover  them  to  the 
worship  of  the  true  God.  Bishop  Horsley,  however,  is  of 
opinion  that  Hosea*s  principal  subject  is  that,  which  is  the 

•  Professor  Turner's  translation  of  Jahn's  Introductloo,  p.  32Bw 

•  Hicntuymi  Prief.  Comment  in  Amos. 

«  Bishop  LowUt's  Lectures^  vol.  ii.  lect.  xxl.  p.  96i 

•  Roberts's  Clavii  Biblioiuni,  p.  666. 
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Jrincipal  subject  of  all  the  prophets,  tIz.  «*the  goilt  of  the 
ewish  nation  in  general,  their  disobedient  refractory  spirit, 
the  heavy  ju(]gment8  that  awaited  them,  their  final  conversion 
to  God,  their  re-establishment  in  the  land  of  promise,  and 
their  restoration  to  God*s  favour,  and  to  a  condition  of  the 
greatest  national  prosperity,  and  of  high  pre-eminence  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  under  the  immediate  protection  of 
the  Messiah,  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  world.  He  confines 
himself  more  closely  to  this  single  subject  than  any  other 
prophet.  He  seems,  indeed,  of  all  the  prophets,  if  I  may  so 
express  my  conception  of  his  peculiar  character,  to  have  been 
the  meet  of  a  Jew.  Comparativelv,  he  seems  to  care  but 
little  about  other  people.  He  wanaers  not,  like  Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah, and  Ezekiel,  into  the  collateral  history  of  the  sur- 
rounding heathen  nations.  He  meddles  not,  like  Daniel, 
with  the  revolutions  of  the  great  empires  of  the  world.  His 
own  conntry  seems  to  engross  his  whole  attention ;  her  privi- 
leaee,  her  crimes,  her  punishment,  her  pardon.  He  predicts, 
tnSeed,  in  the  strongest  and  clearest  terms,  the  ingrafting  of 
the  Gentiles  into  the  church  of  God.  But  he  mentions  it 
only  generally :  he  enters  not,  like  Isaiah,  into  a  minute  de- 
tail of  the  progress  of  the  business.  Nor  does  he  describe, 
in  any  detail,  Uie  previous  contest  with  the  apostate  faction 
in  the  latter  ages.  He  makes  no  explicit  mention  of  the 
share  which  the  converted  Gentiles  are  to  have  in  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  natural  Israel  in  their  ancient  seats : 
subjects  which  make  so  striking  a  part  of  the  prophecies  of 
Isaiah,  Daniel,  Zechariah,  Haggai,  and,  occasionally,  of  the 
other  prophete.  He  alludes  to  the  calling  of  our  Lord  from 
Egypt :  to  the  resurrection  on  the  third  day :  he  touches,  but 
only  in  general  terms,  upon  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Anli- 
christian  army  in  Palestine,  by  the  immediate  interposition 
of  Jehovah ;  and  he  celebrates,  in  the  loftiest  strains  of  tri- 
nmph  and  exultation,  the  Saviour's  final  victory  over  death 
and  hell.  But  yet,  of  all  the  prophets,  he  certainly  enters 
the  least  into  the  detail  of  the  mysteries  of  redemption.  We 
have  nothing  in  him  descriptive  of  the  events  of  the  interval 
between  the  two  advents  of  our  Lord.  Nothing  diffuse  and 
circumstantial,  upon  the  great  and  interesting  mysteries  of 
the  incarnation  and  the  atonement.  His  country  and  his 
kindred  is  the  subject  next  his  heart.  Their  crimes  excite 
his  indignation ;  their  sufferings  interest  his  pity ;  their  future 
exaltation  is  the  object  on  which  his  imagination  fixes  with 
delighu  It  is  a  remarkable  dispensation  of  Providence,  that 
clear  notices,  though  in  general  terms,  of  the  universal  re- 
demption, should  be  found  in  a  writer  so  strongly  possessed 
with  national  partialities.  This  Judaism  seems  to  make  the 
particular  character  of  Hosea  as  a  prophet.  Not  that  the  ten 
tribes  are  exclusively  his  subject.  His  country  is  mdeed  his 
particolar  and  constant  subject ;  but  his  countij  generally, 
m  both  its  branches,  not  in  either  taken  by  itself."* 

According  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  general  argu- 
ment of  Hosea's  prophecy  "  appears  to  be  the  fortunes  of  the 
whole  Jewish  nation  in  its  two  great  branches;  not  the  pa^ 
ticular  concerns  (and  least  of  allthe  particular  temporal  con- 
cerns) of  either  branch  exclusively.  And  to  this  grand 
opening-  the  whole  sequel  of  the  prophecy  corresponds.  In 
setting  forth  the  vices  of  the  people,  the  picture  is  chiefly 
tnken,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  from  the  manners  of 
the  prophet's  own  times;  in  part  of  which  the  corruption, 
in  either  kingdom,  was  at  the  greatest  height;  after  the 
death  of  Jeroboam,  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel;  in  the  reign 
of  Ahaz,  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  And  there  is  occasion- 
ally much  allusion,  sometimes  predictive  allusion,  to  the 
prmcipal  events  of  the  prophet's  tunes.  And  much  more  to 
the  events  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  than  to  those  m  Judah. 
Perhaps,  because  the  danger  being  more  immediately  immi- 
nent in  the  former  kingdom,  the  state  of  things  in  that  was 
more  idarming,  and  the  occurrences,  for  that  reason,  more 
interesting.  Still  the  history  of  his  own  times  in  detail  in 
either  kingdom  is  not  the  prophet's  subject.  It  furnishes 
similes  and  Elusions,  but  it  makes  no  considerable  part,  in- 
deed it  makes  no  part  at  all,  of  the  action  (if  I  may  so  call 
it)  of  the  poem.  The  action  lies  in  events  beyond  the  pro- 
pnet*s  times ;  the  commencement,  indeed,  withm  them ;  but 
the  termination,  in  times  yet  future ;  and  although  we  may 
hope  the  contrary,  for  aught  we  know  with  certainty,  remote. 
TTie  deposition  of  Jehu's  family,  by  the  murder  of  2iedekiah, 
the  son  and  successor  of  Jeroboam,  was  the  commencement : 
the  termination  will  be  the  restoration  of  the  whole  Jewish 
Dation  under  one  head,  in  the  latter  days,  in  the  great  day 
of  Jezrael ;  and  the  intermediate  parts  of  the  action  are  the 

1  B«bop  Bonley't  Hofe%  Prefiica,  pp.  vii.  viU. 


judgments  which  were  to  fell,  and  accordingly  have  fallen 
upon  the  two  distinct  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  typified 
by  Lo-ruhamah  and  Lo-ammi."s 

The  Scope  of  this  prophet's  prediction  is,  1.  Partly  to 
detect,  reprove,  and  convince  the  Jewish  nation  generally, 
and  the  Israelites  in  particular,  of  their  many  and  heinous 
sins,  especially  of  their  gross  idolatry ;  the  corrupt  state  of 
the  kingdom  is  also  incidentally  noticed ; — 2.  Partly  to  de- 
nounce the  imminent  and  utter  rejection,  final  captivity,  and 
destruction  of  the  Israelites  by  the  Assyrians  (if  the  former 
persisted  in  their  wicked  career),  notwithstanaing  all  their 
vain  confidence  in  the  assistance  to  be  afforded  them  bv 
Egypt ; — and,  3.  Partly  to  invite  them  to  repentance  with 
promises  of  mercy,  ana  evangelical  predictions  of  the  future 
restoration  of  the  Israelites  and  Jews,  and  their  ultimate  con* 
vereiun  to  Christianity.' 

III.  The  prophecy  of  Hosea  contains  fourteen  chapters, 
which  may  be  divided  into  five  sections  or  discourses,  exclu- 
sive of  the  title  in  ch.  i.  1. ;  viz. 

DucoTTRBB  1.  Under  the  figfureof  the  supposed^  infidelity  of  the 
prophet's  wife  ia  represented  the  spiritual  infidelity  of  the  Isra- 
elites, a  remnant  of  whom,  it  is  promised,  shall  be  saved  (i.  2 
— \\,\  and  they  are  exhorted  to  forsake  idolatry,  (ii.  1^-1 1.) 
Promises  are  then  introduced,  on  the  general  conversion  of  the 
twelve  tribes  to  Chnstianity ;  and  the  gracious  purposes  ot 
Jehovah  towards  the  ten  tribes,  or  the  kingdom  of  Israel  in 
particular,  are  represented  under  the  figure  of  the  prophet 
taking  back  his  wife  on  her  amendment,  (ii.  11 — 23.  iii.) 

Discourse  2.  The  prophet,  in  direct  terms,  inveighs  against  the 
bloodshed  and  idolatry  of  the  Israelites  (iv.  1 — 14.  17 — 19.), 
against  ivhich  the  inhabitants  of  Judah  are  exhorted  to  take 
warning.  (16,  16.)  In  chap.  v.  1 — 14.  the  divine  judgments 
are  denounced  against  the  priests,  the  people,  and  the  princes 
of  Israel,  to  whom  are  held  out  promises  of  pardon  in  v.  15. 
which  are  continued  through  verses  1 — 3.  of  chap.  vi.  The 
metaphors  used  by  the  prophet  on  this  occasion  are  remark- 
ably strong  and  beautiful.  The  resurrection,  the  morning,  and 
the  refi-eshing  showers,  in  their  season,  supply  them;  in  a 
more  immediate  sense  they  denote  a  speedy  and  gracious  de* 
liverance,  but  in  a  remote  sense  they  refer  to  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  (compare  Hosea  vi.  2.  with  1  Cor.  xv.  4.)  and  the 
blessings  of  the  Gospel. 

Discourse  3.  The  prophet's  exhortations  to  repentance  proving 
ineffectual,  God  complains  by  him  of  their  obstinate  iniquity 
and  idolatry  (vi.  4 — 1 1.  viL  1 — 10.),  and  denounces  that  Israel 
will  be  carried  into  captivity  into  Assyria  by  Sennacherib,  not- 
withstanding their  reliance  on  Egypt  for  assistance,  (vii.  1 1 — 
16.  viii.) 

Discourse  4.  The  captivity  and  dispersion  of  Israel  is  further 
threatened  (ix.  x.)  ;  the  Israelites  are  reproved  for  their  idol- 
atry, yet  they  shall  not  be  utterly  destroyed,  and  their  return 
to  their  ovm  country  is  foretold,  (xi.)*  Renewed  denuncia- 
tions are  made  on  account  of  their  idolatry,    (lii.  xiii.  1 — 8.) 

Discourse  5.  After  a  terrible  denunciation  of  divine  punish- 
ment, intermixed  with  promises  of  restoration  fi-om  captivity 
(xiii.  9 — 16.),  the  prophet  exhorts  the  Israelites  to  repentance, 
and  furnishes  them  with  a  beautiful  form,  of  prayer  adapted  to 
their  situation  (xiv.  1 — 3.)  ;  and  foretells  their  reformation 
from  idolatry,  together  with  the  subsequent  restoration  of  all 
the  tribes  from  their  dispersed  state,  and  their  conversion  to 
the  Gospel.  (4—9.) 

IV.  The  style  of  Hosea,  Bishop  Lowth  remarks,  exhibits 
the  appearanpe  of  very  remote  antiquity ;  it  is  pointed,  ener- 
getic, and  concise.  It  beare  a  distinguished  mark  of  poetical 
composition,  in  that  pristine  brevity  and  condensation  which 
is  observable  in  the  sentences,  and  which  later  writere  have 
in  some  measure  neglected .  This  pecul iarity  has  not  escaped 
the  observation  of  Jerome,  who  remarks  that  this  prophet  is 

•  Bishop  Hor«lcy'8  Hosen,  Preface,  p.  xxvH. 
■  Roberts's  Clavis  Blbllorum,  p.  656. 

*  Bishop  Horsley  contends  at  great  Icngih,  contrary  to  most  interpreters, 
that  the  prophet's  marriage  was  a  real  imnsaclion,  and  a  type  of  the  whole 
Jewish  nation,  distinct  parts  of  which  were  typified  by  the  lliree  children 
JezrHcL  Lo-ruhainah,  and  Lo  ainmi.  See  the  Preface  to  his  version  of 
Hosea,  pp.  viii.— xxv,  Wiisiuji,  however,  has  shown  that  the  whole  was 
a  fignrativc  representation.    Miscell.  8acr.  lib.  i.  pp.  90-92. 

»  The  prediction  in  Hosea  x\.  10,  11,,  respecting  the  return  of  the  Isr^el- 
ites  to  their  own  country,  was  partly  fulfilled  in  consequence  of  Cyrus's 
decree  (2  Chron.  xxxti.  22, 23.  Ezra  i.  1-4.);  but,  in  Its  fullest  extent,  it 
remains  to  be  accomplished  In  the  future  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  iheir 
own  land.  This  is  one  instance,  among  many,  in  which  the  language  of  the 
prophets  is  adapted  to  two  or  more  events.  We  have  the  authority  of  an 
Inspired  writer  lo  extend  this  remark  to  another  part  of  the  same  chanter. 
(CkTmpare  xL  1.  with  Matt.  ii.  15.)  SmUU's  Summary  View  of  the  Prophet^ 
p.  17?: 
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altogetbet  laconic  and  aenteBiioas.^  ^  But  this  very  ciremn- 
stance,  which  ancientlj  ^^aa  auppoaed  to  impart  uncommon 
force  and  elegance,  in  the  present  state  of  Hebrew  literature, 
is  productive  of  so  much  ooscurity,  that  although  the  general 
suDject  of  this  writer  is  sufficiently  obvious,  he  is  the  most 
difficult  and  perplexed  of  all  the  prophets.  There  is,  how- 
ever, another  reason  for  the  obscurity  of  his  stvle.  Hosea, 
we  have  seen,  prophesied  during  the  reigns  of  tne  four  kings 
of  Judah,  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah :  the  dura- 
tion of  his  ministry,  therefore,  in  whatever  manner  we  calcu- 
late it,  must  include  a  very  considerable  space  of  time.  We 
have  now  only  a  small  volume  of  his  remaining,  which,  it 
seems,  contains  his  principal  prophecies ;  and  these  are 
extant  in  a  continued  series,  with  no  marks  of  distinction  as 
to  the  times  when  they  were  published,  or  of  which  they 
treaL  It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  if,  in  perusing  the  pro- 
phecies of  Hosea,  we  sometimes  find  ourselves  in  a  similar 
predicament  with  those  who  consulted  the  scattered  leaves 
ofthesybil."« 

$  4.  ON  THE   BOOK  OF  THE   PBOPHET  ISAIAH. 

I.  Author  and  date, — ^11.  Genmnenewt  of  I»aiah*i  prophecietd — 
in.  Scope. — ^IV.  Analytit  of  the  content*  of  thie  booh^ — 
V.   Obtervationt  on  itt  ttyle. 

BITORB    CBBIBT,  810 698. 

Though  fifth  in  the  order  of  time,  the  writings  of  the  pro- 
phet Isaiah  are  placed  first  in  order  of  the  projmetical  books, 
principally  on  account  of  the  sublimity  and  importance  of 
nis  predictions,  and  partly  also  because  the  book,  which 
bears  his  name,  is  larger  than  all  the  twelve  minor  prophets 
put  together. 

I.  Concerning  his  fiunily  and  descent  nothing  certain  has 
been  recorded,  except  what  he  himself  tells  us  (L  1.),  viz. 
that  he  was  the  son  of  Amotz,  and  discharged  the  prophetic 
office  in  the  days  of  Uzziahy  Jotham^  Ah^^  and  Hezekiah^ 
kings  of  Judah,  who  successively  flourished  between  a.  m. 
3194  and  3305.  There  is  a  current  tradition  that  he  was  of 
the  blood-royal;  and  some  writers  have  affirmed  that  his 
fhdier  Amotz  or  Amos  was  the  son  of  Joash,  and,  conse- 
quently, brother  of  Uzziah  king  of  Judah.  Jerome,  on  the 
wntihonty  of  some  rabbinical  wnters,  says,  that  the  prophet 
gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Manasseh  kinsf  of  Judah ; 
but  this  opinion  is  scarcely  credible,  because  Manasseh  did 
not  commence  his  reign  until  about  sixty  jrears  after  Isaiah 
had  begun  to  dischargne  his  prophetic  functions.  He  must, 
indeed,  have  exercised  the  omce  of  a  prophet  during  a  long 
period  of  time,  if  he  lived  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh ;  for  the 
lowest  computation,  beginning  from  tne  year  in  which  Uzziah 
died,  when  he  is  by  some  supnosed  to  haye  received  hts 
first  smpointment  to  that  office,  orings  it  to  sixty-one  years. 
But  the  tradition  of  the  Jews,  which  has  been  adopted  by 
most  Christian  commentators,  that  he  was  put  to  death  by 
Manasseh,  is  very  uncertain;  and  Aben  Ezra,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  Jewish  writers,  is  rather  of  opinion  that  he 
died  before  Hezekiah;  which  Bishop  Lowth  thinks  most 
probable.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  he  lived  at  least  to 
the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  year  of  Hezekiah ;  which  makes 
the  least  possible  term  of  tne  duration  of  his  prophetic  ofike 
to  be  about  forty-eij^ht  years. 

The  name  of  Isaiah,  as  Vitringa  has  remarked  after  several 
preceding  commentators,  is  in  some  measure  descriptive  of 
his  high  character,  since  it  signifies  the  Salvation^f-Jehovah  ,• 
and  was  giyen  with  singular  propriety  to  him  who  foretold 
tfie  advent  of  the  Messiah,  through  whom  all  JUah  shall  set 
ike  aahation  of  God,  (Compare  Isa.  xl.  5.  with  Luke  iii.  6. 
and  Acts  iv.  13.)  Isaiah  was  contemporary  with  the  pro- 
phets Amos,  Hosea,  Joel,  and  Micah. 

Isaiah  is  uniformly  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures  as  a  pro- 
phet of  the  highest  dignity :  Bishop  Lowth  calls  him  the 
C'  ice  of  all  the  prophets,  and  pronounces  the  whole  of  his 
k  to  be  poetical,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  detached 
passages.  It  is  remarkable,  that  his  wife  is  styled  a  prophet- 
est  in  viii.  3.,  whence  tlie  rabbinical  writers  have  concluded 
that  she  possessed  the  spirit  of  prophecy :  but  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  the  prophets'  wives  were  called  prophetesses,  as 
the  priests'  wives  were  termed  priestesses,  only  from  the 

«  Prmf.  In  ril.  Proph. 

•  Lowth'8  Prelect  zzi.  vol.  ii.  p.  96.  Bishop  Roraley  dlffen  In  opinkm 
from  Bishop  Lowth,  as  to  the  cause  of  the  ooscurity  which  Isobservabks 
In  the  prophecies  of  Hosea.  Bishop  Horsley  ascribes  it,  not  to  the  great 
•ntiqaity  of  the  rompotrltion,  nor  to  any  thine  peculiar  to  the  language  of 
the  author's  age,  but  to  his  peculiar  idioms,  freqnent  changes  of  person, 
his  use  of  the  noniinatiye  ease  absolute,  his  anomalies  of  number  and  gen- 
ier,  and  the  ambiguity  of  pronouns.  Bee  the  Preface  to  bis  venioa  of 
flofea,  pp.  xzix^xliii 


quality  of  their  buabaads.  Although  nothing  further  is 
recorded  in  the  Scriptures  concerning  the*  wife  m  Isaiah,  we 
find  two  of  his  sons  mentioned  in  his  prophecy,  who  were 
tjTpes  or  figurative  pledges  of  God's  assurance ;  and  their 
names  and  actions  were  mtended  to  awaken  a  relisious  atten* 
tion  in  the  persons  whom  they  were  commissioneu  to  address 
and  to  instruct.*  Thus,  Sheaijashub  (vii.  3.)  signifies  ^*  a 
remnant  shall  reiumj''^  and  showed  that  the  captives,  who 
should  be  carried  to  Babylon,  should  return  thence  after  a 
certain  time ;  and  Maher-shalal-hashbaz  (viiL  1.  3.^,  which 
denotes  ^^mahe  speed  (or,  run  sw^ly)  to  the  jpot/,'^  implied 
that  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Syna  would  in  a  short  time 
be  ravaged. 

Besides  the  volume  of  prophecies,  which  we  are  now  to 
consider,  it  appears  from  3  Chron.  xxvi.  22.  that  Isaiah  wrote 
an  account  ot  the  Jkts  of  Uzziah  king  of  Judah :  this  has 
perished  with  some  otfaier  writings  of  the  prophets,  which, 
as  probably  not  written  by  inspiration,  were  never  admitted 
into  the  canon  of  Scripture.^  There  are  also  two  apociyphal 
books  ascribed  to  him,  via.  ^^7%c  Ascension  of  Isaiah/^  and 
^'  lYie  Apocalypse  oflsatah .-"  but  these  are  evidieotiy  forgeries 
of  a  later  date ;  and  the  Apocalypse  has  long  since  perished.* 

II.  Until  the  latter  nart  of  tne  eighteen^  century,  Isaiah 
was  oniversally  regarded  both  by  Jews  and  Christians  as  the 
sole  author  of  the  oook  which  l>ears  his  name.  Koppe  was 
the  earliest  writer  who  intimated  thatEzekiel,  or  some  other 
prophet  who  lived  during  the  exile,  might  have  been  the 
auttkor ;  as  Doederlein  was  the  first  of  the  German  commen- 
tators and  critics  who  expressed  a  definite  suspicion  against 
the  genuineness  of  those  predictions  which  were  delivered 
against  the  Gentiles,  but  especially  the  last  twenty-seven 
chapters.  Justi,  Eichhom,  Bauer,  Paulus,  RosenmuUer, 
Beitholdt,  De  Wette,  and  others*  have  adopted  the  notions 
of  Doederlein ;  and  by  various  arguments  haye  endeayoured 
to  prove  that  the  chapters  inguestion  first  originated  during 
the  Babylonian  captivity.  These  arguments  have  been  copi- 
ously examined  and  refuted  by  Professor  Jahn,^  whose  obser- 
vations may  be  arranged  unoer  the  following  heads :— viz. 
1.  Proofs  that  all  the  prophecies  ascribed  to  Isaiah  are  really 
his  productions  ;^--2.  An  examination  and  refutation,  in  detail, 
of  objections  against  particular  predictions ; — and,  3.  An  exa^ 
mination  of  the  questions  whether  Isaiah  was  the  author  of 
chapters  xxxvi.*— xxxix. 

I.  Proofs  that  all  thk  Prkdictions  ascmskd  to  Isaiah 

ARl  RBALLT  HIS  PRODUCTIONS. 

i.  ^^The  Stvlb  differs  scarcely  any  in  the  diflferent  prophe> 
ciss.  We  find  every  where  the  same  descriptions  of  particu- 
lar objects,  and  the  same  images,  taken  from  trees,  especially 
cedars,  firs,  and  oaks ;  from  the  pains  of  childbirtn,  from 
history,  and  from  the  golden  age.  The  beginning  of  the 
prophecy  constantiy  enters  into  the  midst  of  the  subject,  and 
eyery  where  poetical  passages  are  inserted ;  as  v.  I — 6.  xii. 
1—6.  xiv.  4—20.  xxv.  I— hS.  ;  so,  exacti/in  the  same  man- 
ner, xlii.  1(^^13.  Iii.  9.  s.  1x1.  10.  Ixiii.  7.  Ixiv.  11.  Eyery 
where  the  same  clearness  and  obscurity,  the  same  repetitions, 
and  the  same  euphony  of  language,  are  observable.  The 
visions  are  similar;  comp.  ch.  xxi.  and  ch.  xl.  with  ch.  yi. 
Even  the  same  phrases  occur  repeatedly:  e,g,  hmtn  rnp 
occurs  in  the  first  part  seventeen  times,  in  the  second  tweht 
times,  vrm,  which  occurs  in  all  the  rest  of  the  Bible  only 
nine  times,  is  found  in  the  first  part  of  Isaiah  ^otir  times,  in 
the  second  six,  d^kxms,  which  is  elsewhere  only  to  be  met 
vnth  four  times  in  the  book  of  Job,  is  found  here  twiu  in  the 
first  part,  vaAfioe  times  in  the  second.  \\yt  is  used  in  Ixy. 
10.  just  as  in  xxxiii.  9.  xxv.  2. :  Twre*  loitv  in  xl.  1.  xli.  7. 21. 
Ixvi.  9.  just  as  in  i.  11. 18.  xxxiii.  10.,  instead  of  which  the 
other  prophets  say  mn^  "idn,  or  -loitn.  The  expressions  ap- 
plied to  the  Sabeans,  ^r»D  stretched  outy  or  taUj  xviiL  2.  7., 
and  mo  vjm,  nun  ofmeasurey  or  tall  men^  are  peculiar  to  our 
pro{^et,  as  well  as  many  others,  which  we  have  nqjt  room 

•  Oray's  Key,  p.  966.  *  IbM.  p.  372. 

•  AsccDsio  enim  Isals  et  Apoealypals  Isai«  hoc  habent  teatimoniom. 
Jerora.  Comment,  on  Isaiah,  cfi.  Ixiv.  (Op.  torn.  III.  p.  473.)  Bee  also  torn. 
It.  p.  344.  The  anabatieon  or  ascension  or  Isaiah  is  mentioned  by  Epi- 
phanlus,  among  the  books  received  by  Hieraz,  founder  of  the  sect  of 
the  Hieracites^ In  the  fourth  century.  B«re8. 67.  Dr.  Lardner's  Works. 
vol.  IIL  p.  402. 

•  The  arguments  of  the  various  neoloalan  objectors  against  tbegenuine- 
ness  of  Isaiah's  predictions,  and  especially  those  of  Professor  CR^sooius, 
are  also  very  fully  and  ably  renewed  and  refuted,  Jirti,  by  Professor  Lee^ 
hi  his  Sermons  and  Dissertations  on  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scripture^ 
pp.  167—208. ;  and,  secondly^  by  Dr.  Hengstenberg  in  his  "  Christologie  des 
Xlten  Testaments."  (Christolopy  of  the  Old  Testament)  That  part  of  Dr. 
H.*s  treatise,  which  relates  to  the  genuineness  of  Isaiah's  predictions,  haa 
been  translated  inte  Bng Ush  by  Professor  Robinson  of  Andover  (Masfia> 
chusetta),  and  will  be  found  in  the  Biblical  Repository  for  the  year  183L 
(vol.  1.  pp.  700—733.)  A.S  the  arguments  of  these  learned  writers  do  not  admit 
of  abriqffmem,  the  readBr  isnace— urily  refernd  totbdr  publications. 
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here  to  8peeifr.^-7%«  tuhUmiiy  of  the  ttyk  does  not  vary  more 
thioQghout  all  the  prophecies,  tnan  is  usual  in  poems  which 
we  written  by  the  same  author  at  different  times,  as  for  ex- 
mmple,  the  different  Psalms  of  David ;  and  the  style  in  all  is 
such  as  eould  by  no  means  be  expected  from  writers  of  the 
life  of  the  Balwlonian  captivity.  It  is  granted  that  style 
does  not  depend  entirely  upon  the  ajre,  but  in  some  measure 
.  upon  the  cultivated  ffenius  of  the  writer ;  yet  it  does  not, 
therefore,  become  probable  that  such  poems  should  be  com- 
posed in  the  age  or  the  Babylonian  captivity,  so  that  we  may 
assert  this  without  any  historical  testimonv  or  tradition :  more 
especially  as  we  find  nothing  similar  in  the  writings  of  Jere- 
miah or  Ezekiel,  who  wanted  neither  genius  nor  polish. — ^The 
itmguage  itself  is  not  the  same  as  that  observable  in  Jeremiah 
and  Exekiel :  it  is  not  probable  that  any  one  could  have  cul- 
tivated the  knowledge  of  the,  Hebrew  during  the  captivity 
more  thoroughly  than  they,  nor  is  such  a  state  of  the  lan- 
guage discernible  in  ZeMchariah,  who  is  usually  cited  as  an 
instance  of  it. — Lastly,  the  arrangement  and  method  of  treat" 
-wf  the  oubjeet  are  the  same  in  all  these  prophecies.  Chap, 
vii.  contains  a  prophecy  interwoven  with  a  history,  which  is 
followed,  ch.  viii. — xii.  by  prophecies  without  titles ;  so  also 
in  ch.  xxxix.  the  prophecy  is  woven  into  the  history,  and 
prophecies  without  a  title  follow.  As  in  the  first  part  there 
are  several  prophecies  concerning  Sennacherib ;  so  also  in  the 
second,  there  are  several  concerning  the  overthrow  of  the 
Chaldiean  monarehy,  and  the  return  of  the  Hebrews  from 
captivity.  As  in  tiie  vision  in  ch.  vi.  we  read,  that  the  pro- 
phet's efforts  should  not  be  acccnnpanied  by  a  happy  result ; 
ao  the  prophet,  ch.  xlii.  16.  23.  xfili.  8.  xfv.  4.,  and  especi- 
ally xlix.  4.  lix.  6.,  complains  that  his  endeavours  had  been 
misuceessful. 

ii.  "What  is  said  in  ch.  Ixvi.  1 — 6.  of  the  temple,  does 
not  suit  the  latter  part  of  the  period  of  exile,  in  which  Hag- 
gai  and  Z^ariah  speak  altogether  difierendy  on  the  same 
anbjecL  Much  less  could  anjr  one  during  the  captivity  write, 
as  m  xlviii.  4 — 8.,  that  the  ruin  and  utter  destruction  of  the 
eity  of  Babylon  had  not  yet  been  foretold,  when  Jeremiah  1. 
li.  had  plainly  predicted  it;  or  speak,  as  in  lii.  4.,  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Assyrians  as  the  only  enemies  of  ^e  He- 
brews, and  pass  over  the  Chaldeans. — ^The  severe  reproofs, 
iTi.  9. — lix.  20.  Ixv.  11 — 16.,  especially  those  denounced 
against  the  shepherds,  t.  e.  the  kings,  Ivi.  11,  &;c.;  the  re- 
proaches not  only  on  account  of  idotatij,  but  also  of  the  im- 
molation of  children,  Ivii.  1 — 13.,  and  ot  enormous  corruption 
of  morals,  Iviii.  6ul9.  lix.  1 — 8.,  are  entirely  at  variance 
with  the  times  of  the  captivity.  Then,  we  might  ratlier  ex- 
pect mention  to  be  made  of  tne  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  as 
in  Dan.  ix.  2.  and  that  xUore  should  be  said  respecting  the 
Magians  or  worshippers  of  Ormuzd,  than  that  one  allusion 
to  the  two  principles  of  things,  xlv.  7.,  which  certainly  were 
maintained  by  very  many  in  an  age  older  than  that  of  the 
captivity. 

lii.  ^^  Jeremiah  shows  that  he  had  read  these  prophecies, 
seven  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Jer.  li.  49 — 
•64. ;  for  the  connection  of  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  con- 
tained in  Jer.  1.  U.  with  the  predictions  of  Isaiah  is  evident : 
nor  can  it  be  said,  that  the  author  of  the  controverted  pro- 
phecies of  Isaiah,  living  toward  the  end  of  the  captivity, 
nad  read  the  book  of  Jeremiah  ^  for  he  is  an  original  and 
independent  anthor,  drawing  entirely  from  his  own  resources, 
and  never  imitating  others ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  well 
known  that  Jerentiah  had  read  the  older  prophets,  and  bor- 
rowed much  from  them,  especially  in  his  prophecies  against 
foreign  nations.  Some  passage  have  been  observed  in  other 
prophets  also,  which  have  been  taken  from  the  controverted 
prophecies  of  Isaiah :  as  Zeph.  ii.  14,  &c.  from  Isa.  xiii.  21, 
fee. ;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  from  Isa.  Ivii.  10,  &c. ;  Ezek.  xxvi.  20. 
xxxi.  14—17.  xxxii.  18—33.  from  Isa.  xiv.  8—28. ;  Ezek. 
xxvi.  13.  from  Isa.  xxiii.  25. ;  Ezek.  xxxviii.  xxxix.  from 
Isa.  Ixvi.  6—9.  24.  That  Habakkuk  is  indebted  to  Isaiah, 
has  been  long  since  observed :  compare  Hab.  i.  6.  with  Isa. 
xxiii.  13. 

iv.  "Cyrus,  in  his  written  proclamation  (Ezra  i.  2.), 
flays,  that  the  God  of  heaven  had  given  him  all  kingdoms  of 
the  earth,  and  had  charged  him  to  liuild  to  Him  a  temple  at 
Jemsalemd— These  words,  as  well  as  the  acts  of  Cyrus, 
namely,  his  dismission  of  the  Jews  to  their  own  country, 
his  grant  of  a  sum  of  money  for  the  building  of  the  temple, 
and  his  restitution  of  the  valuable  holy  vessels,  can  only  be 
«xplained  on  ther  supposition  that  he  had  seen  the  prophe- 
cies of  Isaiah  conoermng  him,  as  Josepbus  states,  and  was 
Ddoosdy  by  their  manifestly  divine  origin,  to  c<mfer  such 


gfreat  benefits  upon  the  Jews.  Nor  was  Cyrus  the  man  to 
suffer  recent  prophecies  scarcely  yet  pablished  to  be  palmed 
upon  him  for  ancient ;  not  to  mention  that  there  were  many 
who  would  have  been  glad  to  discover  to  him  the  fraud,  u 
any  had  existed.  Neimer  would  Cyrus  the  Magian,  who 
built  nothing  but  pyres  to  Ormuzd,  have  been  so  easily  led 
to  construct  a  magnificent  temple  to  the  God  of  Uie  Jews. 

**  It  may,  indeed,  seem  strange  that  the  prophet  should 
say  so  much  concerning  the  return  from  Babylon,  and  yet 
make  no  express  mention  of  the  carrying  away.  But  he  cer- 
tainly does  say  something  concerning  this  suoject,  as  xxxix. 
4—7.  vi.  11—13.  V.  5—9.  xi.  11—16.;  and  Micah,  the 
contemporary  of  Isaiah,  speaks  clearly  of  this  carrying 
away,  and  of  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem ;  so  that  it  would 
seem  probable  that  Isaiah  had  said  more  on  this  subject, 
which  nas  not  been  preserved  to  us.  If  this  were  the  case, 
the  prophet  who  sings  the  glad  return  would  no  more  con 
tradict  himself  by  predicting  the  carrying  away,  than  Jere- 
miah does,  who  has  predicted  both  events.*  To  all  this, 
analogy  is  said  to  be  opposed,  according  to  which,  it  is 
thou^t,  prophets  do  not  loretell  such  remote  events  as  those 
concerning  the  Chaldaeans,  the  Modes  and  Pereians,  Cyrus, 
and  the  return  of  the  Hebrews,  which  Isaiah  has  predicted. 
But  this  analogy  is  by  no  means  univereal.  Besides,  in  this 
objection  it  is  supposed  that  the  Chaldaeans,  Modes,  and 
Pereians,  were  in  the  age  of  Isaiah  obscure  nations,  or  en- 
tirely unknown ;  whereas,  in  fact,  the  Modes,  almost  100 
yeare  before  Isaiah  and  Hezekiah  (826  before  Christ,  149 
afler  the  division),  had,  under  their  King  Arbaces,  joined  an 
alliance  with  Belesis  the  governor  of^Babylon,  and  over- 
thrown the  firet  Assyrian  monarchy.  It  is  true  that  the  Me- 
dian anarehy  of  seventy-nine  yeare  followed,  but  in  the 
tenth  of  Hezekiah  (728  before  Christ,  257  after  the  divi* 
sion),  they  elected  Dejoces  king,  who  founded  Ecbatana, 
and  whose  son  Phraortes  (665 — 643  before  Christ,  310— 
332  af^r  the  division),  attacking  the  new  kingdom  of  the 
Assyrians,  was  slain  while  besieging  Nineveh ;  and  under 
Cyaxares  I.,  Zoroaster  found  the  kingdom  of  the  Modes 
again  flourishing.*— Elam  was  a  celebrated  kingdom  even  in 
the  most  ancient  times,  Gen.  chl  xiv.,  and  it  is  always  by 
the  ancient  name  dS^p,  Gen.  x.  22.  xiv.  1.  that  Isaiah  men- 
tions it,  and  never  by  the  modern  appellation  one,  which  is 
given  itj^Dan  vi.  28.  Ezra  i.  1,  2.  iv.  5.  2  Chron.  xxxvi. 
22.  s.  The  Elamites  are  mentioned  as  a  part  of  the  army 
of  the  Assyrians,  Isa.  xxii.  6.,  which  prophecy  is  certainly 
Isaiah's,  as  appears  from  v.  8 — 11.  compared  with  2  Chron. 
xxxii.  2—5.  Esarhaddon  sent  some  Elamites  amons  his 
other  colonists  to  Samaria.  (Ezra  iv.  9.  s.)  At  a  later 
period  Jeremiah,  chap.  xxv.  25.  xlix.  24,  &c.  mentions  Elam 
among  the  powerful  kingdoms  which  should  be  conquered 
by  the  Chaldaeans,  and  Ezekiel,  ch.  xxxii.  24.  beholds  Elam 
overthrown.  It  is  only  by  a  long  succession  of  time  and 
victories,  that  nations  are  enabled  to  conquer  the  surrounding 
people,  and  spread  themselves  so  widely  as  to  obtain  sum- 
cient  celebrity  to  entitle  them  to  an  eminent  place  in  his- 
tory. It  was  not,  therefore,  in  a  short  space  of  time  that  the 
Chaldseans,  Modes,  and  Elamites  or  Persians,  emerged  from 
their  obscurity  into  so  great  ali^t  as  to  become  conspicuous 
to  the  world  when  before  they  had  been  utterly  unnnown. 
If,  then,  Isaiah  foretells  the  overthrow  of  the  Chaldsans  by 
the  Modes  and  Elamites,  his  prophecy  in  that  age  would 
have  been  neither  more  nor  less  obscure  than  Zechariah's 
^ix.  13.)  concerning  the  ware  of  the  Jews  against  the  Greeks 
in  Syria.  Isaiah  might  easily  have  used  the  name  Cyrus,  v^ 
Tor  Koresh),  xliv.  28.  xlv.  1.,  since  it  means  nothing  more  than 
fcingf  for  in  the  language  of  the  Parsees  Khor  means  the 
sun,  and  Schid  splendour,  whence  is  compounded  Korschid, 
the  splendour  of  the  sun,  and  with  the  addition  of  ihe  word 
PAE  or  PAi,  habitation,  KonscHinPAi,  the  habitation  of  ihe 
splendour  of  the  sun,  which  was  a  customary  appellation  of 
the  kings  of  Pereia.  This  appellation  corrupted  into  mo 
(Koresh),  might  become  known  to  the  Hebrews  by  means 
of  merchants  travelling  between  Judcea  and  Persia ;  and 
Isaiah,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  call  Cyrus  ihe  anmnied,  mro, 
may  have  called  him  by  the  appellative  of  the  kings  of 

t  Prophets  tre  not,  like  hirtorlmi,  confined  to  the  order  of  chronologr 
In  annooncing  Hitare  erenta.  This  is  plain  Trom  their  writings,  whicn 
always  give  perspective  views.  Zecbarfth  predicted  a  kingdom  for  the 
hlgh-prleat,  withoat  noticing  the  destruction  of  the  Persian  monarchy  and 
the  dWiston  of  the  Greek  power.  Isaiah  foretold  the  return  of  the  Israel* 
ites  from  the  Assyrian  captivity,  withoat  sayins  any  thing  of  the  interven> 
ing  revolutions  by  the  Chaldeans,  Medes,  and  Persians.  la  prophecy  the 
more  remote  events  are  often  introduced,  while  the  intermediate  are  omio- 
ticed. 

•  Comp.  Prldeaux,  Conn.  PaitL  Book  L 
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Persia,  which  became  afterwards  the  proper  name  of  that 
particular  king."' 

3.  Examination  and  Refutation  of  Objections  against 
particular  predictions  of  isaiah. 

These  may  be  refened  to  three  heads ;  yiz.  i.  Prophecies 
agrainst  the  Egyptians,  Elamites,  Idumaeans,  &c. ; — ^ii.  The 
prophecies  against  Tyre ; — and,  iii.  The  prophecy  concerning 
the  subversion  of  the  Chaldaeo-Babylonian  empire,  and  the 
return  of  the  Hebrews  from  captivity. 

i.  Prophecies  against  the  Egyptians,  Elamites,  Idumseans, 
Hfc. 

(1.)  "  Some  have  said  that  the  passage  in  Isa.  ii.  2 — 4.  is 
inserted  by  mistake  by  the  person  whom  they  suppose  to 
have  collected  the  several  prophecies  into  this  one  book, 
about  the  end  of  the  Babylonish  captivity ;  but  others  have 
already  remarked  that  this  passage  may  have  been  taken  by 
Isaiah  from  Micah  iv.  1 — 3.,  or  by  Micah  from  Isaiah,  or  by 
both  from  some  more  ancient  prophecy. 

(2.)  "  Chapters  xi.  and  xh.  have  been  supposed  not  to 
belong  to  Isaiah,  because  in  ch.  xi.  11 — 16.  the  very  distant 
event  of  the  return  of  the  Israelites  from  Assyria  and  Egypt 
and  other  regions  is  predicted.  But  this  return  was  predicted 
also  by  Micah,  the  contemporary  of  Isaiah,  by  Hosea,  and 
by  Amos. 

(3. J  "The  prophecy  in  chapters  xv.  xvi.  is  thought  to 
have  oeen  written  three  years  before  the  devastation  ofMoab 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  xiv.  13,  &c.,  because  Zephaniah,  ii.  8, 
&c.  and  Jeremiah,  ch.  xlviii.,  threaten  the  Moabites  with  the 
same  calamity.  But  who  can  show  that  Isaiah  did  not  speak 
of  another  calamity  to  be  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  Assy- 
rians 1  or  who  would  suppose  that  the  Assyrians  spared  the 
Moabites  1  Their  country  was  devastated,  therefore,  as 
Isaiah  foretold,  by  the  Assyrians,  and  then  again  by  the 
Chaldseans,  of  whom  Zephaniah  and  Jeremiah  prophesied. 
That  this  prophecy  of  Isaiah  was  much  older  than  the  time 
of  Jeremiah,  is  certain;  for  Jeremiah,  ch.  xlviii.,  borrows 
many  ideas  from  it,  as  must  be  evident  to  every  one  who 
compares  the  two.  That  it  is  the  production  of  Isaiah 
himself  is  shown  by  the  time  of  its  fulfilment  being  stated, 
which  is  according  to  Isaiah's  usual  practice.  See  vii.  14 — 
17.  viii.  4. 

(4.)  "No  other  reason  is  brought  to  prove  that  the  passage 
ch.  xix.  18 — 25.  is  not  Isaiah's,  than  this,  that  in  the  same 
chapter,  ver.  1 — 15.,  a  prophecy  of  the  calamity  of  Egypt 
had  preceded,  whereas  ver.  18 — 25.  predict  prosperity,  lout 
this  is  nothing  more  than  is  common  with  the  prophets — to 
promise  better  fortune  after  predicting  calamity.  As  the 
Egyptians  are  called,  ver.  25.,  the  people  of  Jehovah,  and 
the  Assyrians,  the  work  of  the  hands  of  Jehovah,  the 
prophecy  must  necessarily  have  been  the  production  of  a 
Heorew,  and  it  is  much  more  probable  that  Isaiah  should 
have  written  it,  than  any  more  modern  author. 

(50  "  Isa.  xxii.  1 — 14.  is  rejected  as  spurious,  because 
the  Elamites  are  mentioned,  ver.  6. ;  but  from  a  comparison 
of  ver.  8 — 11.  with  2  Chron.  xxxii.  2 — 5.  and  Isa.  vii.,  it 
appears  that  the  subject  is  the  irruption  of  Sennacherib  :  the 
mention  of  the  Elamites,  therefore,  must  be  at  least  as 
old  as  the  time  of  Isaiah :  why,  then,  seek  for  any  other 
author  than  Isaiah,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  title  of  the 
prophecy  1 

(6.)  "  They  who  contend  that  it  is  not  natural  that  Isaiah 
should  have  uttered  so  many  prophecies  concerning  the 
irruption  of  Sennacherib  alone,  do  not  consider  that  this 
event  was  one  of  great  importance,  and  contributed  very 
much  to  confirm  the  Hebrews  in  their  religion,  so  that  it 
well  deserved  a  multitude  of  prophetic  notices.  The  style 
and  construction,  too,  confirm  the  opinion  that  they  are  pro- 
ductions of  Isaiah,  since  they  do  not  differ  more  from  each 
other  in  this  respect,  than  no  the  various  Conferences  of 
Hariri,  or  Uie  diflerent  Psalms  of  David. 

(7.)  ♦'  The  prophecy,  Isa.  xxiv. — ^xxvii.,  is  referred  to  a 
more  recent  date,  on  account  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
paronomasie.  Now  we  know  that  these  are  considered 
singular  beauties  in  the  Oriental  style,  and  that  Micah,  the 
contemporary  of  Isaiah,  makes  frequent  use  of  them,  so  that 
they  are  no  proof  of  a  recent  date.  Besides,  Isaiah  himself 
elsewhere  frequently  uses  paronomasiae.  See  Isa.  i.  7.  23. 
iii.  I.  5.  vii.  7, 8. 22.  s.  xxix.  16. ;  compare  Hos.  i.  4.  s.  v.  1. 
and  Mic.  i.  14.  s.  iii.  12.  iv.  10. 

(8.)  "  ITie  xxxivth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  in  which  the  devas- 
tation of  Idumaea  is  predicted,  is  thought  to  be  of  later  origin, 

i  Prof.  Tanner's  ud  Mr.  WhUtlsgham'fl  translation  of  Jalui's  Introdac- 
tion,  pp.  316-360. 


because  the  same  devastation  is  pMdieted  by  Jeremiah  xlix. 
7.  ss.,  and  by  Ezekiel  xxv.  12.  ss.,  and  after  a  long  time  was 
iirst  effected  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  is  thought  to  be  too 
distant  from  the  time  of  the  prophet.  But  it  has  not  been 
disproved  that  Isaiah  is  speaking,  ch.  xxxiv.,  of  another 
calamity,  to  be  inflicted  on  Idumca  by  the  Assyrians,  of 
which  Amos,  ch.  i.  1 1—15.,  had  spoken  before  him. 

(9.)  *'The  xxxvth  chapter  of  Isaiah  is  entirely  destitate 
of  any  thing  which  could  give  countenance  to  the  supposition 
of  a  more  recent  origin,  an4  ver.  8.  comnared  with  2  Kings 
xvii.  25.  proves  it  to  oelong  to  the  affe  ot  Hezekiah."* 

ii.  7}ie  Prophecy  against  T\^.    Isa.  xxiii. 

«*The  prophecy  concerning  the  destruction  of  Tyre  by  the 
Chaldssans,  Isa.  xxiii.,  points  out  its  own  age  in  ver.  13., 
where  the  Chaldeans  are  said  to  be  a  recent  nation,  to  whom 
a  district  of  country  lying  on  the  Euphrates  had  been  assigned 
by  the  Assyrians,  who  must,*  consequently,  have  been  at  the: 
time  the  prevailing  power.  For  as  Habakkuk  also,  who 
lived  under  Manassen,  asserts  (i.  6.)  that  the  Chaldeans 
were  a  late  people,  who  were  endeavouring  to  possess  them- 
selves of  the  territories  of  others,  it  is  plain  that  the  time  oi 
the  delivery  of  the  prophecy  in  Isa.  xxiii.  could  not  have 
been  far  distant  from  that  of  Habakkuk.  It  is,  indeed, 
uncertain  whether  Isaiah  lived  till  the  reign  of  Manasseh  ; 
but  as  the  Chaldeans  made  frequent  irruptions  out  of  their 
ovrn  settlements  in  the  eastern  and  northern  parts  of  Armenia 
into  the  more  southern  territories,  during  a  long  period  of  t^me, 
without  doubt  these  incureions  had  oe^un  as  early  as  the 
latter  yeare  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  since  &e  kingdom  of 
Assyria  was  at  that  time  so  much  weakened  by  the  assassi- 
nation of  Sennacherib  and  the  intestine  tumults  which  follow- 
ed that  event,  as  to  afford  a  sufficient  inducement  for  such 
expeditions.— Without  sufficient  reason  also  is  it  asserted 
that  the  70  years  mentioned  Isa.  xxiii.  10.  are  a  prophetic 
number  taken  from  Jeremiah  xxv.  11, 12.  xxix.  10.,  and  that 
therefore  the  whole  prophecy  must  be  later  &an  the  time  of 
Jeremiah.  If  eiUier  of  the  prophets  borrowed  this  number 
from  the  other,  it  is  certainly  more  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  Jeremiah,  who,  we  know,  has  borrowed  from  prophets 
more  ancient  than  himself,  took  it  from  the  propnecy  of 
Isaiah,  than  that  the  author  of  this  prophecy,  wbo  every 
where  else  appears  to  rely  solely  upon  his  own  resources 
was  indebted  for  it  to  Jeremiah.  What  confirms  this  conclu- 
sion is,  that  particular  specifications  of  time  are  altogether 
in  character  with  Isaiah^s  manner.  The  distance  of  the 
event  predicted  is  no  objection;  for  Amos  had  before  the 
time  of  Isaiah,  denounced  the  destruction  of  Tyre.  The 
Chaldaisms,  Isa.  xxiii.  11.  rvjTpo  nov*),  will  disappear,  if  we 

point  the  words  msiVD  nca^^,  to  destroy  her  weakened  or  apelled 
ones.''*  '  '•'   *  -■' 

iii.  Prophecies  eoneeming  the  Subversion  of  the  ChaldsBo- 
BcUfylotuan  Empire,  and  the  return  of  the  Hebrews  from  Cap^ 
iivUy.  (Isa.  xiii.  1—- 14.  23.  xxi.  and  xl. — ^Ixvi.) 

Tnese  predictions,  it  has  been  affiimed,  must  have  been 
written  in  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons ;  viz. 

(1.)  "  The  difference  of  style:  for  in  the  last  twenty-seven 
chapters,  the  better  part  of  the  people  is  distinguished  as  the 
servant  or  worshipper  o/ Jehovah,  xli.  8,  9.  xlii.  1,  &c.  xliv.  1. 
xlviii.  12.  20.  xlix.  7.  Iii.  13.,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the 
former  part  of  the  book. — ^Idolatry  is  exposed  to  derision  and 
contempt,  xl.  19, 20.  xliv.  9 — 17.  xlvi.  5 — ^7.,  an  exhibition  not 
to  be  found  in  those  passages  of  the  former  part;  e.  g.  ii.  19., 
wherein  idolatry  is  reprehended. — ^The  accomplishment  of 
former  prophecies  is  frequently  noticed,  xli.  21 — 24. 26 — 29. 
xliv.  6.  s.  xlv.  21.  xlviii.  5.,  which  argues  a  modern  author, 
and  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  first  part.«-Lastly,  words  and 
phrases  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  first  part  are  not  dis- 
coverable in  the  second." 

To  this  objection  Professor  Jahn  replies,  that  '*  the  lan- 
guage, style,  and  composition  are  certainly  not  such  as  must 
necessarily  be  referred  to  the  time  of  the  captivity,  and  couid 
not  have  been  produced  by  Isaiah.  On  tne  contrary,  the 
purity  of  the  language,  the  sublimity  of  the  style,  and  the 
elegance  of  the  composition,  are  such  as  could  not  be  ex- 
pected from  the  l^en  age  of  Hebrew  literature ;  but  show 
their  origin  to  have  been  in  the  silver  age.  Tlie  difference 
of  style  m  the  two  parts  is  not  jgreater  than  the  difference  of 
MicaJi  i.-*v.  from  vi.  vii.,  and  is  less  than  that  which  may 
be  observed  in  Hosea  i.  iii.  compared  with  ii.  iv. — ^xiv.,  or 

•  Jahn'fl  Introdaetion  bj  Proi:  Tomer  and  Mr.  Whlttiivbam,  pp.  962^  363. 

•  Ibid.  p.  361 
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in  Amos  i. — ^vi#  computed  with  vii.  viii.,  or  in  the  different 
psalms  of  David.  The  concurrence  of  some  words  or  phrases 
not  to  be  found  in  the  other  writings  of  the  age  of  Isaiah 
proves  nothing :  for  it  is  not  to  he  expected  that  m  the  small 
remains  of  Hebrew  literature,  all  the  words  and  phrases  of 
any  particular  age  should  repeatedly  occur.  Yet  there  are 
in  the  writings  in  question  exceedingly  few  words  or  phrases 
of  this  kind.' — On  the  contrary,  the  accustomed  vehemence 
of  Isaiah,  the  same  dismemberment  of  objects,  and  the  same 
antithesis  between  Jacob  and  Israel,  are  observable  in  both 
parts  of  these  prophecies.  All  the  difference  is,  that  the 
prophet,  who  in  the  first  part  was  censuring  wickedness,  in 
the  latter  endeavours  rather  to  teach  and  console,  as  the  na- 
ture of  his  subject  required ;  yet  even  here  he  sometimes 
inveighs  against  different  vices,  Ivi.  9. — ^Ivii.  12.  Iviii.  1 — 7. 
lix.  1—8.  Fxv.  11—14.  K  Isaiah  wrote  these  prophecies  in 
the  latter  years  of  his  life,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the 
prophet,  now  old  (in  Ae  time  of  Maoasseh,  as  appears  from 
every  part  of  these  prophecies),  filled  with  consolatory  pros- 
pects, chose  rather  to  teach  than  to  rebuke :  but  it  was  pecu- 
liarly proper  for  a  teacher  to  address  the  people  as  the  servant 
of  God,  to  distinguish  the  better  part  of  the  nation,  and  to 
illustrate  the  madness  of  idolatry ;  which  last,  however,  he 
had  done  in  the  first  part,  not  only  ch.  ii.  18.  s.,  but  also  ii. 
8.  viii.  19.  21.,  although  with  more  brevity  than  in  the  latter 
part.  The  notice  of  the  fulfilment  of  former  prophecies  was 
espjcially  adapted  to  convey  instruction,  whether  the  author 
retere  to  the  carrying  away  of  the  ten  tribes,  or  to  the  de- 
liverance of  the  Jews  from  the  Assyrians,  or  to  some  other 
more  ancient  predictions :  this,  therefore,  is  no  proof  of  a 
modem  date.  Such  remarks  do  not  occur  in  the  first  part  of 
the  book,  because  there  the  prophet  neither  teaches  nor  con- 
soles, but  reproves. — ^The  occurrence  of  certain  phrases  in 
one  part  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  other  might 

Srove  a  difference  of  authors,  if  the  genius  of  Isaiah  were 
ry  and  barren ;  but  not  otherwise." 

(2.)  "  The  particularity  of  the  prophteita^  and  the  diatanee 
of  iht  eventa  frotn  the  time  of  their  prediction, 

"  In  the  age  of  Isaiah  there  was  no  Chaldsean  monarchy, 
nor  were  the  Modes  and  Elamites,  who  are  predicted  to  be 
the  destroyere  of  the  Chald»an  monarchy,  nations  of  any 
celebrity.  From  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah  to  H^ 
founding  of  that  monarchy  was  ninety  years :  it  was  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  to  the  birth  of  Cyrus,  who  was  appoint- 
ed general  of  the  Median  army  in  the  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
fifth  year  after  Hezekiah,  and  it  was  not  until  the  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-sixth  year  that  he  overthrew  the  Chaldoean 
monarchy.  Yet  our  prophet  so  long  before  sees  Jud«ea  and 
Jerusalem  devastated  by  the  Chaldeans,  xlv.  26—28. ;  dis- 
cerns ^e  kingdom  which  had  brought  such  destruction  upon 
Judaea  verging  to  its  niin,  and  its  enemies  already  rushing 
from  the  north,  xlii.  14.  xli.  2.  25.;  and  even  designates 
Cyrus  twice  by  his  very  name  as  the  deliverer  of  the  He- 
brews, xliv.  28.  xlv.  1.'^ 

In  answer  to  this  objection,  it  is  urged  by  Jahn,  that  •*  the 
particularity  of  the  predictions  to  be  accomplished  at  a  pe- 
riod so  distant  is  indeed  extraordinary  :  but  the  prophet  fre- 
quently recommends  this  very  circumstance  to  the  attention 
of  the  reader  as  something  remarkable ;  whence  it  appears 
that  even  in  his  age  it  seemed  incredible  to  many,  and  there- 
fore the  fact  that  the  remoteness  of  the  fulfilment  is  noticed 
in  these  prophecies  is  a  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  their  au- 
thor.— ^It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  Chaldseans,  Modes 
and  Persians,  or  Elamites,  were  not  in  the  time  of  Isaiah 
such  obscure  nations  as  that  the  prophet,  when  speaking  of 
them,  could  not  have  been  understood  as  far  as  was  neces- 
sary. That  the  prophets  have  sometimes  spoken  of  very  re- 
mote events  has  been  already  proved  by  several  examples, 
some  of  which  were  even  afforded  by- Isaiah  himself:  to 
these  may  be  added,  that  in  this  same  second  part,  Jesus  the 
Messiah  is  predicted,  ch.  lii.  13. — liii.  12.,  a  pj^sage  so 
clear  that  all  attempts  to  explain  it  of  any  other  are  perfectly 
vain  and  fruitless.  Compare  also  ch.  Iv.  1 — 5.  Indeed,  in 
his  very  first  vision,  ch.  vi.,  the  prophet  foresees  the  entire 
devastation  of  Judsa,  and  the  subsequent  restoration.  Lastly, 
the  propagation  of  religion,  predicted  in  the  same  second 


A  Id  his  lar^ger  German  lotrodacUon,  Prof.  Jahn  "  declares  that  after  re- 
peated penisals,  ho  can  find  only  two  such  words:  nps,  ch.  Iti.  14.  Ixlil.  1. 
which  oecars  elsewhere  onlj  In  Jer.  ii.  20.  xxriii.  12.  but  yet  is  not  Ara- 
mvan ;  and  OOID,  which  is  found  in  Isa.  zli.  25.  and  elsewhere  only  hi  Jere- 
miah, Ezelciel,  Ezra,  and  Neheiuiah,  but  which  cannot  be  a  very  modem 
woriX  as  it  was  in  use  among  the  Assyrians.  Bee  Ezek.  xxiii.  6.  12.  23.— 
Einl<*ft.  S.  486.'*  Notf  of  Prof.  Turner  and  Mr.  Whittingham. 
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part,  was  itself  exceedingly  distant  from  the  end  of  the  Baby 
Ionian  captivity ;  so  that  even  allowing,  for  argument's  sake, 
the  hypothesis  concerning  the  recent  origin  of  these  prophe- 
cies to  be  correct,  there  will  yet  remain  a  prophecy  verified 
in  a  remote  posterity,  the  Hebrew  people,  and  more  particu* 
larly  the  better  part  of  that  people,  being  pointed  out  as  the 
instruments  of  its  completion. — It  is  certainly  true  that  the 
prophet  discerns  the  hostile  kingdom  of  the  Chaldoeo-Baby- 
lomans,  the  cities  of  Judaea  overthrown,  the  ruins  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  the  downfall  of  the  Chaldean  monarchy,  and 
names  not  only  the  Modes  and  Elamites,  but  even  Cyras 
himself.  But  that  Isaiah,  receiving  such  revelations  in  the 
time  of  Hezekiah  or  Manasseh,  might  so  totally  have  lost 
himself  in  the  contemplation  of  a  very  distant  period,  as  to 
forget  the  present  and  write  only  of  the  future,  will  not  be 
domed  by  any  one  who  has  observed  that  Micah,  Joel,  Ha* 
bakkuk,  and  Nahum  are  altogether  conversant  with  iaj  dis- 
tant ages.  And  Isaiah  himself  warns  his  reader  of  this, 
ch.  xl.  1.  xli.  7.  21.  Ixvi.  9.,  by  the  expression  nvn  -lom,  the 
Lord  will  aay.    Compare  Isa.  xliv.  5." 

(3.)  "  The  propheeiea  ofevenia  aa  far  aa  the  time  ofCifrua 
are  clear  and  perapicuoua ,-  but  thoae  which  refer  to  later  timei 
are  ohaeure ;  hence  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  author  waa 
contemporaru  with  Cyrua, — ^For  if  it  had  pleased  God  to  grant 
such  very  clear  prophecies  in  times  so  lar  remote,  and  even 
to  reveal  the  name  of  Cyrus;  why  is  it  said,  ch.  xlv.  14., 
that  the  Hebrews,  after  their  return  to  their  country,  should 
participate  in  the  commerce  of  the  Cushites  and  Sabeans, 
when,  as  is  evident  from  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Malachi,  the 
event  was  not  so  1  Nor  were  th6  great  promises  made,  ch* 
Ix.  6—10.,  ever  fulfilled.  The  contemporaries  of  Isaiah 
certainly  never  could  have  been  able  to  discern  that  those 
things  which  were  prophesied  concerning  Cyrus  should  be 
literally  fulfilled,  but  the  others  only  in  part,  and  figuratively .'* 

To  this  objection  Jahn  answere,  *'That  the  prophecies 
relating  to  times  anterior  to  Cyrus  should  be  the  more  per- 
spicuous, but  those  referring  to  more  distant  periods  the 
more  obscure,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  for  in  visions,  as  in 
prospects,  the  more  distant  objects  appear  the  more  indis- 
tinctly marked.  That  the  Cushites  and  Sabeans  formerly 
carried  on  a  considerable  commerce  and  brought  merchandise 
to  the  Hebrews  even  after  the  captivity,  cannot  be  doubted : 
nor  were  the  Hebrews  of  that  time  so  universally  poor  as  is 
pretended ;  for.  Hag.  i.,  they  built  ceiled  houses,  and  sup- 
plied funds  for  the  building  of  the  temple,  and,  in  the  time 
of  Nehemiah,  even  for  the  fortifications  of  Jerasalem.  B^ 
sides,  these  passages  relate  not  so  much  to  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  these  people,  as  to  their  convereion  to  ^e 
worship  of  the  true  God.  That  not  a  few  of  them  did  em- 
brace Judaism,  and  visit  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  as  is  pr^ 
dieted  ch.  Ix.  6—10.,  is  certain  from  Acts  ii.  10, 11.  and 
viii.  27."2 

3.  Examination  of  the  Question  whether  Isaulh  was 
THE  Author  of  Chapters  xxxvi.— xxxix.  % 

These  **  chapters  agree  verbally  in  most  respects  with 
2  Kings  xviii.  13. — ^xx.  19. ;  yet  in  some  they  differ.  Thus 
the  song  of  Hezekiah,  Isaiah  xxxviii.  9 — ^20.,  is  wanting  in 
2  Kings :  on  the  contrary,  the  reconciliation  of  Hezekiah 
with  Sennacherib,  2  Kings  xviii.  14 — 16.,  is  wanting  in 
Isaiah.  What  we  read,  2  Kings  xx.  7.  s.,  concerning  the 
lump  of  figs  to  be  placed  upon  the  boil  of  Hezekiah,  is,  in 
Isa.  xxxviii.,  introduced  where  it  does  not  belong :  its  natu- 
ral place  would  have  been  after  ver.  6.  There  are  also  some 
otlier  discrepancies  of  less  moment,  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  adduce.  From  all  this  it  appears  that  the  text  of  these 
two  passages  is  so  different  and  yet  so  similar,  that  both 
would  seem  to  have  been  taken  from  one  common  source, 
namely,  from  the  history  of  Hezekiah,  which  Isaiah  wrpte. 
2  Chron.  xxxii.  32.  The  speeches  of  the  ambassadore  of 
Sennacherib,  of  Hezekiah,  and  of  Isaiah,  and  the  attention 
paid  to  minute  circumstances,  show  that  the  narration  was 
written  by  a  contemporary  witness  who  was  himself  con- 
cerned, as  it  is  certain  that  Isaiah  was,  in  the  transactions 
which  he  has  recorded.  The  words  nno  and  n^vr,  which 
occur  in  the  narration,  are  not  more  recent  than  the  time  of 
Isaiah,  and  even  if  rtio  were  of  Aramean  origin,  that  would 
not  be  a  proof  of  a  modem  date,  since  some  exotic  words 
had  already  been  introduced  into  Uie  Hebrew  language,  in 
the  time  of  Isaiah,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  writings  of 
Hosea  and  Amos.  The  word  n^nm^  has  not  in  this  place 
the  signification  which  it  acquired  after  the  captivity,  but 

•  Jahn'B  Introduction  by  Prof.  Turner  and  Mr.  WUttingham,  pp.  866 
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designates  the  Hebrew  lanffasffe,  which  at  that  time  flourish- 
ed only  in  the  kingdom  of  Jud&h."* 
lU.  The  Scope  of  Isaiah's  predictions  is  three-fold ;  yiz. 

1.  To  detect,  reprove,  and  condemn  the  sins  of  the  Jewish 
people  especially,  and  also  the  iniquities  of  the  ten  tribes  of 
Israel,  and  the  abominations  of  many  Grentile  nations  and 
countries;  denouncing  the  severest  judgments  against  all 
sorts  and  degrees  of  persons,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles. 

2.  7b  invite  persons  of  every  rank  and  condition,  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  to  repentance  and  reformation,  by  numerous 
promises  of  pardon  and  mercy.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
no  su<ih  promises  are  intermingled  with  the  denunciations 
of  divine  vengeance  against  Babylon,  although  they  occur 
in  Uie  threatenings  agnamst  every  other  people. 

3.  To  comfort  all  the  truly  pious  (in  the  midst  of  all  the 
calamities  and  judgments  denounced  against  the  wicked) 
with  prophetic  promises  of  the  true  Messiah.'  These  pre- 
dictions ^*  seem  almost  to  anticipate  the  Gospel  history,  so 
clearly  do  they  foreshow  the  divine  character  of  Christ  (ch. 
vii.  14.  compared  with  Matt.  i.  18 — ^23.  and  Luke  i.  27 — 35. ; 
vi.  ix.  6.  XXXV.  4.  xl.  5.  9,  10.  xlii.  6—8.  Ixi.  1.  compared 
with  Luke  iv.  18.  Ixii.  11.  Ixiii.  1 — 4.);  his  miracles  (ch. 
XXXV.  5,  6.) ;  his  peculiar  qualities  and  virtues  (ch.  ix.  2,  3. 
xl.  11.  xliii.  1—3.) ;  his  rejection  (ch.  vi.  9 — 12.  viii.  14, 16. 
liii.  3.) ;  and  suffering  for  our  sins  (ch.  1.  6.  liii.  4 — 11.  ;V 
his  death,  burial  (ch.  liii.  8,  9.),  and  victory  over  death  (ch. 
XXV.  8.  liii.  10 — 12.) ;  and,  lastly,  his  final  glory  (ch.  xlix. 
7.  22,  23.  lii.  13 — 15.  liii.  4,  5.),  and  the  establishment, 
increase  (ch.  ii.  2—4.  ix.  7.  xlii.  4.  xlvi.  13.),  and  perfec- 
tion (ch.  IX.  2.  7.  xi.  4 — 10.  xvi.  5.  xxix.  18 — 24.  xxxii.  1. 
xl.  4,  5.  xlix.  9—13.  li.  3—6.  lu.  6—10.  Iv.  1—3.  lix. 
16—21.  Ix.  Ixi.  1 — 5.  Ixv.  25.)  of  his  kingdom ;  each  speci- 
fically pointed  out,  and  portrayed  with  the  most  strilcing 
and  discriminating  characters.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to 
reflect  on  these,  and  on  the  whole  chain  of  his  illustrious 
prophecies,  and  not  to  be  sensible  that  the^r  furnish  the  most 
incontestable  evidence  in  support  of  Christianity."* 

IV.  The  predictions  of  Isaiah  are  contained  in  sixty-six 
chapters ;  oi  which  the  five  first  are  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  delivered  in  the  reign  of  U7.7.iah :  the  sixth  in  the 
reign  of  Jotham ;  the  seventh  to  the  fifteenth  in  the  reign 
of  Ahaz ;  and  the  remainder  in  that  of  Hezekiah.  Various 
modes  of  classifying  them  have  been  proposed,  in  order  to 
present  them  in  the  most  useful  and  lucid  arrangement ;  some 
commentators  and  critics  dividing  Uiem  into  three  parts : — 
1.  EvangeUeo-Legal,  which  contain  denunciations  of  the 
divine  vengeance,  intermixed  with  evangelical  promises ; — 
3.  Historical,  comprising  the  narrative  part;-*and,  3.  Evan- 
gelical, comprising  prophecies  and  promises  relative  to  the 
deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  captivity,  and  the  yet  greater 
deliverance  of  mankind  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  by  the 
Messiah.  By  other  writers,  the  book  of  the  prophet  Isaiah 
is  divided  into, — 1.  Beprehensory,  including  sharp  reproofs 
and  threatenings  of  the  Jews  for  their  sins,  in  which  are 
mingled  promises  to  the  penitent; — 2,  Minatory,  containing 
threatenings  agaiasi  the  enemies  of  the  Jewish  church,  and 
also  against  the  Jews  themselves ; — 3.  Narrative  or  Histori- 
cal;— andf  4.  Consolatory  and  evangelical  promises  concern- 
ing Messiah  and  the  church.  Other  classifications  have 
been  proposed,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  specify ;  but, 
without  adopting  any  of  them,  we  apprehend  that  the  follow- 
ing synopsis  will  be  found  to  exhibit  a  clear  view  of  the 
various  topics  discussed  by  the  royal  prophet.  The  predic- 
tions of  Isaiah,  then,  may  be  dividea  into  six  parts,  each 
containing  a  number  of  discourses,  delivered  by  the  prophet 
to  the  vanous  nations  or  people  whom  he  was  commissioned 
to  address.^ 

*  Jahn's  Introdacdon,  p.  369.  Biabqp  Lowth  considers  the  narradve- 
chapters  in  Isaiah  as  a  diniereDt  copy  of  the  relation  io  the  second  boolc  of 
Kinfts,  the  account  of  Hezeliiah's  sickness  only  excepted.  The  difference 
of  the  two  copies,  he  is  of  opinion,  is  little  more  than  what  iias  mcuiifesdy 
arisen  from  the  mistalcea  of  transcribers :  they  mntually  correct  eacn 
other ;  and  most  of  tlie  mistakes  may  be  perfectly  rectified  by  a  collation 
of  the  two  copies  with  the  assistance  of  the  ancient  versions.  Some  few 
sentences,  or  members  of  sentences,  are  omitted  in  this  copy  of  Isaiah, 
which  are  found  in  the  other  copy  of  the  book  of  Kings ;  but  he  doubts 
whether  these  omissions  wero  made  by  design  or  by  mistake.  Isaiah, 
▼ol.  ii.  p.  237. 

*  llie  scope  of  Isaiah's  prophecies  above  given  is  abridged  from  Ro- 
berts's  Clavis  Bibllorum,  p.  616: 

a  Tiie  Ethiopian  eunuch  appears  to  have  been  made  »  proselyte  by  Saint 
Philip's  explication  of  this  chapter.  Vide  Acts  viii.  32.  The  whole  of  it  is 
so  minutely  descriptive  of  Christ's  passion,  that  a  famous  Rabbi,  litcewise, 
on  reading  It,  was  converted  from  Judaism.— Who,  indeed,  can  resist  its 
evidence  1 

*  Oray's  Key,  pp.  369,  370. 

>  These  general  divisions  of  the  prophecy  are  according  to  the  scheme 
proposed  by  Vitringa  (Comment,  in  Esaiami  torn.  L  p.  Sa.)  and  Bishop 


Part  I.  contains  a  general  Description  of  the  Estate  and  Con^ 

,  -  Coinmg 

Judgment.  (e\i,  i. — ^v.) — The  Predictions  in 

this  Section  were  delivered  during  the  Reign  of  Uzziah  JGng 
ofJudah, 

Discourse  1.  (ch.  i.  throughout)  The  prophecy  contained  in 
this  first  chapter®  stands  single  and  unconnected,  constituting 
an  entire  piece  of  itself.  If,  as  we  suppose  to  have  been  the 
case,  it  was  delivered  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  the  desolatioo 
which  it  describes  may  refer  to  the  calamities  which  were 
occasioned  before  that  time  by  Jehoash  king  of  Israel  (cofmpare 
2  Kings  ziv.  12 — 14.) ;  or,  the  prophet  may  describe  scenes  yet 
future,  as  already  passing  before  his  eyes,  to  denote  their  eer- 
tainty.  As,  however,  the  portrait,  which  it  presents  of  the 
desolate  and  distressed  state  of  the  land  of  Jadah,  agrees  mtich 
better  with  the  wicked  and  afflicted  reign  of  the  apostate  Ahaz, 
than  with  the  flourishing  circumstances  in  the  reigntf  of  Uzriah 
and  Jotham  (who  were  both,  in  the  main,  good  princes) :  on 
this  account  the  learned  Dr.  John  Taylor  thinks  it  probable 
that  the  prediction  in  this  chapter  was  uttered  in  the  reign  of 
AhfLZ.  and  intends  the  invasion  of  Judah  by  Resin  and  Pekah, 
kings  of  Syria  and  Israel.^  But  whichever  of  these  conjec- 
tures may  be  preferred,  the  chapter  contains  a  severe  remon- 
strance against  the  inclinations  to  idolatry,  want  of  inward 
piety,  and  other  comiptiotis,  prevailing  among  the  Jews  of 
that  time,  intermixed  with  powerful  exhortations  to  repentance, 
grievous  threatenings  to  the  impenitent,  and  gracioas  promises 
of  better  times,  when  the  nation  shall  have  been  reformed  by 
the  j list  judgments  of  God.  The  whole  of  thia  discourse  afford* 
a  beautiful  example  of  the  prophet's  elegant  and  impreaate 
manner  of  writing. 

Discourse  2.  (ch.  ii.  iii.  iv.)  contains  the  following  particohffs  :^ 

1.  The  kingdom  of  Messiah,  Uie  conversion  of  the  Gentilefl^  and  tbeir 
admission  into  it.  (ii.  1—6.) 

2.  A  prediction  of  the  punishment  of  the  unbelievinit  Jews,  fordvir 
idolatrous  practices,  for  their  confidence  In  their  own  strength,  end 
distru^  of  God'9  protection ;  and  littewiee  the  destruction  of  iiiolatry, 
in  consequence  of  the  establiehment  of  Messiah's  kingdom,  (ii.6— 20.) 

3.  A  prophecy  of  calamities  of  the  Babylonian  invasion  (perliapt  ilso 
of  tne  mvaiiion  by  the  Romans),  with  a  particular  amplification  of  the 
distress  of  the  proud  and  luxurious  dang  liters  of  Sion.  (iii.  1— 26.*  ir.  1.) 

4.  A  promise  to  the  renmant  that  should  escape  this  severe  puijtaiioQ, 
of  a  restoration  to  the  favour  and  protection  of  God.  (iv.  2—6.) 

This  prophetic  sermon  was  probably  delivered  in  the  time  of 
Jotham,  or  perhaps  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah. 
DiscooRSK  3.  ch.  V.  This  chapter  likewise  stands  single  and 
alone,  unconnected  with  the  preceding  or  following :  its  sub- 
ject is  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  ch.  i.,  but  it  exceeds  that 
chapter  in  force,  in  severity,  in  variety,  and  elegance.  It  i«  a 
general  reproof  of  the  Jews  for  their  wickedness,  which  is  n- 
presented  in  the  parable  of  the  vineyard  (verses  1 — 5.)  ;  and  it 
adds  a  more  express  declaration  of  vengeance  by  the  Babylo- 
nian invasion,  (verses  6 — 30.) 

Part  1L  comp-rises  the  Predictions  delivered  in  the  Reigns  of 
Jotham  and  Aliaz,  (ch.  vi.— -xii.) 

Di  SCOURS  s  1.  The  vision  and  prophecy  of  Isaiah  in  the  reigii 
of  Jotham.  (ch.  vi.)9  As  this  vision  seems  to  contain  a  sdemn 
designation  of  Isaiah  to  the  prophetical  office,  it  is  soppoied 
by  many  interpreters  to  be  the  first  in  order  of  his  prophecies 
Bishop  Lowth,  however,  conjectures  that  this  may  not  be  the 
case,  because  Isaiah  is  said,  in  the  general  title  of  his  predio 
tions,  to  have  prophesied  in  the  time  of  Uzziah;  and  is  of 
opinion,  that  it  is  a  new  designation,  to  introduce,  with  tht 
greater  solemnity,  a  general  declaration  of  the  whole  coiuw 

Tomline.  (Elements  of  Christ.  TheoL  vol,  I.  p.  107.)  In  the  analjwof 
the  various  discourses,  or  prophetic  sermons  comprised  under  each  wo 
lion,  we  iiave  principally  followed  Bishop  Lowth,  in  his  admirable  traoslap 
tion  of,  and  notes  upon,  the  prophet  iMiah. 

"  Commentators  are  divided  in  opinion,  whether  the  title  in  verse  1.  (m 
vision  qf  Isaiah)  belong8  to  the  whole  book,  or  only  to  the  prophecy  con- 
tained io  this  chapter.  The  former  part  of  the  tiUe  seems  properly  to  l>e* 
long  to  this  particular  prophecy  ;  the  latter  pait,  which  enumerates  tho 
kings  of  Jufiah,  under  whom  Isaiah  exercised  bis  prophetic  office,  seems 
to  extend  it  to  the  entire  collection  of  prophecies  delivered  in  the  course 
of  his  ministry.  Vitringa  (with  whom  Bishop  Lowth  agrees)  has  solted 
this  doubt  very  judiciously.  He  supposes  that  the  former  part  of  Uic  tide 
was  originatijT  prefixed  to  this  single  prophecy  ;  and  that,  when  the  coUfC' 
tion  of  all  Isaiah's  prophecies  was  made,  the  enumeration  of  the  king*  of 
Judah  was  added,  to  make  it  at  the  same  time  a  proper  title  to  the  whole 
book.  As  such  it  is  plainly  taken  in  2  Chron.  xxxii.  32.  where  the  boolc  of 
Isaiah  is  cited  by  the  Ude  of  "  The  Vision  of  Isaiah  the  Prophet,  the  Son  of 
Amos."    Vitringa,  tom.  1.  pp.  26—29.    Bishop  Lowtb's  laafah.  vol.  Ii  p  *• 

'  Scheme  of  Scripture  Divinity,  cbap.  xxxiv.  in  vol.  I.  of  Bishop  Watson  s 
Collection  of  Tracts,  pp.  143, 144. 

•  See  a  striking  medallic  illustration  of  Isa.  iti.S6.  In  VoL  I  p.  91. 

•  For  a  particular  elucidation  of  this  sublime  vision,  see  Bp.  Lo^." 
Isaiah,  vol  ii.  pp.  72-77.  and  Dr.  Uales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol  u. 
bookl.  p.436.  etseq. 
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of  God's  dispensations  towaids  his  people,  and  the  fates  of  the 
nation,— -events  which  are  still  depending,  and  will  not  be  fully 
accomplished  until  the  final  lestoration  of  Israel. 

DiSGOOBSK  3.  (ch.  viL— 4x.  7.)  commences  with  an  historical 
account  of  the  occasion  of  the  prophecy  (vii.  1*— 3.),  and  then 
Ibllowa  a  prediction  of  the  ill  success  of  the  designs  of  the 
Israelites  and  Syrians  against  Judah  (vii.. I — 16.)  ;  to  this 
succeeds  the  denunciation  of  the  calamities  that  were  to  be 
brought  upon  the  king  and  people  of  Judah  by  the  Assyrians, 
whom  they  had  now  hired  to  assist  them.  (viL  17 — ^25.) 
These  predictions  are  repeated  and  confirmed  in  ch.  vlii.,  the 
ninth  and  tenth  verses  of  which  give  a  repeated  general  assu- 
rance that  all  the  designs  of  the  enemies  of  God*s  people  shall 
ultimately  be  frustrated;  and  the  discourse  concludes,  after 
various  admonitions  and  threatenings  (viii.  11 — 22.  ix.  1.), 
with  an  illustrious  prophecy  (ix.  2-^7.),  in  the  first  instance, 
perhaps,  of  the  restoration  of  prosperity  under  Hezekiah,  but 
principally  of  the  manifestation  of  the  Messiah,  the  transcen- 
dent dignity  of  his  character,  and  the  universality  and  eternal 
duration  of  his  kingdom. 

DiscovBBx  3.  (ch.  ix.  8. — ^x.  4.)  contains  a  distinct  prophecy* 
and  a  just  poem,  remarkable  for  the  regularity  of  its  disposi- 
tion and  the  elegance  of  its  plan.  It  has  no  relation  to  the 
preceding  or  to  the  following  prophecy,  but  is  exclusively  ad- 
dressed to  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  its  subject  is  a  denunci- 
ation of  vengeance  awaiting  their  enemies.  , 

OiscoumsK  4.  (ch.  x.  5.  xiL)- foretells  the  invasion  of  Senna- 
cherib, and  the  destruction  of  his  army  (x.  6 — 34.  xi.)  ;  and, 
according  to  Isaiah's  usual  method,  he  takes  occasion,  from  the 
mention  of  a  great  temporal  deliverance  by  the  destruction  of 
the  Assyrian  host,  to  launch  forth  into  a  di^lay  of  the  spirit- 
ual deliversnce  of  God's  people  by  the  Messiah,  to  whom  this 
prophecy  relates ;  for  that  this  prophecy  relates  to  the  Messiah 
we  have  the  express  authority  of  St.  Paul  in  Rom.  xv.  12. 
The  hymn  in  ch.  xii.  seems,  by  its  whole  tenor,  as  well  as  by 
many  of  its  expressions,  much  better  calculated  for  the  use  of 
the  Christian  than  for  the  Jewish  church  under  any  circum- 
stances, or  at  any  time  that  can  be  assigned ;  and  the  Jews 
tfaemselvea  seem  to  have  applied  it  to  the  times  of  the  Mes- 


Part  in.  amiains  various  Predictions  against  tht  Babylonians^ 
Assyrians^  Philistines^  and  other  Nations  with  whom  the 
Jews  had  any  intercourse  (ch.  xiii. — xxii.) ;  these  Predict 
iions  are  contained  in  nine  Prophetic  Poems  or  Discourses, 

DiscocBss  1.  (ch.  xiii.  xiv.  1 — 28.)  contains  one  entire  prophecy, 
foretelling  the  destruction  of  Babvlon  by  the  Medcs  and  Per- 
sians :  it  was  probably  delivered  m  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  about 
two  hundred  years  b^ore  its  completion.  The  captivity  itself 
of  the  Jews  at  Babylon  (which  the  prophet  does  not  expressly 
foretell,  but  supposes  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy  as  what  was 
actually  to  be  effected),  did  not  take  place  till  about  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years  afier  this  prediction  was  delivered.  And 
the  Medes,  who  (in  xiii.  7.)  are  expressly  mentioned  as  the 
principal  agents  in  subverting  this  great  monarchy,  and  re- 
leasing the  Jews  from  that  captivity,  were  at  this  time  an 
inconnderable  people,  having  been  in  a  state  of  anarchy  ever 
nnce  the  fall  of  the  great  Assyrian  empire,  of  which  they  had 
made  a  part  under  Sardanapalus ;  and  did  not  become  a  king- 
dom under  Deioces,  until  about  Uie  seventeenth  year  of  Heze- 
kiah's  reign.  The  former  part  of  this  prophecy,  Bishop  Lowth 
remarks,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  examples  that  can  be 
given  of  elegance  of  compoeition,  variety  of  imagery,  and  sub- 
limity of  sentiment  and  diction  in  the  prophetic  style  ;  and  the 
latter  part  consists  of  a  triumphal  ode,  which,  for  beauty  of 
disposition,  strength  of  colour,  grandeur  of  sentiment,  brevity, 
perspicuity,  and  force  of  CKxpreasion,  stands  unrivalled  among 
all  the  monuments  of  antiquity.  The  exact  accomplishment 
of  this  prophecy  is  recorded  in  Dan.  v.  Jerome  (m  loc)  says, 
that,  in  his  time,  Babylon  was  quite  in  ruins  ;  and  all  modem 
travellers  unanimously  attest  that  Babylon  is  so  utterly  anni- 
hilated, that  even  the  place,  where  thu  wonder  of  the  world 
once  stood,  cannot  now  be  determined  with  any  certainty. 
On  the  subject  of  this  prophecy,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  126. 

DiBcocass  2.  (ch.  xiv.  29 — 32.)  contains  severe  prophetic  de- 
nunciations against  the  Philistines,  the  accomplishment  of 
which  is  recorded  in  2  Kings  xviii.  8. 

DiscouasB  3.  (ch.  xv.  xvi.)  is  a  prophecy  against  the  Moabites ; 
it  was  delivered  soon  after  the  preceding,  in  the  first  year  of 
Hexekiah,  and  it  was  accomplished  in  his  fourth  year  when 
Shalmaneser  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Israel.     He  might,  pro- 

'   bably,  march  through  Moab ;  and,  to  secure  every  thing  b^ 


hind  him,  poesess  himself  of  their  whole  country,  by  taking 
their  principal  strong  places.  Jeremiah,  says  Bishop  Lowth, 
has  happily  introduced  much  of  this  prophecy  of  Isaiah  into 
his  own  larger  prophecy  against  the  same  people  in  his  forty 
eighth  chapter ;  denouncing  God's  judgments  on  Moab  subse- 
quent to  the  calamity  here  foretold,  and  to  be  executed  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  by  which  means  several  mistakes  in  th<i  text 
of  both  prophets  may  be  rectified. 

DiscouBss  4.  (ch.  xvii.)  is  a  prophecy  chiefly  directed  against 
Damascus  or  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  with  whose  sovereign  the 
king  of  Samaria  (or  Israel)  had  confederated  against  the  king- 
dom of  Judah.  Bishop  Lowth  conjectures  that  it  was  de- 
livered, soon  after  the  prophecies  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
chapters,  in  the  commencement  of  Ahab's  reign.  It  was  ful- 
filled by  Tiglath-Pileser's  taking  Damascus  (2  Kings  xvi.  9.), 
oveminniog  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  kbigdom  of 
Israel,  ahd  carrying  a  great  number  of  the  Israelites  also  cap- 
tives into  Assyria ;  and  still  more  fully  in  regard  to  Israel,  by 
the  conquest  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  captivity  of  the  people, 
effected  a  few  years  alter  by  Shalmaneser.  The  three  last 
verses  of  this  chapter  seem  to  have  no  relation  to  the  prophecy 
to  which  they  are  joined  :  they  contain  a  noble  description  of 
the  formidable  invasion  and  sudden  overthrow  of  Sennacherib, 
which  is  intimated  in  the  strongest  terms  and  most  expressive 
images,  exactly  suitable  to  the  event 

DiscouRsx  5.  (ch.  xviii.)  contains  one  of  the  most  obscure  pro- 
phecies in  the  whole  book  of  Isaiah.  Vitringa  considers  it  as 
directed  against  the  Assyrians ;  Bishop  Lowth  refers  it  to  the 
Egyptians ;  and  Rosenm^ler,  and  others,  to  the  Ethiopians. 

DiscounsE  6.  (ch.  xix.  xx.)  is  a  prophecy  against  Egypt,  the 
conversion  of  whose  inhabitants  to  the  true  religion  is  inti- 
mated in  verses  18 — 26.  of  ch.  xix. 

Disco  cRsv  7.  (ch.  xxi.  1 — 10.)  contains  a  prediction  of  the 
taking  of  Babylon^  by  the  Meoes  and  Persians.  « It  is  a  pas- 
sage singular  in  its  kind  for  its  brevity  and  force,  for  the  variety 
and  rapidity  of  the  movements,  and  for  the  strength  and  energy 
of  colouring  with  which  the  action  and  event  are  painted." 
The  eleventh  and  twelfth  verses  of  this  chapter  contain  a  pro- 
phecy concerning  Dumah  or  Idumea,  tho  land  of  the  Edom- 
ites,  Mount  Seir ;  which,  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  occasion 
on  which  it  was  delivered,  as  well  as  from  the  brevity  of  the 
expression,  is  very  obscure.  The  five  last  verses  comprise  a 
prophecy  respecting  Arabia,  which  was  fulfilled  within  a  year 
after  its  delivery. 

DiscouBsx  8.  (ch.  xxii.)  is  a  prophecy  concerning  the  capture 
of  the  Valley  of  Vision,  or  Jerusalem  (verses  1 — 14.V  the 
captivity  of  Shefona  (16— 19.V  and  the  promotion  of  Eliakim. 
(20^-24^)  The  invasion  or  Jerusalem  here  announced  is 
either  that  by  the  Assyrians  under  Sennacherib;  or  by  the 
Chaldsana  under  Nebuchadnezzar.  Vitringa  is  of  opinion 
that  the  prophet  had  both  in  view ;  viz.  the  invasion  of  the 
Chaldeans  in  verses  1 — 6.  and  that  of  the  Assyrians  in  verses 
8 — 11.  Compare  2  Kings  xxv.  4, 6.  and  2  Chron.  xxxii.  2 — 6. 

DrscorasE  9.  (ch.  xxiii.)  denounces  the  destruction  of  Tyre  by 
Nebuchadnezzar*  (1 — 17.),  the  restoration  of  its  prosperity, 
and  the  conversion  of  the  Tyrians.  Accordingly  a  Christian 
church  was  early  formed  at  Tyre,  which  became  a  kind  of 
mother-church  to  several  others,  which  were  connected  with 
it    See  Acts  xxi.  1— 6.« 

Part  IV.  contains  a  Prophecy  of  the  great  Calamities  t/iat 
should  befall  the  People  of  Goay  His  tnereiful  Preservation 
of  a  Bemnant  of  them^  and  of  their  liesioratioti  to  their 
Country  y  of  their  Conversion  to  the  Gospel^  and  the  DestruC' 
turn  of  Antichrist,  (ch.  xxiv. — ^xxxv.) 

Disconm  1.  (ch.  xxiv.  xxv.  xxvL)  was  probably  delivered  be- 
fore the  destruction  of  Moab  by  Shalmaneser,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Hesekiah's  reign;  but  interpretera  are  not  agreed 
whether  the  desolation  announced  in  di.  xxiv.  was  that  caused 
by  the  invasion  of  Shafananeser,  the  invasion  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, or  the  destruction  of  the  dty  and  nation  by  the  Romans. 
Vitringa  is  singular  in  referring  it  to  the  persecution  by  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanea ;  and  Bishop  Lowth  thinks  it  may  have  a 
view  to  all  the  three  great  desolations  of  the  country,  especially 
to  the  last  In  verses  21 — 23.  it  is  announced  that  God  shall 
at  length  revisit  and  restore  his  people  in  the  last  age ;  and 

t  BUbop  Newton  has  collected  snd  illustrated  the  vsrious  predictions  of 
Issiah  and  other  prophets  afninst  Babylon.  See  bis  Dissertation  on  the 
Prophecies,  vol.  I.  diss.  ix.    Bee  also  Vol.  L  p.  126.  mjaro. 

•  Oo  the  accooapUahment  of  the  various  prophecies  asainst  Tyre,  ••• 
Bishop  Newton's  PiflsertaUona,  vol.  i.  diss.  jd.  Bee  also  Vol  I.  pp.  191,  19B., 

>  Scott,  on  Isa.  zxili.  18. 
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then  the  kingdom  of  God  thaH  be  eetablished  in  tuch  perfec- 
tion 89  wholly  to  obscure  and  eclipee  the  glory  of  the  tempo- 
rary, typical,  preparatoiy  kingdom  now  aubeiating.  On  a  re- 
view of  this  extensive  scene  of  God's  providence  in  all, its 
paita,  the  prophet  breaks  out  into  a  sablime  and  beautiful  song 
of  praise,  in  which  his  mind  seems  to  be  more  poesessed  by  the 
prospect  of  future  mercies  than  by  the  recollection  of  past 
events  (xxv.)  ;  this  is  followed  by  another  hymn  in  ch.  xxvi. 
In  verse  19.  ue  deliverance  of  the  people  of  God  firom  a  stale 
of  the  lowest  misery  is  explained  by  images  plainly  taken  from 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

DzscouRss  2.  (ch.  xxviL)  treats  on  the  nature,  measure,  and 
design  of  God's  dealings  with  his  people. 

Dz^ouass  3.  (ch.  xxviiL)  contains  a  prophecy  directed  both  to 
the  Israelites  and  to  the  Jews.  The  destruction  of  the  former 
by  Shalmaneser  is  manifestly  denounced  in  verses  1 — 5. ;  and 
the  prophecy  "  then  turns  to  the  two  tribes  of  Judah'and  Ben- 
jamin, the  remnant  of  God*s  people,  who  were  to  continue  a 
kingdom  after  the  final  captivity  of  the  Israelites^  It  com- 
mences with  a  favourable  prognostication  of  their  afiairs  under 
Hezekiah;  but  soon  changes  to  reproofs  and  threatenings  for 
their  disobedience  and  profiguieness.''^  In  verses  23 — 29.  the 
wisdom  of  Providence  is  illustnted  by  the  discretion  of  the 
husbandman. 

Ui8couas£  4.  (ch.  xxix. — xxxiiL)  predicts  the  invasion  of  Sen- 
nacherib, the  great  distress  of  the  Jews  while  it  continued 
(xxix.  1 — i.),  and  their  sudden  and  immediate  deliverance  by 
God's  interposition  in  their  favour ;  and  the  subsequent  pros- 
perous state  of  the  kingdom  under  Hezekiah;  interspersed 
with  severe  reproofs  and  threats  of  punishment  for  their 
hypocrisy,  stupidity,  infidelity,  their  want  of  trust  in  God,  and 
their  vain  reliance  on  aasistance  from  Egypt;  and  with  pro- 
mises of  better  limes  both  immediately  to  succeed  and  to  be 
expected  in  the  future  age.  (18 — ^24.  xxx^— xxxiiL) 

Discounaa  6.  (ch.  xxxiv.  xxxv.^  makes  one  distinct  prophecy, 
an  entire,  regular,  and  beautiful  poem,  conaisting  of  two  parts ; 
the  first  containing  a  denmciation  of  the  divine  vengeance 
against  the  enemies  of  the  people  or  church  of  God ;  the  se- 
cond part  describing  the  flourishing  state  of  the  church  of 
God  consequent  upon  the  execution  of  those  judgments.  It  is 
plain  from  every  part  of  it,  that  this  chapter  in  to  be  understood 
of  Gospel  times.  The  fifth  and  sixth  verses  of  ch.  xxxv.  were 
literally  accomplished  by  onr  Saviour  and  his  apostles.'  In  a 
secondary  sense.  Bishop  Lowth  remarks,  they  may  have  a  fur- 
ther view ;  and,  running  parallel  with  die  former  part  of  the 
prophecy,  may  relate  to  the  future  advent  of  Christ,  to  the  con- 
version of  the  Jews,  and  their  restoration  to  their  own  land ; 
and  to  the  extension  and  purification  of  the  Christian  &ith ; — 
events  predicted  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  preparatory  to  it 

Part  V.  eomprues  the  HUtorieal  Part  of  the  Prophecy  of 

Ch.  zxxvL  relates  the  history  of  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib, 
and  of  the  miraculous  destruction  of  his  army,  as  a  proper  in- 
troduction to  ch.  xxxvii.,  which  contains  the  answer  of  God  to 
Hezekiah's  prayer,  that  could  not  be  properly  understood  with- 
out it.  On  the  subject  of  these  ch^ters,  see  p.  265.  tupnL 
Ch.  xxxviii.  and  xxxix.  relate  Hezekiah's  sickness  and  reco- 
very, and  his  thanksgiving  for  restoration  to  health,  together 
with  the  embassy  of  the  king  of  Babylon. 

Paut  VI.  (ch.  xl. — Ixvi.)  eomprisea  a  aeriea  of  Pi 
wred,  in  aU  probability^  iawarda  the  ekmeoj 

'rhis  portion  of  Isaiah's  predictions  constitutes  the  most  elegant 
part  of  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Old  Testament.  "The 
chief  subject  is  the  restoration  of  the  church.  This  is  pursued 
with  the  greatest  regularity ;  containing  the  deliverance  of  the 
Jews  from  captivity— the  vanity  and  destruction  of  id<^s — the 
vindication  of  the  divine  power  and  truth-^consolations  and 
invitations  to  the  Jews — denunciations  against  thera  for  their 
infidelity  and  impiety— their  rejection,  and  the  calling  of  the 
Oentilee — ^the  happiness  of  the  righteous  and  the  final  deetruo- 
tton  of  the  wicked.  But,  as  the  subject  of  this  very  beautiful 
series  of  prophecies  is  chiefly  of  the  consolatcHy  kind,  ttiey  are 
introdueed  with  a  promise  of  the  restoration  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  return  firom  the  Babylonian  captivity,  through  the 
mercifril  interposition  of  GkxL  At  the  same  time,  this  redemp- 
tion firom  Babylon  is  employed  as  an  image  to  shadow  out  a 
redemption  of  an  infinitely  higher  and  more  important  nature.* 
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The  prophet,  Bishop  Lowth  remarks^  connects  these  two  events 
together,  scarcely  ever  treating  of  the  former  without  throwing 
in  some  intimations  of  the  latter ;  and  sometimes  he  is  so  fully 
possessed  with  the  glories  of  the  future  more  remote  kingdom 
of  the  Messiah,  that  he  seems  to  leave  the  immediate  subject 
of  his  commission  almost  out  of  the  question.  This  part  con- 
sists  of  twelve  prophetic  poems  or  discourses. 

DiscocBss  1.  (cfa.xi.  xli.)  contains  a  promise  of  comfort  to  the 
people  of  God,  interspersed  vrith  declarations  of  the  omnipo 
tence  and  omniscience  of  Jehovah,  and  a  prediction  of  die 
restoration  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonian  captivity  by 
Cyrus. 

DiscouRsx  2.  7*he  advent  and  oflioe  of  the  Messiah  are  fiMvCold 
(xliL  1 — 17.)  ;  for  rejecting  whom  the  incredulity  of  the  Jews 
is  reproved.  (18 — ^25.)  A  remnant  of  them,  however,  it  ie 
proinised,  shall  be  preserved,  and  ultimately  restored  to  their 
own  land.  (xliiL  1 — 13.)  The  destruction  of  Babylcm  and  the 
restoration  of  the  Jews  are  again  foretold,  as  also  (perhaps) 
their  return  after  the  Roman  dispersion  (14 — ^20.)  ;  and  the> 
are  admonished  to  repent  of  those  sms  which  would  otherwise 
bring  the  severest  judgments  of  God  upon  them.  (21 — ^28^ 

DiscouBss  8.  contains  promises  of  the  pouring  out  of  the  tfoly 
Spirit,  intermingled  with  an  exposure  of  the  folly  of  idolatry 
(xliv.  1 — 20.),  which,  in  force  of  argument,  energy  of  expres- 
sion, and  elegance  of  composition,  far  surpasses  any  thing  that 
was  ever  written  upon  the  subject.  The  profdiet  then  an- 
nounces bj  name  the  instrument  of  their  deliverance,  Cyrua, 
(21 — 28.  xlv.  1 — 5.);*  and,  after  adverting,  in  splendid  imagery, 
to  the  happy  state  of  the  people  of  (}od,  restored  to  their  country, 
and  flourishing  in  peace  and  plenty,  in  piety  and  virtue,  he 
proceeds  to  answer  or  prevent  the  objections  and  cavils  of  the 
unbelieving  Jews,  di^^^ieed  to  murmur  against  Ckxl,  and  to 
arraign  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  his  dispensations  in  regard  to 
them ;  in  permitting  them  to  be  oppressed  by  their  enemies, 
and  in  ptomising  them  deliverance  instead  of  preventing  their 
captivity.  (6—25.)  St  Paul  has  borrowed  the  prophet's 
imagery,  and  has  applied  it  to  the  like  purpose  with  equal 
force  and  elegance  in  Rom.  ix.  20,  21. 

Diacoumsx  4.  foretells  the  carrying  away  of  the  idols  of  Babylon 
(xlvL  1 — 5.) ;  the  folly  of  worshipping  them  is  then  strikingly 
contrasted  with  the  attributes  and  peifections  of  Jehovah-  (6-— 
13.)  ;  and  the  divine  judgments  upon  Babylon  and  Chaldca 
are  fiirther  denounced,  (xlvii.) 

DiscovBss  6.  contains  an  earnest  reproof  of  the  Jews  for  theii 
infidelity  and  idolatry  (xlviii.  1 — 19.21,22.);  and  foretells 
their  deliverance  firom  the  Babylonian  capdvity.  (20.) 

DiscouBss  6.  The  Messiah  (whose  character  and  office  had  been 
generally  exhibited  in  ch.  xlii.)  is  here  introduced  in  person, 
declaring  the  fiiH  extent  of  his  commission,  which  is,  not  only 
to  restore  the  Israelites,  but  to  be  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gen- 
tiles, to  call  them  to  the  knowledge  and  obedience  of  the  true 
€h>d,  and  to  bring  them  to  be  one  church  together  with  the  Is 
raelites,  and  with  them  to  partake  of  the  same  common  salva 
tion,  procured  for  all  by  the  great  Redeemer  and  Reconciler  ol 
man  to  God.  (xlix.) 

DiscouHsx  7.  predicts  the  dereliction  of  the  Jews  for  their 
rejection  of  the  Messiah  (1.  1 — 8.),  whose  suffer ings  and  exal- 
tation are  foretold.  (4 — 11.)  The  prophet  exhorts  the  believ- 
ing Jews,  after  the  pattern  of  Abrsham,  to  trust  in  Christ,  and 
foretells  Uieir  fiiture  restoration  after  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
as  also  their  ultimate  conversion  to  Christianity.  (1L  liL  1 — 12.) 

DiscouRss  8.  predicts  the  humiliation  of  Christ,  which  had  been 
intimated  in  L  5,  6.,  and  obviates  the  offence  which  would  be 
occasioned  by  it,  by  declaring  the  important  and  necessary 
cause  of  it,  and  foreshowing  the  glory  which  should  follow  it. 
(lii.  13—15.  liii.) 

DiscouRss  9.  foretells  the  amplitude  of  the  church,  when  Jewa 
and  Gentiles  should  be  converted,  (liv.) 

DiscoTjRss  10.  is  an  invitation  to  partake  of  the  blessings  of  the 
Gospel,  from  which  none  shall  be  excluded  who  come  on  the 
terms  prescribed.  (Iv.  Ivi  1 — 8.) 

Discotmsx  11.  denounces  calamities  against  the  inhabitants  of 
Judah,  who  are  sharply  reproved  for  their  idolatry  and  hypo- 
crisy.   Bishop  Lowth  is  of  opinion,  that  the  prophet  probably 

•  Isi.  zliv.  SS.  "There  is  a  remarkable  beauty  and  propriety  In  this 
verse.  I.  Cyrus  Is  called  God's  Shepherd.— Shepherd  was  an  epithet 
which  Cyras  took  to  hfamself,  and  whien  he  gave  to  aU  good  kings.  8:  This 
Cynis  should  say  to  the  teinple>-7% /oundo/f on  aAoK  te  l«id;  not.  Thau 
ahalt  be  built.  The.  fact  is,  only  ihe  foundation  was  laid  in  the  dbyaof 
Cyrus,  the  Ammonites  having  prevented  the  building ;  nor  was  it  resumed 
tiu  the  second  year  of  Darius,  one  of  his  soecesBora.  There  Is  olfeen  a  pre> 
clsion  in  the  expressions  of  the  prophets,  which  is  as  honoorahle  to  tnnlh, 
as  it  Is  unnoticed  by  careless  readers.'*   Dr.  A.  Clsrks^  on  Isa.  zUv>  2BL 
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has  in  ^w  the  dettracti(m  of  theb  dty  and  politf  by  the 
Chaldsans,  and  perhaps,  by  the  Romana.  (IvL  9^-13.  IviL — 
Ux.  1 — 15.")     The  fifty-ninth  chapter,  he  obaerrea,  is  remark- 
able for  the  beauty,  strength,  and  variety  of  the  images  with 
which  it  abounds,  as  well  as  for  the  elegance  of  the  composition 
and  the  exact  construction  of  the  sentences. 
Biscoumsx  12.  chiefly  predicts  the  general  ccmvenion  of  the 
Jews  to  the  Gospel,  the  coming  in  of  the  fulnets  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, the  restoration  of  the  Jews»  and  the  happy  itate  of  the 
Christian  church,  (lix.  16^21.  Ix. — ^Ixvi)     In  ch.  Ix.  and 
IxL  the  great  increase  and  flourishing  state  of  the  church  of 
God,  by  the  converaon  and  acceasion  of  the  heathen  nations 
to  it,  are  *'  set  forth  in  such  ample  and  exalted  terms,  as  plainly 
show,  that  the  full  completion  of  the  prophecy  is  reserved  for 
future  times.    This  subject  is  displayed  in  the  most  splendid 
colours,  under  a  great  variety  of  highly  poetical  images,  de- 
signed to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  glories  of  that  perfect 
state  of  the  church,  which  we  are  taught  to  expect  in  the  lat- 
ter times ;  when  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  shsil  come  in,  and 
the  Jews  shall  be  converted  and  gathered  from  their  disper- 
sions ;  and  the  kingdoms  -of  this  world  shall  become  the  king^ 
doms  of  our  Lord  and  of  bis  Christ"  (Bp.  Lowth.)    The 
remaikable  prophecy  in  IxiiL  1 — 6.,  which  some  expositon 
refier  to  Judas  Maccabeus,  the  learned  prelate  applies  primarily 
to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Jewish  polity  ;  which 
in  the  Gospel  is  called  the  **  coming  of  Christ,"  and  the  **  days 
of  vengeance"  (Matt  xvL  28.  Luke  xxL  22.) ;  but  he  thinks 
it  may  ultimately  refer  to  the  yet  unfulfilled  predictions,  which 
intimate  a  great  slaughter  of  the  enemies  of  God  and  his  peo- 
ple.    The  two  last  chapters  of  this  prophecy  manifestly  relate 
to  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  the  establishment  of  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation,  and  the  reprobation  of  the  apostate  Jews, 
and  their  destruction  executed  by  the  Romans. 
V.  Isaiah  has,  with  singular  propriety,  been  denominated 
the  ^^  evan^eiicai  vrophei^''^  on  account  of  the  number  and  va- 
riety of  his  propnecies  coDceming  the  advent  and  character, 
the  ministry  and  preaching,  the  sufferings  and  death,  and  the 
extensiye  permanent  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.    So  explicit 
and  determinate  are  his  predictions,  as  well  as  so  numerous, 
that  he  seems  to  speak  rather  of  thinss  paai  than  of  events 
yei  future  i  and  he  may  ratlier  be  called  an  evangelist,  tlian 
a  prophet  ^  No  one,  indeed,  can  be  at  a  loss  in  applying  them 
to  the  mission  and  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  the  events 
which  are  cited  in  his  history  by  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament    This  prophet,  says  fiishop  Lowth,  abounds  in 
such  transcendent  excellencies,  that  he  may  be  properly  said 
to  afford  the  most  perfect  model  of  prophetic  poetry.    He  is 
at  once  elegant  and  sublime,  forcible  and  ornamented ;  he 
unites  energy  with  copiousness,  and  dignity  with  variety. 
In  his  sentiments  there  is  uncommon  elevation  and  majesty ; 
in  his  imagery,  the  utmost  propriety,  elegance,  dignity,  and 
diversity ;  m  his  language,  uncommon  beauty  and  energy ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  obscurity  of  his  subjects,  a  surpris- 
ing degree  of  clearness  and  simplicity.    To  these  we  may 
ai^,  that  there  is  such  sweetness  in  the  poetical  composition 
of  his  sentences,  whether  it  proceed  from  art  or  genius,  that, 
if  the  Hebrew  poetry  at  present  is  possessed  of  any  remains 
of  its  native  grace  and  harmony,  we  shall  chiefly  find  them 
in  the  writings  of  Isaiah ;  so  that  the  saying  of  ffzekiel  may 
most  justly  be  applied  to  this  prophet, — 

"Thou  srt  the  confinned  ezemptar  of  mearares, 
Fiifl  of  wisdom,  and  perfect  in  beauty."— Ezek.  zxvlil.  12. 

Isaiah  also  greatly  excels  in  all  the  gTaoes  of  method,  order, 
connection,  and  arrangement :  though  in  asserting  this  we 
most  not  forget  the  nature  of  the  prophetic  impulset  which 
bears  away  the  mind  with  irresistible  violence,  and  freouently 
in  rapid  transitions  from  near  to  remote  objects,  from  human 
to  divine;  we  must  likewise  be  careful  in  remarking  the 
limits  of  particular  predictions,  since,  as  they  are  now  extant, 
they  are  often  improperly  connected,  without  any  marks  of 
discrimination ;  which  injudicious  arrangement,  on  some 
occasions,  creates  almost  insuperable  difficulties. 

Bishop  Lowth  has  selected  the  thirty-fourth  and  {hirty-fifth 
chapters  of  this  prophet,  as  a  specimen  of  the  poetic  s^le  in 
vrhich  he  delivers  his  predictions,  and  has  illustrated  ^t  some 
length  the  various  beauties  which  eminently  distinguish  the 
simple,  regular,  and  perfect  poem  contained  m  those  chapters. 
But  the  grandest  specimen  of  his  poetry  is  presented  m  the 
fourteenth  chapter,  which  is  one  or  the  most  sublime  odes 
occurring  in  the  Bible,  and  contains  the  noblest  peiaonifications 
to  he  fouDd  in  the  records  of  poetry. 

Tlie  prophet,  after  predicting  ikud  liberatton  of  the  Jews 


from  their  severe  captivity  in  Bahyloa,  and  their  restoration 
to  their  own  country  (verses  1^-3.),  introduce^  a  chorus  of 
them,  expressing  their  surprise  and  astonishment  at  the  sud- 
den downfall  of  Babylon,  and  the  great  reverse  of  fortune 
that  had  befallen  the  tyrant,  who,  like  his  predecessors,  had 
oppressed  his  own,  and  harassed  the  neighbouring  kingdoms 
These  oppressed  kingdoms,  or  their  nUers,  are  represented 
under  this  image  of  Uie  fir  trees  and  the  cedars  of  Libanus 
which  is  frequently  used  to  express  any  thing  in  tfie  political 
or  religious  world  that  is  supereminently  great  and  majestic  - 
the  whole  earth  shouts  for  joy ;  the  cedars  of  Libanus  utter  a 
severe  taunt  over  the  fallen  tyrant,  and  boast  their  security 
now  he  is  no  more,  (verses  4--S.) 

This  is  followed  (9.)  by  one  of  the  boldest  and  most 
animated  personifications  of  Hades,  or  the  regions  of  the 
dead,  that  was  ever  executed  in  poetry.  Hades  excites  his 
inhabitants,  the  shades  of  princes,  and  the  departed  spirits 
of  monarchs.  These  illustrious  shades  arise  at  once  from 
their  couches  as  from  their  thrones  ;i  and  advancing  to  the 
entrance  of  the  cavern  to  meet  the  king  of  Babylon,  they 
insult  and  deride  him  on  being  reduced  to  the  same  low  state 
of  impotence  and  dissolution  with  themselves.  (lO,  11.) 
The  Jews  now  resume  the  speech  (12.^:  they  adaress  the 
king  of  Babylon  as  the  moming-star  faUen  from  heaven,  as 
the  first  in  splendour  and  dignity  in  the  political  world  fallen 
from  his  hign  state :  they  introduce  him  as  uttering  the  most 
extravagant  vaunts  of  his  power  and  ambitious  designs  in  his 
former  glory ;  these  are  strongly  contrasted,  in  the  closfe,  with 
his  present  low  and  abject  condition.  (13-^15.) 

Immediately  follows  a  different  scene,  and  a  most  happy 
image,  to  diversify  the  same  subject,  and  give  it  a  new  turn 
and  additional  force.  Certain  persons  are  introduced,  who 
light  upon  the  corpse  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  cast  out  and 
lying  naked  upon  the  bare  ground,  among  the  common  slain, 
just  after  the  taking  of  the  city,  coverra  with  wounds,  and 
so  disfigured,  that  it  is  some  time  before  they  Know  him. 
They  accost  him  with  the  severest  taunts,  and  bitterly  reproach 
him  with  his  destructive  ambition,  and  his  cruel  usage  of  the 
conquered :  which  have  deservedly  brought  upon  him  tliis 
ignominious  treatment,  so  different  from  that  which  those  of 
his  rank  usually  meet  with,  and  which  shall  cover  his 
posterity  with  disgrace.  (16 — 20.) 

To  complete  the  whole,  God  is  introduced,  declaring  the 
fate  of  Babylon,  the  utter  extirpation  of  the  royal  family, 
and  the  total  desolation  of  the  city ;  the  deliverance  of  his 
people,  and  the  destruction  of  their  enemies ;  confirming  the 
irreversible  decree  by  the  awful  sanction  of  his  oath.  (21 — ^27.) 

"  How  forcible,"  says  Bishop  Lowth,  **  is  this  imageiy, 
how  diversified,  how  sublime !  how  elevated  the  diction,  the 
figures,  the  sentiments!  —  The  Jewish  nation,  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon,  the  ghosts  of  departed  kings,  the  Babylonish 
monarch,  the  travellers  who  find  his  corpse,  and  last  of  all 
Jehovah  himself,  are  the  characters  which  support  this 
beautiful  lyric  drama.  One  continued  action  is  kept  up,  or 
rather  a  series  of  interesting  actions  are  connected  together 
in  an  incomparable  whole ;  Uiis,  indeed,  is  the  principal  and 
distinguished  excellence  of  the  sublimer  ode,  ana  is  displayed 
in  its  utmost  perfection  in  this  poem  of  Isaiah,  which  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  ancient,  and  certainly  one  of 
the  most  finished,  specimens  of  that  species  of  composition 
which  has  been  transmitted  to  us.  The  personifications  here 
are  frequent,  yet  not  confused ;  bold,  yet  not  improbable :  a 
firee,  elevated,  and  truly  divine  spirit  pervades  the  whole ; 
nor  is  there  any  thing  wanting  in  Uiis  ode  to  defeat  its  claim 
to  the  character  of  perfect  beauty  and  sublimity.'  If,  indeed, 
I  may  be  indulgea  in  the  free  declaration  of  my  own  senti- 
ments on  tliis  occasion,  I  do  not  know  a  single  instance,  in 
the  whole  compass  of  Greek  and  Roman  poetry,  which,  in 
every  excellence  of  composition,  can  be  said  to  equal,  or 
even  to  approach  it."* 

1  "The  imace  of  the  dead,"  ao  admirably  deacribed  by  the  prophet, 
Bishop  Lowth  obseri'ea,  "is  taken  from  tlieir  custom  of  burving,  Ihoae  at 
least  of  the  higher  Bank,  in  lai^e  sepulchral  vaults  hewn  in  the  rock.  Of 
this  kind  of  sepulchres  there  are  remains  at  Jerusalen  now  ejaant:  and 
some  that  are  said  to  be  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings  of  Judah.  See  Maun- 
drell,  p.  76.  Yon  are  to  form  to  yourself  an  idea  of  an  immense  subterrane* 
o«is  Yaolt,  a  vast  gkximy  cavern,  all  round  the  sides  of  which  there  are  cells, 
to  receive  the  dead  bodies:  here  the  deceased  monarchs  lie  In  a  diatin* 
guished  sort  of  stale  suitable  to  Uteir  former  rank,  each  on  his  own  couch, 
with  his  arms  beside  him,  his  sword  at  bis  head,  and  the  bodies  of  his 
chiefs  and  companions  round  about  him.  See  Ezek.  zzxii.  27.  On  which 
place  Sir  John  Chardin's  manuscript  note  is  as  follows :— 'En  Mingrelieils . 
dormenttous  leurs  ep^es  soualeurs  tt^tes,  et  leurs  autres  annes  A  leur  c6tfe ; 
et  on  lea  enlerre  de  meame,  leurs  armes  posiies  de  cette  fii^on.' "  Bp. 
Lowth's  Translation  of  Isaiah,  vol.  ii.  p.  121. 

•  Bishop  Lowth's  Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  vol.  ii.  pp.  81—86.  -voL  I. 
pp.2M-d5l.andhisTraiialAtionQf]«dab,voLtt.pp.a30— ar    '-•--  •■^'-"-' 


adVet.FcBd.p.967. 
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$  5.  CV  THK  BOOK  or  TBI  PROPHET  JOEL. 

L  Author  and  date. — ^11.  Occasion  and  scope. — ^m.  Analyne 
of  the  book. — ^IV.  Observations  on  its  style. 

BBFOBS  CHKI8T,  810— -660,  or  later. 

L  Concerning  the  family,  condition,  and  pursuits  of  this 
'prophet,  there  is  great  diversity  of  opinion  among  learned 
men.  Altiiough  several  persons  of  the  name  of  Joeiare  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament,'  we  have  no  information  con- 
cerning the  prophet  himself,  except  what  is  contained  in  the 
titie  or  his  predictions  (i.  1.),  that  he  was  the  son  of  Pethuel. 
According  to  some  idle  reports  collected  and  preserved  by 
the  pseudo-Epiphanius,^  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Keuben,  and 
was  born  at  Bethhoron,  a  town  situated  in  the  confines  of  the 
territories  of  Judah  and  Benjamin.'  It  is  equally  uncertain 
under  what  sovereign  he  flourished,  or  where  he  aied.  The 
celebrated  Rabbi  Kimchi  and  others  place  him  in  the  reign 
of  Joram,  and  are  of  opinion  that  he  foretold  the  seven  years' 
famine  which  prevailed  in  that  king's  reign.  (2  Kings  viii. 
I — 5.)  The  authors  of  the  two  celebrated  Jewish  Chroni- 
cles entiUed  Seder  Olam  (both  great  and  little),  Jarchi,  and 
several  other  Jewish  writers,  who  are  also  followed  by  Dm- 
sius.  Archbishop  Newcome,  and  other  Christian  commenta- 
tors, maintain  that  he  prophesied  under  Manasseh.  Tamo- 
Tius,  Eckermann,  Calmet,  and  others,  place  him  in  the  reign 
of  Josiah :  but  V itringa,^  Moldenhawer,^  RosenmuUer,^  and 
the  majority  of  modern  commentators,  are  of  opinion  (after 
Abarbanel),  that  he  delivered  his  predictions  durmg  the  reign 
of  Uzziah :  consequently  he  was  contemporary  with  Amos 
and  Hosea,  if  indeed  he  did  not  prophesy  before  Amos.  This 
opinion,  which  we  think  more  probable  than  any,  is  sup- 

e>rted  by  the  following  arguments: — i.  Only  Egypt  and 
dom  (ill.  19.)  are  enumerated  among  the  enemies  of  Judah, 
no  mention  whatever  being  made  of  the  Assyrians  or  fiaby- 
lonians : — 2.  Joel  (iii.  4 — 7.)  denounces  the  same  judgments, 
as  Amos  (i.  9 — 11.),  against  the  Tyrians,  Sidonians,  and 
Idnmeans  (who  had  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  carried 
off  its  inhabitants,  and  sold  them  as  slaves  to  the  Gentiles^  : 
— 3.  It  appears  from  Joel  ii.  15—17.  that  at  the  time  he 
flourished  the  Jews  were  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  reli- 

fious  worship  : — I.  More  prosperous  times  are  promised  to' 
udaea,  together  with  uncommon  plenty  (ii.  18,  19.) : — 
5.  Although  Joel  foretells  the  calamity  of  famine  and  barren- 
ness of  the  land,  it  is  evident  from  Amos  (iv.  6,  7.)  that  the 
Israelites  had  not  only  suffered  from  the  same  calamity,  but 
were  even  then  labouring  under  it. 

II.  From  the  palmer-worm,  locust,  canker-worm,  cater- 
pillar, &c.  being  sent  upon  the  land  of  Judah,  and  devouring 
Its  fruits  (the  certain  forerunners  of  a  grievous  famine),  the 
prophet  takes  occasion  to  exhort  the  Jews  to  repentance,  fast- 
ing, and  prayer,  promising  them  various  temporal  and  spi- 
ritual blessings. 

III.  This  book  consists  of  three  chapters,  which  may  be 
divided  into  three  discourses  or  parts  ;  viz. 

Part  I.  m  on  Exhortation^  both  to  the  Priests  and  to  the  Peo' 
ple^  to  repent,  by  reason  of  the  Famine  brought  upon  them  by 
the  Palmer'Worm,  ksfc.  tn  consequence  of  meir  Sins  (i,  1 — 
20.)  i^O!nd  is  followed  by  a  Denunciation  of  still greaier  Ca- 
lamitiesy  if  they  continued  impenitent,  (ii.  1^1 17) 

rhii  discourae  contains  a  double  prophecy,  applicable,  in  its  pri- 
mary senae,  to  a  plague  of  locusts,  which  was  to  devour  the 
land,  and  was  to  be  accompanied  with  so  severe  a  drought  and 
fiunine  as  should  cause  the  public  service  of  the  temple  to  be 
Viterrupted;'  and,  in  its  secondary  sense,  it  denotes  the  Baby-- 
Ionian  invaaon,— and  perhaps  aUo  the  invasions  of  the  Per- 
sians, Greeks,  and  Romans,  by  whom  the  Jews  were  succes- 
sively subjugated. 

Part  II.  >^n  Exhortation  to  keep  a  public  and  solemn  Fast 
(ii.  12— 17.)«  with  a  promise  of  removing  the  Calamities  of 
the  Jeu)8  on  thdr  JUpentanee.  (18 — 26.) 

From  the  fertility  and  prosperity  of  the  Und  described  in  these 
verses,  the  prophet  makes  an  easy  transition  to  the  copious 
blesnngs  of  the  Gospel,  particularly  the  effusion  of  the  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Spirit:  with  these  he  connects  the  destruction  of 
tile  Jewish  nation  and  polity  in  consequence  of  their  rejecting 


>  Bee  Bimonla  Onomaaticon  Vet.  Teat.  p.  617. 

•  De  Vltia  Prophelaruin  in  Epiphanii  op.  torn.  II.  p.  24S. 


1. 120, 121. 


«  Tjpas  Doctrinn  Prophet  cap.  iv.  p.  36.  etseq. 
•  IntrodacUo  in  Libros  Canonicoa  Vet.  et  Nov.  '^ 
€  Scholia  In  VeL  Teat.  Paitia  septims,  voL  i.  pp. 
f  The  bmine  predicted  by  Joel,  Jahn  refers  to  that  which  took  place  in 
llie  time  of  the  Maccabees    See  1  Mace.  iz.  23— 27. 


the  Gospel ;  inteisperaing  promises  of  safety  to  the  faithful 
and  penitent,  which  were  afterwards  signally  fulfilled  to  the 
Christians  in  that  great  national  calamity.  (27 — dH.  Compere 
ActsiL  17—21.) 
Part  III.  predicts  the  general  Conversion  and  Return  of  the 
JewSy  and  the  destruction  of  their  Opponents,  together  with 
the  glorious  State  of  the  Church  that  is  to  follow,  (iii.) 
ly.  Thestyleof  Joel,  thongh  different  from  that  of  Hosea, 
is  highly  poetical  :*  it  is  elegant,  perspicuous,  and  copious ; 
and  at  the  same  time  nervous,  animated,  and  sublime.     In 
the  two  first  chapters  he  displays  the  full  force  of  the  pro- 
phetic poetry ;  and  his  descnption  of  the  plaffue  of  locusts, 
of  the  deep  national  repentance,  and  of  the  nappy  state  of 
the  Christian  church,  in  the  last  times  of  the  Gospel,  are 
wrought  up  with  admirable  force  and  beauty. 

$  6.  ON  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  PROPHET  MICAH. 

L  .Author  and  date* — ^11.  Occasion  and  scope. — m.  Synopsis 
^its  contents* — ^IV.  Prophecies  concerning  the  MessitUi. — 
V.   Observations  on  its  style. 

BEFORE  CHRIST,  758 — 699. 

I.  MicAH,  the  third  of  the  minor  prophets,  according  to  the 


arrangement  in  the  Hebrew  and  all  modem  copies,  as  well 
as  in  the  Septuagint,  was  a  native  of  Morasthi,  a  small  town 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  territory  of  Judah;  and,  as  we 
learn  from  the  commencement  of  his  predictions,  he  prophe- 
sied in  the  reigns  of  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of 
that  country ;  consequentiy  he  was  contemporary  with  Isaiah, 
Joel,  Hosea,  and  Amos.  The  time,  place,  and  manner  of  his 
death  are  unknown.  The  genuineness  of  his  prophecies  re- 
latins  to  the  complete  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  the 
temple,  is  supported  by  the  testimony  of  Jeremiah,  (xxvi. 
18,190^ 

II.  The  people  of  Judah  and  Israel  being  very  profane  and 
impenitent  in  the  days  of  Isaiah^  (in  consequence  of  which 
the  Assyrian  captivity  was  then  hastening  upon  Israel,  and 
the  Babylonian  not  long  after  fell  upon  Judah),  the  prophet 
Micah  was  raised  up  to  second  Isaiah,  and  to  connrm  his 
predictions  against  the  Jews  and  Israelites,  whom  he  in- 
vited to  repentance  both  by  threatened  judgments  and  by 
promised  mercies.") 

III.  This  book  contains  seven  chapters,  forming  three 
parts;  viz. 

Introduction  or  title,  i.  1. 

Part  I.  comprises  the  Prophecies  delivered  in  the  Heigns  of 
Jotham  Ktng  of  Judah  {with  whom  Pekah  King  oj  Israel 
VMis  contemporary^  in  which  the  Divine  Judgments  are  de- 
nounced against  both  Israel  and  Judah  for  their  Sins.  (i. 
2—16.) 

Part  II.  contains  the  Predictions  delivered  in  the  Beigne  oj 
MuK  King  of  Judah  (with  whom  his  Son  Hezekiah  was  aetO' 
dated  in  the  Chvemment  during  the  latter  Part  of  his  Life)^ 
and  of  Pekah  King  of  Israel,  who  was  also  contemporary 
with  aim.  (ii. — ^iv.  8.) 

In  this  prophetic  discourse,  Micah  foretells  the  captivity  of  both 
nations  (iL  1 — 6.),  and  particularly  threatens  Israel  for  their 
enmity  to  the  house  of  David  (6 — 13.),  and  Judah  for  their 
cruelty  to  the  pious,  (iii.  1 — 7.)  He  then  vindicates  his  pro- 
phetic mission,  and  denounces  to  the  princes  of  Israel,  that, 
though  they  should  ^  build  up  Zion  with  blood,  and  Jerusalem 
with  iniquity,^*  for  their  sake  Zion  should  be  ploughed  as  a 
field,  and  Jerusalem  should  become  heaps.  (8 — 13.)  This 
prophecy  had  its  utmost  completion  in  the  final  destruction  of 
the  city  and  temple  by  the  Romans.  We  learn  from  Jer. 
xxvi.  18,  19.  24.,  that  this  particular  prediction  was  uttered  in 
the  time  of  Hezekish ;  and  that  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  it 
was  a  means  of  preserving  Jeremiah  from  being  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  the  people  who  were  desirous  of  putting  him  to 
death.  In  ch.  iv.  1 — 8.  the  glorious  and  peaceful  kingdom  of 
Messiah  is  foretold,  together  with  the  establishment  of  the 
church. 

Part  III.  includes  the  Prophecies  delivered  by  Mleah  during 
the  Reien  offfezekiah  King  of  Judah,  the  first  six  years  ^ 
whose  Uovemment  were  contemporary  unih  the  greater  Pert 

■  Early  in  Che  last  century,  Mr.  Hermann  Von  der  Hardt,  whom,  from 
ills  love  of  philosophical  paradoxes,  Bp.  Lowth  has  termed  the  *'  Har- 
douin  of  Germany,"  attempted  to  reduce  Joel's  elegies  to  iambic  verse. 
He  accordingly  published  the  three  first  elegies  at  nelmstadt,  in  17t)6 ;  mod 
again,  witli  additions,  at  the  same  place,  in  lf20,  in  8to. 

•  Compare  2  Kings  zv.— xix  2  Chron.  xxvi.— xjud.  Isa.  xxxvl.— xxxviii. 

t«  Roberts's  Ciavls  Bibliorum,  p.  671 
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ofUuMeign  ofJBMta^  the  last  King  of  Israel  (iy.  9 — 13. 
V. — vii. 
Di  this  portion  of  the  book  of  Micah,  the  Jews  are  threatened 
with  the  Babylonish  captivity  (iv.  9,  10.) :  this  event  took 
place  almost  one  hundred  and  fiifty  years  alter  Micah's  time ; 
and  the  Chaldeans,  who  were  to  be  the  instruments  in  effect- 
ing it,  had  not  arisen  in  the  prophet's  age  to  any  distinction 
among  the  nations.  The  total  overthrow  of  Sennacherib's 
Ibices  is  foretold  (11 — 13.) ;  and  the  pious  king  Hezekiah  b 
assured  of  God's  preservation  by  a  now  promise  of  the  Mes- 
siah, who  should  descend  from  him  (and  the  place  of  whose 
nativity  is  particularly  indicated^,  and  by  a  prediction  of 
Sennacherib's  murder,  (v.  1 — 16.)  The  people  are  then  fore- 
warned of  the  judgments  that  would  be&ll  them  for  their  sins 
in  the  reign  of  Manasseh  (vi.  1 — 16.) :  the  wickedness  of  whose 
reign  is  further  described,  together  with  his  captivity  and  re- 
turn from  Babylon,  as  also  the  return  of  the  Jews  from.  Baby- 
lon, and  from  their  general  dispersion  ailer  they  shall  be  con- 
verted to  the  Gospel,  (vii.) 

IV.  The  book  of  Micah,  who  (we  have  seen)  was  the  con- 
temporary of  IsaiaJi,  contains  a  summary  of  the  prophecies 
-'delivered  by  the  latter  concemioff  the  Messiah  and  the  final 
return  of  the  Jews,  which  are  thus  translated  and  arranged 
by  Dr.  Hales : 

C^HjkP.  V.  2.  » And  srt  thoa,  BethUhem  Ephratah,  little  to  be  eateemed] 

Among  the  thouBaods  of  Jttaahl 

From  thee  ohall  issue  [thb  Lsadbr], 

Who  shall  rule  my  peojHs,  the  Israel  [of  God] 

(But  his  issuings  are  froin  Ud^ 

From  days  of  eternity). 
Id  3.  Therefore  he  will  give  them  up  [for  a  season] 

Until  the  time  that  she  tohich  thall  bear 

Have  home :  then  shall  return 

The  residue  of  thy  brethren  [the  Jews] 

Along  with  the  outcasts  of  Israel 
IV.  4.  And  he  shall  stand  and  guide  thetn 

Jn  the  strength  o/tom  I'Ord, 

Jn  the  majesty  of  thb  makb  of  thb  Lobd  his  God. 

And  when  they  return^  He  shall  be  magnified 

Unto  the  ends  of  the  earth, 

Jlnd  be  shall  be  their  psacb." 

"  This  prophecy,"  Dr.  Hales  remarks,  "consists  of  four 
parts,  I.  The  human  birth-place  of  Christ.  2.  His  eternal 
generation.  3.  His  temporary  desertion  of  the  Jews,  until 
his  miraculous  birth  of  the  Virgin,  after  which  they  are  to 
return  with  the  true  Israelites.  4.  His  spiritual  ana  univer- 
sal dominion. 

The  application  of  the  first  part  of  this  prophecy  was  de- 
cided at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  by  the  most  respectr 
able  Jewish  synod  that  ever  sat,  convened  bv  Herod,  to 
determine  from  prophecy  the  birth-place  of  the  Messiah, 
which  they  agreed  to  be  Bethlehem,  upon  the  authority  of 
Micah,  which  they  cited.  Their  citation,  of  the  first  part 
only,  is  given  by  the  evangelist  Matthew,  in  an  improved 
translation  of  the  original,  greatly  superior  to  any  of  the  an- 
cient versions. 

Matt.  u.  6.  "  And  thoo  Bethlehem,  territory  oiJudah^ 

Art  by  no  means  least  among  the  captains  ofJudcUij 
Prom  thee  shall  issue  thb  Lbadbr» 
Who  shall  guide  my  people^  the  Israel  [of  God]." 

1.  Here  the  evangelist  has  removed  the  ambiguity  of  the 
question  proposed  by  the  prophet,  by  supplying  the  answer 
in  the  negative.  As  in  Nathan's  propnecy,  ^^  Shalt  thou 
build  me  a  house  .?'*  (2  Sam.  vii.  5.)  the  parallel  passage 
answers  in  the  ne^tive,  **  Thou  shalt  not  buUd  me  a  howe?^ 
( 1  Chron.  xvii.  4!) 

3.  He  has  supplied  a  chasm  in  the  Masorete  text,  of  n>jj, 
Nagidy  a  usual  epithet  of  the  Messiah  (1  Chron.  v.  2.  Isa. 
Iv.  4-  Dan.  ix.  35.),  usually  rendered  'H>«v/uim,  "/ecKfer,"  by 
the  Septuagint,  and  retained  here  by  the  evangelist,  as  a 
necessary  distinction  of  his  character,  as  supreme  commander, 
from  **  the  eaptaina  of  thouaands^^  styled  *Hy%fjtwty  judiciously 
substituted  tor  the  thousanda  themselves  m  Micah,  to  mark 
the  analogy  more  correctly. 

3.  He  nas  also  determined  the  paatorctl  nature  of  the 
Messiah's  "  rule**  by  the  verb  wufAxnty  <<  shall  guide  as  a 
thepherdf^^  afterwards  intimated  by  Micah,  rqnit  »^  wotfAAw^ 
as  there  rendered  by  the  Septuagint.  For  He  is  *•*•  the  shepherd 
ofhraef'  (Gen.  xlix.  24.  Psal.  Ixxx.  1.),  "  the  chief  sh^herd"^ 
(I  Pet  V.  4.),  and  "  the  good  ehephercf''  (John  x.  14.),  who 
appointed  his  apostles  to  ^^  guide  and  paUurt  his  «A^.'* 
(John  xxi.  16.) 

4.  The  human  birth  of  the  Messiah  is  carefnlly  distin- 
guished by  Micah  from  his  eternal  generation,  in  the  paren- 
Uietical  clause,  which  strongly  resembles  the  account  of  the 
primeval  birth  of  Wisdom.  (Prov.  viii.  22 — 25.) 


6.  The  blessed  virgin  of  Isaiah^s  former  prophecy  (vii.  14.) 
is  evidently  alluded  to  by  Micah,-  and  also  the  return  of  the 
remnant  of  the  Jews  (Isa.  x.  20,  21.),  and  of  the  final  peace 
of  his  kingdom.  (Isa.  ix.  6,  7.) 

This  prophecy  of  Micah  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important 
single  propnecy  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  most  compre* 
hensive,  respecting  the  personal  character  of  the  Messiah, 
and  his  successive  manifestation  to  the  world.  It  crowns  the 
whole  chain  of  prophecies  descriptive  of  the  several  limita- 
tions of  the  blessed  seed  of  the  woman  to  the  line  of  Shem,  to 
the  family  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  to  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
and  to  the  royal  house  of  David  here  terminating  in  his  birth 
at  Bethlehem,  ^^  the  city  of  David.*'  It  carefully  aistinguishes 
his  human  nativity  from  his  eternal  generation ;  foretells  the 
rejection  of  the  Israelites  and  Jews  for  a  season ;  their  final 
restoration,  and  the  universal  peace  destined  to  prevail  through- 
out the  earth  in  the  Begentration,  It  forms,  therefore,  the 
basis  of  the  New  Testament,  which  begins  with  his  human 
birth  at  Bethlehem,  the  miraculous  circumstances  of  which 
are  recorded  in  the  introductions  of  Matthew's  and  Luke's 
Gospels ;  his  eternal  generation,  as  the  Oracle  or  Wisdom, 
in  the  sublime  introduction  of  John's  Gospel :  his  prophetic 
character,  and  second  coming,  illustrated  m  the  four  dospeU 
and  Epistles,  ending  with  a  prediction  of  the  speedy  approach 
of  the  latter  in  the  Anoealvpse,  (Rev.  xxii.  20. )» 

y.  The  style  of  Micah  is,  for  the  most  part,  forcible, 
pointed,  and  concise,  sometimes  approaching  the  obscurity 
of  Hosea;  in  many  parts  animated  and  sublime,  and  in 
general  truly  poetical.'  His  tropes  are  very  beautiful,  and 
varied  accoraing  to  the  nature  of  the  subject. 

$  7.   ON  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  PROPHET  NAHUM. 

L  Author  and  cb/e.— 11.  Scope  and  synopsis  of  its  conients^^ 
III.  Observations  on  its  style, 

BBFORB    CHRIST,    720 698. 

I.  Nahum,  the  seventh  of  the  minor  prophets,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Elkosh,  or  Elkosha,  a  village  in  Galilee, 
and  situate  in  the  territory  that  had  been  apportioned^  to  tiie 
tribe  of  Simeon.  There  is  very  great  uncertain  ty  concerning  the 
precise  time  when  he  lived ;  some  making  him  contemporary 
with  Jotham,  others,  with  Manasseh,  and  others,  with  Josiah. 
The  most  probable  opinion  is  that  which  places  him  between 
the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  captivities,  about  the  year  715 
before  tne  Christian  era;  and,  as  the  design  of  this  prophet 
is  to  denounce  ruin  upon  Nineveh  and  Ute  Assyrians,  for 
their  cruel  tyranny  over  the  Israelites,  and  as  the  captivity 
of  the  ten  tribes  took  place  in  the  ninth  year  of  Hoshea  king 
of  Israel  (2  Kings  xvu.  6.  &c.  comparea  with  2  Kings  xviii. 
9 — U.),  it  is  most  likely  that  Nahum  prophesied  against  the 
Assyrians  for  the  comfort  of  the  people  of  God  towards  the 
close  of  Hezekiah's  rei^,  and  not  long  afler  the  subversion 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israd  by  Shalmaneser. 

II.  The  ocoPE  of  this  prophecy  is,  to  denounce  the  certain 
and  imminent  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  particu- 
larly the  inhabitants  of  its  metropolis  Nineveh ;  who,  after  a 
transient  repentance  in  consequence  of  Jonah's  preaching, 
had  relapsed  into  their  former  sins,  which  they  even  aggra- 
vated by  their  wickedness.  With  this  denunciation,  the 
prophet  introduces  consolation  for  his  countrymen,  whom  he 
encourages  to  trust  in  God. 

His  prophecy  is  one  entire  poem,  which,  opening  with  a 
sublime  description  of  the  justice  and  power  of  God  tempered 
by  long[-sufienng  and  goodness  (i.  I  —  8.),  foretells  the 
destruction  of  Sennacherib's  forces,  and  the  subversion  of 
the  Assyrian  empire  (9 — 12.),  together  with  the  deliverance 
of  Hezekiah  and  the  death  of  Sennacherib.  (13—15.)  The 
destruction  of  Nineveh  is  then  predicted,  and  described  with 
singular  minuteness,  (ii.  iii.V  This  prophecy.  Archbishop 
Newcome  observes,  was  hignly  interesting  to  the  Jews,  as 
the  Assyrians  had  often  ravaged  their  country,  and  had 
recently  destroyed  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 

III.  In  boldness,  ardour,  and  sublimity,  Nahnm  is  superior 
to  all  the  minor  prophets.  His  language  is  pure ;  and  the 
exordium  of  his  propnecy,  which  forms  a  regular  and  perfect 
poem,  is  not  merely  magnificent,  it  is  truly  majestic.  The 
preparation  for  the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  its  downfoll  and  desolation,  are  expressed  in  the  most 

1  Dr.  Halea's  Anslyms  of  Chronology,  voL  it.  book  i.  pp.  462,  468. 

«  Lowth'8  Lecture!,  vol.  li.  p.  96. 

>  The  best  cominentary,  perhaps,  on  this  prophet,  is  the  ninth  of  Bishop 
Newton's  Dissertaaons  (vol.  i.  pp.  141—156.);  in  which  he  has  ably  iUas- 
tnted  the  predictions  of  Nahum  and  other  prophets  who  foretold  the  de- 
struction  of  Nineveh. 
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▼tyid  colours  and  with  images  that  are  tnUy  pathetic  and 
Bublime.1 

$   8.   ON  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  PROPHET  ZEPHAICIAH. 

L  Author  and  (/ale.— II.  Scope  and  analytU  «/*  thit  bo9h. 
BSFoai  CHRIST,  640^609. 

I.  This  prophet,  who  was  *^  the  son  of  Cushi,  the  son  of 
Gedaliah,  tne  son  of  Amariab,  the  son  of  Hizkiah'^  (\.  I.), 
is  supposed  to  have  been  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon ;  but,  thougli 
he  has  mentioned  his  ancestors  for  no  less  than  four  genera- 
tions, nothing  certain  can  be  inferred  from  thence,  as  to  the 
family  to  which  he  belonged.  We  learn,  however,  from  his 
prophecy,  that  he  delivered  his  j)rediction8  in  the  reigrn  of 
Josiah ;  consequently  he  prophesied  about  the  time  that  Jere- 
miah entered  on  his  prophetic  office,  and  in  method  and  sub- 
ject he  greatly  resembles  him. 

On  this  account  Zephaniah  has  been  considered  as  the  ab- 
breviator  of  Jeremiah  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  he  prophesied 
before  Jeremiah,  because  the  latter  (Jer.  ii.  5. 20.  22.1  seems 
to  speak  of  those  abuses  as  partially  removed,  which  the 
former  (Zeph.  i.  4,  5.  9.)  describes  as  existing  in  the  most 
flagitious  extent  From  his  account  of  the  disorders  prevail- 
ing in  Judah,  it  is  probable  that  he  discharged  the  prophetic 
omce  before  the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah ;  that  is,  before 
this  prince  had  reformed  the  abuses  and  corruptions  of  his 
dominions.  The  style  of  Zephaniah  is  poetical,  though  it  is 
not  characterized  by  any  striking  or  uncommon  beauties. 

n.  In  conseq^uence  of  the  idolatry  and  other  iniquities  pre- 
vailing in  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  whose  inhabitants  had  dis- 
regarded the  denunciations  and  admonitions  of  former  pro- 
phets, Zephaniah  was  commissioned  to  proclaim  the  enormity 
of  their  wickedness,  and  to  denounce  the  imminent  desola- 
tion that  awaited  them;  to  excite  tliem  to  repentance,  to  fore- 
tell the  destruction  of  their  enemies,  and  to  comfort  the  pious 
Jews  with  promises  of  future  blessings. 

His  prophecy,  which  consists  of  three  chapters,  may  be 
divided  into  four  sections ;  viz. 

Sect.  1.  A  denunciation  against  Judah  for  their  idolatry,  (i.) 

Sect.  2.  Repentance  the  only  means  to  avert  the  divine  ven- 
geance. (iL  I — 3.) 

Sect.  3.  Prophecies  against  the  Philistines  (ii.  4 — 7.),  Moab- 
ites,  and  Ammonites  (8 — 11.),  Ethiopia  (12.),  and  Nine- 
veh. (13—15.) 

Sect.  4.  The  captivity  of  the  Jews  by  the  Babylonians  fore- 
told (iiL  I — 7.),  together  with  their  future  restoration  and 
the  ultimate  prosperous  state  of  the  church.  (8^20.) 


SECTION  in. 

'>ll  THE  PROPHETS  WHO  FLOURISHED  NEAR  TO  AND  DURUTO  THE 
SASYLONIAN  CAPTIVITY. 

%    1.  OV  THS  BOOK  or  THE  PROPBIT  JBRSXIAH. 

L  Avihor  and  date. — II.  Occanon  of  hit  propheciet, — Differ' 
ent  coUeetiont  of  them, — HI.  SynopHt  of  their  content*, — 
IV.  Propheciet  concerning  the  Mettiah, — V.  Obtervationt 
on  their  ttyle, 

BXFORB  CHRIST,  628 — 686. 

1.  The  prophet  Jeremiah  was  of  the  sacerdotal  race,  being 
(as  he  himself  records)  one  of  the  priests  that  dwelt  at  Ana- 
thoth  (i.  1.)  in  the  land  of  Benjamin,  a  city  appropriated  out 
of  that  tribe  to  the  use  of  the  priests,  the  sons  otAaron  (Josh, 
xzi.  18.),  and  situate,  as  we  learn  from  Jerome,  about  three 
Roman  miles  north  of  Jerusalem.'  Some  critics  have  con* 
jectured  that  his  father  was  the  same  Hilkiah,  the  high- 
priest,  who  found  the  book  of  the  law  in  the  temple,  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxii.  8.) : 
but  for  this  opinion  there  is  no  better  ground  than  that  he 
bore  the  same  name,  which  was  of  frequent  occurrence  among 
the  Jews ;  for,  if  Hilkiah  had  really  been  the  high-priest,  he 
would  doubjtless  have  been  distinguished  by  that  title,  and 
would  not  have  been  placed  on  a  level  with  priests  of  an  or- 
dinary and  inferior  class.  Jeremiah  appears  to  have  been 
very  young  when  he  was  called  to  the  exercise  of  the  pro- 
phetical office,  from  which  he  modestly  endeavoured  to  ex- 
cuse himself,  by  pleading  his  youth  and  incapacity;  but 
being  overruled  by  the  divine  authority,  he  set  himself  to 

•  Lowth's  Lactores^  vol  iL  p.  SQ. 

•  Hleroq/ini  Coaun.  In  Jer.  cc.  1.  zL  sad  zzzL  Eussbli  Onomsst  vsee. 


discharge  the  duties  of  his  function  with  unremitting  dili 
gence  and  fidelity  during  a  course  of  at  least  forty*two  years 
reckoned  from  the  thirteenth  year  of  Josiah*s  reign.  In  the 
course  of  his  ministry  he  met  with  great  difficulties  and  oppo- 
sition from  his  countrymen  of  all  oegrees,  whose  persecution 
and  ill  usage  sometimes  wrought  so  far  upon  his  mind,  a&  to 
draw  from  him  expressions,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul, 
which  many  have  thought  difficult  to  reconcile  with  his  reli- 
gious principles ;  but  which,  when  duly  weighed,  may  be 
found  to  demand  our  pity  rather  than  censure.  He  was,  in 
truth,  a  man  of  unblemished  piety  and  conscientious  inlegriiv  : 
a  warm  lover  of  his  country,  wnose  miseries  he  patheticaUy 
deplores ;  and  so  affectionately  attached  to  his  countrymen, 
notwithstanding  their  injurious  treatment  of  him,  that  he 
chose  rather  to  abide  with  them,  and  undergo  all  hardships 
in  their  company,  than  separately  to  enjoy  a  state  of  ease  and 
plenty,  whicn  the  favour  of  the  kinff  of  Babylon  would  have 
secured  to  him.  At  length,  after  Uie  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, having  followed  the  remnant  of  the  Jews  into  Egypt, 
whither  they  had  resolved  to  retire,  though  contrary  to  bis 
advice,  upon  the  murder  of  Gredaliah,  whom  the  Ohaldaeans 
had  left  governor  in  Judsni,  he  there  continued  warmly  to 
remonstrate  against  their  idolatrous  practices,  foretelling  the 
consequences  that  would  inevitably  follow.  But  his  freedom 
and  zeal  are  said  to  have  cost  him  his  life ;  for  there  is  a 
tradition,  that  the  Jews  at  Tahpanhes  were  so  offended  at  his 
faithful  remonstrances,  that  they  stoned  him  to  death,  which 
account  of  the  manner  of  his  decease,  though  not  absolutely 
certain,  is  at  least  very  likely  to  be  true,  consSering  the  temper 
and  disposition  of  the  parties  concerned.  Their  wickedness, 
however,  did  not  long  pass  without  its  reward ;  for,  in  a  few 
yeare  after,  they  were  miserably  destroyed  by  the  Babylo- 
nian armies  which  invaded  Egypt,  according  to  the  prophet's 
prediction,  (xliv.  27,  28.V  Some  Jewish  writers,  however, 
affirm  that  he  returned  to  Judiea,  while  others  say  that  he  went 
to  Babylon,  and  died  there ;  and  a  third  class  are  of  opinion 
that  he  died  in  Egypt,  far  advanced  in  years,  and  broken  by 
the  calamities  which  had  happened  both  to  himself  and  his 
country.  This  prophet's  writings  are  all  in  Hebrew,  except 
the  eleventh  verse  of  the  tenth  chapter,  which  is  Chaldee. 
His  predictions  concerning  the  seventy  yeare  of  the  captivity 
were  known  to  and  read  by  the  prophet  Daniel,  fix.  I.) 

II.  The  idolatrous  apostasy  and  other  criminal  enonnities 
of  the  people  of  Judah,  and  the  severe  judgmenU  which  God 
was  preparing  to  inflict  upon  them,  thouorh  not  without  a  dis- 
tant prospect  of  future  restoration  and  deliverance,  form  the 
principal  subjects  of  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah ;  except  tlie 
forty-fifth  chapter,  which  relates  pereonally  to  Baruch,  and 
the  six  following  chapters^  whicn  respect  the  fortunes  of 
some  particular  heathen  nations.^ 

It  is  evident,  from  various  passages  of  this  book,  that  there 
were  four  distinct  collections  of  Jeremiah's  prophecies.  The 
first  was  that  mentioned  in  chap,  xxxvi.  3.  and  made  by 
divine  command  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim. 
In  this  collection  were  contained  all  the  predictions  which  he 
had  delivered  and  published,  to  that  time,  as  well  against 
other  nations  as  against  the  Jews :  the  prophecies  against 
the  Gentiles  are,  in  our  Bibles,  placed  by  themselves  at  the 
end  of  the  book,  as  being  in  some  measure  unconnected  with 
those  denounced  against  the  Jews ;  but  in  the  present  copies 
of  the  Septuagint,  they  follow  immediately  after  the  thir- 
teenth verse  of  the  twenty-fifth  chapter.^  This  firti  collec- 
tion comprised  chaptera  i. — ^xx.  xxv.  xxvi.  xxxv.  xxxvi.  xlv. 
— Ii.  inclusive. 

The  iteond  collection  is  that  mentioned  in  chap.  xxx.  3., 
and  contained  chapters  xxvii.— xxxi.  inclusive :  it  was  made 
in  the  reign  of  Zeaekiah,  and,  as  may  be  inferred  from  xxviii 
1.,  after  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah. 

The  third  collection  was  made  soon  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  as  is  plainly  indicated  by  the  prophet  himself 
in  the  general  preface  to  his  book,  where  he  says  that  the 
word  of  Jehovah  came  to  him  '^  in  the  days  of  Josiah  the  son 
of  Amon  king  of  Judah,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign ; 
and  came  in  the  days  of  Jehoiakim  the  son  of  Josiah  king  of 
Judah,  until  the  completion  of  the  eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah 
the  son  of  Josiah  king  of-  Judah,  uniU  the  carrying  away  of 
Jerueakm  into  captivity  m  the  ffth  fncnth.^  (i.  1^^.)  Con- 
sequently, this  third  collection  included  chaptera  xxi.— -xxiv 
xzxii. — ^xxxiv.  and  xxxvii.— xxxix. 

>  Dr.  Blarney '8  TranslatioD  of  Jeremiah,  pp.  221,  222.  2d  edit 

*  IMd.  p.  222: 

•  Oarptor  has  written  an  elaborate  diaqat  Aion  on  the  imrlatioaa  betwee« 
the  Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint,  in  the  order  of  Jeremiah's  pvopbecies ; 
and  has  fiven  a  table  illustraUng  those  Tariations.  See  liis  Introd.  ad  Ubroa 
BibUcoa  Yet  Tast  pars  ilL  cTuL  f  4.  pp.  14i-188. 
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Tttefinuih  collection,  containing  chapters  xl.— xliy.  inoln- 
MTPf  piopents  us  with  an  account  of  Jeremiah  himself,  and 
of  the  other  Jews  who  were  left  in  Judea  by  the  command 
of  Nebuehadnenar.  The  fifty-second  chapter  was  probably 
added  by  Exra>  as  a  preface  to  the  book  of  Lamentations. 
It  is  chiefly  taken  out  of  the  latter  part  of  the  second  book  of 
Kings,  with  additions,  which  Ezra  might  supply  out  of  the 
inspired  records,  and  forms  a  very  useful  appendage  to  the 
prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  as  it  illustrates  their  fulfilment  in  the 
aestruction  of  the  kingdom,  city,  and  temple,  which  are  the 
subject  of  the  Lamentations. 

III.  From  the  preceding  statements  it  is  obvious  that  the 
prophecies  of  Jeremiah  are  not  arranged  in  the  chronological 
order  in  which  they  were  originally  delivered ;  the  cause  of 
their  transposition  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain. 

Professor  Dahler  of  Strasbourg,  in  his  French  version  of 
this  prophet,  divides  the  book  into  fifty-five  sections,  which 
he  disposes  in  the  following  manner ;  viz. 

1.  JHaeownea  publuhed  during  the  Jieign  of  Josiah. 


Chapter          Year  of  Reign, 
f.  1— 1§.    -         -              13. 

Chapfcr. 

Year  of  Reign. 

lii.  6.— iv.  4.     . 

after  la 

jT.  ▼.  vl.  XXX.    •      after  18. 

xvM  19-27.     . 

after la 

il.  1.-111.5.       .      afteria 

xlvli.  1—7. 

•      uncertain 

2.  DUoourses  published  during  the  Beign  of  Jehoiakim. 

Chapter          Year  of  Reign. 

Chapter. 

Year  of  Reign. 

vil.— ix.  25.        -       1  or  2. 

XX.  14.-ia 

xxvL  I— IM.        .       1  or  2. 

xxlii.  9-40. 

nneertabi. 

xlvi.  2-12.       .       3  or  4. 

XXXV.  1-19. 

-       4  or  5. 

X  1—16.                    4. 

XXV.  1—33. 

4  or  5. 

jdv.  1.— ▼.21.    -       4. 

xxxvi.  1—32. 

.       6. 

xtl  1.— zviL  18.-       uncertain. 

xlv.  1-5. 

6. 

xWii.  1—23.       -       uncertain. 

xii.  14—17. 

7  or  a 

jdjL  1.— XX.  13.  •       tincertain. 

X.17— 25. 

11. 

3.  Discourses  published  during  the  Reign  of  Jeeoniah, 

Chap.  xili.  1—27. 

4.  Discourses  published  during  the  Reign  of  Zedekiah, 

Chapter        Year  of  Reign. 

Chapter 

Year  of  Reign. 

xxii.  l.-xiiii.  8.       1. 

xxxlv.  1-7. 

10. 

xi.  1-17.           .       1. 

xxxvii,  1—10. 

10. 

xL  la— xii.  13.  -        1. 

xxjlv.  8-22. 

10. 

xxiT.  1-10.       -       1. 

xxxvii.  11—21 

10. 

xxix.  1— 32.               lor  2. 

xxxvlil.  1-28. 

10. 

xxTii.  l.-xxvlii.  17.  4. 

xxxix.  16— la 

10. 

xlix.34— 39.      .    •   4. 

xxxii.  1—44. 

10. 

U.  89-64.                  4. 

xxxili.  1-26. 

11. 

xxi.  1—14.         -       9. 

xxxix.  I-IO. 

11. 

5.  History  of  Jeremiah^  and  Discourses  addressed  by  him  to 
the  Jews  who  were  left  in  Palestine  after  the  Capture  of 
Jerusalem, 

Chapter     Year  after  Jer.  taken.    I     Chapter     YearafterJer.  taken, 
xxxix.  11    14.       •       1.  xlii.  1.— xliii.  7.  .    J. 

xL  I.— xU.  la       -       1.  I XXX.  1.  xxxi.  40.        -    1. 

6.  Discourses  addressed  to  the  Jews  in  Egypt, 

Chapter.  Year  after  Jer.  taken, 

xliii.  8— 13.  ...  1 

xlii.  1-30.  .  r  •  .     17  or  la 

xhrL  13— 2a  •  •  uncertain. 

7.  Discourses  of  uncertain  Date  concerning  foreign  Nations, 

xlvi.  1.— xllx.  1—6.  concerning  the  Ammonites, 

xlviii.  1—47. ....  Moab. 

xlix.7— 22.  .  -  -  Edom. 

xlix.  23—27. ....  Damascus. 

1.  1.— It.  58-64.  .  .  •  Babylon. 

8.  Jin  Historical  Appendix^  chap.  lii.  1 — 34. 

A  somewhat  different  arrangement,  and  more  simple  than 
the  preceding,  was  proposed  by  the  ReV.  Dr.  Blayney  in  his 
version  of  the  writings  of  Jeremiah ;  who  has  endeavoured, 
with  great  judgment,  to  restore  their  proper  order  by  trans- 
posing the  chapters  wherever  it  appeared  to  be  necessary. 
According  to  his  arrangement,  the  predictions  of  Jeremiah 
are  to  be  placed  in  the  following  order ;  viz. 

1.  The  Prapheeies  delivered  in  the  Reign  of  Joeiah^  contain- 
ing chapters  i.— 3di.  inclusive. 

3.  The  Prophecies  delivered  in  the  Reign  of  JehoiaJdm^  com- 
prising chapters  xiii.-rxx.  xxii.  zxiii.  xzxv.  xxxvi.  xlv. — 
xlviii.  and  xlix.  1—33. 

3.  The  Prophecies  delivered  in  the  Reign  of  Zedekiah^  includ- 
ing chapters  xxi.  xxiv.  xxvii. — xxxiv.  xxxvii. — xxxix.  xlix. 
34—39.  and  1.  li. 

4.  The  Prophecies deliveredunder  the  Government  ofGedaliah, 
from  the  takme  of  Jerusalem  to  the  retreat  of  the  people  into 
£gypt,  and  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  delivered  to  the 
Jews  in  tiiat  country;  comprehending  chapters  xl. — ^xliv. 
inclusive. 

As  this  arrangement  throws  much  light  upon  the  predic- 
tions of  Jeremiah,  it  has  been  adoptM  in  the  following 

■  Cnrpzov  ascribes  it  to  Barucb,  or  some  other  inspired  pan.  Introd. 
pars  111.  p.  152. 
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sypopsis,  which  accordingly  consists  of  four  parts,  and 
thirty-one  prophetic  discourses  :— 

The  iMTRODucnoN  to  the  book  contains  its  titie  (i.  1—3.), 
the  call  of  Jeremiah  to  the  prophetical  office,  and  the  com- 
mission siven  him  by  God  (4^.10.) ;  the  purport  of  which  is 
explained  by  two  symbolical  images  or  visions,  that  of  an 
almond  tree  (11.)  indicating  the  nearness,  and  the  vision  of 
a  seething-pot  typifying  the  severity,  of  the  divine  judgments. 
The  &ce  ot  the  pot  bemff  turned  from  the  north  denoted  titat 
they  were  to  be  inflicted  oy  the  Babylonians  and  Chaldaeans, 
whose  empire  lay  to  the  north  of  Judaea,  and  poured  forth  its 
multitudes  like  a  thick  vapour  to  overspread  the  land. 

Part  I.  comprises  such  Prophecies  as  were  delivered  in  the 
Reign  ofJosiah,  (ch.  ii. — ^xii.) 

DiscovasB  1.  God,  by  his  prophet,  professes  to  retain  the  asme 
kindness  and  favourable  disposition  for  the  Jews  (ii.  1 — 8.), 
with  whom  he  expostulates  on  account  of  their  ungrateful 
returns  for  his  past  goodness  (4 — 13.),  and  shows  that  it  was 
their  own  extreme  and  unparalleled  wickedness  and  disloyalty 
which  had  already  subjected,  and  would  still  expose  them  to 
calamities  and  misery.  (14 — 30.)  This  discourse  concludes 
with  a  pathetic  address,  exhorting  the  Jews  to  return  to  God, 
with  an  implied  promise  of  acceptance,  and  lamenting  the 
necessity  under  which  he  was,  tlurough  their  continued  ob- 
stinacy, of  giving  them  further  marks  of  his  displeasure.  (31 
— 37.  iii.  1 — 5.)  Dr.  Blayney  (to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
this  analysis  of  Jeremiah's  writings)  thinks  that  this  prophecy 
was  delivered  soon  after  the  commencement  of  Jeremiah's 
prophetic  commission. 

DiscouRsi  2.  consists  of  two  parts.  Theirs/  part  contains  a 
complaint  against  Judah  for  having  exceeded  the  guilt  of  her 
sister  Israel,  whom  God  had  already  cast  off  for  her  idolatrous 
apostasy,  (iii.  6 — 12.)  The  charge  of  Judah  with  hypocrisy 
in  the  tenth  verse  points  out  the  date  of  this  prophetic  dis- 
course to  have  been  some  time  after  the  eighteenth  year  of 
Joslah's  reign,  when  the  people,  under  the  influence  of  their 
good  king,  were  professedly  engaged  in  measures  of  reforma- 
tion, which,  however,  are  here  declared  to  have  been  insin- 
cere. The  prophet  is  then  commissioned  to  announce  to 
Israel  the  promise  of  pardon  upon  her  repentance,  and  the 
hope  of  a  glorious  restoration  in  afler-times,  which  are  plainly 
indicated  to  be  the  times  of  the  Gospel,  when  the  Gentiles 
themselves  were  to  become  a  part  of  the  church.  (12 — ^21.) 
The  children  of  Israel,  confessing  and  bewailing  their  sins, 
have  the  same  comfortable  assurances,  as  before,  repeated  to 
them.  (22 — ^26.  iv.  1,  2.)  In  the  second  part,  which  is  pre- 
&ced  with  an  address  to  the  people  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem, 
exhorting  them  to  prevent  the  divine  judgments  by  a  timely 
repentance  (iv.  3 — 5.),  the  Babylonian  invasion  is  clearly  and 
fully  predicted,  with  all  its  attendant  miseries ;  and  the  uni 
verml  and  incorrigible  deprarity  of  the  people  is  represented 
at  large,  and  stated  to  be  the  jostiy  provoking  cause  of  the 
national  ruin.  (iv.  6—31.  v.  vi.) 

DiscocasB  3.  Although  the  date  of  this  prophecy  is  not  pre- 
cisely marked.  Dr.  Blayney  thinks  it  probable  that  it  was  de- 
livered shortly  after  the  preceding,  and,  it  should  seem,  on  the 
following  occasion.  Besides  the  prophets  who  were  com- 
missioned to  announce  the  approaching  calamities  of  Judah 
and  Jerusalem,  there  were  others  who  took  upon  themselves 
to  flatter  the  people  with  opposite  predictions.  They  taught 
them  to  regard  such  threats  as  groundless;  since  God  (they 
said)  would  have  too  much  regard  for  tus  own  honour  to  suf- 
fer his  temple  to  be  profaned,  and  the  seat  of  his  holiness  to 
be  given  up  into  the  hands  of  strangers.  In  the  former  part  of 
this  discourse,  therefore,  Jeremiah  is  commanded  openly  to  re- 
prove the  ftlaehood  of  those  assertions,  and  to  show,  by  an  ex- 
ample in  point,  that  the  sanctity  of  the  place  would  t^oid  no 
security  to  the.  guilty ;  but  that  God  would  assuredly  do  by  his 
house  at  Jerusalem',  what  he  had  done  unto  Shiloh,  and  would 
cast  the  people  of  Judah  out  of  his  sight,  as  he  had  already 
cast  ofS  the  people  of  Israel  for  their  wickedness.  (viL  1 — 16.) 
God  justifies  the  severity  of  his  proceedings  by  a  representa- 
tion of  the  people's  impiety  and  idobtry.  (17 — 20.)  The  pro-  - 
phet  declares  that  their  sacrifices  would  be  unacceptable,  while 
they  continued  deaf  to  the  calls  of  (jod's  messengers  (21— 
28.) ;  he  further  specifies  the  gross  idolatries  with  which  they 
were  defiled,  and  pronomioes  a  heavy  sentence  of  divine  ven- 
geance both  on  the  dead  and  on  the  living.  (29—84.  viiL 
1 — 3.)  In  the  latter  part  of  this  discourse,  the  prophet,  at 
first,  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  reproves  the  Jews,  who  vainly 
thought  that  He  would  save  them  because  they  had  his  law 
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amcmg  them,  though  they  kept  not  that  law.  (viii.  4 — 17.) 
Next,  in  his  own  person,  Jeremiah  gives  vent  to  his  lamenta- 
tions at  the  foresight  of  the  calamities  which  the  Chaldeans 
would  inflict  upon  the  Jews  (1^ — ^^'  ^•)  «  <^<^  earnestly  dis- 
suades his  countrymen  from  idolatry  (x.  1—18.),  setting  forth 
the  vanity  of  idols  in  comparison  with  the  true  God.  Jeru- 
salem is  then  introduced,  as  lamenting  the  completion  of  her 
ruin,  and  humbly  supplicating  the  divine  mercy.  (19—25.) 
In  perusing  this  part  of  the  prophet's  discourse,  the  difference 
of  speakers  must  be  attended  to ;  the  transition  fixun  one  to 
another  being  very  quick  and  sudden,  but  full  of  animation 
and  energy. 
BiscouBSE  4.  was  probably  delivered  towards  the  -dose  of  Jo- 
siah's  reign ;'  when  the  people,  having  forgotten  the  solemn 
covenant-engagements  which  they  had  made  in  the  18th  year 
of  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxii.  8.  xxiii.  3.)  axe  supposed  to  have  re- 
lapsed into  their  former  disregard  and  neglect  of  the  divine 
law.  The  prophet  was,  therefore,  sent  to  recall  them  to  their 
duty,  by  proclaiming  anew  the  terms  of  the  coveiuuit,  and 
rebuking  them  sharply  for  their  hereditary  disobedience,  (xi. 
1 — 8.)  He  denounces  severe  judgments  against  the  people  of 
Judah  and  Jerusalem  for  their  idolatrous  apostasy.  (9 — 17.) 
Being  informed,  by  divine  revelation,  of  the  conspiracy  of  the 
men  of  Anathoth  against  his  life,  he  prays  against  them,  and 
is  authorized  to  foretell  their  utter  destruction  (18 — 23.)  ;  and, 
emboldened  by  the  success  of  his  prayers,  he  expostulates  with 
God  concerning  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  (xii.  1—6.), 
who  answers  the  prophet's  expostulation  (7 — 13.),  and  pro- 
mises the  future  restoration  of  his  people,  with  a  retaliation  in 
kind  upon  their  heathen  neighbours  who  had  oppressed  them : 
but  with  this  reservation,  that  such  of  them  as  would  embrace 
the  worship  of  the  true  God,  would  be  received  and  incorpo- 
rated into  his  church,  while  the  unbelieving  part  would  utterly 
perish.  (14—17.) 

Part  II.  contains  the  Prophedet  delivered  in  the  reign  ofJeho- 
iakim. 

Discourse  1.  comprises  a  single  and  distinct  prophecy ;  which, 
under  two  symbols,  a  linen  girdle  left  to  rot,  and  the  breaking 
of  bottles  (that  is,  skins)  filled  with  wine,  foretells  the  utter 
destruction  that  was  destined  to  fall  on  the  whole  Jewish  na- 
tion, (xiii.  1 — 14.)  An  exhortation  to  humiliation  and  repent- 
ance ia  subjoined  (v.  15—21.) ;  and  their  incorrigible  wick- 
edness and  profligacy  are  assigned  as  the  cause  of  all  the  evils 
that  imminently  awaited  them.  (22 — ^27.)  The  particular 
mention  of  the  downfall  of  the  king  and  queen  in  the  18th 
verse,  Dr.  Biayney  thinks,  will  justify  the  opinion  which  as- 
cribes this  prophecy  to  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Jehoiakim,  whose  fete,  with  that  of  his  queen,  is  in  like  man- 
ner noticed  together  in  ch.  xxii.  18. 

DiscouasB  2.  was,  in  all  probability,  delivered  shortiy  after  the 
preceding.  It  predicte  a  severe  femine,  to  punish  the  Jews  for 
their  sins,  but  which  does  not  bring  them  to  repentance  (xiv. 
1 — 22.)  ;  and  announces  God's  peremptory  decree  to  destroy 
Judah,  unless  they  should  speedily  repent,  (xv.  1 — 9.)  The 
prophet,  complaining  that  he  is  become  an  object  of  hatred  by 
reason  of  his  office,  receives  an  assurance  of  divine  protection, 
on  condition  of  obedience  and  fidelity  on  his  part  (10 — 21.) 

DisGOCRss  3.  foretells  Uie  utter  ruin  of  the  Jews,  in  the  type  of 
the  prophet  being  forbidden  to  marry  and  to  feast  (xvi  1 — 13.) ; 
and  immediately  afterwards  announces  their  future  restoration 
(14, 15.),  as  well  as  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  (16 — ^21.^  ; 
accompanied  with  a  severe  reproof  of  the  Jews  for  their  attacn- 
ment  to  idolatry  (the  DsOal  consequences  of  which  are  announc- 
ed), and  also  for  their  too  great  reliance  on  human  aid.  (xvii. 
1—18.) 

DiscouasB  4.  is  taken  up  with  a  distinct  prophecy  relative  to  the 
strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath-day  (xvii.  19 — 27.),  which 
Jeremiah  was  commanded  to  proclaim  alou<]^  in  all  tne  gates 
of  Jerusalem,  as  a  matter  that  concerned  the  conduct  of  each 
individual,  and  the  general  happiness  of  the  whole  nation.. 

DiscouasK  5.  shows,  under  the  type  of  a  potter,  God's  abeolute 
authority  over  nations  and  kingdoms,  to  alter  and  regulate 
their  condition  at  his  own  discretion,  (xviii.  1 — 10.)  The 
prophet  is  then  directed  to  exhort  the  Jews  to  avert  their  im- 
pending dangers  by  repentance  and  amendment,  and,  on  their 
refusal,  to  foretell  their  destruction.  (11—17.)  The  Jews 
conspiring  against  him,  Jeremiah  implores  judgment  against 
them.  (18—23.) 

t  Mr.  Reeves  and  other  coounentatori  refer  it  to  the  commenceuieiit  of 
Jeheisklm's  reign,  and  coDsequentl7  after  the  death  of  Josiah. 


DiscouRsx  6.  Under  the  type  of  breaking  a  potter^s  vessel,  is 
foretold  the  similar  ruin  and  desolation  of  the  kingdom  of  Ju- 
dah and  the  city  of  Jerusalem  for  their  sins  (xix.) ;  and  a 
severe  judgment  is  denounced  against  Pashur  for  apprehending 
and  punishing  Jeremiah  (xx.  1—6.),  who  complains  of  the 
persecutions  he  met  with.  (7 — 18.) 

DiscouRSK  7.  is  supposed  to  have  been  delivered  immediately 
alter  the  preceding,  and  in  the  precincts  of  the  temple,  whence 
the  prophet  is  commanded  to  **  go  down  to  the  house  of  the 
king  of  Judah."  It  commences  with  an  address  to  the  king, 
his  servante,  and  people,  recommending  an  inviolable  adhe- 
rence to  right  and  justice  as  the  only  means  of  establishing  the 
throne,  and  preventing  the  ruin  of  both  prince  and  people. 
(xxiL  1 — 9.)  The  captivity  of  Shallum  is  declared  to  be  irre- 
versible. (10 — 12.)  Jehoiakim  is  severely  reproved  for  his 
tyraimical  expressions,  and  his  miserable  end  is  foretold.  (13 
— 19.)  His  family  is  threatened  with  a  continuance  of  simi- 
lar calamities ;  the  fall  and  captivity  of  his  son  Jeconiah  are 
expliciUy  set  forth,  together  with  the  perpetual  exclusion  of 
his  posterity  from  the  throne.  (20 — 30.)  The  prophecy  con- 
cludes with  consolatory  promises  of  future  blessings,  of  the 
return  uf  the  people  from  captivity,  and  of  happier  times  under 
better  governors ;  of  the  glorious  esteblishment  of  Messiah's 
kingdom ;  and  of  the  subsequent  final  restoration  of  all  the 
dispersed  Israelites  to  their  own  land,  (xxiii.  1 — 8.) 

DiscocRss  8.  denounces  the  divine  judgments  against  false  pro- 
phets, and  mockers  of  true  prophets,  (xxiii.  9 — 40.) 

Disco  DRSB  9.  predicte  their  subjugation,  together  with  that  of 
the  neighbouring  nations,  to  the  king  of  Babylon  for  seven^ 
years  (xxv.  1 — 1 1.),  at  the  expiration  of  which  Babylon  was  to 
be  destroyed  (12—14.)  ;  and  the  destruction  of  Judah  and 
several  oUier  countries  (including  Babylon  herself,  here  called 
Sheshach),  is  prefigured  by  the  prophet's  drinking  a  cup  of 
wine.  (16—38.) 

Discourse  10.  Jeremiah  being  directed  to  foretell  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  temple  and  city  of  Jerusalem,  without  a  speedy 
repentance  and  reformation  (xxvi.  1 — flO>^^  apprehended  and 
accused  before  the  council  of  a  capital  ofience,  but  is  acquitted, 
his  advocate  urging  the  precedent  of  Midah  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah.  (7 — 19.)  The  sacred  writer  then  observes,  in  his 
own'  person,  that  notwithstanding  the  precedent  of  Micah, 
there  had  been  a  later  precedent  in  the  present  reign,  which 
might  have  operated  very  unfavourably  to  the  cause  of  Jere- 
miah, but  for  the  powerful  influence  and  authority  exercised 
in  his  behalf  by  Ahikam,  the  son  of  Shaphan.  (20 — 24.) 

Discourse  11.  The  Jews'  disobedience  to  God  is  condemned  by 
comparison  with  the  obedience  of  the  Rechabites  to  the  com- 
mands of  Jonadab  their  father,  who  had  prescribed  to  them  a 
certain  rule  of  life.  A  blessing  is  promised  to  the  Rechabites 
for  their  dutiful  behaviour,  (xxxv.) 

Discourse  12.  By  divine  appointment  Jeremiah  causes  Baruch 
to  write  all  his  former  prophecies  in  a  roll,  and  to  read  them 
to  the  people  on  a  feat-day.  (xxxvi.  1 — 10.)  The  princes 
being  informed  of  it,  send  for  Baruch,  who  reads  the  roll  be- 
fore them.  (11 — 15.)  Filled  with  consternation  at  ite  con- 
tents, they  advise  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  to  hide  themselves 
(16 — 19.) ;  they  acquaint  the  king,  who  sends  for  the  roll, 
and  having  heard  nart  of  ite  contents,  he  cute  it  to  pieces,  and 
bums  it  (20 — 26.)  Jeremiah  is  commanded  to  write  it  anew, 
and  to  denounce  the  judgmente  of  God  against  Jehoiakim 
(27 — 31.)  Baruch  accordingly  writes  a  new  copy  with  addi 
tions  (32.);  but  being  greatly  alarmed  at  the  Uireateninga 
contained  in  those  predictions,  and  being  perhaps  afraid  of 
sharing  in  the  persecutions  of  the  prophet,  God  commissions 
Jeremiah  to  assure  Baruch  that  his  life  should  be  preserved  by 
a  special  providence  amidst  all  the  calamities  denounced  against 
Judah.  (xlv.) 

Discourse  13.  contains  a  series  of  prophecies  against  sevenu 
heathen  nations  (xlvi.  1.),  which  are  supposed  to  have  been 
placed  towards  the  close  of  the  book  of  Jeremiah,  as  being  in 
some  measure  unconnected  with  the  others.  As,  however,  in 
point  of  time,  they  were  evidently  delivered  during  the  reign 
of  Jehoiakim,  they  may  with  great  propriety  be  referred  to  the 
present  section.    In  this  discourse  are  comprised, 

(1.)  A  prophecy  of  the  defeat  of  the  Kgyptlana  that  garrisoned  Carche- 

mish,  by  the  Chaldseans  (xtvi.  9—12.),  and  of  the  entire  couqueot  of 

that  country  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  (13—28.) 
(Zi)  Predicilona  of  the  siibiugation  of  the  land  of  the  l*hiTistmeB,  includ 

ing  Tyre  (xlvii.),  and  aUso  of  the  Moabiies  (xlviii.),  by  the  foreea  of 

Nebuchadnexzar. 
(3-)  Predictions  of  the  cooqueat  of  the  Ammonites  (xlix.  1 — 6.)  by  tha 

same  monarch,  and  likewise  of  the  land  of  Edom  (7—%),  of  Damas 

oils  CS-27.>,  and  of  Kedar.  (»-83.) 
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ON  THE  BOOK  OP  THE  PROPHET  JEREMIAH. 


Part  111.  widmnt  the  Frophedes  delivered  in  the  reign  of 
Zedekiah  King  ofJudah. 

^DiBCornsx  1.  A  prediction  of  the  conquest  of  Elam  or  Persia  by 
the  Chaldsans,  delivered  in  the  beginning  of  Zedekiah's  reign, 
(xlix.  34 — 89.)  On  the  final  subversion  of  the  Babylonish 
monarchy,  Elam  was  restored  (as  promised  in  ver.  39.)  to  its 
former  possessors,  who  had  fought  under  the  banners  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians. 

DiscouBSK  2.  Under  the  type  of  good  and  bad  figs,  God  repre- 
sents to  Jeremiah  the  Afferent  manner  in  which  he  should 
deal  with  the  people  that  were  already  gone  into  captivity,  and 
with  Zedekiah  and  his  subjects  who  were  left  behind  ; — show- 
ing fiivour  and  kindness  to  the  former  in  their  restoration  and 
re-establishment,  but  pursuing  the  latter  with  unrelenting  judg- 
ments to  utter  destruction,  (xxiv.) 

DiscorssK  3.  The  Jews  at  Babylon  are  warned  not  to  believe 
sQch  as  pretended  to  foretell  their  speedy  return  into  their  own 
country  (xxix.  1 — 23.)  ;  and  judgment  is  denounced  against 
Shemaiah  for  writing  against  Jeremiah  to  the  Jews  at  Baby- 
lon (24 — 32.)  Dr.  Blayney  has  remarked  that,  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint  version,  the  fifteenth  verse  of  this  chapter  is  read  im- 
mediately after  verse  SO.,  which  seems  to  be  iu  original  and 
proper  place. 

]>i8coiTR8B  4.  contains  prophecies  of  the  restoration  of  the  Jews 
fiom  Babylon,  but  chiefly  from  their  dispersion  by  the  Romans, 
on  their  general  conversion  to  Christianity  (xxx.)  ;  and  pre- 
dicts their  happy  state  after  that  glorious  event  shall  be  accom- 
plished (xxxi.  1 — 26.),  concluding  with  a  fuller  prophecy 
describing  the  Gospel  state,  as  also  the  state  of  the  Jews  after 
their  conversion.  (27 — 38.)  "  Both  events,"  Dr.  Blayney  re- 
marks, *<  are  frequently  thus  connected  together  in  the  pro- 
phetic writings,  and  perhaps  with  this  design,  that  when  that 
which  was  nearest  at  hand  should  be  accomplished,  it  might 
afford  the  strongest  and  most  satisfactory  kind  of  evidence,  that 
the  latter,  how  remote  soever  its  period,  would  in  like  manner 
be  brought  about  by  the  interposition  of  Providence  in  its  due 
season." 

DiscovBsa  5.  Zedekiah,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  being 
solicited  by  ambassadors  from  the  kings  of  Edom,  Moab,  and 
other  neighbouring  nations,  to  join  them  in  a  confederacy 
against  the  king  of  Babylon,  the  prophet  Jeremiah  is  ordered, 
under  the  type  of  bonds  and  yokes,  to  admonish  them,  espe- 
cially Zedekiah,  quietly  to  submit  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  and 
warns  them  not  to  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  false  prophets 
(xxvii.) ;  and  the  death  of  Hananiah,  who  was  one  of  Uiem, 
is  foretold  within  the  year  (xxviii.  1 — 16.),  who  died  accord- 
ingly abouMwo  months  after.  (17.) 

DiscovRsx  6.  contains  a  prophecy  concerning  the  fall  of  Baby- 
lon, intermixed  and  contrasted  with  predictions  concerning  the 
redemption  of  Israel  and  Judah,  who  were  not,  like  their  prede- 
cessors, to  be  finally  extirpated,  but  to  survive,  and,  upon  their 
repentance  and  conversion,  they  were  to  be  pardoned  and  re- 
stored, n.  li.  1 — 58.)  This  prophecy  against  Babylon  was 
deliverea  in  the  fourth  year  of  Zedekiah's  reign,  and  sent  to 
tlie  Jews  there,  in  order  to  be  read  to  them :  after  which  it  was 
to  be  sunk  in  the  Euphrates,  as  a  type  of  the  perpetual  destruc- 
tion of  Babylon.1 

DiscouBSK  7.  was  probably  delivered  in  the  ninth  year  of  Zede- 
kiah, previously  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  which  commeRced 
in  the  tenth  month  of  that  year.  In  this  prophecy  Jeremiah 
(who  had  been  requested  to  **  inquire  of  the  Lord"  for  his 
countrymen)  foretells  a  severe  siege  and  miserable  captivity, 
and  advises  the  people  to  yield  to  the  Chaldsans  (xxi.  1 — 10.)  ; 
and  the  members  of  the  royal  house  are  warned  to  prevent  tne 
effects  of  God's  indignation  by  doing  justice,  and  not  to  trust 
to  their  stronghold,  which  would  be  of  no  avail  whatever  to 
them  when  God  was  bent  upon  their  destruction.  (11—14.) 

DiscovRsi  8.  consists  of  two  distinct  prophecies.  The  firtt^ 
probably  delivered  towards  the  close  of  the  ninth  year  of  Zede- 
-  kiah's  reign,  announces  to  the  Jewish  monarch  the  capture  and 
burning  of  Jerusalem,  his  own  captivity,  peaceful  death,  and 
honourable  interment  (xxxiv.  1 — ^7.)  The  «econ<f  prophecy, 
which  was  announced  some  time  af)!er,  when  the  Chaldsans 

>  The  liftj-flrst  ehapt(»r  of  Jeremiah  elocas  with  the  foDowin^  sentence : 
— *'  Tktufar  are  the  wcrdM  of  Jeremiah;"  which,  Dr.  Blayney  thinltB,  was 
added  by  the  person  (whoever  it  micht  be)  that  collected  his  propheciei^ 
and  digested  them  in  the  order  in  which  we  now  find  them  in  ine  Hebrew 
Bibles.  This  sentence  does  not  occur  in  the  Septussint  version,  where 
hideed  It  could  not  be  Introduced  at  the  end  of  this  enapter,  because  the 
chapters  are  arranced  differently  in  that  version ;  and  chapter  li.  forms 
only  the  twenty-eignth  of  the  collection.    The  disposition  of  Jeremiah's 

)heeies  is,  apparently,  so  arbitrary,  that  it  Is  not  likely  that  it  was  made 

~  the  prophet's  direction. 
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had  br(Aen  off  the  siege  in  order  to  encounter  the  Egyptian 
army,  severely  reproves  and  threatens  the  Jews  for  their  per- 
fidious violation  of  the  covenant  they  had  newly  made  of  obe- 
dience to  God.  (8 — 22.) 

DiscouRSB  9.  Jeremiah  foretells  the  retreat  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  the  return  of  the  Chaldeans  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
which  should  be  taken  and  burnt  by  the  forces  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, (xxxvii.  I — 10.)  For  this  he  was  put  into  a  dungeon 
(11 — 16.),  from  which  he  was  released,  but  still  kept  a  pri- 
soner, though  the  rigour  of  his  confinement  was  abated. 
(16—21.) 

Discourse  10.  confirms  the  promised  return  of  the  Jews  from 
captivity,  by  Jeremiah  being  commanded  to  buy  a  field, 
(xxxii.) 

DiscovRSK  11.  predicts  the  restoration  of  Israel  and  Judah 
(xxxiiL  1 — ^9.),  and  that  the  land,  whose  desolation  the  Jews 
deplored,  should  again  flourish  with  multitudes  of  men  and  cat- 
tle (10—13.) ;  whence  the  prophet  takes  occasion  to  confirm 
his  former  promise  of  establishing  a  perpetual  kingdom  of 
righteousness  under  the  Messiah.  (14 — 26.)  This  evangeli- 
cal prediction  b,  as  yet,  unfulfilled.  **  The  days,  it  is  evident, 
are  not  yet  arrived,  though  they  will  certainly  come,  for  the 
performance  of  God's  good  promise  concerning  the  restoration 
of  the  house  of  Israel  and  the  house  of  Jnd^  under  Christ 

THKIR  RIOHTKOrSlTESS." 

BiscovRSB  12.  contains  the  last  transaction  in  which  Jeremiah 
was  prophetically  concerned  before  the  taking  of  Jerusalem. 
It  relates  the  imprisonment  of  Jeremiah  in  a  deep  and  miry 
dungeon,  at  tlie  instance  of  the  princes  of  Judah  (xxxviiL 

•  1 — 6.);  his  deliverance  thence  (7 — 13.);  and  the  prophet's 
advice  to  Zedekiah,  who  had  consulted  him  privately,  to  sub* 
mit  himself  to  the  Chaldeans.  (14 — 27.)  The  capture  of  the 
city,  the  flight  of  Zedekiah,  and  the  particulars  of  his  punish- 
ment afler  he  had  been  taken  and  brought  before  the  king  of 
Babylon,  are  then  related  (xxxix.  1 — 10.)  together  with  the 
kind  treatment  of  the  prophet  in  consequence  of  a  special 
charge  from  Nebuchadnezzar.  (11 — 13.)  In  conclusion,  the 
piety  of  Ebedmelech  is  rewarded  with  a  promise  of  personal 
safety  amidst  the  ensuing  public  calamities.  (16—18.) 

Part  IV.  eontaine  a  particular  Jleeount  of  what  paseed  in  the 
Land  of  Judahj  from  the  taking  of  Jerusaletn  to  the  Betreat 
of  the  Jewish  People  into  Egt/pt^  and  the  Prophecies  ofJere» 
miah  eoneeming  them  while  m  thai  Country, 

Discourse  1.  Jeremiah  has  his  choice  either  to  go  to  Babylon, 
or  to  remain  in  Judea  (xl.  1 — 6.),  whither  the  dispersed  Jews 
repaired  to  Gedaliah  the  governor  (7 — 12.)  ;  who  being  trea^ 
cherously  slain  (13 — 16.  xli.  1 — 10.),  the  Jews  left  in  Juda»a 
intend  to  go  down  to  Egypt  (11 — 18.),  firom  which  course  the 
prophet  dissuades  them,  (xlii.) 

Discourse  2.  The  Jews  going  into  Egypt  contrary  to  the  divine 
command  (xliii.  1—7.),  Jeremiah  foretells  to  them  the  conquest 
of  that  kingdom  by  Nebnchadnezzar  (8 — 13.) ;  he  predicts 
destruction  to  all  the  Jews  that  willingly  went  into  Egypt 
(xliv.  1—13.),  whose  obstinate  idolatry  is  related  (14—19.), 
destruction  is  denounced  against  them,  and  the  dethronement 
of  Pharaoh  Hophrah  king  of  Egypt  (by  profiine  authors  ealled 
Apriee)  is  foretold.  (20—30.) 

The  Conclusion  of  Jeremiah^s  prophecy,  containingr  the 
fifly-second  chapter,  was  added  afler  his  time,*  subsequently 
to  the  return  from  captivity,  of  which  it  gives  a  short  account, 
and  forms  a  proper  argument  or  introduction  to  the  Lamenta- 
tions of  Jeremian. 

IV.  Although  the  greater  part  of  Jeremiah's  predictions 
related  to  his  countrymen  the  Jews,  many  of  whom  lived  to 
behold  tiieir  literal  fulfilment,  and  thus  attested  his  prophetic 
mission,  while  several  of  his  predictions  concerned  othei 
nations  (as  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  analysis) ;  yet 
two  or  mree  of  his  prophecies  so  clearly  announce  the  Mes- 
siah, that  it  would  be  a  blamable  omission  were  we  to  pass 
them  unnoticed. 

In  ch.  xxiii.  6, 6.  is  foretold  the  mediatorial  kingdom  of 
the  Messiah,  who  is  called  the  Lord  our  Riohteousnkss. 
On  Utis  passage  Dr.  Hales  has  cited  the  following  remark 
from  die  ancient  Tabbini<»l  book  of  Ikkarim,  which  (he 
observes)  well  expresses  the  reason  of  the  appellation: — 
«^  The  Scripture  calls  the  name  of  the  Mkssuh,  JAOH,  our 
RiOHTsousNcss,  to  intimate  that  he  will  be  a  msdutoriAl 
God,  by  whose  hand  we  shall  obtain  justiJieaHon  from  thk 
Namk  ;  wherefore  it  calls  him  by  the  name  of  thk  Namb 
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(that  is,  tke  ineffable  name  JAOH,  here  put  for  God  bim- 

Aj^in,  in  Jer.  xxxi.  22.  we  have  a  distinct  prediction  of 
the  miraculous  conception  of  Jesus  Christ  ;>  and  in  xxxi.  31 
—^6.  and  xxxiii.  8.  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  atonement,  the 
spiritual  character  of  the  new  covenant,  and  the  inward 
efficacy  of  the  Gospel,  are  most  clearly  and  emphatically 
described.  Compare  Saint  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
ch.  viii.  8—13.  and  x.  16.  e/  seq. 

y.  The  Style  of  Jeremiah,  though  not  deficient  in  elee;ance 
or  sublimity,  is  considered  by  Bishop  Lowth  as  being  interior 
in  both  respects  to  Isaiah.  Jerome,'  after  some  Jewish 
writers,  has  objected  to  the  prophet  a  certain  rusticity  of 
expression,  which  however  it  is  very  difficult  to  trace. 
Though  the  sentiments  of  Jeremiah  are  not  always  the  most 
elevated,  nor  his  periods  uniformly  neat  and  compact  ;^  yet 
his  style  is  in  a  hi^h  degree  beautiful  and  tender,  especially 
when  he  has  occasion  to  excite  the  softer  passions  of  grief 
and  pity,  which  is  frequently  the  case  in  the  eaflier  parts  of 
his  prophecies.^  These  are  chiefly  poetical.  The  middle 
of  his  book  is  almost  entirely  historical,  and  is  written  in  a 
plain  prosaic  style,  suitable  to  historical  narrative.  On  many 
occasions  he  is  very  elegant  and  sublime,  especially  in  xlvi. 
— li.  1—59.  which  are  wholly  poetical,  and  in  which  the 
prophet  approaches  very  near  the  sublimity  of  Isaiah.* 

$  2.   ON  THE  LAMENTATIONS  OF  JEREMIAH. 

I.  wftfMor,  dattf  and  argument  ^/  the  book^^—TL  SynopHt  of 
itt  conlent««— III.  Obtervationa  on  it$  ttyle  and  ttructure. 

I.  That  Jeremiah  was  the  author  of  the  Elegies  or 
Lamentations  which  bear  his  name  is  evident,  not  only  from 
a  very  ancient  and  almost  uninterrupted  tradition,  but  also 
from  the  argument  and  style  of  the  book,  which  correspond 
exactly  with  those  of  his  prophecies.^ 

Josephus,  Jerome,  Junius,  Archbishop  Usher,  Michaelis, 
Dathe,  and  other  eminent  writers,  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  were  the  same  which  are  men- 
tioned in  2  Chron.  xxxv.  25.  as  being  composed  by  the 
prophet  on  the  death  of  the  pious  king  Josian,  and  which 
are  there  said  to  have  been  perpetuated  by  ^*  an  ordinance  in 
Israel.'*  But,  whatever  may  have  become  of  those  Lament- 
ations, it  is  evident  that  these  cannot  possibly  be  the  same ; 
for  their  whole  tenor  plainly  shows,  that  they  were  not  com- 
posed till  after  the  subversion  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 
The  calamities  which  Jeremiah  had  foretold  in  his  prophecies 
are  here  deplored  as  having  actually  taken  place,  viz.  ^e 
impositions  of  the  false  prophete  who  had  seduced  the  people 
by  their  lying  declarations,  the  destruction  of  the  holy  city 
and  temple,  the  overthrow  of  the  state,  and  the  extermination 
of  the  people.  But  though  it  be  allowed  that  the  Lamenta- 
tions were  primarily  intended  as  a  pathetic  description  of 
present  calamities,  yet  it  has  with  great  probability  been 
eoniectured  that,  while  Jeremiah  mourns  tne  desolation  of 
Judah  and  Jerusalem,  he  may  be  considered  as  prophetically 
painting  the  still  greater  miseries  they  were  to  suffer  at  some 
futuie  time ;  and  mis  seems  plainly  indicated  by  his  referring 
to  the  time  when  the  punishment  of  their  iniquity  shall  be 
accomplished,  and  they  shall  no  more  be  carried  mto  captivity. 
(iv.2i;'  ^       ^ 

JI.  This  book,  which  in  our  Bible  is  divided  into  five 
chapters,  consiste  of  five  distinct  elegies ;  viz, 

1  Dr.  Hales'B  Analysis  of  Chronology,  yol.  U.  book  i.  p.  481.  who  cites 
BuztorTs  Lexicon,  voce  nVW  Dr.  H.  thinks  that  Paul  derived  the  decla- 
ration he  has  oiade  concerning  Jesos  Christ,  in  1  Cor.  i.  30.  and  PhU.  U.  9— 
11.,  trom  the  above  cited  passage  of  Jeremiah. 

•  Professor  Dahler  considers  this  simply  as  a  proverbial  ezprea8i<» ;  and 
the  modem  Jews,  and  a  few  Christian  interpreters,  particularly  the  late 
Dr.  Blayney  in  his  translation  of  Jeremiah,  have  denied  the  apphcation  of 
thisprophecy  to  the  Messiah :  but  the  following  remarks  will  show  that  this 
denial  is  not  authorissed.  According  to  the  first  evaogdical  promise  con- 
cerning the  teed  of  the  troman,  followed  this  prediction  of  the  prophet  :— 
The  Lord  hath  created  a  neto  thing  in  the  earth,  a  woman  ehaU  compatt 
a  man.  (Jer.  xxxi.  22.)  That  new  creation  of  a  man  is  therefore  new,  and 
Ibexelbre  a  creation,  because  wrought  fai  a  woman  only,  v^thout  a  man, 
compassing  a  man.  This  interpretation  is  ancient,  literal,  and  clear.  The 
words  import  a  miraculous  conception :  the  ancierJ  Jewe  acknowledged 
this  sense,  and  applied  it  determinately  to  the  Messiah.  This  prophecy  is 
Ulustrated  by  that  of  Isaiah  vU.  14.— 0p.  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  art  Ui.  p. 
171.  ecBL  1715^  folio. 

•  Pref.  ad  Com.  fai  Jerem. 

«  See  the  whole  of  eh.  Ix.  eh.  zlv.  17.  &e.  and  zx.  14— 1& 
■  Lowth's  Lectures,  vol.  U.  pp.  88,  89. 

•  Prof,  Pareau  has  amply  proved  this  point  from  a  general  collation  of 
the  Prophecies  of  Jeremiah  with  select  passages  of  this  book,  in  the  pre* 
liminary  Dissertation  to  his  Latin  version  of  the  Lamentations  (Log.  Bat 
1790. 8vo.),  iUustrated  with  notes. 

«  Bishop  Tomline'8  BlemoDls  of  Christian  Tbeologf  ,  vol  L  pp.  lU^  113. 


Elkst  1.  The  prophet  begins  with  lamenting  tiie  sad  reverse 
of  fortune  which  his  country  had  experienced,  conloMing  at 
the  same  time  that  all  her  miseries  were  the  just  consequences 
of  the  national  wickedness  and  relwUion  against  God.  In  the 
midst  of  his  discourse  he  withdraws  himself  from  view,  and 
introduces  Jerusalem,  to  continue  the  complaint,  and  hmnUy 
to  solicit  the  divine  compassion.  Jahn  is  of  opinion,  that,  in 
this  elegy,  Jeremiah  deplores  the  deportation  of  king  Jehoisp 
chin,  and  ten  thousand  of  the  principal  Jews,  to  Babylon. 
Compare  2  Kings  xxiv.  B—\  7.  and  3  Chron.  xxxvi.  9,  10. 

Elsgt  2.  Jeremiah  gives  a  melancholy  detail  of  the  dire  efiects 
of  the  divine  anger  in  the  subversion  of  the  civil  and  religions 
constitution  of  the  Jews,  and  in  that  extreme  misery  to  which 
every  class  of  individuals  was  reduced.  He  represents  the 
wretchedness  of  his  country  as  unparalleled ;  and  charges  the 
false  prophets  with  having  betrayed  her  into  ruin  by  their 
false  and  flattering  suggestions.  In  this  forlorn  and  desolate 
condition, — the  astonishment  and  by-word  of  all  who  see 
her, — Jerusalem  is  directed  earnestly  to  implore  the  removal 
of  those  heavy  judgments  which  God,  in  the  height  of  his 
displeasure,  had  inflicted  upon  her.— -Jahn  thinks  that  this 
elegy  was  composed  on  the  storming  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Babylonian  army. 

Elbot  3.  The  prophet,  by  describing  his  own  most  severe  and 
trying  afflictions,  and  setting  forth  the  inexhaustible  mercies 
of  God,  as  the  never-fiuling  source  of  his  consolation,  exhorts 
his  countrymen  to  be  patient  and  resigned  under  the  diTine 
chastisements.  He  asserts  the  divine  supremacy  in  the  dis- 
pensations of  good  and  evil,  and  argues  that  no  man  has  a 
right  to  complain,  when  he  is  punished  according  to  his  de- 
serts. He  recommends  it  to  his  feliow-suffereis  to  examine 
themselves,  and  to  turn  to  God  with  contrite  hearts ;  and  con- 
cludes by  expressing  his  hope,  that  the  same  Providence  that 
had  formerly  delivered  him,  would  frustrate  the  malice  of  his 
present  enemies,  and  would  turn  the  scornful  reproach,  which 
they  had  cast  upon  him,  to  their  own  confusion. 

Elbgt  4.  exhibits  a  striking  contrast,  in  various  afiecting  in- 
stances, between  the  present  deplorable  and  wretched  condi- 
tion of  the  Jewish  nation  and  their  former  flourishing  aflhirs ; 
and  ascribes  the  unhappy  change  chiefly  to  the  profligacy  of 
its  priests  and  prophets.  The  people  proceed  with  lamenting 
their  hopeless  condition,  especially  the  captivity  of  their  sove- 
reign Zedekiah.  This  elegy  concludes  with  predicting  the 
judgments  that  were  impending  over  the  Edomites,  together 
with  a  final  cessation  of  Sion's  calamities. 

Elkgt  6.  is  an  epilogue  or  conclusion  to  the  preceding  chapters 
or  elegies.  In  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Vulgate  versions,  this 
chapter  is  entitled  Tai  Pbatsk  op  Jbbbmiab  ;  but  no  such 
title  appean  in  the  Hebrew  copies,  or  in  the  Septoagint  vep- 
sion.  It  b  rather,  as  Dr.  Blayney  has  remarked,  a  memorial 
representing,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  body  of  Jewish  exiles, 
the  numerous  calamities  under  which  they  groaned;  end 
humbly  supplicating  God  to  commiserate  their  wretchedness, 
and  to  restore  them  once  more  to  his  fiivour,  and  to  their  an- 
cient prosperity. 

III.  The  Lamentations  are  evidently  written  in  metre,  and 
contein  a  number  of  plaintiye  effusions  composed  afler  the 
manner  of  funeral  dirges.  Bishop  Lowth  is  of  opinion  that 
they  were  originally  written  by  the  prophet,  as  they  arose  in 
his  mind,  in  a  long  course  of  separate  stanzas,  and  that  they 
were  subsequently  collected  into  otie  poem.  Each  elegy 
consists  of  twentv-two  periods,  according  to  the  number  of 
letters  in  the  Heorew  alphabet ;  although  it  is  in  the  four 
fijTBt  chapters  only  that  the  seyeral  periods  begin  f  after  the 
manner  of  an  acrostic)  with  the  different  letters  toUowing 
each  other  in  alphabetical  order.  By  this  eontrivance,  the 
metre  is  more  precisely  marked  and  ascertained,  particQlarly 
in  the  third  chapter,  where  each  period  contains  three  Terses, 
sdl  haying  the  same  initial  letter.  The  two  first  chapters,  in 
like  manner,  consist  of  triplete,  excepting  only  the  seventh 
period  of  the  first  and  the  nineteenth  of  the  second,  each  of 
which  has  a  supernumerary  line.  The  fourth  chapter  resem- 
bles the  three  former  in  metre,  but  the  periods  are  only 
couplete ;  and  in  the  fifth  chapter  the  periods  are  couplets, 
though  of  a  considerably  shorter  measure. 

Althouffh  there  is  no  artificial  or  methodical  airansement 
of  the  subject  in  these  incomparable  elegies,  yet  they  are 
totally  free  from  wild  Incoherency  or  abrupt  transition. 
Never,  perhaps,  was  there  a  Greater  variety  of  beautifol, 
tender,  and  psthetic  images,  all  expressive  of  the  deepest 
distress  and  sorrow,  more  happily  cnosen  and  applied  tnan 
in  the  lamentations  of  this  prophet;  nor  can  we, too  much 
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admiie  the  fiill  and  graceful  flow  of  that  pathetic  eloquence, 
in-  which  the  author  pours  forth  the  enusions  of  a  patriot 
heart,  and  piously  weeps  over  the  ruin  of  his  yenerable 
country.! 

$  3.  ON  THS  BOOK  OF  THK  PROPRKT  HABAKKITK. 

L  Jiuihr  and  daie^—U.  AneUyaia  of  hit  prophecy.— VH.  Ob- 
oervcuiotu  on  hit  »tyle» 

BXPOBS  CHBIST,  612 — 698. 

I.  Wk  have  no  certain  information  concerning  the  tribe  or 
birth-place  of  Habakkuk.  The  pseudo-Epiphanius  affirms 
that  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  and  was  bom  at  Beth- 
cazar.  Some  commentators  have  supposed  that  he  prophesied 
in  Judsa  in  the  reign  of  Manassen,  but  Archbishop  Usher 
places  him,  with  greater  probability,  in  the  reign  of  Jehoia- 
kim.  Compare  Hab.  i.  5, 6.  Consequently  this  prophet  was 
contemporary  with  Jeremiah.  Several  apocryphal  predictions 
and  other  writings  are  ascribed  to  Hsibakkuk,  but  without 
any  foundation.  His  genuine  writings  are  comprised  in  the 
three  chapters  which  nave  been  transmitted  to  us ;  and  the 
subject  of  them  is  the  same  with  that  of  Jeremiah,  viz.  the 
destruction  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans,  for 
the  heinous  sins  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  the  consolation 
of  the  faithful  amid  all  their  national  calamities. 

n.  The  prophecy  of  Habakkuk  consists  of  two  parts;  the 
ficst  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  God  and  the  prophet, 
and  the  second  is  a  sublime  ode  or  hymn,  which  was  probably 
intended  to  be  used  in  the  public  service. 
Part  I.   The  Prophet  compkunine  of  the  Growth  of  Iniquity 
among  the  Jews  (t  1 — 4.),  God  is  introduced^  announcing 
the  Babylonish  Captivity  as  a  Punishment  for  their  Wicked- 
ness. (5—11.) 
The  prophet  then  humbly  expostulates  with  God  for  punishing 
the  Jewg  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Chaldieans.  (12 — 17. 
iL  1.)     In  answer  to  this  complaint,  God  replies  that  he  will, 
in  due  time,  perform  his  promises  to  his  people,  of  deliverance 
by  the   Messiah   (implying  also   the  nearer  deliverance  by 
Cyrus),  (ii.  2 — 4.)     The  destruction  of  the  Babylonish  em- 
pire is  then  foretold,  together  with  the  judgment  that  would 
be  infficted  upon  the  Chaldeans  for  their  covetousness,  cruelty, 
ajid  idolatry.  (6—20.) 

ART  n.  contains  the  Prayer  or  Psalm  of  Habakkuk, 
In  this  prayer  he  implores  God  to  hasten  the  deliverance  of  his 
people  (iiL  1,  2.),  and  takes  occasion  to  recount  the  wonderful 
works  of  the  Almighty  in  conducting  his  people  through  the 
wilderness,  and  giving  them  possession  of  the  promised  land 
(3 — 16.)  :  whence  he  encourages  himself  and  oUier  pious  per- 
sons to  rely  upon  God  for  mi^g  good  his  promises  to  dieir 
posterity  in  after-ages. 

lU.  Habakkuk  holds  a  distinguished  rank  among  the 
eacred  poets ;  whoever  reads  his  prophecy  must  be  struck 
with  the  grandeur  of  his  imagery  and  the  sublimity  of  its 
style,  especially  of  the  hymn  in  the  third  chapter,  which 
Bishop  Lowth  considers  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens 
of  the  Hebrew  ode.  Michaelis,  after  a  close  examination, 
pronounces  him  to  be  a  great  imitator  of  former  poets,  but 
with  some  new  additions  m  his  own,  which  are  characterzied 
by  brevity,  and  by  no  common  degree  of  sublimity.  Com- 
pare Hab.  ii.  12.  with  Mic.  iiL  10.,  and  Hab.  ii.  14.  with 
Isa.  zL  9.> 


$  4.   ON  THV  BOOK  OF  THB  PROPHET  DANIEL. 

L  Author  and  date.— II.  Analyais  of  its  contents. — ^III.  Oboer- 
vaft'ofit  on  its  canonical  authority  and  style. — ObjecHono 
to  its  authenticity  refuted.'— IV.  Account  of  the  opurious 
additions  made  to  it. 

BSVORK  GHKIBT,  606—684. 

1.  Daniel,  the  fourth  of  the  greater  prophets,  if  not  of 
Toyal  birth  (as  the  Jews  affirm),  was  of  noble  descent,  and 
was  carried  captive  to  Babylon  at  an  early  age,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Jehoiachin  king  ofindah,  in  the  year  606  before  the 
christian  sera,  and  seven  years  before  the  deportation  of 
Ezekiel.    Having  been  instructed  in  the  language  and  lite- 
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rature  of  the  Chaldeans,  wnich  at  that  time  was  greatly 
superior  to  the  learning  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  he  after- 
wards held  a  very  disUnguished  office  in  the  Babylonian 
empire.  (Dan.  i.  1 — I.)  l£  was  contemporary  with  Ezekiel 
who  mentions  his  extraordinary  piety  and  wisdom  (Ezek 
xiv.  14.  20.),  and  the  latter  even  at  that  time  seems  to  have 
become  proverbial.  (Ezek.  xxviii.  3.)  Daniel  lived  in  great 
credit  with  the  Babylonian  monarchs ;  and  his  uncommon 
merit  procured  him  the  same  regard  from  Darius  and  Cyrus, 
the  two  first  sovereigns  of  Persia.  He  lived  throughout  the 
captivity,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  returned  to  his  own 
country  when  Cyrus  permitted  the  Jews  to  revisit  their  native 
land.  The  pseudo-Epiphanius,  who  wrote  the  lives  of  the 
prophets,  says  that  he  died  at  Babylon ;  and  this  assertion 
has  been  adopted  by  most  succeeding  writers :  but  as  the  last 
of  his  visions,  of  which  we  have  any  account,  took  place  in 
the  third  year  of  Cyrus,  about  534  years  before  the  Christian 
sera,  when  he  was  about  ninety-four  years  of  age  and  resided 
at  Susa  on  the  Tigris,  it  is  not  improoable  that  he  dicid  there. 

Although  the  name  of  Daniel  is  not  prefixed  to  hiF  book,  • 
the  many  passages  in  ¥^hich  he  speaks  in  the  first  person 
sufficiently  prove  that  he  was  the  author.  He  is  not  n^koned 
among  the  prophets  by  the  Jews  since  the  time  of  Jesus 
Christ,  who  say  that  he  lived  the  life  of  a  courtier  in  the 
court  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  rather  than  that  of  a  prophet ; 
and  they  further  assert,  that,  though  he  received  divme  reve- 
lations, yet  these  were  only  by  dreams  and  visions  of  the 
night,  which  they  consider  as  the  most  imperfect  mode  of 
revelation.  But  Josephus,  one  of  the  most  ancient  profane 
writers  of  that  nation,  accounts  Daniel  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  prophets ;  and  says  that  he  conversed  familiarly  with 
God,  and  not  only  predicted  future  events  (as  other  prophets 
did),  but  also  determined  the  time  of  their  accomplishment.* 

II.  The  book  of  Daniel  may  be  divided  into  two  parts. 
The  first  is  historical,  and  contains  a  relation  of  various 
circumstances  that  happened  to  himself  and  to  the  Jews, 
under  several  kings  at  Babylon ;  the  second  is  strictly  pro- 
phetical, and  comprises  the  visions  and  prophecies  with 
wliich  he  was  favoured,  and  which  enabled  him  to  foretell 
numerous  important  events  relative  to  the  monarchies  of  the 
world,  the  time  of  the  advent  and  death  of  the  Messiah,  the 
restoration  of  the  Jews,  and  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles. 

Part  I.  contains  the  Historical  Part  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  (ch. 

i. — yi.)^  forming  six  Sections;  viz. 

Sect.  1.  A  compendious  history  of  the  carrying  away  of 
Daniel  and  his  three  friends  to  Babylon,  with  other  young 
sons  of  the  principal  Hebrews,  and  of  their  education  and 
employment,  (ch.  i.) 

**  Between  the  first  and  second  chapters  there  is  a  great 
chasm  in  the  history.  In  ii.  1.  the  second  year  of  Nebu« 
chadnezzar*s  reign  is  indeed  mentioned,  but  this  cannot  be 
the  second  year  of  his  government ;  for,  at  that  time,  Daniel 
was  a  youth  in  the  second  year  of  his  course  of  instruction  ; 
whereas  in  this  chapter  he  appears  as  a  man.  We  learn, 
moreover,  from  iL  29.,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  had  been  think- 
ing of  what  should  transpire  after  his  death,  which  supposes 
him  to  be  of  considerable  age.  Chap.  ii.  28.  also  informs  us 
that  his  conquests  were  ended ;  and  as  Ezekiel  in  xxix.  17. 
announces  the  conquest  of  Egypt  in  the  twenty-seventh 
year  of  his  exile  and  the  thirty-fourth  of  Nebuchadnezzar^s 
government,  the  campaign  opening  about  that  time,  the  ac- 
count in  Dan.  iL  can  hardly  be  placed  before  his  fortieth 
year.  The  *  second  year,*  therefore,  in  ii.  1 .,  must  refer  to 
Nebuchadnezzar's  government  over  the  conquered  coun- 
tries ;  in  other  words,  it  was  the  second  year  of  his  universal 
monarchy,  which  perhaps  gave  rise  to  a  new  method  of 
reckoning  time."^ 

Sect.  2.  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  concerning  an  image  com- 
posed of  difierent  metals  (ii.  1 — 13.) ;  the  interpretation 
thereof  conimtinicatcd  to  Daniel  (14 — 23.),  who  reveals  it  to 
the  monarch  (24 — 35.),  and  interprets  it  of  the  four  great 
monarchies.  The  head  of  gold  represented  the  Babylonian 
empire  (32.) ;  the  breast  and  arms,  which  were  of  silver, 
represented  the  Medo-Persian  empire  (32.  39.)  ;  the  brazen 
belly  and  thighs  represented  the  Macedo-Giedan  empire 
(32.  39.)  ;  the  legs  and  feet,  which  were  partly  of  iron  and 
partly  of  clay,  represented  the  Roman  empire  (83.  40 — 43.), 
which  would  bnuse  and  break  to  pieces  every  other  king- 
dom, but  in  its  last  stage  should  be  divided  into  ten  smallei 
kingdoms,  denoted  by  the  ten  toes  of  the  image.    The 

■  Josephas,  Ant.  Jud  lib.  z.  c.  11. 1 7. 

4  Jabn's  lotroducUoa  by  Professor  Tumeri  p.  406. 
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stone,  ''cut  ottt  of  the  mountain  without  hands,  which 
brake  in  pieces  the  iron,  the  brass,  the  clay,  the  silver,  and 
the  gold"  (34, 35.),  represented  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah, 
which  was  **  to  fill  the  whole  earth/'  become  universal,  and 
stand  for  ever,  unchangeable  and  eternal.  (44,  46.)  This 
section  concludes  with  an  account  of  the  promotion  of 
Daniel  and  his  friends  to  distinguished  honour. 

8bct.  3.  An  account  of  the  miraculous  preservation  of  Sha- 
drach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego,  who,  having  refused  to  wor- 
ship a  golden  image  that  had  been  set  up  by  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, were  cast  into  a  fiery  furnace,  (iii.) 

Sect.  4.  Nebuchadnezzar,  having  been  punished,  on  account 
of  his  pride,  with  the  loss  of  his  reason,  and  driven  from  the 
conversation  of  men,  is  restored  to  reason  and  to  his  throne ; 
and  by  a  public  instrument  proclaims  to  the  world  Daniel's 
interpretation  of  his  dream,  and  extols  the  God  of  heaven, 
(iv.)  For  an  account  of  the  nature  of  his  insanity,  see 
Vol.  n.  Part  m.  Chap.  IX.  Sect  I.  §  III.  7. 

SscT.  5.  Relates  the  history  of  Daniel  tmder  Belshazzar; 
who,  while  rioting  in  his  palace,  and  profaning  the  sacred 
vessels  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  carried  away  from  Jeru> 
salem,  is  suddenly  terrified  with  the  figure  of  a  hand  in- 
scribing certain  words  on  the  wall,  which  Daniel  promptly 
reads  and  interprets.  In  the  course  of  that  same  night,  Bel- 
shazzar is  slain,  and  the  Babylonian  empire  is  transferred  to 
the  Modes  and  Persians,  (v.) 


Sscf .  6.  Daniel  being  promoted  to  the  highest  ofiioe  in  the 
empire  under  Darius  the  Mede,  a  conspiracy  is  formed 
against  him.  The  prophet,  being  in  consequence  cast  into 
a  den  of  lions,  is  miraculously  preserved ;  and  Darius  pub- 
lishes a  decree  that  all  men  diould  glorify  the  God  of 
Daniel,  (vi.) 

Pabt  n.  comftrisea  various  Fropheetes  and  Fisiaru  of  TTUnea 
future^  until  the  Advent  and  Death  of  the  MegnaJi,  and  the 
ultimate  Conversion  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  to  the  Faith  of 
the  Gospely  in  four  &etums,  (ch.  vii. — xii.) 
SsGT.  1.  The  vision  of  the  four  beasts  concerning  the  four 
great  monarchies  of  the  world :  it  was  delivered  about  forty- 
eight  years  after  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  related  in  ch.  ii. 
but  with  some  different  circumstances.    The  first  beast  (4.) 
represented  the  Babylonian  empire,  the   second   (5.)   the 
Medo-Persian  empire:  the  third  (6.)  the  Macedo-Grecian 
empire ;  and  the  fourth  (7.),  the  Roman  empire.    The  ten 
horns  of  this  beast  denote  ten  kingdoms  or  principalities 
which  arose  out  of  it,  and  were  signified  by  the  ten  toes  of 
the  image.  (iL  41,  42.)    These  ten  kingdoms  or  principali- 
ties are  variously  enumerated  by  different  writers,  who  have 
supported  their  respective  hypotheses  with  great  learning 
and  ingenuity,  for  which  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  their 
works.    The  following  table,  however,  will  exhibit  the  re- 
sult of  their  elaborate  researches :— 


1.  The  first 
horn. 

MachiaveLt 

Mede.* 

Bishop  Lloyd*  and 
DrTHales.* 

Sir  Isaac  Newton.* 

Bishop  Ncwton.« 

M(£«ra. 

The  Britons. 

The  Huns,  a.  d.  3S6. 

Vandals  and  Alans 
JA  Spain  and  Africa. 

The  Senate  of  Rome,  who 
revolted  from  the  Greek 
emperors,  and  claimed 
the  privilege  of  choosing 
a  new  emperor. 

2.  The  second 
hora. 

The  Visigoths  in 
Pannonia. 

The  Saxons  in  Britain. 

Ostrogoths,  377. 

The  Suerians  in 
Spain. 

The  Greeks  hi  Ravenna. 

3.  The  third 
horn. 

The  Baeves  and 
Alans      in     Gas- 
coigne  and  Spain. 

The  Franks. 

Visigoths,  37a 

TheVidgoths. 

The  Lombards  in 
Lombardy. 

4.  The  fourth 
horn. 

The  Vandals  in 
Africa. 

The  Burgundians  in  France. 

Franks,  407. 

The  Alans  hi 
OaUia. 

The  Huns  in  Hungary. 

5.  The  fifth 
horn. 

The  Franks  in 
France. 

The  Visigoths  in  the  soutli  of 
France  and  part  of  Spain. 

Vandals,  407. 

The  Burgundians. 

The  Alemanni  in 
Germany. 

6.  The  sixth 
liorn. 

The  Burgundians 
in  Burgundy. 

The  Sueves  and  Alans  in  Gsl- 
licia  and  Portugal 

Sueves  and  Alans,  407. 

The  Pranks. 

The  Franks  in  Frsnce. 

7.  The  seventh 
horn. 

The  Heruli  and 
Thuringi  in  Italy. 

The  Vandals  In  Africa. 

Burgundians,  407. 

The  Britons. 

Burgundians  in 
Burgundy. 

a  The  eighth 
horn. 

The  Saxons  and 
Angles  in  Britain. 

The  Alemanni  in  Germany. 

The  Herules,  Rugians,  and 
Thuringians,  476. 

The  Huns. 

The  Goths  in  Spain. 

9.  The  ninth 
horn. 

The  Huns  in 
Hungary. 

The  Ostrogoths,  who  were  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Lombards  in  Pan- 
nonia, and  afterwards  in  Italy. 

The  Saxons,  476. 

The  Lombards. 

The  Britons. 

10.  The  tenth 
horn. 

TheLoinbard8,firsi 
upon  the  Danube, 
and  afterwards  in 
Iraly. 

The  Greeks  in  the  residue 
of  the  empire. 

The  Longobardi  in  Hungary, 
536;   who  were   seated  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Ger- 
many about  4ra. 

The  kingdom  of 
Ravenna. 

The  Saxons  In  Britain. 

The  number  of  these  kingdoms  was  not  constantly  ten, 
there  being  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  fewer ;  but  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  observes,  whatever  was  their  number  after- 
wards, they  are  still  called  the  ten  kings  from  their  firat 
number.  Besides  these  ten  horns  or  kingdoms,  there  was 
to  spring  up  another  little  horn  (vii.  8.  24.),  which  Grotius 
and  othera  have  erroneously  applied  to  Antiochus  Epipha- 
nes ',  but  which  is  generally  conceived  to  denote  the  pope 
of  Rome,  whose  power  as  a  horn  or  temporal  prince  was 
established  in  the  eighth  century.  All  the  kingdoms  above 
described  will  be  succeeded  by  the  kingdom  of  Messiah. 
(9—13.  270 
Skct.  2.  In  Daniers  vision  of  the  ram  and  the  he-goat  is 
foretold  the  destruciton  of  the  Medo-Persian  empire  (typi- 
fied by  the  ram,  which  was  the  armorial  ensign  of  the  Per- 
sian empire),  by  the  Greeks  or  Macedonians  under  Alexan- 
der, represented  by  the  he-goat :  because  the  Macedonians, 
at  first,  about  two  hundred  years  before  Daniel,  were  deno- 
minated *£geadm,  or  the  goat's  people,  as  their  first  seat 
was  called  i£gee  or  iGgs,  or  goat's  town,  a  goat  being 
their  ensign  or  standard,  (viii.  I — 7.  20 — 22.)    The  four 

I  Hist  Ftor.  lib.  I.  •  Works,  p.  661. 

■  In  Lowth'a  Commentary  on  the  Prophets,  pp.  381j3a8. 
«  Analysis  of  Chronolciry,  vol.  11.  book  i.  pp.  636—^. 

•  On  Daniel,  ch.  vi.  p.  47. 

•  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies,  vol.  1.  p.  267. 


"  notable''  horns,  that  sprang  up  on  the  fracture  of  the  great 
horn  (8.  23.).  denote  the  four  kingdoms  of  Greece,  Thrace, 
Syria,  and  Egypt,  erected  by  Cassander,  Lysimachos,  Se- 
leucus,  and  Ptolemy.  The  little  horn,  which  is  described 
as  arising  among  the  four  horns  of  the  Grecian  empire  (9 
— 12.  23,  8^.),  is  by  many  Jewish  and  Christian  commen- 
tators understood  to  mean  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  to  which 
hypothesis  Mr.  Wintle  inclines ;  but  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
Bishop  Newton,  and  Dr.  Hales,  have  clearly  shown  that 
the  Roman  temporal  power,  and  no  other,  is  intended :  for, 
although  seme  of  the  particulars  may  agree  very  well  with 
that  king,  yet  others  can  by  no  means  be  reconciled  to  him ; 
while  all  of  them  correspond  exactly  with  the  Romans,  and 
with  no  other  power  whatever :  it  was  the  Roman  power 
that  destroyed  the  polity  and  temple  of  the  Jews,  and  left 
the  nation  and  holy  city  in  that  desolate  state  in  which  they 
are  to  remain  to  the  end  of  two  thousand  three  hundred 
prophetic  days,  that  is,  years.  (13,  1 4.  24,  25,  26.)  The 
distress  of  Daniel  (17.  27.),  on  learning  the  great  and  last- 
ing calamities  that  were  to  befall  his  nation,  represents  him 
in  a  very  amiable  light,  both  as  a  patriot  and  as  a  prophet, 
and  gives  an  additionsLl  lustre  to  his  gloiy  and  exalted  cha- 
reeter. 
8icT.  3.  While  Daniel,  understanding  from  the  pn^ecies 
of  Jeremiah  (compare  Jer.  xxv.  11,  12.  xxix.  10.),  that  Uie 
seventy  yean'  captivity  was  now  drawing  to  a  dose  (Dan. 
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ix.  1,  S.),  was  humUing  himself  in  fasting  and  prayer /or 
the  sins  of  his  people,  and  earnestly  imploring  the  restora- 
tion of  Jerusalem  (3 — 19.),  the  angel  Gabriel  is  sent  to 
him.  (20 — 83.)  He  announces  to  the  prophet,  that  the 
holy  dty  should  be  rebuilt  and  peopled,  even  in  troublous 
times  (compare  Neh.  iv.  7.,  &c  yi.  15.),  and  should  subsist 
Ibr  seventy  weeks,  that  is,  weeks  of  years,  or  four  hundred 
and  ninety  years ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  it  should  be 
Qtterly  destroyed  for  putting  the  Messiah  to  death.  (26— 
27.)  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  prophecy  that  the  ad- 
Tent  of  Messiah,  towards  the  end  of  the  period,  was  gene- 
rally expected  among  the  nations  of  the  East.  The  latter  part 
of  the  prediction  (27.)  relates  to  the  subversion  of  the  Jew- 
ish temple  and  polity,  and  the  second  coming  of  the  Messiah.' 
BacT.  4.  contains  DanieFs  fourth  and  last  prophetic  vision,  in 
the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  m  which  he  is  in- 
formed of  various  particulars  concerning  the  Persian,  Gre- 
cian, and  Roman  empires,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah. 

(X.-XU.) 

An  introductory  narrative  states  the  occasion  of  the 
vision,  viz.  DanieFs  fasting  and  supplication  (probably  on 
account  of  the  obstruction  of  the  building  of  the  temple)  ,> 
and  describes  the  glorious  person  who  appeared  to  the  pro- 
phet (Dan.  X.  1 — 21.  xi.  1.)     The  prediction  then  describes 
the  fate  of  the  Persian  empire  (xi.  2.),  which  was  invaded 
and  destroyed  by  Alexander  (3.^  ;  the  partition  of  his  vast 
dominions  into  four  kingdoms  (4.)  ;  and  the  wars  between 
the  kingdoms  of  Egypt  (which  lay  to  the  south-west  of 
Jodsa)  and  of  Syria  (which  lay  to  the  north-east  of  the 
Holy  Land)  are  Uien  foretold,  together  with  the  conquest 
of  Macedon  by  the  Romans.  (5 — 36.)     The  prophecy  then 
declares  the  tyranny  of  the  papal  Antichrist,  which  was  to 
ipring  up  under  the  Roman  empire  (36<— 39.),  and  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Saracens  and  of  the  Turks  in  the  time  of  the 
end,  or  latter  days  of  the  Roman  monarchy.  (40—45.) 
This  prophetic  vision  concludes  with  foretelling  the  general 
resurrection  (xii.  1 — 4.),  and  with  announcing  the  time 
when  all  these  great  events  were  to  have  their  final  con- 
summation, when  the  Jews  were  to  be  restored.  Antichrist 
destroyed,  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  brought  in,  and  the 
millennium,  or  reign  of  saints,  was  to  begin.  (5^13.)    But 
the  exact  period,  until  Providkncx  shall  open  more  of  the 
seals,'  cannot  be  fully  ascertained. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  may  observe  with  Bishop  Newton/ 
ftom  whom  the  preceding  analysis  is  chiefly  abridged, "  what 
an  amazin?  prophecy  is  uiis,  comprehending  so  many  various 
events,  ana  extending  through  so  many  successive  a?es,  from 
the  first  establishment  of  the  Persian  empire, upwards  of  530 
years  before  Christ,  to  the  general  resurrection !  What  a  proof 
of  a  Divine  Providence,  and  of  a  Divine  Revelation  1  for  who 
eould  thus  declare  the  things  that  shall  be,  with  their  times 
and  seasons,  but  He  only  who  hath  them  in  his  power: 
whose  dominion  is  over  all,  and  whose  kingdom  endureth 
from  generation  to  generation !" 

HL  Of  all  the  old  prophets  Daniel  is  the  most  distinct  in 
the  order  of  time,  and  Ihe  easiest  to  be  understood  ;  and  on 
this  account,  Sif  Isaac  Newton  observes,^  in  those  events 
which  concern  the  last  times,  he  must  be  the  interpreter  of 
the  rest.  All  his  predictions  relate  to  each  other,  as  if  they 
were  several  parts  of  one  general  prophecy.  The  first  is  the 
easiest  to  be  understood,  and  every  succeeding  prophecy  adds 
something  to  the  former.  Though  his  style  is  not  so  lofty 
and  figurative  as  that  of  the  other  prophets,  it  is  more  suita- 
ble to  his  subject,  being  clear  and  concise :  his  narratives 
and  descriptions  are  simple  and  natural;  and,  in  short,  he 
writes  more  like  an  historian  than  a  prophet. 

Of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  book  of  Daniel 
we  have^  every  possible  evidence,  both  external  and  internal. 
1 .  With  regard  to  the  external  evidence,  we  have  not 
oa\j  the  KBuend  testimony  of  the  whole  Jewish  church  and 
nation,  which  have  constantly  received  this  book  as  canoni- 
cal ;  hut  we  have  the  particular  testimony  of  Josephus,  who 
(we  have  seen)  commends  Daniel  as  the  greatest  ot  prophets ; 

«  Of  iMa  Uinstrious  prophecy,  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  justly  pro- 
nounced re  Se  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  religion,  Dr.  Hales  has  given 
some  chronoloffical  coropotations,  slightly  differing  from  the  above.  See 
his  Analytna,  vol.  ii.  p.  669.  et  tea. 

•  See  Ezra  iv.  4,  6. 

■  The  reader  who  i«  desirous  of  studying  what  ha«  been  written  on  this 
subject  it  referred  to  the  writings  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Bishop  Newton, 
Mr.  Faber  and  Dr.  Hales,  who  have  collected  a  great  variety  of  important 
informaUon  on  ,ae  fulfilment  of  Daniel's  prophecies. 

*  DissertntlmM  on  Prophecy,  vol  i.  pp.  413, 414. 
«  On  Daniel,  |\  15. 


of  the  Jewish  Targums  and  Talmuds,  which  freauently  quote 
and  appeal  to  bis  authority;  of  Jesus  Christ  himself,  who 
has  cited  his  words,  and  has  styled  him,  ^*  Daniel  the  Pro- 
Dhet"  (^compare  Dan.  ix.  26,  27.  with  Matt  xxiv.  16.  and 
Mark  xiii.  14.) ;  and  likewise  of  the  apostle  Paul,  who  has 
frequently  quoted  or  alluded  to  him  (compare  Dan.  iii.  23^^ 
25.  and  vii.  22.  with  Heb.  xi.  33,  34.  and  Dan.  xi.  36.  with 
2  Thess.  ii.  4.\  as  also  of  St.  John,  whose  Revelation  de 
rives  great  light  from  being  compared  with  the  predictions 
of  Daniel.  To  these  testimonies  we  may  add  that  of  Eze- 
kiel,  a  contemporary  writer,  who  greatly  extols  his  exemplary 
character  (Ezek.  xiv.  14.  20.  xxviii.  3.),  and  also  the  testi- 
mony of  ancient  profane  historians,  who  relate  many  of  the 
same  transactions.^ 

2.  The  internal  evidence  is  not  less  convincing.;  for 

(1.)  The  language,  style,  and  manner  of  writing,  are  all 
penectly  agreeable  to  that  age,  and  prove  that  it  was  written 
about  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Part  of  the 
book,  viz.  from  the  fourth  verse  of  the  second  chapter  to  the 
end  of  the  seventh  chapter,  is  written  in  the  Chaldee  lan- 
guage (which,  however,  abounds  with  Hebraisms  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  prove  that  none  but  a  Hebrew  could  have  writ* 
ten  it),  because  that  portion  treats  of  the  Chaldean  or  Baby- 
lonish affairs :  the  rest  of  the  book  is  pure  Hebrew,  with  the 
excention  of  four  words  which  have  been  supposed  to  be 
Greek,  the  occurrence  of  which,  however,  is  satisfistctorily 
accounted  for.^ 

(2.)  The  extraordinary  accuracy,  which  this  bo(A  exhibits 
in  Its  historical  statements  and  allusions,  is  another  important 
internal  evidence  of  its  authenticity.  To  adduce  one  or  two 
examples : — 

[|1 .  ]  The  first  chapters  represent  Daniel  as  having  attained, 
while  yet  a  young  man,  an  extensive  reputation  for  extraor- 
dinary wisdom  and  devotion  to  his  God.  How  satisfactorily 
does  this  explain  the  language  of  Ezekiel,  his  contemporary 
and  an  older  man !  **  Son  of  man,  when  Uie  land  sinneth 
against  me,  &c.  though  these  three  men,  Noah,  Daniel  and 
Job,  were  in  it,  they  should  deliver  but  their  own  souls  by 
their  righteousness,  said  the  Lord  God."  (Ezelc.  xiv.  13, 14.) 
"  Son  of  man,  say  unto  the  prince  of  Tyrus,  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  God,  Because  thine  heart  is  lifted  up,  and  thou  hast 
said,  I  am  a  God,  &c.  thou  art  wiser  than  Daniel ;  there  is 
no  secret  that  they  can  hide  from  thee.*'  (xxviii.  2,  3.)  Can 
this  praise  be  accounted  for  in  any  other  way  than  by  sup- 
posing just  such  facts  as  are  recordled  in  the  book  of  Daniel? 

[2.  J  The  truth  with  which  the  characters  of  certain  kings 
are  drawn  deserves  attention.  The  last  king  of  Babylon  is 
represented  by  Xenophon  as  an  effeminate,  but  cruel  and  im- 
pious, voluptuary,  who  put  a  man  to  death,  because  he  missed 
his  aim  in  hunting,  and  was  guilty  of  innumerable  other  cru- 
elties ;  who  despised  the  Deity,  and  spent  his  time  in  riotous 
debauchery,  but  was  at  heart  a  coward.  Is  not  this  Belshaz- 
zar  1  The  same  historian  represents  Cyaxares  as  weak  and 
pliable,  but  of  a  cruel  temper,  easily  managed  for  the  most 
part,  but  ferocious  in  his  anger.  Is  not  £is  Darius^— the 
same  Darius  who  allowed  his  nobles  to  make  laws  for  him, 
and  then  repented — suffered  Daniel  to  be  cast  into  the  lion^s 
den,  and  then  spent  a  night  in  lamentation,  and  at  last,  in 
strict  conformity  with  Xenophon*s  description,  condemned  to 
death,  not  only  his  false  counsellors,  but  all  their  wives  and 
children  ? 

[3.]  It  is  also  observable,  that  in  this  book,  certain  events 
are  mentioned  as  a  contemporary  would  be  apt  to  mention  - 
them ;  that  is,  concisely,  ana  without  minute  detail,  as  being 
perfectly  familiar  to  his  immediate  readers.  Thus  we  are 
told  that  Daniel  survived  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  a  notable 

•  The  most  important  of  these  testimonies  are  collected  by  the  writers 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  column. 

t  The  occurrence  of  Greeic  words  (some  German  critics  have  objected) 
indicates  aperiod  not  earlier  at  the  furthest  than  the  middle  of  the  reign 
of  Darius  Ilystaspea,  wtien  (they  assort)  Daniel  could  not  have  been  living. 
Of  these  worda  Bertholdt  reclcons  ten.  But  four  of  them  have  beea 
traced  by  later  critics  to  the  old  Persian,  and  Geseoius  himself  maintains 
that  the  Chaldees  and  Assyrians  were  of  Medo-Persian  origin.  Another 
of  these  ten  words  is  admitted  by  the  same  distinguished  scholar  to  be 
Syriac.  The  remaining  four  .are  the  names  of  mudcal  instruments  oc- 
curring in  the  fifth  verse  of  the  third  chnpter.  The  nmilarity  of  these 
to  certain  Greeic  words  may  be  accounted  tor  in  either  of  these  ways: — 1. 
From  the  ancient  intercourse  between  the  Greeks  and  Babylonians,  men* 
lioned  by  Strabo,  Quintus  Gurtius,  and  Berosus;— 2l  On  the  sopposition, 
that  the  Shemitish  and  Greeic  lani^uages  bore  a  common  relation  to  aa 
older  tongue ;— 3.  On  the  supposition,  that  the  names  of  musical  instru- 
ments  were  in  the  first  instance  onomapoetic,  and  therefore  might  be 
analagous  in  languajees  totally  distinrt.  Nothing  more  need  be  added  tlian 
a  statement  of  the  fact,  that  the  latest  writer  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
luestion  (Kirms)  has  yielded  this  whole  ground  of  opposition  as  untenable. 


qu€ 


hiiadelphia  Biblical  Repertory,  vol.  iv.  p.  61.) 

'  The  difference  of  name  is  explained  at  length  by  Dr.  Hengstenberg. 
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Year  in  Jewish  history,  the  year  of  the  return  from  exile. 
Now  a  later  writer,  one,  for  instance,  in  the  days  of  the  Mac- 
cabees, would  have  been  very  likely  to  explain  why  this  was 
mentioned  as  a  sort  of  epoch. 

3.  A  distinct  but  analogous  body  of  internal  evidence  is 
furnished  by  the  accurate  acquaintance  which  the  writer  of 
this  book  evinces  with  the  manners,  usages,  and  institutions 
of  the  age  and  country  in  which  it  is  alleged  to  have  been 
written.  The  particular  instances  are  many  and  minute ;  we 
shall  indicate  a  few. 

(1.)  Daniel  never  speaks  of  adoration  being  rendered  to 
the  kings  of  Babylon,  according  to  the  ancient,  oriental  usage. 
Why?  Arrian  informs  us,  that  Cyrus  was  the  first  Vno 
received  such  homage,  which  arose  from  a  notion  that  the  Per- 
sian kinss  were  incarnations  of  the  Deity.  For  the  same 
reason,  their  decrees  were  esteemed  irrevocable,  while  no 
such  doctrine  seems  to  have  prevailed  under  the  Chaldee 
monarchs.  Daniel  accordingly  asserts  no  such  thing  of  any 
but  Darius. 

(2.)  The  Icmd  of  Shinar  was  the  name  used  by  the  natives, 
as  we  learn  from  food  authority.  It  occurs  nowhere  in  the 
historical  parts  orScripture,  after  Uie  book  of  Grenesis,  until 
we  meet  with  it  in  Daniel,  (i.  2.)  A  resident  in  Palestine 
would  not  have  thought  of  using  it. 

(3.)  Nebuchadnezzar  commands  (i.  5.)  that  the  young 
men  chosen  for  his  service  should  be  fed  from  his  table. 
That  Uiis  was  the  oriental  custom,  we  are  informed  by  Ctesias 
and  others. 

(4.)  Daniel  and  his  companions,  when  selected  for  the 
royal  service,  received  new  names,  (i.  7.)  In  2  Kings  xxiv. 
17.  we  read,  that  *'  the  kins  of  Babylon  made  Mattaniah  king, 
and  changed  his  name  to  Zedekiah.'*  Two  of  these  names, 
moreover,  are  apparently  derived  from  those  of  Babylonish 
idols. 

(5.)  In  Dan.  ii.  5.  iii.  6.  there  are  tokens  of  an  accurate 
ac:}uaintance  wiQi  the  forms  of  capital  punishment  in  use 
among  the  Chaldees ;  while  in  the  sixth  chapter  a  new  sort 
is  described  as  usual  with  the  Medes  and  Persians. 

(6.)  The  description  of  the  image,  in  the  third  chapter, 
corresponds  remarkably  with  what  is  known  from  other 
sources  of  the  Chaldee  taste  in  sculpture ;  and  the  use  of 
musie  at  the  worship  of  it,  completely  tallies  with  their  well- 
known  fondness  for  that  art. 

(7.)  We  find  in  ch.  v.  2.  that  women  were  present  at  the 
royal  banquet.  So  far  was  this  from  being  usual  in  later 
times,  that  the  Septuagint  translators  have  expunged  it  from 
the  text.  And  yet  we Icnow  from  Xenophon,  that  b^ore  the 
Persian  conquest  such  was  indeed  the  practice  of  the  Baby- 
lonian court. 

4.  There  are  some  things  peculiar  to  the  prophecies  of  thi^ 
book,  which  clearly  indicate  that  he  who  was  the  organ  of 
them,  was  a  bon&Jidt  resident  in  Babylon.    Thus, 

{\.)  In  the  earlier  predictions  of  this  book,  as  in  Zechariah 
and  Ezekiel,  we  fina  less  poetry,  and  more  of  symbolical 
laniniage,  than  in  the  ^ure  Hebrew  prophete.  Every  thing 
is  designated  bj  matenal  emblems*  Heaste  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  kings  and  kingdoms.  The  imagery  likewise 
appears  cast  in  a  gigantic  mould.  All  this  is  m  accordance 
with  die  Babylonish  taste,  with  which  the  Prophet  was  fami- 
liar, and  to  which  the  Holy  Spirit  condescended  to  accommo- 
date his  teachings.  A  striking  confirmation  of  this  exegesis 
is,  that  this  moo^  of  exhibition  ceases  suddenly  and  wholly 
with  the  Chdldee  dynasty.  The  last  four  chapters,  which 
were  written  under  the  Aledo-Persiau  domination,  are  with- 
out a  trace  of  it. 

(2.)  Again,  Daniel's  visions,  like  those  of  Ezekiel,  have 
the  banks  of  rivers  for  their  scene.  (Dan.»viii.  2. — ^x.  4. 
Ezek.  i.  1.  3.)  Does  not  this  imply*  that  the  author  had 
resided  in  a  land  of  lordly  streams!  This  minute  local  pro- 
priety would  scarcely  have  been  looked  for  in  a  Canaanitish 
forger,  though  writing  in  full  view  of  the  very  *'  swellings  of 
Joroan." 

(3.)  Lastly,  Daniel,  still  like  his  fellow  in  captivity  and 
the  prophetic  ofiice,  displays  a  chronological  precision  quite 
unknown  to  earlier  seers,  but  perfectly  m  keeping  with  the 
character  of  one  who  had  been  naturalized  among  the  great 
astronomers  and  chronologers  of  the  old  world. ^ 

6.  But  the  most  satisfactory  internal  evidence  for  the  genu- 
ineness and  authenticity  of  this  book  is  to  be  found  in  the 

1  For  the  above  proofs  of  the  genuineness  and  aathenticttT  of  the  book 
of  Daniel  we  are  indebted  to  Professor  Hengstenbers  of  Berlin,  whose 
Vtiidicetlon  of  this  Pronhet  is  analyzed  at  considerable  length  in  the 
foarth  volume  of  the  Biblical  Repertory,  printed  at  Philadelphia  in  1832. 
(pp.  65-«8.) 


exact  accomplishment  of  Daniels  prophecies,  as  well  those 
which  have  been  already  fulfilled  as  those  which  are  now 
fulfilling  in  the  world.  So  clear  and  explicit,  indeed,  are 
his  predictions  concerning  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  and 
olher  important  evente,  of  times  far  remote  from  those  in 
which  he  lived,  that  Porphyry,*  a  learned  adversaiy  of  the 
Christian  faith  in  the  third  centuryy^-finding  that  Daniel's 
predictions  concerning  the  several  empires  were  so  univereally 
acknowledged  to  be  fulfilled,  that  he  could  not  disprove  the 
fact  of  their  accomplishment, — alleged  against  tnem  that 
they  must  have  been  written  after  the  events  to  which  they 
refer  had  actually  sccurred.  To  him  they  appeared  to  be  a 
narration  of  events  that  had  already  taken  place,  rather  than 
a  prediction  of  things  future ;  such  was  the  striking  coinci- 
dence between  the  tacts  when  accomplished,  and  the  prophe- 
cies which  foretold  them.  And  he  further  affirmed  that  they 
were  not  composed  by  Daniel,  whose  name  they  bore,  but  by 
some  peraonwho  lived  in  Judsa  about  the  time  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes ;  because  all  the  prophecies  to  that  time  contained 
true  history,  but  all  beyond  that  period  were  manifestly  false. 
But  this  method  of  opposing  the  prophecies,  as  Jerome  has 
rightly  observed,'  affords  the  strongest  testimony  to  their 
truth ;  for  Uiey  were  fulfilled  with  such  exactness,  that,  to 
infidels,  the  prophet  seemed  not  to  have  foretold  things  fu- 
ture, but  to  have  related  things  past.  With  respect  to  the 
particular  prophecy  (Dan.  xi.)  relating  to  the  kings  of  Syria 
and  Egypt,  which  Porphyry  affirmea  was  written  after  the 
time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  we  may  remark  that  tne  book 
of  Daniel  was  translated  into  the  Greek  language  one  hun- 
dred yearo  before  he  lived ;  and  that  very  translation  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Egyptians,  who  did  not  cherish  any  great 
kindness  towards  Uie  Jews  and  their  religion :  and  Uioee 
prophecies  which  foretold  the  successes  of  Alexander  (Dan. 
viii.  5.  xi.  3.)  were  shown  to  him  by  the  Jews,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  conferred  upon  them  several  privileges.* 
Conclusive  as  the  preceding  external  and  internal  evidences 
are,  for  the  genuineness  of  Daniel's  predictions,  the  destruction 
of  their  credit  has  in  all  ages  been  a  favourite  object  with 
the  enemies  of  divine  revelation,  whether. open  or  disguised, 
— tpagans,  deiste,  or  neologians.  All  the  various  objections 
of  these  writere  (many  of  which  are  sufficiently  absurd,  as 
well  as  weak)  have  been  collected  and  refuted  m  detail  by 
Professor  Hengstenberg,  in  his  Treatise  on  "  The  Authenticity 
of  Daniel  ana  the  Integri^  of  Zechariah."^  From  this 
leared  writer's  masterly  treatise  the  following  observations, 
comprising  his  refutations  of  the  most  material  neologian 
objections,  have  been  selected  :^ — 

Objsctiok  1. — ^Daniel  is  not  mentioned  by  the  son  of  Sirach 
when  eulogizing  the  worthies  of  his  nation  in  Ecclus.  xlviL  50. 

AirswER. — ^If  this  proves  any  thing,  it  proves  too  much.  It 
proves  that  no  such  man  as  Daniel  ever  lived, — ^nor  Ezra, — nor 
Mordecai, — nor  ax^  of  the  minor  prophets, — not  one  of  whom 
is  mentioned. 

Objection  2. — ^The  book  of  Daniel,  in  the  Hebrew  Bibles, 
stands  near  the  end  of  the  Hagiogrepha,  and  not  among  the 
prophets. 

An swsa.— This  drcumstance  Bertholdt  explains  by  saying* 
that  this  third  division  of  the  Old  Testament  was  not  formed 
until  after  the  other  two  were  closed.  The  compilers,  or  authors 
of  the  canon,  he  supposes,  intended  to  make  two  great  classes, 
the  law  and  the  prophets.  The  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Sa- 
muel, and  Kings,  were  included  in  the  second,  merely  because 
there  was  no  third.  A  third  was  eventually  formed  to  receive 
those  writings  which  afterwards  laid  claim  to  inspiration.  To 
this  explanation,  Dr.  Hengstenberg  objects,  that  it  rests  on  mere 
assumptions,  and  is  flatly  contradicted  by  all  Jewish  authorities. 
His  own  solution  may  be  briefly  stated  thus  : — ^The  distinction 
between  the  prophets  and  the  Hagiographa  is  not  of  a  chronolo- 
gical kind  at  all,  but  Lb  founded  on  the  peculiar  character  and 

«  Porphyry  seema  to  have  been  the  first  who  impogDed  the  fenuineness 
and  authority  of  Daniel's  writings,  in  tlie  twelilh  of  his  fiHeen  books 
against  the  Christiana.  Dr.  Lardner  has  collected  such  of  his  objections 
as  are  extant,  together  with  Jerome's  answers  to  them.  Jewish  and 
Heathen  Testimonies,  chap,  xxzvii.  ( Worica,  vol.  vUL  pp.  185— 2M.  8vo. ; 
or  vol.  iv.  pp.  214—225.  4to.)  Methodius,  Eusebius,  and  ApoUinarius,  also 
wrote  answers  to  Porphyry,  whidi  have  long  since  perished. 

>  Pr»f.  ad  Danielem,  et  Proosm.  ad  Comment  in  Daniel. 

«  Michaelis  has  demonttraled  that  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  text  of 
Daniel  was  the  origine],  and  more  ancient  than  the  genuine  deptua^nt 
version  of  this  bock,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  (Gennan)  Bibiiotheca 
Orientalls.  See  an  English  version  of  this  demonstration  In  Dr.  Apthorp's 
Discourses  on  Prophecy,  voL  i.  pp.  244— 2S0. 

>  Die  Authentie  des  Daniel  und  die  IntegritKt  dcs  Sacbarjah,  erwieaen 
von  Ernst  Wilhehn  Hengstenberg.    Berlin,  1831.  8vo. 

•  These  refutations  of  neologian  objections  are  abridged  from  the  BiU' 
cal  Repertory  printed  at  Philadelphia,  vol.  iv.  N.  &  pp.  61—^ 
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office  of  the  writers.  The  prophetic  gift  must  be  discriminated 
from  the  prophetic  ojice.  The  one  was  common  to  all  who  were 
inspired ;  the  latter  to  the  regular,  official  prophets,  who  commu- 
nicated the  divine  will  to  the  Jewish  nation.  The  books  written 
by  these  prophets,  as  such,  formed  the  second  great  division. 
The  third,  Dr.  H.  thinks,  contains  the  inofficial  prophecies.  Why 
else  should  Jeremiah's  Lamentations  be  disjoined  from  his  pro- 
phecies ?  As  to  the  relative  position  of  the  book  among  the  Hagio- 
gpnpha,  it  evidently  pioves  neither  one  thing  nor  another ;  as  the 
book  oif  Ezra  is  placed  after  it,  and  a  slight  inspection  shows 
that  no  regard  was  had  to  date  in  the  arrangement  of  the  parts. 

Objection  3. — ^The  authors  of  the  TaLmud  and  the  modem 
Jews  regard  the  book  of  Daniel  with  contempt 

Ajisw£B. — ^The  Talmudists  have  been  misapprehended,  and 
the  prejudice  of  the  modem  Jews  has  naturally  spmngfrom  their 
hatred  to  the  Gospel,  and  whatever  tends  to  prove  its  authen- 
ticity. 

OsjKCTioir  4. — A  fourth  objection  is  founded  on  the  words  of 
the  book  itself.  "  In  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  I,  Daniel,  under- 
stood by  BOOKS  the  number  of  the  years  whereof  the  word  of  the 
Lord  came  to  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  that  he  would  accomplish 
seventy  years  in  the  desolations  of  Jerusalem."  (Dan.  ix.  2.) 
The  Hebrew  word  transkted  hooh^  has  the  article  prefixed.  This 
Bleek  considers  as  synonymous  with  bihUa  or  the  Scripturei, 
4nd  a  dectnve  proof  that  the  Old  Testament  cancm  was  abeady 
cloeed,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  writer  of  this  book. 

AvswBB. — Fintf  We  have  no  proof  of  these  booht  contain* 
mg  any  other  matter  than  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah.  Secondly, 
The  technical  term  in  use  among  the  later  Jews  to  designate  the 
canon  was  not  "  the  books,"  but  "  the  writings."  Thirdly,  The 
supposititious  forger  of  the  book  of  Daniel  never  would  have 
hinted  at  the  canon's  being  closed,  when  his  very  object  was  to 
have  his  book  included  in  it  Fourthly,  Before  the  adjustment 
of  the  canon,  there  were  private  collections  of  the  sacred  books, 
as  appears  not  only  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  but  from  the 
fact,  Uiat  Jeremiah  quotes  and  imitates  Moses,  Isaiah,  Obadiah, 
and  Micah,  a  circumstance  admitted  both  by  Eichhom  and  De 
Wette.  These  reasons  are,  we  think,  sufficient,  without  appeal- 
ing, as  Pareau  does,  to  the  Jewish  tradition,  that  thfi  sacred  books 
were  secured  by  Jeremiah  before  the  burning  of  the  temple,  and 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  DanieL     ^ 

Objsction  6.— The  lavish  expenditure  of  signs  and  wonders, 
without  any  apparent  object,  is  unworthy  of  the  Deity. 

Ax  8 w  KB. — ^It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  one  of  those  who  urge 
this  difficulty  has  supplied  an  answer.  This  is  Oriesinger,  who 
innocently  observes,  that  no  better  reason  seems  assignable  for  all 
these  miracles  than  a  disposition  to  exalt  Jehovah  above  other 
Gods  !  Can  a  better  be  desired  1  It  is  true,  the  adversaries  still 
object,  cui  bono  ?  We  need  only  condense  Dr.  Hengstenberg's 
three  replies  into  as  many  sentences.  1.  That  the  faith  and 
hope  of  the  exiles  might  be  maintained.  2.  That  a  way  might  be 
opened  for  their  restoration.  3.  That  the  heathen  might  be  awed 
into  forbearance  and  respect  towards  God's  peculiar  people. 

Objcctiost  6. — ^The  book  of  Daniel  contains  historical  inao 
curacies. 

(1.)  The  grossest  of  these  is  said  to  be  the  statement  in  the 
first  two  verses  in  the  eighth  chapter.  Bertholdt's  objections  are 
— that  Elam  is  mentioned  as  a  province  of  the  Babylonish  em- 
pire, in  which  Daniel  acted  as  a  royal  officer  (v.  27.),  whereas 
it  was  a  province  of  the  Median  empire,  as  appears  from  Isaiah 
xxL  2.  and  Jeremiah  xxv.  6.  2.  That  a  palace  is  spoken  of  at 
Shushan,  wheieaa  the  palace  there  was  built  by  Darius  Hys- 
taspes,  as  appears  firom  Pliny.^  3.  That  the  name  Shuahan  itself 
(which  signifies  a  Uly")  was  not  given  until  long  after  Darius, 
and  was  intended  to  express  the  beauty  of  the  educes  which  that 
prince  erected. 

AirswxRd — Firtt,  The  subjection  of  Elam  by  the  Chaldees  is 
predicted  by  Jeremiah  (xlix.  34.),  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
phecy reoorded  by  EzekieL  (xxxii.  24.)  The  prediction  quoted 
by  Bertholdt  (Jer.  xxv.  5.)  represents  Elam,  not  as  a  province 
of  Media,  but  as  an  independent  monarchy,  and  intimates  its 
overthrow.  This  prophecy  was  uttered  in  the  first  year  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's reign,  that  of  Daniel  in  the  third  of  Belshazzar's. 
But  even  admitting  the  assertion  of  the  adversary,  there  is  no 
departure  from  the  truth  of  history.  Daniel  was  at  Shushan 
only  "  in  a  vision,"  as  appears  from  a  strict  translation  of  the 
passage.  The  scene  of  his  vision,  so  to  speak,  was  there,  because 
Shushan  was  to  be  the  capital  of  the  empire  whose  fortunes  he 
foresaw.  Secondly,  Pliny's  statement  as  to  the  building  of  the 
palace,  and  indeed  the  whole  city,  by  Darius  Hystaspesi  is  con- 
i  Hist  Nat.  vL  26. 
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tradicted  by  all  Ghreek  and  Oriental  writers,  who  represent  it  as 
extremely  ancient  7'Axrf//y,  Athensus  and  others  state  that  the 
city  was  called  Shuthan,  from  the  multitude  of  lilies  growing  in 
that  region,  a  fact  reconcilable  with  any  date  whatever. 

(2.)  Another  passage  which  has  been  objected  to,  is  what  De 
Wette  calls  the  laughable  description  (in  ch.  vi.)  of  a  lion's  den 
like  a  cistern,  with  a  stone  to  close  the  orifice. 

Abswsb. — We  know  nothing  about  the  lions'  dens  in  that 
part  of  the  world ;  but  we  know,  that  in  Fez  and  Morocco  they 
are  subterraneous,  and  that  criminals  are  ofUn  thrown  into  them. 
Who  knows  how  large  the  stone  was  in  the  case  before  us  1 

(3.)  A  third  objection  of  the  same  kind  is,  that  BeLshazzar  is 
represented  (Dan.  v.  11.  13.  18.  22.)  as  the  son  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, whereas,  according  to  profane  histDrians,  he  was  his 
fourth  successor. 

AivswiK^— No  fact  is  more  familiar,  than  ^9i  father  denotes 
an  ancettor,  ton,  a  detcendant. 

(4.)  The  other  historical  objections  which  Dr.  Hengstenbeig 
notices,  are,  that  Cyaxares  H.  is  by  Daniel  called  Darius — and 
that  in  the  first  verse  of  the  first  chapter,  Jerusalem  is  said  to 
have  been  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  third  year  of  Jehoia- 
kim,  while  it  appears  from  Jer.  xlvi.  1.  that  the  battle  of  Garche- 
mish,  which  must  have  preceded  that  event,  occurred  in  the 
fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  and  from  Jer.  xxv.  1.  that  this  same 
fourth  year  was  the  first  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Dr.  Hengsten- 
berg's  solution  of  these  difficulties  carries  him  so  far  into  minn- 
tis  that  we  can  neither  follow  copy  nor  abridge  his  argument 
Sufiice  it  to  say*  that  it  is  wholly  satisfactory,  and  exhibits  in  a 
strong  light  his  critical  sagacity,  his  learning,  and  his  judgment 

Ob/xctioit  7. — ^The  book  of  Daniel  contains  various  incon- 
sistencies and  contradictions. 

Ahsweb. — ^These  alleged  inconsistencies  and  contradictions 
are  merely  apparent,  not  real.  The  last  verse  of  the  first  chap- 
ter, for  instance,  has  been  represented  as  at  variance  with  the  first 
verse  of  the  tenth,  as  though  the  former  intimated  that  he  lived 
no  longer !  A  similar-  objection  has  been  founded  on  Belshaz- 
zar's not  knowing  Daniel  (v.  14.),  who  had  been  exalted  to  such 
honour  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (ii.  48,  49.) ;  a  circumstance  ex- 
plained by  the  very  characters  of  the  prophet  and  the  king,  which 
were  too  opposite  to  admit  of  intimacy.  Daniel  would  naturally 
stand  aloof  from  so  debauched  a  court 

Again,  the  indefatigable  adversary  asks,  how  could  Nebuchad- 
nezzar be  ignorant  (iii.  14.)  whether  the  Hebrews  served  his 
God,  when  he  had  himself  (li.  47.)  acknowledged  theirs  to  be  a 
God  of  gods  and  Lord  of  lords  ?  This  inconsistency,  as  Dr. 
Hengstenberg  observes,  is  chargeable  not  upon  the  sacred  writer, 
but  upon  the  heathen  king.  His  former  acknowledgment  re- 
sulted not  from  a  change  of  heart,  but  from  astonishment  and 
terror — a  distinction  which  the  psychology  of  rationalists  knows 
nothing  of.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  objection  started  to  the 
diverse  exhibitions  of  this  same  king's  character  in  the  first  three 
chapters  and  the  fourth. 

OajscTroir  8. — Opinions  and  usages  are  mentioned  in  this 
book,  which  are  clearly  modern,  that  is,  of  later  date  than  that 
claimed  for  the  book  itself. 

(1.)  Dan.  vi.  11.  "  Now  when  Daniel  knew  that  the  writing 
was  signed,  he  went  into  his  house ;  and,  his  windows  being 
open  in  Mo  chamber  tovardt  Jerutalem,  he  kneeled  upon  his 
knees  three  timet  a  day,  and  prayed,  and  gave  thanks  to  his  God 
as  he  did  aforetime."  Here  it  is  objected  that  these  are  allusions 
to  three  modem  customs, — ^that  of  praying  thrice  towards  Jeru- 
salem— ^that  of  praying  thrice  a  day — and  that  of  having  a  cham- 
ber appropriated  to  prayer. 

Ahswxb. — There  are  no  such  allunons  to  modem  customs. 

That  the  custom  of  praying"  to-wardt  Jerutalem  was  an  an- 
cient practice,  is  susceptible  of  proof  from  Scripture.  The  law 
of  Moses  required  all  sacrifices  to  be  offered  at  the  place  which 
the  Lord  should  choose  "  to  put  his  name  there."  (Dcut.  xii.  5, 
6.)  Prayer  would  of  course  accompany  oblation.  "  Their  bumt- 
offerings,"  says  the  Lord  by  the  mouth  of  Isaiah,  "  and  their 
sacrifices,  shall  be  acJCepted  upon  my  altar ;  for  mine  house  shall 
bewailed  a  houte  of  prayer  for  all  people."  (Isa.  Ivi.  7.)  "  In 
thy  fear,"  says  David,  "  will  I  worship  toward  thy  holy  temple** 
(PsaL  V.  7.  cxxxviii.  2.)  "  I  lift  up  my  hands  toward  thy  holy  ora* 
cle,**  (xxviii.  2.)  Now,  if  in  the  temple  prayer  was  ofiered  toward 
the  oracle  or  sanctuary,  and  in  the  city  toward  the  temple,  surely 
those  who  were  out  of  the  city,  whether  far  or  near,  would  be 
likely  to  ofier  theirs  toward  Jerusalem  itself.  «  If  thy  people," 
says  Solomon  in  his  dedicatory  prayer,  "go  out  to  battle  against 
th«ir  enemy,  whithersoever  thou  shalt  send  them,  and  shall  pray 
unto  the  Lord  toward  the  city  which  thou  hast  chosen,  and 
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torvard  the  houte  that  I  have  built  for  thy  name,  then  hear  thou 
in  heaven,^'  &c.  (1  Kings  \ni\,  44.)  Nor  would  the  practice 
cease,  because  the  temple  was  destroyed.  Its  very  site  was  re- 
garded by  tlie  Jews  as  holy.  **  Remember  this  mount  Sion, 
wherein  thou  hast  dwelt  They  have  set  thy  sanctuary  on 
fire,"  &c.  (Psal.  Ixxiv.  2.  7.) 

With  regard  to  the  custom  of  praying  thrice  a  day^  it  is  so 
natural,  that  we  find  it  among  those  with  whom  the  Jews  could 
have  had  no  intercourse,  the  Brahmins  for  example.  And  what 
says  David  ?  "  Evening  and  morning  and  at  noon  will  I  pray  and 
cry  aloud."  (Psal.  Iv.  17.) 

The  third  particular — ^that  of  having  a  chamber  appropriated 
to  prayer^—reeXA  upon  mere  assumption.  There  is  nothing  said 
about  a  chamber  used  exclusively  for  devotional  purposes ;  and 
if  there  was,  there  can  be  no  ground  for  the  assertion,  that  this 
was  an  invention  of  the  later  Jewish  formalists.  Our  Lord  com- 
mands his  disciples  to  go  into  their  closets,  and  not  to  pray  in 
public,  like  the  Pharisees.  (Matt  vi.)  On  the  other  hand,  David 
"  went  up  to  the  chamber  over  the  gate,"  if  not  to  pray,  at  least 
to  vent  his  grief  (2  Sam.  xviii.  2ZX  and  Elijah  went  "  into  a 
loft,"  and  •*  cried  unto  the  Lord."  (1  Kings  xviL  20.)  Was  this 
a  modem  pharisaical  invention,  as  affirmed  by  Bertholdt ! 

■  (2.)  The  advice  of  Daniel  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  (iv.  27.)  is  re- 
presented by  Bertholdt  as  ascribing  an  efficacy  to  alm»-giving, 
which  was  never  dreamed  of  in  the  days  of  old.  He  translates 
the  verse—"  Buy  off  (compensate  or  atone  for)  thy  sins  by  gifts, 
and  thy  guilt  by  doing  good  to  the  poor."  Dr.  Hengstenberg 
shows  clearly  that  the  true  sense  is  that  which  our  own  transla- 
tion gives — "Break  off  thy  sins  by  righteousness,  and  thine 
iniquities  by  showing  mercy  to  the  poor."  The  adversary  has 
the  credit,  therefore,  not  of  the  objection  only,  but  of  the  fiiult 
objected  to ! 

(3.)  A  similar  objection  has  been  raised  by  Gramberg,  in 
relation  to  the  doctrine  of  meritoriout  fasting,  as  implied  in  ch. 
ix«  That  religious  fasting  was  a  most  aiicient  usage  of  the 
Jews,  any  compendium  of  biblical  antiquities  will  show.  That 
the  popish  notion  of  merit  should  be  found  in  a  passage  where 
such  words  as  these  occur — "  We  do  not  present  our  supplica- 
tions before  thee  for  our  righteousness,  but  for  thy  great  mercies" 
(Dan.  ix.  16.) — ^argues  something  rather  worse  than  inadvert- 
ence in  the  caviller  who  finds  it  there.* 

IV.  In  the  Vulgate  Latin  edition  of  the  Bible,  as  well  as 
in  Theodotiou^s  Greek  version,  which  was  adopted  by  all  the 
Greek  churches  in  the  East  in  lieu  of  the  incorrect  Septuafint 
translation  above  alluded  to,  there  is  added,  in  toe  third 
chapter  of  Daniel,  between  the  twenty-third  and  twenty- 
fourth  verses,  the  song  of  the  three  children,  Hananiah, 
Mishael,  and  Azariah,  wl^o  were  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace. 
The  version  of  Theodotion  also  introduces,  at  the  beginning 
of  this  book,  the  history  of  Susanna,  and,  at  the  tnd^  the 
stories  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon ;  and  this  arrangement  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  modem  version  in  use  in  the  Greek  church. 
But,  in  the  Latin  Vulc^te,  both  these  apocryphal  pieces  were 
separated  by  Jerome  from  the  canonical  book,  and  were  dis- 
missed to  Its  close,  with  an  express  notice  that  they  were 
NOT  found  by  him  in  the  Hebrew,  but  were  translated  from 
Theodotion.  In  a  later  age,  however,  they  were  improperly 
made  a  continuation  of  Daniel,  being  numbered  chapters  xiii. 
and  xiv. ;  an  arrangement  which  has  been  followed  in  all  the 
modern  versions  from  the  Vulgate  in  use  among  the  members 
of  the  Romish  church,  and  sometimes  (particularly  in  the 
Dublin  edition  of  the  Anglo-Romish  version  of  the  Bible 
printed  in  1825)  with  the  unjustifiable  omission  of  the  cau- 
tionary notice  of  Jerome.  The  narratives  of  Susanna  and  of 
Bel  and  the  Dragon  do  not  exist  in  the  genuine  Septuagint 
version  of  Daniel,  recovered  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century ;  nor  were  these  apocryphal  additions  ever  received 
into  the  canon  of  Holy  Wnt  by  the  Jewish  church.  Thej 
are  not  extant  in  the  Hebrew  or  Chaldee  languages,  nor  is 
there  any  evidence  that  they  ever  were  so  extant.  The 
occurrence  of  Hebraisms  in  them  proves  nothing  more  than 
that  they  were  written  by  a  Hebrew  in'  the  Greek  tongiie, 
into  which  he  transferrea  the  idioms  of  his  own  language ; 
and  that  they  were  thus  originally  written  in  Greek  by  some 

•  The  above  are  the  princtpo/ objections  of  modem  neologiana,  with  the 
Tery  satisfaclory  rerutationa  of  Dr.  Hencstenberg ;  who  has  further  invea- 
ti^aied  various  aaachroniatna,  iaiprobabditiei^  and  incongruities  alleged  to 
exist  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  at  greater  length  than  the  hiniu  of  this  work 
will  adinir  of  being  stated  even  in  the  most  condensed  form.  The  reader 
U  therefore  necessarily  referred  to  the  Engliah  translation  (forming  part 
of  the  Edinburgh  Biblical  Cabinet),  of  his  "Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Au- 
themiciiy  and  Integrity  of  the  Bucks  of  I>anicl  and  Zcchariah,"  which 
wan  announced  for  publication  while  thla  sheet  was  passing  through  the 
pr6<»8. 


Hellenistic  Jew,  without  having  any  higher  source  whence 
they  could  be  derived,  is  evident  from  this  circumstance,  that, 
in  the  history  of  Susanna,  Daniel,  in  his  replies  to  the  elders, 
alludes  to  the  Greek  names  of  the  trees,  under  which,  they 
said,  the  adultery  charged  upon  Susanna  was  committea, 
which  allusions  cannot  iiold  good  in  any  other  language.' 
The  church  of  Rome,  however,  allows  these  spurious  addi- 
tions to  be  of  the  same  authority  with  the  rest  of  the  book 
of  Daniel;  and,  by  a  decree  of  the  fourth  session  of  the 
council  of  Trent,  nas  given  them  an  equal  place  in  the 
canonical  Scriptures.  But  they  were  never  recognised  as 
part  of  the  sacred  volume  by  the  ancient  fathers  of  the 
Christian  church.  Julius  Afncanus,  Eusebius,  and  Apolli- 
narius  rejected  these  pieces,  not  only  as  being  uncanoniral, 
but  also  as  fabulous ;  and  Jerome,  who  has  been  followed  by 
Erasmus  and  other  modem  writers,  has  given  the  history  of 
Bel  and  the  Dragon  no  better  title  than  that  of  "  The  Fable 
of  Bel  and  the  SraganJ*  And  others,  who  have  admitted 
them  for  instruction  of  manners,  have  nevertheless  rejected 
them  from  the  canonical  Scriptures ;  in  which  conduct  they 
have  been  followed  by  the  Protestant  churches,  who  exclude 
them  from  the  canonical,  and  class  them  among  the  apociy« 
phal  writings.' 


$  5.   ON  THK  BOOK  OF  THE  PROPHET  OBADUH. 

I.  Author  and  date, — ^11.  Synopeit  ofitt  contentt, 

BSFOBi  CHRin*,  588 — ^683. 

I.  The  time  when  this  prophet  flourished  is  wholly  uncer- 
tain. Jerome,  with  the  Jews,  is  of  opinion  that  he  was  the 
same  person  who  was  governor  of  Anab^s  house,  and  who 
hid  and  fed  one  hundred  prophets  whom  Jezebel  would  have 
destroyed.  Some  other  critics  think  that  he  was  the  Obadiah 
whom  Josiah  constituted  overseer  of  the  works  of  the  temple, 
mentioned  in  2  Ohron.  xxxiv.  12.  Dupin  refers  him  to  the 
time  of  Ahaz,  in  whose  reign  the  Edomites,  in  comunction 
with  the  Israelites,  made  war  against  the  tribe  of  Judah; 
because  his  prophecy  is  almost  wholly  directed  against  the 
Edomites  or  idumsans.  Grotius,  Huet,  Dr.  Lightfoot,  and 
other  commentators,  however,  make  him  to  be  contemporary 
with  Hosea,  Joel,  and  Amos,  agreeably  to  the  rule  of  the 
Jewish  writers,  viz.  that,  where  the  time  of  the  prophet  is 
not  expressed,  his  predictions  are  to  be  placed  in  the  same 
chronological  order  as  the  prophecy  immediately  preceding. 
Archbishop  Newcome,  with  great  probability,  supposes  that 
Obadiah  prophesied  between  Uie  taking  of  Jerusalem  (which 
happeoedi  in  the  year  587  before  Christ)  and  the  destruction 
of  idumsa  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  took  place  a  very  few 

J  ears  after ;  consequently  he  was  partly  contemporary  with 
eremiah.  As  the  latter  has  many  expressions  similar  to 
others  in  Obadiah,  it  is  a  Question  which  of  the  two  has  bor- 
rowed from  the  other.  Opinions  vary  on  this  stibiect,  and 
there  is  not  much  preponderance  of  evidence  on  either  side; 
except  that,  as  Jeremiah  has  used  the  works  of  other  prophets 
in  his  predictions  against  foreign  nations,  this  fact  renders  it 
more  irobable  that  he  had  read  Obadiah  than  the  reverse. 
The  fallowing  table  of  the  parallel  passages  will  enable  the 
reader  to  form  his  own  judgment : — 

Obadiah,  verse  1.  compared  with  Jeremiah  xlix.  14. 
3.        .  .  -  .15. 

3, 4.    -  -  .  -        16. 

5.  .  -  ^         .  9. 

6.  -  -  -  -        10. 
8.        ...  -  7.* 

The  writings  of  Obadiah,  which  consist  of  only  one  chap- 
ter, are  composed  with  much  beauty,  and  untold  a  very 
interesting  scene  of  prophecy. 

» In  the  ejcamioation  of  the  elders,  when  one  of  them  Mid  he  «w  Ibe 
crime  committed,  viro  rx^o*,  under  a  mastick  tree^  Daniel  ia  repre««M«fl 
aa  answering,  in  allusion  to  rxir"*,  "  The  angel  of  God  hath  received  wn- 
tence  of  Cod,  i:Xii:Al  n  Mtd-o*,  to  cut  thee  in  two."  And  when  fhe  olftff 
elder  said  that  it  was  vw  >r^«ro»,  under  a  holm  tree,  Daniel  is  made  to  an- 
swer, in  allusion  to  the  word  wp^wov,  "The  angel  of  the  U»rd  waiteUi  wun 
the  Hword,  llPliAi  «••  /tiTtv,  to  eui  thee  in  two."    Jerome,  ut  supra. 

»  Dr.  Prideaux'B  Ck>nnection  part  i.  boolt  iii.  sub  anno  6W.  toI.  i- pp-  I»i 
165.  edit  1720.  Calmet's  Dictionary,  voce  Daniel,  and  his  Preface  »ur 
Daniel.  Comra.  Liu.  torn.  vi.  pp.  eoi-^13.    The  fuUeat  vindication  of  the 

{renuineness  and  canonical  authority  of  the  prophecies  of  D""*'.'*/®,!;" 
ound  in  Biahop  Chandler's  "  Vindication  of  the  Defence  of  Chri«Uinnjr, 
from  the  Propheciea  of  the  Old  Testament,"  In  Dr.  Samuel  Chandler  ■ 
"  VindicaUon  of  the  Antiquity  and  Authority  of  Daniel's  Prophecies,'  botn 
published  at  I^iidon  in  1728,  in  8vo. ;  and  in  Dr,  Hengstenbeig's  ireatiM 
already  referreii  to  in  the  course  of  this  section. 
«  Professor  Turner's  TrausiaUon  of  JahO|  p.  369.  note. 
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n.  The  prophecy  of  Obadiah  consists  of  two  parts ;  viz. 

Part  I.  is  minatory,  and  denounces  the  destruction  of  Edam  far 
their  Pride  and  eamat  Security  (1 — 9.),  and  fur  their  cruel 
Insults  and  Enmity  to  the  Jews,  after  the  Capture  of  their 
City,  (10—16.) 

Thifl  prediction,  according  to  Archbishop  Usher,  was  fulfilled, 
about  five  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusaleniy  by  the 
Babylonians  subduing  and  expelling  them  from  Arabia  Petnea, 
of  which  they  never  afterwards 'recovered  possession. 

Part  II.  is  consolatory,  and  foretells  the  Restoration  of  the 
Jews  (17.)i  their  Victory  over  their  Enemies,  and  their  Jhu- 
rishif^  State  in  consequence,  (18— -21.) 

Archbishop  Newcome  considers  this  prophecy  as  fulfilled  by  the 
conquest  of  the  Maccabees  over  the  Edomites.  (See  1  Mace.  v. 
3 — 5.  65,  dte.)  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  in  part  accom- 
plished by  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity ;  and  by 
the  victories  of  the  MaccabsBan  princes ;  but  the  prediction  in 
the  last  verse  will  not  receive  its  complete  fulfilment  until  that 
time  when  "the  kingdoms  of  the  world  are  become  the  kiuff- 
doms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ,  (Rev.  xi.  15.) 

$  6.   ON  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  PROPHET  EZEKIBL. 

I.  Author  and  date. — ^11.  Canonical  authority  of  the  prophecies 
of  EzekieL  —  III.  Their  scope,  —  IV.  Analysis  of  them, — 
V.  Observations  on  the  style  of  EzekieL 

BUPOBi  cHBisT,  595—536. 

I.  EzEKiEL,  whose  name  imports  the  strength  of  God^  was 
the  son  of  Buzi,  of  the  sacerdotal  race,  and  one  of  the  captives 
carried  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  Babylon,  with  Jehoiachin  king 
of  Judah ;  it  Joes  not  appear  that  he  had  prophesied  before 
he  came  into  Mesopotamia.  The  principal  scene  of  his  pre- 
dictions was  some  place  on  the  river  Chebar,  which  flows 
into  the  Euphrates  about  two  hundred  miles  to  the  north  of 
Babylon,  where  the  prophet  resided ;  thougji  he  was,  occa- 
sionally, conveyed  in  vision  to  Jerusalem,  lie  commenced 
his  prophetic  ministry  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  accord- 
ing to  general  accounts ;  or  rather,  as  Calmet  thinks,  in  the 
thirtieth  year  after  the  covenant  was  renewed  with  God  in 
the  reign  of  Josiah,  which  answers  to  the  fifth  year  of  Eze- 
kiePs  and  Jehoiachin's  captivity  (Ezek.  i.  1.  xl.  1.),  the  oera 
whence  he  dates  his  predictions ;  and  it  appears  from  xxix. 
17.  that  he  continued  to  prophesy  about  twenty-one  years 
and  three  (quarters.  The  events  of  his  life,  after  his  call  to 
the  prophetic  office,  are  interwoven  with  the  detail  which  he 
has liimsclf  given  of  his  predictions;  but  the  manner  of  its 
termination  is  nowhere  ascertained. .  The  pseudo-Epiphanius, 
in  his  lives  of  the  prophets,  says  that  he  was  put  to  death  by 
the  prince  or  commander  of  the  Jews  in  the  place  of  his  exile, 
because  this  prince  was  addicted  to  idolatry,  and  could  not 
bear  the  reproaches  of  the  prophet.  No  reliance,  however, 
can  be  placed  on  this  account,  which  is  intermixed  with 
many  fables.  Jerome  is  of  opinion,  that,  as  Ezekiel  was  in 
part  contemporary  with  Jeremiah,  who  prophesied  in  Judaea 
while  Ezekiel  delivered  his  predictions  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
their  prophecies  were  interchanged  for  the  consolation  and 
encouragement  of  the  captive  Jews.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
striking  agreement  between  the  subject-matter  and  their  re- 
spective prophecies;  but  Ezekiel  is  more  vehement  than 
Jeremiah  in  reproving  the  sins  of  his  countrymen,  and 
abounds  more  in  visions,  which  render  some  passages  of  his 
book  exceedingly  difficult  to  be  understood.  On  this  account 
no  Jew  was,  anciently,  permitted  to  read  the  writings  of  this 
prophet,  until  he  had  completed  his  thirtieth  year.i 

II.  Until  of  late  years  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel  have 
always  been  acknowledged  to  be  canonical,  nor  was  it  ever 
disputed  that  he  was  their  author.  The  Jews,  indeed,  say 
that  the  sanhedrin  deliberated  for  a  long  time  whether  his 
book  should  form  a  part  of  the  sacred  canon.  They  objected 
ta  the  great  obscurity  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  his  pro- 
phecy ;  and  to  what  he  says  in'  ch.  xviii.  20.  that  the  son 
should  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  his  father,  which  they  urged 
was  contrary  to  Moses,  who  says  (Exod.  xx.  5.),  that  God 
visits  the  **  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the 
third  and  fourth  generation.'*^  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  Moses  himself  (Deut.  xxiv.  16.)  says  the  very  same 
thing  as  Ezekiel.^ 

Tnc  genuineness  of  certain  chapters  of  this  prophet  has 

» Ilieronymi  Prncein.  in  lib.  I.    Comin.  In  Ezeeh. 

•  Cahiiet,  Preface  sur  EzekieL    Couimeot.  Liu.  torn.  vi.  pp.  353,  3&1. 


been  impugned  by  some  writers  both  on  the  Continent  and 
in  our  own  country. 

i.  On  the  Continent  it  has  been  denied  that  the  last  nine 
chapters  are  to  be  attributed  to  Ezekiel ;  but  the  arguments 
adduced  in  beha.lf  of  this  hypothesis  are  by  no  means  suffi- 
cient to  sustain  it :  for 

1.  The  alleged  obscurity  of  these  chapters  is  "certainly 
not  at  variance  with  the  opinion  that  they  were  written  by 
Ezekiel,  for  many  other  parts  of  his  work  are  less  persuicu- 
ous,  not  to  say,  that  descriptions  of  this  kind,  particularly 
of  buildings,  can  scarcely  be  made  very  intelligible  without 
the  aid  of  drawings. 

3.  "These  chapters  are  supposed  to  contain  commands 
which  were  disregarded  by  the  Hebrews  after  their  return, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  inferred  that  tbey  did  net  then  exist,  or 
at  least  were  not  ascribed  to  Ezekiel.  fiut  this  supposition 
is  unfounded;  for  those  chapters  do  not  contain  commands, 
but  an  emblematic  or  figurative  representation  intended  to 
confirm  the  certainty  of  tne  return,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  divine  worship. 

3.  "  It  is  furtlier  objected,  that  the  prophet  could  not  pos- 
sibly retain  in  memory  the  numbers  of  so  many  measure- 
ments as  were  perceived  by  him  in  bis  vision.  But  this  is 
of  little  weight;  for  as  the  impressions  of  the  visions  were 
the  more  vehement  on  account  of  the  outward  senses  being 
at  rest,  there  would  be  the  less  difficulty  in  retaining  them 
in  the  memory.  Besides^  there  are  persons  who  commit 
numbers  to  memory  with  great  facility,  and  if  the  objectors 
to  these  prophecies  allow  that  visions  constitute  merely  the 
dress  and  form  in  which  the  prophets  announce  their  predic- 
tions, there  would  have  been  no  need  of  memory  in  the  case. 

4.  "  Josephus'  attributes  to  Ezekiel  two  books  concern- 
ing the  Babylonish  captivity :  but  as  by  the  second  book  of 
Ezekiel  he  means  the  last  nine  chapters,  how  is  it  possible 
thence  to  infer  that  Ezekiel  is  not  their  author  ?  There  is  no 
necessity,  therefore,  to  apply  the  language  to  Jeremiah  (as 
Eichhorn  did),  which  cannot  be  done  without  violence  to  the 
series  of  the  discourse." 

Altogether  worthless  is  the  conjecture  "that  some  He- 
brew, who  returned  later  than  the  great  body  of  his  brethren, 
made  up  these  chapters,  in  order  to  effect  a  new  distribution 
of  the  country,  by  which  he  might  acquire  a  portion  for  him- 
self: for  no  sucn  impostor  would  have  written  so  largely 
and  in  such  a  manner  of  the  temple  and  of  the  division  of  the 
country  among  the  tribes,  and  at  the  same  time  forget  en- 
tirely the  distribution  among  individuais, 

"  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  established  in  opposition  to 


ed  by 
T)roor, 
of  the 


the  genuineness  of  these  prophecies ;  and  it  is  confirmed  b; 
their  contents.  Tlie  visions,  the  manner  of  conveying  re^ 
ihe  multitude  of  circumstantial  particulars,  the  character  ^ 
language  and  style,  in  all  which  respects  Ezekiel  is  remark- 
ably cnstinguished  from  other  writers,  prove  that  he  must 
have  been  the  author  of  these  chapters.  No  imitation  could 
possibly  have  been  so  successful. '^^ 

ii.  In  England,  an  anonymous  writer^  has  denied  that 
"the  prophecies  in  chapters  xxv. — xxxii.  xxxv.  xxxvi. 
xxxviii.  and  xxxix.  are  Ezekiel's.  His  reasons  are  so  ex- 
ceedingly trifling,  that  they  are  not  worthy  of  refutation. 
Nor  indeed  is  5iis  necessary,  for  these  very  parts  of  the 
book  contain  evidence  that  they  are  the  work  of  this  prophet; 
very  many  particulars  which  Ezekiel  is  accustomed  to  in- 
troduce elsewhere  are  found  in  these  pronhecies;  as,  for 
instance,  the  designation  of  the  year,  the  month,  and  the  day,  on 
which  a  revelation  was  communicated;  the  remarkable 
phraseology  son  of  man  corresponding  with  tlie  usage  in  the 
Aramaean  diialect ;  the  forms,  set  thy  face  towards  or  against—^ 
prophesy  against — liear  the  word  of  Jehovak^-dhus  saith  the 
Lord  Jehovah — the  word  of  Jehovah  came  to  me — they  shall 
know  tluU  lam  Jehovah — take  up  a  lamentation  for.  In  these 
chapters,  as  in  ch.  i. — xxiv.,  the  terms  n^jj  and  «*»;  are  fre- 
quently applied  to  kings,  the  same  devices  for  conducting 
sieges  p^'y,  a  drcumvalTation,  and  hSVd,  o.  mound,  are  men- 
tioned, compare  ch.  xxvi.  8.  with  iv.  2.  xvii.  17.  xxi.  27. 
(22.),  and,  m  fine,  the  same  particularity  and  multitude  of 
circumstances  occur.  Indeed  xxviii.  14.  contains  a  refer- 
ence to  the  vision  mentioned  in  i.  13.  x.  2.  If  the  mention 
ing  the  regions  of  the  departed  more  frequently  than  is  usual 
([see  xxvi.  20.  xxxi.  14 — 17.  xxxii.  18 — ^32.)  would  seem  to 
indicate  a  foreign  origin,  it  must  be  considered  that  the  sub- 
ject required  it,  and  it  can  never  be  alleged  with  any  weiglit 


■  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  x.  c.  H.  §  1. 

«  Prof.  Turner's  TnuislAtion  of  Jahn,  p 

•  Monthly  Magazine,  March,  179S,  p.  IS 
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as  a  proof  that  these  portions  of  EzekiePs  prophecies  differ 
in  character  from  the  remainder."^ 

Josenhus  ascribes  to  this  prophet  two  books  concerninor 
the  Babylonian  captivity ;«  and  says,  that,  having  foretold 
in  Babylon  the  calamities  which  were  coming  upon  the 
people,  he  sent  accounts  of  them  to  Jerusalem.'  But  these 
circumstances  are  not  recorded  in  the  predictions  now  extant ; 
nor  have  we  any  means  of  ascertaining  what  foundation 
Josephus  had  for  his  assertion.  Most  commentators  are  of 
opinion  that  the  Jew^ish  historian  divided  the  prophecy  we 

-now  have  into  two  books,  and  that  he  took  that  part  ot  the 
prophecy,  which  contains  a  description  of  ^e  temple  (xli. — 
xlviii.)  for  a  distinct  book,  because  it  treats  on  a  subject 
wholly  different  from  the  topics  discussed  in  the  former  part 

'  of  his  writings. 

III.  The  chief  design  of  Ezekiel's  prophecies  is,  to  com- 
fort his  brethren  in  captivity,  who  deplored  their  having  too 
lightly  credited  the  promises  of  Jeremiah,  who  had  exhorted 
them  speedily  to  submit  to  the  Chaldees,  on  account  of  the 
approaching  ruin  of  Jerusalem.  As  these  captives  saw  no 
appearance  of  the  fiilfilment  of  Jeremiah's  predictions,  God 
raised  up  Ezekiel  to  confirm  them  in  the  faith,  and  to  sup- 
port by  new  prophecies  those  which  Jeremiah  had  long 
before  published,  and  even  then  continued  to  announce  in 
Judaea.  In  pursuance  of  this  design,  Ezekiel  predicts  the 
dreadful  calamities  which  soon  after  were  inflicted  upon 
Judaea  and  Jerusalem,  on  account  of  the  idolatry,  impiety, 
and  profligacy  of  their  inhabitants ;  the  divine  judgments 
that  would  be  executed  on  the  false  prophets  and  prophet- 
esses, who  deluded  and  hardened  the  Jews  in  their  rebellion 
against  God ;  the  punishments  that  awaited  the  Ammonites, 
Edomites,  and  Philistines,  for  their  hatred  of  the  Jews,  and 
insulting  them  in  their  distress ;  the  destruction  of  Tyre ; 
the  conquest  of  Egypt;  the  future  restoration  of  Israel  and 
Judah  from  their  several  dispersions;  and  their  ultimately 
happy  state  after  the  advent  and  under  the  government  of 
the  Messiah. 

IV.  The  prophecies  of  Ezekiel  form,  in  our  Bibles,  forty- 
eight  chaptere ;  and,  as  he  is  extremely  punctual  in  dating 
them,  we  have  little  or  no  difficulty  in  arranging  them  in 
chronological  order.^    They  may  be  divided  into  lour  parts ; 

)  the  first 
and  En^ 

eouragementa  for  'executing  it,  (i.  28.  latter  clause,  ii.  iii. 

1—21.) 
Part  II.  Denunciaiiona  agaifut  the  JewUh  People,  (iii.  22 — • 

27.  iv. — ^xxiv.) 

SxcT.  1.  Under  the  emblem  of  a  siege  delineated  upon  a  tile 
is  repreeented  the  maimer  in  which  the  Chald&an  army 
would  surround  Jerusalem  duiing  the  reign  of  Zedekiah. 
(iiu  23—27.  iv.  I — 3.)*  The  inhabitanta  there  encouraged 
^e  captives  in  Ghaldea  to  hope  for  a  return ;  and  sudbi  a 
h(^  they  actually  cherished,  so  long  as  Jerusalem  was  safe : 
but  this  vision  was  designed  to  overthrow  their  confidence. 
From  the  specimens  preserved  in  cabinets,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  tiles  or  bricks,  anciently  used  in  oriental  buildings, 
were  of  considerable  rize,  with  one  of  the  surfaces  well  po- 
lished, so  as  to  be  capable  of  receiving  the  representation 
described  by  the  prophet  By  Ezekiel's  lying  upon  his 
right  and  left  side  a  certain  number  of  (prophetic)  days,  is 
exhibited  the  number  of  years,  during  which  God  had  borne 
with  thie  iniquities  of  the  house  of  Israel.  (4 — 8.)  The 
■canty  supply  and  intermixture  of  coarae  food  represented 
the  scarcity  and  hard  fare  which  the  Jewa  should  have  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  siege  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

•  Prof.  Turner's  Truslstion  of  Jahn,  p.  401 

•  Antiq.Judlib.z.  c&f  1. 

•  IbM  lib.jcc.7.  f2. 

•  The  arrangement  proposed  by  Prof.  De  Wette  coincides  verr  neaily 
ivHh  thai  given  in  this  worlc.  lie  divides  the  predictions  of  Ezekiel  into 
four  parts,  viz.  I.  Prom  chap.  1.  to  chap.  zziv.  containing  prophecies  relat* 
Ing  to  the  JewsSind  anterior  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  in  chronolo- 
gical order;  II.  From  chap.  xx9.  to  chap,  zxzii.  containing  prophecies 
relating  to  various  heathen  nations,  disposed  according  to  the  order  of 
subjects ;  III.  From  chap,  zxzili.  to  zlviu.  containing  prophecies  posterior 
to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  in  chronolc«ical  order. 

•  The  prophetical  types  and  figures  are  often  adapted  to  the  genius  and 
eduestbn  of  the  prophets.  Amos,  for  instance,  denves  bis  figures  from 
objects  which  were  fiuniliar  to  a  shepherd  or  a  husbsndmaa  As  Eze- 
kiel seems  to  have  had  a  peculiar  talent  for  architecture,  several  of  his 
representations  are  suitable  to  that  profession.  "And  they  that  suppose 
the  emblem  here  made  use  of  to  be  below  the  dignity  of  the  prophetic 


Part  I.  EzekiePa  Call  to  the  Prophetic  Office  (i.  1.  to  t 
part  of  verse  28.),  his  Commission^  Instructions^  m 


ofllce,  may  as  well  accuse  Archimedes  of  folly  for  making  lines  Cd  the 
dusL"  W.  Lowth  on  Ezok.  i. :  from  whose  summaries  orclumten  and 
the  marginal  abstracts  of  Mr.  Reeves  this  analysis  of  Ezekiel  is  chiefly 


derived,  in  the  prssent  as  well  as  in  former  oditioos  of  this  woik. 


8scT.  2.  Under  the  type  of  shaving  his  head  and  beanl,  and 
weighing  his  hair,  one-third  part  of  which  was  to  be  'burnt, 
another  to  be  cut  small  with  a  knife,  and  the  remainder  to 
be  burnt  (v.  1 — 4.),  are,  in  vision,  denounced  the  divine 
judgments  against  Jerusalem,  by  famine,  sword,  and  disper- 
sion. (5^17.)  The  head  here  represents  Jerusalem ;  the 
hair,  the  great  number  of  its  inhabitants;  and  the  balances^ 
the  exactness  of  God*8  judgments. 

Sect.  3.  denounces  the  divine  judgments  against  the  Jews  for 
their  idolatry  (vi.  1 — 7.),  but  promises  that  a  remnant  shall 
be  saved,  and  shall  be  brought  to  a  sense  of  their  sins  by 
their  afflictions.  (8 — 14.) 

Skct.  4.  announces  the  irreversible  judgment  of  captivity,  and 
final  desolation  of  the  Jews  for  their  idolatry  and  other 
heinous  sins  (vii.  1 — ^22.) :  the  severity  of  their  captivity, 
which  is  prefigured  by  a  chain.  (23 — 27.) 

SxcT.  5.  describes  the  carrying  of  the  prophet,  in  a  vision,  to 
Jerusalem  (viii.  1 — 4.),  where  he  is  shown  the  idolatries 
committed  by  the  Jews  within  the  prednets  of  the  temple ; 
particularly  the  image  of  Baal,  by  a  bold  figure  called  the 
image  of  Jealoustf,  horn  the  provocation  it  gave  to  God,  by 
setting  up  a  rival  against  him  in  the  place  dedicated  to  hu 
worship  (5.)  :  the  Egyptian  (6 — 12.),  the  Phenidan  (13, 
14.),  and  the  Peruan  superstitions.  (15,  16.)<  The  pro- 
phet then  denounces  vengeance  against  the  wicked,  and 
foretells  the  preservation  of  the  pious  Jews  (17,  18.  ix.^  ; 
and  under  the  command  to  scatter  coals  of  fire  over  me 
city  (x.  1 — 7.),  and  the  vision  of  the  Shechinah  departing 
from  the  temple  (8 — 22.),  are  prefigured  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  Jehovah's  forsaking  the  temple.  This  seo- 
.  tion  concludes  with  a  severe  denunciation  against  those 
wicked  princes  and  people  who  remained  in  Jerusalem,  and 
derided  the  types  and  predictions  of  the  prophets  (xi.  1 — 
13.);  and  the  return  of  the  Jews  is  then  foretold  (14 — 
21.)  ;  Jehovah's  utteriy  forsaking  the  temple  and  city  is 
represented  by  the  departure  of  the  Shechinah  (22,  23.) ; 
and  the  prophet  returns  to  communicate  his  instructions  to 
his  brethren  of  the  captivity.  (24,  25.) 

Sect.  6.  Under  the  types  of  Ezekiers  removing  himself  and 
his  household  goods  (xiL  1 — 7^,  and  eating  and  drinking 
"with  quaking,  and  with  carefulness"  (17 — 20.),  is  pre- 
figured Uie  captivity  of  Zedekiah  and  of  the  Jews  still  re- 
maining at  Jerusalem  (8 — l^Oi^  and  speedy  judgment  is 
denounced  against  the  Jews  for  their  iJ>ose  of  the  divine 
forbearance.  (21 — 28.) 

Sect.  7.  The  fidse  prophets  (xiii.  1 — 16.),  and  false  prophet- 
esses (17 — ^23.),  are  reproved  and  threatened  with  signal 
punishment. 

Sect.  8.  A  denunciation  of  the  divine  judgments  against  the 
idolatrous  elders  and  their  false  prophets  (xiv.  1 — 11.),  and 
against  the  Jews  for  their  obstinate  impenitency  (12 — ^21.)  ; 
a  remnant  of  whom,  it  is  promised,  shaU  be  saved.  (23, 
23.) 

Sect.  9.  Under  the  parable  of  an  unfruitful  and  unprofitable 
vine  is  set  forth  the  utter  rejection  of  Jerusalem,  (xv.) 

Sect.  10.  Under  the  emblem  oil  an  exposed  and  wretched 
in&nt  is  represented  the  natural  state  of  the  Jevrish  nation, 
and  the  great  love  of  God  to  it  in  Egypt,  as  well  as  after- 
wards. (xvL  I — 14.)  The  heinous  and  unparalleled  sins 
of  the  Jews  are  set  forth ;  for  which  sore  judgments  are 
denounced  against  them.  But,  notwithstanding  all  these 
provocations,  God  promises  in  the  end  to  show  ^em  mercy 
under  his  new  and  everlasting  covenant.  (60—63.)  The 
figurative  mode  of  describing  adultery,  which  is  of  nequcnt 
occurrence  in  the  prophets,  is  pursued  with  great  force,  and 
at  considenble  length,  both  in  this  and  the  23d  chapter. 

Sect.  11.  Under  the  allegory  of  two  eagles  and  a  vine  is 
represented  God's  judgment  upon  the  Jews,  for  revolting 
firom  Babylon  to  Egypt  (xvii  1 — 31.)  The  **  great  eagle 
with  great  wings"  (3.)  means  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  the 
**  feathers  of  divers  colours"  mean  the  various  nations  that 

•  Bishop  Warburton  has  sn  excellent  illustration  of  this  prediction  in  his 
Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  book  iv.  secL  6.  (Works,  vol.  iv.  pp.  29&-300.) ; 
the  most  material  parts  of  which  are  inserted  in  Bishop  Hani's  and  Dr. 
D'Ovty's  Commentary  mi  the  Bible. 

^  Josephus  informs  us  that  Zedekiah,  thinking  the  prophecy  of  Exekiel 
in  the  thirteenth  verse  of  this  chapter  (that  he  should  be  Drought  to  Baby* 
Ion,  which,  however,  he  should  not  see.  though  he  should  die  there),  in- 
consistent with  the  prediction  of  Jeremiah  (zzxii.  4.  and  xxjAv.  a)  that  the 
Jewish  king  should  see  the  eyes  of  the  king  of  Babylon,— determined  to 
give  no  credit  to  either  of  them.  Both  propheciea,  as  we  have  already 
seen  (Vol.  L  p.  124.)  were  literallv  fulflUed,  and  the  event  convinced 
him  that  they  were  not  irreconcilable.  Compare  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud.  lib 
z.  c.  &  1 3.  with  2  lUngs  zzv.  4r^.  and  Jer.  Ui.  &-11. 
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were  salject  to  his  sway.  The  other  «  great  eagle"  (7.^ 
means  the  king  of  Egypt  The  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
and  the  universal  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  are  foretold. 


8aGT.  12.  The  Jews,  in  EzekiePs  time,  having  complained 
(xviii.  1,  2.)  of  the  divine  justice,  as  if  the  calamities  which 
had  befallen  them  were  inflicted  merely  for  the  sins  of  their 
forefiithers,  this  lection  contains  a  vindication  of  .Grod's 
eternal  rules  of  justice  in  punishing  no  one  eternally  for 
the  sins  of  another,  and  in  pardoning  the  wicked  on  their 
true  repentance.  (3 — 33.) 

8bgt.  13.  Under  the  parable  of  a  lion's  whelps  are  foretold 
the  cruelty  and  captivity  of  Jehoahaz,  who  was  deposed  by 
the  king  of  Egypt,*  and  of  Jehoiakim,  who  was  deposed 
by  the  king  of  Babylon.^  (zix.  1 — 9.)  And  under  the 
parable  of  a  vine  scorched  by  the  east  wind,  torn  up  and 
transplanted  in  the  wilderness,  are  set  forth  the  desolation 
and  captivity  of  the  whole  Jewish  people.  (10 — 14.) 

Sect,  14.  A  deputation  of  the  elders  having  come  to  the  pro- 
phet, in  the  seventh  year  of  Jehoiakim's  and  his  own  cap- 
tivity, to  request  him  to  ask  counsel  of  God  in  the  midst 
of  their  calamity,  Ezekiel,  by  divine  command,  reminds 
them  of  God's  mercies  to  them,  and  of  their  idolatry,  and 
rebellions  against  him,  from  their  departure  out  of  Egypt  to 
that  very  day.  (xz.  1 — 39.)  Yet,  notwithstanding  all 
their  provocations,  their  return  from  captivity  is  foretold, 
and  also  that  the  twelve  tribes  shall  serve  God  at  Jem- 
salem. 

8kct.  15.  Under  the  emblem  of  a  forest,  doomed  to  be  con- 
sumed by  fire,  is  foretold  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
termed  the  "  forest  of  the  south,"  because  that  city  lay  to 
the  south  of  Chaldsa,  where  the  prophet  then  was.  (xz. 
45 — 49.)  And  under  the  emblem  of  a  sharp  sword  is  pre- 
dicted the  destruction  of  the  Jews  (xxi.  I — 17.),  of  Jeru- 
salem (18-7-27^,  and  of  the  Ammonites  (28 — 32.),  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. The  prophecy  against  the  Ammonites  was 
accomplished  about  five  years  after  Jerusalem  was  destroyed. 

Sect.  16.  contains  a  recital  of  the  sins  committed  in  Jerusa- 
lem, and  by  all  orders  and  classes  of  people  in  that  city ; 
for  which  the  severest  judgments  are  denounced,  (zxii.) 

SscT.  17,  represents  the  idolatries  of  Samaria  and  Jerusalem 
by  the  lewd  practices  of  two  common  harlots  (xxiii.  1 — 21.) ; 
for  which  crimes  God  denounces  very  severe  judgments 
against  them  both.  (22 — 49.) 

8acT.  18.  Under  the  figure  of  a  boiling  pot  is  shown  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  its  inhabitants  (xxiv.  1 — 14.)  ; 
and,  by  the  prophet's  being  forbidden  to  mourn  for  lus 
wife,  it  is  signified  that  the  calamities  of  the  Jews  shall  be 
80  astonishing  as  to  surpass  all  expressions  of  sorrow. 
(15—27.) 
Fabt  hi.  eomprisea  EzekiePs  Prophecies  against  various  neighs 

bouring  Nations^  Enemies  to  the  Jews,  (xxv. — ^xxxii.) 

8xcT.  1.  denotes  the  judgments  of  God  against  the  Ammon- 
ites rxxv.  1—7.),  Moabites  (8—11.  ,  Edomites  (12—14.), 
and  Philistines  (15—17.),  on  account  of  their  hatred  of 
his  people,  at>d  insulting  them  in  the  time  of  their  distress. 
According  to  Archbishop  Usher  and  Josephos,  these  pre- 
dictions were  fulfilled  by  Nebuchadnezzar  about  five  years 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.' 

8ect.  2.  announces,in  language  singularly  elegant  and  ani- 
mated, the  destruction  d"  Tyre  (xxvi.  xxvii.  xxviii.  1^ 
19.),  whose  vast  trade,  riches,  splendour,  and  power  are 
largely  described.  This  prediction'*  was  accomplished,  nine- 
teen years  after  its  delivery,  by  Nebuchadnesair,  who  cap- 
tured Tyre  after  besieging  it  for  thirteen  years,  and  utterly 
destroyed  that  dty.  The  destruction  of  Zidon,  the  mother 
dty  of  Tyre  (in  whose  prosperity  and  adversity  she  gene- 
rally participated),  is  then  declared  (20 — ^23.J);  and  this 
section  of  prophecy  concludes  with  promises  of  the  happy 
state  of  the  Jews  on  their  deliverance  from  all  their  ene- 
mies, together  with  their  general  conversion  to  Christianity. 
(24—26.) 

8acT.  3.  The  deposition  and  death  of  Pharaoh-Hophrah  (or 

>  See  2  Kioga  uiii.  33.  and  2  Chron.  zzzvL  4. 
«  See  2  Kings  zziv.  and  2  Ohron.  zzzvi.  6. 

>  Uraeril  Annalea,  ad  a.  m.  3419.    Josephos,  Ant.  Jnd.  lib.  x.  c.  11.  S  1. 

«  Though  these  predictions  chiefly  relate  to  Old  Tyre,  yet  Dr.  Prideaax 
\m  of  opinion  that  they  also  comprehend  New  Tyre,  which  waa  erected  on 
an  ialand  about  half  a  mile  distant  firom  the  ahore,  and  waa  conquered  by 
Alejcander  the  GreaL  Ck>nnection,  part  i.  book  ii.  aub  anno  673.  (vol.  i.  pp. 
91,  92.)  See  Vol.  L  pp.  121,  125.  for  the  proofa  of  the  literal  accompUah. 
ment  of  Ezeldel'a  prophecy,  that  Tyre  ahoold  be  a  place  *'  to  spread  nets 
upon,"  and  be  "  boUt  no  more."  (uri  14.> 


Apries)  king  of  Egypt  (zxix.  1 — 8.),  and  the  conquest  of 
that  country  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (9 — 21.  zxx. — ^xzxii.),  are 
foretold.    The  imagery  c^  the  latter  part  of  this  prophecy 
is  both  suhlime  and  terrible.    These  predictions  were  in  tho 
tenth,  twenty-seventh,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  years  of  Jehoi- 
achin's  captivity. 
Part  IV.  contains  a  Series  of  Ea^ufrtations  and  consolatory 
Promises  to  the  Jews,  of  future  Deliverance  under  Cyrus,  but 
prinapaliy  of  their  final  Restoration  and  Conversion  under 
the  Kingdom  of  Messiah,  (xxxiii. — ^idTiii.)     Tkese  Predic- 
tions were  probably  delivered  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Jdioia- 
chin's  Captivity, 

8scT.  1.  sets  forth  the  duty  of  a  prophet  or  minister  of  God, 
exemplified  by  that  of  a  watchman,  in  warning  a  people  of 
their  sins,  (xzxiii.  1 — 9.)  Then  follows  an  earnest  exhor- 
tation to  repentance,  vindicating  the  equity  of  the  divine 
government,  and  dedaring  the  terms  of  acceptance  (as  in 
ch.  xviiL)  to  be  without  respect  of  persons;  so  that  the  rain 
of  obstinate  and  impenitent  sinners  must  be  attributed  to 
themselves,  (xxxiii.  10 — 20.)  While  Ezekiel  was  thus 
under  the  prophetic  impulse,  tidings  being  brought  to  him 
of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Babylonians  (21, 
22."),  he  takes  occasion  to  predict  the  utter  desolation  of 
Judsa,  to  check  the  Yain  confidence. of  those  who  still  re- 
main there,  and  he  also  reproves  the  hypocrisy  of  those 
Jews  who  were  of  the  captivity.  (23 — 33.) 

8kct.  2.  In  this  section  God  reproves  the  conduct  of  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  governors  of  the  Jevrish  people  (xxxiv.  1 
— 10.),  and  promises  a  general  restoration  of  the  people. 
Their  happy  condition  under  the  reign  of  Messiah  their 
king  is  described  in  the  most  beautiful  terms.  (11 — 31.) 

8scT.  3.  contains  a  renewal  of  the  prophet's  former  denuncia- 
tions against  the  Edomites  (see  xxv.  12.)  as  a  just  punish- 
ment for  their  insults  to  the  Jews  during  their  calamities. 
(xxxv.)» 

Sect.  4.  announces  the  general  restoration  of  the  Jews,  of 
which  the  return  of  the  two  tribes  from  Babylon  may  be 
considered  an  earnest,  and  their  consequent  felicity.  (xxxvL) 
The  same  subject  is  further  illustrated  under  the  vision  of 
a  resurrection  of  dry  bones,  (xxxvii.  1 — 14.)  The  address 
to  the  dry  bones  in  ver.  4.  is  by  some  commentators  con- 
sidered as  a  prophetical  representation  of  that  voice  of  the 
Son  of  God,  which  all  that  are  in  their  graves  shall  hear  at 
the  last  day,  and  come  forth.  Under  the  emblem  of  the 
union  of  two  sticks  is  foretold  the  incorporation  of  Israel 
and  Judah  into  one  state  and  church,  which  will  enjoy  the 
land  of  Canaan  and  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  under  the 
Messiah.  (15->28.) 

Sect.  5.  contains  a  remarkable  prophecy  against  Gog  and  all 
his  allies,  and  the  victory  of  Israel  over  them  (xxxviiL  xxxix. 
1 — 22.),  together  with  a  promise  of  deliverance  from  cap- 
tivity, and  of  the  final  restoration  and  converaion  of  the 
Jews  to  the  Gospel,  under  the  Messiah.  (23—29.^  This 
prophecy  relates  to  the  latter  ages  of  the  world,  and  will  be 
best  understood  by  its  accomplishment 

Sect.  6.  contains  a  representation,  partly  literal  and  partly 
mystical,  of  Solomon's  temple ;  also  a  mystical  representa- 
tion of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  mystical  directions  con- 
cerning the  division  of  the  Holy  Land ; — all  which  were 
designed  to  give  the  Jews  a  greater  assurance  of  their  re- 
turning into  their  own  country  from  the  Babylonish  capti- 
vity ;  and,  more  remotely,  of  their  return  after  their  general 
converaion  to  Christianity,  and  of  the  lasting  and  firmly 
settled  and  prosperous  state  they  shall  then  enjoy  in  their 
ovni  country.  It  seems  that  no  model  of  Solomon's  temple 
had  remained.  To  direct  the  Jews,  therefore,  in  the  dimen- 
sions, parts.  Older,  and  regulations  of  the  new  temple,  on 
their  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  is  one  reason 
why  Ezekiel  is  so  particular  in  his  description  of  the  old 
temple ;  to  which  the  new  was  conformable  in  figure  and 
parts,  though  inferior  in  magnificence  on  account  of  the 
poverty  of  the  nation  at  that  time.  Whatever  was  august 
or  illustrious  in  the  prophetic  figures,  and  not  literally  ful- 
filled in  or  near  their  own  time,  the  ancient  Jews  justly 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  times  of  the  Messiah.^    Ao- 

>  This  prophecy  waa  accomplished  in  the  conquest  of.lhe  Edomitea,  first 
by  the  Nabatheans,  and  secondly  by  Joiin  Hyrcanu&  who  compeiled  them 
to  embrace  the  Jewish  relifion;  in  consequence  or  wliich  they  at  length 
became  incorporated  with  that  nation.  Dr.  Prideaux'a  Connecbon,  part  iL 
book  ▼.  aub  anno  129.  (vol.  ii.  pp.  307,  30a)  

•  See  particularly  I  Cor.  iii.  U.  2  Cor.  vi.  IC  Eph.  IL  20-22.  1  Tim.  ill.  15. 
The  same  metaplior  is  also  pursued  in  2ThesB.  iL  4.,  and  occun  repeat* 
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coidiiiffly,  when  ihey  found  that  the  second  temple  fell  short, 
at  least  in  their  opinion,  of  the  model  of  the  temple  de- 
scribed by  Ezekiel,  they  supposed  the  prophecy  to  refer,  at 
least  in  part,  to  the  period  now  mentioned :  and,  doubtless, 
the  temple  and  temple  worship  were  a  figure  of  Christ's 
church,  frequently  represented  in  the  New  Testament  under 
the  metaphor  of  a  temple,  in  allusion  to  the  beauty,  sym- 
metry, and  firmness  of  that  erected  by  Solomon,  to  its  or- 
derly worship,  and  to  the  manifestations  of  the  divine  pre- 
sence there  vouchsafed.^    This  section  comprises  the  last 
nine  chapters  of  Ezekiel's  prophecy ;  which  are  thus  ana- 
lyzed by  Dr.  Smith :« 
Ch.  xL  contains  a  description  of  the  two  outer  courts,  and  of  the  cbam- 
bertf  belonging  to  tbem  (1—47.),  together  with  the  porch  of  the  tem- 
ple. (48.) 
Ch.  xll.  describes  the  measures,  parts,  and  ornaments  of  the  temple 

Uaelf. 
Ch.  zlii.  describes  the  priests'  chambers  and  their  use,  and  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  holj  mount  on  which  the  temple  stood. 
Ch.  zliii.  represents  the  glory  of  the  Lord  as  reluming  to  the  temple, 
where  God  promises  to  fix  his  residence,  if  his  people  repent  and  for- 
sake those  sins  which  caused  him  to  depart  from  them.  (1—11.)  The 
measures  of  the  altar  and  the  ordinances  relating  to  it  are  set  down. 
(12-27.} 
Ch.  xliv.  describes  the  glory  of  God  as  sctually  returned  to  the  temple, 
and  reproves  the  Jews  for  suffering  idolatrous  priests  to  profane  the 
temple  with  tlieir  ministrations.  (1—14.)  Ordinances  are  then  given 
f»r  the  deportment  of  God's  true  priests,  end  the  maintenance  due  to 
them.  (15-31.) 
Ch.  xlv.  appoints  the  several  portions  of  land  for  the  sanctuary  and  its 
ministers  (1—5.).  for  the  city  (6.),  and  for  the  prince  (7,  8.) ;  and  insti- 
tutes various  ordinances  concerning  the  provisions  for  the  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  sacrifices.  (9—25.  xlvl.  1—15.) 
Ch.  xlvl.  (16—24.)  gives  directions  concerning  the  Inheriting  of  any  part 
of  the  prince's  portion,  and  also  concerning  the  boiling  and  baking  any 
part  or  the  holy  oblations. 
Ch.  zlvii.  contains  the  vision  of  the  holy  waters  issuing  out  of  the  tem- 
ple, and  their  virtue  (1^12.) ;  a  most  beautiAil  emblem  of  the  gradual 
progress  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  the  power  of  divine  grace  under  it. 
which  is  capable  of  healing  all  but  the  incorrigibly  impenitent  and 
hvpocrites ;  who,  in  verse  11.,  are  compared  to  marshy  ground,  which, 
after  all  the  care  or  culture  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  it,  continues 
barren  and  unprofitable.  The  extent  and  division  of  the  Holy  Land 
are  then  described,  which  is  to  be  indiscriminately  shared  between 
the  Israelites  and  i^roselytes  sojourning  among  them  (13-23.) ;  mysti- 
cally denoting  the  incorporation  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  same  church 
with  the  Jews.  (Compare  Eph.  iii.  6.) 
Ch.  xiviii.  comprises  a  nescription  of  the  several  portions  of  land  belong- 
ing to  each  tribe  (1—7.  2^—29.);  together  with  the  portions  allotted 
to  the  sanctuary  (8— 14.),  the  city  (15— 19.).  and  the  prince  (20— 22.); 
and  also  the  measures  and  names  of  the  gates  of  the  new  city. 
(30-35.) 

The  points  in  these  prophecies,  which  are  principally 
worthy  of  attention,  are  the  following : — 

1.  That  the  prophet,  more  than  one  hundred  miles  distant 
from  the  scene,  should  have  announced  the  beginning  of  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  on  the  very  day  it  took  place ;  and,  like 
Jeremiah,  should  have  constantly  predicted  the  conquest  and 
destruction  of  the  city,  and  the  carrying  away  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

2.  That  he  should  have  foreseen  also  the  flight  of  Zede- 
kiah  through  the  broken  walls  at  night,  together  with  these 
circumstances ;  viz.  that  he  should  be  overt^en  by  the  Chal- 
deans, and  that  he  should  not  be  slain,  but  carried  into  their 
country,  which,  however,  he  should  not  see.  This  was 
verified  by  Nebuchadnezzar's  causing  his  eyes  to  be  put  out. 

3.  That  moreover,  like  Jeremiah,  he  should  plainly  predict 
the  return  of  the  Jews  to  their  country,  and  their  perseve- 
rance in  the  worship  of  God,— events  so  remote  and  in  them- 
selves improbable, — and  also  the  conquest  of  Idumaea  by  the 

■  Hebrews. 

4.  That  he  should  have  announced  not  only  the  demolition 
of  Tyre,  to  be  rebuilt  no  more  (for  the  new  city  was  founded 
upon  an  island),  but  also  that  its  ruins  should  be  thrown  into 
the  sea ;  a  prediction  which  Alexander  unconsciously  veri- 
fied. 

5.  Lastly,  that  like  Jeremiah,  he  should  have  foretold  the 
advent  of  Messiah  the  great  son  of  David,  at  a  period  when 
David's  family  were  deprived  of  royal  dignity. 

v.  Most  biblical  critics  concur  in  opinion  as  to  the  excel- 
lency and  sublimity  of  Ezekiel's  style.  Grotius'  observes, 
that  be  possessed  great  erudition  and  g[enius ;  so  that,  setting 
aside  his  gift  of  prophecy,  which  is  incomparable,  he  may 

•dly  in  the  Revelstlon  of  St.  John,  who  not  only  describes  the  heavenly 
sanctuary  by  representations  taken  from  the  Jewish  temple  (see  Rev.  xi. 
19.  xiv.  17.  XV.  6.  S.),  but  also  transcribes  several  of  Czdciel's  expressions 
(Rev.  Iv.  2,  3. 6.  xi.  1,2.  xxl.  12.  &c.,  xxil.  1,  2.);  and  borrows  his  aUusions 
frr>m  the  state  of  the  first  temple,  not  of  the  second  temple  which  existed 
In  our  Saviour's  time ;  as  if  the  former  had  a  more  immediate  reference 
to  the  times  of  the  GospcL  Compare  Rev.  iv.  1.  &c.  with  Exek  1.  6.  et  acq. 
^Lowth  on  Ezek.  xl. 

•  Reeves  and  Lowth  on  Ezek.  xl. 

•  View  of  the  Prophets,  pp.  IM,  154. 

•  Praf.  ad  EzechicL  in  Ciit.  Sacr.  torn.  Iv.  p.  8. 


deserve  to  be  compared  with  Homer,  on  account  of  his  beau- 
tiful conceptions,  his  illustrious  comparisons,  and  his  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  varioas  subjects,  particularly  of  architex;- 
ture.  Bishop  Lowth,  in  his  twenty-nrst  lecture  on  the  sacred 
poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  gives  us  the  following  description  of 
the  peculiar  and  discriminating  characters  of  this  prophet. 
*'*'  Ezekiel,"  says  he,  '^  is  much  inferior  to  Jeremiah  in  ele- 

gance ;  in  sublimity  he  is  not  even  excelled  by  Isaiah :  but 
is  sublimit}r  is  of  a  totally  different  kind.  He  is  deep,  ve- 
hement, tragrical ;  the  only  sensation  he  affects  to  excite  is 
the  terrible ;  his  sentiments  are  elevated,  fervid,  full  of  fire, 
indignant;  his  imagery  is  crowded,  magnificent,  terrific, 
sometimes  almost  to  disgust ;  his  language  is  pompous,  so- 
lemn, austere,  rough,  and  at  times  unpolished :  he  employs 
frequent  repetitions,  not  for  the  sake  of  grace  or  elegance, 
but  from  the  vehemence  of  passion  and  indignation.  What- 
ever subjeet  he  treats  of,  tnat  he  sedulously  pursues,  from 
that  he  rarely  departs,  but  cleaves  as  it  were  to  it ;  whence 
the  connection  is  in  general  evident  and  well  preserved.  In 
many  respects  he  is  perhaps  excelled  by  the  other  prophets ; 
but  m  that  species  oi  composition  to  which  he  seems  oy  na- 
ture adapted, — ^the  forcible,  the  impetuous,  the  great  and  so- 
lemn,— not  one  of  the  sacred  writers  is  superior  to  him. 
His  diction  is  sufficiently  perspicuous,  all  his  obscurity  con- 
sists in  the  nature  of  the  subject  Visions  Tas  for  instance, 
among  others,  those  of  Hosea,  Amos,  ana  Jeremiah)  are 
necessarily  dark  and  confused.  The  greater  part  of  Ezekiel, 
towards  the  middle  of  the  book  especially,  is  poetical, 
whether  we  regard  the  matter  or  the  diction."  His  periods, 
however,  are  frequently  so  rude,  that  Bishop  Lowth  expresses 
himself  as  being  often  at  a  loss  how  to  pronounce  concerning 
his  performance  in  this  respect.  In  another  place  the  same 
learned  prelate  remarks,  that  Ezekiel  should  be  oftener 
classed  among  the  orators  than  the  poets ;  and  he  is  of  opinion 
that,  with  respect  to  style,  we  may  justly  assign  to  Ezekiel 
the  same  rank  among  the  Hebrews,  as  Homer,  Simonides, 
and  .^schylus  hold  among  the  Greeks. 

From  this  hi^h  praise  of  Bishop  Lowth's,  his  learned  an- 
notator,  Michaelis,  dissents ;  and  is  so  far  from  esteeming 
Ezekiel  as  equal  to  Isaiah  in  sublimity,  that  he  is  disposed 
to  think  the  prophet  displays  more  art  and  luxuriance  in  am- 
plifying and  decorating  his  subject,  than  is  consistent  with 
poetical  fervour,  or,  indeed,  with  true  sublimitjr.  Michaelis 
further  pronounces  Ezekiel  to  be  in  general  an  imitator,  who 
possesses  the  art  of  giving  an  air  of  novelty  and  ingenuity, 
out  not  of  grandeur  and  sublimity,  to  ail  his  compositions ; 
and  is  of  opinion  that,  as  the  prophet  lived  at  a  period  when 
the  Hebrew  language  was  visibly  on  the  decline;  and  also 
that,  if  we  compare  him  with  the  Latin  poets  who  succeeded 
the  Augustan  age,  we  may  find  some  resemblance  in  the 
style,  something  that  indicates  the  old  age  of  poetry.  In 
these  sentiments  the  English  translator  of  Bishop  Lowth^s 
lectures  partially  acquiesces,  observing  that  Ezekiel's  fault 
is  a  want  of  neither  novelty  nor  sublimity,  but  of  ^ce  and 
uniformity;  while  Eichhorn  minutely  discusses  his  claims 
to  originality.*  Archbishop  Newcome,  however,  has  com- 
pletely vindicated  the  propnet's  style.  He  observes,  with 
equal  truth  and  judorment,  that  Ezekiel  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  the  framer  of  those  august  and  astonishing  visions,  and 
of  those  admirable  poetical  representations  which  he  com- 
mitted to  writing ;  but  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God, 
who  vouchsafed  to  reveal  himself,  through  a  long  succesi^ion 
of  ages,  not  only  in  divers  parts  constituting  a  magnificent 
and  uniform  whole,  but  also  in  different  manners,  as  by  voice, 
by  dreams,  by  inspiration,  and  by  plain  or  enigmatical  vision. 
It  he  is  circumstantial  in  describing  the  wonderful  scenes 
which  were  presented  to  him  in  the  visions  of  God,  he  should 
be  regarded  as  a  faithful  representcr  of  the  divine  revelations, 
for  the  purpose  of  information  and  instruction,  and  not  as  ex- 
hausting an  exuberant  fancy  in  minutely  filling  up  an  ideal 
picture.  The  learned  prelate  thinks  it  probable  that  Buzi, 
the  prophet's  father,  had  preserved  bis  own  family  from  the 
taint  01  idolatry,  and  had  educated  his  son  for  the  priestly 
office  in  all  the  learning  of  the  llebrews,  and  particularly  in 
he  study  of  their  sacred  books.  Being  a  youth  at  the  time  of 
his  captivity, — ^a  season  of  life  when  the  fervour  of  imagination 
is  natural  in -men  of  superior  endowments,— his  genius  led 
him  to  amplification,  like  that  of  some  of  the  Roman  poets ; 
though  he  occasionally  shows  himself  capable  of  the  austere 
and  concise  style,  of  which  the  seventh  chapter  is  a  remark- 
able instance.  But  the  Divine  Spirit  did  not  overrule  the 
natural  bent  of  his  mind.     Variety  is  thus  produced  in  the 

«  Bishop  Lowth's  Lectures,  vol  H.  pp.  9J>— 93. 
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sacred  writings.  Nahom  soands  the  trumpet  of  war ;  Hoaea 
•8  sententious,  Isaiah  sublime,  Jeremiah  pathetic,  Ezekiel 
sopious.  This  difiTuseness  of  manner  in  mild  and  affection- 
ate exhortation,  this  vehement  enlarging  on  the  guilt  and 
eonsequent  sufferings  of  his  countrymen,  seems  wisely 
adaptCMd  to  their  capacities  and  circumstances,  and  must  have 
had  a  forcible  tendency  to  awaken  them  from  their  lethargy.^ 


SECTION  iv: 

ON  THB  PROPHETS  WHO  FLOURISHED  AiTER  THE  RETURN  OF 
THE  JEWS  FROM  SASTLON. 

§  1.  O^  THV  BOOK  or  THE  PROPHET  HA.60AI. 

L  Author  and  date. — ^11.  Argument  and  8cope. — ^III.  Analytii 
of  it9  content*. — ^IV.  Observations  on  its  ttyle. 

BEFORB    CHRIST,  520 518. 

I.  NoTHiwo  is  certainly  known  concerning  the  tribe  or 
birth-place  of  Haggai,  the  tenth  in  order  of  the  minorprophets, 
but  the  first  of  Uie  three  who  were  commissioned  to  make 
known  the  divine  will  to  the  Jews  after  their  return  from 
captivity.  The  general  opinion,  founded  on  the  assertion  of 
the  pseudo-Epiphanius,  is  that  he  was  bom  at  Babylon,  and 
was  one  of  the  Jews  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  edict  of  Cyrus.  The  same  author  affirms 
that  he  was  buried  at  Jerusalem  among  the  priests,  whence 
some  have  conjectured  that  he  was  of  the  family  of  Aaron. 
The  times  of  his  predictions,  however,  are  so  distinctlj 
marked  by  himself,  that  we  have  as  much  certainty  on  this 
point  as  we  have  with  respect  to  any  of  the  prophets. 

II.  The  Jews,  who  were  released  from  captivity  in  the  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus  (Ezra  i.  1.  ef  «f^*)»  having  re- 
turned to  Jerusalem  and  commenced  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple  (Ezra  ii.  iii.),  were  interrupted  in  their  undertakines 
by  the  neighbouring  satraps,  who  contrived  to  prejudice  the 
rersian  monarch  (the  useudo-Smerdis)  against  them  (Ezra 
iv.  1.  with  21.)  until  Uie  second  year  ot  Darius.  Discou- 
raged by  these  impediments^  the  people  ceased,  for  fourteen 
years,  to  prosecute  the  erection  of  the  second  temple,  as  if 
the  time  were  not  yet  come,  and  applied  themselves  to  the 
building  of  their  own  houses :  but  God,  disposing  that  sove-' 
reign  to  renew  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  raised  up  the  prophet 
Haggai  about  the  year  520  before  Christ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  exhortations,  they  resumed  the  work,  which 
was  completed  in  a  few  years. 

Further,  in  order  to  encourage  them  to  proceed  in  this 
undertaking,  the  prophet  assured  them  from  God,  that  the 
glory  of  this  latter  house  should  far  exceed  the  glory  of  the 
former. 

III.  The  book  of  the  prophet  Haggai  comprises  three  dis- 
tinct prophecies  or  discourses,  viz. 

Discourse  1.  The  prophet  reproves  the  delay  of  the  people  in 
rebuikling  the  temple;  which  neglect  he  denounces  as  the 
reason  why  they  were  punished  with  great  drought  and  un- 
productive seasons.  (L  1 — 12.)  He  then  encourages  them  to 
undertake  the  work,  and  promises  them  Divine  assistanoe. 
(13—16.) 

Discourse  2.  The  prophet  further  encourages  the  builders  by  a 
prpmise,  that  the  glory  of  the  second  temple  should  surpass 
that  of  the  first ;  and  that  in  the  following  year  God  would 
hlefls  them  with  a  fruitful  harvest  (ii.  1 — 19.)    This  pro- 

.  phecy  was  fulfilled  by  Jesus  Christ  honouring  the  second 
temple  with  his  presence,  and  there  publishing  his  saving  doc- 
trine to  the  world.  See  Luke  xix.  47.  xx.  1.  xxi.  38.  John 
xviiL  20.3 

DrscocBsa  3.  The  prophet  foretells  the  setting  up  of  the  Mes- 
siah's kingdom  under  the  name  of  Zerubbabel.  (ii.  20—23.) 

IV.  The  style  of  this  prophet  is  for  the  most  part  plain 
and  prosaic,  and  vehement  when  he  reproves ;  it  is,  however, 
interspersed  with  passages  of  much  sublimity  and  pathos 

>  Archbishop  Newcome's  Preface  to  his  Translation  of  Ezelciel,  pp. 
zxTiL  zxtUL  To  justify  the  character  above  given,  the  learned  prelate 
dear  ends  Co  partteulars  (which  we  have  not  room  to  specify),  and  giTea  op* 
pomie  examples,  noC  onlj  of  the  ciear,  the  JUnoing^  and  the  nervotia^  but 
aI«o  of  the  su  bif me.  He  concludes  his  observations  on  the  style  of  Ezekiel 
by  itACing  it  to  be  his  deliberate  opinion,  that,  if  the  prophet's  "  style  is 
the  old  age  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  composition,  it  is  a  firm  and  vigor* 
oas  one,  and  should  induce  us  to  trace  its  youth  and  manhood  with  the 
mont  ftsviduoua  attention."    Ibid.  pp.  xxviii.— Ixii. 

*  W.  Lowth's  Commentary  on  Uaggai. 


when  he  treats  of  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  whom  he 
emphatically  terms  *^  the  desire  of  all  nations." 


$  3.   ON  TRV  BOOK  OF  THE  PROPHllT  ZECHARIAH. 

L  Author  and  date. — ^11.  Analyeie  of  its  contents, — lU.  Obser- 
vations on  its  stifle. — ^IV.  The  last  six  chapters  proved  to  be 
genuine, 

BxroKs  CHKisT,  620 — 518. 

I.  Although  the  names  of  Zechariah^s  father  and  grand- 
father are  s^ified  (Zech.  i.  1.),  it  is  not  known  from  what 
tribe  or  family  this  prophet  was  descended,  nor  where  he  was 
bom ;  but  that  he  was  one  of  the  captives  who  returned  to 
Jenutalem  in  consequence  of  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  is  unques- 
tionable. As  he  opened  his  prophetic  commission  in  the 
eighth  month  of  the  second  year  of  Darius  the  son  of  Hys- 
taspes,  that  is,  about  the  year  520  befoi«  the  Christian  sera, 
it  is  evident  that  he  was  contemporary  with  Haggai,  and  his 
authority  was  equally  effectual  m  promoting  the  building  of 
the  temple.  From  an  expression  m  ch.  ii.  4.  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  Zechariah  was  called  to  the  prophetic 
ministry  when  he  was  aiyoung  man. 

II.  The  prophecy  of  Zechanah  consists  of  two  parts,  the 
first  of  which  concerns  the  events  which  were  then  taking 
place,  viz.  the  restoration  of  the  temple,  interspersing  predic- 
tions relative  to  the  advent  of  the  Messiah.  The  second  part 
comprises  prophecies  relative  to  more  remote  events,  particu- 
larly the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  war  of  the  Romans 
against  the  Jews. 

Part  I.  contains  the  Prophecies  delivered  in  the  second  Year  of 
Darius  Exng  of  Persia,  (i. — ^vi.) 

DiscovKsx  1.  An  exhortation  to  the  Jews  who  had  returned 
from  captivity,  to  g^rd  against  those  sins  which  had  drawn 
so  much  distress  upon  their  ancestors,  and  to  go  on  with  the 
builduig  of  the  temple  (i.  1 — 6.),  which  it  is  predicted  that 
Darius  should  permit  (7 — 17.);  and  that  the  Samaritans 
should  be  compelled  to  suspend  their  opposition  to  the  build- 
ing. (18 — 21.)  Further  to  encourage  the  Jews  in  their  work, 
the  prophet  foretells  the  prosperity  of  Jerusalem  (ii.  1 — 6.), 
and  admonishes  the  Jews  to  depart  from  Babylon  before  her 
destruction  (6 — 9.),  promising  them  the  divine  presence. 
(10 — 13.)  These  promises,  though  primarily  to  be  under- 
stood of  the  Jews  after  their  return  from  Babylon,  are  secon- 
darily and  principally  to  be  undentood  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Jews,  and  their  conversion  to  the  Gospel. 

DiscovRsx  2.  Under  the  type  of  Joshiia  the  high-priest,  clothed 
with  new  sacerdotal  attire,  is  set  forth  the  gloiy  of  Christ  as 
the  chief  comer-stone  of  his  church.  (8 — 10.) 

DiscooRsx  3.  Under  the  vision  of  the  golden  candlestick  and 
two  olive  trees  is  typically  represented  the  success  of  Zerub- 
babel and  Joshua  in  rebuilding  the  temple  and  restoring  its 

.    service,  (iv.) 

Discouasx  4.  Under  the  vision  of  a  flying  roll,  the  divine  judg- 
ments are  denounced  against  robbery  and  perjury  {y,  1 — 4.) ; 
and  the  Jews  are  threatened  with  a  second  captivity,  if  they 
continue  in  sin.  (5—1 1.) 

DiscocRsx  5.  Under  the  vision  of  the  four  chariots,  drawn  by 
several  sorts  of  horses,  are  represented  the  succession  of  the 
Babylonians,  Persians,  Macedo-Greek  and  Roman  empires 
(vi.  1 — 8.),  and  by  the  two  crowns  placed  upon  the  head  ol 
Joshua  are  set  forth  primarily,  the  re-establishment  of  the 
civil  and  religious  polity  of  the  Jews  under  Zerubbabel  and 
Joshua ;  and,  secondarily  but  principally,  the  high-priesthood 
and  kingdom  of  Christ,  here  emphatically  termed  the  Bmnch 
(9 — 15.),  who  is  to  be  both  king  and  high-priest  of  the  church 
of  God. 

Part  3.  Prophecies  delivered  in  the  fourth  Year  of  the  Meign 
of  Darius.  (vii.^xiv.) 

DiscooBSK  1.  Some  Jews  having  been  sent  to  Jerusalem  from 
the  exiles  then  at  Babylon,  to  inquire  of  the  priests  and  pro- 
phets whether  they  were  still  bound  to  observe  the  fasts  that 
had  been  instituted  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  which  had  been  observed  during  the  captivi^ 
(viL  1 — 3.), — ^the  prophet  is  commanded  to  take  this  occasion 
of  enforcing  upon  them  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  viz. 
judgment  and  mercy,  lest  the  same  calamities  should  be&ll 
them  which  had  been  inflicted  upon  their  &therB  for  their  neg- 
lect of  those  duties.  (4 — 14.)  In  the  event  of  their  obedience, 
God  promises  the  continuance   of  his  favour  (viiL  1 — 8.) ; 
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they  ftra  encourei^  to  go  on  'with  the  building  (9 — 17.),  and 
are  permitted  to  discontinue  the  observance  of  the  fiuts  which 
they  had  kept  during  the  captivity.  ( 1 8 — 23.) 

Discourse  2,  contains  predictions  of  the  conquest  of  83nria, 
Phoenicia,  and  Palestine,  by  Alexander  the  Great  (ii.  1 — 7.), 
and  of  the  watchful  providence  of  God  over  his  temple  in  those 
troublesome  times.  (8.)  Whence  he  takes  occasion  to  de- 
scribe, as  in  a  parenthesis,  the  advent  of  Christ  (9,  10.  with 
Matt  zxi.  5.  and  John  xii.  15.);  and  then  returning  to  his 
former  subject,  he  announces  the  coi]^uest  of  the  Jews,  particu- 
larly of  the  {Maccabees,  over  the  princes  of  the  Grecian  mo- 
narchy. (11 — 17.^  Prosperity  is  further  promised  to  the  Jews 
(x,  1 — 3.),  and  their  yictories  over  their  enemies  are  again 
foretold.  (4 — 12.)  It  is  probable  that  this  prophetic  discourse 
remains  to  be  fully  accomplished  in  the  general  and  final  re- 
storation of  the  Jews. 

DxscouKss  3.  predicts  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  for  their  rejec- 
tion of  Messiah,  and  valuing  him  and  his  labours  at  the 
bosi*  price  of  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  (xi.)  This  prediction  was 
literally  fulfilled  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  (Compare  Matt. 
xxvL  14,  15.  and  xxvii.  3—10.  with  Zech.  xi.  11—13.)  The 
Jews  themselves  have  expounded  this  prophecy  of  the  Mes- 
siah. 

DiscoTTRSB  4.  comprises  a  series  of  prophecies,  relating  princi- 
pally to  the  latter  times  of  the  Gospel.  The  former  part  of  it 
(xii.  1 — 9.)  announces  the  preservation  of  Jerusalem  against 
an  invasion  in  the  last  ages  of  the  world,  which  most  com- 
mentators think  is  that  of  Gog  and  Magog,  more  largely  de- 
scribed in  the  thirty-eighth  and  thirty-ninth  chapters  of  Ezekiet 
The  grief  of  the  Jews,  for  their  fiithers  having  crucified  the 
Messiah,  on  their  conversion,  is  then  foretold  (10 — 14.),  as 
also  the  crucifixion  itself^  and  the  general  conversion  of  the 
Jews,  (xiii.^  The  destruction  of  their  enemies,  predicted  at 
the  beginning  of  this  prophetic  sermon,  is  again  foretold 
Qxiv.  1 — 15.)  ;  and  the  prophecy  concludes  with  announcing 
me  final  conversion  of  all  nations  to  the  Gospel,  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  church.  (16 — 21.) 

III.  Zechariah  is  the  longest  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets. 
His  style,  like  Uiat  of  Haggai,  is  for  the  most  part  prosaic, 
though  more  obscure  towards  the  beginning  on  account  of 
his  types  and  visions.  But  the  difficulties  arising  from  his 
alleged  obscurity  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  tact,  **  that 
some  of  his  predictions  relate  to  matters  which  are  still  in- 
volved in  the  womb  of  futurity :  no  wonder,  then,  that  these 
fall  not  within  the  reach  of  our  perfect  comprehension.  Others 
there  are,  which  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  have  al- 
ready been  fulfilled,  but  do  not  appear  with  such  a  degree  of 
evidence,  as  they  probably  woula  have  done,  if  we  had  been 
better  informed  concerning  the  time  and  facts  to  which  they 
relate.  With  respect  to  the  emblems  and  types  that  are  ex- 
hibited, they  are  most  of  them  of  easy  and  determinate  ap- 
plication. And  in  favour  of  the  importance  of  his  subject 
matter,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  next  to  Isaiah,  Zecha- 
risdi  is  the  most  evangelical  of  all  the  prophets,  having  more 
frequent  and  more  clear  and  direct  allusions  to  the  character 
and  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  his  kingdom,  than  any  of 
the  rest.  Nor  in  his  language  and  composition  do  we  find 
any  particular  bias  to  obscurity,  except  that  the  quickness 
and  suddenness  of  the  transitions  are  sometimes  apt  to  con- 
found the  boundaries  of  discourse,  so  as  to  leave  the  less 
attentive  reader  at  a  loss  to  whom  the  several  parts  of  it  are 
to  be  ascribed.  But  upon  the  whole  we  shall  find  the  diction 
remarkably  pure,  the  construction  natural  and  perspicuous, 
and  the  s^le  judiciously  varied  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  subject;  simple  and  plain  in  tiie  narrative  and  historical 
parts;  out  in  those  that  are  wholly  prophetical,  the  latter 
chapters  in  particular,  rising  to  a  degree  of  elevation  and 
grandeur  scarcely  inferior  to  the  sublimest  of  the  inspired 
writings."* 

IV.  TThe  diversity  of  style  observable  in  the  writings  of 
this  prophet  has  induced  many  modern  critics  to  conclude 
that  the  last  six  chapters  could  not  have  been  written  by 
Zechariah :  but  their  objections,  however  formidable  in  ap- 
pearance, admit  of  an  easy  and  satisfactory  solution. 

1.  It  is  alleged  that  tne  evangelist  Matthew  (xxvii.  9.) 
cites  a  passage  now  found  in  Zech.  xi.  13.  as  spoken,  not  by 
Zechariah,  but  by  Jeremiah.  But  it  is  more  probable  Tas  we 
have  already  shown  in  the  firet  volume  of  tnis  work),  that 
the  name  of'^Jeremiah  has  slipped  into  the  text  through  some 
mistake  of  the  transcribers. 

1  Dr  Blayaej's  Tntoslation  of  Zecbariah,  PreL  Disc.  pp.  xv.  xvi. 


3.  It  is  urged,  tiiat  many  things  are  mentioned  in  these 
chapters,  which  by  no  means  correspond  with  Zechariah's 
time ;  as,  when  events  are  foretold,  which  had  actually  taken 
place  before  that  time.  But  it  may  be  questioned,  whether 
those  subjects  of  prophecy  have  been  rightly  understood ; 
and  whether  that,  which  has  been  construed  as  having  re- 
ference to  past  transactions,  may  not  in  reality  terminate  in 
others  of  a  later  period,  and  some  perhaps  which  are  yet  to 
come. 

3.  Another  argument  is  drawn  from  ch.  xi.,  which  con- 
tains a  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  the  temple  and  people 
of  the  Jews ; — a  prophecy,  **  which  (it  has  been  said)  is  not 
agreeable  to  the  scope  oi  2^hariah's  commission,  who,  to- 
gether with  his  colleague  Haggai,  was  sent  to  encourage  the 
people,  lately  returned  from  captivity,  to  build  their  temple, 
and  to  restore  their  commonwealth.'*'  This,  it  is  granted, 
was  the  general  scope  of  Zechariah's  commission  in  the  first 
eight  chapters ;  nor  would  it  have  been  a  fit  time  to  foretell 
the  destruction  of  both  the  temple  and  commonwealth,  while 
they  were  but  yet  building.  But,  between  the  date  of  these 
first  chapters  and  that  of  3ie  succeeding  ones,  many  circum- 
stances might  have  occuned,  and  certainly  did  occur,  to  give 
rise  to  a  commission  of  a  very  different  complexion  from  the 
foregoing.  The  former  are  expressly  dated  in  the  second 
and  fourth  years  of  the  reign  of  Darius ;  to  the  latter,  no 
date  at  all  is  annexed.  Danus  is  supposed  to  have  reiemed 
thirty-six  years ;  and  the  Jews  have  a  tradition  that  the  3iree 
prophets,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  did  not  die  before 
the  last  year  of  that  king's  reign.  Admitting,  then,  Zecha- 
riah to  have  prophesied  again  towards  the  close  of  his  life, 
he  may  well  oe  supposed  to  have  published  without  any  in- 
congruity, after  such  an  interval,  what  would  not  altogether 
have  accorded  with  the  period  and  purport  of  his  first  com- 
mission. And  as  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  this 
was  the  case ;  so  upon  this  ground  we  may  also  not  improba- 
bly conclude  him  to  have  been  that  very  Zechariah  of  whom 
our  Saviour  spake  (Matt,  xxiii.  35.)  as  slain  between  Uie 

I  temple  and  the  altar.  For  he  was,  according  to  our  Saviour's 
I  iescription,  the  son  of  Barachias,  and  comes  in — ^where, 
'  from  what  is  said  of  him  he  might  naturally  be  expected — 
at  the  close  of  that  series  of  prophets  (for  there  were  none 
after  him  until  the  coming  of  Christ)  who  were  put  to  death 
in  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duty.  That  he  was  become 
obnoxious  to  his  countrymen,  may  be  collected  from  ch.  xi.  8. 
And,  if  the  records  of  uie  Old  Testament  are  sUent  concern- 
ing his  death,  let  it  be  remembered  that  it  was  a  very  small 
part  of  them,  if  any,  that  was  written  after  that  event. 

4.  Lastly,  upon  the  same  supposition,  the  allowed  dif^ 
ference  of  style  and  manner  may  oe  accounted  for,  not  only 
as  arising  from  the  diversity  of  the  subject,  but  from  the  dif- 
ferent age  of  the  author;  who  may  well  be  credited  to  have 
written  with  more  dignity  in  his  advanced  years,  than  whea 
he  was  but  a  youth,  as  he  is  said  to  be  in  ch.  ii.  4. 

Upon  the  whole  this  conclusion  may  be  drawn;  that; 
setting  aside  the  doubtful  authority  of  St.  Matthew's  text, 
there  is  nothing  else  to  be  found  sufficient  to  invalidate  the 
title  of  Zechariah  to  the  chapters  in  question  ;>  and,  conse 

?uently,  that  it  was  not  written  by  Jeremiah,  as  Mede,  Dr 
lammond,  and  others  have  supposed,  nor  before  the  time  ot 
that  prophet,  as  Archbishop  Newcome  conjectured,  whose 
opinion  was  adopted  by  Archbishop  Seeker,  and  also  by 
Doederlein. 


§  3.  ON  THE   BOOK  Or  THE   PROPHET  MALACHI. 

I.  Author  and  date. — ^11.  Occanon  and  tcope  of  hit  prophecy. 

— ni.  Jnalyns  of  it8  confen<».— IV.  Style. 

BSFORl  CHRIST,  436 — 420. 

I.  Concerning  Malachi,  the  last  of  the  minor  prophets 
(which  name  signifies  my  angel  or  my  messenger),  so  little 
is  known,  that  it  has  been  doubted  whether  his  name  be  a 
proper  name,  or  only  a  generic  name,  signifying  the  angel 
of  the  Lord,  a  messenger,  a  prophet.  From  a  comparison 
of  Haggai  (i.  13.)  with  Malachi  (iii.  1.),  it  appeara,  that  in 
those  times  the  appellation  of  Mamch^ehovah^  or  the  messen- 
ger of  the  Lord,  was  given  to  the  prophets.  The  Septuagint 
translatore  have  rendered  Malachi  Am  angel  instead  of  my 

•  Dr.  Blayney's  Translation  of  Zechariah,  pp.  3&— 37.  The  genuineness 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  prophecy  of  Zechariah  is  satisfactorily  proved,  by 
a  minute  examination  or  its  language,  style,  poetical  structure,  ai^gumen^ 
and  scope,  by  Dr.  F.  B.  Koester,  in  his  Meletemata  Critica  in  Zecharis 
Prophets  Partem  posterlorem,  cap.  ix— jdv.  pro  tuenda  ejus  aulhentifL 
8vo.  Gottingae,  1619. 
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angel^  as  the  origtnal  imports;  and  sereral  of  the  fathers 
have  quoted  Malachi  under  the  aame  of  the  aneel  of  the 
Lord.  Origen  entertained  the  extravagant  notion,  wat  Mala- 
chi was  an  angel  incarnate  sent  from  God.  Calmet,  after 
Jerome  and  some  other  ancient  writers,  thinlcs  that  Malachi 
was  the  same  person  as  Ezra,  who  wrote  the  canonical  book 
that  passes  under  his  name,  and  was  governor  of  the  Jews 
after  their  return  from  the  captivity.  As  he  revised  the  Holy 
Scriptares,  and  collected  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  performed  various  other  important  services  to  the  Jewish 
church,  Ezra  has  t>een  considered  both  by  ancient  Jewish, 
and  also  by  the  early  Christian  writers,  as  a  very  extraordi- 
nary person  sent  from  God,  and  therefore  they  thought  him 
very  appropriately  denominated  Malachi:  out  for  these 
opinions  there  is  no  foundation  whatever. 

It  is  certain  that  Malachi  was  a  distinct  person  from  Ezra, 
and  (as  Rosenmuller  observes)  the  whole  argument  of  his. 
book  proves  that  he  flourished  after  the  return  from  the  cap- 
tivity. That  he  was  contemporary  with  Nehemiah  was  the 
unvarying  opinion  of  the  ancients,  and  is  placed  beyond  all 
doubt  by  the  subject  of  the  book,  which  presents  the  same 
aspect  of  thinss  as  in  Nehemiah^s  time,  llius,  it  speaks  of 
the  temple  as  naving  been  built  a  considerable  time  ;^t  in- 
trodaces  the  Jews  as  complaining  of  the  unfavourable  state 
of  their  affairs ; — ^it  finds  fault  with  the  heathen  wives,  whom 
Nehemiah  after  some  time  separated  from  the  people  (Neh. 
ziii.  33 — 30.) ; — it  censures  the  withholding  of  tithes,  which 
was  also  noticed  by  Nehemiah.  (xiii.  b.y  From  all  these 
circumstances  it  appears  that  Malachi  prophesied  while  Ne- 
hemiah was  governor  of  Jud»a,  more  particularly  after  his 
second  coming  from  the  Persian  court ;  and  he  appears  to 
have  contributed  the  weight  of  his  exhortations  to  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Jewish  polity,  and  the  final  reform  established 
by  that  pious  and  excellent  governor.  Archbishop  Newcome 
supposes  this  prophet  to  have  flourished  aboutnhe  year  436 
before  the  Chnstian  era :  but  Dr.  Kennicott  places  lum  about 
the  year  420  before  Christ,  which  date  is  adopted  by  Dr. 
Hales,  as  sufliciently  agreeing  with  the  description  of  Jose- 
phus  and  the  varyin§r  dates  of  chronologers.' 

II.  The  Jews,  havinff  rebuilt  the  temple  and  re-established 
the  worship  of  Jehovah,  after  the  death  of  Zernbbabel  and 
Joshua  relapsed  into  their  former  irreligion  in  consequence 
of  the  negligence  of  the  priests.  Although  they  were  sub- 
sequently reformed  during  the  governments  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah,  yet  they  fell  into  gross  abuser  after  the  death  of 
Ezra,  and  during  Nehemiah's  absence  at  the  court  of  Persia. 
The  prophet  Malachi  was  therefore  commissioned  to  reprove 
be  priests  and  people,  more  particularly  after  Nehemiah's 


seeond  return,  for  their  irreligious  prsedoes,  aad  to  invite 
them  to  repentance  and  reformation  of  life  by  promises  of 
the  great  blessings  that  should  be  bestowed  at  the  advent  of 
the  Messiah. 

III.  The  writings  of  Malachi,  which  consist  of  four  chap- 
ters, comprise  two  distinct  prophetic  discourses,  viz. 

DiscouRBX  1.  The  Jews  having  complained  that  God  had  shown 
them  no  particular  kindness,  the  prophet  in  reply  reminds 
them  of  Uie  special  favour  which  God  had  bestowed  upon 
them ;  their  country  being  a  cultivated  land,  while  that  of  the 
Edomites  was  laid  waste,  and  was  to  be  still  farther  devas- 
tated, by  the  Persian  armies  marching  through  those  territo- 
ries against  the  levoltmg  Egyptians,  (i.  1 — 6.)  Malachi  then 
reproves  them  for  not  showing  due  reverence  to  God  (6—10.), 
for  which  their  rejection  is  threatened,  and  the  calling  of  the 
Gentiles  is  announced.  (II.)  The  divine  judgments  are 
threatened  both  against  the  priests  for  their  unfiuthfulness  in 
their  office  (12—14.  ii.  1— 10.)»  end  also  for  the  unlawful 
intermarriages  of  the  people  with  idolatresses,  and  divorcing 
even  their  legitimate  wives.  (11 — 17.^ 

DiscouBSB  2.  foretells  the  coming  of  Cniist,  and  his  forerunner 
John  the  Baptist,  under  the  name  of  Elias,  to  purify  the  sons 
of  Levi,  the  priests,  and  to  smite  the  land  with  a  curse, 
unless  they  all  repented.  Reproofr  are  interspersed  for  with- 
holding their  tithes  and  other  oblations,  and  also  for  their 
blasphemy ;  and  the  reward  of  the  good  and  the  punishment 
of  the  wicked  are  predicted,  (iii.  iv.  1 — 3.)  The  prophecy 
concludes  with  enjoining  the  strict  observance  of  the  law,  since 
they  were  to  expect  no  prophet  until  the  forerunner  already 
promised  shoakl  appear  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elijah,  to 
introduce  the  Mesnah,  and  commence  a  new  and  everlasting 
dispensation.  (4 — 6.)  **  The  great  and  terrible  day  of  the 
Lord,"  in  verse  6.  denotes  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Romans  a.  d.  70. ;  though  this  expression  may  also  be  aj^lied 
to  the  general  dissolution  of  all  things,  agreeably  to  the  usual 
mode  of  speaking  among  the  prophets.  Compare  Isa.  xiiL 
9,  10.» 

IV.  Although  the  writings  of  this  prophet  are  almost 
wholly  in  prose,  yet  they  are  by  no  means  destitute  of  force 
and  elegance.  He  reproves  the  wickedness  of  his  country- 
men with  great  vehemence ;  and  Bishop  Lowth  observes  that 
his  book  is  written  in  a  kind  of  middle  style,  which  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  Hebrew  poetiy,  from  Uie  time  of  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  was  in  a  declining  state,  and,  being 
past  its  prime  and  vigour,  was  then  fiist  verging  towards  the 
debility  of  age. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ON  THE  APOCRTPHA.'* 


L  Account  of  the  Firtt  Book  of  Etdrat, — ^11.  Oft?ie  Second  Book  o/Esdrat, — ^III.  Of  the  Book  of  Tobit^—lV.  Of  the  Book 
ofJuditK—Y.  Of  the  rat  of  the  Chaptero  of  Eother.-^Yl.  Of  the  Book  of  ^»rfpm.— VII.  Of  the  Book  of  Eccleoiaettcuo.-^ 
Vin.  Of  Baruch.—IK,  Of  the  Son^  of  the  Three  Children.-r-X,  Of  the  Hittortf  of  Su9anna,—'X1,  Of  Bel  and  the  Brajron, 
— XIL  Of  the  Prayer  ofManaotet. — XIII.  Of  the  Book  ofMaccabeet, 


I.  It  is  not  known  at  what  time  the  nnsTBooK  or  Esdras 
was  written :  it  is  only  extant  in  Greek,  and  in  the  Alexan- 
drian manuscript  it  is  placed  before  the  canonical  book  of 
Ezra,  and  is  there  called  the  first  book  of  Ezra,  because  the 
events  related  in  it  occurred  prior  to  the  return  from  the 
Babylonish  captivity.  In  some  editions  of  the  Septuagint  it 
is  called  ihejirtt  book  of  the  priest  (meaning  Ezra),  the  au- 
thentic book  of  Ezra  beinfir  called  tne  second  book.  In  the 
editions  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  previous  to  the  council  of 
Trent,  this  and  the  following  book  are  styled  the  third  and 
fourth  books  of  Esdras,  those  of  Esdras  ana  Nehemiah  being 
entitled  the  first  and  second  books.  The  author  of  this  book 
is  not  known ;  it  is  compiled  from  the  books  of  Ezra  and 

>  Jabn'a  Introduction,  p.  436. 

•  Archbishop  Newcome's  Minor  Prophets,  p.  xliii.  Kennicott,  Disser- 
Utio  Generalls,  f  14.  p.  6.  Dr.  Uales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  voL  U. 
p.  533. 

•  W.  Lowth  and  Reeves  on  Malschi. 

«  For  a  critical  account  of  the  reasons  whvthe  Apocryphal  Books,  which 
are  usually  printed  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  are  iustlT 
rejected  frooi  the  canou  of  Scripture,  as  uninspired  wrhlnga,  see  VjL  L 
Ippendijc.  No.  I.  Section  I.  pp.  43&,  438. 


Nehemiah,  which,  however,  it  contradicts  in  many  instances* 
The  first  book  of  Esdras  is  chiefly  historical,  and  gives  an 
account  of  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity, the  building  of  the  temple,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  ciivine  worship.  The  style  of  this  book  is  much  purer 
than  that  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Septuagint  version,  and  is 
said  frequently  to  approach  that  of.Svmmachus,  the  most  ele- 
gant of  iW  the  Greek  translators  of  the  Bible.  Although  this  « 
book  is  often  cited  by  the  fathers,  it  is  rejected  by  Jerome  as 
being  spurious,  and  the  church  of  Rome  never  recognised  its 
canonical  authority :  it  is  not  appointed  to  be  read  for  lessons 
in  the  Anglican  church.  There  is  a  Syriac  version  of  this 
book  extant. 
II.  In  what  language  the  second  book  or  Esdras  was  on- 

ginally  written,  it  seems  impossible  at  this  distant  period  to 
etermine  with  certainty.  Morinus  conjectures  that  it  was 
Hebrew,  or  perhaps  Chaldee,  from  which  it  was  translated 
into  Greek,  and  thence  into  Latin  :*  and  this  conjectoxe  htt 

•  EierciUtlones  BIbllc*,  Ub.  H.  p.  398. 
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gvoandft  upon  what  he  coiuidera  to  be  its  sTidentljr  Jewish 
style  and  phraseolo^.  Archbishop  Laurence  thinks  it  highly 
probable  that  the  Latin  Tersion  was  immediately  and  literally 
talfien  from  the  Greek :  it  is  indisputably  of  very  hi|fh  anti- 
qiQty.  It  is  also  extant  in  an  Arabic  translation,  the  date  of 
which  is  nnknown,  and  in  an  Ethiopic  version  (where  it  is 
^led  the  first  book  of  £sdras),>  which  cannot  be  traced 
higher  than  the  fourth  century :  both,  however,  seem  to  be 
taKen  from  the  Greek,  and  differ  considerably  from  the  Latin 
▼erskm :  which  last,  in  the  judgment  of  Dr.  Laurence,  may 
be  advantageously  corrected  by  the  other  two.  In  the  Ethio- 
jde  version,  it  is  termed  the  first  book  of  Esdras.  Both  this 
aftd  the  Arabic  versions  have  only  from  Chapter  III.  to  Chap- 
ter XIV.  inclusive.  The  remaming  chapters,  as  found  m 
the  Latin  Vulgate,  have  clearly  no  connection  with  it,  but 
form'  two  separate  apocryphal  pieces,  and  are  thus  dis- 
tinguished in  sdmost  all  the  mar^tueripts  of  the  Vulgate, 
though  they  are  nom  printed  as  part  of  the  second  book  of 
Esdraa. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  unknown ;  although  he  person- 
ates Ezra,  it  is  manifest  from  the  style  and  contents  of  his 
book  that  he  lived  long  after  that  6elebrated  Jewish  reformer, 
lie  pretends  to  visions  and  revelations,  but  they  are  so  fanciful, 
indigested,  ridiculous,  and  absurd,  that  it  is  clear  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  coald  have  no  concern  in  dictating  them.  He  be- 
Heved  inat  the  day  of  judgment  was  at  hand,  and  that  the  souls 
of  good  and  wicKed  men  would  all  be  delivered  out  of  hell 
after  the  day  of  judgment.  Numerous  rabbinical  fables  occur 
in  this  book,  particularly  the  account  of  the  six  days*  orea- 
tioo,  and  the  story  of  Behemoth  and  Leviathan,  two  mon^ 
strous  cieatures  diat  are  designed  as  a  feast  for  the  elect  after 
the  day  of  resurrection,  &c.  He  says  that  the  ten  tribes  are 
gone  away  into  a  country  which  he  calls  Arsareth  (xiii.  40 
.^-45.),  and  that  Ezra  restored  the  whole  body  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  had  been  entirely  lost.  (xiv.  21.)  And  he 
rks  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  in  so  clear  a  manner, 
the  Gospel  itself  is  scarcely  more  explicit.  On  these 
dccounts,  and  from  the  numerous  vestiges  or  the  language  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  especially  of  the  Revelation  of 
Saint  John,  which  are  discoverable  in  this  book,  Molden- 
hawer  and  some  other  critics  conclude  that  it  was  written  by 
some  converted  Jew,  in  the  close  of  the  first  or  early  in  the 
second  century,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Esdras  or  Ezra. 
But  Archbishop  Laurence  considers  those  passages  to  be  in- 
terpolations, and  observes  that  the  character  which  the  un- 
known writer  dves  of  the  Messiah  is  a  very  different  one 
from  what  a  Christian  would  have  given.  He  is  therefore 
of  opinion  that  this  book  was  written  by  a  Jew,  who  lived 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  sera ;  and  that,  as 
an  authentic  record  of  Jewish  opinions  on  several  interesting 
points  almost  inunediately  before  the  rise  of  Christianity,  it 
seems  to  deserve  no  inconsiderable  attention.^  This  book 
was  rejected  as  apocryphal  by  Jerome. 

ni.  Concerning  the  author  of  the  book  of  Tobit,  or  the 
time  when  he  flourished,  we  have  no  authentic  information. 
It  professes  to  relate  the  history  of  Tobit  and  his  family,  who 
were  carried  into  captivity  to  Nineveh  by  Shalmaneser ;  but 
it  contains  so  many  rabbinical  fables,  and  allusions  to  the 
Babylonian  demonology,  that  many  learned  men  consider  it 
as  an  ingenious  and  amusing  fiction,  calculated  to  form  a 
pious  temper,  and  to  teach  the  most  important  duties.  From 
dome  apparent  coincidences  between  this  book  and  some 
parts  of  the  New  Testament,  Moldenhawer  is  disposed  to  refer 
It  to  the  end  of  the  first  century :  but  Jahn  and  most  other  com- 
mentators and  critics  think  it  was  written  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  or  two  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour. 
According  to  Jerome,  who  translated  the  book  of  Tobit  into 
Latin,  it  was  originally  written  in  Chaldee  by  some  Babylo- 
nian Jew.  It  was  probably  begun  by  Tobit,  continuea  by 
bis  son  Tobias,  and  nnished  by  some  other  individual  of  the 
family ;  after  which  it  was  diffested  into  the  order  in  which 
we  now  have  it.  There  is  a  Greek  version  of  this  book  ex- 
tant, much  more  ancient  than  Jerome^s  Latin  translation :  for 
it  is  referred  to  by  Polycarp,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and 
other  fathers,  who  lived  long  before  the  time  of  Jerome. 
From  this  Greek  version  the  Syriac  translation  was  made, 
and  also  that  which  is  found  among  the  apociyphal  books  in 
our  English  Bibles.  Although  the  book  of  Tobit  has  always 
been  rejected  from  the  sacred  canon,  it  was  cited  with  re- 
snect  by  the  early  fathers  of  the  Christian  church :  the  sim- 
plicity of  its  narrative,  and  the  pious  and  moral  lessons  it 

I  Priml  Ezra  Ubri  Venlo  ^Bthioplca.    Genoral  Renuurki,  pp.  260~ 

•  Ibid  pp.  309, 310.  390. 


inculcates,  have  imparted  to  it  an  interest,  which  has  rendered 
it  one  of  the  most  popular  ^f  the  apocryphal  writings. 

IV.  The  BOOK  or  Judith  professes  to  relate  the  defeat  of 
the  Assyrians  by  the  Jews,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
their  countrywoman  Judith,  whose  gen«Edogy  is  recorded  in 
the  eighth  chapter;  but  so  many  geographical,  historical, 
and  chronological  difficulties  attena  this  book,  that  Luther, 
Grotius,  and  other  eminent  critics,  have  considered  it  rather 
as  a  drama  or  parable  than  a  real  history.  Dr.  Prideaux, 
however,  is  of  opinion  that  it  carries  with  it  the  air  of  a  true 
history  in  most  particulars,  except  that  of  the  longHx)ntinued 
peace  said  to  have  been  procurea  by  Judith  ;  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  account  given  in  this  book,  must  have  continue 
eighty  years.  But,  as  the  Jews  never  enjoyed  a  peace  of  so 
long  continuance  since  they  were  a  nation,  he  is  disposed  to 
allow  that  circumstance  to  be  a  fiction,  though  he  is  inclined 
to  think  that  the  book  in  other  respects  is  a  true  history.  In 
opposition  to  this  opinion,  it  has  been  contended  by  Heideg- 
ger, Moldenhawer,  and  others,  that  if  it  were  a  true  history, 
some  notice  of  the  victory  it  records  would  have  been  taken 
by  Josephus,  who  is  on  no  occasion  deficient  when  an  opoor- 
tunity  presents  itself  of  magnifying  the  achievements  of  his 
countrymen.  Philo  is  equally  silent  concerning  this  book 
and  its  author.  The  time  when  and  the  place  where  he 
lived  are  totally  unknown.  Dr.  Prideaux  refere  the  book  to 
the  time  of  Manasseh ;  Jahn  assigns  it  to  the  age  of  the 
Maccabees,  and  thinks  it  was  written  to  animate  the  Jews 
against  the  Syrians.  Grotius  refere  it  to  the  same  period, 
and  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  wholly  a  parabolic  fiction  written 
in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epipnanes,  when  he  came  into 
Judaea  to  pereecute  the  Jewish  church,  and  that  its  design 
was  to  confirm  the  Jews,  under  that  persecution,  in  tiieir 
hope  that  God  would  send  them  a  deliverer.  According  to 
him,  by  Judith  is  intended  Judasa :  by  Bethulia  the  temple 
or  house  of  God ;  and  by  the  sword  which  went  out  thence^ 
the  prayere  of  the  saints  ;  Nebuchadonosor  denotes  the 
devil ;  Assyria  his  kingdom,  that  is,  pride :  Holofemes  means 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  was  the  devil's  instrument  in 
that  persecution,  &c.  &c.  But  such  conjectures,  as  an  able 
commentator'  remarks,  however  ingenious,  are  better  calcu- 
lated to  exhibit  the  powera  of  fancy  and  the  abuse  of  learn- 
ing, than  to  investigate  truth,  or  throw  light  on  what  is  un- 
certain and  obscure. 

The  book  of  Judith  was  originally  written  in  Chaldee, 
and  translated  into  Latin.  Besides  this  translation,  there 
are  two  othere,— one  in  Greek,  and  the  other  in  Syriac ;  the 
former  is  attributed  to  Theodotion,  but  is  certainly  much 
older,  for  it  is  cited  by  Clement  of  .Rome  in  his  Bpjatle  to 
the  Corinthians,  who  flourished  sixty  years  before  Theodo 
tion.  The  Syriac  vereion  was  made  horn,  the  Greek,  whence 
also  our  present  English  translation  was  made.^ 

v.  ^'  The  rest  or  the  chapters  or  the  Book  op 
Esther,  which  are  found  neither  in  tlie  Hebrew  nor  in  the 
Chaldee,"  were  originally  vnritten  in  Greek,  whence  they 
were  translated  into  Latin,  and  formed  part  of  the  Italic  or 
old  Latin  version  in  use  before  the  time  of  Jerome.  Being 
there  annexed  to  the  canonical  bookj  they  passed  without 
censure,  but  were  rejected  by  Jerome  m  his  version,  because 
he  confined  himself  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  these 
chapters  never  were  extant  in  the  Hebrew  language.  They 
are  evidently  the  production  of  an  Hellenistic  Jew,  but  are 
considered  both  by  Jerome  and  Grotius  as  a  work  of  pure 
fiction,  which  was  annexed  to  the  canonical  book  of  Esther 
by  way  of  embellishment^ 

From  the  coincidence  between  some  of  these  apocryphal 
chapters  and  Josephus,  it  has  been  supposed  that  they  are  a 
compilation  from  the  Jewish  historian;  and  this  coniectuie 
is  further  confirmed  by  the  mention  of  Ptolemy  ana  Cleo- 
Datra,  who  lived  no  long  time  before  Josephus.  These  ad- 
ditions to  the  book  of  Esther  are  often  cited  by  the  fathers 
of  the  church ;  and  the  council  of  Trent  has  assigned  them 
a  place  among  the  canonical  books. 

Vl.  "  The  Wisdom  or  Solomon"  is  commonly  ascribed 
to  that  Hebrew  monarch,  either  because  the  author  imitated 
his  sententious  manner  of  writing,  or  because  he  sometimes 
speaks  in  his  name,  the  better  to  recommend  his  moral  pre- 
cepts. It  is,  however,  certain  that  Solomon  was  not  the 
author,  for  it  was  never  extant  in  Hebrew,^nor  received  into 

«  Mr.  Hewlett,  in  hia  Preface  to  the  book  of  Judith. 

«  Grotii  Pnefatio  ad  Annotationes  in  Librum  JudUti,  apad  Crit.  Saer.  lorn. 
T.  p.  60.  Moldenhawerjintrod.  ad  Vet  Test.  pp.  166— lea  Dr.  Prideauz'a 
Connection,  vol.  i.  pp.  36—40.    Jahn,  Introd.  ad  Vet  Fosd.  pp.  i361— <561. 

•  From  the  subscription  to  the  boolc  of  Esther  in  LXX,  it  seema  to  haT« 
been  translated  b.  o.  163. ;  at  which  time  it  m  probable  the  apocryphai  pans 
were  first  interpolated. 
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Ae  Hebrew  canon,  nor  is  the  ttyle  like  that  of  Solomon. 
Further,  it  is  evident  that  it  could  not  haye  been  written  by 
him,  not  only  from  the  numerous  paseaees  which  are  cited 
in  it  from  the  prophecies  of  Isaian  ana  Jeremiah,  who  did 
not  lire  till  lona[  uter  that  Idnff's  reijg^n,  but  also  from  its 
contradictions  of  historical  tru£,  particularly  in  ch.  xy.  14. 
where  the  author  represents  his  countrymen  as  beings  in  sub" 
jedion  to  menUes^  whom  he  describes  as  beinsr  *'  most  foolish, 
and  more  miserable  than  the  very  babes.*'  Whereas  we  are 
expressly  informed  by  the  sacred  historian,  that  Judah  and 
Israel  enjoyed  the  greatest  possible  prosperity  and  peace 
during  the  reign  of  Solomon.  {\  Kings  iv.  20,  21.  24,  25.) 
To  which  we  may  add,  that  this  oook  contains  seyeral  words 
borrowed  from  the  Grecian  games,  that  were  not  in  use  till 
long  after  his  time ;  for  instance,  vn^tait^ofin  (iy.  2.),  to  wear 
a  crown,  such  as  was  giyen  to  victors, — mfiormm  (ly.  2.),  to 
make  a  triumphant  entry  as  the  yictors  did,  after  they  had 
received  the  crownr-«e>«r  (iy.  2.  x.  12.),  the  stadium  or 
place  appointed  £or  the  race,— «dxoF  (iy.  2.),  the  reward  ap- 
propriated to  the  successful  candidate^ — aad/afoCwm  (x.  12.), 
to  confer  the  prize  of  yictory.  On  these  accounts,  Jerome' 
informs  us  that  seyeral  ancient  writers  of  the  first  three  cen- 
turies ascribed  it  to  Philo  the  Jew,  a  native  of  Alexandria, 
who  flourished  in  the  first  century ;  and  this  opinion  is 
generally  adopted  by  the  modems,  from  the  Platonic  notions 
discoyerable  m  it,  as  well  as  from  its  style,  which  evidently 
shows  that  it  was  the  production  of  an  Hellenistic  Jew  of 
Alexandria.  Drusius  indeed  attributes  it  to  another  Philo, 
more  ancient  than  the  person  just  mentioned,  and  who  is 
cited  by  Joeephus;>  but  this  hypothesis  is  untenable,  be- 
cause tne  author  of  the  book  of  Wisdom  was  confessedly  a 
Jew,  and  the  Philo  of  Drusius  was  a  heathen.  Bishop 
Lowth  considers  this  book  evidently  to  be  the  production  of 
some'  Hellenistic  Jew,  by  whom  it  was  originally  written  in 
Greek. 

The  book  of  Wisdom  consists  of  three  parts;  the  Jird^ 
which  is  written  in  the  name  of  Solomon,  contains  a  descrip- 
tion or  encomium  of  wisdom,  by  which  comprehensive  term 
the  ancient  Jews  understood  prudence  and  foresight,  know- 
ledge and  understanding,  and  principally  the  duties  of  religion 
and  morality.  This  division  includes  the  first  six  chapters. 
The  Mteond  part  points  out  the  source  of  true  wisdom  and  the 
means  of  obtaining  it,  in  the  seventh  and  ek[hth  chapters. 
In  the  third  part,  comprising  the  remainder  oi  the  book,  the 
author  personifies  Solomon,  in  whose  name  he  introduces  a 
long  and  tedious  prayer  lor  address  to  the  Deity,  which  treats 
on  a  variety  of  topics,  differing  from  the  subject  of  the  two 
preoeding  parts ;  viz.  reflections  on  the  history  and  conduct 
of  the  Israelites  during  their  joumeyings  in  the  wilderness, 
and  their  subsequent  proneness  to  idola^.  H^ace  he  takes 
occasion  to  inveigh  against  idolatry,  the  origin  of  which  he 
investigates,  and  concludes  with  reflections  on  the  history  of 
the  people  of  God.  His  allegrorical  interpretations  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  the  precept  (xvi.  28.),  to  worship  God  before 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  have  induced  some  critics  to  think  that 
the  author  was  of  the  sect  of  the  Essence. 

The  style  of  this  book,  Bishop  Lowth  pronounces  to  be 
very  unequal.  '^  It  is  often  pompous  and  tur|;id,  as  well  as 
tedious  and  diffuse,  and  abounds  in  epithets,  directly  contrary 
to  ihe  practice  of  the  Hebrews;  it  is,  however,  sometimes 
temperate,  poetical,  and  sublime."'  The  book  of  Wisdom 
has  always  been  admired  for  the  sublime  ideas  which  it  con- 
tains of  the  perfections  of  God,  and  for  the  excellent  moral 
tendency  of  its  precepts ;  on  which  account  some  of  the 
ancients  styled  it  Panareloa^  or  the  treasury  of  virtue.  Al- 
though the  ihthers  of  the  church,  and  particularly  Jerome, 
uniformly  considered  it  as  apocryphal,  yet  they  recommended 
its  perusal,  in  consideration  of  its  excellence.  The  third 
council  of  Carthage,  held  in  397,  pronounced  it  to  be  a 
canonical  book,  under  the  name  of  tne  fourth  book  of  Solo- 
mon, and  the  council  of  Trent  confirmed  this  decision.  Three 
ancient  translations  of  it  are  extant,  in  Syriac,  Arabic,  and 
Latin ;  the  last  was  executed  before  the  time  of  Jerome,  who 
says  that  he  did  not  correct  it.    It  is  full  of  barbarisms. 

Vn.  ^  The  Wisdom  of  Jbsvs  thk  son  or  Sirach,  or  Eo 
cLBsiAsncus,"  like  the  preceding,  has  sometimes  been  con- 
sidered as  the  production  of  Solomon,  whence  the  council  of 
Carthage  deemed  it  canonical,  under  the  title  of  the  fifth 
book  of  Solomon,  and  their  decision  was  adopted  by  the 
council  of  Trent.  It  is  however  manifest,  that  it  was  not, 
and  could  not,  be  written  by  Solomon,  because  allusion  is 


a  Prsf.  in  ProT.  SaL 
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made  (xlvii.  94, 5».)  to  the  captivity:  although  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  author  collected  some  scattered  senti* 
ments  ascribed  to  Solomon,  which  he  arranged  with  the  other 
materials  he  had  selected  for  his  work.  Sonntag  is  of 
opinion  that  this  bode  is  a  collection  of  fragments  or  miscel- 
laneous hints  for  a  large  work,  planned  out  and  bcM^n,  bat 
not  completed.^  Respecting  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Ecclesiasticus,  we  have  no  information  but  what  we  collect 
from  the  book  itself;  and  from  this  it  appears  that  it  was 
written  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Jesus  me  son  of  Sirach, 
who  had  travelled  in  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  who,  accord- 
ing to  Bretschneider,^  lived  about  160  a.  c.  This  man  being 
deeply  conversant  with  the  Old  Testament,  and  having  col- 
lected many  things  from  the  prophets,  blended  them,  as  well 
as  the  sentences  ascribed  to  Solomon,  with  the  result  of  his 
own  observation,  and  thus  endeavoured  to  produce  an  ethical 
treatise  that  might  be  useful  to  his  countrymen.  This  book 
was  written  in  Hebrew,  or  rather  the  Syro-Chaldaic  dialect 
then  in  use  in  Judeea,  and  was  translated  by  his  grandson  into 
Greek,  about  the  year  130  b.  c.,<  for  the  use  ot  the  Alexan- 
drian Jews,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  language  of  Judsea. 
Tlie  translator  himself  Ib  supposed  to  have  been  a  son  of 
Sirach,  as  well  as  his  grandfetner  the  author. 

The  book  of  Ecclesiasticus  **  is  a  collection,  without  any 
definite  order,  of  meditations  andprovert>s  relating  to  religion, 
to  morals,  and  to  the  conduct  or  human  life;  generally  dis- 
tingvished  by  much  acuteness  of  thought,  ana  proprieSty  of 
diction ;  and  not  unfrequently  marked  by  considerable  beauly 
and  elegance  of  expression ;  and  occasionally  rising  to  the 
sublimest  heights  of  human  eloquence."^  From  the  great 
similarity  between  this  book  and  the  proverbs  of  Solomon,  in 
matter,  sentiments,  diction,  complexion  of  the  style,  and 
construction  of  the  periods,  Bishop  Lowth  is  of  opinion, 
thai  the  author  adopted  the  same  mode  of  veraification  which 
is  found  in  the  Proverbs ;  and  that  he  has  performed  his 
translation  with  such  a  religious  regard  to  the  Hebrew  idiom, 
that,  were  it  literally  and  accurately  to  be  retranslated,  £e 
has  very  little  doubt  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  original  dio- 
tion  might  be  recovered.^ 

This  book  has  met  with  general  and  deserved  esteem  it 
the  Western  churdi,  and  was  introduced  into  the  public 
service  by  the  venerable  reformere  and  compilera  of  out 
national  liturgy.  It  may  be  divided  into  three  parts;  the 
fini  of  which  Tfrom  ch.  i.  to  xliii.)  contains  a  commendation 
of  wisdom,  and  precepts  for  the  regulation  of  life,  that  are 
adapted  to  penons  of  all  dasses  andconditions,  and  of  every 
age  and  sex.    In  the  teamd  part,  the  author  celebrates  the 

Satriarehs,  prophets,  and  other  distinguished  men  among  the 
ews.  (xliv.— 1.)  And  the  third  part,  containing  the  fimeth 
chapter,  concludes  with  a  prayer  or  hymn  of  the  author,  and 
an  exhortation  to  the  purauit  of  wisdom. 

The  book  of  Ecclesiasticus  was  frequently  cited  by  the 
fiaithen  of  the  church  under  the  titles  of  »  in^w  Z«^m,  tht  wis* 
dom  of  JemUy  XloHu^nt  Zo^m,  wUdom^  tht  treature  of  oU  tht 
virtttea^  or  Am^  the  dUeourte,  The  Latins  cite  it  und^  the 
appellation  of  JStekriatHettSj  tiiat  is,  a  book  which  was  read 
in  the  churches,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  book  of  Eoclesi'* 
astes.  Anciently  it  was  put  into  the  hands  of  catechumens, 
on  account  of  the  edifying  nature  of  its  instruction ;  next  to 
the  inspired  writings,  a  collection  of  purer  moral  precepts 
does  not  exist.  Besides  the  Greek  copy  of  this  book,  and 
the  Latin  vereion,  there  are  two  vereions  of  it,  one  in  Syriac, 
and  the  other  in  Arabic ;  the  Latin  translation  is  supposed  to 
have  been  executed  in  the  firot  century  of  the  Christian  era : 
it  is  full  of  Greek  terms,  but  differa  widely  from  the  present 
Greek  of  Ecclesiasticus.  '*  The  authorized  English  veraion 
of  this  treatise  appeara  to  have  been  made  ftam  the  Greek 
text,  as  exhibited  in  the  Complutensian  Polyglott,^a  text 
which  has,  not  without  reason,  been  suspected  of  having 
been  made  conformable  in  many  places  to  the  Vulgate.  A 
new  translation,  made  immediately  from  the  Vatican  or 
Alexandrian  text,  would  exhibit  this  treatise  to  us  in  a  purer 
form."* 

VnL  The  book  of  Baruch  is  not  extant  in  Hebrew,  and 
only  in  Greek  and  Syriac;  but  in  what  language  it  was 

«  De  Jean  SlracldsB  EecIesiuUco  Gonunentarlus.  4to.  nigt,  1798. 

•  Bretwhoeider,  liber  Jetu  SiracidsB.  Proleg.  pp.  10—32. 

•  Christian  Remembrancer,  May,  1827,  p.  262.  Addison  has  recorded  his 
opinion,  that  "the  little  apocryphal  treaUse,  entiUed  the  Wisdom  of  the 
9oa  of  Birach,  would  be  regarded  by  our  modern  wit«  as  one  of  Ihe  moat 
shininc  tracts  of  morality  that  is  extant,  if  it  appeared  under  the  name  of 
a  Conflieloi^  or  of  any  celebrated  Grecian  philosopher."  iipectator. 
No.  68. 

I     «  Bishop  Lowth*s  Leetares,  vol.  ii.  p.  177. 
J     «  ChristiM  RooMinbnaicer,  vol.  ix.  p.  V9. 
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ori^nally  written,  it  ia  now  impossible  to  ascertain.  It  is 
equally  uncertain  by  whom  this  book  was  written,  and 
wiieti^er  it  contains  any  matters  historicallj  true,  or  whether 
the  whole  is  a  fiction.  Grotius  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  an 
entire  fiction,  and  that  it  was  composed  oy  some  Hellenistic 
Jew  under  the  name  of  Baruch.  In  the  Vuleate  version  it  is 
placed  afVer  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah ;  out  it  was  never 
considered  as  a  canonical  book  by  the  Jews,  though,  in  the 
earliest  ages  of  Christianity,  it  was  cited  and  read  as  a  pro- 
duction entitled  to  credit.  The  principal  subject  of  the  book 
18  an  epistle,  pretended  to  be  sent  by  Jehoiakim  and  the  cap- 
tive Jews  in  Babylon,  to  their  brethren  in  Judah  and  Jeru- 
salem. The  last  chapter  contains  an  epistle  which  falsely 
bears  the  name  of  Jeremiah ;  there  are  two  versions  of  this 
book  extant,  one  in  Syriac,  and  one. in  Arabic;  the  Latin 
translation  in  the  Vulgate  is  prior  to  the  time  of  Jerome. 

IX.  *^  The  Sono  or  the  Thbbb  Children"  is  placed  in 
the  Greek  versions  of  Daniel  (both  the  Septuagint  and  Theo- 
dotion's),  and  also  in  the  Vulsate  Latin  version,  between  the 
twenty-third  and  twenty-fourui  verses  of  the  third  chapter. 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  extant  in  Hebrew,  and 
although  it  has  always  been  admired  for  the  piety  of  its 
sentiments,  it  was  never  admitted  to  be  canonical,  until  it 
was  recognised  by  the  council  of  Trent.  The  fifteenth  verse 
contains  a  direct  falsehood ;  for  it  asserts  that  there  was  no 
prophet  at  that  time,  when  it  is  well  known  that  Daniel  and 
Ezekiel  boUi  exercised  the  prophetic  ministry  in  Babylon. 
This  apocryphal  fragment  is  therefore  most  probably  the 
production  ot  some  Hellenistic  Jew.  Tlie  hjrmn  (verses  29. 
et  9eg.)  resembles  the  hundred  and  forty-eighth  Psalm.  It 
was  introduced  into  the  public  formularies  of  the  Christian 
churdi  very  early,  and  was  so  approved  of  by  the  compilers 
of  our  liturgy,  that,  in  the  first  Common  Prayer  Book  of 
Kiuff  Edwa^  YI.  it  was  retained  and  was  used  instead  of 
the  ^e  Deum  during  Lent,  though  it  is  now  seldom  read, 
except  perhaps  when  the  third  chapter  of  the  book  of  Daniel 
is  the  nrst  lesson.'  It  is  on  record,  that  this  hymn  was  used 
so  early  as  the  third  century  in  the  Liturgies  of  the  Chris- 
tian church. 

X.  The  Histort  or  SuSAinf  a  has  alwajs  been  treated  with 
some  respect,  but  has  never  been  considered  as  canonical, 
though  tne  council  of  Trent  admitted  it  into  the  number  of 
sacr^  books.  It  is  evidently  the  work  of  some  Hellenistic 
Jew,3  and  in  the  Yulflrate  version  it  forms  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  beinff  avowedly  translated 
from  Theodotion's  Greek  version,  in  which  it  is  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  that  book.  The  Septuagint  version  of  Daniel 
(which  was  excluded  for  Theodotion*s,  in  or  soon  after  the 
second  century)  does  not  contain  it,  as  appears  by  the  Chigi 
MS.,  published  at  Rome  in  1773.  Lamy  and  some  other 
modern  critics,  after  Julius  Africanus,  consider  it  to  be  both 
spurious  and  febulous. 

•  XI.  *'  The  History  of  the  Destruction  of  Bel  akd  the 
Dragon"  was  always  rejected  by  the  Jewish  church :  it  is 
not  extant  either  in  the  Hebrew  or  the  Chaldee  language. 
Jerome  gives  it  no  better  title  than  that  of  the  fabk  of  Bd 
and  the  Dragon ;  nor  has  it  obtained  more  credit  with  pos- 
terity, except  with  the  divines  of  the  council  of  Trent,  who 
determined  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  canonical  Scriptures.  The 
design  of  this  fiction  is  to  render  idolatry  ridiculous,  and  to 
exalt  the  true  God ;  but  the  author  has  destroyed  the  illusion 
of  his  fiction  by  transporting  to  Babylon  the  worship  of 
animals,  which  was  never  practised  in  that  country.  This 
book  forms  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Daniel  in  the  Latin 
Vulgate ;  in  the  Greek  it  was  called  the  prophecy  of  Hab- 
bakuk,  the  son  of  Jesus,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi ;  but  this  is 
evidently  false,  for  that  prophet  lived  before  the  time  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  events  pretended  to  have  taken 
place  in  this  fable  are  assigned  to  the  time  of  Cyrus.  There 
are  two  Greek  texts  of  this  fragment,  that  of  the  Septuagint, 
and  that  found  in  Theodotioirs  Greek  version  or  Daniel. 
The  former  is  the  most  ancient,  and  has  been  translated  into 
Syriac.  Tlie  Latin  and  Arabic  versions,  together  with  another 
Syriac  translation,  have  been  mad^  from  the  texts  of  Theo- 
dotion. 

XII.  **  The  Prayer  or  Man  asses,  king  of  Judah,  when 
he  was  holden  captive  in  Babylon,"  though  not  unworthy 
of  the  occasion  on  which  it  is  pretended  to  have  been  com- 
posed, was  never  recognised  as  canonical.  It  is  rejected  as 
spurious  even  by  the  church  of  Rome.    In  2  Chron.  xxxui. 

1  Wlieatley  <mi  the  Common  Prayer,  chap.  UL  aecL  ISL  flbepherd  on  the 
Common  Prayer,  p.  231.  London,  1796,  8vo. 

*  Of  this  the  reader  may  aee  a  proof  In  (beparanomatia,  or  play  inmi 
vorda,  which  haa  already  bees  noticed  In  p.  988.  of  thia  volnma. 


18,  19.  there  is  mention  of  a  prayer  by  &e  king,  which  i 
said  to  be  written  « in  the  Book  ot  the  Kings  of  Israel,"  an 

also,  **  among  the  sayings  of  the "    ^  ^  *" ' '" 

that  this  composition,  which  about 


18 

and 
seers.^'  But  it  is  evident 
abounds  with  deeply  pious  and 
penitent  expressions,  cannot  be  the  prayer  there  auuded  to 
tor  it  never  was  extant  in  Hebrew,  nor  can  it  be  traced  to  a 
higher  source  than  the  Vulgate  Latin-version.  As  it  is  men- 
tioned by  no  writer  more  ancient  than  the  pseudo-Clement, 
in  the  pretended  apostolical  constitutions,  which  were  com- 
piled in  the  fourth  century,  it  is  probable  that  this  prayer 
was  composed  by  some  unknown  person,  who  thought  he 
could  supply  the  loss  of  the  original  prayer. 

XIII.  The  two  books  of  Maccabees  are  thus  denominated, 
because  they  relate  the  patriotic  and  gallant  exploits  of  Judas 
Maccabieus  and  his  brethren :  they  are  both  admitted  into 
the  canon  of  Scripture  by  the  church  of  Rome. 

1.  The  FIRST  BOOK  contains  the  history  of  ^e  Jews,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  the 
death  of  Simon,  a  peri&  of  about  thirty-four  years.  Its 
original  language  has  been  greatly  controverted.  Jerome 
expressly  says  that  he  had  seen  the  original  in  Hebrew.' 
Bat  this  is  supposed  to  have  been  lost.^  The  title  which  it 
then  bore,  was  l^uBrbU  Sar  Bent  El,  which  has  been  vari- 
ously translated.  The  So/urge  of  the  Rebel*  agairut  the  Lor<f^ 
and  7%«  Scty>ire  of  the  Prince  of  the  8on»  of  God:  a  title 
which  is  not  unsuitable  to  the  character  of  Judas,  who  was 
a  valiant  commander  of  the  persecuted  Israelites.  The 
author  of  this  book  is  not  certainly  known;  some  conjecture 
that  it  was  written  bj  John  Hyrcanus,  the  son  of  Simon, 
who  was  prince  and  high-priest  of  the  Jews  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  and  who  commenced  his  government  at  the  time  when 
this  history  ends ;  by  others  it  is  ascribed  to  one  of  the  Mac- 
cabees, and  many  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  compiled  by  the 
Great  Synagog[ue.  It  is,  however,  not  improbable,  that  it 
was  composed  m  the  time  of  John  Hyrcanus,  when  the  wars 
of  the  Maccabees  were  terminated,  either  by  Hyrcanus  him- 
self, or  by  some  persons  employed  by  him.  From  the  Sjrro- 
Chaldaic  (or  Hebrew)  it  was  translated  into  Greek,  and 
thence  into  Latin.  Our  English  version  is  made  from  the 
Greek.^  The  first  book  of  Maccabees  is  a  most  valuable 
historical  monument,  written  with  great  accuracy  and  fidelity, 
on  which  more  reliance  may  be  placed  than  on  the  vnritinga 
of  Josephus,  who  has  borrowed  his  materials  from  it,  and 
has  frequently  mistaken  its  meaning.<> 

d.  The  SECOND  BOOK  OP  Maccabees  consists  of  several 
pieces  compiled  by  an  unknown  author.  It  commences  with 
two  epistles  sent  from  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  to  those  of 
Alexandria  and  Egypt,  exhorting  them  to  observe  the  feast 
of  the  dedication  oT the  new  altar,  erected  by  Judas  Macca- 
bieus on  his  purifying  the  temple.  These  epistles,  which 
are  confessedly  spurious,  afe  followed  by  the  author's  preface 
to  his  history,  which  is  an  abridgment  of  a  larger  work, 
compiled  by  one  Jason,  an  Hellenistic  Jew  of  Cyrene ;  who 
wrote  in  Greek  the  history  of  Judas  Maccabeus  and  his 
brethren,  and  an  account  of  the  wars  against  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  and  his  son  Eupatdr,  in  Ave  books.  The  entire 
work  of  Jason  has  long  since  perished,  and  Dr.  Prideaux  is 
of  opinion^  that  the  auSior  of  dis  second  book  of  Maccabees 
was  an  Hellenistic  Jew  of  Alexandria,  because  he  makes  a 
distinction  between  the  temple  in  Egypt  and  that  at  Jerusa- 
lem, calling  the  latter  **  the  great  tempU.^^  This  book  is  by 
no  means  equ^  in  accuracy  to  the  first,  which  it  contradicts 
in  some  instances ;  it  is  not  arranged  in  chronologrical  order, 
and  sometimes  also  it  is  at  variance  with  the  inspired  writ- 
ings. Compare  3  Mace.  i.  18.  with  Ezra  iii.  2,  3.  and  ii. 
6 — 8.  with  Jer.  iii.  16.  The  second  book  of  Maccabees, 
therefore,  must  be  read  with  great  caution.  It  contains  the 
history  of  about  fifteen  years,  from  ^e  execution  of  the 
comnussion  of  Heliodorus,  who  was  sent  by  Seleucus  to 
bring  away  the  treasures  of  the  temple,  to  the  victory  ob- 
taiuM  by  ludas  Maccabeus  over  Nicanor,  that  is,  from  the 
year  of  the  world  3838  to  3843.  Two  ancient  translations 
of  this  book  are  extant,  one  in  Syriac,  the  other  in  Latin ; 
both  are  prior  to  the  time  of  Jerome,  and  both  miserably  ex- 
ecuted. The  version  in  our  Bibles  was  executed  from  the 
Greek. 

>  Hlenm.  Prolog.  Qaleat,  atve  PraBf.  In  Lib.  Regam. 

«  Dr.  Kennicott,  however,  1h  hia  "Disaertatlo  Generalis,"  citea  two 
manuacripta,  oae  of  which.  No.  474.,  is  preaerved  at  Rome,  "  Ubr.  BCaccjtb. 
Chaldaice,"  wriuen  earlT  in  the  thirteenth  centarr ;  a  aecond,  Nu.  6ia. 
ezfatina  at  Hambunh,  ^'Libr.  Maccab.  Hebreice,^'  written  in  the  ya  • 
i44a    Dr.  Cotton'a  Five  Boolcs  of  Maccabeea,  p.  xzi. 

>  Prideattz'a  Connecttoo,  vol.  U.  pp.  18S,  186. 

•  MiehaeUa,  Introd.  to  New  Teat  toL  i.  p.  71.  ' 

t  Coimection,  vol.  U.  pp.  186^  187. 
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Besides  the  two  books  of  Maccabees  here  noticed,  there 
are  three  others  which  bear  their  names,  but  yer^  impro- 
perly :  neither  of  them  has  ever  been  reputed  canonical. 

3.  The  THIRD  BOOK  or  Maccabees  contains  the  history  of 
the  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  E^n^l  by  Ptolemy  Philo- 

Kter,  and  their  sufferings  under  it.  From  its  style,  this 
ok  appears  to  hare  been  written  by  some  Alexandrian 
Jew :  it  abounds  with  the  most  absurd  fables.  With  regard 
to  its  subject,  it  ought  in  strictness  to  be  called  the  first 
book  of  Maccabees,  as  the  eyents  it  professes  to  relate  oc- 
curred before  the  achieyements  of  that  heroic  family ;  but  as 
it  is  of  less  authority  and  repute  than  the  other  two,  it  is 
reckoned  after  them.  It  is  extant  in  Syriac,  though  the 
translator  seems  to  haye  been  but  imperfectl}r  acquainted 
with  Uie  Greek  language ;  and  it  is  also  found  in  some  an- 
cient manuscripts  of  the  Greek  Septuagint,  particularly  in 
the  Alexandrian  and  Vatican  manuscripts ;  but  it  was  neyer 
inserted  in  the  Latin  Vulgate,  nor  in  our  English  Bibles. * 
Bein^  reputed  to  be  a  canonical  book  by  the  (?reek  church, 
it  is  inserted  in  the  yarious  editions  of  the  Se]^tuagint :  a 
translation  of  the  third  book  of  Maccabees  is  inserted  in 
Beckers  edition  of  the  English  Bible,  printed  in  1551 ;  a 
second  translation  by  Mr.  Whtston  was  published  in  his 
**Authentie  Documents,"  in  two  yolumes,  8yo.  1719-27; 
and  a  third  yersion.  made  by  th^  Rey.  Clement  Crutwell, 
was  added  to  his  eaition  of  the  authorized  English  yersion, 
with  the  notes  of  Bishop  Wilson.  Dr.  Cotton  considers 
Mr.  Whiston's  yersion  to  be  the  more  faithful  of  the  three ; 
but  he  has  not  held  himself  bound  to  retain  it  in  his  English 
edition  of  the  fiye  books  of  Maccabees,  whereyer  an  exami- 
nation of  the  original  suggested  an  alteration  as  adyisable.' 

4.  The  rouBTH  book  or  Maccabees  is  supposed  to  be  the 


same  as  the  book  "  conoeming  the  ffoyernment,  or  empire 
of  reason,"  ascribed  to  Josephus  by  Philostratus,  Eusebius, 
and  Jerome.  Its  author  is  not  known:  it  is  extant  in  the 
Vatican  and  Alexandrian  manuscripts,  and  in  yarious  editions 
of  the  Septuagint,  in  which  it  is  placed  after  the  three  books 
of  Maccaoees,  but  it  is  not  extant  in  any  Latin  Bibles.  It 
is  designed  to  adorn  and  enlarge  the  history  of  old  Eleazar. 
and  of  the  seyen  brothers,  who  with  their  mother  suffered 
martyrdom  under  Antiochus,  as  is  related  more  succinctly  in 
the  sixth  and  seyenth  chapters  of  the  second  book  of  Mac- 
cabees.* Dr.  Cotton  has  the  honour  of  giying  the  first  cor^ 
rect  English  yersion  of  this  book. 

5.  The  riPTH  book  of  Maccabees  is  the  work  of  an  un- 
known author,  who  liyed  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus ;  it  is  supposed  to  haye  been  compiled  from  the  acts  of 
each  successiye  tiigh-priest  Althoush  Calmet  is  of  opinion 
that  it  was  orijrinally  written  in  Hebrew,  whence  it  was 
translated  into  Greek,  yet  it  is  not  now  extant  in  either  of 
those  languages.  It  is,  howeyer,  extant  both  in  Syriac  and 
in  Arabic.  Dr.  Cotton  has  giyen  an  English  translation  of 
it  from  the  Latin  yersion  of  the  Arabic  text,  printed  in  BiG^op 
Walton's  Polyglott  edition  of  the  Bible.  This  book  "  is  a 
kind  of  chronicle  of  Jewish  affairs,  commencing  with  the 
attempt  on  the  treasury  of  Jerusalem  by  Heliodorus  (wiUi 
an  interpolation  of  the  history  of  the  Septuagint  yersion,  com- 
posed by  desire  of  Ptolemy),  and  reaching  down  to  the  birth 
of  Christ ;  or,  speaking  accurately,  to  that  particular  point  of 
time,  at  which  Herod,  almost  glutted  with  the  noblest  blood 
of  the  Jews,  turned  his  niurderous  hands  upon  the  members 
of  his  own  family ;  and  completed  the  sad  tragedy  of  the 
Asmonean  princes,  by  the  slaughter  of  his  own  wife  Mari- 
amne,  her  mother,  ana  his  own  two  sons.*'^ 


PART  VI. 

ANALYSIS   OF   THE   NEW  TESTAMENT. 
CHAPTER  L 


ON   THE    CLASSIFICATION   OF    THE    BOOKS    OF    THE    NEW    TESTAMENT 


Various  modes  of  arn^nging  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment haye  obtained  at  different  times ;  nor  does  the  order  in 
which  they  are  to  be  found  in  manuscripts  correspond  with 
that  in  which  they  occur  in  the  printed  copies  and  modem 
translations.  In  the  time  of  Ignatius  Twho  flourished  a.  d. 
107},  the  New  Testament  consisted  or  two  codes  or  collec- 
tions, called  '*  Gospels,**  and  **  Epistles,"  or  *^  Gospels,"  and 
**  Apostles  ;"^  the  same  diyision  preyailed  in  the  time  of 
Tertullian,  a.  d.  200.  (the  Acts  being  included  in  the  latter 
diyision),  who  called  the  Gospels  ^*  our  Digests,'*  in  allu- 
sion, as  it  seems,  to  some  collection  of  the  Roman  laws 
digested  into  order.^  This  diyision  also  obtained  in  the  time 
of^Cyprian,  who  flourished  soon  afler  Tertullian.^  About  a 
century  afterwards,  Aihanasius,  or  the  author  of  the  Synopsis 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  attributed  to  him,  makes  the  New 
Testament  to  consist  of  eight  yolumes  or  parts,  yiz.  the  four 
Gospels ;  ihe  fifth  book  is  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  ihenxtk 
contains  the  seyen  Catholic  Epistles ;  the  seventh,  the  four- 
teen Epistles  of  St.  Paul ;  and  the  eighth,  the  Reyelation  of 
Saint  John.  In  a  later  age,  Leontius  of  Byzantium"  (or  Con- 
stantinople) distributed  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
into  six  hooks  or  parts,  the^</  of  which  comprised  the  Gos- 
pels of  Matthew  and  Mark ;  the  second  those  of  Luke  and 
John;  the  thirds  tibe  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  Htm  fourth,  the 
seyen  Catholic  Epistles ;  the///A,  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul ; 

>  Piideaux*8  Conneetion,  vol.  It.  p.  Ul.  8ch  edit  wb  onno  216. 

•  Cotton's  Five  Books  of  Mftccaboes,  p.  xx. 

•  Calmet's  Pre&ce  sur  le  IV.  llvre  das  Maccabees.  Dissertationes,  torn. 
li.  pp.  423—428. ;  where  he  has  coQected  all  the  tnufiUonary  informatioa 
extant  concemlnf  this  book. 

«  Cotton's  Five  Books  of  Maccabees,  p.  zxxK.  xzxIt.  zxzl. 

•  See  the  passsges  in  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  8n>.  voL  li.  pp.  81, 62L ;  4to. 
VOL  1.  pp.  3*2,  323. 

•  Ibid.  8to.  vol.  H.  pp.  278—292. ;  4to.  vol.  I.  pp.  431—433. 
-  Ibid.  8vo.  VOL  iU.  pp.  179. 180. ;  4U).  toL  it.  pp.  28,  29. 

•  De  Sectis,  art.  2.  ctted  hj  Heid^ger.  Manuale  BlbUeunos  p.  441  and 
ftompvufs  Com.  Crit  ad Librot N  'Tp.W. 


and  the  sixth,  the  Apocalypse.  But  the  more  modem,  and 
certainly  more  conyenient  arrangement,  is  that  of  the  HiMtari- 
col,  Dodrinal,  and  Prophetical  Sooks. 

The  Historical  Books  are  such  as  contain  prinoipally 
matters  of  fact,  though  points  of  faith  and  doctrine  are  also 
interwoyen.  'Riey  consist  of  two  parts ;  the  Jirat,  comprising 
the  four  Gospels,  relates  the  transactions  of  Jesus  Christ 
These,  when  formed  into  a  yolume,  haye  sometimes  been 
collcctiyely  termed  Buttyyojoft  the  Gospel,  and  EtMt>vfXiMr  TMufu, 
the  Scripture  of  the  Gospels,  The  second  part  of  tnese  histo- 
rical books  relates  the  transactions  of  the  Apostles,  especially 
those  of  Peter  and  Paul,  and  comprises  the  books  called  Uie 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  Doctrinal  Books  include  the 
fourteen  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul,  and  also  the  seyen  Catholic 
Epistles,  so  called  because  they  were  chiefly  addressed  to 
the  conyerted  Jews,  who  were  dispersed  throughout  the  Ro- 
man empire.  The  appellation  of  Catholic  Epistles  is  of  con- 
siderable antiquity,  oeing  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  Jerome, 
and  the  pseado-A&anasius.*  The  Reyelation  of  Saint  John 
forms  the  Prophetical  class  of  the  books  of  ^e  New  Tes- 
tament 

On  the  preceding  classification  we  may  remark,  that  the 
appellation  of  Historical  Books  is  giyen  to  the  Gospels  and 
Acts,  because  their  subject-matter  is  principally  historical ; 
and  that  the  Gospels  are  placed  first,  on  account  of  the  im- 

Sortance  of  their  contents,  which  relate  the  history  of  the  life, 
iscourses,  doctrines,  miracles,  death,  resurrection,  and  as- 
cension of  Jesus  Christ,  which  form  the  primary  articles  of 
the  Christian  faith.^o    The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  placed 

>  Easebitis,  Illst.  EccL  lib.  ii.  c.  23.  Hieronymi,  Cat.  Script  Eccles. 
(Opp.  torn.  L  pp.  169, 170.  Francof.  1681.)  Pseudo-Athanasii  Syaops.fiacr. 
Script  in  Athanasii  Opp.  p.  59. 

10  Considerable  discussion  has  taken  place  among  the  German  critics, 
and  some  few  critics  in  this  country,  respecting  the  sources  of  the  fopc 
Gospels.  Hypothesis  has  succeeded  to  hypothesis ;  end  the  last  is  as  un« 
satisfactory  as  the  first  For  an  account  of  the  principal  theories  on  thn 
subject,  the  reader  Is  referred  to  Appendix  I.  to  this  Tolaffle. 
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9ea]tnd  ia  order,  because  tliey  continue  and  confirm  the  bia- 
toiy  deliyered  in  the  Gospels,  and  give  an  account  of  the 
churches  which  were  planted  by  the  apostles.  The  Epis- 
tles hold  the  third  place,  because  they  contain  instructions  to 
the  newly-planted  churches,  and  more  fully  explain,  confirm, 
and  apply  the  doctrined  of  the  Gospel.  In  the  fourth  place 
comes  the  Apocalypse,  which,  Dr.  Mill  iemarks,i  is  fitly 
vlaced  last,  because  it  predicts  things  that  are  hereafler  to  be 
tulfilled,  and  is  tlierefore  of  a  different  kind  from  the  rest : 
and  also  because  it  ha£a,  towards  the  end,  that  remarkable 
clause  (Rev.  xxii.  18,  19.)  against  adding  to  or  taking  from 
it,  which  may  be  applied  to  all  the  books  of  Scripture :  to 
which  observation  we  may  add,  that  there  are  strong  reasons 
for  believing  it  to  be  the  last  written  of  all  tiie  books  of  the 
New  Testament.3 

With  respect  to  the  order  in  which  particular  books  (espe- 
cially Saint  Paul's  Epistles)  are  to  be  placed  under  these 
respective  classes,  there  is  a  considerable  difference  of  opi- 
Bion  among  learned  men,  in  consequence  of  the  diversity  of 
Ihe  dates  wnen  the  books  are  supposed  to  have  been  written. 


Ab  these  dates  are  particularly  eonsidered  in  the  account  of 
each  book,  given  in  the  following  pages,  it  may  suffice  at 
present  to  remark  that  the  order  now  generally  received  is 
the  most  ancient,  being  that  adopted  by  Eusebius  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fourth  century,  as  it  had  probably  been  the  order 
adopted  by  Ignatius,  who  lived  at  the  cloee  of  the  first  and 
durmg  the  former  half  of  the  second  century.  Dr.  Laidner 
(in  whoee  judgment  Bishop  Tomline'  has  acquiesced)  is  of 
opinion  that  the  received  onier  is  the  best :  and  althongfa  it 
is  both  entertaining  and  useful  to  know  the  order  in  \diieh 
Saint  Paul's  episUes  w^re  written,  yet  he  is  of  opinion  that 
we  should  not  deviate  from  that  arrangement  which  has  been 
so  long  established  in  all  the  editions  of  the  original  Greek, 
as  well  as  in  all  modem  versions,  partly  on  account  of  the  diffi* 
culty  which  would  attend  such  an  alteration,  and  also  because 
the  order  of  time  has  not  yet  been  settled  beyond  the  posai- 
biUty  of  dispute.^ 

The  following  table  will  perhaps  be  useful  to  the  student, 
as  exhibiting  at  one  view  the  various  classes  of  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  above  enumerated.* 


The  Books  of  the  Nbw  Tsstambiit  are, 


L  HxsTOBiOjix,  describlaf  the  history  of 


1.  Jeatu  Christt  the  head  of  the  Charch ;  whose  genealogy,  birth,  life,  doctrine,  mira- 
cles, deatbj  resurrection,  and  ascension  are  recorded  by  the  four  eTangeUsts  • 


r  Matthew, 
'Hark, 
Luke, 
^John. 


IL  BocTKiMAL,  com- 
prising all  the  Epis- 
tles written  by  the 
Apostles,  either, 


1.  To  believing 
Gendles,  as  Paul's 
Epistles^ 


2.  TJU  Ckri»tian  Church,  whose  prknUve  plantation,  stste,  and  inerease,  both  among  }  .  ^..  ^f  ,^^  .  .^-.i^. 
Jews  and  OentUes,  are  dedued  hi  the       T^  .   ^     .        ^^      .  ^^  ^  Acts  of  the  ApoMlea. 


1.  Oeneralt  which  Paul  wrote  unto  whole  chorees  about  natten  of  genenl  and 
public  coocemment,  as  the  Epistles  to  the 


2.     Rartieulart    to  C 1.  PubUe  or  Eederiaatical  afFaira,  aa  his  Epistles  to 

particular     persons  < 
.concemhig. 


^2. 


2.  Private^  or  Ecooomical  aflaira^  as  his  Epistle  to 


L 


2.T0  the  believing 
Jews,  as  it  is  pro- 
bable all  these 
Epistles  were;  viz. 


f  1.  The  EpisUe,  written  by  Paul  to  the 
'  rJiuneB 


2.  The  seven  Epts- 
tles,  commonly  caUed 
QeneriU,  or  the 
Catholic  EpittleSf  of 


Peter 


John 


(General 
PaiUcuiar 


I.  Cortnthiana. 
D.  Corinthians. 
Galatians. 
Epheslans. 
PhilipiNans. 
Cotosaiana. 
I.  Thessaloniana. 
.IL  Thessaloniana. 

SL  Timothy. 
n.Thnothy. 
Titus. 

Philemon. 

Hebrews. 

James. 
S  L  Peter. 
i  IL  Peter. 

I.  John. 


%  U.  John. 

{in. 


10.  PaoPBBnoAL,  foretelling  what  shall 
written  by  John  the  Apostle ;  viz. 


,  in.  John. 

\  Jude Jude. 

be  the  future  state  and  condition  of  the  Qiurch  of  Christ  to  the  end  of  the  world,  ?  ,^    Kevelaliona. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ON  THE    HISTORICAL   BOOKS   OF   THE    NEW   TESTAMENT. 
SECTION  I. 


ON  THE  NAMK  AND  NUMBER  OF  THE .  CANONICAL  GOSPELS. 


Obtervaiiotu  on  the  general  Appellation  of  Gospsl,  om  applied  to  the  Metoriea  ofJeotu  Christ* — ^11.  General  Scope  of  the 
Goepeli. — IIL  Their  J^Tumber^r—lV.  Importance  of  the  GoopeU. 


L  The  word  ETAITEaion,  which  we  translate  Gospel, 
among  Greek  profane  writers,^  signifies  any  good  tidings 
(from  fv,  good,  and  «}->t^M,  a  meaeagt  or  tidings),  and  corres- 
ponds exactly  with  our  English  word  Gospel,  which  is  de- 
riyed  from  the  Saxon  words  5ot>,  Chd  or  goifd,  and  rp^li  word 
or  tiding,  and  denotes  God^s  word  or  gwd  tidings.  In  the 
New  Testament  this  term  is  confined  to  the  glad  tidinga  of 
the  actual  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  is  even  opposed  to  the 
prophecies  concerning  Christ.  (Rom.  i.  1,  2.)  Thus,  in 
Matt.  xi.  5.  our  Lord  says,  "the  poor  have  the  Groepel 

S reached  to  them,*' — ^that  is,  the  advent  and  doctrines  of  the 
fessiah  or  Christ  are  preached  to  the  poor.    Hence  ecclesi- 
astical writers  gave  the  appellation  of  Gospels  to  the  lives 

A  milif  Prolegom.  ad  Nov.  Test  i239. 

•  Rumpsl.  Comm.  Crit.  ad  Nov.  Test  pp.  SS^IQD.  Moldenhawer,  Introd. 
•d.  Ub.  BlbL  pp.  204—206.    Heidegger,  Msnuale  Hbllcum,  pp.  441-447. 

•  Blements  of  Christian  Theology,  vol.  L  p.  276. 

•  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  voL  ri.  pp.  641->«49. ;  4to.  vol.  UI.  pp.  454 

•  From  Roberts's  Claris  Blbllonun,  p.  692. 

•  On  the  various  meanings  of  the  word  Eu«v>'ix<ov,  Bchleusner*s  and 
*vkhnrat's  Greek  Lericon,  or  Leusden's  Philolog us  GritcuB  (pp.  I33-- 
135.),  may  be  advantageously  consulted. 


of  Christ,— that  is,  to  those  sacred  histories  in  which  are 
recorded  the  *' good  tidings  of  great  joy  to  all  people,*'  of  the 
advent  of  the  Messiah,  togeth^  with  all  its  jojrtul  circum- 
stances ;  and  hence  the  authors  of  those  histories  have  ac- 
Suired  the  title  of  evangelists.'  Besides  this  general  tiUe, 
le  sacred  writers  use  the  term  Gospel,  with  a  variety  of 
epithets,  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  mention. 

Thus,  it  is  called  the  Gospel  of  Peace  (Eph.  vi.  15.),  be- 
cause it  proclaims  peace  with  Uod  to  fallen  man,  through 
Jesus  Christ  ;< — Jlie  Gospel  of  God  coneeming  his  Skm  (Rom. 
i.  1. 3.),  because  it  relates  every  thing  concerning  the  c-oncep- 
tion,  birth,  preaching,  miracles,  dea£,  resurrection,  and  a&- 
cension  of  Jesus  Christ;^ — TTie  Gospel  of  his  Son  (Rom.  i. 
9.) ;— 7%c  Gospel  of  Salvation  f  Eph.  i.  13.),  because  it  offers 
salvation  to  the  lost  or  miserable  i-^The  Gospel  of  the  Kine- 
dom  of  God  (Matt.  iv.  23.  ix.  35.  xxiv.  14.  Mark  i.  14.1, 
because  it  proclaims  the  power  and  dominion  of  the  Messiah, 
the  nature  and  privileges  of  his  kingdom,  its  laws,  and  the 
duties  of  its  suojects ;— 7%e  Word  or  Doctrine  {xtyoe)  of  the 

1  Rosemnnileri   SchoUa  in  N.  T.  tooL  I.  pp.  2;  3.    Michaelis^  xoL  UL 
PPl,a 
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Gotpel  (Acts  XT.  Dy^Tke  Ward  of  Reeomiluaion  (3  Cor. 
T.  19.)9  because  it  makes  known  the  manner  and  tenns  by 
irhich  God  is  reconciled  to  sinners ; — The  Gotpel  of  Glory 
(or  the  grlorioQS  Gospel)  of  the  bkaaed  God  (1  Tim.  i.  11.), 
as  being  that  dispensation  which  exhibits  the  glory  of  all  the 
divine  attributes  in  the  salvation  of  mankind  ;--and  The 
Gotpel  of  the  Grace  of  God  (Acts  xx.  24.),  because  it  is  a 
declaration  of  God's  uee  favour  towards  all  men.^-The  bless- 
ings and  privileges  promised  in  the  New  Testament  (1  Cor. 
iz.  33.) — ^The  public  profession  of  Christian  doctrine  (Mark 
viiL  35.  X.  39.  3  Tim.  i.  8.  Philem.  ver.  13.)  f— and  in  Gal. 
i.  6.  8,  9.  any  new  doctrines,  whether  true  or  false,  are  re- 
spectively c^led  the  GmpeU 

II.  The  general  design  bf  the  evanffelists  in  writing  the 
Gospels  was,  doubtless,  to  confirm  the  Christians  of  that 
Tana  every  succeeding)  age  in  their  belief  of  the  truth 
that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God,  through  whom 
done  the^  can  obtain  eternal  life  (John  xx.  31.),  and  also  to 
defend  this  mSmentous  truth  against  the  calumnies  of  the 
adversaries  of  the  Christian  faith.  For,  as  the  Jews,  and 
those  who  snnported  the  Jewish  superstition,  would  calum- 
niate, and  endeavour  to  render  suspected,  the  oral  declara- 
tions of  the  apostles  concerning  the  life,  transactions,  and 
resurrection  of  our  Saviour,  it  would  not  a  little  tend  to 
strengthen  the  faith  and  courage  of  the  first  Christians,  if  the 
most  important  events  in  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ  were 
committed  to  writing  in  a  narrative  which  should  set  forth 
his  dignity  and  divine  majesty.  This  task  was  executed  by 
two  tmoetlea^  Matthew  and  John,  and  two  eompmUone  of  the 
apostles,  Mark  and  Luke,  if  indeed  Luke  was  not  one  of 
those  who  attended  the  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ.  Of  these 
evangelists,  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  have  chiefly  related 
the  actions  and  doctrines  of  Jesus  in  Galilee,  probably  on 
account  of  the  false  reports  circulated  by  the  Jews  of  Jeru- 
salem :  who,  being  unable  to  deny  the  memorable  and  noto- 
rious transactions  performed  there  by  Jesus  Christ,  seem  to 
have  directed  all  tneir  efforts  to  invalidate  the  credibility  of 
what  he  is  said  to  have  taught  and  done  in.  Galilee.  This  is 
the  more  likely,  as  we  know  that  they  held  the  Galileans  in 
the  utmost  contempt,  as  well  as  every  thing  which  came  from 
that  country.  (John  vii.  53.)  Such  appears  to  have  been  the 
reason  why  these  three  evangelists  have  related  the  transao- 
tions  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Galilee  more  at  length ;  while,  with  the 
exception  of  his  passion  and  resurrection,  the^r  have  only 
touched  briefly  on  the  other  circumstances  of  his  life.  On 
the  contrary,  John  expatiates  more  largely  on  the  actions  and 
doctrines  of  our  Saviour  both  at  Jerusalem  and  in  Judiea, 
and  adds  a  variety  of  particulare  omitted  by  the  othera. 

III.  The  Gospels  wnich  hav4  been  transmitted  to  us  are 
four  in  number;  and  we  learn  from  undoubted  authority  that 
four,  and  four  only,  were  ever  received  by  the  Chnstian 
church  as  the  genuine  and  inspired  writings  of  the  evange- 
lists.' Many  of  the  ancient  fathere  have  attempted  to  assign 
the  reason  why  we  have  precisely  this  number  of  Gospels, 
and  have  fancied  that  they  discovered  a  mysterious  ana- 
logy between  the  four  Gospels  and  the  four  winds,  the 
four  regions  or  comere  of  the  earth,  the  four  riven  of  Para- 
dise, and  the  four  comere  and  four  rings  of  the  ark  of  the 
covenant !  But  the  most  celebrated  analogy  is  that  of  the  four 
animals  described  by  Ezekiel  (i.  5—10.;,  which  was  firat 
observed  by  Ireneus,'  and  after  nim  by  Jerome,^  and  which 
eave  rise  to  the  well-known  paintings  of  the  four  evangelists. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  most  probable  dates,  as  well 
as  the  names  of  the  places,  where  the  nistorical  books  of  the 
New  Testament  were  written. 


M«tthewj(Hebrew)  ; 
-  (Greek)    S 


.JudsMt 
•Rome 


•     37oro 


M«rk  

Luke  (Gotpel)  )   .o-.^« 

(Acts  of  the  ApoflUes)  \      <*r«««« 

John Epbeeos 


)   :       6.. 

between  60  and  63. 


63  or  64. 
97or9a 


rV.  '*  It  is  a  considerable  advantage  that  a  history  of  such 
importance  as  that  of  Jesus  Christ  has  been  recorded  by  the 

<  Br.  Clarke'^s  Preface  to  the  Goapel  of  Blatthew,  p.  U.  4. 

•  Irenvna  adv.  HiBrea.  lib.  iii.  c.  ll.  expreaalj  states  that  in  the  second 
century  the  four  Gospels  were  receivea  by  the  church.  Bee  additional 
testioMMiles  to  the  number  of  the  Gospels  in  the  Index  to  Or.  Lardner's 
Worlcs,  Toce  ChfpdM. 

9  Irenstts  adv.  Hares,  lib.  ill.  c.  U.  The  first  livinf  creature,  says  this 
fctber,  which  is  like  a  lk>n,  signifies  Christ's  elBcacT,  principality,  and 
regality  ;  via.  John ;— the  secona  like  a  calf,  denotes  bis  sacerdotal  order, 


viae  Luke ;— the  third,  having  as  ft  were  a  man's  face,  describes  bis  coming 
*     *      '  ^        man,  vl2.  Mattf  *  "^     -      .^    ...     .  -  .  . 

letraceofth      ^^ 

•  Jerome,  Prooem.  in  Bfatth.    The  reader,  who  is  desirooa  of  reading 


In  the  flesh  as  man,  vi2.  Blatthew ;— and  the  fourth,  like  a  flying  eagl^ 
manifests  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  flying  into  the  chureli,  vis.  Bfark  \\ 


more  of  these  flmciflil  analogies,  will  find  them  collected  by  Suicer,  in  his 
Thesaurus  Ecdeslasticasb  torn.  i.  pp.  1232^  1223. 


pens  of  separate  and  independent  writers^  who,  ftom  the  c  „ 
tradictions,  whether  real  or  apparent,  which  are  visible  in 
these  accounts,  have  incontestably  proved  that  they  did  not 
unite  with  a  view  of  imposing  a  rabulous  narrative  on  man- 
kind. That  Saint  Matthew  had  never  seen  the  Gospel  of 
Saint  Luke,  nor  Saint  Luke  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew,  is 
evident  from  a  comparison  of  their  writings.  The  Gospel 
of  Saint  Mark,  which  was  written  later,  must  likewise  have 
been  unknown  to  Saint  Luke;  and  that  Saint  Mark  had 
ever  read  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Luke,  is  at  least  improbable, 
because  their  Gospels  so  frequently  differ.'*^  It  is  a  gene- 
rally received  opinion,  that  Saint  Mark  made  use  of  Saint 
Matthew's  Gospel  in  the  composition  of  his  own :  but  this« 
it  will  be  shown  in  a  subsequent  page,^  is  an  unfoundea 
hypothesis.  The  Gospel  of  Saint  John,  being  written  after 
the  other  three,  supplies  what  they  had  omitted.  Thus  have 
we  four  distinct  and  independent  writera  of  one  and  the  same 
history ;  and  though  trifling  variations  may  seem  to  exist  in 
their  narratives,  yei  these  admit  of  easy  solutions ;'  and  in 
all  mattere  of  conseauence,  whether  doctrinal  or  historical, 
there  is  such  a  manifest  agreement  between  them  as  is  to  be 
found  in  no  other  writings  whatever. 

"  Though  we  have  only  four  original  writera  of  the  life  of 
Jesus,  the  evidence  of  the  history  does  not  rest  on  the  testi- 
mony of  four  men.  Christianity  had  been  propagated  in  a 
ffreat  part  of  the  world  before  any  of  them  hsd  written,  on 
the  testimony  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  who  had 
been  witnesses  of  the  ffreat  facts  which  they  have  recorded ; 
so  that  the  writing  of  these  particular  books  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  ootMe,  but  rather  the  effect^  of  the  belief  of 
Christianity ;  nor  could  those  books  have  been  written  and 
received  as  they  were,  viz.  as  authentie  kuiorie$,  of  the  sub- 
ject of  which  all  peraons  of  that  age  were  judges,  if  the 
tacts  they  have  recorded  had  not  been  well  Known  to  be 
true."* 


SECTION  II. 

ON  THX   G08PBL  BT  SAINT  MATTIUW. 

I.  Title^r-U.  Author. -'UL  Bate.-^IV.  In  what  language 
•written. — V.  Genuinenett  and  authenticity  of  Saini  Mat' 
thev't  Gotpel  in  general  —  VI.  The  authenticity  of  the 
two  Jlrtt  chapters  examined  and  eubetanHated.  —  VH. 
Scope  of  thie  Goepel. — VIII.  Synopnt  of  its  contents, — ^IX. 
Obtervationo  on  its  style, 

I.  In  some  Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts,  and  the  earlier 
printed  editions,  as  well  as  in  the  Coptic  veraion  and  many 
Greek  and  Latin  fathere,  the  Title  or  this  book  is,  Etf2e»fXio? 
Kami  M«T3w»ir,  "  Qospel  according  to  Matthew."  In  many 
other  MSS.,  however,  but  of  later  date,  it  is  To  juerot  Mefr^iot 
*%icF  Evaey}4x»F,  which  may  be  rendered  either,  "  Ttie  Holy 
uospel  accordinj;  to  Matthew,"  or  (which  is  adopted  in  our 
authorized  vereion),  **  The  Gospel  according  to  Saint  Mat- 
thew." But  in  many  of  the  most  ancient  Greek  manu- 
scripts, and  in  several  editions  it  is  To  MOfta.  Mstr^auof  tv^yf 
A*F,  which  in  the  ancient  Latin  vereions  is  rendered  Evan-- 
eeUum  secundum  Matthaeum, — ^the  Gospel  according  to 
Matthew :  Kara.  Mflurd-aiior  being  equivalent  to  rev  Mu<r3uicv,  as 
the  preposition  Matr*  is  used  by  Greek  writera  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  S  of  the  Hebrews  in  many  of  the  titles  of  the 
Dsalms, — ^to  indicate  tlie  author.  The  ^^  Gospel  according  to 
Matthew,"  therefore,  means  the  history  of  or  by  Matthew, 
concerning  the  life,  acts,  and  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ  :^  and 
as  the  evangelist's  design  is,  to  show  that  every  thing  done 
or  taught  by  Him  was  characteristic  of  the  Messiah,  Hug 
remarks,  that  his  book  deserved  to  be  called  Euayyojcf. — the 
consolatory  annunciation  of  the  Messiah;  an  appellation, 
which  (he  thinks)  was  subsequently  attached  to  all  the  other 
biographies  of  Jesus,  though  thoueh  their  peculiar  aim  was 
entirely  different  from  that  of  Matthew.")    In  the  Arabic  ver- 

>Michaelia,vol.iii.p.4. 

•  See  Section  III.  f  VlII.  infira. 

1  See  Vol.  I.  Part  II.  Book  U  Chap.  VII.  on  the  Contradicaoas  which  are 
alleged  to  exist  in  the  Scriptures. 

•  Dr.  Priestley's  Notes  on  the  Bible,  vol.  ill.  p.  7. 

•  A  similar  mode  of  expression  occurs  in  the  second  apocryphal  Book 
of  Maccabees  (ii.  13.),  where  we  read  ««•  «r  reiv  vtrtftvnfimrtrMttt  r^U  XATA 
TON  NBEMiAN,  in  our  version  rendered  "the  oonunenlariee  of  Nib* 

M1A8." 

*•  Prltli  bitrod.  ad  Nor.  Test.  p.  169.  KeOooeLProIecomena  ad  Mattboeum^ 
f  2.  Hue's  Introd.  to  the  New  Testament,  by  Dr  WaiL  voL  ii.  p.  9.  Qriea- 
bach's  edit,  of  the  New  Testament,  toI.  i.  on  Matt.  1. 1.  Moldenhaweri 
Introd.  ad  libroa  Biblicos,  p.  24& 
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aion,  as  printed  in  Bishop  Walton^s  Pbly^Iott,  this  Gospel 
is  thus  entitled :  **  The  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew  the  apostle, 
which  he  wrote  in  Hebrew  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Spirit."  In  the  Persian  yersion  it  is: — ^^^The  Gospel  of 
Matthew,  which  was  spoken  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  in  a  city 
of  Palestine,  but  written  in  Syriac  at  Antioch  ;^  and  in  the 
Syriac  version,  "The  Gospel,  the  preaching  of  Matthew." 

JI.  Matthew,  sumamed  Levi,  was  the  son  of  Alpheus,  but 
not  of  that  Aloheus  or  Cleopas  who  was  the  father  of  James 
mentioned  in  Matt.  x.  3.  He  was  a  native  of  Gralilee,  but  of 
what  city  in  that  country,  or  of  what  tribe  of  the  people  of 
Israel,  we  are  not  informed.  Before  his  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity, he  was  a  publican  or  tax-gratherer,  under  the  Romans, 
and  collected  the  customs  of  all  goods  exported  or  imported 
at  Capernaum,  a  maritime  town  on  the  sea  of  Cralilee,  and 
also  received  the  tribute  paid  by  all  passengers  who  went  by 
water.  While  employed  "  at  the  receipt  of  custom,"  Jesus 
called  him  to  be  a  witness  of  his  words  and  works,  thus  con- 
ferring upon  him  the  honourable  office  of  an  apostle.  From 
that  time  he  continued  with  Jesus  Christ,  a  familiar  attend- 
ant on  his  person,  a  spectator  of  his  public  and  private  con- 
duct, a  hearer  of  his  discourses,  a  witness  of  his  miracles, 
and  an  evidence  of  his  resurrection.  Afler  our  Saviour's 
ascension,  Matthew  continued  at  Jerusalem  with  the  other 
apostles,  and  with  them  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  en- 
dowed with  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  How  long  he  re- 
mained in  Judea  after  that  event,  we  have  no  authentic 
account.  Socrates,  an  ecclesiastical  historian  of  the  fifth 
oentury,  relates,  that  when  the  apostles  went  abroad  to 
preach  to  the  Gentiles,  Thomas  took  Parthia  for  his  lot; 
Bartholomew,  India;  and  Matthew,  Ethiopia.  The  com- 
mon opinion  is  that  he  was  crowned  with  martyrdom  at 
Naddabar  or  Naddaver,  a  city  in  that  country :  but  this  is 
contradicted  by  the  account  of  Heracleon,  a  learned  Valen- 
tinian  of  the  second  century ;  who,  as  cited  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria,*  reckons  Matthew  among  the  apostles  that  did 
not  die  by  martyrdom :  and  as  his  statement  is  not  contra- 
dicted by  Clement,  it  is  more  likely  to  be  true  than  the  rela- 
tion of  Socrates,  who  did  not  flourish  until  three  hundred 
years  after  Heracleon.> 

III.  Matthew  is  generally  allowed  to  have  written  first  of 
all  the  evangelists.  His  Gospel  is  uniformly  placed  first  in 
all  the  codes  or  volumes  of  the  Gospels :  and  the  priority  is 
constantly  given  to  it  in  all  the  auotations  of  the  primitive 
fathers,  as  well  as  of  the  early  heretics.  Its  precedence, 
therefore,  is  unquestionable,  though  the  precise  time  when  it 
was  comoosed  is  a  question  that  has  been  greatly  agitated. 
Dr.  Mill,  Michaelis,  and  Bishop  Percy,  after  irenffius,^assign 
to  it  the  year  61 ;  Moldenhawer,  to  6  L  or  63;  Dr.  Hales,  to 
63 ;  Dr.  Lardner  and  Mr.  Hewlett,  to  64 ;  Baronius,  Grotius, 
Wetstein,  Mr.  Jer.  Jones,  and  others,  after  Eusebius,^  to  41 ; 
Dr.  Benson,  to  43 ;  Dr.  Cave,  to  48 ;  Dr.  Owen  and  Bishop 
Tomline,  to  38 ;  and  Dr.  Townson,  to  the  year  37.  In  this 
conflict  of  opinions,  it  is  difficult  to  decide.  The  accounts 
left  us  by  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of  antiquity,  concerning 
the  times  when  the  Gospels  were  written  or  published,  are 
so  vague,  confused,  and  discordant,  that  they  lead  us  to  no 
solid  or  certain  determination.  Tlie  oldest  of  the  ancient 
fathers  collected  the  reports  of  their  own  times,  and  set  Uiem 
down  for  certain  truths;  and  those  who  followed  adopted 
their  accounts  with  implicit  reverence.  Thus  traditions,  true 
or  false,  passed  on  from  one  writer  to  another,  without 
examination,  until  it  became  almost  too  late  to  examine 

^  <  fltrouMta,  lib.  4.  p.  602.  B.  See  the  putBge  In  Dr.  Lardaer'fl  Works, 
9fO.  vol.  vl.  p.  4a ;  4io.  vol.  lii.  p.  109. 

_•  Lardnei^s  Works,  voL  vi  pp.  46-47.  8vo. ;  or  vol  III.  pp.  167—150.  4to. 
PrItU  Introdactio  Lectionem  Nov!  TeatamentI,  pp.  l&4->lo7.  Michaelis's 
IntitMlaction,  vol  HI.  pp.  96-99. 

'.Ql'^lLtbe  prioiltive  iathecB,  Irensus  (who  flourished  in  the  second 
ryyii"       *  


centuryTTi  the  onlj  one  who  has  said  any  thine  concerning  the  exact  time 
when  St  Matthew's  Gospel  was  written ;  and  the  past        -   ■    — 
ill.  c  1.)  in  which  he  has  mentioned  It,  is  so  obscure, 


when  St  Matthew's  Gospel  was  written ;  and  the  passage  (adv.  Hceres.  lib. 
ill.  c  1.)  in  which  he  has  mentioned  It  is  so  obscure,  that  no  positive  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn  from  it    Dr.  LarUner  (8vo.  vol.  vi.  p.  49. ;  4to.  vol 


Hi.  p.  160.)  and  Dr.  Tbwnson  (discourse  iv.  on  the  Gospels,  sect  iv.  i  6.) 
miderataod  it  in  very  different  senses.  The  Avowing  is  a  literal  transla- 
tion of  the  orlcinal  passage,  which  the  reader  will  find  in  Dr.  Lnrdner's 
works.  Matthew  jntt/orth  (or  published)  a  gotpel  among  the  Hebreice 
while  Peter  and  Paul  woere  preaching  the  Goepel  at  Rome  and  laying  the 
foundatione  of  a  church  there.  Now,  though  ir  does  not  appear  that  reter 
was  at  Rome  until  after  Paul's  liberation  from  his  first  imprisonment,  a.  d. 
63,  jet  we  know  that  the  latter  arrived  there  in  the  spring  of  ▲.  d.  61,  con 
sequentlv  the  date  intended  bj  irenaeus  must  be  the  year  61. 

*  Eusebius,  who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century,  merely 
•ays  that  Matthew,  after  preaching  to  the  Hebrews,  wrote  his  Goepel  for 
their  information,  previously  to  his  gomg  to  evangelise  other  nations  (Ecci. 
Hist  lib.  lii.  e.  24.) ;  but  he  doea  not  specify  the  time,  nor  is  it  mentioned 
by  any  other  ancient  writer.    In  his  Chronieon.  however,  Eusebius  nlaces 


tfie  writhi|8  of  St  Blatthew's  Gospel  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  the 

"     '**   '  tt'a  ascension,  or  ▲.  n.  41. 


emperor  Caligula,  that  is,  eight  years  after  Christ'i 


them  to  any  purpose.  Since,  then,  exiemal  eridMMe  affmls 
us  but  little  assistance,  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  recxmrse 
to  the  internal  testimony  which  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew 
affords,  and  we  apprehend  that  it  will  be  found  to  prepon- 
derate  in  favour  ot  an  early  date. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  by  no  means  probable  that  the 
Christians  should  be  left  any  considerable  number  of  years 
without  a  genuine  and  authentic  written  history  of  our 
Saviour's  ministry.  »*It  is  certain,"  Bishop  Tomline  re- 
marks, '^that  the  apostles  immediately  after  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  took  place  only  ten  days  after  the 
ascension  of  our  Saviour  into  heaven,  preached  tbe  Gospel 
to  the  Jews  with  great  success :  and  surely  it  is  rea8onaDl«) 
to  suppose  that  an  authentic  account  of  our  Saviour's  do<v 
trines  and  miracles  would  very  soon  be  committed  to  writing 
for  the  confirmation  of  those  who  believed  in  his  divine 
mission,  and  for  the  conversion  of  others,  and  more  particu- 
larly to  enable  the  Jews  to  compare  the  circumstances  of  tbe 
birth,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  witl^  th^  ancieot 
prophecies  relative  to  the  Messiah :  and  we  may  conceive 
that  the  apostles  would  be  desirous  of  losing  no  time  in 
writing  an  account  of  the  miracles  which  Jesus  performed, 
and  ot  the  discourses  which  he  delivered,  because,  the  sooner 
such  an  account  was  published,  the  easier  it  would  be  to 
inquire  into  its  truth  and  accuracy ;  and,  consequently,  when 
these  points  were  satisfactorily  ascertained,  the  greater  would 
be  its  weight  and  authority."*  On  these  accounts  the  learned 
prelate  assigns  the  dale  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  to  the 
year  38. 

Secondly,  as  the  sacred  writeis  had  a  regard  to  the  cinmrn* 
stances  of  the  persons  for  whose  use  thev  wrote,  we  liave  an 
additional  evidence  for  the  early  date  of  this  Gospel,  in  the 
state  of  persecution  in  which  the  church  was  at  the  time 
when  it  was  written :  for  it  contains  many  obvious  references 
to  such  a  state,  and  many  very  apposite  addresses  both  to 
the  injurtd  and  to  the  injuriouM  party. 

1.  Thus,  the  evangelist  informs  the  injured  and  persecuted 
Christians,  ^thttt  their  afflictions  were  no  more  than  they  had  been 
taught  to  expect,  and  had  promised  to  bear,  when  they  embraced 
the  Gospel  (x.  21,  22.  34 — 36.  xvi.  24.);  that,  however  unrca^ 
Bonable  their  sufferings  might  be,  consideTed  as  the  effects  of  the 
malice  of  their  enemies,  they  were  yet  useful  and  profitable  to 
themselves,  considered  as  trials  of  their  faith  and  fidelity  (v.  11. 
xxiv.  9 — 13.)  ;  that,  though  they  were  grievous  to  be  borne  at 
present,  yet  they  operated  powerfully  to  their  future  joy  f v.  4. 
10 — 12.) ;  that  a  pusillanimous  desertion  of  the  &ith  would  be  so 
far  from  bettering  their  state  and  condition,  ^at  it  would  infal- 
libly expose  them  to  greater  calamities,  and  cut  them  off  from  the 
hopes  of  heaven  (x.  28.  32,  33.  39.) ;  that  they  were  not,  how- 
ever, forbidden  to  use  the  lawful  means  of  preservation ;  but  even 
enjoined  to  pbt  them  in  practice,  whenever  they  could  do  it  with 
innocence  (x.  16,  17.  23.) ;  that  the  due  observance  of  the  Chris- 
tian precepts  was  an  excellent  method  to  appease  the  wrath  and 
fury  of  their  enemies,  and  what  therefore  diey  were  obliged  in 
point  of  prudence  as  well  as  duty  carefully  to  mind  and  attend  to 
?v.  39.  vU.  12.  24—27.  v.  13—20.);  that  if  it  should  be  their 
fate  to  suffer  martyrdom  at  last  for  Uieir  religion,  it  was  infinitely 
better  to  continue  fidthful  to  their  important  trust,  than  by  any 
base  compliance  to  incur  his  displeasure,  in  whose  hands  are  the 
issues  not  only  of  this  lifi>,  but  also  of  that  which  is  to  come, 
(xvi.  25—27.  x.  28.^ 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  again,  to  calm  the  passiona  of  the  en- 
raged Jews,  and  win  them  over  to  the  profession  of  the  Goepel, 
he  labours  to  soften  and  abate  their  prejudices,  and  to  engage 
them  in  the  practice  of  meekness  snd  chanty,  (ix.  13.)    To  this 

•  Elem.  of  Christ  Theol.  vol.  i.  p.  301.  The  following  observations  ot 
the  profound  criUc  Le  Clerc  will  materially  confirm  ue  preceding  re> 
inarics.  "Those,"  says  he,  "who  think  that  the  Gospels  were  wriuen  so 
late  aa  Irenseua  states,  and  who  suppose  that,  for  the  space  of  about  thirty 
rears  after  our  Lord's  ascension,  there  were  many  spurious  gospels  In  the 
hands  of  the  Christians,  and  not  one  that  was  genuine  and  authentic,  do 
unwarily  cast  a  very  sreat  reflection  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  apostles. 
Forj  what  could  have  been  more  imprudent  in  them,  than  tamely  lo  havQ 
Buflrered  the  idle  stories  concerning  CJirist  to  be  read  by  the  Christians, 
and  not  to  contradict  them  by  some  authentic  history,  written  by  some 
credible  persons,  which  might  reach  the  knowledge  of  all  men?  For  my 
part,  I  can  never  be  persuaded  to  entertain  so  mean  an  opinion  of  men 
under  the  direction  of  the  Holy  SpiriU  Besides,  Matthew  has  delivered 
to  us,  not  only  the  actions,  but  also  the  discourses  of  Christ;  and  this  he 
must  necessarily  be  able  to  do  with  the  creater  certainty,  while  they  were 
fresh  in  his  memory,  than  when,  throu|,h  length  of  time,  he  began  to  lose 
the  impressions  of  them.  It  Is  true  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  with  the  apos- 
Ues,  to  bring  all  the  thhigs  to  their  remembrance,  which  they  had  received 
of  Christ,  according  to  his  promise  (John  ziv.  26.) :  but  the  Holy  Spirit  noi 
only  inspired  them,  but  also  dealt  with  them  according  to  their  natural 
powers,  as  the  variety  of  expressions  in  the  Gospel  shows."  Clericl  Hist 
Eccl.  asculi  1.  ▲.  D.  Lxn.  S  9. 
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en^,  he  lays  before  them  die  dignxtj  and  amiablenen  of  a  com- 
panioQ^te,  benevolent  disposition  (v.  43.  48.  zviii.  23 — 36.)  ;i 
the  natond  good  oonaequenoes  that  are  annexed  to  it  here ;  and 
the  diatinguished  legud  which  the  AUnighty  himself  will  pay  to 
it  hereafter,  (y.  5.  7.  9.  x.  40--42.  xviii.  23—36.  ▼.  21—26. 
xxT.  31—46.)  Then  he  reminds  them  of  the  repeated  punish- 
ments which  QoA  had  inflicted  on  their  forefathers  for  their  cruel 
and  baibarous  treatment  of  his  prophets,  and  assures  them  that  a 
still  more  nTumMlfP****^  yengeance  was  reserved  for  themselves,  if 
they  obstinately  persisted  in  the  ways  of  cruelty  (xziiL  27 — 39. 
X.  14, 15.) ;  for  God,  though  patient  and  kmg-suflbring,  was  sure 
at  lart  to  vindicate  Ids  elect,  and  to  punish  their  oppressors,  un- 
less thc^  repented,  believed,  and  reformed,  with  the  dreadful 
rigour  of  a  general  destruction,  (xziv.  2.  dec) 

These  and  similar  arguments  which  Saint  Matthew  has 
insetted  in  the  body  of  his  Gospel  (by  way  of  comfort  to  the 
afllicted  Christians,  and  also  as  a  warning  to  their  injurious 
oppressors  and  persecutors)  evidently  refer  to  a  state  of  dis- 
tress and  persecution  unaer  which  the  church  of  Christ 
laboured  at  the  time  when  the  evangelist  advanced  and  urged 
them.  Now  the  greatest  persecution  ever  raised  against  the 
church,  while  it  was  composed  only  of  Jewish  and  Samaritan 
converte,  was  that  which  was  commenced  by  the  Sanhedrin, 
and  was  afterwards  continued  and  conducted  by  Saul  with 
tnplacable  rage  and  fury.  During  this  calamity,  which 
listed  in  the  whole  about  six  years,  viz.  till  the  third  year 
if  Califfula  a.  d.  39  or  40  (when  the  Jews  were  too  much 
alarmea  concerning  their  own  affairs  to  give  any  further  dis- 
turbance to  the  Cnristians\  the  members  of  the  Christian 
church  stood  in  need  of  all  the  support,  consolation,  and 
assistance  that  could  be  administered  to  them.  But  what 
comfort  could  they  possibly  receive,  in  their  distressed  situa- 
tion, comparable  to  that  which  resulted  from  the  example  of 
their  suffering  Master,  and  the  promise  he  had  made  to  his 
faithful  followers  ?  This  example,  and  those  promises,  Saint 
Matthew  seasonably  laid  before  them,  towards  the  close  of 
this  period  of  triaL  for  their  imitation  and  encouragement, 
and  delivered  it  to  them,  as  the  anchor  of  their  hope,  to  keep 
them  steadfast  in  this  violent  tempest.  From  this  considera- 
tion Dr.  Owen  was  led  to  fix  the  date  of  Saint  Matthew's 
Gospel  to  the  year  38.^ 

Thirdly,  Samt  Matthew  ascribes  those  titles  of  sanctity  to 
Jerusalem,  by  which  it  had  been  distinguished  by  the  pro- 
phets and  ancient  historians,'  and  also  testifies  a  higher 
veneration  for  the  temple  than  the  other  evangelists  :*  and 
this  fact  proves  that  his  Gospel  was  written  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  and  not  after  it,  as  a  recent  scoffing  anta- 


t  Baptist's  reproof  of  Herod,  and  his  silence  concemuff 
the  insults  offered  by  Herod  to  our  Lord  on  the  morning  of 
his  crucifixion,  are  additional  evidences  for  the  early  date  of 
his  Gospel :  for,  as  Herod  was  still  reigning  in  Galilee,  the 
evangelist  diplayed  no  more  of  that  sovereign's  bad  character 
tixan  was  absolutely  necessary,  lest  he  should  excite  Herod's 
jealousy  of  his  believing  subjects  or  their  disaffection  to  him. 
if  he  was  influenced  by  these  motives,  he  must  have  written 
before  the  year  39,  for  in  that  year  Herod  was  deposed  and 
banished  to  Lyons  bj  Caligula. 

Lastly,  to  omit  circumstances  of  minor  importance,  Mat- 
thew's neauent  mention  (not  fewer  than  nine  times)  of  Pilate, 
as  being  uien  actually  governor  of  Judaea,  is  an  additional 
evidence  of  the  early  oate  of  his  Gospel.  For  Josephus' 
informs  us,  that  Pilate  having  been  ordered  by  Vitellius, 

Sovemor  of  S3rria,  to  go  to  Rome,  to  answer  a  complaint  of 
ie  Samaritans  before  the  emperor,  hastened  thither,  but  be- 
fore he  arrived  the  emperor  was  dead.  Now,  as  Tiberius 
died  in  the  sprinf  of  37,  it  is  highly  probable  that  Saint 
Matthew's  Gospel  was  written  by  that  time.^ 

Dr.  Lardner,'  however,  and  Bisnop  Percy ,s  think  that  they 
discover  marks  of  a  lower  date  in  Saint  Matthew's  writings. 
Th^  STjopie  from  the  knowledjro  which  he  shows  of  the 
spirituality  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  the  excellence  of  the  moral 
above  the  ceremonial  law :  and  from  the  great  clearness  with 

>  The  same  temper  is  also  particularly  Ulustrated  in  all  our  flavioar's 
■liraclee. 

•  Owen'a  Obaerrationa  on  the  Poor  Gospels  ^vo.  Lond.  I764.)i  pp.  8—21. 

•  Compare  Neh.  xl.  1. 18.  Isa.  zlYtli.  2.  lii.  1.  Dan.  Iz.  9ft.  with  Blatt.  iv.  6. 
V.  36.  xxrii.  63. 

•  Conpwe  Matt.  xzi.  12.  with  Mark  xi.  16.  Luke  zlx.  46.  and  Blatt.  xzvl.  61. 
with  Mark  xiT.6& 

•  Ant.Jud.Ilb.xTiH.ciT.f2. 

•  Dr.  l^wnson's  Discourses  on  the  Gospels,  Works,  toL  i.  pp.  107>-115. 
«  Works,  990.  ToL  vi.  pp.  67, 6& ;  4to.  toL  iU.  pp.  163^  161. 

t  Ker  to  the  New  Test.  p.  66. 3d  edit. 
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which  the  comprehensive  design  of  the  Christian  dispensa 
tion,  as  extending  to  the  whole  Gentile  worid,  togeUier  with 
the  rejection  of  tibe  Jews,  is  unfolded  in  this  Gospel.  Of 
these  topics,  they  suppose  the  evangelist  not  to  have  treated, 
until  a  course  of  years  had  develops  their  meaning,  removed 
his  Jewish  prejudices,  and  given  nim  a  clearer  discernment 
of  their  nature. 

This  objection,  however,  carries  but  little  force  with  it 
For,  in  the  first  place,  as  Dr.  Townson  has  justiy  observed, 
with  regard  to  the  doctrinal  part  of  his  Gospel,  if  Saint 
Matthew  exhibits  a  noble  idea  of  pure  religion  and  morality, 
he  teaches  no  more  than  he  had  heard  frequendy  taught,  and 
often  opposed  to  the  maxims  of  the  Jews,  hj  his. divine 
Instructor.  And  when  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  guide  into  all 
truth,  had  descended  upon  him,  it  seems  strange  to  imagine 
that  he  still  wanted  twenty  or  thirty  Tears  to  enligrhten  his 
mind.  If  he  vras  not  then  fumishea  with  knowiedffe  to 
relate  these  thines  as  an  evangelist,  how  was  he  qualincNi  to 
preach  them  to  we  Jews  as  an  apostle  t 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  true  that  the  prophetic  parts  of  his 
Gospel  declare  the  extent  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  the  call- 
ing and  acceptance  of  the  Gentiles.  But  these  events  had 
been  plainly  foretold  by  the  ancient  prophets,  and  were  ex- 
pected by  aevout  Israelites  to  happen  in  the  days  of  the  Mes- 
siah ;'  and  in  those  passages  which  relate  to  the  universality 
of  the  Gomel  dispensation,  the  evangelist  merely  states  that 
the  Gospel  would  be  successfully  preached  among  the  Gen- 
tiles in  all  parts  of  the  earth.  He  only  recites  the  words  of 
our  Saviour  without  any  explanation  or  remark ;  and  we  know 
it  was  promised  to  the  aposUes,  that  after  Christ's  ascension, 
the  Holy  Spirit  should  bring  all  thin^  to  their  remembrance, 
and  guide  them  into  all  truth.  **  Whether  Saint  Matthew 
was  aware  of  the  call  of  the  Gentiles,  before  the  Gospel  was 
actually  embraced  by  them,  cannot  be  ascertained :  nor  is  it 
material,  since  it  is  generally  asreed,  that  the  inspired  pen- 
men often  did  not  comprehend  the  full  meaning  of  their  own 
writings  when  they  reterred  to  future  events ;  and  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  it  might  answer  a  good  purpose  to  have  tiie  future 
call  of  the  Gentiles  intimat^  in  an  authentic  history  of  our 
Saviour's  ministry,  to  which  the  believing  Jews  might 
refer,  when  that  extraordinary  and  unexpected  event  should 
take  place.  Their  minds  would  thus  be  more  easily  satisfied ; 
and  tney  would  more  readily  admit  the  comprehensive  design 
of  the  trospel,  when  they  found  it  declarea  in  a  book  which 
they  acknowledged  as  the  rule  of  their  faith  and  practice."") 

Once  more,  with  respect  to  the  argument  deduct  from 
this  evangelist's  mentioning  prophecies  and  prophetic  para- 
bles, that  speak  of  the  rejection  and  overthrow  of  the  Jews, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  if  this  argument  means,  that,  being 
at  first  prejudiced  in  favour  of  a  Iringdom  to  be  restored  to 
Israel,  he  could  not  understand  these  prophecies,  and  there- 
fore would  not  think  of  relatin?  them  if  he  wrote  early  -f-^ 
though  the  premises  should  be  admitted,  we  may  justiy  deny 
the  conclusion.  Saint  Matthew  might  not  clearly  discern  in 
what  manner  the  predictions  were  to  be  accomplished,  yet  he 
must  see,  what  tney  all  denounced,  that  God  would  reject 
those  who  rejected  the  Gospel :  hence,  he  always  had  an  in- 
ducement to  notify  them  to  his  countrymen ;  and  the  sooner 
he  apprized  them  of  their  danger,  the  greater  charity  he 
showed  them.<i 

Since,  therefore,  the  objections  to  the  early  date  by  no 
means  balance  the  weiffht  of  evidence  in  its  favour,  we  are 
justified  in  assigning  the  date  of  this  Gospel  to  the  year  of 
onr  Lord  37,  or  at  the  latest  to  the  year  38.  And  as  the 
weight  of  evidence  is  also  in  favour  of^Saint  Matthew's  hav- 
ing composed  his  Gospel  in  Hebrew  and  6reeAe,is  we  may  re- 
fer the  early  date  of  a.  d.  37  or  38  to  tiie/ortno-,  and  a.  d.  61 
to  the  laiier.  This  will  reconcile  the  apparentiy  conflicting 
testimonies  of  Irenaeus  and  Eusebius  above  mentioned,^' 
which  have  led  biblical  critics  to  form  such  widely  different 
opinions  concerning  the  real  date  of  Saint  Matthew'^s  Gospel. 

IV.  The  next  subject  of  inquiry  respects  the  Lanouaob  in 
which  Saint  Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel,  and  which  has  been 
contested  among  critics  with  no  Small  decree  of  acrimony ; 
Erasmus,  Parens,  Calvin,  Le  Clerc,  Fabncius,  Pfeiffer,  Dr. 
Liehtfoot,  Beausobre,  Basnage,  Wetstein,  Rumpeus,  Dr. 
Whitby,  Edelmann,  Hug,  Fritsche,  Hofifman,  Moldenhawer, 

•  Thas  Zacharlfts,  the  &tiier  of  the  Baptist,  speaks  of  Christ  as  coming  , 
to  give  light  to  thorn  that  til  in  darkneoo  and  in  the  ohadow  of  death  (Luke 
i.  79.x  which  descriptton  includes  the  Gentiles ;  and  Simeon  expressly  calls 
him  a  Ugkt  to  Ughien  the  GentUeo.  (Luke  H.  32.) 

*•  Bishop  Tomlhie's  ElemenU  of  Christ.  Theol.  vol.  1.  p.  302. 

It  Dr.  Townson's  Discourses,  disc.  it.  sect.  iv.  Works,  vol.  i.  no.  116, 117. 

t«  See  pp.  296;  299.  it^ra. 

M  See  p.  2B6.  notes  3»  and  4.  supra. 
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Viser,  Harles,  Jones,  Drs.  Jortini  Laidner,  Hey^  and  Hales, 
Mr.  Hewlett,  and  others,  have  strenuously  yindicated  the 
Greek  original  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel.  On  the  other 
hand,  Bellarmin,  G  otius,  Casaubon,  Bishops  Walton  and 
Tomline,  Drs.  Cave,  Hammond,  Mill,  Harwood,  Owen, 
Campbell,  and  A.  Clarke,  Simon,  Tillemont,  Pridus,  Du 
Pin,  Calmet,  Michaelis,  Storr,  Albej:,  Grawitz,  and  others 
having  supported  the  opinion  of  Papias  as  cited  by  Irenaeus, 
Origeu,  Cyril,  Epiphanius,  Chrysostom,  Jerome,  and  other 
early  writers,  that  this  Gospel  was  written  in  Hebrew,  that 
is,  in  the  Western  Aramaean  or  Syro-Chaldaic  dialect  then 
spoken  by  the  Jews,  which  Professor  Adler^  terms  the  Sy- 
Tiac ;  and  which  consisted  chiefly  of  words  derived  from 
Hebrew  origin,  and  was  in  fact  the  Hebrew  corrupted  by  a 
large  mixture  of  foreign  words.  A  third  opinion  has  been 
ofiered  by  Dr.  Townson,  and  some  few  modem  divines,  that 
there  were  two  originals,  one  in  Hebrew,  and  the  other  in 
Greek.  He  thinks  that  there  seems  to  be  more  reason  for 
allowing  two  originals,  than  for  contesting  either ;  the  con- 
sent of  antiquity  pleading  strongly  for  the  Hebrew,  and  evi- 
dent marks  of  originality  for  the  Greek. 

1.  The  presumption,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  in  favour 
of  the  opinion  Jirst  stated,  that  Saint  Matthew  wrote  in 
Greek  :  for  Greek,  as  we  have  already  seen,^  was  the  prevail- 
ing language  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles. 
Matthew,  too,  while  he  was  a  collector  of  customs,  and  be- 
fore he  was  called  to  be  an  apostle,  would  have  frequent  occa- 
sions both  to  write  and  to  speak  Greek,  and  could  not  dis- 
charge his  office  without  understanding  that  language.  We 
may  tlierefore  (say  the  advocates  for  this  hypothesis)  con- 
sider it  as  highly  probable,  or  even  certain,  that  he  understood 
Greek.  Besides,  as  all  the  other  evangelists  and  apostles 
wrote  their  Gospels  and  Epistles  in  that  lan^age  tor  the 
use  of  Christians  (whether  Jews  or  Gentiles)  throughout  the 
known  world,  and  as  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel,  though  in  the 
first  instance  written  for  the  use  of  Jewish  and  Samaritan 
converts,  was  ultimately  desig[ned  for  universal  dissemination, 
it  is  not  likely  that  it  was  written  in  any  other  language  than 
that  which  was  employed  by  all  the  other  writers  ot*  the  New 
Testament.  This  presumption  is  corroborated  by  the  nume- 
rous and  remarkable  instances  of  verbal  a^eement  between 
Matthew  and  the  other  evangelists ;  which,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  wrote  in  Hebrew,  or  the  vernacular  Syro-Chal- 
daic dialect,  would  not  be  credible.  Even  those  who  main- 
tain that  opinion  are  obliged -to  confess  that  an  early  Greek 
translation  of  this  Gospel  was  in  existence  before  Mark  and 
Luke  composed  theirs,  which  they  saw  and  consulted.  Af- 
ter all,  the  main  point  in  dispute  is,  whether  the  present 
Greek  copy  is  entitled  to  the  authority  of  an  original  or  not ; 
and  as  this  is  a  question  of  real  and  serious  importance,  we 
shall  proceed  to  state  the  principal  arguments  on  both  sides. 

2.  The  modern  advocates  for  the  second  opinion  above  no- 
ticed, viz.  that  Saint  Matthew  wrote  in  Hebrew,  lay  most 
stress  upon  the  testimonies  of  Papias  (bishop  of  Hierapolis, 
A.  D.  116),  of  Irenaeus  (a.  d.  178),  and  of  Origen  (a.  d.  230) ; 
which  testimonies  have  been  followed  by  Chr^rsostom,  Je- 
rome, and  others  of  the  eariy  fathers  of  the  Christian  church.' 
But  these  good  men,  as  Wetstein  has  well  observed,  do  not 
80  property  bear  testimony,  as  deliver  their  own  conjectures, 
which  we  are  not  bound  to  admit,  unless  they  are  supported 
by  good  reasons.  Supposing  and  takiilg  it  for  granted  that 
Matthew  wrote  for  the  Jews  in  Judsa,  they  concluded  that 
he  wrote  in  Hebrew  :<  and  because  the  Others  formed  this 
conclusion,  modern  writers,  relying  on  their  authority,  have 
also  inferred  that  Matthew  composed  his  Gospel  in  that  lan- 
guage.   Let  us  now  review  their  testimonies. 

(1.)  Papias,  as  cited  by  Eusebius,  says,*  '•  Matthew  com- 
posed the  divine  oracles  in  the  ffe^reu;  dialect,  and  each  inter' 
preted  them  as  he  was  ablej*^ 

(3.)  Irenasns,  as  quoted  by  the  same  historian,^  says, 
**  Matthew  published  also  a  Scripture  of  the  Gospel  among 
the  Hebrews,  in  their  own  dialect." 


>  NoonuHa  Matthnl  et  Marci  enonciata  ex  indole  LinguaB  Byriacs  ezpU- 
cantur Prolugio  J.  6.  C.  Adler.    Uaiinia,  1781, 4to. 

•  Bee  Vol.  I  p.  133-195. 

«  The  various  icatiinonlea  of  the  ancient  fathers  concerning  the  Hebrew 
oriRinal  of  Bt.  Matthew's  Gospel  are  produced  and  considered  at  length  br 
J.  T.  Buslav,  in  his  Dtssertatio  Hlstonco-Criiico  Exeaetica  de  Lingua  Origi- 
nall  Bvangeiii  secundum  Mattlisum.    VralialavisB,  iBaS.  8vo. 

*  WetsienU  Nov.  Test.  torn.  i.  p.  221.  note. 

ft  MsT^«.0(  Miv  •vu  EBPAI^I  ^lAAEKTU  TA  AOriA  ZTKErPAT  TO* 
iiPA"»t«ri  i'  MTM  mt  ifiwvsr*  tJtarroc.  Eusebil  Hist  EccL  lib.  iii.  c  39.  torn, 
i.  p.  133.  edit.  Reading. 

«  O  ^«»  jj  MsTd«iO(  IV  TOi;  EBPAOIZ,  EN  TH  lAlA  TTLIU  AlAAEXTa, 
XAl  rrA4HN  EfENEFKEN  ETAIFSAIOT.     Ibid.  Ub.  V.  C.  8.  tom.  1.  p.  219. 


(3.)  Oiiffen  as  cited  b}r  Eusebius,?  says,  ^'As  I  have 
learned  by  Tradition  concerning  the  four  Gospels,  which  alone 
are  receiyed  without  dispute  by  the  whole  church  of  God 
under  heaven. — ^The  first  was  written  by  Matthew,  once  a 

fmblican,  afterwards  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  pub- 
ished  it  for  the  believers  of  Judaism,  composed  in  Beorew 
letters:' 

In  opposition  to  these  testimonies,  it  is  contended  by  the 
advocates  for  the  Greek  original  of  the  Gospel, 

i.  That  the  testimony  of  Papias,  who  was  a  weak  and 
credulous  man,^  is  vague  and  indecisive;  that  he  had  not 
seen  the  Hebrew  Grospel  itself;  that  it  could  not  have  been 
intended  for  universal  circulation  by  his  own  account,  because 
every  one  was  not  able  to  interpret  it ;  and  that  the  Greek 
Gospel  was  published  before  his  time,  as  appears  from  the 
express  or  tacit  references  made  by  the  apostolical  fathers 
who  were  all  prior  to  Papias,  and  all  of  whom  wrote  in 
Greek. 

ii.  The  passage  of  Irenteus  above  given,  more  critically 
translated,  may  be  understood  to  signify  that,  in  addition  to 
his  Greek  Gospel,  Matthew  published  also  a  Hebrew  Gos- 
pel, for  the  benefit  of  the  Hebrews,  or  converts  from  Juda- 
ism, who  used  no  other  language  but  the  vernacular  dialect 
of  Palestine.  This,  Dr.  Hales  thinks,  was  most  probably 
the  facti*  This  might  be  the  original  basis  of  the  Gospel  of 
the  Nazarenes,  the  Gospel  of  the  Ebionites,  the  Gospel  ac^ 
cording  to  the  Hebrews,  cited  by  Origen,  Epiphanius,  and 
Jerome,  which  in  process  of  time  became  so  aoulterated  by 
these  Judaizing  converts,  as  to  lose  all  authority  in  the 
church,  and  be  deemed  spurious. 

iii.  The  testimony  of  Origen  perfectly  corresponds  with 
tliis :  for  surely,  when  he  cited  tradition  for  the  existence  of 
a  Hebrew  Gospel,  written  by  Matthew  for  the  converts  from 
Judaism,  he  by  no  means  denied  but  rather  presupposed  his 
Greek  Gospel,  written  for  all  classes  of  Christians,  compos^ 
ing  the  whale  church  of  God  under  heaven^  for  whose  use  the 
Hebrew  Gospel  would  be  utterly  inadequate.  In  fact,  ia 
his  treatise  on  prayer,  he  intimates  that  the  evangelist  pub- 
lished it  in  Greek  also ;  for,  discoursing  on  the  word  n-Kvo-iGf, 
he  considers  it  as  formed  by  Matthew  himself.'o  That  Ori- 
gen considered  the  Greek  as  the  only  authentic  original  in 
his  time,  is  evident  for  the  following  reasons  :^-i.  Origen, 
in  his  Hexapla,  was  accustomed  to  correct  the  Greek  version 
of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  Hebrew  original :  but  he  vir- 
tually confesses  that  he  had  none  by  whicn  he  could  correct 
the  text  of  Matthew's  Gospel ;"  and,  2.  He  expressly  cites**  • 
**a  certain  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  if  any  one 
chooses  to  receive  it,  not  as  of  authority,h\ii  for  illustration*' 
of  the  question  he  was  then  discussing.  Now,  if  this  He- 
brew Gospel  had  been  the  production  of  Saint  Matthew,  ha 
certainly  would  have  cited  it  in  a  different  manner. 

iv.  In  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew,  as  we  now  have  it, 
there  is  no  appearance  of  its  being  a  translation ;  but  many 
considerations  prove  the  contrary.  For  how  can  we  account 
for  the  interpretation  of  Hebrew  names,  which,  by  an  author 
writing  in  Hebrew,  was  by  no  means  necessary  !  (Compare 
Matt.  1.  33.  xxvii.  33.  46.)  Again,  whv  should  the  testimo- 
nies and  parallel  passages  of  the  Old  '^festamcnt  be  cited, 
not  from  the  original  Hebrew,  but  generally  from  the  Sep- 
tuagint  version,  even  when  that  diners  from  the  Hebrew  % 
Lastly,  how  does  it  happen,  that  all  the  versions  which  are 
extant,  such  as  the  Latin,  the  Syriac,  the  Coptic,  the  Arme- 
nian, and  the  Ethiopic,are  adapted,  not  to  the  Hebrew  origi- 
nal, but  to  the  GreeK  translation  ?  These  qtiestions  are  all 
readily  answered,  if  we  admit  that  Matthew  wrote  his  Gos- 
pel in  Greek.»' 

1  Eusebii  Hist.  E  cl.  Ub.  vi.  c.  25.  toro.  i.  p.  290.    0<  iv  wm^nito-ti  m»^*^ 

H-ipi  T-jvy  TtWAf-KV  fvs^'^iA.iMi'  ....  en  rpuTDV  /(!»  yif»Tr*t  ra  katm  .... 
MATeAION  ikJi^«xot«  toi;  ««■»  Ievj«tar/iev  a-trrivrso-*,  TPAMMAXIN 
EBPAIKOI2:  XTNETAFMENON. 

•  See  Jonin's  Remarks  nn  Eccl.  HisL  vol.  i.  pp.  309,  310.  ad  edit 
■   •  Tliis  conjecture,  Dr.  Hales  remarks,  derives  additional  weight  frooi 
the  incorrect  reports  of  Eutychius  and  Theophylact  that  Matthew  wrote 
his  Hebrew  Gosnel  at  Jerusalem,  which  John  the  ETsngelist  translated 
into  Greek.    Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol,  ii.  t^ook  ii.  p.  666. 

to  Origen  de  oratione,  c.  161.  p.  1601  edit.  Reading. 

tt  See  his  words,  Op.  tom.  nl.  p.  671.  edit  De  la  Rue,  or  In  Bishop 
Marsh's  Michaelis,  vol.  Iii.  part  ii.  pp.  114,  115.,  where  they  are  cited  and 
explained. 

>•  Dr.  Lardner  has  ^iven  the  passage  at  length,  Works,  8vo.  voL  Ii.  p. 
506. ;  4to.  VOL  i.  p.  663. 

t«  Mr.  Hewlett's  note  on  Matt  i.  1.  Dr.  Halea's  Analysis.  Toi  ii.  pp.  66€ 
—667.  Lardner's  Supp.  to  Credibility,  chap.  5.  (Works,  8vo.  voL  vi.  pp. 
46-66. ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  pp.  167—167.)  Priili,  Introd.  ad  Nov.  Test  pp.  2»-- 
311.  Moldcnhawer,  Introd.  ad  Libros  Ganonicos,  pp.  947-254.  Michaeli^ 
vol.  iii.  pp.  112—201.  Rumpel,  Com.  Crit.  in  Nov.  Test  pp.  81—^.  Vlaer, 
Herm.  Bacr.  Not.  Test,  pars  ii.  pp.  344--36e.  Dr.  Campbell's  Preiaee  to 
Matthew,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1—20.  Hug^s  Introduction,  voL  &  pp.  17—68.  Alber, 
Hermeneat  Novi  Test  vol.  i.  pp.  239-^314. 
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It  only  remains  that  we  briefly  notice  the  third  opinion 
above  mentioned  ;  viz.  that  there  were  two  origina]8,--*one 
in  Hebrew,  the  other  in  Greek,  bnt  both  written  by  Saint 
Matthew.  This  opinion,  we  believe,  was  first  intimated  by 
Sixtus  Senensis,!  from  whom  it  was  adopted  by  Dn.  Whit^ 
by,'  Benson,*  Hey,  and  Townson,  Bishops  Cleaver  and  Gleig, 
and  some  other  modem  divines.  The  consent  of  antiqui^ 
pleads  strongly  for  the  Hebrew,  and  evident  marks  of  origi- 
nality for  the  Greek.  Bishop  Gleig  thinks,  that  Saint  Mat^ 
thew,  on  his  departure  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles, 
left  with  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  or  at  least  with  some  of  its 
members,  the  Hebrew  or  Syriac  memorandums  of  our  Lord's 
doctrines  and  miracles,  which  he  had  made  for  his  own  use 
at  the  time  when  the  doctrines  were  taught,  and  the  miracles 
performed;  and  that  the  Greek  Gospel  was  written  long 
after  the  apostles  had  quitted  Jerusalem,  and  dispersed  them- 
selves in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  office.  This 
conjecture  receives  some  countenance  from  the  terms  in 
which  Kusebius,  when  giving  his  own  opinion,  mentions 
Saint  Matthew's  Gospel.  "  Matthew,"  says  that  historian, 
"  having  first  preached  to  the  Hebrews,  delivpred  to  them, 
when  he  was  preparing  to  depart  to  other  countries,  his  Gos- 
pel composed  m  their  native  languaope :  that  to  those,  from 
whom  he  was  sent  away,  he  might  by  his  writings  supply 
the  loss  of  his  presence."*  This  opinion  is  further  corrobo- 
rated by  the  fact,  that  there  are  instances  on  record  of  au- 
thors who  have  themselves  published  the  same  work  in  two 
languages.  Thus  Josephus  wrote  the  History  of  the  Jewish 
War  in  Hebrew  and  Greek.^  In  like  manner  we  have  two 
originals,  one  in  Latin,  the  other  in  English,  of  the  thirty- 
nine  articles  of  the  Anglican  church.  As  Saint  Matthew 
wanted  neither  ability  nor  disposition,  we  cannot  think  he 
wanted  inducement  to  "  do  the  work  of  an  evangelist"  for 
his  brethren  of  the  common  faith,  Hellenists  as  well  as  He- 
brews ;  to  both  of  whom  charity  made  him  a  debtor.  The 
popular  langjuage  of  the  first  believers  was  Hebrew,  or  what 
IS  called  so  oy  the  sacred  and  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers  : 
but  those  who  spoke  Greek  quickly  became  a  considerable 
part  of  the  church  of  Christ. 

From  a  review  of  all  the  arguments  adduced  on  this  much 
litigated  question,  we  cannot  but  prefer  the  last  stated  opi- 
nion as  that  which  best  harmonizes  with  the  consent  of  anti- 
quity, namely,  that  Saint  Matthew  wrote  first  a  Hebrew 
Gospel  for  the  use  of  the  first  Hebrew  converts.  Its  subse- 
quent disappearance  is  easily  accounted  for,  by  its  being  so 
corrupted  by  the  Ebionites  that  it  lost  all  its  authority  in  the 
church,  and  was  deemed  spurious,  and  also  by  the  prevalence 
of  the  Greek  language,  especially  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  when  the  Jewish  language  and  every  thing  be- 
longing to  the  Jews  fell  into  the  utmost  contempt.  It  also 
is  clear,  that  our  present  Greek  Gospel  is  an  authentic  origi- 
nal, and  consequently  an  inspired  production  of  the  evange- 
list Matthew,  written  (not  as  Bishop  Gleig  and  other  writers 
suppose,  long  after  our  Lord's  resurrection  and  ascension, 
but)  within  a  few  years  after  those  memorable  and  important 
events.® 

V.  Of  the  Genuineness  and  Adthenticitt  of  Saint  Mat- 
thew's Gospel,  we  have  the  most  satisfactory  evidence. 
There  are  seven  distinct  allusions  to  it  in  the  Epistle  of 
Barnabas ;  two  in  Clement's  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians ;  ten 
in  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  ;  nine  in  the  genuine  Epistles  of 
Ignatius ;  and  five  in  the  Epistle  of  Poly  carp.  In  the  time 
of  Papias  it  was  well  known,  and  is  expressly  ascribed  to 
the  evangelist  by  him,  and  by  several  ancient  writers  of  the 
first  century  that  were  consulted  by  Eusebius.^  In  the  fol- 
lowing century  it  was  recognised  by  Tatian,  who  composed 
his  harmony  of  the  four  evangelists,  and  by  Hegesippus,  a 
Hebrew  Christian;  and  it  is  repeatedly  quoted  bj  Justin 
Martyr,  Irenieus,  Athenagoras,  Theophuus  of  Antioch,  and 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  also  by  Celsus,  the  most  saga- 
cious and  inquisitive  adversary  of  Christianity.    In  the  third 


I  STixttts  Senras.  Blblioth.  Sanct.  lib.  vU.  p  ISSL 

*  Preface  to  kSaint  Matthew's  Gospel,  vol  i.  p.  1. 

s  Benson's  Uibt.  of  the  First  Planting  of  the  Christlaa  Religion,  vol.  i. 
p.2S7. 
«  Euacbins,  Eccl.  Hist,  lib.iil.  c.24. 

*  Dr.  liey'a  Norrisian  Lectures,  vol.  I.  pp.  2B,  29.  Bishop  Oleix's  edit,  of 
Star  Itbouse,  voL  iii.  p.  1 12.    Dr.  Townson's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  90— aS2. 

*  There  are  exrant  In  print  two  editions  of  a  Hebrew  Gospel,  one  pnb* 
ttshed  by  Joan  de  Tilet,  Bishop  of  Brieux,  at  Paris,  in  1666,  the  other  pub- 
Ushed  by  Munstor  at  Basil,  in  1667 ;  but  it  is  certain  that  neither  of  tnese 
is  8c  Matthew's  orlcinal,  and  that  neither  of  them  was  used  by  the  Naxa- 
renes  or  by  the  Kbionttes.  Bee  an  account  of  them  In  Michaelis,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  195-201. 
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century,  Tertnllian,  Aminonins,  the  anthor  of  the  harmony, 
Julius  Africanus,  and  Origen,  unanimonsly  quote  this  Gos- 
pel as  the  undoubted  production  of  Matthew,  who  are  follow- 
ed by  a  longr  train  of  ecclesiastical  writers.^  The  fact, 
therefore,  is  fully  established,  that  Matthew,  the  apostle  of 
our  Saviour,  was  the  author  of  that  Gospel  which  is  placed 
first  in  out  editions  of  the  New  Testament 

Fanstus,  a  Maniehean  bishop  (who  wrote  towards  the 
dose  of  the  fourth  oentnry),  attempted^  indeed,  to  prove  that 
this  Gospel  was  not  written  by  oaint  Matthew,  on  account 
of  the  obUque  manner  of  expression  which  occurs  in  Matt.  ix. 
9,~-Andas  Jenupaueafainfivm  thence^  he  saw  a  man  namea 
Matthew^  sitting  at  the  receipt  of  custom^  and  he  sm'th  unto 
him,  Follow  me.  And  he  arose  and  followed  him.  Hence, 
says  Faustus,  *'  Matthew  did  not  write  that  Gospel,  but 
some  other  person  under  his  name,  as  is  clear  from  those 
words  of  the  pretended  Matthew :  for  who,  writing  concern- 
ing himself,  would  say,  he  saw  a  man,  and  called  him,  and 
HE  followed  him ;  and  would  not  rather  say,  He  saw  me, 
and  called  me,  and  1  follow^ed  him  1'*  Nothing,  however, 
can  be  more  weak  than  this  mode  of  arguing :  Tor  it  is  an 
undeniable  fact  that  this  obliciue  way  of  wnling  is  common 
among  profane  historians,  both  ancient  and  modern :  who  fre- 
quently speak  of  themselves  not  in  the  first  but  in  the  ihira 
person.  Moses  uniformly  speaks  thus  of  himself,^,  as  Jesus 
Christ,  and  his  disciples  also,  very  frequently  did.w  So  that 
the  objection  of  Faustus  falls  to  the  ground  for  want  of 
proof.'* 

VI.  But,  though  we  have  such  a  chain  of  unbroken  evi- 
dence, the  most  clear  and  decisive  that  can  possibly  be  ad- 
duced or  desired,  to  the  genuineness  of  Saint  Matthew's 
Gospel,  several  attempts  have  of  late  years  been  made  by 
those  who  deny  the  miraculous  conception  of  our  Saviour,'" 
to  expunge  the  two  first  chapters  from  the  sacred  code,  as 
being  a  spurious  interpolation  :  and,  hence,  a  recent  antago- 
nist of  divine  revelation  has  taken  occasion  (without  exa- 
mining the  mass  of  evidence  to  the  contrary^  to  affirm  that  the 
whole  Gospel  is  a  falsehood."  We  have,  nowever,  indispu- 
table evidence,  both  internal  and  external,  &at  these  chapters 
form  an  integ^l  part  of  that  Gospel. 

[i.]  With  regard  to  the  external  evidence  for  the  genuine- 
ness of  these  chapters : — 

1.  In  the^rtf  place,  the  beginning  of  the  third  chapter  (iv  ^ 
raeic  n/u*f*if  ocvrcur,  JVoto  in  those  days)  manifestly  shows  that 
someihing  had  preceded,  to  which  these  words  must  refer.' <  If 
we  examine  the  end  of  the  second  chapter,  where  Jesus  is  aaid 
to  have  come  and  dwelt  with  his  parents  at  Nazareth,  it  will  be 
manifest  to  what  time  those  words  are  to  b  e  referred.  Some, 
indeed,  have  objected  that  the  words  "JVbw  in  those  days**  are 
not  the  words  of  Matthew,  but  of  hin  Greek  translator,  who  thus 
connected  the  first  and  second  chapters  with  the  third. — But  this 
conjecture  (for  the  objection  amounts  to  nothing  more)  is  op- 
poeed  by  tlie  fact  that  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel  was,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  not  translated  into  Greek  by  any  person,  but  was 
originally  written  in  that  language  by  the  evangelist  himself. 
And,  to  mention  no  other  arguments  by  which  it  is  opposed,  it 
is  contradicted  by  the  following  undisputed  passage  in  Matt.  iv. 
13.,  where  we  read  **  And  Jesus  leaving  J^nzareth."  Now, 
how  could  Saint  Matthew  have  thus  recorded  his  departure  from 
Nazareth,  unless  chap.  ii.  13.  had  preceded,  where  we  are  told 
that  he  came  and  dwelt  in  that  town?'^     Further,  in  the  first 
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•  For  an  account  of  these  later  writers,  sec  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  toI.  vi. 
,).  49— S2:  4to.vol.  iii.  pp.  159—161.    As  the  rnferences  to  Dr.  I..'s  works 

.  jr  the  earlier  fathers  nave  already  been  J^^^o  in  the  notes  to  Vol.  I.  p.'41 
—45.,  it  is  not  necessarr  to  repeat  them.  Thr>  reader  who  may  not  possess 
or  have  the  opportunity  of  consulting  Dr.  fjirdner's  worko,  will  find  tho 

auotations  above  noticed,  In  the  learned  Jeremiah  Jones's  New  and  Full 
[ethod  of  settJinii  the  Canonical  Anthortty  of  the  New  Testament,  vol  iii. 
pp.  17—42.  8vo,  Oxford,  1738. 

•  See  Vol.  I.  p.  61,  62.  supra:  and  aim  compare  other  Instances  from  the 
Old  Testament,  in  Gen.  iv.  24.  xltv.  19.  Num.  xxiv.  3, 4.  1  Sam.  xii.  U.  Jer. 
xxTiii.  6. 10. 16.  Jonah  i.  1.  and  throochout  that  book. 

to  Compare  Matt  viil.  20.  xi.  19.  xviU.  11.  Luke  xviil.  8.  John  ▼.  23. 26—27. 
xxi.lM. 

"  Auinistin  contra  Paufrtam,  lib.  xvii.  e.  4.  Glassll  Phlloloaia  Bacra,  torn.  f. 
p.  649.  edit.  Dathii;  or  column  1238  of  the.Leipf>ic  edidon,  4to.  1725. 

»  Particularly  byDr.  Williams  in  his  "  Free  Inquiry,"  first  published  in 
1771,  and  a^in  in  1789, 4to. ;  and  the  edUors  of  the  modern  Soemlan  version 
of  the  New  Testament 

'•  Professor  Bauer,  of  Attorf,  in  Germany,  boldW  affirms  that  the  narrs' 
tive  of  the  miraculons  conception,  recorded  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  is  a 
ohUosopMeat  mythos  or  fable  of  later  date !  1  1  Brevarium  Theologie  Bib 
iiciB,  p.  24&    Lipsia;,  1803, 8vo. 

>•  This  was  sgreeable  to  the  usage  of  the  Hebrew  writers ;  who,  when 
commencing  their  narratives,  were  accustomed  to  add  the  name  of  tho 
king,  prince,  or  other  person,  in  whose  time  any  event  is  said  to  have  come 
to  pass,  and  to  preface  it  vrttn  the  formula,  In  the  days  of ....  To  nieO' 
tk>n  no  other  instances,  see  Isaiah  i.  1. 

*•  Kuinoel,  Comui.  in  liistoricos  N.  T.  Ubros,  vol  i.  p.  15. 
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tnd  lecond  dmpten  of  Matthew  we  find  quotetioiii  made  from 
the  Old  Testament  preciaely  in  the  same  manner  «b  in  other  parts 
of  his  Gospel.  Moreover,  the  want  of  a  genealogy  in  this  Gos- 
pel, which  wad  written  for  Jewish  Christians  of  Palestine,  would 
be  a  deficiency  in  the  work.^ 

2.  In  the  9ec9nd  place,  it  is  worthy  of  renuurk  that  the  two 
Jirst  chaptert  of  Saint  Matthew^o  Goopel  are  to  be  found  in 
ALL  the  ancient  manutcripto  now  extant,  which  are  entire,  as 
well  as  in  many  that  have  come  down  to  us,  mutilated  by  the 
hand  of  time,2  and  also  in  all  the  ancient  versions  without  ex- 
ception. Some  of  the  manuscripts  now  extant,  particularly  the 
Vatican  and  the  Cambridge  manuscripts,  and  the  Codex  Rescrip- 
tu^  in  the  Libraiy  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,'  are  undoubtedly 
of  very  high  antiquity,  bearing  date  from  the  fifth  or  sixth  cen- 
turies at  latest,  if  they  are  not  earlier.  The  versions  carry  us 
still  higher.  The  Peachito,  or  Old  83nriac,  and  what  is  called 
the  Old  Italic,  are  nearly  coeval  with  the  formation  of  the  canon 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  Coptic,  Arabic,  and  other  versions, 
also  bear  marks  of  high  antiquity :  and  though  some  of  them 
contain  discrepancies  of  more  or  less  moment  from  the  copies 
generally  received,  yet  all  of  them  have  this  part  of  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew,  as  integral  portions  of  the  whole. 

Much  stress,  indeed,  has  been  laid  upon  the  genealogy  being 
separated  from  the  other  parts  of  the  Gospel  in  some  Latin 
manuscripts;  but  the  spuriousness  of  the  genealogy  is  not  a 
necessary  consequence  of  such  separation.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  as  Kuintiel,^  and  the  learned  annotator  on  Michaelis,^ 
have  both  remarked,  the  transcribers  of  the  Latin  manuscripts, 
who  wrote  the  genealogy  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  Gospel, 
were  actuated  not  by  critical  but  by  theological  motives ;  Uiey 
found  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  genealogy  in  Matt  i.  with  that 
of  Luke  iii.,  and,  therefore,  they  wished  to  get  rid  of  it.  And, 
secondly,  although  the  genealogy  is  thus  separated  in  some  Latin 
manuscripts,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  copyists  either 
deemed  it  to  be  without  authority,  or  were  desirous  of  getting 
rid  of  it ;  for,  in  the  illuminated  copies  of  this  Gospel,  so  fiur 
from  any  stigma  being  thrown  upon  the  genealogy  (though  se- 
parated in  the  way  described),  it  is  in  general  particularly  em- 
bellished, and  as  much  ornamented  by  the  artist  as  the  succeed- 
ing passages. 

3.  Besides  the  uncontradicted  testimony  of  manuscripts  and 
versions,  we  have  the  clear  and  undisputed  evidence  of  the 
ancient  fathero  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  these  chapteiB, 
whence  they  have  cited  both  words  and  verses  in  their  writings ; 
to  which  we  may  add,  that  the  earliest  oppoeers  of  Christianity 
never  appear  to  have  doubted  their  genuineness.  As  the  miracu- 
lous conception  of  our  Saviour  is  a  vital  and  frmdamental  doc- 
trine of  the  Christian  revelation,  we  think  it  right  to  state  these 
evidences  more  particuMrly. 

(1.)  Clxxbitt  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  towards  the  close 
of  the  second  century  (a.  i>.  194),  speaking  of  the  order  of  the 
Go^l  which  he  had  received  from  the. presbyters,  of  more 
ancient  times,  says  expressly  that  the  GospeU  containing  the 
genealogies  werejirot  written.^  Here,  then,  we  have  two  things 
proved,  viz.  the  curiosity  and  inquisitiveness  of  the  ancient 
Christians,  concerning  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  which 
they  had  received,  and  likewise  an  assurance  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  genealogies  in  Matt  L  and  Luke  iiL  This  testimony  to 
the  first  chapter  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel  is  so  strong,  as  to 
put  its  antiquity  and  genuineness  bcrjrond  all  question. 

(2.)  In  a  fragment  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  composed  by 
Hboesiffus,  a  oonvcfrted  Jew,  who  flourished  a.  d.  173,  which  is 
preserved  by  Eusebius,'  there  is  an  account  of  the  emperor  Bo- 
mitian's  inquiry  after  the  posterity  of  David,  two  of  whom  were 

>  Bchmocker's  BibUesl  Theology,  voL  II.  p.  149. 

•  The  Codex  Ebncrianus,  a  maanscript  wriuen  at  the  dose  of  the  foar- 
tsenth  centuiy,  becins  with  Matt  1. 1&  T»v  n§  lim  Xpirrtv  n  ytvvn^if 
ewT«c  nv,  Now  the  birth  qf  Jenu  ChrUt  woo  on  tkto  wioe.  Since  no  book 
ean  well  begin  with  the  particle  Si,  now,  we  may  conclude  that  in  the  more 
ancient  Greek  manuscript^  whence  the  Codex  Ebnerianns  was  copied, 
something  preceded,  vis.  the  genealogy,  as  in  other  Greek  manuscripts. 
Bishop  iLrsh's  Michaella.  vol  Ui.  part  U.  p.  136.  Bee  also  Griesbacb's 
ka-i^irpav  to  his  Couunentarius  Criticus  in  Gnncum  Bfatthsl  Textum,  4to. 
Jena,  1801. 

■  An  account  of  these  roanuscrfpu  Is  given  ia  the  first  volume  of  this 
work.  In  the  Codex  Rescriptus  above  noticed,  we  find  the  font  two  chop- 
toro  qf  SakU'MattheWo  Oospelt  with  the  ezcepUon  of  some  verses,  which 
are  wanting  from  mutilation,  viz.  the  first  sixteen  verses  of  the  first  chap* 
ter ;  and  from  the  seventh  to  the  tweUth  and  from  twelve  to  the  twen^- 
thlrd  verses  of  the  second  chapter. 

•  KulnSeL  Comm.  In  Historicos  Ubros,  Nov.  Test.  voL  Lp.  18. 

•  Bp.  Marsh's  Mtehaelis,  vuL  iii.  part  II.  p.  t». 

•  Bee  the  passage  at  length,  both  in  Greek  and  English,  In  Dr.  Lardner's 
Works,  8vo.  voLU.  pp.  21 1, 212.  and  notes ;  4to.  vol.  U  p.  306. 

1  Ecel.  Hlat  lib.  ill.  c.  19, 20.  Bee  the  origioal  oasssge  In  Dr.  Lardner's 
Worksb  8vo.  voL  U.  pp.  142^  143. ;  4to.  voL  I.  pp.  36fi,  367. 


brought  before  him:  *'for,**  adds  the  historian,  *^he  too  wae 
afraid  <{f  the  coming  ^f  Chriit,  at  well  at  Herod,"  In  this  pas- 
sage there  is  an  explicit  reference  to  the  second  chapter  of  Matthew^ 
which  plainly  shows  that  this  portion  of  his  Gospel  was  received 
by  this  Hebrew  Christian,  who  used  our  Greek  Gospeb  Or,  if 
he  used  only  the  Hebrew  edition  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel,  it 
is  equally  certain  that  the  historical  Ikct  allnded  to  mutt  haT« 
been  extant  in  it  in  the  time  of  Hegesippos. 

(3.)  JusTiH  Martyr,  who,  we  have  already  seen,  flourished 
about  the  year  140,  has,  in  his  writings,  so  many  and  sudi  de- 
cisive references  to  these  two  chapten,  as  nearly  to  supply  a 
recapitulation  of  all  the  lacts  related  in  them,  and  in  anch  lan- 
guage as  dearly  proves  that  his  information  was  principally 
derived  from  those  chapters.  The  very  words,  also,  of  Saint 
Matthew  are  sometimes  quoted  with  a  precision  so  unequivocal 
as  to  determine  the  source  of  the  quotations.  Passages  and 
phrases  which  occur  in  Saint  Matthew  only,  and  applications 
of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Micah  and  Jeremiah,  which  are 
made  by  no  other  evangelist,  are  adopted  by  him  with  a  literal 
adherence  to  Saint  Matthew's  text ;  and,  what  renders  the  de- 
monstration perfect,  with  a  liteial  adherence  to  those  vexy  cita- 
tions from  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  Saint  Matthew  has 
departe4  from  the  words  both  of  the  Hebrew  and  of  the  Sep- 
tuagints 

(4.)  IsKATius,  who  flourished  a.  n.  107,  in  his  epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,^  has  an  express  reference  to  the  history  of  the  Yiigiin 
Mary's  miraculous  conception  of  our  Lord,  and  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  star  that  so  wonderfully  announced  his  birth.  Now, 
as  this  fether  was  contemporary  with  the  apostles,  and  survived 
the  evangelist  John  only  six  or  seven  years,  we  have  in  his  tes- 
timony what  amounts  to  that  of  the  apostles  for  the  truth  and 
authenticity  of  Saint  Matthew's  GoepeL 

As  the  testimonies  of  Irensus  and  all  the  later  fethers  are 
undisputed,  it  is  not  necessary  to  adduce  their  evidence.  Lot 
us  appeal  in  the  next  place  to 

4.  The  Tettimoniet  oftheEnemiet  of  Chrittianity.'^Thie^ 
of  these  are  peculiarly  distinguished  for  their  enmity  to  th« 
Christian  name  and  feith ;  viz.  the  emperor  Julian,  who  wrote 
in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century ;  Porphyry,  who  wrote  in  the 
third  century ;  and  Celsus,  who  wrote  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
century.  Though  their  works  are  lost,  their  arguments  are  pre« 
served  in  the  answen  of  their  opponents ;  and  from  these  it  ap- 
pears that  they  were  by  no  means  deficient  in  industry  to  dis- 
cover means  of  invalidating  any  portion  of  the  Gospel  history. 
They  stated  many  objections  to  particular  circumstances  in  the 
narrative  of  the  miraculous  conception,  but  never  entertained  the 
most  remote  idea  of  treating  the  whole  as  spurious.  They  did 
not  contend,  as  our  modem  objectors  do,  that  Saint  Matthew 
and  Saint  Luke  never  wrote  these  accounts ;  but  tlwt,  in  writing 
them,  they  committed  errors  or  related  falsehoods.io  That  Celsos, 
in  particular,  was  specifically  acquainted  with  tiie  genealogy 
contained  in  the  first  chapter  is  evident :  for  he  speaks  of  histo- 
rians who  trace  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  from  the  first  fether  of 
the  human  family  and  from  Jewish  kings."  By  the  former,  Luke 
must  be  intended ;  and  by  the  latter,  Matthew.  That  Celsus 
should  pass  over  unnoticed  the  seeming  contradiction  of  the 
genealogy  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  is  no  more  remarkable  than 
that  he  should  omit  to  mention  many  other  thinga.i>  Beades 
the  testimonies  of  these  enemips  of  the  Gospel,  we  can  produce 
another  of  still  higher  antiquity — that  of  Cerinthus,  an  heresi- 
arch  who  was  contemporary  with  the  evangelist  Saint  John. 
Cerinthus  received  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew  (though  not 
entire),  and  Epiphanius  expressly  states  that  his  followeis  ''fire^ 
f erred  it  on  account  of  itt  genealogy."  The  same  fether  also 
records,  in  terms  equally  explidt,  that,  **it  it  jlllqwui  hy  uU 

TEAT  CsRIirTHUS  MADS  USX  OF  TEX  BBOIKXIKO  of  Soiut  JUoi^ 

In  p^44S-4M.  he 
also  l>r.  Lankier's 


■  Archbp.  Msgee  on  the  Atonemeat,  voL  11.  p.  ^ 
.^ — J,.- g^^  ^  lensth  froQi  Janui. 


Bee 


,  8vo.  vol.  li.  pp.  119—122. ;  4lo.  voL  L  ra. 
9  also  ezBrnbied  at  lenMb  in  Hug's  Inti 


has  adduced  the  ] 
account  of  Justin. 

The  testimonv  or  Jnstin  I 

to  the  New  Test  vol.  11.  pp.  283—281.,  where  iBe  words  of  Matthew  and 
Justin  are  exhibited  in  parallel  columna 

•  The  following  ia  the  paassf e  of  Ignatius  above  aOoded  to  >~"  Now  Ibe 
virginity  of  Marj  and  her  delivery  were  kept  In  secret  tnun  the  princs  of 
this  world ;  as  was  also  the  death  of  our  Lord :— Three  of  the  moot  notable 
mysteries  [<^  the  Gotpe<],  yet  done  in  secret  by  God.  How  then  was  (enr 
Saviour]  manifested  to  the  world  1  A  star  shone  in  heaven  beynnd  all  the 
other  stars^  and  Us  light  was  Inexpressible ;  and  hs  novelty  stroek  ( 
[into  men*e  mind»]J^  Ignatii  Epbt  ad  Ephes;  sect  19.  OoCelcffii  I 
ApostoUci.  torn.  U.  p.  61. 

*•  See  the  passage  of  Jolisa  st  length,  In  Lardner,8vo.  voL  vlfi.  p.  SBT. ; 
4to.  vol.  Iv.  p.  334. ;  of  Porphyry,  in  Ihr.  Mill's  Prolegomena  to  his  edhiott 
of  the  NewTestament,  1 702, 703. ;  and  of  Celsus,  in  Cuthier,  Svol  vnL  vliL 
pp.  10^  11. 19-82. 68, 60. 63. ;  4to.  vol.  iv.  pp.  116. 121,  Itt.  143L  14ft. 


I     >t  Btor.  Opuscula  Academlca,  torn. , 

I     >•  Schmacker^s  Biblical  Theology,  voi. 
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ihew*9  O^tpdf  and  fr^m  thenet  endeavured  t6  prwe  that 
Je9u»  wot  the  9on  0/  J—eph  and  Marp"^  To  them  decisive 
tnCimonies  of  the  advemriee  of  ChristUnity  vre  edd  a  tut  bj 
no  means  unimportant,  as  an  aooeaaoiy  proof;  which  ia,  that  no 
•IgectaoBa  were  ever  biooght  againut  these  chaplen  in  the  early 
centuries,  during  the  heat  of  reli^us  oontentioil,  when  all  par- 
ties sought  to  defend  themselves,  and  to  assail  their  opponents, 
bj  arguments  of  all  kinds,  industriously  drawn  firom  every 
quaiter^ 

[ii.  J  Against  the  weight  of  fhis /MNrt/tee  evidence,  which 
80  clearly,  fully,  and  decisively  establishes  the  senuineness 
of  the  narratives  of  the  miraculous  conception  by  Matthew 
and  Luke,  and  places  them  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  Gospels,  the  antagonists  of  their  authen- 
ticity have  attempted  to  produce  arguments  partly  external 
and  partly  collateral  or  internal. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  external  evidence^  they  affirm,  on  the 
authority  of  Epiphanius  and  Jerome,  that  these  narratives 
were  wanting  in  the  copies  used  by  the  Nazarenes  and  Ebion- 
ites,  that  is,  by  the  ancient  Hebrew  Christians,  for  whose 
instruction  this  Gospel  was  originally  written,  and  conse- 
quently formed  no  part  of  the  genuine  narrative.  In  this 
statement,  the  terras  Hebrew  Christians,  Nazarenes,  and 
Ebionites,  are  classed  together  as  aynonymous ;  whereas  they 
were  decidedly  distinct,  as  the  late  Bishop  Horsley  has  long 
since  showd. 

The  Hebrew  Christians,  to  whom  Saint  Matthew  wrote,  were 
the  body  of  Jewish  converts  in  his  time,  who  laid  aside  the  use 
of  the  Mosaic  law. 

Of  the  Nazarenes  there  were  two  descriptions :  1.  The  Naza^ 
renes  of  the  better  sort,  who  were  orthodox  in  their  creed,  though 
they  continued  to  observe  the  Mosaic  law:  but  being  great  ad- 
mirers of  Saint  Paul,  they  could  not  esteem  the  law  generally 
necessary  to  salvation.  *2.  The  Nazarenes  of  a  worse  sort  were 
bigoted  to  the  Jewish  law,  but  still  orthodox  in  their  creed,  for 
any  thing  that  appears  to  the  contrary.  These  were  the  proper 
Nazarenes  mentioned  by  Epiphanius  and  Jerome.  Both  of 
these  elasseo  of  Nazarenes  believed  Jesus  Christ  to  be  born  of  a 
virgin  by  the  special  interposition  of  God,  and  consequently  re- 
ceived the  two  first  chapters  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel. 

The  Ebionites  also  were  divided  into  two  classes:  I.  Those 
who  denied  our  Lord's  divinity,  but  admitted  the  fiict  of  the  mi- 
raculous conception:  consequently  the  two  first  chapten  of  Mat- 
thew were  admitted  by  them;  and,  8.  Ebionites  of  a  worse  sort, 
who,  though  they  denied  the  miraculous  conception,  still  main- 
tained a  union  of  Jesus  with  a  divine  being,  which  commenced 
upon  his  baptism.  These  Ebionites,  Epiphanius  relates,  made 
use  of  a  Hebrew  Gospel  of  Matthew,  which  was  not  only  de- 
fective, but  also  contained  many  febulous  stories.  The  Ebion- 
ites, he  adds,  branched  off  from  the  Nazarenes,  and  did  not 
appear  until  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.* 

Now,  since  the  Ebionites  **  of  a  worse  sort,"  as  Bishop  Hors- 
ley terms  them,  did  not  make  their  appearance  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  tecond  century,  and  as  they  used  a  mutilated 
and  corrupted  copy  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  the  absence  of  the 
two  first  chapters  of  Matthew  from  their  Crospel  is  so  &r  from 
making  any  thing  against  the  authentidty  of  those  chapters, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  affords  a  strong  evidence  for  it ;  sinoe 
we  are  enabled  satisfactorily  to  account  for  the  omission  of  those 
chapters  in  their  copies,  and  to  prove  from  the  united  antecedent, 
concurrent,  and  subsequent  testimonies  of  various  writers,  both 
Christians  and  adversaries  of  Christianity,  that  they  did  exist  in 
all  the  other  copies  of 'Matthew's  Gospel,  and  were  explicitly 
referred  to  or  dted  by  them.* 

K  See  the  pasM^e  of  Eplphsnitis,  In  lArdoer,  8vo.  toL  Lx.  pa  822. 329. : 

•  Quarterly  Review,  toI.  i.  p.  321. 

•  flee  the  varloos  pasaaf es  of  Irenieas,  Tertallisn,  Eplphanlas,  Jerome 
■nd  other  fbthen.  in  Lardner,  Svo.  vol.  tUI.  pp.  l»-94. ;  4to.  toI.  Hi.  pp.  483 
-48S.  Bishoe  Honler's  TneXM  in  replj  to  Dr.  Priestley,  pp.  878--^ 
(edition  of  1799.)  Mosheim's  Commentaries  on  the  Aflairsof  Chrietians, 
VOL  U.  ppL  194— aM.  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith's  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah, 
TOl.  il.  part  II.  pp.  731—741. 

«  The  reader  who  way  be  desiroos  of  faivesttfathif  at  lenfth  the  evl- 
deoee  of  the  authenticity  of  Matt  1.  and  ii.  wiU  find  it  very  copiously  dis- 
eossed  In  Dr.  Naree's  mssterly  Remarks  on  the  Unitarian  Version  of  the 
New  TesMunent,  pp.  4— 87.  (ad  edit) :  Arehbp.  Laurence's  CriUcal  Reflec- 
tieoa  on  the  Unitarian  Verrioo  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  14-^.  8vo. 
OzlKfd,  1811 :  Arohbp.  Mif  ee'e  Discourses  on  the  Atonement,  vol.  U.  part 
L  ppi  419—464. ;  the  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  I.  pp.  300-326. ;  the  Sixth  Ser- 
mon \a  Mr.  Falconer's  Hampton  Lectures  for  l6l0^  pp.  176—207. ;  Dr.  Bell's 
Argnmenis  In  proof  of  the  aathenticlty  of  the  two  firrt  chapters  of  the 
Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke  preAied  to  his  Bnquiry  bito  the  Divine  Mis- 
stom  of  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesaa  Christ,  8vo.  London,  1810:  and 
especially  to  Mr.  Sevan's  very  complete,  and  Indeed  umanawerahle,  **  Via- 
dieatloii  of  the  autheoticity  of  the  Narratives  contained  fai  the  two  first 
shspcers  of  the  Gospels  of  St.  Blatthew  and  St  Loks^  1829^'*  Ore. 


S.  The  eoUateral  or  mtemai  aiffuments  agunst  the  authen- 
ticity of  theee  ohapteis,  deducedirom  tbeii  contents,  are  as 
follow. 

(1.)  It  has  been  admitted  by  many  writera  that  Maik  m  most 
plaoea  agrees  with  the  method  and  order  both  of  Matthew  and 
Lake,  as  also  does  Jdin,  after  a  short  introduction  conoeming 
the  Logos.  Mark  begins  his  Gospel  at  what  we  call  the  third 
chapter  of  Matthew,  that  is,  at  the  time  when  John  came  baptia- 
ing  in  the  wildemeas.  It  is  fiuther  urged  that,  as  it  is  most  pro- 
bable that  Luke  was  the  first  who  published  a  Crospel ;  and  as 
he  had  given  the  genealogy  and  a  full  account  of  the  birth,  dec 
of  Ghiiat,  there  was  no  necessity  for  those  who  came  after  him 
to  repeat  the  same  things,  as  they  were  not  particularly  import- 
ant to  the  aalvation  and  happiness  of  man,-i>the  great  ends 
which  our  Saviour  and  his  disciples  had  in  view.  Besides,  it  is 
alleged  that  Luke's  account  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  and  of  all  the 
subsequent  events,  till  Joeei^i  and  Maiy  carried  him  home  to 
Naareth,  which  he  has  fully  detailed,  is  totally  ^flerent  from 
that  which  is  found  in  the  first  and  second  chapters  of  Matthew's 
GospeL  No  coincidence  occurs,  excepting  Christ's  being  bom 
at  Bethlehem  of  a  virgin.  Hence  it  is  inferred  by  thoee  who 
ojppoee  the  authenticity  of  these  chapters,  that  Uie  absolute 
silence  of  Luke  respecting  many  remarkable  events  yields  a 
strong  negative  argument  against  it.  This  inference,  however, 
is  more  specious  than  solid ;  but  before  we  admit  its  force,  let  Ofl 
examine  the  premises  on  which  it  is  founded.  The  agreement 
of  the  four  evangelists  is  readily  accounted  for,  by  their  namting 
the  life  and  transactions  of  one  and  the  same  person.  Having 
either  been  chosen  witnesses  of  our  Saviour's  discourses  and 
actions  (as  Matthew  and  John  were),  or  having  derived  their' 
information  from  others  who  had  been  eye-witnesses  of  them 
(as  Mark  and  Luke  had),  they  were  enabled  by  inspira^^  to 
repeat  the  former  with  little  or  no  variation  of  words,  and  to  relate 
the  latter  without  any  material  variation.  They  did  so  in  their 
preaching ;  and,  forming  the  same  judgment  of  the  importance  of 
what  they  had  seen  and  heard,  they  repeated  nearly  the  same 
things  and  the  same  words.  The  reason  why  Mark  begins  at 
what  we  call  the  third  chapter  of  Matthew  is  to  be  found  in  the 
object  he  had  in  view  in  writing  his  Gospel ;  which,  being  in  all 
probability  written  at  Rome,  was  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  church 
there.*  Further,  it  is  not  probable  that  Luke*s  Gospel  was  first 
written ;  we  have  already  proved  (as  fiur  at  least  as  such  a  thing  can 
now  be  proved)  that  Matthew's  Gospel  was  the  first  composed,^  and 
Luke  did  not  write  his  Gospel  until  about  the  year  63  or  64%' 
His  account  of  the  birth,  dbc.  of  Jesus  Christ  is  totally  difierent 
from  that  of  Matthew ;  whoee  Gospel,  being  designed  for  the 
Hebrew  Christiana,  traces  the  pedigree  of  our  Saviour  in  the 
line  of  Joseph,  his  reputed  or  legal  father,  to  show  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  prc^hecies  contained  in  the  Old  Testament 
respecting  the  Messiah ;  and  then  proceeds  to  notice  the  fisict  that 
Christ  was  bom  in  Bethlehem  agreeably  to  the  prediction  of 
Micah,  without  detailing  the  intermediate  cireumstances,  which, 
in  ftict,  were  not  necessary,  as  he  wrote  at  a  time  when  thoee 
events  were  fresh  in  the  recollections  of  his  conntrymen  and 
contemporaries.  Luke,  on  the  contrary,  writing  for  Gentilee 
who  were  ignorant  of  Jewish  affiurs,  and  after  Matthew  com- 
posed his  Gospels,  begins  his  history  much  fiirther  back  than  the 
other  evangelists ;  is  particularly  careful  in  specifying  times  and 
places ;  and  gives  the  genealogy  of  Christ  according  to  his  nato* 
ral  descent  from  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  carries  it  up  to  Adam,  to 
show  that  he  was  that  very  seed  of  the  •woman,  who  was  pro- 
mised for  the  redemption  of  the  vhole  world.  The  silence  of 
Luke,  therefore,  respecting  many  remarkable  events  related  by 
Matthew,  admits  of  an  easy  and  satisfiictory  solution ;  and  con- 
cludes nothing  against  the  authenticity  of  his  two  first  chapters. 

(8.)  The  appearance  of  a  star  in  the  east,  directing  the  Magi  to 
the  new-bom  Messiah  in  Judea  (Matt  ii.  1 — 12),  it  has  been  said, 
has  more  the  air  of  an  Eastern  invention  than  of  a  rral  history.  It 
is  troe  this  has  been  aaids  but  so  far  is  it  from  l)ping  an  oriental 
fiction,  tliat  it  is  referred  to  as  a  fact  by  Ig^atius,s  who  had 
conversed  familiarly  with  several  of  the  apostles,  and  who  oer> 
tainly  Imd  better  means  of  ascertaining  its  reality  than  any  writer 
of  the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  century.  The  reality  of  this 
fact  was  also  admitted  by  that  acute  adversary  of  the  Christian 
fiuth,  Celsus,  who  flourished  towards  the  dose  of  the  second 
century.' 

•  See  this  proved,  Sect.  HI.  f  lY.  p.  305.  infnu 

•  Bee  pp.  296—999.  Mipra.  t  See  Sect  IV.  {  TV.  p.  310.  infra. 

•  IgnaUi  Epist  ad  Ephesins,  %  19.  apud  Cotelerii  Pstres  Apost.  torn.  IL 
pi  51. 

•  See  the  passages  at  length,  In  lardner,  8vo.  vol.  vill.  pp.  11.  69.  6K. 
4to.  ToL  Iv  pp.  116. 143. 146.   The  circumstance  of  the  comuic  of  the  wise 
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(3.)  It  is  aud  to  be  m  dmimstanoe  scaroely  credible,  that 
**  when  Herod  bad  heard  these  things"  (the  arrival  of  the  Magi, 
^cc),  '*  he  was  troubled,  and  all  Jerutalem  with  him."  Now 
this  drcumstanee  is  so  fiir  from  being  incredible,  that  it  is  pre- 
cisely what  we  should  expect  from  the  well  known  sang^naiy 
and  jealous  character  of  Herod,  who  had  caused  the  death  of  his 
wife,  his  children,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  fiimilj,  not  to  men- 
tion numbers  of  hu  subjects  who  fell  Tictims  to  his  savage 
jealousy:  so  that  the  Jews,  especially  the  Pharisees,  dreaded 
and  hated  him. 

(4.)  Much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  supposed  difficulty  of 
reconciling  the  genealogies  of  Christ,  as  recorded  by  Matthew 
and  Luke ;  but  the  different  designs  with  which  those  evange- 
lists composed  their  respective  Gospels  completely  solve  this 
apparent  difficulty :  which  has  been  considered  and  explained  in 
the  first  volume  of  this  work. 

(5.)  The  slaughter  of  the  infants  at  Bethlehem  is  further  ob- 
jected against  the  authenticity  of  the  second  chapter  of  Matthew, 
because  that  event  is  not  mentioned  by  any  writer  but  by  the 
*<  supposed  Matthew,  and  by  those  who  quote  from  him."  The 
credibiUty  of  this  event,  and  consequently  the  authenticity  of 
the  evangeUst,  has  likewise  been  established  in  the  same  vo- 
lume. 

(6.)  It  is  alleged  that  there  are  in  these  two  chapters  sereral 
prophecies  cited  as  being  fulfilled,  but  which  cannot  eaaUy  be 
made  to  correspond  with  the  events  by  which  they  are  declared 
to  be  accomplished.  A  little  attention,  however,  to  the  Hebrew 
modes  of  quoting  the  prophecies  will  show  the  fallacy  of  this 
objection.  For  Isa.  vii.  14.  cited  in  Matt  i.  23.,  and  Micah  v.  2. 
cited  in  Matt  ii.  6.,  are  prophecies  quoted  as  being  literally  ac- 
complished; and  Jer.  xxxi.  16.  cited  in  Matt  iL  17.,  and  Hos. 
xL  1.  cited  in  Matt  ii.  15.,  are  passages  from  thoee  prophets 
applied  to  similar  fiicts,  introduced  with  the  usual  formulas  of 
Jewish  writers.  That  it  might  be  fulfilledy  and  Then  va*  fuU 
filled. 

Lastly,  It  is  said  that  the  flight  of  Joseph  with  Mary  and 
Fesus  into  Egypt  is  inexplicable ;  that  it  could  not  be  from  Beth- 
lehem, for  Luke  expressly  says  that  they  continued  there  forty 
days  (ii.  22.),  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  was  carried  to  Jeru- 
salem to  be  presented  to  the  Lord,  and  aflerwards  was  taken  to 
Nazareth  (39.) :  and  that  the  flight  from  this  latter  place  was 
altogether  unnecessary,  because  the  slaughter  did  not  extend  so 
far.  A  Uttle  attention,  however,  to  the  different  ordera  pursued 
by  the  evangelists  in  their  Gospels,  will  remove  this  seeming 
objection;  and  the  different  narratives  concerning  our  Lord's 
infancy,  given  us  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  will  appear  very  con- 
sistent, if  we  only  suppose  that,  inmiediately  aAer  the  transac- 
tions in  the  temple,  Joseph  and  Mary  went  to  Nazareth,  as  Luke 
says,  bat  only  to  settle  their  affairs  there,  and  soon  after  returned 
to  Bethlehem,  where  the  report  of  the  shepherds,  and  the  favour- 
able impressions  it  had  made  on  the  inhabitants  (see  Luke  ii. 
17, 18.),  would  suggest  many  cogent  motives  to  fix  their  abode. 
There  they  might  have  dwelt  many  months  before  the  arrival  of 
the  wise  men  related  by  Matthew :  for  the  order  issued  by  Herod 
for  the  slaughter  of  the  children,  in  consequence  of  the  diligent 
inquiry  he  had  made  of  the  Magi  concerning  the  time  when  the 
star  appeared,  affords  us  ground  to  conclude,  that  a  considerable 
dme  had  intervened  between  the  birth  of  the  child,  or  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  star  (supposing  them  to  coincide),  and  the  com- 
ing of  the  wise  men.  It  is  also  worthy  of  observation,  that  on 
Joseph's  return  from  Egypt,  his  first  intention  seems  to  have 
been  to  go  into  Judca  (see  Matt  ii.  22.) ;,  but,  through  fear  of 
Archelaus,  and  by  divine  direction,  he  fixed  at  Nazareth,  the 
place  of  his  first  abode.  There  he  and  his  family  were  at  the 
time  of  the  only  event  of  our  Lord's  childhood  which  Luke  has 
recorded,  and  therefore  it  was  not  to  his  purpose  to  take  notice 
of  any  removal  or  other  place  of  abode.* 

To  sum  up  the  evidence  upon  this  question,  the  importance 
of  which  must  apoloprize  for  the  Icn^ih  of  the  preceoing  dis- 
cussion : — ^The  commencement  of  the  third  chapter  of  Saint 
Matthew's  Gospel  shows  that  something  had  preceded, 
analogous  to  wnat  we  read  in  chap.  ii.  AH  the  ancient 
manuscripts  now  extant,  as  well  as  all  the  ancient  versions 
ftwo  of  which  are  of  apostolical  antiquity),  contain  the  two 
nrst  chapters.    They  are  found  in  a  genuine  epistle  of  Igna- 

in«n  and  their  worshipptnf  orthelnfant  Jesus  are  discussed  in  Mr.  Franks's 
Iltilsean  Prize  Didsertation  on  the  Mti^n,  Sto.  1814. ;  and  the  objections  of 
Profeaaor  Schleiermachcr  are  satiafactorily  refuted  in  the  Driiiah  Critic 
and  Theological  Review,  vol.  ii.  pp.  38G,  386. 

i  Dr.  Priestley'R  Notes  on  the  Bible,  voL  ill.  p.  31.  See  also  IJKhtfoot's, 
DoddridKe'B,  and  Marknighi'ii  Rarmonies  on  MUt  ii.  and  Celierier's  Intro- 
dttCtkMi  au  Nouv.  TesL  pp.  334-  337. 


tills,  the  only  apostolical  father  who  had  occasion  to  refer  to 
them.  Justin  Martyr,  Hegesippus,  and  Clement  of  Alexan* 
dria,  who  all  flourished  in  the  second  centuir,  hare  referred 
to  them :  as  also  hare  Ireneus  and  all  the  fathers  who  im- 
mediately succeeded  him,  and  whose  testimony  is  undisputed. 
Celsus,  rorphyry,  and  Julian,  the  most  acute  and  inveterate 
enemies  of  the  Gosp|el,  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  cen- 
turies, likewise  admitted  them.  **  Thus,  we  have  one  con* 
tinned  and  unbrokeq  series  of  testimony,"  of  Christians  as 
well  as  of  persons  inimical  to  the  Christian  faith,  *^  from  the 
days  of  the  apostles  to  the  present  time ;  and  in  opposition 
to  this  we  find  only  a  vague  report  of  the  state  of  a  Hebrew 
copy  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  Mad  to  be  received  amongst  an 
obscure  and  unrecognised  description  of  Hebrew  Christians, 
who  are  admitted  even  bj  the  veiy  writers  who  claim  the 
support  of  their  authenticity,  to  nave  mutilated  the  copy 
which  they  possessed,  by  removing  the  genealogy."* 

VII.  1  ne  voice  of  antiquity  accords  with  Irenieus,  Origen, 
and  Eusebius'  in  testifying  that  Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel 
in  Judaea  for  the  Jewish  nation,  while  the  church  consisted 
wholly  of  the  circumcision,  that  is,  of  Jewish  and  Samari- 
tan believers,  but  principally  Jewish ;  and  that  he  wrote  it 
primarily  for  their  use,  witn  a  view  to  confirm  those  who 
believed,  and  to  convert  those  who  believed  not,  we  have, 
besides  historical  facts,  very  strong  presumptions  from  the 
book  itself.  Every  circumstance  is  carefully  poirted  out, 
which  might  conciliate  the  faith  of  that  nation;  and  every 
unnecessary  expression  is  avoided,  that  might  in  any  way 
tend  to  obstruct  it.  To  illustrate  this  remark  by  a  few  par- 
ticulars : — ^There  was  no  sentiment  relating  to  the  Messiah, 
with  which  the  Jews  were  more  strongly  possessed,  than 
that  he  must  be  of  the  race  of  Abraham,  ana  of  the  family  of 
David.  Matthew,  therefore,  with  great  propriety,  begins  his 
narrative  with  the  genealogy  of  Jesus ;  which,  agreeably  to 
the  Jewish  custom,  he  fives  according  to  his  legal  descent 
by  Joseph  his  supposea  father,  deducing  it  from  Abraham 
through  David  to  snow  his  title  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 

That  he  should  be  bom  at  Bethlehem  in  Judasa  was 
another  circumstance  in  which  the  learned,  among  the  Jews 
were  universally  agreed ;  accordingly,  this  historian  has  also 
taken  the  first  opportunity  to  mention  his  birth  in  that  town, 
together  with  some  very  memorable  circumstances  that 
attended  it.  Those  passages  in  the  prophets,  or  other  sacred 
books,  which  either  foretell  any  thing  that  should  happen  to 
the  Messiah,  or  admit  of  an  allusive  application  to  nim,  or 
were  in  that  age  generally  understood  to  be  applicable  to 
events  which  respect  the  Messiah,  are  never  passed  over  in 
silence  by  this  evangeUst.  To  the  Jews  who  were  convinced 
of  the  inspiration  of  their  sacred  writings,  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy  was  always  strong  evidence :  accordingly,  neither 
of  the  evangelists  has  been  more  careful  than  Matthew  that 
no  evidence  of  this  kind  should  be  overlooked.* 

Further,  this  evangelist  very  fre<)uently  refers  to  Jewish 
customs,  and  relates  most  of  our  Saviour*s  discourses  against 
the  errors  and  superstitions  of  the  Jews,  whose  moat  con- 
siderable objections  he  answers.  How  admirably  his  Gos- 
pel was  adapted  to  that  people,  will  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing considerations :  "  The  Jews  were  much  disposed  to  con- 
sider the  letter  of  the  law  as  the  complete  rule  and  measure 
of  moral  duty ;  to  place  religion  in  the  observance  of  rites 
and  ceremonies,  or  in  a  strict  adherence  to  some  favourite 
precepts,  written  or  traditionary ;  to  ascribe  to  themselves 
sufficient  power  of  doing  the  divine  will  without  the  divine 
assistance ;  and,  vain  oT  a  civil  or  legal  righteousness,  to 
contemn  all  others,  and  esteem  themselves  so  just  that  they 
needed  no  repentance,  nor  any  expiation  but  what  the  law 
provided.  Tliey  rested  in  the  covenant  of  circumcision  and 
their  descent  from  Abraham  as  a  sure  title  to  salvation,  what- 
ever lives  they  led ;  and  though  they  looked  for  a  Messiah, 
yet  with  so  little  idea  of  an  atonement  for  sin  to  be  made  by 
his  death,  that  the  cross  proved  the  great  stumbling-block  to 
them.  They  expected  him  to  appear  with  outward  snlen- 
dour,  as  the  dispenser  of  temporal  felicity :  the  chief  bless- 
ings of  which  were  to  redound  to  their  own  nation  in  an 
earthly  Canaan,  and  in  conouest  and  dominion  over  the  rest 
of  mankind.  A  tincture  of  these  delusive  notions,  which 
they  had  imbibed  by  education  and  the  doctrine  of  their 
elders,  would  be  apt  to  remain  with  too  many,  even  after 
their  admission  into  the  church  of  Christ.    Ilow  nocessary 

•  Archbp.  Magee  on  the  AtonemeDt,  vol.  Ii.  p.  447. 

«  Ireneus  adv.  Hsr.  lib.  iii.  c.  1.  Euitebiua,  Ecel.  Hist  lib.  v.  c.  a  Ori- 
genis  Bxpoait.  bi  MaU.  apud  Euseb.  lib.  vl.  c.  2fi. 

«  Dr.  Campbell's  Tnuialation  of  the  Gospelfs  ▼ot-  K-  P-  l^  ^i*-  Tbwn- 
son's  Works,  voL  L  pp.  m->J37. 
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then  was  it,  tct^i  just  principles  conoerningr  the  way  of  life 
and  happiness,  and  tne  nature  and  extent  of  the  Gospel, 
should  be  infused  into  the  breasts  of  these  sons  of  Sion,  that 
they  might  be  able  to  work  out  their  own  salvation,  and  pro- 
mote that  of  others ;  since  they  were  to  be  the  soli  of  the 
mrlh^  and  the  light  of  the  toorld;  the  first  preachers  of  nght- 
eousness  to  the  nations,  and  the  instruments  of  calling  man- 
kind to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

'*  Matthew,  therefore,  has  chosen,  out  of  the  materials  be- 
fore him,  such  parts  of  our  blessed  Saviour^s  history  and 
discourses  as  were  best  suited  to  the  purpose  of  awakening 
them  to  a  sense  of  their  sins,  of  abating  their  self-conceit 
and  overweening  hopes,  of  rectifying  their  errors,  correcting 
their  prejudices,  and  exalting  and  purifying  their  minds. 
After  a  snort  account,  more  particularly  requisite  in  the  first 
writer  of  a  Gospel,  of  the  genealogy  and  miraculous  birA 
of  Christ,  and  a  few  circumstances  relating  to  his  infancy, 
he  proceeds  to  describe  his  forerunner  John  the  Baptist,  who 
preached  the  necessttj  of  repentance  to  the  race  of^Abraham 
and  children  of  the  circumcision ;  and  by  his  testimony  pre- 
pares us  to  expect  one  mightier  than  he:  mightier  as  a 
prophet  in  deed  and  in  wo^,  and  above  the  sphere  of  a 
prophet,  mighty  to  sanctify  by  his  spirit,  to  pardon,  reward, 
ancT  punish l)y  his  sovereignf^.  Then  the  spiritual  nature 
of  his  kingdom,  the  pure  and  perfect  laws  by  which  it  is 
administered,  and  the  necessity  of  vital  and  universal  obedi- 
ence to  them,  are  set  before  us  in  various  discourses,  be- 
ginning with  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  to  which  Saint  Mat- 
3iew  hastens,  as  with  a  rapid  pace,  to  lead  his  readers.  And 
that  the  holy  light  shining  on  the  mind  by  the  word  and  life 
of  Christ,  and  quickening  the  heart  by  his  spirit,  might  be 
seconded  in  his  operations  by  the  powers  of  hope  and  fear: 
the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  this  Gospel,  which  finishes  the 
legislation  of  Christ,  exhibits  him  enforcing  his  precepts, 
and  adding  a  sanction  to  his  laws,  by  that  noble  and  awful 
description  of  his  future  appearance  in  glory,  and  the  gather- 
ing of^  all  nations  before  him  to  judgment.  Saint  Matthew, 
then,  passing  to  the  history  of  the  Passion,  shows  them  that 
the  ruw  covenant^  foretold  by  the  prophets,  was  a  covenant  of 
spiritual  not  temporal  blessings,  established  in  the  sufferings 
and  death  of  Christ,  whose  hlSod  woe  shed  for  manyy  for  the 
REMISSION  of  sins  (Matt.  xxvi.  28.) ;  which  it  was  not  pos- 
sible that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  should  take  away.  To 
purge  the  conscience  from  the  pollution  of  dead  and  sinful 
works  required  the  blood  of  Him,  who  through  the  eternal 
S^irii  offered  himself  without  spot  to  God,  With  the  instruc- 
tions of  Christ  are  intermixed  many  hints,  that  the  kingdom  of 
God  would  not  be  confined  to  the  Jews,  but,  while  numbers 
of  them  were  excluded  through  unbelief,  would  be  increased 
by  subjects  of  other  nations.  And  thus  the  devout  Israelite 
was  taught,  in  submission  to  the  will  and  ordinance  of  Hea- 
ven, to  embrace  ^e  believing  Samaritan  as  a  brother,  and  to 
welcome  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  church, 
which  was  soon  after  to  commence  with  the  calling  of  Cor- 
nelius. And  as  they  suffered  persecution  from  Uieir  own 
nation,  and  were  to  expect  it  elsewhere  in  following  Christ, 
all  that  can  fortify  the  mind  with  neglect  of  earthly  good, 
and  contempt  of  worldly  danger,  when  they  come  in  compe- 
tition with  our  duty,  is  strongly  inculcated."^ 

VIII.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew,  which  comprises  twenty- 
eight  chapters  and  1071  verses,  consists  of  four  parts,  viz. 
Past  I.  treats  on  the  Infancy  of  Jetus  Christ, 

8«cT.  1.  The  genealogy  of  Christ.  (L  1 — 17.) 

Sect.  2.  The  birth  of  Christ,  (i.  18—25.) 

SscT.  3.  The  adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  slaughter  of  the 
infants  at  Bethlehem  and  in  its  vicinity,  (ii.) 
Part  II.  records  the  Discourses  and  Actions  of  John  the  Bap^ 

tist^  preparatory  to  our  Sauiour'^s  commencing  his  Public 

Ministry.  (iiL  iv.  1 — 11.) 

Sbct.  1.  The  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  baptism 
of  Jeeus  Christ  by  him.  (iii.) 

8xcT.  3.  The  tempUtion  of  Christ  in  the  wilderness,  (iv. 

1-1 1.) 

Part  III.  rdaUs  the  Discourses  and  Actions  of  Christ  in  Ga- 
lilee^ by  which  he  demonstrated  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  (iv. 

13 ^xx.  16.) 

Sect.  i.  Christ  goes  into  Galilee,  calls  Peter,  Andrew,  James, 
and  John,  and  performs  various  miraculous  cures,   (iv. 
12—250 
Sect.  3.  The  sermon  on  the  mount  (v.  vL  vii.)  showing, 

A  Dr.  Townson's  Works,  vol.  I.  pp.  5—7. 


f  I.  Wbo  only  are  truly  happy  (v.  1—12.]^  and  the  daty  ofCbriaUans  lo  be 

exemplary.  (13—16.) 

*  II.  The  design  of  Cbrist'a  coming,  viz.  to  ratify  the  divine  law  (17— 20.), 
which  had  been  much  impaired  by  the  tradJiions  of  the  Phariaeea.— i. 
IN  RBSPBCT  OP  ITS  EXTENT  :—tbi8  Is  OKeiopIified  lo  what  concema,  i. 
Murder  (2l~2B.)',  2.  AduUery  G7-30.y:  3.  D/r orce  (31, 32.) ;  4.  Oaths 
(33^37.);  6.  RetaUation  (38—42.);  6.  7%e  love  of  our  neighbour  (43— 
46.>— II.  IN  DBSFBCT  OF  MOTivB ;  where  the  end  ia  applauae,  the  virtue 
la  destroyed.  This  ia  exemplified,  1.  In  tUms-giving  (vi.  1—4.):  2.  In 
prayer  (6-15.);  3.  In  fasting.  (1&-18.) 

f  ui.  Heavenly-mindedneas  enforced  by  varions  eonaideratlona  (vi.  19 
-^.) 

f  iv.  Cautiona  against  censorionsness  in  judging  of  others  (vii.  1—5.) ;  ad- 
monition to  discretion  in  disnensing  religious  benefits  (6.);  to  assiduity 
in  pursaing  spiritual  good  (7—11.);  to  humanity  and  equity  in  our  be- 
'haviour  to  aJl  (12.);  and  to  withstand  all  ainful  affectiona  (13,  14.); 
warnings  against  false  teachers,  who  are  commonly  Icnown  by  tlieir 
actions  (15—20.);  the  wisdom  of  adding  practice  to  linowledge,  and  the 
insignificancy  of  the  latter  without  the  former.  (21—29.) 

Sect.  3.  A  narrative  of  several  miracles,  performed  by  Christ, 
and  of  the  call  of  Matthew,  (viii.  ix.) 

SxcT.  4.  Christ's  charge  to  his  twelve  apostles,  whom  he  sent 
forth  to  preach  to  the  Jews.  (x.  xi.  l.j 

SxcT.  6.  relates  the  manner  in  which  tne  dLscourses  and  ac- 
tions of  Jesus  Christ  were  received  by  various  descriptions 
of  men,  and  the  effect  produced  by  his  discourses  and  mira- 
cles, (xi.  a.— xvi.  1—12.) 

SxcT.  6.  contains  the  discourses  and  actions  of  Christ,  imme- 
diately concerning  his  disciples,  (xvi.  13. — ^xx.  1 — 16.) 
Part  IV.  contains  the  Transactions  relative  to  the  Passion  and 

Mesurrection  of  Christ,  (xx.  17. — ^xxviii.) 

SxcT.  1.  The  discourses  and  miracle  of  Christ  in  his  way  to 
Jerusalem,  (xx.  17 — 34.) 

8xcT.  3.  The  transactions  at  Jerusalem  until  bis  passion. 

I  L  On  Palm  Sunday  (as  we  now  call  it),  or  the /!r«f  day  of  Passion 
week,  Christ  makes  his  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,  where  be 
expels  the  money-changers,  and  other  traders  out  of  the  temple,  (xxi 
1—17.) 

S  Ii.  On  Monday,  or  the  second  day  of  Passion- week.— The  barren  fig 
tree  withered,  (xxl.  18—22.) 

f  iii.  On  Tuesday,  or  the  third  day  of  Passion-week, 
(a)  In  the  TempU.^The  chief  priests  and  elders  confuted,  1.  By  a 

Question  concerning  John's  l>aptism.  (xxi.  23— 27.)— 2.  By  the  para- 
lea  of  the  two  sons  (28—32.),  and  of  the  labourers  of  the  vineyard 
(33—44.);  for  which  they  seek  to  lay  hands  on  him.  (46,  46.)  The 
parable  of  the  marriage-feast  (xxii.  1—14.)  Christ  confutes  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadduceea  by  showing,  I.  The  lawfulness  of  paying 
tribute,  (xxii.  15— 22.)— 2.  Proving  the  resurrection.  (23— 33.)— 3. 
The  great  commandment  (34—40.),  and  silences  the  Pharisees  (41— 
46.),  againrt  whom  he  denounces  eight  woes  for  their  hypocrisy 
(xxiii.  1— 36.) :  his  lamentation  over  Jerusalem.  (37—39.) 
(6)  Oui  of  the  TSemj9/e.— Christ's  prophetic  discourse  conceniing  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  tlie  end  of  the  world  (xxiv.);  the  pa> 
rablea  of  the  ten  virgins  and  of  the  talents,  and  the  last  judgment. 

(XXV.) 

f  Iv.  On  Wednesday,  or  the/our/A  day  of  Passion-week,  Christ  fore- 
warns his  disciples  of  his  approaching  crucifixion :  the  chief  priests 
consult  to  apprehend  him.  (3--6.)  A  woman  anoints  Christ  at  Bethany, 
(xxvi.  6—13,) 
f  V.  On  Thursday,  or  the  fifth  day  of  Passion-week.- Judas  covenants 

to  betray  him  (14—16.) ;  the  passover  prepared.  (17—19.) 
§  vi.  On  the  Passover  day,  that  iB,from  ITuirsday  evening  to  Friday 
evening  of  Passion-iteck. 

(a)  In  the  evening  Christ  eats  the  passover  (xxvi.  20— 25.X  and  Insti- 
tutes the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  (26—29.) 
(6)  Towards  night  Jesus,  1.  Foretells  the  cowardice  of  the  apostles, 
(xxvi.  33^-35.]h-2.  Is  in  an  agony.  (36— 46.)— 3.  Is  apprehended,  re- 
proves  Peter  and  the  multitude,  and  is  forsaken  by  all.  (47—56.) 

(c)  During  the  night,  I.  Christ  is  led  to  Caiaphas,  falsely  accused,  con- 
demned, and  derided.  (57— 68.)— 2.  Peter's  denial  of  Christ  and  re- 
pentance. (69—75.) 

(d)  On  Friday  morning,  I.  Jesos  being  delivered  to  Pilate,  Judas 
commits  suicide,  (xxvii.  1—10.)— 2.  Transactions  before  Pilate.  (U 
— 26.)-3.  Christ  is  mocked  and  led  forth.  (27—32.) 

(e)  Transactions  of  the  third  hour.— The  vinegar  and  gall ;  the  cruci- 
fixion ;  Christ's  garments  divided ;  tlie  inscription  on  the  cross ;  the 
two  robbers ;  blasphemies  of  the  Jews,  (xxvii.  33—44.) 

(f)  From  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  hour.— The  darknesw  over  the  land ; 
Christ's  last  agony  and  deaili ;  its  concomitant  events,  (xxvii.  45—66.) 

(g)  Between  the  ninth  hour  and  sunset,  (Jhrist  is  interred  by  Joseph 
of  Arimathea.  (xxvii.  67-61.) 

Sbct.  3.  The  transactions  on  the  Sabbath  of  the  Passover' 
•week  (that  iSf  from  sunset  on  Friday  to  sunset  on  Satvr- 
day  in  Passion-week,)— -The  sepulchre  of  Christ  secured 
(xxvii.  62 — 66.) 

Sbct.  4.  Transactions  afler  Christ's  resurrection,  chiefly  on 
Easter-day, 

i  I  Christ's  resurrection  testified,  first,  to  the  women  by  an  angel  (xxviii. 

1—8.),  and  aRerwards  by  Christ  himself  (9,  10  ) 
%  Ii.  The  resurrection  denied  by  his  adversaries  (xxvii.  11—15.),  but 

proved  to  the  apostles.  (16—20.) 

IX.  Except  John,  the  evangelist  Matthew  enjoyed  the  best 
opportunity  for  writing  a  regular  and  connected  narrative  of 
the  life  of  Christ,  a(H^rding  to  the  order  of  time  and  the  exact 
series  of  his  transactions.  His  style  is  every  where  plain 
and  perspicuous,  and  he  is  eminently  distinguished  for  the 
clearness  and  particularity  with  which  he  has  related  many 
of  our  Saviour^s  discouises  and  moral  instructions.    **•  Of 
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these,  hie  eennoD  on  the  moant,  his  charse  to  the  apoetlee, 
his  illustrations  of  the  nature  of  his  kingdom,  and  his  pro- 
phecy on  Mount  OliTet,  are  examples,  lie  has  also  won- 
derfully uniied  simplicity  und  energy  in  relatingr  the  replies 
of  his  master  to  the  cavils  of  his  adyersaries.'^^  He  is  the 
only  evangelist  who  has  given  us  an  account  of  our  Lord's 
description  of  the  process  of  the  general  indgment;  and  his 
Delation  of  that  momentous  event  is  awfully  impressive. 


SECTION  ra. 

ON  TBI  GOSPIL  BT  SAUIT  M ABX. 

I.  7Yffe.F— JL  Author* — ^III.  GenuinenetM  and  attthenHeity  of 
thi»  OotpeL — ^IV.  Probable  date* — ^V.  Occaeion  and  ecope. 
— >VL  In  what  languc^e  written, — ^VII.  SynopHo  ofito  eon- 
tenti. — ^Vni.  Exandnation  of  the  queotion^  whether  Jtfark 
trantcribed  or  abridged  the  Goapel  of  Matthew* — ^IX.  Ob' 
oervatione  on  hit  otyle, 

I.  Thb  Title  of  the  Gospel  by  Saint  Mark  is,  in  the  Vati- 
can manuscript,  wa.rs.  M^^r,  according  to  Mark,  In  the  Alex- 
andrian MS.,  the  Codex  Bezae,  the  Codex  Regius,  62  (for- 
merly S862,  Stephani  n\  and  some  other  editions,  it  is  To 
iMr«  M«^y  Ei/a^^fMBv,  the  Crosptl  according  to  Mark ;  and  in 
some  manuscnpts  and  editions.  To  M,tvrA  ku^v  ctn^w  ^vayyt- 
juor,  the  Hohf  Goeptl  according  to  Mark^  or  (as  in  the  author- 
ised English  version),  the  Gospel  according  to  Saint  Mark,* 
in  the  Syriac  version,  in  Bishop  Walton's  Polvglott,  it  is 
entitled  **  The  Gospel  of  the  Evangelist  Mark  ;*^  in  the  Ara- 
bic version,  **The  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  the  ApoeUe,  which  he 
wrote  in  the  Roman  [tongue]  bj  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit 
of  Holiness ;"  and  in  the  Persian  version,  "  The  beginning 
of  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  which  was  written  at  Rome,  in  the 
Latin  tongue.** 

n.  This  evangelist  was  not  an  apostle,  or  companion  of 
Jesus  Christ  during  his  ministry,  though  Epiphanius  and 
several  other  fathers  affirm  that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy  dis- 
ciples. All  that  we  learn  from  the  New  Testament  concern- 
ing him  is,  that  he  was  **  sister's  son  to  Barnabas"  (Col.  iv. 
10.),  and  the  son  of  Mary,  a  pious  woman  of  Jerusalem^  at 
whose  house  the  apostles  and  first  Christians  of\en  as- 
sembled. (Acts  xii.  13.)  His  Hebrew  name  was  John,  and 
Michaelis  thinks,  that  he  adopted  the  surname  of  Mark  when 
he  left  Judaea  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  foreign  countries, — a 
practice  not  unusual  among  the  Jews  of  that  age,  who  fre- 
ouently  assumed  a  name  more  familiar  to  the  nations  which 
Uiey  visited  than  by  that  which  they  had  been  distinfuished 
in  their  own  country.  From  Peter's  stvliog  him  au  eon 
(1  Pet  V.  13.),  this  evangelist  is  supposed  to  have  been  con- 
verted bj  Saint  Peter ;  and  on  his  deliverance  (a.  d.  44,  re- 
corded m  Acts  xii.  13. V  Mark  went  from  Jerusalem  with 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  ana  soon  after  accompanied  them  to 
other  countries  as  their  minister  (Acts  xiii.  5.; ;  but  declining 
to  attend  them  through  their  whole  progr^s,  he  returned  to 
Jerusalem,  and  kept  up  an  intercourse  with  Peter  and  the 
other  apostles.  Ailerwards,  however,  when  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas settled  at  Antioch  on  tiie  termination  of  their  journey, 
we  find  Mark  with  them,  and  diBposed  to  accompany  them 
in  their  future  journeys.  At  this  time  he  went  with  Barna- 
bas to  Cyprus  (Acts  xv.  37 — 39.)  ;  and  subsequently  accom- 
panied Timothy  to  Rome,  at  the  express  desire  of  Saint  Paul 
C3  Tim.  iv.  11.;,  during^  his  confinement  in  that  city,  whence 
Mark  sent  his  salutations  to  Philemon  (34.),  and  to  the 
ehoich  at  Coloase.  (Col.  iv.  10.)  From  Kome  he  probably 
went  into  Asia,  where  he  found  Saint  Peter,  with  whom  he 
returned  to  that  city,  in  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  written 
and  published  his  Gospel.  Such  are  the  outlines  of  this 
evangelist's  history,  as  furnished  to  us  by  the  New  Testa- 
ment. From  Eusebius,  Epiphanius,  and  Jerome,'  we  learn 
that  Mark,  after  he  had  wntten  his  Gospel,  went  to  Eg3rpt ; 
and,  havinff  planted  a  church  at  Alexandria,  Jerome  states 
that  he  died  and  was  buried  there  in  the  eighth  year  of  the 
reiffn  of  Nero.  Baronius,  Cave,  Wetstein,  smd  otner  writers, 
a£m  that  Saint  Mark  suffered  martyrdom;  but  this  fact 

1  Dr.  Campbell  on  the  OospelA,  ▼o1.  U.  p.  a).  Dr.  Harwood't  lotrod  to 
the  New  Teat.  toI.  1.  p.  176.  Bishop  Cleaver  has  an  excellent  Diaconrae 
on  the  Stjle  of  Saint  Mattbew'a  Goapel  in  hia  Sarmona  on  Select  Subjecla, 

^«  Orieabach,  Nov.  Teat  torn.  1.  on  Mark  i.  1. 
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\  paaaacea  of  theae  writerain  Dr.  Lardaer's  Worka,  8vo.  voLvl. 
i4lo.ToLUL  pp.  176^177. 


is  not  mention^  by  Enwbiiis  or  any  other  tMieBtvritor 
and  is  contradicted  by  Jerome,  whose  expressions  seem  in 
imply  that  he  died  a  natural  death. 

ill.  That  Mark  was  the  author  of  the  Gospel  which  beam 
his  name,  is  proved  by  the  unanimous  testimony  of  ancient 
Christians,  particularly  Papias,*  by  several  ancient  writers 
of  the  first  century  consulted  by  Eusebius,*  by  Jostin  Mar* 
tYr,0  Tatian,'  Ireneus,^  Clement  of  Alexandria,^  Tertnllian,** 
Ammonius,"  Origen,i>  and  by  all  Uie  lathers  of  the  third  and 
following  centuries.!*  Thou«i  not  cited  by  name,  this  Gospel 
appears  to  have  been  alluded  to  by  Clenjent  of  Rome  in  the 
first  dentury  ;>*  but  the  testimony  of  antiquity  is  not  equallT 
uniform  concerning  the  order  in  which  it  should  be  placeo. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  afilrms  that  the  Gospels  containing 
the  genealogies  were  first  written  :  according  to  this  aecona^ 
Mark  wrote  after  Luke;  l9Ut  Papias,  on  the  information  of 
John  the  Presbyter,  a  disciple  or  Jesus,  and  a  com^nion  of 
the  apostles,  expressly  states  that  it  was  the  second  m  order  i 
and  with  him  agree  Ireneus  and  other  writers. 

Satisfactory  as  is  the  testimonir,  to  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  generafiy,  some  critics 
have  thought  that  the  last  twelve  verses  of  the  sixteenth  chap- 
ter were  not  written  by  the  evangelist^*  The  foUowinff  is  « 
concise  statement  of  the  question.  Greffory,  bishop  of  ^fys8a, 
in  Cappadocia,  has  said  m  his  second  discourse  on  the  resur* 
rection,  that  this  Gospel  terminates  in  the  more  correct  tapiek 
with  the  words i^/0ovFT»  y^for  iheywere  afraid. -  and  Jerome 
has  observed,!'  that  few  of  the  Greek  MSS.  which  he  had 
seen,  contained  these  verses.  But  the  very  concise  afiixBia- 
tion  of  Jerome  is  greatly  restricted  by  what  he  had  hinraelf 
said  of  a  various  reading  in  ^e  fourteenth  verse,  viz.  that  it 
is  found  tfi  quibuadam  exemphribue^  et  maxime  Grwda  eodi^ 
dbue.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  in  the  former  passage, 
he  has  exag^erated^^which  is  no  unusual  occurrence  with 
this  writer.  With  regard  to  the  assertion  of  Gregory,  at  this 
distance  of  time  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  determine 
what  he  meant  by  the  moet  exact  manueeripte.  Perhaps  he 
intended  MSS.  more  correctly  written,  but  this  merit  alone 
would  add  nothing  to  their  authority  ;  nor  can  we  now  ascer- 
tain  the  recension  to  which  they  belonged.  We  must,  there- 
fore, examine  the  evidences  which  actually  exist  The  verses 
in  question  are  certainly  wanting  in  the  Vatican  jnanuscripts  ; 
and  in  >ios.  137.  and  138.  of  Griesbach^s  notation  they  ar5 
marked  with  an  asterisk ;  they  are  also  wanting  in  the  canons 
of  Eusebius :  but,  on  the  otner  hand,  their  authenticity  is 
attested  by  authorities  of  the  greatest  importance.  These 
verses  are  extant  in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus ;  the  moet  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  disputed  passage  (that  b,  the  seven 
first  verses)  is  in  the  Codex  Bexe,  d,  primA  numu^  but  the 
remainder  has  been  added  bjr  a  later  hand,  and  they  are  ex- 
tant in  the  Greek  commentaries  of  Theophylact  Tne  whole 
twelve  verses  are  likewise  found  in  the  Peschito  (or  Old 
Syriac)  and  Arabic  versions,  and  in  those  MSS.  of  the  Vul- 
gate Latin  Version,  which  are  not  mutilated  at  the  end 
of  the  second  Gospel ;  and  they  are  cited  by  Augustine^ 
Ambrose,  and  Leo  bishop  of  Rome  (sumamed  the  Great), 
who  followed  this  version.  But  what  is  of  most  importance 
is,  that  the  manner  in  which  so  ancient  a  writer  as  IreneuSy 
in  the  second  century,  refers  to  this  Gospel,  renders  it  highly 
probable  that  the  whole  passage  was  read  in  all  the  copies 
known  to  him.  His  words  are  these  :-^InJhu  auiem  lAan' 
gelii,  ait  Marcus:  Et  quidem  Dominus  Jeaus^  postquam  locuiug 
est  eis^  receptua  est  in  cadoy  et  sedet  ad  dexteram  Iki," 

The  verse  here  quoted  is  the  nineteenth,  and  the  chapter 
contains  only  twen^  verses.  Hippolytus,  who  wrote  in  the 
early  part  of  the  third  century,  also  bears  testimony  in  favour 
of  the  disputed  fragment,  in  ihe  beginning  of  this  book  n^ 
Xtt^fut^nw.  It  is  further  worth]r  of  notice,  that  therein  not  a 
single  manuscript  containing  this  verse,  which  has  not  also 

«  A.  D.  116.  Lardner,  8vo.  toL  it  pp.  109. 112. ;  4to.  vol.  I  pp.  338;  339. 

«  Eccl.  Hist  lib.  iii.  c.  33. 

•  •  ▲.  D.  140.    Lardner,  Sro.  toL  ii.  p.  120. ;  4to.  vol.  1. 1>.  3<4. 

^  ▲.  D.  172.    ibid.  8vo.  voL  IL  p.  138. ;  4to.  toI.  L  p.  SM- 

•  ▲.  D.  17a    Ibid.  8vo.  Tol.  11.  pp.  158,  159. ;  4ta  vol  i.  pp.  386^  366. 

■  A.  D.  194.    Ibid.  8vo.  ToL  11.  pp.  211,  212. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  396. 

t«  ▲.  D.  20a    Ibid.  8vo.  tdL  ii.  pp.  267,  266. ;  4lo.  vol  1.  p.  420. 

&t  A.  D.  220.    Ibid.  8vo.  vol  ii.  pp.  414,  et  oeq. :  4to.  voL  i.  pp.  603;  et  $eq. 

1*  ▲.  D.  23a    Tbid.  8vo.  voC  U.  m».  466,  467. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  332. 

M  See  ibe  laier  teatimooiea  InXardoer,  8vo.  vol  vi.  pp.  87>-90. :  4to.  voL 
ill.  pp.  179, 18a 

t«  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  II.  p  31. ;  4to.  vol.  1.  p.  294. 

i*  Michaetta  (Introd.  chap.  111.  aecL  3.  vol.  1.  pp.  87—97.)  baa  brought  fbr 
vrard  aome  aUrong  obJecUona  to  the  canooiciu  authoritv  of  the  Goapel  of 
Mark.  Aa  hia  obJecUona  apply  equally  to  the  Goapel  of  Loke,  the  reader 
la  referred  to  pp.  aB,  309.  nifra ;  where  thoae  objectkma  are  conaldered^ 
and  (It  ia  hopcNd)  aatiafactorify  refitted. 
1    >*au»atadHedlb.aiUBit.3.         >«  Adv.  Hrc.  Mb.  iiL  c  la  (aL  U.> 
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the  whole  passage  from  the  eighth  to  the  end :  nor  is  there 
a  eiDgle  manuscnpt,  in  which  this  yerse  is  wantioff,  that 
does  not  also  want  the  whole.  No  authority  of  eouai  anti- 
quity has  yet  been  produced  on  the  other  side.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  Markka  account 
of  our  Lord's  appearances,  after  his  resurrection,  with  those 
of  the  other  eyangelists,  has  emboldened  some  transcribers 
to  omit  them.  The  plausibility  of  this  conjecture  renders  it 
highly  probable :  to  which  we  may  subjoin,  that  the  abrupt^ 
ness  of  the  conclusion  of  this  history,  without  the  words  in 

Suestion,  and  the  want  of  any  thing  like  a  reason  for  adding 
liem  if  they  had  not  been  Uiere  originally,  afford  a  strong 
collateral  proof  of  their  authenticity,  'franscribers.  Dr. 
Campbell  well  remarks,  presume  to  add  and  alter  in  order  to 
vemovt  oontradictions,  but  not  in  order  to  make  them.  The 
conclusion,  therefore,  is,  that  the  disputed  fragment  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  and  consequently  is 
genuine.! 

lY.  Although  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  Mark's 
Gospel  are  thus  satisfactorily  ascertained,  considerable  un- 
certainty prevails  as  to  the  time  when  it  was  composed.  It 
is  allowea  by  ail  the  ancient  authors  tliat  Mark  wrote  it  at 
Rome;  and  many  of  them  assert  that  he  was  no  more  than 
an  amanuensis  or  interpreter  to  Peter,  who  dictated  this  Cros- 
pel  to  him,  though  others  affirm  that  he  wrote  it  after  Peter's 
death.  Hence  a  variety  of  dates  has  been  assigned  between 
the  years  56  and  65 ;  so  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  determine 
the  precise  year  when  it  was  written.  But  as  it  is  evident 
from  the  evangelist's  own  narrative  (Mark  xvi.  20.),  that  he 
did  not  write  until  after  the  apostles  had  dispersed  themselves 
among  the  Gentiles,  and  had  preached  the  Gospel  eveir 
where,  the  Lord  working  unih  ihem  and  confirming  the  woras 
with  signs  foUowing ;  and  as  it  does  not  appear  Uiat  all  the 
apostles  Quitted  Judaea  earlier  than. the  year  50^  (though 
several  ot  them  laboured  among  the  Gentiles  with  great 
success),  perhaps  we  shall  approximate  nearest  to  the  real 
date,  if  we  place  it  between  the  years  60  and  63. 

V.  Saint  Peter  having  publicly  preached  the  Christian 
religion  at  Rome,  many  wno  were  present  entreated  Mark, 
as  he  had  for  a  long  time  been  that  jostle's  companion,  and 
had  a  clear  understanding  of  what  Peter  had  delivered,  that 
he  would  commit  the  particulars  to  writing.  Accordingly, 
when  Mark  had  finish^  his  Gospel,  he  delivered  it  to  the 
persons  who  made  this  request.  Such  is  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  ancient  writers,^  which  is  further  confirmed  by 
internal  evidence,  derived  from  the  Gospel  itself.  Thus,  the 
great  humility  of  Peter  is  conspicuous  in  every  part  of  it, 
where  any  thins  is  related  or  might  be  related  of  nim ;  his 
weaknesses  and  fall  being  fully  exposed  to  view,  while  the 
things  which  redound  to  his  honour  are  either  slightly 
touched  or  wholly  concealed.  And  with  regard  to  Christ, 
scarcely  an  action  that  was  done,  or  word  spoken  by  him,  is 
mentioned,  at  which  this  apostle  was  not  present,  and  with 
such  minuteness  of  circumstance  as  sho;ws  that  the  person 
who  dictated  the  Gospel  had  been  an  eye-witness  of  the 
transactions  recorded  in  it.^ 

From  the  Hebraisms  discoverable  in  the  style  of  this  Gos- 
pel, we  should  readily  conclude  that  ite  author  was  by  birth 
and  education  a  Jew :  but  the  numerous  Latinisms^  it  con- 
tains, not  only  show  that  it  was  composed  by  a  person  who 
had  lived  among  the  Latins,  but  also  that  it  was  written  be- 
yond the  confines  of  Judaea.  That  this  Gospel  was  designed 
principally  for  Gentile  believers  (though  we  know  that  Uiere 
were  some  Jewish  converts  in  the  church  of  Rome)  is  further 
evident  from  the  explanations  introduced  by  the  evangelist, 
which  would  have  been  unnecessary*  if  he  had  written  for 
Hebrew  Christians  exclusively.  Thus,  the  first  time  the 
Jordan  is  mentioned,  the  appellation  *'  river*^  is  added  to  the 
name.  (Mark  i.  5.)  Again,  as  the  Romans  could  not  under- 
stand the  Jewish  phrase  of  ''  defiled  or  common  handaJ*  the 
evangelist  adds  the  parenthetical  explanation  of  ^^that  if, 
unwashen,^  (vii.  2.)  When  he  uses  the  word  corhan^  he 
sobjoins  the  interpretation,  ^^  thai  is,  a  gift^^  (vii.  11.);  and 
instead  of  the  word  mammon,  he  uses  the  common  term 

»  Grietbftch,  Oomm.  Crit  in  Text.  Nov.  Test.  Particnia  n.  p.  199.  Dr. 
Gamphellt  on  the  GogpeU,  note  on  Mark  xvi.  (vol.  11.  p.  406.  3d  edit)  Cel- 
lirier,  Introd.  aa  N.  T.  pp.  914—352.  Hug^s  Introduction,  voL  U.  pp.  285 
—296. 


•  See  Dr.  Lardner*s  Supplement  to  his  Credibility,  chap.  7.,  Where  this 
■object  is  amply  discussed.    ""    "     **  ....         —  ..        , 

pp.  167—173. 


Works,  8vo.  voL  vili.  pp.  66—77. ;  4to.  voL  iii. 


•  Clemens  Alezandr.  apud  Easebii  Hist  Eccl.  lib.  vi.  e.  14.    Jerome  de 
Viris  niustribus,  cap.  viii.    Tertulliani  Opera,  p.  605.  edit  RijEaltii. 

«  See  several  instances  of  this  adducefl  in  Dr.  Townson's  Works,  vol  i. 
pp.  151—183. 

>  Several  of  th^seLatinisms  are  specified  in  VoL  I.  p.  29. 
Vol.  II.  2  Q 


Xftfiu^^  "  riches.*'  Aflain,  the  word  Gehenna,  which  in  our 
version  is  translated  Mil  ^ix.  43.),  ori^nally  signified  the 
valley  of  Hinnom,  where  infante  had  been  sacrificed  to  Mc 
loch,  and  where  a  continual  fire,  was  afterwards  mainteined 
to  consume  the  filth  of  Jerusalem.  As  this  word  could  not 
have  been  understood  by  a  foreigner,  the  evangelist  adds  the 
words,  *'  unquenchable  fire"  by  way  of  explanation.  These 
particularities  corroborate  the  historical  evidence  above  cited, 
that  Mark  designed  his  Gospel  for  the  use  of  Gentile  Chris- 
tians.^ 

Lastly,  the  manner  in  which  Saint  Mark  relates  the  life 
of  our  Saviour,  is  an  additional  evidence  that  he  wrote  for 
Gentile  Christians.  His  narrative  is  clear,  exact,  and  con- 
cise, and  his  exordium  is  singular;  for  while  the  other 
evangeliste  style  our  Saviour  the  "iSwi  of  man,'**  Saint  Mark 
announces  him  at  once  as  the  Son  of  God  (i.  1.%  an  august 
title,  the  more  likely  to  engage  the  attention  of  tne  Romans ; 
omitting  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  his  miraculous  conception, 
the  massacre  of  the  infante  at  Bethlehem,  and  other  particu- 
lars, which  could  not  be  essentially  important  in  the  eyes  of 
foreiepners. 

Vf.  That  this  evangelist  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Greek  is 
attested  by  the  uninterrupted  voice  of  antiquity ;  nor  was 
this  point  ever  disputed  until  the  cardinals  Baronius  and 
Bellarmine,  and,  after  them,  the  Jesuit  Inchofer,  anxious  to 
exalt  the  lamjruage  in  which  the  Latin  Vulgate  version  was 
executed,  affirmed  that  Mark  wrote  in  Latin.^  This  asser- 
tion, however,  not  only  contradicte  historical  evidence,  but 
fas  Michaelis  has  well  observed)  is  in  iteelf  almost  incredible : 
for,  as  the  Latin  church,  from  the  very  earliest  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity, was  in  a  very  flourishing  state,  and  as  the  Latin 
language  was  diffused  over  the  whole  Roman  empire,  the 
Latin  ori^nal  of  Markka  Gospel,  if  it  had  ever  existed,  could 
not  have  Deen  neglected  in  such  a  manner  as  that  no  copy 
of  it  should  descend  to  posterity.  The  only  semblance  of 
testimony,  that  has  been  produced  in  support  of  this  opinion, 
is  the  subscription  annexed  to  the  old  Syriac  version,  that 
Mark  wrote  in  the  Romish,  that  is,  in  the  Latin  language, 
and  that  in  the  Philoxenian  version,  which  explains  Romish 
by  Frankish,  But  subscriptions  of  this  kind  are  of  no  au- 
thority whatever :  for  the  authors  of  them  are  unknown,  and 
some  of  them  contein  the  most  glaring  errors.  Besides,  as 
the  Syriac  version  was  made  in  the  East,  and  teken  imme- 
diately from  the  Greek,  no  appeal  can  be  made  to  a  Syriac 
subscription  in  regard  to  the  language  in  which  Mark  wrote 
at  Rome.>  The  advocates  for  the  Latin  original' of  this 
Gospel  have  appealed  to  a  Latin  manuscript  pretended  to  be 
the  autograph  of  the  evangelist  himself,  and  said  to  be  pre- 
served in  tne  library  of  Saint  Mark  at  Venice.  But  this  is 
now  proved  to  be  a  mere  fable :  for  the  Venetian  manuscript 
formerly  made  part  of  the  Latin  manuscript  preserved  at 
Friuli,  most  of  which  was  printed  by  Blanchmi  m  his  Evan- 
ffeliarum  Quadruplex.  The  Venice  manuscript  contained  the 
nrst  forty  pages,  or  five  quaternions  of  Mark's  Gospel ;  the 
two  last  quaternions  or  sixteen  pages  are  preserved  at  Prague, 
where  they  wereprinted  by  M.  Dobrowsky,  under  the  title 
of  Fragmentum  Fragense  JSixmgeUi  S,  Marci  vulgo  autographi, 
1778. 4to.9  -o  -»  o  -TT, 

Vn.  The  Gospel  of  Mark  consiste  of  sixteen  chapters, 
which  may  be  jdivided  into  three  parte ;  viz. 
Part  I.  IVie  transactions  from  the  Baptiam  of  Christ  to  fas 

entering  on  the  more  publie  part  of  fas  Ministry,  (ch.  i.  1— 

13.) 
Past  II.  T%e  Discourses  and  Jletums  of  Jesus  Christ  to  fas 

going  up  to  Jerusalem  to  ihe  fourth  ana  last  Fassover,  (i.  14. 

— X.1 

Sect.  1.  The  transactions  between  the  firrt  and  second  paas- 
overs.  (L  14 — 46.  iL  1 — 22.) 

•  Dr.  Campbell's  Pref.  to  BlariL  voL  ii.  pp.  68,  83. 
«  Pritii,  Introd.  ad  Lect  Nov.  Test  p.  311. 

■  Michaelis,  voL  iii.  p.  225.  See  also  Jones  on  the  Oubod  of  the  New 
Test.  voL  iii.  p.  67-69. 

•  The  history  of  the  pretended  autograph  manuscript  of  St.  Mark  is 
brieflv  as  follows.  There  was,  at  Aqullela,  a  very  ancient  Latin  MS.  of  the 
fonr  Goepels;  two  quaternions  or  siJdeen  ps^es  of  which  the  emperor 
Charles  IV.  obtained  in  1531,  firom  Nicholas,  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  and  sent 
them  to  Prague.  The  remaining  five  quaternions  the  canons  of  the  church 
at  Aquileia,  during  the  troubles  which  befell  that  city,  carried  to  Friuli, 
together  with  other  valuable  ai  tides  belonging  to  their  church,  a.  d.  1420.  * 
and  from  the  inhabitants  of  Friuli  the  Venetian  Doge,  Tomaso  Macenico 
obtained  these  fi?e  quaternions,  which  wpre  subsequently  passed  for  the 
original  autograph  or  St.  Marie.  (Alber,  Herraeneut.  Nov.  Test.  torn.  i.  p. 
238.)  There  is  a  particular  account  of  the  Prague  Fragment  of  St.  Mark's 
Gospel,  by  Schoepflin,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Ilistnria  et  CoDfinenta- 
tiones  Academiae  Electoralis  Theodoro-Palatins,  8vo.  Manheim,  1773. ;  in 
which  a  fac-simlle  is  given.  The  account  is  abridged,  and  the  fec-siinil* 
copied  in  the  Gentleman's  Blagaztne  for  1778;  voL  ilvl.  pp.  321, 392. 
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SicT.  3.  The  tnnsactioiM  between  the  second  and  third  pees- 

overa.  (ii.  23 — 28.  iiL — vi.) 
Sect.  3.  The  transactions  of  the  third  passorer  to  Christ's 

going  up  to  Jerusalem  to  the  fourth  passover.  (viL — ^x.) 

Part  III.  Tlit  Pauion^  Dealk,  and  Besurredion  of  Christ. 
(xi. — ^xvi.) 
Sect.  1.  The  Jirtt  day  of  Passion-week  or  Palm  Sunday — 

Christ's  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,  (xi.  1—11.) 
Sect  2.  The   transactions  of  the  second  day,  or  Monday. 

(xi.  12—19.) 
Sect.  8.  The  transactions  of  the  third  day,  or  Tuesday — 
{ i.  In  the  morning,  (xi.  20—33.  xii.) 
I H.  In  the  evening,  (xiii.) 
Sect.  4.  The  transactions  of  the  fourth  day,  or  Wednesday. 

(xiv.  1—9.) 
Sect.  5.  The  transactions  of  the  jSfth  day,  or  Thursday. 

(xiv.  10—16.) 
Sect.  6.  The  transactions  of  the  Pcutover^day,  that  is,  from 

Thursday  evening  to  Friday  evening  of  the  Passion-week ; 

including  the   institution   of  the  Lord's  Supper,  Christ's 

agony  in  the  garden,  his  being  betrayed  by  Judas,  his  trial, 

crucifixion,  and  burial,  (xiv.  17 — 72.  xv.) 
Sect.  7.  The  transactions  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ 

(xvi.) 

VIII.  From  the  striking  coincidence  between  the  Gospel 
of  Mark  and  that  of  Matthew,  several  learned  men  have 
imagined  that  Mark  compiled  his  Gospel  from  him.  Augu8> 
tine  was  the  first  who  asserted  that  Mark  was  a  servile  copy- 
ist  (pedissequiu)  and  epitomizer  of  Matthew,  and  his  opinion 
has  been  adopted  by  Simon,  Calmet,  Adler,i  Owen,  Harwood, 
ftnd  others. 

In  the  year  1783,  Koppe  published  a  dissertation,*  in  which 
he  has  proved  that  this  hypothesis  is  no  longer  tenable,  and 
Michaelis  has  acquiesced  m  the  result  of  his  inquiries.  The 
following  observations  are  chiefly  abridged  from  both  these 
writers. 

The  assertion,  that  Mark  abridged  the  Gospel  of  Matthew, 
contradicts  the  unanimous  voice  of  antiquity,  which  states 
that  Mark  wrote  his  Gospel  under  the  inspection  and  dicta- 
tion of  Peter ;  and,  although  there  is  a  coincidence  between 
these  two  evangelists,  yet  it  does  not  thence  necessarily  fol- 
ow  that  he  abridged  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  he  frequently  deviates  from  Matthew  in  the  order 
of  time,  or  in  the  arrangement  of  his  facts,*  and  likewise 
adds  many  things  of  which  Matthew  has  taken  no  notice 
whatever.^  Now,  as  Matthew  was  an  apostle,  and  eye- 
witness of  the  facts  which  he  related,  Mark  could  not  have 
desired  better  authority;  if,  therefore,  he  had  Matthew's 
Gospel  before  him  wnen  he  wrote  his  own,  he  would 
scarcely  have  adopted  a  different  arrangement,  or  have  in- 
serted tacts  which  he  could  not  have  found  in  his  original 
author. 

Again,  although  there  are  several  parts  of  Matthew's  Gos- 
pel, which  an  evangelist,  who  wrote  chiefly  for  the  use  *of  the 
Romans,  might  not  improperly  omit — such  as  the  genealogy 
— the  healing  of  the  centunon's  servant  at  Capernaum — 
—Christ's  argument  to  John's  disciples,  to  prove  that  he  was 
the  Messiah — ^the  sermon  on  the  mount — some  prophecies 
from  the  Old  Testament^-and  the  narrative  of  the  death  of 
Judas  Iscariot ; — ^yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  several 
relations  in  Matthew's  Gospel,  for  the  omission  of  which  it 
is  very  diflSoult  to  assign  a  reason,  and  which  therefore  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  nis  Gospel  was  not  used  by  Mark. — 
See  particularly  the  discourses  and  parables  related  in  Matt 
viii.  18-— 22.;  x.  16— 22.;  xi.  20— 30.;  xii.  33 — 45.;  xiii. 
1 — 39. ;  xviii.  10 — 35. ;  xix.  10—12. ;  xx.  16. ;  and  xxii. 
1—14.* 

Lastly,  Mark's  imperfect  description  of  Christ's  transac- 
tions with  the  apostles,  after  his  resurrection,  affords  the 

>  Prof.  Adler's  hypothesisis,  that  Mark  first  epitomized  (lie  Oospel  of 
Matthew  into  Oreeic,  omitting  those  topics  which  the  heathens  (for  whom 
he  wrote)  would  not  understand ;  such  as  the  Genealogy,  the  Discourse 
delivered  on  the  Mount,  the  23d  chapter,  which  was  addressed  to  the  Phari- 
sees, some  references  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  few  parables.  After 
which  he  imagines  (for  the  hypothesis  is  utterly  destitute  of  prooO  that  the 
whole  was  translated  hito  Greek,  for  the  use  of  the  Greek  or  Hellenistic 
Jews. 

.  •  The  title  of  this  tract  is  Marcus  nan  Epitomator  Matthai.  It  was 
reprinted  by  PoU  and  Ruperti  in  the  first  volume  of  their  Sylloge  Com- 
mentationura  Theolo^icanim.    Helmstadt,  1800,  8vo. 

■  Koppe  has  given  thirteen  instancea  See  Pott's  Sylloge,  roL  I.  pp.  66 
— «7. 

*  Koppe  has  given  twenty  three  instances  of  these  additions.  Ibid.  pp. 
fi^— ^. 

>  Koppe  has  specified  several  other  omissions  in  the  Gospel  of  St  Bfark, 
which  we  have  not  room  to  enumerate.    Ibid.  pp.  49—63. 


Strongest  proof  that  he  was  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
contents  of  Matthew's  Gospel.  The  latter  evangelist  has 
given  us  a  very  circumstantial  description  of  Christ's  con- 
versation with  nis  apostles  on  a  mountain  in  Galilee,  yet  the 
former,  though  he  had  before  related  Christ's  promise  that 
he  would  ffooefore  them  into  Galilee,  has,  in  the  last  chap« 
ter  of  his  Gospel,  no  account  whatever  of  Christ's  appearance 
in  Galilee.  Now,  if  he  had  read  Matthew's  Gospel,  this 
important  event  could  not  have  been  unknown  to  him,  and 
conseouently  he  would  not  have  neglected  to  record  it. 

Miimaelis  further  observes,  that  ifMark  had  had  Matthew's 
Gospel  before  him,  he  would  have  avoided  every  appearance 
of  contradiction  to  the  accounts  given  by  an  apostle  and  an 
eye-witness.  His  account  of  the  call  of  Levi,  under  the 
very  same  circumstance  as  Matthew  mentions  his  own  call, 
is  at  least  a  variation  from  Matthew's  description ;  and  this 
very  variation  would  have  been  avoided,  if  Mark  had  had 
access  to  Matthew's  Gospel.  The  same  may  be  observed 
of  Mark  x.  46.,  where  only  one  blind  man  is  mentioned, 
whereas  Matthew,  in  the  parallel  passa^,  mentions  two.  In 
Mark's  account  of  Peter's  denial  of  Christ,  the  very  same 
woman,  who  addressed  Peter  the  first  time,  addressed  him 
likewise  tlie  second  time,  whereas,  according  to  Matthew, 
he  was  addressed  by  a  different  person ;  for  Mark  (xiv.  69.) 
uses  the  expression  n  ^tuitna,  the  maid,  which,  without  a 
violation  of  CTammar,  can  be  construed  only  of  the  same 
maid  who  had  been  mentioned  immediately  before,  whereas 
Matthew  (xxvi.  71.)  has  toju$,  another  maidfi  Now,  in 
whatever  manner  harmonists  may  reconcile  these  examples, 
there  will  always  remain  a  difference  between  the  two  ac- 
counts, which  would  have  been  avoided  if  Mark  had  copied 
from  Matthew.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  instances,  in 
which  there  is  no  mode  of  reconciliation  %  If  we  compare 
Mark  iv.  35.  and  i.  35.  with  Matt.  viii.  28—34.,  we  shall 
find  not  only  a  difference  in  the  arrangement  of  the  facts,  but 
such  a  determination  of  time  as  renders  a  reconciliation  im- 
practicable. For,  according  to  Matthew,  on  the  daj  after 
the  sermon  on  the  mount,  Christ  entered  into  a  ship,  and 
crossed  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  where  he  encountered  a 
violent  tempest:  but,  according  to  Mark,  this  event  took 
place  on  the  day  after  the  sermon  in  parables;  and,  on  the 
day  which  followed  that  on  which  the  sermon  on  the  mount 
was  delivered,  Christ  went,  not  to  the  sea-side,  but  to  a  de- 
sert place,  whence  he  passed  through  the  towns  and  villasea 
of  Galilee.  Another  instance,  in  which  we  shall  find  it 
eaually  impracticable  to  reconcile  the  two  evangelists,  is 
Mark  xi.  28.  compared  with  Matt.  xxi.  23.  In  both  placea 
the  Jewish  priests  propose  this  c^uestion  to  Christ,  a  ^tm 
f^ovvuL  rawtt  toms  ;  alludinjg  to  his  expulsion  of  the  buyers 
and  sellers  from  the  temp^.  But,  according  to  what  Saint 
Mark  had  previously  related  in  the  same  chapter,  this  ques- 
tion was  proposed  on  the  third  day  of  Christ's  entry  into 
Jerusalem ;  according  to  Matthew,  it  was  proposed  on  the 
second.  If  Mark  hM  copied  from  Matthew,  tois  difference 
in  their  accounts  would  hardly  have  taken  place.^ 

Since,  then,  it  is  evident  that  Saint  Mark  did  not  copy 
from  the  Gospel  of  Saiht  Matthew,  the  question  recurs,  how 
are  we  to  reconcile  the  striking  coincidences  between  them, 
which  confessedly  exist  both  in  style,  words,  and  things  1 
Koppe,  and  after  nim  Michaelis,  endeavoured  to  account  for 
the  examples  of  verbal  harmony  in  the  three  first  Gospels, 
by  the  supposition  that  in  those  examples  the  evangelists 

•  The  whole  dilBcultT,  In  reconciling  this  spparent  disorepaney  betire#>ii 
the  two  evangelists,  "  has  arisen  from  the  vain  expeciaiion  that  they  mutt 
always  agree  with  each  other  in  the  most  minute  and  trivial  particulars :  as 
if  the  credibility  of  our  religion  rested  on  such  agreement,  or  any  reasoD- 
able  scheme  of  inspiration  required  this  exart  correspondeney.  The 
solution,  which  Michaelis  ailervirards  offered  in  his  Anmerkungen,  aflbrda 
all  the  satisfaction  which  a  candid  man  can  desire.  After  staling  that  Mat- 
thew had  said  'another  maid,'  Mark  'the  maid,'  and  Luke  'another  mmn,* 
(irtpiiy,  he  observes,  the  whole  contradiction  vanishes  at  once,  if  we  oulj 
alf^'l  •«  .'<^*»n  'he  quiet  spectator  of  all  which  passed.  For  he  write* 
(x  y  said  unto  him.  Wast  thou  not  also  one  of  his  disciples  7* 

Vi  rs  that  there  were  several  who  ppake  on  this  occasion, 

and  ittf^  14^1  i>^<  •  II  is  said  by  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  may  very  eacily  b« 
truc^  TIk4'.<  iiH^hi  probably  be  more  than  the  throe  who  are  named  ;  but 
th<'  iiK^Ui.  v^  li<'  ii  <d  in  a  former  instance  recognised  Peter,  appears  to  have 
m^^'l'  III'  <^  ]•<  <t  impression  on  his  mind;  and  hence,  in  dictating  this 
G<<H|  i<  t  I . .  M  I  r  H .  he  might  have  said  the  maid."  Bishop  Middleton*8  Doc- 
trine ..f  I  hi   i;r. .  k  Article,  p.  286.  first  edition. 

T  Mi--  lift,  lis,  vol.  iii.  p.  2Sa).  Koppe  (u/  ntpra^  pp. 57— G9.) has  given  seve- 
ral adUiitiaaal  c:i:amnle8of  seeming  contradictions  between  the  two  evanae- 
liatev,  (iiraviiia  l^^iol  Mark  could  not  have  copied  f^om  Matthew.  On  ai« 
sul'^i^git  ab^iVi  itiscussed.  the  reader  will  find  much  important  infonitatioa 
in  iutii^j^  IN.  V  I. Mil  aiion  of  the  former  part  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel  froia 
Mr  Wrii^hrv  ^  large  of  Dislocationa,  pp.  47—86.,  printed  at  the  end  of  hifl 
thiiJ  -.J.^ii^  ^ii  the  Canon:  and  also  in  the  Latin  thesis  of  Bartus  van 
Willes,  entitled  Specimen  Hermeneuiicuro  de  its,  qute  sb  nno  Marco  sont 
narrata,  aut  copiosius  et  explicatius,  ab  eo,  quam  a  caUcria  E>'ai4ellada 
ezpodta.  Bvo.    Traiecti  ad  Shenuxn,  18U. 
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letaioed  th«  words  which  had  been  used  in  more  ancient  Gos- 
pels, Buch  aB  those  mentioned  by  Luke  in  this  preface.*  But 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  necessity  for  resorting  to 
8IKUI  an  hypothesis :  for,  in  the  nrst  place,  it  contradicts  the 
aecoants  given  from  tlie  early  Christian  writers  above  cited ; 
and,  secondly,  it  may  be  accounted  for  from  other  causes. 
Peter  was,  equally  with  Matthew,  an  eye-witness  of  our 
Lord's  miracles,  and  had  also  heard  his  discoarses,  and  on 
some  occasions  was  admitted  to  be  a  spectator  of  transactions 
to  which  all  the  other  disciples  were  not  admitted.  Both 
were  Hebrews,  though  they  wrote  in  Hellenistic  Greek. 
Peter  would  therefore  naturalljr  recite  in  his  preaching  the 
same  events  and  discoarses  which  Matthew  recorded  in  his 
Gospel ;  and  the  same  circumstance  might  be  mentioned  in 
the  same  manner  by  men,  who  sought  not  after  ^*  excellency 
of  speech,'^  but  whose  minds  retained  the  remembrance  of 
^ts  or  conversations  which  strongly  impressed  them,  even 
without  taJdng  into  consideration  me  idea  of  supernatural 
guidance.^ 

IX.  Simplicity  and  conciseness  are  the  characteristics  of 
Mark's  Gospel,  which,  considering  the  copiousness  and  ma- 
jesty of  its  subject-^Uie  variety  of  great  actions  it  relates, 
and  the  surprising  circumstances  that  attended  them,  together 
with  the  numerous  and  important  doctrines  and  precepts 
which  it  contains — ^is  the  snortest  and  clearest,  the  most 
marvellous,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  satisfactory  his- 
tory in  the  whole  world.' 


SECTION  IV. 

ON  THE  GOSPEL  BT  SAUTT  LUKE. 

L  T^tle. — ^n.  Author, — ^III.  General  proof t  of  the  genmneneM 
and  authenticity  ofthit  Gotpel, — 1.  Vindication  of  itt  genu- 
ineneu  from  the  objectiont  of  Michaelia  in  particular, — 
3.  Genuineneto  of  the  Jirtt  ivo  chaptert,  and  of  chapters 
viiL  27 — 39.,  and  xxii.  43, 44. — IV.  Date^  and  vhere  vritten. 
— V.  For  -whom  vritten, — VI.  Occasion  and  tcope  of  thit 
Gotpel, — VII.  Synoptio  of  itt  con/en/*.— VIIL  Obtervationt 
•fi  thit  GotpeU 

I.  The  TrrLE  of  this  Gospel  in  manuscripts  and  early 
editions  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Gospel  by  St.  Mark. 
In  the  Syriac  version  it  is  called  "The  Holy  Gospel,  the 
preaching  of  Luke  the  evangelist,  which  he  spoke  and  pub- 
lished (or  announced)  in  Greek,  in  Great  Alexandria  r'  in 
the  Araoic  version,  it  is  *'  The  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  the  phy- 
sician, one  of  the  seventy,  which  he  wrote  in  Greek,  the 
Holy  Spirit  inspiring  [him]  :"  and,  in  the  Persian  version, 
^*  Tlie  Gospel  of  Luke,  which  he  wrote  in  the  Egyptian  Greek 
tongue,  at  Alexandria." 

II.  Concerning  this  evangelist,  we  have  but  little  certain 
information :  from  what  is  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  as  well 
as  from  the  circumstances  related  by  the  early  Christian 
writers,  the  following  particulars  have  been  obtained. 

According  to  Eusebms,  Luke  was  a  native  of  Antioch,  by 
profession  a  physician,  and  for  the  most  part  a  comj^anion  of 
the  aposUe  Paul.  The  report,  first  announced  by  Nicephoras 
Callisti,  a  writer  of  the  fourteenth  century,  that  he  was  a 
painter,  is  now  justly  exploded,  as  being  destitute  of  founda- 
tion, and  countenanced  by  no  ancient  writers.  From  his 
attending  Paul  in  his  travels,  and  also  from  the  testimony  of 
some  of  the  early  fathers,  Basnage,  Fabricius,  Dr.  Lardner, 
and  Bishop  Gleig  have  been  led  to  conclude  that  this  evan- 
gelist was  a  Jew,  and  Origen,  Epiphanius,  and  others  have 
supposed  that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples ;  but  this 
appears  to  be  contradicted  by  Luke's  own  declaration  that  he 
was  not  an  eye-witness  of  our  Saviour's  actions.^     Michaelia 

>  Pou'a  Sjlloge  Comment  toI.  i.  pp.  6&-e9.  MIchMlis,  voL  iil.  pp.  214, 
213. 

•  Pritii,  Tntrod.  ftd  Lectionem  Nov.  Test  p.  179.  Blihop  Tomline'a  Ele- 
mealB  of  Chriat.  Theol.  toI.  \.  p.  319. 

■  BlackwaU'i  Sacred  ClaMics,  voL  I.  p.  299. 

«  Bi«hop  G\e\%,  however,  has  argued  at  great  lensth,  that  the  construc- 
tion of  Luke  i.  2.  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  himself  an  eye-witness 


«nd  personal  attendant  upon  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that,  as  he  is  the  only 
evanselitft  wlio  gives  an  account  of  the  appointment  or  the  seventy,  it  is 
most  probable  that  he  was  one  of  that  number.    He  adds,  that  the  account 


of  Christ's  commencement  of  his  ministrf  at  Naxareth  (iv.  16—32.),  which 
is  only  slighUy  referred  to  by  Hatthew.  and  is  related  by  none  other  of  the 
evangelists,  is  given  with  such  particularity  of  circumstances,  and  in  such 
a  manner,  as  evinces  that  they  actually  passed  In  the  presence  of  the 
writer :  and,  fhrther,  that,  as  he  mentions  Cleopas  by  name  in  his  very 
articular  and  Interesting  account  of  all  that  passed  between  Christ  and  the 
two  disciples  on  the  road  to  Emmaos,  we  can  hardly  suppose  him  to  be 


is  of  opinion  that  he  was  a  Gentile,  on  the  authority  of  Paul's 
expressions  in  Col.  iv.  10, 11. 14.  The  most  proaole  conjec- 
ture is  that  of  Bolton,  adopted  by  Kuinoel,  viz.  that  Luke 
was  descended  from  (rentile  parents,  and  that  in  his  youth 
he  had  embraced  Judaism,  from  which  he  was  converted  to 
C  hristianity .  The  Hebraic-Greek  style  of  writi ng  observable 
in  his  writings,  and  especially  the  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
Jewish  religion,  rites,  ceremonies,  and  usages,  every  where 
discernible  both  in  his  Gospel  and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
sufficiently  evince  that  their  author  was  a  Jew ;  wnile  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  displayed  in  the 
preface  to  his  Gospel,  which  is  composed  in  elegant  Greek, 
and  his  Greek  name  Acvaatc,  evidently  show  that  ne  was  de- 
scended from  Gentile  parents.  This  conjecture  is  further 
supported  by  a  passage  in  the  Acts,  and  by  another  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians.  In  the  former  (Acts  xxi.  27.)  it 
is  related  that  the  Asiatic  Jews  stirred  up  the  people,  because 
Paul  had  introduced  Gentiles  into  the  temple,  and  in  the 
following  verse  it  is  added  tliat  they  had  before  seen  with 
him  in  uie  city,  Trophimus  an  Ephesian,  whom  they  sup- 
posed that  Paul  had  brought  into  the  temple.  No  mention 
IS  here  made  of  Luke,  ttiough  he  was  with  the  apostle. 
Compare  Acts  xxi.  15.  17.,  where  Luke  speaks  of  himself 
among  the  companions  of  Paul.  Hence  we  infer  that  he 
was  reckoned  among  the  Jews,  one  of  whom  he  mi^ht  be 
accounted,  if  he  had  hecome  a  proselyte  from  Gentilism  to 
the  Jewish  religion.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  (iv. 
11.14.)  after  Paul  had  written  the  salutations  of  Aristarchus, 
Marcus,  and  of  Jesus,  sumamed  Justus,  he  adds^  *'  who  art 
of  the  eireumeision,  Thete  only^^^  he  continues,  "  are  my  feU 
unjo-uxjrkers  (meaning  those  of  the  circumcision)  unio  the 
kir^dom  of  God,^^  Tlien  in  the  fourteenth  verse,  he  adds, 
**  ZMke,  the  beloved  physician^  and  Demos,  salute  you?^  As  the 
apostle  in  this  passage  opposes  them  to  the  Christians  who 
had  been  converted  from  Judaism,  it  is  evident  that  Luke 
was  descended  from  Gentile  parents. 

Th^  first  time  that  this  evangelist  is  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament,  is  in  his  own  history  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
We  there  find  him  (Acts  xvi.  10,  11.)  with  Paul  at  Troas; 
thence  he  attended  him  to  Jerusalem :  continued  with  him  in 
his  troubles  in  Judaea;  and  sailed  in  the  same  ship  with  him, 
when  he  was  sent  a  prisoner  from  Caesarea  to  Rome,  where 
he  stayed  with  him  auring  his  two  years*  confinement  As 
none  of  the  ancient  fathers  have  mentioned  his  sufiering  mar« 
tyrdom,  it  is  probable  that  he  died  a  natural  death.^ 

III.  The  ^nuineness  and  authenticity  of  Luke's  Gospel, 
and  of  his  history  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  are  confirmed 
by  the  unanimous  testimonies  of  the  ancient  writers. — The 
Gospel  is  alluded  to  by  the  apostolical  fathers,  Barnabas,^ 
Clement  of  Rome,'  Hermas,^  and  Polycarp.'  In  the  follow- 
ing century  it  is  repeatedly  cited  by  Justin  Martyr,"  by  the 
martyrs  of'^Lyons,"  and  by  Irensus.»  Tertullian,>'  at  the 
commencement  of  the  third  century,  asserted  against  Marcion 
the  genuineness  and  integrity  of  the  copies  of  Luke's  Gospel, 
which  were  admitted  to  he  canonical  by  himself  and  Chris- 
tians in  general,  and  for  this  he  appealed  to  various  apostolical 
churches.  Origen,^^  a  few  years  after,  mentions  the  €rospels 
in  Ae  order  in  which  they  are  now  generally  received ;  the 
third  of  which  he  says,  "  is  that  according  to*  Luke,  the  Gos- 
pel commended  by  Paul,  published  for  the  sake  of  the  Gentile 
converts."  These  testimonies  are  confirmed  by  Eusebius, 
the  pseudo-Athanasius,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Gregory  Nyssen, 

Ignorant  of  the  name  of  the  other  disciple,  which  Dr.  Gleig  understands  to 
be  Luke  himself,  and  thinks  that  he  concealed  his  name  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  John  conceals  his  own  name  in  the  Gospel.  (Dlraertation  on  the 
Origin  of  the  first  three  Gospels,  In  Bp.  G.'s  edition  of  Staekhouse's  His- 
tory of  the  Bible,  vol.  iii.  pp.  89—93.,  and  also  in  his  Directions  for  the 
Study  of  Theology,  pp.  366—377.)  But  this  hvpothesis,  which  is  proposed 
and  supported  with  great  ability,  is  opposed  bv  the  facts  that  the  name  of 
the  evangelist  is  mot  Jewish ;  and  that  since  Jesus  Christ  employed  only 
native  Jews  as  his  apostles  and  missionaries  (for  in  this  light  we  may  con- 
aider  the  seventv  disciples),  it  Is  not  likelvthat  he  would  have  selected  one 
who  was  not  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  in  other  words,  a  Jew  by  descent 
from  both  his  parents,  and  duly  initiated  into  the  Jewish  church.  Besides, 
the  worxls  '»•  n/t**— among  u*  (i.  1.)  authorize  the  conjecture  that  he  had 
reaided  for  a  conalderable  time  in  Judea :  and,  as  he  professes  that  he 
derived  his  information  from  eye-wimesses  and  ministers  of  Jesus  Christy 
this  circumstance  will  account  for  the  graphic  minuteness  with  which  he 
has  recorded  particolsr  events. 

•  Lardner's  Supplement  to  Ms  Credibility,  ehap.  viU.  Works,  9vo.  voL 
viii.  pp.  105-107. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  187,  188. 

■  f^rdner,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  15. ;  4to.  vol.  I.  p.  285. 
1  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  31. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  294. 

«  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  56. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  307,  308. 

■  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  93. ;  4to.  vol.  1.  p.  328. 
>•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol  Ii.  p.  120. ;  4to.  voL  1.  p.  344. 
It  Ibid.  8vo.  VOL  ii.  p.  ISO. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  361. 

t«  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  159,  160. :  4to.  vol  i.  p.  366. 
1*  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  11.  p.  2BA ;  4to.  vol  i.  p.  420. 
i«  Ibid.  Svo.  VOL  ii.  p.  466.     4to.  voL  i.  p.  632. 
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Jerome,  Augustine,  Chiysostom,  and  a  host  of  later  writers; 
whose  evidence,  being  collected  by  the  accurate  and  laborious 
Dr.  Lardner,>  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeal  in  this  place. 

Notwithstanding  this  unbroken  chain  of  testimony  to  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  Luke's  Gospel,  its  canonical 
authority  f  together  with  that  of  the  Gospel  by  Mark)  has 
been  callea  in  Question  by  MichaelLs ;  while  vanous  attempts 
have  been  made  to  impugn  the  authenticity  of  particular 
passages  of  St.  Luke.  The  celebrity  of  Michaelis,  and  the 
plausibility  and  boldness  of  the  objections  of  other  assailants, 
will,  it  is  hoped,  justify  the  author  for  giving  to  their  objec- 
tions a  full  and  distinct  consideration. 
,  1.  The  objections  of  Michaelis  to  the  canonical  authority 
of  tiie  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke  are  as  follow  :^- 

Objection  1.  The  two  books  in  question  were  written  by 
assistants  of  the  apostles.  This  circumstance,  he  affirms, 
affords  no  proof  of  their  inspiration,  even  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  were  endowed  with  the 
extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (as  appears  to  have 
been  the  case  with  Timothy  and  the  deacons  mentioned  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles),'  of  which,  however,  there  is  no 
historical  proof:  because  a  disciple  might  possess  these  gifts, 
and  yet  his  writings  not  be  inspired.  And  if  we  ground  the 
argument  for  their  inspiration  on  the  character  of  an  apostle's 
assistant,  then  we  must  receive  as  canonical  the  genuine 
Epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome,  and  the  writings  of  other 
apostolical  fathers.* 

Akswxb.  **  It  will  be  admitted,  that  Mark  and  Luke  were 
humble,  pious  men ;  also,  that  they  were  intelligent,  weU-inform- 
ed  men,  and  must  have  known  that  the  committing  to  writing 
the  &cts  and  doctrines  comprehended  in  the  Gospel  was  not  left 
to  the  discretion  or  caprice  of  every  disciple,  but  became  the 
duty  of  those  only,  who  were  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  un- 
dertake the  work.  Now,  if  these  two  disciples  had  been  unin- 
spired, or  not  under  the  immediate  direction  of  apostles  who 
posMsaed  plenary  inspiration,  it  would  have  argued  great  pre- 
sumption in  them,  without  any  direction,  to  write  Gospels  for  the 
instruction  of  the  church.  The  veiy  &ct  of  their  writing  is, 
therefore,  a  strong  evidence,  that  they  believed  themselves  to  be 
inspired.  There  Lb  then  little  force  in  the  remariL  of  the  learned 
professor,  that  neither  St  MariL  nor  St.  Luke  have  declared,  in 
any  part  of  their  writings,  that  they  were  inspired :  for  such  a 
declaration  was  unnecessary ;  their  conduct  in  undertaking  to 
write  such  books,  is  the  best  evidence  that  they  believed  them- 
selves called  to  this  work."^ 

Objection  2.  It  has  been  said  that  the  apostles  themselves 
have  in  their  epistles  recommended  these  Gospels  as  canoni- 
cal. That  the  passages  depended  upon  for  proof  do  refer  to 
these  or  any  other  written  Gospels,  Michaelis  denies :  but 
even  if  they  did  so  recommend  these  Gospels,  the  evidence 
(he  affirms)  is  unsatisfactory ;  because  they  nui^ht  have  com- 
mended a  book  as  contaimng  genuine  histoncal  accounts, 
without  vouching  for  its  inspiration.  And  the  testimony  of 
the  fathers,  who  state  that  these  Gospels  were  respectively 
approved  by  Peter  and  Paul,  Michaelis  dismisses  virith  veiy 
htUe  ceremony :  and,  finally,  he  demurs  in  regard  to  the  evi- 
dence of  the  canonical  authority  of  these  boolu,  derived  from 
the  testimony  of  the  whole  pnmitive  church,  by  which  they 
were  undonmdly  received  into  the  canon ;  and  suggests  that 
the  apostles  migni  have  recommended  them,  and  the  primitive 
church  nught  have  accepted  them,  as  works  indispensable  to 
a  Christian,  on  account  of  the  importance  of  their  contents, 
and  that  by  insensible  degrees  they  acquired  the  character 
of  being  inspired.* 

AirswBR  1.  The  objection  drawn  from  the  writings  of  other 
spostolical  men  Lb  not  valid:  '*for  none  of  them  ever  under^ 
took  to  write  Gospxu,  for  the  use  of  the  church.  -All  attempts 
at  writing  ether  Gospels,  than  trb  four,  were  considered  by  the 
primitive  ehurch  as  impious;  because,  the  writers  were  unin- 
spired men.    But 

**  3.  The  universal  reception  of  these  books  by  the  whole  pri- 
mitive church,  as  canonical,  is,  we  think,  conclusive  evidence 
diat  they  were  not  mere  human  productions,  but  composed  by 
divine  inspiration.  That  they  were  thus  universally  received, 
is  manifest,  from  the  testimonies  which  have  already  been  sd- 

i  Works,  8vo.  voL  viii.  pp.  lOT— 112. ;  4ta  vol.  lil.  pp.  181-191. 

•2Tloi.i.  6.    Acta  vt.  3-6. 

■  Michs«lis»s  IntroducHon,  vol.  i.  pp.  87,  88. 

«  *'  The  CanoD  of  Uie  Old  and  New  Teatamenta  aacertahied  bj  Arcbtbald 
Alexaoder,  Profeaaor  of  Theologv  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,"  pp.  20:1208. 
(Princeton  and  New  York,  ISSST  12oio.) 

•  Michaelis  Introduction,  voL  1.  pp.  88-94.  Alexander  on  the  Canon, 
p.  Wl 


dnoed.    There  is  not  in  all  the  writings  of  antiquity,  a  hint,  that 
any  Christian  belonging  to  the  church  ever  suspected  that  these 
GhMipels  were  inferior  in  authority  to  the  others.    No  books  in 
the  canon  appear  to  have  been  received  with  more  universal 
consent,  and  to  have  been  less  disputed.    They  are  contained  in 
eveiy  catalogue  which  has  come  down  to  us.    They  are  dted  as 
Scripture  by  all  that  mention  them ;  and  are  expressly  declared 
by  the  fethons  to  be  canonical  and  inspired  books.    Now,  let  it 
be  remembered,  that  this  is  the  best  evidence  which  we  ean  have 
that  any  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  wen  written  by 
inq>iration.    Michaelis,  indeed,  places  the  whole  proof  of  inspi- 
ration on  the  promise  msde  bj  Christ  to  his  apostles ;  but  while 
it  is  admitted  that  this  is  a  weighty  consideration,  it  does  not 
appear  to  us  to  be  equal  in  force  to  the  testimony  of  the  uni- 
versal church,  including^the  apostles  themselves,  that  these  writ- 
ings were  penned  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Bpirit ;  for  it 
is  not  perfectly  clear,  that  the  promise  referred  to  was  eenfined 
to  the  twelve.    Certainly,  PauC  who  was  not  of  that  number, 
was  inspired  in  a  plenary  manner,  and  much  the  larger  part 
of  the  twelve  never  wrote  any  thing  for  the  canon.    There  is 
nothing  in  the  New  Testament  which  forbids  our  supposing, 
that  other  disciples  might  have  been  selected  to  write  for  Uie  use 
of  the  church.     We  do  not  wish  that  this  should  be  believed,  in 
regard  to  any  persons,  without  evidence,  but  we  think  that  the 
proof  exists,  and  arises  from  the  undenisble  feet,  that  the  wri- 
tings of  these  two  men  were,  from  the  beginning  received  as  in- 
spired.   And  this  belief  must  have  prevsiled  before  the  death  of 
the  apostles ;  for  all  the  testimonies  concur  in  stating,  that  the 
Gospel  of  MtA  was  seen  by  Peter,  and  that  of  Luke  by  Paul, 
and  approved  by  them  respectively.    Now,  fs  it  credible  that 
these  apostles,  snd  John  who  survived  them  many  yean,  wookl 
have  recommended  to  the  Christian  church  the  productioos  of 
uninspired   meni     No  doubt,  all  the  churches,  at  that  time, 
looked  up  to  the  apostles  for  guidsnce,  in  all  matten  that  related 
to  the  rule  of  their  feith,  and  a  general  opinion  that  these  Goih 
pels  were  canonical  could  not  have  obtained  without  their  con- 
currence.    The  hypothesis  of  Michaelis,  that  they  were  recom- 
mended as  useful  human  productions,  and  by  degrees  came  to 
be  considered  as  inspired  writings,  is  in  itself  improbable,  and 
repugnant  to  all  the  testimony  which  hss  come  down  to  us  on 
the  subject    If  this  had  been  the  feet,  they  would  never  have 
been  placed  among  the  books,  universally  acknowledged,  bat 
would  have  been  doubted  of,  or  disputed  by  some.    The  diffisr- 
ence  made  between  inspired  books,  and  others,  in  those  primitive 
times,  was  ss  great  as  at  any  subsequent  period ;  and  the  line  of 
dirtinction  was  not  only  broad,  but  great  pains  were  taken  to 
have  it  drawn  accurately ;  and  when  the  common  opinion  of  the 
church,  respecting  the  Gospels,  was  fonned,  there  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  coming  to  the  certain  knowledge  of  the  truth.    For 
thirty  yean  and  more,  before  the  death  of  the  apostle  John,  diese 
two  Gospels  were  in  circulation.    If  anv  douht  had  existed  re- 
specting their  canonical  authority,  woula  not  the  churches  and 
their  eldera  have  had  recourse  to  this  infeUiUe  authority  1    The 
general  agreement  of  all  Christians,  over  the  whole  world,  i^ 
specting  most  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testsment,  doubtless, 
^ould  be  attributed  to  the  authority  of  the  apostles.    I(  then, 
these  Grospels  had  been  mere  human  productions,  they  might 
have  been  read  privately,  but  never  could  have  found  a  place  in 
the  sacred  canon.    The  objection  to  these  books  comes  entirely 
too  late  to  be  entitled  to  any  weight    The  opinion  of  a  modem 
critic,  however  learned,  is  of  small  consideration,  when  opposed 
to  the  testimony  of  the  whole  primitive  church ;  and  to  the  saf> 
finsge  of  the  universal  church,  in  every  age,  since  the  days  of  the 
apostles.    The  rule  of  the  learned  Huet  is  sound,  viz.  '  that  all 
those  books  should  be  deemed  csnonicsl  snd  inspired,  which 
were  received  as  such  by  those  who  lived  nearest  to  the  time 
when  they  were  published.' 

"  8.  But  if  we  should,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  concede,  that 
no  books  should  be  considered  ss  inspired,  but  sudi  ss  were  the 
productions  of  apostles,  stUI  these  Goq>els  would  not  be  excluded 
from  the  canon.  It  is  a  feet,  in  which  there  is  a  wonderful 
agreement  among  the  fethers,  that  MariL  wrote  his  Gospel  from 
the  mouth  of  Peter ;  that  is,  he  wrote  down  what  he  had  heard 
this  apostle  every  day  declaring  in  his  pubUc  ministry.  And 
Luke  did  the  same  in  regard  to  Paul's  preaching.  These  Go»- 
pels,  therefore,  may,  according  to  this  testimony,  be  considered 
ss  more  probably  belonging  to  these  two  apostles,  than  to 
the  evangelists  who  penned  them.  They  were  little  more,  it 
would  seem,  if  we  give  full  credit  to  the  testimony  which  has  been 
exhibited,  fhsn  smanuenses  to  the  apostles,  on  whom  they  at- 
Paul,  we  know,  dictated  several  of  his  epistles  to  soma 
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of  his  ooinpaiii<»i8 ;  and  if  Maik  and  Luke  heaid  the  Gospel  from 
Peter  and  PauU  so  often  repeated,  that  they  were  perfect  maKters 
of  their  respective  narratives,  and  then  oommitted  the  same  to 
writing,  are  they  not,  virtaally,  the  productions  of  these  apostles 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  1  And  this  was  so  mach 
the  opinion  of  some  of  the  fathers,  that  thej  speak  of  Maik's 
Goopei  MB  Peter's,  and  of  Luke's  as  Pau'ls.  But  this  is  not  all. 
Theae  Gospels  were  shown  to  these  apostles,  and  received  their 
a|»probation.  Thus  speak  the  ancients,  as  with  one  voice,  and 
if  they  had  been  silent,  we  might  be  certain,  from  the  drcum- 
stanees  of  the  case,  that  these  evangelists  wouJd  never  have  ven- 
tured to  take  such  an  important  step,  as  to  write  and  publish  the 
preaching  of  these  inspired  men,  without  their  express  approba- 
tion. Now,  let  it  be  considered,  that  a  narrative  prepared  by  a 
man  well  acquainted  with  the  facts  related,  may  be  entirely  correct 
without  inspiration  ;  but  of  this  we  cannot  be  sure,  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  of  great  importance  to  have  a  history  of  facts  from  men, 
who  were  rendered  in&llible  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit. It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  only  advantage 
of  inspiration  in  giving  such  a  narrative,  consists  in  the  proper 
selection  at  &cts  and  clircumstances,  and  in  the  in&lUble  cer- 
tainty of  the  writing.  Suppose,  then,  that  an  uninspired  man 
should  prepare  an  account  of  such  transactions  as  he  had  seen, 
or  heard  from  eye-witnesses,  of  undoubted  veracity,  and  that  his 
narrative  should  be  submitted  to  the.  inspection  of  an  apostle,  and 
receive  his  full  tqpprobation ;  might  not  such  a  book  be  consider- 
ed as  inspired  1  If  in  the  original  composition,  there  should 
have  crept  in  some  errors,  (for  to  err  is  human,)  the  inspired  re- 
viewer would,  of  course*  point  them  out  and  have  them  corrected ; 
now  such  a  book  would  be,  for  all  important  purposes,  an  in- 
spired volume ;  and  would  deserve  a  place  in  the  canon  of  Holy 
Scripture.  If  any  credit,  then,  is  due  to  the  testimony  of  the 
Chiistian  Others,  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke  are  canonical 
books;  for,  as  was  before  stated,  there  is  a  general  concurrence 
among  them,  that  these  evangelists  submitted  their  works  to  the 
inspection,  and  received  the  approbation  of  the  apostles  Peter  and 
PauL 

"4.  Finally,  the  internal  evidence  is  as  strong  in  favour 
of  the  Gospels  under  consideration,  as  of  any  other  books  of  the 
New  Testament  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  Mark  or 
Luke  were  capable  of  writing  with  such  perfect  simplicity  and 
propriety,  yvithout  the  aid  of  inspiration,  or  the  assistance  of 
inspired  men.  If  we  reject  these  books  from  the  canon,  we  must 
give  up  the  argument  derived  from  internal  evidence  fof  the  in- 
spiration of  the  sacred  Scriptures  altogether.  It  is  true,  the  learn- 
ed professor,  whose  opinions  we  are  opposing,  has  said,  *  the 
oftener  I  compare  their  writings  (Mark's  and  Luke's)  with  those 
of  St  Matthew  and  St  John,  the  greater  are  my  doubts.'  And 
speaking  in  another  place  of  Mark,  he  says,  <  in  some  immaterial 
instances  he  seems  to  have  erred,'  and  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion, 
'  that  they  who  undertake  to  reconcile  St  Mark  with  St  Mat- 
thew, or  to  show  that  he  is  nowhere  corrected  by  St  John,  ex- 
perience great  difficulty,  and  have  not  seldom  to  resort  to  unna- 
tural expbnatiom.'  But  the  learned  professor  has  not  mentioned 
any  particular  cases  of  irreconcilable  discrepancies  between  this 
evangelist  and  St  Matthew ;  nor  does  he  indicate  in  what  state- 
ments he  is  corrected  by  St  John.  Until  something  of  this 
kind  is  exhibited,  general  remarks  of  this  sort  are  deserving  of 
no  consideration.  To  harmonize  the  evangelists  has  always  been 
found  a  difficult  task,  but  this  does  not  prove  that  they  contradict 
each  other,  or  that  their  accounts  are  irreconcilable.  Many 
things,  which,  at  first  sight,  appear  contradictory,  are  found,  upon 
closer  examination,  to  be  perfectly  harmonious  ;  and  if  there  be 
some  things  which  commentators  have  been  unable  satisfactorily 
to  reconcile,  it  is  no  more  than  what  might  be  expected,  in  nar- 
ratives so  concise,  and  in  which  a  strict  regard  to  chronological 
order  did  not  enter  into  the  plan  of  the  writers.  And  if  this 
ob|ection  be  permitted  to  inflaence  our  judgment  in  this  case,  it 
will  operate  against  the  inspiration  of  the  other  evangeliits  as 
well  as  Mark ;  Ifut  in  our  apprehension,  when  the  discrepancies 
are  impartially  considered,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  facts 
candidly  and  accurately  weighed,  ttkere  will  be  found  no  solid 
ground  of  objection  to  the  inspiration  of  any  of  the  Gospels ; — 
certainly  nothing,  which  can  counterbalance  the  strong  evidence 
arising  fiom  the  style  and  spirit  of  the  writers.  In  what  respects 
theae  two  evangelists  fidl  short  of  the  others,  has  never  been 
shown  ;  upon  the  most  thorough  examination  and  feir  compari- 
son of  these  inimitable  productions,  they  appear  to  be  all  indited 
by  the  same  spirit,  and  to  possess  the  same  superiority  to  all 
human  compositions. 

^Corapm  these  Go^ls  with  those  which  are  acknow- 


ledged to  have  been  written  by  uninspired  men,  and  you  wiQ 
need  no  nice  power  of  diKrimination  to  see   die   difierenoe 
the  first  appear  in  every  respect  worthy  of  God ;  the  last  betrayi 
in  every  page,  the  weakness  of  maiu"! 

2.  Besides  the  preceding  objections  of  Michaelis  to  the 
canonical  authority  of  this  Gospel  in  general,  the  e^enuineness 
of  some  particular  passages  has  been  questioned,  the  eyidence 
for  whicn  is  now  to  be  stated. 

(1.)  The  authenticity  of  the  first  two  chapters  has  of  late 
years  been  impugned  oy  those  who  deny  the  miraculous 
conception  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  but  with  how  little 
real  loundation,  will  readily  appear  from  the  following 
facts : — 

.  [i.]  These  two  chaptera  are  found  in  all  the  ancient  manu- 
scripts and  versions  at  present  known. 

[ii,]  The  j^rst  chapter  of  Luke's  Gospel  is  connected  with  the 
second,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  seen  (p.  299. 
supra)  that  the  two  first  chapters  of  St  Matthew's  Gospel  are 
connected ;  Eymtn  AE  tomc  hfjofouc — Now  it  came  to  past  in  those 
days,  dec  (Luke  ii.  1.)  And  the  second  chapter  of  St  Luke's 
Gospel  is  in  a  similar  manner  connected  with  the  third ; — E> 
nu  nE  ffwr«tacAfiiuM-«~-Now,  in  the  fifteenth  year,  &c,  (Luke  iiL 
1.)  This  Gospel,  therefore,  could  not  possibly  have  begun  witb 
the  third  chapter,  but  must  have  been  preceded  by  some  intro- 
dttction. 

[iii.]  But  because  the  first  chaptera  of  it  were  not  found  in 
the  copies  used  by  Mareion,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Mardon- 
ites  in  the  second  century,  it  is  affirmed  that  they  are  spurious 
interpolations. 

A  little  consideration  will  show  the  fidsehood  of  this  assertion. 
The  notions  entertained  by  Mareion  were  among  the  wildest  that 
can  be  conceived ;— that  our  Saviour  was  man  only  in  outward 
form,  and  that  he  was  not  bom  like  other  men,  but  appeared  on 
earth  full  grown.  He  rejected  the  Old  Testament  altogether,  as 
proceeding  from  the  Creator,  who',  in  his  opinion,  was  void  of 
goodness ;  and  of  the  New  Testament  he  received  only  one  Gos- 
pel (which  is  supposed,  but  vrithout  foundation,  to  be  the  Gospel 
of  Saint  Lukd^)  and  ten  of  Paul's  Epistles,  all  of  which  he  mu- 

«  Alexander  on  the  Canon,  pp.  203—210.  The  importance  of  the  subject 
and  the  concluaiye  vindication  of  the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  Mark,  contained 
in  the  precedinc  oiwervations,  will,  we  trust,  compensate  for  the  length  of 
the  quotation  above  given ;  especially  as  the  learned  translator  of  Michae- 
lis,  whose  annotations  have  so  frequently  corrected  the  statements  and 
assertions  of  the  German  Professor,  has  offered  no  refutation  of  his  ill- 
founded  objections  to  the  canonical  authority  of  these  Gospels.  ''There 
is,"  indeed,— Professor  Alexander  remarks  with  equal  truth  and  piety,— 
"  something  reprehensible,  not  to  say  impious,  in  that  bold  spirit  of  modern 
criticism,  which  has  led  many  eminent  Biblical  scholars,  especially  in  Ger- 
many, first  to  attack  the  authority  of  particular  books  of  Scripture,  and 
next  to  call  in  question  the  inspiration  of  the  whole  volume.  To  what 
extent  this  licenttouaness  of  criticism  has  been  carried,  we  need  not  say ; 
for  it  is  a  matter  of  notoriety,  that  of  late,  the  moat  dangerous  enemies  of 
the  Bible,  have  been  found  occupyinf  the  places  of  its  advocates ;  and  the 
critical  art,  which  was  Intended  for  the  correction  of  the  text,  and  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  sacred  books,  has,  in  a  most  unnatural  way,  been  turned 
against  Uie  Bible ;  and  finally,  the  inspiration  of  all  the  sacred  books,  has 
not  only  been  questioned,  but  scornfully  rejected,  by  Pro/eason  of  Theo' 
logy!  And  these  men.  while  living  on  endowments  which  pious  benevo- 
lence  had  consecrated  for  the  sujiport  of  religion,  and  openly  connected 
vrith  churches  whose  creeds  contain  orthodox  opinions,  nave  so  ^r  for* 
gotten  their  high  responsibilities,  and  neglectpd  the  claims  which  th« 
church  had  on  them,  as  to  exert  all  their  ingenuity  and  learning,  to  sap  the 
foundation  of  that  system  which  they  were  sworn  to  defend.  They  have 
had  the  shameless  hardihood  to  send  forth  into  the  world,  books  under  . 
their  own  names,  which  contain  fully  as  much  of  the  poison  of  infidelity, 
as  [was]  ever  distilled  from  the  pens  of  the  most  malignant  deists,  whose 
writings  have  fallen  as  a  curse  upon  the  world.  The  only  effectual  security 
which  we  have  against  this  new  and  most  dangerous  form  of  infidelity,  to 
found  in  the  spirit  of  the  age,  which  is  so  superficial  and  cursory  in  its 
reading,  that  however  many  elaborate  critical  works  may  be  published  in 
foreign  languages,  very  few  of  them  will  be  read,  even  by  theological  stu- 
dents, in  this  country.  May  God  overrule  the  efforts  of  these  enemies  of 
Christ  and  the  Bible,  so  tliat  good  may  come  out  of  evil!"  (Alexander  on 
the  Canon,  pp.  212,  213.)  In  this  prayer,  we  arc  persuaded,  evei7  candid 
and  devout  critical  student  of  the  Scriptures  will  mo.<it  cordially  concur. 

3  The  Gospel  used  by  Mareion  certainly  did  not  contain  the  two  first 
cliapters  of  Luke ;  but  neither  did  it  contain  the  third  chap(er,  nor  more 
than  one  half  of  the  fourth ;  and  in  the  subsequent  parts  (a9  we  are  inform- 
ed by  Dr.  Lardner,  who  had  examined  this  subject  with  his  usual  minute- 
ness and  accuracy),  it  was  "  mutilated  and  altered  in  a  great  variety  of  places. 
lie  would  not  allow  it  to  be  called  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Luke,  erasing  the 
name  of  that  evangelist  from  the  besinning  of  his  copy."*  (lArdner's 
Works,  8vo.  vol.  ix.  pp.  393—401.  \  4to.  vol.  iv.  pp.  611—615.)  His  alterations 
were  not  made  on  any  critical  principles,  but  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner, 
in  order  to  suit  bis  extravagant  theology.  Indred,  the  opinion  that  he  used 
Luke's  Goepel  at  all,  rests  upon  no  sufficient  foundation.  So  different  were 
the  two  works,  that  the  most  distinguished  biblical  scholars  of  modern 
times,  particularly  Semlcr,  Eichhorn,  Griesbach,  Loefflpr.  and  Marsh,  have 
rejected  that  opinion  altogether.  G  riesbach  maintained  that  Mareion  com- 
piled a  work  of  his  ovni,  for  the  service  of  his  system  and  the  use  of  his 
followers,  firom  the  writings  of  the  evangelists,  and  particularly  of  Luke. 
(Hist  Text.  Gr.  Epiat.  Paul.  p.  92.)  "  That  Mareion  nsed  St  Luke's  Gospel 
at  all,"  says  Bp.  Marsh,  "is  a  position  which  has  been  taken  for  granted 
without  the  least  proof.  Mareion  Iiims^f  never  pretended  that  it  was  the 
Gospel  of  Luke ;  as  Tertiillian  acknowledges,  saying,  Mareion  evangeh'o 
suo  mtUum  adseribit  autorem.  (Adv.  Mareion.  lib.  iv.  c.  2.)    It  is  probable 
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tilated  and  disgfaiged  by  hu  alterations,  interpr^Iationa,  and  omis- 
■lonB.'  This  conduct  of  Marcion's  completely  invatidates  any 
argainent  that  may  be  drawn  from  the  omiaeion  of  the  firat  two 
chapters  of  Luke's  Gospel  in  hi9  copy ;  and  when  it  is  added 
that  his  arbitrary  interpolations,  dec.  of  it  were  exposed  by  seve- 
ral contemporary  writers,  and  particularly  by  Tertuliisii,'  we 
conceive  that  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  two  chap- 
ters in  question  are  established  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt.' 

(2.)  From  the  occurrence  of  the  word  Asywf  {Legioy  that 
is,  a  Legion),  in  Greek  characters,  in  Luke  viii.  30.,  a  suspi- 
cion has  been  raised  that  the  whole  paragraph,  containing 
the  narrative  of  Christ^s  healing  the  Gadarene  demoniac 
(yiii.  27 — 39.)  is  an  interpolation.  This  doubt  is  grounded 
on  the  aBteriion  that  this  mode  of  expression  was  not  cus- 
tomary, either  with  Luke,  or  with  any  classic  writer  in  the 
apostolic  age.  But  this  charge  of  interpolation  is  utterly 
groundless ;  for  the  passage  in  question  is  found  in  all  the 
manuscripts  and  versions  that  are  extant,  and  the  mode  of 
expression  alluded  to  is  familiar  both  with  the  evangelist, 
and  also  with  classic  writers  who  were  contemporary  with 
him.    Thus, 

[LI  In  Luke  x.  85.  we  meet  with  ^jpya^x,  which  is  manifestly 
the  Latin  word  Denaria  in  Greek  characters.  In  xix.  30.  we 
also  have  latietfict ;  which  word,  though  admowledged  in  the 
Greek  language,  is  nothing  more  than  the  Latin  word  Sudariunti 
a  napkin  or  handkerchief;  and  in  Acts  xvi.  13.  we  also  have 
KOAQNTA  (Colonia)  a  Goloxt. 

[iL]  That  the  mode  of  expression,  above  objected  to,  was  cus- 
tomary with  classic  authors  in  the  apostolic  age,  is  evident  firom 
the  following  passage  of  Plutarch,  who  was  bom  not  more  than 
ten  yean  after  Jesus  Christ  He  tells  us  that,  when  the  city  of 
Rome  was  built,  Romulus  divided  the  younger  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants into  battalions.  Each  corps  consisted  of  three  thousand 
foot,  and  three  hundred  horse ;  and  (the  historian  adds)  EjtMfdi 
/b  AEFEnN,  T«  KeyijAC  tmu  rcuf  fc«;^i/uevc  »'«err«r,  that  is,  It  vat 
called  a  lsoiok,  hecaute  the  mott  warlike  pertotis  -were  "  •elect" 
edi"  A  few  sentences  afterwards,  we  meet  with  the  following 
Latin  words  in  Greek  charactera,  viz.  riATPIKIOTS  (Patriciot), 
Patriciaks  ;  2ENAT02;  (^Senatus),  the  Sbbtate  ;  OATPaNAi; 
(Patronot),  Patbohs;  KA1ENTA2  {CUentet)^  Clixnts  ;^  and 
in  a  subsequent  jpage  of  the  same  historian,  we  meet  with  the 
word  KEAEPE2:  (Celeres)y  Cslsbes.^  Again, in  Dion  Cassius,^ 
we  meet  with  the  following  sentence:  Tw  yap  KEAEPIQN 
«^«r  ttfjui—for  lam  chief j  or  commander  of  the  Celeret.  Whether 
these  are  Latin  words  in  Greek  characters  or  not,  the  common 
sense  of  the  reader  must  determine.  The  word  AEFEQN  is  not 
80  baiharous,  but  that  it  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  two 
Lexicographers,  Hesychius  and  Suidas.' 

We  have,  therefore,  every  reasonable  evidence  that  can  be 
desired  for  Uie  genuineness  of  this  passage  of  Luke's  Gospel. 

tnerefbre  that  hn  ased  some  apochrvphal  Gospel,  which  had  much  matter 
;n  eommon  with  that  of  St.  Lnke,  but  yet  was  not  the  same."  (Marsh's 
Michaella.  vol.  iii.  p.  1&9.)  Dr.  Loeffler  has  very  fullr  examined  the  ques- 
tion in  his  Dissertation,  entitled  Mareionem  Paulli  Bpiatolas  et  Luca 
EvangeUum  aduUerastt  dubitatur.  Fnmicfort  on  the  Oder,  1788.  The 
eonclusions  of  his  nunute  investigation  are,  (1.)  Ti)at  the  Gospel  used  by 
Mareion  was  anonvnious :  (2.)  Marcion  rejected  all  our  four  Gospels,  and 
maintained  the  authenticity  of  his  own  in  opposition  to  them :  (3.)  His  fol« 
lowers  afterwards  maintained,  that  Ctiriat  himself  and  Paul  were  the  au- 
thors of  it:  (4.)  Ireneus,  Tertullian,  and  fipiphanius,  had  no  reason  for 
xefarding  Marcion'a  Gospel  as  an  altered  edition  of  Luice's,  and  tlieir  as- 
sertioD  is  a  mere  conjecture  restins  upon  none  but  frivolous  and  absurd 
attegations:  (6  >  Ttie  diflTerence  of  Marcion's  Gospel  from  Lulie's  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  supposition  :  (6.)  There  are  no  just  grounds  for  believing 
that  Mareion  had  any  pressing  motives  to  induce  him  to  adopt  a  garbled 
copy  of  Luke ;  and  the  motives  assigned  by  the  lathers  are  inconsistent 
and  selfdesumcUve — Dr.  J.  P.  Smith's  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Mes- 
siah, vol.  li.  pp.  13, 14. 

>  Epiphanius  has  given  a  long  account  of  Marcion's  alterations,  Ac.  of 
the  New  Testament.  See  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  iz.  pp.  369—393. : 
Ito.  vol.  «v.  pp.  eiO-eiM. 

a  See  the  passage  at  length  in  Lsrdner^s  Works^  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  266— 2S8.: 
4to.  vol.  I.  pp.  419. 420. 

■  Much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  the 
genealogies  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Luke  iii.  and  Matt,  i.,  and  also  on  the  mppoted 
ehrooological  dii&culty  in  our  Saviour's  age ;  but  as  these  seeming  contra- 
dictions havs  already  been  satisfactorily  explained  in  the  first  volume 
ef  this  worlc,  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  those  solutions  in  this  place.  See 
also  Dr.  Nares's  Remarks  on  the  Unitarian  Version  of  the  New  Testament, 
p.  97.  etseq. ;  Archbp.  Laurence's  Critical  Reflections  on  the  misrepresen- 
tatioDS  contained  in  the  modern  Socinian  Version,  pp.  61—73. :  and  Dr. 
Hales  on  Faith  in  the  Trinity,  vol.  i.  pp.  8&-110. 

«  PiQtarchi  Vitn,  hi  Romulo,  tom.I.  pp.  61, 02.  edit.  Bryani. 

•  Plotarchi  Vitoe,  vol.  i.  p.  71.  In  the  aame  page  also  occurs  the  word 
XAnirnAiON  {CapitoUumX  the  capitol. 

•  Dion  Caasiu^  lib.  iv.  cited  by  Mr.  Rennell  (to  whom  we  are  principally 
indebted  for  the  observations  above  stated),  In  his  Animadversions  on  the 
UnlUrisn  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  62. 

«  See  their  Lexicons,  in  voce ;  their  elocidstions  of  this  word  are  cited 
by  Behleosnefi  In  his  Lexicon  in  Nov  Test,  voce  At >  i«r. 


^  (3.)  llie  forty-thiTd  and  forty-fonrUi  verses  of  Luke  xxii. 
are  wanting  in  the  Alezandiian  and  Vatican  manuscripts,  in 
the  Codex Tieioestrensis,  in  the  Codex  Vindohonensis  Lam- 
becii  31.t  and  in  the  Sahidic  version:  and  in  the  Codices 
Basiliensis  B.  VI.  and  Vaticanus  354.  (of  the  ninth  or  tenth 
century),  and  some  other  more  recent  manuscripts,  these 
verses  are  marked  with  an  asterisk,  and  in  some  of  the  MSS. 
collated  bv  Matthaei  with  an  obelisk.  Their  genuineness, 
therefore,  has  been  disputed. 

Epiphanius,  Hilary,  and  Jerome  bear  testimony  that,  in  iheir 
time,  these  verses  were  wanting  in  some  Greek  and  Latin  M88. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  found  in  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  M8d.  (as  Roeenmuller  remarks),  wthta  an  obeUek, 
and  in  all  the  ancient  versions  except  the  Sahidic.  They  are 
also  recognised  by  Justin  Martyr,  Hippolytus,  Ireneus,  Epipha- 
nius, Chrysostom,  Jerome,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  Titus  of 
Boabra,  Ciesarius.  The  reasons  for  the  ominion  of  these  verses 
in  some  MSS.  and  for  their  being  marked  as  suspected  in  others, 
are  obvious :  they  were  rejected  by  some  of  the  more  timid,  lest 
they  should  appear  to  favour  the  Arian^ 

The  verses  in  question  are  certainly^  genuine,  and  they 
are  accordingly  retained  by  Griesbach  in  the  text,  without 
any  mark  to  indicate  that  they  are  either  spurious  or  sus- 
pected .^ 

IV.  With  regard  to  the  time  when  this  Gospel  was  writ- 
ten, there  is  some  difference  of  opinion;  Dr.  Owen  and 
others  referring  it  to  the  year  53,  while  Jones,  Michaelis, 
Lardner,  and  the  majority  of  biblical  critics,  assign  it  to  the 
year  63  or  64,  which  date  appeare  to  be  the  true  one,  and 
corresponds  with  the  internal  charactera  of  time  exhibited 
in  the  Gospel  itself.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  ascertain  the 
place  where  it  was  written.  Jerome  says,  that  Luke,  the 
third  evangelist,  published  his  Gospel  in  tfie  countries  of 
Achaia  and  Bceotia ;  Gregory  Nazianzen  also  says,  that 
Luke  wrote  for  the  Greeks,  or  in  Achaia.  Grotius  states, 
that  about  the  time  when  Paul  left  Rome,  Luke  departed  to 
Achaia,  where  he  wrote  the  books  we  now  have.  Ur.  Cave 
was  of  opinion  that  they  were  written  at  Rome  before  the 
termination  of  Paulas  captivity,  but  Dra.  Mill  and  Grebe, 
and  Wetstein,  affirm  that  this  Gospel  was  published  at  Alex- 
andria in  Egypt,  in  opposition  to  the  pseudo^Gospel  circu- 
lated among  the  Egyptians.  •  Dr.  Lardner  has  examined 
these  various  opinions  at  considerable  length,  and  concludes 
that,  upon  the  whole,  there  is  no  good  reason  for  supposing 
that  Luke  wrote  his  Gospel  at  Alexandria,  or  that  he  preached 
at  all  in  Egypt :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  more  probable  that 
when  he  left  raui,  he  went  into  Greece,  and  there  composed 
or  finished  and  published  his  Gospel,  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.* 

V.  That  Luke  wrote  his  Gospel  for  the  benefit  of  Grentile 
converts,  is  affirmed  bv  the  unanimous  voice  of  Christian 
antiquity,  and  it  may  also  be  inferred  from  his  dedicating  it 
to  one  of  his  Gentile  converts.  This,  indeed,  appeare  to 
have  been  its  peculiar  design ;  for  writing  to  those  who  were 
far  remote  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  ignorant  of  Jewish 
affaire,  it  was  reauisite  that  he  should  descend  to  many  par- 
ticulars, and  touch  on  various  points,  which  would  have  been 
unnecessary,  had  he  written  exclusively  for  Jews.  On  this 
account  he  begins  his  history  with  the  birth  of  John  the 
Baptist  (i.  5—80.),  as  introdfuctory  to  that  of  Christ ;  and 
in  the  couree  of  it  he  notices  several  particulars,  mentioned 
by  Matthew,  (ii.  1—^,  &c.)  Hence,  also,  he  is  oarticnlarly 
careful  in  specifying  various  circumstances  of^  facts  that 
were  highly  conducive  to  the  information  of  strangere  ;  but 
which  it  could  not  have  been  necessary  to  recite  to  the  Jews, 
who  could  easily  supply  them  from  their  own  knowledge. 
On  this  account,  likewise,  he  gives  the  genealogy  of  Christ 
not  as  Matthew  had  done,  by  showing  that  Jesus  was  the 
son  of  David,  from  whom  the  Scriptures  taught  the  Jews 
that  the  Messiah  was  to  spring;  but  he  traces  Christ's 
lineage  up  to  Adam,  agreeably  to  the  mode  9i  tracing  gene- 
alogies in  use  among  the  Gentiles,  by  ascending  from  die 
person  whose  lineage  was  given  to  the  founder  of  his  raoo 
(iii.  23 — 38.) ;  and  thus  shows  that  Jesus  is  the  seed  of  the 
woman,  who  was  promised  for  the  redemption  of  the  whole 
world.  Further,  as  the  Gentiles  had  but  little  knowledge 
of  Jewish  transactions,  Luke  has  marked  the  eras  when 
Chri|»t  was  born,  and  when  John  began  to  announce  the 

■  Griesbachli  et  Schulzli  Nov.  Test  torn.  I.  p.  470.  Rosenmuller,  KuinoeL 
and  Bloooifleld  oo  Luke  zxii.  43.  44.  Pritil  iDtrod.  ad  Nov.  Test  pp.  19, 20. 
Lipsiae,  1704. 

•  UrdDsr's  Works,  8vo.  voL  vf .  pp.  ia0»id6. ;  4to.  vol.  lU.  pp.  19»>2QS. 
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Crospel,  by  the  reigns  of  the  Roman  emperors  (iii.  1,  2.) — 
to  which  point  Matthew  and  the  other  evangelists  have  not 
attended.  Luke  has  lilcewise  introduced  many  things  not 
noticed  by  the  other  evangelists,  which  encouraged  the  Gen- 
tiles to  hearken  to  the  Gospel,  and,  when  their  consciences 
were  awakened  by  it,  to  turp  to  God  in  newness  of  life  with 
a  pleasing  prospect  of  pardon  and  acceptance.  Of  this  de- 
scription are  the  parables  of  the  pubucan  praying  in  the 
temple  (xviii.  10.;,  and  of  the  lost  piece  of  silver  (xv. 
&-— 10.),  and  particularly  the  prophetic  parable  of  the  pro- 
digal son ;  which,  besides  its  spiritual  and  universal  appbca- 
tion,  beautifully  intimates  that  the  Gentile,  represented  by 
the  younger  or  prodigal  son,  returning  at  length  to  his  hea- 
venly Father,  would  meet  with  the  most  merciful,  gracious, 
and  aflfectionale  reception,  (xv.  11,  et  aeq.)  Christ's  visit  to 
Zaccheus  the  publican  (xix.  5.)  and  the  pardon  of  the  peni- 
tent thief  on  the  cross  (xxiii.  40 — 43.\  are  also  lively  ulus- 
trations  of  the  mercy  and  goodness  ot  God  to  penitent  sin- 
ners. 

Lest,  however,  doubts  should  arise  whether  any  but  the 
lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel  were  interested  in  these 
good  tidings,  other  parables  and  facta  are  introduced  which 
cannot  be  taken  in  this  limited  sense.  Thus  Luke  recites  a 
parable  in  praise  of  a  merciful  Samaritan  (x.  33.) ;  he  relates 
that  another  Samaritan  was  healed  and  commended  for  his 
faith  and  gratitude  (xvii.  19. ;)  and,  when  a  village  of  this 
people  proved  rude  and  inhospitable,  that  the  zeal  of  the 
two  apostles  who  wished  to  consume  them  by  fire  from 
heaven  was  reproved  (ix.  52 — 56.^ ;  and  they  were  told  that 
*^the  Scm  of  man  etune,  not  to  destroy  mad  lives,  but  to  save 
them:' 

Lastly,  this  evangelist  inserts  examples  of  kindness  and 
mercy  shown  to  the  Gentiles.  Thus,  our  Saviour,  in  the 
very  firat  public  discourse  recorded  in  Luke's  Gospel,  takes 
notice  that  such  favours  were  vouchsafed  to  the  widow  of 
Sarepta  and  Naaman  the  Syrian,  both  Gentiles,  as  were  not 
conferred,  in  like  circumstances,  on  any  of  the  Israelites, 
(iv.  25—87.)  And  the  prayer  upon  the  cross  f  xxiii.  34.), 
"  Father^  forgive  them^  fir  they  know  not  what  they  do,'**  is 
placed  between  the  act  of  crucifying  our  Lord  and  that  of 
parting  his  raiment,  both  of  which  were  performed  by  the 
Roman  soldiere ;  to  whom,  therefore,  this  prayer  must  have 
respect,  as  much  as  to  any  of  his  persecutors.) 

Vl.  Great  and  remarkable  charactera  always  have  many 
biographera.  Such  appeara  to  have  been  the  case  with  our 
Saviour,  whose  life  was  so  beautiful,  his  character  so  sublime 
and  divine,  his  doctrine  so  excellent,  and  the  miracles  by 
which  he  confirmed  it  were  so  illustrious  and  so  numerous, 
that  it  was  impossible  but  many  should  undertake  to  write 
evangelical  narrations,  or  short  historical  memoira  concerning 
his  Ufe,  doctrines,  and  transactions,  which  are  now  lost. 
This  we  infer  from  St.  Luke's  introduction  to  his  Gospel : — 
Forasmuch^  says  he,  as  many  htxve  taken  in  hand  to  sa  forth 
in  order  a  declaration  of  those  things  which  are  most  surety  6e- 
lieved  among  us,  even  as  they,  who  from  tfte  beginning  were 
eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the  Word,  delivered  them  unto 
us ,'  it  seemed  good  to  me  also,  having  had  perfect  understanding 
of  all  things  from  the  very  first,  to  torite  unto  thee  in  order, 
most  exeelkni  Theoohilus,  thai  thou  mightest  learn  the  eertaintv 
of  those  thmjgs,  wherein  thou  hast  been  instructed,  (i.  1 — 4.) 
From  these  introductory  sentences  we  learn,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  writere  alluded  to  were  not  our  evangelists  Matthew 
and  Mark,  who  were  the  only  evangelists  that  can  be  sup- 
posed to  have  written  before  Luke ;  Tor  Matthew  was  an  eye- 
witness, and  wrote  from  pereonal  knowledge,  not  from  the 
testimony  of  othera ;  and  two  cannot  with  propriety  be  called 
many.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  these  nar- 
rations consisted  of  those  things  which  are  most  surely  believed 
among  us — ^that  is,  of  the  things  performed  by  Jesus  Christ, 
and  confirmed  by  the  fullest  evidence,  among  the  first  pro- 
fessore  of  the  Christian  fkith,  of  which  number  Luke  reckons 
himself.  Lastly,  it  appeara  that  these  narrations  were  re- 
ceived either  from  the  apostles  themselves,  or  from  their 
assistants  in  the  work  of  the  Gospel,  who  were  eye-witnesses 
of  the  life  and  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  Luke  (as 
well  as  the  apostle  John)  gives  the  emphatic  appellation  of 
THE  Word  :>  and  that  they  were  composed  with  an  upright 

>  Dr.  TowTiMQ'8  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  181—196. 

•  That  this  \»  the  true  meaning  of  Luke  i.  2.  Is  evident  from  the  following 
conttiderationt,  which  are  transcribed  from  Mr.  Archdeacon  Nares's  Vera- 
city  of  the  Erangelists  demonstrated  by  a  comparative  view  of  their  Histo- 
ries. "  It  has  long  sppeared  to  me,"  he  observes,  "  that  dt.  John  is  not,  as 
la  commonly  thought,  the  only  evangelist  who  thus  speaks  of  the  Wor<ij  or 


intention,  though  they  were  inaccurate  and  defectiye.  What 
these  imperfect  and  incorrect  histories  of  our  Saviour  were  it 
is  impossible  now  to  determine,  as  they  are  not  mentioned  by 
any  contemporary  writer,  and  probably  did  not  survive  the 
age  in  which  they  were  composed.' 

The  scope  of  Luke's  Gospel  therefore  was,  to  supersede 
the  defective  and  unauthentic  narratives  which  were  then  in 
circulation,  and  to  deliver  to  Theophilus*  a  true  and  genuine 
account  of  the  life,  doctrines,  miracles,  deatli  and  resurrec- 
tion of  our  Saviour.  Ireneus  and  some  of  the  fathers  ima- 
gined that  Luke  derived  his  information  chiefly  from  the 
apostle  Paul,  and  that  he  wrote  his  Gospel  at  his  command  ;* 
but  this  conjecture  is  contradicted  by  the  evangelist's  own 
words ;  whence  we  are  authorized  to  conclude  that  he  obtained 
his  intelligence  principally  from  those  who  had  both  heard 
and  witnessed  the  discourees  and  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ 
Now  it  is  manifest  that  St.  Paul  was  not  of  this  number,  for 
he  was  not  converted  to  the  Christian  faith  until  the  end  of 
the  year  36,  or  perhaps  the  beginning  of  the  year  37.  It  was 
from  convereinff  with  some  ofthe  apostles  or  immediate  dis- 
ciples of  our  Lord,  that  Luke  was  enabled  to  trace  every 
thing  from  the  beginning,  in  order  that  Theophilus  might 
know  the  certainty  of  those  truths  of  which  he  had  hitherto 
received  only  the  firat  elements. 

VIL  From  some  striking  coincidences  between  certain 
passages  in  Luke's  Grospel  and  the  parallel  passages  in  Uiat 
of  Matthew,^  Rosenmulier  and  some  other  critics  have  ima- 

§ined  that  the  former  had  seen  the  Gospel  of  the  latter,  and 
lat  he  transcribed  considerably  from  it.  But  this  conjecture 
does  not  appear  to  have  any  solid  foundation ;  for,  in  tne  first 
place,  it  is  contradicted  by  the  evangelist  Luke  himself,  who 
expressly  states  that  he  derived  his  information  from  persons 
who  had  been  eye-witnesses ;  which  sufl&ciently  account  for 

LofMy  as  a  person. '  St  Luke  surely  personifies  him  qidte  as  much,  when 
he  says,  tliat  the  bets  which  he  collected  were  related  to  him  by  those  wMo 
from  the  beginning  were  eyetritneaaet  and  tnini»ter»  or  attendants  ^tha 
WORD  (Luke  i.  2.) ;  that  is  the  Logos  (Tav  Aavov.)  For  how  could  they  be- 
hold or  attend  upon  Uiat,  which  was  not  visible,  or  had  no  personal  exist- 
encel  Observe  particularly,  that  the  word  in  the  oriainal  (vxupimc)  do> 
notes  a  personal  attendant,  even  more  properly  than  tne  word  miniaterSf 
employed  by  the  translators.  The  expression  ministers  of  ths  word  con- 
veys, to  the  English  reader  at  least,  the  idea  ofthe  ministers  of  the  Oospsl: 
but  eyewitnesses  of  attendants  upon^  or  servants  of  the  Word,  cannot  fail 
to  imply  that  the  word  was  a  person  cajiable  of  bemg  seen,  and  of  receiv- 
ing attendance.  In  any  lansusfe,  eyewitnesses  of  a  thing  not  visible  must 
be  a  very  harsh  and  unintelligiBle  expression.  When  8t  John  also  says, 
the  Word  was  madejlesh  ana  dwelt  among  tis,  and  we  beheld  his  glory ;  ha 
comes  very  near  indeed  to  St.  Luke's  eyetcitness  ofthe  Word.  1  am  well 
aware  that  this  idea  is  not  ncw.t  How  mdeed  should  it  be  newl  being  so 
very  obvious,  upon  the  inspection  of  the  Greek  text,  that  it  is  moreextraor- 
dinary  for  it  to  be  overlooked  than  remarked.  But  in  this  country  it  has 
been  little  noticed.  It  has  been  thought  by  some,  that  the  same  writer,  St. 
Luke,  has  again  given  the  personal  sense  to  the  term  Logos,  or  Word  in 
the  xxth  chapter  of  the  Acts,  ver.  32. ;  and  if  so,  it  is  also  the  expression 
of  St  Paul,  whose  speech  is  there  recited.  And  now,  brethren,  I  com' 
mend  you  to  Qod  and  to  the  Word  of  his  grace,  which  is  able  to  build  you 
up,  and  to  give  you  an  inheritartce  among  aU  them  which  are  sanctified. 
By  the  Word  of  his  grace  is  thus  supposed  to  be  meant  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;  in  which  case,  it  wotdd  be  better  to  render  It  '  who  is  able,  Sec* 
This,  however,  is  by  no  means  so  c-ear  as  the  former  passage.  But  tba 
Word  whom  the  apostles  saw,  and  upon  whom  they  attended,  according 
to  St.  Luke,  cannot,  I  think,  be  any  other  than  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
Nares  on  the  Veracity  of  the  Evangelists,  pp.  40—43.  2d  edit  London,  1819. 

*  Mill's  Proleg.  f  2&-37.  Doddridge's  Fam.  Expos,  vol.  i.  p.  1 .  Lardnar's 
Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  142—145. ;  4to.  voL  iii.  pp.  206, 206. 

«  As  the  literal  import  of  this  name  \9 friend  ta  Qod,  some  have  ini*> 
gjned  that,  under  this  appellation,  St  Luke  comprised  all  the  followers  of 


Christ,  to  whom  sm  friends  ifOod,  he  dedicated  this  fiiithful  history  of  our 
Saviour.  But  this  interpretation  appears  to  have  little  solidity  in  it ;  for, 
if  all  the  followers  of  Cnrist  are  addressed,  why  is  the  singular  number 


used  1  And  what  good  end  could  there  be  accomplished  by  using  a  f<Hgned 
namel  Augustine.  Chrysostom.  and  many  others,  have  understood  "nieo- 
philus  to  be  a  real  person :  and  Theophylacl  has  well  remarked  that  he 
was  a  man  of  senatorial  rai  ^  :    remor,  because 

he  gives  him  the  same  title  ij  ^r^^'i^t  mi^i  LActMitni,  w1,k  h  St  Paul  used 
in  his  address  to  FeUx  and  I  >  Mttia.  Br.  CWf<  Hij[>(Hi»iei^J'  i mn  to  have  been 
a  nobleman  of  Antioch,  oa\\\v  anihorlLy  dT  Hh'  i^rt^u-rMkin  Clementine  Re- 
cognitions, but  these  are  of  no  w^ijrlit,  beiag  Ci>[iipit«e<l  m  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  and  not  from  thf'  writcr^s  fi^rfK^nsl  kmw,  Udge.  The  most 
probable  opinion  Is  that  of  Dr.  I^i^rdnf'r,  tiuw£pfi»  riLllv  .'adopted,  viz.  that 
as  St.  Luke  composed  his  C<rhii^>f  I  in  (irertv,  Th?upliiiliiii  was  a  man  of 
rank  of  the  same  country.  J'i^tnlcicr'i  Wnrkjin  i^vek  vitU  vi.  pp.  138. 139 ;  4to. 
vol.  iii.  pp.  203,  204.  DoddrM^i^,  Uniii|it><;tl,  >^  iiUby,  A.<i-  on  Luke  L  1—4. 
Du  Veil's  Literal  Explication  >'\'  iht:  Acti^  pp,  4—7.  £p{Jiith  edition,  Lon- 
don, 1685. 

•  See  Jones  on  the  Canon,  vol.  Iii.  p.  91. 

•  Compare  Luke  iii.  7—9.  16,  17.  with  Matt  iii.  7—12. ;  Luke  v.  SO-aa 
with  Malt  ix.  2—17. ;  Luke  vi.  1—6.  with  MaU.  xii.  1—6. ;  Luke  vU.  22-08. 
with  Matt  xi.  4—11. ;  and  Luke  xii.  22-31.  with  Matt  vi.  26—33.  Rosen- 
niQller  says  that  Bengal's  mode  of  comparing  and  harmonizing  the  Goepeli 
of  Blatthew  and  Luke  is  the  best 


*  In  the  opening  of  the  Revelations,  It  is  particularly  said  of  Saint  John, 
that  he  bore  witness  to  the  Logos.  'Oj  i/4ap7vpiirf  to*  A«>'er  raw  Bitv,  «»< 
mv  /*sp7vp«:sr  iturev  Xpirrov.  ch.  i.  V.  2.  Again,  In  the  nineteenth  chapter  of 
the  same  book,  the  person  who  sits  on  the  horse  Is  called  the  Ward  of  Qod, 

Kii)k,liT:*«  TO  ercyu*  swreu  'O  AOrO£  TOV  OfOV,  V.  13. 

r  See  Wolfii  Cur«  Phllol.  in  Lac.  i.  2: 
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those  coincidences.  Further,  Luke  has  related  many  inte- 
resting particulars,'  which  are  not  at  all  noticed  by  Matthew. 
And  lastly,  the  order  of  time,  observed  by  these  two  evanffe- 
lists,  is  different.  Matthew  relates  the  facts  recorded  in  his 
Gospel,  cknmologieaHy  {  Luke,  on  the  contrary,  appears  to 
have  paid  but  little  attention  to  this  order,  because  he  pro- 
posed to  make  a  classifieation  of  events,  referring  each  to  its 
proper  class,  without  regard  to  chronological  arrangement. 

The  Gospel  of  Luke,  which  consists  of  twenty-four  chap- 
ters, is  divided  by  Rosenmuller  and  others  into  five  distinct 
classes,  viz. 

Class  I.  contaiiu  the  Narrative  of  the  Birth  of  Chritty  together 
with  all  the  Circumstances  that  preceded^  attended^  and  fol- 
lowed it,  (i.  ii.  1 — 40.) 

Class  IL  comprises  the  Particulars  relative  to  our  Saviour^s 
Infancy  and  Youth,  (ii.  41 — 52.) 

Class  111.  includes  the  Preaching  of  John,  and  the  Baptism 
of  Jesus  Christ,  whose  Genealogy  is  annexed,  (iii.) 

Class  IY.  comprehends  the  Discourses,  Miracles,  and  Actions 
of  Jesus  Christ,  during  the  whole  of  his  Ministry,  (iv. — ^iz. 
60.) 

This  appears  evident:  for,  after  St  Luke  had  related  his  tempta- 
tion in  the  wilderness  (iv.  1 — 13.),  he  immediately  adds,  that 
Christ  returned  to  Galilee  (14.),  and  mentions  Nazareth  (16.), 
Capernaum  (31.),  and  the  lake  of  Genesareth  (v.  1.) ;  and  then 
he  proceeds  as  far  as  iz.  60.  to  relate  our  Saviour's  tranaactions 
in  Cralilee. 

8bct.  1.  The  temptation  of  Christ  in  the  wilderness  (iv.  I — 13.) 

Sect.  %,  Transactions  between  the  first  and  second  paasovers, 
A.  9.  30,  31. 

1 1.  Christ  teacheth  at  Nazareth,  where  his  townsiuea  attempt  to  kOl  him. 

(Iv.  14-a).) 
I  Ii.  Christ  performs  manr  miracles  at  Capemaam,  where  he  teaches,  as 

aim  in  other  parts  of  Galilee,  (iv.  31— l4.> 
fill.  The  call  of  Peter,  Andrew,  James,  and  John ;  sod  the  miraculous 

draught  of  fishes,  (v.  I— 11.) 
I  Iv.  Christ  heals  a  leper  and  a  paralvtlc.  (v.  11^26.) 
§▼.  The  caU  of  Matthew,  (v.  2^-32.) 
Ivl.  Christ  shows  why  his  disciples  do  not  fast  (v.  33-^39.) 

8xcT.  3.  Transactions  from  the  second  passover,  to  a  little  before 
the  third  passover,  ▲.  d.  31,  32. 

f  1.  Christ  iuslifies  his  disciples  for  plucking  com  on  the  Sabbath  day; 

and  heals  a  man  who  had  a  withered  hand.  (vi.  1— II.) 
ill.  Christ  ordains  the  twelve  apostles,  (vi.  12—16.) 
f  til  Christ  descends  from  a  mountain  into  the  plain  (vi.  17—19.),  where 

he  repeats  a  considerable  part  of  his  sormou  on  the  mount  (20-49.) ; 

which  is  related  at  length  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  chapters  of 

8t.  Matthew's  Gospel. 
I  iv.  Christ  heals  the  centurion's  servant,  and  restores  to  life  the  widow's 

son  si  Nain.  (vii.  1—17.) 
4t.  Christ's  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  John  the  Baptist's  disciples,  snd  his 

discourse  to  the  people  concerning  John.  (vii.  18—35.) 
I  ri.  A  woman  who  had  been  a  sinner,  anoints  the  feet  of  Jesus,  st  the 

house  of  Simon  the  Pharisee,  (vii.  36 — GO.) 
§  vii.  Christ  preaches  again  throush  Galilee  (viii.  1— 3.X  where  he  delivers 

'the  parable  of  the  sower.  (4— 16.) 
IviiL  Christ  deciarea  the  duty  of  the  aposaes,  snd  slso  of  sQ  Christians. 

as  the  lighu  of  the  world  (viii.  16—18.),  and  shows  who,  in  his  esteem, 

are  his  mother  and  brethren.  (19—1^1.) 
I  iz.  Christ  stills  a  tempest  by  his  comnumd  (viii.  22—25.),  and  expels  a 

legion  of  demons  at  Gadara.  (26—39.) 
Ix.  Christ  cures  the  issue  of  blood,  and  raises  the  daughter  of  Jalnis  to 

li;e.  (viii.  40-^.) 
I  xL  The  apostles  sent  forth  to  preach.— Herod  the  Tetrarch  desires  to 

see  Christ  (ix.  1-9.) 


*■  Thus  Luke  hss  recorded  the  circumstances  relating  to  the  birth  of  John 
tfie  Baptist ;  the  annunciation ;  and  other  important  circumstances  eon* 
eeming  the  nativity  of  the  Messiah ;  the  occasion  of  Joseph's  bein^  then 
In  Bethlehem :  the  vision  granted  to  the  shepherds ;  the  early  testimonv 
of  Simeon  and  Anna ;  the  wonderful  manifestation  of  our  Lord's  profi- 
ciency in  knowledge,  when  only  twelve  years  old;  and  his  sge  st  the  com- 
mencement of  his  ministry,  connected  with  the  year  or  the  reigning 
emperor.  He  has  given  us  also  an  account  of  eeveral  memorable  inci- 
dents snd  cures  which  had  been  overlooked  by  the  rest :  the  conversion 
of  SSaceheus  the  publican ;  the  cure  of  the  woman  who  had  been  bowed 
down  for  eighteen  years :  and  of  the  dropsical  man ;  the  cleansing  of  the 
ten  lepers  ;  the  repulse  he  met  with  when  about  to  enter  a  Samaritan  city  ; 
sod  the  instructive  rebuke  he  gave,  on  that  occasion,  to  two  of  his  disci- 
ples Tor  their  intemperate  zeal:  also  the  affecting  interview  he  had,  after 
nts  resnrrection,  with  two  of  his  disciples,  in  the  way  to  Emmaiis,  and  at 
that  village.  Luke  has  likewise  aiided  many  edifying  parables  to  those 
which  had  been  recorded  by  the  other  evangelists.  Or  this  number  are 
the  parables  of  the  creditor  who  had  two  debtors ;  of  the  rich  fool  who 
hoarded  up  his  increase,  and,  when  he  had  not  one  day  to  live,  vainly  exulted 
In  the  prospect  of  many  happy  years ;  of  the  rich  man  and  Laxarus ;  of 
the  recbimed  profligate ;  of  tne  Pharisee  snd  the  Publican  praying  in  the 
temple ;  of  the  Judge  who  was  prevailed  on  by  a  widow's  imporiunity, 
though  he  feared  not  God,  nor  regarded  men  ;  of  the  barren  fig  Uee ;  of 
the  compassionate  Samaritan ;  and  several  others.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  most  of  these  particulars  were  specified  by  Irennus,  in  the  second 
eentury,  as  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  Gospel  of  Luke ;  who  has  thus, 
undesignedly,  shown  to  all  succeeding  ages,  tnat  it  is,  in  every  thing  maiC' 
rial,  the  very  game  book,  which  had  ever  been  distinguished  by  tlie  name 
of  this  evangelist  till  his  dav,  and  remains  so  distinguished  lo  our  times. 
Dr.  Campbell  on  the  Gospels,  vol.  ii.  p.  126.  Bee  the  passage  of  Irenieus 
In  Or  Lardner's  Works,  dvo.  vol.  u.  pp.  160, 161. ;  4to.  voL  i  pp.  306, 367. 


fxfi.  Christ  miraculously  feeds  five  thousand  men.— Their  dUTerent 
opinions  concerning  him,  and  the  duty  of  taking  up  the  cross  enforced 
(ix.  10—27.) 

§  xili.  The  tranafigurstlon  of  Christ  on  a  mountain,  (ix.  2B— 36.) 

I  xiv.  On  his  descent  into  the  plain,  Christ  casts  out  a  demon,  which  his 
disciples  could  not  expel,  (ix.  37—42.) 

f  XV.  Christ  forewsrns  his  disciples  of  his  sufferings  snd  death ;  exhorts 
them  to  humility ;  snd  shows  that  such  ss  propsgate  tJUe  Gospel  are 
not  to  be  hindered.  (Ix.  43-60.)       •  «^  »- 

Class  Y.  contains  an  Account  of  our  SaviourU  last  Journey  to 
Jerusalem,  including  every  Circumstance  relative  to  his  Pas 
sion.  Death,  Resurrection,  and  Ascension,  (ix.  51^-62.  x.- 
xxiv.) 

SxcT.  1.  Transactions  from  Christ's  departure  out  of  Galilee  to 
Jerusalem,  to  keep  the  feast  of  Tabemaclee,  to  hb  departure 
from  Jerusalem  after  the  feast 

f  L  In  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  the  Samaritans  refuse  to  Hecetve  Christ 

His  answer  to  several  persons  about  following  him.  (ix.  51—62.) 
{ ii.  The  seventy  disciples  sent  forth  to  preach,  (x.  1—16.) 

Sect.  2.  Transactions  between  Christ's  departure  from  Jerusa- 
lem, after  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  a.  d.  32.,  and  his  rettim 
thither  to  the  feast  of  Dedication,  in  the  same  jear. 

f  1.  The  return  of  the  seventy  disciples  to  Christ  (x.  17—21.) 

f  ii.  Jesus  shows  who  is  to  be  esteemed  our  neighbour,  (x.  26—37.) 

f  iii.  Christ  is  entertained  b^  Martha  and  Marv.  (x.  38—42.) 

f  iv.  Christ  teaches  his  disciples  to  pray,  and  mculcates  the  necessity  of 

importunity  in  prayer,  as  also  implicit  relisnce  on  the  paternal  good* 

ness  of  God.  (xi.  1—13.) 
I  v.  Christ's  reply  to  the  Jews,  who  ascribed  his  expulsion  of  demons  lo 

Beelzebub,  (xl.  14—28.) 
I  vi.  His  answer  lo  the  Jews^  who  demsnded  a  sign  from  heaven,  (xi.  29 

— 36.) 
§  vii.  The  Pharisees  reproved  for  their  hypocriiy.  (xi.  37— M.) 
I  viii.  Christ  warns  his  disciples,  firtt,  to  svoid  hypocrisy  (xil.  1—3.) ; 

and,  teeondly,  not  to  neglect  their  duty  to  God,  for  fear  or  man.  (4 — 12.) 
I  ix.  Cautions  sgsinst  covetousness  or  worMIy-mindedness.  snd  exhorta- 
tions toT>e  chiefly  solicitous  for  spiritual  welfare,  (xii.  13—34.) 
f  X.  Admonition  to  be  always  prepared  for  death.— The  reward  of  such 

as  are  careful  to  do  their  duty,  according  to  their  stationa  and  the 

opportunities  offered  to  them.  (xii.  36—48.) 
I  xi.  Christ  reproaches  the  people  for  not  knowing  the  time  of  Messiah's 

coming  (xii.  49—66.) ;  and  shows  that  common  reason  is  sufficient  to 

teach  men  repentance.  (57—59.) 
{  xii.  God's  judgments  on  some  are  designed  to  bring  others  to  repent* 

ance.— The  {wrable  of  the  fig-tree.  (xiii.  1—9.) 
f  xiii.  Christ  cures  an  infirm  woman  on  the  Sabbath  day  (xiii.  10—17.) ; 

and  delivers  the  parable  of  the  mustard  seed.  (18—21.) 
I  xiv.  Christ's  journey  towards  Jerusalem  to  keep  the  feast  of  Dedication; 

in  the  course  of  which  ho  shows  that  repentance  is  not  to  be  deferred 

(xiii.  22— 30.) :  reproves  Herod,  and  laments  the  judicial  blindness  of 

Jerusalem.  (31—45) 

Sbct.  3.  Transactions  subsequently  to  the  feast  of  Dedication 
after  Christ's  departure  from  Jerusalem,  and  before  his  return 
thither  to  keep  his  last  passover,  a.  d.  32,  33. 

§  i.  Christ  heals  a  dropsical  man  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  Inculcates  the 

duties  of  humility  and  charity,  (xiv.  1—14.) 
f  ii.  The  parable  of  the  great  soppier,  (xiv.  15—94.) 
I  iii.  Courage  and  perseveruice  shown  to  be  requisite  in  a  true  ChristisiL. 

The  unprofitableness  of  an  unsound  Christian,  (xiv.  25—36.) 
tiv.  Christ  illustrates  the  ioy  of  the  angels  in  heaven  over  repenting  ain 

nera,  by  the  parables,  1.  Of  the  lost  sheep  (xv.  1—7.) ;  2.  Of  the  lost 

piece  of  money  (8—10.);  and,  3.  Of  the  prodigal  son.  (11—32.) 
I V.  The  parable  of  the  unjust  stewsrd.  (xvi.  1—13.) 
\  vi.  Tlie  Pharisees  reproved  for  their  covetousness  snd  hypocrisy,  (xvi 

14-18.) 
§  vii.  The  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  (xvi.  19—31.) 
I  viii.  The  duty  of  not  giving  oflbnce.  (xvii.  1-10.) 
§  Ix.  In  his  last  Journey  to  Jerusslem,  Christ  cures  ten  lepers  (xvii.  II- 

19.) ;  and  discourses  concerning  his  second  coming.  (20—38.) 
f  X.  Encouragement  to  perseverance  in  prayer,  illustrsted  by  the  parable 

of  the  importunate  widow,  (xviii.  1—8.) 
f  xi.  Beif-righteousness  reproved,  and  humility  encouraged,  bv  the  para 

ble  of  the  Pharisee  and  publican  or  tax-gatherer,  (xviii.  9—14.) 
i  xii.  Christ  encourages  young  children  to  be  brought  to  him  (xviii.  15— 

17.):  and  discourses  with  a  rich  young  man.  (18—30.) 
I  xiii.  Christ  again  foretells  his  death  to  his  disciples  (xviiL  31—34.) ;  sns 

cures  a  blind  man  near  Jericho.  (35—42.) 
§  xiv.  The  conversion  of  Zaccheus.  (xtx.  1—10.) 
f  XV.  The  parable  of  a  nobleman  going  into  a  distant  country  to  receive 

kingdom,  (xix.  11-28.) 

StcT.  4.  The  Iranaactiona  at  Jernaalem,  until  the  pMmm  of 
Christ,  A.  D.  33. 

t  i.  On  Palm- Sunday  (as  we  now  call  It)  or  the^rsl  day  of  Paaskm- 

week,  Christ  makes  his  lowly  yet  triumphsl  entry  ioio  Jerusalem, 

weeps  over  the  city,  and  expels  the  iradera  out  of  the  temple,  (xix. 

29-46.) 

f  ii.  On  Monday,  or  the  aecond  day  of  Fassion-week,  Christ  teaches 

during  the  day  In  the  temple,  (xix.  47;  48.) 
f  Ui.  On  7\ieaday,  or  the  third  day  of  Passion  week, 
(a)  In  the  day  time  and  in  the  Temple,  Christ  conftites  the  chief 
priests,  scribes,  and  elders,  1.  By  a  question  concerning  the  baptism 
of  John.  (XX.  1—8.)— 2.  By  the  parable  of  the  labourers  in  the  vine- 
yard. (9— 19.)— 3.  By  showing  the  lawfulness  of  paying  tribute  to 
CiBsar.  (20— 26.)— The  Sadducees  confuted,  and  the  rraurrection 

E roved.  (27— 40.)— The  scribes  confounded,  and  the  disciples  of 
hriat  warned  not  to  follow  their  example.  (41— 47.)— The  charity 
of  a  poor  widow  commended,  (xxi.  1—4.) 
(6)  In  the  evening,  and  vrincipaUy  on  the  Mount  of  OUveOt  Christ 
discourses  concerning  tne  destruction  of  the  temjde,  snd  of  the  last 
judgment  (xxi.  5—28.) ;  delivers  snother  parable  of  the  fig  tree  (89 
—03.);  and  enforces  the  duly  of  watchfulness.  (34—38.) 
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I  IT.  On  WedMtdayt  or  ihofomih  Uay  of  P«aaion-wcek,  the  eblof  prieotB 

consult  to  kill  Christ,  (xxti.  1-3.) 
t  ▼.  On  TViur$dav,  or  the  fifth  day  of  Passion-week,  Judas  covenants  to 
betray  Christ  (zxii.  4—6.) ;  and  Christ  sends  two  disciples  to  prepare 
the  Passover.  (7—13.) 
i  W.  On  the  Pa««over-<f ay,— that  is,/rom  Tkurtduy  evening  to  Fridajf 
evening  qf  Ptueion-toeek, 

(a)  In  the  eveningj  Christ  eaU  the  Passover;  institutes  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Suppor;  discourses  on  humility;  and  foretells  bis 
being  betrayed  by  Judas,  bis  abandonment  by  his  discipleSi  and 
Peter's  denial  of  him.  (udi.  14-^38.) 
(4)  TVirard*  nighty  after  eating  the  Passover  with  his  apostles,  Jesus 
goes  to  the  Mount  of  Olives ;  where^after  being  some  tUne  in  an 


my,  ha  is  apprehended,  (xxli.  39— c3.) 

,  ^uring  the  night,  Christ  having  been  coi ,„  , 

house  (whither  Peter  followed  and  denied  him)^  is  derided,  (uii.  64 


ie)Dwingjhe  nt/^t,  Christ  having  been  conducted  to  the  lugh-priesi^s 

-66.) 

(d)  At  day-break  on  Friday  morning,  Christ  is  tried  before  the  Sanlie- 
drin  (zxii.  6&— 71.);  from  whose  tribunal, 

(e)  On  Friday  morning,  1.  he  is  delivered  first  to  Pilate  (xxiii.  1—7.), 
who  sends  him  to  Herod  (8—12.) ;  by  whom  he  is  again  sent  to 
Pilate,  and  is  by  him  condemned  to  be  crucified.  (13—25.^-2.  Christ's 
discourse  to  the  women  of  Jerusalem  as  he  was  led  forth  to  be  cru- 
cified. (26-31.) 

(J)  The  transactions  of  the  third  Aour— The  cnicifijrion ;  Christ's 

garments  divided ;  the  inscripUon  on  the  cross ;  his  address  to  the 

penitent  robber,  (xxiii.  3^—43.) 
(^)  Prom  the  eisth  to  the  ninth  Aour.— The  pretemstnral  darkness, 

rending  of  the  veil ;  death  of  Christ,  and  Its  concomitant  circum- 

stances,  (xxiii.  44—49.) 
(jh)  Between  the  ninth  hotir  and  ounoet,  Jesus  Christ  is  interred  by 

Joseph  of  Arimalhea.  (xxiU.  60-fi6.) 

8scT.  6.   Transactions  after  Christ's  resurrection  on  Easter 
Day. 

%  i.  Christ's  resurrection  testified  to  the  woman  by  the  angel  (xxiv.  1 

-11.) 
I  ii.  Christ  appears  to  two  disciples  In  their  way  to  EnmiauB,  and  also  to 

Peter,  (xxiv.  12-35.) 
I  iii.  Ilis  appearance  to  the  apoetlesi  and  his  Instructions  to  tliem.  (xxiv. 

36-49.) 

8bct.  6.  The  ascension  of  Christ,  and  the  apoetles'  return  to 

Jerusalem,  (xxiv.  60 — 52.) 

The  plan  of  classifying  events,  adopted  by  Luke,  has  been 
followed  by  Livy,  Plutarch,  and  other  profane  historical  wri- 
ters. Thus  Suetonius,  after  eachibiting  a  brief  summary  of 
the  life  of  Augustus,  previous  to  his  acquiring  the  sovereign 
power,  announces  his  intention  of  recoraing  the  subsequent 
events  of  his  life,  not  in  order  of  time,  but  arranging  them 
into  distinct  classes ;  and  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of 
his  wars,  honours,  legislation,  discipline,  and  private  life.* 
In  like  manner,  Flonis  intimates  that  he  would  not  observe 
the  strict  order  of  time ;  but  in  order  that  the  things,  which 
he  should  relate,  might  the  better  appear,  he  would  relate 
them  distinctly  and  separately.' 

VIII.  If  Paul  had  not  informed  us  (Coi.iv.  14.)  that  Luke 
was  by  profession  a  physician,  and  conseqnentlv  annan  of 
letters,  his  writings  would  have  sufficiently  evincea  that  he  had 
had  a  liberal  education ;  for  although  his  Gospel  presents  as 
many  Hebraisms,  perhaps,  as  any  of  the  sacred  writings,  yet 
his  language  contains  more  numerous  Graecisms,  than  that 
of  any  other  writer  of  the  New  Testament.  The  style  of 
this  evangelist  is  pure,,  copious,  and  flowing,  and  bears  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  that  of  his  great  master  Paul. 
Many  of  his  words  and  expressions  are  exactly  parallel  to 
those  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  best  classic  authors ;  and 
several  eminent  critics  have  lone  since  pointed  out  the  sin- 
gular skill  and  propriety  with  which  Luke  has  named  and 
described  the  vanous  diseases  which  he  had  occasion  to  no- 
'  tice.  As  an  instance  of  his  copiousness.  Dr.  Campbell  has 
remarked,  that  each  of  the  evaneelists  has  a  number  of 
words  which  are  used  by  none  of  the  rest :  but  in  Luke^s 
Gospel,  tlie  number  of  such  words  as  are  used  in  none  of  the 
other  Gospels,  is  greater  than  that  of  the  peculiar  words 
found  in  all  the  other  three  Gospels,  put  together ;  and  that 
the  terms  peculiar  to  Luke  are  for  the  most  part  long  and 
compound  words.  There  is  also  more  of  composition  m  his 
sentences  than  is  found  in  the  other  three  Gospels,  and  con- 
sequently less  simplicity.  Of  this  we  have  an  example  in 
the  first  sentence,  which  occupies  not  less  than  four  verses. 
Further,  Luke  seems  to  approach  nearer  to  the  manner  of 
other  historians,  in  giving  what  may  be  called  his  own  ver- 
dict in  the  narrative  part  of  his  work.  Thus  he  calls  the 
Pharisees  ^D^/yvpot,  lovers  of  money  (xvi.  14.^  ;  and  in  distin- 
guishinff  Judas  Iscariot  from  the  other  Juaas,  he  uses  the 
phrase  cc  x^rj  rywfro  irpoSornt^  who  also  proved  a  traitor,  (vi.  16.) 
Matthew  (s*  4.^  and  Mark  (iii.  19.)  express  the  same  senti- 
ment in  milder  laiiguaffe,---t(;^  delivered  him  up.  Again,  the 
attempt  made  by  the  Pharisees,  to  extort  from  our  Lord  what 
might  prove  matter  of  accusation  against  him,  is  expressed 

>  Suetonius  in  Aiignsto,  c.  Ix.  (al.  xii.)  p.  68.  edit.  Bipont.    This  historian 
has  nursof^d  the  saiiic  method  in  his  life  of  Caesar. 
•  Flori,  Hist.  Rom.  Ub.  a.  c.  19. 
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by  Saint  Luke  in  more  animated  language  than  is  used  by 
either  of  the  rest  (xi.  53.)  :  ^'  TKcy  b^n  vehementlu  to  press 
htm  with  questions  on  many  points^  And,  on  anotner  occa- 
sion, s]>eaking  of  the  same  people,  he  says,  that  they  wert 
filed  with  madness,  (vi.  11.)  Lastly,  in  the  moral  instruc- 
tions given  by  our  Lord,  and  recorded  by  this  evangelist, 
especially  in  the  parables,  no  one  has  surpassed  him  in  unit- 
ing affecting  sweetness  of  manner  with  genuine  simplicity, 
psiticularly  in  the  parables  of  the  benevoleiit  Samaritan  aod 
the  penitent  prodigaU 


SECTION  V. 
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L  Ti<te*— II.  AutkorS-^lEL  Date. — ^IV.  Genuinetiete  and  au- 
thenticity  o/tMe  Goepel,  particularly  ofch,  xxi.,  and  cA.  viL 
63.,  and  viii.  11 — 1* — V.  Itt  occasion  and  design, — Account 
of  the  tenets  of  Cerinthus. — Analysis  of  its  contents^ — VI, 
The  Gospel  of  John,  a  supplement  to  the  other  three^-^YIL 
Observations  on  its  style. 

I.  The  Title  of  this  Gospel  varies  greatly  in  the  manu- 
scripts, editions,  and  versions.  In  the  Codex  Vaticanus  It 
is  sraiply  jwt*  ismrw,  according  to  John  ;  in  many  other  MSS. 
and  editions,  £v9t»Ai&v  to  »«»-«  iMaeyvsv,  the  Gimoel  aecordine  to 
John^  or  to  zatA  ]*xvn>y  {otytoA  Et/x^^iMcv,  the  Gospel  aeeor&ng 
to  {Sttini)  Johti;  in  the  Coaez  Bezae^  A^#r«/  ^u^yyouw  saftA 
l^MWf,  the  Gospel  according  to  John  bejpnnSh,  To  omit  minor 
variations  in  manuscripts  of  less  ancient  date, — in  the  Syriac 
version,  in  Bishop  Walton's  Polyglott,  this  Gospel  is  en- 
titled, ♦*  The  Holy  Gospel,  the  preaching  of  St.  John,  which 
he  delivered  in  Greek,  and  published  at  Ephesus  :*'  in  the 
Arabic  version  it  is  **  The  Gospel  of  St.  John  the  son  of 
Zebedee,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  which  he  wrote  in  Greek 
by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit;"  and  in  the  Persian 
version,  **The  Gospel  of  John,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles, 
which  was  spoken  m  the  Greek-Roman  tongue  at  Ephesus.'* 

II.  John,  the  evangelist  and  apostle,  was  the  son  of  Zebe- 
dee, a  fisherman  of  the  town  of  Bethsaida,  on  the  sea  of 
Galilee,  and  the  younger  brother  of  James  the  elder.  His 
mother's  name  was  Ssuome.  Zebedee,  though  a  fisherman, 
appears  to  have  been  in  good  circumstances ;  for  the  evan- 
gelical history  informs  us  that  he  was  the  owner  of  a  vessel, 
and  had  hired  servants.  (Mark  i.  20.)  And  therefore  we 
have  no  reason  to  imagine  that  his  children  were  altogether 
illiterttte,  as  some  critics  have  imagined  them  to  haveTbeen^ 
from  a  misinterpretation  of  Acts  iv.  13.,  where  the  terms 
ttyfafjtftttmi  and  iimvau,  in  our  version  rendered  unleamtd  and 
ignorant  men,  simply  denote  persons  in  private  stations  of 
life,  who  were  neither  rabbis  nor  madstrates,  and  such  as 
had  not  studied  in  the  schools  of  the  Pharisees,  and  conse- 
quently were  ignorant  of  tlie  rabbinical  learning  and  traditions 
of  the  Jews.  John  and  his  brother  James  were,  doubtless, 
well  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament, 
having  not  only  read  them,  but  heard  them  publicly  explained 
in  the  synagogues ;  and,  in  common  with  the  other  Jews, 
they  entertained  the  expectation  of  the  Messiah,  and  that  his 
kingdom  would  be  a  temporal  one.  It  is  not  impossible, 
though  it  cannot  be  afiirmed  with  certainty,  that  John  had 
been  a  disciple  of  John  the  Baptist,  before  he  became  a  dis- 
ciple of  Chnst.  At  least,  the  circumstantial  account,  which 
he  has  given  in  ch.  i.  37 — 41.  of  the  two  disciples  who  fol- 
lowed Christ,  might  induce  us  to  suppose  that  he  was  one 
of  the  two.  It  is,  however,  certain  tliat  he  had  both  seen  and 
heard  our  Saviour,  and  had  witnessed  some  of  his  miracles, 
particularly  that  performed  at  Cana  in  Galilee,  (ii.  1 — 11.) 
John  has  not  recorded  his  own  call  to  the  apostleship ;  but 
we  learn  from  the  other  three  evangelists  that  it  took  place 
when  he  and  James  were  fishing  upon  the  sea  of  Galilee.^ 

>  Dr.  Cainpbell  on  the  Clospels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  126—129.  Rosentniitler,  Scho- 
lia in  Nov.  Test.  vol.  ii.  pp.  3—6.  KuinocI,  Comment,  in  Libros  Hist.  Nuv. 
Test  vol.  ii.  pp.  213—220.  Bn.  Marnh's  Micliaelis.  vol.  iii.  part  i.  pp.  2aa— 
2n.  Pritii,  Introd.  ad  Nov.  Test.  pp.  ISl— 195.  Viscr,  Herm.  Sacr.  Nov. 
Test  pars  1.  pp.  333—339.  pars  it  pp.  2U5— 209.  221.  et  seq.  264.  Ruuipsei, 
Coram.  Crit.  in  Libros  Nov.  Test.  ])p.  61.  8S.  Bishop  Cleaver's  Discourse 
on  the  Stylo  of  St  Luke's  Gosiiel,  In  his  Sermons,  pp.  209—221.  8tu.  Ox* 
ford,  1808 

'  «  Matt  iv.  21, 22.  Mark  i.  19, 20.  Luke  v.  1—10.  Lampe  has  marked  what 
he  thinks  are  three  degrees  in  the  call  of  Saint  Jolm  to  be  a  follower  qf 
Christ,  viz.  1.  His  call  to  the  disciplesliip  (Jolm  i.  37—42.),  after  which  ho 
continued  to  follow  his  busincjiR  for  a  short  time  \  2.  Ilis  call  to  be  one  of 
the  iimnediale  companions  of  Christ  (Matt  iv.  21,22.);  and,  3.  IDs  call  to 
(he  apostleslilp,  when  llie  surnairio  of  Boanerges  was  given  to  him  and  his 
brother.    Lampc,  Comment  In  Cvangclinm  Johaimis  Prolegom.  cap.  ii.  pp. 
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And  Mark,  in  enumerating  the  twelve  apostles  (iii.  17.), 
when  he  mentions  James  and  John,  says  that  our  Lord  **sur- 
named  them  Boanerges,  which  is,  sons  of  thunder,'*  from 
which  apoellation  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  they  were  of 
particularly  fierce  and  ungovernable  tempers  (as  Dr.  Cave 
nas  conjectured)  ;>  but,  as  Dr.  Lardner  and  others  have  ob- 
served. It  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  prophetically  represent- 
ing the  resolulion  and  courage  witli  wtiicn  they  woula  openly 
ana  boldly- declare  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel  when  fully 
acquainted  with  them.  How  appropriate  this  title  was,  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  writings  of  John  abundantly 
show.'  From  the  time  when  John  and  his  brother  received 
their  immediate  call  from  Christ,  they  became  his  constant 
attendants ;  they  heard  his  discourses,  and  beheld  his  mira- 
cles ;  and,  after  previous  instruction,  both  public  and  private, 
they  were  honoured  with  a  selection  and  appointment  to  be 
of  the  number  of  the  apostles. 

What  the  age  of  John  was  at  this  time,  his  history  does 
not  precisely  ascertain.  Some  have  conjectured  that  he  was 
then  twenty-two  years  old ;  others  that  he  was  about  twenty- 
five  or  twenty-six  years  of  age ;  and  others  a?ain  think  that 
he  was  about  the  age  of  our  Saviour.  Dr.  Lardner  is  of 
opinion  Uiat  none  orthe  apostles  were  much  under  the  age 
of  thirty,  when  they  were  appointed  to  that  important  ofiice. 
Whatever  his  age  might  have  been,  John  seems  to  have  been 
the  youngest  of  the  twelve,  and  (if  we  may  judge  from 
his  writings)  to  have  possessed  a  temper  singiilarnr  mild, 
amiable,  and  afiectionate.  He  was  eminently  the  object  of 
our  Lord's  regard  and  confidence ;  and  was,  on  various  occa- 
sions, admitt^  to  free  and  intimate  intercourse  with  him,  so 
that  he  was  characterized  as  **the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved."  (John  xiii.  23.)  Hence  we  find  him  present  at 
several  scenes,  to  which  most  of  the  other  disciples  were 
not  admitted.  He  was  an  eye-witness,  in  company  with 
only  Peter  and  James,  to  the  resurrection  of  Jairus  s  daughter 
to  Ufe,  to  our  Saviour's  transfiguration  on  the  mount,  and  to 
his  agony  in  the  garden.  John  repaid  this  attention  by  the 
most  sincere  attachment  to  his  master ;  for,  though,  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  apostles,  he  had  betrayed  a  culpable 
timidity  in  forsaking  him  during  his  last  conflict,'  yet  he 
afterwards  recovered  his  firmness,  and  was  the  only  apostle 
who  followed  Christ  to  the  place  of  his  crucifixion.  He 
was  also  present  at  the  several  appearances  of  our  Saviour 
after  his  resurrection,  and  has  given  his  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  that  miraculous  fact;  and  these  circumstances, 
together  with  his  intercourse  with  the  mother  of  Christ 
('whom  our  Saviour  had  commended  to  his  care)  (xix.  26, 
d7.)f  qualified  him,  better  than  any  other  writer,  to  give  a 
circumstantial  and  authentic  history  of  Jesus  Christ. 

In  one  of  our  Saviour's  interviews  with  his  apostles,  after 
his  resurrection,  he  prophetically  told  this  evangelist  that  he 
would  survive  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  intimated, 
not  obscurely,  that  Peter  would  suffer  crucifixion,  but  that 
he  would  die  a  natural  death,  (xxi.  18 — ^24.)  After  the 
ascension  of  Christ,  and  the  efi*usion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  John  became  one  of  the  chief  apostles 
of  the  circumcision,  and  exercised  his  ministry  at  Jerusalem 
and  its  vicinity,  in  the  manner  and  with  the  success  related 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.*  He  was  present  at  the  council 
held  in  that  city  (Acts  xv.)  about  the  year  49  or  50.  Until 
this  time  he  probably  remained  in  Judaea,  and  had  not  tra- 
velled into  any  foreign  countries.  From  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory we  learn,  that  after  the  death  of  Mary,  the  mother  of 
Christ,  John  proceeded  to  Asia  Minor,  where  he  founded  and 
presided  over  seven  churches  in  as  many  cities,  but  resided 
chiefly  at  Ephesus.  Thence  he  was  banished  to  the  Isle  of 
Patmos  towards  the  close  of  Domitian's  reign,  where  he 
wrote  his  Revelation.  (Rev.  i.  9.)  On  his  liberation  from 
exile,  by  the  accession  of  Nerva  to  the  imperial  throne,  John 
retumea  to  Ephesus,  where  he  wrote  his  Gospel  and  Epis- 
tles, and  died  in  the  hundredth  year  of  his  age,  about. the 
year  of  Christ  100,  and  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Trajan.^ 

UI.  The  precise  time  when  this  Gospel  was  written  has 
not  been  ascertained,  though  it  is  generally  agreed  that  John 
composed  it  at  Ephesus.  Basnage  and  Lampe  suppose  it  to 
have  been  written  before  the  destruction  of  Jeruisalem ;  and, 
in  conformity  with  their  opinion,  Dr.  Lardner  fixes  its  date 

•  Cave's  Life  of  St  James  the  Great  f  6.  p.  142. 

•  Lampe,  Commenl.  in  Evangelium  Johannis  Prolegom.  cap.  1.  pp.  21—90. 

•  See  particularljr  Acta  iii.  iv.  1—22.  and  viii.  5-26. 

•  Urdner'g  Worlca,  9fO.  voi.  vi.  pp.  166—170. ;  4la  voL  iii.  po.  211^-220. 
MIcbaeUfl,  voL  iii.  part  i.  pp.  272—274.  Lampe,  Proleg.  in  Joan.  £Tani«I  pp. 
9t^V02.    Jones  OD  the  Caition,  VOL  itt.  pp.  lOl-na 


in  the  year  68;  Dr.  Owen  in  69;  Michaelis  in  70.  Bnt 
Chrysostom  and  Epiphanius,  among  thv>.  ancient  fathers,  and 
Dr.  Mill,  Fabricius,  Le  Clerc,  and  Bishop  Tomline,  amontr 
the  moderns,  refer  its  date,  with  greater  probability,  to  the 
year  97,  Mr.  Jones  to  the  year  98,  and  Berthold*  to  the  last 
decad  of  the  first  century.  The  principal  argument  for  its 
early  date  is  derived  from  John  v.  2.,  where  the  apostle  Say*** 
'*  J\fow  there  is  at  Jerusalem^  by  the  Bheep^markety  a  pool,  which 
is  called  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  Betheada,  having  five  porehet^' 
From  these  words  it  is  urged,  that  Jerusalem  was  standing 
when  tliey  were  written ;  and  that  if  they  had  been  written 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  evangelist  would  have 
used  the  past  tense  instead  of  the  present,  and  would  have 
said,  There  was  at  Jenisakm  a  pool,  &c.  But  this  argument 
is  more  specious  than  forcible;  for,  though  Jerusalem  was 
demolished,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  pool  of 
Bethesda  was  dried  up.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  much 
stronger  reasons  for  supposing  that  it  escaped  the  general  de- 
vastation; for,  when  Vespasian  ordered  the  city  to  be  demolish- 
ed, he  permitted  some  things  to  remain  for  the  use  of  the  gar- 
rison which  was  to  be  stationed  there;^  and  he  would  naturally 
leave  this  bathing-place,  fitted  up  with  recesses  or  porticoes 
for  shade  and  shelter,  that  he  might  not  deprive  the  soldiers 
of  a  grateful  refreshment.*  Now,  since  the  evangelist's 
proposition  may  simply  regard  Bethesda,  we  cannot  be  cer- 
tain that  it  looks  furtiier,  or  has  any  view  to  the  state  of  Je- 
rusalem. The  argument,  therefore,  which  is  deduced  from 
the  above  passage  m  favour  of  an  early  date,  is  inconclusive. 

But,  besides  mis  argrament,  we  have  strong  evidence  from 
the  contents  and  design  of  the  Gospel  itself,  that  it  was  not 
written  until  the  year  97.  It  is  evident,  as  bishop  Tomline 
has  forcibly  remarked,  ^at  the  evangelist  considers  those  to 
whom  he  addresses  his  Gospel  as  but  little  acquainted  with 
Jewish  customs  and  names ;  for  he  gives  vanous  explana- 
tions which  would  be  unnecessary,  if  the  persons  for  whom 
he  wrote  were  conversant  with  ^e  usages  of  the  Jews.' 
Similar  explanations  occur  in  the  Gospels  of  Mark  and  Luke ; 
but  in  this  of  John  they  are  more  marked,  and  occur  more 
frequently.  The  reason  of  which  may  be,  that  when  John 
wrote,  many  more  Gentiles,  and  of  more  distant  countries, 
had  been  converted  to  Christianity ;  and  it  was  now  become 
necessary  to  explain  to  the  Christian  church,  thus  extended, 
many  circumstances  which  needed  no  explanation  while  its 
members  belonged  only  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Judea,  and 
while  the  Jewish  polity  was  still  m  existence.  It  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  feasts  and  other  peculiarities  of  the 
Jews  woula  be  but  little  understood  by  the  Gentiles  of  Asia 
Minor,  thirty  years  afler  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem." 

IV.  The  Gospel  by  John  has  been  universally  received  as 
genuine.  The  circumstantiality  of  its  details  proves  that  the 
book  was  written  by  a  hearer  and  eye-witness  of  the  discourses 
and  transactions  it  records ;  and,  consequently,  could  not  be 
written  kmg  afterwards  by  a  Platonic  Christian,  as  it  has 
been  recently  asserted,  contrary  to  all  evidence.  But,  besides 
this  incontestable  internal  evidence,  we  have  the  external  and 
uninterrupted  testimony  of  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  Chris- 
tian church.  His  Gospel  is  alluded  to,  once  by  Clement  of 
Rome,  and  once  by  Barnabas  ;9  and  four  times  by  Ignatius 
bishop  of  Antioch,  who  had  been  a  disciple  of  the  evange- 
list, and  had  conversed  familiarly  with  several  of  the  apo8tlesjo 
It  was  also  received  by  Justin  Martyr,' >  Tatian,  the  churches 
of  Vienne  and  Lyons,'*  Irenaeus,"  Athenagoras,'^  Theophilus 
of  Antioch,'*  Clement  of  Alexandria,'^  Tertullian,"  Ammo- 
niu8,'s  Origen,i9  Eusebius,^  Epiphanius,  Augustine,  Chry- 
sostom, and,  in  short,  by  all  subsequent  writers  of  the  ancient 
Christian  church.*'  The  Alogi  or  Alogians,  a  sect  which  is 
said  to  have  existed  in  the  second  century,  are  reported  to 

>  See  Jo8Pp1iu8  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  iii.  c.  i.  %  i. 

■  Dr. Townson's  Worlca,  vol.  i.  p.  k^-l.  Thia  conjecture  is  confirmed  bj 
the  fact,  that  Vespasian  soon  aAer  erected  magnificent  public  baths  at  Rome. 
Suetonius  in  Ve8|)asiano,  c.  vii. 

1  See  particularly  John  i.  38. 41.,  ii.  6. 13.,  !▼.  9.,  and  xL  G6. 

«  Elements  of  ChrisU  TbeoL  vol  i.  pp.  335.  Jones  on  the  Canon,  vol.  Ui. 
pp.na-ll6. 

•  See  Jones  on  the  Canon,  vol.  iii.  pp.  117,  lia 

i»  Dr.  Lardnor'8  Worlcs,  8vu.  vol.  \\.  pp.  120.  121. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  344. 

»i  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  p.  139. ;  4to.  vol.  1.  p.  355. 

»•  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  II.  p.  J50. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  361. 

»•  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  p.  161. ;  4to.  vol.  1.  p.  367. 

«•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  183. ;  4to.  vol.  1.  p.  379. 

!•  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  p.  193. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  384. 

!•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  212. 220. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  396^  399. 

tf  Ibid.  8\'0.  vol.  ii.  p.  2G6. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  419. 

!•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  414—417. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  603—606. 

»•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  469,  470. :  4to.  vol.  1.  pp.  533,  534. 

••  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  Iv.  pp.  225-227. :  4to.  vol.  ti.  pp.  368, 369. 

A*  dee  their  several  tesdroonies  in  Lardner's  Works,  Svo.  vol  vi.  pp.  187 
—190. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  227, 228. 
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haTB  leiocted  this  Gospel,  as  wetl  as  the  rest  of  John's  wri- 
tings ;  out  we  have  no  information  concerning  these  Alogi, 
on  which  any  dependance  can  be  placed :  for,  in  strictness, 
we  hare  no  account  of  them  except  the  later  and  uncertain 
accounts  of  Philaster  and  Epiphanius;  Iiensus,  Eusebius, 
and  other  ancient  writers  before  them,  being  total  Ij^  silent 
concerning  the  Alogi.  The  probabiii^,  therefore,  is,  that 
there  never  was  any  snch  heresy.^ 

With  such  decisive  testimonies  to  the  genuineness  of  John's 
Gospel,  it  is  not  a  little  surprising,  that  an  eminent  critic  on 
the  continentl<  should  have  asserted  that  his  Gospel  and  Epis- 
tles exhibit  clear  evidence,  that  it  was  not  written  by  an  eye- 
witness, but  was  compiled  by  some  Gentile  Christian  in  the 
bennning  of  the  second  centuiv,  after  the  death  of  the  evan- 
geust  John,  for  whom  he  passed!^  himself.  It  is  also  astonish- 
ug  that,  with  such  testmionies  to  the  genuineness  of  this 
Gospel,  so  distinguished  a  critic  as  Grotius  should  have 
imagined  that  the  evangelist  terminated  his  history  of  our 
Saviour  with  the  twentieth  chapter,  and  that  the  twenty-first 
chapter  was  added  afler  his  death  by  the  church  at  Ephesus. 
But  this  opinion  is  contradicted  by  the  universal  consent  of 
manuscripts  and  versions ;  for,  as  this  Gospel  was  published 
before  the  evangelist's  death,  if  there  had  been  an  edition  of 
it  without  the  twen^-first  chapter,  it  would  in  all  probability 
have  been  wanting  in  some  copies.  To  which  we  may  add 
that  the  genuineness  of  the  chapter  in  question  was  never 
doubted  b}r  any  one  of  the  ancient  C  hristian  writers.  Finally, 
the  style  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  rest  of  his 
Gospel.' 

Some  doubts  have  been  entertained  concerning  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  portion  of  this  Gospel  comprised  between  ch. 
vii.  53.  and  viii.  1—1 1 .  Its  authenticity  nas  been  questioned 
by  Erasmus,  Calvin,  Beza,  Grotius,  Le  Clerc,  Wetstein, 
Semler,  Schulze,  Moms,  Haenlein,  Paulus,  Schmidt,  and 
various  other  writers  who  are  mentioned  by  Wolfius,^  and 
by  Koecher  :*  Griesbach  and  Schulz  have  remarked  it  as  a 
passage  which  ought  probably  to  be  omitted ;  and  its  genu- 
ineness has  been  advocated  By  Drs.  Mill  and  Whitby,  Bp. 
Middleton,  Heumann,  Michaeiis,  Storr,  Langius,  Dettmers, 
Staeudlin,^  Kuinuel,  and  Dr.  Bloomfield.  The  limits  neces- 
sarily prescribed  to  this  section  forbid  us  to  enter  into  a 
review  of  all  that  has  been  said  on  this  subject;  but  it  may 
be  permitted  to  remark  that  the  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  passage  in  question.  For,  though  it  is 
not  found  in  several  ancient  versions,  and  is  not  quoted  or 
illustrated  by  Chrysostom,  Theophylact,  Nonnus  (who  wrote 
commentaries  or  explanations  of  this  Gospel),  nor  by  Ter- 
tuUian,  or  Cyprian,  both  of  whom  treat  copiously  on  chastity 
and  adultery,  and  therefore  had  abundant  opportunity  of  ci- 
ting it,  if  it  had  been  extant  in  their  copies ;  yet  it  is  found 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  manuseripta  (Griesbach  has  enume-' 
rated  more  than  eighty^  that  are  extant,  thoujgh  with  great 
diversity  of  readings.  If  it  had  not  been  genume,  how  could 
it  have  found  its  way  into  these  manuscripts  1  Moreover, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  paragraph  in  question  that  militates 
either  against  the  character,  sentiments,  or  conduct  of  Jesus 
Christ;  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  his  meekness,  gentleness,  and  benevolence.  To  which 
we  may  add,  that  this  passage  is  cited  as  genuine  by  Augus- 
tine, vrno  assigns  the  reason  why  it  was  omitted  by  some 
copyists,  viz.  lest  any  offence  should  be  taken  by  supposing 
that  our  Lord  suffered  a  guilty  woman  to  go  unpunished. 
But,  in  reply  to  this  supposition  or  objection,  we  may  remark, 
1.  That,  according  to  iiis  own  declaration,  he  came  not  into 
the  world  to  condemn  the  world  (John  iii.  17.  viii.  15.  xii.  47. 
Luke  xii.  14.)  and  to  execute  the  office  of  a  judge  (and  it  is 
but  reasonable  to  try  him  by  his  own  principles,  in  which  no 
inconsistency  can  be  found) ;  and,  2.  Any  exercise  of  judicial 
authority  would  have  given  a  direct  contradiction  to  that  de- 
ference and  subordination  which  he  constantly  showed  and 
inculcated  to  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate.  An  addi- 
tional evidence  in  favour  of  the  disputed  clause  is  found  in 
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«  Dr.  Lardiier'8  Works,  8vo.  vol.  ix.  pp.  515  516. ;  4lo.  voL  iv.  po.  690, 691. 
•  Dr.  BreTBchnoider,  in  his  Probabiua  de  Evangelii  et  Epistolarum  Jo- 
hanni»  ApoatoU  Indole,  et  Origin*:.  8vo.  Lipsis,  1820.    In  justice  to  Dr. 


Bretschneider  it  must  liow  be  stated  ttiat.  in'the  preface  to  the  second  edi- 
lioa  of  hid  Ilandbuch  der  Dogmatik  (Manual  of  Dogmatic  Theology),  he 
declared  himself  satisfied  concerninglhe  genuineness  of  this  passage. 
(Jena  Literary  Gazette  for  January,  1827,  Supplt  No.  1.) 

*  The  genuineness  of  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  St  John's  Gospel  Is 
•atisiaciorily  vindicated  against  the  objections  of  Grotius,  and  some  modem 
eritics,  by  Professor  Weber  in  his  "Authentia  capitis  ultiml  Evaogelii 


Jobannis,'&e."    Halls.  1823,  8vo. 

•  Wolfii  Curs  PhUologicB,  f    ' 

•  Koecheri  Analecta,  in  loc. 


«  Siaeudlin,  Prolosto  qn&  PerlcopiB  de  AduUerft,  Job.  tU.  63.  fill.  1—11., 
VerllM  •!  AutbeiiUa  defenditur.    €lottuig«i  1806, 4to. 


the  seventh  verse  of  John  viii.,  where  xAw  has  the  article  <»? 
prefixed. — He  that  is  without  sin  among  you,  let  him  first  east 
THE  [not  a  stone,  as  m  our  authorized  Torsion]  stone  at  her  f 
TON  AieON  IT*  ttvrm  /S^itm.  The  allusion,  Bishop  Middle- 
ton  remarks,  is  to  the  particular  manner  of  stoningr,  which 
required  that  one  of  the  witnesses  (for  two  at  the  least  were 
necessary,  see  Deut.  xvii.  6.)  should  throw  the  stone,  which 
was  to  serve  as  a  signal  to  the  by-standers  to  complete  the 
punishment.  There  is  therefore  strict  propriety  in  calling 
this  stone  TON  Tud-oy,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  atJter 
stones.  It  is  not  probable  that  an  interpolator  would  have 
been  thus  exact  in  his  phraseology,  or  would  have  adverted 
to  this  apparently  trifling  circumstance ;  especially  since  the 
expression  of  y^aeAAw  tcv  xjdvy  is  not  elsewhere  found  in  the 
New  Testament  A  few  manuscripts  f  Griesbach  and  Schulz 
specify  eleven)  omit  the  article :  but  this,  Dr.  M.  is  of  oni- 
nion,  only  proves  that  the  copyists  knew  not  what  to  make 
of  it;  and  that,  had  they  undertaken  to  interpolate  the  pas- 
sage, they  would  have  done  it  less  skilfully  than  did  the 
present  interpolater,  supposing  we  must  consider  the  passage 
to  be  spurious.^ 

Upon  a  review  therefore  of  the  whole  evidence  respecting 
this  disputed  clause,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  it  prepon- 
derates in  favour  of  its  genuineness. 

V.  The  design  of  St.  John  in  writing  his  Gospel  was  '*  to 
convey  to  the  Christian  world  just  and  adequate  notions  of 
the  real  nature,  character,  and  office- of  that  great  Teacher, 
who  came  to  instruct  and  redeem  mankind.  For  this  purpose, 
he  studiously  selected,  for  his  narrative,  those  passages  oi 
OUT  Saviour's  life,  which  most  clearly  displayed  his  divine 
power  and  authority :  and  those  of  his  discourses,  in  which 
tie  spoke  most  plainly  of  his  own  nature,  and  of  the  efficacy 
of  his  death,  as  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  The 
object,  which  this  evangelist  had  in  view,  is  very  clearly 
stated  in  chap.  xx.  verse  31.  It  was  not  to  accumulate  as 
many  instances  as  possible  of  the  miraculous  power  exerted 
by  J^us ;  but  only  those,  which  most  distinctly  illustrated 
his  peculiar  office  and  nature :  Many  other  signs  truly  did 
Jesus,  in  tlie  presence  of  his  disciples,  whieh  are  not  written  in 
this  book.  But  TRfeSE  are  written,  that  ye  might  helieee  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God;  mid  that  believing,  ye 
might  have  life  through  his  name.    This  expression  seems  to 

5 rove,  that  those  persons  are  wrong,  who  suppose  that  St. 
ohn  wrote  his  Gospel,  merely  to  supply  the  defects  and  omis- 
sions of  the  other  Evangelists.  The  real  diffisrence  between 
them  is,  that  they  ynote  a  history  of  our  Saviour's  life ;  but 
St  John,  of  his'  person  and  office.''^ 

But,  besides  this  more  general  design  of  the  evangelist, 
we  are  informed  by  Irenaeus,  and  other  ancient  writers,  that 
there  were  two  especial  moUves  that  induced  John  to  com- 
pose his  Gospel.  One  was,  that  he  might  refute  the  heresies 
of  Cerinthus  and  the  Nicolaitans,  who  had  attempted  to  cor- 
rupt the  Christian  doctrine :  the  other  motive  was,  that  he 
might  supply  those  important  events  in  our  Saviour's  life, 
which  the  other  evangelists  had  omitted.  Respecting  the 
former  of  these  motives,  Irenseus  gives  us  the  following 
account^ 

**  John  being  desirous  to  extirpate  the  errors  sown  in  the 
minds  of  men  by  Cerinthus,  and  sometime  before  by  those 
called  Nicolaitans,  published  his  Gospel :  in  which  he  ac- 
quaints us  that  there  is  one  God,  who  made  all  things  bv  his 
word,  and  not,  as  they  say,  one  who  is  the  Creator  of  the 
world,  and  another  who  is  the  Father  of  the  Lord :  one  the 
Son  of  the  Creator,  and  another  the  Christ  from  the  snper- 
celestial  abodes,  who  descended  upon  Jesus  the  Son  of  the 
Creator,  but  remained  impassible,  and  afterwards  fled  back 
to  his  own  pleroma  or  fulness." 

This  testimony  of  Irenseus  has  been  opposed  by  Lamps, 
Lardner,  Tittmann,  Kuindel,  and  adopted  by  Buddeus,  Mi- 
chaeiis, Moldenhawer,  Mosheim,  Bishop  Tomline,  Dr.  Owen, 
and  other  later  divines.  The  principal  objections  a^inst 
the  declaration  of  Iren»us  may  be  reduced  to  the  two  follow- 
ing: viz. 

1.  That  Irenseus  is  at  variance  with  himself:  for  in  an- 
other passage  he  says,  "  as  John  the  disciple  of  our  Lord 
assures  us,.sayinjgr.  But  these  are  written,  that  ye  might  believe 
thai  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  believing  ye 

1  KulnSel,  Comment.  In  Libros  Nov.  Test,  Historicos,  pp.  379—396.  Tltt- 
manniCommentariu)<  in  Evang.  Johannis,  pp.  31&— 322.  Bishop  Middleton's 
I>octrine  of  the  Greeic  Article,  on  John  viii.  7.  Griesbaehii  et  Schulzii  Nor. 
Test.  torn.  i.  pp.  555,  556.  Bloomfield's  AnnotaUons,  vol.  ill.  pp.  275—284.,  tn 
which  Dr.  B.  has  given  a  copious  statement  of  the  evidence  for  and  against 
this  section  of  St.  John's  Gospel. 

•  Bp.  Bloomfield's  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  8t.  John,  pp.  4,  6. 
adv.Hsrss.  Ub.Ui.  c.  11. 
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might  have  Kfe  through  his  names  foreseeing  these  blasphe- 
mous notions  ;that  divide  the  Lord,  so  far  as  it  is  in  uieir 
power/'i  Now,  if  Irenaeus  here  meant  to  say,  that  John 
ou\y  foresaw  the  errors,  which  were  propagated  oy  Cerinthus 
and  the  Gnostics,  it  must  appear  very  extraordinary  that  he 
should  say,  in  the  passage  aboye  quoted,  that  John  wrote 
against  the  errors  which  had  been  propagated  by  Cerinthus. 
out  the  contradiction  is  only  apparent;  ior  prooidens^  the 
expression  of  Irensus,  does  not  signify  '*  foreseeing,'*  but 
guarding  against,  llie  latter  passage,  therefore,  when  pro- 
perly explained,  does  not  confute  but  confirm  the  former. 
Besides,  as  Paul,  in  his  first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  speaks  of 
Gnostic  errors,  it  is  evident  that  they  must  have  been  propa- 
gated long  before  John  wrote  his  Gospel. 

9.  The  second  argument,  relied  upon  by  those  learned 
men  who  dissent  from  the  common  opmion,  is,  that  the  early 
fethers.  In  their  catalogues  of  heretics,  for.  the  most  part  place 
Cerinthus  after  Caroocrates,  who  un(|uestionably  liyea  and 
taoght  in  the  secona  century.  This  sircumstance  would  cer- 
taimy  possess  considerable  weight,  if  it  appeared  that  the 
early  fathers  had  paid  due  attention  to  the  regular  order  of 
time  in  their  enumeration  of  heretics :  but,  instead  of  this, 
we  know  the  fact  to  be,  that  the  names  of  heretics  are  set 
down  by  Irenieus,  Tertulllan,  Clement,  and  others,  at  ran- 
dom, and  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  times  in  which 
they  lired.  ^*  But  even  u  Irensus  had  not  asserted  that  St. 
John  wrote  his  Gospel  against  the  Gnostics,  and  particularly 
against  Cerinthus,  the  contents  of  the  Gospel  itself  would 
Isad  to  ibis  conclusion.  The  speeches  of  Christ,  which  John 
has  recorded,  are  selected  with  a  totally  different  view  from 
V  that  of  the  three  first  evangelists,  who  have  given  such  as  are 
of  a  moral  nature ;  whereas  those  which  are  given  by  John 
are  chiefly  dogmaticad,  and  relate  to  Christ's  divinity,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  supernatural  assistance  to 
be  commonicated  to  the  apostles,  and  other  subjects  of  a  like 
hnport.  In  the  very  choice  of  his  expressions,  such  as 
«%A/,'  «///e,'  kc.  he  had  in  view  the  philosophy  of  the 
Gnostics,  who  used  or  rather  abused  these  terms.  That  the 
first  fourteen  verses  of  John's  Gospel  are  merely  historical, 
and  contain  only  a  short  account  of  Christ's  history  before 
his  appearance  on  earth,  is  a  supposition  devoid  of  all  proba- 
bility. On  the  contrary,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  purely 
doctrinal,  and  that  they  were  introduced  with  a  polemical 
view,  in  order  to  confute  errore,  which  prevailed  at  that  time 
respecting  the  person  of  Jesus  Chrbt.  Unless  John  had  an 
adversary  to  combat  who  made  particular  use  of  the  words 
*  iighty*  and  *  Uft,''  he  would  not  have  thought  it  necessary 
ef£r  having  described  the  Creator  of  all  things,  to  add,  that 
in  him  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men,  or  to  assert 
that  John  the  Baptist  was  not  that  light.  The  very  meaning 
of  the  word  *  Itf^f '  would  be  extremely  dubious,  unless  it 
wars  determined  by  its  particular  application  in  the  oriental 
Gnosis.  For  without  the  supposiuon,  that  John  had  to  com- 
bat with  an  adveraary  who  used  this  word  in  a  particular 
sense,  it  might  be  applied  to  any  divine  instructor,  who  by 
his  doctrines  enlightened  mankind.^  Further,  the  positions 
contained  in  the  first  fourteen  verses  are  antitheses  to  posi- 
tions maintained  by  the  Gnostics,  who  used  the  words  Myct, 
f(Mi,  sav,  /utofvytnK,  irAjiftt/uae,  &c.  as  technical  terms  of  their 
philosophy.  Lastly,  the  speeches  of  Christ,  which  St.  John 
nas  selected,  are  such  as  confirm  the  positions  laid  down  in 
tiie  first  chapter  of  his  Gospel ;  and  tiierefore  we  must  con- 
dnde  that  his  principal  object  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
Gospel  was  to  confute  the  errore  of  tbe  Gnostics."^ 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  arguments  and  proofs,  there  is 
one  circumstance  highly  worthy  of  remark,  which  greatly 
strengthens  the  testimony  of  Irennus  as  to  the  object  of  John 
iB  writing  his  Gospel ;  vix.  that  he  delivered  it  within  a  cen- 
tury after  that  Gospel  was  written.  Now,  as  Ireneus  was  a 
disciple  of  Polycarp,  who  was  personally  acquainted  with 
the  evangelist,  he  consequently  had  the  best  means  of  pro- 
ouiiiig  inrormation  on  this  subject.  The  evidence  of  a  credible 
writer  of  the  second  century,  uncontradicted  by  contemporaij 
writere,  or  by  those  who  lived  in  the  following  century,  is 
sursly  preferable  to  the  conjectures  offered  by  critics  or  the 
eighteenth  or  nineteenth  century.'    In  order  to  understand 

>  Qaemadmodum  Joannes  Domini  discipulus  conflrmat,  dieeni,  *'  Hec 
tqtam  fcrlptR  nint,  ut  credotls  quoniam  Jeaua  eat  liliua  Dei,  el  ut  credea- 
tM^  vitam  Btemani  hai>eatia  in  nomine  ejua;"  provident  haa  blaaptiemaa 
raniajL  qu»  divldant  Dominum  quantum  ez  ipaia  attinec.  Advera.  Hnres. 
Hb.  wTc.  l«. 

•  Michaelia,  vol  iii.  part  L  p.  280. 

•  Lampa,  Prolegom.  in  Johannia  Evangeliam,  toI.  1.  p.  179.  et  §%q.  Bad- 
daui  de  Becleaia  ApoatoUea,  p.  41Z  ef  ««9.  Moabeim'a  Conunentariaa  on 
lbs  Aflairf  of  CbrlaiWi,  toI  L  pp.  337  33&  noU,    HictweUiH  vol  iU.  part  L 


the  design  and  arrangement  of  Jdhn's  Gospel,  it  will  bst 
necessary  to  take  a  brief  review  of  the  tenets  of  Cerinthus, 
in  opposition  to  which  the  evangelist  purposely  wrote  it. 
This  will  not  only  reflect  considerable  light  on  particular 
passages,  but  make  the  whole  appear  a  complete  work^— 
regular,  clear,  and  conclusive. 

X)erinthus  was  by  birth  a  Jew,  who  lived  at  the  close  of 
the  firet  century :  having  studied  literature  and  philosophy 
at  Alexandria,  ne  attempted  at  length  to  form  a  new  and 
singular  system  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  by  a  monstrous 
combination  of  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ  with  the  opinions 
and  errore  of  the  Jews  and  Gnostics.  From  the  latter  he 
borrowed  theinP/eroma  or  fulness,  their  JEons  or  spirits,  their 
DenUurgus  or  creator  of  the  visible  world,  &c.  and  so  modi- 
fied ana  tempered  tiiese  fictions  as  to  give  them  an  air  of 
Judaism,  which  must  have  considerably  favoured  the  progress 
of  his  heresy.  He  taught  that  the  most  high  God  was  utterly 
unknown  before  the  appearance  of  Christ,  and  dwelt  in  a 
remote  heaven  called  nAHPQMA  (PieromaS  with  the  chief 
spirits  or  .fions— That  this  supreme  God  nret  generated  an 
only  begotten  son,  MOnOFENEJ,  who  again  be^rat  Uic  word, 
A0r02,  which  was  inferior  to  the  firet4)om.  That  Christ 
was  a  still  lower  eon,  though  far  superior  to  some  otiiers— - 
That  there  were  two  higher  eons,  distinct  from  Christ;  one 
called  ZOH,  or  life,  ana  the  other  «a2,  or  the  light— That 
from  the  eons  again  proceeded  inferior  oidere  of  spirits,  and 
particularly  one  Demiurgus,  who  created  this  visible  world  out 
of  eternal  matter— That  this  Demiurgus  was  ignorant  of  the 
supreme  God,  and  much  lower  than  the  iGons,  which  were 
wholly  invisible— ^That  he  was,  however,  tiie  peculiar  God 
and  protector  of  the  Israelites,  and  sent  Moses  to  them ; 
whose  laws  were  to  be  of  perpetual  obligation — ^That  Jesus 
was  a  mere  man  of  the  most  illustrious  sanctity  and  justice, 
the  real  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary — ^That  the  ifion  Christ  de- 
scended upon  him  in  the  form  of  a  dove  when  he  was  bap- 
tized, revealed  to  him  the  unknown  father,  and  empowered 
him  to  work  miracles— That  the  ifion,  light,  entered  Joha 
the  Baptist  in  the  same  manner,  and  therefore  that  John  was 
in  some  respects  preferable  to  Christ— That  Jesus,  after  his 
union  with  Christ,  opposed  himself  with  vigour  to  the  God 
of  the  Jews,  at  whose  instigation  he  was  seized  and  crucified 
hj  the  Hebrew  chiefs,  aiKf  that  when  Jesus  was  taken  cap- 
tive, and  came  to  suffer,  Christ  ascended  up  on  high,  so  that 
the  man  Jesus  alone  was  subject  to  the  pains  of  an  ignomini- 
ous death — ^That  Christ  will  one  day  return  upon  earth,  and, 
renewing  his  former  union  with  the  man  Jesus,  will  reign  in 
Palestine  a  thousand  jears,  during  which  his  disciples  will 
enjoy  the  most  exquisite  sensual  delights.^ 

Bearing  these  doginas  in  mind,  we  shall  find  that  Saint 
John's  Gospel  is  divided  into  three  parts ;  vi%. 

Part  I.  contains  Doctrines  laid  down  in  Opposition  to  those  of 
Cerinthus.  (John  i.  1 — 18.) 

The  doctrines  laid  down  in  the  first  part,  as  contrsrpodtioiis 
to  the  tenets  of  Cerinthus,  may  be  reduced  to  the  following 
heads,  in  which  the  evangelist  asserts, 

1.  That  Christ  is  the  Losoa  or  Word  of  God. 

2.  That  the  Logoa  and  Monogenea  are  not  distinct  beings,  bat  one  and 
the  same  person,  (i.  14.) 

3.  That  Christ  or  the  Logos  is  not  an  inferior  JEon^  but  God.  (1. 1.) 

4.  That  he  perfectly  knew  the  supreme  God,  being  alwaya  with  him 
in  the  PlerOma.  (i.  18.) 

6.  That  he  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  tbe  Demiurgus ;  lor  he  Is  the 
creator  of  the  whole  world,  (i.  3, 10.) 

6.  That  life  and  light  are  not  particular  and  separate  spirits  but  the 
aaine  with  the  Logos  and  Chrfat.  (i.  4. 7—9. 17.)  And,  therefore,  that 
Christ,  the  Logos,  Life,  Light,  the  Only-Begotten,  are  not  disUnct 
.£ona,  but  one  and  the  same  divine  person.* 

7.  That  no  particular  Mon  entered  into  John  the  Baptist  by  the  name 
of  Light,  to  communicate  to  him  a  superior  knowledge  of  the  divine 
will  (i.  8.) ;  but  tliat  he  was  a  mere  man,  and,  though  inspired,  mucli 
inferior  to  Jesus,  being  only  the  forerunner  of  him.  (L  6.  a  15.) 

8.  That  the  supreme  God  waa  not  entirely  unknown  before  the  time 
of  Christ ;  for  men  had  received  such  lights  on  this  head,  under  the 
various  dispensationa  through  which  they  nassed,  that  it  waa  theii 
own  fault  if  they  remained  ignorant,  (i.  9, 10.) 

9.  That  the  Jews  were  not  the  peculiar  people  of  an  Inferior  Go<!^  such 


pp.  378,  279.  Tittmanni  Meletemata  Sacra  in  Evangelium  Johannis,  pp 
14— JM.  KuinSel,  Comment.  In  Hist  Ubros  Nov.  Test  voL  iii.  pp.  42 
etseq. 

*  Hosheim's  Commentaries,  vol.  1.  pp.  337—^7.  0r.  I^ardnei's  Work« 
8vo.  vol.  ix.  pp.  325—327. ;  4lo.  vol.  iv.  np.667--6e9.  Dr.  Owen's  Obssnrr 
tions  on  the  Four  Gospels,  pp.  88—92.  To  this  learned  writer  we  are  chiefly 
indebted  for  the  preceding  observaiiona  The  sentiments  of  Basilides,  of 
Alexandria  (who  was  neany  contemporary  with  Cerinthus),  concerning  the 
Logoa,  were  not  very  unlike  the  teneta  of  that  hierealarcb.  Mr.  Townsend 
haa  given  an  abirtract  of  them  in  his  New  Testament  arranged  In  chrono- 
kigical  order,  Ac.  voL  L  pp.  19—21. 

•  CJnus  et  idem  ostenatur  Logos  et  Monogene%  et  Zoe  et  FhOs,  et  SoCer 
et  ClirlstQS  Alius  DeL  el  hio  idem  Incvmattis  pro  nobis.    Ireiir  Ob.  L  e 
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M  the  Demiarfus :  but  of  Cbrkt  himsell^  the  only  begotUn  Bob  of 
God.  (i.  11.) 

10.  That  In  the  IVilness  of  time  the  Son  of  God  took  apon  him  human 
nature,  and  became  man.  (i.  14.) 

11.  Tbat  he  abolished  the  law  of  Moaea.  which  was  only  the  shadow 
of  good  thii^  to  come,  and  in  its  stead  huroduced  the  substance,  or 
the  very  things  signified  by  it.  (i.  17.) 

And  lastly, 

12.  That  the  Jew  has  no  more  right  fai  this  ditkie  person,  and  the  pri< 
vilef  es  conferred  through  him,  than  the  Gentile  ;t  for  whoever  be- 
lieves In  him,  becomes  thereby  a  child  of  God,  and  is  entitled  by  that 
adoption  to  a  glorious  inheritance.  (L  12,  13.) 

These  pnqpodtions  being  settled,  the  Eyangelist  proeeeds  in 

Pakt  II.  7b  deiiver  the  Proofs  of  these  Doctrines  in  an  BigtorU 
ttU  Manner  (i.  19.— xx.  39.),  as  being  aU  expressed  or pUdnfy 
implied  in  the  Discourses  and  Traruaetions  of  Jesus  Christy 
which  may  conYeniently  be  divided  into  eighteen  Sections : 
vis. 

BxcT.  1.  John  the  Baptist  himself  confesses  to  the  Jewish  priests, 
that  he  is  much  inferior  to  Jesus,  refers  his  own  disciples  to  him, 
who  acknowledge  him  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  are  confirmed 
in  this  fiith  by  the  miracle  of  water  converted  into  wine,  at 
Cana  in  Galilee,  (i.  19.— ii.  11.) 

Sect.  2.  Jesus  conducts  himself  at  Jerusalem  as  the  lord  of  the 
temple  (ii.  12 — ^25.),  reveals  himself  to  Nioodemus  as  the  only 
begotten  Son  of  God ;  shows  the  design  of  his  coming  into  the 
worid,  and  the  necessity  of  believing  in  him,  (iii.  1^21.) 

SscT.  3.  An  additional  testimony  oi  John  the  Baptist  to  the 
^superiority  of  Christ,  and  the  excellency  of  his  ordinances, 
(iii.  22—36.) 

SscT.  4.  Jesus  visits  the  Samaritans,  declares  himself  to  be  the 
Christ,  and  foretells  the  abolition  of  the  Levitical  worship, 
(iv.  1—42.) 

SiGT.  5.  By  a  second  miracle,  (the  curing  of  a  nobleman's  dying 
child,)  Christ  demonstrates  his  divine  mission  in  his  own 
country,  where  it  was  most  disputed,  (iv.  43-^^.) 

Sbct.  6.  As  a  further  proof  of  the  future  abrogatian  of  the  cere- 
monial law,  Jesus  works  a  miracle  on  the  Sabbath,  by  healing 
an  impotent  man  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  and  vintUcates  Ms 
conduct :  declares  himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  exhibits 
various  evidences  of  his  mission,  (v.  1^-47.) 

SscT.  7.  To  show  that  he  was  the  end  of  the  law,  Jesus  substi- 
tutes himself  in  the  room  of  the  legal  sacrifices ;  and  commands 
the  people,  who  were  used  to  feast  on  some  of  those  sacrifices, 
to  eat  his  flesh  and  drink  his  blood.  And  to  convince  them 
that  he  was  truly  the  bread  of  life,  he  miraculously  feeds  above 
five  thousand  of  them  with  five  barley  loaves.  The  people 
being  disposed  by  this  miracle  to  make  him  a  king,  Jesus  dis- 
claims all  temporal  views,  (vi.  1 — 71.) 

SscT.  8.  Jesus  reproves  the  ambition  of  nis  kinsmen  :  and  going 
up  to  Jerusalem  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  promises  the 
assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  all  true  believers,  (vii.  I — 53.) 

8scT.  9.  He  declares  himself  to  be  the  light  of  the  world ;  re- 
proves the  Jews  for  rejecting  him ;  promises  immortality  to 
his  followers ;  and  speaks  of  his  own  existence  as  prior  to  that 
of  Abraham,  (viii.  12 — 59.) 

Sect.  10.  A  woman  taken  in  adultery  is  brought  to  Jesus,  who 
avoids  giving  judgment  in  her  case,  and  turns  the  consciences 
of  his  enemies  on  themselves,  (viii.  1^11.) 

Sect.  11 .  In  proof  of  his  being  the  light  of  the  world,  he  restores 
a  blind  man  to  sight,^  and  warns  the  Jews  of  that  judicial 
darkness  under  which  they  were  soon  to  be  sealed  up,  for  per- 
verting so  basely  those  means  of  knowledge,  which  were  gra- 
ciously offered  to  them.  (ix.  1 — 41.) 

SsGT.  12.  After  this  he  represents  himself  as  the  door  of  the 
sheepfold,  and  tells  the  Pharisees,  who  called  themselves  the 
shepherds  of  the  people,  that  they  **  who  entered  not  by  the 
door  into  the  sheepfold,  but  climbed  up  some  other  way," 
whatever  character  they  might  assume,  were  in  reality  no  bet- 
ter than  thieves  and  robbers.  A  reflection  vHiich  the  Chris- 
tians of  those  days  could  hardly  avoid  applying  to  Cerinthus 
and  other  lueiiesiarchs.  Then  follows  a  description  of  a  good 
shepherd  and  a  hireling,  which  may  be  regarded  as  h  kind  of 
test,  by  which  to  judge  of  the  diflbrent  conduct  of  the  apostles 
and  heretics,  ftc  (x.  1—42.) 

Skct.  13.  Jesus  performs  a  signal  miracle,  by  restoring  Lazarus 
to  life,  after  he  had  been  dead  four  days,'  in  the  presence  of 
a  large  number  o£  people ;  which  was  attended  with  this  pecu- 
liar circumstance,  that  it  was  wrought  after  an  express  invo- 
cation of  Grod,  that  he  would  apply  it  to  the  confirmation  of 


>  OriKen.  Philoea).  c.  I.  p.  17.  ed.  Spencer. 
•  Bee  aeritleal  examination  of 


•  Ibid,  pp^  106b  100. 


this  minder  stipra,  Vol  I.  pp.  UM,  106. 


what  our  Saviour  had  taught  (xi.  1-^44.)  Observe  partica** 
larly  ver.  41,  42. 

Sbct.  14.  A  brief  account  of  the  difierant  eftects  which  this 
miracle  produced  on  the  minds  of  the  Jews;  so  different,  that 
though  it  won  upon  many  of  the  people,  it  exasperated  most 
of  the  priests,  (xi.  45—57.  xu.  1-11.^ 

Sect.  15,  Christ  rides  in  triumph  to  Jerusalem,  and  ia  pre^ 
,  claimed  king  of  Israel.  The  Greeks,  who  may  be  considered 
as  the  first  ftuits  of  the  Gentiles^  &pply  to  him  and  are  admitted. 
He  addresses  them  in  terms  suitable  to  the  occasion,  and  his 
doctrine  is  confirmed  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  (xii.  12 — 36.^ 

SxcT.  16.  Some  intimation  being  now  given,  that  the  Gentifes 
were  to  be  admitted  into  the  Christian  church,  Jesus  institutes 
the  law  of  hospitality,^  and  delivers  to  his  disciples  a  new 
commandment,  that  they  should  love  one  another  as  brethren, 
without  distinction,  and  as  members  of  the  same  church,  (ziii. 
1—35.) 

Sect.  17.  Christ  informs  his  disciples,  in  a  long  discourse,  that 
a  perpetual  and  intimate  union  with  him,  their  head,  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  salvation ;  and  that,  after  his  departure, 
he  would  send  down  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  should  guide  them 
into  all  truth,  and  enable  them  to  fulfil  his,  commandments. 
.  (xiv. — ^xvi.) 

Sect.  18.  After  Uiis,  Jesus  recommends  his  disciples,  and  ail 
who  should  in  future  ages  believe  in  him,  to  the  Father,  in  a 
pathetic  and  memorable  prayer;  and  at  the  same  time  testifies, 
that  not  one  of  his  apostles  was  lost,  but  Judas  Iscariot.  (xvii. 
1 — 26.)  As  this  prayer  was  &vourably  heard,  and  the  apos- 
tles were  afterwards  endowed  with  extraordinaiy  powers,  it 
afforded  an  argument  against  Cerinthus  of  the  divine  authority 
of  the  doctrines  they  taught 

Sect.  19.  Contains  a  particular  account  {rf*  our  Saviour's  passion, 
adapted  to  prove  that  he  did  not  die  as  a  mere  man  (xviii.  1. 
xix.  42.);  and  also  of  his  resurrection,  in  opposition  to  those 
who  denied  that  he  was  risen,  (xx.  1 — ^29.) 

4  L  Tha  apprehension  of  Christ  in  the  Garden  of  Oethsemane.  (ztltt. 

1-^11.) 
i  ii.  Ilia  mock  trial  before  the  high-priest,  in  the  house  of  Calaphas, 

and  Peter's  denial  of  him  there,  (xviil.  12— 27.) 
I  iii.  The  accoaation  of  Cliriat  before  Pilate  the  Roman  governor,  who 

having  in  vain  attempted  to  reacue  him  from  the  envy  of  the  Jenra, 

scourged  him,  and  cfelivered  him  to  be  crucified.  (xriiL  9S— 40.  xix. 

1—16.  former  part  of  the  verse.) 
i  iv.  Narrative  of  the  crucifijdon  of  Jesus  Christ,  (six.  16.  latter  part 

of  the  verse,  to  v.  37.) 
f  V.  The  burial  of  Cbriat  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  (xix.  38—42.) 
§  vi.  The  resurrection  (XX.  I— 10),  andChrigt's  appearances,  first  to 

Mary  (11—18.)^  and,  aecondly,  to  Che  disciples  on  the  same  day. 

(19—23.) 
f  vii.  Christ's  appearance  eight  daya  after  to  his  disciples,  Thomas 

being  present.  (21—29.) 

Part  III.  contains  an  Jiecount  of  the  Person  of  the  Writer  of 

this  Gospel^  and  of  his  design  in  writing  it,  (xx.  30,  31. 

xxi.) 

Skct.  1.  Comprises  a  declaration  of  the  end  which  Saint  John 

had  in  view  in  composing  his  Gospel ;  viz.  that  his  readere 

might  be  convinced  diat  Jeaus  is  tub  Chkist  the  Son  of  Ood 

(xx.  SI.);  and  consequently  that  the  tenets  and  notions  of 

Cerinthus  tvere  altogether  &lse  and  heretical.    In  this  section 

is  related  Christ's  appearance  to  his  disciples  at  the  sea  of 

Tiberias,  and  his  discourse  to  the  apostle  Peter,  (xxi.  81 — 19.) 

SxCT.  2.  Relates  to  the  evangelist  John  himself;  Christ  checks 

Peter's  curiosity  concerning  his  death,  (xxi.  20 — 23.)     The 

conclusion.  (24,  25.) 

This  section  seems  to  have  been  added,  as  a  confutation  of  the  opinion 

entertained  by  some,  tbat  Saint  John  was  not  to  die :— an  opinion 

which  miabt  have  weaicened  his  authority,  if  he  liad  suffered  it  to 

pasa  unreiuted. 

Besides  refuting  the  errors  of  Cerinthus  and  his  followers, 
Michaelis  is  of  opinion  that  John  also  had  in  view  to  confute 
the  erroneous  tenets  of  the  Sabeans,  a  sect  which  claimed 
John  the  Baptist  for  its  founder.  He  has  adduced  a  variety 
of  terms  and  phrases,  which  he  has  applied  to  the  explana- 
tion of  the  first  fourteen  versos  of  John's  Gospel  in  such  a 
manner  as  renders  his  conjecture  not  improbable.^  Perhaps 
we  shall  not  greatly  err  if  we  conclude  with  Rosenmitller, 

«  Washing  the  feet  (as  we  have  seen  in  the  early  part  of  this  volume)  was 
commonly,  in  the  eastern  countries,  the  first  tcinclness  shown  to  a  travel- 
ler, who  was  to  be  hospitably  received  (Gen.  xviii.  4.  xix.  2.  xliii.  24.). 
whence  it  came  to  be  used  for  hospilality  in  general.  (I  Tim.  v.  10.)  When 
our  Saviour  therefore  washed  the  feet  of  his  disciples,  and  taught  them  to 
condescend  in  Ulce  manner  to  their  inferiors,  it  amounted  to  the  same  thing 
as  if  he  had  instituted  and  established  the  law  of  hospitality  among  all  his 
future  followers.  Now,  as  strangers  are  the  objects  of  this  law,  and  not 
persons  who  live  in  the  same  community,  it  was  indeed,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  a  MBW  commandment  to  them,  who  thought  it  their  duty  "  to  avoid 
those  of  another  nation."  (Acts  x.  23.) 

•  Michaelis,  vol  itt.  pp.  98(>-3(B. 
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that  John  had  both  these  claflses  of  heretics  in  view,  and 
that  he  wrote  to  confute  their  respectiye  tenets.  Yet,  though 
he  composed  his  Gospel  principally  with  this  design,  he  did 
not  wholly  confine  himself  to  it;  but  took  occasion  to  im- 
nart  correct  views  of  the  nature  and  offices  of  Jesus  Christ 
Doth  to  the  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Should  this  opinion  be  ac- 
ceded to,  it  will  reconcile  the  various  opinions  of  learned 
men  concerning  the  real  scope  of  John's  Gospel. 

VI.  It  is  obvious  to  every  attentive  reader  of  this  Gospel, 
that  John  studiously  omits  to  notice  those  passages  in  our 
Lord's  history  ana  teaching;,  which  had  been  related  at 
leng[th  bj  the  other  evangelists,  or  if  he  mentions  them  at 
all,  It  is  in  a  very  cursory  manner.  By  pursuing  this  method 
he  gives  his  testimony  mat  their  narratives  are  faithful  and 
true,  and  at  the  same  time  leaves  himself  room  to  enlarge 
the  Gospel  history.  This  confirms  the  unanimous  declara- 
tions ot  ancient  writers,  that  the  first  three  Gospels  were 
written  and  published  before  John  composed  his  evangelical 
history.  In  the  account  of  our  Saviours  passion,  deaSi,  and 
resurrection,  all  the  four  Gospels  coincide  in  many  particu- 
lars ;  though  here  John  has  several  things  peculiar  to  him- 
self. In  his  Gospel,  many  things  recorded  by  the  other 
evangelists  are  omitted.  He  has  given  no  account  of  our 
Saviour's  nativity,  nor  of  his  baptism  by  John.  He  takes 
no  notice  of  our  Saviour's  temptation  in  the  wilderness ;  nor 
of  the  call  or  names  of  the  twelve  apostles ;  nor  of  their 
mission  during  the  ministry  of  Christ;  nor  of  his  para- 
bles, or  other  discourses  recorded  by  the  first  three  evan- 
gelists ;  nor  of  his  journeys ;  nor  of  any  of  his  predictions 
concerning  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  are  related 
by  them ;  nor  has  John  repeated  any  of  Christ's  miracles 
recorded  by  them,  except  that  of  feeaing  five  thousand  peo- 
ple, which  was  probably  repeated  for  3ie  sake  of  the  dis- 
course to  which  it  gave  birth.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  John 
mentions  several  incidents,  which  the  other  evangelists  have 
not  noticed.  Thus,  he  ffives  an  account  of  our  Lord's  cleans- 
ing the  temple  at  the  Jurat  passover,  when  he  went  to  Jeru- 
salem ;  but  all  the  other  evangelists  give  a  similar  account 
of  his  cleansing  the  temple  atliis  last  passover.  These  two 
acts,  however,  are  widely  dififerent.  He  relates  the  acts  of 
Christ  before  the  imprisonment  of  John  the  Baptist;  the 
wedding  at  Cana ;  the  cure  of  the  man  who  had  been  blind 
from  his  birth ;  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus ;  the  indignation 
of  Judas  against  the  woman  who  anointed  our  Lord  with 
ointment;  the  visit  of  the  Greeks  to  Jesus;  his  washing  the 
feet  of  his  disciples ;  and  his  consolatory  discourse  to  them 
previously  to  his  passion.  John's  Gospel  also  contains  more 
plain  andf  frequent  assurances  than  tliose  occurring  in  the 
other  Gospels,  that  Jesus  is  not  only  a  prophet  and  messen- 
ger of  Goa,  but  also  that  he  is  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God : 
and  asserts  his  pre-existence  and  Deity  in  the  clearest  and 
most  distinct  terms.' 

VII.  Salmasius,  Grotius,  Bolten,  and  other  critics  have 
imagined  that  John  did  not  write  his  Gospel  originally  in 
Greek,  but  in  the  Syriac  language.  This  hypothesis,  how- 
eyer,  is  contradicted  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  Christian 
antiquity,  which  afiirms  that  he  wrote  it  in  Greek.  In  addi- 
tion to  tne  observations  already  offered,  respecting  the  original 
language  of  the  New  Testament,^  we  may  remark,  that  the 
Hebraisms  occurring  in  this  Gospel  clearly  prove  that  it  vras 
originally  written  by  a  Jew.  His  style  is  pronounced  by 
Michaelis'  to  be  better  and  more  fluent  than  that  of  the  other 
evangelists;  and  he  ascribes  this  excellence  to  the  facility 
and  taste  in  the  Greek  language,  which  the  apostle  seems  to 
have  acquired  from  his  long  residence  at  Ephesus.  His 
narrative  is  characterized  by  singular  perspicuity,  and  by  the 
most  unaffected  simplicity  and  benevolence.  There  are  few 
passages  in  Holy  Writ  more  deeply  affecting  than  this  evan- 
gelist^  narrative  of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus.^ 


SECTION  VI. 

ON  THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

L  Titlc^-H.  Author  and  date, — ^HI.  GentUnenett  and  authen- 
Udty.^-W,  Scope. — V.   Chronology. — VI.  Analynt  of  the 

*■  MichMliii,  Tol.  iii.  pp.  303—315.  On  the  decisive  testifnonv  of  Saint 
John's  Gospel  to  the  Divinity  of  our  Saviour,  see  Bishop  Bloonifiefd's  "  ("ive 
Lactares,  delivered  on  the  Fridays  during  Lent,  1^."— London,  ia23, 
12kno. 

•  See  Vol.  I  pp.  103, 194.  »Upra, 

•  bitrod.  vol.  iii.  part  i.  p.  316. 

•  Campbell  on  the  Gospels,  voL  ii.  pp.  19S^->195.  Kulnoel,  Comm.  in  Hist 
Lib.  Nov.  Test.  vol.  iii.  p.  33.  etaeq,  Pritii,  Introd.  ad  Nov.  Test.  pp.  203— 
S26.    Vlser,  Herno.  Sacr.  Nov.  Test  pars  1.  p.  340.  pan  ii.  pp.  266— 26a 


contentM  of  thit   book — ^VII.  ObtervaHont  on  He  otyle, 

Vm.  On  the  importance  of  thie  book,  as  an  evidence  for 
the  truth  of  Chrittianity. 

I.  The  book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  forms  the  fifth 
and  last  of  the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
connects  the  Gospel  with  the  Epistles ;  being  a  useful  post- 
script to  the  former,  and  a  proper  introduction  to  the  latter. 
On  this  account  it  has  been  generally  placed  after  the  four 
Gospels,  though  (as  Michael  is  has  remarked)  in  several  an- 
cient manuscnpts  and  veraions  it  is  very  frequently  placed 
after  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul,  because  it  is  necessary  to 
the  ri^ht  understanding  of  them. 

Various  Titles  have  been  given  to  this  book  which  are 
noticed  in  the  critical  editions  oT  the  New  Testament.  Thus, 
in  the  Codex  Bezs,  or  Cambridge  manuscript,  it  is  called 
nPAHElJ  TfiN  AnOITOAnN,  tht  Ads  or  Transactions  of  the 
Apostles,  In  the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  and  many  other  manu- 
scripts, it  is  entitled  npAHEil  TON  AFinN  MloirOMin^ihe 
Acts  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  which  title  is  also  adopted  by  most 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers.  The  firet  of  these  various 
titles  is  that  which  is  adopted  in  the  printed  editions,  and  in 
all  modern  veraions;  but  by  whom  it  was  prefixed,  it  is  now 
impossible  to  ascertain.  In  the  Syriac  vereion,  according  to 
the  edition  in  Bishop  Walton's  Polyglott,  the  title  is:  "The 
Book  of  the  Acts,  that  is,  of  the  History  of  the  Blessed 
Ajwstles,  composed  by  my  holy  lord  Luke  the  Evangelist :" 
— in  the  Arabic  version  it  is,  "The  beginning  of  the  Book 
of  the  Acts  of  the  [holy]  Apostles;" — and  in  the  Ethiopic 
veraion,  ^«  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  transactions  of  the 
ministera,  that  is,  the  History  of  the  holy  Apostles."  This 
book  contains  great  part  of  the  lives  and  transactions  of  Saint 
Peter  and  Saint  Paul,  and  of  the  history  of  the  Christian 
church ;  commencing  at  the  ascension  ot  our  Saviour,  and 
being  continued  down  to  Saint  Paul's  arrival  at  Rome,  after 
his  appeal  to  Caesar,  comprising  a  period  of  about  thirty 
yeare. 

II.  That  Saint  Luke  was  the  author  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  as  well  as  of  the  Gospel  which  beara  his  name,  is 
evident  both  from  the  introduction,  and  from  the  unanimous 
testimonies  of  the  early  Christians.  Both  are  inscribed  to 
Theophilus ;  and  in  the  very  firet  veree  of  the  Acts  there  is 
a  reference  made  to  his  Gospel,  which  he  calls  the  former 
Treatise.  On  this  account.  Dr.  Benson  and  some  other 
critics  have  conjectured  that  Saint  Luke  wrote  the  Gospels 
and  Acts  in  one  book,  and  divided  it  into  two  parts.  From 
the  frequent  use  of  the  firet  pereon  plural,  it  is  clear  that  he 
was  present  at  most  of  the  transactions  he  relates.  He  ap- 
peare  to  have  accompanied  Saint  Paul  fromTroas  toPhilippi; 
he  also  attended  him  to  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards  to  Rome, 
where  he  remained  two  yeare,  during  that  apostle's  first 
confinement  Accordingly  we  find  Saint  Luke  particularly 
mentioned  in  two  of  the  epistles  written  by  Saint  Paul,  from 
Rome,  during  that  confinement.^  As  the  book  of  Acts  is 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  Saint  Paul's  im- 
prisonment, it  could  not  have  been  written  before  the  year  63 ; 
and,  as  the  death  of  that  apostle  is  not  mentioned,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  book  was  composed  before  that  event,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  happened  a.  d.  65.  For  these  reasons, 
Michaelis,  Dr.  Lardner,  Dr.  Benson,  Rosenmiiller,  Bishop 
Tomline,  and  the  generality  of  critics,  assign  the  date  of  this 
book  to  the  year  63. 

III.  To  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  this  book,  the 
early  Christian  falhera  bear  unanimous  testimony.  Not  to 
mention  the  attestations  of  the  apostolic  fathere,  m  the  firet 
century,  which  have  been  collected  by  Mr.  Jones,  Dre.  Ben- 
son and  Lardner,^  we  may  remark  that  Irensus^  and  Tertul- 
lian,8  in  the  second  century,  both  ascribed  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  to  Saint  Luke.  And  their  evidence  is  corroborated 
by  that  of  Origen,  Jerome,  Augustine,  Eusebius,  and  all 
subsequent  ecclesiastical  writere.*  Further,  Chrysostom  and 
other  fathers  inform  us,  that  this  book  was  annually  read  in 
the  churches,  every  day  between  the  festivals  of  Easter  and 
Pentecost  or  Whitsuntide. 'o  The  Valentinians,  indeed,  as 
well  as  the  Marcionites,  Severians,  and  some  Manicheans, 

•  Col.  Iv.  14.    Philem.  M. 

•  Jonef  on  the  Canon,  vol.  ill.  pp.  129—136.  Dr.  Benson's  Hist,  of  Iha 
First  Planting  of  Ctiristianity,  vol.  li.  pp.  325-^30.  2d  edit.  Dr.  Larduer'a 
Worlds,  Index,  voce  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

V  Lardner,  8vo.  vol  ii.  pp.  162,  163. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  d6S.  Benson,  vol.  ii. 
p.  330. 

•  Lardner,  8vo.  toI.  ii.  pp.  261, 262. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  452.  Benson,  vol.  Ii.  p.  331. 
»  Beixson,  vol.  li.  pp.  331—321.    Lardner,  Svo.  vol  Ti.  pp.  14&-147. ;  4to 

vol,  iii.  pp.  206,  207. 

*•  BensoD,  vol.  IL  p.  338.  Lardner,  Svo.  vol.  v.  pp.  133^  UM. ;  4to.  vol.  ti. 
p.  €06. 
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rejected  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  not  from  historical  reasons, 
but  because  thejr  militated  against  their  opinions;  for  the 
Gnostics  (of  which  sect  the  Valentin ians  and  Marcionites 
were  a  branch)  affirm^  that  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament 
was  different  from  the  God  of  the  New  Testament :  and  that 
another  Christ,  different  from  our  Saviour^  was  promised. 
The  Sererians  and  Encratites  strenuously  insisted  upon  ab- 
stinence fVom  certain  articles  of  food ;  whereas,  in  the  book 
of  Acts,  the  promiscuous  use  of  food  is  allowed.  Lastly, 
Manes  wished  himself  to  be  taken  for  ^'  the  Comforter,''  who 
had  been  promised  by  Christ  to  his  apostles ;  but  in  the  Acts 
it  is  related  that  the  Comforter  that  had  been  so  promised 
was  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  had  been  sent.  The  reasons, 
therefore,  why  the  book  was  rejected  by  the  above-mentioned 
sects,  were  not  historical,  but  doctrinal ;  because  the  narrative 
of  the  sacred  historian  contradicted  their  dogmas;  and  as 
their  errors  were  delected  and  refuted  by  contemporary  wri- 
ters,*  the  unqualified  and  unsupported  assertions  of  these 
heretics  are  so  far  from  impugrning  the  veracity  and  genu- 
ineness of  the  Acte  of  the  Anostles,  that  on  the  contrary, 
they  afford  a  decisive  and  collateral  testimony  in  favour  of 
the  book. 

IV.  Saint  Luke  does  not  appear  to  have  intended  to  write 
a  complete  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  Christian  church, 
during  the  firet4hirty  years  after  our  Saviour's  ascension,  nor 
even  of  Saint  Paurs  life  during  that  period ;  for  he  has 
almost  wholly  omitted  what  passed  among  the  Jews  after  the 
eonvereion  of  that  apostle,  and  is  totally  sUent  concerning  the 
spread  of  Christianity  in  the  East  ana  in  Egypt,  as  well  as 
me  foundation  of  the  church  Qf  Christ  at  Rome,  Saint  Paul's 
ioumey  into  Arabia,  and  many  other  topics,  though  the  la- 
Sours  and  sufferings  of  the  other  apostles  could  not  but  have 
afforded  the  most  mteresting  materials,  had  it  fallen  within 
his  design  to  have  composed  an  entire  history  of  the  church. 

If  we  carefully  examme  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  shall 
perceive  that  Samt  Luke  had  two  objecte  in  view  : — 1.  To 
relate  in  what  manner  the  gif\s  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  com- 
municated on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  the  subsequent  mira- 
cles performed  by  the  apostles,  by  which  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity was  confirmed.  An  authentic  account  of  this  matter 
was  absolutely  necessary,  because  Christ  had  often  assured  his 
disciples  that  they  should  receive  the  Holy  Spirit.  Unbe- 
lievers, therefore,  whether  Jews  or  Heathens,  might  have 
made  objections  to  our  religion  if  it  had  not  been  shown  that 
Christ's  declarations  were  really  fulfilled. — 2.  To  deliver 
such  accounts  as  proved  the  claim  of  the  Gentiles  to  admis- 
sion into  the  Churoh  of  Christ, — a  claim  disputed  by  the 
Jews,  especially  at  the  time  when  Saint  Luke  wrote  the  Acts 
of  the  AposUes.  And  it  was  this  very  circumstance  which 
excited  the  hatred  of  the  Jews  against  Saint  Paul,  and  occa- 
sioned his  imprisonment  in  Rome,  with  which  Saint  Luke 
closes  his  history.  Hence  we  see  the  reason  why  he  relates 
(ch.  viii.)  the  eonvereion  of  the  Samaritans,  and  (ch.  x.  xi.) 
the  story  of  Cornelius,  whom  Saint  Peter  (to  whose  authority 
the  adverearies  of  Saint  Paul  had  appealed  in  favour  of  cir- 
cumcision')  baptized,  though  he  was  not  of  the  circumcision. 
Hence  also  Samt  Luke  relates  the  determination  of  the  firet 
council  in  Jerusalem  relative  to  the  Levitical  law :  and  for  the 
same  reason  he  is  more  diffuse  in  his  account  of  Saint  Paul's 
eonvereion,  and  Saint  Paul's  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the 
Gentiles,  than  on  any  other  subject.  It  is  true  that  the  whole 
relation,  which  Saint  Luke  has  given  (ch.  xii.),  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  eonvereion  of  the  Gentiles :  but  during  the 
period  to  which  that  chapter  relates.  Saint  Paul  himself  was 
present  at  Jerusalem  (see  Acts  xi.  30.  xii.  25.),  and  it  ispro- 
babte,  for  that  reason,  that  Saint  Luke  has  introduced  it 
But  there  is,  3.  A  third  opinion  which  Michaelis  thinks  not 
devoid  of  probability,  viz.  that  Saint  Luke  might  design  to 
record  only  those  facts,  which  he  had  either  seen  hims^f  or 
had  heard  from  eye-witoesses.' 

<  IrenaeiM  adversus  Haereses,  lib.  ili  c.  12.  Theodoret,  Hist  Eccl.  lib. 
L  c  21.    Augiuitine  epiiL  261.  et  contra  Faustum,  lib.  jcix.  c.  31. 

•  See  Galat.  ii.  &— 21 . 

*  Michaelis,  vol.  Hi.  part  1.  pp  327—331.  Dr.  Benson,  however,  is  of  opi- 
nion that  Saint  Luke  designed  his  book  to  be  only  a  concise  specimen  of 
the  doctrines  preached  by  the  apostles,  and  that  he  was  chiefly  desirous 
of  describing  the  inanner  in  which  the  Jews,  proselytes  of  the  gate,  or 
devout  Gentiles,  and  the  idolatrous  Gentiles,  were  respectively  convened. 
Ben-*.e  this  learned  author  divides  the  book  into  three  fwrts  or  books,  vix. 
1.  The jSrst  part  contains  an  account  of  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel 
•mong  the  Jews  only,  from  a.  d.  33.  to  a.  j>.  41.  including  chapter  ii.  to  x.  2. 
The  •econd  comprises  an  account  of  the  spreading  of  Christianity  among 
the  devout  GenlUes,  together  with  its  farther  progress  among  the  Jews,  a. 
D.41.  toA.D  44.  (Acts  X.— xiii.)  3.  And  the  fAtrd  part  comprehends  the 
diffttsioa  of  Christianity  among  the  idolatrous  Gentiles,  together  with  its 
further  progress  among  the  two  preceding  classes  of  persons,  a.  o.  44.  to 
#..  D.  63.  (Acu  ziii.— xxviU.)  Benson's  Hist  of  the  First  Planting  of  Chrls- 
tiaiuty,  ToL  L  pp.  22-21.  < 


V.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Michaelis  observes,  were 
evidently  written  with  a  tolerably  strict  attention  to  chrono- 
logical order ;  though  Saint  Luke  has  not  affixed  a  dato  to  any 
one  of  the  facts  recorded  by  him.  There  are,  however,  seve- 
ral parts  of  this  book,  in  which  ecclesiastical  history  is  com- 
bined with  political  facts,  the  dates  of  which  are"  known  : 
and  these  Michaelis  has  endeavoured  to  determine,  because 
the  chronology  will  not  only  contribute  to  illustrate  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  but  also  will  assist  us  in  fixing  the  year  when 
many  ot  Saint  PauPs  Epistles  were  written.  Taking  for 
grantod,  therefore,  that  this  book  commences  with  the  year 
33,  of  the  Christian  aeta  (in  which  calculation  he  follows 
Archbishop  Usher),  he  has  given  us  the  following  series 
of  dates : — 

1.  *'  The  First  epoch,  afler  the  commencement  of  the  book,  ii 
at  ch.  xi.  29,  30. ;  for  what  happened  between  the  first  Pentecost 
after  Christ's  ascension  and  this  period  is  without  any  marks  of 
chronology.  But  at  ch.  xi.  29,  30.  we  have  a  date ;  for  the 
famine  which  took  place  in  the  time  of  Claudius  Cssar,  and 
which  induced  the  diBciples  at  Antioch  to  send  relief  to  their 
brethren  in  Judsa,  happened  in  the  fourth  year  of  Claudius's 
reign,  that  is,  in  the  year  44  of  the  Christian  lera. 

2.  "  Second  epoch,  Herod  Agrippa  dies  soon  after  he  had  put 
to  death  the  apostle  St  James  ;  and  about  that  time  Saint  Paul 
and  Saint  Barnabas  return  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch.  (ch.  xii. 
31—26.)     This  is  still  m  the  year  44. 

3.  "  Third  epoch,  (ch.  zviii.  8.)  Shortly  after  the  banishment 
of  the  Jews  from  Italy  by  Claudius  Cssar,  Saint  Paul  arrives  at 
Corinth.  Commentators  affix  the  dato  of  54  to  this  event ;  but 
it  is  uncertain,  for  Suetonius,  the  only  historian  who  has  noticed 
this  banishment  of  the  Jews,  mentions  it  without  date. 

4.  "Fourth  epoch.  Saint  Paul  comes  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  ii 
imprisoned  by  the  Jews,  not  long  after  the  disturbances  which 
were  excited  by  the  Egyptian,  (ch.  xxi.  37 — 39.)  This  im- 
prisonment of  Saint  Paul  happened  in  the  year  60,  for  it  was 
two  years  before  Felix  quitted  his  government  of  Judiea.  (ch. 
xxiii.  26.  xxiv.  27.) 

5.  "Fifth  epoch.  Two  years  after  the  commencement  of  Saint 
Paul's  imprisonment,  Festus  is  appointed  govemer  of  Judea, 
A.  D.  62.  (ch.  xxiv.  27.  xxv.  1.) 

From  this  period  the  chronology  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is 
clear.  Saint  Paul  is  sent  prisoner  to  Rome  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year  in  which  Festus  arrived  in  Judssa :  he  suffers  ship- 
wreck, passes  the  winter  in  Malta,  and  arrives  in  Rome  in  the 
following  year,  that  is,  in  63.  (ch.  xxvi.  xxvii.  xxviii.) 

"  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  dose  with  the  end  of  the  second 
year  of  Saint  Paul's  imprisonment  in  Rome :  consequently  in  the 
year  66.  (ch.  xxviiL  30.)" 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  date  of  the  evente  that  hap- 
pened between  the  epochs  33  and  34,  and  between  44  and  60, 
especially  the  time  of  Saint  Paul's  conversion  and  of  the 
council  at  Jerusalem :  Archbishop  Usher  places  the  first  of 
these  transactions  a.  d.  35,  others  in  38.  But,  though  we 
cannot  attain  to  absolute  certainty,  a  probable  conjecture  may 
be  formed.  Thus,  Michaelis  remarks,  Saint  Stephen  hardly 
suffered  martyrdom  before  Pilate  was  recalled  trom  the  go- 
vernment of  Judsa ;  because,  under  that  procurator,  the  Jews 
had  not  the  power  of  inflicting  capital  punishments.  Now, 
according  to  Usher,  the  year  m  which  Pilate  was  recalled, 
was  the  tnirty-sixth  of  the  Christian  »ra :  Saint  Stephen's  mar- 
tyrdom, therefore,  probably  happened  afler  36. — If  tliis  be 
true.  Saint  Paul's  conversion  must  have  happened  likewise 
after  36,  and  therefore  35  is  too  early  a  date.  But  how  long 
after  36,  whether  in  38,  cannot  be  determinexl. 

In  what  manner  the  chapters  iii.  iv.  v.  vi.  are  to  be  ar- 
ranged between  33  and  36,  Michaelis  cannot  determine :  for 
what  chronologers  have  said  is  mere  conjecture,  and  not  cal- 
culation. The  same  uncertainty  prevails  in  respect  to  ch. 
viii.  and  x. :  for  we  can  affirm  nothing  more,  than  that  the 
one  must  be  placed  before  the  other  after  36.  We  are  like- 
wise in  the  dark  with  respect  to  ch.  xiii.  xiv.  and  several 
other  chapters.  Of  ch.  xvi.  we  may  assert,  that  it  belongs 
to  a  perioo  at  least  six  years  prior  to  the  fourth  epoch,  or  the 
year  60 :  for  a  year  and  a  half  at  Corinth,  three  years  at 
Ephesus,  and  the  time  spent  on  several  journeys,  can  hardly  be 
pressed  into  a  smaller  compass  than  that  of  six  years.  To  ch. 
xvi.,  therefore,  the  latest  date  which  can  be  assigned  is  54 :  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  it  should  be  dated  stul  earlier.'* 

*  Michaelis,  vol.  iii.  part  i.  pp.  336— 33S.  Tlie  ctironology  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostlea  is  discussed  at  considerable  length  in  Hug's  Introduction  to 
New  Test.  vol.  ii.  pp.  312—^34.,  and  (so  far  as  concerns  tlie  travels  and 
writings  of  Saint  Paul)  by  the  reviewer  of  that  work  in  the  British  CriUo 
for  April  laaB,  pp.  261-^17. 
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VI.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  ais  they  appear  in  our  co- 
pies, may  be  divided  iuto  three  principal  parts ;  viz. 

Part  I.  confains  the  Hist  and  Frogreaa  of  t/ie  Mother  Church 
at  Jertualem  from  the  Time  of^ur  Saviour^s  Mcensian  to  tJie 
first  Jewish  J^ersecution,  (ch.  i. — ^viii.) 
SsGT.  1.  The  transactions  before  and  after  Jesas  Christ's 

ascension  into  heaven,  (i.) 
SscT.  2.  The  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  apostles  at  the 

feast  of  Pentecost,  and  Peter's  discourse  to  the  people  in 

consequence  of  it. '  (ii) 
8bgt.  3.  A  lame  man  healed  by  Peter  and  -  John — Peter's 

discourse  to  the  people-*Evsnts  that  befel  the  apostles  in 
^       consequence  of  that  miracle.  (ilL  iv%) 

SscT.  4.  The  death  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira — Miracles  of 

the  apostles, — who  are  scourged  and  dismifised.  (v.) 
Skct.  6.  The  institution  of  deacons — the  discourse  and  mar- 
tyrdom of  Stephen,-— and  the  first  Jewish  persecution.  (vL 

viL  viiL  I — 4.) 

Part  II.  compriaea  the  Dispersion  of  the  Diseiplea^^kt  Pro-' 
pagaiion  of  Christianity  among  the  Samaritans— ^ke  Con^ 
version  of  ScUnt  Paul,  and  the  Foundation  of  a  Christian 
Church  at  Antioeh,  (viii.  5«-*xii.) 

SscT.  1.  The  planting  of  the  church  at  Samaria,  (vlii.5^25.) 
SscT.  2.  The  conversion   of  the   Ethiopian   eunuch,   (viii. 

26—400 
SscT.  3.  The  conversion,  baptism,  and  first  preaching  of 

Saint  Paul.  Xix.) 
Sbct.  4.  Account  of  two  Inirades  performed  by  Peter,  and 

the  conversion  of  Cornelius  and  his  family,  (x.  zi.  1 — 18.^ 
SicT.  5.  The   first  Gentile  church  founded  at  Antioch.  (xi. 

19— seji 
SxcT.  6,  The  apostle  James  put  to  death  by  Herod  A  grippe, — 

relation  of  his  miserable  death,  (xii.) 

Part  III.  dfiseribes  the  Conversion  rf  the  more  remote  GenHles^ 

by  Barnabas  and  Paul,  and,  after  their  Separation,  by  Paul 

and  his  Jissosiat^among  whom  was.  Luke  himself  dmimg 

the  latter  Part  of  PauPs  labours,  (xii.— xxviii.) 

Sect.  1.  The  planting  of  several  churches  in  the  isle  of 
Cyprus,  at  Perga  in  Pamphylia,  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  Ico- 
nium,  Lystra,  snd  Derbe— The  letom  of  Saint  Paul  to 
Antioch.  (xiii  xiv.) 

Skct.  2.  Discussion  of  the  question  by  the  apostles  at  Jeru- 
salem ooDceming  the  necessity  of  circumcision,  and  of 
observing  the  law — ^Their  letter  to  the  churches  on  this 
sul^ect  XV.  1—36.) 

Sbct.  3.  Paul's  second  departure  from  Antioch-^He  pnachss 
the  Gospel  in  various  countries,  particularly  at  Philii^  in 
Macedonia— the  conversion  of  the  PhiUppian  gaoLen  (xv. 
8ft--41.xvL) 

Sbct.  4.  The  journeys  and  apostolical  bboars  of  Paul  and 
his  asBOciatas  at  Thessalonica,  Berea,  and  Athens— ^is 
masterly  apology  before  the  courtof  the  Areopagites.  (xviL) 

SxcT.  6.  Paul's  journey  to  Corinth,  and  thence  to  Antioch. 
(xviii  1—23.) 

Sect.  6.  Paul's  third  departure  from  Antiocb-^onsequenees 
of  his  preaching  at  Ephesus.  (xviii.  2^—28.  xix.) 

Sbct.  7.  The  lalwurs  of  Paul  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  and 
his  journey  towards  Jerusalem,  (xx.) 

Sbct.  8.  The  persecution  of  Paul  at  Jerusalem — He  is  sent 
a  prisoner  to  Cesarea.  (xxL — ^xxiii.  1^-30.) 

Sbct.  9.  Paul's  arrival  at  Cesarea — ^the  charges  tSf  the  Jews 
against  him— His  defence  before  Felix — Appeal  to  Cesar — 
His  defence  before  Agrippa,  at  whose  request  his  cause  was 
reheard.  (xxiii.31 — 36.  xxiv. — xxvi.) 

Sbct.  10.  Narrative  of  Paul's  voyage  from  Cssarea — ^His 
shipwreck  on  the  isle  of  Malta — His  voyage  thence  to  Rome, 
where  he  preaches  the  Gospel  to  the  Jews,  and  resides  for 
two  years.  (xxviL  xxviii.) 

In  perusing  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  it  will  be  desirable 
constantly  to  refer  to  the  accompanying  map  of  their  respect- 
ive journeys,  particularly  those  of  Baint  Paul.  In  con- 
structing this  map,  the  accurate  geographer  D'Anville  has 
principally  been  followed ;  the  courses  of  the  several  winds 
that  usually  blow  in  the  Levant  or  Mediterranean  sea,  to- 
gether with  their  ancient  names,  are  inserted  from  Dr.  Shaw.^ 

VII.  The  narrative  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  ner- 

aicuoub  and  noble.    Tliough  it  is  not  entirely  free  from 
ebraisms,  it  is  in  general  much  purer  than  that  of  most 

1  Travels  la  fiarbary,  voL  il.  p.  131. 3d  edit. 


Other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  particularly  in  the 
speeches  delivered  by  Saint  Paul  at  Athens,  and  before  the 
Koman  governors*  It  is  further  worthy  of  remark,  that  Saint 
Luke  has  well  supported  the  character  of  each  person  whom 
he  has  introduced  as  speaking.  Thus  the  speeches  and  dta* 
courses  of  St.  Peter  are  reoc^rded  with  simplicity,  and  are 
destitute  of  all  those  ornaments  which  usually  occur  in  the 
orations  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Nearly  similar  are  the 
speeches  of  Saint  Paul,  which  were  addressed  to  the  Jews, 
while  those  deliveied  by  the  same  apostle  before  a  heathen 
audience  are  widely  different.  Thus,  in  his  discourse  deli- 
vered at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,^  he  commences  with  a  long  peri' 
phrasis,  which  would  not  have  been  either  instructive  or  en- 
tertaining in  any  other  place  than  a  Jewish  synagoffue.    On 


the  contnury,  the  speech  of  the  martyr  Stephen  (Acts  vii.)  is 
altogether  of  a  different  description.  It  is  a  l^med  but 
unpremeditated  discourse,  pronounced  by  a  person  totally  un- 
acquainted with  the  art  of  oratory ;  and  though  be  certainly 
had  a  particular  object  in  view,  to  which  the  several  parts  of 
his  discourse  were  directed,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  discover  this 
object,  because  his  materials  are  not  regularly  disposed. 
Lastly,  Saint  Paul's  discourses  before  assemblies  that  were 
accustomed  to  Grecian  oratory,  are  totally  different  from  any 
of  the  preceding,  lliough  not  adorned  with  the  flowers  of 
rhetoric,  the  laoguaffe  is  pointed  and  energetic,  and  the  ma- 
terials are  judiciously  selected  and  arranged,  as  is  manifest 
in  his  speech  delivered  at  Athens  (Acts  xvii.  22 — 31.),  and 
in  his  two  defences  of  himself  before  the  Roman  governors 
of  Judaea,  (xxiv.  xxvi.)  Dr.  Benson  and  Michaeiis,  how- 
ever, are  both  of  opinion,  that  Saint  Luke  has  given  abstracts 
only,  and  not  the  whole,  of  Saint  Paul's  speeches ;  ifx  in  his 
speech  before  Felix,  he  must  certainly  have  said  more  than  is 
recorded  by  Saint  Luke  fxxiv.  12,  13.);  unless  we  suppose 
that  Saint  Paul  merely  aenied  the  charce  which  had  oecD 
laid  against  him,  without  confuting  it.  Michadis  adds,  that 
in  his  opinion  Saint  Luke  has  shown  great  judgment  in  these 
abstracts :  and  that,  if  he  has  not  retamed  the  very  words  of 
Saint  Paul,  he  has  adopted  such  as  were  well  suited  to  the 
polished  audiences  before  which  the  apostle  spoke.' 

VIII.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  afford  abundant  evidence 
of  the  truth  and  divine  original  of  the  Christian  religion ; 
for  we  learn  from  this  book,  that  the  Gospe^  was  not  indebted 
for  its  success  to  deceit  or  fraud,  bat  that  it  was  wholly  the 
result  of  the  miffhty  power  of  God,  and  of  the  excellence 
and  efficacy  oi  &e  saving  truths  which  it  contains.  The 
eeneral  and  particular  doctrines,  comprised  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  are  p^ectly  in  unison  witn  the  glorions  truths  re- 
vealed in  the  Uospels,  and  illustrated  in  the  Apostolic  Epis- 
tles ;  and  are  admirably  suited  to  the  state  oi  the  persons, 
whether  Jews  or  Genmes,  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 
And  the  evidence  which  the  apostles  gave  of  their  doctrines^ 
in  their  appeals  to  prophecies  and  miracles,  and  the  various 
ffifts  of  the  Spirit,  were  so  numerous  and  so  strong,  and  at . 
Sie  same  time  so  admirably  adapted  to  every  class  of  persons, 
that  the  truth  of  the  religion  which  they  attest  cannot  be 
reasonably  disputed. 

Further,  the  history  itself  is  credible.  It  was  written  by  a 
person  who  was  acquainted  with  the  various  circumstances 
which  he  relates,  and  who  was  both  able  and  disposed  to 

Eve  a  faithful  narrative  of  every  thing  that  occurred.  Saint 
like  was  a  companion  of  the  apostles;  he  was  himself  aa 
eye  and  ear  witness  of  the  facts,  and  was  personally  con- 
cerned in  many  of  the  incidents  he  has  recorded.  In  the 
history  itself  there  are  no  inconsistencies  or  contradictions ; 
the  miraculous  facts  related  in  it  are  neither  impossible^ 
when  we  consider  the  almijghty  power  of  God  to  which  they 
are  escribed ;  nor  improbable,  when  we  conuder  the  grand 
design  and  occasion  on  account  of  which  they  were  periorm- 
ed.  The  plainness  and  simplicity  of  the  narrative  are  also 
strong  circumstances  in  its  favour.  The  writer  appears  to 
have  oeen  yery  honest  and  impartial,  and  to  have  set  down 
fairly  the  objections  which  were  made  to  Christianity  both 
by  Jews  and  Heathens,  and  the  reflections  which  were  cast 
upon  it,  as  well  as  upon  its  first  preachers.  He  has,  like« 
wise,  with  a  just  and  ingenuous  freedom,  mentioned  the 
weaknesses,  faults,  and  prejudices,  both  of  the  apostles  and 
of  their  converts.  The  occasional  hints,  which  are  dispersed 
through  the  epistles  of  Saint  Paul,  harmonize  with  the  facts 
related  in  the  history  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  so  that 
this  historyis  the  best  guide  we  can  have  in  studying  the 
epistles.    The  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament  are  in 

•  Acta  xiii.  16—41. 

«  Mkhaciis.  vol.  iii.  part  i.  pp.  331—335.  Bcoson'n  Uiitlory  of  the  FirM 
Planting  of  ChnsUanlty,  voL  il.  p.  258. 
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peTfeet  unison  with  thd  history,  and  tend  to  oonfinn  it ;  for  the 
doetrines  and  principles  are  every  where  the  same.  The 
Gospels  elose  with  references  to  the  facts  recorded  in  the 
Acts,  particularly  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  we 
know  Trom  the  Acts  was  poured  out  by  Christ  upon  his  dis- 
ciples after  hie  ascension;  and  the  Epistles,  generally, 
plainly  suppoee  that  those  facts  had  actually  occurred,  which 
the  histoid  relates.  80  that  the  history  ot  the  Acts  is  one 
of  the  most  important  parts  of  sacred  history ;  for,  without 
it,  neither  the  Gospels  nor  the  Epistles  could  haye  been  so 
clearly  understood ;  but  by  the  aid  of  this  book  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  Christian  revelation  is  set  before  us  in  a  clear 
and  easy  yiew.*  Lastly,  ^e  incidental  circumstances,  men- 
tioned oy  Saint  Luke,  correspond  so  exactly,  and  without 
any  preyious  view  to  such  a  correspondence  ([in  cases,  too, 
where  it  could  not  possibly  have  been  premeditated  and  pre- 
contriyed)  with  the  accounts  that  occur  in  the  Epistles,  and 
with  those  of  the  best  ancient  historians,  both  Jews  and 
Heathens,  that  no  person  who  had  forged  such  a  history,  in 
Uter  ages,  could  have  had  the  same  external  confirmation ; 
but  he  must  have  betrayed  himself,  by  alluding  to  some  cus- 
toms or  opinions  which  have  since  sprung  up,  or  by  nusre- 


presenting  some  circumstanced,  or  usinj^  some  phrase  or  es* 
pression  not  then  i 
later  ages,  cannot  ] 


pression  not  then  in  use.    The  plea  of  Torgery,  therefore,  in 
be  allowed ;  and  if  Saint  Luke  had  pub- 
lished such  a  history  at  so  early  a  period,  when  some  ot  the 


apostles,  or  many  other  persons  concerned  in  the  transactiona 
which  he  has  recorded,  were  alive,  and  his  account  bad  not 
been  true,  he  would  only  have  exposed  himself  to  an  easy 
confutation,  and  to  certain  infamy. 

Since,  therefore,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  in  them* 
selves  consistent  and  uniform ;  the  incidental  relations  agree- 
able to  the  best  ancient  historians  that  have  come  down  to  us ; 
and  the  main  facts  supported  and  confirmed  by  the.  other 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  by  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  so  many  of  the  ancient  fhthers,  we  are  justly 
authorized  to  conclude,  that,  if  any  history  of  former  times 
deserves  credit,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ought  to  ))e  received 
and  credited ;  and  if  the  history  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
is  true,  Christianity  cannot  be  false ;  for  a  doctrine  so  good 
in  itself,  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  fallen  state  of  mai|, 
and  attended  with  so  many  miraculous  and  divine  testimo- 
nies, has  all  the  possible  marks  of  a  true  revelation.* 


CHAPTER  m. 

ON   THE   ZFISTOLART   OR    DOCTRINAL   yyRITINOS   OF   THE     NEW   TESTAMENT,   FARTICULABLT 

THOSE    OF    SAINT    PAUL. 

SECTION  L 


▲CCOUNT  OF  THK   APOStXE   PAUL* 

L  The  Birth  and  Education  of  PauL~^Hi9  Pertecution  of  the  Ditciples  &f  Chriti,  and  hit  Convertion, — Obtervations  upon 
»/.— >IL  Bio  rubtequent  TrabeU  and  Labour;  to  hit  second  Visit  to  Jerusalem, — ^III.  Bio  third  Visit  to  Jerusalem,  and  sub' 
sequent  Labours,  to  his  fourth  Visit  to  Jerusalem.-^W.  Bis  Journeys  and  Labours,  to  his  Jifih  Visit  to  Jerusalem, — Y.  To 
hie  first  Imprisonment  at  Rome. — VI.  Bis  subsequent  Journeys,  second  Imprisonment,  and  Mdrtyrdom.^^\U..  Character 
of  Paul* — VIIL  Observations  on  the  Style  of  his  Writing's. 


I.  Saul,  also  called  Paul  (by  which  name  this  illustri- 
ous apostle  was  generally  known  after  his  preaching  among 
the  Gentiles,  especially  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans),  was 
a  Hebrew  of  tne  Hebrews,  a  descendant  of  the  patriarch 
Abraham,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,^  and  a  native  of^  Tarsus, 
then  the  chief  city  of  Cilicia.  By  birth  he  was  a  citizen 
of  Rome,^  a  distinguished  honour  and  privilege,  which  had 
been  conferred  on  some  of  his  ancestors  for  services  rendered 
to  the  commonwealth  during  the  wars.^  His  father  was  a 
Pharisee,  and  he  himself  was  educated  in  the  most  rigid 
principles  of  that  secU^  His  sister's  son  and  some  others 
of  his  relations  were  Christians,  and  had  embraced  the  Gos- 

e>l  before  his  conversion.^  That  he  was  early  educated  in 
reek  literature  at  Tarsus,  may  be  inferred  from  that  place 
being  celebrated  for  polite  learning^  and  eloquence,'  ana  also 

*■  The  subject  of  Uiese  coincidences  has  alreadj  been  noticed  in  Vol.  I. 
pp.  49—61.  supra.  Dr.  Paley's  Horn  PauUnee  amplifies  the  argument 
above  suggested,  and  is  indispensablj  necessary  to  a  critical  study  of  the 
EpisUes. 

«  Dr.  Benson's  Hist  of  Christianity,  vol  ii.  pp.  333--3il. 

«  Phil.  iu.  5.  2  Cor.  zi.  22.  Acts  xvi.  37,  38. 

«  AcU  zxii.  S6.  29.  xxiil.  27. 

•  Dr.  Lardner  has  shown  that  this  is  the  most  probable  opinion.  Works^ 
8to.  vol  I.  pp.  227—229.;  4to.  voL  I.  pp.  194,  i2&  Such  also  is  the  opinion 
of  John  Arntzenius,  who  has  wriiten  an  elegant  dissertation  on  Saint  Paul's 
citizenship.  (See  his  Diasertationes  Bins,  p.  195.  Uuecht,  1726.)  It  is  not 
an  improbable  coigectare  that  the  cloak  and  parchments,  which  St.  Paul 
charged  Timothy  to  brine  to  him  (2  Tim.  iv.  13.),  were  the  Roman  toga  and 
the  certificates  of  his  citizenship,  which  misht  be  of  service  to  him  m  his 
approaching  trial  before  the  emperor.  ShuUleworth's  Paraphrastic  Trans- 
lation of  the  Apostolical  Epistles,  p.8G9. 

<  Acts  zziii.  6.  zzvi.  6.  Phil.  m.  6. 

t  Acts  xziii.  16—22.  Rom.  zvi.  7.  11.  21. 

•  Strabo  the  geographer,  who  lived  in  the  same  age  as  St.  Pan],  charac- 
terizes the  inhabitants  of  Tarsus,  as  cherishing  such  a  passion  for  phik>so- 
phy  and  all  the  branches  of  polite  literature,  that  they  greatly  excelled 
even  Athens  and  Alexandria,  and  every  other  place  where  there  were 
schools  and  academies  for  phUosophy  and  literature.  He  adds,  that  the 
natives  of  Tarsus  were  in  tlie  practice  of  going  abroad  to  other  cities  to 
perfect  themselves.  (lib.  zhr.  vol  ii.  pp.  9m,  961.  edit.  Oxon.)  This  cir- 
eomsiance  acconnu  for  Saint  Paul's  going  to  Jerusalem,  to  finish  his  stu- 
dies under  Gamaliel 

•  In  every  ancient  seat  of  learning  eloquence  held  a  principal  rank ;  and 
each  species  of  it  was  denominated  from  the  place  where  It  was  most 
practised,  or  in  the  greatest  perfection.  Thus  we  read  of  the  chaste  Attic 
eloquence,  and  of  the  Aorid  Asiatic ;  and  Tarsus  also  gave  name  to  its  pe- 
culiar modo,  which,  however,  Is  least  Itnown^  because,  from  the  very 
nature  of  it,  its  prodtictiona  were  not  likely  to  remain.    The  Tarsic  eio- 
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from  his  quotations  of  several  Greek  poets  Jo  From  Tarsus, 
Saul  removed  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  made  considerable 
proficiency  in  the  study  of  the  law,  and  the  Jewish  traditions, 
under  Gamaliel,  a  celebrated  teacher  of  tiiat  dayJi  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  person  of  jgreat  natural  abilities,  of 
quick  apprehension,  strong  passions,  and  firm  resolution; 
and  was  thus  qualified  for  signal  service,  as  a  teacher  of 
whatever  principles  he  miffht  embrace.  He  was  also  blame- 
less in  his  life,  and  strictiy  faithful  to  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience,  according  to  the  knowledge  which  he  possessed  : 
this  is  evident  from  his  appeals  to  Uie  Jews,  ana  from  the 
undissembled  satisfaction  be  expresses  on  a  serious  eompari- 
son  and  recollection  of  his  former  and  later  conduct.  (Acts 
xxiii.  1.  xxvi.  4,5.  Phil.  iii.  6.  1  Tim.  i.  13.  3  Tim.  1.  3.) 
His  parents  completed  his  education  by  having  him  tanght 
the  art  of  tent-roaking,*^  in  conformity  with  the  practice  of 
the  Jews,  with  whom  it  was  customary  to  teach  youth  of 
the  highest  birth  some  mechanical  employment,  by  which,  in 
cases  of  necessity,  they  might  maintain  themselves  without 
being  burthensome  to  others:  and  his  occupation  appears 
subsequently  to  have  had  some  influence  upon  his  style.^' 
For  some  time  after  the  appearance  of  Christianity  in  the 
world,  he  was  a  bitter  enemy  and  a  furious  opposer  of  all 
who  professed  that  faith;  and  when  the  protomartyr  Stephen 

Juence  was  employed  in  sudden  and  unpremeditated  harangues  ,*  and  Saint 
aul,  long  accustomed  to  compositions  of  this  sort,  transferred  the  etfvie 
and  manner  from  speaking  to  writing.  (Dr.  Powell's  Discourses,  p.  268.) 
This  circumstance  will  account  for  the  abruptness  and  other  pecuuarlties 
In  the  ^stle's  letters  which  are  more  flilly  considered  in  the  close  of 
this  section. 

i«  Thus,  in  Acts  xvii.  28w  he  cites  a  verse  from  Aratus ;  In  1  Cor.  zv.  33. 
he  quotes  another  from  Menander;  and  In  Tit  1. 12.  a  verse  from  EpI* 
menides.    See  an  illustration  of  this  last  passage,  euj^ro,  Vol.  I.  p.  81. 

i<  Acts  xx\h  3.  xxvi.  5.  Gal.  1. 14. 

i«  Michaelis  makes  St.  Paul  to  have  been  a  maker  of  mechanical  instm. 
ments  (vol.  iv.  pp.  163—186.) ;  but  a(l  commentators  sre  of  opinion  that  he 
waa  a  manufacfurer  of  tents,  for  which,  in  the  East,  there  was  always  a 
considerable  demand. 

»  To  a  man  employed  in  making  tents,  the  ideas  of  camps,  arms,  armour, 
war&re,  military  pay,  would  be  familiar :  and  St.  Paul  introduces  thes« 
and  their  concomitants  so  frequeittly,  that  his  language  seems  to  have  been 
such  aa  might  rather  iiave  been  expected  from  a  soldier,  than  from  one 
who  lived  in  quiet  times,  and  was  apreacber  of  the  gospel  of  peace.  Pow 
ell's  Discourses,  p.  251. 
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was  etoned,  Saul  was  not  only  consenting  to  his  death,  bnt 
actually  took  care  of  the  clothes  of  the  witnesses  who  had 
stoned  him. 

A.  D.  34.  AAer  this  event,  Saul  took  an  active  part  in  the 
persecution  of  the  Christians,  not  only  at  Jerusalem,  but  also 
throughout  Judea  (Acts  viii.  3.  xxii.  4.  xxyi:  10,  11.) ;  and 
procured  letters  of  commission  from  the  high-priest  and 
elders,  or  sanhedrin,  to  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews  at  Da- 
mascus, empowering  him  to  brincr  to  Jerusalem  any  Chris- 
tians, whether  men  or  women,  whom  he  might  find  there. 
He  also  obtained  letters  to  the  governor  of  Damascus,  we 
may  presume,  to  permit  them  to  be  removed  from  his  Juris- 
diction. (Acts  ix.  2.  xxii.  5.  xxvi.  12.^  While  Saul  was 
•n  his  journey  thither  for  this  purpose,  nis  miraculous  con- 
version took  place,  a.  d.  35,  in  the  manner  recorded  in  the 
ninth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  to  which 
Saint  Paul  himself  has  numerous  references  in  his  Episties.^ 
The  conversion  of  such  a  man,  at  such  a  time  and  oy  such 
means,  furnishes  one  of  the  most  complete  proofs  that  have 
ever  been  given  of  the  divine  oriffin  of  Christianity.  That  Saul, 
who  possessed  such  distinguished  talents  and  aoquivements, 
from  beingr  a  zealous  persecutor  of  the  disciples  of  Christ, 
became  all  at  once  a  dtsciple  himself,  is  a  fact,  which  cannot 
be  controverted  without  overturning  the  credit  of  all  history. 
He  must,  therefore,  have  been  converted  in  the  miraculous 
manner  in  which  he  himself  declares  that  he  was  converted, 
and  of  course  the  Christian  revelation  must  be  from  God ;  or 
he  must  have  been  either  an  impostor,  an  enthusiast,  or  a 
dupe  to  the  fraud  of  others.  There  is  no  other  alternative 
possible. 

1«  If  he  was  an  inmostor,  he  must  have  declared  what  he 
knew  to  be  false,  and  he  must  have  been  influenced  to  such  a 
conduct  by  some  motive  or  other.  But  the  only  conceivable 
motives  for  reli^ous  imposture  are  the  hopes  of  advancing 
one's  temporal  mterest,  credit,  or  power ;  or  the  prospect  of 
gratifying^  some  passion  or  appetite  under  the  authority  of  the 
new  religion.  Now,  that  none  of  these  motives  could  influence 
Saint  Paul  to  profess  the  faith  of  Christ  crucified,  is  manifest 
from  the  state  of  Judaism  and  Christianity,  at  the  period 
when  he  renounced  the  former,  and  embraced  the  latter  faith. 
Those  whom  he  left  were  the  disposers  of  wealth,  of  dignity, 
and  of  power,  in  Judaea ;  those  to  whom  he  went  were  indii- 

SmX  men,  oppressed,  and  kept  from  all  means  of  improving 
eir  fortunes.  The  certain  consequence,  therefore,  of  his 
iaking  the  part  of  Christianity  was  the  loss  not  only  of  all 
that  ne  possessed,  but  of  all  hopes  of  acquiring  more : 
whereas,  by  continuing  to  persecute  the  Christians,  he  had 
hopes,  nsinff  almost  to  a  certainty,  of  making  his  fortune  by 
the  favour  of  those  who  were  attfie  head  of  the  Jewish  state, 
to  whom  nothing  could  so  much  recommend  him  as  the  zeal 
which  he  had  shown  in  that  persecution.  As  to  credit,  or 
reputation,  could  the  scholar  of  Gamaliel  hope  to  gain 
either  by  becoming  a  teacher  in  a  college  of  fishermen! 
Could  he  flatter  himself  that  the  doctrines  which  he  taught 
would,  either  in  or  out  of  Judaea,  do  him  honour,  when  lie 
knew  that  *^  they  were  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block,  and  to 
the  Greeks  foolishness !"  Was  it  then  the  love  of  power 
that  induced  him  to  make  this  great  change  %  Power !  over 
whom  t  Over  a  flock  of  sheep  whom  he  himself  had  assisted 
to  destroy,  and  whose  very  Shepherd  had  lately  been  mur- 
dered !  Perhaps  it  was  with  tne  view  of  gratifying  some 
licentious  passion,  under  the  authority  of  the  new  religion, 
that  he  commenced  a  teacher  of  that  religion !  This  cannot 
be  alleged  ;  for  his  writings  breathe  nothing  but  Uie  strictest 
morality,  obedience  to  magistrates,  order,  and  government, 
with  the  utmost  abhorrence  of  all  licentiousness,  idleness,  or 
loose  behaviour,  under  the  cloak  of  religion.  We  nowhere 
find  in  his  works,  that  saints  are  above  moral  ordinances ; 
that  dominion  is  founded  in  grace ;  that  monarchy  is  despots 
ism  which  ought  to  be  abolished ;  that  the  fortunes  of  the  rich 
ought  to  be  divided  among  the  poor ;  that  there  is  no  diflfer- 
ence  in  moral  actions ;  that  any  impulses  of  the  mind  are  to 
direct  us  against  the  light  of  our  reason,  and  the  laws  of  na- 
ture ;  or  any  of  those  wicked  tenets  by  which  the  peace  of 
societv  has  been  often  disturbed,  and  the  rules  of  morality 
often  broken,  by  men  pretending  to  act  under  the  sanction  of 
divine  revelation.  He  makes  no  distinctions,  like  the  impos- 
tor of  Arabia,  in  favour  of  himself:  nor  does  any  part  of^his 
life,  either  before  or  after  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  bear 

>  066  pmrtieolarty  1  Cor.  zv.  9.  Gal.  i.  13.  1  Tim.  i.  12, 13.    Various  opi- 
nions hare  be«D  entertained  by  learned  men  respecting  the  date  of  St 
FanPa  conversion.    Tlie  date  assif ned  in  the  text  is  that  adopted  bj  Bp. 
Pearson.    I>r.  Lardner  11x66  that  event  lo  the  end  of  36,  or  early  In  w*.  i 
Woiks,  8vo.  FoL  VI.  ppi  a86-2W. ;  410.  VOL  Itt.  pp.  362^  263. 


any  mark  of  a  libertine  disposition.  As  among  the  Jews,  so 
among  the  Christians,  his  con  venation  and  manners  wers 
blameless*— It  has  been  sometknes  objected  to  the  other  apo«» 
ties,  by  those  who  were  resolved  not  to  credit  their  temtkaooj^ 
that  having  been  deeply  engaged  with  Jesus  during  his  lire, 
they  were  obliged,  tor  the  support  of  their  own  mdit,  and 
from  having  gone  too  far  to  return,  to  continue  the  same  pro- 
fessions afternis  death ;  but  this  can  by  no  means  be  said  of 
Saint  Paul.  On  the  contrary,  whatever  force  there  may  be 
in  such  a  mode  of  reasoning,  it  all  tends  to  convince  ns,  that 
Saint  Paul  must  naturally  have  continued  a  Jew,  and  an 
enemy  to  Christ  Jesns.  If  iheu  were  engaged  on  one  side, 
he  was  as  strongly  engaged  on  the  other,  ifshame  withheld 
them  from  changing  sides,  much  more  ought  it  to  have 
stopped  Aim/  who,  from  his  superior  educauon,  must  have 
been  vastiy  more  sensible  to  that  kind  of  shame,  than  the 
mean  and  illiterate  fishermen  of  Galilee.  The  only  other 
difference  was,  that  ihty^  by  quitting  their  master  aiier  his 
death,  might  have  preserved  themselves ;  whereas  Ac,  by 
quitting  the  Jews,  and  taking  up  the  cross  of  Christ,  cer- 
tainly brought  on  his  own  destruction. 

3.'  As  St.  Paul  was  not  an  impostor,  so  it  is  manifest  that 
he  was  not  an  enthusiast.  Heat  of  temper,  melancholy, 
ignorance,  and  vanity,  are  the  ingredients  of  which  enthu- 
siasm is  composed ;  but  from  all  these,  except  the  first,  the 
aposUe  appears  to  have  been  wholly  free.  That  he  had 
great  fervour  of  zeal,  both  when  a  Jew  and  when  a  Christian, 
m  maintaining  what  he  thought  to  be  right,  cannot  be  denied  ; 
but  he  was  at  all  times  so  much  master  of  his  temper, 
as,  in  scatters  of  indifference,  to  '*  become  all  things  to  all 
men,*'  with  the  most  pliant  condescension,  bending  his  no- 
tions and  manners  to  theirs,  as  far  as  his  dutv  to  Grod  would 
Eermit ;  a  conduct  compatible  neither  with  tne  stiffness  of  a 
igot,  nor  with  the  violent  impulses  of  fanatical  delusion. 
That  he  was  not  melancholy,  is  evident  from  his  conduct  in 
embracing  every  method  which  prudence  could  suggest  to 
escape  danger  and  shun  persecution ;  when  he  could  do  it 
without  betraying  the  duty  of  his  office  or  the  honour  of  his 
God.  A  melancholy  enthusiast  courts  persecution;  and 
when  he  cannot  obtain  it.  affiicts  himself  with  absurd  pen- 
ances ;  but  the  holiness  or  Saint  Paul  consisted  only  in  the 
simplicity  of  a  godly  life,  and  in  the  unwearied  performance 
of  his  apostolical  duties.  That  he  was  ignorant,  no  man 
will  allege  who  is  not  grossly  ignorant  himself;  for  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  master  not  on^  of  the  Jewish  learning,  but 
also  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  and  to  have  been  very  conversant 
even  with  the  Grreek  poets.  That  he  was  not  credulous,  is 
clear  from  his  having  resisted  the  evidence  of  all  the  mira^ 
cles  performed  on  earth  by  Christ,  as  well  as  those  that  were 
afterwards  wrought  by  the  aposties;  to  the  fame  of  which, 
as  he  lived  at  Jerusalem,  he  could  not  possibly  have  been  a 
stranger.  And  that  he  was  as  free  from  vanity  as  any  man 
that  ever  lived,  may  be  gathered  from  all  that  we  see  in  his 
writings,  or  know  of  his  life.  He  represents  himself  as  the 
least  of  the  apostles,  and  not  meet  to  be  called  an  aposUe. 
He  says  that  he  is  tiie  chief  of  sinners ;  and  he  prefers,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  universal  benevolence  to  faith,  prophecy, 
miracles,  and  all  the  gifts  and  graces  with,  which  he  could 
be  endowed.  Is  this  the  language  of  vanity  or  enthusiasm  1 
Did  ever  fanatic  prefer  virtue  to  his  own  religious  opinions, 
to  illuminations  of  the  spirit,  and  even  to  the  merit  of  mar- 
tyrdom t  It  is  therefore  in  vain  for  the  enemies  of  Christi- 
anity to  attempt  to  resolve  this  miraculous  conversion  of 
Saint  Paul  into  the  effects  of  enthusiasm.  The  powej  of 
imagination  in  enthusiastical  minds  is,  unquestionably,  very 
strong ;  but  it  always  acts  in  conformity  to  the  opinions  im- 
printed upon  it  at  the  time  of  its  working,  and  can  no  jnore 
act  against  them  than  a  rapid  river  can  carry  a  vessel  against 
the  current  of  its  own  stream.  Now,  nothing  can  be  more  cer- 
tain than  that,  when  Saul  departed  from  Jerusalem  for  Damas- 
cus, armed  with  autiiority  iVom  the  chief  priests  to  bring  the 
Christians,  who  were  there,  bound  to  JeruBoUm^  whether  they 
were  men  or  women  (Acts  ix.  2.^,  an  authority  solicited  bj 
himself  and  granted  to  him  at  his  own  express  deairey— -his 
mind  was  most  strongly  possessed  with  an  opinion  against 
Christ  and  his  followers.  To  give  those  opinions  a  more 
active  force,  his  passions  at  that  time  concurred,  being  in- 
flamed in  the  highest  degree  by  the  irritating  consciousness 
of  his  past  conduct  towards  them,  the  pride  of  supporting  a 
part  in  which  he  had  voluntary  engaged,  and  the  credit 
which  he  found  it  procured  him  among  uie  chief  priests  and 
rulers,  whose  commission  he  bore.  If,  in  such  a  state  and 
temper  of  mind,  an  enthusiastical  man  had  imagined  that  he 
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saw  a  visioD  from  heaven,  denouncing  the  anger  of  God 
against  the  Christians,  and  commanding  him  to  persecute 
them  without  any  mercy,  it  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  natu- 
ral power  of  enthusiasm.  But  that,  in  the  very  instant  of  his 
being  engaged  in  the  fiercest  and  hottest  persecution  against 
^em,*^no  circumstance  having  occurred  to  change  his  opi- 
nions or  alter  the  bent  of  his  disposition,— he  should  at  once 
imagine  himself  called  by  a  heavenly  vision  to  be  the  apostle 
of  Unrist,  whom,  but  a  moment  before,  he  deemed  an  impos- 
tfx  md  a  blasphemer,  that  had  been  justly  put  to  death  upon 
the  cross ; — ^tnis  is  in  itself  wholly  increaible,  and  so  far 
from  being  a  probable  effect  of  enthusiasm,  that  just  a  con- 
trary effect  must  have  been  natufalljr  ]^roduced  by  that  cause. 
But,  still  further  to  show  that  this  vision  could  not  be  a  phan- 
tom of  Saint  PauPs  own  creating,  let  it  be  observed,  that  he 
was  not  alone  when  he  saw  it ;  there  were  many  others  in 
company,  whose  minds  were  no  better  disposed  than  his  to 
the  Christian  ^ith.  Could  it  be  possible,  that  the  minds  of 
all  these  men  should  be  so  strangely  affected,  as  to  make  them 
believe  that  they  saw  a  great  light  sldnine  about  them,  above 
the  hrigktntu  of  the  sun  at  nooiv^y^  and  heard  the  sound  of 
a  voice  from  heaven,  though  not  the  words  which  it  spake 
(Acts  xzi.  6. 9.\  when  in  reality  they  neither  saw  nor  heard 
anj  such  thing  f  Could  they  be  so  infatuated  with  the  con- 
ceit of  their  own  fancies,  as  to  fall  down  from  their  horses, 
togedier  with  Saul  (Acts  xxvi.  14.),  and  be  speechless 
through  fear,  when  nothing  extraordinary  had  happened 
either  to  turn  or  to  them ;  especially  conaidermg  that  this  appa- 
rition did  not  appear  in  the  night,  when  the  senses  are  more 
easily  imposed  unon,  but  at  mid-day .?  If  a  sudden  frenzy 
had  seized  upon  Paul,  from  any  distemper  of  body  or  mind, 
can  we  suppose  his  whole  company ,-^men  of  different  con- 
stitutions and  understandinffs,-— to  have  been  at  once  affected 
in  the  same  manner  with  hun,  so  that  not  the  distexxiper  alone, 
but  also  the  effects  of  it,  would  exactly  agree  ?  If  all  had 
gone  mad  together,  would  not  the  frenzy  0?  some  have  taken 
a  different  turn,  and  presented  to  them  different  objects  1 
This  supposition  is  so  contrary  to  nature  and  all  possioility, 
that  unbelief  must  find  some  other  solution,  or  give  up  the 
point. 

3.  Having  shown  that  Saint  Paul  was  neither  an  impostor 
nor  an  enthusiast,  it  remains  only  that  we  inquire  whether  he 
•  was  deceived  by  the  fraud  of  others  1  This  inquiry,  indeed, 
may  be  despatched  in  a  very  few  words.  For  who  was  or 
were  to  deceive  him  1  A  few  illiterate  fishermen  of  Galilee. 
It  was  morally  impossible  for  such  men  to  conceive  the 
thought  of  turning  the  most  enlightened  of  their  opponents, 
and  the  most  cruel  of  their  persecutors,  into  an  apostle,  and 
to  do  this  by  fraud  in  the  very  instant  of  his  ffreatest  fury 
against  them  and  U)eir  Lord.  But  could  they  nave  been  so 
extravaj^nt  as  to  conceive  such  a  thought,  it  wz&  phyisieally 
impossible  for  them  to  execute  it  in  the  manner  in  which  we 
find  his  conversion  to  have  been  effected.  Could  they  pro- 
duce a  light  in  the  air,  which  at  mid-day  was  brighter  than 
the  sun  1  Could  they  make  Saul  hear  words  from  out  of 
that  light,  which  were  not  heard  by  the  rest  of  the  company  1 
Could  they  make  him  blind  for  three  days  after  that  vision, 
and  then  make  scales  fall  off  from  his  eyes,  and  restore  him 
to  sight  by  a  word  %  Or  could  they  make  him  and  those  who 
travelled  with  hun  believe,  that  all  these  things  had  happen- 
ed, if  they  bad  not  hsqppened  1  Most  unquestionably  no  fraud 
was  equal  to  all  this. 

Since,  then.  Saint  Paul  was  neither  an  impostor  nor  an 
enthusiast,  nor  deceived  by  the  fraud  of  others,  it  follows 
that  his  conversion  was  miraculous,  and  that  the  Christian 
religion  is  a  divine  revelation.* 

li.  Shortly  after  his  baptism,  and  the  descebt  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  upon  him,  Saul  went  into  Arabia  (Gal.  i,  17.) ;  and 
during  his  residence  in  that  country  he  was  fully  instructed, 
as  we  may  reasonably  think,  by  special  revelation,  and  by 
diligent  study  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  doctrines  and 
duues  of  the  Gospel.    Three  years  after  his  conversion  he 

<  Sfe  Lord  Lyttleton'a  Observatiooa  on  the  Conversion  of  Saint  P«ul 
(rrotn  which  the  al>ove  remarks  are  abridged) :— a  treatiae  to  which  it  has 
been  truly  eaid,  '*  infidelltT  haa  never  been  able  to  fabricate  a  apecioua 
answer."  "  Lord  L.  had,*^  aaya  his  biographer,  "  In  the  pride  of  jovenile 
confidence,  with  the  help  of  corrupt  conversation,  entertained  doubts  of 
the  truth  of  Chriadanihr :  but  he  now**  (in  his  maturer  years)  "  thought 
the  tliac  come,  when  it  was  no  longer  fit  to  doubt  or  believe  by  chance; 
and  applied  himself  seriously  to-  the  great  question.  Hia  Hu4he»,  JBKwa 
HONSST,  ended  in  conviction.  He  found  ttiat  religion  was  true."  (Dr. 
Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  vol.  ill.  u.  383.)  Dr.  Graves  has  some  excel- 
lent otieervatkins  on  the  conduct  and  wiitings  of  Saint  Paul,  in  hia  Essay 
on  the  Chaiacter  of  Uie  ApoaUes  and  Evangelists,  pp.  115—131.  184— 2ia. 
which  show  that  he  wap  in  no  respect  influenced  or  directed  by  a  Bpint  or 


returned  to  Damascus,  a.  d.  38.  (Gal.  i.  18;),  and  boldly 
preached  the  Gospel  to  the  Jews,  who,  rejecting  his  testi- 
mony, as  an  apostate,  conspired  to  kill  him ;  but,  the  plot 
being  communicated  to  Saul,  he  escaped  from  Damascus 
privately  by  night,  and  went  up  to  Jerusalem  for  the  first 
time  since  his  conversion.^  After  some  hesitation  on  the 
part  of  the  Christians  in  that  city,  he  was  acknowledged  to 
be  a  discij>le :  he  remained  at  Jerusalem  only  fifteen  days, 
during  which  his  boldness  in  preaching  the  Gospel  so  irritated 
the  Hellenistic  Jews,  that  they  conspired  against  him ;  which 
when  the  brethren  knew^  they  brought  him  down  to  CsBaarei^ 
Ffulippij  and  sent  him  forth  to  Tarsus.  (Acts  ix.  38—30.) 

A.  Dr  39.  While  Saul  was  in  Cilicia,  he  had  those  divine 
visions  and  revelations  of  which  he  speaks  in  2  Cor.  xii. : 
on  which  occasion  there  was  given  him  a  thorn  in  the  flesh 
(supposeMi  to  have  been  some  paralytic  ajSection  of  the  coun- 
tenance and  voice),  lest  he  should  have  been  exalted  abgvt 
measure^  through  the  abundance  of  the  revelations. 

In  the  year  42,  Saul,  accompanied  by  Barnabas,  proceeded 
to  Antiocn,  where  they  taught  with  great  success  for  one 
year.  (Acts  xi.  26.)  During  their  abode  in  this  city  there 
came  prop/htts  from  Jerusalem^  one  of  whom,  named  Agabus, 
signified  by  the  Spirit  thai  there  should  be  a  dearth  throughout 
the  land  ofJudaeaL,  which  came  to  pass  in  the  days  of  Claudius 
CsDsar,  commencing  in  the  fourth,  but  rafiring  chiefly  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  years  of  that  emperor.  In  order  to  relieve 
their  sufiering  Ixrethren  in  Judaea,  a  collection  was  made  by 
the  Christians  at  Antioch,  each  according  to  his  ability ;  and 
was  sent  to  the  church  at  Jerusalem  by  the  hands  of  Barna- 
bas and  Saul  (Acts  xi.  27 — 30.),  a.  d.  44.  The  trance  or 
vision  mentioned  in  Acts  xxii.  17.  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  during  this  second  visit  to  Jerusalem. 

III.  A.  o.  44.  Having  discharged  this  trust,  Barnabas  and 
Saul  returned  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch,  taking  with  them 
Mark  the  nephew  of  Barnabas  (afterwards  the  evangelist)  as 
an  assistant  in  their  approaching  mission  to  the  Gentiles,  to 
which  Barnabas  and  Saul  were  soon  after  separated  by  the 
solemn  and  express  appointment  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

A.  D.  45.  Being  thus  sent  forth,  they  departed,  with  Mark 
as  their  minister,  to  Seleucia,  a  sea-port  town  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Orontos,  twelve  miles  below  Antioch,  and  about  five 
from  the  sea;  whence  they  sailed  to  Cyprus,  the  native 
country  of  Barnabas,  and  preached  the  wordT  of  God  at  SaJsh 
mis,  the  nearest  port  to  Syria,  at  first  in  the  Jewish  syna- 

fogues  according  to  their  custom.  Thence  they  crossed  to 
^aphos,  the  capital  of  the  island,  where  Sergius  Paulus,  the 
Roman  proconsul,  resided.  This  magistrate,  being  desirous 
to  hear  the  word  of  God,  sent  for  the  apostles ;  but  Baijesus, 
a  Jewish  false  prophet  and  sorcerer,  opposed  them,  and 
sought  to  pervert  the  proconsul  from  the  faith.  But  Saul, 
fuU  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  struck  the  sorcerer  with  blindness, 
for  a  season,  as  a  pumshment  for  his  wicked  interference. 
This  astonishing  judgment,  confirming  the  doctrine  of  the 
Lord,  converted  Uie  proconsul  to  the  faith.  (Actsxiii.  1—12.) 
As  Saint  Luke,  who  has  recorded  the  labours  of  the  jnreat 
apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  calls  him  no  longer  Saul,  but  Paul, 
learned  men  have  conjectured  that  the  change  was  made  by 
Saul  himself  in  honour  of  the  proconsul,  who  was  probably 
his  first  convert  from  among  the  idolatrous  Gentiles,  or,  pec« 
haps,  the  first  Gentile  of  high  rank  who  was  converted.' 

A.  D.  46.  **  Paul  and  his  company'*  sailed  from  Cyprus  to 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  preached  at  Perga,  a  city  of 
Pamphylia,  situate  about  twelve  miles  from  the  sea.  Here 
Mark  separated  from  them,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem.  Thence 
they  proceeded  to  Antioch,  the  capital  of  Pisidia,  where, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Jews,  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas converted  great  numbers,  both  of  the  proselyted  and 
of  the  idolatrous  Uentiles ;  but,  being  driven  thence  by  the 
machinations  of  the  unbelieving  Jews,  they  proceeded  to 
Iconium  in  Lycaonia.  fxiii.  13—^2.)  Here  they  converted 
many  to  the  faith ;  but,  oeing  in  danger  of  being  stoned,  they 
proceeded  to  Lystra,  where  Paul,  working  a  miracle  on  a 


Lystra,  on  the  following  day,  he  proceeded  to  Deroe, 
preached  the  Gospel  in  Galatia  and  Phrygia,  regions  adj 


•  Acts  iz.  23-25.  Gal.  i.  17, 18.  2  Cor.  zi.  ^  33. 

•  It  was  eustomary  among  the  RooMuia  to  assume  the  name  of  a  bene- 
factor whom  they  highly  esteemed.  Thus  the  Jewish  historian  Josephlur 
took  the  name  of  Ffaivins,  in  compliment  to  Vespasian,  with  whom  he  was 
in  high  favour.  This  circumstance  sufficiently  reAites  the  unfounded  tiM- 
aertions  of  a  late  reviler  of  the  Scriptures,  who,  wilfully  disregarding:  aU 
posiUve  evidence  to  tiie  contrary,  has  asserted  that  Luke  has  cdmpiled  SiS 
ntrradvc  fyoui  4w  tales ! !  I 
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mg  to  LTcaonia,  whence  Paul  and  his  assistanta  returned 
through  Lystra  and  Iconium  to  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  confirm- 
ing the  new  converts  in  the  faith,  and  ordaining  elders  in  every 
ekureh.  Having  thus  traTersed  all  Pisidia,  they  retraced 
their  way  to  Perga  in  Pamphylia,  and,  embarkins  at  Atta]ia, 
returned  to  Antioch  in  Syria,  after  a  circuit  of  about  two 
years,  (xiv.  21 — 27.)' 

A.  D.  47, 48.  During  their  residence  at  Antioch,  which  is 
apposed  to  hare  been  full  two  years,  certain  persons  came 
from  Judaea,  and  taught  that  there  was  no  salvation  without 
circumcision  and  o^er  legal  ceremonies.  These  false 
teachers  Paul  and  Barnabas  withstood ;  and  it  was  at  length 
agreed  to  send  a  deputatian  to  Jerusalem,  to  obtain  the  deci- 
sion of  the  apostles  and  elders  on  this  question.  For  this 
pnrpose  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  deput^ :  and,  travelling 
through  Phoenice  and  Samaria,  they  arrived  at  Jerusalem 
A.  D.  49,  where  it  was  decreed  that  the  proselyted  Gentiles 
were  not  obliged  to  observe  the  law  of  Moses  as  a  term  or 
condition  of  salvation.  (Acts  xv.  1 — ^29.)  After  the  council 
of  Jerusalem,  Paul  and  Barnabas  returned  to  Antioch,  and 
made  some  stay  there,  probably  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year  49,  teaching  and  preaching  the  word  of  the  Lord,  with 
many  assistants.  (30--35.J 

'  About  the  beginning  of  the  year  60,  Paul  proposed  to  Bar- 
nabas to  take  another  circuit  throughout  the  cnurches  they 
had  planted  in  Asia  Minor.  But  Barnabas  being  desirous  of 
having  his  nephew  Mark  for  their  minister,  Paul  objected  to 
him  who  had  deserted  them  in  their  former  journey  to  Pam- 
phylia. (xiii.  13.)  A  sharp  contention  arose,  which  termi- 
nated in  their  separation ;  and  Barnabas  sailed  with  Mark  to 
Cyprus,  to  visit  the  churches  which  had  been  planted  there 
by  raul  himself;  while  Paul,  choosing  Silas  for  his  compa- 
nion, departed  from  Antioch  with  the  approbation  of  the 
church.  Passing  through  Syria  and  Cilicia,  they  confirmed 
the  churches  in  those  countries;  and  thence  proceeded  to 
Derbe  and  Lystra  in  Lycaonia,  to  preach  the  Gospel  a  se- 
cond time  to  the  Gentiles,  and  to  publish  the  decrees  of  the 
apostolic  council  of  Jerusalem.  At  Lystra  Paul  took  Timo- 
thy as  his  assistant ;  and,  departing  tnence  with  Silas,  they 
went  through  Phrygia  and  Galatia,  publishing  every  where 
the  decrees.  (Acts  xv.  35—41.  xvi.  1 — 6.)  Being  forbidden 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Asia,  strictly  so 
called,  they  arrived  at  Mysia ;  and  being  in  like  manner  for- 
bidden to  proceed  to  Bithynia,  they  passed  by  the  Lesser 
Mysia  (which  separated  Bithynia  from  the  region  of  Troas), 
and  came  to  the  city  and  port  of  Troas.  Here  they  were 
joined  by  the  evangelist  Luxe.  fxvi.  7,  8.) 

A.  D.  50.  While  they  were  at  Troas,  Paul  and  his^assist^ 
ants  were  called  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Macedonia  by  a 
vision  that  appeared  to  Paul  during  tne  night  In  obedience 
to  the  heavenly  monition,  they  sailed  directly  from  Troas  to 
Samothracia,  and  next  day  to  Neapolis,  ana  thence  to  Phi- 
lippi,  a  city  of  Macedonia  Prima,  ana  a  Roman  colony.* 
Here  Paul  converted  Lydia,  and  dispossessed  a  damsel  who 
had  a  spirit  of  divination,  for  which  last  transaction  Paul 
and  Silas  were  beaten  with  rods  and  imprisoned ;  but,  being 
liberated  (Acts  xvi.  9 — 40.),  they  passed  through  Amphipo- 
lis  and  Apollonia  to  Thessalonica.  Here  he  preached  in  the 
syiiagogue,  and  some  believed,  while  others  persecuted  him. 
Being  obliged  to  quit  that  city,  Paul  and  his  assistants  went 
to  Bercea,  where  tney  preached  with  great  success ;  but  the 
unbelieving  Jews,  coming  from  Thessalonica,  stirred  up  the 
people  against  them.  Paul,  therefore,  leaving  Silas  and 
Timothy  at  Beraea,  departed  to  Athens ;  where  ne  disputed 
daily  in  the  synagogue  with  the  J«ws,  and  in  the  markets 
place  with  the  Epicurean  and  Stoic  philosophers.  These 
men  conducted  him  before  the  supreme  court  of  Areopagus 
for  trial,  on  the  capital  charge  of  beirtg  •*  a  setter  forth  of 
strange  demons.'*  Before  this  tribunal,  composed  of  senators, 
philosophers,  rhetoricians,  and  statesmen.  Saint  Paul  deliver- 
ed his  most  eloquent  and  masterly  apology ;  in  which,  while 
he  retorted  the  charge  of  his  accusers,  he  instructed  the  peo- 
ple, to  whom  he  preached  the  living  God,  to  them  unknown.' 
Although  many  of  his  hearers  ridiculed  the  sublime  doctrines 
which  ne  taught,  particularly  that  of  the  resurrection,  yet 
some  of  his  audience  were  better  disposed,  and  desirous  of 
further  information ;  and  one  among  his  judges  was  convert- 

A  Biabop  Pftarson  aUota  three  yean  for  theae  Joameya  of  the  aftoatle, 
vh.  46, 48,  and  47,  and  aomethiof  more.  But  Calmet,  TiUemoot,  Dr.  Lard- 
aer,  Blabop  Tomllne,  and  Dr.  Halea,  allow  two  years  for  this  purpoae, 
▼Is.  4B,  anci  46,  as  above  stated ;  whleh  period  eorreaponds  with  our  Bible 
chronology. 

•  That  this  is  the  proper  renderiofof  Acto  xvi.  11.,  see  VoL  I.  p.  90. 

*  See  some  observations  on  this  discourse  of  Saint  Paul,  in  f  VIIL  pp. 
9%  327.  ii^ra. 


ed,  together  with  Damaris,  a  woman  o^  some  rank,  besides 
others  of  inferior  note.  (Acts  xvii.) 

A.  D.  51^-^3.  From  Athens,  Saint  Paul  proceeded  to  Co- 
rinth, the  capital  of  Achaia,  and  distinjgxdshed  for  the  num^ 
ber,  quality,  opulence,  and  learning  ot  its  inhabitants,  and 
for  the  celebrated  games  solemniz^  on  its  isthmus,  which 
(as  well  as  the  gymnastic  exercises  for  which  Tarsus  was 
eminent)  have  furnished  the  apostle  with  very  numerous  and 
elegant  allusions  and  phrases.  At  Corinth  he  tarried  a  year 
and  six  months,  i.  e.  the  latter  part  of  the  year  51,  the  whole 
of  53,  and  the  early  part  of  53.  His  principal  associates  in 
the  ministry,  besides  Timothy  and  Silas,  who  came  to  him 
from  Thessalonica,  were  Aquila,  a  Jew  of  Pontus,  and  his 
wife  Priscilla,  who  had  latelv  come  thither  from  Rome, 
whence  the  emperor  Claudius  nad  banished  all  the  Jews  on 
account  of  their  turbulence,  and  with  whom  he  worked  at 
their  common  trade  of  tent-makers  for  his  livelihood.  From 
this  city  he  wrote  his  two  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians, 
and  perhaps  also  that  to  the  Gaiatians.  The  success  of  Saint 
Paul  in  preaching  the  Gospel  at  Corinth  and  in  Peloponnesus, 
so  irritated  the  unbelieving  Jews,  that  they  draggea  him  be- 
fore Gallic,  the  proconsul  of  Achaia ;  who,  prudently  re- 
fusing to  interfere  in  religious  opinions  that  were  not  detri- 
mental to  the  state,  drove  them  irom  his  tribunal,  (xviii.  I — 
17.)  After  continuing  some  further  time  at  Connth,  Saint 
Paul  embarked  at  Cenchrea,  the  eastern  port  of  Corinth,  for 
Ephesus,  where  he  left  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  and  proceeded 
thence  to  Ceesarea  and  Jerusalem :  from  which  latter  city  he 
returned  to  Antioch.  HS — ^22.) 

IV.  A.  D.  54 — 56.  After  some  stay  at  Antioch,  Saint  Paul 
visited  the  churches  of  Galatia  and  Phrygia,  and  came  to 
Ephesus,  wherc  he  found  Aquila  and  Priscilla  f  Acts  xviii. 
24 — ^28.),  and  conferred  the  Holy  Spirit  on  twelve  of  John 
the  Baptist's  disciples.  Saint  Paul,  as  usual,  preached  first 
in  the  synagogues,  but,  being  opposed  by  the  Jews,  he  after- 
wards taught  m  the  school  of  one  Tyrannus  with  great  suc- 
cess, and  wrought  numerous  miracles,  (xix.  1 — 20.;  During 
this  residence,  probably  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  56, 
Saint  Paul  received  aletter  from  the  Corinthians,  to  whom 
he  wrote  his  first  Epistle.  But  being  assaulted  by  Deme- 
trius, a  silversmith,  and  others  of  his  profession,  who  were 
employed  in  making  silver  shrines  in  which  the  images  of 
Diana  were  to  be  enclosed,  and  were  apprehensive  that  their 
trade  would  suffer  from  his  preaching,  Saint  Paul  quitted 
that  city,  where  he  had  gathered  a  numerous  church.  (Acts 
xix.  21 — 41.  XX.  l.J 

A.  D.  56.  On  his  departure  from  Ephesus,  Saint  Paul  went 
first  to  Troas,  expecting  to  meet  Titus  on  his  return  from 
Corinth.  (2  Cor.  li.  12,  13.)  Here  he  preached  a  short  time 
with  great  success,  and  then  proceeded  to  Macedonia,  where 
he  received  the  collections  of  die  Macedonian  Christians, 
for  their  poor  brethren  in  Judaea. 

A.  D.  57.  In  his  progress  from  Macedonia  into  Greece,  he 
is  supposed  to  have  preached  the  Gospel  on  the  confines  of 
Illyncum,  as  mentioned  in  Rom.  xv.  19.  Saint  Paul  con- 
tinued three  months  in  Greece,  principally,  it  is  supposed, 
at  Corinth  (whence  he  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans) ; 
and  having  received  the  money  which  the  churches  had  col- 
lected for  the  poor  Christians  in  Judea,  he  sailed  from  Phi- 
lippic to  TVoas,  and  thence  to  Miletus,  whither  the  elders  of 
the  Ephesian  church  had  come  to  meet  him  by  his  appoint- 
ment, to  whom  Saint  Paul  gave  a  most  affecting  farewell 
charge.  (Acts  xx.) 

A.  D.  58.  From  Miletus,  Paul  and  his  company  sailed 
directly  to  Cos,  next  to  Rhodes,  and  thence  to  Patara :  here, 
finding  a  vessel  bound  to  Phcenicia,  &ey  -embarked,  and, 
leaving  Cyprus  on  their  left,  they  landea  at  TVre.  After 
waiting  seven  days,  they  sailed  to  Ptolemais,  from  which 
port  they  went  on  foot  to  Ciesarca,  where  they  lodged  with 
Philip  tie  evangelist.  During  their  stay  here  for  sevend 
days,  the  prophet  Agabus  foretold  the  imprisonment  of  Paul, 
who,  persisting  in  ms  determination  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  was 
at  length  permitted  to  depart :  he  accoroingly  arrived  there, 
for  the  fifth  time,  just  before  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  a.  d.  58, 
and  was  gladly  received  by  the  brethren,  (xxi.  1 — 18.) 

V.  A.  D.  58.  The  day  after  their  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  Paul 
and  his  assistants  related  to  James  and  the  elders  of  the 
church  ^*  what  things  God  had  wrought  among  the  Gentiles 
by  his  ministiy;  and  when  they  he«ud  it  they  glorified  the 
Lord."  Shortly  after  this,  some  Asiatic  Jews,  probably  firom 
Ephesus,  seeing  Paul  in  the  temple,  whither  he  had  gone  to 

«  While  Saint  Paul  wu  In  Bfacedonia,  he  wrote  Us  eecond  BpisOe  to  th« 
Corinthiane. 
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assist  some  of  the  brethren  to  discharge  a  tow  of  Nazarite- 
ship,  excited  the  miiUitude  to  kill  the  apostle,  who  was  with 
difficulty  rescued  from  their  fury  by  Lysias,  the  chief  captain 
or  tribune  of  the  temple  guard.  On  the  following  morning, 
Paul  was  conducted  before  the  council,  when  he  declared 
himself  to  be  a  Pharisee.  A  contest  having  arisen  between 
&e  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  members  of  the  sanhedrin, 
Lysias,  being  apprehensive  for  Paul's  safety,  commanded  Uie 
Soldiers  to  rescue  him,  and  directed  the  council  to  accuse  him 
before  Felix,  the  procurator  of  Caesarea.  (Acts  xxii.  xxiii.) 
Five  days  after,  Ananiap,  the  high-priest,  accompanied  by 
the  elders  and  by  a  certain  orator  named  Tertullus,  proceeded 
to  that  city,  and  accused  him  to  Felix  of  sedition,  heresy,  and 
profanation  of  the  temple.  These  charges  were  denied  by 
Saint  Paul,  who  gave  an  account  of  his  faith ;  but  the  gover- 
nor, though  convinced  of  his  innocence,  being  tinwillinjg  to 
displease  the  Jews,  and  also  hoping  that  Paul  would  nave 
given  money  to  be  liberated,  orderea  the  apostle  to  be  kept 
in  easy  coniinement,  and  allowed  his  friends  to  visit  him. 
A  few  days  after  this  transaction,  Felix,  at  the  request  of  his 
wife  Drusilla,  sent  for  Paul,  who  gave  them  an  account  of 
his  faith  in  Christ,  and  reasoned  so  Torcibly  concerning  right- 
eousness, chastity,  and  a  judgment  to  come,  that  the  profli- 
gate governor's  conscience  was  alarmed.'  *^  Felix  trembled, 
and  answered,  Go  thy  way  for  this  time;  when  I  have  a 
convenient  season,  1  will  call  for  thee."  That  season,  how- 
ever, never  came ;  and  Felix,  two  years  afterwards,  when 
recalled  from  his  government,  left  Paul  in  prison  in  order  to 
gratify  the  Jews.  (Acts  xxiv.) 

A.  D.  60.  Felix  was  succeeded  in  the  government  of  Judcea 
by  Festus,  who  sat  in  judgment  on  Saint  Paul,  and  having 
heard  the  accusations  of  the  Jews  against  him,  and  his  de- 
fence, proposed  a  new  trial  at  Jerusalem  in  order  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  Jews.  But  this  was  declined  by  Paul,  who 
appealed  to  the  emperor.  Shortly  after  this,  Agrippa  king 
of  Chalcis,  and  his  sister  Bemice,  having  come  to  Caesarea 
to  congratulate  Festus,  the  latter  communicated  Paul's  case 
to  him,  and  brought  the  apostle  forth  to  plead  his  cause  be- 
fore Agrippa.  Accordingly  the  apostle  vindicated  himself 
in  80  masterly  a  manner,  as  to  extort  an  acknowledgment  of 
his  innocence  from  Agrippa  himself  (Acts  xxv.  xxvi.) ;  but, 
having  appealed  to  the  emperor,  it  became  necessary  to  send 
him  to  Rome,  where  he  at  length  arrived  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  61,  after  a  verjr  tempestuous  passage,  the  particulars  of 
which  are  related  in  Acts  xxvii.  and  xxviii.  1—16.  Here 
he  was  permitted  to  reside  in  his  own  hired  house,  with  a 
soldier  to  whose  custody  he  was  committed.  On  the  third 
day  after  his  arrival,  he  sent  for  the  chief  of  the  unbelieving 
Jews,  to  whom  he  explained  the  cause  of  his  imprisonment, 
tiiough  with  little  success ;  and  afterwards,  during  the  two 
years  of  his  confinement  (firom  the  spring  of  a.  d.  61,  to  the 
early  part  of  63),  he  received  all  that  came  to  his  house, 
preaching  the  Gospel  without  any  impediment  whatever. 
fActs  xxviii.  17 — 31.  J  During  this  first  visit  to  Rome,  Saint 
Paul  wrote  his  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  Philippians,  Co- 
lossians,  and  to  Philemon. 

yi.  As  Luke  has  not  continued  Saint  Paul's  history  be- 
yond his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  we  have  no  authentic 
record  of  his  subsequent  travels  and  labours  from  the  spring 
of  A.  D.  63,  when  he  was  released,'  to  the  time  of  his  martyr- 
dom. But,  from  the  intimations  contained  in  the  Epistles 
which  he  wrote  from  Rome  dnrin?  his  first  confinement,  some 
learned  men  have  conjectured  that  he  sailed  from  Italy  to 
Judisa,  accompanied  by  Timothy  and  Titus ;  and,  leaving 
Titus  in  Crete  (Tit  i.  5.),  he  proceeded  thence  with  Timothy 
tn  Judaea,  and  visited  the  churches  in  that  country,  to  which 
he  had  lately  sent  from  Italy  (perhapjB  from  Rome)  the 
Epistle  which  is  now  inscribed  to  the  Hehrtws,  Havin? 
visited  the  churches  in  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Asia  Minor,  Pam 
and  Timothy  continued  some  time  at  Colosse ;  and,  leaving 
Hmothy  atEphesus,  Paul  proceeded  to  Macedonia,  visiting 
the  churches.  From  this  country  he  wrote  his  Epistle  to 
Titus,  and  also  his  first  Epistle  to  Timothy.  Having  also 
visited  the  churches  of  Greece,  and  probably  that  of  Corinth 
for  the  second  time,  Saint  Paul  passed  the  winter  of  64  at 
Nicopolis,  a  city  of  E pirns;  thence  he  proceeded  to  Crete, 
and  perhaps  to  Corinth  for  the  third  time ;'  and  early  in  65 

>  Wkh  what  admirable  propriety  Baint  Paul  salted  his  address  to  the 
eharaeters  of  Felix  and  DrosiUa,  see  VoL  U.  Part  n.  Ctiap.  U.  Sect.  IL  f  4. 
•adp.  337.  sn/ra. 

•  U  is  not  known  bv  what  means  8t  Paul  was  delivered  from  prison. 
Galmet  conjectures,  with  preat  probablUtj,  that  Uie  Jewt  durst  not  prose- 
cnte  him  before  the  emperor. 
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arrived  at  Rome,  where  his  active  exertions  in  preaching  the 
Gospel  caused  him  to  be  imprisoned  a  second  time.  How 
long  Paul  continued  in  prison  at  this  time,  we  know  not, 
but  from  the  circumstance  of  his  being  brought  twice  before 
the  emperor  Nero  or  his  prefect.  Dr.  Macknight  thinks  it 
probable  that  he  was  confined  a  year  or  more  before  he  was 
put  to  death.  As  the  Neronian  persecution  of  the  Christians 
raged  greatly  durin?  this  second  visit  to  Rome,  Paul,  know- 
ing the  time  of  his  departure  to  be  at  hand,  wrote  his  second 
epistle  to  Timothy ;  trom  which  we  learn,  that,  thoiiffh  the 
apostle's  assistants,  terrified  with  the  danger,  forsook  him 
and  fled,  yet  he  was  not  altogether  destitute  of  consolation ; 
for  the  brethren  of  Rome  came  to  him  privately,  and  minis- 
tered to  him.  (2  Tim.  iv.  12.  21.^  Concerning  tiie  precise 
manner  of  Saint  Paul's  death,  we  nave  no  certain  information, 
but«  according  to  primitive  tradition,  he  was  beheaded  on  the 
29th  of  June,  a.  d.  66,,  at  Aqua  Saltfias,  three  miles  from  Rome, 
and  interred  in  the  Fta  Osteruis,  at  a  spot  two  miles  from  the 
city,  where  Constantino  the  Great  afterwards  erected  a  church 
to  his  memory.  ^*  But  his  noblest  monument  subsists  in  his 
immortal  writings;  which,  the  more  they  are  studied,  and 
the  better  they  are  understood,  the  more  they  will  be  admired 
to  the  latest  posterity  for  the  most  sublime  and  beautiful^  the 
most  pathetic  and  impressive,  the  most  learned  and  profound 
specimens  of  Christian  piety,  oratory,  and  philosophy."* 

VII.  Such  were  the  life  and  labours  of  "  Paul  tne  Apostle 
of  Jesus  Christ,"  which  have  justly  been  considered  as  an 
irrefragable  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  revelation. 
How  indefatigably  he  exerted  himself  to  make  known  the 

glad  tidings  of  salvation,  the  preceding  brief  sketch  will  suf- 
ciently  evince.  "One  of  the  most  striking  traits  in  the 
character  of  this  extraordinary  man  was,  his  readiness  to  un- 
derstand, and  his  promptness  to  enter  into,  the  great  design 
of  Jesus  Christ  to  ffive  the  world  a  universal  religion.  His 
mind,  with  wonderful  facility,  threw  off  the  prejudices  of  his 
Jewish  education,  and  expanded  to  the  vastness  of  this  en- 
teiprise.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that,  after  he  had  cast  off  the 
yoke  of  Jewish  ceremonies,  and  abandoned  his  first  religious 
connections,  he  manifested  no  bitterness  of  spirit  towards  his 
former  friends.  On  the  contrary,  his  kindness  was  unwearied, 
and  his  disposition  to  accommodate  his  practice  to  their  pre- 
judices, as  far  as  he  could  do  so  without  sacrifice  of  princi- 
ple, was  remarkable.  Perhaps  a  higher  example  of  firmness 
united  with  liberality,  was  never  exhibited  by  any  mere  man. 
His  history  shows  also  a  noble  instance  of  intellectual  and 
moral  courage.  His  design  was,  to  spread  the  gospel 
throughout  the  whole  world.  (Rom.  i.  5.)  He  went  to  his 
work  in  full  expectation  of  success,  without  any  human 
means  but  the  use  of  reason  and  persuasion.  His  confidence 
in  the  power  of  truth  seems  to  have  been  unlimited  and  un- 
wavering."* Hence  **  we  see  him  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
purpose,  travelling  from  country  to  country,  enduring  every 
species  of  hardship,  encountering  every  extremity  of  aanger, 
assaulted  by  the  populace,  punished  by  the  magistrates, 
scourged,  beaten,  stoned,  left  for  dead :  expecting,  wherever 
he  came,  a  renewal  of  the  same  treatment  and  the  same  dan- 
gers ;  yet,  when  driven  from  one  city,  preaching  in  the  next, 
spending  his  whole  time  in  the  employment,  sacrificing  to  it 
his  pleasures,  his  ease,  his  safety ;  persisting  in  this  course 
to  old  age  (through  more  than  thirty  years;;  unaltered  by 
the  experience  of  perverseness,  ingratitude,  prejudice,  deser- 
tion ;  unsubdued  by  anxiety,  want,  labour,  persecutions ;  un- 
wearied by  long  confinement,  undismayed  by  the  prospect  of 
death."' 

But  this  great  luminary  of  the  Christian  church  did  not 
confine  his  labours  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  He 
wrote  fourteen  Epistles,  in  which  the  various  doctrines  and 
duties  of  Christianity  are  explained,  and  inculcated  with  pe- 
culiar sublimity  and  force  of  language ;  at  the  same  time 
that  they  exhibit  the  character  of  their  great  author  in  a  most 
amiable  and  endearing  point  of  view.  His  faith  was  a  prac- 
tical principle,  infiuencing  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the 
soul ;  his  morality  was  of  the  purest  and  most  exalted  kind; 
He  "  derives  all  duties  from  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  as 

«  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronologr,  vol.  ii.  book  ii.  pp.  1166—1254.  Dr. 
Lardner,  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  234-^1. ;  4lo.  vol.  Ui.  pp.  251—3^.,  whose 
dates  have  chiefly  been  followed.  Dr.  Benson's  Uislory  of  the  First  Plant- 
ing of  Christiaiiitj,  voL  i.  pp.  144— 29a  vol.  Ii.  poMim.  Pritii,  Introd.  in 
Nov.  Test.  pp.  215—268.  Dr.  Macknight's  Life  of  tbe  Apostle  Paul,  annexed 
to  the  fourth  volume  (4to.>,  or  the  sixth  volume  (8vo.),  of  his  translation 
of  the  Epistles. 
•  Murray  Street  Discourses,  p.  336.  (New  York,  1830.) 
■  Paley's  Horae  Paulinas,  p.  379.  See  also  some  valuable  remarks  on  tha 
character  of  Saint  Paul  in  Dr.  Rauken's  Institutes  of  Titeotogy,  pp.  391 
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tbeir  fomdation^  All  the  motlTes  to  nffkt  action,  all  the  ar- 
gamenta  for  holineaa  of  life,  are  drawn  trom  this  source ;  all 
tke  lines  of  duty  converge  to  this  centre.  If  Paul  censures, 
he  points  to  this  only  spring  of  hope ;  if  be  laments,  he 
turns  to  this  only  true  source  of  consolation;  if  he  insists 
that  the  grace  of  God  hcUh  appeared^  he  points  to  its  practical 
object,  teaching  u»  to  live  aoberly^  righteously,  and  godly. 
When  he  determines  to  know  nothing  but  his  Sayiour,  and 
even  him  under  the  degrading  circumstances  of  crucifixion, 
he  includes  in  that  knowledge  all  the  religious  and  moral 
benefits  of  which  it  is  susceptible.'^^  Integrity,  tenderness 
of  heart,  disinterestedness,  heavenly-mind^ness,  profound 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  delicacy  in  giving  advice 
or  reproof,  are  the  leading  characteristics  of  Saint  PauPs 
writings ;  in  which,  while  he  every  where  maintains  the  ut- 
most respect  for  constituted  autbonties,  he  urges  and  unfolds 
the  various  social  and  relative  duties  in  the  most  engaging 
and  impressive  manner. 

VII [.  ^*A11  the  writings  of  Saint  Paul  bespeak  him  to 
have  been  a  man  of  a  most  exalted  genius,  and  the  strongest 
abilities.  His  composition  is  peculiarly  nervous  and  ani- 
mated. He  possessed  a  fervid  conception,  a  glowing  but 
chastised  fancy,  a  quick  appehensioci,  and  an  immensely 
ample  and  1  iberal  heart.  Inheriting  from  nature  distinsuished 
powers,  he  carried  the  culture  and  improvement  of  Siem  to 
uie  most  exalted  height  to  which  human  learning  could  push 
them.  He  was  an  excellent  scholar,  an  acute  reasoner,  a 
great  orator,  a  most  instructive  and  spirited  writer.  Longi- 
nus^  a  person  of  the  finest  taste,  and  iustest  discernment  m 
criticism  and  polite  literature,  classes  toe  Apostle  Paul  among 
the  most  celebrated^  orators  of  Greece.  His  speeches  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  worthy  the  Roman  senate.  They 
breathe  a  most  generoud  fire  and  fervour,  are  animated  with 
a  divine  spirit  of  liberty  and  truth,  abound  with  instances  of 
as  fine  address  as  any  of  the  most  celebrated  orations  of 
Demosthenes  or  Cicero  can  boast;  and  his  answers,  when  at 
the  bar,  to  the  questions  proposed  to  him  by  the  court,  have 
a  politeness  and  a  greatness,  which  nothing  in  antiquity 
hardly  ever  equalled. *^'  At  the  same  time,  this  great  preacher 
adapted  his  discourses  to  the  capacities  of  bis  respective 
audiences,  with  an  astonishing  degree  of  propriety  and  abi- 
lity, as  is  evident  from  the  dilerence  of  his  reasoniiig  with 
the  Jews  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  with  the  Gentiles  at  Lystra, 
with  the  polished  Athenians,  and  with  Felix  the  Roman  go- 
vernor, as  also  from  the  handsome  apology  which  he  makes 
for  himself  before  king  Agrippa. 

1.  As  the  Jews  had  the  Old  Testament  in  their  hands,  and 
(it  is  well  known)  at  this  time  expected  a  deliverer,  from 
tlieir  study  of  the  prophetic  writings,  Paul  takes  occasion, 
in  his  discourse  to  them  (Acts  xiu.  13 — 49.),  to  illustrate 
the  divine  economy  in  opening  the  Gospel  gradually,  and 
preparing  the  Jews,  by  temporal  mercies,  for  others  of  a  yet 
more  important  nature.  This  afforded  him  a  very  handsome 
and  unaffected  opportunity  of  showing  his  acquaintance  with 
iheir  Scriptures,  which  they  esteemed  the  highest  part  of 
literature,  and  object  of  science.  His  quotations  are  singu- 
larly apposite,  and  the  whole  of  his  discourse  (one  would 
think)  must  have  carried  conviction  to  their  minds.  The 
lesult  is  well  known ;  though  a  few  embraced  the  despised 
Gospel  of  Christ,  the  majority  rejected  the  benevolent  coun* 
sel  of  God  towards  them. 

9.  With  the  idolatrous  Lycaonians  at  Lystra  (who  were 
little  better  than  barbarians,  like  most  of  the  inland  nations 
of  Asia  Minor),  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  pursued  a 
different  course.  (Compare  Acta  xiv.  6—32.)  Such  persons 
are  apt  to  be  struck  and  affected  more  with  signs  and  won- 
ders than  with  arguments ;  he,  therefore,  at  his  first  preach- 
ing among  them,  very  seasonably  and  fitly  confirmed  his 
doctrine,  by  a  signal  miracle  in  healing  a  man  who  had  been 
a  cripple  from  his  birth.  And  when  Paul  and  his  fellow- 
labourer  Barnabas  had  with  difficulty  restrained  the  peoole 
of  Lystra  from  offering  sacrifice  to  them  as  deities,  wno 
(agieeably  to  the  fables  believed  among  the  ancient  heathen), 
they  supposed,  had  appeared  in  the  likeness  of  men,,  their  dis- 
course is  admirably  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  their  auditors. 
Tliey  derive  their  arguments  from  no  higher  souroe  than 
natural  religion,  and  insist  only  upon  the  plain  and  obvious 

1  Mn.  More'fl  Esaay  on  St.  PaoL  voL-i.  p.  109^  to  which  the  reader  is 
tf«ferred  for  an  ample  and  beautiful  account  of  the  character  and  wrttinga 
•f  that  illuatrioua  apoatle.  On  the  subject  of  bia  "  preaching  Chriit  era- 
cMled,"  the  reader  will  find  aome  inatructive  remarka  in  pp.  44-^1.  of  Mr. 
WUka'a  able  vindication  of  Mtuionarj  ezerttona,  entiaed  "Ghriatlan  Bfia- 
tlona  an  Enlif  hteoed  Speeioa  of  Chriatlan  Cbaritj."  8v(».  LondoOi  1819. 

•  Longinua,  p.  868.    Pcaree,  8vo. 

•  Harwood'a  IntroducUon,  vol.  i.  p.  199. 


topics  of  creation  and  provMeiice.  The  woriu  of  creatioa 
are  a  demonstration  of  the  being  of  a  God,  the  Umne  God 
Ufho  made  heaven  and  earth  and  the  sea,  and  all  things  thai  are 
therein.  In  times  past  he  suffered  all  nalions,  all  the  lieathens* 
to  walk  in  their  own  wai^s,  without  any  particular  revelation 
of  hunself  like  that  which  he  made  to  tiie  people  of  IsraeL 
But  yet  his  general  providence  afforded  ample  proo&  of  his 
power  and  goodness :  nevertheless  he  left  not  himself  wOhoui 
witness,in  thai  he  did  good,  and  gave  us  rain  from  heaven  ana 
fruUful  seasons,  filling  our  hearts  with  food  and  gladness^ 
These  arguments  are  as  forcible  as  they  are  plain  and  obvi- 
ous to  the  meanest  capacity ;  He  is  the  creator  and  preserver 
of  us  and  of  all  things,  he  is  the  author  and  giver  of  all  the 
good  that  we  enjoy,  and  he  therefore  is  the  only  proper  and 
adequate  object  of^our  worship.  The  people  were  so  trans* 
ported,  that  with  these  sayings  scarce  restrained  they  them  thai 
they  had  not  done  sacrifice  unto  them.  But  such  is  the  fickle- 
ness and  uncertainty  of  the  multitude,  that  him  whom  they 
were  now  for  worshipping  as  a  god*  Boon  after,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  certain  Jews,  they  su£red  to  be  stoned,  and  drawn 
out  of  the  city,  supposing  he  had  been  dead.  The  apostles, 
however,  had  sown  some  good  seed  among  them ;  for  we 
read,  that  within  a  little  time  they  returned  a^ain  io  Lystra^ 
confirming  the  souls  of  the  disciples,  and  exhorting  tiiem  to  con- 
tinue in  the  faith. 

3.  Our  apostle^s  conduct  and  behaviour  among  the  learned 
and  polite  Athenians  (Acts  zvii.  16—34.)  we  shall  find  to 
be  somewhat  different  from  what  it  was  to  the  rude  and  illite- 
rate Lycaonians,  but  both  of  equal  fitness  and  propriety.  He 
did  not  open  his  commission  at  Athens  in  the  same  manner 
as  at  Lystra,  by  working  a  miracle.  There  were,  doubtlesst 
several  cripples  at  Athens  (for  it  is  well  known  that  such 
cases  abound  in  that  climate) ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  of  them  had  the  good  disposition  of  the  cripple  at  Ly»* 
tra,  or  faith  to  be  hmled.  Besides,  the  Greeks  did  not  so 
much  require  a  sign  (1  Cor.  i.  22.)  as  seek  after  wisdom^ 
Accordingly,  we  nnd  the  apostle  disputing  not  only  in  tht 
synagogue  with  the  Jews  and  the  devout  persons  (Jewish  prose- 
lytes), l)ut  also  in  the  forum  or  market-place,  daily  with  than 
that  met  with  him.  Here  he  encountered  certain  philosovher9 
of  the  Epicurean  and  Sioie  sects ;  some  of  whom  treated  him 
as  a  babbler,  whilb  others  regarded  him  as  a  setter  forth  of 
strange  gods,  and,  consequently,  a  violator  of  the  laws  of 
Athens,  oecauM  he  preached  unto  them  Jesus  and  the  JUaurrec* 
tion.  At  length  they  conducted  him  to  the  Areopagus  (or 
Mars'-hill),  the  seat  of  the  highest  court  of  judicature  la 
that  city  for  matters  concerning  religion,  and  also  the  place 
of  greatest  resort :  and  with  that  cunosity  and  thirst  of  news, 
for  which  (it  is  well  known)  the  Athenians  were  at  that  time 
notorious,^  they  requested  him  to  give  them  an  account  of 
his  new  doctrine.  What  a  glorious  scene  vraa  here  for  the 
manifestation  of  the  truth  before  such  a  promiscuous  and 
numerous  assembly  of  citizens  and  strangers,  of  philosophers 
of  all  sects,  and  people  of  all  conditions ;  ana  with  what 
exquisite  skill  and  contrivance  is  every  part  and  member  of 
his  discourse  so  framed  and  accommodated,  as  to  obviate 
some  principal  enor  and  prejudice  in  some  party  or  other  of 
his  hearers !  Most  of  the  false  notions,  both  of  their  vulgar 
and  philosophical  religion,  are  here  exposed  and  refuted.  i£ 
there  was  nothing  else  remaining,  yet  this  sufficiently  testi- 
fies how  great  a  master  he  was  m  the  learning  of  the  Greeks. 
Most  of  the  fundamental  truths,  both  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion,  are  here  opened  and  exj^ained ;  and  all  within  the 
compass  of  a  very  few  verses.  From  an  altar  with  an  in- 
scription to  the  unknown  God  (and  that  there  were  altars  at 
Athens  with  such  an  inscription,  we  have  the  attestation  of 
several  ancient  heathen  authors),  he  takes  occasion  to  re- 
prove them  for  their  great  plurality  of  gods,  and  him  wham 
they  ignorantly  worshipped  to  declare  unut  them.  It  might  be 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  Athens  for  any  one  to  recommend 
and  introduce  a  new  or  strange  god ;  but  he  could  not  well 
be  subject  to  the  penalty  of  the  law  only  for  declaring  him 
whom  they  already  worsnipped  without  knowing  him.  The 
opportunity  was  fair,  and  he  improves  it  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage. He  branches  out  his  discourse  into  several  particu- 
lara. — ^That  God  made  the  world  and  aU  things  therein :  which 
proposition,  though  agreeable  enough  to  the  general  belief 
and  opinion,  was  yet  directly  contrary  both  to  the  Epicureans, 
and  to  the  Peripatetics;  the  former  of  whom  attributed  the 
formation  of  the  world  to  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms 
without  any  intervention  of  the  Deity,  and  the  latter  main- 
tained that  the  world  was  not  created  at  all,  and  that  all 

«  Seethli  eharaAsrof  Die  AttaaeiMa  fUaatratod,  In  Vol.  L  p.  80. 
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had  contbmed  as  they  now  aie  firom  all  eternity.-*- 
TkS  seting  he  is  Lord  of  heaoen  and  eartJu  he  dweUdh  not  in 
temple$  made  with  hands,  neither  is  worshipped  with  men*s 
hands^  as  though  he  needed  an^  things  seeing  he  giveth  to  all  life 
and  breath  and  all  things  ;  which  was  leveUed  not  so  mueh 
against  the  philoaophers  as  against  the  popular  religion  of 
Atiiens;  for  the  pnilosophers  seldom  or  never  sacrificed, 
nnleas  in  compliance  with  the  custom  of  their  country,  and 
even  the  Epicureans  themselves  admitted  the  self-sufficiency 
ef  the  Deity ;  but  the  people  believed  verjr  absurdly  that 
there  were  local  gods,  that  the  Deity,  notwithstanding  his 
immensity,  mightl>e  confined  within  temples,  and  notwith* 
standing  his  aB-sufficiency  was  fed  with  the. fat  and  fumes 
of  sacrifices,  as  if  he  could  really  stand  in  need  of  any  sus* 
tenanoe,  who  giveth  to  all  life  and  breath  and  aU  things^-^ 
That  he  hath  made  of  one  hhod  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dweU 
enaUthe  face  of  the  earthy  and  haih  determined  the  times  be- 
fore appotttted,  and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation.'  which  was 
Dot  only  opposed  to  the  Epicureans,  who  derived  the  begin- 
ning or  the  human  race  firom  the  mere  efiects  of  matter  and 
motion,  and  to  the  Peripatetics  or  Aristotelians,  who  denied 
mankiiid  to  have  any  tanning  at  all,  having  subsiated  in 
eternal  successions ;  but  was,  moreover,  opposed  to  the  gene- 
ral pride  and  conceit  of  the  people  of  Athens,  who  boasted 
themselves  to  be  Aborigines,  to  be  descended  from  none  other 
stock  or  race  of  men,  but 'to  be  themselves  originals  and  na- 
tives of  their  own  country .«— That  ih^  should  seek  the  Lord^ 
if  haply  they  might  fed  after  him,  and  find  him,  though  he  be 
not  far  from  every  one  if  ust  fir  in  mm  toe  live,  arS  move, 
and  have  our  bemgf  which  fundamental  truth,  with  the 
ffreatest  propriety  mid  elegance,  he  oon&rms  by  a  quotation 
from  one  of  their  own  poets,  Aratus,  the  Ciiictan,i  his  own 
countryman,  who  lived  above  three  hundred  vears  before,  and 
in  whose  astronomical  poem  this  hemistien  is  still  extant. 
tds  certain  also  of  your  own  poets  have  said,  For  we  are  also 
kis  ojffsprin^.  An  evident  proof  that  he  knew  how  to  illus- 
trate diviuty  with  the  graces  of  classical  learning,  and  was 
no  stranger  to  a  taste  and  politeness  worthy  <h  an  Attic 
audience. — ^That  forasmuch  then  as  we  are  the  offspring  of 
Oodj  we  ought  not  to  think  that  the  Godhead  is  like  unto  gold 
or  sibaer  or  stone,  granen  by  art  and  manU  device :  which  was 
plainly  pointed  at  the  gross  idolatry  of  the  lower  people, 
who  thought  the  very  idols  themselves  to  be  gods,  and  ter- 
minated their  worship  in  them.^ — ^That  Me  times  of  this  igno- 
ranee  God  winked  at  or  overlooked ;  as  he  said  before  to  the 
people  of  Lystra,  In  former  times  God  suffered  all  nations  to 
walk  in  their  own  ways  »•  but  now  eommandeth  all  men  every 
where  to  renent :  which  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  repent- 
ance must  have  been  very  mortifying  to  the  pride  and  vanity 
of  the  philosophers,  and  especially  of  the  IStoics,  whose  wise 
man  was  equal. if  not  superior  to  Ood  himself.— JSecoute  he 
hath  appointed  a  day  m  the  which  he  will  judjge  the  world  m 
righteousness  by  that  man  whom  he  hath  ordained,  whereof  he 
hath  given  assurance  unto  all  men,  m  that  he  hath  raised  him 
from  the  dead :  till  now  they  had  heard  him  with  silence  and 
attention,  because  thoa^  eveiy  period  of  his  discourse 
glanced  at  some  of  his  hearers,  yet  it  coincided  with  the 
notions  of  others,  and  he  had  not  before  touched  and  offend- 
ed them  altoge^er;  but  when  they  heard  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  some  mocked  (fine  Epicureans,  and  the  men  of 
wit  and  pleasuie),  and  others  said  (the  Platonists,  and  the 
graver  sort  of  his  audience),  We  will  hear  thee  again  of  this 
matter,  putting  it  off  to  a  more  convenient  season.  So  Paul 
departed  from  among  them,  leaving  them  as  they  deserved  to 
themselves.  Howbeit  certain  men  clave  unto  him,  and  believed 
(a  diminutive  expression  to  signify  that  he  made  but  very  few 
converts) ;  among  whom  the  principal  were  Dionysius  theAreo- 
pagite  (who  is  said  to  have  been  afterwards  constitoted  the 
first  bishop  of  Athens),  and  a  woman  of  rank  named  Da- 


4.  In  St.  Paul's  discourse  to  Felix  (Acte  xxiv.),  he  had 
for  his  hearer  a  Roman  governor,  who  was  remarkable  for 
his  lust,  and  injustice  ;^-a  man  who  was  very  onlikely  to  bear, 
muc^i  less  to  reform  by,  a  pointed  reproof  from  his  own  pri- 
soner. This,  then,  was  a  case,  whicn  required  great  art  as 
well  as  great  courage ;  and  accordingly  we  find  Our  apostle 
mingled  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  with  the  innocence  of  the 
dove.  He  had  honesty  enough,  to  rebuke  the  sins;  and 
yet  prudence  enough,  not  to  offend  the  sinner.  He  had 
the  courage  to  put  even  his  judge  in  mind  of  his  crimes ;  yet 

*■  Bp.  BarringtoQ  conjectures  that  this  qnotfttioQ  wm  taken  from  the  cele- 
brated HjmD  of  Cleanthee,  in  which  the  words  spoken  by  Saint  Paul  are 
also  to  be  found.  See  Mr.  Townsend'a  New  Teat  arranged  in  Chronologi- 
cal Order,  &c.  vol.  Q.  p.  219. 


with  SO  mudi  address,  as  not  to  offend  his  jersony^-an  ex» 
ample,  the  most  worthy  of  our  imitation ;  as  it  would  greatly 
contribute  to  make  the  bitter  portion  of  reproof,  if  not  pala- 
table, at  least  salutary  and  successful. 

How  artfully,  then,  does  St  Paul  insinnate  himself  into 
the  sonl  of  this  great  sinner,  and  shake  his  conscience  at  Ae 
remembrance  or  his  vices ! — not  by  denouncing  vengeance 
against  him,  for  his  lust  and  injustice,  but  by  placing  in  the 
strongest  point  of  light  the  opposite  virtues,— ^howmg  their 
reasonableness  in  themselves,  and  their  rewards  at  the  day 
of  judgment.  For  he  reasened,'^noX  of  unrighteousness^— 
not  of  incontinence,— but  of  righteousness  and  chastity  /^^nd 
by  holding  forth  a  beautiful  picture  of  these  necessary  vir« 
tues,  he  left  it  to  Felix  to  form  the  contrast,  and  to  infer  the 
blackness  of  his  own  vices.  A  masterly  stroke !  and  iteffeo- 
tually  succeeded:  for,  as  the  prisoner  spakcf^^ihe  judge 
trembled, 

5.  The  last  instance,  which  we  shall  notice  of  this  apos- 
tle^s  fine  address  and  politeness,  is  to  be  found  in  his  cele- 
brated reply  to  king  Agrippa,  who  publicly  declared  to  him 
that  he  had  almost  persimoed  him  to  be  a  Christian.  Would 
to  God  that  not  only  thou  but  also  all  that  hear  me  this  day, 
were  both  almost,  and  altooethbr,  such  as  I  afn->«-KXCEPT 
THESE  soNDS.  (Acts  xxvi.  29.)  What  a  prodigious  effect 
must  this  striking  conclusion,  and  the  sight  of  the  irons  held 
up  to  enforce  it,  make  upon  the  minds  of  the  audience !  To 
his  singular  attainments  in  learning  the  Roman  governor  pub- 
licly bore  an  honourable  testimony,  imagining  that  the  intense- 
ness  of  his  application  to  his  studies,  and  his  profound  erudi- 
tion, had  disordered  his  understanding,  and  occasioned  his 
supposed  insanity. 

The  writings  of  Paul  show  him  to  have  been  eminently 
acquainted  with  Greek  learning  and  Hebrew  literature.  ^*  He 
greatly  excelled  in  the  profoumi  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
tne  Old  Testament,  which  he  perpetually  cites  and  explains 
with  great  skill  and  judgment,  and  pertinentiy  accommodates 
to  the  subject  which  he  is  diseussing.  Bom  at  Tarsus,  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  seats  of  the  muses  in  those  days,  ini- 
tiated in  that  city  into  the  learning  and  philosonby  of  the 
Greeks,  conversing,  in  early  life,  with  their  most  elegant  and 
celebrated  writers,  whom  we  find  him  quoting,s  and  after- 
wards finishing  his  course  of  education  at  the  teet  of  Gama^ 
liel,  the  learned  Jewish  rabbi,  he  came  forth  into  public  and 

•  It  is  universally  acknowledged  that  Paul  had  read  the  Greek  poeta,  and 
has  quoted  Aratus,  Epimenidea,  and  Menander;  though  it  is  scarcely  sua- 
pected  by  any  one,  that  he  quotes  or  refers  to  iEschyluB,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides.  There  is,  however  (Dr.  A.  Clarke  observes),  such  a  similarity' 
between  the  following  quotations  and  the  apostle's  words,  that  we  are  almost 
persuaded  that  they  were  present  to  his  comprehensive  mind ;  and  if  ^iiey 
were,  he  extends  the  thought  infinitely  higher,  by  language  incomparably 
more  exalted. 

iTim.  vi.  26.  'Ofuutmftvt  *•*  fuv»t  AwMr^^f^  iBmrtXivg  r«v  ^■rtMv0vr»v 

Kfli  jCupie;  rav  %v^nv9vrmv.  The  blecsed  and  only  Potentate,  the  King  ot 
kings,  and  Lord  of  lords. 

"nie  Supreme  Being  Is  also  styled  the  King  of  kings,  and  the  Blessed,  by 
JBachylus  in  his  tragedy  of  the  Supplicants : 

Av«(  iiysKrai>,  fUMm^mv 

TfXdOTiirov  xp»TO(.  Ver.  820.  Ed.  Porson. 

"O  King  of  kings,  most  Blessed  of  the  blessed,  most  Perfect  of  the 
perfect." 

ITim.  vi.  16.  *0  ^erof  tx»v  «^«v«r(«y,  ^w;  oixwv  «r^ftriT»v.— Wbo  only 
bath  immortality,  dwelling  in  the  light  which  no  man  can  come  imto. 

In  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  there  is  a  sublime  address  to  Jove,  of  which 
the  foUowing  is  an  extract : 

K(tr<Xfi(  0\u>«>re« 

M»fM«po«r<rav  mty^akv.  Ver.  60a    Edit.  Brunck. 

"  But  thou,  an  ever-during  potentate,  dost  inhabit  the  refulgent  splendour 
of  Olympus!" 

"This  passage,"  says  Dr.  Clarke,  "is  grand  and  noble ;  but  how  inmgni- 
ficant  does  it  appear,  when  contraated  with  the  superior  sublimity  of  the 
inspired  writer  \  The  deity  of  Sophocles  dwells  in  the  dazzling  splendour 
of  heaven  ;  but  the  God  of  Paul  inhabits  light,  so  dazzUng  and  so  resplen* 
dent,  that  it  is  perfbcUly  unapproachable  I" 

Once  more,  in  2  Tim.  iv.  7.  we  read,  Tb«p  »ymvtt  re*  KsXav  «yav<rAi«<,  t«» 
f^o/Hov  TiTiXtx*.    1  liave  fought  a  good  fight,  1  have  finished  my  course. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  Aleestit  of  Euripides,  in  which  the  very  ex- 
pressions used  here  by  the  apostle  are  found,  and  spoken  on  the  oceasion 
of  a  wife  laving  down  ner  life  for  her  hnsband,  when  both  bis  parenta  bad 
refused  to  do  it. 

Oux  i|dtX.i|r(i(  ov^'  tr^Kfinrmg  ^uynv 
Teu  rev  jrpo  a-ccij'ef  aXXs  ti|v  S'*  (i»rgiTi 

flaTipM  Ti  y'  tvitKtat  mv  tytifAtiv  ftovnv 

K»t  Toi  K»Xov  y'  m¥  TOvJ*  aym¥  i|y»»«Tw, 

Tou  e-eu  irpe  ^anSof  xsTfawv.  Alcest.  V.  614. 

"Thon  wouldest  not,  neither  darest  thou  to  die  for  thy  son;  but  bast 
suffered  this  strange  woman  to  do  it,  whom  I  justly  esteem  to  be  alone  mv 
father  and  mother:  thou  wouldest  Aave /tm^A/  a  good  fight  had'at  thov 
died  for  thy  son." 

The  itaxsv  ly^r,  good  fight,  was  used  among  the  Greeks  to  express  a 
contest  of  the  most  honourable  kind:  and  in  this  sense  the  apostle  uses  it 
(Dr.  A.  Clarke,  on  1  Tim.  vi.  16.,  and  on  2  Tim.  iv.  a) 
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active  life,  with  a  mind  stored  with  the  moet  anmle  and  Tari- 
0U8  treasures  of  science  and  knowledge.  He  himself  tells 
us,  that  the  distinguished  progress  which  he  had  made  was 
known  to  all  the  Jews,  and  that  in  this  literary  career  he  left 
all  his  co-equals  and  contemporaries  far  behind  him.  /pro- 
fiUd  in  iht  Jewish  religion  aoow  my  fellows,  A  person  pos- 
sessed of  natural  abilities  so  si^al,  of  literary  acquisitions 
so  extensive,  of  an  activity  and  spirit  so  enterprising,  and  of 
an  integrity  and  probity  so  inviolate,  the  wisdom  of  God 
judged  a  hi  instrument  to  employ  in  displaying  the  banners 
and  spreading  the  triumphs  of  Christiamty  among  mankind. 
A  negligent  greatness,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  appears  in 
his  writmflfs*  Full  of  the  dignity  of  his  subject,  a  torrent  of 
sacred  eloquence  bursts  forth,  and  bears  down  every  thing 
before  it  with  irresistible  rapidity.  He  stays  not  to  arrange 
and  harmonize  his  words  and  periods,  but  rushes  on,  as  his 
▼ast  ideas  transport  him,  borne  away  by  the  sublimity  of  his 
theme.  Hence  his  frequent  and  prolix  digressions,  though 
at  the  same  time  his  all-comprenensive  mind  neyer  loses 
sight  of  his  subject ;  but  he  returns  from  these  excursions, 
resumes  and  pursues  it  with  an  ardour  and  strength  of  reason- 
ing that  astonishes  and  convinces.'**  What  a  treasure  of 
divinity  and  morality  is  contained  in  his  epistles !  which, 
^  as  examples  of  a  nervous,  invigorating,  commandinp;  style, 
have  seldom  been  equalled,  never  excelled.  The  instruc- 
tions they  contain  are  delivered  with  a  simple  gravity  and 
eoncinnif^  that  commands  the  attention,  and  is  as  much  supe- 
rior to  high-wrou&rht  ornaments  of  professed  rhetoricians  as 
the  native  uncut  diamond,  to  the  furbished,  glittering  paste. 
Vet  are  they  not  deficient  in  those  beauties  which  captivate 
the  refined  taste.  Although  professedly  didactic,  there  are 
few  pieces  of  composition  that  afford  a  richer  variety  of  ap- 
propriate figure.  There  is  scarcely  a  species  of  trope  that 
nas  been  noticed  by  rhetoricians  that  may  not  be  found  in  one 
part  or  otherof  these  bookstand  always  in  an  apposite  situa- 
tion. 

**  Nor  are  there  wanting  instances  of  a  strength  of  figure 
only  to  be  equalled  by  the  importance  of  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed. As  such,  the  description  of  the  powerful  efficacy 
of  the  promises  and  threats  of  God  may  be  produced.  '  The 
word  of  God  is  living  and  energetic,  and  more  cutting  than 
~  any  two-edged  sword,  dividing  even  to  the  separation  of  soul 
and  spirit,  of  joints  and  marrow,  and  a  discemer  of  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart.'  Again,  when  the  apostle 
expresses  his  desire  to  be  useful  even  to  the  death,  to  his 
converts ;  how  noble  and  appropriate  to  men  accustomed  to 
the  sacrificial  rites  is  his  expression !  '  Yea,  and  if  I  be 
poured  out  as  a  libation  (mWo/Mi)  upon  the  sacrifice  and  ser- 
vice of  your  faith,  I  joy  and  rejoice  with  you  all.'  And  how 
full  of  affection  and  exultation  is  his  figurative  appellation  of 
the  Philippians ;  'My  brethren,  beloved  and  longed  for,  my 
joy  and  my  crown !'  Is  there  any  thing  in  any  of  the  hea- 
uen  moralists  comparable  to  that  fine  description  of  charity 
in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  t 
Speaking  with  the  tongues  of  mm  and  of  angels  is  nothing  in 
eomparison  of  charity ;  and  the  tongues  of  mm  and  of  angels 
can  never  exceed  this  description.  All  the  powers  of  logic 
and  rhetoric  are  to  be  seen  and  felt  in  the  fifteenth  chapter 
of  the  same  epistle ;  and  what  affecting  solemnity  does  it  add 
to  that  most  solemn  service  of  our  liturgy,  the  burial  of  the 
dead  /  But  it  is  not  in  the  use  of  figures  only  that  the  excel- 
lence of  the  apostle's  style  consists.  For  appropriate  diction 
he  is  unrivalled,  and  occasionally  he  rises  into  a  sublimity 
of  expression  that  carries  his  readers  above  themselves,  ana, 
while  it  astonishes,  convinces  or  persuades  with  a  delight- 
ful violence.  When  he  undertakes  to  describe  the  goodness 
of  our  Maker  in  providing  for  us  the  means  of  salvation,  the 
reader  is  transported  with  gratitude,  and  overwhelmed  with 
self-abapement.  When  he  exultingly  depicts  the  excellences 
of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  he  commands  the  enraptured 
mind,  and  we  are  *  lost  in  wonder,  love,  and  praise !'  When 
he  concisely  describes  his  sufferings,  the  constancy,  the  joy- 
ous triumphing  in  the  midst  of  tortures,  of  the  primitive  pro- 
pagators of  Christianity,  we  require  a  new  idea  of  the  human 
mind ;  we  are  tempted  to  imagine  the  persons  he  speaks  of 
to  be  superior  beings,  and  to  render  them  our  humble  adora- 
tion, till  recalled  by  the  assurance  that  it  is  by  the  might  of 
the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  the  aid  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  that  these  holy  men  so  nobly  won  their  heavenly 
crown.    When  we  read  his  exulting  and  fervent  expressions 

>  Hanvood't  Introductioo,  toL  i.  pp.  9D0. 20S. 


of  delight  in  the  Gospelt  and  thankfulneibs  for  the  glorious 
office  of  an  apostle,  how  do  we  feel  our  hearts  bum  within 
us  at  being  permitted  by  the  good  providence  of  God  to  par- 
ticipate in  tne  privileges  so  admirably  extolled  by  the  great 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

*'  Occasionally,  too,  the  student  of  the  epistles  is  at  once 
astonished  and  delighted  by  a  fervency  of  language  unexam- 
pled in  any  other  writer.  Words  of  the  most  intense  signi* 
ncation  are  accumulated,  and,  by  their  very  strength,  are 
made  to  express  their  weakness  when  compared  with  the  in- 
expressible ffreatness  of  their  object.  Our  language  cannot 
express  the  Torce  of  satd*  imt^Mt  lic  vuvCoajv  Almuv  fij^  i^wc 
(2  Cor.  iv.  17.),  which  is  but  faintly  shadowed  forth  in  the 
translation  of  an  eminent  critic,  *  an  excessively  exceeding 
and  eternal  weight  of  glory.'  Numerous,  and  some,  if  pos- 
sible, still  more  striking  examples  occur,  but  cannot  be  ad^ 
Suately  displayed  in  any,  even  the  best  translation.  Even 
le  ordinary  grammatical  compounds  are  not  sufficient  for  the 
glowing  ideas  of  the  apostle.  Thus,  wishing  to  express  his 
own  utter  worthiessness  considered  in  himself,  he  makes  use 
of  a  comparative,  found  only  in  the  most  exalted  sentences 
of  the  classic  authors :  %fM  tm  i^a;^lr6<t^f ,  not  unaptly  ren- 
dered by  our  translators  '  less  than  the  least.'  "* 

Anotner  excellence  in  Saint  Paul's  writings  is  presented  to 
our  notice  in  the  admirable  art  with  which  he  interests  the 
passions,  and  engages  the  affections  of  his  hearers.  Under 
the  present  depravity  of  human  nature,  our  reason  being  en- 
feebled, and  our  passions  consequently  grown  powerml,  it 
must  be  of  great  service  to  oigage  these  in  the  cause  we 
would  serve ;  and  therefore,  bis  constant  endeavour  was,— 
not  only  to  convince  the  reason  of  his  hearers,  but  to  alarm 
and  interest  their  passions.  And,  as  hope  and  fear  are  (with 
the  bulk  of  mankmd^  the  main-sprinss  of  human  action,  to 
these  he  addressed  himself  moet  efi^ctually,-— not  by  cold 
speculation  upon  abstract  fitnesses,  but  by  the  awful  assu- 
rances of  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  to  an  eternity  of  happi- 
ness or  misery.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  who  can  hear 
without  trembfing,  ^2Xi-^ke  Lord  Jesua  shall  be  revealed  from 
heaven^  with  his  mighty  angels^  in  flaming  fire^  taking  ven^ 
fteanee  on  the  ungodly ,-  who  shall  be  punished  with  eeerUutine 
destruction  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord^  and  from  the  glory  of 
his  power  /  And  the  happiness  of  heaven  ne  descrioes  by 
words  so  strong,  as  to  baffle  the  expression  of  all  lanffuage 
but  his  own,— -by  a  weight  ofgbry  infimie  and  eternal  beyond 
all  hyperbole  or  conception. 

Thus  the  apostle  secured  the  passions  of  those  to  whom 
he  directed  his  epistles :  and  he  equally  engaged  their  affec- 
tions by  his  endearing  manner  of  address.  Has  he  oecasion 
to  introduce  any  subject,  which  he  is  afraid  will  prejudice 
and  disgust  his  bigoted  countiymen  die  Jews  ?  He  announces 
it  with  a  humility  and  modesty  that  secures  the  attention^ 
and  with  an  insinuating  form  of  address  to  which  nothing 
can  be  denied.  **  This  appears  particularly  in  his  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  where  we  see  with  what  reluctance  ana  heart- 
felt grief  he  mentions  the  unmteful  truth  of  the  Jews'  re- 
jection of  the  Messiah,  and  their  dereliction  by  God  for 
their  insuperable  obstinacy.  How  studious  b  he  to  provoke 
them  to  jealousy  and  emulation  by  the  example  of  tiie  Gen 
tiles,  ana  how  many  persuasive  and  cogent  arts  and  argu 
ments  does  he  employ  to  win  them  over  to  the  reliffion  of 
Jesus  \  In  these  delicate  touches,  in  these  fine  arts  of  moral 
suasion.  Saint  Paul  greatly  excels.'  Upon  occasion,  also^ 
we  find  him  employing  the  most  keen  and  cutting  raillery  in 
satirizing  the  faults  and  foibles  of  those  to  whom  he  wrote. 
With  what  sarcastic  pleasantry  does  he  animadvert  upon  the 
Corinthians  for  their  injudicious  folly,  in  suffering  themselves 
to  be  duped  by  a  false  iudaizing  teacher !  A  more  delicate 
and  poignant  instance  of  irony,  tnan  the  following  passage, 
is  perhaps  nowhere  to  be  met  with :  What  is  it.  says  he  to 
the  Connthians,  wherein  you  were  inferior  to  other  churches^ 
except  that  I  myself  waa  not  burthensome  to  uou  (by  taking 
any  acknowledgment  for  my  labours)  !  do  jorg&e  me  thu 
wrong,  (3  Cor.  xii.  13.)-— To  his  eloquence,  as  a  public 
speaker,  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  Lycaonians,  who  (as 
we  have  already  remarked)^  foolishly  imaging  the  gods  to 
have  descendea  from  heaven  among  them  in  the  persons  of 
Barnabas  and  Paul,  called  the  former  Jupiter,  and  the  latter 
Mercury,  because  he  was  the  chief  speaker.    And  though  it 

•  Ooapel  Advocate,  voL  'w.  p.  364.  (Boston,  MasaachaMlta,  18M.) 
«  See  an  instance  in  his  episUe  to  Philemon,  which  is  particularly  illiu- 
tmed  in  Sect  XV.  H  DL  V.  htf^ 
«  See  p.  39B.  m^tu 
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b  said  bis  bodily  preaenee  was  mean^  and  hia  tpeeeh  coniimp* 
tihle,  yet  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  this  was  the  asper- 
sion of  his  enemies,  the  effusion  of  malignity,  to  defame  and 
sink  him,  and  ruin  his  usefulness."* 


SECTION  II. 

OB8KRTATIOK8  ON  THE   APOSTOLICAL  EPISTLES   IN   GENERAL, 
AND  THOSE   OF  SAINT  PAUL  IN   PARTICULAR. 

I.  Importance  of  the  Epittle; — J^ature  of  tlie9e  ■aritingi. — 
II.  JSTumher  and  order  of  the  Epittlet,  particularly  those  of 
jPauL — III.  Of  the  Catholic  EpittleM  and  their  order.-^lY. 
General  plan  of  the  apostolic  Epiatlet.—^Y.  Cameo  of  their 
obscurity  conoidered  attd  cxplainetL^Oboervaliotu  on  the 
phraoealoffy  of  Paul  in  particular. 

I.  The  Epi8Ti.E8,or  letters  addressed  to  various  Christian 
communities,  and  also  to  individuals,  by  the  apostles  Paul, 
James,  Peter,  John,  and  Jude,  form  the  second  principal  di- 
vision of  the  New  Testament.  These  writings  abundantly 
confirm  all  the  material  facts  related  in  the  Gospel  and  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.  The  particulars  of  our  Saviour's  life  and 
death  are  often  referred  to  in  them,  as  grounded  upon  the  un* 
doubted  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  and  as  being  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Christian  religion.  The  speedy  propagation 
of  the  Christian  faith,  recorded  in  the  Acts,  is  confirmed  be- 
yond all  contradiction  by  innumerable  passages  in  the  Epis- 
nes,  written  to^  the  churches  already  plantea ;  and  the  mira- 
culous gifts,  with  which  tiie  apostles  were  endued,  are  often 
appealM  to  in  the  same  writings,  as  an  undeniable  evidence 
of  the  divine  mission  of  the  apostles.' 

Though  all  the  essential  aoctrines  and  precepts  of  the 
Christian  religion  were  unquestionably  taaght  bjr  our  Saviour 
himself,  and  are  contairied  in  the  Gospels,  yet  it  is  evident 
to  any  .person  who  attentively  studies  the  Epistles,  that  they 
are  to  be  considered  as  commentaries  on  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  addressed  to  particular  Christian  societies  or  persons, 
in  order  to  explain  and  apply  those  doctrines  more  fully,  to 
cor.fnte  some  growing  errors,  to  compose  differences  and 
schisms,  to  reform  abuses  and  corruptions,  to  excite  Chris- 
tians to  holiness,  and  to  encourage  them  against  persecutions. 
And  since  these  Epistles  were  written  (as  we  nave  already 
shown)  under  divme  inspiration,  and  have  uniformly  been 
received  by  the  Christian  church  as  the  productions  of  in- 
spired writers,  it  consequently  follows  (notwithstanding  some 
writers  have  insinuated  that  they  are  not  of  equal  auUiority 
with  the  Gospels,  while  others  would  reject  them  altogetiier) 
that  what  the  anostles  have  delivered  m  these  Epistles,  as 
necessary  to  be  oelieved  or  done  by  Christians,  must  be  as 
necessary  to  be  believed  and  practised  in  order  to  salvation, 
as  the  doctrines  and  precepts  delivered  by  Jesus  Christ  him- 
self, and  recorded  in  the  /Gospels :  because  in  writing  these 
Episttes,  the  sacred  penmen  were  the  servants,  apostles,  am- 
bassadors and  ministers  of  Christ,  and  stewards  of  the  mys- 
teries of  God,  and  their  doctrines  and  precepts  are  the  will, 
the  mind,  the  truth,  and  the  commandments  of  God  himself.'' 
On  aeconnt  of  the  fuller  displays  of  evangelical  truth  con- 
tained in  this  portion  of  the  sacred  volume,  the  Epistles  have 
by  some  divines  been  termed  the  doctrinal  books  of  the 
New  Testament 

That  the  preceding  view  of  the  Epistles  is  correct,  will 
appear  from  the  following  considerations. 

In  the  wiRsre  place  they  announce  and -explain  doctrines,  of 
which  our  Saoiour  had  nut  fully  treaUd  in  his  discourses^  and 
which  consequently  are  not  dearly  delivered  in  the  Gospels, 

Thus  there  were  smne  things  which  our  Saviour  did  not  fully 
•rid  ciearlj  explain  to  his  disciples  (John  xyi,  12.),  but  accom- 
modated his  expressions  to  those  prejudices  in  which  they  had 
been  educated.  Of  this  description  were  bis  discourses  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  his  kingdom ;  which,  agreeably  to  the  erroneous 
notions  then  entertained  by  their  countrymen,  the  apostles  ex- 
X)ected  would  be  a  temporal  kingdom,  and  accompanied  with  the 
same  pomp  and  splendour  which  are  the  attendants  of  an  earthly 

>  Dr.  Harwood's  latrod  to  ihe.N«w  TesLvol.  i.  p.  202.  See  also  BIlchMl- 
f«'s  Introduction,  vol.  i.  pp.  149—159.  Bp.  Newton's  DidaertatioD  on  St.  Paul's 
Eloquence.  (Works,  vol.  v  pp.2«8— 271.)  Dr.  Kennicott's  Remarks  on  the 
Old  Testament  and  Sermons,  pp.  369—379.  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  1  Tim.  vi.  15. 
aBd2Tim.iv.a 

•  See  parlicutariy  1  Cor.  xii.  and  xlv. 

•  Dr.  Whitby's  General  Preface  to  the  EpIsUeS;  $  I.  On  the  subject  of 
*he  preceding  paFBgraph,  see  also  Archb.  Mafce's  Disconrses,  vol.  1.  pp. 
471—474.  and  vol  if  p.  817.  et  seq. 
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monarchy.  This  opLoion  was  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of 
the  apostles,  that  Jesus  Christ  did  not  think  proper  to  eradicate 
it  all  at  once,  but  rather  chose  to  remove  it  by  gentle  and  easy, 
degrees.  Accordingly,  in  compliance  with  their  prejudices,  we 
find  him  describing  his  kingdom,  and  the  pre-eminence  they 
were  to  enjoy  in  it,  by  eating  and  drinking  at  his  table,  and  sit- 
ting  on  thrones,  and  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  (Luke 
zxii.30.    Matt.  zix.  28.) 

But  after  the  Holy  Spirit  had  given  the  apostles  clear  and 
distinct  apprehensions  of  the  spuitual  nature  of  Christ's  kingdom, 
and  the  real  nature  of  ito  happiness,  we  find  what  noble  repre- 
sentations they  give  of  the  glories  which  are  laid  up  in  Heaven 
for  true  Christians,  and  what  powerful  arguments  they  derive 
thence,  in  order  to  persuade  them  not  to  set  their  minds  upon 
the  things  of  this  world.  They  describe  the  happiness  of  tho' 
world  to  come  by  an  inheritance  incorruptible,  undefiied,  and 
that  fadeth  not  aroay  (1  Pet.  i.  4.) ;  by  a  neio  heaven,  and  a 
new  earth,  wherein  dvelfeth  righteousness  {2  Pet  iii.  18.), 
•where  God  shall  be  all  in  all  (1  Cor.  zv.  28.)  :  he  shall  reign 
with  an  absolute  dominion,  and  it  shall  be  our  honour  and  hap- 
piness that  God  is  exalted ;  and  they  exhort  us  not  to  set  our 
minds  upon  the  things  that  are  seen,  and  are  temporal,  but  on ' 
those  things  which  are  not  seen,  and  are  eternal  (2  Cor.  iv.  18.) 

Again,  it  was  the  same  prejudice  concerning  the  temporal 
glories  of  Christ's  kingdom  which  caused  his  disciples  to  mis- 
understand the  meaning  of  his  various  clear  and  explicit  dis- 
courses concerning  his  sufiferings,  death,  and  resurrection.  (See,. 
Mark  ix.  10.  Luke  ix.  45.  xviii.  84.)  They  vainly  expected 
that  their  master  would  gain  earthly  conquests  and  triumphs, 
and  they  could  not  apprehend  how  he  should  become  glo- 
rious through  sufferings.  In  consequence  of  these  mistaken 
ideas,  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  and  its  saving  efTects  were  not 
understood  by  the  apostles  (Matt  xvi  22.),  until  our  Saviour 
had  opened  their  understandings  by  his  discourses  on  this  subject 
after  his  resurrection ;  and  therefore  we  cannot  expect  so  perfect 
an  exposition  of  that  great  and  fundamental  article  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  Gospels  as  in  the  Epistles,  in  which  Christ^ s  dying 
for  our  sins,  and  rising  again  for  our  Justijlcation,  is  every 
where  insisted  upon  as  the  foundation  of  all  our  hopes ;  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  cross  is  there  spoken  of  as  a  truth  of  such  im- 
portance, that  Saint  Paul  (I  Cor.  ii.  2.^),  in  comparison  of  it, 
despises  every  other  kind  of  knowledge,  wncther  divine  or  human. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  apostles  deduce  those  powerftil  motives  to 
obedience,  which  are  taken  from  the  love,  humility,  and  conde- 
scension of  our  Lord,  and  the  right  which  he  has  to  our  service, 
having  purchased  us  with  the  price  of  his  blood.  (See  1  Cor.  vi. 
80.  2  Cor.  V.  15.  GaL  ii.  20.  Titii.  14.  1  Pet  i.  18, 19.)  Hence 
they  derive  those  great  obligations,  which  lie  upon  Christians  to 
exercise  the  duties  of  mortification  and  self-denial ;  of  crucifying 
the^sh  with  the  affections  and  lusts  (Gal.  v.  24.  vi.  14.  Rom. 
vi.  6.  1  Pet  iv.  1, 2.) ;  of  patience  under  afflictions,  andiejoicing 
in  tribulations  (Phil.  iii.  10.  2  Tim.  iL  11, 12.  1  Pet  iL  19.  ^^, 
iv.  18.) ;  of  being  dead  to  this  world,  and  seeking  those  things 
which  are  above,  where  Christ  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God, 
(Col.  iii.  I.  &c.)  Thus,  as  our  Saviour  spoiled  principalities 
and  powers,  and  triumphed  over  his  enemies  by  the  cross 
(Col.  ii.  15.),  so  the  believer  overcomes  the  world  by  being  cru- 
cified to  it ;  and  becomes  more  than  conqueror  through  Christ 
that  loved  him. 

Once  more,  it  is  in  the  Epistles  principally,  that  we  are  clearly 
taught  the  calling  of  the  Grentiles  to  ma^e  one  church  with  the 
Jews.  O ur  Lord,  indeed,  had  intimated  this  glorious  eventin  some 
general  expressions,  and  also  in  some  of  his  parables  (sec  Matt 
viii.  I.  XX.  1.  Luke  xv.  1 1.  <Scc.)  ;  and  the  numerous  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Testament,  which  foretell  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  were 
sufficient  to  convince  the  Jews,  that  in  the  times  of  the  Messiah* 
God  would  reveal  the  knowledge  of  himself  and  his  will  to  the 
world  more  fully  than  ever  he  had  done  before.  But  the  extraor- 
dinary value  which  they  had  for  themselves,  and  the  privileges 
which  they  fiincied  were  peculiar  to  their  own  nation,  made 
them  unwUIing  to  believe  that  the  Grentiles  should  ever  he  fellow* 
heirs  with  the  Jews,  of  the  same  body  or  church  with  them,  and 
partakers  of  the  same  promises  in  Christ  by  the  Gospel  (Eph. 
iiL  6.)  This  Saint  Peter  himself  could  hardly  be  persuaded  to 
believe,  till  he  was  convinced  by  a  particular  vision  vouchsafed  to 
him  for  that  purpose.  (Acts  x.  28.^  And  Saint  Paul  tells  ue 
that  this  was  a  mystery  which  was  out  newly  revealed  to  the 
apostles  by  the  Spirit  (Eph.  iiL  5.) :  and  therefore  not  fully  dis- 
covered by  Christ  before. 

Lastly,  it  is  in  the  Epistles  chiefly  that  the  inefikacy  of  tha 
law  to  procure  our  justification  in  the  sight  of  God,  the  ceseatioi 
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of  the  law,  and  the  eternal  and  iinenangeable  natnie  of  Ghriat'fl 
priesthood  are  aet  forth.  Compare  Rom.  iii.  20.  26.  Oal.  ii.  21 
lii  16.  V.  2.  5.  Heb.  ix.  10.  vii.  18.  v.  6,  6.  vn.  24,  26 

Secondly,  m  the  Epistles  only  we  have  instruetians  concern' 
ing  many  great  and  necessary  duties. 

Such  are  the  following,  viz.  that  all 'our  thanksgivings  are  to 
be  offered  up  to  God  in  the  name  of  Christ*  The  duties  which 
we  owe  to  our  civil  governors  are  only  hinted  in  these  words  of 
Christ — "Mender  unto  Cxaar  the  things  that  are  Csesar*s" 
but  are  enlarged  upon  in  Saint  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Romans 
(xiii.),  and  to  Titus  (iii.  1.),  and  also  in  the  first  Epistle  of 
Saint  Peter,  (ii.  10.  17.)  In  like  manner  the  duties,  which  we 
owe  to  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  (our  spiritual  governors), 
are  more  expressly  taught  in  Saint  PauFa  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians  (vL  6.),  the  Thesealonians  (1  These,  v.  12,  13.),  and  to 
the  Hebrews.  Tziii.  17,  18.)  Lastly,  all  the  duties  belonging  to 
the  relations  oi  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children,  masters 
and  servants,  are  particularly  tzeated  in  the  Epistles  to  the 
Ephesians  (v.  28 — 33.  vi.  1—9.),  and  the  Colossians  (iii.  1 1— 
25.)  ;  but  are  scarcely  ever  mentioned  in  the  Gospels.  This  is 
a  convincing  argument  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  influenced  the 
pens  of  the  apostles,  not  only  regarded  the  particular  exigencies 
of  the  Christians  who  lived  m  those  times,  but  also  directed  the 
sacred  writers  to  enlarge  on  such  points  of  doctrine  and  practice 
as  were  of  universal  concern,  and  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  ^e 
faithful  in  all  succeeding  generations.^  It  is  true  that  the  imme- 
diate occasion  of  several  of  the  epistles  was  the  correction  of 
errors  and  irregularities  in  particular  churches  'J  but  the  expe- 
rience of  all  succeeding  ages,  to  our  own  time,  has  shown  the 
necessity  of  such  cautions,  and  the  no  less  necessity  of  attending 
to  the  duties  which  are  directly  opposite  to  those  sins  and  irregu- 
larities, and  which  the  apostles  take  occasion  fit)m  thence  to  lay 
down  and  enforce.  And  even  their  decisions  of  cases  concerning 
ineats  and  drinks,  and  the  observation  of  the  ceremonial  law,  and 
aimilar  doubts  which  were  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  converts,  in  the 
Jirst  occasion  of  them :— even  these  rules  also  are,  and  will 
always  be,  our  surest  guides  in  all  points  relating  to  church 
liberty,  and  the  use  of  things  indifferent ;  when  the  grounds  of 
those  decisions,  and  the  directions  consequent  upon  them,  axe 
duly  attended  to,  and  applied  to  cases  of  the  like  nature  by  the 
rules  of  piety  and  prudence,  especially  in  one  point,  which  is  of 
universal  concern  in  Ufe,  viz.  the  duty  of  abstaining  from  many 
things  which  are  in  themselves  innocent,  if  we  foresee  that  they 
will  give  ofience  to  weak  Christians,  or  be  the  occasion  of 
leading  others  into  sin. 

II.  The  Epistles  contained  in  the  New  Testament  ave 
twenty-one  in  number,  and  are  geneially  divided  into  two 
datsea,  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul,  and  the  Caiholio  Epis- 
tles. Of  these  apostolical  letteis,  fourteen  were  written  by 
^  ffreat  apostle  of  the  Gentiles ;  they  are  not  placed  in  our 
Bibles  according  to  the  order  of  time  when  they  were  com- 
posed, but  aceoidingto  the  supposed  preeedenee  of  the  socie- 
ties or  persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  Thus,  the 
epistles  to  churches  are  disposed  according  to  the  rank  of 
the  cities  or  places  whither  they  were  sent.  The  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  stands  first,  because  Rome  was  the  chief  city  of 
the  Roman  empire :  this  is  followed  by  the  two  EpisUes  to 
the  Corinthians,  because  Corinth  was  a  large,  polite,  and  re- 
nowned city.  To  them  succeeds  the  E pistle  to  the  Galatians, 
who  were  the  inhabitants  of  Galatia,  a  region  of  Asia  Minor, 
in  which  were  several  churches.  Next  follows  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians,  because  Ephesus  was  Uie  chief  city  of 
Asia  Minor,  strictly  so  called.  Afterwards  come  the  Epis- 
tles to  the  Philippians,  Colossians,  and  Thessalonians ;  for 
which  order  Dr.  Lardner  can  assign  no  other  probable  reason 
flian  this,  viz.  that  Philipjpi  was  a  Roman  colony,  and,  there- 
fore, the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  was  placed  before  ihose 
to  the  Colossians  and  Thessalonians,  whose  cities  were  not 
distinguished  by  any  particular  circumstance.  He  also 
thinks  it  not  unlikely  that  the  shortness  of  the  two  Epistles 
to  the  Thessalonians,  especially  of  the  second,  caused  them 
to  be  placed  last  among  the  letters  addressed  to  churches, 
though  in  point  of  time  they  are  the  earliest  of  Saint  Paul's 
Epistles. 

Ainon^  the  Epistles  addressed  to  particular  persons,  those 
to  Timothy  have  the  precedence,  as  he  whs  a  favourite  disci- 

«  Comrore  Eph.  V.  8.  aO.    IThess-v.  la    Heb.  xlli.  14, 15. 
.V    }*^*">y»  ▼<>'•  W-  P- 1-    Lowib's  Directions  for  the  Proflttible  ReadiM  of 
the  Scriptures,  pp.  fgd-Qll.  ^wmnj  m 

*^^?r  ^1'*  ''*®  corrupUng  of  Christianity  with  mixtures  of  Judaism 
Mia  pblloeophy,  apostacy  from  the  lUth  which  they  had  received,  conten- 
Uona  and  di^ialona  amoaff  ttMoiMlVM.  nediflet  of  tbe  aaMmbSea  ^r  pubUo 
worvhip,  and  miabehavionr  In  them,  the  diahonouring  of  marriage;  d£  4tc 


pie  of  Saint  Paul,  and  also  because  those  Epistles  aie  the 
longest  and  fullest.  To  them  succeeds  the  Epistle  to  Titus, 
who  was  an  evangelist;  and  that  to  Philemon  is  placed  last, 
as  he  was  supposed  to  have  been  only  a  private  Chrittian. 
Last  of  all  comes  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  becaose  its 
authenticity  was  doubted  for  a  short  time  (though  without 
any  foundation,  as  will  be  shown  in  a  subsequent  page) ; 
Dr.  Lardner  also  thinks  that  it  was  the  last  written  of  ail 
St.  Paul's  Epistles. 

Some  learned  men,  who  have  examined  the  dnonoloiy  of 
Saint  Paul's  Epistles,  have  proposed  to  arrange  ^em  in  our 
Bibles,  according  to  the  order  ot  time  :  but  to  this  classifica- 
tion there  are  two  serious  objections,  viz.  1.  The  order  of 
their  dates  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  or  unanimously  set- 
tled; and,  2.  Very  considerable  difficulty  will  attend  the  Mtera- 
tion  of  that  order  which  has  been  adopted  in  all  the  editions 
and  versions  of  the  New  Testament.  This  Was  the  received 
arrangement  in  the  time  of  Eusebim,  who  flourished  in  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century,  andprohably  also  of  Ireosus, 
who  lived  in  the  second  century.  Consequently  it  is  the  most 
ancient  order :  in  Dr.  Lardner^  judgment  it  is  the  best  that 
can  be  adopted  ;^  and  therefore  we  have  retained  the  received 
order  in  the  subsequent  part  of  this  work.  As,  however,  a 
knowledge  of  the  order  in  which  Saint  Paul's  Epistles  were 
written,  cannot  fail  to  be  both  instructive  and  useful  to  the 
biblical  student,  we  have  deemed  it  proper  to  subjoin  a 
Table  of  their  Curonolooical  Order  (as  established  in  the 
subsequent  pages),  which  exhibits  the  places  where,  and  the 
times  when,  they  were  in  all  prpbability  respectively  written. 
The  dates,  &c.  assigned  by  Dr.  Lardner  and  other  learned 
men,  are  doly  noticed  in  the  following  pages. 


EPUITLB8. 

1  Thessaloniana 

2  Thesaalonians 

Galaliana 

1  Corinthiana 
Romans 

2  Corinthiana 
Ephesians 
Philippians 
Colossians     • 
Pbilmuon  • 

Hebrews 


PLAGW. 

Corinth 

-  Corinth  • 

Corinth  • 

-  Ephesus 

Corinth 

\  Blacedonia. 

I  (perhaps  from  Pi 
Rome 

-  Rome 
Rome 

•  Rome 

5  .  Italy 

(  (perhaps  from  Rome) , 

-  Macedonia' 
Macedonia 

-Rome     > 


A.D. 

6^ 

-     S2 

\  At  the  ekMe  of  63 

i  or  early  in  63 

-         -  .  '     bl 

\  About  the  end  of  S7 
l  or  the  beghining  of  J8 

aippi)(       -       •  ? 
ft 

\  Berfhre  the  end  of  flS 

i  or  tbe  begbiBlnfl  of  a3 

62 

\  About  the  end  of  82 

}  or  early  In  <B 

I  S  About  the  end  of  62 

(  i  or  early  In  63 

•     W 

04 


1  Timothy 
Titus  . 

2  Timothy 

III.  The  CathoUe  EpisUes  are  seven  in  number,  and  contain 
the  letters  of  the  apostles  James,  Peter,  John,  and  Jade. 
They  are  termed  Caiholie,^  that  is,  gBnend  or  universal,  be- 
cause they  are  not  addressed  to  the  belteven  of  some  j^rti- 
cular  city  or  country,  or  to  individuals,  aa  Saint  Paul's  Epie' 
Ues  were,  but  to  Christians  in  general,  or  to  ChristiaAB  of 
several  countries.  The  subjoined  table  exhibits  the  dates  of 
the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  also  the  places  wture  they  were 
wnttoB,  agreeably  to  the  order  estaUiaked  in  the  folIowinB 
pages. 


James 

1  Peler 

2  Peter  - 

1  John 

3  and  3  John 
Jude 


A.  D. 
„  •  -  •  •      ^ 

Rome-  -  .  .  C4 

Rome      About  the  beginning  of  flS 

5         Untcnown  ^  S  ® 

?  (perhaps  Ephesus)  }  ?  or  eeriy  in « 

•   Ephesus  \  ^.2 

«  .^  ?  or  early  m  89 

Unknown-  .  .       64ore5 

•  1  J- The  jgeneral  plan  on  which  the  Epistles  are  written 
IS,  Jirst,  to  discuss  and  decide  the  controrersy ,  or  to  refute  the 
erroneous  notions,  which  had  arisen  in  the  chnrch,  or  among 
the  persons  to  whom  they  are  addneseed,  and  which  was  the 
occasion  of  tlieir  bemg  written ;  and,  secondlu^  to  recommend 
the  observance  of  those  duties,  which  would  be  necessary, 
and  of  absolute  importance  to  the  Christian  church  in  every 
age,  consideration  being  chiefly  given  to  those  particiilai 
graces  or  virtues  of  the  Christian  character,  whichthe  dis- 
putes that  occasioned  the  Epistles  might  temptthem  to  neg- 
lect. In  pursuing  this  method,  regard  ia  had,  first,  to  the 
nature  and  feculties  of  the  soul  of  man,  in  which  the  under- 
standmg  is  to  lead  the  way,  and  the  will,  affections,  aad 
active  powers  are  to  follow ;  and,  secondly,  to  the  nature  of 
relioon  m  general,  which  is  a  reaaonable  service,  teaching 
us  that  we  are  not  to  be  determined  hy  superstitious  fancies, 

407,  40a^**"'*  Workm  Sro.  yol.  vi.  pp.   €46.-«9.,   Uo.  roL  iii.  W 

*  l.2^a?  *"**^"  '^  "*"""  ""^  *^  W«llaa<m,  see  Chapter  IV.  Sect  . 
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nor  by  blind  pusions,  but  by  a  mtund  judgment  and  a  good 
understanding  of  the  mind  and  will  of  6od ;  and  also  show- 
tnff  U8  the  necessary  union  of  iaith  and  practice,  of  truth  and 
holinesa.  The  pious,  affectionate,  and  faithful  manner  in 
which  the  apostles  admonish,  reproTe,  exhort,  or  offer  oonso- 
l«tion,  can  only  be  adeauately  appreciated  by  him,  who,  by 
patient  and  diligent  study,  is  enaoled  to  enter  fully  into  the 
spirit  of  the  inspired  authors. 

y.  Explicit  as  the  Epistles  unauestionably  are  in  all  fan* 
damental  points,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  some  parts  of 
them  are  more  difficult  to  be  understood  than  the  Gospels.! 
The  reason  of  these  seeming  difficulties  is  evident.  In  an 
Kpistle  many  things  are  omitted,  or  only  slightly  mentioned, 
because  they  are  supposed  to  be  known  by  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  addressed ;  but,  to  a  person  unacquainted  with 
such  particulars,  they  cannot  but  present  considerable  diffi- 
cult^. The  affairs  discussed  by  saint  Paul  were  certainly 
well  known  to  the  persons  to  whom  he  wrote ;  who  conse- 
auently  would  easily  apprehend  his  meaning,  and  see  the 
force  and  tendency  of  his  discourse.  As,  howerer,  we  who 
live  at  this  distance  of  time,  can  obtain  no  information  con- 
cerning the  occasion  of  his  writing,  or  the  character  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  persons  for  whom  his  Epistles  were  in- 
tended, except  what  can  be  collected  from  the  Epistles 
themselyes,  it  is  not  strange  that  several  thing[s  in  them 
should  appear  obscure  to  us.  Further,  it  is  evident  from 
many  passages,  that  he  answers  letters  sent,  and  questions 
proposed  to  nim,  by  his  correspondents ;  which,  if  they  had 
been  nreserved,  would  have  illustrated  different  passages 
much  better  than  all  the  notes  of  commentators  and  critics. 

To  these  causes  of  obscurity,  which  are  common  to  all  the 
writers  of  the  Epistles,  we  may  add  some  that  are  peculiar 
to  Saint  Paul,  owingr  to  his  style  and  temper.  Possessing 
an  ardent,  acute,  and  fertile  mind  (as  we  have  seen  in  the 
preceding  section),  he  seeitts  to  have  written  with  great  ra- 
pidity, and  without  closely  attending  to  method.  Hence 
arise  those  frequent  parentheses  which  occur  in  his  Epistles. 
In  the  course  of  his  argument  he  sometimes  breaks  off  ab- 
ruptly, in  order  to  pursue  a  new  thought  that  is  necessary 
for  the  support  of  some  point  arisinff  from  the  subject,  though 
Bot  immediately  leading  to  it ;  and  when  he  has  exhausted 
such  new  idea,  he  returns  from  his  digression  without  any 
intimatioa  of  the  chanae  of  t6pic,  so  that  considerable  atten- 
tion is  requisite  in  or&t  to  retain  the  connection.  His  fre- 
quent changes  of  persons  and  propositions  of  objections, 
which  he  aasweis  without  ginng  any  formal  intimation,  are 
also  causes  of  ambiguity.  To  these  we  may  add,  1.  The 
modem  divisions  of  chapters  and  verses,  which  dissolve  the 
connection  of  parts,  ana  break  them  into  fragments ;  and, 
2.  Our  uncertainty  concerning  the  persons  addressed,  as  well 
as  the  opinions  and  practices  to  which  the  great  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  alludes,  sometimes  only  in  exhortations  and 
reproofs.^  Other  causes  of  obscurity  might  be  assi^ed,  but 
the  preceding  are  the  most  material ;  and  the  knowledge  of 
them,  if  we  study  with  a  ri^hi  spirit,  will  enable  us  to  ascer- 
tain the  rest  without  difficultj.  The  most  useful  mode  of 
studying  the  epistolary  writings  of  the  New  Testament  is, 
unquestionably,  that  proposed  and  recommended  by  Mr. 
Locke ;  which,  having  been  already  noticed  when  treating  on 
the  doctrinal  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary again  to  repeat.* 


SECTION  in. 

OK  THE  EPISTLE  TO  TBE  ROMANS. 

I.  Date,  and  where  written. — ^IL  Genuinenett  and  authenticity 
•/  thii  Epittle  ;  particularly  of  chapters  XV.  and  XVI„— 
ni.  The  church  at  Home,  when  and  by  whom  founded. — 

<  The  rollowlng  remark  of  a  late  excellent  writer,  on  the  Scriptures  in 

{MAnl,  is  partiealarly  applicable  to  Baint  Pbnl's  Epistles.—"  Difficulties 
ideed  UMrs  are,  bm  the  t(fe'direetinM  precepts  inejr  eontaio  are  suflll- 
eiently  easy ;  and  he  who  reads  the  Scriptures  with  an  unprejudiced  nind, 
must  be  convinced,  that  the  whole  end  they  have  in  view  is  to  lead  msn- 
Jcind  to  their  traesc  and  beat  happiness,  both  here  and  hereafter.  They 
Inform  our  reason,  tliey  guide  our  consciences;  in  short,  they  have  the 
words  both  of  temporal  and  eternal  Ufe."  Qilpin's  Sermons,  voL  h.  p.  885. 
See  also  Mrs.  More's  Essay  on  Saint  Paul,  vol.  L  pp.  69--72. 

•  Lpcite'sBssay  for  Uia  understaodins  of  Saint  Paul's  Epistles  (Works, 
▼ol.  lii.X  p.  276.  et  aeq.  See  also  Dr.  Oravea's  Essayon  theChancterof  the 
▲postlMand  EvanceU8l%M>.  146-1631,  lor  some  ueefiil  ramarke  on  the 
obscurity  of  Saint  Paul's  EpisUes. 

*  See  Vol  I.  Part  II.  Ctmf.  V. 


I      IV.  Oceofton^-^y.  Interned  otate  of  the  church  at  Rome, — 
VI.  Scope. — VII.  Synopsis  of  its  contents. — VIII.  Observa- 
I      tions  on  this  Epistle, 

I.  The  Epistle  to  the  Ronians,  thourii  fifth  in  order  of 
time,  is  placed  first  of  all  the  apostolical  letters,  either  from 
the  pre-eminence  of  Rome,  as  being  the  mistress  of  the  world, 
or  because  it  is  the  longest  and  most  comprehensive  of  all 
Saint  Paurs  Epistles.  Various  years  have  been  assigned 
for  ite  date.  Van  Til  refers  it  to  the  year  56;  Langius, 
Bishop  Pearson,  Drs.  Mill  and  Whitby,  Fabricius,  Reineo- 
cius,  Professor  Stuart,  and  others,  to  the  year  57 :  Baronius, 
Michaelis,  Lord  Barrington,  Drs.  Benson  and  Lardner,  and 
Bishop  Tomline  to  the  year  58 ;  Archbishop  Usher  and  our 
Bible  chronology,  to  the  year  60 ;  Dr.  Hales  to  the  end  of 
56,  or  the  beginning  of  59 ;  and  Rosenmuller  to  the  end  of 
the  year  58.  The  most  probable  date  is  that  which  assigns 
this  Epistle  to  the  end  of  57,  or  the  beginning  of  58;  at 
which  time  Saint  Paul  was  at  Corinth,  whence  he  was  pie- 
paring  to  go  to  Jerusalem  with  the  collections  which  had  been 
made  by  the  Christians  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia  for  ^eir 
poor  brethren  in  Judaea.  (Rom.  zv.  25— -37.)^  The  Epistle 
was  dictated  bj  the  apostle  in  the  Greek  language^  toTertius 
his  amanuensis  (xyL  S2.),  and  was  sent  to  the  church  at 
Rome,  by  Phcebe,  a  deaconess  of  the  church  at  Cenchrea 
(xri.  1.),  whose  journey  to  Rome  afforded  Saint  Paul  an 
opportunity  of  writing  to  the  Christians  in  that  city.  Thai 
he  wrote  from  Corinth  is  further  eyident  from  Romans  xri. 
33.  where  he  sends  salutations  from  Erastus  the  chamberlaim 
of  Corinth  (which  city,  we  learn  from  2  Tim.  iv.  20.  was  the 
place  of  his  residence),  and  from  Gains,  who  lived  at  Corinth 
(1  Cor.  i.  14.),  whom  Saint  Paul  terms  his  host^  and  the  host 
of  all  the  Christian  church  there. 

IL  That  this  Epistle  has  always  been  acknowledged  to 
be  a  genuine  and  authentic  production  of  Saint  Paul,  is  at- 
tested not  only  by  the  ancient  Syiiac  and  Latin  yersions* 
but  by  the  express  declarationa  and  Quotations  of  Irenaetts,^ 
Theophilus  of  Antioch,'  Clement  of  Alexandria,^  Tertullian^B 
Origen,>o  and  by  all  subsequent  ecclesiastical  writers.  It  was 
also  cited  or  alluded  to  by  the  apostolic  fathers,"  Barnabas," 
Clement  of  Rome,''  Ignatius,!^  Polycarp,**  and  by  the 
churches  of  Vienna  and/Lyons.!^ 

The  genuineness  of  chapters  xt.  and  xvi.  has  been  of  late 
years  impugned  by  Heumann,  Semler,  Schott,  and  Eichhom. 
Their  aigumente  have  been  examined  in  detail,  and  most 
satisfactorily  refuted  by  Professor  Stuart,  in  his  Introduction 
to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, >'  the  result  of  whose  researches 
proyes,  firsts  that  there  is  no  internal  eyidence  to  prove  that 
these  chapters  are  spurious ;  and  secondly ^  that  no  external 
eyidence  of  any  considerable  weight  can  be  adduced  in  far 
your  of  this  supposition.  All  the  manuscripts  which  are  of 
any  authority  (with  some  variety  as  to  the  position  of  xvi. 
25—27.,  and  with  the  omission  of  these  veises  in  a  few 
cases)  are  on  the  side  of  the  genuineness  of  these  chapters. 
Jerome  mentions, '^  that  he  knew  of  some  manuscripte  which 
omitted  xvi.  25 — 27. ;  and  Wetetein  cites  a  Codex  Latinus 
which  also  omits  those  verses.  But  in  regard  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters,  no  authority 
from  manuscripts,  fathers,  or  versions,  warrante  us  in  sus- 
pecting them. 

III.  The  Scriptures  do  not  inform  us  at  what  time  or  by 
whom  the  Gospel  was  first  preached  at  Rome.  Those  who 
assert  that  the  church  in  that  city  was  founded  by  Saint  Pe- 
ter, can  produce  no  solid  foundation  for  their  opinion :  for,  if 
he  had  preached  the  Gospel  there,  it  is  not  likely  that  such 

«  This  opinion  is  satisfactorily  vindicated  at  considerable  length,  by  Dr. 
J.  F.  Flatt,  In  a  dissertation,  Dt  tempore^  quo  Pauli  epistola  ad  Romanos 
scripta  sit  (TublngtB,  1789) ;  reprinted  in  Pott's  and  RupertHs  SyUoge  Com- 
mentationnm  Tbeoloaicarum,  toI.  ii.  pp.  54 — 74. 

>  Bellarmine  and  Salmeron  imagined  that  this  epistle  was  written  in 
Latin,  but  this  notion  Is  contradicted  by  the  whole  carrent  of  Chriatisn 
antiquity;  and  John  Adrian  Botton,  a  Oerman  critic,  fancied  that  it  waa 
written  in  Axamaic,  but  he  waa  amply  refuted  by  Qriesbach.  Viser,  Hena. 
Sacr.  Not.  Test  pars  11.  p.  364.  RosenmOIler,  Scholia,  vol.  iii.  p.  359.  Thai 
Greelt  was  the  original  language  we  have  already  proved,  supra,  Vol.  I. 
pp.  199,  194. 

•  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  IL  pp.  163—166. :  4to.  vol.  1.  pp.  36&  369. 
1  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  196—199. ;  4to.  vol.  1.  pp.  386-368. 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol  11  pp.  9SS-2M. ;  4to.  voL  1.  pp.  40O--4S!2. 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  VOL  H.  pp.  266—272. ;  4to.  vol  1.  pp.  4a4--43B. 
f  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  H.  pp.  376—977. ;  4ta  voL  i.  pp.  462—494. 
ti  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  U.  pp.  471,  472. ;  4to.  vol.  I.  p.  636. 

<*  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  II.  pp.  17, 18. ;  4to.  vol.  I.  pp.  286^  267. 

»  Ibid.  6vo.  VOL  II.  p.  36.;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  296. 

i«  Ibid.  8vo.  voL  11.  p.  74. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  318. 

!•  IbM.  8vo.  VOL  II.  p.  94. ;  4to.  vol.  I.  p.  889. 

>•  Ibid.  8vo.  VOL  U.  p.  161. ;  4to.  voL  I.  p.  361. 

(*  etoart's  Coramenlary  en  the  BplaUe  to  the  Rooiea^  pp.  49-60. 

*•  HleroDyml  Comin.  In  Sph.  ill  & 
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an  event  would  have  been  lefl  imnoticed  in  the  Aots  of  the 
Apostles,  where  the  labours  of  Peter  are  particularly  related 
with  those  of  Paul,  which  form  the  chief  subject  of  that 
book.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  the  author  of  this  Epistle 
should  have  made  no  reference  whatevei*  to  this  circum- 
stance, if  it  had  been  true.  There  is  still  less  plausibility 
in  the  opinion,  that  the  church  was  planted  at  Rome  by  the 
joint  labours  of  Peter  and  Paul,  for  it  is  evident  from  Ro- 
mans i.  8.  that  Paul  had  never  been  in  that  city  previously 
to  his  writing  this  Epistle.  As,  however,  the  fame  of  this 
church  had  reached  him  long  before  he  wrote  the  present 
letter  (xv.  23.),  the  most  probable  opinion  is  that  of  Dr. 
Benson,  Michaelis,  Rambach,  Rosenmuller,  and  other  critics, 
viz.  that  the  Gospel  was  first  preached  there  by  some  of 
those  persons  who  heard  Peter  preach,  and  were  converted  at 
Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost :  for  we  learn  from  Acts 
ii.  10.  that  there  were  then  at  Jerusalem,  Htwigera  of  Home, 
Jews,  and  proselytes.  These  Roman  Jews,  on  their  return 
home,  doubtless  preached  Christ  to  their  countrymen  there,' 
and  probably  converted  some  of  them :  so  that  the  church 
at  Rome,  like  most  of  the  churches  in  Gentile  countries, 
was  St  first  composed  of  Jews.  But  it  was  soon  enlarged  by 
converts  from  among  the  religious  proselytes  to  Judaism, 
and  in  process  of  time  was  increasea  by  the  flowing  in  of 
the  idolatrous  Gentiles,  who  gave  themselves  to  Christ  in 
such  numbers,  that,  at  the  time  Saint  Paul  wrote  his  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  their  conversion  was  much  spoken  of  through- 
out the  world,  (i.  8.)  Among  the  earliest  messengers  of  the 
faith  or  promoters  of  its  doctrines,  Andronicus  and  Junia 
may  be  enumerated  (Rom.  zvi.  7.),  and  also  Rufus,  the 
same,  perhaps,  whose  father  assisted  Jesus  Christ  in  bear- 
in?  the  cross,  (xvi.  13.  Mark  xv.  21.) 

IV.  The  occasion  of  writing  this  Epistle  may  easily  be 
collected  from  the  Epistle  itself.  It  appears  that  Saint  Paul, 
who  had  been  made  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  Christians  at  Rome  by  Aquila  and  Priseilla  TRom. 
xvi.  3.),  and  by  other  Jews  who  had  been  expellea  from 
Rome  by  the  decree  of  Claudius  (Acts  xviii.  8.),  was  very 
desirous  of  seeing  them,  that  he  might  impart  to  ^em  some 
spiritual  gift  (Rom.  i.  8 — 13.  xv.  14.  xvi.  1.) ;  but,  being 
prevented  from  visiting  them,  as  he  had  proposed,  in  his 
journey  into  Spain,  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
tnat  presented  itself  to  him  by  the  departure  of  Pbcebe  to 
Rome,  to  send  them  an  Epistle.  (Rom.  xvi.  1,2.)  Finding, 
however,  that  the  church  was  composed  partly  of  Heathens 
who  had  embraced  the  Gospel,  and  partly  of  Jews,  who, 
with  many  remaining  prejuaices,  believedf  in  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah ;  and  finding  also  that  many  contentions  arose  from 
the  Gentile  converts  claiming  equal  privileges  with  the  He- 
brew Christians  (which  claims  the  latter  absolutely  refused 
to  admit  unless  the  Gentile  converts  were  circumcised),  he 
wrote  this  Epistle  to  compose  these  differences,  ana  to 
strengthen  ^e  faith  of  the  Roman  Christians  against  the 
insinuations  of  false  teachers ;  being  apprehensive  lest  his 
involuntary  absence  from  Rome  should  be  turned  by  the 
latter  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Gospel. 

V.  In  order  fully  to  understand  this  Epistle,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  should  be  acquainted  with  the  tenets  believed 
by  those  whose  errors  the  apostle  here  exposes  and  confutes. 
It  is  clear  that  he  wrote  to  persons,  who  had  been  either 
Gentiles  or  Jews,  and  that  his  grand  design  was  to  remove 
the  prejudices  entertained  by  both  these  descriptions  of 
persons. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Gbntilbs,  who  lived  in  gross  ig- 
norance, did  not  trouble  themselves  much  concerning  the 
pardon  of  their  sins,  or  the  salvation  of  their  souls ;  and  the 
rest  believed  that  their  virtues  deserved  the  favour  of  their 

SkIs,  either  in  this  world  or  in  the  next,  if  there  were  any 
ing  to  expect  after  death.  They  also  thought  that  their 
vices  or  sins  were  expiated  by  their  virtues,  especially  if 
they  were  truly  sorry  for  the  crimes  they  had  committed; 
for  they  declared  a  man  to  be  innocent  wno  repented  of  his 
fault.  In  order  to  expiate  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  they  had 
recourse  to  j)urifications  and  sacrifices,  and  sometimes  offered 
human  victims ;  but  the  wisest  among  them  maintained  that 
nothing  was  more  fit  to  appease  the  i)iviaity  than  a  change 
of  life. 

The  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  divided  all  mankind  into 
three  classes.  The  Jirst  was  compoSMsd  of  righteous  men 
whose  righteousness  exceeded  their  sins;  the  seamd  com- 

■  At  this  dma  there  were  great  number!  of  Jews  at  Rome.  Joaephua 
relatea  that  Uieir  aomber  amouiited  to  eight  thouaaod  (Antiq.  JwL  lib.  xrit. 
c  12.>(  and  Dion  Caaaiua  (lib.  xxxril.  c  17.)  Informa  oa  that  thej  had 
obtained  the  privil^a  of  liviiv  accordiof  to  ih«ir  own  lawa. 


prised  those  whose  righteovsness  was  equal  to  their  sins; 
and  the  third  contained  wicked  men,  whose  sins  were  more 
in  number  than  their  good  deeds.  They  thought,  however, 
that  there  was  no  person  so  righteous  as  not  to  stand  in  need 
of  pardon :  but  they  believed  that  they  should  obtain  it  by 
repentance,  by  confession  of  their  sins,  by  almsgiving,  by 
prayer,  by  the  aflliotions  which  God  sent  them,  by  their 
purifications,  sacrifices,  and  change  of  life,  and  above  all  by 
the  solemn  sacrifice  which  was  annually  offered  on  the  great 
day  of  atonement ; — and  if  there  yet  remained  any  thing  to 
be  pardoned,  eveir  thing  (they  said)  would  be  expiated  by 
death.  Further,  the  most  zealous  among  tlie  Jews  entertain- 
ed various  erroneous  opinions  relative  to  their  justificatioii, 
to  the  election  of  their  nation,  and  to  the  Roman  government, 
which  it  is  important  to  consider,  as  Saint  Paul  nas  refuted 
them  at  considerable  length  in  this  Epistle. 

1.  The  Jews  assigned  three  grounds  of  justification,  by 
which  they  were  delivered  fnm  Sie  guilt  and  punishment  of 
sin ;  viz. 

(1.)  The  extraordinary  piety  and  merit  of  their  ancestors, 
Abraham,  laaac,  Jacob,  and  the  twelve  patriarchs,  and  the  cove- 
nant God  made  with  them ;  for  the  sake  of  which  piety,  as  He 
had  promised  to  bless  their  posterity,  they  thought  that  this 
covenant  obliged  Him  to  forgive  their  sins.  This  error  is  con- 
futed by  Saint  Paul  in  the  ninth  chapter,  where  he  shows  that 
God*s  promises  were  made  only  to  the  fiuthfiil  descendants  of 
Abraham;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  chapter,  which  con- 
firms his  assertion  in  chapter  iiL  29,  30.  that  God  was  alike  the 
God  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  and  that  the  covenant,  broken  by 
their  common  fiither  Adam,  dxould  be  restored  to  both  by  the 
common  Head  of  the  new  covenant,  Jesus  Christ 

(2.)  Their  knowledge  of  God  through  the  lav  of  God,  ana 
their  diligence  in  the  study  of  thai  law :  which  they  estimated 
so  highly  as  to  make  it  a  pW  lor  the  remission  of  their  sins.  In 
opposition  to  this  notion,  Saint  Paul  proves,  in  the  second 
chapter,  that  man  is  justified,  not  by  the  knowledge,  but  by  the 
observance  of  the  law. 

(3.)  The  works  of  the  LeviHcal  law,  which  were  to  expiate 
sin,  especiaUy  circumcision  and  sacrifices;  whence  the  Jews 
inferred  that  the  Gentiles  must  receive  the  whole  law  of  Moses, 
in  order  to  be  justified  and  saved^— in  other  words,  that  there 
was  no  salvation  out  of  the  Jewish  church.  In  opposition  to 
this  erroneous  tenet,  Saint  Paul  teaches  that  the  Levidcal  law 
does  not  expiate,  but  only  reveals  sin ;  and  that  it  exemplifies 
on  the  sacrificed  beasts  the  punishment  due  to  the  sinner,  (iii. 
20.  V.  20.) 

2.  Tlie  doctrine  of  the  Jews  concerning  election  was,  that 
as  God  had  pronused  Abraham  that  he  would  bless  his  seed, 
that  He  would  give  it  not  only  the  true  spiritual  blessing, 
but  also  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  that  he  would  suffer  it  to 
dwell  there  in  prosperity,  and  consider  it  as  his  church  upon 
earth ;  therefore  this  blessing  extended  it  to  their  whole  na 
tion.  They  asserted  that  G<xi  was  hound  to  fulfil  these  pro- 
mises to  every  Jew,  because  he  was  a  descendant  of  Aora- 
ham,  whether  he  were  righteous  or  wicked,  faithful  or  unbe- 
lieving. They  even  believed  that  a  prophet  ought  not  to 
pronounce  against  their  nation  the  prophecies  with  which  he 
was  inspired,  but  was  bound  to  resist  the  will  of  God,  by 
praying,  like  Moses,  that  his  name  might  be  expunged  from 
the  book  of  life.  'Fhese  Jewish  errors  illustrate  ttiat  very 
difficult  chapter  (the  ninth),  and  show  that  the  question  dis- 
cussed by  Saint  Paul,  relative  to  predestination  and  election, 
is  totally  different  from  that  debated  by  Christians  since 
the  fourth  century,  and  which  now  unhappily  divides  the 
Christian  world. 

3.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Pharisees,  at  least  those  who 
were  of  the  party  of  Judas  the  Gaulonite  or  €ralilean,  che- 
rished the  most  rooted  aversion  to  foreign  msgistrales ;  and 
from  a  false  interpretation  of  Deut  xvii.  15.,  thought  it 
unlawful  to  pay  tribute  to,  or  to  acknowledge,  the  Roman 
emperor.'  Expecting  a  Messiah  who  would  establish  a  tem- 
poral kingdom,  and  liberate  them  from  the  dominion  of  the 
Romans,*  they  were  ripe  for  rebellion,  and  at  all  times  ready 
to  throw  off  tne  yoke.  Even  the  Jews  at  Rome  had  already 
begun  to  create  disturbances  which  occasioned  the  edict  of 
Claudius,  that  all  Jews  should  depart  from  Rome  ;^  and  as, 

•  Compare  Matt  xzll.  IS— 21  with  Joaephtis,  Ant  Jod.  Vb.  t^\.  c.  Z  R 
waa  a  maxim  with  the  Jews  that  the  world wom  given  to  tho  IsraeHte*  ;  that 
thej  shoald  have  the  supreme  rale  every  where,  and  that  the  GentUca 
should  be  their  vaasala. 

•  Joaephua  de  Bell,  Jud.  lib.  vli.  c.  31.  BQetonios  in  VespaSlaoo,  e.  4. 
Tacitaa,%i8t.  lib.  it.  c.  6. 

«AetszvUL2.    BaaUmlos  In  Oaudiaiio,  e. 9B. 
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ia  those  early  times,  the  Christians  were  ffenerally  con- 
founded with  the  Jews,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  hoth  were 
included  in  this  decree.  At  this  time  also,  the  city  of  Rome 
sontainAd  within  herself  the  seeds  of  insurrection  and  civil 
war.  The  senate  was  secretly  jealous  of  Uie  emperor,  who 
in  his  turn  suspected  the  senate.  The  life  even  of  the  em- 
peror was  seldom  free  from  danger :  and  the  succession  to 
the  throne,  after  the  death  of  Claudius,  was  purchased  hy 
largesses  to  the  imperial  guard.  With  tiie  political  notions 
cherished  by  the  Jews,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they,  in  several 
instances,  gave  cause  of  suspicion  to  the  Roman  government, 
who  would  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  expel  firom  the  city, 
persons  who  were  considered  dangerous  to  its  peace  and  se- 
curity :  nor  is  it  improbable,  on  this  account,  tliat  the  Chris- 
tians, under  an  idea  of  being  the  peculiar  people  of  God^  and 
the  subjects  of  his  kingdom  alone,  might  be  in  danger  of 
being  infected  with  those  unruly  and  rebellious  sentiments. 
Under  these  ciicumstanoes,  therefore.  Saint  Paul  judged  it 
oecessanr  to  exhort  the  Roman  Christians  to  submit  peacea- 
bly to  the  government  under  which  they  lived.  He  tells 
them,  that  the  powera  thai  be  (Rom.  xiii.  1.^,  or  the  consti- 
tuted authorities,  are  ordained  of  God^  and  forbids  them  to 
neddle  with  those  who  endeavoured  to  effect  a  change  in 
the  government.^  The  reigning  emperor  at  this  time  was 
that  monster  of  initjuity,  Nero. 

The  preceding  view  of  the  tenets  held  by  the  Heathens 
and  Jews  of  Rome  will  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  Scope  or 
design  of  Saint  Paul  in  writing  this  epistle,  which  was  to 
oonfite  the  unbelieving;  to  instruct  the  believing  Jew;  to 
confirm  the  Christian,  and  to  convert  the  idolatrous  Gentile 
and  to  place  the  Gentile  convert  upon  an  equality  with  the 
Jewish  in  respect  of  his  religious  condition,  and  his  rank  in 
the  divine  favour.  These  several  designs  he  reduces  to  one 
scheme,  by  opposing  or  arguing  with  the  infidel  or  unbe- 
lieving Jew,  in  favour  of  the  Christian  or  believinff  Gentile. 
^  Upon  this  plan,  if  the  unbelieving  Jew  escapra  and  re> 
mained  unconvinced,  yet  the  Christian  Jew  would  be  more 
inoffensively  and  more  effectually  instructed  in  the  nature  of 
the  Grospel,  and  the  kind  brotherly  regards  he  ought  to  have 
for  the  believing  Gentiles,  than  it  he  had  directeid  his  dis- 
course immediately  and  plainly  to  hun.  But,  if  his  argument 
ahonld  fail  in  reference  to  the  oelievinff  Jew,  yet  the  lieliev- 
ing  Gentile  would  see  his  interest  in  &e  covenant  and  king- 
dom of  God  as  solidly  established  by  a  full  confutation  of 
Jewish  objections  (which  were  the  only  objections  that 
could  with  any  show  of  reason  be  advanced  against  it),  as 
if  the  Epistie  had  been  written  for  no  other  purpose.  Jind 
Uttu  U  18  of  the  greatest  tue  to  vb  at  this  day.  it  is  also  at 
present  exceedingly  useful,  as  it  entirely  demolishes  the  en- 
grossing pretensions  and  imposing  principles  of  the  church 
of  Rome ;  for  a  professed  faith  tn  Christy  and  a  subjection 
to  Him,  are  in  this  Epistle  fully  shown  to  be  the  only  Gospel 
condition  of  a  place  in  his  church,  an  interest  in  the  covenant 
of  God,  and  ot  Christian  fellowship.  By  this  extensive  prin- 
ciple God  broke  down  the  pales  of  his  own  ancient  enclosure, 
the  Jewish  church;  and  therefore,  by  the  same  principle, 
more  strongly  forbids  the  building  of  any  other  partition  wall 
of  schemes  and  terms  of  Christian  fellowship."' 

Vn.  This  Epistie  consists  of  four  parts ;  viz. 
Part  I.  l^he  Introduction,  (ch.  i.  1—15.) 
Part  If.  contains  the  Doetnnal  Part  of  tie  Epistle  eoneeming 

JustiJieaHon.  (i.  16—32.  ii. — ^xi.)  ;  in  which  we  have, 

BscT.  1.  The  proposition  concerning  the  extent  of  the  Gros- 
pel (L  16.)'  and  the  demonstration  of  that  proportion  (L 
17.),  in  which  it  is  shown  that  justification  ia  to  be  attained, 

t  Michselifl^  toL  It.  pp.  89—102.    Br.  J.  Taylor  on  Bom.  xiii.  1. 

•  Dr.  J.  TVylor*8  Preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Roomns,  p.  clzii. 

•  MieliafillB  baa  given  the  following  more  logical  view  or  the  argnmeotap 
live  part  of  the  Epiatle  to  the  Romana,  which  mav  be  not  unacceptable  to 
the  reader.  The  principal  point,  he  observes,  wnich  Saint  Paul  Intended 
to  Drove,  waa,  that  the  Gospel  reveala  a  righteousness  unlcnown  before, 
aoa  to  which  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  have  an  equal  claim.  (Rom.  i.  16, 16.) 
In  order  to  prove  this  point  he  ahows  (i.  18.->ili.  aO.)  that  both  Jews  and 
Gentilea  are  "  under  sin,"  that  is,  that  God  will  impute  their  sins  to  Jews 
■a  well  as  to  Gentiles. 

His  proof  of  this  position  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  syDoglsma. 

tir— 1».)  "The  wnUh  of  God  is  revealed  against  those  who  hold  the  truth 
unrlghteoosness;  that  Isl  who  acknowledge  the  truth,  and  yet  sin 
•gainslft."    (i.ia)  ^  ^  J 

"The  Gentiles  acknowledsed  truths;  but  partly  by  their  idolatry,  and 
— '•- 1-  ^  't-  •-  .^^  ^  detestable  vices,  they  sfamed  against  the  trutha  which 


I  wrath  of  God  la  revealed  against  the  Gtentiles,  and  pun- 
Idies  them.  (L  19->32.> 

''The  Jews  have  acknowledged  more  troths  than  the  OentUeai  and  yet 
HkBWM^n.  (iLl.  17— 91.) 
'         '^Consequently  the  Jewish  sinners  are  yet  mora  exposed  to  tlw  wrsth  of 

ood.»»  aCi'-m 


For  the  Gentiles  (i.  19-32.), 

The  Jews  (U.  iii.  1-ia), 

and  both  together  Oil.  19,  20.),  are  under  sin. 
f  II.  But  bjf  faith,  in  which  it  is  shown 

That  we  are  juarified  by  foith  atone  (lU.  21--81.), 

Aa  appears  by  the  example  of  Abraham  and  the  testimony  of  David 
(iv.); 

And  the  privileges  and  blessings  of  Abraham's  seed  by  fakh  are 
shown  to  be  far  greater  than  those  which  belonged  to  his  seed  by 
natural  descent  (as  described  in  Rom.  ii.  17—20.)  These  privileges 
of  true  believers  in  Christ  are,  1.  Peace  toifA  Godiv.  1.);  2.  Jow 
in  hope  of  the  glory  ofCtod  (2.),  which  tribulation  cannot  prevent, 
but  rather  promotes  (3—10.) ;  8.  Reiaiting  in  Ood  himself  as 
reconciled  to  us  through  Christ,  which  however  affords  no  coun- 
tenance to  sin,  but  requires  evangelical  obedience  to  God  (11— 21.)^ 
whence  flows,  4.  Mortification  of  oin  and  newneoo  of  life,  as 
another  evidence  and  effect  of  justiflcation  (vi.);  6.  The^eedom 
of  justified  peroono  from  the  malediction  of  the  law,  and  is  irrita- 
tion to  sin  (vii.);  fi.  lYeedomfrom  condemnation^  and  niHfp«to 
gloriflcadon.  (viii.) 

SxcT.  8.  Conoeming  the  equal  privileges  of  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian believeiB  (ix. — xL),  in  which  the  apostle,  after  expcess- 
Ing  his  affectionate  esteem  for  the  Jewish  nation  (ix.  1^ 
6.),<  proceeds  to  show  : 

f  i.  That  God's  rejectton  of  great  part  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  and  also 

of  Isaac,  was  an  undeniable  fact  (ix.  6—13.) 
f  IL  That  God  had  not  chosen  them  (the  Jews)  toauch  peculiar  privilege^ 

for  any  kind  of  goodness  eiUier  in  themselves  or  their  fathers.  (14--^.) 

Having  thus  proved  his  point,  he  answers  the  following  objections  which 
might  be  made  to  It. 

Objection  1.  "The  Jews  were  well  |(rounded  in  their  knowledge,  and 
studied  the  law."  0aint  Paul  answers,  if  a  knowtedcp.  of  the  law,  without 
the  performance  of  it,  could  justify  them,  God  would  not  tiave  condenmed 
the  Gentiles,  who  knew  the  law  by  nature,  (ii.  13—16.) 

Obje(Uion2.  "The  Jewa  were  circumcised."  Answer.  That  is,  thej 
were  admitted 'by  an  outward  sign  to  a  covenant  with  God;  but  this  sign 
will  not  avail  those  who  violate  the  covenant  (ii.  25—29.) 

Objection  a  "  According  to  this  doctrine  of  Saint  Paul,  the  Jewa  have  no 
advantage  above  the  Genulea,  which  is  manifestly  ftlse."  Answer.  They 
still  have  advantages ;  for  to  them  are  committed  the  oracles  of  God.  But 
their  privileges  do  not  extend  so  fiir,  that  God  should  overlook  their  sins, 
which  Scripture  earnestly  condemns  even  In  Jews.  (iii.  1—19.) 

Objection  4.    "They  had  the  Leviticsl  law  and  aacriflcea." 
Hence  is  no  remission,  but  only  the  knowledge  of  sin.  (iii.  20.) 

From  the  preceding  arguments  Saint  Paul  mfers,  that  Jews  and  Gentilea 
muat  be  iusdfied  by  the  same  meana,  namely,  without  the  Leviiical  law. 
through  faith  in  Chriat ;  and  in  opposition  to  the  imaginary  advantages  or 
the  Jews,  be  states  the  declaration  of  Zechariah,  that  God  is  not  the  God 
of  the  Jews  only,  but  also  of  the  Gentiles,  (ill.  21—31.) 

As  the  whole  blessing  waa  promised  to  thoss  who  were  the  fUthftol 
descendants  of  Abraham,  whom  both  scripture  and  the  Jewa  call  hia  child- 
ren, he  proves  his  former  assertion  from  the  example  of  Abraham ;  who 
was  an  idolater  before  his  call,  but  was  declared  just  by  God,  on  account 
of  his  faith,  fong  before  his  circumcision.  Hence  Saint  Paul  takes  occa- 
sion to  explain  the  nature  and  fruits  of  faiih.  (iv.  1.— v.  1—11.  He  then 
proceeds  to  prove  from  the  equity  of  God  that  the  Jews  had  no  advantages 
above  the  Gentiles,  with  respect  to  justification.  Both  Jews  and  Gentiles 
had  forfeited*  Ufd  and  immortality,  through  the  common  father  of  their 
race,  whom  they  themselves  had  not  chosen  as  their  representative.  If 
therefore  it  waa  the  will  of  (3od  to  restore  immortality  by  a  new  spiritual 
head  of  a  covenant,  which  was  Christ,  it  wss  just  that  both  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles should  have  an  equal  share  in  this  new  representative  of  the  human 
race.  (v.  12—21.) 

He  shows  that  the  doctrine  of  justification,  aa  he  had  stated  it,  lays  us 
under  the  strongest  obligations  to  holiness  (vi.  1—23.) ;  and  that  since  the 
death  of  Christ  we  are  no  longer  concerned  with  the  law  of  Moses ;  for  our 
iusafication  arises  from  our  appearing  in  the  eight  of  God,  as  if  actually 
dead  with  CSurist  on  account  oi^our  sins ;  but  the  law  of  Mofles  was  not 
given  to  the  dead.  On  this  occasion  he  evinces  at  large,  that  the  preceding 
consideration  does  not  affect  the  eternal  power  of  God  over  us,  and  that 
while  we  are  under  the  law  of  Moses,  we  perpetually  become  subject  to 
death,  even  by  sins  of  inadvertency,  (vii.  1— end.)  Hence  be  concludes, 
that  all  those,  and  those  onlr,  who  are  united  with  CJhrist,  and  for  the  sake 
of  this  union  live  not  accoroins  to  the  flesh,  are  free  from  all  condemnation 
of  the  law,  and  have  an  undoubted  share  in  eternal  life.  (viii.  1—17.) 

Having  described  the  happiness  of  all  such  personi^  he  is  awars  that 
the  Jewa,  who  expected  temporal  blessings,  would  obje<}t  to  him,  that 
Christians,  notwithstanding  what  he  had  said,  endured  many  sufferings  in 
this  workL  This  objectton  he  obviatea  (viii.  18-39.),  and  shows  that  God 
Is  not  the  less  true  and  faithflil  because  he  does  not  justify,  but  rather 
rejecu  and  punishes  the  Jews  who  would  not  believe  ki  the  Messiah,  (ix. 
X.  xi.)  In  discussing  this  delicate  topic  he  displays  the  utmo.it  caution  on 
accotmt  of  the  prejudicea  of  his  countrymen  the  Jewa  He  shows  that 
the  promises  of  God  were  never  made  to  all  the  posterity  of  Abraham ; 
and  that  God  always  reserved  to  himself  the  power  of  choosing  those  sons 
of  Abraham,  whom  for  Abraham's  sake  be  intended  to  bless,  and  of  pun* 
ishing  the  wicked  sons  of  Abraham :  and  that,  with  respect  to  temporal 
happiness  or  misery,  even  their  good  or  ill  conduct  did  not  determine  his 
choice,  "f  bus  Ishmael,  Esau,  the  Israelites  in  the  Desert  in  the  time  of 
Moses,  and  the  greater  part  of  that  nation  in  the  time  of  Isaiah,  were 
rejected  and  made  a  sacrifice  of  his  justice,  (ix.  1—29.)  He  then  shows 
that  God  had  reason  to  reject  most  of  the  Jews  then  living,  because  they 
would  not  believe  in  the  Messkdi,  though  tlie  Gospel  had  been  preached  to 
them  plainly  enough  (ix.  90.— x.):  yet,  that  God  had  not  rejected  all  his 
people,  but  was  still  fulfilling  his  promises  on  manv  thousand  natural 
descendaiUs  of  Abraham,  who  believed  in  the  Messiah ;  and  would  In  a 
future  period  fulfil  them  upon  more ;  for  that  all  Israel  would  be  converted, 
(xl.  1—^)  And  he  concludes  with  expressing  his  admiration  of  the  wise 
counsels  of  God.  O^-dS.)    MIchaeUs,  vol.  iv.  pp.  102-106. 

«  The  genuineness  and  proper  interpretation  of  Rom.  ix.  6.  (which  coo- 
tains  one  of  the  most  decisive  testimonies  to  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ, 
in  the  New  Testament),  ar«  satisfiictorUy  established  by  Mr.  Holden  in  his 
Scripture  Testimony  to  the  DivinHy  of  Jesus  Christ,  pp.  61— «6. 

•  Micha6Us*s  expressfon,  as  translated  by  Bishop  Marsh,  is  "  foretokl.'* 
but  the  sense  evldendy  requires  "  forfeited." 
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f  lit.  That  hia  acceptance  of  the  OentUea,  and  re jectioa  of  many  of  the 

Jewa,  had  been  predicted  both  by  Hoaea  and  laaiah.  (2(>— 33.) 
f  !▼.  That  Qod  had  offered  salvation  to  both  Jewa  and  OentUea  on  the 

aame  terma,  though  the  Jewa  rejected  it.  (x.  1—21.) 
f  ▼.  That,  though  the  Israelitea  were  rejected  lor  their  obstinacy,  yet  that 

rejection  was  not  total ;  there  stiU  being  a  remnant  among  them  who 

did  embrace  and  believe  the  Gospel,  (zi.  I— 10.) 
f  vi.  That  the  rejection  of  the  rest  was  not  final,  but  in  the  end  "all  larael 

should  be  saved."  (il— 31) 
fviL  And  that,  in  the  mean  time,  even  their  obstinacy  and  rejection 

served  to  display  the  unsearchable  wisdom  and  love  of  God.  C^—96.) 

Paet  111.  comprtsM  the  Hortatory  or  Praetieal  Part  of  the 
EpUtU  (xii."r-xv.  1—14.),  in  which  the  apostle  ur^s 
ChristiaB  believere  to  aet  lo  a  manner  suitable  to  their  high 
and  holj  calling :  with  this  yiew  he  exhorts  them. 
Sect.  1.  To  dedicate  themseWeB   to  God,   and  to  demean 

tfaemsetres  as  fellow-memberB  of  Christ's  body.  (xii.  1 — 8.) 
8scT.  2.  To  Christian  love  and  charity,  (xii  9 — 21.) 
8scT.  3.  To   obedience  to   the  constituted  authorities  (xiiL 

I — 7.),  and  the  exercise  of  mutual  love.  (8 — 14.) 
8scT.  4.  How  those  who  are  strong  in  faith  should  conduct 

themselves  towards  their  weak  brethren,  (xiv.  xv.  1-— 13.) 
ART  IV.  The  Conclusion,  in  which  Saint  Paul  excuses  him- 

Hlf. 

Partly  for  his  boldness  in  thus  writing  to  the  Romans  (xr.  14— 
21.),  and  partly  for  not  having  hitherto  come  to  them  (22.^, 
but  promises  to  visit  them,  recommending  himself  to  their 
prayers  (23 — 33.) ;  and  sends  various  salutations  to  the  bre- 
thren at  Rome.  (xvi.)i 

Vlll.  In  perusinff  this  epistle  it  will  be  desirable  to  read, 
at  least,  the  first  eleven  ctiapters,  at  once,  uninterruptedly : 
M  every  sentence,  especially  in  the  argumentative  pait,  bears 
an  intimate  relation  to,  and  is  dependent  upon  the  whole  dis- 
eourset  and  cannot  be  understooa  unless  we  comprehend  the 
Mope  of  the  whole.  Further,  in  order  to  enter  fully  into  its 
spirit,  we  must  enter  into  the  spirit  of  a  Jew  in  those  times, 
and  endeavour  to  realize  in  our  own  minds  his  utter  aversion 
firom  the  Gentiles,  his  valuing  and  exalting  himself  upon  his 
relation  to  God  and  to  Abraham,  and  also  upon  his  law,  pom- 
pous worship,  circumcision,  ^.as  if  the  Jews  were  the  onlv 
people  in  the  world  who  had  anj;  right  to  the  favour  of  Goa. 
Attention  to  this  circumstance  will  show  the  beauties  of  the 
apo8tle*s  style  and  argument,  and  that  this  Epistle  is  indeed, 
•'  a  writing  which,  for  sublimitj  and  truth  of  sentiment,  for 
brevity  and  strength  of  expression,  for  regularity  in  its  struo* 
ture,  but,  above  all,  for  the  unspeakable  inwortance  of  the 
discoveries  which  it  contains,  stands  unrivalled  by  any  mere 
human  composition ;  and  as  far  exceeds  the  most  celebrated 
writings  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  the  shining  of  the 
sun  exceeds  the  twinkling  of  the  stars.'^ 
'  On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley*s  Horas  PauUnoe, 
Chap.  n. 


SECTION  IV. 

OK  THC  FIRST  XPISTLB  TO  THE  CORINTHIANS. 

I.  State  of  the  Corinthian  church, — 11.  Occasion  ofthio  Epis- 
tte.'—Ul,  Ito  ocope  and  analytio. — IV.  Date  and  genuineneos, 
—V.  Examination  of  the  queotion,  Aew  many  epistleo  Paul 
wrote  to  the  Corinthians  ? 

I.  CHRiSTXANiTlr  was  first  planted  at  Corinth'  by  Saint 
Paul  himself,  who  resided  here  a  year  and  six  months  be- 
tween the  years  51  and  53.  The  church  consisted  partly  of 
Jews  and  partly  of  Gentiles,  but  chiefly  of  the  latter ;  whence 
the  apostle  had  to  combat,  sometimes  with  Jewish  supersti- 
tion, and  sometimes  with  Heathen  licentiousness.  On  Saint 
Paid's  departure  from  Corinth,  he  was  succeeded  by  Apollos, 
**an  eloquent  man,  and  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,^  who 

5 reached  the  Gospel  with  great  success.  (Acts  xviii.  34 — S8.) 
LqnUa  and  Soeuienes  were  also  eminent  teachers  in  this 
ehnrch.  (xviii.  2.  1  Cor.  i.  1.)  But,  shortly  aAer  Saint  Paul 
quitted  this  church,  its  peace  was  disturbed  by  the  intrusion 
of  fidae  teachers,  who  made  great  pretensions  to  eloquence, 

t  Lardnef's  Works.  Ovo.  voL  vl.  pp.  3SB-^S7. :  4to.  voL  IH.  p.  S97.  tMi- 
chaelia,  vol.  iv.  pp.  89—^  ;  Rosenmliner,  Scholia,  torn.  ill.  pp.  asS-^OO. ; 
Whitby's  and  Macknight'a  Prefaces  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans ;  Bloeh, 
Chronotaxifl  Bcriptorum  Divi  Paatt,  pp.  TOi-^iB. ;  Rambach,  Introd.  In 
Spistolain  Pauli  ad  Romanoe.  pp.  1>-Ii8;  Hog's  iatrod.  to  the  New  Test 
vol.  ii.  pp.  40e--426.  Galmet,  Preface  anr  FEpitre  de  St  Pkul  aux  RobmSiis. 

•  Macknight  on  the  Epistiea,  toI.  L  p.  407. 4to.  edit. 

•  For  an  account  of  the  city  of  Ck>rtnth,  before  the  ptanciof  of  Ohrtstlan- 
Ity,  seethe  Historical  and Geographkalladsji  |&  V^hiaw  a 


wisdom,  ftBd  knowledge  of  their  Christiaa  iibertj,  and  thus 
undermined  his  iofloence,  and  the  credit  of  his  ministry. 
Hence  two  parties  were  formed ;  one  of  which  contended 
strenuously  jfor  the  observance  of  Jewish  ceremonies,  while 
the  other,  misinterpreting  the  true  nature  of  Christian  liberty, 
indulged  in  excesses  which  were  contrary  to  the  design  and 
spirit  of  the  Gospel.  One  party  boasted  that  they  were  the 
followers  of  Paul ;  and  another,  that  they  were  the  followers 
of  Apollos.  The  Gentile  converts  partook  of  things  offer^ 
to  idols,  which  the  Jewish  Christians  affirmed  to  be  unlawful. 
The  native  Corinthian  converts  had  not  so  entirely  eradicated 
that  lasciviousnees  to  which  they  had  been  addicted  in  th^ 
heathen  state,  but  that  they  sometimes  committed  the  vil^t 
crimes :  and  one  of  them  tiad  even  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
marry  his  stepmother.  Some  of  them,  also,  supporting 
themselves  by  philosophical  arguments  and  specutationB, 
denied  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  The  richer  members  of 
the  church  misconducted  themselves  at  the  oelebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper ;  while  others,  who  possessed  sniritnal  gifts, 
behaved  themselves  insolently,  on  account  of  their  acquire- 
ments. Women  also,  with  unveiled  heads,  spoke  in  their 
assemblies  for  divine  worship.  It  further  appears  tiiat  many 
of  the  Corinthian  Christians  prosecuted  their  brethren  before 
the  Heathen  tribunals,  instead  of  bringing  their  oomplaints 
before  Christian  tribunals;  and  that  violent  controversies 
were  agitated  among  them  concerning  celibacy  and  mar- 
riage. 

Although  these  evils  originated  (as  above  noticed)  chiefly 
with  the  false  teachers,  yet  they  are  in  part  at  least  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  very  corrupt  state  of  morals  at  Corinth.  It  is 
well  known  that  at  the  temple  of  Venus,  erected  in  the  cen- 
tre of  that  city,  one  thousand  prostitutes  wers  maintained  in 
honour  of  her.  Hence  it  happened  that  some,  who  professed 
themselves  Christians,  regarded  the  illicit  intercourse  of  the 
sexes  as  a  trifling  afiair :  and  as  the  eating  of  things  oflfered 
to  idols  was,  in  itself,  an  indifieient  thing,  they  fiequenUy 
went  to  the  temples  of  the  heathen  deities  to  partake  of  the 
meat  that  had  oeen  there  sacrificed,  by  whicn  means  they 
rendered  themselves  accessary  to  idola^.^ 

II.  The  Occasion  on  which  this  Eipistle  was  written, 
appears  from  its  whole  tenor  to  have  been  twofold,  vis. 

Tiret,  the  information  which  the  apostle  had  received  from 
some  members  of  the  fiunily  of  Chloe,  while  he  was  at 
Ephesus,  concerning  the  disorders  that  prevailed  in  the  church 
at  Corinth;  such  as,  1.  Schisms  emd  divisions  {I  Cor.  L  11. 
et  eeqJ) ;  S.  Many  notorious  scandalty  as  the  prevalence  of 
impurity,  incests,  covetousness,  lawsuits  of  Christians  before 
Pagan  magistrates  (v.  vi.) ;  3.  Idolatrous  communion  vnthih» 
Heathens  at  Uieir  idol-feasts  (viii.  x.) ;  4.  Want  of  decorum 
and  order  in  their  public  worship  (xi.  9 — 16.  xiv.) ;  Oross 
profanation  of  the  Lord's  Supper  (xi.  17 — 34.) ;  and,  6. 
7%e  denial  of  the  resurrection  and  eternal  life.  (xv.  12.  et  seq,) 

The  seoond  cause  of  Saint  Paul's  writing  this  E]N8tle  was 
his  receiving  a  letter  from  the  chunch  at  Corinth,  by  the  hands 
of  Stephanas,  Fortunatus,  and  Achaicus  (xvi.  17.  vii.  1.),  in 
which  the  Corinthian  Christians  reauested  his  advice  con- 
cerning some  particular  cases;  as,  1.  Conceming  marriage 
(vii.  1.  et  seq.);  9.  7%ings  saerifieed  to  idols  (viii.^;  3.  Spi* 
ritwUgifte  (xiL) ;  4.  Prophesying,  orteachinjir  and  mstmcting 
others  (xiv.) ;  and,  5.  Concerning  the  making  of  charitabte 
eoUedions  for  the  poor  biethxen  in  Judaea,  (xvi.  1.  et  seq.y 

Hence  we  learn  that  Saint  Paul  maintained  a  constant  in- 
tercourse with  the  churches  which  he  hadplanted,  and  was 
acquainted  with  all  their  circumstances.  Tney  seem  to  have 
applied  to  him  for  advice  in  those  difficult  cases,  which  their 
own  understanding  could  not  solve ;  and  he  was  ready,  on 
all  occasions,  to  correct  their  mistakes. 

III.  The  ScoPB  of  this  Epistle,  therefore,  is  conformable 
to  the  circumstances  that  caused  the  apostle  to  write  it,  and 
in  like  manner  is  twofold ;  viz.  1.  To  apply  suitable  reme- 
dies to  the  disorders  and  abuses  which  naa  crept  into  the 
church  at  Corinth ;  and,  2.  To  give  the  Corinthians  satisfac- 
tory answers  on  all  those  points  concerning  which  they  had 
requested  his  advice  and  information.^  The  Epistle  accord- 
ingly divides  itself  into  three  parts. 

Part  I.  The  Introduction  (i.  1—9.),  m  which  Paul  expressee 
his  Satis  faction  ai  all  the  Good  he  knew  of  them,  particularly 
at  their  having  received  the  (rifts  of  the  'Holy  Spirit,  for  the 
Confirmation  of  the  Gospel, 

«  The  reader  will  find  an  instructive  account  of  the  state  of  the  chonk 
at  Corinth  In  Pn)f.  atorr*s  Jtfefaa  ifietorica^  tpiatoiarum  Pumlh  ad  Cbrin. 

thiot  interpretationi  intefvienteSf  in  the  second  mlsaie  of  bis  C ** 

AsMleniiea,  pp.  9lj»-tfa. 

•  Roberu's  Clavis  Bibliorom,  p.  74a 
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Part  H.  diseuMte$  mrimu  Particulan  adapted  to  the  State  of 
the  Corinthian  Church  f  which  may  be  eommodiouafy  ar^ 
ranged  into  two  Seetiono, 
8xcT  1.  contains  a  reproof  of  the  corroptions  and  abuses 

which  disgraced  the  church,  (i.  10.  ti.  1-^20.) 
I  i.  The  apoatle  rebukes  the  sectaries  among  them,  and  defends  himself 

against  one  or  more  Corinthian  teachers,  who  liad  alienated  moM  of 

the  Corinthians  from  htm;    and  adds  many  weighty  arguments  to 

reaniie  them  m  affecUon  to  himself,  as  havinj^  first  planted  the  Gospel 

wnonsthem.  (i.  10-31.  U.— iv.) 
f  ii.  A  reproof  for  not  excomnuinicating  an  Incestuous  person,  who  had 

married  his  own  step-mother,  (v.) 
f  tii.  A  reproof  of  their  covetous  and  Utigioas  temper,  which  caused 

them  to  prosecute  their  Cbrtsliaa  brethren  before  heathen  courts  of 

judicature,  (vi.  1— 9  ) 
fir.  A  dissuasive  from  fomicstion,— a  sfa  to  Whteh  ther  had  been 

extremely  addicted  before  they  wore  converted,  and  which  some  of 

the  Corinthians  appeared  to  have  considered  an  indifferent  matter. 

The  Snormity  of  this  sin  is  very  strongly  represented,  (vi.  10—20.) 

8kct.  %  contains  an  answer  to  the  questions  which  the  Co- 
rinthian church  had  proposed  to  the  apostle,  (vii. — xv.) 

f  L  Directions  conceminsmatrimoi^y  (vii.  1— 16.X  the  celibacy  of  virgins 
CSh-38.)  and  widows  (39—40.);  in  which  Saint  Paul  takes  occasion  to 
show  that  Christianity  makes  no  iteration  in  the  civil  condltfons  of 
men,  but  leaves  them  under  the  same  obligatioos  that  they  were  before 
their  conversion.  (17—34.) 
f  11.  Coacsrnifig  the  lawfiihiess  of  eating  thmgs  saciiilced  to  idols,  show- 
ing when  they  may,  sad  when  they  may  no^  be  lawfully  eaten.  (viiL 
— xi.  1.) 
Siii.  Saint  Paul  answers  a  tMrd  qaery  concerning  the  mannsr  In  which 
women  shdold  deliver  any  thing  in  pobUe,  when  csUed  to  it  by  a  divine 
impulse.    He  particularly  censures  the  unusual  dress  of  both  sexes  in 
prophesying,  which  exposed  them  to  the  contempt  of  the  Greeks, 
among  whom  the  men  usually  went  uncovered,  while  the  women 
wars  veiled,  (xi.  2—17.) 
i  It.  a  rq;>roof  of  their  irregularities,  when  celebrating  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, with  directions  for  receiving  it  worthily,  (xl.  17—34.) 
S  V.  Instructions  concerning  the  desiring  snd  ezerciring  of  spiritoal  gifts. 

(«i.— xiv.)» 
S  vi.  The  ceruinty  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  defended  against  the 

ftlse  teacher  or  teachers,  (xv.) 
It  appears  from  the  twelfth  verse  of  this  chapter  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  from  the  dead  was  denied  by  certain  false  teachers ;  in  con- 
■eqosnce  of  wbkh  Saint  Paul  discusses  the  three  foUowins  questions : 
I.    Whether  thsre  will  be  a  resurrection  from  the  dead  T 
n.  What  will  be  the  nature  of  the  resurrection- bodies  7 
IIL  What  will  become  of  those  who  vrill  be  found  alive  at  the  day  of 
twlgmentf    ' 
I.  lie  proves  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection, 
1.  fVom  Scripture.  (1—4.) 

ft  /V«i»  e^e-witneaaet  of  ChriaPa  YeMtrrection.  (5—12.) 
3.  By  allowing  the  abmrdity  of  the  contrary  doctrine ;— Th«% 
L  If  the  dead  rise  not,  Christ  is  not  risen.  (13.) 
ii.  It  would  be  absurd  to  have  faith  in  him,  according  to  the  preaching 

o(  the  Gospel,  If  He  be  not  risen.  (14() 
Hi.  The  apostles,  who  attest  his  resurrection,  must  be  iUse  wttneases. 

(16.) 
It.  The  Ikith  of  the  Corinthians,  who  believe  it,  roust  be  vain.  0^  17) 
▼.  AU  the  believers,  who  have  died  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  have  perished, 

if  C\a\A  be  not  risen.  (18.) 
▼L  Believers  tn  Christ  are  in  a  more  miserable  state  than  any  others, 

if  there  be  no  resurrection.  (19.) 
▼H.  Those,  who  were  baptized  In  the  fsith  that  Christ  died  for  thefti, 

and  rose  sgain,  are  deceived.  (^.) 
viii.  The  apostles  and  Christiana  in  general,  who  suffer  persecution, 
on  the  ground  that,  after  they  had  suffered  awhile  here,  they  shall 
have  a  gtorious  resurrection,  are  acting  a  foottsb  and  unprofitable 
part.  (aff-36L) 
n.  He  shows  wliat  will  be  the  nature  of  the  resurrectlon-bcdies,  and  m 
what  manner  this  great  work  will  be  perlbrmed.  (35—49.) 

III.  He  shows  what  will  become  of  those  who  will  be  found  alive  at  the 
day  of  iudgmeut  (fiO— 67.)   This  Impectant  and  uiimatnig  discnssion  is  fol- 
lowed by 
The  use  which  we  should  make  of  this  doctrine.  (oS.)« 

Part  III.  eontaina  the  Conclunon,  comprising  Diredioru  reia^ 
live  to  the  ConiriiftUions  for  the  Samte  at  Jertualem,*  jmh 
mieet  that  the  Apostle  voouJa  shortly  visit  them^  and  Salutations 
io  various  Msmhers  of  the  Church  at  Corinth,  (xvi.) 
IV .  A]thoa((h  the  subacription  to  this  Epistle  purports  that 
it  was  writleii  at  Philippi,  yet,  as  this  directly  contradicts 
Saint  Paul's  own  declaration  in  xvi.  8.,  we  must  look  to  the 
Epistle  itself  for  notes  of  time,  that  may  enable  ns  to  ascer- 
tain its  date,    yfe  hare  seen^  that  Saint  Paul,  on  his  depart- 

a  On  the  sttbieet  of  the  spbitusl  gifts  discussed  in  chan.  xH  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Dr.  Bloomfield's  Recensio  Synoptics,  voL  vl.  pp.  562—670. 

•  Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  I  Cor.  xv. 

•  The  lews,  who  lived  oat  of  Palsstlne,  were  ohielly  engaged  in  trade, 
and  wero  geoenl^  fai  more  aflkient  cirenmstanees  than  those  who  resided 
in  Judasi  to  whom  they  usually  sent  an  annual  relief.  (Vitrlnga  de  dyn. 
Vet  lib.  w.  p.  I.  c.  13.)  Now,  as  the  Gentile  Christians  became  brethren 
to  the  Jews,  and  partook  of  their  spirhuat  riches,  i3aint  Paul  thought  it 
equitable  chat  the  Greek  Christians  should  contribute  to  the  sappoit  of 
their  poorer  brethren  in  Judaea.  (Rom.  xv.  26,  27.)  When  ho  was  at  Jeru- 
salem, he  hadjpromised  Peter  and  James  that  he  would  collect  alms  for 
this  purpose  (Gal.  11.  la);  and  accordingly  we  ind  (1  Cor.  xyi.  1-4.)  that 
h0  made  a  eoUection  among  the  Christians  at  0»rlntti.    Mlchaelis,  vol.  iv. 

•  8e9  p.  391.  aupra.  Michaetls  Is  of  opinion  that  the  mistake  In  the  sub* 
■cription  arose  from  roisonderstsniing  Sufx^/tm  (xvi.  6.)  to  mean  1  am  note 
Uavelling  through,  instead  of  "my  roots  Is  through  Bfa«edonia,"  which  H 
evIdeAly  msansr   VoL  iv.  p.  43. 


ure  from  Corinth,  went  into  Asia,  and  visited  Ephesus^  Je- 
rusalem, and  Antioch,  after  which,  passing  through  Galatta 
and  Phrygia,  he  returned  to  Ephesus,  wnere  he  remained 
three  years.  (Acts  xviii.  1&— 23.  xix.  1.  xx.  31.)  At  the 
close  of  his  residence  at  Ephesus,  Saint  Paul  wrote  this 
Bpistle,  as  appears  from  1  Cor.  xvi.  8.  where  he  says,/io»i7 
tarry  at  Ephesus  until  Pentecost ;  and  that  it  was  written  at 
the  preoeoing  passover,  is  further  evident  from  1  Cor.  v.  7* 
where  the  apostle  uses  this  expression,  ye  are  urdeavenedr^ 
that  is,  ye  are  now  celebrating  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread. 
Now,  as  Saint  Paul's  departure  from  Ephesus,  after  residing 
there  three  years,  took  place  about  the  ^rear  oi  Christ  &6,  it 
follows  that  the  first  Episde  to  the  Corinthians  was  written 
about  that  time.^ 

The  genuineness  of  Saint  Paul's  first  Epistle  to  the  Corin* 
thians  was  never  doubted.  It  was  cited  or  alluded  to  repeat* 
edly  by  Clement  of  Ronie,^  Ignatius^'  and  Polyearp,^  in  the 
first  century.  In  the  following  century  it  was  cited  by  Te- 
tian,9  Ireneus,>o  Atbenagoras,"  and  Clement  of  Alexandria.^ 
In  the  third  century,  this  EpisUe  was  acknowledged  to  be 
Saint  Paul's  by  Tertullian,"  Caius,»«  and  Origeu.»*  The  tes- 
timonies of  later  writers  are  too  numerous  and  explicit  to 
render  any  detail  of  them  necessary. 

V.  An  important  question  has  been  much  agitated^ 
Whether  Saint  Paul  wrote  any  other  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians besides  those  we  now  nave.  In  1  Cor.  v.  9.  the  fol- 
lowing words  occur— C^^a^^  u/m  w  tn  otytamt,  which  in  our 
version  is  rendered—/  have  written  to  you  in  an  epistle. 
From  this  text  it  has  been  inferred,  that  Saint  Paul  had 
already  written  to  the  Corinthians  an  Epistle  which  is  no 
longer  extant,  and  to  which  he  alludes ;  while  others  con-' 
tend,  that  by  <rs  mp«M,  he  means  only  the  Epistle  which  he 
is  writing.  Tlie  former  opinion  is  advocated  by' Calvin, 
Beza,  Grotius,  Cappel,  Witsius,  Le  Clerc,  Heinsius,  Mill, 
Wetstein,  Beausobie,  Bishop  Pearce,  Dr.  Doddridge,  Mr. 
Scott,  Michaelis,  Stonr»  RosenmMller,  Hug,  and  Schteusoer: 
and  the  latter  opinion,  after  Chrysostom,  Tfaeodoret,  and 
other  fathers,  is  defended  by  Fabricins,  Glas^us,  Calinet. 
Dr.  Whitby,  Stoech,  Jer.  Jones,  Drs.  Edwards,  Lardner,  and 


son,  which  is  acceded  to  by  Dr.  Clarke,  viz.  that  Saint  Paul 
refers  to  an  Epistle  which  he  had  written,  or  begun  to  write, 
but  had  not  sent ;  for,  on  receiving  further  information  from 
Stephanas,  Fortunatus,  and  Achaicus,  he  suppressed  that, 
and  wrote  this,  in  which  he  connders  the  subject  more  at 
large.  The  weight  of  evidence,  however,  is  most  decidedly 
in  favour  of  the  opinion,  that  the  apostle  wrote  only  the  tw<v 
epistles  now  extant,  which  bear  his  nBme«i6 

On  the  undesigned  eoinddenees  betw^n  this  Epistle  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apoetles,  see^  Do  Paley's  Horn  Pauliott, 
Chap,  m.»^ 


SECTION  V. 

ON  THS  SKCOND  BPISTLE  TO  THE  COBIHTBIAHS. 

I.  I^ate  and  -where  taritten, — ^IL  Occasion  of  this  Epistle.'-^ 
m.  Scopej^^lY,  Synopaia.'^y ,  Observations  on  this  Epis* 
tie, — VL  Jt  supposed  chronological  dijiculty  elucidated. 

I.  Thb  preceding  Epistle,  we  have  seen,  was  written 
from  Ephesus  about  the  year  57,  before  Saint  Paul's  de- 
parture from  that  city.  On  qmtting  Ephesus  he  went  to 
Troas,  which  place  was  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  iBgeail 

•  Michaelis,  vol.  iv.  p.  42.  Palej's  Horse  Paulinao,  p.  96.  Mill,  Whiib^i 
Michaelis,  Benson,  and  almost  all  modem  commentators  and  critics,  sgree 
in  the  above  date. 

•  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  11.  p.  36. ;  4to.  voL  i.  p^  297. 
1  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  74,  75. ;  4to.  voL  i.  pp.  3ia  319. 

■  Ibid  8vo.  vol.  n.  pp.  91.  94. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  3Sff.  329. 

«  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  140. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  »& 

t«  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  H.  p.  163. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  668. 

t»  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  135. ;  4to.  voL  i.  p.  380. 

*«  Ibid.  8vo.  vol  Ii.  p.  222. ;  4to.  vol.  1.  p.  401. 

>■  Ibid.  8vo.  VOL  11.  p.  263. ;  4to.  vol.  1.  p.  428. 

*«  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  374,  376. :  4to.  vol  1.  pp.  483;  483. 

t>  Ibid.  8va  voL  ii.  p.  471. ;  4tD.  vol.  1.  p.  535. 

!•  See  this  subject  discussed,  mpra,  vol.  I.  pp.  67,  58. 

ti  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  314,  ^15. ;  4to.  voL  IH.  p.  291. : 
Michaelis.  vol.  iv.  pp.  43--62.  08,  69. ;  Hqg's  Introdaction,  voL  11.  pp.  dOS^ 
385. ;  &osenmQller»9c)iQlia,  torn.  iv.  pp^  1—7.  Whitbjr's  and  Madtnig hl2« 
Pre&ces;  Btoch,  Chronotaxis,  Scriptotum  Paull,  pp.  160—172.  C^bnet. 
PreAtee  sar  la  premiers  Bpftre  de  0«hil  Paul  ma  CortaOiisin.  .  ^ 
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sea,  in  expectation  of  meeting  Titas,  and  receivingr  an'  ao- 
oount  of  tne  success  with  which  The  hoped)  his  former 
Epistle  had  been  attended,  and  of  the  present  state  of  the 
Corinthian  church.  (2  Cor.  ii.  13.)  But  not  meeting  him 
there  (13.),  Paul  proceeded  to  Macedonia,  where  he  obtained 
the  desired  interview,  and  received  satisfactory  information 
oonceming  the  promising  stete  of  affairs  at  Corintn.  (vii.  5, 6.) 
From  this  country,  and  probably  from  Philippi  (as  the  sub- 
scription imports),  the  apostle  wrote  the  seconcl  letter  (2  Cor. 
viii.  1 — 14.  IX.  1 — 5.) ;  which  he  sent  by  Titus  and  nis  as- 
sociates, who  were  commissioned  to  hasten  'and  finish  the 
contribution  among  the  Christians  at  Corinth,  for  the  use  of 
their  poor  brethren  in  Judaea,  (ix.  2 — i.)  From  these  histo- 
rical circumstances,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  this  Epistle 
was  written  within  a  year  after  the  former,  that  is,  early  in 
▲.  D.  58.,  and  according  to  Dr.  Bloch,  at  Beroea.  The  ge- 
nuineness of  this  Epistle  was  never  doubted ;  and  as  it  is 
cited  or  referred  to  by  nearly  the  same  ancient  writers,  whose 
testimonies  to  the  first  Epistle  we  have  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding section,  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  them  in  this 
place. 

II.  The  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  produced  very  dif- 
ferent effects  among  them.  Many  amended  their  conduct, 
most  of  them  showed  strong  marks  of  repentance,  and 
evinced  such  respect  for  the  apostle,  that  they  excommuni- 
cated the  incestuous  person  (2  Cor.  ii.  5—11.  vii.  11.);  re- 
quested the  apostle's  remm  with  tears  (vii.  7.^ ;  and  became 
zealous  for  him, — ^that  is,  they  vindicated  tne  apoetle  and 
his  office  against  the  false  teacher  and  his  adherents,  f  vii. 
7-—11.)  Others,  however,  of  the  Corinthians,  adherea  to 
the  false  teacher,  expressly  denied  his  apostolical  ministry, 
and  even  fumisheid  themselves  with  arguments  which  they 
pretended  to  draw  from  his  first  Epistle.  He  had  formerly 
utimated  his  intention  of  taking  a  journey  from  Ephesus  to 
Corinth,  thence  to  visit  the  Ma^onian  churches,  and  from 
them  to  return  to  Corinth  (2  Cor.  i.  15, 16.) ;  but  the  unhappy 
state  of  the  Corinthian  church  led  him  to  alter  his  intention, 
since  he  found  he  must  have  treated  them  with  severity,  had 
be  visited  them.  (23.)  Hence  his  adversaries  charged  him, 
1.  With  lenity  and  irresolution  of  conduct  f2Cor.  i.  id.),  and, 
therefore,  he  could  not  be  a  prophet ;  2.  With  pride  and  ty- 
ranmeal  severity  on  account  of  his  treatment  of  the  incestuous 
person ;  3.  With  arrogance  and  vain^glory  in  his  ministry, 
therein  lessening  the  authority  of  the  law ;  and,  4.  With 
being  pertonaUy  eonUmptible,  intimating,  that  however 
weighty  he  might  be  in  his  letters,  yet  in  person  he  was 
base  and  despicable.  (2  Cor.  x.  10.)  Such  were  the  prin- 
cipal circumstances  that  gave  occasion  to  this  second  Epis- 
tle to  the  Corinthians,  to  which  we  majr  add  their  forward- 
ness in  the  contribution  for  the  poor  saints  in  Judaea,  and 
their  kind  and  benevolent  reception  of  Titus. 
.  in.  Agreeably  to  these  circumstances  the  Scope  of  this 
Epistle  is  chiefiy,  1.  7b  aceourd  for  his  not  having  come  to 
them  so  soon  as  he  had  promised^  viz.  not  out  of  levity,  but 
partly  in  consequence  of  his  sufferings  in  Asia,  whicn  pre- 
vented him  (2  Cor.  i.  8. 11.),  and  partly  that  he  might  give 
them  more  time  to  set  their  church  in  better  order,  so  that 
he  might  come  to  them  with  greater  comfort  (ii.  3,  4.)  2. 
To  declare  that  his  sentence  aoainst  the  incestuous  person 
was  neither  rigid  nor  tyrannies  (ii.  5^11.),  but  necessary 
and  pious ;  and  now,  as  excommunication  had  produced  so 
good  an  effect  upon  that  offender,  the  apostle,  commending 
me  obedience  of  the  Corinthians,  exhorts  them  to  absolve 
him  from  that  sentence  and  to  restore  him  to  communion 
with  the  church.  3.  7b  intinmte  his  great  success  in  preach- 
ing the  Gospel^  which  he  does,  not  for  nis  own  glory,  but  for 
the  fflory  of  the  Gospel,  which  had  peculiar  efficacy  upon 
the  Corinthians  above  others  (2  Cor.  iii.),  and  far  surpassed 
the  ministry  of  Moses  (iv.),  and  was  under  a  veil  only  to 
those  who  were  perishing.  In  preaching^  which  Gospel  he 
used  all  diligence  and  faithfulness,  notwithstanding  all  his 
afflictions  for  the  Gospel;  which  afflictions,  far  from  re- 
flecting disgrace  upon  the  Gospel,  or  its  ministers,  prepared 
for  him  a  far  greater  glory  in  heaven  (v.),  to  which  he 
aspired,  inviiinff  others  to  do  the  same,  by  accepting  the 
grace  of  reconcniation  tendered  in  the  Gospel.  4.  To  stir 
Mem  up  to  lead  a  holy  life^  and  particularly  to  avoid  com- 
munion with  idolaters.  5.  7b  excite  them  to  finish  their  eon- 
tributions  for  their  poor  brethren  in  Judaea,  (viii.  ix.)  6. 
Lastly,  to  apologize  fur  himself  against  the  personal  con- 
temptibleness  imputed  to  him  By  ue  false  teacher  and  his 
adherents,  (x.— xiiL)  In  the  course  of  this  apology,  he 
reproves  theu  vain-glory,  and  enters  upon  a  high  oommenda* 


tion  of  his  apostolic  office  and  power,  and  his  extraoidinaiy 
revelations,  which  far  outshone  the  counterfeit  elory  of  the 
false  teacher ;  but  at  the  same  time  declares  that  he  had  rathei 
use  meekness  than  exert  his  power,  unless  he  should  be 
forced  to  do  it  bj  their  contumacy  and  impenitenoe.i 
lY.  This  Epistle  consists  of  three  parts;  viz. 

Part  I.   TJte  Introduction,  (i.  1, 2.) 
Past  11.  7%«  Jpologetie  Discourse  of  St,  Paul,  in  which. 
Sect.  1.  He  justifies  himself  firom  the  imputations  of  the  false 
teacher  and  his  adherents,  by  showing  his  rincerity  and  in- 
tegrity in  the  discbarge  of  his  ministry  ;  and  that  he  acted 
not  from  worldly  interest,  but  from  true  love  for  them,  and 
a  tender   oonoern   for  their   apiritual  welfare.    (L  3 — 24. 
ii. — vii.) 
SscT.  2.  He  exhorts  them  to  a  liberal  contribution  for  their 

poor  brethren  in  Judsa.  (viiL  ix.^ 
Sect.  8.  He  resumes  his  apologv  ;  justifying  himself  from  the 
charges  and  insinuations  of  the  false  teacher  and  his  fol- 
lowers ;  in  order  to  detach  the  Corinthians  from  them,  and 
to  re-establish  himself  and  his  authority,  (x. — ^xiii  10.) 
Part  111.  The  Contusion,  (xiii.  11—14.) 

y.  *'The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  this  Epistle 
is,  the  confidence  of  the  apostle  in  the  goodness  of  his  cause, 
and  in  the  power  of  God  to  bear  him  out  in  iL  Opposed  as 
he  then  wa»  by^  a  powerful  and  sagacious  party,  whose  au- 
Uiority,  reputation,  and  interest  were  deeply  concerned,  and 
who  were  ready  to  seize  on  every  thing  tnat  could  discredit 
him,  it  is  wonderful  to  hear  him  so  fimly  insist  upon  his 
apostolical  authority,  and  so  unreservedly  appeal  to  the 
miraculous  powers  which  he  had  exercised  ana  conferred  at 
Corinth.  So  far  from  shrinking  from  the  contest,  as  afraid 
of  some  discovery  being  made,  Unfavourable  to  himself  or  to 
the  common  cause,  he,  with  great  modesty  and  meekness 
indeed,  but  with  equal  boldness  and  decision,  expressly 
declares  that  his  opposers  and  despisers  were  the  ministers 
of  Satan,  and  menaces  them  witn  miraculous  judgments, 
when  as  many  of  their  deluded  hearers  had  been  brought  to 
repentance,  and  re-established  in  the  faith,  as  proper  means 
could  in  a  reasonable  time  effect  It  is  inconoeivame  that  a 
stronger  internal  testimony,  not  only  of  integrity,  but  of 
divine  inspiration,  can  exist.  Had  there  been  any  thing  of 
imposture  among  the  Christians,  it  was  next  to  impossible, 
but  such  a  conduct  must  have  occasioned  a  disclosure  of  it*** 
Of  the  effects  produced  by  this  second  Epistle,  we  have 
no  circumstantial  account ;  (ox  Saint  Luke  has  only  briefly 
noticed  (in  Acts  xx.  d,  3.)  Saint  PauPs  second  journey  to 
Corinth,  after  he  had  written  this  Epistle.  We  know,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  there,  and  that  the  contributions  were 
brought  to  him  in  that  city  for  the  poor  brethren  at  Jeru- 
salem (Rom.  XV.  26.) ;  and  that,  staying  there  several  months, 
he  sent  salutations  from  some  of  the  principal  members  of 
that  church  to  the  Romans,  (xvi.  22, 23.)  '<  From  this  time 
we  hear  no  more  of  the  false  teacher  and  hie  party  ;^  and 
when  Clement  of  Rome  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Cforinihians, 
Saint  Paul  was  considered  by  them  as  a  divine  apostle,  to 
whose  authority  he  might  appeal  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion. The  false  teacher,  therefore,  naust  either  have  been 
silenced  by  Saint  Paul,  in  virtue  of  his  apostolical  powers, 
and  by  an  act  of  severity  whieh  he  had  threatened  (2  Cor. 
xiii.  2,  3.) ;  or  this  adversary  of  the  apoetle  must  have 

Juitted  the  place.    Whichever  was  the  cause,  the  effect  pro- 
uced  must  operate  as  a  confirmation  of  our  faith,  and  as  a 
proof  of  Saint  PauPs  divine  mission."* 

Vl.  A  considerable  chronological  difficulty  ooeurs  in  2  Cor 
xii.  14.  and  xiii.  1, 2.,  in  which  pas8aj|re8  the  apostle  mentions 
his  design  of  visiting  Corinth  a  iA»/otame;  wnereaa  only  ffi« 
vbit  before  the  date  of  this  Epistle  is  noticed  in  the  Acts 
fxviii.  1.),  about  a.  d.  51,  and  tne  next  time  that  he  visited 
Greece  (xx.  2.V  about  a.  d.  57,  no  mention  is  made  of  his 
going  to  Corinth.  And,  indeed,  for  the  reasons  already 
stat^,  he  purposely  avoided  that  city.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured by  Ghitius,  and  Drs.  Hammond  and  Paley,  that  hu 
first  Epistle  virtually  supplied  the  place  of  his  presence,  and 
that  it  IS  so  represented  by  the  apostle  in  a  corresponding 
passage.  (1  Cor.  v.  3.)  Admitting  this  solution  to  be  proba- 
ble, it  is,  nowever,  far-fetched,  and  is  not  satisfactory  as  » 

1  Roberts's  ClaviB  BibUorum,  p.  764.  The  varioiM  emoUon*,  wliich  eji- 
deaay  agitated  (he  mtad  of  St.  Paul  when  wriliM  this  epieUe.  end  also  tiw 
elegance  of  dietion,  powers  of  persuasioD,  and  force  of  arKom<>Di,  are  al) 
•dmirably  discussed  and  iUustrttted  by  M.  Royaanls.  In  hia  Dfcipniati«>  invi 
f  unlis  de  alterik  Pauli  sd  Corintbios  ^sioll,  et  obMrvaoda  In  lib*  8pe» 
toU  indole  el  oratione.  8vo.   TnjistA  ad  Rbeiiuvk  18ia  _ 

•  Scott't  PreC  to  1  Cor.  >  WcbaeliSb  vol  iv.  p.  n* 
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matter  of  facL  Michaelis  has  produced  another,  more  sim- 
ple and  natural,  viz.  that  Paul,  on  his  return  from  Crete, 
visited  Corinth  a  second  time  before  he  went  to  winter  at 
Nicopolis.  This  second  visit  is  unnoticed  in  the  Acts, 
because  the  voyage  itself  is  unnoticed.'  The  third  visit 
promised  in  S  Cor.  xii.  14.  ftnd  liii.  1,  3.  was  actually  paid 
on  the  apostle's  second  return  to  Rome,  when  he  took 
Corinth  in  his  way.  f  3  Tim.  iv.  30*)  "  Thus  critically  does 
the  book  of  the  Acts  narmonize,  even  in  its  omissions,  with 
the  Epistles :  and  these  with  each  other,  in  the  minute  in- 
■:idenial  circumstance  of  the  third  visit.'^^ 

On  the  undesigned  coincidmcea  between  this  Epistle  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Horse  Paulinae, 
Chap.  IV.» 


SECTION  VI. 

OM  THX  EPISTLE  TO  THE  OilLATlANS. 

I.  JVoticff  of  the  Christian  church  in  Galatia. — II.  Date, — III. 
GemUneneat  and  authenticity  of  this  Epistle. — IV.  //*  occa- 
sion  and  scope, — V.  Synopsis  of  its  contents, — VI.  Obser- 
vcUione  on  thie  Epistle, 

I.  Christianity  was  very  early  planted  in  Galatia  by 
Paul  himself,^  and  it  appears  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
that  he  visited  the  churches  in  this  country  more  than  once. 
Two  distinct  visits  are  clearly  marked,  viz.  the  first  about  the 
year  60  (Acts  xvi.  6.),  and  the  second  about  Uie  year  54  or 
65.  (xviii.33.) 

II.  There  is  ffreat  diversity  of  opinion  amonpr  learned  men 
concerning  the  date  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  Wein- 
gart  snoposes  it  to  have  been  written  so  early  as  the  year  48  ; 
Michaelis,  in  49;  Cappel,  in  51;  Bishop  Pearson,  in  57; 
Mill,  Fabricius,  Moldenhawer,  and  others,  in  58  ;  Van  Til 
and  Dr.  Doddridge,  in  53  ;  Ilottinger,  in  54  ;  Lord  Barriiigton, 
Drs.  Benson  and  Lardner,  in  53  ;  Beausobre,  Rosenm.  Her, 
and  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  in  52  or  53 ;  Bishop  Tomline,  in  52. 
Theodoret,  who  is  followed  by  Dr.  Lip[htfoot  and  some 
others,  imagine  that  it  was  one  of  those  Epistles  which  Saint 
Paul  wrote  from  Rome  during  his  first  confinement ;  but  this 
opinion  is  contradicted  by  the  apostle-s  silence  concerning  his 
bonds,  which  he  has  often  mentioned  in  the  letters  that  are 
known  to  have  been  written  at  that  time. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  written 
early^  because  he  complains  in  it  of  ^eir  speedy  apostasy 
from  his  doctrine,  f  Gal.  i.  C),  and  warns  them  in  the  strong- 
est and  most  forcible  terms  against  the  judaizing  teachers, 
who  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  churches  in  Syria  and  Asia 
Minor,  (i.  7 — 9.  iii.  I.)  The  warmth  of  the  apostle's  ex- 
pressions jed  TertulUan  to  conclude  that  Saint  Paul  was  him- 
self a  neophyte  or  novice  in  the  Christian  faith  at  the  time  of 
writing  this  Epistle.^  And  as  no  intimation  is  given  through 
the  whole  of  it  that  he  had  been  with  them  more  than  once, 
we  are  authorized  to  conclude,  that  he  wrote  this  letter  from 
Corinth  about  the  end  of  53,  or  early  in  the  year  53.  The 
subscription,  indeed,  states  it  to  have  been  written  from 
Rome  :  but  this  is  evidently  spurious,  for  Saint  Paul's  first 
journey  to  Rome  did  not  take  place  until  at  least  ten  years 
after  the  conversion  of  the  Galatians. 

in.  The  genuineness  of  this  Epistle  was  never  doubted. 
it  is  cited  b^  the  apostolic  fathers,  Clement  of  Rome,^  Her- 
mas,^  Ignatius,^  and  Polycaip  ;>  and  is  declared  to  be  authen- 
tic by  IrenaBus,»o  Clement  of  Alexandria,"  TertulUan,'*  Caius,'* 
Origen,!^  and  by  all  subsequent  writers.    It  is  worthy  of 

«  Michaelw,  ynh  H^  p.  37. 

•  Br.  Hales'B  i;iir»noliio.  ^ '  I  ii.  book  ii.  p.  1123. 

•  Calmet,  PrefcLce  pcir  U  Hr .  oode  Epitre  auz  Corinthiens.  Lardner's 
Works,  8vo.  tol.  ri.  pp  S24,  I^TiV  ;  4lo.  vol.  iii.  p.  296.  RoscrnnttDer,  Scho- 
lia in  N.  T.  torn,  rv  pp  j^^\,  ^^n  ;  Bloch,  Chronotaxis  Scriptorum  Pauli,  pp. 
193—203. ;  HuK's'  Ifiirt«iiititiin,  vol  ii.  pp.  386—392.  Michaelis,  voL  Iv.  pp. 
T3— 75.    WhitDv " s  and  Miie kii \^,  lu's  Prefaces  to  2  Corinthians. 

«  Compare  Gal.  I.  R  LL.  lit.  V tt  seq. 

•  ConL  Maici>»u,  lib.  t  r.  20. 

•  Lardner's  V^Vifka,  Pro,  ml  \\.  p.  37. ;  4to.  vol.  L  p.  298. 
-*  Ibid.  8to.  yo[  n,  t     :  vol.  i.  p.  309. 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  vcl   II   L  vol.  i.  p.  319. 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol  ]i   I-  »oL  I.  p.  330. 

»•  Ibid.  8vo.  voi  i).  [>ii   v^^,  i'.:  ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  368. 
»»  Ibid.  8vo.  vol  l+„  p.  333. ;  H--  vol.  i.  p.  401. 
»•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol  It,  fi,  afij. ;  \iu  vol.  I.  p.  423. 
»>  Ibid.  8vo.  vol  II,  p,  m\  \  ^l'^.  vol.  i.  p.  482. 
»•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  H.  p.  47L;  liu  vol.  i.  p.  535w 
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remark,  that  this  Epistle  was  acknowled fired  to  be  genuine  by 
the  heretic  Marcion,  who  reckoned  it  the  earliest  written  of 
all  Saint  Paul's  Letters,  and  accordingly  placed  it  first  in  his 
Apostolicon,  or  Collection  of  Apostolical  Writings^* 

IV.  The  Churches  in  Galatia,  as  in  most  other  countries^ 
were  composed  partly  of  converted  Jews  and  partly  of  Gen- 
tile conyerts,  but  the  latter  seem  to  have  been  most  nume- 
rous. It  appears  from  the  contents  of  this  Epistle,  that,  not 
lonff  after  the  Galatians  had  embraced  Christianity,  a  certaia 
judaizing  teacher  or  false  apostle  had  either  crept  in  or  risen 
up  among  them,  who,  to  advance  his  own  doctrine,  qu^ 
tioned  Saint  Paul's  apostolical  authority,  insinuating  that 
Peter  and  the  apostles  of  the  circumcision  were  superior  to 
him,  and  consequently  much  more  to  be  regarded.  It  was 
further  insinuated  that  they  never  preached  against  the  cir- 
cumcision of  Gentile  converts :  but  that  it  was  a  doctrine  pecu- 
liar to  Paul,  who  was  only  an  apostle  of  men,  and  had  not 
such  extraordinary  powers  and  illumination  as  had  been  con- 
ferred on  the  other  apostles.  The  false  teacher  seems  even 
to  have  intimated,  that  Saint  Paul  did  himself  secretly,  and 
at  some  times,  preach  the  necessity  of  circumcision  to  the 
Gentile  converts ;  though  ffenerally,  and  at  other  times,  he 
insisted  on  the  contniry.  In  short,  the  false  apostle  was  de- 
sirous that  all  Gentile  Christians  should  submit  themselves 
to  circumcision,  and  consequently  oblijge  themselves  to  ob- 
serve the  whole  law  of  Moses,  as  if^the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  alone  were  insufficient  to  justify  and  save  them.  And 
so  successful  was  this  teacher  in  propagating  this  error,  that 
some  of  the  Galatians  actually  suomitted  to  be  circumcised. 
(Gal.  V.  2 — 12.)  From  the  expression  of  Saint  Paul  in  Gal. 
v.  9 — 10.,  it  is  probable  that  this  disturbance  in  the  Galatian 
churches  was  made  by  one  judaizing  teacher  only,  and  not 
by  several  zealots,  as  some  commentators  have  supposed ; 
and,  from  what  is  said  in  vi.  12,  13.,  it  appears  that  he  was 
a  man  of  immoral  character,  who  acted  not  from  any  reli- 
gious views  or  motives,  but  from  vain-glory  and  fear ;  that 
he  might  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  Jews  by  increasing  the 
number  of  proselytes,  and  so  escape  the  persecutions  raised 
by  the  unbelieving  Jews  against  Saint  Paul,  and  those  who 
adhered  to  his  doctrines. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  that  occasioned  Saint  Paul 
to  write  this  Epistle  with  his  own  hand  (Gal.  vi.  11.),  con- 
trary to  his  usual  practice  of  dictating  his  letters.  Accord- 
>"&»y»  i^  Scope  is,  to  assert  his  apostolical  character  and 
authority,  and  the  doctrine  which  he  taught,  and  to  confirm 
the  Galatian  churches  in  the  faith  of  Chnst,  especially  with 
respect  to  the  important  point  of  justification  bj  faith  alone ; 
to  expose  the  errors  which  had  been  disseminated  among 
them,  by  demonstrating  to  them  the  true  nature  and  use  of 
the  moral  and  ceremonial  law ;  and  to  revive  those  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity  which  he  had  taught  when  he  first 
preached  the  Gospel  to  them. 

V.  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  therefore,  consists  of 
three  parts,  viz. 

Part  I.  The  Jnirodudian.  (i.  1—6.) 

Part  II.  The  Disausion  of  the  SubjeeU  which  had  occasioned 
thie  Epistle :  in  which 

SxcT.  1.  is  a  vindication  of  8aint  Paul's  apostolical  doctrine 
and  authority,  and  shows  that  he  was  neither  a  jnissionaiy 
from  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  nor  a  disciple  of  the  apostles, 
but  an  immediate  apostle  of  Christ  himself  by  divine  reve- 
lation ;  consequently  that  he  was  in  no  respect  inferior  to 
Saint  Peter  himself:  (L6— 24.ii.) 

8scT.  2.  The  apostle  disputes  against  the  advocates  for  cir- 
cumcision and  the  observance  of  the  law  of  Moees,  and 
■hows, 

{  i.  That  justification  Is  by  faith  in  Christ,  and  not  by  the  works  of  the 
Mosaic  law.  (iii.  1—18.)  .      ,^   . 

f  ii.  That  the  design  of  God  in  giving  the  law  was,  not  to  justify  but  to 
convince  of  sin,  as  well  aato  restrain  from  the  commission  of  it;  and 
that  being  intended  only  for  a  tetuporary  institution,  instead  of  vacat- 
ing the  promise,  it  was  designed  to  be  subservient  lo  it,  by  showing 
the  necessity  of  a  better  righieousness  than  that  of  the  law,  and  so  to 
lead  convinced  souls  to  CTnrist ;  that,  being  justified  by  faith  in  him, 
they  might  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  promise,  (iii.  19—24.)  Such  being 
the  end  and  design  of  the  law,  the  apostle  infers  from  it.  that  now, 
under  the  Gospel,  we  are  freed  from  the  law  (25—29.) ;  and  illustraf  es 
his  inference  by  God's  treatment  of  the  Jewish  church,  which  ha 

fut  under  the  faw,  as  a  father  puts  a  minor  under  a  guardian,  (iv. 
-7.) 

Sbct.  8.  shows  the  great  weakness  and  folly  of  the  Galatians 
in  going  about  to  subject  themselves  to  Uie  law,  and  that 


i»  Epiphanlus,  Heres.  42. 
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by  submittiiig  to  cireumcinon  ihey  became  subject  to  the 
whole  law,  and  would  forfeit  the  benefits  of  the  covenant  of 
grace,  (iv.  8—21.  v.  1—9.) 
SxcT.  4.  contains  various  instructions  and  exhortations  for 
Christian  behaviour,  and  particularly  concerning  a  right 
use  uf  their  Christain  freedom,  (v.  10 — 16.  vi.  1 — 10.) 

Part  111.  The  Omelttsion^  which  m  a  Summary  of  the  Thpica 
d'sctifised  in  this  Epistle^  termirutles  with  an  Apostolical  Bene' 
diction,     (vi.  11—18.) 

VL  Althoujjrh  the  subject  discussed  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  is  the  same  that  is  treated  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, viz.  the  doctrine  of  iwtiijication  by  faith  alone,  yet  the 
two  E pistles  differ  materially  in  this  respect.  The  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians  (which  was  first  written)  was  designed  to  prove 
against  the  Jews,  that  men  are  justified  by  faith  without  the 
works  of  i/ie  law  of  Mases,^  which  rec^uirea  perfect  obedience 
to  all  its  precepts,  moral  and  ceremonial,  under  the  penalty  of 
the  curse,  from  which  the  atonements  and  purifications  pre- 
scribed by  Moses  had  no  power  to  deliver  the  sinner.  On  the 
contrary,  in  his  F^pistle  to  the  Romans,  Saint  Paul  treats  of 
justification  on  a  more  enlarged  plan ;  his  design  being  to 
prove  against  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  that  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  can  be  justified  meritoriously  by  performing  works 
of  law^ — that  is,  the  works  enjoined  by  the  law  of  God, 
which  is  written  on  men's  hearts ;  but  that  all  must  be  justi- 
fied gratuitously  by  faith  through  the  obedience  of  Christ. 
The  two  Epistles,  therefore,  taken  together,  form  a  complete 
proof,  that  justification  is  not  to  be  obtained  meritoriously, 
either  by  works  of  morality,  or  by  rites  and  ceremonies,  though 
of  divine  appointment;  but  that  it  is  a  free  gift,  proceeding 
entirely  Trom  the  mercy  of  God,  to  those  who  are  qualified  by 
faith  to  receive  it.* 

This  Epistle  is  written  with  great  energy  and  force  of  lan- 

fuaofe,  and  at  the  same  time  affords  a  fine  instance  of  Saint 
'aul's  skill  in  managing  an  argument.  The  chief  objection, 
which  the  advocate  or  advocates  for  the  Mosaic  law  had 
urged  against  him,  was,  that  he  preached  circumcision.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  Epistle  he  overturns  this  slandur  by  a 
statement  of  facts,  without  taking  any  express  notice  of  it ; 
but  at  the  end  he  fully  refutes-  it,  that  ne  might  leave  a  strong 
and  lasting  impression  upon  their  minds. 

Though  the  erroneous  doctrines  of  the  judaizing  teacher 
and  his  followers,  as  well  as  the  calumnies  which  they  spread 
for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  him  as  an  apostle,  doubtless 
occasioned  great  uneasiness  of  mind  to  him  and  to  the  faith- 
ful in  that  ago,  and  did  considerable  injury  among  the  Gala- 
tians, at  least  for  some  time:  yet,  ultimately,  these  evils 
have  proved  of  no  small  service  to  the  church  in  general. 
For,  by  obliging  the  apostle  to  produce  the  evidences  of  his 
apostleship,  and  to  relate  the  history  of  his  life,  especially 
after  his  conversion,  we  have  obtained  the  fullest  assurance 
that  he  really  was  an  apostle,  called  to  be  an  apostle  by  Jesus 
Christ  himself,  and  acknowledged  to  be  such  by  those  who 
were  apostles  before  him ;  consequently,  we  are  assured  that 
our  faith  In  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  as  taught  by  him 
(and  it  is  he  who  has  taught  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  most  fully)  is  not  built  on  tne  credit  of  men,  but  on 
the  authority  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  by  whom  Saint  Paul  was 
inspired  in  the  whole  of  the  doctrine  which  he  has  delivered 
to  the  world. 

As  this  letter  was  directed  to  the  churches  of  Galatia,  Dr. 
Macknight  is  of  opinion,  that  it  was  to  be  read  publicly  in 
them  all.  He  thinks,  that  it  was  in  the  first  instance  sent 
by  Titus  to  the  brethren  in  Ancyra,  the  chief  city  of  Galatia, 
with  an  order  to  them  to  communicate  it  to  the  other  churches, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians 
was  appointed  to  be  read  to  all  the  brethren  in  that  city,  and 
in  the  province  of  Macedonia.* 

On  tne  undesigned  coineidencat  between  this  Epistle  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley*s  Horse  Paulinoe, 
Chap,  v.*  In  critically  studying  this  Epistle,  much  assist- 
ance will  be  obtained  from  Dr.  Bioonlfiela's  Recensio  Synop- 
tica,  vol.  vii.  pp.  311 — 509. 


>  ComjmTK,  among  other  passages,  GaI.  iii.  2,  3.  6.  iv.  21.  t.  1—4. 

•  Dr.  Macknight's  Preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  sect  3. 
a  Ibid. 

•  Calinet,  Prefare  sur  I'Cpitre  auz  Galates.  Rosenm&Iler,  Scholia  in  N. 
T.  torn.  iv.  pp.  3M — 396. ;  Bloch,  Chronolaxis  Scriptorum  Pauli,  pp.  131~ 
159.;  I^rdner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vl.  pp.  305—314. ;  4to.  vol.  ill.  pp.  287— 
291. ;  Whitby's  Preface;  Hug's  Introduction,  vol.  il.  pp.  361—367. ;  Michae. 
Us,  voL  iv  pp  9—22 


SECTION  VII. 

ON  THE   EPISTLK   TO  THE   BPHESIAN8. 

I.  Account  of  the  church  at  Ephesut, — ^11.  Genmneness  and 
authenticity  of  this  Epistle^  which  vas  addressed  to  the 
Ephesians,  and  not  to  the  church  at  Laodicea. — IIL  Datc,"-^ 
IV.  Occasion  and  scope, — V.  Synopsis  of  its  contents.^ 
VI.  Observations  on  its  style. 

I.  Christianity  was  first  planted  in  this  city  by  Saint  Paul, 
about  A.  D.  54,  when  he  reasoned  with  the  Jews  in  their  sy- 
nagogues for  the  space  of  three  months ;  he  did  not,  however, 
continue  long  tliere  at  that  time,  but  hastened  to  keep  the  feast 
at  Jerusalem,  promising  to  return  again  to  his  hearers.  (Acts 
xviii,  19 — 21,;  Accordingly,  he  came  to  Ephesus  early  the 
following  year  (Acts  xix.  1.  ei  ^ey.),  and  preached  the  word 
with  such  success,  and  performed  such  extraordinary  miracles 
among  them,  that  a  numerous  church  was  formed  there,  chiefly 
composed  of  Gentile  converts ;  whose  piety  and  zeal  were 
so  remarkable,  that  many  of  them,  in  abhorrence  of  the  curious 
arts  which  they  had  used,  burnt  their  magical  books,  to  a  great 
valuo.  (xix.  19.)  And  such  was  the  apostle^s  concern  for  their 
spiritual  welfare,  that  he  did  not  leave  them  until  a.  d.  56, 
when  he  had  been  about  three  years  among  them,  (xx,  31.) 
After  this  he  spent  some  time  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia; 
and  on  his  return  to  Jerusalem  (a.  d.  57)  he  sent  for  Ae  elders 
of  the  Ephesian  church  to  meet  him  at  Miletus.  There  he 
took  an  affectionate  leave  of  them,  as  one  that  shonld  Ht 
them  no  more ;  appealing  to  them  with  what  fidelity  he  had 
discharged  his  ministry  among  them,  and  exhorting  them  to 
"  take  heed  unto  themselves,  and  unto  the  flock"  committed 
to  their  care,  lest  they  should  be  corrupted  by  seducing 
teachnrs  who  would  rise  among  them,  and  artfully  endeavour 
to  pervert  them.  (xx.  17 — 38.) 

II.  The  apostle  Paul  is  universally  admitted  to  be  the  author 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  It  is  expressly  cited  as  his 
production  by  Ignatius,^  who  has  not  fewer  than  seven  dis- 
tinct allusions  to  it;^  and  as  he  was  contemporary  with  Saint 
Paul,  his  testimony  alone  is  sufficient  to  determine  its  genn- 
ineness.  This  Epistle  is  likewise  alluded  to  by  Polycarp,^ 
and  is  cited  by  name  by  Irenaeus,^  Clement  of  Alexandria,' 
Tertullian,'o  Origen,"  and  by  all  subsequent  writers  without 
exception.  Most  of  the  ancient  manuscripts,  and  all  the  an- 
cient versions,  have  the  words  ir  £<fi7w,  **  at  Ephesus,"  in  the 
■first  verse  of  this  Epistle,  which  is  an  evident  proof  that  the 

Epistle  was  written  to  the  Ephesians.  But  Grotius,  Mill, 
Wetstein,  Vitringa,  Venema,  Benson,  Paley,  and  other  learn- 
ed men,  have  doubted  or  denied  that  this  Epistle  was  written 
to  the  Ephesians,  and  have  argued  that  it  must  have  been 
written  to  the  Laodiceans.  They  rest  this  opinion,  first,  on 
the  assertion  of  INIarcion,  a  heretic  of  the  second  century, 
who  affirmed  the  same  thing,  but  his  testimony  is  of  no 
weight;  for  Marcion  altered  and  interpolated  the  writings  of 
the  New  Testament,  to  make  them  favourable  to  At*  senti- 
ments, and  upon  this  very  account  he  is  censured  by  Tertul- 
Han  (a.  d.  200),  as  setting  up  an  interpolation  of  his  own 
with  regard  to  the  Epistle  in  question,  in  opposition  to  the 
true  testimony  of  the  church. '^     They  ftirtner  ap])eal  to  a 

Eassage  in  Basils  second  book  against  Eunomius,  in  which 
e  thus  cites  Eph.  i.  1.  **  And  writinor  to  the  Ephesians,  as 
truly  united  to  him  *  who  is'  through  knowledgrp,  he  called 
them  in  a  peculiar  sense  *such  who  are,'  saying;  *to  the 
saints  who  are'  (or  even)  *  to  the  faithful  in  Chtist  Jesus.' 
For  so  those  before  us  have  transmitted  it,  and  we  have 
found  it  in  ancient  copies.""  From  the  concluding  sentence 
of  this  quotation  it  is  inferred  that  certain  manuscripts,  which 
Basil  had  seen,  omitted  the  words  »  Ep«r»,  "at  Ephesus." 
Michaelis,  however,  has  shown  at  considerable  length,  that 
the  omission  of  the  word  cuo-tt  "  who  are,"  was  the  subject 
of  Basil's  implied  censure,  as  being  hostile  to  the  inference 
he  wished  to  deduce,  and  not  the  omisbion  of  the  words  w 
E^KTM.  And,  as  this  father,  in  another  passage  of  his  writings, 

•  Laninor,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  70. ;  4to.  vol.  I.  p.  31G. 

•  Ihitl.  Svo,  vol.  ii.  p.  78. ;  4to.  vol.  I.  p.  320. 
'  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  9.-.. ;  4to.  vol.  I.  p.  aiO. 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  V<i. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  368. 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  2Si. ;  4io.  vol.  i.  p.  401. 

•»  Ibiii.  Hvo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  *J63,  »>4. ;  4to.  vol,  I.  p,  423. 
»«  I  bid.  Kvo.  vol.  Ii.  p.  47-2. ;  4  to.  vol.  i.  p.  535. 
»«  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  Ii.  pp.  263,  364. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  423. 
*s  See  the  oriKinal  passiige  in  I^rdner,  8vo.  voL  iv.  p.  401. ;  4ta  toL  ii>  P 
466. ;  01  in  MichaeUa,  vol.  iv.  pp.  142-146. 
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eaeprnsly  cites  the  Epistle  to  the  I'Jphesians'  without  any 
hesitation,  it  is  evident  that  in  his  time  (the  latter  part  of 
the  fourth  century)  this  Epistle  was  not  considered  as  being 
addressed  to  the  Ijaodiceans. 

Thirdly,  it  is  contended  that  there  are  no  allusions  in  this 
JBpistle  to  St.  Paul's  having  resided  among  the  persons  to 
whom  it  is  addressed ;  and  Uiat  the  expressions  in  Eph.  i.  15. 
iii.  2.  and  iv.  21.  appear  to  be  more  suitable  to  persons  whom 
he  had  never  seen  (which  was  the  case  of  the  Christians  at 
Laodicea),  than  to  the  Ephesians,  among  whom  he  had  re- 
sided about  three  years.  (Acts  xx.  31.)  13ut  these  passages 
admit  of  easy  and  satisfactory  interpretations,  which  directly 
refute  this  hypothesis.  It  will  be  recollected  that  four  or  five 
years  had  elapsed  since  Saint  Paul  had  quitted  Ephesus :  he 
might,  therefore,  with  great  propriety,  express  (in  i.  15.)  his 
complacency  on  hearing  that  they  continued  steadfast  in  the 
faith,  notwitlistanding  the  various  temptations  to  which  they 
were  exposed.  A  gam,  the  expression  in  iii.  2.  {u\%  HKoua-An 
vnr  uKMQfjMo)  which  many  translate  and  understand  to  mean, 
if  ye  have  heard  of  the  aispensaiion, — ^more  corrrctly  means, 
since  ye  have  heard  the  difpensaiion  of  the  grace  of  Cod,  which 
had  been  made  known  to  them  by  Saint  Paul  himself.  Con- 
sequently this  verse  affords  no  countenance  to  the  hypothesis 
above  mentioned.  The  same  remark  applies  to  iv.  21.,  where 
a  similar  construction  occurs,  which  ought  in  like  manner  to 
be  rendered,  since  indeed  ye  have  heard  tiim^  &;c.  But  most 
stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  direction  given  by  Saint  Paul 
in  Col.  iv.  16. — that  the  Colossians  should  ''cause  the  Epis- 
tle which  he  wrote  to  them  to  be  read  also  in  the  church  of 
the  Laodiceans,  and  that  they  should  likewise  read  the 
Epistle  from  Laodicea;" — ^which  (it  is  contended)  affords  a 
plain  proof  that  the  Epistle,  in  our  copies  Inscribed  to  the 
Ephesians,  must,  be  that  which  is  intended  in  Col.  iv.  16., 
and  consequently  was  originally  written  to  the  Laodiceans. 
But  this  conclusion  does  not  necessarily  follow :  for  it  is 
most  probable,  that  by  *'  the  Epistle  from  Laodicea,^^  Saint 
Paul  meant  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephestans,  a  copy  of  which 
was  sent  by  the  apostle^s  directions  to  the  Laodiceans,  whose 
city  lay  between  Ephesus  and  Colosse;  and,  as  it  was 
within  the  circuit  ol  the  Ephesian  church  (which  was  the 
metropolitan  of  all  Asia,  as  Ephesus  was  the  chief  city  of 
proconsular  Asia),  the  Epistle  to  tlic  Ephesians,  as  already 
remarked ,s  may  refer  to  the  whole  province. 

Michaelis,  Haenlein,  Hug,  and  Cellerier,  after  Archbishop 
Usher  and  Bengel,  get  rid  of  all  the  difficulties  attending  this 
question,  by  supposing  the  Epistle  to  have  been  encyclical  or 
circular,  and  addressed  to  the  Ephesians,  Laodiceans,  and 
some  other  churches  in  Asia  Minor.  But  it  could  hardly  be 
circular  in  the  sense  in  which  Michaelis  understands  that 
term :  for  he  supposes  that  the  different  copies  transmitted 
by  Saint  Paul  haa  »  E^ktm,  at  Ephesus,  ir  AncJatu*,  at  Laodicea, 
Sic.  as  occasion  required,  and  that  the  reason  why  all  our 
manuscripts  read  ir  E<ptT»  is,  that  when  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  were  first  collected,  the  copy  used  was  obudned 
from  Ephesus;  but  this,  Bishop  Middleton  observes,  seems 
to  imply — ^what  cannot  be  proved — ^that  tlie  canon  was  esta- 
blished by  authority,  and  that  all  copies  of  this  Epistle,  not 
agreeinor  Mriih  the  approved  edition,  were  suppressed. 

Dr.  Slacknight  is  of  opinion,  that  Saint  Paul  sent  the 
Ephesians  word  by  Tychicus,  who  carried  their  letter,  to 
send  a  copy  of  it  to  the  Laodiceans,  with  an  order  to  them  to 
communicate  it  to  the  Colossians.  This  hypothesis  will 
account,  as  well  as  that  of  Michaelis,  for  the  want  of  those 
marks  of  personal  acquaintance  which  the  apostle's  former 
residence  might  lead  us  to  expect,  and  on  which  so  much 
stress  has  been  laid :  for  every  thing  local  would  be  pur- 
posely omitted  in  an  F^pistle  which  had  a  further  destination. 

The  reader  will  adopt  which  of  these  hypotheses  he  may 
deem  the  best  supported  :  we  think  the  solution  last  stated, 
the  most  natural  and  probable;  and  Uiat,  when  the  united 
testimonies  of  manuscripts,  and  all  the  fathers,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Basil,  are  taken  into  consideration,  we  are  fully  jus- 
tified in  regarding  this  Epistle  as  written  to  the  Ephesians.' 

»  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  iv.  p.  401. :  4to.  vol.  ii.  p.  467. 

•  Soe  Vol.  I.  n.  58. 

»  Stosch,  do  Kjiistolis  Apostoloruro  non  deperditis,  p.  101.  «/  »eq.  Calmet^ 
Preface  siirrEpiire  aux  Ephertjcns ;  RosenmUlIor  and  Koppe  in  Ihpir  re- 
spective ProlM^nrnena  to  thta  epi.<)tIo.  Mirhaelifl,  vol.  iv.  pp.  128—146. 
l^rdncr's  Work.*«,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  416 — l.^. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  i)p.  ^12— 362. 
MockniKht  on  Col  iv.  16.  Cellcner,  Introd  au  Nouv.  Test  p.  423.  Hug'e 
Inrrod.  vol.  ii.  pp.  435—433.  Bisliop  Middleton  on  the  Greek  Article,  pp. 
BOS— 51S.  (first  i*dit.),  wlio  observes,  that  if  ever  there  were  an  cpistlo  from 
Saint  Paul  to  the  laodiceans,  it  is  lost ;  for  that  which  is  extant  in  Pabri- 
cius  and  in  Mr.  Jones's  work  on  the  canon  (and  of  which  we  have  ^ven  a 


tranivlatton  in  Appendix  I  to  Vol,  1.  Sect.  II.)  is  universally  admitted  to  be 
a  foT^^ery ;  vet  the  "  '  *     '  '    "  '''         '" 

moat  loiproDable. 


loss  of  a  canonical  writing  is  of  all  suppositions  the 


III.  The  subscription  to  this  Epistle  states,  that  it  was 
written  from  Rome,  and  sent  to  the  Ephc&ians  by  Tycliicus, 
who  was  also  the  bearer  of  tlie  Epistle  to  the  Colossians, 
the  similarity  of  i*'hich  in  style  and  subject  shows  that  it  was 
written  at  the  same  time.  That  this  Epistle  was  written 
during  Saint  Paul's  first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  is  evident 
from  Its  allusions  to  his  confinement  (iii.  1.  iv.  1.  vi.  20.); 
and  as  he  does  not  express  in  it  any  hopes  of  a  speedy  re- 
lease (which  he  does  in  his  other  Epistles  sent  from  that 
city),  we  conclude  with  Dr.  Lardner,  Bishop  Tomline,  and 
others,  that  it  was  written  during  the  early  part  of  Saint 
Paul's  imprisonment,  and  probably  in  the  year  61,  soon  after 
he  arrived  at  Rome.    • 

IV.  As  Saint  Paul  was,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles,  and  was  now  a  prisoner  at  Rome  in  con- 
sequence of  his  having  provoked  the  Jews,  by  asserting  that 
the  observance  of  the  Slosaic  law  was  not  necessary  to  obtain 
the  favour  of  God,  he  was  apprehensive  lest  advantarre  should 
be  taken  of  his  confinement  to  unsrttie  the  minds  of  his 
Ephesian  converts,  who  were  almost  wholly  Gentiles.  Hear- 
ing, however,  that  they  stood  firm  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  he 
wrote  this  Epistle  in  order  to  establish  them  in  that  faith,  and 
to  give  them  more  exalted  views  of  the  love  of  God,  and 
of  the  excellency  and  dignity  of  Christ ;  and  at  the  same 
time  to  fortify  their  minds  against  the  scandal  of  the  cross. 
With  this  view,  he  shows  them  that  they  were  saved  by 
grace ;  and  that,  however  wretched  they  once  were,  now  they 
Had  equal  privileges  with  the  Jews.  He  then  proceeds  to 
encourage  them  to  persevere  in  their  Christian  calling,  by 
declaring  with  what  steadfastness  he  suffered  for  the  truth, 
and  with  what  earnestness  he  prayed  for  their  establishment 
and  continuance  in  it ;  and  urges  them  to  walk  in  a  manner 
becoming  their  profession,  in  the  faithful  discharge  both  of 
the  general  and  common  duties  of  religion,  and  of  Sie  specisd 
duties  of  particular  relations. 

V.  In  this  Epistle  we  may  observe  the  following  par- 
ticulars, besides  the  inscription  (i.  1,2.);  viz. 

Part  I.    The  Doctrine  pathetically  explained^  which   con" 
tains, 

Sect.  1.  Praise  to  God  for  the  whole  Gospel-blessing  (i.  3 — 
14.),  with  thanksgiving  and  prayer  for  the  saints.  (1.  16— 
23.  ii.  1—10.) 

Sect.  2.  A  more  particular  admonition  concerning  their  once 
wretched  but  now  happy  condition,  (ii.  1 1—23.) 

Sect.  3.  A  prayer  for  their  establishment  (iii.) 

Part  II.  The  Exhortation. 

Sect.  1.  General,  to  walk  worthy  of  their  calling,  agreeable  to 

(I.)  The  unity  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  diversity  of  his  giOs.  (iv.  1—16.) 
(2.)   The  diffcrenco    between  their    former   and   present   stale,    (iv. 
17-21.) 

Sect.  2.  Particular. 

(1.)  To  avoid  lying,  ani^er,  theft,  and  other  alna  (Iv.  25—31.  v.  1—21.),  with 

a  comniendntion  of  the  opposite  virtues. 
C2.)  To  a  faithful  di.^charge  of  the  relative  dnlit»s  of  wiv«»a  and  husbandd 

(v.  22—2?^.),  of  rliildren  and  parents  (vi.  1— 4  ),  nnd  of  uiastora  andaer- 

vants.  (vi.  5—9.) 

Sect.  3.  Final. — ^To  war  the  spiritual  warfare,  (vi.  10 — 20.) 
Part  III.  The  Conchision.  (vi.  21— 24.) 

VI.  The  stvle  of  this  Epistle  is  exceedingly  animated, 
and  corresponds  with  the  state  of  the  apostle's  mind  at  the 
time  of  writing.  Overjoyed  with  the  account  which  their 
messenger  had  Drought  him  of  their  faith  and  holiness  (i.  15.^, 
and  transported  with  the  consideration  of  the  un3earehal)le 
wisdom  of  God,  displayed  in  the  work  of  man's  redemption, 
and  of  his  astonishing  love  towards  the  Gentiles  in  making 
them  partakers,  through  faith,  of  all  the  benefits  of  Christ's 
death,  he  soars  high  m  his  sentiments  on  these  grand  sub- 
jects, and  gives  his  thoughts  utterance  in  sublime  and  copious 
expressions.  Many  of  them  contain  happy  allasions  to  the 
temple  and  statue  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  "  No  real  Chris- 
tian," says  Dr.  Macknighi,  "can  read  the  doctrinal  part  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  without  being  impressed  and 
rousea  by  it,  as  by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet."^ 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  florae  Pauline, 
Chap.  VI. 

For  a  table  of  the  corresponding  passages  in  this  Epistle, 
and  in  that  of  the  Colossians,  see  page  31.  infra. 


*  Preface  (o  Ephesians,  sect.  6. 
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SECTION  vm. 

ON  ^B  EPISTLE  TO  THE  PHIUPPIAN8. 

I.  Account  of  the  church  at  Philippi. — II.  Date. — ^III.  Occa- 
«ton.— IV.  Scope  and  tynopHt  ofito  contents . 

I.  Christianity  was  first  planted  at  Philippi,  in  Mace- 
donia, by  Saint  Paul,  a.  d.  50,  the  particulars  of  which  are 
related  in  Acts  xvi.  9^^ — 40. ;  and  it  appears  from  Acts  xz.  6. 
that  he  visited  them  asain  a.  d.  57,  thou&rh  no  particulars  are 
recorded  concerning  that  visit.  Of  all  the  churches  planted 
by  Saint  Paul,  that  at  Philippi  seems  to  have  cherisned  the 
most  tender  concern  for  him ;  and  though  it  appears  to  have 
been  but  a  small  community,  yet  its  members  were  particu- 
larly generous  towards  him.  For  when  the  Gospel  was 
first  preached  in  Macedonia,  no  other  church  contributed  any 
thing  to  his  support,  except  the  Philippians ;  who,  while  he 
was  preaching  at  Thessalonica,  the  metropolis  of  that  coun- 
try, sent  him  money  twice,  that  the  succ^ess  of  the  Gospel 
might  not  be  hindered  by  its  preachers  becoming  burden- 
some to  the  Thessalonians.  (Phil.  iv.  15,  16.)  The  same 
attention  they  showed  to  the  apostle,  and  for  uie  same  rea- 
son, while  he  preached  the  Gospel  at  Corinth.  (3  Cor.  xi.  9.) 
And  when  they  heard  that  Saint  Paul  was  under  confine- 
ment at  Rome,  they  manifested  a  similar  affectionate  con- 
cern for  him ;  and  sent  Epaphroditus  to  him  with  a  present, 
lest  he  should  want  necessaries  during  his  impnsonment. 
(u.  25.  iv.  10. 14^18.) 

II.  It  appears  from  Saint  Paul's  own  words,  that  this 
Epistle  was  written  while  he  was  a  prisoner  at  Rome  (i.  7. 
13.  iv.  32.) ;  and  from  the  expectation  which  he  discovers, 
of  being  soon  released  and  restored  to  them,^  as  well  as  from 
the  intimations  contained  in  this  letter  Q.  12.  ii.  26.),  that  he 
had  then  been  a  considerable  time  at  Rome,  it  is  probable 
that  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  towards  the  close 
of  his  first  imprisonment,  at  the  end  of  a.  d.  62,  or  perhaps 
at  the  commencement  of  63.  The  genuineness  of  this  letter 
was  never  questioned. 

III.  The  more  immediate  occasion  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians  was  the  return  of  Epaphroditus,  one  of  their  pas- 
tors, by  whom  Paul  sent  it,  as  a  grateful  acknowledgment 
of  their  kindness  in  sending  him  supplies  of  money.  From 
the  manner  in  which  Paul  expressed  himself  on  this  occa- 
sion, it  appears  that  he  was  in  great  want  of  necessaries  be- 
fore their  contributions  arrived ;  for  as  he  had  not  converted 
the  Romans,  he  did  not  considerhimself  as  entitled  to  receive 
supplies  from  them.  Being  a  prisoner,  he  could  not  work 
as  formerly ;  and  it  was  his  rule  never  to  receive  any  thing 
from  the  churches  where  factions  had  been  raised  against 
him.  It  also  appears  that  the  Philippians  were  the  only 
church  from  whom  he  received  any  assistance,  and  that  he 
conferred  this  honour  upon  them,  because  they  loved  him  ex- 
ceedingly, had  preserved  the  Christidn  doctrine  in  purity,  and 
had  alwavs  conducted  themselves  as  sincere  Christians. 

IV.  Toe  scope  of  this  Epistle,  therefore,  is  to  confirm  the 
Philippians  in  the  faith,  to  encourage  them  to  walk  in  a  man- 
ner becoming  the  Gospel  ot  Christ,  to  caution  them  against 
the  intrusion  of  judaizmg  teachers,  and  to  testify  his  gratitude 
for  their  Christian  bounty. 

Accordingly,  after  a  short  introduction  (i.  1,  3.),  he  pro- 
ceeds, 

SxcT.  1.  To  express  his  gratitude  to  God  for  their  continuing 
steadfast  in  the  faith,  and  preys  that  it  may  continue  (i.  3 — 
11.^ ;  and,  lest  they  should  be  discouraged  by  the  tidings 
of  niiB  imprisonment,  he  informs  them  that  his  suflerings 
and  confinement,  so  far  from  impeding  the  progress  of  the 
Gospel,  had  <<  rather  fallen  out  to  its  fuiUierance ;"  and 
assures  them  of  his  readiness  to  live  or  die,  as  should  be 
most  for  their  welfare  and  the  glory  of  God.  (12 — 20,y 

SscT.  2.  He  then  exhorts  them,  in  a  strain  of  the  most  sub- 
lime and  pathetic  eloquence,  to  maintain  a  conduct  worthy 
of  the  Gospel,  and  to  the  practice  of  mutual  love  and  can- 
dour, enforced  by  the  highest  of  all  examples, — that  of  Jesus 

>  M.  Oed^r,  in  •  programma  publiBhed  in  1731,  contended  that  this  Bpis. 
tie  was  written  at  a  much  earlier  period  at  Corinth,  and  shortlj  aftar  the 
planting  of  the  church  at  Philippi:  thia  h/potbesia  was  examined  and  re- 
futed by  Wolfiua  in  his  Cure  Philologies,  vol.  iii.  pp.  168.  et  »tq.  and  271. 
€t  teq.  In  1799  the  celebrated  Proreaitor  Paulus  published  a  programnia, 
4e  Tempore  scripts  prioris  ad  Timotheura  atque  ad  Phillppensea  Epiatols 
Pauline;  in  which  he  endeavours  to  show  that  it  waa  written  at  Cesarca; 
but  his  hyjwthesis  has  been  refuted  by  Heinrtchs  in  his  notes  on  this  EpisUe. 

•  Versos  16—18.  are  a  parenthesis,  though  not  sp  m«rked  in  any  eottions 
or  translations  which  we  have  seen. 


Christ ;  snd  to  work  oat  theb  own  salTation  with  fear  and 
trembling,  that  he  may  rejoice  in  the  day  of  Christ  on  their 
account  (i.   21 — 30.  iL    1 — 17.)  ;  and  promises  to  send 
Timothy  and  Epaphroditus,  of  whom  he  makes  a  Teiy 
afiectionate  mention.  (19 — 30.) 
SscT.  3.  He  solenmly  cautions  them  against  judaizing  teach- 
era,  loho  preached  Chriot  through  envy  and  otrife.  (iiL 
iv.  1.) 
8kct.  4.  After  some  admonitions  to  particular  penons  (iv.  2, 
3.),  and  some  general  exhortations  to  Christian  cheeiful< 
nesa,  moderation,  and  prayer  (4-<-7.),  he  proceeds  in  recom- 
mend virtue  in  the  most  extensive  sense,  mentioning  all  the 
dilTerent  bases  on  which  it  had  been  placed  by  the  Grecian 
philosophere.  (8,  9.)     Towards  the  close  of  his  Epistle,  he 
makes  his  acknowledgments  to  the  Philippians  for  their  sea- 
sonable and  liberal  supply,  ss  it  was  a  convincing  proof  of 
their  affection  for  him,  and  of  their  concern  for  the  support 
of  the  Gospel,  which  he  preferred  fiur  before  any  secular 
interest  of  his  own,  expressly  disclaiming  all  selfish  merce- 
nary views,  and  assuring  them,  with  a  noble  simplicity,  that 
he  was  sble  upon  all  occasions  to  accommodate  his  temper 
to  his  circumstances;  and  had  learned,  under  the  teach- 
ings of  divine  grace,  in  whatever  station  Providence  might 
see  fit  to  place  him,  therewith  to  be  content  (10 — 18.) 
After  which  the  apostle,  having  encouraged  them  to  expect 
a  rich  supply  of  aU  their  wants  from  their  God  and  Father, 
to  whom  he  devoutly  ascribes  the  honour  of  all  (19.), 
concludes  with  salutations  from  himself  and  his  friends  at 
Rome  to  the  whole  church,  and  a  solemn  benediction. 
(21—23.) 
It  is  remarkable  ^at  the  Epistle  to  the  churoh  at  Pliilippi 
is  the  only  one,  of  all  Saint  Paul's  letters  to  the  churches,  m 
which  not  one  censure  is  expressed  or  implied  against  any  of 
its  members;  but,  on  the  contrary,  senUinents  of  nnouali- 
fied  commendation  and  confidence  penrade  d^^  |Mfft  or  this 
Epistle.     Its  style  is  sinfrularly  animated,  afiectionate,  and 


On  the  undeeigned  cotnddeneea  between  this  Epistle  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Hor»  PaulioB, 

Chap.  vn.» 


SECTION  IX. 

<m  THE  KPISTLB  TO  THX  OOLOSSlAlfS. 

I.  Account  of  the  church  at  Colooom. — H.  Date^r^UL  Occa 
eion  of  thio  Epiotle, — ^IV .  Scope  arui  ancdynt* 

I.  Br  whom  or  at  what  time  Christianity  was  planted  at 
Qolosste,^  we  hsTO  no  certain  information.  Dr.  Lardner, 
Bishop  Tomline,  Boehmer,  and  others,  are  of  opinion  that  the 
church  at  Colossae  was  founded  by  Paul ;  and  they  ground 
this  opinion  principally  on  the  following  considerations ;  viz. 

That  Paul  was  twice  in  Phrygia,  in  which  countrv  were 
the  cities  of  Coloss«,  Laodicea,  and  Hierapolisy— 4hat  he 
does  in  effect  say  that  he  has  dispensed  the  Gospel  to  the 
Colossians  (i.  21^-25.), — and  that  it  appears  from  the  terms 
of  affection  and  authon^  discoverable  in  this  Epistle,  that  he 
did  not  address  them  as  stranjjfers,  but  as  acquaintances, 
friends,  and  converts.  It  is  true  that  Paul  was  twice  in 
Phrygia,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  visited  the  three  cities 
above  mentioned ;  for  his  route  lay  considerably  to  the  north- 
ward of  them,  from  Cilicia  and  Derbe  to  Lystra,  and  thence 
through  Phrygia  and  Galatia  to  Mysia  and  Troas.  (Acts  xvi. 
6.)  And  in  his  second  tour  he  also  passed  throudi  Galatia 
and  Phrygia  to  Ephesus  and  Troas  (Acts  xviii.  23.),  and  so 
through  the  upper  parts,  or  northern  a istricts,  of  Asia  Minor, 
(xix.  1.)    That  Paul  did  not  plant  the  church  at  Colosse,  is 

»  Rosenraniler,  Scholia  in  Nov.  Test  torn.  iv.  pp.  472—475. ;  Calmet,  Pre- 
face sur  TEpitre  aiiz  Philippiens ;  Michaelis's  Introduction,  vol.  iv.  pp.  132 


vol.  Ti.  pp.  152—161. ;  Macknight's  Preface  to  this  episde.  But  the  fuUetf 
view  of  the  epistle  to  the  Pbilippians  will  he  found  in  Hoog's  Specimen 
Academicuinlnangurale  de  Coetas  Chnstianorum  Philippensis  Conditione 

Eriin8Bv&,  ex  epistola  lis  ab  apostolo  Paulo  scriptA,  prectpu6  diyudicanda. 
ugd.  Bat.  1825.  8vo.  .      „  . 

«  in  Ool.  i.  2.  instead  of  tv  Kex«rriii(,  at  CoUmtb^  the  Alexandnan,  Vati- 
can, Ciodex  Bphrem,  and  several  other  ancient  manuscripts,  read  iv  Xexoo-- 
•-«<(,  at  Oolojua,  or  among  the  Colaasiana.  With  them  agree  the  Syriac, 
Coptic,  and  Sclavonic  versions;  as  well  as  Origan,  Gregor^r  of  Nyssa,  and 
many  other  learned  fathers ;  but  as  the  coins  of  this  city  are  stamped 
XOaO£2:hnoi,  and  ^HM02:  koa  02:£H Nil  N  (Eckel,  Doctrina  Nummorum 
VetenuB,  part  i.  vdL  ill.  p.  9a>i  CoIobsib  appears  to  be  the  more  correa 
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^  evident  {rom  bift  own  deolaiation  in  ii.  1.  where  he  says  that 

^  %  neither  the  Colossians  nor  the  Laodiceans  had  then  **  seen 
his  fdoe  in  the  flesh.'*  But  thoug:h  Paul  had  never  been  in 
Colossae  when  he  wrote  this  Epistle,  yet  Christianitv  had 
evidently  been  taught,  and  a  church  planted  there.  Rosen- 
muUer  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Gospel  was  introduced  into  that 
city  by  Epaphras.  It  is  not  imnrobable  that  Epanhras,  who 
is  mentioned  in  i.  7.  iv.  12, 13.,  was  one  ot  the  earliest 
*eaohers ;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he  was  the 
oerson  who  first  planted  Christianity  there.  Indeed,  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  Colossians  would  send  away  the  founder 
of  their  church  while  it  was  yet  in  an  infant  state.  As  it  ap- 
pears from  Acts  xiz.  10.  that,  during  Paul's  residence  at 
Ephesus,  many  persons,  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  came  from 
various  parts  of  Asia  to  hear  the  Gospel,  Michaelis  supposes 
that  several  Colossians,  particularly  Philemon,  were  ol  this 
number.  He  also  thinks  that  Timothy  might  have  tauffht 
then^  the  Christian  faith;  as  Paul  subjoins  his  name  to  his 
own  (i.  1.),  and  throughout  the  first  chapter  speaks  in  their 
joint  names,  except  where  the  subject  relates  to  his  own 
imorisonment,  and  where  Timothy  of  course  could  not  be 
included. 

II.  But  though  it  is  impossible  now  to  ascertain  the 
founder  of  the  church  at  Colossae,  the  Epistle  itself  furnishes 
as  with  a  guide  to  its  date.  In  Col.  iv.  i,  the  apostle  alludes 
to  his  imprisonment,  from  which  circumstance,  as  well  as 
from  its  close  affinity  to  the  Epistle  addressed  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  written  nearly  at  the  same 
time.  Accordingly  most  commentators  and  critics  refer  it  to 
the  year  63.    Its  genuineness  was  never  disputed. 

III.  At  the  time  of  writing  this  Epistle,  Paul  was  "  an 
ambassador  in  bonds,"  for  maintaining  the  freedom  of  the 
Gentile  converts  from  all  subjection  to  the  law  of  Moses. 

Its  immediate  Occasion  was,  some  difficulties  that  had 
arisen  among  the  Colossians,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
sent  Epaphras  to  Rome,  to  acquaint  the  apostle  with  the 
state  01  their  affairs ;  to  which  we  may  add  the  letter  TCol. 
iv.  16.)  sent  to  him  by  the  Laodiceans,  who  seem  to  nave 
written  to  him  concerning  the  errors  of  the  false  teachers,  and 
to  have  asked  his  advice.  Paul,  therefore,  replies  in  the 
present  Epistle,  which  he  sent  to  the  Colossians  as  beinff 
the  larger  church,  and  also  because  the  false  teachers  had 
probably  caused  greater  disturbances  among  the  Colossians ; 
but  desired  that  they  would  send  the  same  Epistle  to  the  Lao- 
diceans, and  ask  them  for  a  copy  of  their  letter  to  Paul,  in 
order  that  they  might  the  better  understand  his  answer. 

Who  the  false  teachers  were,  is  a  point  not  satisfactorily 
determined.  Michaelis  is  of  opinion  that  this  Epistle  was 
directed  against  the  tenets  and  practices  of  the  Essenes,  of 
which  sect  an  account  has  been  given  in  the  early  part  of  this 
volume.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  they  were  partly  super- 
stitious judaizing  teachers,  who  diligently  inculcated  not 
only  the  Mosaic  law,  but  also  the  absurd  notions  of  the  rab- 
bins, and  partial  converts  from  Gentilism  who  blended  Plsr 
tonic  notions  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Platonists  entertained  singular  ideas  concern- 
ing demons,  whom  they  represented  as  carrying  men's 
prayers  to  God,  from  whom  they  brought  back  the  blessings 
supplicated ;  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Jews  concerning  angels 
were  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Platonics  concerning  de- 
mons. It  appears  from  Col.  ii.  16—23.  that  the  false  teach- 
ers inculcated  the  worship  of  angels,  abstinence  from  animal 
food,  the  observance  of  the  Jewish  festivals,  new  moons  and 
Sabbaths,  the  mortification  of  the  body  by  long-continued 
fastings,  and,  in  short,  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  ritual 
law,  as  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation. 

IV.  The  Scope  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  is,  to  show 
that  all  hope  of  man's  reaemption  is  founded  on  Christ  our 
Redeemer,  in  whom  alone  alt  complete  fulness,  perfections, 
and  sufficiency,  are  centered :  to  caution  the  Colossians 
against  the  insinuations  of  judaizing  teachers,  and  also 
against  philosophical  speculations  and  deceits,  and  human 
traditions, as  inconsistent  with  Christ  and  his  fulness  for  our 
salvation ;  and  to  e&cite  the  Colossians,  by  the  most  persua- 
sive arguments,  to  a  temper  and  conduct  worthy  of  their 
sacred  character.  The  Epistle,  therefore,  consists  of  two 
principal  parts  besides  the  mtroduction  and  conclusion; 

I.  After  a  short  inBcription  or  introduction  (i.  1,  2.)  Paul 
begins  with  expressing  great  joy  for  the  favourable  character 
which  he  had  heard  of  them,  and  assures  them  that  he  daily 
prayed  for  their  further  improvement  (3 — 14.^  He  then  makes 
a  short  digression  in  order  to  describe  the  dignity  of  Jesus  Christ, 
who,  he  declares,  created  all  things,  whether  thrones  or  dominions, 


principalities  or  powers,— that  he  alone  was  the  head  of  the 
church,  and  had  reconciled  men  to  the  Father.  (16—20.)  The 
inference  from  this  description  is  evident,  that  Jesus  was  superior 
to  angels ;  that  they  were  created  beings,  and  ought  not  to  be 
worshipped.  In  verse  21.  Paul  returns  horn  this  digression  to 
the  sentiments  with  which  he  had  introduced  it  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  verses;  and  again  expresses  his  joy,  that  the 
Colossians  remained  fidthfiil  to  the  Gospel,  which  was  to  be 
preached  to  the  Gentiles,  without  the  restraints  of  the  ceremonial 
law.  From  this  view  of  the  excellency  of  Christ's  person,  and 
the  riches  of  his  grace,  the  apostle  takes  occasion  to  express  the 
dieerfulnesB  with  which  he  suffered  in  the  cause  of  the  Gospel, 
and  his  earnest  solicitude  to  fulfil  his  ministry  among  them  in 
the  most  successful  manner;  assuring  them  of  his  concern  for 
them  and  for  the  other  Christians  in  the  neighbourhood,  that 
they  might  be  established  in  their  adherence  to  the  Christian 
faith,  (i.  21— 29.U.  1—7.) 

II.  Having  given  these  general  exhortations,  he  proceeds 
directly  to  caution  them  against  the  vain  and  deceitful  philosophy 
of  the  new  teachers,  and  their  superstitious  adherence  to  the  law  ; 
shows  the  superiority  of  Christ  to  angels,  and  warns  Christiana 
against  worshipping  them.  He  censures  the  observations  of 
Jewish  sabbaths  and  festivals,  and  cautions  the  Colossians  against 
those  corrupt  additions  which  some  were  attempting  to  introduce, 
especially  by  rigours  and  superstitions  of  their  own  devising, 
(ii.  8 — 23.)  To  these  doctrinal  instructions  succeed  precepts 
concerning  the  practical  duties  of  life,  especially  the  relative 
duties  of  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children,  servants  and 
masters,  (iii.  iv.  1 — 6.)  The  Epistle  concludes  with  matters 
chiefly  of  a  private  nature,  except  the  directions  for  reading  it  in 
the  church  of  Laodicea,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Colosse.  (iv.  7 — 18.) 
For  an  illustration  of  iv.  16.  see  VoL  I.  p.  58. 

Whoever,  says  Michaelis,  would  understand  the  Epistles 
to  the  Ephesians  and  Colossians,  must  read  them  together. 
The  one  is  in  most  places  a  commentary  on  the  other ;  the 
meaning  of  single  passages  in  one  Epistle,  which,  if  con- 
sidered alone,  mignt  be  variously  interpreted,  being  deter- 
mined by  the  parallel  passages  in  the  other  Epistle.  Yet, 
though  there  is  a  great  similarity,  the  Epistle  to  the  Colos- 
sians contains  many  thin^  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  that 
to  th^  Ephesians;  especially  in  regard  to  the  worship  of 
angels,  and  many  sin^e  points,  which  appear  to  be  Essene, 
ana  might  prevail  at  Colosss.^ 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  corresponding  passages 
of  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  Colossians. 

Ephesians.      Colosbiaks.  Ephesians.  Colossians. 

Chap.  i.  1,  2.    Chap.  i.  1,  2.        Chap,  iv.22— 26.  Chap.  iii.  9, 10. 

I.  e,7.               1.13.  Iv.  17-21.  i.21.iL6.lil.a-iC. 

1.  10.                 i.  19, 20.  Iv.  29.  iv.  6. 

i.  15,  16.            i.  3, 4.  iv.  32.  iii.  12,  13. 

L  17-21.           I.  9-15.  iv.  31.  Hi.  8. 

I.  22.  Ui.  10,  U.  L  l6-ia  V.  5.  iii.  5. 

i.  19.  U.  1-^6.    ii.  12,  13.  v.  6.  iii.  6. 

ii.  1.                  i.  21.  V.  7,  8.  iii.  7,  8. 

ii.  13-16.          I.  20.  ii.  14.  V.  15,  16.  .      iv.  6. 

iii.  1.                  1.  24,  25.  v.  18-20.  iii.  16,  17. 

iii.  3,  Ac.           I.  26-29.  v.  21-23.  vi.  1—9.  iii.  lft-25.  iv.  1. 

iv.2-4.              Ii.  12-15.  vi.  ia-20.  iv.  2-4. 

iv.l6.                 Ii.l9.  vi.21, 22.  iv.  7— 9. 

On  the  undesigned  eoineidenees  between  this  Epistle  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley*s  Horse  Paulinae, 
Chap.  VIII. 


SECTION  X. 

ON   THE   FIRST   EPISTLE   TO  THE   THESSALONIANS. 

I.  Account  of  the  Chriitian  church  there, — ^11.  Genmneneso 
of  thU  Epistle.-^IL  Ito  occanon  and  scope — Synopnt  of 
itt  contents. 

I.  Christianitv  was  first  planted  at  Thessalonica  bv 
Saint  Paul,  a.  d.  50,  who  formed  a  church,  composed  both 
of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  but  the  latter  were  most  numeroiLs. 
(Acts  xvii.  2— -4.)  The  unbelieving  Jews,  however,  having 
stirred  up  a  persecution  against  him  and  his  company,  they 
were  forced  to  flee  to  Bersea,  and  thence  to  Athens  (xvii.  5 
— 15.),  from  which  city  he  proceeded  to  Corinth.  Being 
thus  prevented  from  visiting  the  Thessalonians  again  as  he 

t  Boehmer,  haffoffe  in  Rptstolam  ad  Colosftenses  ;  Calmct,  Preface  aui 
I'Epitre  d  lea  Colosaiena;  Michaelia'a  Introd.  vol.iv.  pp.  115— li^.:  Hug'a 
Introd.  vol.  ii.  pp  433—435.;  Maclcnighl'a  Preface;  Rosenmiilier,  Bcholia, 
torn.  iv.  pp.  134—136.  In  inatituting  a  collation  of  tiiene'two  epiatiea  the 
student  wOl  find  a  very  valuable  ticlp  in  M.  Van  Demuielen's  Diaaeriotio 
Exegetico-Critica.  de  epiatolas  PauU  ad  Epbeaioa  et  Ck>los8en8ea  inter  ae 
coUatis.  8vo.  Lugd.  BaL  1803. 
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had  intended  (1  Thess.  ii.  17,  13.),  he  sent  Silaa  and  Timo- 
thy to  visit  them  in  his  siead  (iii.  ti.),  and,  on  their  return  to 
him  from  Macedonia  (Acts  wii.  14,  15.  xviii.  5.),  he  wrote 
the  first  Kpistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  a.  d.  b'2,  froiu  Corinth, 
and  not  from  Athens,  as  the  Bpurious  subscription  to  this 
Epistle  imports.' 

II.  The  first  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  is  generally 
admitted  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  written,  if  indeed 
it  be  not  the  very  Jir.st,'^  of  all  Saint  Paul's  letters,  and  we 
find  that  he  was  anxious  that  it  should  be  read  to  all  the 
Christian  churches  in  Macedonia.  In  chap.  v.  27.  he  gives 
the  following  command  : — I  ad  jure  you  by  ifie  Lord  that  ikU 
EpUiU  be  read  unto  all  the  htjiy  brethren:  This  direction  is 
▼ery  properly  inserted  in  his  first  Epistle.  Its^  genuineness 
has  never  been  disputed.  Polycarp^  has  probably  referred 
to  it,  and  it  is  certainly  quoted  and  recognised  as  Saint  Paul's 
production  (together  with  the  second  Epistle)  by  Irenaeus,^ 
Clement  of  Alexandria,^  Tertullian,^  Caius,'  Origcn,^  and 
all  subsequent  ecclesiastical  writers. 

III.  The  immediate  occasion  of  Paul's  writing  this  Epistle 
was,  the  favourable  report  which  Timothy  had  brought  him 
of  the  steadfastness  of  the  Tiicssalonians  in  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel.  He  therefore  wrote  to  confirm  them  in  that  faith, 
lest  they  should  be  turned  aside  from  it  by  the  persecutions 
of  the  unbelieving  Jews,  and  also  to  excite  them  to  a  holy 
conversation,  becoming  the  dignity  of  their  high  and  holy 
calling.    This  epistle  consists  of  five  parts,  viz. 

Part  I.   The  In»cription.  (i.  1.) 

Part  II.  celebraies  the  grace  of  God  towards  the  niessahmians, 

end  reminds  them  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Gospel  was 

preached  to  thtm.  (i.  2 — 10.  ii.  1 — 16. 
Part  III.   The  Apmtle  declares  his  desire  to  see  them,  together 

with  his  affectionate  solicitude  for  them,  and  his  prayer  for 

them,  (ii.  17—20.  iii.)     In 
Part  IV,  he  exhorts  them  to  grow  in  Ivoliness  (iv.  1 — 8.)  cand 

in  brotherly  love,  with  industry,  (9 — 12.) 
Part  V.  contains  exlwrtations  against  immoderate  sorrow  for 

their  brethren^  wJto  had  departed  in  the  faith  ;  togrth'^r  with 

admonitions  concern intr  the  coming  of  Christ  to  judgment, 

(iv.  13—18.  V.  1— HO 

The  Epistle  concludes  with  various  practical  advices  and 
bstructions.  (v.  12 — 28.) 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  heiween  this  Epistle  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Hora;  Pauliuaj,  Chap. 
IX.» 


SECTION  XI. 


ON   THE   SECOND   EPISTLE   TO  THE   THESSALONIANS. 

I.  Date,  occasion,  and  scope  of  this  Epistle. — II.  Jlnalynis  of 
its  contents. — III.  Obtervatiojis  on  this  Epistle. 

I.  The  second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  was  evidently 
written  soon  after  the  first  (a.  d.  52),  and  from  the  same 
place ;  for  Silvanus  or  Silas,  and  Timothy,  are  joined  to- 
gether with  the  apostle  in  the  inscription  of  this  Epistle  as 
well  as  that  of  the  former.  The  Epistle  was  occasioned  by 
the  information  communicated  to  Paul  by  the  person  who  had 
conveyed  his  first  letter  to  the  Thessalonians,  respecting  the 
state  of  their  church.  Among  other  things  he  was  informed, 
from  some  expressions  in  it,'()  that  many  ot  them  expected  that 
the  day  of  judgment  would  happen  in  that  age ;  and  that  such 

•  Grotius  has  conti^nded  that  the  Jintf  Epistle  to  the  ThesfRJonians  is  in 
reality  the  second,  but  he  htua  not  supported  Uiat  conjecture  by  any  histo- 
rical evidence. 

•  Caluiet,  Bloch,  Dr.  Macknlght,  and  many  other  modern  critics,  after 
Chrysostom  and  Theodorel,  oro  fleci(iodly  of  opinion  that  this  is  the  ear- 
liest written  of  all  St.  Paul's  Kpi.stloa. 

■  I^nlner,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  iW. ;  4lo.  vol.  i.  p.  330. 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  164. ;  4to.  vol.  i.p.  »»S. 

•  Ibid.  8va.  vol.  ii.  p.  l>fl. ;  Ho.  vol.  i.  p.  101 
«  Ibid.  Svrt  vol.  ii.  p.  261. ;  4lo.  vol.  i.  p.  42.}, 
'  Ibid  >o.  vol.  ii.  p.  37 \.  ;  Ho.  vol.  i.  p.  i^i. 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  02S.  530. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p],.  TjCf),  ."W. 

•  Calmct,  Preface  sur  la  prcrni"re  Kpitre  anx  Thrs.sjalonions;  Rosen- 
mttller,  Scholia,  torn.  iv.  pp.  Gsl,  G-^2. ;  Blocli,  Chronota.xi.'^Scriptorum  Pauli, 
pp.  99 — 109. ;  MichaelLs,  vol.  iv.  pp.  23—29.  ;  IIug'K  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
349—352.  Hut  the  fullest  view  of  all  the  circumstances  of  I IiIk  epi.stle  is 
liven  in  Burgerhcudt'a  Apecimon  Acadcmicum  Inauj^urale  do  Coctus 
Uhristlanorum  Tiies^lonicensis  Ortu  Fatisquo,  el  prioris  Pauli  iis  scripta} 
Epistolo  Consilio  rt  Argumento.    Lugd.  liaL  1823.  Svo. 

<•  See  1  Theaa.  iv.  13.  17.  v.  4.  6. 


of  them  as  thought  the  advent  of  Christ  and  the  end  of  the 
world  to  be  at  hand,  were  neglecting  their  secular  aiTairs,  as 
being  inconsistent  with  a  due  prepanition  for  that  important 
and  awful  event.  As  soon,  then-fore,  as  the  state  of  the 
Thessalonians  was  made  known  to  Paul,  he  wrote  this  second 
Epistle,  to  correct  their  misapprehension,  to  rescue  them  from 
an  error  which  (appearing  to  rest  on  apostolical  authority) 
must  ultimately  be  injurious  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  and 
to  recommend  several  Christian  duties. 

II.  After  a  short  introduction,  the  apostle  begins  with 
commending  the  faith  and  charity  of  the  Thessalonians,  of 
which  he  had  heard  a  favourable  report.  He  expresses  his 
joy  on  account  of  the  patience  with  which  they  endured  per- 
secution ;  which,  he  observes,  was  a  proof  of  a  nghteous  jud^ 
ment  to  come,  where  their  persecutors  would  meet  with  then 
proper  recompense,  and  the  righteous  be  delivered  out  of  all 
their  afflictions.  And  all  this  (he  assures  them)  will  take 
place,  when  Jesus  Christ  returns  with  pomp  and  majesty  as 
universal  judge.  He  further  assures  them  of  his  constant 
prayers  for  their  further  improvement,  in  order  that  tliey  may 
attain  the  felicity  promised,     (ch.  i.) 

He  then  proceecls  to  rectify  the  mistake  of  the  Tiicssalo- 
nians, who,  from  misunderstanding  a  passage  in  his  former 
letter,  believed  that  the  day  of  judgment  was  at  hand.  **  The 
day  of  the  Lord,"  he  informs  them,  will  not  come  until  a 
great  apostasy  has  overspread  the  Christian  world,  the  nature 
of  which  he  diescribes.  Symptoms  of  this  mystery  of  iniqui- 
ty had  then  appeared :  but  the  apostle  expresses  his  thank- 
fulness to  God,  that  the  Thessalonians  haa  escaped  this  cor- 
ruption ;  and  he  exhorts  them  to  steadfastness,  praying  that 
God  would  comfort  and  strengthen  them.  Hi.) 

He  next  requests  their  prayers  for  himself,  and  for  Silvanus 
and  Timothy,  his  two  assistants ;  at  the  same  time  express- 
ing his  confidence  that  they  would  pay  a  due  regard  to  the 
instructions  he  had  given  them.  And  he  proceeds  to  correct 
some  irregularities  that  had  crept  into  their  church.  Many 
of  the  Thessalonians  seem  to  have  led  an  idle  and  disorderly 
life :  these  he  severely  reproves,  and  commands  the  faithful  to 
shun  their  company,  if  they  still  remained  incorrigible.  The 
apostle  concludes  with  his  apostolical  benediction;  and  in- 
forms them  that  his  writing  the  salutation  with  his  own  hand 
was  a  token  of  the  genuineness  of  all  the  Epistles  which  he 
wrote. 

From  the  preceding  view  of  this  Epistle,  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  consists  of  five  parts,  viz. 

1.  The  Inscription,  (i.  1,  2.) 

2.  Saint   Paul's  Thanksgiving   and   Prayer  for  them.  (i.  3 — 

3.  The  Rectification  of  their  Mistake  concerning  the  day  of  judg- 
ment and  the  doctrine  concerning  the  man  of  sin.  (ii.) 

4.  Various  advices  relative  to  Christian  virtues,  particularly 

i.  To  prayer,  with^  praver  for  the  ThossalooianB.  (iiL  1—4).) 
ii.  To  correct  the  disorderly,  (iii.  5 — 16.) 

6.  The  Conclusion,  (iii.  17,  18.) 

III.  Altliough  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  is 
the  shortest  of  all  Saint  Paul's  letters  to  the  churclies,  it 
is  not  inferior  to  any  of  them  in  the  sublimity  of  the  senti- 
ments, and  in  that  excellent  spirit  by  which  all  the  writings 
of  this  iu)ostle  are  so  emint^ntly  dislniguished.  Besides  those 
marks  of  genuineness  and  authority  which  it  has  in  common 
with  the  n  St  of  the  apostolical  Epistles,  it  has  one  peculiar 
to  itself,  in  the  exact  representation  it  contains  of  the  pai>al 
power,  under  the  characters  of  the  "Man  of  Sin,"  and  the 
"Mystery  of  Iniquity."  For,  considering  how  directly  oppo- 
site the  principles  here  described  were  to  the  genius  of  Chris- 
tianity, It  must  have  appeared,  at  the  time  when  this  Epistle 
was  written,  hitrhly  im]>robable  to  all  human  apprehension 
that  they  shoulcTever  have  prevailed  in  the  Christian  church ; 
and  consequently  a  prediation  like  this,  which  answers  so 
exactly  in  every  particular  to  the  event,  must  be  alK>wed  to 
carry  its  own  evidence  alone;  witli  it,  and  to  prove  that  its 
author  wrote  under  divine  influence." 

On  the  undesigned  coinc'dences  between  this  Epistle  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Hora;  Paulina^, 
Chap.  X. 

"  Dr.  Doddridge's  Introd.  to  ZTlicss.  Bloch,  Chronoiazis  Scriptnrum 
Pauli,  pp.  109—115.  CahuPl's  Preface  sur  la  Kocondo  Epitre  nu.\  Tt4cs.'ia- 
loniena;  Hug's  Intmd.  vol.  ii.  pp.  X\i,  .iW.  For  a  full  illustration  of  the 
prophecy  above  mentioned,  see  Bi«liop  Newton'8  Disscrtntiona,  vol.  ii.  Diss. 
•J2.  Dr.  Bi.'u.son'H  Dissertation  on  the  Man  of  Hin  (Paraphrase  on  1  and 
2  Thess.  pp.  173—137.  2d  odif.):  or  Drs.  Macicniaht  and  A.  Clarice  on 
2  Theaa.  iT. 
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ON  THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  TO  TIMOTHY, 


848 


SECTION  XII. 


ON  THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  TO  TIMOTHY, 

1.  Recount  of  Timothy. — IT.  Bate  of  thit  Efnttle.-^IW.  Genu- 
inene^t  and  authenticity  of  the  two  Epistles  to  Timothy, — IV. 
Scope  and  oynopoio  of  the  first  Epistle. — V.  Observations  on 
the  use  which  the  church  is  to  make  in  every  age  of  I*auVs 
Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus, 

I.  Timothy,  to  whom  this  Epistle  was  addressed,  was  a 
native  of  Lystra,  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  in  Asia  Minor.  His 
father  was  a  Greek,  but  his  mother  was  a  Jewess  (Acts  xvi. 
1.),  and,  as  well  as  his  ^ndmother  Lois,  a  person  of  excel- 
lent character.  (2  Tim.  i.  5.)  The  pious  care  they  took  of 
his  education  soon  appeared  to  have  the  desired  success;  for 
we  are  assured  by  Saint  Paul,  that  from  his  childhood,  Timo- 
thy was  well  acquainted  with  the  Holy  Scriptures.  (2  Tim. 
iii.  15.)  It  is  generally  supposed  that  he  was  converted  to 
the  Christian  faith  during  the  first  visit  made  by  Paul  and 
Barnabas  to  Lystra.  (Acts  xiv.)  From  the  time  of  his  con- 
version, Timothy  made  such  proficiency  in  the  knowledo;e  of 
the  Gospel,  and  was  so  remarkable  for  the  satictit^r  oi  his 
manners,  as  well  as  for  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  that 
he  attracted  the  esteem  of  all  the  brethren  in  those  parts. 
Accordingly,  when  the  apostle  came  from  Antioch  in  Syria 
to  Lystra  the  second  time,  they  commended  Timothy  so 
highty  to  him,  that  Paul  selected  him  to  be  the  companion 
of  his  travels,  having  previously  circumcised  him  (Acts  xvi. 

2,  3.)  and  ordained  him  in  a  solemn  manner  by  im])osition 


mothy,  as  the  attendant  of  Paul  in  his  various  joumeyings, 
assisting  him  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  in  conveyingr  his 
instructions  to  the  churches.  When  the  apostle  was  driven 
from  Thessalonica  and  Beraea  by  persecution,  ho  left  Silas 
and  Timothy  there  to  strengthen  the  churches  in  the  faith. 
r  Acts  xvii.  13,  14.)  Thence  they  went  to  Paul  at  Corinth 
(xviii.  6.),  and  from  Ephesus  he  again  sent  Timothy  to  Thes- 
salonica (Acts  xix.  32. ;  1  Thess.  iii.  2,  3.)  to  comfort  the 
believers  under  their  tribulations  and  persecutions.  Timothy 
returning  to  the  apostle,  next  accompanied  him  into  Asia 
([Acts  XX.  4.),  and  was  left  at  Ephesus  (1  Tim.  i.  3,  4.)  to 
instruct  the  church  in  Uiat  city,  tiie  care  of  which  was  con- 
fided to  Timothy.  How  long  he  governed  the  Ephesian 
church  is  not  knov^rn ;  and  we  are  equally  uncertain  as  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  '  An  ecclesiastical  tradition  relates  that  he 
suffered  martyrdom,  bein^  slain  with  stones  and  clubs,  a.  d. 
97,  while  he  was  preaching  a^inst  idolatry  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  temple  of  l)iana  at  Ephesus.  His  supposed  relics 
were  translated  to  Constantinople,  with  great  pomp,  a.  d. 
356,  in  the  reign  of  Constantius. 

11.  The  date  of  this  Epistle  has  been  much  disputed. 
Dr.  Lardner  refers  it  to  the  year  56 ;  Dr.  Benson,  Michaelis, 
and  Hug  (after  Cappel,  Grotius,  Lightfoot,  and  several  other 
critics),  date  it  in  a.  d.  58;  Bishop  Pearson,  Le  Clerc,  Dr. 
Mill,  and  Rosenmiiller,  in  a.  d.  65 ;  Drs.  Whitby,  Macknight, 
and  Paley,  and  Bishop  Tomline,  in  64. 

In  favour  of  the  early  date  it  is  argued, 

1.  That  it  appears  from  the  third  chapter  of  this  Epistle,  that 
no  bishops  had  been  then  appointed  at  Ephesus.  Saint  Paul 
instructs  Timothy  in  the  choice,  as  of  an  appointment  to  a  new 
office,  and  "  hopes  to  return  to  him  shortly."  And  it  is  not  pro- 
bable the  apostle  would  suffer  a  community  to  be  long  without 
governors.  Now  he  departed  from  Ephesus  when  he  travelled 
into  Macedonia  (Acts  xx.  1.),  and  we  see  from  v.  17.  28.  that 
on  his  return  bishops  had  been  appointed.  Consequently  this 
Epistle  must  have  been  written  at  the  beginning  of  his  journey ; 
for  Timothy  soon  lefl  Ephesus,  and  was  at  Corinth  with  Paul. 
(Acts  xviii.  5.)  He  even  joined  him  in  Macedonia,  for  the 
second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  written  in  Macedonia,  was  in 
the  joint  names  of  Paul  and  Timothy.  This  Epistle,  therefore, 
was  written  a  short  time  before  the  second  to  the  Corinthians. 

2.  It  is  farther  contended,  that  Timothy,  at  the  time  this 
Epistle  was  written,  was  in  danger  of  being  "  despised  for  his 
youth."  (1  Tim.  iv.  12.)  Ashe  became  an  associate  of  Paul  at 
Lystra  (Acts  xvL  1.)  so  early  as  a.  d.  50,  he  must  then  have 
been,  as  an  assistant  in  the  Gospel,  at  least  twenty  years  of  age. 
If  this  E(Hstle  was  written  a.  d.  65,  he  must  have  been  of  Uie 
age  of  thirty-five  years,  and  could  not  have  been  less  than  fifteen 
years  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  He  could  not  in  that  case  have 
been  depised  for  his  youth ;  though  he  might,  before  he  had 
reached  his  twenty-seventh  year. 


On  the  contrary,  in  behalf  of  the  later  datk,  which  sup- 
poses this  Epistle  to  have  been  written  after  Saint  Paurs 
first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  a.  d.  64  or  ijb^  it  is  insisted, 

1.  That  it  appears  from  Baint  Paul's  Epistles  to  Philemon 
(22.)  and  to  the  Philippians  (ii.  24.),  that  he  evidently  designed, 
when  be  had  a  prospect  of  being  released,  to  go  both  to  CoIosbb 
and  into  Macedonia.  Now  it  is  admitted,  that  these  two  Epistles 
were  written  towards  the  close  of  Saint  Paul's  first  imprisonment 
at  Rome  ;  and,  if  he  executed  his  intention  of  going  to  Colosse 
immediately  afler  his  release,  it  is  very  probable  that  he  would 
visit  Ephesus,  which  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Colossae,  and  proceed 
thence  to  Philippi. 

2.  We  further  learn  from  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  that 
he  was  left  at  Ephesus  to  oppose  the  following  errors :  1.  Fables 
invented  by  the  Jewish  doctors  to  recommend  the  obiftrvance  of 
the  law  of  Moses  as  necessary  to  salvation ; — 2.  Uncertain 
genealogies,  by  which  individuals  endeavoured  to  trace  their  de- 
scent from  Abraham,  in  the  persuasion  that  thoy  would  be  saved, 
merely  because  they  had  Abraham  to  their  father; — 3.  Intricate 
questions  and  strifes  about  some  words  in  the  law  ; — 4.  Pen'crse 
disputings  of  men  of  corrupt  minds,  who  reckoned  that  which 
produced  most  gain  to  be  the  best  of  godliness ;  and  oppositions 
of  knowledge  falsely  so  named.  But  these  errors  had  not  taken 
place  in  the  Ephesian  church  before  the  apostle's  departure  ;  for, 
in  his  charge  to  the  Ephesian  elders  at  Miletus,  he  foretold  that 
false  teachers  would  enter  among  them  after  his  departing.  Acts 
XX.  29.,  /  kno^  thai  after  my  dtpartinffj  shall  grievous  wolves 
enter  in  among  you,  not  sparing  the  flock,  SO.  Also  of  your 
own  selves  shall  men  arisen  speaking  perverse  things,  to  draw 
away  disciples  after  them.  The  same  thing  appears  from  the 
two  Epistles  which  the  apostle  wrote  to  the  Corinthians ;  the 
one  from  Ephesus  before  the  riot  of  Demetrius,  the  other  from 
Macedonia  after  that  event ;  and  from  the  Epistle  which  he  wrote 
to  the  Ephesians  themselves  from  Rome,  during  his  confinement 
there.  For  in  none  of  these  letters  is  there  any  notice  taken  of 
the  above  mentioned  errors  as  subsisting  among  the  Ephesians 
at  the  time  they  were  written,  which  cannot  be  accounted  for 
on  the  supposition  that  they  were  prevalent  in  Ephesus,  when 
the  apostle  went  into  Macedonia  after  the  riot.  We  conclude, 
therefore,  with  Dr.  Macknight,  that  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
in  which  the  apostle  desired  him  to  abide  at  Ephesus  for  the 
purpose  of  opposing  the  judaizers  and  their  errors,  could  not  be 
written,  either  fi^m  Troas,  or  from  Macedonia,  after  the  riot,  as 
those  who  contend  for  the  early  date  of  that  Epistle  suppose  :  but 
it  must  have  been  written  some  time  after  the  apostle's  release 
from  his  confinement  in  Rome,  when,  no  doubt,  he  visited  the 
church  at  Ephesus,  and  found  the  judaizing  teachers  there  busily 
employed  in  spreading  their  pernicious  errors. 

3.  In  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  the  same  persons,  doctrines, 
and  practices  are  reprobated,  which  are  condemned  in  the  second. 
Compare  1  IHm.  iv.  1 — 6.  vrilh  2  Tim.  iii.  1 — 6.,  and  1  Tim. 
vi.  20.  with  2  Tim.  i.  14.,  and  1  Tim.  iv.  7.  and  vi.  20.  with  2 
Tim.  ii.  16.  The  same  commands,  instructions,  and  encourage- 
ments afD  given  to  Timothy  in  the  first  Epistle  as  in  the  second. 
Compare  1  Tim.  vi.  13,  14.  with  2  Tim.  iv.  1 — 5.  The  same 
remedies  for  the  corruptions,  which  had  taken  place  among  the 
Ephesians,  are  prescribed  in  the  first  Epistle  as  in  the  second. 
Compare  1  Tim.  iv.  14.  with  2  Tim.  i.  6,  7.  And  as  in  the 
second  Epistle,  so  in  the  first,  every  thing  is  addressed  to  Timothy, 
as  superintendent  both  of  the  teachers  and  of  the  laity  in  the 
church  at  Ephesus:  all  which,  Dr.  Macknight  justly  thinks^  im- 
plies that  the  state  of  things  among  the  Ephesians  was  the  same 
when  the  two  Epistles  were  written.  Consequently,  the  first 
Epistle  was  written  only  a  few  months  before  the  second,  and  not 
long  before  the  apostle's  death. 

To  the  late  date  of  this  first  Epistle,  however,  there  are 
three  plausible  objections  which  admit  of  easy  solutions. 

1.  It  is  thought,  that  if  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy  was  writ- 
ten after  the  apostle's  release,  he  could  not,  with  any  propriety, 
have  said  to  Timothy,  iv.  12.  Let  no  man  despise  thy  youth, — 
B  ut  it  is  replied,  that  Servius  TuUius,  in  classing  the  Roman  people, 
as  Aulus  Gellius  relates,'  divided  their  age  into  three  periods. 
Childhood,  he  limited  to  the  age  of  seventeen :  youth,  from  that 
to  forty -six  ;  and  old  age,  from  forty-six  to  the  end  of  life.  Now, 
supposing  Timothy  to  have  been  twenty  years  old,  a.  d.  50, 
when  ho  became  Paul's  assistant,  he  would  be  no  more  than  34, 
A.  D.  64,  two  years  after  the  apostle's  release,  when  it  is  sup- 
posed this  Epistle  was  written.  Since,  therefore,  Timothy  was 
then  in  that  period  of  life,  which,  by  the  Greeks  as  well  as 


1  Noctes  Attics,  lib.  z.  c.  20^ 
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the  Homaiif,  wbs  ^conndsred  aa  youth,  the  apoetley  with  propriety, 
might  say  to  him,  Let  no  man  deapUe  thy  youth* 

2.  When  the  apoatle  touched  at  Miletus,  in  hia  voyage  to 
Jernaalem,  with  the  coUectiona,  the  church  at  Epheaua  had  a 
number  of  elders,  that  is,  of  bishops  and  deacons,  who  came  to 
him  at  Miletus,  Acts  xx.  17.  It  is  therefore  asked.  What  occasion 
was  there,  in  an  Epistle  written  after  the  apostle's  release,  to 
give  Timothy  directions  concerning  the  ordination  of  bishops  and 
deacons,  in  a  church  where  there  were  so  many  elders  already  1 
The  answer  is,  the  elders  who  came  to  the  apostle  at  Miletus,  in 
the  year  58,  might  have  been  too  few  for  the  church  at  Ephesus, 
in  her  increased  state,  in  the  year  65.  Besides  false  teachers  had 
then  entered,  to  oppose  whom,  more  bishops  and  deacons  might 
be  needed  than  were  necessary  in  the  year  58.  Not  to  mention, 
that  some  of  the  first  elders  having  died,  others  were  wanted  to 
supply  their  places. 

8.  Because  the  apostle  wrote  to  Timothy,  that  he  hoped  to 
come  to  him  goon,  1  Tim.  iii.  14.,  it  is  argued,  that  the  letter,  in 
which  this  is  said,  must  have  been  written  before  the  apostle 
said  to  the  Ephesian  elders,  Acts  zx.  25.,  /  knov  that  all  ye^ 
among"  rohom  I  have  gone  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God,  thall 
9ee  my  face  no  more.  But  if,  by  this,  the  first  Epistle  to  Timo- 
thy is  proved  to  have  been  written  before  the  apostle's  interview 
with  the  elders  at  Miletus,  his  Epistles  to  the  Philippians,  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  to  Philemon,  in  which  he  promised,  to  visit  them, 
must  likewise  have  been  written  before  the  interview :  for  his 
declaration  respected  the  Philippians,  the  Hebrews,  and  Phile- 
mon, as  well  as  the  Ephesians :  for  they  certainly  were  persons 
among  whom  the  apostle  had  gone  preathing  the  kingdom  of 
God :  yet  no  commentator  ever  thought  the  Epistles  above  men- 
tioned were  written  to  them  before  the  apostle's  interview  with 
the  Ephesian  elders.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged, that  these  Epistles  were  written  four  years  after  the  inter- 
view ;  namely,  during  the  apostle's  first  imprisonment  at  Rome. 
When,  therefore,  he  told  the  Ephesian  elders,  that  they  and  his 
other  converts,  among  whom  he  had  gone  preaching  the  king- 
dom of  Ood,  should  see  his  face  no  more,  as  it  was  no  point 
either  of  fiiith  or  practice  which  he  spake,  he  may  well  be  sup- 
posed to  have  declared  nothing  but  his  own  opinion  resulting 
from  his  fears.  He  had  lately  escaped  the  rage  of  the  Jews  who 
laid  wait  for  him  in  Cenchrea  to  lull  him.  (Acts  xx.  3.)  This, 
with  their  fury  on  former  occasions,  filled  him  with  such  anxiety, 
that,  in  writing  to  the  Romans  from  Corinth,  he  requested  them 
to  Btrive  together  with  him  in  their  firayergy  that  he  might  be 
delivered  from  the  unbelieving  in  Jndxa,  (Rom.  xv.  30,  31.) — 
Further,  that  in  his  speech  to  the  Ephesian  elders,  the  apostle 
only  declared  his  own  persuasion,  dictated  by  his  fears,  and  not 
any  suggestion  of  the  Spirit,  Dr.  Macknight  thinks,  is  plain  from 
what  he  had  said  immediately  before,  verse  22.  Behold  I  go  bound 
in  the  tpirit  to  Jerutalem,  not  knowing  the  things  which  ohall 
befaU  me  there :  23.  Save  that  the  Holy  Ghost  witnetaeth  in 
every  city,  saying  that  bonils  andaJUctioTU  abide  me.  Where- 
fore, although  his  fears  were  happily  disappointed,  and  he  actu- 
ally visited  the  Ephesians  after  his  release,  his  character  as  an 
inspired  apostle  is  not  hurt  in  the  least;  if  in  saying,  he  knew 
they  should  see  his  face  no  more,  he  declared  his  own  persua- 
sion oidy,  and  no  dictate  of  the  Holy  Spirit^ 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  Saint  Paul  wrote  his  first 
Epistle  to  Timothy  about  the  end  of  the  year  64. 

ill.  But  whatever  uncertainty  may  have  prevailed  con- 
ceminflr  the  date  of  this  Epistle,  it  has  always  been  acknow- 
ledffeato  be  the  undisputed  production  of  the  apostle  Paul. 
Both  the  first  and  second  Epistles  to  Timothy  are  cited  or 
alluded  to  by  the  apostolical  fathers,  Clement  of  Rome,^  and 
Polycarp;*  and  the  first  Epistle  by  Ignatius;^  and  in  the 
following  centuries  by  Irensus;^  Clement  of  Alexandria,^ 
Tertullian,^  Caius,^  Origen,^  and  by  all  subsequent  eccle- 
siastical writers  without  exception. 

Decisiye  as  these  testimonies  confessedly  are,  the  au- 
thenticity of  this  Epistle  has  been  denied  by  Dr.  Schleier- 

t  Dr.  Beason'v  Prefiiee  to  1  Tim.  (pp.  220—222.)  Michaelis,  vol.  iv.  pp. 
73— 7a  RosenmAUer,  Scholia  in  N.  T.  torn.  v.  pp.  1—4. ;  Him'a  Introd.  vol. 
ii.  pp.  393—402.  Lardner'a  Worka,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  316—330. ;  4to.  vol.  ili. 
pp.  2^2—294.  Doddridge  and  Whitby's  Pre&cea  to  ITim.  Macknight'a 
Pre&ce  to  1  Tim.  sect.  ii.  Dr.  Palej  haa  advocated  the  late  date  or  this 
Epistle  by  arguments  similar  to  those  above  stated.    Horn  PauliDae,  pp. 

•  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  38;  39. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  298,  299. 
■  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  96,  97. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  330,  331. 

•  Ibid.  8\'o.  vol.  ii.  pp.  78,  79. ;  4to.  voL  i.  d.  321. 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  Ii.  p.  164. ;  4 to.  vol.  i.  p.  368. 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  Zi*. ;  4lo.  vol.  i.  p.  401. 

1 1bid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  2M,  2t>5. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  421. 

•  Ibid  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  374. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  4R3 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  471. ;  Ito.  voL  1.  p.  636. 


maQher,  Professor  Eickhom,  and  others,  and  yindicated  by 
Professor  Hug ;  the  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  objections 
and  their  refutation  :•— 

1.  The  language  of  the  Epistle  cannot  be  that  of  Saint 
Paul,  because  (it  is  alleged)  expressions  occur  which  are 
either  not  to  be  found  in  his  other  Epistles,  or  at  least  not 
with  the  same  signification^  But  this  is  more  or  less  the 
case  in  other  Epistles ;  and  some  of  the  words  alluded  to  are 
found  in  the  New  Testament,  "  while  the  composition  of 
others  betrays  the  apostle,  who,  unshackled  by  tne  laws  of 
sramraaticaf  authority,  either  compounds  his  own  words  and 
forcible  expressions,  or  deriyes  them  in  a  manner  in  which 
traffic  authors  would  scarcely  haye  indulged  themselves." 
If,  noweyer,  "independently  of  this  peculiarity ,  we  examine 
the  whole  of  the  aiction,  we  shall  nnd  it  assuredly  Paul's. 
The  accumulation  of  words  of  allied  si^ifications,  or  false 

ronymes,  the  enumerations,  the  short  lOBtantaneous  bursts, 
parentheses,  particularly  the  long  parenthesis  in  i.  5—18., 
then  the  animation  which  peryades  the  whole ; — all  is  not 
an  imitation  in  the  use  of  certain  words,  in  which  any  one 
might  easily  succeed,  but  the  fac-simile  of  his  peculiar  mode 
of  communication.''io  Besides  the  difference  of  style  in  this 
Epistle,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  preceding  Epistles,  is 
accoanted  for  by  new  adversaries  arising,  by  the  difference  of 
the  times  when  the  several  Epistles  were  written,  and  also  by 
the  diversity  of  the  subjects  discussed,  all  which  circumstances 
would  necessarily  produce  a  diversi^  of  expression." 

2.  The  gpreat  aoubts  which  have  been  raised  against  this 
Epistle,  because  the  apostle  (i.  26.)  has  so  very  hriefly  men- 
tioned Hymenseus  and  Alexander,  are  of  no  moment.  He 
mentions  them  incidentally,  as  well-known  examples  of 
erring  self-conceit,  and  for  no  other  purpose  besides,  as  he 
has  also  done  in  other  passages,  at  this  period  of  his  life, 
viz,  2  Tim.  i.  15.,  and  ii.  17.,  where  he  also  points  out  well- 
known  examples  of  error,  as  a  warning  to  others,  and  this  he 
also  does  incidentally.'* 

3.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  there  is  a  contradiction  be- 
tween 1  Tim.  i.20.  where  Alexander  is  mentioned  as  a  here- 
tic, and  2  Tim.  iv.  14.  where  he  is  an  enemy  of  8t.  Paul, 
But  the  apostle  carefully  distinguishes  the  individual  in  the 
second  Ej)istle  from  him  who  is  noticed  in  the  first,  by  the 
epithet  01  i  VitxxM/c,  the  worker  in  melals,  or  the  smith,  iJeza 
and  Bolton  nave  conjectured  that  he  was  the  person  who 
appeared  at  the  Roman  tribunal  among  the  accusers  of  Paul. 
This,  however,  is  of  little  moment,  as  from  this  name  being 
very  common,  there  must  have  been  hundreds  of  persons  who 
bore  the  name  of  Alexander.^* 

In  short,  whoever  carefully  and  impartially  examines  the 
style  of  this  Epistle,  will  find  that  the  language  and  genius 
or  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  pervades  it  throughout;  and 
that  the  animating,  urgent,  and  affecting  motives  which  it 
presents,  are  such  as  proceeded  from  the  heart,  and  such  as 
no  impostor  could  imitate. •' 

IV.  Timothy,  having  been  left  at  Ephesus,  to  regulate  the 
affairs  of  the  church  in  that  city,  Saint  Paul  wrote  Diis  Epis-' 
tie  chiefly  to  instruct  him  in  tne  choice  of  proper  officers  in 
the  church,  as  well  as  in  the  exercise  of  a  regular  ministry. 
Another  and  very  important  part  of  the  apostle's  design  was 
to  caution  this  young  evangelist  against  the  influence  of  those 
false  teachers  Q  Michaelis  thinks  they  were  Essenes),  who,  by 
their  subtle  distinctions  and  endless  controversies,  had  cor- 
rupted the  jpurity  and  simplicity  of  the  Gospel ;  to  press  upon 
him,  in  all  his  preaching,  a  constant  regard  to  tlie  interests 
of  practical  religion ;  and  to  animate  him  to  the  greatest 
diligence,  fidelity,  and  zeal,  in  the  discharge  of  his  ofilce. 
The  Epistle,  therefore,  consists  of  three  parts;  viz. 
Part  I.  The  Inirodudion,  (i.  1, 2.) 

Part  II.  Instructions  to  Timothy  how  to  behave  in  the  Jd" 
ministration  of  the  Church  at  J^phesus;  in  which^ 
Sect.  1.  After  reminding  Timothy  of  the  charge  which  had 
been  committed  to  him,  viz.  To  preserve  the  purity  of  the 
Gospel  against  the  pernicious  doctrines  of  the  false  teachers 
(enumerated  above'')  whose  opinions  led  to  firivolous  con- 
troversies, and  not  to  a  holy  life,  Saint  PauL  shows  the  use 
of  the  law  of  Moees,  of  which  these  teachers  were  ignorant 
Thb  account  of  the  law,  ho  assures  Timothy,  was  agreeable 
to  the  representation  of  it  in  the  Gospel,  with  the  preaching 
of  which  he  was  intrusted,  (i.  3 — 11.)  Having  mentioned 
the  Gospel,  the  apostle,'  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  makes  a 
digression  to  express  his  gratitude  to  God  in  calling  him. 


*•  Hug's  Introduction,  vol  U.  pp.  408,  404. 
"  CslUirier,  introd  an  Nouv.  Test.  p.  432. 
*■  CeU«rler,  InuxxL  au  Nouv.  Test  p.  432. 
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who  had  been  a  peneeutor,  to  the  Chmtian  &ith  and  miniii 
ferial  oflioe ;  and  obeenree,  that  hiB  4vour  wai  extended  to 
him,  though  fo  unworthj,  as  an  encouragement  to  all  that 
should  believe  in  eveiy  future  age.  (13-^20.) 
8bct.  S.  Paul  then  proceed*  to  give  Timothy  particular  in- 
stmclionS) 

f  i.  Concerning  the  manner  hi  which  divine  worship  was  to  be  peribrmed 

\n  the  Bpheaian  church.  (11.) 
§  iL  CoDceniinff  ihe  qualifications  of  the  persons  whom  he  was  to  ordain 

biahous  and  aeacons  of  that  church,  (tii.)* 
I  iii.  After  foretelling  the  creat  corruntiona  which  were  tojpretail  in  the 

churcli  in  future  dmea  (iv.  1—6.),  (he  apostle  instructs  Timothy, 

1.  How  to  support  the  ncred  character-  (6—16.) 

2.  How  to  admonish  aged  men  and  women  (v.  1,  2.),  and  in  what  man- 
ner he  siMuld  treat  widowa  (3—16.),  elders  (17—19  ),  and  ofTendera. 
C^,  21.)  Annexed  are  some  instructinostoTimoChy  himself.  (22—24.) 

a.  Concerning  the  duties  of  slaves,  (vi.  1, 2.) 

Sbct.  3.  condemna  trifling  contzoverriee  and  pernicious  die* 
pntes,  censures  the  ezeesrive  love  of  monej,  and  chaigea 
the  rich  to  be  rich  in  good  works,  (vi  S— 19.) 
Part  TII.  The  Conchmon.  (20, 21.) 

V.  Although  the  errors  of  the  judaizingr  teachers  at  Ephe- 
SU8,  which  gave  rise  to  Saint  Paul's  Epistles  to  Timothy, 
have  long  disappeared,  yet  **the  Epistles  themselves  are 
still  of  great  use,  as  they  serve  to  show  the  impiety  of  the 
principles  from  which  these  errors  proceeded.  For  the  same 
principles  are  apt  in  every  age  to  produce  errors  and  vices, 
which,  though  difierent  in  name  from  those  which  prevailed 
in  Ephesus  in  the  apostle's  daya,  are  precisely  of  the  same 
kind,  and  equally  pernicious.— ^These  Epistles  are  likewise 
of  great  use  in  the  church,  as  they  exhibit  to  Christian 
bishops  and  deacons,  in  every  aee,  the  most  perfect  idea  of 
the  duties  of  their  function ;  teach  the  manner  m  which  these 
duties  should  be  performed ;  describe  the  qualifications  ne- 
cessary in  those  who  aspire  to  such  holy  and  honourable 
offices,  and  explain  the  ends  for  which  these  offices  were 
originally  instituted,  and  are  still  continued  in  the  church. 

*'The  very  same  things,  indeed,  the  apostle,  about  the 
aame  time,  wrote  to  Titus  in  Crete ;  but  more  briefly,  be- 
cause he  was  an  older  and  more  experienced  minister  than 
Timothy.  Nevertheless  the  repetition  of  these  precepts  and 
charges,  is  not  without  its  use  to  the  church  still,  as  it 
roaketh  us  more  deeply  sensible  of  their  great  importance  : 
not  to  mention,  that  in  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  there  are  things 
peculiar  to  itself,  which  enhance  its  value.  In  short,  the 
Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  taken  together,  containing  a 
full  account  of  the  qualifications  and  duties  of  the  ministers 
of  the  Gospel,  may  be  considered  as  a  complete  body  of 
divinely-inspired  ecclenaatieal  canons^  to  be  observed  by  the 
Christian  clergry  of  all  communions,  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

'*  These  Epistles,  therefore,  ought  to  be  read  frequently, 
and  with  the  greatest  attention,  by  those  in  every  age  and 
country,  who  hold  sacred  offices,  or  who  have  it  in  view  to 
obtain  them :  not  only  that  they  may  regulate  their  conduct 
according  to  the  directions  contained  in  them,  but  that,  by 
meditating  seriously  on  the  solemn  charges  delivered  to  aft 
the  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  persons  of  Timothy  and 
Titus,  their  minds  may  be  strongly  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  the  importance  of  their  function,  and  of  the  obligation 
which  licth  on  them  to  be  faithful  in  discharging  every  duty 
belonging  to  it. 

''*'  It  is, of  importance  also  to  observe,  that,  in  these  Epis- 
tles, there  are  some  explications  of  the  Christian  doctrines, 
and  some  displays  of  Saint  Paul's  views  and  expectations  as 
an  apostle  of  Christ,  which  merit  our  attention.  For  if  he 
had  oeen,  like  many  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  a  hypocrite 
who  held  a  double  doctrine,  one  for  the  vulgar,  and  another 

i  In  aidng  this  expression— Orea/  ia  the  miftery  of  godUne—  (ill.  16.), 
the  apoatle  ia  generally  auppoied  lo  allude  to  the  heathen  mysteriea.  As 
thoae  mysteries  have  always  a  reference  to  some  deity,  this  circumstance 
greatly  favours— not  to  say,  confirms— the  common  reading  of  tins  text, 
which  has  been  so  much  controverted :  for,  if  no  mention  had  been  made 
in  this  case  of  a  (Sod,  such  an  omission  would  have  maimed  the  apostle's 
description  in  a  most  essential  point,  and  obscured  the  beauty  of  his  fine 
allusion.    (Broketl's  Discourses,  p.  421.  noleO[    On  the  much  litigated 

auestion  respecting  the  reading  of  (^ia$  in  ITim.  iii.  16.  the  reader  will 
od  a  perspicuous  statement  of  the  evidence  in  Mr.  Holden's  dciinture 
Testimonies  to  the  divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy  pp.  181—188.  There 
is  an  elaborate  essay  on  this  passage  in  Ihe  Christian  Observer  for  1809, 
vol.  i.  pp.  271—277.  Siee  also  Dr.  Bern  man's  Critical  Dissertation  on  1  Tim. 
Ui.  16.  8vo.  London,  1741.  Velthusen's  Observations  on  various  Subjects, 
np.  49>-lM.  8va  London,  1773.  Dr.  Hales's  Treatise  on  FSith  tai  the  Holy 
Trinity,  vol  ii.  pp.  67— IM.  and  Mr.  Nolan's  Inquiry  into  the  Integrity  of 
the  Greek  Vulgate,  pp.  274-^276.  But  the  fullest  view  of  the  evidence, 
both  external  and  internal,  will  be  (bund  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henderson's 
Great  Mystery  of  Godlineas  incontrovertible  (Ix>ndon,  1830),  who  has 
rEMONSTRATBO  THS  CBNmiVENSSs  OP  TUB  asADiNO  Ho;,  from  the  united  and 
ii  ()i-:puTable  testimonies  of  manuRcripts,  ancient  versions,  quotations  in  the 
writiniN  of  the  fathers,  snd  the  best  printed  ediiions  of  the  Greek  Tests- 
men'  fioth  ^arly  sad  recent,  aa  well  a*  from  tniernal  svtdsaco. 
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for  the  learned ;  and  if  his  secret  views  and  expectations  had 
been  diflbrent  from  those  which  he  publicly  professed  to  the 
world,  he  would  have  ^ven,  without  all  doubt,  some  in 
sinuatiou  thereof  in  letters  written  to  such  intimate  friends* 
Yet,  throughout  the  whole  of  these  Epistles,  no  discovery  of 
that  kind  is  made.  The  doctrine  contained  in  them  is  the 
same  with  that  taught  in  the  Epistles  desiffned  for  the  in* 
speotion  and  direction  of  the  church  in  general:  and  the  views 
and  hopes  which  he  expresses  are  the  same  with  those  which 
he  uniformly  taught  mankind  to  entertain.  What  stronger 
proofs  can  we  desire  of  the  apostle's  sincerity  and  faithful* 
ness  than  these  ?"' 

On  the  undesigned  eoincideneea  between  this  Epistle  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Faley*s  Hor»  PauliniBv 
Chap.  XI. 


SECnON  XIII. 

ON  THE   SECOND  BPIOTLE  TO  TIMOTBT. 

I.  jDo/tf.— n.  Of  the  place  where  THmothy  was,  when  Paul 
wrote  thi$  Ejnetle  to  him, — ^m.  Ite  ecope^-^lY,  Synopeie  of 
ite  content9^-^Y,   Obtervatione  on  thie  £pi»tle, 

I.  l^AT  Paul  was  a  prisoner  when  he  wrote  the  second 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  is  evident  from  i.  8.  IS.  16.  and  ii.  9.; 
and  that  his  imprisonment  was  in  Rome  appears  from  i.  I7.9 
and  is  universally  admitted.  But,  whether  he  wrote  it  during 
his  first  imprisonment,  recorded  in  Acts  xxviii.,  or  during  s 
second  imprisonment  there  (which  was  the  uniform  tradition 
of  the  primitive  church),  is  a  point  that  has  been  much  dis- 
puted. The  former  opinion  is  advocated  by  Drs.  Hammond, 
Lightfoot,  Lardner,  and  Hug;  and  the  latter,  by  Drs.  Benson, 
Macknight,  and  Paley,  Bishop  Tomline,  Michaelis,  Rosen- 
miiUer,  and  others.  That  the  last-mentioned  opinion  is 
most  correct,  we  think  will  appear  from  the  following  001^ 
siderations  :*- 

1.  A  collation  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesisns,  Colossiansi 
Philippisns,  and  Philemon  (which  are  known  to  have  been  wri^ 
ten  during  Saint  Paul's  Jiret  imprisonment),  with  the  second 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  will  show  that  this  Epistle  was  not  written 
during  the  time  when  those  Epistles  were  written.  In  the  former 
Epistles,  the  author  confidently  looked  forward  to  his  liberation 
firom  confinement,  and  his  speedy  departure  from  Rome.  He 
tells  the  PhiUppians  (u.  34.),  **  I  trust  in  the  Lord  that  I  alsA 
myself  shall  come  shortly."  Philemon  he  bids  to  prepare  for 
him  a  lodging ;  «  for  I  trust/'  says  he,  "  that  through  your  pray- 
era  I  shall  be  given  unto  you."  (ver.  22.)  In  the  Epistle  before 
us  he  holds  a  language  extremely  different :  "  J  am  now  ready  to 
be  oflered,  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  I  have 
fought  a  good  fight ;  I  have  finished  my  course ;  I  have  kept  the 
faith ;  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  ibr  me  a  crown  of  righteouaneai^ 
which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day  ** 
(iv.  6—8.) 

Again,  when  the  former  Epistles  were  written  finom  Rome, 
Timothy  was  with  Paul ;  and  he  is  joined  with  him  in  writing 
to  the  Colossians,  the  PhiUppians,  and  to  Philemon.  The  present 
Epistle  implies  that  he  was  absent  Further,  in  the  fonner  Epis- 
tles, Demas  was  with  Paul  at  Rome : "  Luke,  the  beloved  phjsidsn, 
and  Demas,  greet  you."  In  the  Epistle  now  before  us :  **  Demas 
hath  forsaken  me,  having  loved  this  present  world,  and  is  gone 
to  Thessalonica.'  Once  more :  in  the  former  Epistle,  Mark  was 
with  Paul,  and  joins  in  saluting  the  Colossians.  In  the  preeent 
Epistle,  Timothy  is  otdered  to  bring  him  with  him,  **  for  he  is 
profitable  to  me  for  the  ministry."  (iv.  11.) 

2.  The  drcurastanoes  of  Paul's  imprisonment,  as  referred  to  in 
this  Epistle,  are  widely  difierent  from  the  imprisonment  related  in 
Acts  xxviii.  80,  31.  Then  he  was  permitted  to  dwell  alone  in  his 
own  hired  houpe,  and  receive  all  who  came  to  him,  and  publicly 
to  preach  the  GJospel,  being  guarded  onlv  by  a  single  soldier. 
But  it  ^)pearB  from  2  Tim.  i.  16 — 18.,  that  the  apoetle  was  in 
clo»e  confinement,  so  that  Onesiphorus,  on  his  coming  to  Rome, 
had  considerable  difficulty  in  finding  him  out.  And  that  crimes 
were  now  laid  to  his  charge  very  different  from  those  formerly 
alleged  against  him,  appears  from  ii.  9. ;  where  he  says  that  he 
§ujfer§  evil,  even  unto  bondt,  a§  a  malefactor ;  plainly  imply- 
ing that  he  was  not  only  abridged  of  all  liberty,  but  also  that  he 
was  bound,  hands  and  feet,  in  a  close  dimgeon.  Dr.  Macknight 
thinks  this  was  probably  under  the  pretence  that  he  was  one  of 
those  Christians  whom  Nero  accused  of  having  set  Rome  on  fire* 
Hence  the  word  malefactor  («:(«sif}^c),  which  in  this  passage 

•  Dr.  MackAight's  PreC  to  1  Tim.  sect  iv. 
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may  mean  that  the  apoetle  was  treated  aa  one  of  the  wont  of 
criminals. 

^.  The  situation  of  Paul,  when  he  wrote  this  Epistle,  was  ex- 
tremely dangerous.  This  appears  from  2  Tim.  iv.  6,  7, 8.  and  from 
verse  1 6.  where,  at  his  first  answer,  all  men  forsook  him.  Further, 
(verse  17.)  The  Lord  delivered  him  from  the  mouth  of  the  lion, 
or  the  cruelty  of  Nero.  And  in  verse  18.  he  hopes  the  Lord 
tPtU  deliver  him  from  every  evil  workf  by  preoerving  him  unto 
hie  heavenly  kingdom.  This  was  totally  diflerent  from  the  gen- 
tle treatment  recorded  in  Acts  xzviii.,  and  shows  that  this  epistle 
was  written  at  a  later  period  than  the  two  years'  imprisonment 
mentioned  by  Luke.  ^ 

4.  It  appears  from'  2  Tim.  iv.  13.  20.  that  when  the  apostle 
wrote,  he  had  lately  been  at  Troas,  Miletus,  and  Corinth.  This 
was  a  different  route  from  that  described  in  the  Acts.  Also  in 
2  Tim.  iv.  13.  he  desires  Timothy  to  bring  with  him  a  trunk  and 
some  books  which  he  had  left  at  Troas.  But  in  his  journey  to 
Italy  in  Acts  xxvii.  he  did  not  come  near  Troas.  It  is  true  he 
visited  that  place  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem.  (Acts  xx.  5 — 7.) 
But  as  this  visit  to  Troas  happened  in  the  year  57,  and  the  pre- 
sent Hpistle  was  not  written  beforo  the  year  65,  these  articles 
wcro  not  then  left  there ;  for  he  would  hardly  have  delayed 
sending  for  them  for  seven  or  eight  years.  He  would  rather  have 
sent  for  them  to  Cssarea,  where  he  was  in  prison  two  years ;  or 
more  early  on  his  first  coming  to  Rome. 

5.  When  he  wrote  this  Epistle,  he  had  left  Trophlmus  sick  at 
Miletus,  (iv.  20.)  But  this  could  not  have  happened  on  the 
journey  to  Jerusalem,  because  Trophimus  was  with  Saint  Paul 
at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi.  29/),  and  in  his  voyage  from  Cssarea  to 
Italy  he  did  not  touch  at  MUetus.  It  is  obvious,  contrary  to  Dr. 
Lardner's  hypothesis,  that  the  north  wind  would  not  sufier  them 
to  proceed  further  north  from  Cnidus  along  the  coast  of  Asia. 
(Acts  xxvii.  7.) 

6.  Paul  says  (2  Tim.  iv.  20.)  that  Erastus  stayed  behind  at 
C/orinth.  The  apostle  must  therefore  have  passed  through  Co- 
rinth on  that  journey  to  Rome,  after  which  he  wrote  this  Epistle. 
But  from  Cssarea  to  Italy,  in  Acts  xxviii.  he  did  not  pass  through 
Corinth.  Dr.  Lardner's  two  objections  to  this  argument  are  not 
satisfactory.  For  he  says  that  Erastus  stayed  behind  at  Corinth 
when  Saint  Paul  left  that  city  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  though  Timo- 
thy, who  was  then  with  Saint  Paul,  must  have  known  that  cir- 
cumstance, but  Saint  Paul  only  wished  to  remind  him  of  ityor 
he  mentions  his  stay,  because  he  was  sent  by  Paul  from  Ephesus 
into  Macedonia  (Acts  xix.  22.) ;  and  when  Paul,  going  there  also, 
returned  to  Asia  Minor,  he  did  not  return  with  himj  not  being 
mentioned  in  Acts  xx.  4. 

The  result  of  the  preccdinff  observations  is,  thai  this  Epis- 
tle was  written  by  Paul  at  Kome,  and  during  an  imprison- 
ment different  from  that  recorded  in  Acts  xxviii.  Paul,  we 
have  seen,!  was  released  from  his  confinement  ▲.  d.  63,  and, 
after  visiting  several  churches,  returned  to  Rome  early  in  65 ; 
where,  afler  beinff  confined  rather  more  than  a  year,  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  he  suffered  martyrdom  a.  d.  66.  Now, 
as  the  apostle  requests  Timothy  to  come  to  him  before  winter 
{[3  Tim.  iv.  21.),  it  is  probable  that  this  Epistle. was  written 
in  the  month  of^  July  or  August  a.  d.  65.  ^ 

II.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  Timothy  was  at  Ephesus 
when  Paul  wrote  his  second  Epistle  to  htm.  This  opinion 
is  advocated  by  Drs.  Lardner,  Benson,  and  Macknight,  but 
is  opposed  by  Michaelis ;  who  has  shown  that  Timothy  was 
most  probably  somewhere  in  Asia  Minor  when  Paul  sent  this 
letter  to  him,  because  the  apostle,  towards  the  close  of  the 
first  chapter,  mentions  several  persons  who  dwelt  in  that 
region,  and  also  because  (2  Tim.  iv.  13.)  he  requests  Timo- 
thy to  bring  with  him  the  cloak,  books,  ana  parehmenis,  which 
he  had  left  oehind  him  at  Troas;  and  because  Troas  does  not 
lie  in  the  route  from  Ephesus  to  Rome,  to  which  city  Timo- 
thy was  desired  to  ^'  make  haste  to  come  to  him  before  win- 
ter." (iv.  21.)  Michaelis  concludes,  therefore,  that  Paul, 
not  knowing  exactly  where  Timothy  was,  wrote  to  him  this 
Epistle,  which  he  intrusted  to  a  safe  person  (Whom  Dr.  Ben- 
son supposes  to  have  beenTychicus)  that  Was  travelling  into 
Asia  Mmor,  with  an  order  to  deliver  it  to  him  wherever  he 
might  find  him.' 

III.  The  immediate  design  of  Paul  in  writing  this  Epistle 
to  Timothy,  was  to  apprize  him  of  the  circumstances  that 

1  See  p.  325.  tupra. 

•  Paley*8  Horse  Pftullnes,  pp.  309—306. ;  Calmet,  Preface  snr  la  seconde 
BpUre  k  Tiinothee;  Macknicnt's  Preface  to  2Tlm.  sect.  i. ;  Dr.  Season's 
Preface  to  2  Tim.  pp.  GOl— 617. ;  Michaelis'a  Introd.  toI.  iv.  pp.  165—177. ; 
Lardner'a  Work*,  8vo.  vol.  vl.  pp.  33a-376. ;  4lo.  »oL  iii.  pp.  303-321. ; 
Hug's  Introd.  vol.  li.  pp.  440— 44& 

■  Michaelis,  vol.  iv.  pp.  101—104. 


had  befallen  him  during  his  second  imprisonment  at  Rome, 
and  to  request  him  to  come  to  him  before  the  ensuing  winter. 
But,  being  uncertain  whether  he  should  live  so  long,  he  gave 
him  in  this  letter  a  variety  of  advices,  charges,  and  encou- 
ragements, for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  ministerial  func- 
tions, with  the  solemnity  and  aflfection  of  a  dying  parent ; 
in  Older  that,  if  he  should  be  put  to  death  before  'Fimothy's 
arrival,  the  loss  might  in  some  measure  be  compensated  to 
him  by  the  instructions  contained  in  this  admirable  Epistle. 
AVith  this  view,  after  expressing  his  affectionate  concern  for 
him,  he  exhorts  him  to  stir  up  the  gift  which  had  been  con- 
ferred upon  him  (2  Tim.  i.  2 — 5.) ;  not  to  be  ashamed  of  the 
testimony  of  the  Lord,  nor  of  Paul's  sufferings  (6 — 16-);  to 
hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words,  and  to  guard  inviolable 
that  good  deposit  of  Gospel  doctrine  (i.  13,  14.),  which  he 
was  to  commit  to  faithful  men  who  should  be  sole  to  teach 
others  (ii.  1,  2.) ;  to  animate  him  to  endure,  with  fortitude, 
persecutions  for  the  sake  of  the  Gospel  (ii.  3—13.) ;  to  sup- 
press and  avoid  logomachies  (14.  23.) ;  to  approve  himself 
a  faithful  minister  of  the  word  (15 — 22.);  and  to  forewarn 
him  of  the  perils  of  the  last  days,  in  consequence  of  wicked 
hypocritical  seducers  and  enemies  of  the  truth,  who  even 
then  were  beginning  to  rise  in  the  church.  These  Saint  Paul 
admonishes  Timothy  to  flee,  giving  him  varioas  cautions 
against  them,  (iii.) 

IV.  The  Epistle  therefore  consists  of  three  parts ;  viz. 
Part  I.  The  Inscription,  (i.  1 — 5.) 

Part  11.  An  Exhortation  to  Timothy. 
Sect.  I.  To  diligence,  patience,  and  firmness  in  keeping  the 

form  of  sound  doctrine,  in  which  is  introduced  -an  affecting 

prayer  in  behalf  of  Onesiphoros.  (i.  2 — 18.) 
Sect.  2.  To  fortitude  under  afflictions  and  persecutions,  to 

deliver  the  uncorruptod  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  to  others,  and 

to  purity  of  life,  (ii.^ 
Sect.  3.  To  beware  or  false  teachers  in  the  last  times  (whose 

practices  are  described),  to  be  constant  in  his  profession  of 

the  Gospel,  and  to  be  diligent  in  his  mimsterial  labours 

(in.  iv.  1—8.) 
Part  III.  TTie  Conchuion^  containing  the  J^osfle'^s  Request  to 
Timothy  to  come  to  him  as  soon  as  possible,  together  with 
various  Salutations  for  the  brethren  in  Asia  Minor,  (iv.  9» 
22.) 

V.  As  this  Epistle  was  written  to  Saint  PauPs  most  inti^ 
mate  friend,  unacr  the  miseries  of  a  jail,  and  the  near  pros- 
pect of  death,  and  was  not  designed  tor  the  use  of  others,  it 
may  serve  to  exhibit  the  temper  and  character  of  the  apostle, 
and  to  convince  us  that  he  was  no  deceiver,  but  sincerely 
believed  the  doctrines  which  he  preached.  ^^This  excellent 
writing,  therefore,  will  be  read  by  the  discinles  of  Christ,  to 
the  end  of  the  world,  with  the  highest  satisfaction.  And  the 
impression  which  it  must  have  on  their  minds,  will  often  be 
recollected  by  them  with  the  greatest  effect,  for  the  confir- 
mation of  their  faith  in  the  Gospel,  and  their  consolation 
under  all  the  evils  which  their  adherence  to  the  Gospel  may 
bring  upon  them." 

**  imagine,"  says  Dr.  Benson,  *' a  pious  father,  under  sen- 
tence of^death  for  his  piety  and  benevolence  to  mankind, 
writing  to  a  dutiful  and  affectionate  son,  that  he  might  see 
and  embrace  him  again  before  he  left  the  world ;  particularly 
that  he  might  leave  with  him  his  dying  commands,  and 
charge  him  to  live  and  suffer  as  he  had  done  : — and  ]^ou  will 
hav^  the  frame  of  the  apostle*s  mind, 'during  the  writing  of 
the  whole  Epistle."* 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Paley's  Hore  Paulinse, 
Chap.  XII. 


SECTION  XIV. 

Oir  THE   EPISTLC   TO  TITUS. 

L  Account  of  Titus.-^U,  Christianity,  when  planted  in  Crete, 
—III.  Vate.—'iy.  Scope  and  analysis  of  this  Epistlc—y* 
Observations  on  it. 

I.  TiTDs  was  a  Greek  (Dr.  Benson  thinks  he  was  a  native 
of  Antioch  in  Syria),  and  one  of  Paul's  early  converts,  who 
attended  him  and  Barnabas  to  the  first  council  at  Jerusalemi 
A.  D.  49,  and  afterwards  on  his  ensuing  circuiL    (Tit  i.  4. 

*  Pr«fRC6  to  2  Tim.  p  917.  The  topics  above  noticed  are  ably  treated 
at  toDgtb  bj  Dr.  Macknight  in  his  praAcs  to  S  Tim.  sect.  S, 
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Gal.  ii.  1—^.  Acts  Xv,  3.)  Some  yeats  after  this  we  find 
that  Paul  sent  him  to  Connth  (2  Cor.  xii.  IS.)*  to  investigate 
and  report  to  him  the  state  of  the  church  in  that  city,  and 

SartlcalarW  to  teport  what  effect  had  heen  produced  oy  his 
rst  Epistle  to  tne  Corinthians.  The  intenivence  brought 
to  the  apostle  by  Titus  afforded  him  the  highest  satisfaction, 
BS  it  far  exceeded  all  his  expectations,  (vii.  6—13.  And  as 
Titos  had  expressed  a  particular  rep^ard  for  the  Corinthians, 
the  apostle  thought  proper  to  send  him  back  again,  with  some 
others,  to  hasten  the  collection  for  the  poor  brethren  in  Judiea. 
(viii.  6.  J  After  this  we  meet  with  no  further  notice  of  Titus ; 
except  that  he  is  mentioned  in  this  Epistle  as  having  been 
with  Paul  in  Crete  (Tit.  i.  5.),  and  in  9  Tim.  iv.  10.  (shortly 
before  that  apostle's  martyrdom)  as  being  in  Dalmatia.  How 
highly  he  was  esteemed  by  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  is 
evident  from  the  affectionate  manner  m  which  he  has  spoken 
of  him  to  the  Corinthians.*  Whether  Titus  ever  quitted 
Crete  we  know  not :  neither  have  we  any  certain  information 
concerning  the  time,  place,  or  manner  of  his  death;  but, 
according  to  ancient  ecclesiastical  tradition,  he  lived  to  the  a?e 
of  ninety-four  years,  and  died  and  was  buried  in  that  island. 

II.  We  have  no  certain  information  when  or  by  whom 
Christianity  was  first  planted  in  Crete.  As  some  Cretans 
were  present  at  the  first  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  Jeru- 
salem (Acts  ii.  11.),  Bishop  Tomline  things  it  not  improba- 
ble, that,  on  their  return  home,  thej  might  be  the  means  of 
introducing  the  Gospel  among  their  countrymen.'  But  Mi- 
chaelis,  Dr.  Hales,  and  many  other  critics  are  of  opinion  that 
Christianity  was  first  planted  there  by  Paul,  during  the  year 
and  a  half  that  he  spent  at  Corinth,  Detween  the  latter  part 
of  A.  D.  51,  and  the  lormer  part  of  a.  d.  53.  It  appears  from 
2  Cor.  xii.  14.  and  xiii.  1.  that  the  apostle  did  make  an 
excursion  during  this  interval,  and  returned  to  Corinth.  In 
this  excursion  it  is  supposed  that  he  made  a  voyage  to  Crete, 
in  order  to  preach  the  Gospel  there,  and  took  Titus  with  him 
as  an  assistant,  whom  he  left  behind  to  regulate  the  concerns 
of  that  church.  fTit  i.  5.)  Josephus  informs  us  that  there 
were  many  Jews'  in  this  island  at  the  time  Paul  wrote  this 
Epistle  to  Titus ;  and  the  apostle  seems  to  have  considered 
them  a  more  danserous  people  than  the  Cretans  themselves, 
who  were  formerly  notorious  for  piracy,  luxury,  debauchery, 
and  especially  for  lying.  So  infamous  were  they  for  their 
habitual  pracuce  of  falsehood,  that  K^wifw,  to  act  like  a  Cre» 
ian,  was  a  proverbial  term  for  telling  a  he.  AVith  these  vices 
they  were  charged  by  Epimenides,  one  of  their  own  poets ; 
and  Paul  has  quoted  him  as  expressing  their  true  character. 
(Tit  i.  12.) 

III.  No  date  is  so  controverted  as  that  of  the  Epistle  to 
Titus.  Michaelis,  who  thinks  it  was  written  soon  after  his 
supposed  visit  to  Crete,  is  of  opinion,  that,  in  the  chronologi- 
cal arrangement  of  PauPs  epistles,  it  should  be  placed  between 
the  second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  (a.  d.  52)«and  the 
first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (a.  d.  57V  Hug  places  it 
between  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Corintnians ;  Dr.  Hales 
dates  this  Epistle  in  a.  d.  52 ;  Dr.  Lardner  in  56 ;  Lord  Bar- 
rington  in  57 ;  Dr.  Benson  and  Bishop  Tomline  in  64 ;  and 
Bishop  Pearson,  Drs.  Whitby  and  Faley,  and  the  Bible 
chronology  in  a.  d.  65.  The  subscription  states  this  Epistle 
to  have  been  written  from  Nicopolis  of  Macedonia,  prooably 
because  Saint  Paul  desired  to  meet  him  at  a  city  called  Ni- 
copolis, but  which  could  not  be  the  place  intended  by  the 
author  of  the  subscription ;  for  the  Nicopolis  referred  to  by 
him  was  situated  on  the  river  Nessus  in  Thrace,  and  was  not 
built  till  after  this  period  by  the  emperor  Trajan.  As  Luke 
is  totally  silent  concerning  Saint  Paul's  preaching  at  Crete, 
though  ne  has  noticed  that  he  touched  at  the  Fair  Havens  and 
Lasea  in  his  first  voyage  to  Rome,  it  is  most  probable  that 
this  Epistle  was  written  after  his  liberation  trom  his  first 
imprisonment,  a.  d.  64«  And  this  opinion  is  strengthened 
by  the  verbal  harmony  subsisting  between  the  first  Epistle 
to  Timothy  and  the  letter  to  Titus ;  which  cannot  be  natu- 
rally accounted  for,  but  by  supposing  that  they  were  both 
written  about  the  same  time,  ana  while  the  same  ideas  and 
phrases  were  present  to  the  writer's  mind.  Among  other 
instances  that  might  be  adduced,  compare  1  Tim.  i.  1—3. 
with  Tit.  i.  4,  5. ;  1  Tim.  i.  5.  with  Tit.  i.  14. ;  1  Tim.  iv. 
12.  with  Tit.  IL  7.  15.,and  1  Tim.  iii.  2— 4.  with  Tit.  i.  6— 8.^ 

t  See  pftrtfenUrhr  2  Cor.  11.  13.  viL  6.  7.  ia-l&  tUL  16—23.  and  zU.  la 

«  Elcroeots  of  Christian  Theolosr,  vol.  1.  p.  446. 

•  Ant.  Jud.  lib.  zvii.  e.  12.  i  1.    De  BeU.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  c.  7.  i  U  &c. 

«  Calniet,  Preiace  sur  I'Epitre  de  8.  Paul  A  Tite ;  Dr.  Benson's  Prefitce 
to  hia  Paraphnisc  and  Commentary  on  this  Epistle ;  Lardncr's  Works, 
Svo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  320-324.;  4to.  voL  iii.  pp.  994—296.:  Michaelis's  Introd. 
vol.  iv.  pp.  2d— 41.;  Hus'8  Introd.  voL  U.  pp.  354—360.  Dr.  Macknighl'i 
PrefiMe  to  Titus. 
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The  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Epistle  to  Titus 
were  never  questioned.* 

IV.  Titus  having  been  left  in  Crete  to  settle  the  churches 
in  the  several  cities  of  that  island  according  to  the  apostoli- 
cal plan,  Paul  wrote  this  Rpistle  to  him,  that  he  might  dis- 
charge his  ministry  among  the  Cretans  with  the  greater  suc- 
cess, and  to  give  him  particular  instructions  concerning  his 
behaviour  towards  the  judaizinc  teachers,  who  endeavoured 
to  pervert  the  faith  and  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Christian 
church.    The  Epistle,  therefore,  consists  of  three  parts. 
Part  L  The  Inscription,  (i,  1 — 4.) 
Part  II.  Irutructions  to  Titus, 
Sect.  1.  Concerning  the  ordination  of  elders,  that  is,  of  bishops 
and  deacons,  whose  qualifications  are  enumerated.  (5 — 9.) 
Further,  to  show  Titus  how  cautious  he  ought  to  be  iu 
selecting  men  for  the  sacred  office,  Paul  reminds  him  of 
the  acts  of  the  judaizing  teachers.  ( 1 0 — 16.) 
SacT.  2.  That  he  should  accommodate  his  exhortations  to  (he 
respective  ages,  sexes,  and  circumstances  of  those  whom  he 
was  commissioned   to  instruct;   and,   to  give  the  greater 
weight  to  his  instructions,  he  admonishes  him  to  be  an 
example  of  what  he  taught,  (ii) 
SacT.  3.  That  he  should  inculcate  obedience  to  the  civil 
magistrate,  in  opposition  to  the  Jews  and  judaizing  teachers, 
who,  being  averse  from  all  civil  govemora,  except  such  as 
were  of  their  own  nation,  were  apt  to  imbue  Gentile  Chris- 
tians with  a  like  seditious  spirit,  as  if  it  were  an  indignity 
for  the  people  of  God  to  obey  an  idolatrous  magistrate  ;  and 
also  that  he  should  enforce  gentleness  to  all  men.  (iii.  1 — 7.^ 
8ect.  4.  That  he  should  enforce  good  works,  avoid  foolisn 
questions,  and  shun  heretics,  (iii.  8 — 11.) 
Part  III.  An  Invitation  to  TUus,  to  come  to  the  Apostle  at  J^ 
copolis,  together  with  various  Directions,  (iii.  12-— 15.) 
y.  From  a  comparison  of  the  Epistle  of  Titus  with  the 
two  Epistles  to  Timothy,  Dr.  Macknight  rernarks,  we  learn 
that  the  judaizing  teachers  were  every  where  indefatigable  in 
propagating  their  erroneous  doctrine  concerning  the  necessity 
of  obedience  to  the  law  of  Moses,  as  the  only  means  of  ob- 
taining salvation;  that  in  the  most  distant  countries  tliey 
uniformly  taught  the  same  doctrine,  for  the  purpose  of  rendcr- 
inff  the  practice  of  sin  consistent  with  the  nope  of  salvation ; 
and  that  in  order  to  draw  disciples  after  them,  they  en- 
couraged them  in  sin  by  the  vicious  practices  which  they 
themselves  followed,  in  the  persuasion  that  they  would  be 
pmxloned  by  the  efficacy  of  the  Levitical  sacrifices.    That 
eminent  cntic  thinks  it  probable,  from  the  apostle's  com- 
manding Titus  in  Crete,  and  Timothy  in  Ephesus,  to  oppose  - 
those  errors,  that  the  judaizing  teachers  were  more  numerous 
and  successful  in  Ephesus  and  Crete  than  in  other  places. 
As,  however,  Titus  was  a  Gentile  convert,  whose  interest  it 
was  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  the  Grentiles  from  the  law  ot 
Moses,  and  also  a  teacher  of  long  standing  in  the  faith,  Paul 
was  not  so  full  in  his  directions  and  exhortations  to  him,  as 
to  Timothy :  neither  did  he  recommend  to  him  meekness, 
lenity,  and  patience  in  teaching,  as  he  did  to  Timothy,  but 
rather  sharpness.    (Tit.  i.  13.  u.  15.)     Dr.  Macknight  ac- 
counts for  tliis  difference  in  the  apostle's  letters  to  those  two 
evangelists,  by  supposing  that  Titns  was  a  person  of  a  soft 
and  mild  temper;  whereas  Timothy,  being  a  young  man, 
might  have  been  of  a  more  ardent  spirit  that  stood  m  need 
of  some  restraint.^ 

On  the  undesigned  coincidences  between  this  Epistle  and 
the  Acts  of  the  AposUes,  see  Dr.  Palev's  Hor»  Pauline, 
Chan.  XIII. 


SECTION  XV. 

OM    THE   EPISTIiB   TO   PHILEMON. 

I.  Account  of  jPAi7«mon.-— n.  J>ale.— HI.  Genuineness  and 
authenticity ^^^y.  Occasion  and  scope  of  this  Epistle^'^ 
y.  Observations  on  it, 

I.  Philemon  was  an  inhabitant  of  Colossse,  as  appears 
from  Paul's  mentioning  Onesimus  in  His  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
lossians  (iv.  9.^  qs  one  of  them,  and  also  from  his  saluting 
Archippus  in  tnis  Epistle  (ver.  2.),  who  appears  from  Col. 

•  it  is  cited  or  alliidpd  to  by  rII  the  fathers  who  have  qiiotrd  the  two 
Epifltlefl  to  Thnothy.    See  the  references  u>  them  in.p.  344.  tt/pra. 

•  Dr.  Bfacknight's  Preiace  to  Tiuia,  sect.  4.  Jins. 
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W.  17.  to  hare  been  a  pastor  of  that  charch.  Philemon 
•eems  to  have  been  a  person  of  great  worth  as  a  man,  and  of 
some  note  as  a  citizen  in  his  own  country:  for  his  family 
was  so  numerous  that  it  made  a  church  by  itself,  or  at  least 
a  considerable  part  of  the  church  at  Colosss.  (ver.  2.)  He 
was  likewise  so  opulent,  that  he  was  able  by  vU  eommunica- 
Hon  of  his  faiihy  that  is,  by  his  beneficence,  to  refresh  the 
bowels  of  the  saints.  (6, 7.)  According  to  Grotius,  Phile- 
mon was  an  elder  of  Ephesus ;  Beausobre  and  Dr.  Doddridge 
suppose  him  to  have  beon  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Colbs- 
sian  church :  and  from  Paul's  requesting  him  (22.)  to  pro- 
vide a  lodging  for  him  at  Colosss,  Michaelis  thinks  that  he 
was  a  deacon  of  that  church.  These  opinions  appear  to  have 
been  founded  on  the  inscription  of  this  Epistie,  where  Paul 
calls  him  a  fellow-labourer.  But  this  appellation,  Drs. 
Whitby,  Lardner,  and  Macknight  have  remarked,  is  of  am- 
biguous signification;  being  given  not  onlv  to  those  who 
were  employed  in  preaching  the  6os]>el,  but  also  to  such 
pious  individuals,  of  either  sex,  as  assisted  the  apostiee  in 
any  manner. > 

Philemon  was,  most  probabl^r*  a  converted  Gentile,  and 
from  the  nineteenth  verse  of  this  Epistie,  some  have  sup- 
posed that  he  was  converted  under  the  ministry  of  Paul ;  but, 
from  the  apostle's  saying  in  the  fifth  v^rse  that  he  had  heard 
of  Philemon's  faith  in  Christ  (which  was  his  usual  phrase 
when  writin?  to  Christians  whom  he  had  never  seen),>  Dr. 
Benson  is  of  opiqion  that,  during  Paul's  long  stay  at  Ephe- 
sus, some  of  the  Colossians  had  gone  thither,  and  heard  nim 
preach  the  Christian  doctrine  (Acts  xix.  10.  xx.  31.) ;  or  that 
the  apostle  had  sent  some  of  his  assistants  who  had  planted 
the  Gospel  at  Colossae.  If  Saint  Paul  had  not  come  into 
those  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  it  is  highly  probable  that  Phile- 
mon would  never  have  become  a  Christian ;  the  apostle  mi^ht 
therefore  well  say,  that  Philemon  owed  unto  him  himselCor 
his  own  soul. 

II.  It  appears  from  verses  1.  10. 13.  and  S3,  of  this  Epis- 
tle, tiiat  l4ul  was  under  confinement  when  he  wrote  it;  and 
as  he  expresses  ^22.)  his  expectation  of  being  shortly  re- 
leased, it  is  probable  that  it  was  written  during  his  first  im- 
prisonment at  Rome  towards  the  end  of  a.  d.  62,  or  early  in 
63 :  and  was  sent,  together  with  the  E  pieties  to  the  Ephe- 
sians  and  Colossians,  bj  Tychicus  and  Onesimus. 

III.  So  early  as  the  time  of  Jerome,  some  fastidious  critics 
showed  an  inclination  to  expunge  this  Epistle  from  the  sacred 
canon  as  being  a  private  letter,  and  conseauentiy  of  verv  little 
importance  to  the  Christian  church.  Unouestionably  the 
apostles  might  (and,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  did) 
write  private  letters  as  well  as  other  persons.  But  we  have 
no  reason  to  consider  the  Epistie  to  Philemon  in  this  light; 
St  was  wholly  written  with  the  apostie's  oum  hand,  which 
was  much  more  tiian  what  he  called  the  token  in  all  kU  EpiZ" 
tleB,  (2'rhess.  iii.  17.)  Although  from  its  brevity,  and  the 
privBte  nature  of  its  subject,  it  was  but  rarely  mentioned  by 
the  primitive  ecclesiastical  writers,  yet  we  know  that  it  was 
alluded  to,  though  note' ted  byname,byTertullian,>  and  was 
reckoned  among  Saint  Paul's  Epistles  by  Caius.^  It  was 
likewise  roost  expressly  Quoted  by  Ori^n,*  and  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  authentic  by  all  the  ancient  writers  citea  by 
Euaebius,<>  and  also  by  all  subseauent  ecclesiastical  writers ; 
and  it  has  always  been  inserted  in  every  catalogue  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  Stronger  external  testimony 
to  the  authenticity  of  any  part  of  the  Bible  exists  not,  than 
that  which  we  have  for  the  Epistie  to  Philemon,  the  argu- 
ment of  which  is  not  mean,  nor  is  any  part  of  it  unworthy  of 
the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

"Whoever,"  says  Dr.  Benson,  *•  will  carefully  study  it, 
will  discern  a  great  number  of  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of 
Christianity  expressed  or  insinuated :  for  instance,  1.  In  a 
leligious  view,  or  upon  a  spiritual  account,  all  Christians  are 
upon  a  level.  Onesimus,  the  slave,  upon  becoming  a  Chris- 
tian, is  the  apostie's  dear  son  ana  Philemon's  brother. 
3.  Christianity  makes  no  alteration  iu  men's  civil  affairs. 
By  Christian  baptism  a  slave  did  not  become  a  freedman ; 
his  temporal  state  or  condition  was  still  the  same;  and, 
though  Onesimus  was  the  apostle's  son  and  Philemon^s  bro- 
ther upon  a  religious  account,  yet  he  was  obliged  to  be  Phi- 
lemon s  slave  for  ever,  unless  his  master  voluntarily  gave  him 
his  freedom.    3.  Servants  should  not  be  taken  or  detained 

I  See  infltahcM  of  tbto  is  Rom.  zri.  &  and  3  John  & 
«  See  Eph.  i.  15.    CoL  i.  4.  aod  ii.  1. 
■  I^rdner**  Works,  8vo.  vol  il.  p.  4fi6. ;  4to.  voL  i.  p.  421. 
4  Ibid.  &ro.  ToL  Ii  p.  274. ;  4to.  voL  i.  p.  482. 

•  ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  472. ;  4to.  voL  L  p.  535. 

•  HiM.  EccL  Ub.  iU.  fi.  25. 


from  their  own  masters  without  their  master's  consent*  (See 
ver.  13,  14.)  4.  We  should  love  and  do  good  unto  all  men. 
We  should  not  contemn  persons  of  low  estate,  nor  disdain 
to  help  the  meanest  slave  when  i  t  is  in  our  power.  The  apos- 
^l«  has  here  set  us  an  example  of  benevolence,  condescension, 
uiid  Christian  charity,  which  it  well  becomes  us  to  follow. 
Ho  took  pains  with  and  converted  a  slave,  and  in  a  most 
affection:  te  and  earnest  manner  interceded  with  his  mastei 
foi  his  pardon.  6.  We  should  not  utterly  despair  of  those 
who  are  wicked,  but  should  use  our  best  endeavours  to  re- 
claim them.  Though  Onesimus  had  robbed  his  master  and 
run  away  from  him,  the  apostie  attempted  his  conversion 
among  others,  and  succeeded  therein.  6.  Restitution  is  due 
where  an  injury  has  been  done,  unless  the  injured  party 
freely  forgive :  accordingly,  the  apostie  Paul  gives  a  promise, 
under  his  own  hand,  for  Onesimus's  making  restitution  as  a 
matter  of  j ustice,  if  Philemon  insisted  upon  it.  7.  We  should 
be  grateful  to  our  benefactors.  This  Saint  Paul  touches  upop 
very  gently  (ver.  19.),  where  he  intimates  to  Philemon  that 
he  owed  onto  him  himself  also :  and  therefore,  in  point  of 
gratitude,  he  was  obliged  to  grant  his  request.  8.  We  should 
forfldve  the  penitent,  and  be  heartily  reconciled  to  them. 
9.  The  apostle's  example  teaches  us  to  do  all  we  can  to  make 
up  quarrels  and  differences,  and  reconcile  those  who  are  at 
variance.  10.  A  wi^  man  chooses  sometimes  to  address  in 
a  soft  and  obliging  manner,  even  in  cases  where  there  is  au- 
thority to  command.  11.  The  bishops  and  pastors  of  the 
Christian  church,  and  all  teachers  of  religion^  have  here  the 
most  glorious  example  set  before  them,  to  mduce  them  to 
have  a  most  tender  regard  to  the  souls  of  men  of  all  ranks 
and  conditions ;  and  to  endeavour  to  convert  a  slave,  as  well 
as  the  rich  and  great  and  honourable  of  the  earth.  He  who 
disdained  not  to  teach  a  slave,  a  fugitive  and  a  thief,  but 
preached  the  doctrine  of  salvation  to  him,  and  took  pains 
with  him,  till  he  had  restored  him  to  his  master,  an  honest 
worthy  man ; — how  disinterested  must  he  have  been !  To 
whom  would  he  not  condescend!  or  whose  salvation  and 
happiness  would  he  not  endeavour  to  promote!  Would  to 
God  there  was  the  same  spirit  in  all  the  teachers  of  Christi- 
anity, at  all  times  and  in  all  places !  13.  Here  is  a  most 
g[lorious  proof  of  the  good  effects  of  Christianity,  where  it  is 
rightly  understood  and  sincerely  embraced.  It  transforms  a 
wortiiless  slave  and  thief  into  a  pious,  virtuous,  amiable,  and 
useful  man ;  makes  him  not  only  happier  and  better  in  him- 
self, but  a  better  servant,  and  better  in  all  relations  and  cii^ 
cumstances  whatever. 

**  Shall  an  epistie  so  full  of  useful  and  excellent  instnio- 
tions  be  rejected  for  its  brevity  ?  or  because  the  ooeasion 
required  that  it  should  be  written  concerning  one  psrticular 
person  1  or  addressed  to  a  private  man  ?  Men  would  do  well 
to  examine  it  carefully  before  they  reject  it,  or  speak  of  it 
so  slightiv."' 

IV.  We  1 


IV.''  We  learn  from  this  Epistie  that  Onesimus  was  the 
slave  of  Philemon,  whom  he  had  probably  robbed,^  and  ran 
away  from  him  as  for  as  Rome.  Whether  he  repented  of 
what  he  had  done,  and  voluntarily  went  to  Paul,  or  in  what 
other  manner  they  came  to  meet  there,  we  have  no  infoi^ 
mation.  But  the  apostle,  during  his  confinement  in  hU  own 
hired  house^  opened  a  way  to  the  heart  of  the  rude  slave,  con- 
verted him  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  baptized  him.  It  also 
appears  that  Paul  kept  Onesimus  with  him  for  some  time,  to 
wait  upon  himself,  until  Onesimus,  by  his  conduct,  eonfimied 
the  truth  and  sincerity  of  his  conversion.  During  his  abode 
with  the  apostie,  he  served  him  with  the  greatest  assiduity 
and  affecuon:  but,  being  sensible  of  his  fault  in  running 
away  from  his  master,  he  wished  to  repair  that  injury  by 
returning  to  him.  At  the  same  time  being  afraid  lest,  on  his 
return,  his  master  should  inflict  upon  him  the  punishment 
which  by  the  law  or  custom  of  Phrygia  was  due  to  a  fugitive 
slave,"  he  entreated  Paul  to  write  toThilemon  in  his  behalf, 
and  requested  him  to  forgive  and  receive  him  again  into  his 
family.  The  apostie  therefore  wrote  this  Epistie  to  Phi- 
lemon, *'  in  which,  with  the  greatest  softness  of  expression, 
warmth  of  affection,  and  deticacy  of  address,  he  not  only 
interceded  for  Onesimus's  pardon,  but  urged  Philemon  to 
esteem  him  and  put  confidence  in  him  as  a  smoere  Christiao. 

tBr.  Benson'g  HiMorj  of  the  First  Plantlof  of  ChrltUanitjr,  vol.  ii.  p. 
311.  ad  edit  «     '  «    ..  ... 

•  Macknight  and  I^rdncr  are  of  opinion  that  Saint  Panl's  expreauon  in 
the  einhieenth  verw  does  not  insinuate  that  Oneatmus  had  robbed  nia 
maater  of  any  thing  but  his  aervice.  ^  ,     , 

•  Grotius  informs  us  that  utasiers  had  a  power  to  torture  their  slaTes 
who  beliated  ill,  and  even  to  nut  them  to  death,  without  applving  to  the 
ina^strate ;  and  that  this  waa  agreeable  not  only  to  the  Romaa  out  alao  to 
the  Grecian  law. 
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And  becftuse  restitutioik,  by  repairiitf  the  injury  that  has  heeia 
4oae,  Testores  the  person  who  did  the  injur?  to  the  character 
which  he  had  lost,  the  apostle,  to  enable  Onesimus  to  appear 
in  Philemon's  family  with  some  decree  of  reputation,  bound 
Umself  in  this  Epistle  by  his  handwriting,  not  only  to  repay 
ell  that  Onesimus  owed  to  Philemon,  but  to  make  full  repa- 
ration also  to  Philemon  for  whatever  injury  he  had  done  to 
him  by  runiung  away."'  To  account  for  the  solicitude 
ezpvessed  by  Paul  in  this  Epistle  in  order  to  obtain  Onesi- 
mQs's  paidon,  and  procure  a  thorough  reconciliation,  it  is  not 
necessaiT  to  suppose,  with  some  critics,  that  Philemon  was 
keen  and  obstinate  in  his  resentments,  or  of  that  rough  and 
ntractable  disposition  for  which  the  Phrygians  were  pro- 
veibial*  The  contrary  is  insinuated  by  the  apostle,  who  nas 
in  other  places  commended  his  benevolence  and  charity.  It 
b  most  probable,  as  Dr.  Macknight  has  conjectured,  that 
Philemon  had  a  number  of  slaves,  on  whom  the  pardoning 
of  Onesimus  too  easily  might  have  had  a  bad  effect ;  and 
therefore  he  might  Judge  some  punbhment  necessary  as  an 
example  to  the  rest.  At  least  Paul  could  not  have  consi- 
dered the  pardoning  of  Onesimus  as  an  affair  that  merited  so 
much  earnest  entreaty,  with  a  person  of  Philemon's  piety, 
benevolence,  and  gratitude,  unless  he  had  suspected  hmi  to 
have  entertained  some  such  intention. 

V.  Whether  Philemon  pardoned  or  punished  Onesimus,  is 
e  circumstance  concerning  which  we  have  no  information. 
From  the  earnestness  wiUi  which  the  apostle  solicited  his 
Mrdon,  and  from  4ie  generosity  and  gooaness  of  Philemon's 
disposition,  the  eminent  critic  above  cited  conjectures  that  he 
actually  pardoned  Onesimus,  and  even  gave  him  his  freedom, 
in  oomplianoe  with  the  apostle's  insiouatioB,  as  it  is  inter- 
acted ny  some,  thai  he  would  do  more  than  he  had  asked. 
For  it  wn  no  uncommon  thing,  in  ancient  times,  to  bestow 
freedom  on  those  slaves  whose  faithful  services  had  procured 
for  tfaens  the  esteem  and  good  will  of  their  masters.  The 
primitive  Christians  preserving  this  Epistle,  and  placing  it 
m  the  saered  canon  (Dr.  Benson  remarks^,  are  strong  argu- 
ments to  induce  us  to  believe  that  Philemon  granted  the 
apostle's  request,  and  received  Onesimus  into  his  house  and 
favour  again.  As  Onesimus  was  particularly  recommended 
by  Saint  Paul  to  the  notice  of  the  Colossians  (iv.  9.),  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  they  cheerfully  received  him  into 
their  church.  In  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,'  Onesimus 
IS  said  to  have  been  bishop  of  Beraea ;  but  they  are  a  compl 


urged  every  thing  that  can  be  said  upon  the  occasion.  Pliny 
is  too  affected  to^be  affecting;  the  apostle  takes  possession 
of  our  heart,  and  excites  our  compassion  whether  we  will  oi 
not* 

On  the  undeaigned  eoineideneee  between  this  Epistle  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  see  Dr.  Palsy's  Horse  Pauiime 
Chap.  XIV. 


lation  of  the  fourth  century,  and  consequently,  of  no  authority. 
When  Ignatius  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (a.  d.  107), 
their  bi&op's  name  was  Onesimus :  and  Grotius  thought  that 
he  was  the  person  for  whom  Saint  Paul  interceded.  But 
this,  as  Dr.  Lardner'  remarks,  is  not  certain.  Dr.  MilP  has 
mentioned  a  copy,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  it  is  said  that 
Onesimus  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome  by  having  his  legs 
broken. 

The  whole  of  this  Epistle  is  indeed  a  most  beautiful  com- 
position. Such  deference  and  respect  for  Philemon,  such 
affection  and  concern  for  Onesimus,  such  distant  but  just 
insinuation,  such  a  genteel  and  fine  address  [^rvade  the 
whole,  that  this  alone  might  be  sufficient  to  convince  us  that 
Paul  was  not  unaoquaintM  with  the  world,  and  was  not  that 
weak  and  visionary  enthusiast,  which  the  enemies  of  reve- 
lation have  sometimes  represented  him  to  be.  It  is,  indeed, 
impossible  to  peruse  this  admirable  Epbtle  without  being 
touched  with  the  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and  the  masterly 
address  that  appear  in  every  part  of  iL  We  see  here,  in  a 
most  striking  light,  how  perfectly  consistent  true  politeness 
is,  not  only  with  all  the  warmth  and  sincerity  of  the  friend, 
but  even  with  the  dijgrnity  of  the  Christian  and  the  apostle. 
£ veiy  word  has  its  force  and  propriety.  With  what  dignity 
and  authority  does  Paul  entreat,  though  a  prisoner !  With 
what  condescension  and  humility  does  he  command,  though 
an  apostle !  And  if  this  letter  were  to  be  considered  in  no 
other  point  of  view  than  as  a  mere  human  composition,  it  must 
be  allowed  to  be  a  master-piece  in  its  kind.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  this  remark,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  compare  it 
with  an  Epistle  of  the  younger  Pliny,*  that  seems  to  have 
been  written  on  a  similar  occasion ;  which,  thou^  composed 
by  one  who  has  always  been  reckoned  to  excel  in  the  episto- 
latory  style,  and  though  it  undoubtedly  has  many  beauties, 
yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  by  every  impartial  reader  to  be 
vastly  inferior  tb  this  animated:  composition  of  the  apostle. 
Pliny  seems  desirous  of  saying  something;  the  apostle  has 

•  MacknlffhCs  Prefiiee  to  Philemon,  wet  2. 

•  Ub.  ▼Ul.e.46. 

•  Woiks,  8*o.  VOL  It.  p.  981. ;  4ID.  'toL  W.  p.  3M. 
«  Nov.  Teit.  Bfillii  et  Kusteri,  p.  513. 


•  Ub.U.ep.81. 


SECTION  XVI. 

ON  THE   EPI8TLB  TO  THE   HEBREWS. 

.  To  vhom  written. — ^IL  In  vhat  langvaffe.-^TIl.  Ito  gC' 
HUinenet*  and  authenticity, — Proofs  that  it  vao  written  by 
Paul, — IV.  It9  date, — V.  Occaoion  and  ecope  of  thie  Epio* 
tie, — VI.  Synopoie  ofito  contents. 

I.  After  the  thirteen  Epistles  avowedly  written  by  Paul, 
with  his  name  prefixed  to  them,  succeeds  what  we  call  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  the  nature  and  authenticity  of  which 
has  been  more  controverted,  perhaps,  than  any  other  book  of 
the  New  Testament.  As  the  initiatory  formula,  usual  in  the 
other  apostolical  letters,  is  wanting  in  this  Epistle  (notwith- 
standing the  superscription  terms  it  the  Epietle  to  the  nebrews\ 
it  has  been  questionea  whether  it  was  really  an  Epistle  sent 
to  a  particular  community,  or  only  a  discourse  or  dissertation 
intended  for  general  readers.  Michaelis  determines  that  it 
ie  an  EptsUe,  and  ronarks  that  not  only  the  second  person 
plural  ye  incessantly  occurs  in  it,*  which  alone  indeed  would 
oe  no  proof,  but  also  that  the  author  alludes  to  special  cir> 
cumstances  in  this  writing,  in  chapters  v.  11,  13.  vi.  9.  x. 
32 — 34.,  and  above  all  in  chapter  xiii.  23, 34.,  which  contains 
the  promise  of  a  visit,  and  various  salutations ;  all  which 
circumstances  taken  together  show  that  it  really  is  an  apos- 
tolical Epistle. 

Who  the  H^rews  were,  to  whom  this  letter  was  ad- 
dressed, learned  men  are  by  no  means  agreed.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  was  of  opinion  that  by  *'  the  Hebrews'*  in  tiiis 
Epistle  we  are  to  understand  those  Jewish  believers  who 
hfid  left  Jerusalon  a  short  time  before  its  destruction,  and 
were  now  dispersed  throughout  Asia  Minor ;'  hut  of  tliis  we 
have  no  authentic  record.  Others  again  have  imagined  that 
it  was  addressed  to  the  Hebrew  Christians  in  Spain,  Galatia, 
Macedonia,  or  at  Corinth  or  Rome,  or  to  those  who  resided 
in  Palestine.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Jerome,  Euthalius, 
Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  Theophylact,  and  other  fathers,  were 
of  opinion  that  the  Epistle  to  tne  Hebrews  was  sent  to  the 
converted  Jews  living  in  Judeea ;  who  in  the  apostle's  days 
were  called  Hebrews,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Jews  in 
the  Gentile  countries,  who  were  called  Hellenists  or  Grecians. 
TActs  vi.  1.  ix.  29.  xi.  20.)  The  opinion  of  these  learned 
fathers  is  adopted  by  Beza,  Louis  Cappel,  Carpzov,  Drs. 
Lightfoot,  Whitby,  Mill,  Lardner,  and  Macknight,  Bishops 
Pear8on.^nd  Tomline,  Hallet,  Rosenmiiller.  Hug,  Scott,  and 
others.  Michaelis  considers  it  as  virritten  tor  the  use  of  the 
Jewish  Christians  at  Jerusalem  and  in  Palestine ;  and  Pro- 
fessor Stuart*,  (who  is  followed  by  M.  La  Harpe)  that  it 
was  directed  to  Hebrews  in  Palestine,  and  probably  to  the 
church  of  Cflesarea.^  The  very  ancient  opinion  last  stated  is 
corroborated  by  the  contents  of  the  Epistle  itself,  in  which 
we  meet  with  many  things  peculiarly  suitable  to  the  believers 
in  Judea. 

1.  It  is  evident  from  the  whole  tenor  of  this  Epistle,  that  the 
persons  to  whom  it  was  addrened,  were  in  imminent  danger  of 
fiilling  back  from  Christianity  to  Judaism,  induced  partly  by  a 
severe  persecution,  and  partly  by  the  false  arguments  of  the  rab- 
bins. This  could  baldly  have  happened  to  several  communities 
at  the  same  time  in  any  other  country  than  Palestine,  and  there- 
fore we  cannot  suppose  it  of  several  communities  of  Asia  Minor, 
to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some  commentators,  the  EpisUe  was 

•  DoddridiEe,  Introd.  to  Philemon. 

«  Ob8erv%lk>a8  od  the  Apocalypse  of  Saint  John,  p.  244. 

•  Stuart's  Comin.  on  tho  EpisUe  to  the  Hebrews,  vol  1.  pp.  67—73.  (An- 
dover,  N.  Am.  18:^.)  In  pp.  8-— 67.  he  has  discussed  the  various  hypo- 
theses Of  I>r.  3torr,  who  supposes  it  to  have  been  written  to  the  Hebrew 
church  at  Galatia:  of  NoesscU,  who  considered  it  as  addressed  to  the 
church  at  Thessalonica ;  of  BoUen,  who  imagined  that  it  was  direrted  Co 
Hebrews  who  were  sojourners  in  Asia  Minor;  of  Michael  Weber,  who 
advanced  and  endeavoured  to  support  the  opinion  that  it  was  addressed  to 
the  ohurch  at  Corinth ;  and  of  the  ancients  (whose  opinion  he  adopisX 
that  this  epistle  was  written  to  the  Hebrew  church  in  Palestine. 

•  U  Harpe,  Easai  Critique  car  I'Authenticite  de  rEpitre  auz  Hebreox 
p.  136.  (Toulouse,  1832.^ 
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•ddressed.  Christianity  at  this  time  enjojed,  from  the  toleratiiig 
spirit  of  the  Roman  la^s  and  the  Roman  magistrates,  through- 
imt  the  empire  in  general,  so  much  religious  liberty,  that  out  of 
Palestine  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  eifiected  a  general 
persecution.*  But,  through  the  influence  of  the  Jewish  sanhe- 
drin  in  Jerusalem,  the  Christians  in  that  country  underwent 
•everal  severe  persecutions,  especially  during  the  high-priesthood 
of  the  younger  A  nanus,  when  Saint  James  and  other  Christians 
suffered  martyrdom. 

8.  Further,  if  we  examine  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul,  espe- 
dally  those  to  the  Ephesians,  Philippians,  and  Colossians,  and 
compare  them  with  the  two  Epistles  of  Saint  Peter,  which  were 
addressed  to  the  Christians  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia, 
and  Bithynia,  we  shall  find,  though  mention  is  made  of  seducers, 
not  the  smallest  traces  of  imminent  danger  of  an  apostasy  to 
Judaism,  and  still  less  of  blasphemy  against  Christ,  as  we  find 
in  the  sixth  and  tenth  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The 
tw6  passages  of  this  Epistle  (vi.  6.  x.  29.)  which  relate  to  blas- 
phemy against  Christ,  as  a  person  jusUy  condemned  and  crucified, 
are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  situation  of  communities  in  Pales- 
tine ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  read  these  passages  without  inferring 
that  several  Christians  had  really  apostatized  and  openly  blas- 
I^emed  Christ;  for  it  appears  from  Acts  xxvi.  11.  that  yiolent 
measures  were  taken  in  Palestine  for  this  very  purpose,  of  which 
we  meet  with  no  traces  in  any  other  country  at  that  early  age. 
Neither  the  EpisUes  of  Saint  Paul,  nor  those  of  Saint  Peter, 
furnish  any  instance  of  a  public  renunciation  of  Christianity  and 
return  to  Judaism :  and  yet,  if  any  such  instances  had  happened 
in  the  communities  to  which  they  wrote,  these  apostles  would 
hardly  have  passed  them  over  in  silence,  or  without  cautioning 
other  persons  against  following  such  examples.  The  circum- 
stance, likewise,  to  which  the  autaor  of  the  EpisUe  to  the  Hebrews 
alludes  (x.  S5.),  that  several  who  still  continued  Christians  for- 
sook the  places  of  public  worship,  does  not  occur  in  any  other 
Epistie,  and  implies  a  general  and  continued  persecution,  which 
deterred  the  Christians  from  an  open  confession  of  their  (aith. 
In  this  melancholy  situation,  the  Hebrews,  almost  reduced  to 
despair,  are  referred  (x.  26.  35—38.)  to  the  promised  coming  of 
Christ,  which  they  are  requested  to  await  with  patience,  as  being 
not  hi  distant  This  can  be  no  other  than  the  promised  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  (Matt,  xxiv.),  of  which  Christ  himself  said 
(Luke  xxi.  28.),  "  When  these  things  begin  to  come  to  pass, 
then  look  up,  and  lift  up  your  heads,  for  your  redemption  draweth 
nigh."  Now  this  coming  of  Christ  was  to  the  Christians  in 
Palestine  a  deliverance  from  the  yoke  with  which  they  were 
oppressed ;  but  it  had  no  such  influence  on  the  Christians  of 
other  countries.  On  the  contrary,  the  first  persecution  under 
Nero  happened  in  the  year  65,  about  two  years  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Jewish  war,  and  the  second  under  Domitian, 
about  five-and-twenty  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

3.  From  ch.  xii.  7.  though  no  mention  is  made  in  express 
tenns  of  martyrs  who  had  suffered  in  the  cause  of  Christianity, 
we  may  with  great  probability  infer,  that  several  persons  had 
really  suffered,  and  afforded  a  noble  example  to  their  brethren.  If 
this  inference  be  just,  the  Hebrews,  to  whom  this  Epistie  was 
written,  must  have  been  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  for  in  no  other 
part  of  the  Roman  empire,  beforo  the  year  65,  had  the  enemies 
of  Christianity  the  power  of  persecuting  its  pro£Bssors  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  deprive  them  of  their  lives,  because  no  Roman 
court  of  justice  would  have  condemned  a  man  to  death,  merely 
fiir  religious  opinions ;  and  the  pretence  of  the  Jews,  that  who- 
ever acknowledged  Jesus  for  the  Messiah  was  guilty  of  treason 
against  the  emperor,  was  too  sophistical  to  be  admitted  by  a  Ro- 
man magistrate.  But,  in  Palestine,  Stephen  and  the  elder  James 
had  already  suffered  martyrdom  (Acts  vii.  xiii.) ;  both  Saint  Peter 
and  Saint  Paul  had  been  in  imminent  danger  of  undergoing  the 
same  fate  (Acts  xii.  8 — 6.  xxii.  11 — 21. 26. 30.) ;  and  acconting 
to  Josephus,'  several  other  persons  were  put  to  death,  during  the 
high-priesthood  of  the  younger  Ananus,  about  the  year  64  or  65 J 

4.  The  declarations  in  Heb.  i.  2.  and  iv.  12.,  and  particularly 

t  This  is  evident  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Bee  also  Lardner's  Credi* 
hmj,  ebap.  vii.  (Works,  8vo.  vol.  i.  pp.  164—201. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  90—110.) 

•  Ant  Jud.  lib.  u.  c.  9.  i  I,  The  words  of  Joaephus  are  as  follow :— *'  The 
founger  Ananus,  who  had  obtained  the  office  of  bigh-prlest,  was  a  man  of 
desperate  character,  of  the  aect  of  the  Saduceea,  who,  as  I  have  observed 
In  other  places,  were  tn  general  severe  in  their  punishments.  This  Ananus 
embraced  the  opportunity  of  acting  according  to  his  inclination,  after  the 
death  of  Pestus,  and  before  the  arrival  of  his  succeasor  Albious.  In  this 
Interval  he  constituted  a  court  of  justice,  and  brought  before  it  James,  a 
brother  of  Jesus  who  was  called  Christ,  and  several  others,  where  they 
were  accused  of  having  violated  the  law,  and  were  condemned  to  be  stoned 
to  death.  But  the  more  moderate  part  of  the  city,  and  they  who  strictly 
adhered  to  the  law,  disapproved  hlgnl/of  this  measure." 

•  MiclMeUib  VOL  iv-  PP.  i9a~197. 
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the  exhortation  in  ti.  I — 4.,  are  peculiarly  suitable  to  the  believers 
of  Judsa,  where  Jesus  Chrbt  himself  first  taught,  and  his  discd- 
pies  after  him,  confirming  their  testimony  with  very  numerous 
and  conspicuous  miracles. 

6.  The  people  to  whom  thb  Epistle  was  sent  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  our  Saviour's  sufferings,  as  those  of  Judsa  must 
have  been.  This  appears  in  Heb.  i.  3. ;  it  9.  18. ;  v.  7.  8. ;  ix. 
14.  28. ;  X.  12. ;  xii.  2,  3. ;  and  xiU.  12. 

6.  The  censure  in  v.  12.  is  most  properly  nndentood  of  Chris- 
tians in  Jerusalem  and  Judca,  to  whom  the  Gospel  was  first 
preached.  • 

7.  Lastiy,  the  exhortation  in  Heb.  xiiL  12 — 14.  is  very  difficult 
to  be  explained,  on  the  supposition  that  the  EpisUe  was  written 
to  Hebrews  who  lived  out  of  Palestine;  for  neither  in  die  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  nor  in  the  other  Epistles,  do  we  meet  wiUi  an 
instance  of  expulsion  from  the  synagogue  merely  for  a  belief  in 
Christ;  on  the  contrary,  the  aposties  themselves  were  permitted 
to  teach  openly  in  the  Jewi^  assemblies.  But  if  we  suppose 
that  the^  EpisUe  was  written  to  Jewish  converts  in  Jerusalem, 
this  passage  becomes  perfecUy  clear,  and  Dr.  Lardner  observes, 
must  have  been  very  suitable  to  their  case,  especially  if  it  was 
written  only  a  short  time  before  the  commencement  of  the  Jewish 
war,  about  the  year  65  or  66.  The  Christians,  on  this  suppsition, 
are  exhorted  to  endure  their  &te  with  patience,  if  they  should  be 
obliged  to  retire,  or  should  even  be  ignominiously  expelled  from 
Jerusalem,  since  Christ  himself  had  been  forced  out  of  this  very 
city,  and  had  suffered  without  its  walls.  It  was  a  city  devoted  to 
destruction,  and  they  who  fled  from  it  had  to  expect  a  better  in 
heaven.  The  disciples  of  Christ  had  been  already  wsmed  by 
their  Master  to  flee  from  Jerusalem  (MatL  xxiv.  1&— 22.),  and  the 
time  assigned  for  their  flight  could,  when  this  Epistle  was  written, 
be  not  far  distant  That  they  actually  followed  his  advice,  ap- 
pears from  the  relation  of  Eusebius  \*  and,  aooording  to  Josephiu,' 
the  most  sensible  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  took  similar  measures 
after  the  retreat  of  Cestius  Callus,  which  happened  in  Novem- 
ber 66,  and  hkewise  left  the  dty.  If  we  suppose,  therefore,  that 
the  Epistle  was  written  to  the  Hebrews  of  Jerusalem,  the  passage 
in  question  is  clear ;  but  on  the  hypothesis,  that  it  was  written  to 
Hebrews,  who  lived  in  any  other  place,  the  words,  "  Let  U9  g^ 
forth  with  him  out  of  the  camp,  bearing  hit  reproach^*  lose 
their  meaning.  Further  (x.  25.)  the  exhortation,  JSTot  forMakin^ 
the  attembling  of  ourtelvet  together,  at  the  manner  of  tome  it, 
but  exhorting  one  another,  and  to  much  the  more  at  ye  tee  the 
day  approaching,  is  an  additional  confirmation  of  this  opinion. 
The  approaching  day  can  mean  only  the  day  appointed  for  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  downfall  of  the  Jewish  nation : 
but  this  event  immediately  concerned  only  the  Hebrews  of  Pa- 
lestine, and  could  have  no  influence  in  determining  the  inhabitants 
of  other  countries,  such  as  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Spain,  either 
to  forsake  or  to  frequent  the  places  of  public  worship.^ 

To  these  clear  and  decisive  evidencest  that  the  EpisUe  to 
Uie  Hebrews  was  addressed  to  Jewish  Christians  resident  in 
Palestine,  it  has  been  objected, 

1.  That  the  words  in  Heb.  xii  4.  {tfe  hone  not  retitted  unf 
bloody  combating  againtt  tin)  cannot  apply  to  the  church  of 
Jerusalem,  where  there  had  alr^y  been  two  martyrs,  viz.  Stephen 
and  James.  But  this  objection  is  of  no  weight;  for  the  apDatle 
was  addressing  the  laity  of  that  church,  to  whom  alone  this 
EpisUe  was  directed,  and  not  to  the  rulers;  and  few,  if  any,  of 
the  common  people,  had  hitherto  been  put  to  death,  though  they 
had  been  imprisoned,  pillaged,  and  defamed.  Compare  Acts  viii. 
1—3.  xxvi.  10,  11.  and  1  Thess.  ii.  14. 

2.  That  the  remark  in  Heb.  vi.  10.  (God  it  not  unrighteout  to 
fifget  your  vork  and  labour  of  love,  in  that  ye  have  minittered 
to  the  taintt,  and  do  minitter)  is  not  suitable  to  the  state  of  the 
church  at  Jerusalem,  at  that  time,  because,  though  the  members 
of  that  church  at  Jirtt  were  in  a  state  of  affluence,  when  they  had 
all  things  in  common,  yet  afterwards  they  became  so  poor  that 
they  were  relieved  by  Qie  contributions  of  the  Gentile  Christians 
in  Macedonia,  Galatia,  Corinth,  and  Antioch.  There  is,  however, 
no  force  in  this  objection.  Ministering  to  the  saints  in  those 
days  did  not  consist  solely  in  helping  them  with  money.  Attend- 
ing on  them  in  their  imprisonment — ^rendering  them  any  litUe 
oflices  of  which  they  stood  in  need — speaking  to  them  in  a  kind 
and  consolatory  manner — these  and  such  other  services  as  may 
be  performed  without  money  were,  and  still  are,  as  much  minisU^r- 
ing  to  the  ssints  as  affording  them  pecuniaxy  aid.      And,  doubt- 

4  Hist  Eccl.  lib.  iii.  c.  26. 

•  Bell.  Jud.  Ub.  il.  c  20.  f  I. 

•  Michaells,  vol.  iv.  p.  199.  LsitSnef  s  Works,  8vo.  tol.  vi  pp.  3»~S8r.; 
4le.  VOL  1.  pp.  326^  ZSff, 
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leas,  the  members  of  the  church  at  Jenualem  mimstered  in  that 
manner  to  one  another  in  their  afflictions.  But,  though  the  gene- 
rality of  the  members  of  that  church  were  reduced  to  poverty  by 
the  sufferings  they  had  sustained,  yet  in  all  probability  there 
were  some  among  them  in  better  circumstances  who  might  have 
deserved  the  commendation,  that  they  had  adminittered  and  did 
mirtUter  to  the  tainia,  by  giving  them  a  share  of  their  worldly 
goods.' 

Upon  a  review,  therefore,  of  all  the  circumstances,  we 
shall  be  justified  in  adopting  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  church, 
that  this  Epistle  was  addressed  to  Hebrew  Christians  in  Pa- 
lestine ;  but  it  is  (as  Michaelis  has  observed)  a  question  of 
little  or  DO  importance,  whether  it  was  sent  to  Jerusalem 
alone,  or  to  any  other  city  in  Palestine ;  because  an  Epistle, 
intended  for  the  use  of  Jewish  converts  at  Jerusalem,  must 
equally  have  concerned  the  other  Jewish  converts  in  that 
country.' 

n.  The  next  question  concerning  this  Epistle  relates  to 
the  Language  in  which  it  was  written.  On  tnis  subject  there 
have  been  two  principal  opinions ;  one,  that  it  was  originally 
written  in  Hebrew,  and  translated  into  Greek  by  Luke  or 
Barnabas;  and  the  other,  that  it  was  written  in  Greek.  The 
former  opinion  is  entertained  by  the  fathers,  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, Euthalius,  Theodoret,  Theophylact,  Jerome,  and  (as 
flome  have  supposed)  Origen,  and  also  by  Bahrdt,  Michaelis, 
and  others  among  the  m(Klems.  The  latter  opinion — ^that  it 
was  originally  composed  in  Greek — ^is  held  by  Fabricius, 
Beausobre,  Oappel,  Owen,  Basnagre,  Mill,  Leusden,  Pictet, 
Wetstein,  Braunius,  Heide&rger,  Van  Til,  Calmet,  Carpzov, 
Pritius,  Moldenhawer,  Lardner,  Doddridge,  Macknight,  Ro- 
senmiiller,  Rumpseus,  Viser,  Alber,  Bishop  Tomlme,  Dr. 
Hales,  Professor  Stuart,  and  we  believe,  by  almost  every 
modem  commentator  and  critic  who  has  treated  on  this  book. 

The  arguments  for  the  Hebrew  or  Syro-Chaldaic  original 
of  this  Epistle  may  be  reduced  to  the  two  following:— 

1.  As  this  Epistle  was  written  for  the  use  of  Hebrew  Chris- 
tians, it  was  proper  that  it  should  bo  written  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. To  this  argument,  it  has  been  replied,  Jirtt^  That  if  it 
was  proper  that  the  apostle  should  write  to  them  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  it  must  have  been  equally  proper  for  him  to  write  his 
letter  to  the  Romans  in  their  own  language ;  yet  we  know  that 
Saint  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  not  written  in  Latin, 
the  language  of  Rome,  but  in  Greek:  nay,  that  all  his  Epistles, 
and  those  of  the  other  apostles,  were  written  in  Greek,  and  not 
in  the  languages  of  the  churches  and  persons  io  whom  they 
were  addressed.  Secondly,  The  Apostolical  Epistles  being  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  the  whole  Christian  world  in  every  age,  as 
well  as  for  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  sent,  it  was  more 
proper  that  they  should  be  written  in  Greek  than  in  any  provincial 
dialect ;  because  the  Greek  language  was  then  universally  un- 
derstood. The  arguments  already  adduced,  to  show  that  Grreek 
was  tlie  original  language  of  the  New  Testament  generally,  are 
equally  applicable  to  prove  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was 
never  written  in  Hebrew.' 

2.  It  is  objected,  that  this  Epistle  has  been  originally  written 
m  Hebrew,  because  its  Greek  style  is  superior  to  that  of  Saint 
Paul's  other  Epistles.  To  which  RosenmUller,  after  Carpzov, 
has  replied  by  observing,  that  the  diiference  in  style  may  be 
readily  accounted  for,  by  considering,  that  this  was  one  of  the 
apostle's  last  Epistles,  and  that  firom  his  extensive  intercourse 
with  men  of  various  ranks  and  conditions,  during  his  numerous 
journeys,  "Paul  the  aged"  would  naturally  write  in  a  different 
style  from  Paul  when  a  young  man.  To  this  remark  we  may 
add,  that  there  are  such  coincidences  of  expression  between  this 
Epistle  and  Saint  Paul's  other  letters,  which  were  in  Greek,  as 
plainly  show  that  he  was  its  author,  and  consequently  did  not 
write  it  in  Hebrew ;  bat  as  this  topic  is  discussed  more  at  length 
In  a  subsequent  page,^  we  proceed  to  remark,  that,  as  the  Syriac 
version  of  this  Epistle  was  made  from  the  Greek  at  the  end  of 
the  first  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  it  is  evident 
that  no  Hebrew  original  was  then  extant;  and  consequently  that 
Michaelis's  hypothesis,  respecting  Cue  blunders  committed  by  the 
supposed  translator,  has  no  foundation  whatever.  Again,  the 
Epistle  is  said  to  have  been  translated  by  Clement  of  Rome,  but 
where  or  when,  we  are  not  informed.  Was  this  translation 
executed  in  Italy  before  it  was  sent  to  the  Hebrews  1    If  so,  what 

>  Maeknisht's  Preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  sect  2.  f  1. 

•  Michaella,  Introd.  vol.  Iv.  p.  193 

»  See  Vol.  I.  Part  I.  Chap.  I.  Sect  lU  «  n.  pp.  193, 194.  To  the  above  ar^- 
ment  we  may  add,  that  the  apostolic  lather  Barnabas  wrote  hla  Epistle  to 
the  Hehrewt  In  the  Gsbbk  langiiiige. 

«  flee  pp.  332—356.  tn/ro,  where  the  question  respecting  the  author  of 
this  episUe  is  considered. 


purpose  could  be  answered  by  writing  it  in  Hebrew  when  it  was 
only  to  be  used  in  Greek !  Was  it  sent  in  Hebrew  before  the 
supposed  translation  1  In  what  language  was  it  communicated 
to  others  by  the  Christians  who  first  received  it  ?  Clement  was 
never  in  the  East  to  translate  it  And  if  all  the  first  copies  of  it 
were  dispersed  in  Hebrew,  how  came  they  to  be  so  utterly  lost, 
that  no  authentic  report  or  tradition  concerning  them,  or  any  one 
of  them,  ever  remained :  besides,  if  it  were  translated  by  Clement 
in  the  West,  and  that  translation  alone  were  preserved,  how 
came  it  to  pass,  that  it  was  so  well  known  and  generally  received 
in  the  East  before  the  Western  churches  received  it  into  their 
canon  of  Scripture!  This  tradition,  therefore,  respecting  its 
translation  by  Clement,  is  every  way  (proundless  and  improbable. 

Independently  of  the  preceding  conaiderations,  which  show 
that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  never  extant  in  the 
Hebrew  or  S}rro-Chaldaic  dialect,  the  Epistle  itself  furnishes 
us  with  decisive  and  positive  evidence  that  it  was  originally 
written  in  the  language  in  which  it  is  now  extant. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  style  of  this  Epistle,  throughout 
manifests  that  it  is  no  translation.     It  has  altogether  the  air  of 
an  original.    There  is  nothing  of  the  constraint  of  a  translator, 
nor  do  we  meet  with  those  Hebraisms  which  occur  so  constantly, 
in  the  Septuagint  version.' 

2.  Hebrew  names  are  interpreted :  as  Melchizedek  by  Ktnr 
of  Bighteouoneoo  (vii.  2.),  and  Salem  by  Peace,  whi(& 
interpretation  would  have  been  superfluous  if  the  Epistle  had 
been  written  in  Hebrew.  If  this  Epistle  be  a  translation,  and  not 
an  original,  because  the  interpretation  of  a  few  words  is  added, 
we  may  with  equal  propriety  affirm  that  Saint  Paul  wrote  his 
Epistles  to  the  Galatians  and  Romans  in  Hebrew,  because  he  has 
added  the  interpretation  of  the  Syriac  word  Abba, — father  (Rom. 
viii.  15.  Gal.  iv.  6.),  or  that  John  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Hebrew, 
because  (i.  47.  xx.  16.)  he  has  explained  the  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  word  Rabboni.  The  same  remark  may  be  extended  to 
the  other  three  evangelists,  all  of  whom,  we  have  seen,  wrote 
in  Grreek,  as  the  whole  current  of  Christian  antiquity  also  attests. 
A  further  proof  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  originally 
written  in  Greek,  and  consequently  was  not  a  translation,  is,  that 
the  argument  of  the  author  is  founded  on  the  interpretation  which 
he  has  given  us  of  the  words  above  cited. 

3.  The  passages,  cited  from  the  Old  Testament  in  this  Epistle, 
are  not  quoted  from  the  Hebrew,  but  from  the  Septuagint,  where 
that  faitbfully  represented  the  Hebrew  text  Frequently  the 
stress  of  the  argument  taken  from  such  quotations  relies  on 
something  peculiar  in  that  version,  which  could  not  possibly 
have  taken  place  if  the  Epistle  had  been  written  in  Hebrew. 
And  in  a  few  instances,  where  the  Septuagint  did  not  fully 
render  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  has  substituted  translations  of  his  own,  firom  which  he 
argues  in  the  same  manner,  whence  it  is  manifest  that  this  EpL^ 
tie  never  was  extant  in  Hebrew.  ^ 

Independently  of  these  (we  think  indisputable  and  posi- 
tive)  arguments  for  the  Greek  original  of  the  Epistle  to  tibe 
Hebrews,  which  Michaelis  has  attempted  to  answer,  but 
without  success,  the  hypothesis  that  it  was  written  in  He- 
brew is  attended  with  several  difficulties,  and  particularly  the 
two  following : — 

1.  That  at  the  time  the  author  (Paul,  as  is  shown  in  a  subsjD- 

>  The  nnmerous  paronomasias,  or  occurrences  of  words  of  like  sound, 
bat  which  cannot  be  rendered  in  English  with  due  eflTect,  that  are  to  be 
found  in  this  Epistle,  have  been  urged  as  a  clear  proof  that  it  is  not  a  trans- 
lation. See  instances  of  such  paronomasias  in  Hebrews  v.  8.  14.  vii.  3.  19. 
22.  ix.  10.  X.  34.  x\.  37.  and  xiii.  14.  (Or.)  But  of  these  paronomasias,  Prof. 
Stuart  observes  that  the  instance  firom  Heb.  z.  34.  is  the  only  one  which 
appears  to  betray  any  marlcs  of  desisn ;  and  even  here  the  marlcs  are  by 
no  means  of  a  decisive  nature.  "  If  they  are  altogether  accidental,  they 
may  have  occurred  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  even  if  its  present  lan- 
guage is  merely  that  of  a  translation.  In  fact,  even  designed  paronoma- 
sias may,  not  un frequently,  occur  in  a  translation.  The  argument  in 
favour  of  the  Greek  being  tiie  original  language  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews built  on  such  instances  of  oaronomasia  as  those  above  cited  (where, 
in  most'*  examples  "  it  is  a  mere'homophony  of  like  tenses  or  cases),  is 
loo  uncertain  and  too  slender  to  be  rested  on,  as  a  proper  support  of  the 
opinion  in  question."    Stuart's  Comm.  on  the  Hebrews,  vol.  i.  p.  282. 

•  Dr.  Owen  has  ably  treated  this  topic  in  his  fifth  exercitation  on  the 
Hebrews,  vol.  i.  pp.  46— C3.  folio  edition.  Calmet,  Comment  Literal,  torn, 
viii.  pp.  631,  632.  Stuart's  Commentary,  vol.  i.  pp.  282—286.  Calvin  and 
several  other  divines  have  laid  much  stress  upon  the  rendering  of  the  He- 
brew won!  herith  by  *«a»Si!K«i,  which  denotes  either  testament  or  covenant: 
and  Michaelis  has  acknowledged  that  this  is  the  most  specious  of  all  the 
arguments  adduced  to  prove  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  originaOy 
written  in  Greek.  But  Braunius  affirrAs  that  it  proves  nothing  either  war. 
Proleg.  in  En.  ad  Hebr.  p.  25.  The  objections  to  this  Epistle  of  Drs.  Schuk 
and  Bey  fTartn,  grounded  on  the  mode  in  which  its  author  quotes  and  sfnieals 
to  the  Old  Testament  (and  also  on  particular  phranes  and  expressions),  are 
examined  in  detail,  and  most  satisfactorih'  refuted  by  Professor  Staart 
(Commentary,  vol.  i.  pp.  206—262.,  or  pp.  SQC-fiW>.  in  the  London  edition.) 
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4|u«nt  p«ge),i  ooald  not  determine  in  wliat  dialect  he  should 
write  to  the  Hebrewa,  which  they  might  all  understand ;  for  the 
pare  Hebrew  then  existed  in  the  Old  Testament,  though  it  was 
not  in  popular  use.  Among  the  Jews  there  were  several  dialects 
spoken,  as  the  East  Aramaan  or  Chaldee,  and  the  West  Ara- 
maan  or  Syriac ;  which  suflfered  various  alterations  from  the 
places  where  the  Jews  were  dispersed ;  so  thftt  the  original  Hebrew 
was  known  comparatively  to  few,  and  those  who  were  conver- 
sant in  Syriac  might  not  be  acquainted  with  the  Chaldee.  If 
therefore  this  Epistle  had  been  written  in  biblical  Hebrew,  the 
iMomedfevf  only  could  have  read  it ;  and  had  it  been  written  in 
either  of  the  other  dialects,  a  part  only  of  the  Jews  could  have 
perused  it 

2.  By  writing  in  Hebrew,  the  author  ef  this  Epistle  could 
have  instructed  only  his  own  nation ;  and  his  arguments  would 
have  availed  only  with  the  pious  few,  while  the  unbelieving 
multitude  would  in  all  probJ>ility  have  ridiculed  his  doctrines, 
and  misrepresented  them  to  the  uninformed  and  to  strangers. 
But  by  writing  the  Epistle  m  Grreek,  which  language,  we  have 
seen,  was  at  that  time  universally  known  and  understood,  he 
instructed  his  own  countrymen^  and  also  explained  the  Christian 
covenant  to  the  Gentiles.' 

The  preceding  is  a  summarr  of  the  arguments  adduced  on 
this  muoh  litigated  point :  and  upon  the  whole,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  draw  the  conclusion,  that  the  original  language  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  must  haye  been  Grekk.  The 
reader,  however,  will  adopt  which  opinion  he  deems  best 
supported  conceminj^  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  original  of  this 
Epistle.  If  he  prefer  the  fyrmer^  it  may  be  satisfactory  to 
him  to  be  reminded,  that  the  circumstance  of  this  Epistle 
being ^Srtl  written  in  Hebrew,  and  then  translated  into  Gfreek, 
by  no  means  affects  its  genuineness  and  authenticity.* 

HI.  The  next  object  of  inquiry  respects  the  Author  of  this 
Epistle,  some  ascribing  it  to  Barnabas,  the  companion  of 
Paul ;  others  to  Clement  of  Rome,  to  the  evangelist  Luke,  to 
Silas  or  Silvanus,  or  to  Apollos ;  and  the  Christian  church 
generally  to  the  apostle  P^ul. 

Tertuflian*  was  the  first  who  ascribed  this  Epistle  to  Bar- 
nabas, and  his  opinion  was  adopted  by  Cameron,  and  subse- 
quently by  Dr.  Storr ;  but  it  rests  on  mere  conjecture,  for 
Tertullian  cites  no  authority,  and  does  not  even  say  that  this 
opinion  was  received  by  the  church.  He  is  also  contradicted 
by  Clement  of  Alexandria,*  who  mentions  the  Enistle  to  the 
Hebrews  as  Saint  Paul's ;  to  which  we  may  add,  that  the 
9tyle  of  the  Epistle  ascribed  to  Barnabas  differs  so  widely 
iVom  that  of  the  letter  to  the  Hebrews,  as  to  prove  that  it 
oould  not  have  been  written  hj  him.  Further,  it  appears 
from  Heb.  xiii.  34.  that  this  Epistle  was  written  from  Ital]r, 
where  there  is  no  evidence  that  Barnabas  ever  went.  Phi- 
lastriee^  relates,  that  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  many 
persons  attributed  this  Epistle  to  Clement  of  Rome ;  but  this 
notion  is  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  Clement  has  himself 
repeatedly  quoted  this  Epistle. 

The  same  author  also  informs  us  that  some  ascribed  it  to 
Luke ;  and  this  hypothesis  has  been  adopted  by  Grotius  and 
by  Janssens,  on  account  of  a  supposed  resemblance  of  style 
between  the  Epistle  to  the  Heorews  and  the  writings  of 
Luke,  and  especially  on  account  of  the  pnreater  elegance  of 
style  and  choice  of  words  discoverable  in  this  Epistle,  than  is 
,  to  be  found  in  Paul's  other  letters.  But  to  this  hypothesis 
there  are  several  objections.  For,  1.  Luke  was  a  Gentile  by 
birth,  and  could  not  have  acquired  that  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  Hebrew  literature  and  religion  which  Paul  possessed, 
who  was  instructed  by  Gamaliel  and  other  celebrated  Jewish 
teachere.  2.  If  Luke  wrote  this  Epistle,  why  did  he  not 
rather  ascribe  it  to  the  Greeks,  who  were  his  countrymen  1 

3.  Ecclesiastical  antiquity  is  totally  silent  concerning  this 
Epistle  as  beings  written  by  that  evangelist,  to  whom  all  the 
primitive  Christian  writera  unanimously  ascribe  the  Gospel 
which  bears  his  name,  and  also  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

4.  The  author  of  this  Epistle  addresses  the  Hebrews  (xiii. 
18, 19.)  as  pereons  among  whom  he  had  preached  the  Gos- 
pel :  and  as  it  nowhere  appeara  that  Luke  had  preached  to 
the  converted  Jews,  it  follows  that  he  could  not  be  the  author 
of  this  Epistle. 

Among  the  modem  writera,  C.  F.  Boehme,  in  his  Latin 


I  See  pp.  358—386.  infra. 

•  Franc  Uci  Junii  Parallela  Sacra,  lib.  S.  c.  9.  In  Ep.  ad  Hebr.  torn.  i.  p. 
1605.  edit.  Geneva.  1613. 

•  8eo  the  observations  on  thia  topic  in  Vol  I.  p.  49. 
«  Pc  Pudiciiia.  c.  90. 

>  Euaeb.  iliat.  Eccl.  lib.  iii.  e.  34.    See  the  paaaage  alao  in  Lardner,  8vo. 
fol.  ti  p.  211  ;  4to.  vol.  I.  p.  394. 

•  H0r.  c  89.    Lai<*Qer,  8vo.  vol.  iv.  p  600. ;  4lo.  vol  L  p.  682 


translation  of  this  Epistle,  ascribes  it  to  Silas  or  Silvams 
(by  whom  he  imagines  it  was  directed  to  the  church  at  An 
tioch),^  and  the  ilfustrious  reformer  Luther  thought  that  this 
Epistle  was  written  by  Apolloa,  who  is  mentioned  in  Acts 
zviii.  34. 88.  as  being  an  eloquent  man,  mighty  in  the  Scrip- 
ture,  fervent  in  spirit,  and  one  that  convinced  the  Jews  out 
of  the  Scripture  Itself;  all  which  characters  unquestionably 
are  found  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  But  both  these 
conjectures  are  totally  unsupported  bv  historical  testimony, 
no  mention  whatever  bein^  made  of  any  Epistle  or  other 
writing  as  being  compoeed  either  by  Silas  or  by  ApoUos. 
Some  weight  would  certainly  have  attached  to  LutherS  con- 
jecture, if  the  excellent  qualities  ascribed  to  Apollos  had 
been  peculiar  to  him,  or  if  they  had  not  all  been  found  in 
Paul  in  a  more  eminent  degree  than  in  Apollos.  But  Paul 
being  endowed  with  more  ample  gifts  and  excellencies  than 
ApoUos,  and  being  also  a  divinely  constituted  apostle,  the 
conjecture  of  Luther  necessarily  falls  to  the  ground. > 

We  are  now  to  consider  the  evidence,  both  external  and 
internal,  for  the  opinion  which  has  generally  prevailed  in  the 
Christian  church,  viz.  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  the 
genuine  production  of  the  great  apostle  to  the  Gentiles. 

1.  External  Evidence  or  Historical  Testimony. 

n.]  Jh  the  firet  place,  it  ia  aeknowkdeed  to  be  the  production 
ofJPaul  by  the  apouk  Peter  in  his  aeeonaEpittle  (iii.  15, 16.) ; 
from  which  panage  it  is  evident^ 

ri.)  That  Peter  had  read  all  Paul's  letters. 

(8.^  That  Paul  had  vrritten  to  those  Christians  to  whom  Peter 
was  men  wiitingi  that  is,  to  the  believing  Jews  in  gmieral 
(2  Pet.  L  1.),  and  to  those  of  the  dispenion  mantioiied  in  1  Pet 
L  1.  Now,  since  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  this  Epistk 
was  lost,  it  follows  that  it  must  be  that  which  is  bow  inscribed  ta 
the  Hebrewt. 

^3.)  That  Paul  wrote  to  ibem  oonosning  the  same  topicf 
which  were  the  subjects  of  Pettf's  Epistle.  Thus  Peter  writes 
that  by  Chrigt  are  given  to  us  all  things  periaimng  ts  Ufe  and 
godliness  (2  Pet  L  3, 4.),  and  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of 
God,  in  whom  the  Father  is  veil  pleased  with  us,  of  whom  the 
prophets  spoke.  These  very  topics  are  copbusly  niscnwfd  in 
Heb.  i.  to  z.  19.  Again,  Peter  exhorts  them  to  &ith  and  hoU^ 
ness  (2  Pet  i,  6—16.  ii.  16.) ;  so  also  does  Paul.  (Heb.  ii.  1—5. 
iii.  1.  6—19.^  Peter  shows  the  danger  of  apostasy  (2  Pet  ii. 
20,  21.),  and  so  does  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
(Heb.  vL  4— 9J 

(4.)  In  the  Epistle  mentioned  by  Peter,  he  seems  to  nwribe  to 
Paul  an  eminency  of  wisdom.  It  was,  he  says,  wri»»an  aicord- 
ing  to  the  wisdom  given  to  him.  As  Paul  made  use  of  that  -rnvh 
dom  which  had  been  conferred  on  him  in  wriUng  all  his  other 
Epistles,  so  there  is  no  doubt  that  be  exerted  the  same  wisdom, 
z^,  and  love  in  writing  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews :  but,  in  the 
psssage  now  under  consideration,  Peter  eminently  distinguishes 
that  apostle's  wisdom.  He  does  not  refer  to  Paul's  spiritual 
wisdom  in  general,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  will  of  God  snd  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  Gospel ;  but  he  particularly  alludes  to  the 
especial  holy  prudence  which  Paul  has  displayed  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  whom  the  structure  of  his 
arguments  was  singularly  sdapfeed  to  convince,  if  unbelievers : 
while  his  warnings  and  encouragements  were  admirably  calcu- 
lated to  animate  the  believing  Hebrews  to  constancy  and  fortitude 
in  the  faith  of  the  Gospet  At  the  same,  time  nothing  more 
clearly  shows  the  singular  wisdom,  which  Peter  asserts  to  be 
manifest  in  this  letter,  than  Paul's  condescension  to  the  caps* 
cities,  prejudices,  and  afiections  of  those  tc  whom  he  wrote  and 
whom  he  constantly  urged  with  their  own  principles  and  con- 
cessions. « 

(5.)  That  Peter  aiHrms  there  were  some  things  discussed  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  were  hard  or  dtjficvlt  to  be 
underotood  (t/>*  Jvojoit*).  Now  Paul  explicitly  states  (Heb.  v. 
11.)  that  some  of  the  topics  wbicb  he  was  to  discuss  in  thai 
Epistle  were  SwiffJwenA,  hard  to  bv  uttered,  or  difficult  to  be 
interpreted,  and  consequently  hard  to  be  understood ;  particularif 
the  topic  he  immediately  had  in  view,  viz.  the  typical  nature  of 
the  person  of  Melchisodek.  Or  if  it  refer  to  the  priesthood  of 
Christ,  that  would  be  still  more  <*  hard  to  be  uttered,"  because  it 
implies  not  only  his  being  constituted  a  priest  alter  this  typical 
order,  but  aUK>  his  paying  down  the  ransom  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world,  and  his  satl^action  of  divine  justice  bj  this  sacrifice, 
and  thus  opening  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  believers.  Topics 
bke  these  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  apostle  to  explam  m  a 

»  EpistoU  ad  Hebricos,  Priefat.  pp.  xl.— xlvill.  (Lipiila.  182B.  8to.) 
•  It  ta  adopted,  however,  bv  Dindorf,  in  his  Ezcuraua  ad  J-  A.  E>|\f"' 
Lectiooes  AcadeinicasinEpistolamad  Hebrnos,  p.  1180.  8vo.  Lipsiaa,  iolo 
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proper  manner  to  the  Hebrews:  not  becaoae  they  were  in  t)iem« 
selves  abetruee,  hut  because  the  Hebrews  were  dull  of  apprehen- 
sion, through  their  prejudiced  attachment  to  the  Levitical  law 
and  priesthood.! 

The  preceding  consideration9  will  show  that  the  Epistle 
fo  the  Hebrews  was  the  identical  letter  which  Peter  had  in 
Tiew.  We  have  insisted  the  more  strenuously  upon  his  tes- 
timony, because,  as  he  was  an  inspired  apostle,  we  think  his 
evidence  sufficient  to  determine  the  controversy  respecting 
Uiis  Epistle,  and  to  demonstrate  (notwithstanding  the  skep- 
tical declaration  of  Michaelis  to  the  contrary)  that  it  is  a 
genuine  and  inspired  production  of  the  illustrious  apostle 
Paul.  There  are,  however,  many  other  testimonies  to  prove 
the  same  point,  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  state ;  each 
of  them  singly  outbalancing  the  weight  of  the  conjectures 
advanced  against  it,  but  all  of  which,  taken  collectively,  fur- 
nish such  a  body  of  evidence  in  favour  of  Paul  being  the 
author  of  this  Epistle,  as  can  be  adduced  for  no  other  ancient 
anonymous  writing  whatever.  We  therefore  proceed  to  re- 
mark, 

[ii.]  Secondly,  thai  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  found  in 
the  most  andaU  Oriental  ana  fVestem  Versions  which  are  ea> 
tani. 

It  is  found  in  Ae  Peschito  or  Old  Syriac  Version  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  was  executed  at  the  close  of  the  first,  or  in  the 
early  part  of  the  second  century,  and  in  the  Old  Latin  Versions 
made  during  the  former  part  of  the  second  century.  As  these 
versions  were  in  common  use  and  authority  among  the  churches 
of  the  East  and  the  West,  this  is  a  fact  of  very  great  importance ; 
because  it  affords  palpable  evidence  that  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  was  widely  droulated  among  Christians  a  short  time 
after  the  apostolic  age. 

fiii..]  Thirdly,  the  testimony  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity  dc- 
ciaedly  ascribes  this  Epistk  to  Paul, 

(1.)  Among  the  fathers  of  the  GaxiK  or  Eastsksi  Chcrch, 
who  wrote  in  the  Greek  language,  we  find  allusions  to  it  in  the 
Epistles  of  Ignatius,  about  the  year  107.  The  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  seems  to  be  referred  to  by  Polycarp  bishop  of  Smyrna, 
in  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  in  the  year  108,  and  in  the  re- 
lation of  his  martyrdom,  written  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century.  This  Epistle  is  quoted  twice  by  Justin  Martyr  in  his 
dialogue  with  Trypho  the  Jew,  a.  d.  140.  It  is  often  cited  as 
Paufs,  without  any  hesitation,  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  about 
the  year  194.  It  is  received  and  quoted  as  Paul's  by  Origen 
about  230.2  It  was  also  received  as  the  apostle's  by  Dionysius, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  in  247.  It  is  plainly  referred  to  by  Theo- 
gnostus  of  Alexandria  about  282.  It  appears  to  have  been  received 
by  Methodius  about  292,  by  Pamphilus  about  294,  and  by 
Archelaus  bishop  of  Mesopotamia  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  fourth 
century,  by  the  Manicheans  in  the  fourth,  and  by  the  PauUcians 
in  the  seventh  century.  It  was  received  and  ascribed  to  Paul  by 
Alexander  bishop  of  Alexandria  in  the  year  313,  and  by  the 
Arians  in  the  fourth  century.  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Ciesarea, 
about  315,  says,  "  There  are  fourteen  Epistles  of  Paul  before  the 
public  and  well  known :  but  yet  there  are  some  who  have  re- 
jected (taic  vdnwuM'i)  that  to  the  Hebrews,  alleging  in  behalf 
of  theb  opinion,  that  it  was  not  received  by  the  church  of  the 

1  To  the  preceding  argumeot  it  has  been  objected,  that  the  Epistle  par- 
(iriilarly  Intended  by  Peler  ma?  be  that  written  to  the  Rofnans.  in  which 
S«int  Paal  speaks  to  the  Jews  hj  name  (il.  17.)>  and  in  which  there  is  an 
exhortation  to  account  the  long-suflTerinE  of  God  to  he  nlTation,  or  that 
which  leads  to  repentance.  But  to  this  objection  Whitbj  has  welt  replied, 
(I.)  That  what  is  written  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  addressed  to  the 
unbelieving  Jews  only,  whereas  reter  writes  to  the  brethren  (2  Pet  ill. 
12.).  the  beloved  (verses  1.  14.  17.),  to  those  who  had  received  like  predtnu 
fatth.  (i.  I.)  lie  therefore  could  not  mean  the  Jews,  of  whom  Paul  speaks 
in  tlie  Ei)lstle  to  the  Romans.  Nor  (2.)  can  that  Epistle  with  propriety  be 
said  to  be  written  to  the  dispersed  Jews,  because  it  is  addressed  to  tnose 
St  Rome  only  (Rom.  i.  7.),  and  chiefly  to  the  Gentiles  there.  (I.  la  xi.  13. 
XV.  15,  16.)— <3).  The  words  of  Paul  in  Rom.  ii.  are  not  an  exhortation  to 
eount  the  long-saflbriftg  of  God  salvation,  but  a  reproof  for  despising  this 
lonc-sttfforing :  whereas  Id  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xil.)  he  commends 
their  patience  under  aufferings,  and  assures  them  that  it  would  obtain  sal- 
vation ;  and  that,  if  they  lived  by  faith,  their  Lord  wbuld  come,  and  would 
not  tarry.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  in  the  Epistle  fo  the  Hebrevra  (iv. 
9.  xii.  14. 18.  21.)  mention  is  made  of  the  introduction  of  the  righteous  into 
the  heavenly  comitry^  which  is  one  of  the  topics  mentioned  in  the  second 
EpisUe  of  Peter. 

•  The  words  of  Origen  (who  was  of  opinion  that  the  ideas  were  those  of 
PSul,  though  not  the  style)  are  very  remarkable.  He  ssys  that  **  not  with- 
out cause  did  the  ancients  transmit  this  [epistle]  as  PauPs."  (Euseb.  Ecd. 
HisL  lib.  vi.  c.  25.)  Now,  it  is  very  certain  that  the  churches  and  writers, 
who  were  ancients  with  respect  to  Origen,  must  have  conversed  with  the 
apostles  themselves,  or  at  least  with  their  successors.  And  since  this  trm- 
ditinn  was  ancient  in  the  timesof  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen,  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  the  Rpistlo  was  wriUen,  it  must  have 
htd  Ka  rise  in  the  days  of  Paul  himself,  and  so  cannot  reasonably  be  con- 
test*'.!. 
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Romans  as  a  writing  of  PauL"'  It  is  oAen  quoted  by  Euaebim 
himself  as  Paul's  and  as  sacred  Scripture.  This  Epistle  was 
received  by  Athanasius  without  any  hesitation.  In  his  enimiem- 
tion  of  Paul's  fourteen  Epistles,  tlus  is  placed  next  after  the  two 
to  the  Theasalonians  and  before  the  Epistles  to  Timothy,  Titus, 
and  Philemon.  The  same  order  is  observed  in  the  Synopsis  of 
Scripture  ascribed  to  him.  This  Epistle  is  received  as  Paul's  by 
AdamantiuB,  author  of  a  dialogue  against  the  Marcionites,  in  330, 
and  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  in  348 ;  by  the  council  of  Laodicea  in 
363,  where  Paul's  Epistles  are  enumerated  in  the  same  order  as 
in  Athanasius,  just  noticed.  This  Epistle  is  also  received  as 
Paul's  by  Epiphanius  about  368 ;  by  the  apostolical  constitutions 
about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century;  by  Basil  about  370;  by 
Gregory  Nazianzen  in  370 ;  by  Amphilodiius  also.  But  he  says 
it  was  not  universally  received  as  Paul's.  It  was  received  by 
Gregory  Nyssen  about  371 ;  by  Didymus  of  Alexandria  about 
the  same  time;  by  Ephraim  the  Syrian  in  370,  and  by  the 
churches  of  Syria :  by  Diodore  of  Tarsus  in  378 ;  by  Hierax,  a 
learned  Egyptian,  about  the  year  802 ;  by  Serapion,  bishop  of 
Thmuis  in  Egypt,  about  347 ;  by  Titus,  bishop  of  Bostra  in 
Arabia,  about  36S;  by  Theodore,  bishop  of  Mopsuestia  in 
Cilicia,  about  the  year  394 ;  by  Chrysostom  in  the  year  898 ;  by 
Severian,  bishop  of  Gabah  in  Syria,  in  401 ;  by  Victor  of  Antioch 
about  461 ;  by  Pallifdius,  author  of  a  life  of  Chrysostom,  about 
408  ;  by  Isidore  of  Pclusium  about  412 :  by  Cyril,  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, in  412  ;  by  Theodoret  in  423  ;  by  Eutherius,  bishop  of 
Tyana  in  Cappadocia,  in  491  ;  by  Socrates,  the  ecclesiastical 
historian,  about  440 ;  by  Euthalius  in  Egypt  about  458 ;  and, 
probably,  by  Dionysius,  fiilscly  called  the  Areopagite;  by  the 
author  of  ihe  Qumationet  et  Jie9ponsione$,  commonly  ascribed 
to  Justin  Martyr,  but  rather  written  in  the  fiflh  century.  It  is  in 
the  Alexandrian  manuscript  written  in  the  sixth  century^  and  in 
the  Stichometry  of  Nicephorus  about  806 ;  and  is  received  aK 
Paul's  by  Cosmas  of  Alexandria  about  535 ;  by  Leontius  of  Con- 
stantinople about  610;  by  John  Damasccn  in  730;  by  Photiua 
about  858  ;  by  CEcimienius  about  the  year  950  ;  and  by  Theo- 
phylact  in  1070. 

(2.)  Among  the  fiithers  of  the  Lativ  on  Westkrv  Chvhch, 
we  may  first  cite  Clement,  who  was  bishop  of  Rome,  though  he 
wrote  bis  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  in  Greek  a.  d.  96,  or,  according 
to  some  critics,  about  the  year  70.  In  this  Epistle  there  are  several 
allusions  or  references  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  *  Irensus,  bi- 
shop of  Lyons  about  178,  we  are  assured  by  Eusebius,  cited  some 
paseages  out  of  thb  Epistle  in  a  work  now  lost;  nevertheless  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  received  it  as  Saint  Paul's.  By  Tertul- 
lian,  presbyter  of  Carthage,  about  the  year  200,  this  Epistle  is 
ascribed  to  Barnabas.  Caius,  about  212,  supposed  to  have  been 
presbyter  in  the  church  of  Rome,  reckoning  up  the  Epistles  of 
Saint  Paul,  mentioned  thirteen  only,  omitting  that  to  the  He- 
brews. Hippolitus,  who  flourished  about  220,  did  not  receive 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as  Saint  Paul's.  This  Epistle  is  not 
quoted  by  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  about  248  and  after- 
wards, nor  does  it  appear  to  have  been  received  by  Novatus,  or 
Novatian,  presbyter  of  Rome,  about  251 ;  nevertheless,  it  was  in 
after  times  received  by  his  followeri.  It  may  be  thought  by  some 
that  this  Epistle  is  referred  to  by  Amobius  about  306,  .ind  Lao- 
tantius  about  the  same  time.  It  is  plainly  quoted  by  another  Ar- 
nobius  in  the  fifth  century.  It  was  received  as  Paul's  by  Hilary 
of  Poictiers  about  354 ;  and  by  Lucifer,  bishop  of  Cagliary  in 
Sardinia,  about  the  same  time,  and  by  his  followers ;  it  was  also 
received  as  Paul's  by  C.  M.  Victorinus.  Whether  it  was  received 

>  EuseMus,  Ecd.  Hist.  lib.  iil.  c.  3.  It  docs  not  follow  that  the  rtvtt  of 
Eusebius  were  writers ;  but  even  if  they  were,  they  did  nut  appeal  to  older 
Greek  writers,  but  only  to  the  Roman  church.  This  word  Ttvi;— bomb— 
indicates  merely  an  exception  to  the  general  opinion  of  the  Qreeka,  the^s 
being  some  who  were  influenced  by  respect  or  prepossession  for  the  Ro- 
mans :  and  this  exception  is  itself  a  proof  that  tne  Greek  church  at  large 
acknowledged  this  epistle  as  a  production  of  the  apostle  Paul,  according  lo 
the  well  known  principle,  exeeptioArmat  regulam.  The  fact,tbat  the  Arians 
were  the  first  bi  the  Greek  churcnes,  whom  hiatorv  charses  with  denying 
Paul  to  be  the  author  of  this  epistle,  adds  no  ordinarv  dogree  of  weight 
to  the  declarations  of  EuMbiua;  and  recommends  his  character  as  a  histo- 
rian, whom  no  predilection  for  a  party  could  betray  into  atlepariure  from 
historical  truth.  Hug's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  p.  £09.  8Ghmucker*s  Biblical 
Theolacy,  vol.  i.  p.  109. 

«  It  w  a  slngufu  eircurostance  that  no  book  of  the  New  Testament  has 
been  so  frequently  quoted  by  Clement  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
Prof  Stuart  lias  arranged  his  quotations  under  four  difleient  classes ;  viz. 
1.  Paasases  in  which  the  exact  words,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  epistle,  are 
cited ;— 2  Passages  containing  the  same  sentiment,  with  more  or  less  coi^ 
traction  of  Che  expression,  or  an  exchange  of  the  original  word  for  a  syno- 
nymous  one ; — 3.  Passages  which  are  a  paraphrastic  imitation  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews;  or  in  which  the  style  or  pbraselogy  of  this  epistle  is  roor^ 
or  less  exhibited ; — and  4.  Passages  similar  to  texts  in  the  Old  Testament 
but  which  Clement  probably  quoted  flroin  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
These  difTcrent  classes  of  quotations  Prof.  Stuart  has  elucidated  with  many 
valuable  observations,  for  which  the  reader  is  neceraarily  referred  to  his 
Commentary,  voL  i.  pp.  77—81.,  or  pp.  94—105.  of  the  London  sdhion. 
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by  OptatiM  of  MUeri  in  Africa,  about  370,  it  doubtful.  It  waa 
received  as  Paul's  by  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  about  374 ;  by 
the  Priscillianists  about  378.  About  the  year  380  was  published 
a  commentary  upon  thirteen  Epistles  of  Paul  only,  ascribed  to 
Hilary,  deacon  of  Rome.  It  was  received  as  Paul's  by  Philaster, 
bishop  of  Brescia  in  Italy,  about  380 ;  but  he  takes  notice  that  it 
was  not  then  received  by  ail.  His  successor  Gaudentius,  about  387, 
4}U0tes  this  Epbtle  as  Paufs ;  it  is  also  readily  received  as  Paul's 
by  Jerome  about  392 ;  and  he  says  it  was  generally  received  by 
the  Greeks,  and  the  Christians  in  the  East,  but  not  by  all  the  La- 
tins.' It  was  received  as  Paul's  by  Ruffinus  in  397 ;  it  is  also  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  third  council  of  Carthage  in  397.  It  is  frequent- 
ly quoted  by  Augustine  as  Paul's.  In  one  place  he  says,  **  It  is 
of  doubtful  authority  with  some,  but  he  was  inclined  to  follow  the 
opinion  of  the  churches  in  the  East,  who  received  it  among  the 
canonical  Scriptures."  It  was  received  as  Paul's  by  Chromatins, 
bbhop  of  Aquileia  in  Italy,  about  401 ;  by  Innocent,  bishop  of 
Rome,  about  402 ;  by  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola  in  Italy,  about 
403.  Pelegius  about  405  wrote  a  oonmientary  upon  thirteen 
Epistles  of  Paul,  omitting  that  to  the  Hebrews ;  nevertheless  it  was 
received  by  his  followers.  It  was  received  by  Cassian  about  424 ; 
by  Prosper  of  Aquitaine  about  434,  and  by  the  authors  of  the 
works  ascribed  to  him ;  by  Eucherius,  bishop  of  Lyons,  in  434 ; 
by  Sedulius  about  818 ;  by  Leo,  bishop  of  Rome,  in  440 ;  by 
Salvian,  presbyter  of  Marseilles,  about  440 ;  by  Gelasius,  bishop 
of  Rome,  about  496 ;  by  Facundus,  an  African  bishop,  about  540 ; 
by  Junilius,  an  African  bishop,  about  566 ;  by  Cassiodoms  in 
556 ;  by  the  author  of  the  imperfect  work  upon  Matthew,  about 
560 ;  by  Gregory,  bishop  of  Rome,  about  590 ;  by  Isidore  of  Se- 
ville about  596  ;  and  by  Bede  about  701,  or  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century.' 

From  the  preceding  testimonies  it  is  evident,  that  within 
about  thirty  years  at  most  after  this  Epistle  was  written  (for 
its  date,  see  p.  356.  infra^  "  it  had  acquired  such  currency 
and  credit,  that  the  church  at  Rome,  the  metropolitan  of  the 
world,  in  a  letter  addressed  by  Clement  their  bishop  to  the 
church  at  Corinth,  made  repeated  appeals  to  it  as  a  Dook  of 
divine  authority,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  imply  a  knowledcre 
and  acknowledgment  of  it  bj  the  Corinthian  church,  simi&r 
to  their  own.  Furtlier,  Justin  Martyr  has  evidently  appealed 
to  its  contents  as  sacred,  a.  d.  140 ;  about  which  time,  or  not 
long  after,  it  was  inserted  among  the  canonical  books  of  the 
New  Testament  by  the  churches  of  the  East  and  West:  and 
conseouently  it  must  hare  had,  a  period  very  little  after  the 
apostolic  age,  a  currency  and  a  credit  not  at  all  or  at  most 
very  little  inferior  to  that  of  other  acknowledged  books  of  the 
New  Testament."' 

3.  InriRiiAL  Etidsnce  that  thk  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews 18  THE  OBIfUlNE   PRODUCTION  OF  SaUTT  PaUL. 

_[}.]  In  the  first  place,  Paul  cherished  an  ardent  zeal  and 
affectum  towards  Ai«  iknsmen  according  to  thejlesh,  (Rom.  ix. 
1— t.,  &c.) 
And  can  we  think  it  likely  that  be  should  never  write  to  those 

I  The  non-recn^islng  of  this  epistle  as  St.  Psors  prodoctioii  ''bjall 
the  Latins,*'  acci>rdlng  to  Jeroiue,  and  the  circumstance  of  its  being  **of 
doubtftil  authority  with  some*'  in  the  Latin  church,  according  to  Augus- 
tine, are  thus  accounted  for  by  Hug.  The  Western  church  was  Icept 
actively  employed  by  the  Montanists.  In  vindication  of  their  tenet,  that 
those  guilty  of  grievous  transgressions  should  be  irrevocably  cut  off 
fVom  the  church,  they  relied  especially  on  Hebrews  vi.  4,  5.  as  we  learn 
from  Tertullian  (de  Pudicitia,c.  SO.)  and  Jerome  (adv.  Jovinian,  1. 11.  c 
S.);  on  which  accouut  the  ministers  of  the  Latin  church  made  cautious 
sad  sparing  use  of  this  epistle.  Not  long  probably  after  the  death  of 
Ireneus,  the  presbyter  Caius  assumed  the  tone  of  clamorous  opposition 
aninst  this  epistle,  in  a  work  which  he  published  Hgainst  ihe  Monta- 
nlits :  and  from  that  time  this  opinion  was  adopted  by  the  greater  part 
of  the  Latin  church.  Even  the  Montanists  themselves  receded  from 
their  original  position  on  this  subject,  and  In  their  polemical  works  re- 
ceived this  epistle  only  as  far  as  its  authority  was  acknowledged  by  their 
opponents,  namely,  as  a  production  of  an  apostolical  teacher,  Barnabas, 
or  Clement,  &c.  About  forty  years  aAer  Caius's  attack,  arose  the  Nova- 
tians ;  who,  as  we  learn  from  Jerome,  Augustine,  Epiphaniu8,Theodoret2 
and  others,  also  used  the  p.issaxe  Heb.  vi.  4, 5.  as  the  principal  defence  of 
their  tenets.  While  the  Greeks  were  calm  spectators  of  the  contest,  and 
evaded  the  argument  from  Heb.  vi.  by  their  interpretations,  the  Latin 
churches  were  led  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances  to  deny  the  authority 
of  the  book,  whose  contents  they  were  unable  to  reftite.  Hut  the  Latin 
churches  had  no  ecclesiastical  tradition,  no  authority  of  earlier  churches 
to  which  they  could  appeal :  the  whole  controversy  proceeded  qn  the 
ground  of  internal  evide.icc.   It  was  for  this  reason  that  Jerome  and  Au- 

Kstine  could  not  adopt  the  opinion  of  the  church  to  which  they  belonged; 
cause  they  were  convinced  of  the  contrary  by  the  testimony  of  the  an- 
cients :  and  their  influence  tended  to  give,  at  a  subsequent  day,  a  diflTer- 
ent  turn  to  the  opinion  of  the  Latin  church.  Schmucker's  Biblical  The- 
ology, vol.  I.  pp.  lis,  HO.    Hug's  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  pp.  S1(V— 625. 

•  Lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  801—305.;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  S30— 331. 
In  his  notes  there  are  references  to  the  various  parts  of  the  preceding 
▼olumes,  in  which  the  extracts  from  the  above  named  fatlicrs  are  to  be 
ibiind. 

*  Stuart's  Coflunentary,  vol.  i.  p.  109. 


who  were  so  exceedingly  dear  to  him  1  Knowing  their  prgudices 
concerning  the  Leritical  law,  what  subject  could  he  select  more 
appropriate  for  their  instruction  and  edification,  than  the  abro- 
gation of  the  Levitical  priesthood,  and  the  surpassing  excellence 
of  Christ's  person  and  offioe,  especially,  of  his  true,  spiritual,  and 
eternal  priesthood,  of  which  the  Levitical  priesthood  was  but  a 
shadow,  and  of  which  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
has  treated  so  largely  1 

[ii.]  Secondly,  If  an  auihor^a  mdhod  of  treating  his  subjects, 
together  vnih  his  manner  of  reasonings  is  a  sure  mark  by  tohiek 
he  may  be  ascertained  {as  ail  goodjiiages  of  composition  allow), 
toe  shall  without  hesitation  pronounu  PcmI  tooeihe  author  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

(1.)  The  general  arrangement  or  method  pursued  in  tktt 
Epistle  corresponds  -with  that  of  Paul  in  his  other  Epittles, 

His  method  of  procedure  is  the  same  with  that  of  his  other  Epistles, 
vhich  was  also  peculiar  to  him.  He  first  lays  down  the  doctrinal  myste- 
ries of  the  Gospel,  vindicating  them  from  oppositions  and  exceptions ;  Aod 
then  he  descends  to  exhortations  to  obedience,  deduced  from  them,  with 
an  enumeration  of  thoae  moral  duUes  of  which  it  was  necessary  to  remind 
those  Christians  to  whom  he  wrote.  In  this  respect  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews bears  the  greatest  resemblance  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Gslatians,  aod 
especially  that  addressed  to  the  Romans.  Like  them,  the  former  half  of 
this  EpisUe  (ch.  1.— x.  19.)  is  principally  doctrinal,  but  with  occasional 
exhortations  intermixed,  which  the  strength  of  the  writer's  feelings  plaiuly 
1  /:  I  .  ru  ti.iv .  fu J  V r  J  from  him.  Prom  ch.  x.  20.  to  the  end,  the  Episde 
U  Tji  Ii  r.i[,>ry  uid  pnnctical.  "  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  just  before  the 
talutdiory  part  begins,  the  writer  earnestly  asks  for  a  special  interest  in 
tht-  pra  V  crs  of  ibo#o  whom  he  addressed^  in  order  that  he  may  be  delivered 
fi-^juj  tlj«i  iHiwn^r  or  jh^rsecution ,  and  he  toUows  this  request  with  a  peticioi^ 
tJial  the  Gikt  tif  Piftc$ — e  ei«(  xij;  ffn*p.i — might  be  with  them,  and  con- 
dude's  Willi  ui  Am^n.  (Rom.  xv.  30—33.)  The  very  same  order,  petition, 
KfTle,  aod  ewictiittitw,  appear,  at  the  ck»8e  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
(xJk  IS— iil.>  The  writer  begs  an  interest  in  their  prayers,  that  be  may 
bf!  rfjUQnd  to  llifui  I  lie  sooner ;  commends  them  to  the  Godqf  Peace  (an 
,..,.-.►.*. i,,„  u-K.-i  T,..  where  else  but  hi  Saint  Paul's  wrltlnc s  and  in  the 

L  , :    ...  Jit     .     s) ;  and  concludes  with  an  Amen.'**    Similsr  coioci* 

donees  as  to  method  occur  in  the  epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  Ck>los9iani 
(Professor  Stuart  adds,  to  the  Philippians  and  Thessaloaians  also) ;  wbicli 
conclude  with  an  Amen  before  the  salutation. 

(2.)  In  this  letter,  we  find  that  overfioving  of  tentimeni 
briefiy  expressed^  which  distinguishes  Paul  from  every  other 
iacred  -writer, 

"Therein  also  are  abrupt  transitions  from  the  subject  in  hand  to  some- 
thing subordinate,  but  at  the  same  time  connected  with  it ;  which,  iiaving 
pursued  for  a  little  while,  the  writer  returns  to  his  subject.*  and  illustrates 
It  by  arguments  of  great  force,  couched  someUmes  in  a  short  expression, 
and  sometimes  in  a  sin^tle  word,— all  which  are  peculiar  to  Paul  In  this 
Epistle,  likewise,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  other  writers,  but  in  Paari 
manner,  we  meet  with  many  elliptical  expressions,  which  are  to  be  supplied 
either  from  the  foregoing  or  from  the  iollowing  clausea.  In  h  also,  as  in 
Paul's  acknowledged  Epistlea,  we  find  reasonings  addressed  to  the  tboughU 
of  the  reader,  and  answers  to  objections  not  proposed ;  because,  being 
obvious,  the  writer  knew  they  would  naturally  occur,  and  therefore  needed 
to  be  removed.  Lastly,  after  Paul's  manner,  the  author  of  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  has  subjoined  to  his  reanoninga  many  exhortations  to  piety 
and  Tirtue ;  all  which,  to  persona  who  arejudges  of  writing,  plahUy  point 
out  the  apostle  Paul  as  the  author  of  this  Episue."* 

(8.)  Many  things  in  this  Epistle  {too  numerous  and  indeed 
too  obvious  to  require  any  enumeration)  evidently  manifett 
that  its  author  was  not  only  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  but  also 
exceedingly  well  skilled  in  the  customs,  practices,  opinions, 
tradition*,  expositions,  and  appHcationt  of  Scripture,  then 
received  in  the  Jevnsh  church, 

"  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrevrs,  we  find  suqh  enlarged  views  of  the  divine 
dispensations  respecting  religion;  such  ah  extenaive  knowledge  of  the 
Jewish  Scriptures,  according  to  their  ancient  and  true  interpretetion,  which 
Paul,  no  (loubl,  learned  from  the  celebrated  doctors  under  whose  tuition 
he  studied  in  his  younger  years  at  Jerusalem ;  such  a  deep  insight  alao  into 
the  most  recondite  meanings  of  these  Scriptures,  and  such  admirable  rea- 
S(inin;r8  founded  thereon  for  the  confirmation  of  the  Gospel  revelation,  a«, 
without  disparaseraent  to  the  other  spostles,  seem  to  have  exceeded,  not 
their  natural  abiliUes  and  education  only,  but  even  that  decree  of  in»ptra- 
tion  with  which  they  were  endowed.  None  of  them  but  Paul,  who  »•»« 
brought  up  at  the  feel  of  GamaKel,  and  who  profited  in  the  Jewish  rdijiion 
and  leamrng  above  many  of  his  fellow-students,  and  who  in  bis  ni»cr 
years,  was  Intimately  acquainted  with  the  learned  men  of  his  own  jiaiion 
(Acts  Ix.  I,  2.  14.  xxvi.  4,  b.\  and  who  was  called  to  the  apostleship  by  Chnrt 
himself,  when  for  that  purpose  he  appeared  to  him  from  heaven,— nay,  wijo 
was  caught  up  by  Christ  into  the  third  heaven,— was  equal  to  the  subjects 
treated  of  hi  this  most  admirable  Epistle. "« 

[iii.]  In  the  third  place.  Not  only  does  the  general  sape  of 
this  Epistle  tend  to  the  same  pointy  on  which  Saint  Paul  layt 
so  much  stress  in  his  other  Epistles,  namely,  that  we  are  h^i- 
fled  and  obtain  sahation  only  through  Jesus  Christ,  md  that 
the  Mosaic  institutions  cannot  effect  this  object;  but  there  art 

«  Stuart's  Commentary  on  the  EpisUe  to  the  Hebrews,  vol.  I.  pp-  *5J» 
158.;  or  pp.  185—187.  of  the  London  edition.  Schmidii  Hist,  et  ViniJi- 
catlo  Canonis,  pp.  6«5.  M«.  Owen  on  the  Hebrews,  vol.  L  E^ercitatwn  a. 

•  Of  these  parenthesis  sea  an  example  in  Heb.  i.  a—*.,  in  which  tM 
truth  of  the  Gospel  is  argued  from  the  dignity  of  Christ's  person;  m 
▼erse  5.  the  discourse  is  ooniinued  from  the  first  verse.  Sea  other  m- 
sunces  In  Heb  iii.  7-11.  14.  and  Iv.  «,  &c.  „        ,  .  n 

•  Mackuight's  Preftice  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Sect.  1. 1  m- 
ilbid. 
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various  doctrinal  propositions  in  this  Epistle,  which  are 
found  in  the  other  acknowledged  Epistles  of  Jfaul, 

Profossor  Stuart  and  M.  De  Greet  have  discussed  this  subject 
at  length,  especially  the  former :  our  limits  will  only  permit  a 
very  tew  examples  to  be  given,  showing  the  superiority  of  the 
Gospel  over  the  Mosaic  dispensation  :— 

1.  .^f  ts  the  superior  degree  of  Religious  Khowlioox 
imparted  by  the  Gospel 

"In  hii  acknowledged  EpidUes,  Paul  calls  Judaism  r»  rreixaF*  rev  Kor. 
^»  (GaL  iv.  a),  the  elementt  or  rudiments  of  the  teorld,  that  is,  the  ele- 
ments or  principles  of  a  religion  accommodated  to  the  ignorant  and  imbecile 
men  of  the  present  ace  or  world }  and  again,  t«  ne-^ivii  x«(  smtxa  rroixits 
(GaL  iy.  9.),  teeak  ana  beggarly  elemenlaj  to  denote  its  imperfection.  He  re- 
presents it  as  adapted  to  ekUdrcn,  ri|9riei  (Gal.  iv.  3.),  who  are  in  a  state  of 
nonage  and  pupi&ge,  or  in  the  condition  of  servants  rather  than  that  of 
heirs.  (GaL  iv.  1.)  On  the  other  hand,  Chrintians  attain  to  a  higher  know- 
lecke  of  (Sod  (Gal.  iv.  9.) :  thcv  are  no  more  as  servants,  but  become  aons. 
and  obtain  the  privileges  of  adoption.  (GaL  iv.  5.  6.)  They  are  representea 
asTfX<*e(  (1  Cor.  ziv.  20.);  as  being  famished  with  instruction  adequate 
to  make  them  «r{ps<  nXf  >ov(.  (Eph.  iv.  11—13.)  Christianity  leads  them 
to  see  the  glorious  displays  of  himself  which  God  has  made,  with  an 
anveiled  face,  that  is,  clearly  (2  Cor.  iii.  18.) ;  while  Judaism  threw  a  veil 
over  these  things.  (2  Cot.  iL  13.)  Christianity  is  engraven  on  the  hearts  of 
its  votaries,  f*M«ri«  reu  innu^MTOf  (2  Cor.  iii.  8.),  wliile  Judaism  was 
enaraven  on  tablets  of  stone,  ivTirvM-cA^irii  ■•>  roi,-  xic;oi$.  (2  Cor.  iii.  7.)" 

Let  as  now  compare  the  preceding  sketch  of  the  apostle's  views  on  this 
point,  as  contained  In  his  acknowledged  Epistles,  with  those  which  are 
developed  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

*'  This  Epistle  commences  with  tlie  declaration,  that  (Sod,  who  in  times 
past  snake  to  the  &tbers  hj  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  to 
OS  by  his  Son.  (Heb.  L  1.  ii.  I.)  Judaism  vTas  revealed  only  by  the  media- 
tion of  anels  (ii.  2.),  while  Christianity  was  revealed  by  the  Son  of  God, 
and  abancbntly  confirmed  bv  miraculous  gifls  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (ii.  3,  4.) 
The  ancient  oovenant  was  imperfect  with  respect  to  the  means  which  it 
IVimished  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge ;  but  the  new  covenant  provides 
that  all  shall  know  the  Lord  from  tlie  least  to  the  greatest  (viii.  9—11.) 
The  law  was  only  a  sketch  or  imperfect  representation  of  religious  bless- 
ings: while  the  Gospel  proffers  the  blessings  themselves,  (x.  1.)  The 
worthies  of  ancient  times  had  only  imperfect  views  of  spiritual  blessings, 
while  Christians  enjoy  them  in  full  measure,  (xi.  39,  40.y>« 

1  2.  As  to  the  trievfs  vhich  the  Gospel  ditplays  concerning 
God  the  Father,  in  the  bestowment  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

No  one  has  spoken  so  frequcntl;^  as  Saint  t*iiul  concemii^g  <^h(;  lioly 
Spirit  nor  has  anyone  of  the  inspired  writer'^  rLjiuin.)  ihr  giftM  of  ilie 
Holy  Spirit  as  an  arrumcnt  for  the  truth  of  the  '  •  -tilea  Urnni  I'aul 

and  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  flebrewi  '  ur.  xiv^  22,  &c.) 

The  apostle  expresslv  uses  the  word  m'P'Cu,  t(  ,  wiUi  rcfiiril  to 

these  gifts  in  Rom.  xii.  3.  and  2  Cor.  vii.  17. ;  ana  la  ikb,  ii  4  In^mjffi^  I  Hat 
the  mission  of  the  apostles  was  confirmed  by  GgiI  wUh  divcru  iiiirnt^l^s, 
and  lIvtv/caTOf  Aynv  /<ipia-/*9i(,  diatribution*  or  gifu  ^f  sKt  ifolg  Sphit. 
These  gifts,  Saint  FauJ  exclusively  afiirros,  are  vinrkjuiily  ijnparted  accord- 
ing to  the  unll  of  God  (Rom.  xiL  3—6.  Eph.  iv.  7.  Etnd  o«jn>ckally  I  Cor,  xiL 
4.  7— 11.  98.);  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  tUeeo  ^iAs  are  confi'rred 
*»T»  rnv  Kwrev  ^ixi|9-«v,  according  to  his  wilL 

3.  Concerning  the  perton  and  mediatorial  oJLce  of  the  Lord 
JsBus  Christ, 

He  is  the  Creator  of  all  things  ((Tol.  i.  16,  Eph.  iii.  9.  1  Cor.  viii.  6.),  and 
by  Him  all  things  subsist  (Col  i.  17.)  He  is  the  image  or  Ukene»»  of  God. 
t«K«Mr  TOW  eiev  (2  Cor.  iv.  4.);  the  image  of  the  inrneible  Chd,  *l*j>r  tow 
e*ow  T85  ■dpxTov.  (CoL  I.  15.)  He  being  in  the  form  oCQod,  iv  M^f^n  ©«•«, 
— that  is,  in  the  condition  of  God — humbled  hiraaelt;  assumed  an  inferior  or 
humble  station,-^ak!ng  the  condition  of  a  servant,  being  made  after  the 
similitude  of  men,  andhcing  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  exhibited  his 
humility  bv  obedience,  even  to  the  death  of  the  cross,  wherefore  God 
highly  exalted  lilm  to  supreme  dignity ;  and  he  must  reign  till  he  hath  put 
all  things  under  his  fett  (Phil  ii7c--9.  1  Cor.  xv.  25-27.) 

Correspondent  to  these  representations  are  the  declarations  In  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  Son  of  God  is  afiSrmed  to  be  the  reflected 
splendour  of  the  glory  of  God,  that  is,  one  in  whom  the  divine  majesty  is 
conspicuous,  the  x»p«»'ip  wjreoraa-icBc  rov  iixras;,  the  exoct  image,  rep- 
resentation, or  counterpart  of  the  Father  (i.  3.),  by  whom  God  made  all 
things  <L  Z%  and  upholds  the  universe  by  his  word.  Yet  he  was  hi  a  state 
of  humiliation,  being  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angela  (ii.  9.);  he 
assumed  flesh  and  blood,  "  in  order  that  he  might  by  his  own  death  render 
null  and  void  the  destructive  power  of  the  deviL  (ii- 14.)  On  account  of 
the  saflTering  of  death  he  is  exalted  to  a  state  of  glory  and  honour.  (iL 
9.)  He  endured  the  suffering  of  the  cross,  making  no  account  of  its  dis- 
grace, but  having  a  regard  to  the  reward  set  before  him,  which  was  a  seat 
at  the  right  hand  of  (Sod.  (xil.  2.)  All  things  are  put  under  his  feet  (ii.  a 
X.  13.) ,  where  the  very  same  passage  from  the  (>ld  Testament  is  quoted, 
which  Paul  quotes  in  1  Cor.  xv.  26— 2U.,  and  it  is  applied  in  the  same 
manner."* 

But  chiefly  does  Saint  Paul  exi^;ui:LU-  m  mn  nckn^miM^f^.i  t^usiU-a  on 
the  death  of  Christ  as  a  pro]»itiatoi  y  :  rurifire  for  Bin,  and  ihe  recDHLilwrron 
of  sinners  to  God  by  means  of  tlm.  sat  irifi*?c.  Ho  Is  rhere  nicJ  to  have 
eome  into  the  world  to  save  sinner-^  U  Tirti.  t  IS.);  lo  Iot**  dk>J  for  ua  and 
lif»r  our  sins  (Tit  H.  14.  I  Cor.  xv.  3  ),  nnd  l»j  be  m  propiTiariQn  for  our  pitis. 
(Rom.  iiL  25.)  In  him  we  have  rtMli>!iiiptton  throiu1::i  lii^  blowJ.  ((Iph.  I  7.) 
This  salvation  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  by  tltc!  Izin ;  it  couM  only  be 
effected  by  Jesus  Christ,  who  actompnabi^ri  vthaf  tht  kw  cmiM  not  ilo. 

iRom.  ill.  20-28.  viii.  3.  GaL  il.  )fi.  2L>  Vu\sMy,  Jpbiih  is  oar  lonaianl 
lediator  and  Intercessor  vrith  G«d,  (i  Tiiu.  ik  S.  Roul  viii.  34.)  In  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  we  find  the  same  sentiments  urged  with  the  same 
ardour,  particularly  in  chapters  vii.— x.    To  adduce  a  few  instances  :— 

<  Stuart's  Commentary,  vol.  1.  pp.  143, 144.  (174, 175.  of  the  London  edition.) 
■n  pp.  144— Ua  (175— 17a  of  the  London  edition)  he  admirablv  Illustrates 
the  superiority  of  the  motives  to  piety  contaioed  in  the  Gospel,  as  well  as 
its  superior  efficacy  In  insuring  the  hfgpplness  of  mankind  and  the  perpe- 
tuity of  the  Christian  dispensation. 

«  De  Groot  de  EpiK.  ad  Hebneos,  pp.  240,  211.  Stuart's  Commentary, 
vol.  U  p.  149.  (or  p.  182L  of  the  London  edition.) 


Christ  was  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many.  (Heb.  Ix.  28.)  He  tasteA 
death  for  every  man.  (Heb.  ii.  9.)  He  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  hia»- 
self.  (Heb.  ix.  26.>  The  Jewish  offerings  being  altiweiher  insufficient  to 
mske  expiation,  Christ  has  by  his  ovm  blood  once  for  all  made  expiation 
for  sin.  (ix.  9—15.  x.  10—12.  14. 19.)  He  is  the  Mediator  of  anew  cuventint 
(ix.  16.  xii.  24.),  which  is  bcuer  than  the  ancient  one.  (viL  22.  viii.)  Exahed 
to  the  throne  of  the  universe  (ii.  6— It).),  he  appears  in  the  presence  of  God 
for  us  (Ix.  ^A.) ;  he  ever  lives  to  make  intercession  for  aU  that  come  onto 
God  by  him  (vii.  26.) ;  and  he  is  ever  able  and  ready  to  assist  us.  (iv.  14— 
16.)  fifany  of  the  doctrines  explained  in  this  Epistle,  particularly  those 
concerning  the  mediation  and  intercession  of  Jesus  (^ist,  are  not  men 
tioned  by  any  of  the  Inspired  writers,  except  PauL 

[iv.]  Fourthly,  There  is  such  a  similarity  between  the  modes 
of  quotation,  and  style  of  phraseolo^  of  this  Epistle,  and 
those  which  occur  in  the  apostlt^s  acknowledged  Epistles,  as 
clearly  shows  t/tai  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ut  his  undoubted 
production, 

Braunius,  Carpzov,  Langius,  Schmidt,  Lardner,  Macknight, 
De  Groot,  and  above  all  Professor  Stuart,  have  adduced  numerous 
instances  at  considerable  length,  from  which  the  following  have 
been  abridged : — 

(I.)  J^odes  of  quotation  and  interpretationt  of  some  pa^ 
saget  of  the  Hebrew  Scripturet  -which  are  peculiarly  Pauline, 
because  they  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  vritingt  of  Saint 
PauL 

That  the  apostle  should  more  abound  with  testimonies  and  quotations 
out  of  the  Old  Testament  In  this  than  his  other  epistles,  is  nothing  more 
than  the  subject  of  which  be  treats,  and  tlie  persons  to  whom  he  wrote, 
necemarily  required.  Thus,  PsaL  ii.  7.  "  Thou  art  mif  Son:  today! have 
begotten  thee;"  is  quoted  and  applied  to  Jesus  (Heb- 1.  6.)  Just  as  Paul,  in 
his  discourse  to  the  Jews  in  the  synagogue  of  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  cited  and 
applied  the  same  (Nissage  of  Scripture  to  him.  (Acts  xiii.  33.)  In  like 
manner,  the  quotation  and  explanation  of  PsaL  viii.  4.  and  of  PsaL  ex.  1., 
given  by  Paul,  1  Cor.  xv.  25.  27.  are  found  in  Heb.  ii.  7,  a    So  also  the  ex- 

Elanation  of  the  covenant  with  Abraham  (Heb.  vi.  14.  la)  ]a  nowhere  found 
ut  in  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatiana  (iii.  a  9.  14.  ia)a 

(2.)  Instance*  of  agreement  in  the  style  and  phraseology 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrewe,  and  in  the  acknowledged  Epis» 
ties  of  PauL 

i.  Particulab  Words,  PBCuUAa  to  Paul,  oa  which  akb  most  na<icfBMT 
IN  HIS  WaiTiiroa 

Wetstcin  enumerates  eleven  instances,  to  which  Schmidt  has  added 
forty-eight  others;  De  Groot  has  considerably  enlarged  the  list,  which  he 
refers  to  certain  classes ;  as  slso  does  Professor  Stuart,  who  has  given 
upwards  of  sixty  examples.*  Our  limits  will  allow  a  few  only  to  be  sub- 
joined. 

The  word  of  God,  in  Paul,  Is  a  eitord,  /»•%»*?•.  (Eph.  vi.  17.  Heb.  iv.  12.) 

Children  in  religion,  that  is,  those  who  are  comparatively  Ignorant  and 
uninformed,  are  termed  vntriot  in  1  Cor.  iii.  1.  Eph.  iv.  14.  Rom.  ii.  20.  GaL 
iv.  3.  and  Heb.  v.  13. ;  and  instruction  for  such  persons  is  termed  miik,  and 
for  strong  .persons  (tixmoi),  or  those  who  are  well  taught,  it  is  fip'»M»j 
meat,  and  mpia  rpi^n,  or  etrong  meat,  In  I  Cor.  Hi.  2.  and  Heb.  v.  14. : 
and  their  advanced  or  mature  state  of  Christian  imowledge  is  called 

TIXIIOTIK. 

Mio-iTur  or  Mediator,  to  denote  Jesus  Christ,  Is  exclusively  Pauline. 
(Gal.  ill.  19,  20.  1  Tim.  IL  5.  Heb.  viii.  6.) 

'A^'ia^iir,  to  cleanse  from  tin,  that  is,  to  expiate,  to  liberate  firom  the 
hnputatlon  of  rin,  to  render  God  propitious,  occurs  in  BpiL  v.  26.  Heb.  ii 
11.  X.  10.  and  xiii.  12. 

Xxm,  a  ehadou),  that  Is,  a  shadomng  forth,  or  adumbration,  as  opposed 
to  the  perfect  image,  or  delineation.  (Col.  H.  17.  Heb.  viii.  6.  x.  1.) 

'OftoMyia,  religion,  religious  or  Christian  profession.  (2  Cor.  ix.  13. 
Heb.  iii.  1.  iv.  14.  X.  23.) 

'Oixe;  eiou,  thehmueofGod,  that  Is,  the  church.  (ITIm.  iii.  15.  Heb.  iiL  6.) 

Kxi)peve^«(,  Lord  or  possessor.  (Heb.  i.  2.  Rom.  viii.  17.) 

TMxufynt.  to  annuL  abolish,  or  abrogate.  (Rom.  Hi.  3.  31.  vi.  6.  1  Cor. 
L  28.  GaL  v.  11.  Heb.  iL  14.) 

SirtfM*  Tov  A&f»»n,  the  seed  of  Abraham,  or  Christians,  occurs  hi  GaL 
iiL  29.  and  Heb.  Ii.  6. 

ii.  AooNisno  Exprbssions  ok  Allusions  to  the  Gambs  and  Exxrcisbs 

WHICH  WBBB  then  IN  ORBAT  RBPUTB,  AND  WBRE  FRB^UBNTLY  SOLBMNIZXD  IN 

Greecb  and  otbbr  parts  op  thb  Roman  Empirb,  and  PARTicrLASLV  at 
Jbrusalbm  and  Cjesarba  bt  Hbrod.  (1  Cor.  ix.  21.  PhiL  iH.  12—14.  2  Tim. 
U.  6.  iv.  6-^  compared  with  Heb.  vi.  18.  and  xii.  1-3,  4.  12.) 

(3.)  Coincidences  between  the  exhortations  in  this  Epistle 
and  those  in  PauCs  other  letten, ' 

Bee  Heb.  xii.  3.  compared  with  GaL  vi.  9.  2Thess.  IH.  13.  and  Eph.  iii.  la ; 
Heb.  xH.  14.  with  Kom.  xii.  18. ;  Heb.  Xiu.  1.  3,  4.  with  Eph.  v.  2-4. ;  Heb. 
xiii.  16.  with  PhU.  iv.  la    See  also  Rom.  xv.  26.  2  Cor.  viii.  24.  and  ix.  13. 

(4.)  Coincidences  between  the  conclusion  of  this  Epittle 
and  the  conclusions  of  PauVs  Epistlee,  in  several  respects. 

Compare  Heb.  xil.  la  with  Rom.  xv.  30.  Eph.  vl.  18,  19.  CoL  hr.  3. 
1  Thess.  V.  25.  and  2Thess.  IiL  1. ;  Heb.  xHi.  20,  21.  with  Rom.  xv.  30--33. 
Eph.  vL  19—23.  1  Thess.  v.  23.  and  2  Thess.  iii.  16. ;  Heb.^  xiH.  24.  with 
Rom.  xvL  21—23.  1  Cor.  xvL  19—21.  2  Cor.  xiii.  13.  Phil.  iv.  21,  22. ;  Heb. 
XiH.  25.  with  2  Thess.  UL  W.  CoL  iv.  la  Eph.  vl.  24.  I  Tim.  vi.  21.  2  Tim. 
Iv.  22.  and  Tit  Ui.  15. 

[y.]  Laatlj,  There  are  several  circumstances  torsards  the 

•  Macknight*s  Pref.  to  Ep.  to  the  Hebrews.  Sect.  I.  f  iii.  P^  Groot  g Ivea 
instances  not  only  of  the  iormule  of  quotation,  but  also  of  the  design  with 
which  the  apostle  introduces  his  quotationa  (pp.  245,  216.)  Prof.  Stuart 
principally  elucidates  the  mode  of  appealing  to  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and 
the  apostle's  manner  of  reasoning.  Commentary,  voL  i.  pp.  15^—160.,  or 
pp.  187—195.  of  the  London  edition.  ^ 

«  Wetstein,  Nov.  Test,  tom,  ii.  p.  386.  Schmidil  Hist  Canonis,  pp  60»-6(»4, 
De  Groot,  pp.  217—250.  Stuart,  voL  I.  pp.  16(^iea^  or  pp.  196— 20^.  ofxl^a 
London  edition. 
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eUte  9/ihU  EpiHle,  which  evidentfy  prvve  that  it  wot  written 
hy  Paul.    Thus, 

(1.)  Heb.  xlit.  SB.  The  denartare  of  Tlmochy  la  mentioned :  and  we  know 
firom  the  commenceinentoi  the  Epistles  to  the  PbUippiaDS,  Colossians,  and 
to  Philemon,  that  he  was  with  Paul  during  bis  imprisonment  at  Rome. 

C3.)  Heb.  xiii.  dl.  They  of  Italy  tatute  you  :  the  writer,  therefore,  was 
then  in  Italy,  whither  Paul  vras  sent  a  prisoner,  and  where  he  resided  two 
yeara  (Acts  zzvili,  30.)}  where  also  he  wrote  several  Epistles  which  are 
stiU  extant 

(3.)  Heb.  X.  34.  The  apostle  raalces  mention  of  his  bonds,  and  of  the 
eompasaion  whicli  the  Uebrew  Christians  showed  hUn  in  his  suflbrings, 
and  during  his  imprisonment. 

Now  it  is  scarcely  credible,  that  any  other  person  in  Italy,  where  Paul 
then  was,  should  write  to  the  Hebrew  Christians,  and  therem  make  men- 
tion of  his  own  bonds,  and  of  Timothy  being  with  him,  who  was  a  man 
anknown  to  them  except  through  Paul,  and  not  once  intimate  any  thing 
concerning  his  condition.  Besides,  the  constant  sign  and  token  of  Paul's 
Epistles,  which  himself  had  publicly  signified  to  be  so  (2Thcss.  Iti.  17, 18.), 
is  subjoined  to  this  .—Grace  be  tnth  you  all.  (Heb.  ;|iii.  25.)  That  this  was 
originally  written  with  his  own  hand,  there  is  no  ground  to  question ;  but 
rather  ^peara  to  be  so  because  it  was  written :  for  he  affirms,  that  It  was 
his  custom  to  subjoin  that  salutation  with  his  own  hand.  Now  this  was  an 
evidence  to  the  persons  to  whom  the  original  of  the  Epistle  first  came,  but 
not  to  those  who  had  only  transcribed  copies  of  it  The  salutation  itself 
was  their  token,  being  peculiar  to  Paul ;  and  all  these  circumstances  will 
yet  receive  some  additional  force  from  the  consideration  of  the  time  when 
this  Epistle  was  written.  <(Sce  par.  iv.  in  the  next  column.) 

Is  it  possible  that  all  these  coincidences  (which  are  compa- 
ratively a  small  selection)  can  be  the  effect  of  mere  accident? 
The  arrangement  and  method  of  treatment,  the  topics  dis- 
cussed, ana  the  peculiarity  of  sentiments,  words,  and  phrases, 
are  all  so  exclusively  Pauline,  that  no  other  person  could  have 
been  its  author,  except  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  this  strong  chain  of  proof  for  the  authen- 
ticity of  tills  Episue,  doubts  have  still  been  entertained, 
whether  it  is  a  {genuine  production  of  Saint  Paul.  These 
doubts  rest  principally  on  the  omission  of  the  writer^s  name, 
and  the  superior  elegance  of  the  style  in  which  it  is  written. 

I.  It  18  indeed  certain  that  all  the  acknowledged  Epistles  of 
Paul  begin  with  a  ftalutation  in  his  own  name,  and  that  most  of 
them  were  directed  firom  some  particular  place,  and  sent  by  some 
•pedal  menengeTs;  whereas  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  ano- 
nymous, and  is  not  directed  from  any  place,  nor  is  the  name  of 
the  messenger  introduced  by  whom  it  was  sent  to  Judiea.  These 
omissions,  however,  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  conclusive 
against  the  positive  testimony  already  adduced.  And  they  are 
satisfiu:torily  accounted  for  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  by  Je- 
rome, who  intimate,  that  as  Jesus  Christ  himself  was  the  pecu- 
liar apoatle  to  the  Hcbrewe  (as  acknowledged  in  this  epistle,  iii.  1.), 
Paul  declined,  through  humility,  to  assume  the  title  of  an  apostle. 
To  which  Theodoret  adds,  that  Paul  being  peculiarly  the  apos- 
tle of  the  uncircumciaiotit  as  the  rest  were  of  the  circumcition 
(Oal.  ii.  9.  Rom.  xT.  13.),  he  scrupled  to  assume  any  public  cha- 
racter when  writing  to  the  people  of  their  charge.  He  did  not 
mention  his  name,  messenger,  or  the  particular  persons  to  whom 
it  wss  sent,  because  (as  Dr.  Lardner  judiciously  remarks)  such 
a  long  letter  might  give  umbrage  to  the  ruling  powers  at  this 
crisis,  when  the  Jews  were  most  turbulent,  and  might  endanger 
himself,  the  messenger,  and  those  to  whom  it  was  directed.  But 
they  might  easily  know  the  author  by  the  style,  and  also  from 
the  messenger,  without  anv  formal  notice  or  superscription.  But 
the  absence  of  the  apostle^s  name  is  no  proof  that  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  was  not  written  by  Paul,  or,  that  it  is  a  treatise  or 
homily ,2  ss  some  critics  have  imagined ;  for,  in  our  canon  of  the 
New  Testsment,  there  are  Epistles  imiversally  acknowledged  to 
)je  the  production  of  an  inspired  apostle,  notwithstanding  his 
name  is  nowhere  inserted  in  them.  The  three  Epistles  of  John 
are  here  intended,  in  all  of  which,  that  apostle  has  omitted  his 
name,  for  some  ressons  not  now  known.  The  first  Epistle 
begins  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  and  in 
the  other  two,  he  calls  himself  simply  the  elder  or  presbyter. 
That  Paul,  however,  did  not  mean  to  conceal  himself^  we  learn 
from  the  Epirtle  itself: — ^'Know  ye,"  says  he,  **  that  our  brother 
Timothy  hat  been  sent  abroad^  with  whom,  if  he  come  shortly, 
/ trill oee  you"*  (Heb.  xiii.  93.)  The  objection, therefore, from 
the  omission  of  the  apostle's  name,  necessarily  falls  to  the  ground. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  objection,  that  this  Epistle  is  superior  in 
point  of  style  to  PauPs  other  writings,  and  therefore  is  not  the 
production  of  that  apostle,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  "there  does 
not  ^»pe8r  to  be  such  a  superiority  in  the  style  of  this  Epistle  as 

>  Bchmidli  Hist  Canonis,  p.  666.  Lardner'a  Works,  8vo.  vol  vi.  pp.  408; 
403. ;  4to.  vol  iiL  p.  33&    Owen  on  the  Hebrews,  part  1.  ezerettstioa  2. 

•  The  bypothens  of  Bergsr,  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  orl- 
idoally  an  bondly,  Is  esamloed  and  refnted  by  Prof.  Btoart  Commeiitary, 
VOL  L  pp.  4—7.,  or  pp.  4—8.  of  the  London  edtUon. 

•  MichaeUs  UiUdcs  It  highly  Improbable  that  Paal  wonkl  vish  Jemaalem 
again,  and  eipose  his  life  to  seaiols  there.  BoC  surely,  Dr.  Hsles  rSmsifes, 
he  might  revisit  Jadsa  without  locurrtDf  that  daofsr.  Aiislysto  of  Chnmo* 
logy  VOL  U  booktt  p  Itao. 


should  lead  to  the  oonduaon  that  it  was  not  vrritten  by  PsnL" 
Those  who  have  thought  differently  have  mentioned  Banabas, 
Luke,  and  Clement,  as  authors  or  translators  of  this  Epistle. 
The  opinion  of  Jerome  vras,  that "  the  sentiments  are  the  ^>06tle\ 
but  the  language  and  composition  of  some  one  else,  who  com- 
mitted to  writing  the  apostle's  sense,  and,  as  it  were,  reduced 
into  commentaries  the  things  spoken  by  his  master."  Dr.  Lard- 
ner conjectures  that  Patd  dictated  the  Epistle  in  Hebiew,  and 
that  another,  who  was  a  great  master  of  the  Greek  language,  im- 
mediately wrote  down  the  apostle's  sentiments  in  his  own  elegant 
Greek ;  but  who  this  assistant  of  the  apostle  was,  is  alti^ether 
unknown.  But  surely  the  writings  of  Paul,  like  those  of  other 
authors,  may  not  all  have  the  same  precise  degree  of  merit;  and 
if^  upon  a  careful  perusal  and  comparison,  it  eiiould  be  thought 
that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  written  with  greater  elegance 
than  the  acknowledged  compositions  of  this  apostle,  it  should  also 
be  remembered  that  the  apparent  design  and  contents  of  this  Epi^ 
tie  suggest  the  idea  of  more  studied  composition,  and  yet  that 
there  is  nothing  in  it  which  amotmts  to  a  marked  difierenoe  of 
style."*  Besides  the  sublime  subject  of  this  Epistle,  the  grand 
ideas  which  the  apostle  developes  with  equal  method  and  warmth, 
did  not  permit  him  to  employ  the  negligent  style  of  a  fiuniliar 
letter.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  have  already  seen,*  there  are 
the  same  construction  of  sentences,  and  the  same  style  of  ex- 
pression, in  this  Epistle,  which  occur  in  no  part  of  the  Soriptores 
except  in  Saint  Paul's  Epistles.* 

Upon  the  whole,  we  conclude  with  Bratmius,  Langius, 
Oarpzov,  Pritius,  Whitby,  Lardner,  Macknight,  Hales, 
RosenmuUer,  Bengel,  Bisnop  Tomline,  Janssens,  De  Groot, 
Professor  Stuart,  and  almost  every  other  modem  commen- 
tator  and  biblical  critic,  that  the  weight  of  evidence,  both 
external  and  internal,  preponderates  so  greatly  in  favour  of 
Paul,  that  we  cannot  but  consider  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
as  written  by  that  apostle ;  and  that,  instead  of  containing 
^*  far-fetched  analogies  and  inaccurate  reasonings  '*  (as  the 
opponents  of  our  Saviour's  divinity  and  atonement  affirm),  its 
composition  is  more  highly  wrou^t,  and  its  langua^  more 
finished,  than  any  of  Paul^  other  r^pistles,  and  that  it  affords 
a  finished  model  of  didactic  writing. 

IV.  With  regard  to  the  time  when  this  E  pistle  was  vmtten, 
critics  and  commentators  are  not  agreed,  some  referring  it  to 
A.  D.  58,  but  the  greater  part  placing  it  between  a.  d.  61  and 
64.  If  (as  we  believe)  Paul  was  its  author,  the  time  when 
it  M'as  written  may  easily  be  determined ;  for  the  salutations 
from  the  saints  in  Italy  ^Heb.  xiii.  34. ^,  together  with  the 
apostle's  promise  to  see  the  Hebrews  snortly  (23.),  plainly 
intimates  that  his  imprisonment  was  then  either  terimnatea, 
or  on  the  point  of  being  so.  It  was  therefore  written  from 
Italy,  perhaps  from  Rome,  soon  afler  the  Epistles  to  the 
Colossians,  fiphesians,  and  Philemon,  and  not  long  before 
Paul  led  Italy,  viz.  at  the  end  of  ▲.  d.  69,  or  early  in  63.  It 
is  evident  from  several  passages,  as  Lardner  and  Macknight 
have  observed,  that  it  was  written  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  probably.  Professor  Stuart  thinks,  but  a  short 
lime  before  that  event;  for  in  Heb.  viii.  4.  ix.  25.  x.  U.  and 
xiii.  10.  the  temple  is  mentioned  as  then  standing,  and  the 
Levitical  sacrifices  are  noticed  as  being  then  offered.  To 
which  we  may  add,  that  in  x.  32-^7.  the  apostle  comforts 
the  believing  Hebrews  under  the  persecution  which  their 
unbelieving  brethren  were  carrying  on  against  them,  by  the 
prospect  of  Christ's  speedy  advent  to  destroy  Jwusalem  and 
the  whole  Mosaic  economy. 

y.  The  occasion  of  writing  this  Epistle  will  be  sufficiently 
apparent  from  an  attentive  review  of  its  contents.  The  Jews 
did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  withdraw  their  brethren, 
who  had'been  converted,  from  the  Christian  faith.  To  perse- 
cutions and  threats,  they  added  arguments  derived  from  the 
excellency  of  the  Jewish  religion,  lliey  observed,  we  may 
infer,  that  tha  law  of  Moses  was  given  oy  the  ministration 
of  angels ;  that  Moses  was  far  superior  to  .fesus  of  Nazaredi, 
who  suffered  an  iguominous  deatn ;  that  the  public  worship 
of  God,  institutecTby  their  great  legislator  and  proohet,  was 
truly  splendid  and  worthy  of  Jehovah :  while  the  unristiansy 
on  tiie  contrary,  had  no  established  priesthood,  no  temple,  no 
altars,  no  victims,  &o.  In  opposition  to  such  arguments,  the 
apostle  shows,  what  the  learned  doctors,  scribes,  and  elden 
at  Jerusalem  strongly  denied ;  viz.  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
whom  they  had  lately  put  to  death,  was  the  Messiah,  the 

«  Bishop  XomUoe'a  Bementa  of  Christian  Tbeok^yi  vol.  L  pp.  466^  4BB. 

*  See  pp.  aS4.  a6&  mpra. 

•  The  dbjectiona  of  Bertbdldt  and  others,  taken  fh>m  the  at^e  of  the 
Epiatle  to  tne  Hebrews,  are  ejEsoitned  In  detail  and  raftited  bjrrofeaaor 
ttoart,  vol.  1.  p.  180.  ot  teq. 
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Son  of  God,  and  far  superior  to  the  angels,  to  Moses,  to  the 
high-priest  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  all  other  priests : 
that  from  his  suflferings  and  death,  which  he  endured  for  us, 
much  greater  and  more  lasting  benefits  haye  resulted  to  the 
whole  numan  race,  than  the  Jews  ever  derived  from  their 
temple  service,  and  from  the  numerous  rites  and  ordinances 
of  the  Levitical  laws,  which  were  absolutely  inefiicacious  to 
procure  the  pardon  of  sin.  The  reality  of  the  sacrifice  of 
himself,  which  Christ  offered  for  sin,  is  clearly  demonstrated. 
From  these  and  other  arguments,  the  apostle  proves  that  the 
religion  of  Jesus  is  much  more  excellent  and  perfect  than 
that  of  Moses,  and  exhorts  the  Christian  converts  to  con- 
stancy in  the  faith,  and  to  the  unwearied  pursuit  of  all  god- 
liness and  virtue. 

The.gpreat  object  of  the  apostle,  therefore,  in  this  Epistle, 
IB  to  show  the  deity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  excellency  of 
his  Gospel,  when  compared  with  the  institutions  of  Moses ; 
to  prevent  the  Hebrews  or  Jewish  converts  from  relapsing 
into  those  rites  and  ceremonies  which  were  now  abolished ; 
and  to  point  out  their  total  insufficiency,  as  means  of  recon- 
ciliation and  atonement.  The  reasonings  are  interspersed 
with  numerous  solemn  and  affectionate  warnings  and  exhor^ 
tations,  addressed  to  different  descriptions  of  persons.  At 
length  Saint  Paul  shows  the  nature,  efficacy,  and  triumph  of 
faith,  by  which  all  the  saints  in  former  ages  had  been  ac- 
cepted oy  God,  and  enabled  to  obey,  suffer,  and  perform  ex- 
ploits, in  defence  of  their  holy  religion ;  from  which  he  takes 
occasion  to  exhort  them  to  steadfastness  and  perseverance  in 
the  true  faith. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  consists  of  three  parts ;  viz. 
Part  I.  demotutraiea  the  Deiiy  of  Christ  by  the  expUeit  Jkeia- 
raiionM  of  Senptwe,  (ch.  i. — ^x.  18.) 
The  proposition  is,  that  Christ  is  the  true  God,  (i.  1—3.) 

The  proofs  of  this  are, 
Sbct.  1.  His  superiority  to  angels,  by  whom  he  is  worshipped 

as  their  Creator  and  Lord.  (i.  4—14.) 
Inference. — Therefore  we  ought  to  give  heed  to  him.    (iL 
1-4.) 
The  superiority  of  Christ  over  angels  asserted,  notwithstand- 
ing his  temporary  humiliation  in  our  nature  (iL  5^9.)  ;  with- 
out which  he  could  not  have  accomplished  the  work  of  man's 
redemption  (iL  10 — 1 5) ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  took  not  upon 
him  the  nature  of  angels,  but  that  of  Abraham.  (iL  16 — 18.) 
Sect.  2.  His  superiority  to  Moses,  who  was  only  a  servant, 
whereas  Christ  is  Lord.  (iJL  1 — 6.) 
Application  of  this  argument  to  the  believing  Hebrews,  who 
are  solemnly  warned  not  to  copy  the  example  of  their  mkr 
believing  ancestors  who  perished  in  the  wilderness.  (iiL  7 — 
19.  iv.  1—13.) 
Sbct.  3.  His  superiority  to  Aaron  and  all  the  other  high-priests 
demonstrated.    Christ  is  the  true  high-piiest,  adumbrated 
by  Mefehizedek  and  Aaron,  (iv.  14 — 16.  v. — ^viiL)     In  ch. 
V.  1 — 14.  and  ch.  vL  the  apostle  inserts  a  parenthetical  di- 
greasion,  in  which  he  reproves  the  Hebrew  Christians  for 
their  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures. 
Sect.  4.  The  typical  nature  of  the  tabernacle  and  its  furniture, 

and  of  the  ordinances  there  observed,  (ix.  1 — 10.) 
Ssct.  6.  The  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  that  true  and  only  sacrifice 
by  which  all  the  Levitical  sacrifices  are  abolished,  (ix.  1 1 — 
28.  X.  1—18.) 
Part  II.  T%e  Application  of  the  preceding  Jrgumenis  and 


Proofs^  (x.  19 — 39«— xiii.  1 — 19.)  m  which  the  Etbrenos  art 
exhorted^ 

Sbct.  1.  To  faith,  prayer,  and  constancy  in  the  Gospel,  (x. 
19 — ^25.)  This  exhortation  is  enforced  by  representations 
of  the  danger  of  wilfully  renouncing  Christ,  afier  having 
received  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  is  interspersed  vritb 
warnings,  expostulations,  and  encouragements,  showing  the 
nature,  excellency,  and  efficacy  of  faith,  illustrated  by  ex- 
amples of  the  most  eminent  saints,  from  Abel  to  the  end  of 
the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  (x.  26—39.  xL) 
Sbct.  2.  To  patience  and  ddigeiice  in  their  Christian  course, 
from  the  testimony  of  former  believera,  and  by  giving  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  example  of  Christ,  and  from  the 
paternal  design  and  salutary  efiect  of  the  Lord's  corrections. 
(xiL  1—13.). 
Sbct.  3.  To  peace  and  holiness,  and  to  a  jealous  watchfulness 
over  themselves  and  each  other,  enforced  by  the  case  of  Esau 
(xiL  14—17.) 
Sect.  4.  To  an  obedient  reception  of  the  Gospel,  and  a  reve- 
rential worship  of  God,  from  the  superior  excellency  of  the 
Christian  dispensation,  and  the  proportionably  greater  guilt 
and  danger  of  neglecting  it  (xiL  18 — 29.^ 
Sbct.  6.  To  brotheriy  love,  hospitality,  and  compassion ;  to 

charity,  contentment,  and  the  love  of  God.  (xiii.  I — 3.) 
Sect.  6.  To  recollect  the  faith  and  examples  of  their  deceased 

pastors,  (xiii.  4 — 8.) 
Sect.  7.  To  watchfrdness  against  false  doctrines  in  regard  to 

the  sacrifice  of  Christ  (xiiL9 — 12.) 
Sect.  8.  To  willingness  to  bear  reproach  for  him,  and  thanks* 

giving  to  God.  (x'ui.  13 — 16.) 
Sect.  9.  To  subjection  to  their  pastors,  and  prayer  for  the 
apostle.  (xiiL  16—19.) 
Part  IH.   The  Conclusion^  containing  a  Prayer  for  the  He- 
brewsj  and  Apostolical  Salutations,  (xiii.  20 — ^25.) 
The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Dr.  Hales  observes,  is  a  mas- 
terly supplement  to  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Gala- 
tians,  and  also  a  luminous  commentary  on  them  ;  showing 
that  all  the  legal  dispensation  was  originally  designed  to  be 
superseded  by  the  new  and  better  covenant  of  the  Christian 
dispensation,  in  a  connected  chain  of  argument,  evincing  the 
profoundest  knowledge  of  both.     The  internal  excellence 
of  this  Epistle,  as  connecting  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New  in  the  most  convincing  and  instructive  manner,  and  elu- 
cidating both  more  fully  than  any  other  Epistle,  or  perhaps 
than  ail  of  them,  places  its  divine  inspiration  beyond  all 
doubt     We  here  find  the  great  doctrines,  which  are  set  forth 
in  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  stated,  proved,  and 
applied  to  practical  purposes,  in  the  most  impressive  manner.' 

»  HeiJei^rtTi  EiiehUkliS'Tin-  Ribltpiim,  pj*.  i50>— Cll.  Di-.  Owrii'a  En-re it»< 
tiona  on  itie  EpNdt^  m  the  ilelirewi,  pp.  1— M.  *bi  edit,  Lardwer'B  Wtirki^ 
8vo  vol  vi  pp.  »31— 11&. )  4tiJ.  vo\  iii.  pp.  SW^^IL  Btnr Inijjhr*  Puffac* 
to  the  Ih'brew^i,  tol.  ViL  pp.  1^1—341.  4ta.  edit  at  vol,  ir,  pp.  1—1^7.  Rvm.  viliL 
Brivunlil  Comincwt.  in  Kpitft.  ml  HnbriKijft,  pp.  1—^.  Uar;>3Kj\il  En-n-ifii. 
tiones  \n  Eipist.  ad  llftbrawij,  pp^  IjflL — cy\,  f^hmirJIli  Hist  rt  VmiJIeiitfco 
CaiMitiiA,  pp.  €55— 673^  l^ugjii  C«iiiineiitalio  d*  Vila  ei  Cpiittnli»  AiMii«(t»l| 
Paiil],  pp  I5;i— leO.    J.  A.  Eri}*'aii  I^LTtif^n*'*  AcndL'jiiicie  In  t''pii4.  nd  lf(*» 

brjFiiB,  pp.  i— ^.   i{r:i—\m  mt*.  iip*SiH,  m^  Miru^vu^^  \oi  iv,  p^.  ina 

— SifJ9,  Ot  Ifftiea'a  Anwly^kB  of  rhrriinilodf,  toIjL  fip.  U'^ai— 1137.  Pilill 
Inlrod.  ad  Lt?eUotteni  Nav.  Tesi-  |fp.  ;s*t— GL  ai3-^lR  ItuMcnintiihr,  ^-hdU 
in  Novk  TuiU  vq\,  v.  pji,  M"2— 11*^-  Mcilflentiawttr,  InirtM-  »d  L\hto%  Cjnuiu. 
coa  Vet,  et  Nov  Test  pp.  33"i— 3J1.  Albert  Inrttttyiion*-*  Ilflniifncutk-ie 
Not,  Tl'sI.  tflio.  ■■  pP'  'if4— 2ljr*.  Hii§^B  Inirotlufijutaf  yf4.  U.  pp,  i^ — r^til. 
JansftPiis.  Ilnnnflneutimae  flaen'-P,  timi.  il.  pp.  Gl— ^  Wldkby^a  ftsd  Scdir^i 
Commentaries  on  the  EpisUe  to  the  Hebreivs. 
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CHAPTER  IV, 

ON   THE    CATHOLIC    EPISTLES. 

SECTION  I. 


ON  THK  0CNUINE1IBB8  AND  AUTHBimClTT  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  EPISTLES. 

L  Ori^n  of  the  Appellation  Catholic  EpittUt. — II.  Tt$  AtOiqmty, — Obtervatioru  on  their  Authenticity, — HL  On  the  Order 

in  which  they  are  tuually  placed. 


I.  The  Epistles  of  Paul  are  followed  in  the  canon  of  the 
New  Testament  by  seven  Epistles,  bearing  the  names  of  the 
apostles  James,  Peter,  Jude,  and  John.  For  many  cen tu- 
nes, lliese  Epistles  have  been  generally  termed  Catholic 
Epistles^ — an  appellation  for  which  seyeral  conjectures  hare 
been  assigned. 

1,  Salmeron  and  others  have  imagined  that  they  were  de- 
nominated Catholic  or  general  Eptatusy  because  they  were  de- 
signed to  be  transcribed  and  circulated  among  the  Christian 
churches,  that  they  might  be  perused  by  all ;  for  they  contain 
tiiat  one  catholic  or  general  doctrine,  which  was  delivered  to 
the  churches  by  the  apostles  of  our  Saviour,  and  which  might 
be  read  with  advantage  byrhe  universal  church  of  Christ  In 
like  manner  they  might  be  called  canonical,  as  containing 
umone  or  general  rules  and  precepts  which  concern  all  Chris- 
tians. Unauestionably,  the  doctrines  they  contain  are  truly 
catiiolic  and  excellent ;  and  they  also  contain  eeneral  rules 
and  directions  that  concern  all  Christians,  as  weU  as  precepts 
that  are  binding  upon  all,  so  far  as  their  situations  and  cir- 
cumstances are  similar.  But  these  remarks  are  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  overbooks  of  the  New  Testament,  and  Paurs 
Epistles  may,  for  the  same  reasons,  with  equal  propriety,  be 
termed  cathcHic  or  canonical  Epistles ;  for  the  doctrines  there 
delivered  are  as  catholic  and  excellent  as  those  comprised  in 
the  seven  Epistles  now  under  consideration.  They  likewise 
contain  many  general  precepts  that  are  obligatory  upon  all 
Christians;  and  the  particular  precepts  are  binding  so  far  as 
the  circumstances  ot  Christians  in  later  ages  are  similar  to 
those  referred  to  by  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

3.  Others  are  ot  opinion  that  they  received  the  appellation 
of  catholic  or  general  Epistles,  because  they  were  not  writ- 
ten to  one  person,  city,  or  church,  like  the  Epistles  of  Paul, 
but  to  the  catholic  churchy  Christians  in  general,  or  to  Chris- 
tians of  several  countries,  or  at  least  to  all  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians wherever  they  were  dispersed  over  the  fiace  of  the  earth. 
CBcomenius,  Leontius,  Whitby,  and  others,  have  adopted 
this  opinion,  which,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  well 
founded.  The  EpisUe  of  James  was,  indeed,  written  to  the 
Christians  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  in  their  several  dis- 
persions ;  but  it  was  not  inscribed  to  the  Christians  in  Judaea, 
nor  to  Gentile  Christians  in  any  country  whatever.  The  two 
Epistles  of  Peter  were  written  to  Chnstians  in  general,  but 
particularly  those  who  had  been  converted  from  Judaism. 
The  first  Epistle  of  John  and  the  Epistle  of  Jude  were  pro- 
bably written  to  Jewish  Christians ;  and  the  second  and  third 
Epistles  of  John  were  unquestionably  written  to  particular 
persons. 

3.  A  third  opinion  is  that  of  Dr.  Hammond,  adopted  by 
Dr.  Macknight  and  others,  which  we  think  is  the  most  pro- 
Dable.  It  is  this:~The  first  Epistle  of  Peter  and  the  first 
Epistle  of  John,  having  from  the  beginning  been  received  as 
authentic,  obtained  the  name  of  catholic  or  universally  ac- 
knowledged (and  therefore  canonical)  Epistles,  in  order  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  Epistle  of  James,  the  second  of 
Peter,  the  second  and  third  of  John,  and  the  Epistle  of 
Jude,  concerning  which  doubts  were  at  first  entertained,  and 
they  were  considered  by  many  as  not  being  a  rule  of  faith. 
But  their  authenticity  being  at  length  acknowledged  by  the 
generality  of  the  churches,  they  also  obtained  the  name  of 
catholic  or  universally  received  Epistles,  and  were  esteemed 
of  equal  authority  with  the  rest  These  Epistles  were  also 
16rmed  canonical  oy  Cassiodorus  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
eentury,  and  by  the  writer  of  the  prologue  to  these  Epistles, 
whieh  is  erroneously  ascribed  to  Jerome.  The  propriety  of 
this  latter  appellation  is  not  satisfactorily  ascertained.  Du 
Pin  says  that  some  Latin  writers  have  called  these  Epistles 
canonical,  either  confounding  the  name  with  catholic,  or  to 
denote  that  they  are  a  part  of  the  canon  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament. 


II.  The  denomination  of  Catholic  Epietles  is  of  very  con- 
siderable antiquity,  for  Eusebius  uses  it  as  a  common  appel- 
lation in  the  fourth  century,  and  it  is  probably  earlier ;  for 
John's  first  Epistle  is  repeatedly  called  a  catholic  Epistle  by 
Origen,  and  by  Dionysius  bishop  of  Alexandria.  Of  these 
Epistles,  two  only,  viz.  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter  and  the  first 
Epistle  of  John,  were  universally  received  in  the  time  of 
Eusebius ;  though  the  rest  were  then  well  known.  Athana- 
sius,  Epiphanius,  and  later  Greek  writers,  received  seven 
Epistles  which  they  called  catholic.  The  same  appellation 
was  also  given  to  them  bj  Jerome. 

Although  the  authenticity  of  the  Epistle  of  James,  the 
second  ofPeter,  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  and  the  second  and  thifd 
Epistle  of  John,  was  questioned  by  some  ancient  fathers,  as 
well  as  by  some  modem  writers,  yet  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  they  are  the  genuine  and  authentic  productiona 
of  the  inspired  writers  whose  names  they  bear.  The  claims 
to  authenticity  of  these  disputed  Epistles  are  discussed  in  the 
following  sections.  We  may,  however,  here  remark,  that 
the  primitive  Christians  were  extremely  cautious  in  admitting 
any  books  into  their  canon,  the  genuineness  and  authenticity 
of  which  they  had  any  reason  to  suspect.  They  rejected  all 
the  writings. forged  by  heretics  in  the  names  of  the  apostles; 
and,  therefore,  most  assuredly,  would  not  have  received  any, 
without  previously  subjecting  them  to  a  severe  scrutiny. 
Now,  though  these  five  Epistles  were  not  immediately 
acknowled^  as  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  this  only  shows 
that  the  persons,  who  doubted,  had  not  received  complete  and 
incontestable  evidence  of  their  authentici^.  But,  as  they 
were  afterwards  universally  received,  we  have  every  reason 
to  conclude,  that,  upon  a  strict  examination,  they  were  found 
to  be  ^e  genuine  productions  of  the  apostles.  Indeed,  the 
ancient  Christians  had  such  good  opportunities  for  examining 
this  subject,  they  were  so  careful  to  guard  against  imposition, 
and  so  well  founded  was  their  judgment  concerning  tne  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  that,  as  Dr.  Lardner  has  remarked* 
no  writing  which  they  pronounced  sennine  has  yet  been 
proved  spurious ;  nor  have  we  at  this  day  the  least  reason  to 
oelieve  any  book  to  be  genuine  which  they  rejected. 

III.  The  order  in  which  these  Epistles  are  placed,  varies 
in  ancient  authors ;  but  it  is  not  very  material  in  what  man- 
ner they  are  arranged.  Could  we  fix  with  certainty  the  date 
of  each  Epistle,  the  most  natural  order  would  be  accoMing 
to  the  time  when  they  were  written.  Some  have  placed  the 
three  Epistles  of  John  first,  probably  because  he  was  the 
beloved  disciple  of  our  Lord.  Others  have  given  the  priority 
to  the  two  E]>istles  of  Peter,  becSuse  they  considered  him  as 
the  prince  of^  the  apostles.  Some  have  placed  the  Epistle 
of  James  last,  possibly  because  it  was  later  received  into  the 
canon  by  the  Christian  churoh  in  general.  By  others,  this 
Epistle  has  been  placed  first,  either  because  it  was  con- 
jectured to  have  been  the  first  written  of  the  seven  Epistles, 
or  because  Saint  James  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  first 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  the  most  ancient  and  venerable,  and  the 
first  of  all  the  Christian  churches;  or  because  the  Epistle 
was  written  to  the  Christians  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel, 
who  were  the  first  believers.  In  the  following  sections  the 
usual  order  has  been  retained.^ 


SECTION  II. 

ON  THE  OEITBRAL  EPISTLE  OF  JAMES. 

I.  Account  of  the  attthor  of  thi$  Epittle, — ^11.  Jto  gentdneneot 
and  authenticity. — ^III.  To  whom  addreoicd. — IV.  Ito  scope.  — 

>  Benson's  Prersee  to  the  CadioBc  Episfles.  BTichselis.  toI.  It.  pp.  909- 
271.  PriUl  Introd.  sd  Nov.  Test  pp.  6-2--66.  Lardner's  Works,  Sfo.  vol  vL 
pp.  465-408.  i  4to.  ToL  Ul.  pp.  3W,  367.  BoMnmttller,  Scbolta,  toL  ▼.  pp. 
sir,  318. 
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ON  THE  GENERAL  EPISTLE  OF  JAMES. 


^M 


Epiatle. 

L  Considerable  doubts  have  existed  respecting  the  author 
of  this  Epistle.  Two  apostles  of  the  name  or  James  are 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  first  was  the  son  of  Zebedee,^  fisherman  upon  the 
lake  of  Galilee,  and  the  brother  of  the  evangelist  John;  and 
as  he  is  uniformly  mentioned  by  the  eyangeiists  before  John 
(except  in  Luke  ix.  28.),  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
elder  of  the  two.  As  he  was  put  to  cieath  by  Herod  Agrippa, 
▲.  D.  44  (Acts  xii.),  it  is  evident  that  he  was  not  the  author  of 
the  Epistle  which  bears  the  name  of  James,  because  it  con- 
tains passages  which  refer  to  a  later  period,  viz.  v.  1—8., 
which  intimates  the  then  immediately  approaching  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  and  the  subversion  of  the  Jewish  polity. 

The  other  James  was  the  son  of  Alpheus  or  Cleopas ;  he 
18  called  the  brother  or  near  relation  or  our  Lord  (Gal.  i.  18, 
19.),  and  is  also  generally  termed  "  the  Less/'  partly  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  other  James,  and  probably,  also,  because 
he  was  lower  in  stature.  That  he  was  an  apostle,  is  evident 
from  various  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  though  it  does 
not  appear  when  his  designation  to  this  office  took  place. 
He  was  honoured  by  Jesus  Christ  with  a  separate  interview 
soon  after  his  resurrection.  {\  Cor.  xv.  7.)  He  was  distin- 
guished as  one  of  the  apostles  of  the  circumcision  (Acts  i. 
13.) ;  and  soon  after  the  death  of  Stephen,  a.  d.  34.  he  seems 
to  have  been  appointed  president  or  oishop  of  the  Christian 
church  at  Jerusalem,  to  have  dwelt  in  that  city,  and  to  have 
presided  at  the  council  of  the  apostles,  which  was  convened 
Uiere  a.  d.  49.  Oji  account  of  nis  distinguished  piety  and 
sanctity,  he  was  sumamed  ''  the  Just.'*  But,  notwithstand- 
ing the  hiffh  opinion  that  was  generally  entertained  of  his 
character,  his  life  was  premature]^  terminated  by  martyrdom, 
according  to  the  account  of  Hegesippus,  an  ecclesiastical 
historian,  who  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  spcond 
century.  Having  made  a  public  declaration  of  his  faith  in 
Christ,  the  Scril^  and  Pharisees  excited  a  tumult  amonj? 
the  Jews,  which  began  at  the  temple :  or  at  least  they  availed 
diemselves  of  a  general  disturbance,  however  it  might  have 
originated,'  and  demanded  of  James  an  explicit  and  public 
declaration  of  his  sentiments  concerning  the  character  of 
Christ.  The  apostle,  standing  on  an  eminence  or  battlement 
of  the  temple,  whence  he  could  be  heard  by  the  assembled 
multitude,  avowed  his  faith,  and  maintained  his  opinion,  that 
Jesus  was  the  Messiah.  The  Jews  were  exasperated,  and 
precipitated  him  from  the  battlement  where  he  was  standing ; 
and  as  he  was  not  killed  by  the  fall,  they  began  to  cast  stones 
at  him.  The  holy  apostle,  kneeling  down,  prayed  to  God  to 
forgive  his  murderers,  one  of  whom  at  length  struck  him 
wiSi  a  long  pole,  which  terminated  his  life.  According  to 
Hegesippus,  this  event  took  place  about  the  time  of  the 
passover  a.  d.  63.  At  this  Ume  the  procurator  Festus  is 
supposed  to  have  been  dead,  and  his  successor  Albinus  had 
not  arrived ;  so  that  the  province  was  lef^  without  a  governor. 
Such  a  season  left  the  Jews  at  liberty  to  gratify  their  licen- 
tious and  turbulent  passions ;  and  from  their  known  character 
and  sentiments  about  this  time,  they  were  very  likely  to  em- 
brace the  opportunity.  We  may  therefore  date  the  apostle's 
death  about  the  time  assigned  by  Hegesippus,  viz.  a.  d.  62, 
in  which  year  it  is  placed  by  most  learned  men,i  who  are 
agreed  in  dating  the  Epistle  of  James  in  the  year  61.' 

IL  A  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  has  prevailed 
respecting  the  canonical  authority  of  this  Epistle  ;  but 
though  Michaelis  and  some  other  modem  critics'  are  un- 
decided on  this  subject,  we  apprehend  that  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  to  prove  tnat  it  was  written  in  the  apostolic  age. 
Clement  of  Rome  has  alluded  to  it  twice.^    Hermas  has  not 

>  Hegesippas,  cited  by  Eusebias,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  11.  c.  23.  Euscblus  also 
quote*  a  passage  froaa  Joaephus^  that  la  no  longer  extant  In  his  works, 
in  which  the  Jewish  hiatorian  conaiders  the  luiaeries  which  shortly  atter 
overwhelmed  his  countrvmen  as  a  judgment  for  their  murder  of  James, 
whom  be  calls  a  most  righteous  person.  The  genuineness  of  Josephus's 
testiiDonj  has  been  questioned,  so  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  It 
Orlgen  and  Jerome  cite  it  aa  authentic,  and  they  are  followed  by  Bishop 
Pearson,  who  has  defended  its  genuineness.  Dr.  Duldridge  considers  the 
testimony  of  Josephus  as  unworthy  of  credit ;  and  Dr.  Benson  thinks  that 
both  the  accounts  of  Josephus  and  Hegesippus  are  extremely  dubioua. 

•  Dr.  lardner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  468— G02. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  368— 
384.  Dr.  Benson's  History  of  Saint  James,  prefixed  to  his  Paraphrase,  pp. 
1—13.  3d  edit.    Michaelia,  vol  Iv.  pp.  27a-m 

•  b  is  well  known  that  the  venerable  Martin  Luther,  In  the  earlier  part 
of  the  Reformation,  apoka  rather  In  a  slighting  manner  of  this  Epistle, 
which  he  called  •tramin&i  epistoUif  a  strawy  epistle,  and  excluded  It  at 
llraA  from  the  sacred  canon  on  account  of  its  supposed  contradicllon  of 
Saint  Paul  concerning  the  doctrine  of  Justificadon  by  isiih ;  but  more 
matura  experience  and  deeper  reaearcn  induced  him  subsequently  to 
retract  his  opinion. 

«  Lardner's  Work%  8vo,  vol.  U.  p.  44. ;  4to.  vol  I.  p.  301. 


fewer  than  seven  allusions  to  it,<  which  Dr.  Lardner  thinlw 
sufficient  to  prove  the  antiquity  of  this  Epistle.  It  is  classed 
by  Eusebius  among  the  AmMycfitmod^  or  writings  concemina 
whose  authenticity  the  ancients  were  not  unanimous,  though 
the  majority  was  in  favour  of  them.  This  Epistle  was  quoted 
as  genuine  by  Origen,  Jerome,  Athanasius,  and  most  of  the 
subsequent  ecclesiastical  writers :  and  it  is  found  in  all  the 
catalogues  of  the  canonical  books  of  Scripture,  which  were 
published  by  the  general  and  provincial  councils.  But  the 
most  decisive  proof  of  its  canonical  authority  is,  that  the 
Epistle  of  James  is  inserted  in  the  Syriac  version  of  the  New 
Testament,  executed  at  the  close  of  the  first  or  early  in  the 
second  century,  in  which  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  the 
second  and  third  of  John,  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  and  the  book 
of  Revelation  are  omitted.  This,  Dr.  Macknight  truly 
remarks,  is  an  argument  of  great  weisht;  for  certainlv  the 
Jewish  believers,  to  whom  Stat  EpisUe  was  addressed  and 
delivered,  were  much  better  judges  of  its  authenticity  than 
the  converted  Gentiles  to  whom  it  was  not  sent,  and  who  had 
perhaps  no  opportunity  of  being  acquainted  with  it  until  long 
after  it  was  written. 

III.  Commentators  and  critics  are  by  no  means  agreed 
concerning  the  persons  to  whom  this  Epistle  was  addressed. 
Beza,  Cave,  Scott,  Fabricius,  Bishop  Tomline,  and  others, 
are  of  opinion  that  it  was  addressed  to  the  believing  Jews 
who  were  dispersed  all  over  the  world.  Grotius  and  Dr. 
Wall  think  that  it  was  written  to  all  the  people  of  Israel 
living  out  of  Judea.  Michaelis  considers  it  certain  that 
James  wrote  to  persons  already  converted  from  Judaism  to 
Christianity ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  believes,  as  the  apostle 
was  highly  respected  by  the  Jews  in  general,  that  he  wished 
and  designed  that  it  should  also  be  read  by  the  unbelieving 
Jews,  and  that  this  design  and  intention  had  some  influence 
on  the  choice  of  his  materials.  Dr.  Benson  is  of  opinion 
that  this  Epistle  was  addressed  to  the  converted  Jews 
out  of  Palestine;  but  Whitby,  Lardner,  and  after  them 
Macknight,  think  it  was  written  to  the  whole  Jewish  nation, 
both  within  and  without  Judaea,  whether  believers  or  not. 
This  opinion  is  grounded  on  some  expressions  in  the  first  ten 
verses  ojf  the  fourth  chapter,  and  in  the  first  five  verses  of  the 
fifth  chapter,  which  they  suppose  to  be  applicable  to  unbe- 
lievers only.  It  is  true  that  in  the  fifth  cnapter  the  apostle 
alludes  to  the  then  impending  destniction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  miseries  which  soon  after  befell  the  unbelieving  Jews ; 
but  we  think,  with  Bishop  Tomline,  that  in  these  passages 
the  apostle  alludes  merely  to  the  great  corruptions  into  which 
the  Hebrew  Christians  had  fallen  at  that  time. 

It  does  not  appear  probable  that  James  would  write  part 
of  his  Epistle  to  believers,  and  part  to  unbelievers,  without 
any  mention  or  notice  of  that  distinction.  It  should  also  be 
remembered,  that  this  Epistle  contains  no  general  arguments 
for  the  truth  of  Christianity,  nor  anv  reproof  of  those  who 
refused  to  embrace  the  Gospel ;  and,  therefore,  though  Bishop 
Tomline  admits  that  the  inscription  **  to  the  twelve  tribes  that 
are  scattered  abroad"  might  comprehend  both  unbelievinflj 
and  believing  Jews,  yet  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  intended 
for  the  believing  Jews  only,  and  that  Saint  James  did  not 
expressly  make  the  discrimination,  because  neither  he  nor 
any  other  apostle  ever  thought  of  writing  to  any  but  Christian 
converts.  "The  object  of  the  apostolical  Epistles,"  he 
further  observes,  "was  to  confirm,  and  not  to  convert;  to 
correct  what  was  amiss  in  those  who  did  believe,  and  not  in 
those  who  did  not  believe.  The  sense  of  the  above  inscription 
seems  to  be  limited  to  the  believing  Jews  by  what  foUowa 
almost  immediately, '  The  trial  of  youlr  faith  worketh  patience.' 
(i.  3.)  And  again,  *  My  brethren,  have  not  the  faith  of  our 
Lord  Je&us  Christ,  the  Lord  of  glory,  with  respect  of  per- 
sons.' (ii.  1.)  These  passages  could  not  be  addressed  to 
unbelievers."' 

IV.  The  design  of  the  apostle  James,  in  wntmg  this 
Epistle,  we  may  collect,  from  a  consideration  of  its  contents, 
to  oe  as  follows :—  ^  ,,.       . 

Firsts  to  prevent  the  Jewish  Christians  from  falling  into 
the  vices  wnich  abounded  among  the  Jews ;  such  as  pride 
in  prosperity,  impatience  under  poverty,  or  any  other  afflic- 
tion ;  unworthy  thoughts  of  God,  and  more  particularly  the 
looking  upon  him  as  the  author  of  moral  evil ;  a  valuing 
themselves  on  their  faith,  knowledge,  or  right  opinion, 
without  a  virtuous  practice;  a  very  criminal  partiafity  for 
the  rich,  and  a  contempt  for  the  poor;  an  affectation  of  being 
doctors  or  teachers ;  indulging  passion  and  rash  anger,  envy 
and  uncharitableness,  strife  >nd  contention;   abusing  the 


>  Lardner' 

•  Bbhop  Tomline' 


a  Works,  8to.  vol  II.  dd.  56-60. ;  4lo.  voL  I.  pp.  309,  310. 
'omline's  Elements  of  Christian  Theology,  p.  472. 
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noble  facttltj  of  speech,  and  being  goilty  of  the  ykes  of  the 
tongne,  euch  as  cursing  and  sweanng,  slaoder  and  backbiting, 
andall  rash  and  a nguarded  speeches  whatever.  So,  likewise, 
he  wrote  to  caution  them  against  covetuousness  and  sensual- 
ity, distrusting  the  divine  goodness,  neglecting  prayer,  or 
praying  with  wrong  yiews,  and  the  want  of  a  due  sense  of 
their  constant  and  immediate  dependence  upon  God. 

Secondly f  to  set  the  Jewish  Cnristians  right  as  to  the  doc- 
trine of  jtestifieation  by  faith.  For  as  they  were  not  to  be 
justified  by  the  iaw^  but  by  the  method  proposed  in  the  Gos- 
pel, and  that  method  was  said  to  be  bv  faith  without  the  workt 
of  the  law  ;  they,  some  of  them,  weaKly,and  others,  perhaps, 
wilfully,  perverted  that  discovery;  and  were  for  understanding, 
by  faidi,  a  bare  assent  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  without  that 
livinff,  fruitful,  and  evangelical  faith,  which  ^  worketh  by 
love,"  and  is  required  of  all  that  would  be  saved. 

T/urdty^  to  intimate  unto  such  of  them  as  laboured  under 
sickness  or  any  bodily  disorders  occasioned  by  their  ciimes, 
that  if  they  were  penitent,  they  might  hope  for  a  miraculous 
cure. 

FouriJUy,,  another  and  a  principal  reason  of  Saint  Jameses 
Writing  this  Epistle  to  the  Jewish  Christians  at  this  time 
was,  to  prevent  their  being  impatient  under  their  present 
persecutions  or  dark  prospects :  and  to  support  and  comfort 
them,  by  assuring  them  tnat  the  coming  of  the  Lord  waa  at 
hand.  It  is  evident  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  many 
of  the  Epistles,  that  most  of  the  persecutions  which  befell 
the  Christians  arose  from  the  unbelieving  Jews.  Now,  as 
their  destruction  was  approaching  swiftly,  the  evils,  which 
the  Christians  suffered  from  them,  were  as  swiftly  dravdng 
to  an  end.  And  it  was  highly  proper  for  Saint  James  to  put 
them  in  mind  of  these  things ;  for  the  prospect  of  a  speedy 
deliverance  is  one  of  the  greatest  motives  to  patience  under 
any  calamity. 

'  V.  Conformably  with  this  design,  the  Epistle  divides  itself 
into  three  parts,  exclusive  of  the  introduction  (i.  1.) ;  viz. 

Part  L  contains  Bxhortationa^ 

I.  To  joyful  patisnce  under  trials.  (Ld— 4.) 

5.  To  ask  wisdom  of  God,  in  &ith,  and  wiUi  an  unwavering 
mind.  (&— 8.) 

3.  To  humility.  (9—11.) 

4.  To  constancy  under  temptations,  in  which  part  of  the  Epis- 
tle the  apostle  shows  that  God  is  not  the  author  of  sin,  but 
the  source  and  giver  of  every  good.  (12 — 18.) 

6.  To  receive  the  word  of  God  with  meekness,  and  to  reduce 
it  to  practice.  (19—27.) 

Part  II.  eamirta  and  condemns^ 

1.  Undue  respect  of  persons  in  their  religious  assemblies, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  love.  (iL  1 — 9.)  It  is  then 
shown  that  the  wilful  transgression  of  one  commandment 
violates  the  whole  law  of  God.  (10 — 12.) 

2.  Their  mistaken  notions  of  justification  by  faith  without 
works ;  these  mistakes  are  corrected  tod  iUustrated  by  the 
examples  of  Abraham  and  Rahab.  (ii.  13— -26.) 

3.  The  afiectation  of  being  doctors  or  teachers  of  their  religion ; 
for  as  all  are  offisnders,  more  or  leas,  so  vices  in  such  a  sta- 
tion would  be  the  more  aggravated.  (iiL  1,  2.)  Hence  the 
apostle  takes  occasion  to  show  the  &tal  efiects  of  an 
unbridled  tongue,  together  with  the  difficulty  and  duty  of 
governing  it  (3—12.) ;  and  contrasts  in  a  most  beautiful 
manner  the  nature  and  eStcU  of  earthly  and  heavenly  wis- 
dom. (13— 18.) 

4.  Those  who  indulge  their  lusts  and  passions,  (iv.  1 — 5.) 

5.  The  proud,  who  are  exhorted  to  repentance  and  submission 
to  God.  (6—10.) 

6.  Censoriousneas  and  detraction;  annexed  are  exhortations 
to  immediate  and  constant  dependence  upon  God,  enforced 
by  GonsideTations  of  the  shortness  and  uncertainty  of  the 
present  life.  (11 — 17.) 

7.  Those  who  placed  undue  relianoe  upon  their  riches,  (v.  1—6.) 

Part  111.  coniaina  Exhortations  and  Cautions)  viz. 

1.  An  exhortation  to  patience  and  meekness  under  trials,  in 
the  hope  of  a  speedy  deliverance,  (v.  7 — 1 1.) 

2.  A  caution  against  swearing,  and  an  admonition  to  prayer 
and  praise.  (12, 13.) 

3.  Concerning  visiting  the  sick,  and  the  efficacy  of  prayer. 
(14—18.) 

4.  An  encouragement  to  attempt  the  conversion  of  sinners,  and 
the  recoveiy  of  their  offending  brethren.  (19, 20.) 


VI.  This  Episile  of  James  is  One  of  Die  most'  pattiefic  and 
instructive  in  the  New  Testament.  Its  style  possesses  all 
that  beautiful  and  elegant  simplicity  which  so  eminently 
characterizes  the  sacred  writere.  Having  been  written  with 
the  design  of  refuting  particular  errore  which  had  been 
introduce  among  the  Jewish  Christians,  it  is  not  so  replete 
with  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity  as  the  Epistles 
of  Paul,  or  indeed  as  the  other  apostolical  Epistles ;  but  it 
contains  an  admirable  summary  of  those  practical  duties 
which  are  incumbent  on  all  believers,  and  which  it  enforces 
in  a  manner  equally  elegant  and  affectionate.^ 


SECTION  m. 

Olf  the  first  OBNERAL  BPlSTIiB  OF  PETER. 

L  Account  of  the  apostle  Peter^^^-XL  Genuineness  and  ca^ 
nonical  authority  of  this  Epistle^^-^IIL  To  whom  vritten.-^^ 
IV.  Of  the  place  vf  hence  it  was  sent^-^Date^^-^Y.  Its  design 
and  contents. — VI.  Observations  on  the  style  of  Saint  Peter* m 
two  Epistles* 

I.  Simon,  snmamed  Cephas  or  Peter,  which  appellation 
signifies  a  stone  or  rock,  was  the  son  of  Jonas  or  Jonah,  and 
was  bom  at  fiethsaida,  on  the  coast  of  the  sea  of  Galilee. 
He  had  a  brother,  called  Andrew,  and  they  jointly  pursued 
the  occupation  of  fishermen  on  that  lake.  These  two  brothers 
were  hearers  of  John  the  Baptist;  from  whose  express 
testimony,  and  their  own  personal  conversation  with  Jesus 
Christ,  tney  were  fully  convinced  that  he  was  the  Messiah 
(John  i.  3&— 43.) ;  and  from  this  time  it  is  probable  that  they 
had  frequent  intercourse  with  our  Saviour,  and  were  witnesses 
of  some  of  ^e  miracles  wrought  by  him,  particularly  Uiat 
performed  at  Cana  in  Galilee.  (John  ii.  1, 2.)  Both  Peter 
and  Andrew  seem  to  have  followed  their  trade,  nntil  Jesus 
Christ  called  them  to  ^'  follow  him,*'  and  promised  to  make 
them  both  ««fishere  of  men."  fMatt.  iv.  16, 19.  Mark  i.  17. 
Luke  V.  10.^  From  this  time  they  became  his  companions, 
and  when  he  completed  the  numoer  of  his  apostles,  they 
were  included  among  them.  Peter,  iii  particular,  was 
honoured  with  his  master's  intimacy,  together  with  James 
and  John,  With  them  Peter  was  present,  when  our  Lord 
restored  the  daughter  of  Jairus  to  life  (Mark  v.  37.  Luke  viii. 
51.) ;  when  he  was  transfigured  on  the  mount  (Matt.  xvii.  1. 
Mark  ix.  3.  Lukeix.  2S.),  and  during  his  agony  in  the  gaurden 
(Matt.  xxvi.  36—56.  Matrk  xiv.  32 — 42.) ;  and  on  various 
other  occasions  Peter  received  peculiar  marks  of  his  Master's 
confidence.  At  the  time  when  Peter  was  called  to  the  apos- 
tleship,  he  was  married  and  seems  to  have  removed,  in  con- 
sequence, from  Bethsaida  to  Capernaum,  where  his  wife's 
family  resided.  It  appeara  also  that  when  our  Lord  left 
Nazareth,  and  came  and  dwelt  at  Capernaum  (Matt  iv.  13.), 
he  took  Up  his  occasional  residence  at  Peter's  house,  whither 
the  people  resorted  to  him.' 

In  the  evangelical  history  of  this  ai>ostle,  the  distinfiruish- 
ing  features  in  his  character  are  very  sifftiaTly  portrayed;  and 
it  in  no  small  degree  enhances  the  credibility  of  the  sacred 
historians,  that  they  have  blended  without  disffuise  several 
traits  of  his  precipitance  and  presumption,  with  the  honour- 
able testimony  wnich  the  narration  of  facts  affords  to  the 
sincerity  of  his  attachment  to  Christ,  and  the  fervour  of  his 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  his  blessed  Master.  His  ardour  and 
forwardness  are  apparent  on  many  occasions.  He  is  the  firet 
to  reply  to  all  questions  proposed  by  our  Lord  to  the  whole 
collective  body  of  disciples,  of  which  we  have  a  memorable 
instance  in  Matt,  xvi,  13—16.  He  hesitates  not  to  rebuke 
our  Lord  himself,  when  he  first  announced  his  future  suffer- 
ings. The  ardour  of  his  spirit  is  strikingly  evinced  in  his 
venturing  to  walk  on  the  sea  to  meet  his  Master  (Matt.  xiv. 
38 — 31.) ;  and  still  more  decisively  in  his  conduct  towards 
the  hiffh-priest's  servant,  whom  he  smote  with  his  sword, 
and  wnose  right  ear  he  cut  off,  when  the  Jewish  officera  were 
about  to  apprehend  our  Lord.*  His  presumption  and  self- 
confidence  sufficiently  appear  in  his  solemn  asseverations 
that  he  would  never  abandon  his  Master  (Matt.  xxvL  33.) ; 

1  Benson's  Preface  to  Baint  James,  pp.  14—20.  Hacknlsht'a  Fre^e,. 
sect  2-^.  Michaelis,  vol  iv.  op.  292— 314.  Priti!,  Introd.  ad  Nov.  Test  pii. 
67—79.  Harwood'a  Introd.  to  the  New  Teat  toI.  i.  pp.  21&— 2aD.  Heidegger, 
Enchirid.  Bibl.  pp^  612—617.  Janssens,  Hermeneutique  Sacr^e,  torn,  it 
pp.  68—72.    See  also  Hug's  Tntroductioa,  vol.  H.  pp.  649—581. 

•  Luke  fv.  40.    Matt  vifi.  IS.  xvii.  21-27     Mark  1.  32.  34. 

*  BCalt  xzvi.  51-^.  Mark  ziv.46^  47.  Luke  jczii. 60,  61.  Johnxviii.  1(\  U. 
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Mjod  his  wnScneM.  in  hit  sabfleaoeiit  denial  of  Chritt :  for, 
thoun^h  Peter  followed  him  alar  oflf  to  the  high-priest's 
palace,  when  all  the  other  disciples  foraoolc  him  and  ned,  yet 
be  thrice  disowned  him,  each  time  under  circumstances  of 
peculiar  agsravation.*  It  does  not  appear  that  Peter  followed 
Christ  any  rorther;  probahly  remorse  and  shame  prevented 
him  from  attending  the  crucifixion,  as  we  find  Saint  John  did. 
On  the  day  of  Christ's  resurrection,  afWr  appearing  to  Mary 
Magdalen  and  some  other  women,  the  next  person  to  whom 
be  showed  himself  was  Peter.  On  another  occasion  (John 
xxi.)  our  Lord  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  thrice  profess- 
ng  his  love  for  him,  and  chargea  him  to  feed  the  nock  of 
Christ  with  fidelity  and  tenderness. 

After  our  Saviour's  ascension,  Peter  took  an  active  part  in 
the  affairs  of  the  infant  church.  It  was  he  who  proposed 
the  election  of  a  successor  to  the  traitor  Judas  (Acts  i.  15-— 
96.),  and  on  the  ensuing  day  of  Pentecost  he  preached  Christ 
•o  effectually,  that  three  thousand  souls  were  added  to  the 
church.  (Acts  it.  14—41.)  We  next  find  him,  in  company 
with  John,  healing  a  lame  man  at  the  gate  of  the  temple, 
which  was  followed  by  an  address  to  the  people,  manjr  of 
whom  were  convinced  and  embraced  the  Gospel.  (Acts  iii.) 
He  was  next  imprisoned,  brought  before  the  sanhedrin, 
threatened  and  dismissed,  (iv.)  Afler  the  death  of  Ananias 
and  Sapphira,  whose  fraud  Peter  detected  and  reprehended 
( v.^,  Peter  and  John  preached  successively  at  Samaria  (viii.), 
ana  performed  various  miracles,  (ix.  xO  During  his  apos- 
tolical travels  in  Judoea,  Samaria,  and  Ualilee,  he  converted 
Cornelius  the  Roman  centurion,  the  first  Gentile  convert  who 
waa  admitted  into  tlie  church  without  circumcision,  or  any 
injunction  to  comply  with  the  Mosaic  observances  (x,) ;  ana, 
on  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  he  satisfied  the  Jewish  Christians 
that  God  had  granted  repentance  unto  life  to  the  Gentiles  as 
well  as  to  the  Jews.  (xi.  18.)  Soon  after  this,  being  appre- 
hended by  Herod  Agrippa,  a.  d.  44,  who  designed  to  put  him 
to  death,  Peter  was  miraculously  delivered  by  an  angel,  (xii.) 
In  the  apostolic  council  held  at  Jerusalem,  a.  d.  49,  Peter 
took  an  active  part,  declaring  his  opinion  most  explicitly, 
that  the  yoke  ofthe  ceremonial  law  ought  not  to  be  imposed 
on  the  Gentiles  (Actsxv.  7 — 11.)  From  this  time  Peter 
E8  not  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  nor  have  we 
any  certain  information  respecting  his  subsequent  labours. 
It  appears,  however,  that  he  afterwards  preached  at  Antioch 

iGai.  ii.  11.);  and  from  his  inscribing  his  first  Epistle  to  the 
lebrew  Christians  dispersed  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Bithynia  (1  Pet.  i.  1,  2.),  he  is  supposed  to 
have  preached  in  those  countries.  At  length  he  arrived  at 
Rome,  in  the  course  of  the  year  63,^  subsequently  to  Paul's 
departure  from  that  ci^,  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Nero ;  and,  after  preaching  the  Uospel  for  some  time,  he  was 
crucified  there  with  his  head  downwards.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  adds,  from  an  ancient  tradition  current  in  his 
time,  that  Peter^s  wife  suffered  martyrdom  a  short  time  before 
him.' 

II.  The  ftenuineness  and  canonical  authority  of  the  first 
Epistle  of  Peter  have  never  been  disputed.  It  appears  to  be 
twice  referred  to  by  Clement  of  Rome  ;^  it  is  twdve  times 
distinctly  quoted  bv  Polycarp,*  and  is  once  cited  in  the  Epistle 
of  the  cnurches  of  Vienna  and  Lyons.'  It  waa  received  by 
Theophilus  bishop  of  Antioch,  and  quoted  by  Papias,  Ire- 
omvBt  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Tertullian ;  and  Eusebius 
informs  us  that  it  was  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
production  of  Saint  Peter  in  the  fourth  century,'  since  which 
time  its  authenticity  has  never  been  questioned. 

III.  Concerningr  the  persons  to  whom  this  Epistle  was 
sent,  different  opinions  have  prevailed ;  Beza,  Grotius,  Cave, 
Mill,  Tillemont,  Dr.  Hales,  Rosenmiiller,  Hug,  and  others, 
auppose  that  it  was  addressed  to  the  Jewish  Christians  who 

t  Matt  xzTl.  l»-75.  Blark  xiw.  66—72.  Luke  xzii.  M-eS.  John  xviU. 
15-18.  26,  37. 

•  We  have  seen  (p.  325.  auprd)  that  Saint  Paul  quitted  Rome  in  the  early 
part  of  A.  D.  63,  at  which  time  it  is  evident  that  Saint  Peter  had  not  arrived 
there ;  for  if  theae  two  eminent  aervanta  of  Chriat  had  met  in  that  citj, 
Paler  would  have  been  mentioned  by  iteint  Paul  in  lome  of  the  Epiatlea^ 
which  he  wrote  thence,  towards  the  cloae  of  tiin  imprisonment. 

■  Lardner's  Worka,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  509—561. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  388—414. 
Boaliirer,  Sahnaalaa,  Frederick  flpanheira,  and  others,  have  denied  that 
Saint  Peter  waa  ever  at  Rome ;  but  the  contrary  opinion  haa  been  advo- 
eafed  by  Cave,  Blahop  Pearson,  Ijb  Clerc,  Basnage,  and  particularly  by 
Dr.  Lardner,  who  has  elearly  shown  that  Peter  never  was  bishop  of  Rome. 
The  preiemled  primacy  of  Peter,  on  which  the  Romanists  insist  so  much, 
haa  been  ODanswerabiy  reftited  by  Dr.  Barrow  in  his  Treatiae  on  the 
Pope's  Supremacy,  forming  vol.  i.  of  the  folio  edition  of  his  worka. 

«  Lardner's  Werka,  8vo.  voL  U.  p.  44. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  302. 

•  Ibid.  Bvo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  98,  99. :  4to.  voL  i.  pp.  331,  332. 

•  Ibid  8vo.  vol.  U.  p.  laUt  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  m. 
•>  IbiU.  8vo  vol.  vl.  pp.  66j^  ML ;  lie.  vol  OL  p.  I1& 
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weie  scattered  through  the  eountriee  mentioiied  ih  the 
inscription;  while  Lord  fianin^n  and  Dr.  Benson  think 
that  it  was  written  to  proselytes  of  the  ffate;  and  Michaelie 
is  of  opinion,  that  it  was  directed  to  ue  Jews,  that  is,  to 
those  native  heathens  in  Pontus,  4tc.  who  were  first  proselytes 
to  Judaism,  and  then  were  converted  to  Christianity.  iBot 
Estius,  Whitby,  Pott,  Lardner,  Macknight^  and  Bishop 
Tomline,  think  that  it  was  written  to  Christians  in  general, 
whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  residing  in  the  countries  above 
noticed. 

In  this  diversity  of  opinion,  the  onlj  rule  of  determination 
must  be  the  inscription,  together  with  such  other  circum- 
stances as  may  be  collected  from  the  apostolical  history  or 
the  Epistle  itself.  The  inscription  runs  thus :  Feter.  an 
amatle  of  Jesud  Christ,  to  the  urangert  scattered  throughout 
Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Jsia, and  BithvniU.  (1  Pet.  i.  l.J 
That  the  persons  nere  addressed  were  believing  Jews,  ana 
not  believmg  Gentiles,  we  apprehend  will  appear  from  the 
following  considerations  :— 

1.  We  learn  from  Acts  ii.  5.  &.  that  there  were  at  the  feast  of 
Pentecofit,  waiting  at  Jeniaalem,  Jewt^  devout  men,  out  o/everg 
nation  under  heaven,  dweilert  in  Judma,  Cappadocia,  in  Pon^ 
tus  and  Aiia,  Whence  it  is  evident  that  there  were  Jews  dis- 
perted  in  those  countries. 

2.  Peter,  by  agreement  among  the  apostles,  had  the  ministry 
ofthe  cireumciiion  peculiarly  committed  to  him.  (Gal.  ii.  8.)  It 
is,  therefore,  more  probable  that  he  wrote  to  Jews  than  to  Gen* 
tiles. 

3.  The  penons  to  whom  the  apostle  writes  are  termed  Stran* 
gers,  tcattered,  lUfunSHfAu ;  which  word  properly  denotes  stiangem 
from  another  country.  Such  were  the  Jews,  who,  through  per- 
secution in  Judsa,  (led  into  foreign  countries ;  whereas  beliering 
Gentiles  were  rather  called  Proselytes.  (Acts  ii.  10.) 

4.  They  are  said  to  be  redeemed  from  their  vain  conversation 
received  by  tradition  from  their  fathert  (i  PeL  i.  18.)  :  in  which 
description  the  apostle  plainly  refers  to  the  traditions  of  the  Jew- 
ish rabbins  and  elders. 

5.  The  persons  to  whom  Peter  writes  are  styled  A  chosen 
generation,  a  royal  prieothood,  a  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people 
(1  Pet.  ii.  9.),  which  are  the  praises  of  the  Jewish  people  (Exod. 
xix.  6.),  and  are  in  no  respect  applicable  to  the  Gentiles. 

On  these  onrounds  we  conclude  that  this  Epistle  waa 
addressed  to  those  dispersed  Hebrew  Christians,  afflicted  in 
their  dispersion,  to  whom  the  apostles  James  and  Paul  had 
respectively  addrefised  their  Epistles. 

IV.  It  appears  from  1  Pet  v.  12, 13.  that  this  Epistle  was 
written  from  Babylon,  and  sent  to  the  Jews  by  **  Silvanus,  a 
faithful  brother;*'  but  whether  Babylon  is  to  be  understood 
here,  literally  or  xnvstically,  as  the  city  of  the  same  name  in 
Mesopotamia  or  Egypt,  or  rather  Rome,  or  Jerusalem,  has 
been  lonff  and  wannly  contested  by  the  learned.  Bishop 
Pearson,  Mill,  and  Le  Clerc,  are  of  opinion,  that  the  apostle 
sp^raks  of  Babylon  in  Egypt.  Erasmus,  Drusius,  Beza,  Dr 
Lightfoot,  Basnaffe,  Beausobre,  Dr.  Cave,  Wetstein,  Drs. 
Benson  and  A.  Clarke,  think  that  Peter  intended  Babylon  in 
Assyria;  Michaelis, that  it  was  Babvlon  in  Mesopotamia, or 
rather  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris.  Ana  Grotius,  Drs.  Whitby, 
Lardner,  Macknight,  and  Hales,  Bishop  Tomline  and  all  the 
learned  of  the  Romish  communion,  are  of  opinion  that  br 
Babylon  Peter  meant,  figurativel v,  Rome,  whicn  city  is  callea 
Babybn  by  the  apostle  John.  (Kev.  xvii.  zviii.) 

From  a  careful  examination  of  the  evidence  adduced  for 
the  literal  meaning  ofthe  word  Babylon,  and  ofthe  evidence 
for  its  figurative  or  mystical  application  to  Rome,  we  think 
that  the  latter  was  intended,  and  for  the  following  reasons  :— 

1.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  general  testimony  of  ant^ 
quily,  which.  Dr.  Lardner  remarks,  is  of  no  small  weight. 
Eusebiuss  relates,  on  the  authority  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  and 
PiHpi»  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  that  Mark's  Gospel  was  written  at 
the  request  of  Peter's  hearers  in  Rome  ;  and  that  *'  Peter  makes 
mention  of  Mark  in  his  first  Epistle,  which  waa  written  at  Rome 
itself.  And  that  he  (Peter)  signifies  this,  calling  that  city  figura- 
tively Babylon,  in  these  words,  The  church  which  io  at  Babylon, 
elected  ioinily  vith  you,  salnteth  you.  And  ao  doth  Mark  my 
son."  This  passage  of  Eusebius  is  transcribed  by  Jerome,*  who 
adds  positively,  that  **  Peter  mentions  this  Mark  in  his  first 
Epistle,  figuratively  denoting  Rome  by  the  name  of  Babylon ; 
the  church  which  is  at  Babylon,"  dec.  CEcnmenius,  Bede,  and 
other  fathers,  also  understand  Rome  by  Babylon.  It  is  generally 
thought  that  Peter  and  John  gave  to  Rome  the  name  of  Babylon, 
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figmatiTely  to  signify  Uiat  it  would  reaemblfl  Babylon  in  its  idol" 
atry,  and  in  its  opposition  to  and  persecution  of  the  church  of 
God ;  and  that,  like  Babylon,  it  will  be  utterly  destroyed.  But 
these  things  the  inspired  writers  did  not  think  fit  to  say  plainly 
concerning  Rome,  for  a  reason  which  every  reader  may  under- 
stand. 

2.  From  the  total  alienee  of  eocleeiastical  history,  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  Peter  ever  visited  Babylon  in  Ghaldsa ;  and  Babylon 
in  Egypt  was  too  small  and  insignificant  to  be  the  subject  of  con- 
sideration. 

3.  Silvanus  or  Silas,  the  bearer,  was  the  faithful  brother,  or 
associate  of  Paul  in  most  of  the  churches  which  he  had  planted. 
And  though  he  was  not  at  Rome  with  the  apostle  when  he  wrote 
nis  last  Epistle  to  Timothy,  he  might  naturally  have  come  thither 
soon  after ;  and  have  been  sent  by  Paul  and  Peter  jointly,  to  con- 
firm the  diurches  in  Asia  Minor,  &c  which  he  had  assisted  in 
planting.  But  Silvanus,  Paul,  and  Peter  had  no  connection 
with  Babylon,  which  lay  beyond  their  district;  and,  therefore,  they 
were  not  likely  at  any  time  to  build  upon  another's  foundation. 
The  Gospel  was  preached  in  Persia  or  Parthia,  by  the  apostle 
Thaddeus,  or  Jude,  according  to  Cosmaa ;  and  AbuUaragi  reck- 
ons, that  the  ancient  Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament  was 
made  in  his  time,  and  probably  by  his  authority,  for  the  use  of 
the  Oriental  churches.^ 

4.  The  Jews,  to  whom  this  Epistle  was  written,  were  fond  of 
mystical  appellations,  especially  in  their  captivities :  Edom  was  a 
frequent  title  for  their  Heathen  oppressors ;  and,  as  Babylon  was 
the  principal  scene  of  their  first  captivity,  it  was  highly  probable 
that  Rome,  the  principal  scene  of  their  second,  and  which  so 
strongly  resembled  the  former  in  her  "  abominations,  her  idola- 
tries, and  persecutions  of  the  saints,*'  should  be  denominated  by 
the  same  title.  And  this  argument  is  corroborated  by  the  similar 
usage  of  the  Apocalypse,  where  the  mystical  application  is  un- 
questionable. (Rev.  xiv.  8.  xvi.  19.  xviii.  2.,  &c)  It  is  highly 
probable,  indeed,  that  John  borrowed  it  from  Peter;  or.rather  that 
both  derived  it,  by  inspiration,  from  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah. 
(ml  9.) 

6.  The  second  Epistle  is  generally  agreed  to  have  been  writ- 
en  shortly  before  Peter's  death  ;  but  a  journey  from  Babylon  to 
Rome  (where  he  unquestionably  suffered)  must  have  employed 
a  long  time,  even  by  the  shortest  route  that  could  be  taken.  And 
Peter  must  have  passed  through  Pontus,  dx.  in  his  way  to  Rome, 
and  therefore  it  would  have  been  unnecesssTy  for  him  to  write. 
Writing  from  Rome,  indeed,  the  case  was  different,  as  he  never 
expected  to  see  them  more.  - 

As  Peter  suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome,  a.  d.  64  or  65,  and 
we  have  no  evidence  that  he  arrived  there  before  the  year  63, 
we  are  warranted  in  dating  this  Epistle  in  a.  d.  64. 

y.  It  appears  from  the  Epistle  itself  that  it  was  written 
during  a  period  •of  general  calamity,  when  the  Hebrew  Chris- 
tians were  exposea  to  severe  persecutions.  Tlie. design  of 
this  Epistle,  therefore,  is  partly  to  support  them  under  their 
afflictions  and  trials,  and  also  to  instruct  them  how  to  behave 
tinder  persecution.  It  likewise  appears  from  the  history  of 
that  time,  that  the  Jews  were  uneasy  under  the  Roman  yoke, 
and  that  Uie  destruction  of  their  polity  was  approaching.  On 
this  account  the  Christians  are  exhorted  to  nonour  me  em- 
peror (Nero),  and  the  presidents  whom  he  sent  into  the  pro- 
vinces, and  to  avoid  all  grounds  of  being  suspected  of  sedition 
or  other  crimes  that  would  violate  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
society. — And,  finally,  as  their  character  and  conduct  were 
liable  to  be  aspersea  and  misrepresented  by  their  enemies, 
they  are  exhorted  to  lead  a  holy  life,  that  thejy  might  stop  the 
mouths  of  their  enemies,  put  their  calumniators  to  shame, 
and  win  others  over  to  their  religion,  by  their  holy  and  Chris- 
tian conversation. 

The  Epistle  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  four  sec- 
tions, exclusive  of  the  introduction  and  conclusion. 
Thi  Introduction,  (i.  1,  2.) 

Sect.  1.  contains  an  exhortation  of  the  Jewish  Christians  to 
persevere  steadfastly  in  the  fidth  with  all  patience  and  cheer- 
fulness, and  to  maintain  a  holy  conversation,  notwithstand- 
ing all  their  sufferings  and  persecutions.  This  is  enforced 
by  the  consideration  of  the  peculiar  blessings  and  privileges 
which  were  freely  bestowed  upon  them.  (i.  3 — 25.  iL  1 — 10.) 

SfiCT.  2.  comprises  an  exhortation, 

i.  To  a  holy  eonvenmcion  In  general  (ii.  11, 12.) 

U.  To  a  partioalar  discharge  of  their  several  duties,  as 

Datiral  subjects  to  their  sovereign.  (13—15.) 

Servants  to  their  masters.  (16—25.) 

Husbands  to  Uielr  wives,  (iii.  1—13.)  


>  Lardnsr,  8vo.  voL  v.  p.  872. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  p.  56.    Mlcbaelis,  vol  U.  p.  90. 


SacT.  8.  contains  an  cfdiortatioa  to  patiaioe,  sahmisMfln,  and 
to  holiness  of  life,  enforced, 

i.  Bv  considering  the  example  of  Christ,  (lit- 14— la) 

U.  Bv  reminding  them  how  Gkxl  punished  the  daBobedient  In  the  dajs  of 
Noah.  (19-22.) 

iii.  By  reminduig  them  of  the  example  of  Christ,  and  that  by  their 
conversion  they  became  dead  to  the  flesn.  (iv.  1—6.) 

iv.  By  showing  them  the  approaching  destruction  of  the  Jewish  polity. 
(7—11.) 

V.  By  showing  them  that,  under  the  Gospel,  they  should  consider  afflic- 
tion as  their  portion,  and  as  matter  of  joy.  (13—19.) 

SscT.  4.  Directions  to  the  ministeni  of  the  churches,  and  tho 
people,  how  to  behave  towards  each  other,  (v.  1 — 11.) 
The  Conclusion,  (v.  13—14.) 

VI.  As  the  design  of  this  Epistle  is  excellent,  so  its  ex- 
cellence, in  the  judgment  of  the  best  critics,  does  not  fall 
short  of  its  design.  Erasmus  pronounces  it  to  be  worthy  of 
the  prince  of  the  apostles,  and  adds  that  it  is  sparing  in  words, 
but  full  of  sense.  That  great  critic,  Joseph  scaliger,  calls  it 
majestic ;  and  Osterwald>  says  that  the  first  EpisUe  of  Peter 
is  one  of  the  finest  books  in  the  New  Testament,  that  the 
second  is  written  with  great  strength  and  majesty,  and  that 
both  of  them  evidently  snow  their  divine  ori^n.  Eveir  part, 
indeed,  of  Peter's  writings  indicates  a  mind  that  felt  the 
power  of  the  doctrines  he  delivered,  and  a  soul  that  glowed 
with  the  most  ardent  zeal  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  His 
style  expresses  the  noble  vehemence  and  fervour  of  his  spirit, 
his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  and  his  strong  assurance 
of  the  truth  and  certainty  of  its  doctrines.  Little  solicitous 
about  the  choice  or  harmonious  disposition  of  words,  his 
thoutrhts  and  his  heart  were  absorbed  with  the  grand  truths 
whicli  he  was  divinely  commissioned  to  proclaim,  and  the 
indispensable  obligation  of  Christians  to  adorn  their  profes- 
sion by  a  holy  life.  Hence,  in  his  first  Epistle,  he  writes 
with  such  energy  and  rapidity  of  style,  that  we  can  scarcely 
perceive  the  pauses  of  his  discourse,  or  the  distinction  of  his 

Seriods.  And  in  his  second  Enistle  he  exposes  with  holy  in- 
ignation  and  vehemence  the  abandoned  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  those  false  teachers  and  false  prophets,  who  in  those 
early  times  sprang  up  in  tlie  Christian  cnurch,  and  dissemi- 
nated their  pernicious  tenets  with  so  much  art  and  cunning. 
His  prophetic  description  of  the  general  conflagration,  and  of 
the  end  of  all  terrestrial  things  (2  Pet.  iii.  8—12.),  is  very 
awful.  We  see  the  planetary  heavens,  and  this  our  earth, 
enveloped  in  the  devouring  flames :  we  hear  the  groans  of  an  ex- 
piring world,  and  the  crash  of  nature  tumbling  into  universal 
ruin.  How  solemn  and  affecting  is  this  practical  inference! 
(2  Pet  iii.  11.)  *^  Seeing  then  that  all  these  things  shall  be 
aissohed^  what  manner  of  persons  aught  ye  to  be  in  all  holy 
conversation  and  godliness.^*  The  meanest  soul  and  lowest 
imagination  cannot  tiiink  of  that  time,  and  the  awful  de- 
scription of  it  which  we  meet  with  in  this  place,  and  in 
several  other  passages  of  Holy  Writ,  without  the  greatest 
emotion  and  the  deepest  impressions.* 


SECTION  IV. 

ON  THE  SECOND   GENERAL  EPISTLE  Or  PETER. 

I.  Its  genuinenets    and  canonical   authority.  —  II.  2)a<e.— 
m.  Scope  and  synopsis  of  its  contents. 

I.  Some  doubts  were  entertained  by  the  primitive  churches 
respecting  the  authenticity  of  this  Epistle,  which  has  been 
received  as  the  genuine  production  of  Peter  ever  since  the 
fourth  century,  except  by  the  Syrian  church,  in  which  it  is 
read  as  an  excellent  nook,  thougn  not  of  canonical  authority. 
We  have,  however,  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  its  ge- 
nuineness and  authenticity.  Clement  of  Rome^  has  three 
allusions  to  the  second  chapter,  and  one  to  the  third  chapter 
of  this  Epistle ;  and  it  is  twice  referred  to  by  Hermaa,^  once 
by  Justin  Martyr ,«  and  also  by  Athenagoras.'  Although  this 
Epistle  does  not  appear  to  be  cited  by  any  writer  of  the  third 

»  Nouv.  Test.  pp.  276.  381.  edit  Ncofchatel,  1772.  fdio. 

•  BlackwaU's  Sscred  Classics,  vol.  I.  pp.  308-304.  Pntll,  Inlrod.  ad  Nov 
Teal.  pp.  79-89.  Macknighl'a  Preface  to  1  Peter.  Benson'a  Hi^ry  of 
Saint  Peter  and  his  First  EpiaUe,  pp.  137-159.  Urdner'a  Work*  8vo.  vol 
v\.  pp.  562-683  :  4io.  rol  iii.  pp.  414—425.  Dr.  Hales'a  Analysis,  vol.  li 
book  ii.  pp.  1144—1147.  Michaella,  vol  iv.  pp.  31&-316.  See  alK>  Hug's 
Introduction,  vol.  li.  pp.  584—609.  .  .       .w« 

«  Lardner'a  Works,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  n.  45. ;  4to.  vol.  I.  p.  90SL 
■  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  61. ;  4to.  vol  i.  p.  311. 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  vol  ii.  p.  126. ;  4to.  vol  i.  p.  347. 
1 1bid.  Svo.  vol  il  p.  186. ;  4lo.  vol  I  p.  381. 
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century,*  Yet  in  the  fourth  and  following  centuries  it  Was 
acknowleoffed  by  Athanasius,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  the  coun- 
cil of  Laodicea,  Epiphanius,  Jerome,  Rufinus,  Augustine, 
and  all  subsequent  wnters.  Ensebius'  places  it  among  the 
AmxtycfAmM  r^se^au,  or  books  whose  canonical  authority  was 
doubted  by  «cn?M,  though  mentioned  and  approyed  by  most  of 
the  ancients,  but  he  plainly  distinguishes  it  from  sucti  as  were 
confessedly  spurious.  He  also  rdates,*  from  the  tradition  of 
his  predecessors,  that,  though  it  was  not  acknowledged  as  part 
of  tne  New  Testament,  yet,  because  to  many  it  seemed  use- 
ful, it  was  diligenUy  read  together  with  the  other  Scriptures. 
On  this  statement  of  Eusebius,  Le  Clerc  forcibly  remarks, 
that  if  it  had  not  been  Peter's  it  would  not  have  seemed  use- 
ful to  any  man  of  tolerable  prudence,  seeing  the  writer  in 
many  places  pretends  to  be  Peter  himself;  for  it  would  be 
noacicus  on  account  of  its  being  a  forgery,  as  well  as  unpardon* 
able  in  any  man  to  forge  another  man's  name,  or  pretend  to 
be  the  person  he  is  not.^  After  a  diligent  comparison  of  the 
first  Epistle  with  that  which  is  ascribed  to  Peter  as  the 
second,  Michaelis  pronounces  the  agreement  bet^'een  them  to 
be  such,  tiiat,  if  the  second  was  not  written  by  P&ter,  as  well 
as  the  first,  the  person  who  forged  it  not  only  possessed  the 

Eowerof  imitation  in  a  very  unusual  degree,  out  understood 
kewise  the  design  of  the  first  Epistle,  with  which  the  an- 
cients do  not  appear  to  have  been  acquainted.  Now,  if  this 
be  true,  the  supposition  that  the  second  Epistle  was  not 
written  by  Peter  himself  involves  a  contradiction.  Nor  is  it 
credible,  that  a  pious  impostor  of  the  first  or  second  century 
should  have  iimtated  Peter  so  successfully  as  to  betray  no 
marks  of  a  forgery ;  for  the  spurious  productions  of  those 
ages,  which  were  sent  into  the  world  under  the  name  of  the 
apostles,  are  for  the  most  part  very  unhappy  imitations,  and 
discover  evident  marks  that  they  were  not  written  by  the 

Sersons  to  whom  they  were  ascribed.  Other  productions  of 
lis  kind  betray  their  origin  by  the  poverty  of  their  materials, 
or  by  the  circumstance,  that,  instead  of  containing  original 
thoughts,  they  are  nothing  more  than  a  rhapsody  of  senti- 
ments collected  from  various  ^rts  of  the  Bible,  and  put  to* 
ffether  without  plan  or  order.  This  charge  cannot  possibly  be 
&id  to  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  whi^  is  so  far  from  con- 
taining materials  derived  from  other  parts  of  the  Bible,  that 
the  third  chapter  exhibits  the  discussion  of  a  totally  new  sub- 
ject Its  resemblance  to  the  Epistle  of  Jude  will  be  hardly 
urged  as  an  argument  against  it ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter  was,  in  respect  to  the  Epis- 
tle of  Jude,  the  onginal  and  not  the  copy.  Lastly,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult,  even  for  a  man  of  the  greatest  talents,  to  forge 
a  writing  in  the  name  of  another,  without  sometimes  insert- 
ing what  the  pretended  author  either  would  not  or  could  not 
have  said ;  and  to  support  the  imposture  in  so  complete  a 
manner,  as  not  to  militate,  in  a  single  instance,  either  against 
his  character,  or  against  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Now  in 
tlie  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  tnough  it  has  been  a  subject  of 
examination  full  seventeen  hundred  years,  nothing  has  hither- 
to been  discovered  which  is  unsuitable  either  to  the  apostle 
or  to  the  apostolic  a^e.  We  have  no  reason,  therefore  to 
believe  that  the  secondEpistle  of  Peter  is  spurious,  especially 
as  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  what  motive  could  have  in- 
duced a  Christian,  whether  orthodox  or  heretic,  to  attempt  the 
fabrication  of  such  an  Epistle,  and  then  falsely  ascribe  it  to 
Peter.f 

Various  reasons,  indeed,  have  been  assigned,  why  this 
Epistle  was  not  earlier  acknowledged  as  the  writing  of  Feter. 
Jerome  informs  us  that  the  difference  of  style  between  this 
and  the  former  Epistle  was  in  his  day  tibe  principal  cause  of 
its  authenticity  being  disputed ;  and  the  same  objection  has 
been  adopted  by  Salmasius  and  other  modem  wnters.  But 
this  remarkable  difference  in  style  is  confined  to  the  second 
chapter  of  the  second  Epistle.     No  objection,  however,  can 

» The  second  Epistle  of  Peter  was  first  placed  among  the  dispated 
writings  of  the  New  Testament  by  Origen.  (Euseb.  Ecel.  Hist.  lib.  yf.  c.  26.) 
Jt  Is  natural  to  suppose,  that  if,  from  incidental  causes,  the  second  Epistle 
of  Peter  did  not  become  known  so  earlj  as  the  first,  some  churches, 
which  had  for  a  length  of  time  been  accustomed  to  read  only  one  Epistle 
of  Peter,  might  hositata  to  receive  another.    Suspicion  might  also  have 


arisen  against  the  genuineness  of  this  Epistle,  from  the  feet  that  it  was 
brought  from  Asia  Minor,  the  abode  of  the  Montaniata,  who  ware  accused 
of  a  disposilion  to  febrleate  new  writings.  (Euseblns,  Eccl.  HIsL  Hb.  t1.  c. 
SO.)  More  especially  may  this  have  been  the  case,  as  the  passage,  2  Pet  li. 
SO.,  could  be  urged  in  vindication  of  the  rigour  of  the  Montanlstic  disci- 
pline :  or,  the  departure  of  the  Christians  in  Asia  Minor  firom  the  cus- 
tomary mode  of  celebrating  the  Easter  solemnities,  may  ha^  produced  In 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Qirlstlans  an  Indisposition  to  receive  this  book. 
Schmuckar's  Biblical  Theology,  vol.  i.  p.  122.,  where  various  writers  are 
ennmeraied  who  have  vindicated  the  genuineness  of  this  Epistle. 

•  Hist.  EccL  lib.  ili.  c.  26.  •  Ibid.  lib.  ill.  c.  3. 

•  cnerict.  Hist.  Eccl.  p.  442.  note. 
■  MichaoUs,  vol  tr.  p.  360. 


be  dmwn  from  this  circumstanoe ;  foir  the  subject  of  that 
chapter  is  different  from  the  rest  of  Peter's  writings,  and 
nothing  is  so  well  known  as  that  different  subjects  suggest 
different  styles.  Further,  when  a  person  expresses  his  own 
sentiments,  he  writes  in  his  own  proper  style,  whatever  that 
may  be ;  but  when  he  translates  from  anotlier,  he  naturally 
follows  the  genius  of  the  original,  and  adopts  the  figures  and 
metaphors  of  the  author  before  him*  Peter,  when  describ 
ingHhe  character  of  some  flagitious  impostors,  feels  an  in- 
dignation which  he  cannot  suppress :  it  breaks  out,  therefore, 
in  the  bold  and  animated  figures  of  some  ancient  Hebrew 
writer,  who  had  left  behind  him  a  description  of  the  false 
prophets  of  his  own,  or,  perhaps,  of  earlier  times.^ 

To  these  considerations  we  may  add,  thnt,  being  written  a 
short  time  before  the  apostle's  martyrdom,  and  not  having  been 
so  publicly  avowed  hy  him,  and  clearly  known  to  be  his,  the 
scrupulous  caution  oi  the  church  hesitated  about  admitting  i* 
into  the  sacred  canon,  until  internal  evidi.net  convinced  liie 
most  competent  judges  that  it  was  fully  entitled  to  that  high 
distinction.  And  since  this  Epistle,  having  passed  through 
so  severe  and  accurate  a  scrutiny,  was  received  as  genuine  by 
those  who  were  in  those  early  times  most  capable  of  deciding, 
and  who  have  given  sufiicient  evidence  of  their  care  and  capa- 
city forjudging  of  its  authenticity, — ^and  since  it  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  us  m  every  manuscript  and  ancient  version  (the 
Syriac  excepted), — we  have  every  satisfactory  external  proof 
that  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter  is  the  undoubted  jproduction 
of  that  holy  and  zealous  apostle.  Let  us  now  briefly  consider 
the  internal  evidence  for  its  authenticity. 

1.  The  writer  styles  himself  Symeon  Peter  (i.  1.  Gr.) ;  from 
which  drcumstance  we  conclade  that  this  Epistle  was  written 
by  the  apostle  Peter.  Should  it  be  objected  that  the  apostle's 
name  was  Simony  not  Simeon,  Dr.  Macknight  replies,  that  though 
his  name  was  commonly  written  Simon  in  Greek,  yet  its  Hebrew 
form  was  Simeon ;  and  so  it  is  written  in  the  Old  Testament 
histoxy  of  Jacob's  sons,  and  so  Peter  is  expressly  termed  in  Acts 
XV.  14.  (Gr.)  It  has  further  been  objected,  that  in  the  first 
Epistle,  which  is  unquestionably  genuine,  he  has  styled  himself 
simply  Peter,  and  not  Simon  Peter.  But  it  is  worUiy  of  obser- 
vation, that  Saint  Luke  has  called  this  apostle  ^mon  Peter,  and 
that  Saint  John  has  given  him  that  name  not  less  than  seventcon 
times  m  his  Gospel, — ^perhaps  (Dr.  Macknight  thinks)  to  show 
that  he  was  the  author  of  the  Epistle  which  begins  with  Symeon 
Peter,  a  §ervant  and  an  apottle,  dec  The  same  eminent  critic 
is  further  of  opinion,  that  though  Peter's  surname  only  is  men- 
tioned in  the  inscription  of  the  first  letter,  because  he  was  suffi- 
ciently known  by  it,  yet  he  might,  for  the  greater  dignity,  insert 
his  name  complete  in  the  second  Epistle,  because  he  intended 
authoritatively  to  rebuke  the  false  teachers  who  had  already  arisen, 
or  might  thereafter  arise.  Since,  therefore,  Symeon  Peter  is  the 
same  as  Simon  Peter,  no  objection  can  be  raised  against  the 
authenticity  of  this  Epistle  on  account  of  the  name ;  neither  does 
it  afibrd  any  countenance  to  the  opinion  of  Grotius,  that  this 
Epistle  was  written  by  Simeon  buhop  of  Jerusalem,  who  suc- 
ceeded James  the  Lord's  brother, — an  opinion  that  is  not  only 
destitute  of  all  authority  firom  antiquity,  but  is  also  inconsistent 
with  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Epistle  itself. 

2.  There  are  several  incidental^  allusions  to  particular  circum- 
stances in  this  Epistle  which  answer  to  no  other  person  but 
Peter.  Thus,  the  writer  of  it  testifies  that  he  mutt  shortly  put 
off  hie  tabernacle,  even  <u  our  JLord  Jesut  had  ihovn  him, 
(2  Pet.  i.  14.)  Now  Christ  foretold  or  showed  this  to  none  of 
his  apostles  besides  Peter.  (John  xxi.  19.)  Again,  the  writer 
of  this  Epbtle  was  with  Christ  upon  the  mount  at  his  transfigu- 
ration, behold  his  majesty,  and  heard  the  voice  of  the  Father, 
from  heaven,  when  he  was  with  Christ,  on  the  holy  mount.  (2 
Pet  I  16^18.)  Now  there  were  only  three  of  Christ's  apostles 
permitted  to  witness  this  transfiguration  (Matt  zviL  1,  2.),  viz. 
Peter,  James,  and  John.  The  Epistle  in  question,  therefore,  must 
be  written  by  one  of  them,  and,  consequently,  must  be  of  apos> 
tolical  authority ;  but  as  it  never  was  ascribed  to  James  or  John, 
nor  is  there  any  reason  for  attributing  it  to  them,  it  follows  that 
this  Epistle  is  the  production  of  Peter. — Once  more  the  author 
of  it  calls  this  his  tecond  Epietle  (iiL  1.)  and  intimates  that  he 
wrote  both  his  letters  to  the  same  persons^  viz.  the  believing 

•  Sach  is  the  opinion  of  Bishop  Sherlock,  which  has  been  generally 
adopted.  Bishop  Tomline,  however,  deems  this  conjecture  veryiinprobiir 
ble.  and  accounts  for  the  diflereoce  of  style  in  the  second  chapter  of  this 
Epislle,  by  supposing  that  the  apostle's  pen  was  guided  by  a  higher  degree 
of  inspiration  than  when  writing  in  a  didactic  omnner,  and  that  he  wrote 
with  the  animation  and  energy  of  the  prophetic  style ;  but  he  does  not 
think  that  there  is  any  thing,  either  in  phrase  or  sentiment,  which  is 
inconsisLent  with  the  acknowledged  writings  of  Saint  Peitr.  Elements  of 
Chrisdan  Theokgy,  vol.  i.  p.  490. 
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HebrtwK  Comptfe  1  Pet  L  1.  and  S  Pet  i.  1.  with  2  Pet  iiL 
I,  2.  Consequently,  as  the  authenticity  of  the  first  Epistle  was 
never  disputed,  the  second  was  unqiiestionably  written  by  the 
•ame  person,  viz.  Peter. 

8.  Whoever  wrote  this  Epistle  calls  Paul  his  beloved  brother 
(iii  15,  16.),  commends  him,  and  approves  the  authority  of  his 
Epistles,  which  none  but  an  apostle  could  venture  to  affirm. 

4.  A  holy  and  apostolical  spirit  breathes  throughout  the  whole 
of  this  Epistle ;  in  which  we  find  predictions  of  things  to  cdme, 
and  admonitions  against  false  teachers  and  apostasy,  together 
with  eihortations  to  a  godly  life,  and  condemnations  of  sin,  de- 
livered with  an  earnestness  and  feeling  which  show  the  author 
to  have  been  incapable  of  imposing  a  forged  writing  upon  the 
world :  and  that  his  sole  design  in  this  Epistle  was  to  promote 
the  interests  of  truth  and  virtue  in  the  world. 

5.  Lastly,  the  style  is  the  same  in  both  Epistles.  The  sen- 
tences in  the  second  Epistle  are  seldom  fluent  and  well  rounded, 
but  they  have  the  same  extension  as  those  in  the  firsts  There 
are  also  repetitions  of  the  same  words,  and  allusions  to  the  same 
events.  Thus  the  word  ctir««-^o^,  convertation  or  behaviour, 
which  is  so  peculiar  to  the  first  Epistle,'  likewise  occurs  in  the 
second,'  though  less  frequently  than  in  the  former.  So  the  deluge, 
which  is  not  a  common  subject  in  the  apostolical  Epistles,  is 
mentioned  in  1  Pet  iii.  20.,  and  also  in  2  Pet.  ii.  5. ;  and  in  both 
places  the  circumstance  is  noted,  that  eight  persons  only  were 
saved,  though  in  neither  place  does  the  subject  require  that  the 
number  should  be  particularly  specified.  Michaelis  observes  that 
Peter  was  not  the  only  apostle  who  knew  how  many  persons 
were  saved  in  the  ark;  but  he  only,  who  by  habit  had  acquired  a 
familiarity  with  the  subject,  would  ascertain  the  precise  number, 
where  his  argument  did  not  depend  upon  it 

The  result  of  all  these  evidencesy  both  external  and  internal, 
is,  that  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter  is  unquestionably  the 

Sroduction  of  that  apostle,  and  claims  to  be  received  and  stu- 
ied  with  the  same  devout  care  and  attention  as  the  rest  of 
the  inspired  writings  of  the  New  Testament 

n.  That  Peter  was  old  and  near  his  death,  when  he  wrote 
this  Epistle,  is  evident  from  ch.  i.  14. ;  and  that  it  was  written 
soon  after  the  first  Epistle,  appears  from  the  apology  he 
makes  H.  13.  15.)  for  writing  this  second  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brew Christians.  Dr.  Lardner  thinks  it  not  unlikely  that, 
soon  after  the  apostle  had  sent  away  Silvanus  with  his  first 
letter  to  the  Christians  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Bithynia,  some  persons  came  from  those  countries 
to  Rome  (whither  there  was  a  freouent  and  general  resort 
from  all  parts),  who  brought  him  information  concerning  the 
state  of  religion  among  them.  These  accounts  indncea  him 
to  write  a  second  time,  most  probably  at  the  beginning  of 
A.  D.  65,  in  order  to  establish  in  the  faith  the  Christians  among 
whom  he  had  laboured. 

in.  The  scope  of  this  Epistle  is  to  confirm  the  doctrines 
and  instructions  delivered  in  the  former;  to  establish  the 
Hebrew  Christians  in  the  truth  and  profession  of  the  Gospel ; 
to  caution  them  against  false  teachers,  whose  tenets  and  prac- 
tices he  largely  describes;  and  to  warn  them  to  disregard 
those  profieme  scofiers,  who  made  or  should  make  a  mock  of 
Christ's  coming  to  judgment;  which  having  asserted  and 
described,  he  euiorts  them  topr^are  for  that  event  by  a  holy 
and  unblameable  conVersation.  The  £  pistle  consists  of  three 
parts;  viz. 

Part  I.  The  Iniroduetion.  (i.  1,  2.) 
Part  II.  Having  stated  the  Bkmnga  to  which  God  had  tailed 

titem^  the  Apostle^ 

SscT.  1.  Exhorts  the  Christians,  who  had  received  these  pre- 
cious gifts,  to  endeavour  to  improve  in  the  most  substantial 
graces  and  virtues,  (i.  3 — 11.) 

SscT.  2.  To  this  he  incites  them, 

I  From  the  firmness  of  true  teachers.  CI.  13—21.) 
il.  From  the  wickedness  of  false  teachers,  whose  leoats  and  praodcei 
be  exposes,  and  predicts  the  divine  judgments  against  them,  (ii.) 

SscT.  3.  He  guards  them  against  scofifeis  and  impostoca,  who, 
he  foretella,  would  ridicule  their  expectation  of  Christ's 
coming: — 

i.  Ikf  conftjting  their  fidse  assertions.  (tlL  1—7.) 

iL  By  Bbo;wing  the  reason  why  that  great  day  was  delayed ;  and  de. 
scribing  its  circumstances  and  consequences,  adding  suitable  exhorta- 
tions anid  encouragements  to  diligence  and  holiness,  (iii.  8—11.) 

Part  III.  The  Conclusion,  in  which  the  Jipostk^ 
SxcT.  1.  Declares  the  agreement  of  hb  doctrine  with  that  of 
Saint  Paul.  (iii.  15,  16.) 

I  See  the  observations  on  Saint  Peter's  style,  p.  362.  supra. 
See  1  Pet  1 15. 18.  Ii.  12.  HI.  1,  2. 10.  12  Pet.  U.  7.  iU.  II. 


SxcT.  3.  And  repeats  ^  sum  oftiie  Epistle,  (iix.  17,  18.) 
On  account  of  the  similarity  of  style  and  subject  between 
the  second  chanter  of  this  eptsUe  and  that  of  Jude,  Dr.  BeiH 
son  and  Michaelis  place  the  latter  immediately  after  the  second 
Epistle  of  Peter.* 


SECTION  V. 

ON  TBS   FIRST  OElfRRAL  BPISTLR  OF  3QBSU 

I.  OeniUnenets  and  canonical  authoritif^-^VL  Do/e^— IU.  Of 
the  pertons  to  whom  this  Epistle  was  written, — lY.  //• 
occasion  and  scope, — Account  of  the  false  teachert  whose 
principles  are  refuted  by  the  apottle.-^'V ,  Synopsis  of  its 
contents, — VI.  The  quettion  concerning'  the  authendeity  of 
the  diiputed  clause  in  I  John  ▼.  7^  8.  considered. 

I.  Although  no  name  is  prefixed  to  this  book,  its  an^enti^ 
city  as  a  genuine  production  of  the  apostle  John  is  unques- 
tionable.   It  was  almost  universally  received  as  his  compo- 


pistle  of  the  churches  ofVienne  and  Uyons,^ 
and  is  declar^  to  be  grenuine  by  Papias,^  Iremeus,^  Clement 
of  Alexandria,io  Tertullian,"  Oriseai,*'  Cyprian,  Eusebius. 
Athanasius,  and  all  subsequent  ecclesiastica}  writers.'*  A  still 
more  decisive  testimony  is  the  fact  that  it  is  found  in  the 
Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament,  executed  at  the  close 
of  the  first  or  very  early  in  the  second  century,  and  which 
contains  only  those  books  of  the  New  Testament  respecting 
whose  authenticity  no  doubts  were  ever  entertained.  But, 
besides  this  external  proof,  we  have  the  strongrest  internal 
evidence  that  this  Epistle  was  written  by  the  apostle  John, 
in  the  very  close  analogy  of  its  sentiments  and  expressions 
to  those  of  his  Gospel.^^  There  is  also  a  remarkable  pecu- 
liarity in  the  style  of  this  apostle,  and  particularly  in  this 
Epistle.  His  sentences,  considered  separately,  are  exceed- 
ingly clear  and  intelligrible ;  but,  when  we  search  for  their 
connexion,  we  frequently  meet  with  greater  difficulties  than 
we  experience  even  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  Artless  simpli- 
city and  benevolence,  blended  with  singular  modesty  and 
candour,  together  with  a  wonderful  sublimity  of  seirtunent, 
are  the  characteristics  of  this  Epistle ;  in  which  John  appears 
to  have  delivered  his  conceptions  as  they  arose  in  his  mind, 
and  in  the  form  of  aphorisms,  in  order  that  they  might  pro- 
duce the  greater  effect.  In  his  Gospel  John  does  not  content 
himself  with  simply  afiirming  or  denying  a  thine,  but  denies 
its  contrary  to  strengthen  his  afitoiation ;  and  in  uke  manner, 
to  strengthen  his  denial  of  a  thing,  he  afiirms  its  contrary. 
See  John  i.  20.  iii.  36.  v.  24.  vi.  22.  The  same  manner  of 
expressing  things  strongly  occurs  in  this  Epistle.  See  ii.  4. 
27.  and  iv.  2,  3.  In  his  Gospel  also,  Saint  John  frequently 
uses  the  pronoun  or  ouroc,  avrny  rcuro,  this,  in  order  to  express 
things  emphatically.  See  i.  19.  iii.  19.  vi.  29.  40.  60.  and 
xvii.  3.  In  the  Epistle  the  same  emphatical  mode  of  ex- 
pression obtains.  Compare  i.  5.  ii.  25.  iii.  23.  v.  3.  4.  6. 
and  14.»* 

II.  With  regard  to  the  date  of  this  Epistle,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable diversity  of  opinion.  Drs.  Benson,  Hales,  and 
others,  place  it  in  the  year  68;  Bishop  Tomline  in  69; 
Lampe,  afler  the  first  Jewish  war,  and  before  the  apostle's 
exile  in  Patmos;  Dr.  Lardner,  a.  d.  80,  or  even  later;  Mill 
and  Le  Clerc,  in  a.  d.  91  or  92;  Beausobre,  L*Enfant,  and 
Du  Pin,  at  the  end  of  the  first  century ;  and  Grotius,  Ham- 
mond, Whitby,  Michaelis,  and  Macknight,  place  it  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  but  without  specifying  the  precise 
year.  The  most  probable  of  these  vanous  opinions  is  that 
which  assigns  an  early  date  to  this  Epistle,  viz.  before  the 

«Pri£i»  Jut  nil  I  ^nl  Lon  Nuv  Tesft.  pp.  90—99.  Moldenhawer,  Tntrod.  sd 
Libro:^  DiblicjtfT  i([>,  XiJ-^«Vk  IJh^iiipgftfp  Encbirid.  Bibl.  pp  CQt—«S.  Ben- 
son on  ikic  €flilKilid  Ef-i&tks,  pp.  aSl-ifflS.  Lardner*!  Works,  9»o.  voL  v.L 
pp.  fif  2-sa3  ;  II o.  vrj|.  ui  pp.  414-^25.  Bffacknifht's  Preface  to  2 Paler. 
Stichneh^  ¥^1  i¥,  j<p,  ^6-Slia. 

•  LanJntr'fl  Works,  8vo-  vol  if.  p.  6l> ;  4to.  vol.  I.  p.  311. 

•  Itiil  Svu.  viil,  ii  p.  ^  i  4to.  vol.  L  p.  332. 
152.:  4lo.  toL  L  1 


I.  pp.  837. 910. 


'  Ibid,  B%'o.  vrtL  ii.  p.  152:  j  4lo.  toL  i:  iw:M2. 

•  Ibid.  8vo.  ToL  IL  pp.  tea  ICK»,  im :  4io.  voL  I. 

•  IbW,  8vrt  vol.  IL  p.  lea ;  4t(J.  vol  i  p.  370. 
»•  Ibid-  8vo.  val  i|.  p.  *m. ;  4la.  vial  l  ji.  lOa 
»» irUL  8vo.  vol  \\.  p  275,  i  4lo.  vol  1.  p  429. 
»•  Hi  id  BvQ.  vpl.  H.  p.  481, 1  4io.  v*J,  i  p.  C^IO. 

»•  n.ul  Rvn.  vol  vt  p.  S8»,  e^.  i  4iQ.  vi-L  iii.  pp.  605,606. 

i«  8       i  -  I  ill  Eiutanct^i  of  iMi  aiULtoajt  «in>ra,  VoL  L  pp.  61,  62.  notes. 

i>  L  '    •fTtmentariui  In  ETetnoielLLicn  Johannis,  torn.  1.    Prolefomena, 

p.  10<  V,  ..  ^Qiiehr«  Pri^rncii  lo  i  iulm,  sect  2.  Langii,  Hermeneutiea 
Baontj  pjira  fci     U«  Interpretitloup  Epi^olanim  Johannis,  pp.  107— 17& 
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defttvaetioA  of  Jenisalem  «nd  die  sabyereion  of  the  Jewish 
polity.    For, 

1.  In  the  Jirtt  place ^  The  ezprenion  in  ii.  18.,  It  is  the  last 
iUtir,  is  more  applicable  to  the  last  hour  or  time  of  the  datatioii 
of  the  Jewish  state  than  to  any  later  period,  espedaUy  as  the 
epoetle  adds— wf  »<f  ae  ye  have  heard  that  Antichrist  is  coming , 
even  so  nsw  there  have  been  many  Antichrists  ;  -whence  we 
knew  that  it  is  the  last  hour :  in  which  passage  the  apostle 
evidently  alludes  to  our  Lord's  prediction  concerning  the  spring- 
ing up  of  fidse  Christs,  fidse  teachers,  and  &Ise  prophets,  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerunlem.  TBCatt.  xxiT.  6—25.)  Some  critics, 
SoweTor,  contend  that  the  <*iast  time"  may  allude,  not  to  the 
aestruction  of  that  city,  but  to  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age. 
But  MichaeKs  confirms  the  propriety  of  this  argument  for  the 
eariy  date  of  this  Epistle,  by  observing  that  John's  Gospel  was 
opposed  to  heretics,  who  maintained  the  same  opinions  as  are 
opposed  in  this  Epistle ;  whidi  tenets  he  has  confuted  by  argu- 
ment in  his  Oospel,  whereas  in  the  Epistle  he  expresses  only 
his  disapprobation.  Michaelb,  therefore,  concludes,  that  the 
Epistle  was  written  before  the  Gospel ;  because  if  Saint  John 
hiui  already  given  a  complete  confutation  when  he  wrote  this 
Spistio,  he  would  have  thooght  it  unneoessary  to  have  again 
declared  the  fidsehood  of  such  opinions. 

2.  Secondly,  the  expression  (iL  13, 14.),  Te  have  known  him 
from  the  beginning;  applies  better  to  the  disciples,  immediately 

before  Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  than  to  the  few  who  might  have 
been  alive  at  the  late  date  which  some  critics  assign  to  this 
Epistle.  In  the  verses  just  cited,  \h»  fathers  or  elders  are  twice 
distingoidied  from  the  " young  men**  and  the  "  children"  by 
this  circumstance,  that  they  had  seen  him  during  his  ministry,  or 
after  his  resurrection.  Thirty-five  years  after  our  Lord's  resurrec- 
tion and  ascension,  when  Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  many  such 
persons  might  have  been  alive ;  whereas  in  98,  or  even  in  92,  there 
oould.not  have  been  many  persons  alive  of  tiiat  description. 

To  tbeee  two  arffumentB  for  the  early  date  of  John's  first 
Epiatie,  Dr.  Hales  has  added  the  three  lollowiug,  which  have 
not  been  noticed  by  any  other  biblical  critic : 

I.  As  the  other  apostles,  James,  Jude,  Paul,  and  Peter,  had 
written  Catholic  Epistles  to  the  Hebrew  Christians  especially,  it 
is  likdy,  that  one  of  the  principal  ^pillars  of  the  diurch,"  tiie 
fffsatest  smety  of  the  motiier-church,  the  most  highly  gifted  and 
ittHainated  dT  all  the  aposties  of  the  drcomcision,  and  the 
beloved  disdple,  would  not  be  deficient  likewise  in  this  labour 
aflove. 

S.  Nothing  conld  tend  so  strongly  to  establish  the  faith  of  the 
early  iewisk  eonverts  as  the  remarkable  drcnmstances  of  our 
^  LokI*s  crucifixion,  exhibiting  the  aceomplishment  of  the  andent 
types  and  propheeies  of  the  Old  Testament  respecting  Christ's 
passion,  or  suffsrings  in  the  flesh.  These  John  alone  could  record, 
as  he  was  the  only  eye-witness  of  that  last  solemn  scene  among 
the  aposties.  To  these,  therefore,  he  alludes  in  the  exordium  as 
weH  as  to  the  drcumstanoes  of  our  Lord's  appearances  after  the 
reeuriecUon ;  and  to  these  he  again  recalls  their  attention  in  that 
(omaxkable  refeienoe  to  "  the  water^  at  his  baptism,  to  <<  the  water 
and  blood^  at  his  pasdon,  and  to  tiie  dismissal  of  "his  spirit* 
when  he  commended  it  to  his  Father,  and  expired,  (v.  5 — 9.) 

8.  The  parallel  testimony  in  Um  Gospel  (John  xix.  85 — 37.) 
bean  witness  also  to  the  priority  of  the  Epistle,  in  the  expresdon, 
**  He  diat  saw  hath  testified*^  (jM/utefrvpimi),  intimating  that  he 
had  delivered  this  testimony  to  the  world  already ;  for  if  now, 
lor  the  first  time,  it  should  rather  be  expressed  by  the  present 
tense,  /u«^Tif«s  **  testijleth"  And  this  is  strongly  confirmed  by 
the  apostle's  same  expresdon,  after  giving  his  evidence  in  the 
Eptstie,  "  tills  is  the  testimony  of  Ood,  which  he  hath  testified 
{fMfUfrvfiau)  concerning  his  Son"  (ver.  9.),  referring  to  the  past 
transactian,  as  fulfilling  prophecy.* 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  Saint  John  wrote  his  first 
Epistle  in  68,  or  at  the  latest  in  69 ;  though  it  is  impossible 
to  ascertain  from  what  place  he  sent  it,  whether  from  ratmos, 
ae  Grotius  supposes,  or  from  some  dty  in  Judtea,  as  Dr. 
Macknight  supposes,  or  from  Ephesus,  as  Irenieus  and  Eose- 
bius  relate  from  ancient  tradition,  which  has  been  generally 
leodved. 

in.  It  is  still  more  difiieult  to  decide  conceminflr  the  persons 
to  whom  this  Epistle  was  written.  Augustine,  Cassiodorus, 
and  the  yenerable  Bede,  called  it  the  Epistie  of  John  to  the 

»  Laxdner*!  Works,  8vo.  vol.  vl.  pp.  587—689. ;  4to.  voL  HI.  pp.  i 
Lsmpe,  tom.  L  p.  106.  PrUiiu,  p.  106.  Benson's  Fanpbrase  on  the 
Fpisde8,£p.G0&-«ip.  Bfacr    •      ■  ~ -  •  • 


pp.  90-106. 


~  ,  Caihollc 

;tat'BPre&ce  to  1  John,  sect.  4.  Pritil,  Introd. 
'    ;'s  Sacred  Chrooolog 7,  vol  ill.  p.  462: 


PavihiaDS,  because  the  apostie  is  reported  to  haTe  pieaefaed 
the  Gospel  to  that  people;  but  this  opinion  is  entirely  unsup- 
ported by  the  evidence  of  antiaui^.  Dr.  Benaon  thinks  that 
tiie  Epistie  was  addressed  to  the  Jewish  Christians  in  Judst 
and  Galilee.  But  the  moot  probable  opinion  is  that  of 
OBcumenius,  Lampe,  Dupin,  Lardner,  Michaelis,  Macknight, 
Bishq)  Tomline,  and  others,  who  think  it  was  written  for  the 
use  of  Christians  of  eyeiy  denomination  and  of  erery  country. 
For,  I.  It  has  always  been  called  a  co/Ao^  or  general  Epistle; 
*-9.  It  does  not  contain  any  words  of  limitation  that  caa 
restrict  it  to  a  particular  people; — 3.  The  admonition  in  1 
Johnii.  15.  would  be  unnecessary  to  belierers  in  Jndaea,  ▲•  d. 
68,  after  the  war  had  commenced  with  the  Romans;  it  is 
rather  suited  to  people  in  easy  circumstances,  and  who  were 
in  danger  of  being  ensnared  by  the  allurements  of  prosperity  ; 
-^.  Lastiy,  the  concluding  exhortation  to  believers  to  «*  keep 
themselves  from  idols"  is  in  00  respect  suitable  to  believers 
in  Jodea,  but  is  much  more  likely  to  be  addressed  to  Chri»- 
tians  living  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  where  idolatry  pre- 
vailed. 

IV.  lliis  book  is  usually  entitied  The  General  Epietk  of 
St,  John,  i<  But  in  the  composition  of  it,  narrowly  inspected, 
nothing  is  to  be  found  in  the  epistolary  form.  It  is  not 
inscrilMd  either  to  any  individual,  like  PauPs  to  Timothy  and 
Titus,  or  the  second  of  the  two  which  follow  it, » To  the 
well-beloved  Gaius'-H[ior  to  any  particular  church,  like 
Paul's  to  the  churches  of  Rome,  Corinth,  Ephesus,  and 
others— nor  to  the  futhful  of  any  particular  region,  like 
Peter's  first  Epistie  *  To  the  stranjgers  scattered  thronghob 
Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia' — ^nor  to 
any  principal  branch  of  the  Christian  church,  like  Paul's  to 
the  Hebrews — nor  to  the  Christian  church  in  general,  Uke 
the  second  of  Peter,  •  To  them  that  had  obtaineid  like  pre- 
cious faitii  with  him,'  and  like  Jude's,  *To  them  that  are 
sanctified  bv  God  the  Father,  and  preserved  in  Jesus  Christ, 
and  called.^  It  bears  no  such  inscription :  it  begins  without 
salutation,  and  ends  without  benediction.  It  is  true,  the 
writer  sometimes  speaks,  but  without  naming  himself,  in  tiie 
first  person— and  addresses  his  reader  without  naming  him, 
in  the  second.  But  this  colloquial  style  is  very  common  in 
all  writings  of  a  plain  familiar  cast :  instances  of  it  occur 
in  John's  Gospel ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  a  distinguishing 
character  of  epistolary  composition.  It  should  seem  that 
this  book  hath  for  no  other  reason  acquired  the  titie  of  an 
eoistle,  but  that  in  the  first  formation  of  the  canon  of  the 
New  Testament  it  was  put  into  the  same  volume  with  the 
didactic  writings  of  the  apostles,  which,  with  this  single 
exception,  are  all  in  the  epistolary  form.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
didactic  discourse  upon  the  principles  of  Christianity,  botil  in 
doctrine  and  practice :  and  whetner  we  consider  the  subli- 
mity of  its  opening  with  the  fundamental  topics  of  God's 
perfections,  man's  depravity,  and  Christ's  propitiation — the 
perspicuity  with  which  it  propounds  the  deepest  mysteries 
of  our  holy  faith,  and  the  evidence  of  the  proof  which  it 
brings  to  confirm  them ;  whether  we  consider  the  sanctity 
of  its  precepts,  and  the  energy  of  argument  with  which  they 
are  persuaded  and  enforced— the  diffoified  simplicity  of  Ian* 
guage  in  which  both  doctrine  and  precept  are  delivered; 
whether  we  regard  the  importanoe  of  the  matter,  tiie  propri- 
ety of  the  style,  or  the  general  spirit  of  ardent  piety  and 
warm  benevolence,  united  with  a  fervid  zeal,  which  breathes 
throughout  the  whole  composition — ^we  shall  find  it  in  every 
respect  worthy  of  the  holy  author  to  whom  the  constant  tra 
dition  of  the  church  ascribes  it,  ^  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved.' "» 

The  design  of  this  treatise  is, 

First,  to  refute,  and  to  guard  the  Christians  to  whom  he 
wrote  against  erroneous  and  licentious  tenets,  principles,  and 
practices ;  such  as  the  denial  of  the  real  Deity  and  proper 
numanity  of  Christ,*  of  the  reality  and  efllcacv  of  his  suf- 
ferings and  death  as  an  atoning  sacrifice,  and  tne  assertion, 
that  believers  being  saved  by  grace,  were  not  required  to  obey 
the  commandments  of  God.  These  principles  began  to 
appear  in  the  church  of  Christ  even  in  the  apostolic  age,  and 
were  afterwards  maintained  by  the  Cerintnians,  and  othei 
heretics  who  sprang  up  at  the  elose  of  the  first  and  in  the 
second  century  of  ue  Christian  lera.^ 

Secondly^  To  stir  up  all  who  profess  to  know  God,  to  ha^  u 


•  Bishop  Horaley's  Sermons,  pp.  144, 145.  2d  edit 
>  The  late  Dr.  Randolph  has  admlrablr  illustrat 
present  Epistle  which  assert  the  Deity  of  Christ,  In  his  Prnlectio  JcilL  vc4. 


ibiT  illustrated  those  parts  of  the 

ofC- -     •      

.. iour'i 

*or  an  ample  accoant  of  the  teneU  of  the  Cerfnthians,  see  p.  316.  ot 


pp.  512—623.  of  his  View  of  our  Saviour's  Ministiy. 
«  For  an  ample  accoant  of  the  tenets  of  the  Cerfnt 
the  present  ▼olume. 
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communion  with  him,  and  to  betiere  in  him,  that  they  umik 
m  the  U^ht  and  not  in  darhuu  (i.  5—7.))  that  is,  in  holiness 
and  not  in  sin ;  that  they  walk  a»  Chriti  waiked  (ii.  6.) ;  and 
that  they  keep  the  eommandmenU^  and  especially  abound  in 
sincere  brotherly  love  towards  each  other,  (ii.  4.  9 — 11.  iii. 
10_24.  iy.  30,  31.  y.  1—3.)  This  rational  and  Christian 
spirit,  the  apostle  enforces  upon  the  best  principles,  and  with 
the  strongest  arg[aments,  derived  from  the  loye  of  God  and 
of  Christ;  showing  the  utter  insufficiency  of  faith,  and  the 
mere  external  profession  of  religion,  without  the  accompap 
pyiBfl  evidence  of  a  holy  life  and  conduct. 

Tnirdiy,  to  help  forward  and  to  provoke  real  Christians  to 
communion  with  bod  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (i.  3,  4.) ;  to 
constancy  in  the  true  faith,  against  all  that  seduced  them  (ii. 
24—38.);  to  purity  and  hohness  of  life  (ii.  1.  iii.  3— 13.),« 
and  that  those  who  belietfe  on  the  name  of  the  Son  ofGod^may 
ienow  thai  they  have  eternal  life,  (v.  13.) 

V.  Heidegger,  Van  Til,  Fritius,  Moldenhawer,  Langius, 
and  other  analysts  of  Scripture,  have  each  suggested  different 
tabular  synopses  of  this  Lpistle,  with  a  yiew  to  illustrate  its 
divisions  and  to  show  the  bearings  of  the  apostle's  ar- 
guments. Extreme  prolixity  nnd  extreme  breyity  charac- 
terize their  respective  schemes.  The  following  synopsis, 
howeyer,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  found  to  show  the  leading  di- 
yisions  of  the  Epistle  or  treatise  with  sufficient  perspicuity 
and  conciseness.  It  consists  of  six  sections,  besides  the 
eonclusion,  which  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  whole. 

Sect.  1.  asserts  the  true  divinity  and  humanity  of  Christ,  in 
opposition  to  the  false  teachers,  and  urges  the  union  of  faith 
and  holiness  of  life  as  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  Chris- 
tians to  enjoy  communion  with  God.  (L  1 — 7.) 

Skct.  2.  shows  that  all  have  siniled,  and  explains  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ's  propitiation,  (i.  8 — 10.  ii.  1,  2.)  Whence 
the  apostle  takes  occasion  to  illustrate  the  marks  of  true 
fiuth ;  viz.  obeying  his  commandments  and  sincere  love  of 
the  brethren ;  and  shows  that  the  love  of  the  world  is  incon- 
luttent  with  the  love  of  God.  (ii.  3 — 17.) 

SscT.  3.  asserts  Jesus  to  be  the  same  person  with  Christ,  in 
opposition  to  the  false  teachers  who  denied  it  (ii.  18 — ^29.) 

SfiCT.  4.  On  the  privileges  of  true  believers,  and  their  conse- 
quent happiness  and  duties,  and  the  marks  by  which  they 
are  known  to  be  "  the  sons  of  God."  (iii.) 

SiGT.  5.  Contains  criteria  by  which  to  distinguish  Antichrist 
and  &lae  Christians,  with  an  exhortation  to  brotherly  love. 

(i».) 

f  I.  A  mark  to  know  one  sort  of  AnUchri0t,~4he  ooC  confessing  tliat 

Christ  came  In  the  flesh.  (Iv.  l-^-) 
I  Ii.  Criteria  for  disiingalihinn  false  Christians ;  vis. 

(I.)  Love  of  the  worid.  (4-6.) 

(2.)  Want  of  brotherly  love.  (7—12.) 

(3.)  Denying  Christ  to  be  the  true  Son  of  God.  (13—16.) 
I  iii.  A  recommendation  of  brotherly  love,  ft-om  the  consideration  of  the 

love  of  God  in  giving  his  Son  for  sinners.  (16—21.) 

SsGT.  6.  shows  the  connection  between  £uth  in  Christ,  rege- 
neration, love  to  God  and  his  children,  obedience  to  his 
oommandnM»nts,  and  victory  over  the  world ;  and  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  truly  the  Son  of  God,  able  to  save  us,  and  to  hear 
the  prayers  we  make  for  ourselves  and  others.  (▼.  1 — 16.) 

The  conclusion,  which  is  a  summary  of  the  preceding  treatise, 
shows  that  a  sinful  life  is  inconsftstent  with  true  Christianity  ; 
asserts  the  divinity  of  Christ ;  and  cautions  believers  against 
idolatry,  (v.  17—81.) 

The  preceding  is  an  outline  of  this  admirable  Epistle; 
which  being  designed  to  promote  right  principles  of  doctrine 
and  practical  piety  in  conduct,  abounds,  more  than  any  book 
uf  the  New  Testament,  with  criteria  by  which  Christians 
may  soberly  examine  themaelvea  whether  they  be  in  the  faith, 
(2  Cor.  xiii.  5.) 

The  style  of  this  Epistle  is  pure,  clear,  and  flowing;  and 

i  Roberts's  Clavls  Bibllorum,  p.  827. 


an  affectionate  spirit  pervades  the  whole,  except  in  those 
passages  where  the  apostle  exposes  and  reprehends  hypocrites 
and  false  teachers,  whose  dangerous  practices  and  tenets  he 
exposes  in  such  a  faithful,  plain,  and  even  authoritative  man- 
ner, as  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  reason  why  our  Saviour 
gave  him,  together  with  his  brother  Jam«^  the  appellation 
of  Boanerges^  or  sons  of  thunder.  (Mark  iii.  17.) 

VL  Before  we  conclude  this  section,  it  may  be  proper  to 
notice  the  controversy  respecting  the  clauses  m  1  John  v.  7, 
8.  concerning  the  Heavenly  WUneueB^  which  has  for  nearly 
four  centuries  divided  the  opinions  of  learned  men,  and  which 
the  majority  of  biblical  critics  now  abandon  as  spurious.  As 
the  limits  assigned  to  this  discussion  are  necessarily  confined, 
we  shall  briefly  state  the  evidence  for  and  against  its  genu- 
ineness. 

In  the  Textue  BeeeptuSj  or  received  Greek  Text  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  seventh  and  eighth  verses  of  the  fifUi  chapter 
of  this  Epistle  are  as  follows : — 

*Ort  rftic  marpr  ei  fufrvfoumc  \m  *tm  ofatiw  o  nsonf ,  o  AtryoQ^  »«<  to 
aytcn  Unu/uM'  mm  eurot  ol  rfmc  9  im.     Kju  rfuc  uov  d  /uar^nmvmc  m 

m  7«]  TO  TTCZ/Uat,  »«i  T0  uJtttf ,  KM  TO  ttl/UCt*  MX*  Ci  TjpUT  «(  TO  if  MTU 

In  the  Vulgate  Latin,  and  our  authorized  English  yeraion, 
they  run  thus : 

duonilun  tres  sant  qui  tesdnio-  For  there  are  three  that  bear  re- 

nium  dant  (in  ealo.  Pater,  Verbum^  cord  {in  heaven^  the  Father,  the 

et  Spiritut  Sanctua :  et  hi  tree  unum  Word,  and  the  Sotj/  Gheet ;  and 

eunt.  Bt  tree  eunt  mu  teetimonfum  theee  three  are  one.    And  there  are 

dant  in  terra :]  spiritas,  et  aqoa,  et  three  that  bear  tritneee  in  earth,] 

saofuls:  el  hi  tres  in  unum  sunt.  the  spirit,  and  the  water,  and  the 
blood ;  and  these  three  agree  In  one. 

The  disputed  passage  is  included  between  the  brackets. 

The  decision  of  the  controversy  depends  partly  upon  the 
Greek  manuscripts,  partly  upon  the  ancient  yersions,  and 
partly  upon  the  quotations  which  occur  in  the  writings  of  the 
ancient  fathers. 

AGAINST  THE  OKNVIIIBNKSS  OP  TRK  COrTBOyXBTIO  PASSAGE, 
IT  IS  URGED, 

1.  That  thi9  clauee  ie  not  to  be  found  m  a  eingle  Oreek 
manuocript  written  before  the  eixteenth  century. 

Of  all  the  manuscripts  hitherto  discovered  and  collated  which 
contain  this  Epistle,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  forty^mnet^ 
if  we  deduct  several  that  are  either  mutilated  or  imperfect  in  thb 
place,  it  will  be  found  that  four  only  have  the  text,  and  two  of 
these  are  absolutely  of  no  authority ;  vis. 

1.  The  Codex  Guelpherbytanuo,  which  is  evidently  a  manu- 
script of  the  seventeenth  centuxy,  for  it  contains  the  Latin  trans- 
lation of  Besa,  written  by  the  same  hand,  and  consequently  is  of 
no  use  whatever  in  sacred  criticism. 

2.  The  Codex  Ravianuo  or  Berotinenuo,  which  is  obviously 
a  forgery;  it  is  for  the  most  part  only  a  transcript  of  the  Greek 
text  in  the  Complutensian  Pjilyglott,  printed  in  1614,  vrith  some 
various  readings  from  Stephens's  third  edition ;  and  the  remain- 
der (from  Mark  v.  20.  to  the  end  of  Saint  Jc^'a  Gospel  and 
Rom.  L — ^vi.  and  xiii. — ^xvi)  is  a  copy  of  the  same  edition,  with 
some  various  readings  taken  partly  from  Stephens's  maigin,  and 
partly  from  the  Complutensian  Pc4yglott.* 

8.  The  Codex  Britannicue^  as  it  was  called  by  Erasmus,  now 
better  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Codex  Montfortii,  Mont' 
fortianui,  or  DubUneneit,  which  is  preserved  in  Trinity  College 
Library,  Dublin.    A  fao-simile  of  it  is  annexed. 

« In  this  number  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  comprlaed  one  of  the  mana* 
scripts  collated  by  Dr.  Schote,  and  three  manuscripia  in  the  archicpiscojial 
library  at  Lambeth,  numbered  1182,  1183,  and  UdS,  which  were  brought 
from  the  Greek  islands  by  the  late  Professor  Carlyle.  (See  a  notice  of 
them  hi  our  first  volume.)  The  information,  that  the  diitpated  claase  does 
not  exist  in  these  Md8.  was  communicated  to  the  author,  with  equal 
promptitude  and  kindness,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  D'Oyly,  Maaoscript-Librarian 
to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

*  See  this  proved  in  Griesbach's  Svmboia  Criticie,  pars  I.  p.  clxxzi.  and 
especially  In  Fappelbaum's  Ckidices  Blanuacripti  Raviani  Enmeo,  8vo.  Ber- 
lin, 1796.  Bishop  Marsh  has  given  a  very  valuable  extract  from  Fappel- 
baum's treatise,  with  remarks,  In  the  Appendix  to  bis  Letters  to  Mr. 
Archdeacon  Travis,  pp.  ^l-m. 
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The  poimge,  divested  of  its  contractions,  runs  thus  :^ 

on  Tpii(  finv  01  /usprv 
oo«vri('  iv  T«  ev^«v«i,  trttriip,  Xoy^o;,  X»t  mrov^si  »yt9v^ 
Ka«  ovTOi  Of  Tf**;}  IV  KTi-  lC:(i  Tpit$  iiviv  ot^A«*pTv 
pouvri;  I*  Ti|  y^,  «'vi«i»»,  «?■«»?,  «••  •»/«»•  i*  ▼•H' 
/■^cprvpiMv  MvdpMjrwv  X»/tCairOi(«iv,  i|  ^xprvpia  rev 

dlSU  >ll<^W*  ITTtV,  OTt   «WTI|   l9>T«y  I)  /KtlpTUp»»  TOW  d'lOU,  OTI 

^i^giprvpiixf  jripi  tow  vi9u  smtov. 

The  Codex  Britanniciis  is  described  by  Erasmus  as  a  latinizing 
snannscript :  and  that  this  charge  is  well  founded  we  have  shown 
in  the  first*  volume  of  this  work.i  If  any  additional  evidence 
were  wanting,  it  is  furnished  in  the  passage  just  given ;  which 
is  written  in  such  Greek  as  manifestly  betrays  a  translation  from 
the  Latin.  It  will  be  observed,  that  "  the  article  is  omitted  be- 
fore the  words  expressive  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  be- 
canse  there  is  no  article  in  the  Latin,  and  it  occurred  not  to  tbe 
translator  that  the  usual  Greek  was  o  Trofn^,  o  Myoc,  rt  mw/xx. 
He  has  also  w  myn.,  for  cr<  <r«c  >«c,  because  he  found  in  terra. 
He  has  likewise  omitted  »xi  e<  t^hc  iv  ts  »  no-tty  which  is  wanting 
in  many  Latin  manuscripts ;  because  the  Lateran  council,  held 
in  1215,  had  rejected  it  through  polemical  motives.  The  omis- 
sion of  this  clause  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  verse  is  a  proof,  not 
only  that  the  writer  of  the  Codex  Montfortianus  copied  from  the 
Vulgate,  because  no  ancient  Greek  manuscript  omits  the  clause 
in  that  ]^aoe;  but  also  that  he  copied  even  from  modem  tran- 
scripts of  the  Vulgate,  because  this  final  clause  la  found  in  all 


Uie  manuscripts  of  the  Vulgate  written  before  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury .'*>  Such  are  the  internal  evidences  against  the  authority  of 
the  Codex  Montfortianus ;  nor  are  the  external  evidences,  found- 
ed on  its  date,  more  weighty.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  indeed  assigns 
it  to  tile  fourteenth,  or  even  to  the  thirteenth  century  (which  lat- 
ter date  is  adopted  by  Bishop  Burgess) ;  but  as  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  that  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  seventh  verse  was 
extant  in  a  great  majority  of  the  copies  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  a 
Greek  manuscript  of  that  age  may  easily  have  been  interpolated 
from  those  copies.  Michaelis  refers  the  Codex  Montfortianus  to 
the  sixteenth  century ;  and  Bishop  Marsh,  after  Griesbach,  to  the 
fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century ;  that  is,  subsequentiy  to  the  inven- 
tion of  the  art  of  printing.  Other  learned  men  have  observed, 
that  the  form  of  the  letters  is  the  same  witii  that  of  our  printed 
Greek  Testaments,  with  accents  and  spiriU:  so  that  it  may  po»- 
sibly  have  been  written  subsequently  to  the  invention  of  print- 
ing.' The  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  therefore,  is  the  most 
probable  date.  Conceding,  however,  every  advantage  that  can 
be  claimed  for  this  manuscript  by  its  meet  strenuous  advocates, 
it  is  still  modem :  and  the  testimony  of  a  witness,  of  so  except 
tionabU  an  internal  character,  can  be  of  no  value  in  opposition 
to  all  other  evidence. 

4.  The  Codex  Ottobonianut,  298.  in  the  Vatican  Library,  is 
the  only^  other  manuscript,  in  which  the  disputed  clause  is  to  be 
found,  as  appears  in  the  following  fac^simile  : — 


dtouvttv&Cimt^ 


which,  divested  of  its  contractions,  runs  thus :-» 

duia  tres  sunt  or*  rfut  •is'ty 

qui  testiinoniaiii  dant  ia  «•  /tmfrvfvrrtt  «s-e  tov 

celo.  pater,  verbum,  et  iplritas  sanctus,  oupavov  a-ar^p  Keyot  xmt  wiv/m  »yto¥ 

et  hi  tres  unum  sunt.    Et  ««» ««  rpnc  n;  to  $^  no-i*  x«i 

tres  stint  qui  testimonium  rpatc  unv  ei  pi«pTvpovvri( 

dant  in  terra,  spiritos,  aqua  et  **"'•  Tif  yn*  "»"•  wv»vm»  to  vimf  nmt 

sanguis:  si  tesUmoaium  i*^  •«/>«'  f«  rnv  /vapTvpiav 


It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  manuscript  has  eon  vw  ev^^rou 
ffKOX  heaven,  instead  of  v  tw  ou^3»m  iir  heaven,  and  earo  tuc  >sf 
rnox  earth,  instead  of  v  t»  >«  oir  earth,  which  words  occur  in 

1  See  Vol.  I.  Parti.  Chap.  ID.  Sect  XL  §  4. 11.  No.  61. 

•  Michaeila,  to1.iI.  part  1.  p.  286.  part  ii.  p.  762.  The  late  learned  Pro- 
feasor  Forson  objected  to  the  Codex  Montfortianus  the  badness  of  its 
Greek,  particularlT  the  omission  (^  the  articles.  In  reply  to  hia  conclusions. 
Bishop  Burseas  addnced  several  paaaages  from  the  New  Tcatament,  and 
firom  some  Greek  Others,  in  which  the  article  is  similarlj  omitted ;  whence 
he  deduces  an  armment  for  the  genuineness  of  the  reading  of  the  Codex 
Montforttanus.  His  examplea  are  given  at  length  in  bis  own  words,  and 
hia  reaaonings  are  examined  in  detail,  and  (it  must  candidly  be  admitted) 
refuted  by  a  learned  member  of  the  Univeraitj  of  Gambri(ke.  under  the 
signature  of  "Crito  Cantabrlgiensis,'*  in  his  Tindicalion  or  the  Literary 
Character  of  the  late  Profeaaor  Porson.  pp.  12—29.    (Cambridge,  1827.) 

■  Benson  on  the  Epistles,  vol.  ii.  p.  640. 

*  At  least,  we  may  presume,  that  it  is  the  onty  other  manuscript  which 
contains  the  deputed  clause :  since  Prof.  Scholz  states,  that  he  has  ex< 
amined  the  MSST.  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  and  the  Libraries  at  Flo- 
rence, Ifilan,  and  Rome,  also  In  Greece  and  Palestine.  If  he  bad  discovered 
any  otiier  manuscript  hi  which  the  disputed  clause  appears,  be  would  most 
assuredly  have  communicated  some  notice  of  it  to  the  public. 


the  Codex  Montfortianus ;  and  the  absence  of  the  article  (as  in 
that  manuscript)  before  the  words  expressive  of  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  manifestly  indicates  the  Latin  origin  of  the 
Codex  Ottobonianus ;  which  has  further  been  altered  in  many 
places  to  make  it  agree  with  the  Latin  Vulgate.  And  as  this 
manuscript  ia  stated  to  have  been  written  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
this  late  date,  in  addition  to  the  very  doubtful  internal  evidence 
which  it  affords,  renders  its  testimony  of  no  force  whatever.^ 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  which  confirms  the  argu- 
ment against  the  genuineness  of  the  clause  in  question,  that 
in  ^ose  manuscripts  which  have  it  not,  there  is  no  erasuxe 
in  this  part,  or  the  slightest  indication  of  any  kind  of  de- 
ficiency. 

2.  Thit  claute  it  wanting  in  the  earUett  and  bat  critical 
editions  of  the  Greek  Tettament, 

•  Scholz,  Biblische-Kritische  Rei.<ie,  p.  106.  Bee  a  further  account  of  the 
Codex  Ottobonianus  in  VoL  I.  Part  L  (;hap.  III.  Sect.  n.  S  5. 1 
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It  is  not  printed  in  Erasmiu's  firit  edition,  poblifhed  in  1616, 
nor  in  his  second  edition,  in  1519 ;  nor  in  the  editions  of  Aldus, 
1518;  Gerbelias,  1521 ;  CepbaUsos,  1524 ;  and  of  CoUnsus,  1534. 
Erasmus,  it  is  true,  inserted  it  in  his  third  edition  published  in 
1622,  on  the  isith  of  the  Codex  Britannieus  or  Montfortianus 
above  mentioned^— not  from  any  eoonction  of  its  genninencas, 


but  (as  be  aajs)  **  to  avoid  calQBmT.''i  It  is  fiMmd  indeed  in  tbs 
Greek  text,  and  in  the  Vulgate  Latin  ▼ersion  ef  the  Cqmpl««lca- 
aiui  Poljglott,  of  which  a  facsimile  is  given  in  the  annezad. 
engraving,  which  is  aocnntelv  copied  fiom  the  ezemplaf  fire- 
served  in  the  librsiy  oC  8ion  CoU^e^  London. 


tf(p/oi^  itapT  vpovpTe^*e^/To>*ovpq)i«»,  /o'  mca^ 
Tiip'Koii'o*  Xoyos^KOi/To'ciiyioy^ticVfiioc » *Kcti 
/oi»7p£K''£ivlb'£j>»ei<^i  *Kott*tptti*£i<yf|i/ot*Jttop 

Zcop  ^  KavTo*»arjta*t\/THy*JttapTvpCotp/'T(»|3^<»p 

*ji£iJa)y»£tfTiv*6Tron/TH^TiV'H*4iapTvpia'Tov' 
*e£oufMV*«£juiapT^pMKt*7T£pv7ov*vio^^cn/Tov, 

^^txUftPf^^fUltcoCC  COO 

«tethwifrt*iWrft»*&rtcft»r*ibt<3tt><» 
nws^wawf fimt^Cf  nre$Yttiiftr»*  coco 

Wmg;cii$*^  i^f^fiummmm^  bomtftnnr 


On  this  fao-simile  it  b  to  be  observed,  1.  That  the  first  five 
lines,  both  of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  are  at  the  top  of  the  opposite 
page  to  that  on  which  the  other  four  lines  are  found;  and  2.  That 
the  alphabetical  letters,  intermingled  with  the  Greek  text,  refer 
to  the  corresponding  words  in  the  Latin  text,  which  is  printed 
in  a  parallel  column  in  the  Complutenaian  edition,  and  marked 
with  the  same  letters,  in  order  to  ascertain  more  easily  the  corres- 
ponding Greek  and  Latin  words.  As  the  size  of  our  page  does 
not  admit  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts  being  disposed  in  parallel 
columns,  they  are  necessarily  placed  one  below  the  other. 

But  the  Complutenaian  Polyglott,  however  rare  and  valuable 
in  other  respects,  is  in  this  case  of  no  authority  beyond  that  of 
any  common  Greek  Testament,  any  further  than  it  is  supported 
by  ancient  M88.  The  editon  of  the  Complutensian  Greek 
Testament,  indeed,  profe$t  to  have  followed  the  best  and  most 
ancient  manuscripts  of  the  Vatican  :  but  in  that  age  copies,  two 
or  three  hundred  yean  old,  were  considered  as  ancient  It  is, 
however,  most  certain  that  they  did  not  consult  the  celebrated 
Codex  Vaticanus,  which  is  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient 
M8S.  if  it  be  not  the  most  ancient  manuscript  extant  (for  that 
manuscript  has  not  the  disputed  clause)  ;  and  that  they  have  not 
only  departed  from  its  readings  in  many  places,  but  have  also 
^ried  horn  the  order  of  things  in  point  of  time  and  place.  Wet^ 
■lein,  Semler,  and  Griesbach  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
the  M88.  used  by  the  Complutensian  editors  were  neither  ancient 
nor  valuable:  for  they  scarcely  ever  consent  with  the  most  an- 
dent  copies  or  fathen,  except  in  conjunction  with  modem  copies, 
and  they  almost  always  agree  with  the  modem  copies  where 
these  di&r  from  the  more  ancient  Because  the  Complutensian 
editon  admitted  the  disputed  passage  into  their  text  of  the  New 
Testament,  it  has  been  supposed  that  they  found  it  in  their  M8S. ; 
bat  it  is  mora  probable,  that  they  inserted  it  upon  the  authority 
of  the  Latin  Vulgate  Version.     For, 

(1.)  In  the  first  place,  It  is  not  usual-^deed  it  forms  no 
part  of  the  plan  of  the  Complutensian  edition — to  insert  notes 
m  the  margin  of  the  Greek  text  Not  more  than  three  instances 
«f  such  notes  occur  throughout  this  edition  :  **  and  therefore,'' 
as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  forcibly  argued,  *'  there  must  be  some- 
thing extraordinary,  and  that  in  respect  of  the  Oreek,  because 


it  is  in  tne  margin  of  this  text  In  1  Cor.  xv.  there  is  notieed  in 
this  maigin  a  nouble  variation  in  the  Greek  reading.  In  Matt. 
vL  18.,  where  they,  in  their  edition,  recede  from  the  Greek  copies 
and  correct  it  by  the  Latin,  they  make  a  maiginal  note  to  jus- 
tify their  doing  so.  And  so  here,  where  the  testimony  of  '  the 
Three  in  heaven'  is  generally  wanting  in  the  Greek  copies,  they 
make  a  third  marginal  note,  to  secure  themselves  from  bein^ 
blamed  for  printing  it  Now,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  there  b  no 
question  but  they  would  make  the  best  defence  they  could ;  and 
yet  they  do  not  tell  of  any  various  lections  in  the  Greek  manu- 
scripts, nor  produce  any  one  Greek  manuscript  on  their  side,  but 
have  recourse  to  the  authority  of  Thomas  Aquinas."' — **  Thomas^ 
say  they,  in  treating  of  the  time  which  bear  witness  in  heaven, 
teaches,  that  the  words  *  these  Three  are  one,'  are  subjoined  for 
insinuating  the  unity  of  the  Essence  of  the  Three  Persons. 
And  whereas  one  Joachim  interpreted  this  unity  to  be  only  'sve 
and  conoent,  it  being  thus  said  of  the  Spirit,  Water,  and  Blood, 
in  some  copies,  that '  these  Three  are  one :'  Thomas  replied,  that 
this  clause  is  not  extant  in  the  trae  copies,  but  was  added  by  the 
Arians  for  perverting  the  sense."  Thus  iar,  this  annotation. 
"  Now  this  plainly  respects  the  Latin  copies  {for  Jlqumao  wi* 
derttood  not  Greek) ,  and  therefore  part  of  the  design  of  thia 
annotation  is  to  set  right  the  Latin  reading.    But  this  is  boT  tiie 

I  Among  modem  editions  of  note,  the  disrated  ckttse  k  osvltted  in 
Mace's  Greelc  and  EngUsh  edition,  1729,  In  lh«t  of  Harwood,  1776,  in  «riioM 
edition  the  text  of  \\w  episUes  represents  the  Clerrooot  msnuficrlpt :  Mat. 
ttisi,  1782-8B:  and  Griesbach,  1774-6^  and  the  vuioas  subsequent  editiona 
of  his  text  In  the  editions  of  Bowyer,  in  1763,  1772,  and  1782;  of  Knappe, 
in  1797 :  of  Tlttman,  in  ISaO;  of  Valer,  in  18M  ;  of  Goeschen,  1632;  and  of 
Bioomfleld,  1832;  this  clause  is  included  between  brackets. 

•  The  following  is  &  literal  uranscript  (from  the  conr  in  Sion  Colleffe  14. 
brary)  of  the  original  of  the  maxginal  note  above  OLUuded  to:— "Sanctua 
Thomas,  in  ezpositione  aecundedecretalia  de  sumatrioilate  el  fide  caiholica, 
traetans  iaium  passum  contra  abbatem  Joachioi,  ut  irea  snnt  qui  teaUmo- 
nium  dant  In  cobIo,  pater,  verbam,  et  apiritus  aanctus :  dicit  ad  literam, 
verlta  aequentia.  Et  ad  insinuandam  unitatem  trium  penonarum  subdUur, 
et  hli  tres  uniun  sunt  Qood  quidem  dicitur  propter  esseAiie  onilBtem. 
Sed  hoc  Joachim  perverse  trahere  volena,  ad  unitatem  charitatin  et  con. 
sensus  inducebst  consequentem  auctoritatem :  Nam  subditor  ibidem,  el 
tres  sunt  qui  teatimeniam  dant  In  terra  a.  [i.  e.  scilicet]  spiritus:  sous:  et 
sanguis.  Et  in  qoibusdam  Ubrls  additnr ;  et  liii  trea  unum  snot  Bed  hoc 
In  verls  ezenplaribua  non  iMbetur :  sed  dicitur  esse  appositom  ab  hers, 
ticis  arrlanis  ad  pervertendum  Intellectum  sanum  auctoritatla  premiane  da 
unltste  esssntis  trium  personsnim.   Hee  bsstos  Thoaiss  ubi  supra." 
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mam  dmign  For  to  Uie  annotatioii  iboald  have  been  aet  in  the 
margin  of  the  Latin  version.  Ita  being  set  in  the  maifiin  of  the 
Greek  text  ahowa,  that  ita  main  design  ia  to  joatify  the  Greek  by 
the  Latin  thus  rectified  and  confirmed.  Now  to  make  Thomaa 
thua,  in  a  fi»w  worda,  do  all  the  work,  waa  very  artificial :  and  in 
Spain,  where  Thomaa  is  of  apostolical  authority,  it  might  paas  for 
a  Yery  judicious  and  aubetantial  defence  of  file  printed  Greek. 
But  to  ua,  Thomaa  Aquinas  is  no  apostle.  We  are  seeking  for 
the  authority  of  Greek  manuscripts/' 

(3.)  Secondly,  We  have  a  further  proof  that  thia  text  was  not 
extant  in  Greek,  but  was  inserted  from  the  Latin  Vulgate  (and 
conaequently  translated  into  Greek),  in  the  fact  that  when  Stu- 
nica,  one  of  the  four  editors  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglott,  on 
censuring  Erasmus  for  omitting  it,  was  challeaged  by  him  to 
produce  his  authority  for  inserting  it,  he  never  appealed  to 
Greek  manuscripts.  On  the  contrary,  he  afiirmed  that  the  Greek 
copies  were  corrupt,  but  that  the  Latin  contained  the  very  truth.^ 
Now  this  dedaration  is  of  great  importance ;  as  it  amounts  to  a 
confesaion  that  none  of  the  manuscripts  procured  for  that  edition 
by  the  great  influence  of  Cardinal  Xixnenes  contained  the  dis- 
puted passage. 

3»  HtB  contained  in  the  manuscripts  of  no  other  ancient  «er- 
sion  besides  the  LalinJ 

It  ia  wanting  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  Old  Syriac  version, 
executed  at  the  beginning  of  the  second,  if  not  in  the  first  oen- 
tnry;*  and  also  in  those  of  the  Philoxenian  Syriac^  a  version 
made  in  the  fifUi  century.  It  is  wanting  in  the  manusciipU  of 
the  Coptic,  a  veraion  in  the  dialect  anciently  spoken  in  Lower 
Egypt,  which  ia  referred  to  the  fifUi  centuiy ;  and  in  those  of  the 
Snhidicy  a  version  in  the  dialect  anciently  spoken  in  tJpper 
Egypt,  which  is  considered  as  having  been  made  in  the  second 
oentury.  It  is  wanting  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  Ethiopic  ver- 
sion, executed  in  the  fourth  century ;  and  in  those  of  the  Arme- 
nian version,  which  is  referred  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  the 
beginning  of  the  fifUi  oentuiy.  It  is  wanting  in  all  the  manu- 
acripta  of  all  the  known  Arabic  venaona;  and  it  is  absent  from 
all  the  manuacripta  of  the  Sclavonic  or  oU  Russian  version, 
executed  in  the  ninth  centuiy. 

4.  Not  ail  the  manuscripts,  even  of  the  Latin  version,  contain 
this  clause,  which  is  wanting  in  the  most  ancient  manuscripts 
of  thai  version. 

The  Vulgate  Latin  version  is  justly  valued  as  an  Important  relic 
of  Christian  antiquity,  and,  generally  speaking,  as  a  good  and  foith- 
fcA  transhition :  but,  in  its  passage  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth 
eentuiy,  it  haa  undergone  many  corraptions  and  interpolafions. 
The  disputed  clause  does  not  appear  in  any  manuscripts  written 
before  the  tenth  oentuiy.  It  is  wanting  in  considerably  more 
dian  forty  of  the  OLoasT  Latin  manuscripts  ;*  in  others  it  occurs 
only  in  the  margin ;  and  in  others  it  is  interiined  by  a  later  hand. 
**  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  oentury,  the  celebrated  Latin  Father 
Augnstine,  who  wrote  ten  treatises  on  the  first  Epistle  of  Saint 
John,  in  all  of  which  we  seek  in  vain  for  the  seventh  verse  of  the 
fifth  chapter,  waa  induced  in  his  controversy  with  Maximin  to 
compose  a  gloas  upon  the  eighth  veiae.  Augustine  gives  it  pro- 
feasedly  as  a  gloas  upon  the  words  of  the  eighth  verse,  and  ahows 
by  his  own  reasoning  that  the  aeventh  verse  did  not  then  exists 
The  high  character  of  Augustme  in  the  Latin  church  soon  gave 

<  Sir  Isuc  Newton's  History  of  Two  Texts.  (1  John  v.  7, 8.  and  1  Tim. 
lU.  16.)    Worts,  Toi.  ▼.  pp.  620-^22. 

•  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Works,  voL  v.  pp.  522,  923. 

•  The  expression,  **  manuacripta  of  all  other  versions,"  Is  here  design* 
ediy  used :  for  the  disputed  clause  haa  been  inserted  in  some  printed 
edkhms  of  the  Syriac  and  Armenian  versfona,  in  opposition  to  the  Syriac 
and  Armenian  tnanuacripla.  See  Bp.  Marnh's  Letters  to  Archdeacon  Tra^ 
vis.  Preface,  notes  S,  9,  10, 11. ;  and  also  Mr.  Oxlee's  Three  LeUers  to  the 
Rev.  F.Nolan,  np.  130,  131. 

4  We  are  informed  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  that  it  Is  not  to  be  found  In  a 
Peaehilo  or  Syriac  manuscript  which  belonged  to  the  Syrian  church  in 
bdia  above  a  thousand  years,  nor  in  any  copy  of  the  Syriac  Scriptures 
which  he  had  seen.  (Christ  Researches  in  Asia,  p.  ua)  This  manuscript 
Is  now  in  the  Public  Library  at  Cambridge.  Nor  is  it  in  any  of  the  ancient 
Syriac  MSS.  brought  from  the  East  by  the  late  Mr.  Rich,  which  are  pre- 
served  In  the  British  Mnsenm. 

•  Marsh's  Letters  to  Travis,  Preface,  p.  xi.  note. 

•  Augustine,  In  his  Treatise  contra  Maximlnum  Arlanum,  lib.  il.  cap.  22. 
(torn.  viil.  col.  725.  ed.  Benedict),  thua  quotes  the  words  of  the  eighth 
verso:  "Tree  sunt  testes,  spiritus,  et  aqua,  et  sanguis;  et  ires  unum 
sunt."  He  then  malces  various  romarlcs  on  the  words,  spiritus,  aqua,  san> 
guis,  and  proceeds  thua :  "Si  Tero  ea,  qus  hia  aignijCcata  sunt  velimus 
fiiqnirere,  nnn  abaurde  oeeurit  ipsa  Tnnltas,  quae  unua,  solui^  verus, 
sammes  est  Deus,  Pater  et  Filius,  et  Spiritus  Sanctus,  de  quibua  verisaime 
didpotuit,  'Tree  sunt  testes  et  tree  unum  sunt :'  ut  nomine  spiritus «s^- 
nifiemum  accipiamus  Deum  Patrem— nomine  autem  sanguinis  Filium— et 
nomloe  aqus  Spiritum  Sanctum."    The  gloss  which  Augustine  here  puts 

« on  the  einhth  verse,  very  clearly  shows,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
seventh  Terse,  which  appears  also  from  the  fact  that  he  has  never  quoted 
that  verse. 
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celehrity  to  his  gloaa ;  and  in  a  diort  time  it  waa  generally 
adopted.  It  appcwrad,  indeed,  under  di&rant  forms;  but  it  waa 
still  the  gloaa  of  Auguatine,  though  variously  modified.  The 
loaa  having  once  obtained  credit  in  the  Latin  church,  the  poa- 
seasors  of  Latin  manuacripta  began  to  note  it  in  the  margin,  by 
the  aide  of  the  eighth  verse.  Hence  the  oldest  of  thoae  Latin 
manuacripta,  which  have  the  paasage  in  the  margin,  have  it  in  a 
different  hand  from  that  of  the  text  In  later  manuacripta  we 
find  margin  and  text  in  the  same  hand ;  for  tranacribera  did  not 
venture  inunediately  to  move  it  into  the  body  of  the  text,  though 
in  some  manuacripta  it  is  interlined,  but  interlined  by  a  later 
hand.  -After  the  eighth  century  the  insertion  became  general. 
For  Latin  manuacripta  written  ^ter  that  period  have  generally, 
though  not  always,  the  passage  in  the  body  of  the  text  Further, 
when  the  seventh  verse  made  ita  first  appearance  in  the  Latin 
manuscripts,  it  appeared  in  as  many  different  forms,  aa  there 
were  forms  to  the  gloss  upon  the  eighth  verse.'  And  though  it 
now  precedes  the  eighth  verse,  it  foUoved  the  eighth  vene,  at 
its  first  insertion,  aa  a  gloaa  would  naturally  follow  the  text  upon 
which  it  waa  made."8 

Many  mauuacripts  of  the  Vulgate  veraion,  and  also  the  printed 
text,  even  that  of  Pope  Clement  VIII.,  have  the  final  clauae  of 
the  eighth  verse,  tres  unum  sunt,  which  is  manifestly  a  corruption 
from  the  It/omoioteleuton^  TPEISEIS:  while  othera  omit  that 
final  clause.  Some  add,  in  Christo  Jesu  t  some  read  FiUus 
instead  of  Verbum  g  acme  omit  Sanctus  t  othera  transpose 
quoniam  and  et  /  and  the  more  ancient  of  thoae,  which  have  the 
passage,  put  the  eighth  verse  before  the  aeventh.  Thia  un« 
certainty  and  fluctuation  ia,  itself^  a  most  auspicious  mark  of  in- 
terpolation. **  It  ia  not,  therefore,  a  matter  of  mere  cor\jecture, 
that  the  aeventh  verse  originated  in  a  Latin  gloss  upon  the  eighth 
verse  :  it  is  an  historical  feet,  supported  by  evidence  which  cannot 
be  reBi8ted."io 

6.  7%^  clause  in  question  is  not  once  quoted  in  the  genuine 
works  of  any  one  of  the  Greek  Fathers,  or  early  Ecdesiasti^ 
col  Writers^  even  m  those  places  where  we  should  most  ex- 
pect it.  ^ 

For  instance,  it  doea  not  occur  in  the  Exposition  of  Faith 
printed  with  the  worka  of  Justin  Martyr,  nor  in  the  worke  of 
Irencus,  Clemens  Alexandrinua,  Hippolytus  against  NoCtus, 
Dionysius  Alexandrinua  in  the  epistle  addressed  to  Paul  of 
Samosata,  Athana8iu8,Didymua,  Basil,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Gre- 
gory of  Nyssa,  Epiphanius,  Cesarius,  Chrysoetom,  Proclua,  Alex- 
ander or  Alexandria,  the  author  of  the  Synopsis  of  Scripture, 
Andreas  Caesariensis,  Joannes  DamascenusjEliasCretensis,  Gfer- 
manua  of  Conatantinople,  Oecumeniua,  Theophylact,  Euthymius 
Zigabenus,  Nicetas,  in  six  diflerent  catena  cited  by  Simon,  and 
one  cited  by  Matthsi,  nor  in  the  Greek  Scholia  of  varioua  manu- 
scripts.'^  But  the  bare  silence  of  these  writers  is  not  all.  Many 
of  them  wrote  professedly  on  the  Trinity,  the  Deity  of  Christ, 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  their  unity,  equality,  consubetantiality, 
dec :  and  in  order  to  prove  these  points,  they  diligently  examined 
the  entire  Bible ;  and,  in  particular,  they  have  frequently  cited 
the  preceding  verse,  as  well  as  that  which  immediately  follows 
**  The  manuscripts  which  were  used  by  Ireneus  and  Clement 
of  Alexandria  could  not  have  been  written  later  than  the  second 
century.  The  manuscripts  used  by  Origen  could  not  have  been 
written  later  than  the  third  oentury.  The  manuscripts  used  by 
the  Greek  fathers,  who  attended  the  Nicene  council,  could  not 
have  been  written  kter  than  the/o»r/A  century.  In  this  manner 
we  may  prove  that  the  Greek  manuscripts,  in  every  century, 
were  destitute  of  the  passage,   imtil  we   come   to  the  period 

«  The  various  forms,  In  which  the  seventh  verse  made  its  first  appear* 
ance  in  the  Latin  MdS.  mav  be  seen  on  consulting  the  notes  of  Erasmus. 
Mill,  and  Sabatier,  to  I  Jonn  v.  7.  Simon,  Hist,  des  Versions,  chap.  iz.  and 
Person's  6th  Letter. 

•  Bengelii  Appar.  Crit.  pp.  467.  ed.  2*^  It  ia  so  placed  also  by  Vigiliua 
Tapsensis,  who  quotea  thua :  Tres  sunt  qui  testimonium  perhil>ent  in  terra, 
aqua,  aanguis,  et  caro ;  et  trea  In  nobis  sunt :  et  tres  sunt  qui  testimonium 
pcrhibent  in  coelo.  Pater,  Verbum,  et  Spiritus  sanctus,  et  lU  tres  unum 
sunt.    Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  vi.  pp.  19—22. 

>  That  is,  the  recurrence  of  the  same  word  at  the  end  of  two  contiguous 
clauses. 

*o  Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  vi.  p.  22L  Bishop  Burgess  has  endea- 
voured to  obviate  the  above  very  forcible  arsnments  by  stating  that, 
although  the  seventh  verse  Is  wanting  in  some  of  the  "  more  ancient"  manu- 
scripts, vet  it  is  found  in  some  of  the  "must  ancient,"  for  instance,  in  th« 
Vauxcelles  Bible  of  the  eighth  century,  and  in  three  MSS.  containing  the 
Catholic  Epistles,  which  are  in  the  library  at  Verona,  of  the  same  century, 
in  one  of  which  the  eighth  verse  is  wantinc.  (Vindication  of  1  John  v.  7. 
p.  54.)  But  his  observations  are  shown  to  Be  inapplicable  by  "  Crito  Can- 
tabrigicnsis."    Vmdication  of  Person's  Literary  Wiaracterjpp.  138.  et  aeq 

»In  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Christian  Observer,  for  1807,  pp.  285>-289. 
there  ia  a  neat  abstract,  with  English  translations,  of  the  principal  paasages 
of  the  most  eminent  Greelt  fathers,  who  must  have  quoted  the  (Uspuled 
clause,  had  it  been  extant  in  their  copiea  of  the  New  Testament. 
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wliflnllieoMestofovirejrMlii^'iiianiiManptswenwi^^  Now, 
that  the  Graek  £ithen  thoold  not  avail  themflelYas  of  wo  ationg 
and  apposite  a  text  in  their  oontrovef  dm  with  the  Aiiana  and 
other  sectaries,  as  an  additional  oonfinnation  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  is  ntterly  inexplicable,  on  any  other  snp- 
postion  than  that  of  its  not  being  in  existence.  Bishop  Bur- 
gess, indeed,  contends  that  it  is  quoted  in  the  second  Sjmbolam 
Antiochenum,  or  creed  drawn  up  at  the  council  which  was  con- 
vened at  Antioch  a.  d.  341,  and  which  consisted  of  ninety-eeven 
bishops,  of  whom  nearly  one  half  were  Arians,  and  who  pro- 
fessed in  that  creed  to  follow  **  the  evangelical  and  apostolical 
tradition."  After  declaring  their  belief  in  one  God  the  Father, 
in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  add  the 
following  sentences : — ^^  The  Father  being  truly  a  Fslher,  and 
the  Son  truly  a  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  truly  a  Holy  Ghost, — 
the  names  being  given  not  vainly  and  unmeaningly,  but  accu- 
rately expressing  the  subsistence,  order,  and  g^oiy  of  each  of  the 
persons  named ;  so  that  they  are  thrsb  in  §ub§ttmce^  and  ova 
in  coneent,  etc  mas  n  yuv  wne*r^tem  TPIA,  t»^i  ev/ub^mt*  EN :  or, 
without  the  explanatory  terms,  etc  weu  tm  »,  so  thai  the  three 
are  one"  These  expressions  ^e  learned  prelate  considers  as  a 
quotation  from  St  John :  they  are  not,  he  admits,  precisely  the 
same  as  the  words  of  1  John  v.  7.,  but  he  is  of  opinion  that 
they  may  nevertheless  be  a  quotation  from  it.' 

There  is,  doubtless,  some  similarity  between  this  passage  and 
1  John  V.  7. :  but  similarity  and  identity  are  veiy  different  things.* 
And  it  is  (we  apprehend)  as  plain  as  possible  that  the  words  in 
the  Antiocheian  Greed  are  not  a  quotation  from  the  disputed 
text, — ^not  only  from  the  total  silence  of  the  Greek  fiithers  of  that 
particular  period  concerning  the  disputed  text,  which  they  must 
have  cited  during  their  keen  controversies  with  the  Arians,  if  it 
had  really  been  in  their  copies ;  but  also  from  the  fact,  that  the 
eentiment  of  the  passage  above  given  from  the  Actiocheian  Creed 
is  in  uniion  with  the  last  clause  of  1  John  v.  8.  ci  t^kc  m  roh 
teVf  and  thete  three  ▲onss  in  one  and  the  same  thing;  viz.  that 
the  Son  of  God  is  come.  (See  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Paraphrastic 
Exposition,  in  p.  373.  infra.)  Further,  it  will  be  observed,  that  the 
Andocheian  Creed  varies  from  the  commonly  received  text,  the 
matcuUne  r^m  being  turned  into  the  neuter  t^oi  :  if  a  quotation 
had  been  intended,  the  framer  of  that  confession  of  £uth  would 
have  used  the  words  n  tmic  w  ua-i — these  three  are  one.  But  what 
most  materially  neutralizes  the  passage  adduced  by  Binhop  Bur- 
gess from  this  creed,  is  the  fact,  that  the  clause  was  not  cited  by 
any  Greek  writer*  earlier  than  Manuel  Calecaa,  who  lived  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  whose  attachment  to  the  Romiih  church 
was  so  great  that  he  became  a  Dominican  monk,  and  adopted 
the  tenets  of  that  church  concerning  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  in  opposition  to  those  maintained  by  the  Greek  church. 
Calecas  is  succeeded  by  Bryennius,^  a  writer  of  the  Jifteenth 
century,  who  also  was  so  attached  to  the  Romish  church,  that  he 
quotes  1  John  v.  6.  not  with  *n  mtfjut  trrm  i  oxjAua  {the  Spirit 
M  truth),  but  with  I  Xpirroc  trrtf  i  ajai&tiA  (Christ  it  truth), 
which  is  the  reading  of  the  Latin,  and  omits  the  final  clause  of 
the  eighth  verse,  in  opposition  likewise  to  the  Greek  manuscripts, 
and  in  conformity  with  only  modem  transcripts  of  the  Vulgate. 
The  next  Greek  writer  who  has  cited  this  clause  is  Peter  Mongi- 
las,  who  lived  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  who  is  followed 
by  the  Greeks  in  general  of  the  present  age.  Nor  should  it  be 
forgotten,  that,  when  the  passage  first  appeared  in  Greek,  it  pre- 
sented itself  under  as  many  diflferent  shapes  as  when  it  first  made 

1  Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  t1.  p.  17. 

•  Letter  to  the  Cieney  of  the  Diocese  of  St.  David's,  pp.  97.  104.  10, 11. 

•  Memoir  of  the  Coatroversy  reapecting  the  three  Heavenlj  Witnesses, 
p.  214. 

«  The  only  expresilon  which  approjclmatea  very  nearly  to  that  In  the 
Antiocheian  Creed  is  the  following,  which  occurs  in  the  worlcs  of  Gresory 
Nazianzen,  who  lived  and  wrote  during  the  middle  and  latter  part  of  the 
fourth  century :— "  For  the  Godhead  Is  one  In  three,  and  the  three  are  one." 

•Ev  y»p  19  Tftnv  it  ^itrn;,  xtti  rai  rpta  iw.   (Opp.  p.  ©30.  Colonia.  1690.)    But 

it  has  been  shown  by  Crito  Cantabrlgiensis,  that  there  Is  nothing  in  Gre- 
gory's manner  of  introducing  this  expression  which  indicates  an  intention 
of  quothtg  the  sacred  writers.  (Vindication  of  Prof.  Porson,  pp.  63,  54.)  it 
is  proper  to  remark,  that  Crito  adduces  another  passage  from  Gregory, 
which,  together  with  that  just  produced,  was  traced  by  Mr.  Porson  as  being 
cited  from  him  by  Euthymius  Zigabenus :  this  we  have  omitted,  because 
it  has  no  Immediate  reference  to  our  present  argument.  As  it  is  Impossi- 
ble to  condense  within  the  limits  oi  a  note  the  focts  and  arguments  of 
''Crito,"  to  show  that  the  OreeIc  fathers,  cited  by  Porson,  did  not  cite  the 
disputed  clause,  the  reader  is  necessarily  referred  to  his  "  Vindication," 
pp.  37-76. 

•  "  hi  the  Greek  Acts  of  the  Lateran  Council,  verbum  et  epiritue  eane- 
tu$  (the  Word  and  the  Holy  Spirit)  had  been  badly  translated  oy  xo vec  %»t 
wttuM*  •y<«v,  without  an  ajllcle,  because  there  is  none  in  the  Latin ;  but 
Calocas  and  Bryennius,  who  were  native  Greeks,  and  therefore  felt  this 
deficiency,  wrote  h  f^^ys  «■<  ▼•  s-nvA**  ro  kyt9v  with  an  article  more  than 
Uie  Complutenaian  editors  and  Erasmus  inaerted."  Bishop  Marsh's  Let- 
ters .0  Travis,  p.  zvii.  note  21. 


its  appearance  in  the  Latin,  whidi  woold  aeareely  have  hrff^pr^, 
if  it  bad  been  derived  from  the  autograft  of  St.  John.* 

6.  7%e  diepuied  ekntse  i»  hot  once  qucied  by  any  of  ike 
Lalin  Faihere^  even  where  the  eubjed  of  tohiek  thnf  toere  ireaU 
ing  required  U^  and  where  we  tkouid  expeet  (6  see  it  died. 

For  instance,  it  is  not  cited  by  the  author  of  the  treatise  on  the 
baptism  of  heretics  among  Cyprian's  works,  nor  by  Novatian, 
Hilary  bishop  of  Poictou,  Lucifer  bishop  of  Cagliari,  Ambrose, 
Faustinus  the  Presbyter,  Leo  the  Great  (who  transcribes  the 
whole  context,  but  passes  over  this  verae  in  his  celebrated  epistle 
to  Flavianus,  which  was  translated  into  Greek,  and  read  in  the 
council  of  Chalcedon),  the  author  of  the  treatise  De  Promiasis, 
Jerome,  Augustine,  Eucherius,  the  pseudo-Athanasius,  the  author 
of  the  Disputation  against  Arius,  Facundus,  Junilius,  Cerealisy 
Rusticus,  Bede,  Gregory,  Boethios,  Philastrius  bishop  of  Brescia, 
Paschasius,  Arnobius  junior,  and  Pope  Eusebius  I,  The  advo- 
cates for  the  genuineness  of  the  disputed  clause,  indeed,  affirm 
that  it  is  quoted  by  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  and  other  ancient  (athera 
of  the  Latin  church ;  but  this  again  has  been  denied  by  those  who 
maintain  that  the  clause  in  question  is  spurious.  The  supposed 
testimonies  of  these  Others  are  considered  in  pp.  371 — 373.  infra. 

7.  T%e  Proieatant  Beformere  either  refected  1  John  v.  7.  or  at 
least  marked  it  as  doubtful ;  and  though  ike  Editors  of  the  Eng^^ 
lisk  New  Testament,  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  FJIL  and 
Edward  VL^  uniformly  admtied  tkis  verse  into  tke  text^  yei 
they  generally  expressed  a  doubt  of  its  autkentieity. 

Thus  it  is  wanting  in  the  German  translation  of  the  ilhistrioae 
reformer,  Dr.  Martin  Luther,  and  in  all  the  editions  of  it  pub- 
lished during  his  lifetime.  The  last  edition  printed  under  Lu- 
ther's superintendence  (and  which  was  not  quite  Bnuhed  tiO 
afVer  his  death)  was  that  of  1546,  in  the  pie&ce  to  which  he  re- 
quests that  no  person  will  make  any  alterations  in  it  But  this 
great  and  good  man  had  not  been  dead  thirty  years,  when  the 
passage  was  interpolated  in  his  German  translation.  The  first 
edition,  in  which  this  act  of  injustice  took  place,  and  in  which 
Luther's  text  at  least  was  corrupted,  is  that  which  was  printed  at 
Frankfort  in  1574.  But  in  the  edition  of  1583,  printed  in  the 
same  place,  and  also  in  several  still  later  Frankfort  editions,  the 
passage  was  again  omitted.  The  oldest  Wittenberg  edition,  which 
received  it,  was  that  of  1596 ;  and  in  the  Wittenbeig  edition  of 
1599  it  is  likewise  contained,  but  is  printed  in  Roman  charao- 
tera.  In  1596  it  was  inserted  also  in  the  Low  German  BiUe, 
printed  in  that  year  at  Hamburg.  In  the  seventeenth  century, 
if  we  except  the  Wittenberg  edition  of  1G07,  which  remained 
true  to  Luther's  text,  the  insertion  was  general ;  and  ainee  thai 
time  it  is  found  in  every  edition  of  his  German  translatioa  of  the 
Scriptures. 

Calvin,  who  retained  it,  speaks  very  doubtfully  of  it.  In  the 
Latin  version  printed  by  Stephens  in  1544,  and  ascribed  to  Leo 
Juda  (who  embraced  the  theological  views  of  Zwingle  the  re- 
former of  Switxerland),  it  is  di^mused  from  the  text,  but  retained 
in  the  margin ;  and  in  Castalio's  Latin  veraon,  printed  at  Basil 
in  1551  and  again  in  1563,  it  is  included  between  brackets. 

Of  the  English  versions,  the  earliest  is  that  of  William  Tindal, 
printed  in  1544,  and  again  in  1546.  Coverdale*s  Bible  was 
printed  in  folio  in  1535.  Matthew's  in  1537,  partly  from  Tin- 
dal  and  partly  from  Coverdale,  and  reprinted  in  1549  and  1551. 
Cranmer's  Bible  was  printed  in  1539  and  1541.  In  1540  and 
1541  two  folio  editions  were  published  by  Tavcmer.  In  1541 
a  folio  Bible  was  printed  under  the  inspection  of  Bishops  Tonstal 
and  Heath.  In  1549  Tavemer's  was  reprinted.  In  1550  a  New 
Testament  in  octavo,  in  Latin  and  English,  was  printed  by  G nat- 
tier for  Sir  John  Cheeke.  In  1552  a  Testament,  in  quarto,  by 
HiU.  In  1553,  a  Bible  in  small  quarto,  by  Grafton.  In  1556, 
an  English  Bible,  in  folio,  was  printed  at  Rouen ;  and  in  1563  a 
folio  Bible  was  printed  in  London,  by  Harrison. 

All  these  editions  contain  1  John  v.  7.  but  not  without  marks 
of  doubt,  either  including  the  verse  between  parentheses,  or  print- 
ing it  in  diminutive  letters.  Thus,  in  Cranmer*s  Bible,  usually 
called  the  Great  Bible,  on  account  of  its  sixe,  in  the  edition  of 
1539,  it  appeara  in  the  following  manner:— 

"  This  Jesutf  Cluist  is  he  that  came  bj  water  aod  bloud,  not  by  water 
onelj,  but  by  water  and  bloud.  And  it  is  the  sprete  that  bearech  wytnea^ 
because  the  Sprete  is  trueth. 

(For  ther  are  tbre  which  bMra  reeorle  ia  b«T«ii,  tb«  (kth«r,  th«  trarlt,  ud  th*  vholj  goni, 
Aad  Omh  thn  §n  on*),  and  ther  are  thre  wliich  l>eare  recorde  («  eiiii)  ihs 
sprete,"  dtc.' 


•  Bp.  Marsh's  Letters  to  Travis,  pp.  xvi.— six. 

^  In  his  prologue,  Cranmer  explains  what  is  meant  by  the  small  letters : 
— "  Where  as  often  ye  shall  finde  a  small  lettre  in  the  texte,  it  signilyeth, 
that  so  moche  as  ia  in  the  small  lettre  doth  abounde,  and  is  more  in  the 
common  traoslacyon  in  Latyne,  than  Is  foande,  either  in  the  Hebnie  or 
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On  die  other  hand,  there  tre  three  old  editions  which  ineert 
the  disputed  passage  without  any  mark  of  suspicion ;  viz.  one  in 
1586,  believed  to  be  printed  by  Gough,  from  Tindal's  version  : 
the  New  Testament,  in  1552,  translated  by  command  of  Edward 
VI. ;  and  the  Geneva  Bible,  in  1557.  The  English  Testaments, 
printed  in  153a  and  1558,  are  not  included  in  the  preceding  no- 
tioee  of  translations  in  our  language :  both  of  them  were  trans- 
lated from  the  Vulgate,  and  consequently  have  the  disputed 


FOB  THB  GIlfUINENCaS  OF  THB  CONTROYERTED  CLAUSE,  IT  IS 
CONTENDED  THAT, 

(1.)  External  Emdenct. 

1.  //  Ufmmd  in  the  ancient  Latin  Veraiony  which  was  ct/r- 
rent  in  Africa  before  the  Vulgate  Version  was  madCy  and  also 
in  most  manusenpts  ofJero7ne\  or  the  Vulgate  Latin  Version, 

The  ancient  version  current  in  Africa,  and  which  is  preserved 
in  the  writings  of  the  African  fathers,  is  not  only  older  by  many 
centuries  than  the  most  ancient  copy  of  the  Vulgate  Latin  Ver- 
sion of  the  catholic  Epistles  now  extant  (so  that  we  have  in 
these  venrions  tvfo  distinct  atuhorities  for  the  verse),  but  it  is 
also  much  more  ancient  than  the  oldest  Greek  manuscripts. 
But  it  must  be  admitted,  tiiat  although  most  of  the  manuscripts 
of  the  Vulgate  Latin  Version  contain  the  disputed  clause,  yet 
they  are  the  least  ancient  and  most  incorrect  It  must  also  be 
recollected,  that  no  vendon  has  been  so  ooirupted  as  the  Latin. 
The  Latin  transcribers  took  the  most  unwarrantable  liberties, 
inserting  in  one  bo<A  of  the  New  Testament  passages  which 
liiey  took  from  another,  and  frequently  transferring  into  the  text 
what  they  found  written  in  the  margin  of  the  manuscript  whence 
they  copied.  Under  these  circumstances,  Michaelis  concludes 
every  one  must  immediately  suspect  that  a  passage,  which  is 
wanting  in  all  the  ancient  Greek  manuscripts,  and  is  Ukewise 
wanting  in  many  ancient  oopies  even  of  the  Latin  version,  is  an 
interpolation  in  those  Latin  manuscripte  which  contain  it  And, 
in  the  present  instance,  the  same  cause  that  has  procured  so 
many  zmIous  advocates  in  &vour  of  I  John  v.  7.  was  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  ite  introduction  and  general  reception ;  viz.  ^e  im- 
portance of  the  doctrine  which  it  contains. 

3.  //  is  found  in  the  Confession  ofFedth^  and  also  in  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Greek  Church, 

The  Confession  of  Faith-  of  the  Greek  Church  thus  intro- 
duces the  clause : — God,  in  his  nature,  is  true  and  eternal,  and 
the  Creator  of  aU  things,  visible  and  invisible ;  such  also  is  the 
Soir,  and  the  Holt  Spibit.  They  are  also  of  the  same  essence 
among  themselves,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  John  the  Evan- 
gelist, who  says,  **  There  are  three  that  bear  testimony  in  Heaven, 
Tsa  Father,  tbv  Woan,  and  the  Holt  Spirit,  and  thbss 

THasa  ABB  ONS." 

In  the  Liturgies  of  the  Cheek  Church,  am<mg  other  portions 
of  Scripture,  this  verse  is  directed,  by  the  Greek  rituals,  to  be 
read  in  its  coone,  in  the  thirty-fifth  week  of  the  year.' 

3.  //  is  found  in  the  ORDO  ROMANUS,  or  Primitive  Li^ 
turgy  of  the  Latin  Churchy  which  recites  ^is  verse  in  the 
offices  for  Trinity  Sunday,  and  for  the  octave  of  Easter,  and 
also  in  the  office  for  the  administration  of  baptism.' 

These  two  testimonies.  Dr.  Hales  imagines,  are  decisive  in 
favour  of  the  authenticity  of  the  clause.  For  (he  argues)  when 
we  consider  the  lasting  schism  that  prevailed  between  the  GVcek 
and  Latin  churches,  from  the  time  of  the  Arian  andAthanasian 
controversy,  about  the  Homo-ousian  and  Homoi-ousian  doctrine 
of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son ;  and  about  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  from  the  Father  and  from  the  Son ;  which  was  main- 
tained from  both  by  the  Latin  church ;  but  contested  respecting 
the  latter  by  the  Gh-eek,  inasmuch  as  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  from  the  Son  is  not  expressly  asserted  in  Scripture,  though 
it  may  fairly  be  implied;*  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  clergy 

the  Orek«,  which  wordes  nod  sentences  we  have  added,  not  onlj  to  mani- 
feflte  the  same  unto  you,  but  also  to  aatisfie  and  content  those  that  herebe- 
fi>retynie  hath  mvssed  such  sentences  in  the  Bybles  and  New  Teitaraents 
before  set  Ibrrh/' 

<  Chriatian  Observer  for  18Q9,  vol.  vUl.  p.  210.  In  this  volame  the  lover 
of  biblical  criticiRm  will  find  an  elaborate  and  interefitios  diasertatlon  on 
the  various  readings  in  the  principri  passages  of  the  New  Testament, 
reapecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

•  Dr.  Smith's  Miaccllanea,  p.  166.    London,  1666. 

s  Travis's  Letters  to  Gibbon,  pp.  61,  62. 

«  That  tiie  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father,  we  learn  from  the 
express  aothorify  of  Christ,  who  lays,  *'The  Spirit  of  Truth  which  pro- 
ceedeCh  from  the  Father."  (John  xv.  26.)  In  the  same  verse  he  says,  "  I 
will  send  the  Spirit."  And  St.  Paul  tells  the  Galatiana,  «  God  hath  sent 
forth  the  Spiril  of  liis  Son  into  your  hearts."  <OaL  iv.  6.)  Hence  we  infer, 
that  the  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Son  also. 


of  the  Greek  church  would  nefer  have  adopted  the  clause  merely 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Latin,  if  they  had  not  sufficient  vouch- 
ers for  it  in  their  own  Greek  verity ;  and  even,  perhaps,  in  tlie 
autograph  and  primary  oopies  of  St.  John's  Epistles,  which  were 
probably  subsisting  in  the  chitrch  of  Ephesus,  till  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  at  least*  These  two  testimonies,  on  which  this 
learned  writer  thus  forcibly  argues,  would  unquestionably  be 
entitled  to  great  weight,  if  we  were  certain  that  the  Confession 
and  Liturgies  of  the  Greek  church  had  come  dovm  to  us  uncor^ 
nipted.  But  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  clause  in 
question  was  interpolated  therein,  in  the  fourteenth  or  fitleenth 
century,  by  some  of  the  Greek  clergy,  who  were  devoted  parti- 
zans  of  the  Romish  See,  when  the  majority  of  the  common  peo- 
ple from  their  ignorance  could  not  detect  Uie  imposition;  conse- 
quently this  argument  &lls  to  the  ground. 

4,  Bis  cited  by  numerous  Latin  fathers. 

In  reply  to  this  argument  it  is  urged  that  the  authority  of  the 
Latin  fiithers  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  Greek  fathers  ii;  determin- 
ing the  readings  of  the  Greek  manuscripte ;  for,  in  writing  to 
the  Latin  churches,  they  usually  refer  to  their  own  version  of  the 
Scriptures,  and,  like  our  divines,  must  be  understood  to  quote  the 
established  translation,  unless  they  give  notice  of  the  contrary ; 
now,  if  the  Latin  fathers  were  unexceptionable  witnesses,  and 
if  they  had  quoted  in  express  terms  the  whole  of  the  controverted 
passage,  their  quotations  would  prove  nothing  more  than  that  . 
the  passage  stood  in  their  manuscripte  of  the  Latin  version,  and 
consequently  that  the  Latin  version  contained  it  in  a  very  etirly 
age ;  but  their  evidence,  it  is  averted,  is  veiy  unsatisfactory. 

Among  the  Latin  fathers,  whom  the  advocates  for  the  genu- 
ineness of  1  John  V.  7.  affirm  to  have  quoted  this  verse,  Tertul- 
lian  in  the  second,  Cyprian  in  the  third,  Jerome  in  the  fourth,^ 
and  the  African  bishops  at  the  close  of  the  fifUi  century,  have 
principally  been  relied  on. 

(1.)  The  evidence  of  TertuIUan,  the  oldest  Latin  writer,  who 
has  been  quoted  in  fiivour  of  1  John  v.  7.,  is  contained  in  the 
following  passage  of  his  treatise  against  Praxeas,  respecting  the 
PaTaclete  or  Comforter: — 

"This  comforter,"  says  he  (Christ),  "•heM  take  of  mine,  as  the  Son 
himself  had  taken  of  the  Father's.  Thus,  the  connection  of  the  Father  in 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Son  in  the  Paraclete,  makes  throe  cohei'ent  Persona, 
one  in  tho  other ;  which  three  are  one"  [in  subalance,  unum]  "  not  one" 
[in  number,  unua] ;  "  in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  was  sai^  /  and  my 
Father  are  one^  to  denote  the  onity  of  substance,  not  singularity  of  num- 
ber."' 

It  is  contended  that  if  these  words— wA«rA  three  are  one,  qvt 
tres  unum  sunt — had  not  been  in  TertuUian's  copy  of  the  New 
Testament,  most  assuredly  we  should  never  have  seen  them  in 
this  place.  But  it  has  been  replied.  What  can  be  made  of  these 
words  of  Tertullian,  in  order  to  prove  the  genuineness  of  this 
text  1  It  is  plain  that  he  has  not  cited  the  controverted  passage, 
tiecause  his  quotetion  begins  with  quomodo  dictum  est,  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  is  written,  /  and  my  Father  are  one.  (John 
X.  30.)  That  the  controverted  text  was  neither  known  to  him, 
nor  cited  by  him,  is  highly  probable ;  for  he  has  never  quoted  it 
in  all  his  works.  Indeed  he  would  have  had  no  occasion  to 
have  cited  John  x.  30.  if  he  had  known  any  thing  of  a  text 
which  had  affirmed  of  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Spirit,  that 
these  three  are  one.  For  that  would  have  sounded  better,  and 
appeared  more  like  a  proof  of  the  unity  of  the  substance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  than  any  text  which 
he  has  idleged  in  proof  of  that  point.8 

(2.)  From  the  writings  of  Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  two 
passages  have  been  cited  to  prove  that  1  John  v.  7.  was  contained 
in  his  manuscript  of  the  Latin  version.  The  first  is  from  his 
seventy-thkd  Epistle,  addressed  to  Jubaianus,  in  a.  d.  256,  the 

»  The  author  of  the  Chronlcon  Alezandrinum,  in  the  fourth  century, 
affirms,  that  the  originals  of  St.  John's  writings  were  then  preserved  at 
Epheaus.    Dr.  Hales  on  the  Trinity,  vol.  ii.  pp.  196,  197. 

•  The  testimony  of  Vigilius,  bishop  of  Thapsua,  who  wrote  In  the  fifth 
century,  is  designedly  omitted,  as  he  is  a  writer  of  very  little  credit,  who 
imposed  his  sentiments  upon  the  world  under  the  names  of  Athanaaius, 
Td^ius,  and  others ;  and  also  because  the  passage,  in  which  he  ia  supposed 
to  have  referred  to  the  disputed  clause,  is  suspected  not  to  be  genuine. 

t  Caeterum  de  mfo  eumet,  inquit,  stent  ipse  de  patris.  Ita  connexus, 
Patris  in  Filio,  et  Filil  in  Paracfeto  tres  emcit  cohrerentes,  alterum  ex 
altera,  qal  tres  unum  sunt,— non  unua ;  quomodo  dictum  est,  "  Bgo  et 
Pater  umtmeurmu'*  ad  subatantin  nnitatem  noo,  ad  numeri  singularita- 
tem.    Tertullian  adv.  Prazeam,  c.  25. 

•  Benson  on  the  Epistles,  vol.  ii.  p.  632.  Michaelis  (vol.  iv.  p.  421.)  h%s 
considered  the  above-cited  passage  of  Tertullian,  which,  he  determines,  is 
not  a  quotation.  But  the  fullest  consideration  of  it  will  be  found  in  Bishop 
Kaye's  Ecclesiastical  History  of  tbe  Second  and  Third  Centuries,  illus- 
trated from  Tertullian  (pp.  544—646.) ;  who  concludes  his  observations  by 
expressing  hia  opinion,  that  "the  passage  in  Tertullian,  fax  from  coutaiuing 
an  allnslon  to  1  John  v.  7.,  furnishes  most  decisive  proof  th«    he  knesr 

>  nothing  of  the  verse."  p  646. 
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object  of  which  ia  to  invalidate  the  baptism  adminiBtered  by  he- 
retics.    In  this  Epistle,  the  following  passage  occurs: — 

"  If  aruf  vnt  could  be  baptized  by  a  hereticj  and  could  obtain  remUtion 
1^  •tnOy—if  he  ka*  obtained  remission  of  n'lM,  and  i*  aanetijledj  and 
fceome  the  temple  of  God  I  J  ask,  of  what  God  /  If  t^  the  Creator^  he 
cannot  be  his  temple,  who  has  nut  believed  in  Him  i  if  ^  Christ,  neither 


can  he  who  demes  Him  to  be  God,  be  His  temple ;  ifqfthe  Holy  Spirit^ 
since  the  three  are  one,  how  can  the  Hotu  Spirit  be  reconciled  to  mi 
is  an  enemy  either  of  the  Father  or  qf  tlie  Son  7"i 


In  this  passage  Dr.  Mill  and  other  advocates  for  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  disputed  clause,  contend  that  there  is  plainly  an  ar- 
gument founded  upon  the  unittf  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  But  how  docs  Cyprian  make  out  or  prove 
mat  unity  1  He  attempts  no  proof  of  such  unity,  but  presup- 
poses it  as  a  point  that  must  be  admitted. — "^  Since  the  three** 
he  says,  "  are  one,  the  Holy  Spirit  cannot  be  reconciled  to  him, 
•who  is  an  enemy  either  of  the  Father  or  of  the  Son.**  That 
they  are  one,  he  iJUpposes  every  one  will  know  who  has  read 
the  New  Testament,  and  therefore  he  only  just  alludes  to  the 
text  as  his  authority.  In  opposition  to  this  reasoning,  Michaeiis 
observes,  that  the  words— cum  tres  unum  sunt, — though  inserted 
in  the  later  editions  of  Cyprian's  works,  are  not  contained  in 
that  edition  which  was  published  by  Erasmus ;  and  that  even  if 
they  were  genuine,  they  will  prove  nothing  more  than  the  same 
words  which  are  quoted  by  Tertullian.' 

The  other  passage  of  Cyprian,  above  alluded  to,  is  to  be  found 
in  his  treatise  on  the  Unity  of  the  Church,  written  a.  d.  251, 
where  he  thus  expressly  cites  the  disputed  clause : — 

"  The  I^rd  iaith,  /  and  my  Piather  are  one ;  and  again  it  is  written  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  don,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  And  these  three  are  one."* 

This,  it  is  urged  by  the  advocates  of  the  contested  clause,  is  a 
plain  citation  of  two  different  texts  of  Scripture,  viz.  The  first, 
of  what  Jesus  Christ  says  of  himself,  in  John  x.  30. — **  The 
Lord  says,  /  and  my  Father  are  one  ;"  and  the  second  (which 
IS  expressly  acconqMuied  with  the  ancient  formula  of  quotation, 
it  it  xeritten')  is  a  citation  of  what  is  spoken  of  them,  and  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  some  other  place.  "  And  again,"  it  is  written,  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  ^nd  theoe 
three  are  one.  But  where  is  it  so  written,  except  in  1  John  v.  7. 1 
On  the  other  hand,  admitting  that  the  words  JB/  tres  unum  ouru—^ 
And  these  three  are  one — ^wcre  so  quoted  from  the  verse  in 
question,  Michaeiis  asks  whether  a  passage  found  in  no  ancient 
Greek  manuscript,  quoted  by  no  Greek  father,  and  contained  in 
no  other  ancient  version  but  the  Latin,  is  therefore  to  be  pronounced 
genuine,  merely  because  one  single  Latin  father  of  the  first  three 
centuries,  who  was  bishop  of  Carthage,  where  the  Latin  version 
only  was  used,  and  where  Greek  was  unknown,  has  quoted  it? 
Under  these  circumstances,  should  we  conclude,  that  the  passage 
stood  originally  in  the  Greek  autograph  of  Saint  John  1  Certainly 
not;  for  the  only  inference,  which  could  be  deduced  from 
Cyprian's  quotetion,  would  be  this,  that  the  passage  had  been 
introduced  into  the  Latin  version  so  early  as  the  third  century. 
This  answer  Michaeiis  thinks  suffideiit  to  invalidate  Cyprian  s 
authority,  in  establishing  the  authenticity  of  I  John  v.  7.  on  the 
•nppoidtion  that  Cyprian  really  quoted  it  But  that  he  did  so,  it 
is  asserted  to  be  more  than  any  man  can  prove.  The  words  Tres 
unum  eunt  are  contained  not  only  in  the  seventh  but  likewise  in 
the  eighth  verse,  which  is  a  part  of  the  ancient  and  genuine  text 
of  John ;  and  therefore  it  is  at  least  possible,  that  Cyprian  took 
them,  not  from  the  seventh,  but  from  the  eighth  verse.  It  is  true 
that  he  says.  These  words  are  written  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  whereas  Tres  unum  sunt  in  the  eighth  verse  relate 
only  to  the  spirit,  the  water,  and  the  blood.  But  it  must  be 
observed  that  the  Latin  fathers  interpreted  Spiritus,  Aqua,  et 
Sanguis,  not  literally  but  mystically,  and  some  of  them  really 
understood  by  these  words  Pater,  Filius,  et  Spiritus  sanctus,  taking 
aqua  in  the  sense  of  Pater,  sanguu  in  the  sense  of  Filius,  and 
spiritus  in  the  sense  of  Spiritus  sanctus.^ 

t  Si  baptizari  quia  apud  hsreticum  potuit,  utlque  et  remiaaam  peccato* 
rum  conaequi  potuit,— si  peccatorum  remiaaam  conaecutua  eat,  et  aantifl- 
eatoa  est  et  teuplum  Dei  (actus  est ;  qucro  cujua  Dei  1  81  Creatoria,  non 
potuit,  qui  in  euni  non  credidit;  ai  Chriatl,  non  hujus  potest  fieri  templum, 
qui  negat  Deum  Chriatum ;  si  Spiritus  Sancti  cum  tres  unum  sunt  quonu>do 
Bpiritiis  Sanctua  piacatua  esse  ei  potest,  qui  aut  Patris  aot  FUii  Inimicua 
tt.  1    C/priani  Opera  a  FeiL  p.  203.  foUo.    Oxon.  1688. 

s  See  p.  371. 

■  DIcit  Dominus,  Ego  et  Pater  unum  sianus:  et  llerum  de  Patro,  et 
Fno,  et  Spiritu  Saneto  scilptum  oU,  E:  tres  unum  sunt.  Do  Uoitate 
Beciesiv,  Op.  p.  109. 

«  Ificbaslia's  IntroductJon,  vol.  iv.  p.  423.  He  adduces  Instancea  of  such 
mjsilesl  ioterprotation  from  Auirustine,  who  wrote  a  century  after  Cyprian ; 
from  Eocbsrius.  who  wrote  a.  d.  434 ;  and  from  Facumlua,  who  wrote  in 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  (Ibid.  p.  431.)  Bishop  Bfarsh,  after 
Wchaolis,  has  collected  similar  instancea  of  mystical  interpretation.  (Let- 
ters to  Travia,  Pref.  pp.  xii.— xiv.  note  16.)  Dr.  Hales  (on  the  Trinity,  toI. 
"  L  197, 19S.)  hss  endeavoured  to  vindicate  the  citaiiona  of  Augustine 
'^•iicbsrius  om  real  quotatiooa,  and  not  mystical  interpretations  of  the 


£^, 


(3.)  The  third  Latin  father,  produced  in  fiivour  of  this  disputed 
passage,  is  Jerome ;  who  flourished  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth 
or  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  and  resided  chiefly  at  Beth- 
lehem. His  profound  knowledge  of  the  original  Scriptures  has 
caused  his  biblical  labours  to  be  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  In 
several  editions  of  the  Latin  version,  there  is  a  pre&oe  or  prologae 
to  the  Catholic  Epistles,  ascribed  to  him ;  which  pretends  that  sD 
the  Greek  copies  had  the  seventh  verse,  and  complains  of  the 
Latin  translators  as  unfaithful,  for  leaving  it  out 

On  this  supposed  prologue  of  Jerome  many  advocates  of  the 
disputed  clause  have  founded,  as  they  imagiile,  a  powerful  ar- 
gument for  ite  genuineness  :  while  others  have  candidly  admitted 
that  the  prologue  is  spurious.  Li  £ict,  this  preface  is  of  no  au- 
thority whatever ;  for,  1.  Ite  style  is  so  barbarous  as  to  prove  that 
it  could  not  have  been  written  by  Jerome ;  2.  It  is  wanting  in 
his  catalogue  of  prefaces,  as  well  as  in  the  best  and  most  ancient 
manuscripte  of  Jerome's  version ;  3.  It  is  often  found  in  Latia 
copies  without  his  name ;  it  makes  use  of  the  term  Epistolm 
CanonicK,  **  Canonical  Epistles,'*  whereas  Jerome's  title  for  them 
vnM  Epistolst  CathoUcsB,  << Catholic  Epistles;"  4.  Further,  this 
piefiue  is  prefixed  to  some  Latin  cc^ues  of  the  Catholic  Epbtles, 
in  which  the  disputed  text  is  not  inserted :  whence  it  u  etident 
that  the  ancient  MSS.  from  which  such  copies  wvre  made  had 
not  the.  disputed  text,  though  the  transcribers  had  the  folly  to 
insert  that  preface ;  6.  And,  finally,  what  proves  that  it  is  utterly 
destitute  of  authority,  is  the  fact,  that  **  it  insinuates  one  fidsebood, 
and  asserte  two  other  direct  and  notorious  fidsehoods.  It  in- 
sinuates that  all  the  Greek  copies  of  the  New  Testament  had 
this  verse ;  whereas  none  of  them  had  it,  nor"  (as  we  hate 
already  seen)  ^  has  any  of  the  genuine  works  of  the  Greek 
fiithers  once  mentioned  iL  And  Jerome  above  all  men,  who  wss 
so  conversant  in  the  Grreek  copies  of  the  New  Testament  and  in 
the  Greek  fathers,  must  needs  have  known  this  to  have  been  a 
direct  fitlsehood.  Again,  the  pre&oe  asserte  that  the  Latin  trans- 
lators were  unfaithful  in  leaving  out  the  testimony  of  the  Father, 
the  Word,  and  the  Spirit,  and  that  he  [Jerome]  had  restored  it"< 

(4.)  But  a  chief  argument  arising  from  the  quotations  of  the 
^  Latin  &theri  is  derived  from  the  confession  of  faith,  drawn  up  by 
Eugenius,  bishop  of  Carthage,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  and 
presented  by  neariy  four  hundred  bishops  to  Hunneric,  kmg  of 
the  Vandals,  an  Anan  and  a  bitter  enemy  to  those  who  professed 
the-  orthodox  faith.  In  this  confession,  which  is  recorded  by 
Victor  Vitensis,'  the  following  passage  occurs  : — 

Utadhuc  luce  clarius  unlus  dlvimtatls  ease  cum  Patre  et  Fllio  Splritom 
Sanctum  doceamu8»  Joannia  Evangelistc  teatimonio  comprobator.  Ait 
namque,  rasa  bunt,  om  TRerrxxoKum  vtaauMRXT  ur  c<bi.o^  vatsb,  vsbboi^ 
BT  snarrus  aAMcrus,  jet  hi  tsss  xnmu  bunt. 

In  English  thus  .—"That  we  may  further  show  it  fo  be  clearer  than  the 
lifhl,  that  the  divinity  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  U  oao, 
we  have  the  teatlmony  of  the  evangelist  John ;  for  he  aayi^^-iinus  arb 

THSBB  WBICB  BBAB  RBCORD  W  HBAVBM,  TBS  PATHBB,  TBB  WOSJ)^  AVD  TBS 
BOLY  SFUUT,  AXD  TBBSB  TBBBB  ABB  ONX." 

In  this  passage  of  tiie  confesaton  of  the  African  bishops,  I  John 
V.  7.  is  clearly  and  distinctly  quoted ;  and  the  drcumstances  under 
which  it  was  delivered  to  sworn  enemies  of  the  Catholic  faith 
(for  which  these  bishops  sufiered  very  severe  persecutions)  have 
been  urged  as  proofii  for  the  genuineness  of  the  disputed  clsuse, 
the  authentieity  of  which  the  hoetile  Arians  would  not  feil  to 
have  challenged  or  denied,  had  it  even  been  considered  of  doubt- 
ful origin.^     But  the  appearance  of  this  verse  in  the  confesdon 

eighth  verse ;  and  Bishop  Burgess  has  arxued,  that  neither  Cyprian  nor 
any  other  father  before  Facundus  (who  flouriahed  about  the  loiddleofiiie 
aisth  century)  did  interpret  the  eighth  verse  myaticaUy.  (VindicatioD  of 
I  John  V.  7.  pp.  xvii.  et  sea.  Id6^m)  Hia  argumenls,  however,  are  ably, 
and,  we  think,  aatisfactonly  controverted  by  Crito  Cantabrigienais.  wbo 
has  particularly  considered  the  passagea  suppoaed  to  be  cited  by  Anpu- 
tine,  Euchcrius,  Fulgentiua,  Caaaiodorua,  and  Leo  the  Great,  Bislvop  of 
Rome.  (Vindication  of  Poraon,  pp.  230—288.)  See  also  on  this  topic  Dr. 
Benson  on  the  Epistles,  vol.  ii.  pp.  633,  634. 

»  Benson  on  the  Epiatiea,  voL  ii.  p.  635.  Hleronyml  Opera  i  Hartianay, 
tom.  Lcol.  1671—1673.  Paria,  1693.  Kettner,  who  reluctantly  admin  that 
the  preface  in  question  is  not  the  production  of  Jerome,  yet  uwintalna  thtf 
it  Is  good  evidence  for  the  genuineneaa  of  the  disputed  text  in  the  eighth, 
ninth,  and  following  centurlea !  (llialorta  DicU  Joannei,  1  John  v.  7.  p.  172.) 
See  also  the  Vindicatioa  of  Professor  Poraon  by  Crite  CantabrlgiessM, 
pp.  182—209. 

•  Historia  Persecutionis  VandallcB,  p.  29.  edit.  Ruinart  Mr.  Travii  bu 
related  the  hiatory  of  thia  tianaaction  in  hia  "Letters  to  Edward  Gibbon, 
Eaq."  pp.  57—60. ;  and  he  has  printed  the  confession  at  length  in  hia  Appen- 
dix, Ko.  xxxi.  pp.  31.  et  sea.  _^ 

1  See  Mr.  BuUer'a  Hor»  Blbttec,  vol  ».  pp.  292-296.  ad  edit  Theatn- 
msnts  briefly  noticed  above  are  ui^ed  at  length  under  twelve  heads,  wim 
great  ingenuity,  by  Mr.  Butler:  and  If  the  historian,  from  whose  expres- 
sions he  has  deduced  them,  had  been  a  writer  of  unimpeachable  veraci^t 
tbsy  would  go  far  towards  deciding  the  controversy.  But,  unhappily  for 
the  testimony  of  Victor  Vitensls.  thst  historian  has  not  onlv  rendered  Ms 
credH  extremely  suspicious  by  nis  account  of  the  Vandallc  peraecotitA 
but  belMS  alao  excited  the  anecraof  infidelity  (see  Gibbon>aI>ecUne  snd 
FaU,  vol.  vl.  pp.  2B3-295. 8vo.  edit-X  by  recording  aome  ridicoloua  miracles, 
the  truth  of  which,  notwithatanding,  he  solemnly  plet^ed  himself  to  prove. 
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of  th«  African  btahops,  Michaelis  remariu,  proves  nothing  in 
respect  of  its  authenticity  ;  for  the  only  inference  which  we  can 
deduce  is,  that  the  pasmge  was  contained  in  the  Latin  manu- 
scripts then  used  in  Africa.  '*  We  may  infer  that  Eugenius,  who 
drew  up  the  confession,  found  the  passage  in  his  Latin  manu- 
script ;  but  that  all  the  bishops  who  signed  this  confession  found 
the  quoted  passage  likewise  in  their  manuscripts  is  a  very  un- 
warrantable inference.  For  when  a  formulary  of  religious  articles 
is  composed,  however  numerous  the  persons  may  be  who  set 
their  names  to  it,  it  is  in  fact  the  work  only  of  him  who  drew  it 
Qp ;  and  a  subscription  to  such  a  formulary,  though  it  conveys  a 
general  assent  to  the  doctrines  contained  in  it,  by  no  means  im- 
plies that  every  subscriber  has,  previous  to  his  subscription, 
examined  eveiy  argument  adduced,  or  every  quotation, that  is 
alleged  in  it,  and  obtained  a  thorough  conviction  that  not  one 
of  them  is  exceptionable.  But  it  is  said,  the  Arians  themselves 
who  were  present  when  this  confession  was  delivered  made  no 
objection  to  the  quotation, '  Tret  aunt  qm  testimonium  perhibent 
in  calo*  dec ;  that  they  acknowledged,  therefore,  by  their  very 
silence,  that  the  passage  was  not  spurious.  Now  this  is  a  very 
weak  and  even  absurd  argument.  For,  in  the  first  place,  we 
have  no  further  knowledge  of  this  transaction  than  what  the  or- 
thodox themselves  have  given  of  it ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  fair 

0  conclude,  that  the  Arians  made  no  objections,  merely  from  the 
circumstance  that  no  objections  are  on  record.  Secondly,  if  ^e 
conclusion  were  admissible,  nay,  were  it  absolutely  certain,  that 
the  Arians,  who  were  present  at  this  conference,  admitted,  *  7Vm 
9unt  qui  testimonium  perhibent  in  calo*  dx.  it  would  follow 
only  that  the  passage  was  in  their  Latin  manuscripts,  as  the 
quotation  of  it  shows  that  it  was  io  the  Latin  manuscript  of 
Eugenius,  who  drew  up  the  confession.  For  these  Arians  were 
Vandals  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Spain  into  Africa,  who 
read  the  Bible  only  in  the  Latin  translation,  and  were  totally 
unacquainted  with  Greek.  Consequently  their  silence  on  the 
quotation  of  a  passage  from  the  Latin  translation,  at  the  end  of 
the  fifth  century,  affords  no  presumption  whatsoever  that  the 
passage  existed  in  the  Greek  original.  Lastly,  the  whole  transac- 
tion between  Hunncric  with  his  Arian  Vandals  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  orthodox  bishops  of  Africa  on  the  other,  was  of  such 
a  nature  as  was  very  ill  adapted  to  the  decision  of  a  critical 
question.  For  these  Vandals  did  not  combat  by  argument,  but 
by  force ;  and  they  brought  their  adversaries  to  silence,  not  by 
reasoning  with  them,  but  by  cutting  out  their  tongues.  To  argue, 
therefore,  from  the  silence  of  such  men  to  the  authenticity  of 

1  John  V.  7.  is  nearly  the  same  as  an  appeal  in  its  favour  to  the 
testimcmy  of  a  Russian  corporal/'* 

Such  is  the  external  evidence  for  the  genuineness  of  this 
much  liti^ted  clause.  It  only  remains  that  we  briefly 
notice, 

(2.)  TTie  Internal  Evidence  adduced  in  its  Behalf. 

I,  his  contended  that  the  eonnectum  of  the  dispuied  clause 
requires  U  to  be  inserted^  in  order  to  complete  the  sense  ;  while 
those  who  reject  it  affirm  that  its  insertion  injures  the  whole 
passage. 

Various  commentators  both  of  the  Romish  and  Protestant 
churches  have  given  explications,  the  design  of  which  is  to 
show  that  the  verse,  if  properly  interpret^,  instead  of  dis- 
turbing the  sense  of  the  verses  with  which  it  is  joined,  rather 
renders  it  more  connected  and  complete.  But  the  argument, 
which  they  would  derive  from  this  supposed  necessary  con- 
nection, is  denied  by  the  opponents  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
disputed  clause,  who  contend  that  the  sense  would  also  be 
more  complete,  and  the  connection  more  clear,  without  it. 
That  the  reader  may  be  enabled  duly  to  estimate  the  force  or 
weakness  of  this  argument,  the  exposition  of  Bishop  Horsley, 
which  is  drawn  up  on  the  assumption  that  it  contains  the 
**  gennine  words*'  of  (he  apostle,  shall  be  subjoined,  together 
with  the  explanation  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  show  that  the  sense  is  totire  without  the  (Usputed 
clause. 

L  Bishop  Horsley^s  Paraphrastic  Exposition. 

"  7%«re  are  three  in  Heaven  that  bear  record,— record  to  this  &ct,  that 
Jesus  is  the  Clirtst,— '  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghoot.* 

"  The  I'^ther  l)are  witness  by  his  own  voice  from  heaven,  twice  declar- 
ing Jesus  bia  betoved  Son ;  first  afler  hia  bapiiam,  when  he  came  up  out  of 
the  river,  and  again  at  the  transfiguration.  A  third  time  the  Father  bare 
witness  when  tie  sent  his  angel  to  Jesus  in  asony  in  the  garden. 

"The  eternal  Word  bare  witness  by  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwell- 
ing In  Jeaas  bodily,— by  that  plenitude  of  strength  and  power  with  which 
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the  pretematnxal  darkness  which  for  three  hours  obscured  the  snn,  while 


he  was  supplied  for  the'  performance  of  his  mirikclea,  and  ths  endurance 
in  his  frail  and  mortal  body  of  the  fire  of  the  Father's  wrath.  The  Word 
bare  witness^— perhaps  more  indirectly><— still  the  word  bare  witness,  by 

>  Ifichaelis's  Introductioni  toI.  iv.  pp.  427  423. 


Jeans  hung  in  torment  upon  the  cross ;  in  the  quaJcing  of  the  earth,  the 
rending  or  the  roclcs,  and  the  opening  of  the  graves,  to  liberate  the  bodies 
of  the  saints  whicli  appeared  in  the  holy  city,  after  our  Lord's  rerarrec* 
tion ;  for  theae  extraordinary  convulsions  of  llie  material  world  must  be 
ascribed  to  that  power  by  which  God  in  Uie  beginning  created  it,  and  stiS 
directs  the  course  of  it,— that  is,  to  the  immediate  act  of  the  Word ;  for, 
'  by  him  all  things  were  made,  and  he  upholdeth  all  thinga  by  the  word  or 
his  own  power.' 

'*The  Holy  Ghoet  bare  witness,  by  the  aclcnowledgment  of  the  infan* 
Jesus,  made,  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  the  mouths  of  his 
servants  and  instrument,  Simeon  and  Anna ;  and  more  directly,  by  his 
visible  descent  upon  the  adult  Jesus  at  his  baptism,  and  upon  the  apostles 
of  Jesus  after  the  ascension  of  their  Lord. 

"  Thus  the  three  in  hear  em  bare  toitneaa ;  and  theee  three,  the  apostle 
adda,  are  owe,— one,  in  the  unlry  of  a  consentient  testimony ;  tor  that  unity 
is  all  that  is  requisite  to  the  purpose  of  the  apostle's  present  argument 

He  goes  on  :  And  there  are  three  in  earth  that  bear  witnea»,—the 

Spirit,  and  the  Water,  and  the  Blood ;  and  theae  three  agree  in  one. 

"  The  SpiHt  is  here  evidently  to  b^  understood  of  the  gifts  pretemato* 
rally  conferred  upon  belidVers. 

"  The  wfiter  and  the  blood  mentioned  here  as  witnesses,  are  the  water 
and  the  blood  which  issued  from  the  Redeemer's  side,  when  his  body, 
already  dead,  was  pierced  by  a  soldier  with  a  spear. 

"  But  how  do  this  water  and  this  blood  bear  witness  that  the  crucified 
Jesus  was  the  Christ  7  Water  and  blood  were  the  indispensable  instru- 
ments of  cleansing  and  expiation  in  all  the  cleansings  and  expiations  of  the 
law.  'Almost  ail  things,'  saith  Saint  Paul,  'are  by  the  law  purged  with 
blood ;  and  without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remiusion.'  But  the  pur- 
gation was  not  by  blood  only,  but  by  blood  and  water ;  for  the  same  apostle 
says,  "  When  Hoses  had  spoken  every  precept  to  all  the  people,  according 
to  the  law,  he  took  the  blood  of  calves  and  of  goats,  with  water,  and  sprink- 
led both  the  book  and  all  the  people.'  All  the  cleansings  and  eniiations  of 
tlie  law,  bj  water  and  animal  blood,  were  typical  of  the  real  cleansing  ot 
the  conscience  by  the  water  of  baptism,  and  of  the  expiation  of  real  guilt 
by  the  blood  of  Christ  shed  upon  the  cross,  and  virtually  token  and 
received  by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  supper.  The  flowing,  tnerefore,  of 
this  water  and  this  blood  immediately  upon  our  Lord's  death,  from  the 
wound  opened  in  his  side,  was  a  notification  to  the  surrounding  multitudes, 
though  at  the  time  understood  by  few,  that  the  real  expiation  was  now 
complete,  and  tlie  cleansing  fount  set  open. 

•'Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  how  the  water  and  the  blood, 
together  with  the  spirit,  are  witneNes  upon  earth,  to  estabUsh  the  ftith 
which  overcometh  the  world."* 

It  will,  however,  be  observed,  that  this  argument  assumes  that 
m  TM  ys,  upon  earthy  in  the  eighth  verse,  implies  that  something 
had  preceded  with  m  tm  eiMam,  in  heaven.  ^  But  they  who  argue 
in  this  manner*'  (Bishop  Marsh  observes)  "  forget  that  i»  tm  >«  is 
•wanting  in  the  Greek  MSS.  as  well  as  »  tm  wfitw.  Also,  in 
the  oldest  Latin  MSS.  the  8th  verse  is  equally  destitute  of  in 
terra,  which  was  inserted  for  the  very  purpos^  of  having  some- 
thing to  correspond  with  in  calo,  and  shows  now  well  the  seve- 
ral parts  of  the  interpolation  have  been  fitted  to  each  other."* 

ii  Sir  Isaac  J^ewton^s  Paraphrastic  Exposition. 

"  WJio  is  he  that  overcometh  the  world,  but  he  that  believeth  that  Jssirs 
is  the  Son  of  God,  that  Son  spoken  of  in  the  Psalms,  where  he  saith,  'Thou 
art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee.'  This  is  he  that,  after  the  Jews 
bad  long  expected  aim,  came,  first  in  a  mortal  body,  by  baptism  of  teater. 
and  then  in  an  immortal  one  by  shedding  his  blood  upon  the  cross,  and 
rising  again  from  the  dead ;  not  by  water  only,  but  by  water  and  blood; 
being  the  Son  of  God,  as  well  by  his  resurrection  from  the  dead  (Acts  xiiL 
33.).  as  by  his  supernatural  birth  of  the  Virgin.  (Luke  i.  35.)  And  it  is  the 
Spirit  also,  that,  together  with  the  water  and  blood,  bearelh  witneao  of  ths 
truth  of  his  coming ;  because  the  Spirit  is  truth,  and  so  a  fit  and  unexcep- 
tionable witness.  jFV>r  there  are  three  that  bear  record  of  his  coming ;  /Ad 
Spirit,  which  he  promised  to  send,  and  which  waa  since  sent  forth  upon  us 
in  the  form  of  cloven  tongues  and  of  various  gifts ;  the  baptism  of  water, 
wherein  God  testified  '  this  is  my  beloved  Son  ;'  and  the  shedding  of  his 
blood,  accompanied  with  his  resurrection,  whereby  he  became  the  most 
faithful  martvr  or  witness  of  this  truth.  And  theee  three,  the  Spirit,  the 
baptism,  and  passion  of  Christ,  agree  in  witnessing  one  and  the  same 
thing  (namely,  that  the  Son  of  God  is  come) ;  and  therefore  their  evidence 
is  strong ;  for  the  law  requires  but  two  consenting  witnesses,  and  here  we 
have  three  ;  and  if  we  receive  the  witness  of  men,  the  threefold  witness 
of  God,  which  he  bare  of  his  Son,  by  declaring  at  his  baptism  '  This  is  my 
beloved  Son,'  by  raising  him  from  the  dead,  and  by  pouring  out  his  Spirit 
on  us^  is  greater;  and  therefore  ought  to  be  more  readily  received."    - 

"  This,"  Sir  Isaac  Newton  observes,  "  is  the  sense  plain  and 
natural,  and  the  arg^ument  full  and  strong ;  but  if  you  insert  the 
testimony  of  the  three  in  heaven,  you  interrupt  and  spoil  it :  for 
the  whole  design  of  4he  apostle  being  here  to  prove  to  men  by 
witness  the  truth  of  Christ's  coming,  I  would  ask  how  the  testi- 
mony of  *  the  three  in  heaven'  makes  to  this  purpose  1  If  their 
testimony  be  not  given  to  men,  how  does  it  prove  to  them  the 
truth  of  Christ's  coming  1  If  it  be  [given],  how  is  the  testimony 
in  heaven  distinguished  from  that  on  earth  1  It  is  the  same 
spirit  which  witnesses  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  If  in  both  cases 
*it  witnesses  to  us  men,  wherein  lies  the  difierence  between  its 
witnessing  in  heaven  and  its  witnessing  in  earth  1  If  in  the 
first  case  it  does  not  witness  to  men,  to  whom  does  it  witness  ? 
And  to  what  purpose  ?  And  how  does  its  witnessing  make  to 
the  design  of  St.  John's  discourse  ?  Let  them  make  good  sense 
of  it  who  are  able.  For  my  part,  I  can  make  none.  If  it  be 
said,  that  we  are  not  to  determine  what  is  Scripture,  and  what 
not,  by  our  private  judgments,  I  confess  it  in  places  not  conti*;- 

«  Bp.  Horsley's  Sermons,  vol.  1.  pp.  193—201. 
•  Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  vi.  p.  27.  note. 
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maitoi ;  but,  in  diq^iitable  plaoei,  I  love  to  take  what  I  can  beat 
iiiidentand."> 

3.  M  the  teventh  verse j  the  three  that  bear  record  are  mam- 
festlif  peraomt^  and  the  words  that  express  two  of  them  are  mas^ 
euline  rwuru^  o  n^coup  (the  Father),  and  o  Asy^  (the  Word)  ; 
whence  we  may  naiuraUy  expect  thai  the  adjuncts^  or  adjectives 
which  aUude  to  them,  would  all  be  of  the  masculine  gender  like- 
wise.-  conseouenily  we  find  the  heavenlu  witnesses  t-o  be  denoted 
by  the  words  Tftie  wtt  u  /M^rvfcwrH  (there  are  thru  that  bear 
record). 

Thus  far,  all  is  conformable  to  the  rules  of  plain  g^rammar. 
Besides,  it  cannot  be  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  sacred  w«^r, 
when  about  to  express  the  earthly  witnesses  in  the  next  verse, 
might  carry  on  the  same  expression  or  adjuncts  to  that  verse  ;  and 
the  correspondence  in  the  number  of  witnesses,  and  the  similarity 
of  their  design  in  bearing  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  religion  of 
Christ,  may  tend  to  confirm  this  sentiment  But  if  the  former  verse 
did  not  precede,  and  should  be  rejected  as  spurious,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  account  for  the  use  of  the  masculine  gender ;  and  we 
should  rather  be  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  words  would  have 
been  rfix  tm  ta  /unprvfwrrtt,  as  aU  the  terms  that  follow  to  denote 
the  earthly  energies,  or  attestations,  are  every  one  of  the  neuter 
gender.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  turn  of  the  language,  as  well 
as  the  nature  of  the  witnesses,  would  require  the  use  of  this  gen- 
der ;  and  therefore  the  accuracy  of  the  construction,  or  the  strict 
rules  of  grammar,  mustt  favour  the  present  text.^ 

3.  Bishop  Middleton  has  a  longr  and  elaborate  dissertation, 
the  design  of  which  is  to  show  that  the  article  TO  before 
ir  n^ir  in  the  eighth  verse  must  necessarily  refer  to  the  word 
'EN  in  the  preceding  verse,  and  consequently  that  both 
verses  must  be  retained,  or  both  rejected.' 

T\na  argument  is  not  of  a  nature  to  admit  of  abridgment ;  but, 
tn  order  to  be  strictly  correct,  there  should  be  an  identity  in  the 
subject,  and  not  a  similarity  only.  A  doubt  may  be  reasonably 
entertained,  whether,  in  the  language  of  St  John,  TO  ^EN  is  not 
used  as  equivalent  to  TO  ATTO,  as  it  is  in  Phil.  ii.  2. ;  in  which 
case  no  reference  to  any  preceding  expression  would  be  applied, 
To  this  we  may  add,  that  if  the  Vulgate  preserves  the  true  read- 
ing, the  translators  must  have  supposed  the  El 2  TO  'EN  of  the 
8th  verse  to  be  equivalent  to  the  'EN  of  the  7th ;  for  all  the  ma- 
nuscripts, which  retain  the  concluding  clause  of  the  8th  verae  (a 
very  large  portion  of  them  omitting  it),  read  tres  unum  sunt,  as 
in  the  7th  verse.'* 

4.  7%«  mode  of  thinking  and  diction  is  peculiar  to  St,  John, 
No  other  evangehst  or  mostle  speaks  of  the  witness  of  the  Father 
or  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  he  does  in  his  bospel ;  and  no  other  evan- 
geUst  or  apostle  calls  the  Son  of  God  the  Word. 

This  argument  has  been  strenuously  urged  by  Kettner,  Ben- 
gfil,  and  other  zealous  advocates  for  the  disputed  clause.^  But,  on 
Sie  other  hand,  it  is  contended  that  there  is  no  such  identical  ex- 
pression in  the  whole  Bible  besides ;  and  it  is  not  strictly  correct 
that  no  other  evangelist  calls  the  Son  of  God  the  Wokd,  because, 
as  we  have  already  seen,<'  that  appellation  is  expressly  applied  to 
Jesus  Christ  by  Saint  Luke.  (L  2.) 

5.  Further,  those  critics  who  advocate  the  genuineness  of 
this  text,  observe  that  omissions  in  ancient  manuscripts,  ver- 
sions, and  authors,  are  neither  absolute  contradictions,  nor 
direct  impeachments  of  facts.  They  only  supply  food  for 
conjecture,  and  conjectural  criticism  ought  to  be  sparingly 
and  cautiously  applied  before  it  can  be  admitted  as  sufficient 
authority  for  altenng  the  received  text.  Besides,  the  omis- 
sion in  the  present  case  may  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for, 
from  various  circumstances,    llius, 

(1.)  There  may  have  been  two  editions  of  this  Epistle^  in 
the  firwi  of  vhich  the  disputed  clause  was  omitted,  but  is  re- 
tained in  the  second  or  later  edition* 
This  hjpothesis  was  first  annoanced  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Taylor,^  the 


«  Sir  laaac  Newton's  Hist,  of  Two  Texts.    Works,  vol  v.  pp.  628,  B29. 

•  Classical  Jounial,  vol.  ii.  pp.  86d->871.  See  also  Mr.  Nolan's  Inquiry, 
pp.  9G0.  304. 

•  flee  Bishop  Middleton  on  the  Greek  Article,  pp.  633—663. 
«  Quarterly  Review,  voL  xzvl.  p.  330. 

»  In  sapport  of  the  above  ar^ment,  Bishop  Bargess  refers  to  John  v.  31 
^97.  viil.  13.  and  xv.  26. ;  and  before  him,  Griesbach  (who  ^ives  up  the  dis- 
putail  passage  as  spurions)  had  candidly  said,  that  John  here  refers  to 
Christ's  diseoarse  in  John  v.  31—39.,  compared  with  John  viii.  13.  la  ;  and 
adds,  that  when  Jesus  Christ  had  there  taught,  the  apostle  wished  to  prove 
to  bis  reader*  by  the  same  arguments ;  which  being  the  case,  the  seventh 
verse  (it  is  inferred)  could  not  be  wanting.  Bn.  Burgess's  Vindication,  p. 
115.  2d  edit 

•  Bee  p.  311.  note  2.  of  the  present  volume. 

^  Calmet's  Pictionaiy,  vol.  iv.  <4ch  edit)  pp  2R1— S8B.    Fragment,  no. 


English  editor  of  Caknet*s  Dictionarv  of  the  Bible.   According  to  his  hypi^ 
thesis  verses  6—9.  of  1  John  v.  stood  thus  in  the  two  etfitiona : — 
vmtrr  bdition.  sbcokd  Boxnoit. 

Who  is  he  that  overcometb  Who  is  he  that  overcoroelh  the  world, 
the  world,  unless  it  be  one  who  unless  it  be  one  who  believes  that  Je«as  is 
believes  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  the  Son  of  God  1  This  is  he  who  csme  by 
God  l  This  Is  he  who  came  by  water  and  blood ;  Jesus  the  Christ ;  not 
water  and  bkH>d;  Jesus  the  by  water  only,  but  by  water  and  Uood* 
Christ:  not  bv  water  only,  but  but  tlie  spirit  is  that  which  bc«reth  wit- 
by  water  and  blood :  but  the  ness.  They  which  bear  witness  then  on 
spirit  is  thst  which  beareth  wit^  earth,  are  these  three ;  the  spirit  and  the 
ness.  They  which  bear  wit-  water,  and  the  blood;  and  these  three  are 
ness,  then,  sre  these  three ;  tlie  combined  in  one.  Correspwidenify,  that 
spirit  and  the  water,  and  the  irAo  bear  witness  in  heaven,  are  three  ; 
blood,  and  these  are  combined  the  Father,  and  the  Word,  and  the  Holy 
in  one.  If  we  receive  the  wit-  Spirit ;  and  these  three  are  the  omb.  If 
ness  of  men,  the  witness  of  God  we  receive  the  witness  of  men,  the  wit- 
is  greater ;  and  assuredly  this  ness  of  God  is  greater ,  and  assuredly 
IS  (he  witness  of  God,  which  is  this  is  the  witness  of  God  which  is  wit 
witnessed  of  his  Son,  Ac.  nessed  of  his  0on. 

From  this  hypothesis  it  is  impossible  to  withhold  the  praise  of  nigenaity  ; 
but  it  cannot  be  admiUed  as  positive  evidence  in  detenninhig  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  disputed  clause,  from  the  total  absence  of  histctf  ical  or  even 
traditionary  testimony  to  support  it. 

(2.)  The  great  havoc  and  destruction  of  the  ancient  copieo 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  in  the  JDioclesian  persecution  espe* 
dally,  vhich  raged  throughout  the  Roman  empire,  as  far  at 
Britain,  but  w<u  lighter  in  Africa,  probably  occasioned  a 
scarcity  of  ancient  Greek  copies  /  and  left  the  remnant  more 
open  to  adulteration,  either  from  the  negUgenee  of  tranocri- 
bers,  or  the  fraud  of  heretics  f  especially  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  Jirian  heresy  in  the  Greek  church,  for  forty  years^ 
after  the  death  of  Constantine  the  Great  {parttcularly  during 
the  reign  of  Constantiiu),  until  the  accession  of  Theodooiuo 
the  Great, 

That  such  an  adaiteration  of  the  sacred  text  might  take  place,  is  vriihta 
the  verge  of  possibilitv.  U  is,  however,  all  but  morally  impossible  tlmt 
it  could  take  place  without  detection  ;  for  how  is  it  possible  that  the 
Arians  could  consirire  all  the  worid  over,  at  once,  in  the  falter  end  of  Con- 
stantius's  reign,  to  get  into  their  possession  all  the  co^es  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament then  m  being,  and  correct  them  throughout,  without  being  per- 
ceived 1  And  that  they  should  accomplish  this  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave 
no  blot  or  chasm  in  such  copies,  by  which  the  fraud  might  be  suspected  or 
discovered ;  fuilher,  that  they  should  succeed  in  so  uuerly  eSacin^  the 
very  memorv  of  it,  that  neither  Athanasius  nor  any  other  of  tlieir  contem- 
poraries could  sAerwards  remember  that  they  had  ever  before  seen  it  in 
their  sacred  books ;  and,  finally,  that  they  should  erase  it  out  of  their  own 
copies,  so  that  when  they  turned  to  the  consubstanrial  faith  (as  they  jteni-- 
rallv  did  in  the  western  empire  soon  alter  the  death  of  Constantius)^  they 
could  remember  no  more  of  it  than  any  other  person." 

(3.)  T?ie  Arians  might  have  designedly  expunged  it,  as 
being  inimical  to  their  doctrine. 

The  charge  of  having  expunged  this  passage  has  been  brousht  against 
the  Arians  only  in  modem  times ;  but  it  is  indisnanily  repelled  By  Dr.  Mill 
(an  advocate  (or  the  disputed  clause),  who  asks,  How  siiouIU  toe  Arians 
expunge  these  words,  which  were  out  airesdy,  one  hundred  and  fifty  year* 
before  Arius  was  born  7  To  which  we  may  add  that  it  is  utterly  incredible 
that  the  orthodox  should  have  been  so  carelesa,  as  (o  have  allowed  the 
Arians  to  ^eC  possession  of  all  their  copies,  for  (he  purpose  of  expunging 
the  words  m  question. 

(4.)  The  orthodox  themselves  might  have  designedly  toith- 
drawn  it  out  of  regard  to  the  mystery  of  the  TMnity,  under 
the  persuasion  that  such  a  passage  as  1  John  v.  7.  ought  not 
to  be  exposed  to  every  reader. 

Without  examining  the  strength  or  weakness  of  thl.4  and  the  preceding 
reason,  Michaelis  observes,  that  such  causes,  though  they  might  bavo  pro- 
duced the  omission  of  the  passase  in  some  copies,  could  not  posaibly  nave 
occasioned  it  in  aU  the  ancient  Greek  manuscriprs,  and  in  all  the  ancient 
versions,  except  the  Latin.  Besides,  they  are  wholly  foreign  to  the  present 
purpose :  they  do  not  tend  to  show  the  authenticity  of  1  John  v.  7.  but 
account  merely  for  its  omission,  on  Uie  previous  suppo.iition  that  it  ia 
authentic.  But  this  is  the  thing  ro  be  proved.  And  it  is  surely  absurd  to 
account  for  the  omission  of  a  passage  in  Saint  John's  first  Epistle  before  it 
has  been  shown  that  the  Epistle  ever  contained  it  *'  Suppose,'*  he  c<m- 
tinucs,  "1  were  to  cite  a  man  before  a  court  of  justice,  and  demand  fmia 
him  a  sum  of  money,  that  on  being  asked  by  the  magistrate,  wheilicr  I  had 
anv  bond  to  produce  in  soppoil  of  the  demand,  I  answered,  that  I  hatl 
indeed  no  bond  to  produce,  but  that  a  bond  mii^ht  have  been  very  ramly 
lost  during  the  troubles  of  the  late  war.  In  this  case,  if  tlie  nM^sirate 
should  admit  the  validity  of  the  demand,  and  oblige  the  aroused  party  to 
pay  the  sura  required,  every  man  would  conclude  not  so  much  that  he  was 
unjust  as  that  his  mental  faculties  were  dcnuiged.  But  is  not  this  cam 
similar  to  the  case  of  those  who  contend  that  1  John  v.  7.  is  genuine*, 
because  it  might  have  been  lost  1  In  fact  their  situation  ia  still  worse, 
since  the  loss  of  a  single  manuscript  is  mudli  more  credible  than  the  IcHis 
of  one  and  the  same  passage  in  more  than  eighty  manuscripts."* 

(6.)  The  negligence  of  transcribers  may  have  caused  the 
omission  of  the  disputed  clause.  The  seventh  verse  begins  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  eighth  ;  and  therefore  the  transcribers 
might  easily  have  overlooked  the  seventh  verse,  and  conse- 
quently have  omitted  it  by  accident. 

The  following  illustration  will  enable  the  reader  who  under- 
stands no  other  language  but  English,  readily  to  apprehend  how 
the  words  came  to  be  omitted : — 

The  word  which  In  the  seventh  verse  is  rendered  bear  record,  and  in  the 
eighth  bear  witness,  is  the  same  in  Greek  (ei  ^«prv^ov*T«$> ;  and  if  it  had 

»  Hewlett's  Commentaiy,  vol.  v.  p.  SOR  8vo.  edit. 
*  Micbaelis*s  Introdnctton,  vol.  tv.  p.  434. 
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been  translaled  In  both  Terses  alike,  u  ft  oogbt  to  have  been,  the  two 
veraea  would  have  nm  thua  :— 

VOB  TflBM  ARI  THIVB  TSAT  MAM  WITMSaa 
IN  HSAVBN,  THK  FATMKB,  TUB  WOBD,  AND  THB 
HOLT  OUOBT,  AND  THXaB  THRBB  AKB  ONX. 
AND  THBRB  ARB  TBBBB  THAT  BBAR  WITNB88 
IN  XABTH,  THB  aPIRIT,  THB  WATBB|  AND  THH 
BLOOD,  AND  THB8B  THRBB  AOSBB  IN  ONB. 

Now,  how  eaajr  it  is,  for  one  who  is  tranacribing,  and  perbapa  In  baate,  to 
dip  hia  eje  from  the  worda  thbrb  arb  thrbb  that  bbar  wiTNBaa  in  the  7th 
▼erse,  to  the  aame  worda  thbrb  arb  thrbb  that  bbar  wiTNBaa  in  the  8(h 
verse  any  peraon  may  eaailj  conceive  who  baa  been  accuatomed  to  tran- 
Bcribtng  hiuiaelf,  or  who  haa  ever  read  and  observed  the  tranacripta  of 


olhera,  or  haa  been  much  employed  in  correcting  the  press, 
omisaions  frequently  occur  in  Mill'a  and  Griesbach's  erilicaJ  editions  of  the 


Similar 


New  Testament.  For  where  the  beainninf  and  ending  of  two  aentencea, 
within  a  line  or  two,  happen  to  be  alike,  the  copyists  so  freauently  omit  the 
former,  that  if  the  text  under  dispute  had  been  round  in  all  the  manuscripts 
and  copies,  we  should  have  had  a  great  deal  more  reaaon  to  wonder  than 
we  have  now,  that  it  appeara  in  ao  few.  Let  it  be  granted,  therefore,  that 
an  omiaaion  of  the  intermediate  worda  might  naturally  happen ;  yet  still, 
the  appearing  of  the  omission,  both  early  and  wide,  provea  no  more  than 
that  the  worda  happened  to  be  early  dropped,  and  overlooked  in  aome 
atill  more  eirly  copy.  It  might  be  dropped,  for  any  thing  we  know,  out  of 
a  copy  taken  immediately  from  the  original  of  Saint  John  hi(naelC  And 
then,  moat  assuredly,  all  future  tranacripta,  mediately  or  immediately  de- 
rived from  that  copy,  must  continue,  at  least,  aa  imperfect  and  faulty  as 
that  firai  copy  itself.  And  if  there  should  have  been  but  few  coplea  taken 
from  the  or^tinal  in  all  (and  who  will  pretend  to  say  how  many  were  really 
taken  1\  it  is  no  wonder  that  while  some  churches,  aa  those,  for  instance. 
In  Africa  and  Europe  (whither  the  perfect  copies  had  been  carried),  had 
the  trne  reading,  other  chare hea  in  Asia  and  the  East,  from  an  imperfect 
copy,  ahould  transmit  an  Imperfect  reading. 

(6.)  Several  •fthe  early  ftathert  may  have  deaignedly  omit" 
ted  to  quote  the  clause  in  question,  from  coneidering  it  as  a 
proof  of  the  unity  of  the  testimony  of  the  heavenly  witncMseo 
to  the  Meteiahohip  of  Chriot,  and  not  of  the  unity  of  their  na^ 
ture,  and  conoequently  not  relevant  to  the  controveriieo  in  which 
thooe  writero  roere  engaged, 

(7.)  The  tilence  of  oeveral  of  the  earlier  Greek  father*  to 
no  proof  at  all  that  their  copieo  of  the  Greek  Teotament  wanted 
the  clauoe  in  quettion  g  tince  in  their  controverrieo  they  have 
omitted  to  quote  other  texto  referring  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  with  which  other  parti  of  their  writing*  ohow  that 
they  muot  have  been  well  acquainted,  Beoideo,  the  oilence  of 
oeveral  of  the  fathero  io  more  than  compenoated  by  the  toted 
oilence  of  all  the  heretic*  or  faUe  teachero,  at  Uaot  from  the 
dayo  of  Praxeao  {in  the  oecond  century),  who  never  charged 
the  orthodox  fathero  of  being  guilty  of  interpolation. 

Let  us  now  briefly  recapitulate  the  eyidence  on  this  much 
litigated  question. 

I.  Against  the  genuineneaa  of  iht  diepuUd  clause^  it  is 
urged,  that 

1.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  a  single  Greek  manuscript,  written 
before  the  sixteenth  century. 

2.  It  is  wanting  in  the  earliest  and  best  critical  editions  of  the 
Greek  Testament 

3.  It  is  contained  in  the  manuscripts  of  no  other  ancient  ver- 
sion besides  the  Latin ;  and 

4.  Not  all  the  manuscripts  even  of  the  Latin  Terston  contain 
this  clause. 

It  ia  wanting  in  npwarda  of  forty  of  the  oldest  Latin  manuscripta,  and  in 
other  MSS.  it  is  fbund  only  in  the  margin,  evidently  interted  hy  a  later 
hand;  and  even  In  thoae  manuacripta  which  do  contain  it,  thta  pasaage  ia 
vRriously  placed,  sometimes  before  and  aometimea  after  the  earthly  wit- 


6.  It  is  not  once  quoted  in  the  genuine  works  of  any  one  of 
the  Crreek  fiithers,  or  early  ecclesiastical  writers,  even  in  those 
places  where  we  dioukl  most  expect  it 

6.  It  IS  not  once  quoted  by  any  of  the  Latin  fitthers,  even 
where  the  subject  of  which  they  were  treating  lequired ;  and 
where,  consequently,  we  should  expect  to  see  it  dted. 

7.  The  Protestant  Refbrmers  either  rejected  it,  or  at  least  mark- 
ed it  as  doubtful. — On  the  other  hand, 

IL  In  BEHALF  of  the  genuineneaa  of  the  disputed  clause^  it 
iseonimdedf  that 

(I.)  External  Evidence, 

1.  It  is  foimd  in  the  Latin  version  which  was  current  in  Africa 
before  the  Latin  Vulgate  version  was  made,  and  also  in  most 
msnuscripts  of  the  Vulgate  version. 

But  the  authority  of  theae  manuacripta  ia  jnatly  to  be  aaapected,  on 
account  of  the  many  alterationa  and  cornipliona  which  the  Vulgate  version 
haa  undergone. 

2.  It  is  found  in  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  Liturgy  of  the 
Greek  church. 


3.  It  is  found  in  the  Primitive  Liturgy  of  the  Latin  church. 

U  la  verr  probable  that  the  clauae  in  queatk)n  waa  Interpolated  from 
itofgy  or  the  Latin  church  into  that  of  the  Greek  church  by  aome  of 
freek  cleigy,  who  were  devoted  partlaana  of  the  Romish  chiwch,  In 
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the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century,  at  which  time  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mon people,  from  the  ignorance  which  at  that  time  generally  prevailed 
throughout  Europe,  were  incapable  of  detecting  the  imposition. 

4.  It  is  cited  by  numerous  Latin  Others. 

The  contrary  ia  maintained  by  the  antagoniata  of  the  diaputed  chose 
and  in  pp.  371—373.  we  have  ahown  that  the  anthoritiea  of  TertaUlaii^ 
Cyprian,  Jerome,  and  the  African  biahops,  which  have  principally  been 
rehed  on,  are  inapplicable  tu  prove  the  point  for  which  they  nave  beea 
adduced. 

(2.)  Internal  J^dence, 

1.  The  connection  of  the  disputed  clause  requires  its  insertion, 
inasmuch  as  the  sense  is  not  perfect  without  it 

Thia  argument  ia  rebutted  by  the  fact  that  the  context  admita  of  an  expo- 
sition, which  makea  the  sense  complete  witAout  the  disputed  clauae. 

2.  The  grammatical  structure  of  the  original  Greek  requires 
the  insertion  of  the  seventh  verse,  and  consequently  that  it  should 
be  received  as  genuine. 

Otherwise  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  verse,  the  authenticity  of  which 
was  never  questioned  (as  indeed  it  caimot  be,  being  found  in  every  known 
manuscript  that  ia  eztant\  mnat  likewiae  be  rejected. 

3.  The  doctrine  of  the  Greek  article,  which  is  found  in  both 
verses,  is  such,  that  both  must  be  retained,  or  both  must  be 
rejected. 

4.  The  mode  of  thinking  and  diction  ia  peculiar  to  St  John. 

To  this  It  la  replied,  that  there  la  no  auch  Identical  expreaaioa  hi  the 
whole  Bible,  besides  1  John  v.  7. 

6.  The  omiaaion  of  this  clause  may  be  satisfactorily  accounted 
for.    Thus 

(1.)  There  may  have  been  two  editk>n8  of  thia  epistle.  In  the  first  of 

which  the  disputed  clauae  waa  omiUed,  though  it  ia  retained  m  the 

aecond. 
(2.)  The  great  scarcity  of  ancient  Greek  coplea,  caused  by  the  perae- 

cutiona  of  the  Chrlatiaaa  by  the  Roman  emperora,  would  leave  the 

rest  open  to  the  negligence  of  copylata  or  to  the  frauds  of  lalae 

teachera. 
(3.)  The  Arlana  might  have  deaignedly  expunged  it,  aa  being  inimical  to 

their  doctrine. 
(4  >  The  orthodox  themaelvea  might  have- deaignedly  withdrawn  it  out  of 

renrd  to  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity. 
(5.)  The  negligence  of  transcribers  is  a  cauae  of  other  omiasiona. 
(6.)  Several  of  the  fathera  may  have  deaignedly  omitted  the  clause  In 

queation. 
(7.)  The  silence  of  several  of  the  Greek  Others  is  no  proof  that  theUr 


copiea  of  the  Greek  Teatament  wanted  the  clause  In  question  ;  sfaice, 
In  their  controversies  resppcting  the  Trioitv,  they  have  omitted 
quote  other  texta  with  which  they  must  have  Been  well  acquainted. 


Upon  a  review  of  all  the  preceding  arguments,  the  disputed 
clause  (we  think^  must  be  abandoned  as  spurious ;  nor  can 
any  Uiing  less  tlian  the  positive  authority  of  unsuspeet^ui 
manuscripta  justify  the  admission  of  so  important  a  passa^ 
into  die  sacred  canon.  Much  stress,  it  is  true,  has  been  laid 
upon  some  points  in  the  internal  evidence,  and  particularly 
the  supposed  grammatical  arguments  (Noe.  2.  and  3.),  and 
the  reasons  assigned  for  the  omission  of  this  clause.  Bu 
some  of  these  reasons  have  been  shown  to  be  destitute  of 
the  support  alleged  in  their  behalf;  and  the  remainder  are 
wholly  hypothetical,  and  unsustained  by  any  satbiactorr 
evidence.  **  Internal  evidence,"  indeed  (as  fiishop  Marsa 
forcibly  argues),  **may  show  that  a  passage  is  spurious^ 
thoug[h  external  evidence  is  in  its  favour ;  for  instance,  if  it 
contain  allusions  to  things  which  did  not  exist  in  the  time  of 
the  reputed  author.    Bur  no  imtern al  evidence  can  prow 

A    PASSAGE    TO    BE    GENUINE,    WHEN    EXTERNAL    EVIDENCE    19 

DECIDEDLY  AGAINST  IT.    A  spurious  psssags  may  be  fitted  to  - 
the  context  as  well  as  a  genuine  passage.     No  arguments, 
therefore,  from  internal  evidence,  however  ingenious  they 
may  appear,  can  outweigh  the  mass  of  external  evidence 
which  applies  to  the  case  in  question.'*^ 

But,  although  the  disputed  clause  is  confessedly  spurious, ' 
its  absence  neither  does  nor  can  diminish  the  weight  of  irre- 
sistible EVIDENCE  which  Other  undisputed  passages  of  Holy 
Writ  afford  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity .«  The  proofs  of 
our  Lord's  true  and  proper  Godhead  remain  •  uruhaken-^ 
deduced  from  the  prophetic  descriptions  of  the  Messiah's 

t  Bp.  Marah's  Lectnrea,  part  vl.  p.  27.  Biahop  Bnrgeas  haa  argued,  at 
considerable  length,  in  favour  of  the  superiority  of  internal  evidence,  even 
when  the  external  evidence  is  decidedly  against  a  pasaage.  (VindicaUon, 
pp.  zziz.— xxxiv.)  Ills  argumenta  are  minutely  considered,  and  (it  moat, 
we  think,  be  admitted)  aet  aside,  by  Crito  Cantabrigienaia.  (Vindication  of 
Mr.  Person's  Lilerarv  Character,  pp.  75—84.) 

*  On  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  small  volume  by  the  author 
of  this  work,  entitled,  The  Seripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  bri^y  stated 
and  d^ended,  6iC.  (Second  edftton,  12ma,  London,  1826.)  fn  the  appendix 
to  that  volume  he  has  exhibited  the  very  ttrong  collateral  testimony^  fur- 
nished 10  the  scriptural  evidence  of  this  doctrine,  by  the  actual  proleaaion 
of  ftith  in,  and  worship  of,  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  aa  well  as  of 
God  the  Father,  by  the  Christian  church  in  every  age ;  together  with  other 
documents  illustrative  of  this  important  truth  of  divine  revelatwn,  derived 
from  ecclesiastical  history  and  the  writing  a  of  the  lathers  of  the  flrat  thsM 
ceaturiea  of  the  Chiiatian  aera 
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person  in  the  Old  Testament — ^from  the  ascription  to  him  of 
the  attributes,  the  works,  and  the  homage,  which  are  peculiar 
to  the  Deity — and  from  those  numerous  and  important  re- 
lations, which  he  is  affirmed  in  Scripture  to  sustain  towards 
his  holy  and  universal  church,  and  towards  each  of  its  true 
members.  '*  There  are,"  to  adopt  the  deliberate  judgment 
of  Griesbach,  "  so  many  argruments  for  the  true  Deity  of 
Christ,  that  I  see  not  how  it  can  be  called  in  question ;  the 
divine  authority  of  ScMpture  being  granted,  and  just  rules  of 
interpretation  acknowledged.  The  exordium  of  Saint  John^s 
Chtpel,  in  particular,  is  so  persvicuoua  and  above  all  exception, 
that  it  NETER  can  be  ooeriumea  by  the  daring  attacks  of  inter- 
oretere  and  critics,  and  taken  away  from  tne  defenders  of  the 
truth:'^ 


SECTION  VI. 


ON  THE   SECOND   AND  THIRD   EPISTLES   OF   JOHN. 

I.  GenuinencM,  authenticity,  and  date  of  thete  Epistles^ — ^11. 
The  second  Epittle,  to  -whom  addrested. — III.  Itt  scope. — 
IV.  The  third  Epistle,  to  -whom  addressed, — ^V.  Its  scope. 
— VI.  Observations  on  this  Epistle. 

I.  Although,  in  the  fourth  century,  when  Eusebins  wrote 
his  ecclesiastical  history,  these  two  Epistles  were  classea 
among  the  Arrofyc/uva  or  books  which  were  received  by  the 
majority  of  Christians  (though  some  doubts  were  entertained 
by  others  respecting  their  authenticity \  yet  testimonies  are 
not  wanting  to  prove  that  they  were  botn  kno^n  and  received 
as  jB^enuine  productions  of  the  apostle  John.  The  second 
Epistle  is  cited  by  Irenesus,  and  received  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria.  Origen  mentions  all  three  Epistles,  though  he 
says  that  the  second  and  third  were  not  allowed  to  be  genuine 
by  all  persons.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  mentions  them  as 
being  ascribed  to  St.  John.  The  second  Epistle  was  quoted 
by  Alexander  bisfiop  of  Alexandria;  and  all  Uiree  Epistles 
were  received  by  Athanasius,  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  by  Epi- 
phanius,  Jerome  (a  few  of  whose  contemporaries  doubted  tne 
authenticity  of  these  Epistles),  Rufinus,  and  almost  every 
subsequent  writer  of  note.^  They  are  not,  indeed,  receiyed 
in  the  Syrian  churches ;  but  the  thoughts  and  style  are  so 
similar  to  those  of  the  first  Epistle,^  that  almost  all  critics 
attribute  them  to  the  author  of  the  first  Epistle,  namely,  John ; 
and  they  were,  in  all  probability,  written  about  the  same  time 
a9  that  Epistle,  yiz.  a.  d.  68  or  69.  Consequently  these 
Epistles  could  not  have  been  written  by  John  the  elder,  a 
member  of  the  Ephesian  church,  as  some  of  the  fathers,  and 
also  some  modem  critics,  have  imagined.  Various  reasons 
have  been  assigned  why  these  two  Epistles  were  not 
received  earlier  into  the  canon.  Michaehs  is  disposed  to 
think  that  doubt  was  excited  concerning  their  genuineness 
by  the  address,  in  which  the  author  neither  calls  himself 
John,  nor  assumes  the  title  of  an  apostle,  but  simply  names 
himself  the  "elder"  («  »Tpfir)8tmfec) ;  as  Saint  Peter  (1.  ch.  v. 
1  .J  styles  himself  a  "  fellow  elaer"  {<rvfAjrfiT^Ttfof),  which 
title,  after  Peter's  death,  the  apostle  John  might  with  great 
propriety  assume,  as  being  the  only  remaining  apostle.  It 
IS,  nowever,  most  probable  that,  being  letters  to  private 
persons,  they  had  for  a  considerable  time  been  kept  in  the 
possession  of  the  families  to  whom  they  were  originally  sent, 
and  were  not  discovered  till  long  after  the  apostle's  decease, 
and  after  the  death  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  had  been 
addressed.  When  first  discovered,  all  the  immediate 
vouchers  for  their  genuineness  were  necessarily  gone ;  and 
the  church  of  Christ,  ever  on  its  guard  against  imposture, 
particularly  in  relation  to  writings  professing  to  be  the  work 
of  apostles,  hesitated  to  receive  ttiem  into  the  number  of 
canonical  Scriptures,  until  it  was  fully  ascertained  that  they 
were  divinely  inspired. 

II.  Consiaerable  uncertainty  prevails  respecting  the  person 
to  whom  the  second  Epistle  was  addressed,  some  conjecturing 

>  Atque  sunt  profecto  tarn  niulta  et  laculenta  ar^gumenta  et  Scripturse 
loca,  quibua  yera  Deitaa  Christo  vindicatur,  lit  ego  quidem  intelligere  viz 

Elm  qaomodo,  concesaii  Scripture  SacraB  divinA  auctoritate  et  admissis 
la  ^terpretandi  regulis,  docina  hoc  in  dubium  h  qooquam  vocari  posse. 
,  riniis  locui  ille,  Jon.  i.  i,  !^3.,  tam  perapicuus  est,  atque  omnibus  ex- 
eeptlonibus  major,  ul  neque  interpretum,  neque  eriticorum  audaeihus 
eonatibus  unquam  everti  atque  ventatis  d^ensorilnts  eripi  poesit.  Nov. 
Teat.  torn.  ii.  Pr»f.  pp.  viil.  ix.  Hal»,  1776. 

*  See  the  references  to  the  above-named  fathers  in  Dr.  Lardner's  Works, 
8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  594-686. ;  4to.  vol.  iii.  pp.  625, 626. 

*  Dr.  Mill,  and  after  him  Dr.  Lardner,  observe,  that,  of  t^e  thirteen  rerses 
composing  the  second  Epistle,  eight  ore  to  be  found  in  the  firaft  «it!ier  in 
sense  or  in  expression. 


a  particular  person  to  be  intended,  w^e  others  ODderstand  it 
figuratively,  as  of  the  church.  The  ancient  commentators 
supposed  It  to  be  figurative,  but  most  of  the  modem  commen- 
tators and  critics  understand  it  literally,  though  they  do  not 
agree  in  their  literal  interpretation.  ArchbisEop  Newcomef 
Wakefield,  Macknight,  and  the  venerable  translators  of  our 
authorized  version,  make  EacAatan  to  be  an  adjective,  and  render 
the  inscription  •*  To  the  elect  (or  excellent,  or  chosen)  Lady ;" 
the  Vulgate  yersion,  Calmet,  and  others,  consider  Enxun  to 
be  a  proper  name,  and  translate  it  '*To  the  Lady  Electa;** 
J.  B.  Carpzov,  Schleusner,  and  Rosenmuller  take  Kmi^  to  b« 
a  proper  name,  and  the  Epistle  to  be  addressed  to  Cyria,  or 
Kyria,^  the  Elect,  and  Michaelis  conjectures  Ki^  to  be  an 
ellipsis  of  Kvpiet  Ejcxmio-m,  which,  among  the  ancient  Greeks, 
signified  an  assembly  of  the  people  held  at  a  stated  time, 
and  was  held  at  Athens  three  times  in  every  month ;  and 
that,  since  the  sacred  writers  adopted  the  term  Eutojinx  from 
its  civil  use  among  the  Greeks,  Ku^  Etaojia-ix  might  heie 
mean  the  stated  assembly  of  the  Christians,  held  eyeiy  Sun- 
day ;  and  thus  tm  tttkaimi  xvp/at,  with  outxaff-u  understood,  would 
signify,  "  To  the  elect  church  or  community  which  comes 
together  on  Sundays."  He  admits,  however,  that  he  knows 
not  of  any  instance  of  such  ellipsis ;  and  Bishop  Middleton 
does  not  think  that  this  explanation  can  be  very  easily  esta- 
blished. Of  these  yarious  hypotheses,  the  most  probable 
opinion  is  that  which  considers  the  Epistle  as  addressed  to 
the  Lady  Electa,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  eminent 
Christian  matron:  what  confirms  this  opinion  is,  that  the 
Greek  article  is  absent,  which  would  have  heen  absolutely 
necessary  if  the  inscription  had  been  "To  the  elect  Lady,"  or 
to  "  Kyna  the  Elect.'* 

III.  The  SECOND  Epistle  of  John  is  an  epitome  of  the  first, 
and  touches,  in  few  words,  on  the  same  points.  The  "  Lady 
Electa"  is  commended  for  her  virtuous  and  religious  educa- 
tion of  her  children ;  and  is  exhorted  to  abide  in  the  doctrine 
of  Christ,  to  persevere  in  the  truth,  and  carefully  to  avoid  the 
delusions  of  false  teachers.  But  chiefly  the  apostle  beseeches 
this  Christian  matron  to  practise  Uie  great  and  indispensable 
commandment  of  Christian  love  and  charity. 

IV.  The  THIRD  Epistle  of  John  is  addressed  to  a  converted 
Gentile,  a  respectable  member  of  some  Christian  church, 
called  Caius;  but  who  he  was  is  extremely  uncertain,  as 
there  are  three  persons  of  this  name  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament,  viz.  1.  Gaius  of  Corinth  (1  Cor,  i.  14.) ;  whom 
Paul  <»lls  his  "  host,  and  the  host  of  the  whole  church" 
(Rom.  xvi.  33.)  ;  2.  Gains,  a  native  of  Macedonia,  who  ac- 
companied Paul,  and  spent  some  time  with  him  at  Ephesus 
(Acts  xix.  29.) ;  3.  Cams  of  Derbe  ^Acts  xx.  4.),  who  also 
was  a  fellow-traveller  of  Paul.  Micnaelis  and  most  modem 
critics  suppose  the  person  to  whom  this  Epistle  was  address- 
ed to  be  the  Caius  of  Corinth,  as  hospitality  was  a  leading 
feature  in  his  character.  His  hospitable  temper,  particularly 
towards  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  is  strongly  marked  in  the 
fifth,  sixth,  seyenth,  and  eighth  verses  of  this  Epistle. 

V.  The  Scope  of  this  Epistle  is  to  commend  his  steadfast- 
ness in  the  faith  and  his  general  hospitality,  especially  to  the 
ministers  of  Christ;  to  caution  him  against  the  ambitious 
and  turbulent  practices  of  Diotrephes,  and  to  recommend 
Demetrius  to  his  friendship ;  referring  what  he  farther  had 
to  say  to  a  personal  interview. 

Vi.  Commentators  are  by  no  means  agreed  who  this  Dio- 
trephes was.  Bede,  Erasmus,  Michaelis, and  others,  suppose 
him  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  new  sect,  and  that,  as  he 
delivered  false  doctrines,  he  obiected  to  those  who  propagated 
the  true  faith.  Grotius,  Le  Clerc,  and  Beavsobre  imagined 
that  he  was  a  Grentile  conyert  who  would  not  receive  Jewish 
Christians.  But  it  is  most  probable  that  he  was  an  ambitious 
elder  or  bishop  in  the  churcn  of  which  Craius  was  a  member, 
and  that,  having  been  converted  from  Judaism,  he  opposed 
the  admission  of  the  Gentiles,  and  set  himself  up  as  the 
h^  of  a  party  in  opposition  to  the  apostles.  If  (as  we  sup- 
pose) the  Gains  to  whom  this  EpisUe  was  addressed  was 
the  generous  "  host  of  the  church  at  Corinth,"  it  is  possible 
that  this  Diotrephes  might  have  been  the  leading  opponent  of 
Saint  Paul  in  that  city,  whom  he  forbore  to  name  out  of  de- 
licacy, though  he  censured  his  conduct.  See  1  Cor.  iii.  3 — 
5.  iv.  6.,  &c. 

Demetrius,  who  is  so  highly  commended  by  the  apostle  in 

*  As  the  Syriac  name  Martha  is  of  the  same  Import  as  K«r<s,  Carpxov 
conjectured  that  this  epistle  was  addressed  to  the  sister  of  Laarus,  and 
that  she  changed  her  name  from  Martha  to  Kyria  or  Cyrla,  after  the  pense- 
cution  of  the  church  which  followed  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen,  fer  the 
security  of  her  person.  The  conjecture  Is  Ingentoos,  but  is  aol  sapoorted 
bf  any  authority.    Eptst.  Cath.  Septenarius,  p.  186 
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this  Epistle,  is  thought  to  have  held  some  sacied  office  in  the 
church  of  which  Gaius  was  a  memher ;  hut  this  opinion  is 
rejected  hy  Dr.  Benson,  because  on  that  supposition  Gains 
must  have  known  him  so  well,  as  to  need  no  information 
concerning  his  character  from  the  apostle.  He  therefore  be- 
lieved him  to  have  been  the  bearer  of  this  letter,  and  one  of 
the  brethren  who  went  forth  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles.  With 
this  conjecture  Rosenmikller  coincides.  Calmet  supposes 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  same  church  as  Gaius,  whose 
piety  and  hospitality  he  imitated.  But  whoever  Demetrius 
was,  his  character  and  deportment  were  the  reverse  of  the 
character  and  conduct  of  Diotrephes ;  for  the  apostle  speaks 
of  the  former  as  having  a  good  testimony  from  all  men,  and 
whose  temper  and  behaviour  were  in  every  respect  conform- 
able to  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  and  therefore  Saint  John 
recommends  him  as  an  example  to  Gaius,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  church  to  which  he  belonged.' 


SECTION  vn. 

ON  THE   GENERAL  EPISTLE   OF  JUDE. 

L  Account  of  the  author. — ^11.  Gcnmneneto  and  authenticity^-^ 
m.  I}ate4 — ^IV.  Of  the  pertono  to  whom  thit  Epistle  root 
addreooedf^y.  Itt  occation  and  ocope. — ^VI.  Oboervationo 
on  it$  otyle, 

I.  JiTDE  or  Judas,  who  was  sumamed  Thaddeus  and  Leb- 
beus,  and  was  also  called  the  brother  of  our  Lord  (Matt.  xiii. 
55.),  was  the  son  of  Aipheus,  brother  of  James  the  Less, 
and  one  of  the  twelve  apostles.  We  are  not  informed  when 
or  how  he  was  called  to  the  apostleship;  and  there  is  scarce- 
W  any  mention  of  him  in  the  New  Testament,  except  in  the 
different  catalogues  of  the  twelve  apostles.  The  only  parti- 
cular incident  related  concerning  Jude  is  to  be  found  m  John 
xiv.  21 — ^33. ;  where  we  read  that  he  addressed  the  following 
question  to  his  Divine  Master—Xior<2  /  how  it  it  that  thou  witt 
manifeot  thyself  unto  tM,  and  not  unto  the  world?  Full  of 
ideas  of  temporal  grandeur  and  universal  monarchy,  he  could 
not  imagine  now  our  Saviour  could  establish  a  kingdom  with- 
out manifesting  it  to  the  world  ;-~a  proof  how  much  this 
apostle  was  actuated  by  Jewish  pTej[udioe8,  and  what  delusive 
hopes  he  cherished,  in  common  with  all  the  other  apostles, 
of  soon  beholding  his  Master  erect  a  powerful  and  magnificent 
empire. 

As  Jude  continued  with  the  rest  of  the  apostles  after  our 
Lord's  resurrection  and  ascension  (Acts  i.  13.),  and  was  with 
them  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (ii.  l.\  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose,  that  after  having  received  the  extraordinary  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  preached  the  Gospel  for  some  tune  in 
Judaea,  and  performed  miracles  in  the  name  of  Christ.  And 
as  his  life  seems  to  have  been  prolonged,  it  is  probable  that 
he  afterwards  (quitted  Judea,  ana  preached  the  Gospel  to  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  m  other  countries.  It  has  been  said  that  he 
preached  in  Arabia.  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Persia,  and  that 
ne  suffered  martyraom  in  the  last  mentioned  country.  The 
Syrians  still  claim  him  as  Uieir  apostle ;  but  we  have  no  ac- 
count of  his  travels  upon  which  we  can  rely,  and  it  may  even 
be  questioned  whether  he  was  a  martyr.^ 

U.  In  the  early  ages  of  Christtamty  the  Epistle  of  Jude 
was  rejected  by  several  persons,  because  the  apocryphal 
books  of  Enoch,  and  of  the  Ascension  of  Moses,  were  sup- 
posed to  be  quoted  in  it ;  and  Michaelis  has  rejected  it  as 
spurious.  We  have,  however,  the  most  satisfactory  evi- 
dences of  the  authenticity  of  this  Epistle.    It  is  found  in  all 

442-466.    Ltfdner,8«o.ToLTLDp.  684-607.  ;4to. 
iflOD  on  tbe  Catholic  EpisUe^  pp.  663—680.  Boddei 


Ecclod?kpo8U>lica,  pp.  314—316.  Dr.  Hales's  Inalysis  of  Chronology,  vol. 
11.  book  K.  pp.  1160—1162.  Blabop  Middleton  on  the  Greek  Article,  pp.  663 
—666.  (first  edition.)  lampe,  in  Bnai^.  Jownis,  torn.  i.  pp.  111—1 16.  Pritil, 
lotrod.  in  Not.  Teat.  pp.  IW.  110. 

•  It  is  more  certain  that  Jude  was  a  married  man,  and  had  children ;  for 
EuMbtoB  relates^  on  the  authority  of  the  ecclealaatical  historian  Hegealp* 
pQS  (a  ccmvened  Jew,  who  fiooriahed  in  the  second  century),  that  the 
emperor  Domitiaii,  in  a  fit  of  jealousT,  ordered  inquiry  to  be  made  con- 
cemlnf  the  posterity  of  David,  on  which  occasion  some  of  the  grandchil- 
dren of  Jode  were  brought  before  hhn.  The  emperor,  first  aakinf  them 
■ereral  qnestiona  respecting  their  profeeaion  and  manner  of  Mfc,  which 
waa  husbandry,  next  inquired  concerning  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  when 
it  abouU  appear  7  To  this  they  replied,  that  it  was  a  heaivenly  and  spiritual, 
not  a  temporal  Icingdom ;  and  that  it  would  not  be  manifested  till  the  end  of 
the  wona  Domitfan,  thus  findtaig  that  they  were  mean  persona  and  per> 
feclly  harmless^  dismissed  them  unbound,  and  by  edict  appeased  the  per- 
aecntioo  which  had  been  raised  against  the  church.  Hegesippus  adda, 
that,  on  their  release,  the  grandchildren  of  Jude  afterwards  presided  over 
churches^  both  as  being  martyrs  (more  correctly  confesaorsX  and  alao  as 
being  allied  to  oar  Lord    Soieb.  Hist  EccL  lib.  UL  cc.  19  20. 
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the  ancient  catalogues  of  the  sacred  writings  of  the  New 
Testament :  it  is  asserted  to  be  genuine  by  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, and  is  quoted  as  Jude'siproduction  by  TertuUian,  by 
Origen,  and  by  the  ffreater  part  of  the  ancients  noticed  by 
Eusebius.*  Independently  of  this  external  evidence,  the 
genuineness  of  the  Epistle  of  Jude  is  confirmed  by  the  sub- 
jects discussed  in  it,  which  are  in  every  respect  suitable  to 
the  character  of  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ;  for  the  writer^s 
design  was,  to  characterize  and  condemn  the  false  teachers, 
who  endeavoured  in  that  age  to  make  proselytes  to  their 
erroneous  and  dangerous  tenets,  to  reprobate  the  impious 
doctrines  which  they  taught  for  the  sake  of  advantage,  and 
to  enforce  ^e  practice  of  holiness  on  all  who  professed  the 
Gospel.  In  short,  as  Dr.  Macknight  most  truly  observes, 
there  is  no  error  taught,  no  evil  practice  enjoined,  for  the 
sake  of  which  any  impostor  could  be  induced  to  impose  a 
forgery  of  this  kind  upon  the  world. 

With  regard  to  the  objection  against  the  genuineness  of 
this  Epistle,  which  is  denved  from  the  supposed  quotation 
by  Juae  of  an  apocryphal  hook  of  Enoch,  it  is  to  he  observed, 
that  the  apostle,  by  quoting  such  hook,  gives  it  no  authority. 
It  was  no  canonical  oook  of  the  Jews ;  and  though  such  a 
book  existed  among  them,  and  was  apocryphal,  yet  it  might 
contain  some  things  that  were  true.  Jude^s  quoting  from  it 
the  prophecy  under  consideration  would  not  lessen  the  au- 
thority of  his  Epistle,  any  more  than  Paul's  quotations  from 
the  heathen  poets  Aratus  (Acte  xvii.  28.),  Menander  (1  Cor. 
XV.  33.),  and  Epimenides  (Tit.  i.  12.),  have  lessened  the 
authority  of  the  history  of  the  Acts,  and  of  that  apostle's 
letters,  where  these  quotations  are  found.  The  reason  is  (as 
Macknight  most  forcibly  observes),  if  the  thines  contained  in 
these  quotations  were  true  in  themselves,  ttiey  might  be 
mentioned  by  an  inspired  writer  without  giviuff  authority  to 
the  poems  nom  which  they  were  cited.  In  like  manner,  if 
the  prophecy  ascribed  to  Enoch,  concerning  the  future  judg- 
ment and  punishment  of  the  wicked,  was  agreeable  to  the 
other  declarations  of  God  respecting  that  event,  Jude  might 
cite  it,  because  Enoch  (who,  like  Noah,  was  a  preacher  of 
righteousness}  might  actually  have  delivered  such  a  pro- 
phecy, though  it  is  not  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and 
because  his  quoting  it  did  not  establish  the  authority  of  the 
book  whence  he  took  it,  if  he  took  it  from  any  book  extant 
in  his  time.  The  preceding  observations  have  oeen  made  on 
the  supposition  that  ^e  apostle  did  quote  an  apocryphal  book 
of  Enoch :  but  it  has  been  remarked  with  equal  force  and 
truth,  that  **it  is  incredible  that  Jude  cited  a  hook  then 
extant,  claiming  to  be  the  prophecies  of  Enoch :  for,  had  it 
been  genuine,  3ie  Divine  Spirit  would  not  surely  have  suf- 
fered nis  own  word  to  be  atterwards  lost ;  and,  had  it  been 
apocryphal,  the  inspired  apostle  woufd  not  have  stamped  it 
with  his  authority,  and  have  declared  it  to  have  been  the 
production  of  *  £noch,  the  seventh  from  Adam.'  Indeed, 
the  language  of  Jude  bv  no  means  implies  that  he  quoted 
from  any  hook  whatever  (a  circumstance  which  most  writers 
on  this  controverted  subject  have  mistaken)  ;  and  hence 
some  persons  have  come  to  the  highly  improbable  conclu- 
sion that  the  prophetic  words  attributed  to  Enoch  were  com- 
municated to  the  apostle  by  immediate  revelation.  But  this 
conclusion  is  not  more  improbable  than  it  is  unnecessary. 
There  is  yet  another  source,  from  which  this  insulated 
passage  might  have  been  derived.  There  is  nothing  to  for- 
bid, but  much  to  establish,  the  supposition,  that  some  his- 
torical facts,  omitted  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  were  handed 
down  hy  the  uninspired  authors  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Al- 
though It  is  true  that,  in  the  most  ancient  remains  of  Hebrew 
literature,  history  is  so  obscured  by  fable  as  to  be  altc^ther 
an  uncertain  guide,  yet  aome  trutn  doubtless  exists  m  this 
mass  of  fiction.  This  observation  may  be  applied  with 
greater  force  to  the  Jewish  records  which  existed  in  the 
apostolic  age.  We  know,  indeed,  from  the  highest  authority, 
that  the  Jewish  doctors  of  that  period  *  had  made  the  word  of 
God  of  none  effect  by  their  traditions ;'  hut  still  their  unin- 
spired records  must  have  contained  aome  authentic  narratives. 
From  such  a  source  we  may  rationally  syppose  that  Jude 
gatiiered  the  traditional  antediluvian  prophecy  of  Enoch, 
under  the  direction  of  that  infallible  Spirit,  who  preserved 
te  inspired  writers  from  error,  and  gaided  them  into  all 
truth.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  apostle  did  wot 
quote  from  any  book  extant  in  his  day  purporting  to  have 
been  written  by  Enoeh."^ 

•  See  the  passages  of  the  aboiro-named  writers  in  Dr.  Lardner's  Works 
8vo.  ToL  Tl.  pp~6I^-61&  :  4to.  vol.  lii.  pp.  440-443. 
«  CbTlstiaa  Obsenrer,  July,  1829,  toL  zAx.  p.  417. 
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Hie  foreffoiog  remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to  Tene  9., 
in  which  the  apostle  is  supposed  to  cite  an  apocryphal  rela- 
tion or  tradition  concerning  the  archaneel  MichaePs  disputing 
with  Satan  for  the  hody  of  Mo8e&  This  is  hy  some  writers* 
referred  to  a  book  called  the  *'  Assumption  or  Ascension  of 
Christ,**  which  in  all  probability  was  a  forsery  much  later 
than  the  time  of  Jude;  out  Dr.  Lardner  thinks  it  much  more 
credible  that  Uie  apostle  alludes  to  the  vision  in  Zech.  iii. 
1 — 3.;  and  this  opinion  is  adopted  and  elucidated  by  Dr. 
Macknight  in  his  note  on  the  yerse  in  question.  In  further 
illustration  of  this  verse,  we  may  remark,  that  it  was  a 
Jewish  maxim,  that  *«  it  is  not  lawful  for  man  to  prefer  igno- 
minious reproaches,  even  against  wicked  spirits."  IVught 
not  the  apostle,  then,  have  used  it  merely  as  a  popular  illus- 
tration (without  vouching  for  the  fact)  of  that  sober  and 
wholesome  doctrine,  not  to  meak  evil  of  digmHea?  from  the 
example  of  the  archangel,  who  did  not  venture  to  rail  even 
at  Satan,  but  meekly  said,  *^The  Lobd  rebuke  thee  /"  The 
hypothesis,  that  Juae  copied  the  prophecy  of  Enoch  from 
the  writings  of  Zoroaster  (which  some  continental  critics 
have  imagined)  is  too  absurd  to  deserve  a  serious  refuta- 
tion.i 

in.  The  time  and  place,  when  and  where  this  Epistle  was 
written,  are  extremely  uncertain.  Dr.  Mill  fixes  its  dato  to 
the  year  90,  principally  because  the  ^se  teachers,  whom 
Peter  describes  zb  yet  to  eome^  are  mentioned  by  Jude  as 
aiready  come.  But  on  a  comparison  of  this  Epistle  with  the 
second  of  Peter,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  such  a  remark- 
able difference  in  their  phraseology  as  will  be  sufficient  to 
trove  that  Jude  wrote  his  Epistle  so  long  after  Peter's  second 
Spistle  as  Dr.  Mill  supposed :  though  it  proves,  as  most 
critics  agree,  that  it  was  written  after  the  latter.  The  very 
great  coincidence  in  sentiment  and  style  between  these  two 
Epistles  renders  it  likely  that  they  were  written  about  the 
same  time ;  and,  since  we  have  seen  that  the  second  Epistle 
of  Peter  was  in  all  probability  written  early  in  a.  d.  65,  we 
are  induced  with  Lardner  to  place  it  towards  the  close  of  the 
same  year,  or  perhaps  in  a.  d.  66.  Bishop  Tomline,  however, 
dates  It  in  a.  d.  70 ;  Beausobre  and  L* Enfant,  between  a.  d. 
70  and  75;  and  Dodwell  and  Dr.  Cave,  in  71  or  72. 

IV.  There  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  concerning  the 
pereons  to  whom  this  Epistle  was  aadressed.  Estius  and 
witsins  were  of  opinion  that  Jude  wrote  to  Christians  every 
where,  but  especially  to  the  converted  Jews.  Dr.  Hammond 
thought  that  the  Epistle  was  directed  to  Jewish  Christians 
alone,  and  with  the  design  of  gruarding  them  against  the 
errore  of  the  Gnostics.  Dr.  Benson  also  thought  that  it  was 
written  to  Jewish  believere,  especially  to  those  of  the  Western 


dispersion.  Moldenhawer  was  of  opinion,  that  it  was 
inscribed  to  the  Eastern  churehes,  among  whom  the  apoetle 
had  probably  laboured.  But,  from  the  inscription,'  Drs. 
Lardner  and  Macknight,  Bishop  Tomline  and  Dr.  A.  Clarke, 
concur  in  thinking  that  it  was  written  to  all,  without  dis- 
tinction, who  had  embraced  the  Gospel.  The  only  reason. 
Dr.  Macknight  remarks,  which  has  induced  commentators 
to  suppose  that  Jude  wrote  to  the  Jewish  believere  alone,  is, 
that  ne  makes  use  of  argumente  and  examples  taken  from  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Jews.  But  Paul,  we  have  seen,  followed 
the  same  course  when  writing  to  the  Gentiles;  and  both 
apostles  did  so  with  propriety,  not  only  because  all  who 
embraced  the  Gospel  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the 
Jewish  Scriptures,  but  also  because  it  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  make  the  Gentiles  sensible  that  the  Gospel 
was  inperfect  unison  with  the  ancient  revelation. 

y.  Tlie  design  of  this  Epistle  is,  to  guard  believere  against 
the  false  teachere  who  had  begun  to  insinuate  themselves 
into  the  Christian  churoh ;  and  to  contend  with  the  utmost 
earnestaess  and  zeal  for  the  true  faith,  against  the  dangerous 
tenete  which  they  disseminated,  resolving  the  whole  of  Chris- 
tianity into  a  speculative  belief  and  outward  profession  of  the 
Gospel.  And  having  thus  cancelled  the  obligations  of  mo- 
rali^  and  pereonal  holiness,  they  teught  their  diseiples  to  live 
in  afi  manner  of  licentiousness,  and  at  the  same  time  Ottered 
them  with  the  hope  of  divine  favour,  and  of  obteining  eternal 
life.  The  vile  charactera  of  these  seducers  are  further  shown, 
and  their  sentence  is  denounced;  and  the  Epistle  concludes 
with  warnings,  admonitions,  and  counsels  to  believers,  how 
to  persevere  m  faith  and  godliness  themselves,  and  to  rescue 
othere  from  the  snares  ofthe  false  teachere. 

VI.  There  is  very  great  similarity  between  the  Epistle  of 
Jude  and  the  second  chapter  of  Peter's  second  Epistle,  in  sub- 
ject, style,  vehemence,  and  holy  indignation  against  impudence 
and  lewdness,  and  against  those  who  insidiously  undermine 
chastity,  purity,  and  sound  principles.  The  expressions  are 
remarkably  strong,  the  language  is  animated,  and  the  figures 
and  comparisons  are  bold,  apt,  and  striking.  In  the  Epistle 
of  Jude,  particularly,  there  is  an  energy,  a  force,  a  grandeur 
of  expression  and  style— an  apparent  labour  for  words  and 
images,  expressive  enough  to  give  the  reader  a  just  and 
adequate  idea  of  the  pronigate  charactera  he  exposes ;  and 
the  whole  is  admirably  cateulated  to  show  how  deeply  the 
holy  apostle  was  grieved  at  the  scandalous  immoralities  of 
those  who  called  themselves  Christians,  and  with  what 
fervour  and  courage  he  tore  off  the'  mask  from  these  hypo- 
crites, that  the  church  and  the  world  mijght  see  all  the  turpi- 
tude and  deformity  that  lurked  beneath  it.* 


CHAPTER  V. 


ON   THE    REVELATION   OF    SAINT   JOHN   THE   PIYINE. 

Title,F—TL,  The  0entdnene»9  of  iAm  Book  thovm,  1.  From  external  Evidences  8.  from  internal  Charactera. — ^IDL  If 
Date.^~-iy.  Occaeion  and  jScoptf.— V.  Synopde  o/ito  Content: — VI.  Oboervatione  on  thie  Book, 


I.  The  firet  three  verses  of  the  Apocalypse  form  ite  TrrLC ; 
but  as  this  is  inconvenient  on  account  oi  ite  length,  various 
shorter  inscriptions  are  given  in  the  Manuscripte  and  Ancient 
Venions.  Thus,  in  C.  or  the  Codex  Ephrem  it  is  termed 
AiratatKtr^ic  i*xriw,  the  Revelation  of  John ;  in  the  Codex 
Coislinianus  199.  (17.  of  Griesbach's  notation)  ....  rw 
d«xo>cu,  of  John  the  Divine ;  in  6.  a  manuscript  belonging  to 

the  monks  of  St.  fiasil  at  Rome  (of  the  seventh  century^ 

Ml  Eu±y\«jffnou,  of  John  the  Divine  and  Evangelist/  in 
4d.  (Codex  Pio-Vaticanus  150.,  of  the  twelfth  century), 
Aln•«^t^|«  Irnxnou  <r»v  turo^rekou  luu  BtuM^jonrw,  the  B/evekUwn 
of  John  the  .Spostkand  Evangelist ;  in  30.  (Codex  Guelpher- 
bytanus  XVI.  7*  a  manuscript  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteen^ 
century),  A»iw:ui4«  rw  aytut  Mou  mio^vntmv  aaro^rdhtu  *tu  mutry 
o^OTGw,  wAj^mu  9y*nfjmw^  nrtrrti^wt  Imivmv  ^ioao}^,  ihe  Reve^ 
Jation  of  toe  holv  and  moat  glorioua  apoatle  and  evangelist^  the 
beloved  virgin  voho  lay  in  theooaomTof  Jesus  Christ],  John  the 
Divine.    In  16.  (the  Codex  Uffenbachianus),  it  is  the  Apo- 

<  The  reader  will  find  an  Interesting  account  ofthe  dMbrent  hypothesea 
which  critics  have  entertained  concerning  the  prophecT  of  Enoch,  men- 
tioned by  Jude,  in  Laonnann's  Collectanea,  slve  Notie  Critice  et  Commen' 
tarius  in  EDtstoIam  JudaB,  pp.  137—173.  220—233.  8to.  Groningae,  1818. 
Bee  also  Calmel's  Commentalre  Littoral,  torn.  viii.  pp.  1034—1010. 


calypse .,  ,w  U  lUtrfut  ru  n^m  sdwtf^oMv,  to&tcA  he.  beheld  in 
the  island  Paimoa :  and  in  26.  (the  Codex  Wakianus  1.  a 
manuscript  of  the  eleventh  centuiy,  in  the  library  of  Chiial's 
College,  Oxford),  it  is  is^-ov  xptrrw  AstuucxvIk  4&d«0-« t» 3«x«>s» 
Ismupm,  the  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  ^ven  to  John  the  Divine, 
In  the  Syriac  Version,  in  Bishop  VValton's  Polyglott,  it  is 
entitled  the  Revelation  which  waa  made  by  God  to  John  the 
Evangelist  in  the  island  [of]  Fajtmoa,  into  which  he  was  thrown 
£or  banished]  by  Nero  UsBsar  /  and  in  the  Arabic  Version  it 
IS  the  Vision  of  John  the  jipostle  and  Evangelist^  namely,  the 
Apocalypse.  None  of  these  titles  are  of  any  authority ;  nor 
can  any  certain  reason  be  assigned  for  giving  the  appcSlation 
of  QaaiyKt  or  the  Divine^  to  the  apoetle  and  evangelist  John.* 
II.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  authenticitT  of 
this  book  was  very  generally,  if  not  universally,  acRnowleaged 
during  the  first  two  centunes,  and  yet  in  the  third  century  it 

•  To  them  that  are  sanctified  by  €hMi  the  Father,  and  preserved  la  Jesas 

Christ,  and  called Beloved,  when  I  gave  all  diiigence  to  write  lurto 

you  of  the  common  salvation,  dec.  Jude  1. 3. 

s  Benson  on  the  GbthoUc  Epistles,  np.  437—448.  Lardner*s  Woi^  8vq. 
VOL  vi.  pp.  619— G27. ;  4to.  voL  Iii.  pp.  443-447.  Uacknlght's  Proiaee  to  Jude. 
Blackwdl's  Sacred  Clasaics,  vol  T  pp.  304,  SOS.  Pritii  latrod.  in  Nor.  TasC 
pp.  110-117. 

«  Oriesbsch,  and  Dean  Woodhonse,  on  Rev.  i.  1.  PritU  bmodncdo  o4 
LecUonem  Novl  Testameoti,  pp.  127, 128. 
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began  to  be  questioned.  This  seems  to  have  been  oocasioned  by 
eonu  absurd  notions  concerning  the  Millennium,  which  a  few 
well  meaning  but  fanciful  expositors  grounded  on  this  book; 
which  notions  their  opponents  injudiciously  and  presuniptu- 
l  to  aiscredit,  by  denying  the  authority  ot  the 


ously  endeavoured 

book  itself.  So  little,  however,  has  tH^is  portion  o(  Holy 
Writ  suffered  from  the  ordeal  of  criticism  to  which  it  has  in 
consequence  been  subjected,  that  (as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has 
long  since  remarked)  there  is  no  other  book  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment so  strongly  attested,  or  commented  upon  so  early,  as  the 
Apocalypse.    And  Dr.  Priestley  (no  mean  judge  of  biblical 

anestions  where  his  peculiar  creed  was  not  concerned)  has 
eclared,  that  he  thinks  it  impossible  for  any  intelligent  and 
candid  person  to  peruse  it  witnout  being  struck,  in  Uie  most 
forcible  manner,  with  the  peculiar  dignity  and  sublimity  of 
its  composition,  superior  to  that  of  any  other  writings  what- 
ever; so  as  to  be  convinced,  that,  considering  the  age  in 
■which  it  appeared,  it  could  only  have  been  written  by  a  per- 
son divinely  inspired.  The  numerous  marks  of  genuine  piety, 
that  occur  through  the  whole  book,  will  preclude  the  idea  of 
imposition,  in  any  person  acquainted  witn  human  nature.  It 
is  likewise  so  suitable  a  continuation  of  the  prophecies  of 
Daniel,  that  the  New  Testament  dispensation  would  have 
been  incomplete  without  this  prophetic  book ;  for  it  has  been 
the  uniform  plan  of  the  divine  proceedings  to  ^ve  a  more 
distinct  view  of  interesting  future  events,  as  the  time  of  their 
accomplishment  approached.*  Since,  however,  two  eminent 
critics'  of  later  times  have  suspected  this  book  to  be  spurious, 
»nd  as  their  valuable  writings  are  in  the  hands  ot  almost 
every  biblical  student,  it  becomes  necessary  to  examine  the 
external  and  internal  evidence  for  its  genuineness. 

1.  The  External  Evidence  for  the  authenticity  and  inspira- 
tion of  the  Apocalypse  is  to  be  collected  from  the  same  sources 
as  the  evidence  for  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
viz.  from  the  testimonies  of  those  ancient  writers,  w^ho,  living 
at  a  period  near  to  its  publication,  appear  by  their  quotations 
or  allusions  to  have  received  it  as  a  part  of^ sacred  Scripture. 
And  this  evidence  is  so  abundant  and  explicit,  that  the  only 
difficulty  is  how  to  comprise  it  within  that  short  compass 
which  the  nature  of  the  present  work  requires. 

(1.)  Te9timonie9  •f  Writers  in  the  apo$toUc  agv. 

In  the  "Shepherd"  or  "Pastor"  of  Ilemnafl  (a.  d.  100),  there  are  seve- 
ral expreaeiona  ao  cloaety  reacmbling  the  style  and  aentiments  of  the  Apo- 
calypae,  as  to  render  it  more  than  probable  that  he  had  read  and  imitated 
this  Doolc"  The  reaaon  why  the  Apocalypse  and  other  books  of  the  New 
Testament  were  not  expressly  cited  by  this  father,  i&  that  it  was  not  suita- 
ble to  his  design ;  but  the  allusions  to  them  sufficiently  show  the  respect  in 
which  they  were  held.« 

Ignatius  (a.  o.  107)  is  supposed  by  Michaelis  to  have  peeked  over  the 


Apocalypse  in  silence ;  but  Dr.  Woodhouse  has  produced  three  passages 
from  the  writings  of  that  father,  which  have  escaped  the  researchps  of  the 
learned  and  accurate  Pr.  Larduer,  and  in  which  tne  verbal  resemblance  is 
■o  decisive,  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  otherwise  than  that  the  Reve- 
lation waa  known  to  and  read  by  Ignatius. 

Polvcarp  also  (a.  o.  106)  has  cited  the  Apocalypse  once  in  the  only  epis- 
tle of  his  that  has  come  down  to  our  times ;  and  the  pious  and  sublime 
prayer  which  this  holy  man  uttered  at  the  awful  moment  when  tlie  flames 
were  about  to  be  kindled  around  hiiu,  begins  with  the  identical  words  of 
the  elders  in  Rev.  x\.  17.«  There  is  likewise  strong  reason  to  believe 
I  hat  it  was  received  by  Paptaa,  a.  d.  116.'^  His  writings,  except  a  few  frag- 
ments, are  lost ;  but  critics  and  commentators  include  him  among  the  de- 
cided witnesses  in  fiivour  of  the  Apocalypse. 

(2.)  Testimomet  of  Writer*  in  the  second  century. 

Justin  Martyr  (a.  n.  140)  waa  acquainted  with  the  Apocalypse,  and  re- 
ceived it  as  written  bv  the  apostle  John ;  and  it  appears  from  the  testimony 
of  Jerome,  that  he  also  interpreted  or  wrote  commentaries  on  some  parts 
of  this  mystical  bookc,  though  no  work  of  this  kind  has  come  down  to  us.* 

Among  the  works  of  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis  (a.  d.  177),  was  a  commen- 
tary on  the  Apocalypse.*  It  is  also  most  distinctly  quoted  in  the  Epistle  of  the 
churches  of  Vlennc  and  Lyons  (a.  d.  177),  concerningthe  sufferings  of  their 
manyrs.>*  Irenasus,  bishop  of  Lyons  in  Gaul  (a.  d.  178),  who  in  his  younger 
days  was  acQuainted  with  Polvcarp,  repeatedly  quotes  this  book  as  "the 
Revelation  of  John  the  disciple  of  the  Lord."  Dr.  Lardner  remarks  that 
bis  testimony  is  so  strong  and  full,  that  he  seems  to  put  it  beyond  all  ques- 
tion that  it  is  the  work  of  John  the  apostle  and  evangelist**    To  these  we 


t  Dr.  Priest lejr's  Notes  on  Scripture,  vol.  iv.  p.  574.  The  argument,  briefly 
noticed  by  him,  is  prosecuted  at  length  by  Mr.  Lowman  in  nis  Paraphrase 
and  Commenury  on  the  Revelations,  pp.  z.  et  tea.  8vo.  edit 

•  Michaelis  and  Dr.  Less. 

«  lArdner's  Works,  8vo.  vol.  li.  pp.  52—65. ;  4to.  voL  I  pp.311— ^13. 

•  Dr.  Woodhouse  thinks  the  evidence  from  Hermas  not  satisfactory. 
Diasenation  on  the  Apocalypse,  pp.  35.  et  attq. 

•  Woodhouse,  pp.  31-'d4.  The  testimony  of  Iiraatius  is,  we  think,  most 
salisfariorily  vimlicated  against  the  exceptions  of  Michaelis. 

•  IbW.  pp.  36-38. 

I  Ibid.  pp.  38—43.  where  the  evidence  of  Paplas  is  vindicated  afainst 
Michaelis.    '^e  also  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  113,  114. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  340. 

•  I.Ardner,  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  12B.  voL  vi.  p.  521 :  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  313.  voL  Hi. 
p.  417.  1-  '  F 

•  Unlner,  8vo.  vol.  it  pp.  147,  148.;  4to.  vol.  I.  pp.  359,  360. 

*o  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  152, 163. ;  4to.  vol.  I.  p.  362.    Woodhouse,  pp.  4*-48. 
•*  Ibid.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  p.  170. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  372.    The  testimony  of  Ireneus 
Is  vindicated  by  Dr.  Woodhouse,  pp.  9^2& 


may  add  the  undisputed  testimonies  of  Athenagora8,*«Tbeophnus  bishop  of 
Antioch(A.o.  18i),**Apollonius(A.D.  186or187),*«  Clement  of  Alexandria,** 
and  especially  of  Tertullian,  who  defends  the  authenticity  of  this  book 
against  the  heretic  Marcion  and  his  followers,  by  asserting  its  external  evi> 
dence.  He  appeals  to  the  Asiatic  churches,  and  assures  us  that  "though 
Marcion  rejects  his  (John's)  Revelation,  yet  the  succession  of  bishops, 
traced  to  its  origin,  will  establish  John  to  Be  its  author."  It  also  appears 
from  another  r«rt  of  his  writings  that  this  book  was  much  read  and  gene> 
rally  received  in  the  African  churches  of  the  second  century.** 

(3.)  Among  the  te$timonie$  of  Wriiero  in  the  third  century, 
those  of  HippoiytuB  Portuensis  (a.d.330)  and  Origen  (▲.  d.  330) 
are  conspicuous. 

Hippolytus,*^  who  was  a  disciple  of  Ircnaeus,  received  the  Apocalypse 
as  the  work  of  Saint  John,  and  wrote  two  books  in  iu  defence ;  one  in  op< 
position  to  Caius,  a  writer  of  the  second  century,  who  is  said  to  have  as* 
cribedthe  Revelation  to  Cerinthus,  and  the  othei  in  opposition  to  the  Alogi, 
who  rejected  the  Gospel  of  Saint  John  as  spurious.  Origen,**  to  whose 
critical  labours  biblical  literature  is  so  deeply  indebted,  most  explicitly 
acknowledged  the  Revelation  to  be  the  production  of  St.  John,  and  has 
cited  it  repeatedly  in  his  works.  More  minute  evidence  than  this  it  is  not 
necessary  to  adduce,  as  those  who  oppose  the  genuineness  of  this  book  do 
not  deBcend  lower  than  the  lime  of  Origen.  It  may,  however,  be  satisfac- 
tory to  know  that  it  was  subsequently  received  by  Gregory  of  Neo-Ccsa- 
rea  :*•  by  Cyprian  and  the  African  churches ;  by  the  presbyters  and  others 
of  the  Western  church  ;  by  various  Ijitin  authors  whose  historv  is  ab- 
stracted by  Dr.  Lardner;  by  the  anonymous  author  of  a  work  against  the 
Novation.*? ;  by  tlie  Novallans  themselves ;  by  Commodian ;  by  Victorinus, 
who  wrote  a  commentary  upon  it ;  by  the  author  of  the  poem  against  the 
Marcionites;  by  Mcthodms,  who  also  commented  upon  it;  by  the  Mani- 
cheans;  by  the  later  Arnobius;  by  the  Donatists;  by  Lactantiua;  and  by 
the  Arian8.««> 

(^J)  In  the  time  of  Eusebius  (the  former  part  of  the  fourth 
century)  the  Apocalypse  was  generally y  though  not  universaHy, 
received ;  and  therefore  he  classes  it  among  the  Krrt>jr^fxwxy  or 
contradicted  books.21 

Yet  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  these  doubts  originated  solely  in  the 
supposed  iWffcrence  of  style  and  manner  from  that  of  Saint  John ;  and  that 
no  one,  however  desirous  he  may  have  been  to  invalidate  the  authority  of 
the  book^  appears  to  have  been  able  to  produce  any  extemai  evidence 
which  might  suit  the  purpose. 

It  was  received  after  the  time  of  Euseblus,  by  the  I^Uin  churches,  almost 
without  exception.  Jerome,  the  most  learned  and  diligent  inquirer  of  that 
century,  pronounced  most  positively  in  its  favour ;  and  viras  followed  uni* 
versally  by  the  fathers  of  the  Western  churches ;  and  from  him  we  learn 
the  grounds  upon  which  he  received  the  Apocalypse,  which  he  assigns  to 
be  ^'ihr  M'ltbnrUy  of  the  ancients,"  that  is.  external  evidence;  and  he 
tetis  iM.  ir  ;i,.  mfiu  time,  that  he  does  not  follow  "the  fashion  of  his  times" 
—ill  It  ja:-liiriri  |.¥  which  some  of  the  Greek  churches  were  induced  to 
rejfct  (he  ApMi-Qlyjise. 

'  TlHs  fajihioh  oY  ihe  times,"  Dr.  Woodhouse  justly  remarks,  "  seems  to 
have  cousidted  in  a  daring  contempt  of  the  testimonies  of  the  ancient 
church,  and  a  ready  acquiescence  in  those  arguments  which  were  confi- 
dentlv  drawn  from' internal  evidence.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  fashion, 
which  appears  iv>  have  had  considerable  prevalence  in  the  Greek  church, 
and  perhaps  to  have  influenced  those  eminent  men,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
and  John  C]in'Posi«Mn  (neither  of  whom  appears  to  have  quoted  the  Apoca- 
lypcf'),  xiLiry  nf  .ur-'at  name  in  the  Greek  church  appear  still  to  have  re- 
ceived it ;  am],  in  liie  fourth  century,  it  is  supported  by  testimonies  in  this 
churcli  fruin  Arlianasius,  Basil,  Epiphanius,  Gregory  of  Ifyssa,  and  Gregory 

of  Na2iflIlZUUL.">'* 

Upon  the  whole,  though  douhts  were  entertained  concern- 
ing this  book  by  many  individuals  of  the  Greek  church  after 
the  time  of  Eusebius,  and  though  we  have  no  satisfactory 
information  how  early,  or  to  what  extent,  it  was  received  by 
the  Syrian  churches,  yet,  from  the  decisive  evidence  above 
adduced,  we  are  authorized  to  affirm  that  the  Apocalypse  has 
been  generally  received  in  all  ages.  To  borrow  the  eloquent 
sentiments  of  Dr.  Woodhouse, — ^^  We  have  seen  its  rise,  aa 
of  a  pure  fountain,  from  the  sacred  rock  of  the  apostolical 
churcn.  We  have  traced  it  through  the  first  century  of  its 
passage,  flowing  from  one  fair  neld  to  another,  itfentified 
through  them  all,  and  every  where  the  same.  As  it  proceeded 
lower,  we  have  seen  attempts  to  obscure  its  sacred  origin,  to 

«»  Lardner,  Svo.  vol.  II.  p.  186. ;  4to.  vol  I.  p.  381. 

«•  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  200,  201. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  389. 

*«  ApoUoniuB  suflered  martyrdom  at  Rome.  His  writings  have  perished; 
but  Eusebius  relates  that  he  supported  the  Apocalypse  by  authorities  taken 
from  it.    Hist  Eccl.  lib.  ▼.  c.  l^fine,  and  c.  21. 

*•  Lardner,  Svo.  vol.  il.  pp.  229,  230. ;  4to.  vol.  I.  pp.  404,  406. 

»•  Tertullian  adr.  Marcion,  lib.  iv.  c.  5.  De  Monogaro.  c.  12.  See  Lardnerj 
Svo.  voL  ii.  p.  277. ;  4to.  vol  i.  p.  430.    Woodhouse,  p.  51. 

11  Lardner,  Svo.  vol.  ii.  p.  412. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  502. 

i*  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  11.  pp.  466,  467.  483. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  532  533.  641 

<*  The  testimony  of  Dionvsius  of  Alexandria  (a.  d.  247;  is  here  design- 
edlr  omiued.  He  allowed  the  Apocalypse  to  be  written  by  John ;  a  holy 
and  inspired  apostolical  man,  but  not  the  evangelist  John  ;  and  he  grounded 
his  inference  on  some  supposed  differences  in  style.  This  subject  is  con* 
side  red  in  pp.  380, 381.  infTO. 

••  lardner,  Svo.  vol.  tT.  p.  629. ;  4to.  toI.  iil.  p.  448.,  where  there  are  re- 
ferences to  the  former  volumes  of  his  works,  containing  the  testimonies  of 
the  above  cited  fathers  and  others  at  length.  Woodhouse,  pp.  60—77. 
I^ampe,  Comment,  in  ETangelium  Joannis,  tom.  i.  pp.  115—124.  PritU  Introd. 
ad  Nov.  Test  p.  117.  et  seq. 

«»  The  Apocalypse  is  omitted  in  the  catak>gQes  of  canonical  books  Ibnned 
by  Cyril,  bishop  of  Jerusalem  (a.  d.  340. X  and  bv  the  council  of  Laodicea 
(A.  D.  364.),  and  in  one  or  two  other  early  catalogues  of  the  Scriptures; 
but  this  omission  was  probably  owing  not  to  any  suspicion  concerning  its 
authenticity  or  genuineness,  but  because  its  obscurity  and  mysterionsness 
were  thought  to  render  it  less  fit  to  be  read  publicly  and  generally.  Bishop 
Tomiine's  Elements  of  Christian  Theology,  vol.  i.  p.  606. 

M  Woodhouse,  pp.  78—84.  Lardner,  Svo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  630,  631. ;  4to.  vol 
liL  pp.  443,  449. 
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arrest  or  divert  its  course,  to  lose  it  in  the  sands  of  antiquity, 
or  bury  it  in  the  rubbish  of  the  dark  ages.  We  have  seen 
these  attempts  repeated  in  our  own  times,  and  by  a  dexterous 
adversary.  But  it  has  at  length  anived  to  us,  such  as  it 
flowed  forth  at  the  beginning."* 

In  short,  so  far  as  external  evidence  can  enable  us  to  de- 
termine concerning  this  book,  we  may  indubitably  pronounce 
that  it  IS  TO  BB  RECEIVED  US  **  diviue  Scripture  communicated 
to  the  church  by  John  the  apostle  and  evangelist." 

2.  We  now  proceed  briefly  to  consider  the  InterwU  Evi" 
denee  for  the  genuineness  and  divine  authority  of  the  Apo- 
calypse. This  we  may  reduce  to  three  points;  viz.  1.  Its 
correspondence,  in  point  of  doctrine  and  of  imagery,  with 
other  Dooks  of  divine  authority ; — ^2.  The  sublimity  of  this 
book ; — and,  3.  The  coincidence  of  its  style  with  the  un- 
contf.sted  writings  of  John. 

(1.)  The  Apoealypte  c9rre»pondt  in  doctrine  and  imagery 
with  f.ther  booke  of  divine  authority. 

Thoagh  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  by  no  means  Aorincipal  sub- 
lect  of  this  book,  yet  if  we  advert  to  the  doctrines  actually  deliyered  in 
ft,  we  ahall  find  a  perfect  coD(tniity  with  those  delivered  in  tlie  other  apos- 
tolical wrliiiigs.  Michaelis  lias  said,  that  **tho  true  and  eternal  Godhead 
of  Christ  is  certainly  not  taught  so  clearly  in  the  Apocaivpse  as  in  Saint 
John's  OospeL"  To  this  Dr.  Woodhouse  replies,— Could  he  expect  so 
clear  an  exposition  from  a  prophecy  which  respects  future  events,  as  from 
a  Gospel  which  the  ancients  have  described  as  written  principally  with  the 
view  of  setting  forth  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  1  But  wis  divine  nature  is 
also  set  forth  m  the  Apocalypse,  and  as  clearly  as  the  nature  of  the  book, 
and  as  symbols  can  express  it.  Compare  Rev.  i.  11.  iii.  21.  v.  6—14.  xix.  13. 
and  xxii.  6  •  The  description  of  the  Millennium  in  the  twentieth  chapter, 
where  the  servants  of  Christ  are  seen  raised  from  the  dead  to  reign  with 
him  a  thousand  years,  has  been  objected  to,  as  introducing  doctrines  In- 
consistent with  the  purity  enjoined  id  the  Gospel.  But  the  representation 
in  question  is  no  doctrine ;  it  is  a  prediction  delivered  in  a  figurative  style, 


and  yet  unfulfilled.  The  extravagant  notions  of  the  Chiliasts  cannot  with 
iustice  be  charged  upon  the  Apocalypse.  The  prophecy  can  onlv  be  ex- 
plained in  general  terms ;  In  due  time  we  believe  that  it  vnll  be  fulflUed, 


In  the  mean  time  it  must  be  received  as  the  word  of  God,  though  we  under- 
stand it  not  It  has  also  been  objected  by  Dr.  Less,  that  the  triumph  of  the 
■aints,  upon  the  horrid  punishment  of  their  enemies  (Rev.  xix.  I— 10.  xxii. 
8^  9.),  is  irreconcilable  with  the  charitable  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  But  no 
such  literal  triumph  was  designed ;  the  passage  in  question  is  the  triumph 
of  pure  religion  over  idolatrous  superstition  and  tyranny,  represented 
aUegoricaUjf,  at  which  every  true  believer  must  rejoice.  Michaelis  like- 
wise has  objected  to  other  passages  of  the  Apocalypse,  as  containing  doc- 
trines repugnant  to  those  delivered  in  the  other  parts  of  Scripture ;  but 
these  passages,  when  fully  examined,  will  be  found  to  contain  no  doctrines, 
but  figurative  representations  of  future  events.  "  We  may,  therefore, 
truly  assert  of  the  Apocalypse,  that,  fidrly  understood,  it  contains  nothing 
which,  either  in  point  of  doctrine,  or  in  relation  of  events,  past  or  to  come, 
will  be  found  to  contradict  any  previous  divine  revelation.  It  accords  with 
the  divine  counsels  already  revealed.  It  expands  and  reveals  them  osore 
completely.  We  see  the  gradual  flow  of  sacred  prophecy  (according  to 
the  true  tenor  of  it,  acknawled|;ed  by  divines),  first  a  founudn,  then  a  rill, 
then,  by  the  union  of  other  divine  streams,  increasing  In  its  course,  till  at 
length,  by  the  accession  of  the  prophetical  waters  of  the  New  Testament, 
and,  above  all,  by  the  acquisition  otthe  apocalyptical  succours^  it  becomes 
a  noble  river,  enriching  and  adorniag  the  Chrutian  land."* 

(8.)  The  tubUmity  of  the  ideae  and  imagery  ie  another 
etriking  internal  evidence  of  the  genuineneee  and  divine  ori- 
t^n  of  the  Apocalypoe, 

These  Ideas  and  this  Imagery  are  such  as  are  only  to  be  found  In  the 
ncred  ^ripiures.  "  In  the  word  of  God  there  is  a  grandeur  and  majesty, 
independent  of  the  accidents  of  language,  consisting  in  the  greatness  and 
sublimity  of  the  things  revealed-  Men  of  genius  may  catch  some  sparks 
of  this  heavenly  fire ;  they  may  imitate  it,  and  with  considerable  success : 
but  no  one  is  found  so  confident  in  this  kind  of  strength,  as  to  neglect  the 
arts  o(  composition.  Mahomet  %vas  a  man  of  superior  genius ;  in  writing 
his  pretended  revelation,  he  borrowed  much  from  the  sacred  Scriptures ; 
he  attempted  often,  in  Imitation  of  them,  to  be  simply  sublime ;  but  he  did 
not  (rust  to  this  only,  he  endeavoured  to  adorn  his  work  with  all  the  impos- 
ing charms  of  human  eloquence  and  cultivated  language ;  and  he  appealed 
to  the  perfection  of  his  compositions  as  a  proof  of  their  divine  original. 
Such  an  appeal  would  have  lidle  served  his  cause  in  a  critical  and  enlight- 
ened ag^,  which  would  expect  far  other  internal  proofs  of  divinity  than 
those  which  result  from  elegant  diction.  The  learned  of  such  an  age  would 
reject  a  prophet  appealing  to  a  proof  which  has  never  been  admitted  with 
respect  to  former  revelations :  a  prophet,  who,  both  in  doctrine,  and  in  the 
rehition  of  events,  pa<it  and  future.  Is  seen  to  contradict,  or  add  strange 
extravagant  conceits  lo,  tlie  credible  and  well.attested  revelatioos  of  former 
tim<»s. 

"There  is  nothing  of  this  kind  in  the  Apocalypse.  Compare  It  with 
forged  prophecies :  many  such  have  been  written ;  some  calculated  to  de- 
ceive, others  only  to  amuse.  These  works,  if  they  ainaxe  us,  as  appearing 
to  have  been  fulfilled,  are  commonly  found  to  have  been  written  ajter  the 
events  foretold,  and  to  have  a  retrospective  date  which  does  not  belong  to 
them.  But  no  one  can  show  that  the  Apocalypse  containa  prophecies  wMch 
were  fulfilled  before  they  were  written."* 

Compare  slm  the  Auocalypse  with  the  apocryphal  rwelations  ascribed 
to  the  apostles  Peter,  Paul,  Thomas,  and  Stephen,  tome  fragments  of  which 


<  Woodhouse,  p.  87.    The  external  evidence  for  the  genuineness  of  this 
>ok  is  discuflsecf  at  lonith  bv  Hug.    Introduction,  vol.  ii.  pp.  6a(^>-663. 
•  We  may  add.  also,  that  the  reality  of  Christ's  sufferings  la  explicitly 


aaserted  (Rev.  i.  5.  and  7.)  in  eonfonnity  with  the  accounts  of  the  evange- 
lists,  and  the  constant  tenor  of  the  New  Testament  Whence  it  is  evident 
that  the  Apocalypw  could  not  have  been  written  by  the  heresiarch  Cerin- 
thus  (as  some  early  writers  have  asserted),  for  he  maintained  that  Christ 
did  not  Muflfer,  but  only  Jesus.  Michaelis  (vol.  iv^.  4fi9.)  and  Dr.  Lardner 
(Worl(8.  8vo.  vol.  ii.  pp.  HI,  112. ;  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  63^  639.)  have  both  shown 
tii4i  Cerinthus  coulcf  not  have  been  Uie  author  of  the  Revelation, 
i  Woodhouse,  pp.  89—96. 101  «  Ibid.  p.  9BL 


are  itin  extant*  How  diflbrent  are  the  laiigiMge»  etawraet^r,  and  i 
ments  of  these  spurious  producUons !  The  fitbera  of  the  first  centuries 
compared  them  at  length,  and  rejected  them  all  except  this  acknowledged 
work  of  Saint  John ;  which  they  guarded  with  so  sedulous  a  care  as  to 
preserve  It  in  the  main,  free  from  interpolaliona,  while  the  genuine  pio- 
duaions  of  Polycarp,  Ignatiua,  and  other  apoatoUcal  men,  are  known  to 
have  suffered  from  the  contact  of  profane  pens.* 

(3.)  The  etyle  of  the  Apocalypse  coineidee  with  the  otyle  of 
the  unditputed  vfritinge  of  Saint  John, 

The  proof  of  ibis  depends  upon  a  collatkm  of  passages:  WeCstelD  and 
Dr.  Lardner  have  both  collected  a  great  number  of  evidences,  In  which 
the  same  forma  of  expressicm  occur  in  the  Apocalypse  as  are  found  in  hi* 
Gospel  and  first  EpisUe,  and  which  are  pecolfar  to  this  spostle. 

From  their  lists  we  have  aelected  the  following;  more  mlglit  sasBy  b 
added,  If  we  had  room  for  their  insertioa.— Compare 

Rev.  i.  1.  wHh       John  xli.  33.  zvUi.  87.  zzL  19. 

Rev.  1.6.      .  .  .  lJohnL7. 

Rev.  i.  7.      •  •      .     •  John  xix.  37. 

Rev.  11. 7.      •  •  •  John  vi.  32. 

Rev.  ii.  10.    •  -  •   ^    John  xx.  27. 

Rev.  11. 17.    •  -  •  John  vi.  32. 

Rev.  ill.  4.     -  -  •  John  vi.  66. 

Rev.  iii.  7.     .  -  •  John  1. 14.  xlv.  6.  1  John  ▼.  93. 

Rev.  iii.  7. 9.  -  John  xv.  20.  xvH  6.  1  John  U.  6. 

Rev.  iii.  9.    •  -  •  John  xi.  27. 

Rev.  iii.  10.  •  •  >  Johnxil.27. 

Rev.  111.21.  ...  1  John  ii.  13, 14.  W.  4.  ▼.& 

Rev.v.&lS.  •  John  1.29.36. 

Rev.vi.S&     '  -  •  John  1.29. 

Rev.  ix.  6.     >  •  John  xviil.  26.  HI.  17. 

Rev.xil.9.    •  •  •  John  xli.  31. 

Rev.  xix.  13.  •  •  John  i.  1. 

Rev.  xxi.  6.  .  .  .  John  vil.  37. 

Rev.  xxi.  27.  John  vi.  36.  1  John  1. 4.  (Gr.) 

In  all  which  passages  we  have  in- 
stances of  neuter  adjectives  and 
participles  put  for  masculines. 

Rev.  xxff.  14.  •  John  i.  12.    E|evr*M,  right. 


Rev.  xxU.  &  10. 


John  vill.  61, 6^  56.  xiv.  23, 21« 


In  these  peaaages  the  agreement  both  in  atyle  and  expreanon 
is  so  great,  that  it  ia  impoaaible  to  oonceiTo  how  auch  striking 
coincidencea  ooold  eziat  in  writinga  ao  different  in  their  natniea 
aa  the  Gospel  and  first  Epistle  of  John  and  the  Apocalypse,  if 
they  were  not  all  the  productiona  of  one  and  the  aame  author. 
But  it  haa  been  objected,  that  there  are  difierencea  in  the  style 
of  this  book,  which  render  it  uncertain  whether  it  waa  really 
written  by  the  apostle.  These  objecliona  were  first  atarted  by 
Dionyaitts  of  Alexandria,  who  contended  that  the  Apocalypse 
waa  not  the  production  of  Saint  John,  and  conjectnr^  that  it 
waa  written  by  John,  an  elder  of  the  Epheaian  ehuich.  Hia 
objections  are  aiz  in  number;  and  aa  aome  of  them  haiw  been 
adopted  by  Michaelia,  we  shall  briefly  state  and  conaider  them. 

Objxctioh  1.  The  evangelist  John  hoe  not  named  himoelf 
either  in  hie  Goopel  or  in  hie  Catholic  EpieUee  ;  but  the  writer 
of  the  Revelation  names  himself  more  than  once. 

Ahbwbl  It  vras  not  ths  practice  of  the  other  evangelists  to  put  their 
names  to  their  Gospels ;  nor  is  any  name  prefixed  to  the  BplsOe  to  the 
Hebrews ;  yet  these  wrMnn  are  universally  received  as  genuine  and  au. 
thontic  But  though  St  John  has  not  named  himself  In  his  GoapeL  yet  ha 
has  thefe  ao  described  himself,*  that  it  Is  impossible  not  to  know  hun :  and 
with  regard  to  the  Epistles,  the  persona  to  whom  they  were  sent  could  not 
be  Ignorant  flrom  vrhom  they  came. 

OajscTTO^r  %.  Though  the  writer  of  the  Revelation  caOs 
himself  John,  he  has  not  shown  us  that  he  is  the  apostle  of  that 
name.  Michaelis  thinks  that  he  ought  at  least  to  have  made 
himaelf  known  by  aome  such  circumlocution  as  he  had  used  in 
the  Gospel — the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved. 

Amswbb.  "  Such  addition  to  the  name  of  John  was  totallv  needless.  He 
wrote  to  the  seven  churches,  and  from  Paimos,  In  whicn  island  he  ex- 
presses that '  he  is  suffering  tribulation  for  the  word  of  God  and  the  testis 
mony  of  Jesus  Christ.'  Alithe  churches  knew  that  be  was  then  suffering 
banishment  In  that  island,  and  they  knew  the  cause  of  it,  *  for  the  word 
of  God.'  Ao  Epistle  containing  the  history  of  a  heaven Iv  vision,  seen  by 
John  in  the  island  of  Patmos,  required  no  other  addition.  What  Johu 
wouM  write  John  alone,  without  other  addition  or  explanation,  excepting 
the  great  John,  John  the  apostle  and  president  of  all  the  chureheal  A  pr^ 
vate  person  would  have  described  himself  by  the  addition  of  his  father's 
name,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  ancienta.  A  bishop  or  presbyter 
would  have  added  the  name  of  his  church ;  but  John  the  apostle  needed 
no  such  distinguishing  maricor  appellation.  A  fobricator  of  an  Epistle, 
containing  a  revektton  In  Saint  John's  name,  would  perhaps  have  added 
his  titles  of '  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,'  dec,  or  would  have  introduced  some 
circumlocution  in  imitation  of  those  in  his  Gospel ;  but,  from  the  expree. 
sion  as  it  now  standa,  we  derive  a  much  stronger  evidence  that  it  is  the 
genuine  work  of  Saint  John."* 


■  In  the  Codex  Pseudepigiaphus  Novi  Testament!  of  Fabrlclus,  and  Mr. 
Jeremiah  Jones's  elaborate  work  on  the  New  Testament 

•  Woodhouse,  p.  l(tX. 

1  Wetstenil  Nov.  Test.  tom.  il.  p.  747.  note.  I^rdner's  Work»,  8fa  vol. 
ii.  pp.  121—123. ;  4to.  vol.  1.  pp.  643, 644.  See  alao  Dr.  Joitin's  Discourses 
on  the  Christian  Religion,  pp.  225,  226.  note. 

•  See  John  xxi.  M.  and  other  places. 

"  Saint  Paul,  in  the  opening  of  his  Epistles,  has  nited  generally,  not 
always,  the  term  "  Apostle ;"  but  with  him  It  was  more  necessary  than 
with  Saint  John,  who  was  confessedly  such,  having  been  numbered  vrith 
the  twelve.  Saint  Paul's  right  to  the  apostieshin,  having  been  established 
more  privately,  had  been  doubtad  by  some,  wlucb  leads  him  to  say,  **  Am 
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Objxctiov  8.  T^e  Jtevelatiwi  the*  not  mention  the  CaihoUe 
E/dotUf  nor  the  CaihoUc  Epiotle  the  Revelation, 

AMSwm.  It  is  not  the  practice  or  the  nered  writers  to  quote  themselTei^ 
or  reler  to  iheir  own  works,  unless  ther  write  more  than  one  Epistle  to 
the  same  ehurehes  or  persons;  in  which  case  they  mention  sach  former 
Epistle.  This,  Or.  Lwrdner  observes,  is  natural,  and  it  is  done  by  Saint 
Paul ;  but  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  he  is  totallj  silent  concerning  anj 
of  hia  fonner  BpisUea,  though,  at  the  time  of  writing  it,  he  had  written 
severaL 

Objkctiov  4.  There  ie  a  great  reoemblance  in  sentiment, 
mannerf  and  expreooion  between  the  Goopel  and  thejlrot  Epio' 
tie  of  Saint  John ;  but  the  Revelation  io  altogether  dijferent, 
•without  any  ^finity  or  reoemblance  whatever, 

Anawan.  In  the  first  place,  if  it  were  tme  that  there  was  snch  a  dif- 
ference of  style  as  Dioojsius  and  (after  him)  M ichaelis  have  asserted,  it 
may  be  accounted  for  b^  the  diflinrence  of  subiect.  The  style  of  history 
is  not  the  style  of  an  epistle  or  a  prophecy.  The  style  of  history  is  aim* 
pie ;  of  an  epistle,  familiar;  and  that  of  prophecy  Is  sublime ;  and  such 
onqueationably  Is  the  style  of  the  ReTelation.  But,  aecondly,  thia  t '  ' 
tioo  Is  coolndicted  bv  net;  and  the  proob  adduced  In  p.  380l  will 


onqueationably  Is  the  style  of  the  Revelation.  But,  aecondly,  thia  objec- 
tion  Is  cootndicted  bv  net;  and  the  proob  adduced  In  p.  380l  will  snow 
that  the  ooiocidence  between  the  Apocalypse  and  the  undisputed  Gospel 


and  Epistle  of  Saim  John  la  such,  that  they  must  have  been  written  by  one 
and  the  same  author. 

Ob jKCTfOK  5.  The  €h»pel  and  Epiotle  of  John  are  written 
In  correct  and  elegant  Greek,  but  the  writer  of  the  Revelo" 
tion  diocovero  im  accurtite  knowledge  of  that  language :  on 
the  contrary,  the  jSpocalypoe  aboimda  with  barbarionu  and 
ooleciomt. 

AiiawBB.  Thia  objection  la  founded  on  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  writers 
«f4he  New  Testament  wrote  in  il/lt^  Greek  f  which,  we  have  already  seen,> 
is  nnc  the  case.  The  same  grammatical  irregularities  which  have  been 
objected  to  in  the  Apocalypse  are  also  observable  in  the  Septuacint,  as  well 
as  in  the  Oospels  and  other  writings  of  the  New  TestamenL  But  this  dif- 
ference of  language  may  also  be  accounted  for  by  the  length  of  time  which 
may  hare  elapsed  between  the  composing  of  these  books ;  for  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  one  and  the  same  person  writing  upon  different  arguments,  and 
at  a  great  distance  of  time,  especially  if  he  be  one  who  does  not  frequently 
exercise  his  style,  or  write  in  the  intermediate  snare,  ahouU  have  a  very 
different  manner  In  his  several  performances.  Now  the  Gospel  of  8aint 
John,  we  have  seen,  was  written  about  the  year  97— that  Is,  about  aiztv 
▼ears  after  the  events  reeoided  in  it  At  such  a  distance  of  time.  Dr.  Wood- 
bouse  remarks,  tlie  mind  is  enabled  to  look  back  with  composure,  and  to 
represent  with  serenity  transactions  which  could  not  be  narrated  soon 
after  ihey  had  happened,  vritliout  warm  and  paasionate  ezpreaaions.    It 


aeemt  to  be  owing  partly  to  this  cause,  that  the  evangelist  is  seen  to  relate 
In  ao  cool  a  style.  In  the  Gtospel,  those  suflbrings  of  his  beloved  Lord  which 
he  bad  witnessed,  and  which,  if  related  by  him  immediately  after  the 
evenu  bad  taken  place,  could  not  have  been  told  otherwir  " 
emotion  and  indignation.  But  the  Apocalypse  was  written 
Immediatel^after  he  had  seen  the  vision ;  the  impression  on 
no  time  to  cool;  his  expressions  kept  pace  with  his  feelins% 
became  vivid  and  glowing.*   There  is  no  necessity,  therefon 


evenu  bad  taken  place,  could  not  have  been  told  otherwise  than  with 
emotion  and  indignation.    But  the  Apocalypse  was  written  bv  iu  author 
Immediatel^after  he  had  seen  the  vision ;  the  impression  on  his  mind  had 
.  .  .    ^.  ._   _.  ..^    ..  '    "op^  und  his  style 

„        _  . .  jfore,  for  having 

recourse  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  Hebrew  originiu,  and  of  supposing  our 
Greek  text  to  be  a  veraion  of  it,  as  some  critics  have  imagined ;  but  which 
hypothesis  Is  totally  unsupported  by  the  evidence  of  antiquity. 

Objbctiox  6.  TAe  book  io  ««  obtcttre  a$  to  be  uninteUtgible, 
and  i»  therefore  improperly  called  a  Revelation, 

This  trifling  objeetion,  for  each  it  is  pronoanced  to  be  by  Dr. 
Lardner,  was  first  published  by  Dionysius,  who  represents  it  as 
being  entertained  by  many  persons  in  his  time  (the  middle  of 
the  third  eentury).  In  our  time  it  has  been  adopted  by  Michaelis, 
who  has  laid  much  stress  upon  it ;  but  this  otjection  admits  of 
the  following  simple  and  satisfibctory. 

Ajrawaa.  In  the  first  place  the  author  might  with  great  propriety  caD 
tliai  a  revelation,  which  had  been  communicated  to  him  in  an  extraordinary 
manner ;  though  he  had  received  It,  and  was  to  represent  it,  in  a  figurative 
and  emblematical  style.  But,  secondly,  this  reveiaiion  Is  often  spoken  of 
as  a  prophecy.  (See  Rev.  1. 13.  and  xxu.  7. 10. 18^  19.)  Now,  it  is  the  nature 
of  propnecfes  to  be  obscure  when  delivered,  and  for  some  time  after," 
even  in  the  ease  of  prophecies  fulfilled;  "because  the  langnage  in  which 
thev  are  delivered  is  symbolical,  which,  though  governed  by  certain  rules, 
and  therefore  attainable  by  the  judicious  among  the  learned,  Is  neverthe- 
less Tery  liable  to  misconstructfon  in  rash  and  unskilful  hands.  But  pro- 
eheeies,  vet  nnftilfilled,  are  necessarily  Involved  in  deeper  darkness, 
ecatise  the  event  Is  wantins  to  compare  with  the  prediction,  which  of 
Itself  is  designedly  obscure.  This  same  obieetiMi  of  obscuriiv  will  operate 
as  forcibly  against  many  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New 
Testamenr,  as  against  th<Me  of  the  Apocalypse ;  particularly  the  prediction* 
which  appertain  to  the  latter  days.  The  Dook  of  Daniel,  which  has  our 
SavlonT*s  seal  to  it  (Matt  xxiv.  15.  X  must  be  rejected  with  the  Apocalypse, 
If  it  be  a  saflleient  objecttou  to  it,  that  it  Is  yet  in  many  places  obscure."« 
A  conclusion  this,  to  which  no  Christian  can  or  will  give  his  assent. 

So  far,  however.  Is  the  obscurity  of  this  prophecy  ft-om  making  against 
Its  geniilneness,  that  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  strong  internal  proof  of  its 
authenticity  and  divine  original:  "  for  it  is  a  part  of  this  prophecy,"  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  well  argues,  "  that  It  should  not  be  understood  before  the 
last  aee  of  the  world ;  and  therefore  It  makea  for  the  credit  of  the  prophecy 
that  it  is  not  yet  understood.  The  folly  of  interpretera,"  he  j^ly  con- 
tinues, "has  been,  to  foretell  times  and  thinga  by  this  prophecy,  as  if  God 
designed  to  make  them  prophets.  By  this  rashness  they  have  not  only 
exposed  themselves,  but  brought  the  prophecy  also  into  contempt.    The 


not  1  an  apostle  V*  itc.  (I  Cor.  Ix.  1.) ;  snd  therefore  he  generally  asserts 
himself  In  his  Epistles,  to  be  an  apostle.  Saint  John  had  no  need  to  use 
the  term :  his  authority  as  an  apostle  was  undoubted :  be  therefore  calls 
himself  by  an  humbler  title,  "A  brother  and  companion  In  tribulation:" 
so  Saint  James,  although  an  apostle,  mentions  himself  <mly  as  "  A  servant 
of  God,  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  (James  1. 1.)  Woodhouse,  p.  114. 
t  See  Vol.  I.  pp.  194—196.    On  the  Nature  of  the  New  Testament  Greek. 

•  Wooflhouse,  p.  128L 

•  kee  2  Pet  i.  19.  I  Pet.  L  UV-12.  and  Luke  zxK.  26-2r.  32.  41->4& 

•  Woodhouse,  p.  103. 


design  of  God  vras  much  otherwise.    He  gave  this  snd  ths  prophecies  of 

the  OU  Testament,  not  to  gratify  men's  curioslUe^  by  enabling  tbesi 

foreknow  things,  but  that,  after  that  they  were  fulfilled,  they  might  be 


interpreted  bv  the  event,  and  his  own  provMence,  not  the  int~erpreter*s^ 
Tested  thereby  to  the  world    For  the  event  r"*-* —  — 
wincing  argument 
_  ,  .  V  and  obscure  prophec 

cemlng  Christ's  first  coming  were  for  setting  np  the  Christian  religion, 


be  then  manlfeated  thereby  to  the  worl 

onvinelnga 
few  and  ot 
setting  np 

concemin|i[  the  things  to  be  done  at  Christ's  second  cominc  are  not  only 


For  the  event  of  thinga,  pre- 
Inelng  argument  that  the  world 
For  as  the  few  and  obscure  prophecies  con- 
J  were  for  setting  np  the  Christian  religion, 
which  all  nations  have  since  corrupted ;  so  the  manv  and  elearpropbeelea 


dieted  manv  ages  before,  will  then  be  a  convincing  argument  that  the  world 
is  governed  by  providence.    "  *     -  •    • 


for  predicting*  but  also  for  efiiecting  a  recovery  and  re-estabOshmentof  the 
long-lost  trutn.  and  setting  up  a  kingdom  wherein  dwells  righteoumess. 
The  event  will  prove  the  Apocalypse ;  and  this  prophecy,  thus  proved  and 
wlllo        -"      ••        •    ■'       *  •       *     • 


understood,  wlu  open  the  old  prophets,  and  altogether  will  make  known 
the  true  religio  .......     -»^        .     .      .  ..     - .. 

phecy  ftilfilled,  that  as  many  as  will  take  pains  In  this  study  msy  i 

cient  Instances  of  God's  providence ;  but  then  the  signal  revolutlona  pre- 


lim, and  estaUisb  it-    There  is  already  so  much  of  the  pro- 
1,  tnat  as  many  as  will  take  pains  in  this  study  ^ 

id's  providence ;  but  then  the  signal  ri 
.  prophets  will  at  once  both  turn  men's  eyei 
sidering  the  predictions,  and  plainly  Interpret  them.    Till  tnen  vire  must 


content  ourselves  with  interpreting  what  hath  been  already  ftilfilled."* 

Such  are  the  most  material  objections  that  have  been 
broiight  affainst  the  genuineness  and  diyine  authority  of  this 
portion  of  the  New  Testament.  In  addition  to  the  Teiy 
satisfactory  answers  above  given,  from  the  writings  of  pious 
and  learned  men,  it  were  no  difficult  task  to  add  numerous 
other  considerations,  all  tending  to  show  its  divine  original ; 
but  the  preceding  testimonies,  both  external  and  internal, 
will,  we  apprehend,  be  found  abundantly  sufficient  to  prove 
that  the  Apocalypse  is  the  unquestionable  production  of  the 
apostle  and  evangelist  John,  and  of  no  other  John  who  is 
mentioned  by  ecclesiastical  writers.  It  consequently  follows, 
that  this  book  has  an  indubitable  right  to  that  place  in  the 
canon  of  sacred  Scripture,  which  the  ancient  fatners  of  the 
church  have  assigned  to  it,  and  which  the  reformers  in  the 
Protestant  churches  have  with  mature  deliberation  con- 
firmed.^ 

III.  The  Time  when  this  book  was  written  is  a  subiect 
that  has  much  engaged  the  attention  of  the  learned ;  ana  on 
this  point  not  fewer  than  six  opinions  have  been  advanced. 
Four  of  these  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  considered  in 
this  place. 

1.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Apocaljnse  was  written  in 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  Epipnanius  is  the  only 
ancient  father  whose  testimony  has  been  adduced  in  behalt 
of  this  opinion ;  and  he  did  not  live  till  three  hundred  years 
later  than  St.  John.  Although  this  date  is  sanctioned  by 
Grotius,  who  supposes  that  the  visions  of  the  book  were 
seen  at  several  times,  and  that  they  were  afterwards  joined 
together  in  one  book ;  yet  there  are  two  very  material  objec- 
tions against  it.  The  first  is,  that  there  was  no  persecution 
of  the  Christians  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  consequently 
John's  banishment  to  Patmos  cannot  be  referred  to  that 
period.  This  emperor  did,  indeed,  issue  an  edict  for  banish- 
ing the  Jews  from  Rome,  but  it  did  not  affect  the  Jews  in  the 
provinces,  much  less  the  Christians ;  and  the  governors  had 
no  authority  to  banish  either  Jews  or  Qhristians  out  of  their 

Srovinces  without  an  order  from  the  emperor:  besides,  it 
oes  not  appear  Uiat  Saint  John  was  at  Ephesus  during  the 
reign  of  Claudius.  The  second  objection  to  this  date  is 
founded  on  the  circumstance,  that  the  seven  churches  in 
Asia,  to  which  the  Apocal^rpse  is  addressed,  did  not  exist  so 
early  as  the  reiffn  of  Claudius ;  for  this  fact  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  History  given  of  the  first  planting  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Asia  Minor  related  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

2.  It  has  been  maintained,  on  the  authority  of  the  sub- 
scription to  the  Syriac  version  of  the  Apocalypse,  that  Saint 
John  wrote  it  in  the  island  of  Patmos,  in  ttie  reign  of  the 
emperor  Nero,  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  This 
opinion  is  adopted  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton ;'  but  it  is  untenable, 
for  the  Apocalypse  was  not  translated  into  Syriac  until  the 
middle  or  the  sixth  century,  and  the  anonymous  subscription 
is  of  no  force. 

•  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Observations  on  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel  and  the 
Apocalypse  of  Saint  John,  pp.  251—263. 

•  Lampe,  Comment,  in  Evang.  Joannis,  tom.  i.  pp.  126—131.  I^rdner'a 
Works,  8vo.  vol.  il.  pp.  110-129. ;  4!o.  vol.  I.  pp.  fl2^-647.  Michaelis,  vol.  Iv. 
pp.  461— £00.  S28— 544.  Dr.  Woodhouse's  Diwertation,  pp.  99—141.  Dr.  W. 
has  considered  at  length  and  refuted,  several  minor  objections  of  Micbaella 
and  Dr.  Less,  which  want  of  room  has  compelled  us  io  omit. 

t  Sir  Isaac  Newton  endeavoured  to  support  his  hypotltesis  by  alleslng 
that  the  apostolic  epistles  contain  quotations  from  the  Apocalypse ;  and  his 
hypothesis  has  recently  been  adopted  by  Dr.  TlJloch  in  his  "Disserialione" 
introductory  to  the  atudy  of  this  book.  Dr.  T.,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
has  conducted  his  view  of  the  subject  with  equal  ingenuity  and  skill ;  but 
the  arguments  for  the  leUe  dale  are  decisive  to  the  writer  of  these  pages. 
The  collection  of  verbally  parallel  passages,  between  the  Apocalypse  snd 
the  Epistles,  it  has  been  forcibly  observed,  "  sppear  to  prove  that  the 
apostles  In  general  were  well  acquainted  with  the  subjects,  concerning 
which  Saint  John  prophesied,  but  that  they  knew  them  bv  the  inflnence  of 
the  same  Holy  Spirit  which  dictated  them  to  St.  John.  The  expressions  In 
question,  therefore,  were  common  to  all  the  inspired  writers  of  th«i  Nuw 
Testament."  Tovmsend's  New  Testament  arranged  In  Cbronologica'.  Or  lei' 
vol.  IL  p.  663. 
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3.  Another  hypothesis  makes  this  book  to  hsTe  been 
written  before  the  time  of  Domitian,  and  before  the  Jewish 
war ;  but  it  does  not  determine  whether  it  was  in  the  reign 
of  Claadius,  or  in  that  of  Nero. 

4.  The  most  probable  and  generally  received  opinion  is, 
that  John  was  banished  into  Patmos  towards  the  end  of 
Domitian^s  reign,  by  virtue  of  his  edicts  for  persecuting  the 
Christians ;  and  that  he  had  the  Revelations  contained  in  the 
Apocalypse  durinor  his  exile ;  though  the  book  itself  could 
not  have  been  published  nntil  after  the  apostle's  release  and 
return  to  Ephesus.  The  unanimous  voice  of  Christian  anti- 
equity  attests  that  John  was  banished  by  the  order  of  Domi- 
tian. Irenaeus,  Origen,  and  other  early  fathers,  refer  the 
apostle's  exile  to  the  latter  part  of  Domitian's  reign,  and  they 
concur  in  saying  that  he  there  received  the  Revelations 
described  in  the  Apocalypse.  Jntemal  evidence  likewise 
supports  this  conclusion.  For,  in  the  first  three  chapters  of 
the  Apocalypse,  the  seven  Asiatic  churches  are  described  as 
being  in  that  advanced  and  flourishing  state  of  society  and 
discipline,  and  to  have  undergone  those  changes  in  their  faith 
and  morals,  which  could  not  have  taken  place  if  they  had  not 
been  planted  for  a  considerable  time,  'fhus,  the  church  of 
Ephesus  is  censured  for  having  left  "  her  first  love."  That 
of  Sardis  "  had  a  name  to  live,  but  was  dead."  The  church 
of  Laodicea  had  fallen  into  lukewarmness  and  indifference. 
Now  the  church  of  Ephesus,  for  instance,  was  not  founded 
by  Paul  until  the  latter  part  of  Claudian's  reign  :  and  when 
he  wrote  to  them  from  Rome,  a.  d.  61,  instead  of  reprov- 
ing them  for  any  want  of  love,  he  commends  their  love 
and  faith.  (Epn.  i,  15.)  Further,  it  appears  from  the 
Revelation  that  the  Nicolaitans  formed  a  sect  when  this  book 
was  written,  since  they  are  expressly  named :  whereas  thej 
were  only  foretold  in  general  terms  by  Saint  Peter  in  his 
second  Epistle,  written  a.  d.  65,  and  in  Saint  Jude's  Epistle, 
which  was  written  about  a.  d.  65  or  66.  Tt  is  also  evident, 
from  various  passages  of  the  Revelation,  that  there  had  been 
an  open  persecution  in  the  provinces.  John  himself  had 
been  banished  into  Patmos  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus.  The 
church  of  Ephesus  (ox  its  bishop)  is  commended  for  its 
"  labour  and  patience^'*  which  seems  to  imply  persecution. 
This  is  still  more  evident  in  the  following  address  to  the 
church  of  Smyrna  (Rev.  ii.  9.), — "  1  know  thy  works  and 
tribulation,''*  d-xfJ^r :  which  last  word  always  denotes  perse- 
cution in  the  New  Testament,  and  is  so  explained  m  the 
following  verse. 

Lastly,  In  Rev.  ii.  13.  mention  is  made  of  a  martjnr  named 
Antipas,  who  was  put  to  death  at  Perjjamos.  Though 
ancient  ecclesiastical  history  gives  us  no  mformation  con- 
cerning this  Antipas,  yet  it  is  certain,  according  to  all  the 
rules  of  language,  that  what  is  here  said  is  to  be  understood 
literally,  and  not  mystically,  as  some  expositors  have  ex- 
plained it.  Since,  therefore,  the  persecution,  mentioned  in 
the  first  three  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse,  cannot  relate  to 
the  time  of  Claudius,  who  did  not  persecute  the  Christians, 
nor  to  the  lime  of  Nero,  whose  persecution  did  not  reach  the 
provinces,  it  must  necessarily  be  referred  to  Domitian,  ac- 
cording to  ecclesiastical  tradition.* 

Domitian's  death  is  related  to  have  happened  in  September, 
A.  D.  96.  The  Christian  exiles  were  then  liberated,  and  John 
was  permitted  to  return  to  Ephesus.  As,  however,  the 
emperor's  decease,  and  the  permission  to  return,  could  not 
be  Known  in  Asia  immediately,  some  time  must  intervene 
before  the  apostle  could  be  at  liberty  either  to  write  the 
Apocalypse  at  Ephesus,^  or  to  send  it  by  messenofers  from 
Patmos.  We  conclude,  therefore,  with  Dr.  Mill,  Le  Clerc, 
Basnage,  Dr.  Lardner,  Bishop  Tomline,  Dr.  Woodhouse, 
and  other  eminent  critics,  in  placing  the  Apocalypse  in  the 
year  96  or  97.* 

IV.  The  Occasion  of  writing  the  Apocalypse  is  suffi- 
ciently evident  from  the  book  itself.  John,  being  in  exile 
in  the  island  of  Patmos,  is  favoured  with  the  appearance  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  him,  and  is  repeatedly  commanded 
to  conmiit  to  writing  the  visions  whicn  he  beheld.  (See 
Rev.  i.  II.  19.  ii.  1.  8.  12.  18.  iii.  1.  7.  14.  xiv.  13.  xix.  9. 
and  xxi.  5.)  The  Scope  or  design  of  this  book  is  twofold  ; 
Jirat,  generally  to  make  known  to  the  apostle  "  the  things 
which  are"  (i.  19.),  that  is,  the  then  present  state  of  the 

1  BeauBobre  et  L' Enfant,  Preface  sur  PApocalypso  do  Saint  Jean,  pp. 
613,  611. 

»  From  the  expression  In  Rev.  I.  9.  "  /was  in  the  Me  of  Patmos,"  Dr. 
Wofxlhuiue  is  or  opinion  that  there  seems  to  be  internal  evidence  that  the 
Revelation  was  wrincn  after  Saint  John  had  led  Patmos. 

«  Michaelis,  vol.  Iv.  pp.  618—523.  Lardner,  8vo.  vol.  vi.  pp.  633-638. ;  4to. 
vol.  I-  pp.  iOO-ASa.  Dr.  Woodhouae's  DiasertaUoni  pp.  6-25.  PriUi  liitrod. 
ad  Nov.  TesL  pp.  126-132. 


Christian  chn relies  in  Asia;  and,  Mflorid!^,  and  principally, 
to  reveal  to  htm  *'  the  things  which  shall  be  hereafler,"  or 
the  constitution  and  fates  of  the  Christian  church,  throug-h 
its  several  periods  of  propagation,  corruption,  and  amend- 
ment, from  its  begiiming  to  its  consummation  in  g^loiy. 
**The  prophecy  oT  the  Revelation,"  says  Daubux,  **was 
di'sig^ned  aj^  a  f^tanding  monument  to  the  church,  to  know 
what  ciestinien  attend  it;  and  that,  when  men  should  suffer 
for  the  n^ne  of  Christ,  they  might  here  find  some  consolation 
both  for  themselves  and  for  the  church: — for  themselves, 
by  the  prospect  and  certainty  of  a  reward;— ^for  the  church, 
by  the  testimony  that  Chnst  never  forsakes  it,  but  will 
eonnuer  at  last/* 

V .  The  Apocalypse,  therefore,  consists  of  two  principal 
divrsions  or  part's;  viz. 

Alfi/>r  the  title  of  the  book.  (i.  1 — 3.) 
Part  L  c/jn/ainx  i.  m-i,  the  ^^  things  tvMeh  art;^^  that  iSj  the 

thm  present  »Ude  of  the  ehurch. 

SfCT.  I.  Thf!  Kpistle  of  John  to  the  seven  churches,  and  hii 
account  of  the  appearance  of  the  Lord  Jesus  with  the  sym- 
baU  of  his  power,  together  with  ths  commiasion  given  by 
him  to  the  apostle,  to  write  what  he  beholds,  (i.  9 — 20.) 

Sect.  2.  The  Address  or  Epistle  to  the  Church  at  Ephesus. 

(ii,  1-7.) 

SjicT.  3.  The* Address  or  l^pistle  to  the  Church  at  Smyrna. 
(ti.8-ll.) 

SrrT.  4.  The  Address  or  Epistle  to  the  Church  st  Pergamos. 
(iL  12—17.) 

Hrxr.  5.  The  Address  or  Epistle  to  the  Church  at  Thyatinu 
(ii.  !«^29.) 

Si^rT.  6.  The  Address  or  Epistle  to  the  Church  st  Sardis.  (iiL 
1—6.) 

Skct.  7.  Tlic  Address  or  Epistle  to  the  Church" at  Philadel- 
phia, (iii,  7— 13.) 

SfCT.  8.  The  Address  or  Epistle  to  the  Church  at  Laodicea. 
(UL  M— 22.) 

The  sf'rcn  rUnirchts  of  the  Lydlan  or  Procontalsr  Aria,  to  which  tbena 
Epi.irEl(>H  wt^Tf  a'lttri:<jwied,  are  nupposed  to  have  been  planted  by  the  apotde 
PlhiI  anil  hiH  ii^^i^r.^rrts  during  Uieir  minisirj.  They  lie  nearly  in  an  anf 
nhit^u^Rtrrv  Jdressed  according  to  their  ^eofraphical  poBitiona« 

Viiriti^  RI1  linent  commentators  have  sappoaed  that  the  seren 

Ept»Uc«  tiH  I  \y  )rptic  churches  are  prophetical  of  so  many  auceesaive 
pc'nudt  aiiri  i»;aii  -■  >  )  tne  church,  from  the  beginning  of  Chriauanity  to  the 
toiifliiinrnation  r>l  '  i  things.  But  for  this  opinion,  Bishop  Newtoo  thiniia, 
th4 1'^  il'H^H.  n.ir  JT'i"  to  be  sufficient  evidence,  and  it  is  in  Act  contradicted 
t  i:    .  ^  liition  itself;  for  the  last  state  of  the  church  is  here 

d  )'<><Bt  glorious  of  all,  but  in  the  last  of  these  EpisiJes, 

tl  III  church  is  represented  aa  "wretched  and  miserable, 

i  I<M>'E,  umI  l.h:Mi,  md  nalced."  But  though  these  Epistles  have  rather 
a  Ittt  rat  than  a  iny^ii*  al  meaning,  yet  they  contain  excellent  precepts  and 
e,vhoriaUi:»nfi>  caJ'lun^'ndations  and  reproofs,  promises  and  threaleninga, 
vfhich  arc  cal!rulaii><l  to  afford  instruction  to  the  universal  church  of  Christ 
al  all  times.  '  Som.  c^hurches,"  Dr. Hales  remarks,  "like  those  of  S«rdi% 
Th^'ftHra,  ftnd  l.arnlH  -sa,  are  lukewarm  and  greatly  corrupted;  others  in  a 
niiAcJ  ^i«iiL,  a4  i'uuuc  of  Ephesus  and  Peii^moa;  and  aome  still  rich,  or 
rather  flouriahing,  and  have  not  denied  the  faith  of  Chriat,  as  Smyrna  and 
Philadelphia.  And  the  admonitions  addressed  to  them— I.  To  repent  and 
reform  their  ways ;— 2.  To  reject  lalse  apostles  and  corrupt  doctrines  ;— 
3.  To  retain  I  heir  patience  and  steadfastneM  in  the  faith  ;-^.  Under  the 
penalty  of  having  their  '  lamps  removed,'  or  their  established  church'>s 
extinguished  —are  equally  addressed  to  all.  '  He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him 
hear  what  the  Sfpirit  taith  to  the  churches'  in  general."  (Rev.  ii.  29.  iii.  2i.  >• 

Part  II.  eontaina  a  Prophecy  of  iuunoM  ymr^cu,  '*  the  things 
which  ahaU  be  hereafla;''*  or  the  Future  State  of  the  Church 
through  succeeding  ages^  from  the  time  whm  the  apostle 
beheld  the  apocalyptic  visions  to  the  Chrand  Consummation  of 
alt  things. 

Sect.  I.  The  representation  of  the  divine  glory  in  heaven,  (iv.) 
Sect.  2.  The  sealed  book,  the  Lamb  who  opens  it,  and  the 

praises  sung  bj  the  heavenly  choir,  (v.) 
Sect.  3.>  The  opening  of  the  first  six  seals,  (vi.) 
Sect.  4.  The  sealing  of  the  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand, 

and  the  presentation  of  the  palm-bearing  multitude  before 

the  throne,  (vii.) 
Sect.  5.  The  opening  of  the  seventh  seal,  and  the  first  six 

trumpets,  and  the  prophetic  commission  to  John. 

§  1.  The  opening  of  the  seventh  seal,  and  the  commisstoo  to  the  angel 

with  the  seven  trumpets,  (viii.  1—6.) 
f  ii.  The  first  /oitr  trumpets  (viii.  6—12.),  and  the  denundation  of  the 

three  woes.  (13.) 
i  iii.  The  fifth  trumpet  and  the  Jlret  wo.  (Ix.  1—12.) 
«  iv.  The  nxth  trumpet  and  the  ««cond  wo.  (ix.  13—21.) 
§  V.  The  first  prophetical  vision  of  the  open  liule  book,  representing  the 

different  states  of  the  (Christian  church  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  trumprt, 

—the  measuring  of  the  temple,  and  the  two  witnesses,  (x.  1—11.  xi. 

1-14.) 


*  An  account  of  the  above-mentioned  cities  is  given  in  the  Historical 
and  Geographical  Index,  in  Vol.  Tl.  of  the  present  work. 

»  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  iL  book  U.  p.  ISM.  Bishop 
Newton*a  Dissertatk>nB,  vol.  U.  p.  167. 
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ON  THE  REVELATION  OF  SAINT  JOHN  THE  DIVINE. 


C«AF.  v.] 

Sbct.  6.  The  Mmndiiig  of  the  MYenth  tmmpet — ^the  Tuion  of 
the  woman  peraecdted  by  the  dngon,  and  of  the  wild  beasts 
from  the  sea  and  from  the  land.  (ix.  15 — 19.  xiL  xiiL) 

8scT.  7.  The  Tision  of  the  Lamb  and  the  hundred  and  forty- 
four  thousand  elect  on  Mount  Sion,  and  the  prodamalions 
or  warnings. 

§  I.  The  Lamb  on  Moant  Sion.  (ziv.  1—6.) 

S  ii.  The  fini  angel  proclaims,  (ziv.  6,  7.) 

§  Hi.  The  «ec4mc(  angel  proclaims,  (ziv.  8.) 

§  ir.  The  Odrd  angel  proclaims,  (ziv.  9—12.) 

f  V.  The  bleasedneas  of  tboae  who  die  in  the  Lord  proclaimed,  (ziv.  13.) 

§  vL  The  vision  of  the  harvest  and  the  vintage,  (ziv.  14—20.) 

Skot.  8.  contains  the  seven  mis  and  the  episode  of  the 
harlot  of  Babylon  and  her  fiUl. 

f  i.  The  vision  preparatory  to  the  seven  vials,  (zv.  xvt.  1.) 
f  ii.  The  poarii«  oat  of  the  seven  viala.  (zvL  2—21.) 
9  iiL  The  great  harlot,  or  Babylon,  (zvii.) 
f  iv.  The  judgment  of  Babylon  continued-  (zvili.) 
§  V.  KioHalion  In  heaven  over  the  Ikllen  Babylon,  and  upon  the  approach 
of  the  New  Jerusalem,  (ziz.  1— la) 

8scT.  9.  contains  the  grand  conflict,  the  millennium,  the  con- 
flict renewed,  the  judgment,  and  the  new  creation. 

I  i.  The  appearance  of  the  Lord  with  his  followers,  for  batUe  and  victory. 

(ziz.  U-ia) 
S  ii.  The  conflict  and  victory  over  the  beaat  and  (Use  prophet  (ziz. 

19-21.) 
S  Ui.  Satan  bound,  and  the  millennium,  (zz.  1—6.) 
§  iv.  Satan  loosed,  deceives  the  nations,  and  is  cast  into  the  burning  lake. 

ija.  7-10.) 
S  V.  The  general  resorreetion  snd  final  judgment  (zz.  11—16.) 

Sect.  10.  Description  of  the  new  Jerusalem.  (zzLzxiL  1—5.) 
The  CovcLUBioH.  (xxiL  6 — 81.) 

VI.  No  book  has  been  more  commented  upon,  or  has  given 
nse  to  a  greater  Tariety  of  interpretations,  than  Uie  Apocalypse, 
which  has  erer  been  accounted  the  most  difficult  portion  of 
the'New  Testament.'  The  figuiatiTe  language  in  which  tiie 
▼isions  are  deliyered ;  the  Tariety  of  symbcSs  under  which 
the  events  are  presigrnified ;  the  extent  of  the  prophetical 
infonnation,  which  appears  to  pervade  all  ages  or  the  Chris- 
tian church,  afford  little  hope  of  its  Tperfttt  elucidation,  till  a 
further  process  of  time  shall  have  ripened  more  of  the  events 
foretold  in  it,  and  have  given  safer  scope  to  investigation.^ 

Referring  the  reader,  therefore,  to  the  works  of  Mede, 
Daubuz,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  fiishops  Newton  and  Hurd, 
Lowman,  Faber,  Dr.  Hales,  and  others,  who  have  attempted 
to  illustrate  these  sublime  and  mysterious  prophecies,  and 
especially  to  the  learned  and  pious  labours  of  Dr.  Woodhouse, 
we  shall  conclude  this  article  with  the  following  canons  of 
interpretation,  which  have  been  proposed  by  the  last-men- 

>  Brit  Crit  VOL  ziiz.  p.  191. 
and  Dr.  A.  Clarke  (Preface  to  the  Revelation, 
straeC  of  various  h* 


383 


Rossnmttller  (Scholia,  vol  v.  pp.  614—619.) 

le  Revelation,  pp.  i.— z.)  have  siven  an  ab- 

rious  hTpotheses  relative  tp  the  mterpretation  of  the  Apocap 

Ivpse,  some  of  which  are  aulBcienUy  tsiroiwiganl.    See  also  CellMer'a 

IntTMlactioa  aa  Noor.  Test  pp.  497-Wl.  and  Hug's 

pp.  66&-667. 


I  IntrodoctiOD,  voL  IL 


tioned  eminent  critic  and  divine,  who  has  most  successfully 
applied  them  to  the  exposition  of  the  Apocalypse : — 

1.  Compare  the  language,  the  symbols,  and  the  predictions  of 
the  Apocalypse  with  those  of  former  revelations ;  and  admit  only 
such  interpretation  as  shall  appear  to  have  the  sanction  of  thui 
divine  authority. 

2.  Unless  the  language  and  symbols  of  the  Apocalypse  should 
in  particular  passages  direct,  or  evidently  require,  another  mode 
of  application,  the  predictions  are  to  be  applied  to  the  progressive 
churdi  of  Christ 

8.  The  kingdom  which  is  the  subject  of  this  prophetic  book  is 
not  a  temporal  but  a  spiritual  kingdom ; — ^not "  a  kingdom  of  this 
worid"  (John  xviii.  36.),  not  established  by  the  means  and  ap- 
paratus of  worldly  pomp,  not  bearing  the  external  ensigns  of 
royalty ;  but  governing  the  inward  man,  by  poasoosion  of  the 
ruling  principles  :  the  kingdom  of  God,  says  our  Lord,  m  vnthin 
you.  (Luke  xviL  21.)  The  predictions  relative  to  this  kingdom, 
therefore,  are  to  be  spiritually  interpreted.  Wars,  conquests,  and 
revolutions,  of  vast  extent  and  gpneat  political  import,  are  not  the 
object  of  the  apocalyptical  prophecies;  unless  they  appear  to  have 
promoted  or  retarded  in  a  considerable  degree  the  real  progress 
of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  whose  proper  reign  is  in  the 
hearts  and  consciences  of  his  subjects.  "  His  reign  is  advanced, 
when  Christian  principles,  when  faith,  and  righteousness,  and 
charity  abound.  It  is  retarded,  when  ignorance,  impurity,  ido- 
latrous superstition,  and  wickedness  prevalL" 

4.  We  are  not  to  attempt  the  particular  explanation  of  those 
prophecies  which  remain  to  be  fulfilled.' 

Although  many  parts  of  the  Apocalypse  are  necessarily 
obscure  to  us,  because  they  contain  predictions  of  events 
still  future,  yet  enough  is  sufficiently  clear  to  convey  to  us 
the  most  important  religious  instruction.  This  booK  is  to 
us  precisely  what  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
to  tne  Jews,  nor  is  it  in  any  degree  more  inexplicable.  '*  No 
prophecies  in  the  Revelation  can  be '  more  clouded  with  ob- 
scurity, than  that  a  child  should  be  bom  of  a  pure  virgin — 
that  a  mortal  should  not  see  corruption — ^that  a  person  de- 
spised and  numbered  among  malefactors  should  be  established 
for  ever  on  the  ihrone  of  David.  Yet  still  the  pious  Jew 
preserved  his  faith  entire  amidst  all  these  wonderful,  and, 
m  appearance,  contradictory  intimations.  He  looked  into 
the  noly  books  in  which  tney  were  contained,  with  reve- 
rence ;  and  with  an  eye  of  patient  expectation  *  waited  for 
the  consolation  of  Israel.'  We,  in  the  same  manner,  look 
up  to  these  prophecies  of  the  Apocalypse,  for  the  full  con- 
summation of  the  great  scheme  of  the  Gospel ;  when  Chris- 
tianity shall  finally  prevail  over  all  the  corruptions  of  the 
worla,  and  be  universaUy  established  in  its  utmost  purity.'*' 

•  Dr.  Woodhouse's  translation  of  the  Apocalvpse,  pp.  zil.— ziz.  Many  of 
die  observations  fai  VoL  L  Fart  IL  Chap.  iV.  Sect  t  are  applicable  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  Apocaljpse. 

•  Gilo's  Exposition  of  the  «ew  Testament,  voL  U.  p.  42& 
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APPENDIX. 

No.  I 


ON   THE   SOURCES   OP  THE   FIRST  tHRElE  GOSPELS 

Diferent  Mypothete^  ttaied.-^lL  Erandnaiion  of  the  Hypotherit,  that  the  EroangeUatt  abridged  or  copied  frem  each  other^^ 
UL  Examination  of  the  Eypotheaia,  that  the  EvangeUtta  derived  their  inform aHon  from  a  primary  Greek  or  Hebrew  Docw 
ment^—Tf.  Examination  of  the  ffypotheoio,  that  they  coneulted  several  Documenf.-^Y.  And  of  the  HypotheHo,  that  oral 
Traditien  -mat  the  Source  of  the  frot  three  GoopeU^^YL  That  the  only  Document  contuUed  by  the  Jirot  three  EvangeUoU 
woe  the  Preaching  of  our  Saviour  himoeif 


I.  That  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  should 
oontain  so  much  Yerbal  agreement,  and  yet  that  there  should 
exist  such  striking  differences  as  appear  in  the  parallel  ac- 
counts of  these  three  ErangeUsts  when  they  relate  the  same 
discourses  or  transactions,  is  indeed  a  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance. Hence  seyeral  eminent  writers  have  been  induced 
to  discuss  this  singular  fact  with  great  ability  and  equal 
ingenuitjr :  and  although  the  testimonies  which  we  hare  to 
the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Gospels,  are  so  clear 
and  aecisivef  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  private 
Christians ;  yet,  since  various  learned  men  have  offered  dif- 
ferent hypotheses  to  account  for,  and  explain,  these  pheno- 
mena, the  author  would  deem  his  labours  very  impertect,  if 
he  suffered  them  to  pass  unnoticed. 

Four  principal  hypotheses  have  been  offered,  to  account 
for  these  verbal  similarities  and  occasional  differences  be- 
tween the  first  three  evangelists;  viz.  1.  That  one  or  two 
of  the  .Gospels  were  taken  from  another; — 2,  That  all  three 
were  derived  from  some  original  document  common  to  the 
evangelists ; — 3.  That  they  were  derived^  from  detached  nar- 
ratives of  part  of  the  history  of  our  Saviour,  communicated 
by  the  apostles  to  the  first  converts  to  Christianity; — and, 
4.  That  they  were  derived  from  oral  tradition.  We  shall 
briefly  state  the  arguments  that  have  been  offered  for  and 
against  these  various  hypotheses. 

II.  The  FIRST  and  most  commonly  received  opinion  has 
been,  that  one  or  two  of  the  first  three  evangelists  had  copied 
or  abridged  from  the  third,  or  one  from  the  other  two.  Thus 
Vogel  endeavoured  to  show  that  Mark  made  use  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  Luke,  and  that  Matthew  drew  from  Mark  and  Luke.> 
Grotius,  Mill,  Simon,  Calmet,  Wetstein,  Wolfiiis,  Drs. 
Owen  and  Harwood,  and  others,  after  Aufustine,  have  as- 
serted that  Mark  was  an  epitomiser  of  Matthew.  Griesbach' 
and  Dr.  Townson*  have  maintained  that  both  Mark  and  Luke 
had  seen  and  consulted  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  Hug  has 
defended  the  opinion  that  Mark  had  before  him  the  Gospel 
written  by  Matthew  for  the  Jews  dweiling  in  Palestine,^  and 
that  Luke  made  use  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark.^ 
Seller  affirmed  that  Mark  translated  into  Greek  and  enlarsed 
the  Syro-Chaldaic  Gospel  of  Matthew ;  that  this  Syro-Chal- 
daic  Gospel,  enlarged*  in  many  places,  either  by  Matthew 
himself,  or  by  other  men  worthy  of  credit,  was  subsequently 
translated  into  Greek  either  by  the  evangelist  or  some  other 
person;  and  that  the  Greek  translator  consulted  the  Gospel 
of  Mark.'  Storr  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  Gospel  of 
Mark  was  the  source  whence  Matthew  and  Luke  derived 

*■  VogeL  nber  die  Entatebunc  der  drey  enten  Evaogelien  (on  the  Origin 
of  ibe  first  Three  GoapelsX  in  Gabler'e  Journal  lUr  aaaerleaene  Theologiacb 
Literaiur,  bandl.  atuclc  i.  p.  I.  etteq. 

•  Grieabech,  in  Kuinoel'a,  Raperti'a,  and  Velthuaen'a  Commentationea 
Theologicc.  torn.  L  pp.  303.  et  «Mr.  Orieabach'a  hypotheaia  waa  refuted  by 
Koppe,  in  Polt'a  and  Jluperti*a  Sylioge  Cominentationum  Theologicarum, 
torn.  i.  pp.  55.  et  »eq.  Amuion  delended  Qrieabach's  hypotheaia,  and  alao 
contended  that  Lulie  made  uae  of  the  Greek  veralon  of  St.  Hatthaw'a  Ooa- 

Kl,  which  he  corrected  and  enlarged.    Diaaertatio  de  Luca  emendatore 
lUhBi.    Eriangn,  1806.  4to. 

•  Diacoaraea  on  ilie  Four  Goapels,  Oxford,  1778;  4to. ;  or  vol.  L  of  Dr. 
Townaon'a  Wurlca,  pp.  1—273. 

«  Hug's  Introduction  to  the  New  Teatament,  tranaliUed  by  Dr.  Walt, 
▼oL  ii.  pp.  73-83.  111—134. 

»  Ibid.  Tot  ii.  pp.  158—186.  Dr.  Wait's  tranalation  haTlng  been  executed 
from  Hus'a  firat  edition,  the  learned  tranalator  of  Dr.  Schlelernuusher'a 
Critical  EaaHj  on  the  Goapel  of  St.  Lulce  baa  given  an  abatract  of  Hug'a 
hypotheaia  Irom  hia  aecoad  edition  pnbllahed  ia  1821.  introdaeilon,  pp. 
xcvtii.— cxv. 

•  Seller,  DiaaertaUonea  II.  de  tempore  et  ordine  qoibaa  tria  Evangelia 
priora  canonica  acrlpta  punt    ErJangn,  1806-d.  4to. 
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materials  for  their  Grospels.'  Buschinff  was  of  opinion  that 
Matthew  and  Mark  compiled  from  Luke.^  Saunier  main* 
tains  that  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Luke,  and  John,  are 
authentic  and  independent  narratives ;  that  Mark  made  use 
of  those  by  Matthew  and  Luke;  and  that  the  passages,  not 
to  be  found  in  either  of  these,  were  supplied  by  Peter,  under 
whose  direction  he  wrote.^  And,  lastly,  Janssens  affirms 
that  the  agreement  and  dLsasreement  between  the  Gospels 
of  Matthew  and  Mark  are  sufficiently  accounted  for,  by  say- 
inff,  after  the  ancient  fathers,  that  Mark  composed  his  Gospel 
af&r  that  of  Matthew,  and  after  the  preaching  of  PeterJO 
Not  to  dwell  upon  the  uncertainty  of  these  various  hy|)othe- 
ses,  all  of  whicn  differ  as  to  the  point  which  was  the  original 
writer,  and  which  of  the  evangelists  were  copyists  or 
abridgers,  the  opinion  which  they  respectively  are  designed 
to  advocate  is  contradicted  by  the  following  weighty  consi- 
derations :— 

1.  They  could  have  no  motive  for  copying  from  each  other » 
''For,  aa  each  acknowledged  the  authority  and  vencity  of  the 
othen,  when  their  narrativea  were  known,  they  could  not  have 
been  ao  abaurd  aa  to  repeat  what  had  been  ali^Bady  rightly  told. 
Had  they  then  written  aucceaBively,  with  knowledge  of  each  other's 
writings,  it  ia  probable,  nay,  it  ia  almoat  certain,  that  each  aubae- 
quent  author  would  have  aet  down  only,  or  at  least  chiefly,  what 
hia  j^redeceaaora  had  happened  to  omit.  To  repeat  in  auDatance, 
but  in  different  worda,  what  another  hod  anfficiently  told,  might 
have  been  proctiaed  by  writera  who  valued  themaelvea  upon  their 
peculiar  style  of  expreaaion,  or  their  own  mode  of  compilation.  But 
to  copy  the  very  worda  of  another,  whose  account  we  do  not  mean 
to  superaede,  and  to  introduce  them  in  the  very  same  manner,  is 
an  idle  and  auperfluoua  taak,  which  no  man  in  hia  aensea  would 
ever  undertake."  That  the  two  evangeliats,  St*  Mark  and  St 
Luke,  who  were  not  eye-witnesaea  of  the  facta,  and  heard  not  the 
discourses  of  Chriat  pronounced,  relate  them  nearly  in  the  same 
worda  with  those  who  were  actually  preaent,  appeara  to  me  to 
prove  that  the  narrativea  of  all  the  witnesses  perfectly  a^ed. 
That  what  one  wrote  others  had  told,  and  each  pi^cisely  m  the 
some  manner.  The  witnesses  had  all  taken  sueh  care  to  remem-. 
her,  with  minute  exactness,  the  principal  discourses  of  their  Lord, 
and  the  occasions  on  which  they  were  spoken,  and  were  so  ollen 
cedled  upon  to  repeat  them,  in  making  and  confirming  converts  to 
the  faith,  that  a  precision  was  obtained  in't^lating  these  particu- 
lars, of  which,  if  no  other  example  occurs  in  the  annals  of  tibe 
world,  the  reason  is,  because  no  other  relators  of  facts  and  dis- 
courses were  ever  so  situated.  No  other  men  ever  had  such 
words  and  actions  to  relate;  such  frequent  occasions  to  repeat 
them}  or  so  many  powerful  reasons  to  relate  them  with  the  strict- 
est accuracy,  on  every  postfible  occasion.  From  this  cause  it  natu- 
rally arose,  that  they  who  wrote  as  original  witnesses,  and  they 
who  wrote  from  the  testimony  of  such  witnesses,  agreed,  not  only 
substantially,  but  almost  verbally.  The  exact  and  literal  truth, 
without  alteration  or  embellishment,  was  equally  delivered  by 
them ;  as  when  several  perfect  mirrors  reflect  the  some  object,  the 
images  will  be  the  same  in  form,  at  the  first  or  second  reflection."^^, 

1  Storr,  Diaaertalio  de  fonte  Evangelionim  Matthsi  et  Luce,  in  Kuinoel'a, 
Raperti'a,  and  Velthnaen^a  CommentatioDea  TheologicoB,  torn.  iii.  pp.  140. 
etaea. 

•  Baacbing,  Harmonie  der  Erangeliaten,  pp.  99.  lOS.  118.  et  teq.  Kui- 
noel'a  Commentariua  in  Llbros  Uistoricoa  Novi  'featamentl,  lorn.  i.  Prole* 
gom.  pp.  1—3. 

•  Saunier,  Ueber  de  Qoellen  dea  Etangeliuma  dea  Mareaa.  Berlin, 
1827.  8vo.  The  above  notice  of  Saunier**  hypothesis  ia  given  from  the 
Christian  Examiner  or  Church  oflreland  Majiazhie,  vol.  it.  p.  3.9. 

io  Janaaena,  Hermeneoti(|oe  decree,  torn/  ii.  p^U.    Parii^,  1R£.  8vo. 

<t  "If  I  follow  another  wiirer,  and  cfopy  the  substnnce  of  his  accoimt  In 
other  worda,  I  make  it  my  own,  and  t>econie  responsible,  aa  a  aecond  wit- 
neaa ;  but  if  1  take  his  very  worda,  my  account  ia  resolvable  into  hia,  and 
it  la  stUI  but  one  teatlmonv." 

'•  Narea'a  Veracity  of  the  Evangelists^  pp.  3S-aa 
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Bat,  further*  "  the  copying  of  one  book  from  another  ii  niually 
the  resource  either  of  iffnorance  or  indolence.  Of  ignorance,  when 
the  writer  has  no  knowledge  of  the  facts,  except  what  he  derives 
from  the  author  whom  he  copies:  of  indolence,  when,  though  pre- 
viously informed,  he  takes  the  statement  of  another,  which  he  ap- 
proves, to  save  himself  the  thought  and  trouble  which  would  be 
required  for  forming  an  original  narrative.  With  respect,  then,  to 
the  evangelists,  above  all  other  writers,  we  may  surely  ask,  if  they 
knew  not  of  a  certamty  what  they  undertook  to  write,  why  did 
they  undertake  it?  But  if  they  knew  from  their  own  recollection 
or  mquiries,  why  should  they  copy  from  any  other  person?  If  they 
thought  a  new  narrative  was  wanted,  why  shoula  they  copy  one 
which  was  already  to  be  had  ?  If  they  are  supposed  to  have  copied 
throuffh  ignorance,  why  did  they  presume  to  alter  even  a  single 
word  7  If  they  copied  through  indolence,  the  very  same  indolence 
would  doubtless  have  led  thera  to  copy  word  for  word,  which  is 
much  more  easy  than  to  copy  with  variations,  but  which  it  never 
can  be  pretended  they  have  done,  for  many  lines  together.  I  know 
but  of  one  more  supposition,  which  can  he  made,  and  that  is  so 
dishonourable  to  the  evangelists,  that  I  think  no  sincere  Christian 
eouid  be  induced  to  make  it  It  is  this.  That  they  copied,  indeed, 
through  iffnorance  or  indolence,  or  both,  but  inserted  slight  altera- 
tions, as  tney  went  on,  for  the  purpose  of  disguiaing  or  concealing 
their  thells.  Should  an  enemy  even  presume  to  say  this,  for  surely 
no  other  would  say  it,  to  him  I  would  boldly  reply,  that,  if  so,  they 
were  very  awkward  and  blundering  oontriven;  for  they  altered 
so  very  little,  that  copying  has  been  generally  imputed  to  them: 
and  yet  sometimes  so  indiscreetly,  that  their  dinerences  have  been, 
without  reason  indeed,  but  hastily,  regarded  as  contradictions."^ 

2.  It  doef  not  appear  that  any  of  the  learned  ancient  Ckrit' 
Han  writere  had  a  nupicionj  that  either  of  the  Jirtt  three 
evan^etiat*  had  oeen  the  other  Gotpela  before  he  wrote  hie  own. 

They  sav,  indeed,  ''that  when  the  three  first-written  Gospels 
had  been  delivered  to  all  men,  they  were  also  brought  to  Saint 
John,  and  that  he  confirmed  the  truth  of  their  narration ;  but  said, 
that  there  were  some  things  omitted  by  them  which  might  bo  pro- 
fitably related  :*'  or,  "  that  he  wrote  lost,  supplying  some  things 
^diicn  had  been  omitted  by  the  former  evangelists."  To  mention 
no  others,  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Gasarea,^  Epiphanius,*  Theodore  of 
MopBuestia,^  and  Jerome,^  express  themselves  in  this  manner. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  indeed,  or  early  in  the 
fifth,  Augustine"  supposed  that  the  iirst  three  evangelists  w^ere  not 
totally  ignorant  of  each  other's  labours,  and  considered  Marii's 
Gospel  as  an  abridgment  of  Saint  Matthew's;  but  he  was  the  first 
of  the  fathers  who  advocated  that  notion,  and  it  does  not  appear 
tiiat  he  was  followed  by  any  succeeding  writers,  until  it  was 
revived  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenUi  centuries,  by  Grottus 
and  others. 

3.  It  it  not  euitable  to  the  character  of  any  of  the  evaiige- 
Hits,  that  they  thould  abridge  or  transcribe  another  hiotorian. 

Matthew  was  an  apostle  and  an  eye-witness,  and  consequently 
^  was  able  to  write  from  his  own  knowledge ;  or,  if  there  were  any 
parts  of  our  Lord's  minisdj  at  which  he  was  not  present,  he  might 
obtain  information  firom  his  fellow-apostles  or  other  eye-witnesses. 
And,  with  respect  to  thixigs  which  happened  before  the  idling  of 
the  apostles  (as  the  nativity,  infoncy,  and  youth  of  Christ),  the 
apostles  might  ascertain  them  fjpom  our  Saviour  himself,  or  from 
his  friends  and  acquaintance,  on  whose  information  they  could 
depend. 

Mark,  if  not  one  of  Christ's  seventy  disciples,  was  (as  we  have 
already  seen)^  an  early  Jewish  believer,  acquainted  with  all  the 
apostles,  and  especially  with  Saint  Peter,  as  well  as  with  many 
other  eye- witnesses:  coiuequently  he  was  well  qualified  to  write 
a  Gosi>el ;  and  that  he  did  not  airidge  Matthew,  we  have  diown 
by  an  induction  of  various  partiQulara.'  Luke,  though  not  one  of 
Christ's  seventy  disciples,  nor  an  eye-witness  of  his  discourses  and 
actions,  was  a  disciple  and  companion  of  the  apostles,  and  espe- 
cially of  Paul;  he  must  therefore  have  been  well  qualified  to 
write  a  Gospel.  Besides,  as  we  have  shown  in  a  former  page,*  it 
is  manifest,  from  his  introduction,  that  he  knew  not  of  any  authen- 
tic history  of  Jesus  Christ  that  had  been  then  written;  and  he 
expressly  says,  that  he  had  accurately  traced  all  thingp  from  the 
^source  in  succession  or  order,  and  he  profeeses  to  write  of  them  to 
Theophilus.  After  such  an  explicit  declaration  as  this  is,  to  afiSrm 
that  he  transcribed  many  things  from  one  historian,  and  still  more 
from  another,  is  no  less  than  a  contradiction  of  the  evangelist 
himself. 

4.  //  io  evident  from  the  nature  and  design  of  the  first  three 
Crospels,  that  the  evangelists  had  not  seen  any  authentic  writ- 
teti  history  of  Jesus  Christ, 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  John  had  seen  the  other  three 
Gospels ;  for,  as  he  is  said  to  have  lived  to  a  great  age,  so  it  ap- 
peals from  his  Gospel  itself  that  he  carefully  avoided  the  repetition 

Nsres's  Veracity  of  the  EvsoceUsts,  pp.  16S~170. 

•  See  the  passages  from  Eusemus  In  I>r.  Laixloer*s  Works,  8vo.  voL  It. 
pp.  226,  227. ;  4lo.  vol.  ii.  p.  369. 

■  Ibid.  8to.  voL  It.  pp.  314,  316. ;  4to.  vol.  IL  p.  4ia 
«  Ibid.  Svo.  Tol.  Iv.  pp.  611, 512. ;  4to.  vol.  ii.  p.  6t5. 
»  Ibid.  Svo.  vol.  V.  p.  41. ;  4io.  voL  it.  p.  663. 

•  Ibid  Svo.  vol.  V.  p.  93. ;  4lo.  vol  Ii.  p.  683. 
^  See  p.  3(H.  of  tbfs  volume. 

•  See  pp.  306,  3U7.  of  this  vokune.  •  See  pi  8U. 


of  things  related  in  them,  except  a  few  necessary  (acta.  But  then 
is  no  certain  evidence,  either  that  Mark  knew'that  Matthew  had 
written  a  Gospel  before  him,  or  that  Luke  knew  that  the  two 
evangelists  had  written  Gospels  before  him.  If  Mark  had  seen  the 
work  of  Matthew,  it  is  likely  that  he  would  have  remained  satisfied 
with  it  as  being  the  work  of  an  apostle  of  Christ,  that  is,  an  eye- 
witness, which  he  was  not.  Nor  would  Luke,  who,  from  the  befa- 
lling of  his  Gospel,  appears  to  have  been  acquainted  with  several 
menoiis  of  the  sayinks  and  actions  of  Christ,  have  omitted  lo  say 
that  one  or  more  of  them  was  written  by  an  apostle,  as  Matthew 
was. — ^His  silence,  therefore,  is  an  additional  proof  that  the  first 
three  evangelists  were  totally  unacquainted  with  any  ]»«vioos 
authentic  written  history  of  Cnrist 

5.  The  seeming  contradictions  occurring  in  the  first  three 
Gospels  (all  of  whichj  however,  admit  of  easy  solutions) ^  are 
an  additional  evidence  that  the  evangelists  did  not  write  by  oon- 
cert,  or  after  having  seen  each  other's  GogpeHi. 

6.  In  some  of  the  histories  recorded  by  all  these  three  evan^ 
gelists,  there  are  smaU  varieties  and  differences,  which  plainly 
show  the  same  thing. 

In  illustration  of  this  remark,  it  will  suffice  to  refer  to  and  com- 
pare the  accounts  of  the  healing  of  the  demoniac  or  demoniacs  in 
the  conntry  of  the  Gadarenes  (Matt.  viii.  2&— 34.  with  Mark  v. 
1—20.  and  Luke  viii.  95—40.);  the  account  of  our  lord's  transfi- 
guration on  the  mount  (Matt.  zvii.  1 — 13.  with  Mark  ix.  1 — ^13.  and 
Luke  iz.  28 — 36.),  and  the  history  of  the  healing  of  the  young  man 
afler  our  Saviour's  descent  from  the  mount  (Matt  zvii.  14 — ^21. 
with  Marie  ix.  14 — ^29.  and  Luke  iz..37 — 42.)  In  each  of  the  ac- 
counts here  cited,  the  agreeing  circumstances  which  are  diaooveia- 
ble  in  them,  clearly  prove  that  it  is  the  same  histoiy,  but  there  are 
also  several  difierences  equally  evident  in  them.  Whoever,  there- 
fore, diligently  auends  to  these  circumstances,  most  be  sensible 
that  the  evangelical  historians  did  not  oopy  or  borrow  from  each 
other. 

7.  There  are  some  very  remarhable  things  related  in  SiUnt 
Matthew's  Gospel,  of  which  neither  Saint  Mark  ner  Saint 
Luke  has  taken  any  notice. 

Such  are  the  extraordinary  events  recorded  in  Matt  ii.  zxvii.  19. 
xxvii.  51 — 53.  and  xxviii.  11 — 15. :  some  or  all  of  which  would  have 
been  noticed  by  Mark  or  Luke,  had  they  written  with  a  view  of 
abridging  or  coniirming  Matthew's  history.  It  is  also  very  observ- 
able, that  Luke  has  no  account  of  the  miracle  of  feeduour  **  Ibui 
thousand  with  seven  loaves  and  a  few  small  fishes,"  whira  is  re- 
lated in  Matt  xv.  32 — 39.  and  Mark  viii.  1 — ^9.  The  same  remaik 
is  applicable  to  Luke's  Gospel,  supposing  (as  Dr.  Macknight  and 
others  have  imagined)  it  to  have  been  first  written,  as  it  contains 
many  remarkable  things  not  to  be  found  in  the  other  Gospels. 
Now,  if  Matthew  or  Mark  had  written  with  a  view  of  abridcing 
or  confirming  Luke's  history,  they  would  not  have  passed  by  those 
things  without  notice. 

8.  Ml  the  first  three  evangelists  have  several  things  peculiar 
to  themselves  /  which  show  that  they  did  not  borrow  from  each 
other,  and  that  they  were  all  well  acquainted  with  the  things 
of  which  they  undertook  to  write  a  history. 

Many  such  peculiar  relations  occur  in  Matthew's  Gospel,  besides 
those  just  cited ;  and  both  Mark^  and  Luke,"  as  we  have  already 
seen,  have  many  similar  things,  so  that  it  is  needless  to  adduce  any 
additional  instances. 

9.  Lastly,  Br.  Mill  haa  argued  that  the  similarity  of  style  and 
composition  ia  a  proof  that  these  evangelieta  had  seen  each 
other's  writings. 

But  this  argument  in  Dr.  Lardner's  judgment  is  insufficient  In 
fact  Mill  himself  allows"  that  a  very  cme  agreement  may  easily 
subsist  between  two  authors  writing  on  the  same  subject  in  the 
Greek  language.'^ 

IlL  The  BBCONDliypothesis,  bj  which  some  distinguished 
critics  have  attemptea  to  explain  the  verbal  harmony  ob- 
servable in  the  first  three  Gtospels,  is  that  which  derives 
them  from  some  Common  Grbek  or  Hbbrbw  Documbiit  or 
source,  which  occasioned  tiie  evangeUsts  so  frraaently  to 
adopt  the  same  terms  and  forms  of  expression.  Le  Clerc*^ 
was  the  first  writer  to  whom  this  idea  occurred ;  and  afVer  it 
had  lain  dormant  upwards  of  sixty  years,  it  was  revived  and 
advocated  by  Koppe,*^  and  has  l>een  modified  in  various 
ways  by  subsequent  writers,  so  that  (as  it  has  been  severely 
but  l^ot  unjustly  remarked)  **  hypothesis  has  been  knocked 
down  by  hypothesis,  till  the  Gospels  must  begin  to  feel 
themselves  m  a  very  awkward  oonaition."i< 

Of  these  various  modifications  the  following  is  a  concise 
outline  ;— 

!■  Bee  p.  306.  gupra^  of  this  ▼oliime. 

ti  Bee  p.  311.  note  6.  supra,  of  this  volume.  >•  Millii  Proles,  f  108. 

IS  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  Svo.  voL  vl.  pp.  Z23>-233.;  4to.  voL  ti.  pp. 
945-2G0. 

>«  Cleric!  Eccl.  Hist.  ssc.  1.  anno  Izlv.  t  xf .  pp.  4S9,  430. 

*•  In  his  diMertation  cntiilcd  Marcus  non  Epiiomator  MatthasL  SeePott'l 
sod  Ruperli's  Svlloge.  torn.  i.  pp.  66—68. 

t«  Bntish  Chile  and  TheoL  Reviow,  vol.  IL  pp.  961. 
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t*  MiCHAEUS.  in  Ae  foardi  German  edition  of  his  Tntroduo- 
tioDft  abanaonin?  his  former  opinion  that  Mark  copied 
from  Matthew,  "attributes  the  verbal  harmony  of  all  tniee 
evangelists  to  the  use  of  the  same  documents.  But,  as  he 
assumes  that  St.  Matthew  wrote  in  Hebrew,  he  supposes, 
not  that  Matthew  himself,  but  his  Greek  translator,  had 
access  to  the  same  Greek  document  or  documents  which 
had  been  used  both  by  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke;  and  that 
hence  arose  ^e  verbal  harmony  between  the  Greek  Gos- 

E»l  of  St.  Matthew  and  the  Gospels  of  St.  Mark  and  St. 
uke."« 

9.  Skmlbr,*  in  1783,  intimated  rather  than  enunciated  the 
hjrpothesis  of  a  conunon  Hebrew  or  Syriac  document  or 
documents,  whence  the  first  three  evangelists  derived  the 
principal  materials  of  their  Gospels.  The  hypothesis  of 
S«aader  was  subsequently  adopted  by  Berchtold,  who 
maintained  that  the  verbal  conformity  in  the  corresponding 
passages  of  our  Gospels  was  produced  by  the  alterations 
of  transcribers.^ 

3.  In  1784  Lessino  asserted  the  hypothesis  of  a  common 
Syriac  or  Chaldee  original,  which  ne  supposes  to  be  tlie 
Grospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  or  the  Gospel  according 
to  the  twelve  Apostles.  From  this  Gospel  ne  imagines 
that  Matthew  (who  in  his  opinion  wrote  only  in  Greek), 
Mark,  and  Luke,  derived  the  principal  materials  of  their 
Gospels,  and  accordingly  translated  it  more  or  less  fully, 
more  or  less  closely  mto  Greek.*  Niemeyer,«  Halfeld,^ 
and  Paulus,^  adopted  and  improved  upon  Lessing^s  notion : 
but  their  views  have  been  eclipsed. 

4*  By  Uie  late  Professor  EicRRORir,  of  whose  earlier  modifi- 
cations of  the  hypothesis  of  a  primary  document.  Bishop 
Marsh  has  given  an  interesting;  account."  According  to 
Eichhom^s  hypothesis,  as  developed  in  the  second  edition 
of  his  (German)  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,io 
there  were  four  copies  of  the  Aramaic  Original  which 
formed  Uie  oasis  of^the  first  three  Gospels;  which  with 
their  respective  translations  he  thus  designates  :— 

^  A*  An  Aramaic  Text  of  the  original  doctrine,  with  some 
of  the  great  additions  now  found  in  St.  Matthew.  This 
was  earlytranslated. 

B*  An  Aramaic  Text,  with  some  of  the  greater  additions  now 
in  St.  Luke.    Not  translated  independently. 

C.  An  Aramaic  Text  compounded  of  A.  and  B.  This  forms 

St.  Mark's  Gospel,  having  been  either  tiranslated  by 
himself  or  an  early  translation  of  it  having  been  re- 
vised b^  him. 

D.  An  Aramaic  Text,  with  some  of  the  other  great  additions 

in  St.  Luke,  which  was  also  translatea  early. 

E.  SL  Matthew's  Aramaic  Text,  composed  out  of  A.  and 

D.,  except  some  additions  made  oy  St.  Matthew  him- 
self, who  arranged  the  whole  of  ue  original  Gospel 
and  the  additions  chronologically.  The  translator  of 
this  into  Greek  used  the  early  translations  of  A. 
andD. 

F.  St.  Luke's  Aramaic  Text,  composed  of  B.  and  D.  (except 

some  additions  peculiar  to  St.  Luke),  and  translated 
by  himself,  with  the  assistance  of  the  existing  trans- 
lation of  D.    B.  is  thus  common  to  St.  Mark  and  St. 
Luke,  but  they  had  no  common  translation  of  it."ii 
This  scheme,  it  will  be  seen,  on  comparison,  does  not 
materially  vary  from  that  proposed  by 
5.  Bishop  Marsh,  in  his  elaborate  **  Dissertation  on  the 
Origin  and  Composition  of  our  firat  three  Gospels."  After 
many  preparatory  steps,  assigning  reasons  for  the  rejection 

Vol  ill.  part  1.  ch.  &  sect.  5.  of  Bp.  Manh's  tnotladon. 

•  Bp.  Bbnfa'a  Miehaelis,  vol.  HI.  part  2.  p.  186. 

•  lo  the  notes  to  his  Carman  trsoslation  of  Dr.  Townsoo's  Diseoorsea. 

Sownson,  AblMiidlangen  aber  die  Tier  ETangeHen,  toL  i.  pp.  2S1.  290.) 
cliaelia,  vol  Hi.  part  2.  p.  187.    Koiooel,  Comment  in  Ub.  Hist.  Nov. 
Test.  torn.  I.  Protegom.  pp.  3, 4. 

«  An  ootUne  of  Berctitold's  bypotbesis  win  be  found  In  tbe  Introdnction 
to  the  EngUsh  translation  of  Bclileiermacher's  Critical  Essay  on  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Luke,  pp.  xcvi.  xcvil. 

■  Lesslng's  Theoloftischer  Nachlaas  (Theologtcai  RemainsX  PP-  45—72., 
eked  by  Bp.  Marsh,  vol.  HL  part  2.  pp.  187, 188. 

•  Niamey er,  Conjectune  ad  illostrandum  plurimonun  N.  T.  Scrlptonm 
BUentium  de  primordlis  Jean  Cbrlsti.    Hala,  1790. 4to. 


•*  Halfekl,  Commentatio  de  Oritine  quatuor  Bvangelionun  et  de  eonun 

monica  auctoritate.    Oottingn,  1794.  4to. 

*•  Paultts,  Intxodactio  in  N.  T.  capita  selecttora,  oalbos  in  originem,  seo- 


pom,  et  argumentorum  Erangelioram  et  Aetna.    AposColorum  inquiritur. 
Jena,  1799.  9to. 

«icJiaelis,ToLULnart2. 


184'>206. 


lena,  1799.  9to. 

•  MicJiaeiis,  toL  UL  part  2.  pp.  U 

1*  RInleUung  in  das  N.  T.  vol  i.v  ISSa 

II  For  the  preceding  abstract  of  Eichhom's  latest  hypothesis,  the  author 
Is  indebted  to  the  learned  reviewer  of  Bchleiermachers  Essay  on  the  Gos- 
pel of  :at.  Luke  in  the  British  Critic  and  Theol.  Review,  vol.  ii.  pp.  346, 947. 


of  Other  hypotheses,  and  various  forms  of  this  hypothesis. 
Bishop  Marsh  proposes  his  own  in  the  following  terms, 
marking  the  common  Hebrew  document,  which  he  sup- 
poses the  evangelist  to  have  consulted,  by  the  sign  m,  and 
certain  translations  of  it  with  more  or  less  additions  by  iho 
letters  a,  /0,  iie. 

**  Saint  Matthew,  Saint  Mark,  and  Saint  Luke,  all  three, 
used  copies  of  the  common  Hebrew  document  n  :  the  ma* 
terials  of  which  Saint  Matthew,  who  wrote  in  Hebrew, 
retained  in  the  language  in  which  he  found  them,  but 
Saint  Mark  and  Saint  Luke  translated  them  into  Greek. 
They  had  no  knowledge  of  each  other's  Gospel ;  but  Saint 
Mark  and  Saint  Luke,  besides  their  copies  of  the  Hebrew 
document  m,  used  a  Greek  translation  of  it,  which  had 
been  made  before  any  of  the  additions  «,  fi,  iic.  had  been 
inserted.  Lastly,  as  the  Gospels  of  Saint  Mark  and  Saint 
Luke  contain  Greek  translations  of  Hebrew  materials 
which  were  incorporated  into  Saint  Matthew's  Hebrew 
Gospel,  the  person  who  translated  Saint  Matthew's  He* 
brew  Gospel  into  Greek  frequently  derived  assistance  from 
the  Gospel  of  Saint  Mark,  where  Saint  Mark  had  matter 
in  common  with  Saint  Matthew ;  and  in  those  places,  but 
in  those  places  only,  where  Saint  Mark  had  no  matter  in 
common  with  Matthew,  he  had  frequently  recourse  to  St. 
Luke's  Gospel."'" 

The  hypothesis  thus  stated  and  determined,  its  author 
conceives,  will  account  for  all  the  phenomena  relative  to 
the  verbal  agreement  and  disagreement  of  our  first  three 
Gospels,  as  well  as  for  the  other  manifold  relations  which 
tiiey  bear  to  each  other;  and  he  has  accommodated  it  with 
great  attention  to  particular  circumstances,  enumerated  by 
him  in  the  former  part  of  his  '*  Dissertation  on  the  Origin 
of  the  first  three  Gospels,"  which  circumstances,  however, 
we  have  not  room  to  detail.  This  document,  he  thinks, 
may  have  been  entitled  in  Greek,  AiHrHZiz  mfi  rm  wwnnf 
fti^^fAwnn  w  MfJM  irfetyfiunwff  jutdarc  muJoTAt  a/ut  oi  itarumi 
dturcfrreu  mm  wrufnau  tcv  Kvy>v,  that  is.  A  Narrativs  of  those 
things  which  are  most  firmly  believea  among  im,  even  as  thei/^ 
who  from  the  beginning  were  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of 
the  word^  delivered  them  unto  us.  Consequently,  if  this 
conjecture  be  well  founded,  the  document  in  question  is 
actually  referred  to  by  Saint  Luke.*'  In  addition  also  to 
this  supposed  first  Hebrew  document  m  and  its  translations. 
Bishop  Marsh  supposes  the  existence  of  a  supplemental 
Hebrew  document,  which  he  calls  a,  and  which  contained 
a  collection  of  precepts^  parables^  and  discourses,  delivered 
by  our  Saviour  on  various  occasions,  but  not  arranged  in 
cnronological  order.  This  he  terms  a  rrttyuex^aiee,  and  con- 
ceives that  it  was  used  only  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  who 
had  copies  of  it  differing  from  each  other. 

6.  In  oruer  to  unite  the  two  hypotheses  of  Eichhom  and 
Bishop  Marsh,  Professor  Gbatz  supposes  that  there  was 
a  Hebrew  or  Syro-Chaldaic  original  Gospel  for  the  use 
of  the  preachers  of  the  Christian  faith  in  Palestine,  from 

'  which  Matthew  composed  his  Hebrew  Gospel.  When 
they  began  to  propagate  the  Christian  doctrines  in  other 
countries,  this  original  Gospel  was  translated  into  Greek, 
and  enriched  with  several  additions.  From  this  version 
Mark  and  Luke  composed  their  books,  and  hence  arose  the 
agreement  both  as  to  facts  and  expressions,  which  is  ob* 
servable  in  their  respective  Gospels.  The  Gospel  of 
Matthew  was  also  translated  into  Greek,  in  executing 
which  version  the  translator  made  use  of  the  writings  or 
Mark,  whence  he  also  sometimes  interpolated  Matthew ; 
and  this  circumstance  gave  rise  to  a  similarity  between 
them  as  to  matter,  in  places  where  Luke  differs  from  them. 
But  the  agreement  between  Matthew  and  Luke,  to  the 
exclusion  of  Mark,  was  effected  by  subsequent  interpola- 
tions, since  these  passages  were  transcribed  from  the  Gos- 

is  MichaeUs,  voL  ilL  part  2.  p.  361 . 

i*  BfichaeUs,  voL  ill.  part  2.  pp.  363. 868.  But  the  absence  of  tbe  Greek 
article  is  fstal  to  the  conjecture  of  Bishop  Marsh,  and  proves  that  the  sup- 
posed docoment  never  existed.  The  force  of  this  objection  seems  to  have 
struck  the  mind  of  that  learned  writer ;  for  he  has  candidly  left  it  to  others 
to  determine  whether  his  conjecture  is  not  rendered  abortive  by  the  want 
of  the  article  before  liny^vtv  Xnartative  or  declaration^  in  Luke  i.  1.  On 
this  topic  Bishop  Middloton  is  decisively  of  opinion  that  it  U  rendered 
totally  abortive.  With  respect  to  the  Greek  article,  he  remarks,  that  "the 
rule  Is,  that  the  title  of  a  book,  as  preazed  to  the  book,  should  be  anar- 
throus* (i.  e.  without  the  article);  "but  that  when  the  book  Is  referred  to, 
the  article  should  be  inserted."  And  he  adduces,  among  other  instances, 
Hesiod*8  poem,  entitled  Ariri(  HpanXfov;  {Heretdeft't  Shield),  which  Lon- 

ginus  thus   cites — *'y   'Hnej^ev  KMi    THN  Aririim^irttv  (if  Indeed  THB 

shield  may  be  ascribed  to  Hesiod).  Bishop  Middleton  on  the  Greek  article, 
p.  289.  first  edition.  In  the  two  fnllowins  pages  he  has  controverted  the 
translation  of  Luke  1.  1—4.  proposed  by  tlie  translator  of  Miehaelis. 
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pel  of  Matdiew  into  that  of  Loke;  and  in  thoee  places, 

where  the  original  Gospel  has  no  additions,  they  all  agree 

in  matter  as  well  as  harmonize  in  words.' 

The  modifications  of  the  hypothesis  that  there  was  an 
original  Aramean  Gospel,  proposed  by  Eichhom  and  Bishop 
Marsh,  have  been  adopted  by  Kuinuel,'  Schoell,'  and  som& 
other  continental  critics;  but  they  have  been  strenuously 
opposed,  on  the  continent,  by  Professor  Hug,<  and  in  this 
country  by  the  late  Bishops  Randolph*  and  Middleton,^' 
Bishop  Gfeig,^  the  editors  of  the  British  Critic,"  and  other 
distinffuished  writers,^  of  whose  arguments  and  reasonings 
the  following  is  an  abstract  ;-«• 

1.  Supffonn^  tuch  a  thtory  to  be  nece^oaryt  in  order  to  ac' 
count  for  the  verbal  eimilantiet  and  diferenceo  of  the  Jiret 
three  evangeUett  {vtUch  neceeoity,  however,  ie  by  no  meana 
admitted),  the  obviouefaidi  ofthio  hypqtheeio^  in  all  it$  modifi" 
cationo,  io  it$  extreme  complexity. 

To  omit  the  earlier  modificationfl  which  have  yielded  to  the 
■cbemet  of  Eichhom  and  Bishop  Marsh : — According  to  the/oraicr 
there  are  an  Aramaic  original  Gospel,  which  was  translated  into 
Greek,  and  five  compilations  from  it,  with  various  additions. 
According  to  the  latter  there  are  two  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  docu- 
mants,  'and  several  Greek  versions,  with  additions  gratuitously 
aupposedt  which  the  algebraical  notations,  introduced  by  their 
author,  can  scarcely  enaole  the  reader  to  distinxuish  from  each 
other.  To  describe  the  sources  of  Saint  Matthews  Gospel  by  this 
method,  not  fewer  than  seven  marks  are  employed ;  viz.  K,  a,  v,  a, 
r»>  9»  and  r*.    Besides  these,  there  are  the  marks  peculiar  to  &unt 

IfUke  or  Saint  Mark,  S,  a,  and  K, — in  all,  ten  diflerent  signs  stand- 
ins  (or  so  many  separate  documents  or  modifications  of  documents ; 
w&  all  these  gratuitously  suppo^  without  proof  for  the  existence 
of  one  among  the  number.  This  hypothesis  Bishop  Marsh  consi- 
ders as  simple;  but,  with  every  possible  deference  to  such  an 
authority  in  ^  matters  respecting  biblical  literature,  it  is  sub- 
mitted* that  few  persons  will  be  found  to  coincide  in  his  opinion. 
And  although  h«  stales,  with  respect  to  the  steps  of  this  hypothesis, 
that  **  there  is  no  improbability  attending  any  one  of  tltem;  they 
are  neither  numerous  nor  complicated :"  yet  we  must  observe  that, 
altoge^er,  they  are  both  numerous,  and,  consequently,  by  the  com- 
binations supposed  in  their  application,  they  become  extremely 
complicated.  Further,  though  no  particular  step  may  be  in  itself 
improbable,  yet  the  discovery  of  ten  different  sources  to  certain 
works,  by  mere  analysis,  is  a  circumstance  of  the  highest  improba^ 
bili^t  and  fi)nns  soph  a  discovery  as  was  never  yet  made  m  the 
W<»nd»  and  probably  never  wiU  be  made;  because,  if  not  abw- 
lutely  impossible,  it  approaches  so  nearly  to  impossibility,  that  the 
mimf  can  scarcely  conceive  a  diBtinction,>^ 

%,  9ut  if  either  of  these  hypotheses  woukl  solve,  without  dif- 
4cul^  or  exception,  all  the  phcnomena^ii  of  every  description, 
which  are  assumed  to  epst  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  the  total 
aiLavcB  of  eesleeiaetical  qntigvity  preeente  a  direct  and  invin- 
cible argument  againet  the  exietence  pf  any  euch  primary 
document, 

(1.)  To  commence  w^th  the  apostolic  age  .•~'is  it  to  be  supposed 
tfiat  there  ever  existed  a  work  of  such  approved  excellence,  and 
9uch  high  authority,  as  to  become  the  basis  of  the  first  three  Gos- 
pels, and  yet  that  notbing-^-no^  even  the  memory  of  it^^honld 
suryiye  that  age  f*  "  Were  we  indeed  as  certain,  that  the  apostles, 
before  they  separated,  had  really  met  ibr  the  purpose  of  drawing 
up  a  copioui  and  authentic  history  of  their  Diyme  Master's  lile  and 
doctrines,  as  we  are  that  an  authentic  record  was  kept  at  Jerusa- 
lem of  the  reigns  of  the  different  kings,  the  state  of  religi<m  under 
each,  and  the  preaching  of  the  prophets,  this  would  be  by  much 
the  aaiiet^  ana*  perhaps,  the  most  satisfiictory  method  of  account- 

•  Grata,  Noaer  Versueh,  die  Enstshuoc  der  dray  ersCen  SvsngeUen  m 
erkllreo  (Tubingen,  1812)i  cited  In  Qu|'b Introdaction,  vol  U.  p.  &  There 
Is  an  abstract  of  Gratz's  scheme,  with  remarks  by  the  translator  of 
ichlelormaeber  (Introd.  pp.  Izxx^.— zclit.)i  who  contidcrs  it  "to  be  not 
only  unwarranted,  but  contradicted  by  every  memorial  we  have  ramain- 
tnx,  of  ^e  earliest  transactions  in  Chnstlsn  history/' 

«  Comm.  In  Hislr  Lib.  Nov.  Test  vol  i.  pp.  7—9. 

•  Histoire  Abr6g^e  de  la  Utt^rature  Grecque,  torn.  U.  pp.  66—80. 
«  Huff's  Introduction,  voL  ii.  pp^  89—101. 

•  Dr.  Randolph  in  his  "Remarks  on  Michaelis's  Introductioo,  Ovo.  vols, 
lit.  snd  iv.»    London,  1802. 

•  On  the  l[K>ctrine  of  the  Greek  Article,  pp.  986—91, 

« In  his  valuable  edition  of  Btackhouse's  History  of  the  Bible,  veL  HI. 
pp.  ito-jia 

•  Brit  Drit  vol.  nl.  (O,  S.)  p,  17a  etnq.  Brit  Crit  and  Thedoffleal 
Review,  vol.  ii,  pp.  947—960. 

9  Panienlarlv  Mr.  Veysle,  in  hU  "ISsamination  of  Mr.  Marsh's  Hypothe- 
sis," 8vo.  lioooon,  1808,  and  Mr.  Falconer,  In  his  Bampton  Lecturss  for 
l8Uip.  )05.  tt  »eq.  See  also  the  Christian  Observer  for  1808^  vol  riii. 
pp.  033—698^  and  the  late  Dr.  BfUner>8  Strielures  on  some  of  the  Publiesr 
lions  ef  the  Bev.  Herbert  Marsh,  D,D,  Lon4 1813, 8vo, 

«»  Brit,  Crit  vol.  »il,  (0, 8.)  p.  180. 

>t  Mr,  Yevsie  bss  iastUuted  a  minute  eiamlnatloo  of  Bishop  Marsh's 
ftatement  of  the  phenomena  observable  In  the  first  three  Gospels,  In  which 
ne  has  shown  its  incompeteasy  to  explain  those  phenomena.  A>  this  In- 
Tssdgation  Is  not  of  a  nature  to  admit  of  abridsmen^  we  refer  the  reader 
to  Mr.  y/s  "BJfanjinajion,"  pp,  12-60. 

••  Ob  the  subject  here  necessarily  treated  with  brevity,  see  Hr.  Fsleon* 
fr's  Bampton  Lectures  ibr  )810,  pp.  U5->120. 


ing  as  well  ibr  the  harmony  as  ibr  the  diicrapanmas  wlii<^  wii  Had 
amona  the  several  abridgments  made  by  the  first  three  evangelists 
But,  tnat  the  apostles  met  for  such  a  purpose  as  this,  before  they 
lell  Jerusalem,  has  never  been  supposed  {  and,  indeed,  the  hypo- 
thesis, had  it  even  been  made  and  supported  by  the  moet  unexcep- 
tionable testimonies  of  the  eariiest  uninspired  writers  of  the  churcn, 
would  deserve  no  regard  whatever,  unless  tfaeee  writers  had  each 
declared,  without  cmlosion  amona  theoieelvee,  that  he  had  poe- 
seesed  a  copv  of  the  original  record.  Even  then,  unless  a  copy  of 
it  were  stiU  in  existence,  firom  which  we  might,  from  intsnial 
evidence,  decide  on  its  claims  to  an  apostolical  oricin,  we  should 
hesitate,  after  the  imposture  of  the  Imok  called  tne  *Apottciical 
ConetUutioM,*  to  admit  the  authenticity  of  such  a  record.  The 
apostles,  in  a  state  of  persecution,  had  not  the  same  facilities  for 
publicly  recording  the  actions  of  their  Lord,  as  the  ministeis  of 
state,  c»lled  the  Scribe  and  the  Recorder,  possessed  in  the  king- 
doms of  Judah  and  Israel  for  writing  reaisters  of  the  deeds  of  their 
respective  sovereigns;  nor  do  we  ever  find  the  evangelists  appeal- 
inff  to  any  such  record,  while  the  writers  of  the  historical  books 
of^e  Old  Testament  frequently  appeal  to  the  annals  or  chronicles 
of  the  kingdom.**  A  common  record,  from  which  all  the  evange- 
lists selected  the  materials  of  their  histories,  must,  therefore,  be 
abandoned  as  an  hypothesis  perfectly  groundless,  notwithstanding 
all  the  learning  and  inaenui^  which  have  been  displayed  in  mxp' 
port  of  that  hypothesis.^'** 

(8.)  If  we  consult  the  writings  of  the  apostolical  fkthers,  who 
were  the  immediate  disciples  of  the  apostles  and  evangelists,  we 
shiUl  find  that  the  same  silence  prevails  amona  them ;  for.  although 
they  did  not  cite  by  name  the  various  books  of  the  New  Teetament 
(the  canon  not  being  completed  imtil  the  close  of  the  first  century), 
yet  in  their  allusions  to  the  evangelical  writings  they  refer  to  our 
four  Gospels,  and  do  not  so  much  as  intimato  the  existence  of  any 
other  document  Ignatius,  who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century  (a.  d.  107),  is  supposed  to  have  mentioned  the  book 
of  the  Gospels  under  the  term  "Gospel,"  and  the  Epistles  under 
that  of  "Apostles;"*'  but  as  this  point  has  been  controverted  by 
learned  men,  w6  shall  waive  any  positive  evidence  which  miafat 
be  offered  from  his  writings,  observing  onlythat  he  nowhere  alludea 
or  refers  to  any  other  bo^  of  the  New  Testament,  besides  those 
lidiich  have  been  transmitted  to  us;  and  that  his  silence  oonoeming 
the  existence  of  any  other  document  aflbrds  a  very  strong  pre- 
sumptive argument  against  its  existence.  Let  us  now  consider  the 
evidence  of  the  fathers  who  were  either  contemporary  with  Igna- 
tius, or  who  lived  within  a  few  years  of  his  time.  The  first  witness 
we  shall  adduce  is  Papias,  who  flourished  a.  n.  116,  and  had  coti- 
versed  with  apostolical  men,  that  is,  with  those  who  had  been  the 
immediate  disciples  of  the  apostles.  It  is  remarkable,  that  thia- 
father  refers  to  no  primary  document  whatever;  but,  on  the  coo- 
trory,  he  bears  a  most  express  testimony  to  the  number  of  the  Goe- 
pels,  which  were  only /our,  in  his  day.*'  Four^nd-twenty  yeaia 
afterwards  lived  Justm  Martyr,  whose  evidence  is  still  more  ex- 
plicit.— for  instead  of  quoting  any  such  source,  under  the  name  of 
Aw9f^v^^ttplvMmT^  tm*  Airor«XMv,  or  ^'Momoirs  of  the  Apostles,"  he 
expressly  declares  that  he  means  the  Chotpdo,"  Tatian,  Irenmia, 
Theop^itos,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  and,  in  short,  evory  subsequent 
ecclesiastical  writer  of  antiquity,  is  equally  explicit  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  Gospels,  and  equally  silent  as  to  tne  existence  of  any 
source  whence  the  evangelists  derived  the  materials  of  their  Gus 
pels.*" 

3.  The  incongruitiee  and  apparent  eontradictione,  lohiek 
(as  we  have  icen)  form  a  etrong  objection  againet  the  eupp^ 
eition  that  the  evangeUete  copied  from  each  ether,  form  am 
objection  no  leee  etrong  againet  the  euppoeitien  that  theg  all 
copied  from  one  and  the  eame  document. 

For  if,  aa  this  hypothesis  reqiures,  they  aH  adhered  to  their  do* 
cument,  no  diflbrence  could  have  arisen  oetween  them;  but  they 

>•  See,  among  a  variety  of  snob  appeals^  1  Kings  xri.  19.  and  1  Chnia. 
zxvii.  24. 

i«  Bp.  Gleig*s  edition  of  Stsekhouse's  History  of  the  Bible,  vol  Ul.  p.  103. 

**  On  this  topic,  see  Dr.  Lankier's  Works,  8vo.  voL  ii.  p.  81. ;  4to.  vol.  I. 
p.  322. 

>•  See  the  testimony  of  Paplaa  tn  Dr.  Lankier's  Works,  dw,  voL  ii^ 
pp.  107—110. ;  4to.  vol.  1.  pp.  337, 3861 

f  In  his  flr«  apology  for  the  Cbrisdsns,  which  was  delivered  to  the 
Emperor  Antoninus  Pins  (c  66^),  Justin  gives  the  foUowicw  reason  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper  among  the  Christisns  :—*'  For  the  sposlles, 
lu  the  Memoir*  i»9»ftfnft»**»Mm^*9)  composed  by  them,  which  an  eaUed 
OospSLS  («  K»x«iT»»  STArrKAiAV  have  thus  assured  us,  that  Jesus  or- 
dered them  to  do  it;  that  he  took  bread,  gave  thanks^  and  then  sod,  'This 
do  In  remembruice  of  me ;  this  is  my  body  :*  that  in  Uke  manner  he  took 
the  cup,  and  after  he  had  given  thanks,  said,  'This  Is  my  bloodL'**— And 
In  another  passage  (c.  67.  >,  when  giving  the  emperor  an  account  of  the 
Christian  worship,  he  says,  "The  Memoiro  of  the  Apoeiieeoxo  read^  or  ihe 
Writings  of  the  Pro|)hets,  according  as  time  sllows ;  and,  when  the  reedtr 
has  ended,  the  president  of  the  community  mskes  a  discourse  exhorting 
them  to  the  Inutatloo  of  such  excellent  thinga"— An  evident  proof  ihts» 
thst.  so  early  ss  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  the  four  Gospele 
(snd  no  greater  niuiber)  were  not  only  generally  known  among  the  €Jhri»- 
tlans,  but  were  revered  even  as  the  Bcriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  ttet 
Is,  ss  dirine  books.  Tlie  late  Bishop  of  umdon  (Dr.  Baodolph)  has  sails. 
fhctorUy  vindicated  the  testimony  of^Jostin  sgalnst  the  chaifs  made  by  the 
translator  of  Mlchaells,  thst  this  father  had  quoted  what  doee  not  enai  in 
sense  or  substance  In  any  of  our  four  Gospehb  Bee  his  "Bemsrika  oa 
Michaelis's  Introduetfon,"  Ac.  p.  78.  et  oeq,  second  edidoo. 

»•  See  the  references  to  the  indivldusi  testimonies  of  these  Ihtbeta  ia 
the  Index  to  Dr.  iardner's  Works,  voce  (Vomte.  flee  also  the  BrWs|i 
Critic  and  Theological  Review,  voL  Ii.  pp.  317— 96a  fbr  some  fo|cib|eobieo« 
tloQS  sgalnst  the  existence  of  any  primary  document. 
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would  AH  hav«  amed  in  relating  the  same  fhinf  in  the  Mine  man- 
ner* aa  much  aa  mey  mnst  have  done,  if  they  had  copied  from  each 
other.  If,  in  order  to  avoid  this  difficulty,  it  be  suppoaed  that  they 
did  not  all  adhere  to  their  document,  but  that  occanonally  some 
one  (or  more)  of  them  gave  a  different  representation  of  some  fact, 
either  frcMn  his  own  knowledge,  or  from  mformation  derived  from 
another  source  (as  the  supposed  document  a,  &&),  this  appears  to 
aap  the  very  foundation  of  the  evidence;  for  in  this  case,  what 
becomes  of  tne  authority  of  the  primary  document?  And,  how  can 
All  three  evnngelists  be  said  to  nave  derived  from  it  alone  all  the 
matter  which  they  have  in  common  f  In  whatever  light,  then,  we 
view  the  subject,  we  cannot  see  how  any  modification  of  the  gene- 
ral supposition,  that  the  three  evangelists,  in  the  composition  of 
their  Gospels,  used  only  one  document,  can  satisfactorily  explain 
all  the  examples  of  verbal  disagreement  which  occur  in  the  Gos- 
pels. We  conclude,  therefore,  that  no  hvpotheais  which  is  built 
upon  this  foundation  can  be  the  true  one.* 

IV.  The  THIRD  hypothesis,  which  has  been  offered,  to 
account  for  ^e  verbal  similarities  and  disagreements  in  the 
first  three  Gospels,  is  that  of  ▲  pluralitv  of  docvmbmts. 
Of  this  hypothesis  there  have  been  two  modifications  :*-one 
by  the  )ate  Rev.  Mr.  Veysie,  the  other  by  Professor  Schleier- 
macher. 

1.  Mr.  Veysie  gives  the  following  description  of  his  hypo- 
thesis:^— 

^The  apostles,  both  in  their  public  preaching  and  in 
their  private  conversalionSf  were  doubtless  accustomed 
frequently  to  instruct  and  improve  their  hearers  by  the 
recited  of'^some  action  or  discourse  of  our  blessed  Saviour. 
And  many  pious  Christians,  unwilling  to  trust  to  memory 
alone  for  tne  preservation  of  these  valuable  communica- 
tions respecting  their  Redeemer,  were  induced  to  c6mmit 
to  writing  tiie  preaching  of  the  apostles  while  it  was  fresh 
in  their  memory.  And  thus  at  a  very  early  period,  before 
any  of  our  canonical  Gospels  were  written,  believers  were 
\tk  possession  of  many  narratives  of  detached  parts  of  the 
history  of  Jesus;— -drawn  up,  some  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
groage,  and  others  in  the  Greek.  Of  the  Hebrew  narra- 
tives, ihQ  most  important  was  soon  translated  into  Greek, 
for  tfie  benefit  of  the  Greek  Christians,  to  whom  they  were 
unintelligible  in  the  original,  and  vice  versaj*^ 

From  tiiese  detached  narratives  Mr.  Veysie  is  of  opinion 
that  the  first  three  canonical  Gospels  were  principally  com- 

Siled.  Of  the  authors  of  these  Gospels,  he  thinks  that  as 
[atthew  alone  was  an  eye-witness,  he  alone  could  write 
from  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts  which  he  recorded ; 
and  that  even  he  did  not  judge  it  expedient  to  draw  exclu- 
sively from  his  own  stores,  but  blended  with  these  de- 
tached narratives  such  additional  facts  and  discourses  as 
the  Holy  Spirit  brought  to  his  remembrance.  Mark,  our 
author  further  thiuks,  had  no  knowledge  of  Matthew's 
Gospel;  and  having  collected  materials  for  a  Gospel;  he 
added  to  them  numerous  explanations  in  order  to  adapt 
them  to  the  use  of  the  Gentile  converts,  together  with 
various  circumstances,  the  knowledge  of  which  be  proba- 
bly acquired  from  Peter.  And  he  is  of  opinion  also,  that 
Luke  compiled  his  Gospel  from  similar  detached  nanra- 
tives,  many  of  which  were  the  same  as  had  been  used  by 
tiie  other  ev&ngelists,  though  some  of  them  had  been 
dfttwn  up  by  different  persons,  and  perhaps  from  the 
preaching  of  other  apostles ;  and  that  Luke,  being  diligent 
in  his  inquiries  and  researches,  was  enabled  to  add  greatly 
to  the  number.  Matthew,  Mr.  V.  thinks,  wrote  m  He- 
brew, and  the  other  two  evangelists  in  Greek.  **  But 
Mark  being  a  plain  unlettered  man,  and  but  meanly  skilled 
in  the  Greek  language,  was,  for  the  most  part,  satisfied 
with  the  very  words  of  his  Greek  documents,  and  with 
giving  a  literal  version  of  such  as  he  translated  from  the 
Hebrew.  Whereas  Luke,  being  a  greater  master  of  the 
Greek  language,  was  more  attentive  to  the  diction,  and 
frequently  expressed  the  meaning  of  his  documents  in 
more  pure  words,  and  a  more  elegant  form.  Only  he 
adher^  more  closely  to  the  very  expression  of  his  docu< 
ments,  when  he  came  to  insert  quotations  from  the  Old 
Testament,  or  to  recite  discourees  and  <sonversation8,  and 
especially  the  discourses  of  our  blessed  Saviour.  Both 
Mark  and  Luke  adhered  to  the  arranjgement  which  they 
found  in  those  documents  which  contamed  more  facts  than 
one.  .The  documents  tliemselves  they  arranged  in  chro- 
nological order.  All  the  evangelists  connected  the  docu* 
ments  one  with  another,  each  for  himself  and  in  his  own 
way.*^'  Our  author  also  conjectures  that  Matthew's  Gos- 
pel was  translated  into  Greek  some  time  after  the  two 


>  Veysle's  EzamlnstioD,  p.  66. 


•  EwnlnaUon  of  Mr.  Marsh's  Hrpothesls,  pp.  96^  99. 


•  lUd.  p.  97. 


other  Gospels  were  in  circulation ;  that  the  translator  made 
great  use  of  them,  frequently  copying  their  very  words 
where  tibey  suited  his  purpose;  mat, however,  he  made 
most  use  of  Mark's  Gospel,  having  recourse  to  that  of 
Luke  only  when  he  could  derive  no  assistance  from  the 
other;  and  that  where  he  had  no  doubt,  or  perceived  no 
difficulty,  he  frequently  translated  for  himself,  without 
looking  for  assistance  from  either  Mark  or  Luke.^ 
Such  IS  the  h^otheais  proposed  by  Mr.  Veysie  in  pre- 
ference to  that  of^Bishop  Marsh,   lliat  it  accounts  for  all  the 
phenomena,  which  have,  in  Grermany,  been  supposed  to  in* 
volve  so  many  difficulties,  we  have  no  inclination  to  contro« 
vert;   for,  as  he  observes   of  his  lordshij)'B  hypothesis, 
"  being  framed  by  a  man  of  genius  and  learning,  principally 
with  a  view  to  explain  the  phenomena  which  the  author  had 
observed,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  answer,  in  every 
Doint  of  importance,  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.'* 
We  are  even  ready  to  grant,  that  it  answers  this  purpose 
more  completely  than  that  of  tiie  learned  translator  of  Mi- 
chaelis,  of  which,  therefore,  it  may  be  considered  as  an  im- 
provement; but  to  improve  requires  not  the  same  effort  of 
genius  as  to  invent.    Jaoth,  however,  are  mere  hypotheses, 
or  rather  complications  of  various  hypotheses,  whicn  he  who 
rejects  them  cannot  by  argument  or  testimony  be  compelled 
to  admit ;  while  both  appear  to  us  to  detract  much  from  the 
authority  which  has  hitherto  been  allowed  to  the  first  three 
Gospels. 

To  this  author's  detached  narratives  the  same  objections 
seem  to  lie  which  he  has  so  forcibly  urged  against  tne  very 
existence  of  Bishop  Mareh's  documents,  and  which  have 
been  already  stated.     Some  of  these  narratives  must  have 
been  of  considerable  length ;  for  some  of  the  examples  of 
verbal  agreement,  which  they  have  occasioned  between 
Mat^ew  and  Mark,  are  very  long  and  remarkable.    They 
must  likewise  have  been  deemed  of  great  importance,  since 
they  were  translated  from  Hebrew  into  Greek  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Greek  Christians;  and  appear,  indeed,  from  this  ao- 
count  of  them,  to  have  fumisbea  the  whole  matter  of  Mark's 
Gospel,  except  the  explanation  of  some  Jewish  customs  and 
names,  and  some  circumstances  acquired  from  Peter.     Such 
narratives  as  these  are  exactly  Bishop  Marsh's  documents, 
and  one  of  them  his  document  k  an  entire  Gospel,  of  which 
not  even  the  memory  survived  the  apostolic  age.^ 
2.  The  hypothesis  of  Professor  Schieiermacher,  who  is  one 
of  the  most  distinjguished  classical  scholars  in  Germany, 
is  developed  in  his  *'  Critical  Essays  on  the  Gospel  of 
Saint  Luke."^     He  supposes  that  there  existed,  at  a  very 
early  period,  detached  narratives  of  remarkable  incidents 
in  tne  life  oi  Jesus  Christ,  of  his  miracles,  and  discourses; 
which  were  collected  by  different  individuals  with  various 
objects.  From  these  minor  collections  Dr.  Schieiermacher 
conceives  that  the  works  now  called  Gospels  might  be 
framed ;  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  Saint  Luke  formed  his 
Gospel  by  the  mere  iuxta-position  of  these  separate  narra- 
tives, witnout  any  alteration  whatever  on  the  part  of  the 
compiler,  except  the  addition  of  copulative  particles.   The 
result  of  the  examination  which  he  institutes  in  support 
of  his  hypothesis  is,  that  the  evangelist  "  is  neither  an 
independent  writer,  nor  has  made  a  compilation  from  works 
which  extended  over  the  whole  life  of  Jesus ;"  and  that 
**  he  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  no  more  than  a  compiler 
and  arranger  of  what  he  found  in  existence,  and  which  he 
allows  to  pass  unaltered  through  his  hands."' 

Tlie  only  difference  between  this  hypothesis  and  that 
of  Mr.  Veysie  is,  that  the  latter  supnoses  the  first  Chris- 
tians to  have  made  n:emoranda  of  wnat  they  heard  in  the 
public  preaching  and  private  conversation  ot  the  apostles; 
while,  according  to  Professor  Schieiermacher,  the  memo- 
randa of  the  Christians  were  collected  by  various  persons, 
as  chance  or  inclination  directed  them.  On  the  continent, 
his  hypothesis  has  been  attacked  by  Fritsch,  Plank,  and 
GrersdoriT;  and  in  this  country  it  has  been  examined  and 
refuted  at  great  length  by  the  learned  author  of  the  critique 
upon  his  essay  in  ttie  British  Critic  and  Quarterly  Theo* 

«  Examioatloii  ofMr.  Marsh's  Hypothesis,  pp.  100, 101. 

•  British  Critic,  vol.  uztv.  (O.  9.)  p.  114.  A.n  hvpoihesis  similsr  to  thst 
of  Mr.  Veysie  wss  oflTered  by  a  learned  writer  in  the  Eclectic  Review  (vol 
viil.  part  i.  pp.  423,  421);  but  as  it  is  liable  to  the  same  objections  as  Mr 
V.'s,  this  brief  notice  of  it  oiaj  suffice. 

•  A  Critical  Essay  on  the  Gospel  of  8t  Luke,  by  Dr.  Frederick  Schleier- 
maeber,  with  an  Introdaction  by  the  translator,  containing  an  account  of 
the  controversy  respecting  the  origin  of  the  first  three  Gospels  since  Bishop 
Marsh's  Dissertation.  London,  18S5.  8vo.  >.The  original  German  work  was 
published  at  Berlin,  in  1817. 

1  Schlelermacberi  p.  313.  British  CriUc  and  Theol.  Rev.  vol.  ii.  p.  3C1 
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lo^cal  Renew;  of  whoee  obserratioDS  the  following  is 
ftn  abstract:^ 

1.  Thi»  hypotketit  it  in  ittelf  extremely  improbable,  and  not 
reconcilable  with  certain  facta  deduciblefrom  the  ttudy  of  the 
otyle  and  language  of  St.  Luke*9  GoapeU 

(1.)  The  kypolkesii  is  in  itodf  extremdy  improbabU. 

**That  a  penon  employed  in  writing  an  historical  woik  should 
UM  tuch  eiisting  narraUvea  as  he  could  depend  on,  is  undoubtedly 
both  probable  and  rational.  That  he  should  make  up  his  histoiy 
of  such  fragmentary  materials  has  this  clear  objection  to  it,' that 
the  writer,  wanting  narratives  of  every  period,  cannot  possibly  be 
nice  in  his  selection,  but  must  take  sach  as  he  can  find,  and  where 
he  can  meet  with  none  of  high  authority,  must  of  necessity  be 
satisfied  with  others  of  less.  That  this  roust  be  the  consequence 
of  so  composing  an  history  is,  we  think,  quite  clear  on  mere  rea- 
sonable grounds;  and  that  it  is  practically  true  Professor  Schleier- 
macher,  at  least,  cannot  deny,  lor  he  himself  states  that  St.  Luke 
has  introduced  incorrect,  unfounded,  and  almost  fabulous  narratives 
into  his  Gospel.  But,  we  would  ask,  is  an  author  to  be  supposed 
totally  without  perception  of  this  obvious  objection;  or,  in  other 
words,  is  it  10  be  sui>po8ed  that  he  willingly  produces  a  less  valua- 
ble and  authentic  history  where  he  could  produce  one  more  so? 
We  must  be  allowed  to  think  that  if  this  is  true  of  a  common  his- 
tory, it  is  still  more  so  of  such  a  history  as  a  gospel — the  histonr  of 
a  new  religion  and  its  founder.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
knowledge  or  powers  of  iu  historian,  thus  much  all  wiU  allow, 
that  he  thought  Christianity  true,  that  is  to  say,  he  thought  himself 
employed  in  giving  an  account  of  a  revelation  from  God,  the  whole 
yalue  of  which  depends  on  its  being  true.*' — Now,  **  a  person  so 
employed  would  assuredly  feel  a  deep  responsibility  attaching  to 
him,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  obtain  the  very  best  and  most  au- 
thentic accounts  of  the  weighty  matters  of  which  he  was  treating. 
And  if  the  truth  of  these  remarks  be  admitted,  their  fiirce  can  only 
be  evaded  by  saying  either  that  St.  Luke  had  not  the  power  of 
obtaining  better  materials,  or  had  no  discrimination,  no  power  of 
judging  which  were  better  and  which  worse.  Now  with  respect 
to  the  first  of  these  alternatives,  without  at  all  inouiring  whether 
he  was  or  was  not  himself  a  witness  to  any  of  our  Lord's  miracles, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  with  any  show  of  argument,  that  he  lived  at 
the  time  of  the  transactions  oi'  which  he  treated,  nor  that  he  had 
ready  access  to  those  most  capable  of  aiving  him  exact  and  accu- 
rate accounts  of  all  that  passed  in  our  Lord's  life.  We  have  poei- 
tive  evidence  of  his  having  been  for  a  long  time  the  companion  of 
St.  Paul,  and  of  his  having  ^one  with  him  to  Jerusalem,  when  that 
apostle  was  seized,  and  nis  long  imprisonment,  previous  to  his 
voyage  to  Rome,  commenced.  At  the  close  of  that  imprisonment 
he  was  at  hand,  and  accompanied  St.  Pbul  to  Rome.  Where  he 
■pent  the  intermediate  time,  certainly  is  not  positively  mentioned, 
Imt  from  his  being  with  St  Paul  at  the  commencement  and  the 
close  of  his  imprisonment,  and  from  his  having  come  to  Jerusalem 
as  his  companion  and  friend,  we  think  it  most  probable  that  he 
was  not  far  distant  during  its  continuance;  at  all  events,  it  is  espe- 
eially  mentioned  that  at  Jerusalem  he  went  with  St  Paul  to  St 
James,  when  all  the  elders  were  ptresent  It  is  therefbro  indis- 
putable, that  he  had  every  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  best  infor- 
mation respecting  our  Lord,  from  his  apostles  and  other  eye-wit- 
nesses of  his  life  and  actions.  What,  then,  we  would  ask,  could 
be  the  temptation  to  a  person  under  St  Luke's  circumstances,  to 
prefer  written  narratives,  circulating  with  an  authenticity  at  least 
loosely  established  (and,  in  fact,  according  to  Professor  Schleier- 
macher,  often  worthless),  to  the  oral  testimony  of  the  most  compe- 
tent witnesses;  the  dead  words  of  dead  writing  to  the  living  voices 
of  living  men  who  had  been  the  constant  attendants  of  our  Lord, 
and  must  daily  have  given  Luke,  at  least,  sufficient  testimony  that 
they  wero  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God  7  They  who  adopt  this  hypo- 
thesis are  surely  bound  to  give  some  account  of  the  motives  which 
could  induce  a  person  situated  like  St  Luke,  led  either  by  inclination 
or  a  sense  of  duty  to  become  the  historian  of^the  faitii  ho  had  learned 
and  accepted,  and  influenced  by  the  feelings  by  which  he  and 
every  honest  Christian  undertakmg  such  a  work  must  have  been 
influenced,  to  prefer  imperfect  to  perfect  testimony,  and  a  set  of 
floating  narratives  of  doubtful  character  to  the  certain  evidence 
of  eye-witnesses.  Professor  Schleiermacher,  who  cannot  ai^e 
that  the  evangelist  would  take  pains  to  procure  only  authenticated 
narratives  (because  he  has  stated  his  belief  that  many  erroneous 
ones  have  found  their  way  into  this  Gospel),  takes  the  other  alter- 
native to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  frequently  says  that  the 
nicety  and  exactness  which  we,  '  who  are  a  critical  generation,' 
re(]uira,  were  unknown  to  former  ages,  which  were  easily  satisfied 
with  a  less  r»id  scrupulousness  as  to  accuracy,  and  that  St  Luke 
might,  Uierefore,  be  contented  with  materials  really  imperfect. 
But  to  us  this  appears  a  poor  answer  to  the  difficulty;  for  there  is 
no  question  here  as  to  any  research,  any  abstruse  reasoning,  any 
difficult  inquiry.  The  question  to  be  considered  is  simply  this — 
whether  an  honest  and  sincere  man  undertaking  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  events  of  no  trivial  importance,  but  conceminff  the  eternal 
welfare  of  mankind,  and  living  with  those  who  had  Been  present 
and  personally  engaged  in  the  most  remarkable  of  them,  would 
apply  to  these  competent  witnesses  for  information,  or  would  deem 
it  a  wiser  and  a  better  plan  to  collect  a  set  of  doubtful  narratives 
of  those  events,  written  by  doubtful  authors,  till  he  had  obtained 
some  sort  of  account  of  afl  that  interested  him,  and  then  to  string 
his  CoUectanea  together  (without  a  word  of  addition,  of  correction. 


or  of  eiphmation),  like  MartiaVs  Epigrams,  some  good,  some  indi^ 
ferent,  and  more  bad,  into  a  book."i 

(S.)  Tkie  hypothesia  ii  not  reconcilabU  tntk  eerfain  facte  dedueible 
from  a  etudv  of  the  style  and  language  of  St.  Luhe'a  Goepd. 

The  validity  of  this  objection  is  su)>ported  by  the  learned  re- 
viewer, who  has  cited  very  numerous  instances  of  the  evangelist's 
style  and  language,  compared  with  those  occurring  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  for  which  the  reader  is  necessarily  referred  to  the 
jonmal  already  cited.'  It  must  suffice  to  state  in  this  place,  that 
the  passages  adduced  clearly  show  that  the  Gospel  6t  Luke  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  throughout  the  production  of  the  same 
author;  peculiar  words  and  phrases,  which  are  rarely  or  never 
used  l^r  the  other  evangelists,  being  used  through  various  parts 
of  the  Gospel  and  Acts;  while  a  large  number  of  these  peculiar 
words  and  phrases  are  derivable  from  one  source— -the  Septuagint; 
and,  what  is  very  curious,  a  large  number  of  words  not  used  by  the 
other  writers  of  the  New  Testament  are  common  to  St  Luke  and 
to  St  Paul,  whose  companion  the  evaugelist  was  for  many  years. 
"If,"  therefore,  the  reviewer  forcibly  argues,  *'a  peculiar  phrase- 
ology runs  through  two  works,  if  much  ofthat  peculiar  phraseolacr 
is  constantly  referable  to  one  known  source,  and  if  much  of  it  u 
also  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  a  person  for  many  years  the  con- 
stant companion  of  the  reputed  author  of  these  works,  there  is  very 
strong  reason  for  believing  the  common  opinion  to  be  ^e  correel 
one.  Chance  can  hardly  nave  done  so  much— -can  hardly  have 
distinguished  the  greater  part  of  above  forty  narratives  (according 
to  Professor  Schleiermacher)  by  the  use  of  the  same  peculiar 
phraseolog^y— can  hardly  have  produced  a  striking  connection  be- 
tween their  s^le  and  that  of  the  intimate  friend  ofueir  compiler.*** 
In  a  note,  the  reviewer  states  the  following  to  be  the  result  of  a 
pretty  laborious  examination  of  the  New  Testament:  ** There  are 
m  St  Luke  as  many  words  peculiar  to  him  as  in  die  three  other 
evangelists  together.  In  the  Ads  very  far  more.  In  St  Piaul  as 
many  uearly  as  in  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament  In  inquiring 
into  the  words  peculiar  to  one  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  we  find 
more  than  thru  times  as  many  in  St  Luke  as  in  either  of  the 
others.  With  respect  to  words  peculiar  to  one  of  the  Gospels  and 
St  P&ul,  there  are  nearly  three  times  as  many  in  St  Luke  as  in 
St  Matthew,  and  more  than  three  times  as  many  as  in  St  Mark  or 
St  John.  Of  such  words  there  are  aU»  in  the  Acts  about  j^  times 
OS  many  as  in  either  Matthew,  Mark,  or  John.  And  there  are 
about  as  many  words  common  to  St  Luke,  the  Acts,  and  St  Peul, 
and  peculiar  to  these  boolis,  as  there  are  words  peadiar  lo  St  Luke 
and  St  Fevl  alone."« 

8.  Further,  the  principlea,  on  vhich  JProfeanr  Schloi^rma" 
cher  conducted  the  examination  of  St,  Luke*»  Goepelf  do  not 
bear  him  out  in  the  hypothena  vhich  he  haa  framed, 

(1.)  For,  in  applying  the  teet  of  probabiUty,  Prqfeaoor  SdOeter- 
mocker  aaeumea,  tn  €m  unwarrantable  manner,  the  right  of  o^qiplying, 
from  hia  oum  fancy,  all  the  drcumstancea  and  detmla  of  every  nor- 
ration  uAich  hefnaa  in  the  Goapd;  and  then  he  exjAaina  the  whi4e 
trOTioaction  by  meana  of  the  very  defaila  he  haefumiahed. 

Five  examples  are  adduced  by  the  reviewer  of  Dr.  Schleierma- 
cher, in  illustration  of  this  remark:*  one  of  which  wilfbe  sufficient 
to  confirm  it  "  In  commenting  on  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Gospel 
(p.  81.)  he  tells  us,  that  the  narrative  (ver.  27 — 39.)  of  the  calling 
of  Matthew,  and  our  Lord's  discourse  with  the  scribes  and  phan- 
sees,  was  not  written  in  connection  with  the  narrative  (ver.  17-— 96.) 
of  the  cure  of  the  paralytic,  which  also  contains  a  conversation  of 
the  same  parties,  for  the  following  reasons:  According  to  Professor 
Schleiermacher,  '  the  conversation  of  Christ  and  the  pAiafisees  is 
evidently  the  main  point  of  the  second  narrative.'  That  is,  the 
call  of  St  Matthew  is  not  so.  That  is  only  mentioned  because  the 
conversation  would  not  have  been  intelligible  without  the  fiict 
that  Christ  and  his  disciples  had  partaken  of  a  repast  at  the  publi- 
can's house. 

" '  But  the  doctors  of  the  law  would  scarcely  have  stayed  without 
till  the  epUndid  repast  was  at  an  end,  for  they  were  sure  enough  of 
finding  Christ  and  his  disciples  at  the  usual  time  of  public  business 
the  next  day,  and  this  conversation  could  scareely  follow  immediately 
after  the  banquet.  Had  this  history,  therefore,  been  related  in  a 
continuous  thread  with  the  former,  we  should  have  found  them 
connected  either  in  this  manner,  Still  they  were  minded,  after  this, 
again  to  question  hi*  discijiiea,  for  thai  the  day  before  he  had  oat 
at  meat  with  them  at  the  house  of  a  publican,  with  many  other  ptMi- 
oana  and  sinnera:  or  thus.  And  he  went  hence  to  a  great  feast  which 
a  publican  had  made  for  him,  and  from  thia  the  scribes  and  pkarisees 
took  occasion  afresh,  ^c.  Ours,  however,  sounds  quite  like  an  in- 
dependent narrative  which  premises  the  circumstances  neceasaiy 
to  oe  known,  without  concerning  itself  about  any  further  connec- 
tion. The  phrase  lut^  /uurd  raZra  is  much  too  vague  to  seek  in  it 
a  view  to  any  precise  reference  to  the  preceding  passage.' 

"  From  this  specimen  our  readers  wiu  see  somewhat  of  the  na- 
ture of  Professor  Schleiermacher's  proceedings.  He  supposes  that 
we  are  able  to  judge  accurately  of  the  writer's  aim  in  a  particular 
narrative ;  that  we  know  enough  of  the  circumstances  of  the  event 
he  relates,  to  judge  whether  it  is  probable  that  the  doctors  of  the 
law  would  wait  for  Christ  till  he  had  finished  a  visit  to  a  given 
person  presumed  to  be  objectionable  to  them ;  that  we  can  decide 
whetlier  these  habits  were  so  strongly  rooted,  that  even  the  unusual 
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•zcitement  of  a  teacher  come  to  oppose  their  law  would  not  indaoe 
them  to  any  change,  but  would  compel  them  to  wait  till  the  usual 
bounB  of  business  ibr  an  interview  with  him ;  whether  in  a  small 
place  they  could  not  have  met  with  him  instantly  on  his  leaving 
the  house,  w*ithout  derogating  from  their  dignity;  and  again,  that 
we  can  pronounce  with  some  certainty  as  to  the  method  by  which 
the  writer  would  connect  the  preceding  and  succeeding  parts  of 
kis  narrative."* 

(2.)  He  grattiitoHsly  asiumes  the  existence  of  the  most  incredUJe 
stuptdity  and  ignorance  on  the  part  of  ike  mcred  writers,  vheneuer 
he  can  gel  rid  of  any  difficulty  By  such  an  hypothesis. 

"For  example,  he  states  it  (p.  92.)  as  his  belief,  that  there  was 
no  solemn  calling  of  the  apostles,  and  that  St.  Luke  did  not  mean 
to  state  any  such  calling.  But  he  allows  that  St.  Mark  does,  in  the 
most  decided  manner.  And  how  does  he  reconcile  this  with  his 
denial  of  the  fact?  Simply  by  supposing  that  St.  Mark  saw  this 
passage  in  St.  Luke,  and  misundentood  it!  There  are  two  mon- 
stroiis  imprubahilities  to  be  got  over  in  this  statement;  for  we 
would  ask,  first,  whether  it  is  credible  that  St.  Mark  did  not  know 
whether  there  was  a  solemn  calling  of  the  apostles  or  not?  and, 
aecondlv,  what  possible  reason  there  is  for  supposing  that  he  was 
more  liaely  to  misundenitand  St  Luke  than  ourBe]ves."2 

(3.)  Not  only  does  Professor  SchUiermacher  allow  himsdf  the 
mosl  extraordinary  license  in  conjuring  »p  feelings,  tnlcnftoiu,  mo* 
fttws,  and  circumstances;  but  in  nutny  instances  these  conjectures 
are  as  unhappy,  and  the  motives  and  circumstances  conjectured  [arej 
as  forced  and  as  improbable  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine. 

"  lie  forms  a  theory  as  to  the  way  in  which  a  particular  occur- 
rence touk  place,  and  then  imagines  circumstances  to  suit  it" 
Thus,^  **  Professor  Schleiermacher  observes,  that  Luke  (viii.  22.) 
dues  not  tell  us  the  object  of  our  Lord  and  h^  disciples  in  going  on 
the  sea ;  and  he  wishes  to  show  that  they  went  out  without  any 
particular  object,  and  not  with  the  intention  of  making  a  journey. 

**  *  The  easiest  way  of  conceiving  the  whole  occurrence  is  to 
imagine  that  the  disciples  had  gone  out  in  the  boat  to  Jishf  and  that 
Jesus  accompanied  them;  for  why  should  he  always  have  let  tlie 
time  so  spent  be  lost  for  their  instruction  and  the  exertion  of  his 
whole  influence  on  them  V  &c.  He  appears  to  have  foKotten  that 
St.  Matthew  mentions  a  circumstance  rather  advene  to  Jesus  being 
employed  in  teaching  his  disciples  on  this  occasion — namely,  that 
he  was  asleep.  (Matt.  viii.  24.)"4 

(4.)  Zjistly,  the  details  cotijecturally  supplied  by  Professor  Schleier- 
macher are  not  only  improbable,  but  do  great  injustice  lo  the  {Procter 
of  Jesus  Christ,  considered  not  as  a  divine  Being,  but  as  a  heavenly 
teacher,  and  are  quite  inappropriate  to  such  a  character. 

*'lt  may  not  be  very  easy  to  say  what  would  be  the  exact  line 
of  conduct  pursued  by  such  a  teacher,  or  how  far  he  might  enter 
into  the  common  detail  of  liie;  but  surely  nothing  can  be  less  rea- 
sonable than  to  reduce  every  action  and  every  movement  to  the 
ordinary  level  of  ordinary  lile,  and  to  contend  that  every  thing 
which  cannot  be  so  reduced  is  improbable.  But  this  is  the  level 
to  which  Professor  Schleiermacher  seeks  to  reduce  all  the  transac- 
tions of  the  life  of  Jesus ;  this  is  the  test  by  which  he  tries  them ; 
and  these  are  the  grounds  on  which  he  posses  sentence  of  impro- 
bability on  so  many  of  them.  Now  let  any  man  look  at  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  believing  (if  after  such  examination  he  can) 
that  its  author  was  a  mere  man,  yet  under  that  belief  let  him  say 
whether,  in  a  system  so  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  time  in  which 
it  was  propagated,  so  abstract  from  the  world,  so  pure,  so  holy,  so 
simple  It  may  be,  and  yet  so  sublime,  he  does  not  find  ample  reason 
for  concluding  that  its  author  must  on  very  many  occasions  have 
entirely  avoicled  and  renounced  all  the  common  routine  of  life,  and 
dedicated  himself  to  thought,  retirement,  and  prayer.  Jesus,  we 
are  told,  passed  the  night  on  the  Mount  in  prayer.  Is  there  any 
tkin^  in  any  way  improbable  in  this,  if  he  were  a  mere  man,  be- 
lieving himself  sent  by  God  to  instruct  and  reform  mankind  ?  It  is 
mockery  to  put  the  question  if  he  were  really  a  heavenly  teacher. 
Yet  Professor  Schleiermacher  chooses  to  account  for  this  by  sup- 
posing (without  a  tmce  of  it  in  the  histoiv)  that  he  must  have  been 
at  a  festival ;  that  he  was  returning  to  nis  abode  with  a  camvan, 
and  from  the  bustle  of  the  inn,  which  he  disliked,  was  driven  out 
to  pass  the  night  in  the  air!  All  this,  it  seems,  is  easier  than  the 
simple  fiict,  that  he,  who  was,  or  at  all  events  believed  himself  to 
be,  a  heavenly  teacher,  desired  lo  strengthen  himself  for  his  oflice 
by  solitude  and  prayer."* 

v.  The  last  hypothesis,  which  remains  to  be  noticed,  is  that 
which  supposes  the  first  three  Gospels  to  be  derived  not 
from  any  written  Grospel,  but  from  oral  tradition  from  the 

APOSTLBS  AND  OTHER  DISCIPLES  Or  JbSUS  ChRIST. 

1.  This  hypothesis  was  first  suggested  by  Herder  about 
thirty  years  since.  He  agrees  with  Eichhom  in  assuming 
a  common  Hebrew  or  Chudee  Gospel ;  but  he  differs  from 
him  in  moat  other  respects,  by  supposing  this  common  docu- 
ment to  be  a  mere  verbal  gospel^  which  consisted  onl^  in  the 
preaching  {n»fi/yfAit\  of  the  first  teachers  of  Christianity;  and 
which,  he  says,  nad  been  Terbally  propagated  for  thirty 
years,  when  tne  substance  of  it  was  committed  to  writing  in 
three  different  Gospels.    According  to  the  form  of  this  oral 
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gospel  or  preaching,  the  written  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark, 
and  Luke,  were  reffulated.  ^Hence  arose  their  similarity; 
but  it  is  useless.  Herder  further  asserts,  to  examine  toe 
voorda  nsed  in  our  first  three  Gospels,  for  this  yery  reason, 
that  they  proceeded  not  from  a  written  document,  but  from 
a  mere  oral  gospel  or  preaching :  and,  accordingly,  in  his 
opinion,  whoeyer  attempts  by  an  analysis  of  our  mat  three 
Gospels  to  discoyer  the  contents  of  a  supposed  common 
document,  can  neyer  succeed  in  the  undertaking.^ 

2.  The  hypothesis  of  Herder  was  adopted  by  aSckermann^ 
who  conceived  the  existence  of  an  oral  or  traditional  gospel, 
in  which  the  discourses  of  Jesus  were  preserved ;  and  he 
imagined  that  Matthew  wrote  the  principal  parts  of  it  in  the 
Aramsean  dialect.  Hence  he  accounted  for  the  similarity  io 
the  first  three  Gospels,  by  snpposiDg  that  Mark  and  Luke 
collected  the  materials  of  their  Gospels  at  Jerusalem;  which 
existing  in  this  oral  gospel  could  not  but  exhibit  a  striking 
resemblance  to  that  of  Matthew.'  So  improbahle,  however, 
did  this  hypothesis  appear  in  itse!f,  at  the  time  it  was  an- 
nounced, tnat  it  was  generally  disapproved,  and  was  at 
length  exploded  as  a  mere  fiction;  and  Eckermann  himself 
is  stated  to  have  subseciuently  abandoned  it,  and  to  have  env- 
braced  the  ancient  opinion  respecting  the  first  three  Gospels.* 

3.  More  recently,  the  h)rpothesis  of  Herder  has  been 
revived  and  modifieid  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Gieseler<>  in  die  following 
manner :— > 

The  evangelical  history,  previously  to  being  committed  to 
writing,  was  for  a  longr  time  transmitted  from  mouth  to  mouUi 
with  respectful  fidelity :  thus  it  became  the  object  of  oral 
tradition,  but  a  pure  tradition,  and  carefully  preserved.  At 
the  firat  Christians  came  out  of  the  Jewish  church,  and  were 
familiarly  acquainted  with  that  tradition,  they  had  neither 
desire  nor  occasion  for  possessing  a  iRnritten  history  of  their 
Master.    But  when  the  Gospel  was  propagated  in  distant 
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to  wish  for  written  books ;  and  the  firat  Gospels  were  ae* 
cordingly  published.  In  this  way,  Luke  wrote  for  Tbeo* 
philus.  Dxxi  the  evangelists  only  transcribed  accurately  the 
most  important  portions  of  the  oral  iraditiony  selecting  from 
it  such  particttlaro  as  were  best  suited  to  the  place,  time,  and 
particular  design,  on  account  of  which  they  wrote.  Drawing 
from  the  same  source,  they  have  frequently  said  the  same 
things ;  but,  writing  under  different  circumstances,  they  havte 
often  diflfered  from  each  other.  Further,  oral  tradition  was 
held  in  higher  authority  by  the  church  than  written  Gospels^ 
and  was  uso  more  freauently  consulted  and  cited.  By  de* 
grees  those  Gospels,  which  followed  it  with  great  fidelity, 
became  possessed  of  the  same  respect,  and  finafly  supplanted 
it.  The  heretics  contributed  much  to  this  result.  They, 
indeed,  firat  introduced  into  the  church  a  spirit  of  argumenta* 
tion  and  dispute,  and  they  were  the  firat  persons  who  devoted 
their  attention  in  an  especial  manner  to  the  theoretical  part 
of  religion.  In  no  long  time,  from  the  love  of  discussion 
and  the  pride  of  knowledge,  they  composed  gospels  for 
themselves,  also  derived  from  oral  tradition,  but  mutilate 
and  altered.  The  true  Christians,  who  had  hitherto  been 
occupied  in  loving  and  in  doing  good,  rather  than  in  reason* 
ing  upon  religion,  and  who  had  been  accustomed  to  derive 
their  requisite  Knowledge  from  oral  tradition,  were  obliged, 
in  defence  of  their  faith,  to  have  recourse  to  their  Gospels, 
which  were  the  authentic  works  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus. 
Then  they  accustomed  themselves  to  read  them,  to  meditate 
upon  them,  and  also  to  quote  them,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  armed  against  the  heretics  and  their  falsified  histones. 
Tlius,  gradually  and  silently,  without  any  decree  or  decision 
of  a  council,  our  four  Gospels  universally  displaced  oral  tra* 
dition.  In  the  middle  of  the  second  century y  they  were  ac- 
knowledged by  the  whole  chureh,  and  since  that  time  they 
have  constantly  and  univeraally  possessed  canonical  authority. 
Such  are  tne  prominent  features  of  Gieseler^s  system. 
That  it  solves  all  the  phenomena  and  difiiculties  which  its 
author  imagines  to  exist  in  the  firat  three  Gospels,  we  mar 
readily  concede;  because,  being  framed  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  those  phenomena,  it  may  be  expected  to  answer 

•  Bp.  Marsh's  Michaelis,  vol.  Ki.  part  2.  p.  203.,  where  Herder's  Christ- 
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doction  au  Nouv.  Teat,  pp.260— 267.,  wlio  cites  Dr.  G.'sHistorischKriiis- 
cher  Versuch  Qber  die  Entatehung  und  die  fMhcsten  schicksalo  der 
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that  purpose;  but  that  both  this  hypothesis  and  that  of 
Herder  are  destitute  of  any  real  founaatton,  wiil  (we  think) 
appear  from  the  foUowing  considerations  :— 

1.  In  the  firat  place, — not  to  dwell  on  the  total  tilence  of  anti- 
quity respecting  the  €U9unud  existence  of  these  verbal  gospels,  it 
IS  utterly  incredible  that  so  loiw  a  time  should  elapse,  as  both 
Herder  and  Gieseler  suppose,  before  any  Gospel  was  committed  to 
writing ;  because  every  Christian,  who  had  once  heard  so  important 
a  relation,  must  have  wished  to  write  down  at  least  the  pnncipal 
materials  of  it,  had  it  been  only  to  assist  his  own  memory.  Besides, 
a  mere  oral  narrative,  aAer  it  had  gone  through  so  many  difleront 
mouths,  in  the  course  of  so  many  yean,  must  at  length  have  ac- 
quired such  a  variety  of  forms,  tKat  it  must  have  ceased  to  deserve 
the  title  of  a  common  Gospel  (as  Herder  termed  it) ;  and  therefore 
the  supposition  that  our  nrst  three  Gospels  were  moulded  in  one 
form  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  opinion  of  a  mere  oral  gospel, 
which  must  necessarily  have  assumed  a  variety  of  forms.*  Further, 
tfie  suppositions  of  these  writers  respecting  t^e  length  of  time  which 
they  imagine  must  have  elapsed  before  any  Gospel  was  committed 
to  vnriting  is  contradicted  by^ the  evidence,  both  external  and  inter- 
nal, forUie  early  date  of  Matthew's  Hebrew  Gospel,  which  has 
already  been  stated  in  pn.  896,  297  of  this  volume. 

2.  Although  we  shoula  concede  to  Dr.  Gieseler,  that  the  evange- 
lical history  was  so  well  known  to  the  first  Chnstians,  that  they 
had  no  occasion  for  written  documents  until  after  the  expiration 
of  many  years; — ^tltat  the  first  Christians,  more  occupied  with  the 
cultivation  of  Christian  virtues  than  with  theological  science,  paid 
Jess  attention  to  the  words  of  the  Gospels  than  to  the  fiicts  and  les- 
sons contained  in  the  evangelical  history ; — ^that  they  restricted  the 
appellation  of  rps^n  or  Scrtpture  to  the  Old  Testament; — that  the 
books  of  ihe  New  Testament  were  not  yet  collected  together,  and 
that  they  designated  its  precepts  and  instructions  by  the  formula  of 
i  Xf4«-T«(,  Christ  has  said  it: — although  these  points  should  be  con- 
ceded, yet  does  it  necessarily  follow  that  they  undervalued  or  dis- 
regarded written  documents?  that  they  preferred  oral  tradition  to 
them,  and  that  they  did  not  generally  make  use  of  our  four  Gospels 
until  the  middle  of  the  second  century?  By  no  means.  Such  a 
conclusion  appears  to  us  to  be  contradicted  by  the  nature  of  things, 
since  the  writings  of  the  apostles  must  have  been  held  in  at  least 
equal  estimation  with  that  tradition,  by  which  the  subjects  of  their 
preaching  were  preserved ;  since  the  heathens,  who  were  converted 
to  the  Christian  faith,  could  with  difficulty  have  recourse  to  oral 
tradition,  and  would  eagerly  avail  themselves  of  written  documents 
as  soon  as  they  could  obtain  them,  that  is  to  say,  early  in  the  second 
century. 

3.  Much  stress  has  been  laid  by  Dr-  Gieseler  on  the  small  num- 
ber of  quotationiT  from  the  Gospels  in  the  writings  of  the  fiithers, 
previously  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  But  this  paucity 
of  quotaUons  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  small  number  of 
Christian  writers  whose  works  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  by 
their  preference  of  practical  piety  to  science  and  theory,  and  by 
the  persecutions  to  which  the  church  of  Christ  was  exposed:  so 
that  there  is  no  necessity  for  concluding  that  the  Gospels  were  at 
that  time  but  little  known.  Such  of  those  quotations  as  refer  to 
the  Kj;fvx^«  or  preaching;  of  the  apostles  do  not  necessarily  imply  a 
reference  to  oral  tradUum;  and  they  may  equally  be  understood 
of  written  documents. 

4.  Gieseler  has  further  urged,  in  behalf  of  his  hypothesis,  our 
total  ignorance  of  the  precise  time  when,  and  of  the  occasion  on 
which,  our  Gospels  were  admitted  as  canonical  by  the  whole 
church.  But  the  profound  and  univeraal  veneration  in  which 
these  Gospels  were  held  from  and  afker  the  middle  of  the  second 
century, — ^that  is  to  say,  from  the  veiy  time  when  there  was  a 
greater  number  of  Christian  writers  and  books,— evidently  demon- 
strates Uuit  their  authority  was  by  no  means  new,  but  had  been  of 
some  continuance.  The  very  nature,  too,  of  our  Gospels  leads  to 
the  same  result.  In  every  one  of  them  there  is  so  evidently  dis- 
cernible a  special  design  with  reference  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  written,  and  to  the  churches  which  became 
the  depositories  of  them,  that  we  cannot  imagine  that  t|iey  could 
have  been  addressed  to  a  few  individuals  only,  and  that  they  should 
have  been  forgotten  by  the  mass  of  believers  for  nearly  half  a 
century. 

&  lisstly,  although  the  hypothesis  of  an  oral  traditionary  docu- 
ment should  be  necessary,  m  order  to  solve  all  the  difficulties 
which  are  alleged  to  exist,  respecting  the  sources  of  the  first  three 
Gospels,  yet  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  real  difficulties 
which  it  substitutes  in  place  of  those  pretended  difficulties.  We 
must  conceive  how  such  oraZ  tradition^  which  was  diflused  fipom 
Rome  to  Babylon,  continued  without  the  slightest  alteration,  amidst 
the  great  number  of  new  converts,  who  were  daily  occupied  in 
studying  them,  and  in  transmitting  them  to  othera.— Wo  must  ima- 
gine in  what  manner  such  tradition  continued  sufficiently  unijform ; 
so  that  permns,  who  committed  some  fragments  of  it  to  writing, — 
one,  for  instance,  at  Jerusalem,  and  another  at  Rome,— should  in 
the  same  narrative  frequently  make  use  of  the  same  phrases  and 
even  the  same  words.  And,  finally,  we  must  reconcile  the  hypo- 
thesis with  the  authenticity  of  our  Gospels  (which  has  been  ooth 
historically  and  critically  proved) ;  and  prevent  the  followers  of 
this  system  from  deducing  thence  the  evidently  false  conclusion, 
which  some  German  neologians  have  not  been  slow  in  forming,  viz. 
that  our  Gospels  were  supposititious  productions  posterior  to  the 
time  of  the  evangelists. 

>  Bp.  Marsh's  MlchaoUs,  vol  Ui.  part  2.  p.  9M. 


V.  Since,  then,  the  four  hypotheses,  with  their  several 
modifications,  aboye  discussed,  are  insufficient  to  account 
for  the  harmony,  both  of  words  and  of  thought,  which  appear 
in  the  first  three  Gospels,  should  it  be  asked  how  are  we  lo 
account  for  such  coincidences!  We  reply  that  they  may  be 
sufficiently  explained  without  having  recourse  to  either  of 
these  hypotheses,  and  in  a  manner  that  cannot  but  satisfy 
eyery  senous  and  inquiring  reader. 

^*It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,"  says  Bishop  Gleig,  *Hbat 
the  most  remarkable  coincidences  of  both  language  and 
thought,  that  occur  in  tiie  first  three  Gospels,  are  found  in 
those  places  in  which  the  seyerai  writers  record  our  Lord*s 
doctrines  and  miracles;  and  it  will  likewise  be  admitted, 
that  of  a  variety  of  things  seen  or  heard  by  any  man  at  the 
same  instant  of  time,  those  which  made  the  deepest  impres- 
sion are  distinctly  remembered  long  after  all  traces  of  the 
others  have  been  effaced  from  the  memory.  It  will  also  be 
allowed,  that  of  a  number  of  people  witnessing  the  same 
remarkable  event,  some  will  be  most  forcibly  impressed  by 
one  circumstance,  and  others  by  a  circumstance  which, 
though  equally  connected  with  Uie  pnncipal  event,  is,  con- 
sidered by  itself,  perfectly  dififerent  The  miracles  of  our 
blessed  Lord  were  events  so  astonishing,  that  they  must 
have  made,  on  the  minds  of  all  who  witnessed  tiiein,  im- 
pressions too  deep  to  be  ever  effaced ;  though  the  circum- 
stances attending  each  miracle  must  have  afifected  the  different 
spectators  very  differently,  so  as  to  have  made  impressions, 
some  of  them  equally  indelible  with  the  miracle  itself,  on 
the  mind  of  one  man;  whilst  by  another,  whose  mind  was 
completely  occupied  by  the  principal  event  itself,  these  veir 
circumstances  may  have  been  haraly  observed  at  all,  and  oc 
course  been  soon  forgotten. 

**  That  this  is  a  matter  of  fact  which  occurs  daily,  every 
inan  may  convince  himself  by  trying  to  recollect  all  the  ]>ar- 
ticulars  of  an  event  which  powerfully  arrested  his  attention 
many  jears  ago.  He  will  find  that  his  recollection  of  the 
event  itself,  and  of  many  of  the  circumstances  which  attended 
it,  is  as  vivid  and  distinct  at  this  day  as  it  was  a  month  after 
the  event  occurred;  whilst  of  many  other  circumstances, 
which  he  is  satisfied  must  have  accompanied  it,  he  has  but  a 
very  confused  and  indistinct  recollection,  and  of  some,  no 
recollection  at  all.  If  the  same  man  take  the  trouble  to  in- 
quire of  any  friend  who  was  present  with  him  when  he  wit- 
nessed the  event  in  question,  he  will  probably  find  that  his 
friend's  recollection  of  the  principal  event  is  as  vivid  and 
distinct  as  his  own ;  that  his  friend  recollects  likewise  many 
of  the  accompanying  clrcumatances  which  were  either  not 
observed  by  himselfTor  have  now  wholly  escaped  from  his 
memory ;  and  that  of  the  minuter  circumstances,  of  which 
he  has  the  most  distinct  recollection,  his  friend  remembers 
hardly  one.  That  such  is  the  nature  of  that  intellectual 
power  by  which  we  retain  the  remembrance  of  past  events,  1 
know  from  experience ;  and  if  there  be  any  man  who  has 
never  jet  made  such  experiments  on  himself,  let  him  make 
them  immediately,  and  1  am  under  no  apprehension,  that,  if 
they  be  fairly  made,  the  result  will  not  be  as  I  have  always 
found  it.  Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  as  a  universal  fact,  oi 
a  law  of  human  nature,  as  certainly  as  gravitatiGn  is  a  lai^ 
of  corporeal  nature,  that  in  proportion  as  the  impression  made 
on  the  mind  by  the  principal  object  in  any  interesting  scene 
is  stroufir,  those  produced  dv  the  kss  imporianl  eireumslanea 
are  wes£,  and  therefore  liable  to  be  soon  effaced,  or,  if  re- 
tained at  all,  retained  faintly  and  confusedly ;  and  that  when 
the  impression  made  by  the  principal  obiect  is  exceedingly 
strong,  so  as  to  fill  the  mind  completely,  the  unimportant 
circumstances  make  no  impression  whatever,  as  has  been  a 
himdred  times  proved  by  the  hackneyed  instance  of  a  man 
absorbed  in  thought  notliearing  the  sound  of  a  clock  when 
striking  the  hour  oeside  him.  If  these  facts  be  admitted  (and 
I  cannot  suppose  that  any  reflecting  man  will  call  them  in 
question),  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  hifpo' 
theses^  to  account  either  for  that  degree  of  harmony  which 
prevails  among  the  first  three  evangelistB,  when  recording 
the  miracles  of  our  blessed  Lord,  or  for  the  discrepancy  which 
is  found  in  what  they  say  of  the  order  in  which  those  mira- 
cles were  performed,  or  of  the  less  important  eircumaianees 
accompanying  the  performance.  In  every  one  of  them  the 
principal  object  was  our  Lord  himself,  whose  powerful  voice 
the  winds  and  waves,  and  even  the  devils,  obeyed.  The 
power  displayed  bjr  him  on  such  occasions  must  nave  made 
so  deep  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  all  the  spectators  as 
never  to  be  effaced :  but  whether  one  or  two  demoniacs  were 
restored  to  a  sound  mind  in  the  land  of  the  Gadaienes; 
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whether  one  or  two  hlind  men  miraculously  received  their 
sight  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jericho;  and  whether  that  mi- 
racle was  peiformed  at  one  end  of  the  town  or  at  the  olher, 
are  circumstances  which,  when  compared  with  the  miracles 
themselvefi,  are  of  so  little  importance,  as  may  easily  be 
supposed  to  have  made  but  a  slight  impression  on  the  minds 
of  even  some  of  the  most  attentive  observers,  whose  whole 
attention  had  been  directed  to  the  principal  object,  and  by 
whom  these  circumstances  would  be  soon  forgotten,  or,  if 
remembered  at  all,  remembered  confusedly.  To  the  order 
of  time  in  which  the  miracles  were  performed,  the  evange- 
lists appear  to  have  paid  very  little  regard,  but  to  have  re- 
cordea  them,  as  Boswell  records  many  of  the  sayings  of 
Johnson,  wiUiout  marking  their  dates ;  or  as  Xenophon  has 
recorded  the  memorabilia  of  Socrates  in  a  work  wnich  has 
been,  in  this  respect,  compared  to  the  Gospels."' 

With  respect  to  the  doctrines  of  our  Lord,  it  should  be 
recollected  that  the  sacred  historians  are  labouring  to  report 
with  accuracy  the  speeches  and  discourses  of  another;  in 
which  case  even  common  historians  would  endeavour  to 
preserve  the  exact  sense,  and,  as  far  as  their  memory  would 
serve  them,  the  same  words.  '*  In  seeking  to  do  this,"  says 
the  late  eminently  learned  Bishop  of  London  (Dr.  Randolph), 
'*  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  two  or  three  writers  should 
often  fall  upon  verbal  agreement :  nor,  on  the  contrary,  if 
they  write  independently,  that  they  should  often  miss  of  it, 
because  their  memory  would  often  fail  them.  With  regard 
to  the  sacred  writers,  it  is  ncUural  to  suppose  them  sttmums 
of  this  very  circumstance ;  and  we  have  also  reason  to  think, 
that  they  had  assistance  from  above  to  the  same  effect :  and  yet 
it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  either  their  natural  facuftv, 
or  the  extraordinary  assistance  vouchsafed  them,  or  both, 
should  have  brought  them  to  a  perfect  identity  throughout; 
because  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  Providence, 
and  because  it  would  bive  affected  their  character  of  original 
independent  witnesses.  Let  me  add,  that  these  discourses, 
before  they  were  committed  to  writing  by  the  evangelists, 
must  have  been  often  repeated  amongst  the  apostles  in  teach- 
ing othera,  and  in  calling  them  to  remembrance  among 
themselves.  Matthew  had  probably  often  heard  and  known 
how  his  fellow-labourers  recollected  the  same  discourses 
which  he  had  selected  for  his  own  preaching  and  writing. 
We  know  not  how  much  intercourse  they  had  with  each 
other,  but  probably  a  great  deal  before  they  finally  dispersed 
themselves.  Mark  and  Luke  had  the  same  opportunities, 
even  if  they  were  not  original  eye-witnesses."  I  admits  then, 

<  Bp.Gleig*s  edition  of  Stackhouse's  History  of  the  Bible,  vol.  iii.  p.  104. 

«  **  Afl  no  two  hiunan  minds  ever  proceed  with  an  exact  parallelism  of 
ideas,  or  suggest  an  unvaried  flowortlie  same  words,  so  in  reporting  these 
things,  with  all  their  care,  the  evangelists,  like  other  men,  made  some 
minute  varfaitions.  Substantiallj,  their  accounts  are  the  same,  and  bespeak 
the  same  origin ;  namely,  truth,  reality,  and  correct  representation,  inspi- 
ration was  doubtless  a  further  guarantee  for  this  substantial  agreement, 
though  it  went  not  to  the  length  of  suggesting  words.  In  little  matters,  there- 
fore, they  vary,  so  that  one  reports  the  same  fact  rather  more  fully,  an- 
other more  concitely ;  one  preserves  more  of  our  Lord's  worda^  another 


of  a  common  document ;  but  that  document  was  no  other  than 

the  PREACHING   or   OUR   BLESSED  LoRD  HlMSELr.      Hc  UMU  the 

great  Froiotifpe,  In  looking  up  to  him,  the  Author  of  their 
faith  and  mtssion.  and  to  the  very  words  in  which  he  was  wont 
to  dictate  to  them  (which  not  only  yet  sounded  in  their  ears,  but 
were  also  recalled  by  the  aid  of  hts  Holy  S^rit  promised^  for 
that  very  purpose),  they  have  given  us  three  Gospels,  often 
agreeing  in  words,  though  not  without  much  diversifieaiion,  ana 
always  in  sense,^^* 

To  this  i>owerful  reasoning  we  can  add  nothing:  pro- 
tracted as  this  discussion  has  unavoidably,  been,  the  import- 
ance of  its  subjects  must  be  the  author^s  apology  for  the 
length  at  which  the  preceding  questions  have  been  treated ; 
because  the  admission  of  either  the  copying,  documentary, 
or  traditionary  hypotheses  is  not  only  detrimental  to  the 
character  of  the  sacred  writers,  but  also  diminishes  the  value 
and  importance  of  their  testimony.  ^  '^ey  seem  to  think 
more  justly,"  said  that  eminent  critic  Le  Clerc,  "who  say 
that  the  first  three  evangelists  were  unacquainted  with  each 
other's  design :  thus  greater  weight  accrues  to  their  testi- 
mony. When  witnesses  agree,  who  have  previously  con- 
certed together,  they  are  suspected :  but  those  witnesses  are 
justly  credited  who  testify  the  same  thing  separately,  and 
without  knowing  what  others  have  said."* 

fewer;  one  subjoins  a  reason  or  an  explanation,  which  another  did  not 
fevl  to  be  oscpJHttry;  utidthus,  we  may  be  assured,  would  three  of  the 
m.  -[  correcl  ob»cri^i's,  and  scmpulously  exact  reporters  in  the  world  do 
alv^.jyii.  If  ihnv  i»i  pariad  ly  related  what  they  liad  seen  or  heard  the  very 
day  heforo,  I'Tii^bably  '..ich  would  do  so  if  he  twice  related,  in  conversa- 
tion i.>Qjy,  ih*}  very  saw^^  transactions  or  discourses.  Our  daily  experience 
m.iy  in\f\o  ihEs  t<j  us.  Narrations  of  the  same  facts,  or  of  the  same  i&a- 
coi/jweB.,  tilwiiya  iJitTor  from  each  other;  generally,  indeed,  more  than 
th  V  nuiihi  i''  EmTh  ;  IV  .a  carelessness,  inaccuracy,  or  the  love  of  embel- 
liaui^«.ui.  Jju4.  soiiii-o  .uese  causes  aside,  they  still  must  differ.  One  per- 
son will  relate  rather  more,  another  rather  less,  of  the  facts  or  words;  one 
will  try  to  explain  as  he  goes,  another  to  illustrate ;  and  the  expressions 
used  will  always  savour,  more  or  less,  of  the  liabitual  mode  of  discourse 
peculiar  to  the  individual.  But  in  reporting  speeches,  the  more  care  is 
taken  lo  preserve  the  very^words  of  the  speaker,  the  less  there  will  bo,  in 
that  part,  of  the  usual  difference  of  expressions.  Still,  something  there 
will  always  remain,  because,  however  careful  a  man  may  be  to  describe 
or  imitate  another,  he  is  never  able  to  put  off  himself.  This,  then,  is  I  ho 
correct  view,  and  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  the  only  correct  view,  of  the  resem- 
blances and  differences  in  the  Gospels.  They  agree  as  narratives  will 
agree,  whose  common  model  is  the  truth.  They  differ  as  distinct  narrativea 
will  alwavs  differ,  while  men  are  men ;  but  they  neither  agree  nor  differ 
as  copied  narratives  would,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned."  Mr.  Arch- 
deacon Narcs's  Veracity  of  the  Evangelists  demonstrated,  pp.  171—174. 
In  pp.  175,  176. 297—301.  the  coincidence  and  difference  of  the  evangelisu 
are  appositely  illustrated  by  harmonized  tables  of  the  parable  of  the  sower, 
and  of  St.  Paul's  two  narratives  of  his  own  conversion,  and  the  historical 
narrative  of  St.  Luke. 

•  John  xtv.  26. 

•  "Remarks  on  Michaelis's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,"  p,  82. 
et  sec.    See  also  BIsliop  Gleig's  edition  of  Stackhouse,  vol.  ili.  pp.  105---112. 

•  Multo  rectius  sentire  videntur,  qui  evangelistas  tres  priores  scripsisse 
suaa  historias  censent,  cdm  neuter  aliorum  consilii  conscius  esset,  undo 
etiam  eonun  testhnonio  majus  accedit  pondus.  Cum  enim  consentiunt 
testes,  qui  inter  se  capita  contulerunt,  suspccli  potids  habentur :  sed  testes, 
qui  idem  testantur  seorsim,  nescii  aliorum  testimonii,  meritd  venmi  dicere 
videntur.-^oannis  Phereponi  [i.  e.  Le  Clerc]  Animadveraiones  In  Augus- 
tini  Librum  de  Consensu  Evangellorum.  AopendLx  AugustJniana.  oT&iL 
AntverpjB  1703.  folio.  ^  "^ 
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1.  Jewish  FTeighis  reduced  to  English  Trotf  fVdght, 


rhe  gerah,  one-twentieth  of  a  ihekel 

Bekah,  half  a  shekel 

The  shekel  .       .       . 

The  maneh,  60  shekels 

The  talent,  60  maneh  or  9000  shekels 


0    0  0 

0    0  5 

0    0  9 

3    8  6 

113  10  1 


0 

lOf 
lOf 


A  digit 


12 


3 


3.  Scripture  Measures  of  Length  reduced  to  English  Measure. 

re«t,'lai  lee. 
0    0  912 

A  palm 0    3  648 

A  span 

A  cubit 

A  iathom 

Ezekiel's  reed 

An  Arabian  pole 
•BrinsUnd 


24 


96 


144 


192 


1^0 


24 


"36 


4ff 


ISO 


T 


12 


16 


160 


8 


m 


S 


1* 


20  I  13i 


10  1 


0  10  944 

1  9888 
7    3  552 

10  11  328 

14    7  104 

145  11  004 


3.  The  long  Scripture  Measures, 


A  cubit 
400 


2000 


4000 


12000 


96000 


A  stadium  or  ftirlong 

A  sabbath-day's  journey    . 
Aneaatem  mile 
A  parasang 
Ff  A  day's  journey 


0 
145 


10 


30 


240 


48 


3 


24 


0 
0 

0  729  3 

1  403  1 
4  153  3 

33  172  4 


824 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 


4.  Scripture  Measures  of  Capa/dty  for  Liquids^  reduced  to 
English  Wine  Measure, 

nL  ^Imta. 

of 
»f 

4 

4 
5 


Aca 

1. 

ph 
A  lo" 

• 

• 

.        .....         0 

0 

e 

lb 0 

5 

4 

A  CI 

16 

12 

3 

Ahin 

1 

leah 2 

32 

i4 

6 

T 

Ai 

96 

7i 

Id 

6 

^ 

Abalhorephah                          7 

960 

•>20 

180 

60    30 

10  1  A  kor  or  oont,  obom«r  or  honer    75 

5.  Scripture  Measures  of  Capacity  for  dry  TTdngSy  rtdueed  to 
English  Com  Measure, 


A  gachal 0 

A  cab 


36 


120 


360 


180a 


%00 


H 


18 


90 


180 


An  omer  or  gomer  . 
Aseah 

An  ephah 
5  I  A  letech 


^ 


10 


50 


100 


15 


30  1  10  12  I  ^ 


0 

0 

OiVn 

0 

0 

H 

0 

0 

*iV 

1 

0 

1 

3 

0 

3 

16 

0 

0 

32 

0 

1 

6.  Jewish  Money  reduced  to  the  English  Standard, 


A  creraH 
Age« 

£   s.    d. 
0   0    1.AV 

Abekah 0    1    1+i 

20 

2 

A  shekel 0    2    3g 

ISdo 

Ido 

60 

A  maneh,  or  mma  Hebraica      5  14    0^ 

66O0O 

6000 

3000 

60 1 A  talent      .       .       .     342    3    9 

£   a,  d. 

A  solidus  aureus,  or  seztula,  was  worth      .       .       .       0  12  0} 

A  siclus  aureus,  or  shekel  of  gold,  was  worth       .  1  16  6 

A  pound,  or  mina 3    2  6 

A  talent  of  gold  was  worth 5475    0  0 


7.  Roman  and  Greek  Money^  mentionedin  the  New  T^estamentf 
reduced  to  the  English  Standard, 


A  mite  (Atwrw  or  Arr»^i»») 

A  &rthing  (KofpavniO  about 
A  penny,  or  denarius  (Aiiv«p»er) 


£  s.  d.  far. 

0  0  0  03^3 V 

0  0  0  li 

0  0  7  3 


In  the  preceding  table,  silver  is  valued  at  5s.  and  gold  at  £4  per 
oimce. 
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A  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE 

OP  THE 

PRINCIPAL  EVENTS  RECORDED  IN  THE  BIBLE. 


PART  I. 

4  Thble  of  the  mod  Rkmarkable  Events  comprUed  in  the  Old  TleHament,  abridged  from  ArMishop  Usher  and  Father 
Caimet,  together  with  the  corresponding  Dates  adopted  by  the  Mev.  Dr,  Hales  in  hie  "  New  Jnalysis  of  Chronology i^"*  and 
by  the  BigM  Mev,  Dr.  Gleio,  in  his  new  Edition  of  Siackfiouse^s  History  of  the  Bible. 

•#*  17te  true  Date  of  the  Birth  of  Christ  is  four  tears  before  the  common  JEra,  or  A.  D. 


0/  tht 
tPsrM 


100 

101 

m\ 

230 
435 

e25 

795 
9G0 

1171 

1487 
114*2 
1656 
1340 
153^i 
1G90 

213fl 


Period  i* 
From  ike  Creation  to  the  Dehije, 


Chhxi 

40OQ 
Ufart 

[4004 


2227 
2348 


2257165' 


3258, 

279" 
2857, 

2857 


I  The  crealion 
Eve,  tempted  by  the  Bcriwnt,  distibeyu  Ckx], 
and  perauftdes  hor  IniHband  Ailam  to  ili^M 
bcdiencc  aha,    God  drives  tlicni  out  of  pa- 
radise. 

3  Cftin  hortif  Adam's  oUle^t  eon*  3998 

4  Abel  bom,  Ad  am 'a  stjeoiu!  »tjri*  3997 
128  Cain  kills  hia  bmlhi^r  Abel.  3876 
13t*  Seth  horiJt  mm  of  Adam  mA  Eve.  3874 
235  Eiia*  bom,  mm  ol'Srlh.  3709 
3*25  Cninnn  twrrit  mt\  tytEnm.  3079 
395  Mohalakel  k^m,  boh  ofCainrin. 
4fiO  .trired  Txjm,  non  of  Mahal  tiled. 
n>2]!  Kri'H  h  bom,  soriof  Jared. 
t;:sT  Ml  i^ii^tltih  iKjm,  eoq  of  Enorh. 
s:  I  LiiiiH  I  h  bom,  son  of  MefbiiBclali, 


3609:46161 
3M4  4451I 
3382^4299 


930 

1{J42 
1056 
1140; 
1235 

1422 
1536 


1651 
1656J 


1658 
ir.93 
1723 
1757 
1770 
1770 

1771 


Viiiiiu  dies,  ngeri  930  yenrp. 

Finocli  traiiHltit<>d :  he  bad  lived  365  years. 

t^weib  tiiea,  ajsjed  912  years. 

Nfjab  }>oni,  »oii  of  Lamech. 

Ejkjw  dies,  aged  905  ytafa. 

Caiitinu  dies,  n^ed  910  veare. 

Miiha!:il("el  dies,  a^ed  &y5  yeam. 

Jared  dien.  aged  9^2  venrr^, 

God  infimnfl  ^'oab  of  the  future  delucfPt  and 
commifiaionj^  him  to  pn:?aeh  repenlajice  to 
mankind,  120  years  befure  the  dekigc, 

Ijimecb  diM*  the  fiilber  of  Noah»  aged  777 
yenna. 

Mcthiu?elah  dies,  the  oldest  of  men,  aged  9G9 
yearn,  in  the  year  of  ihe  delug*?;;  and  the 
ftamo  year^  JVoah,  being  GtXJ  veam  old,  by 
divine  command  enters  the  ark< 


3317 
3130 
3074 
3017 
29t:2 

28*>i 
2769 
2714 
^582 

urn 


I'ehiod  II. 

From  the  Deluge  to  ihe  Birth  of  Abraham^ 

Noah  and  his  family  quit  ibo  Ark*    He  oflere 

snerifices  nf  ikanki«giving.    God  ap]>oinlK  the 

rainljow  oa  a  pledge  that  he  would  send  iio 

more  an  tiniversal  delti^e« 

Arphaiml  bom,  the  swn  of  Shem. 

^Eifah  bonit  son  of  Arpliatad. 

lie  be  r  bom,  uon,  ofSalah. 

ninleu  bom,  son  of  lleber. 

Tbe  building  of  the  lower  nf  BalwL 

Tho  eon  fusion  of  laiiguagcs,  and  diapeimion  of 

the  nations. 
The  beginning  of  tho  Babylonian  or  Assyrian 
nionart'hy  bv  Nimrod ;  and  of  ihe  E^^yptian 
empire  by  llam  the  falber  of  Mijcraim. 
Th^  trial  o'f  Job,  according  to  Dr.  Halc^  took 
place 
27fi7  nS7  Ren  bom,  the  son  of  Fhaleg- 

yl'J  IHiy  StTOj^  bom,  son  of  Reu, 
3019  1 8- 1 9  \jihor  bom,  »nn  of  Semg. 
men  I87S  Ternb  licirn,  the  ^m  of  Nahnr. 
:ni*8  ltH8  llartin  bom,  the  mm  of  Tenih. 
mm  2lHlfi  Nonb  dies,  aged  950  years. 
3258  2008  Abrara  bom,  ihe  mn  of  Terah. 


5411 


3311 
3310 
52101 
5181' 
4996 
4786 


1124 
3937 
1481 1 
3914 
1269 
3755 
4071 
3^77: 
3721 
3489 
3275 


2353 
■2349 


3184, 
3155 


23-17 


23-16 

2311 

228i 

224 

2234 


2233 


2130 

221 

318rj 

2155 

2126 

2(»5n 

1998 


0/  Ihs 


3268  2fll8 
3318  2083 


3154 


3133 
301!^ 
2888 
2754 
2614 
2554 

2554 


2337 
2624 
2492 
2362 
2283 
2213 
2805 


1996lil33 


3333 


3334 


3341 
3344 


3337 


3358 
3383 


2083 


20&i 


3091 
209-I 


2107 


2108 
2133 


21 4B 


3118  2168 
3438  2186 


3195 


3526 


3539 
35^18 


3683 


3723 


2245 


2276 


3763 


2298 


2433 


2473 


2513 


Period  In- 
gram the  Birth  of  Ahraham  to  the  Depart 
ture  of  the  iMr-aelitci  out  of  E^ypt^  and 
their  Return  into  the  Land  nf  Canaan, 

Sarai  bom,  wife  of  Abram. 

The  eall  of  Abram  from  Up  of  ihe  Chaldeea  lo 
llaran  in  Me«opoiamia,  whero  bis  father 
Terah  died,  aged  205  yearn. 

The  second  C4all  of  Abram  from  Hamn. — He 
cornea  into  Canaan  with  Sarai  his  wife,  and 
Lot  hia  nepliei.v,'  and  dwells  al  Siebeni. 

Abram  goea  into  Kjdjypt;  Pharaoh  takes  bin 
wife,  but  scKjn  restoffs  her  again.  Abram 
returna  fnvm  Kerjpt;  he  and  Lot  sejiarate. 

Abmra'a  victory  over  ihe  five  kinga,  and  rescue 
of  Lot.  1 

Snmi  gives  her  maid  Hagar,  for  a  wife,  to  her 
husband  Abrmm. 

lahmad  bom,  ifie  eon  of  Abram  and  Hogar. 
Abram  was  86  years  old-  (Gen.  xvi.  16.) 

The  new  covenant  of  the  Loan  with  Abraliam- 
{Gen,  jcvii.) 

Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  and  Zeboim,  burnt 
by  fire  from  heaven.  Ijfjt  la  preserved ;  re- 
tires to  Zoar;  comniita  incest  with  hii<  daugh- 
(era. 

x^bruJiam  departs  from  the  plains  of  Mamre  lo 
Bopr-sheba.     Isaac  iKjm. 

Abraham  oflera  his  son  Isaac  for  a  burnt-oiler- 

Soiau  die»,  agod  127  yean. 

I«aac  marries  Hebekuli^ 

Jacob  and  E&au  bnm,  l^ac  being  60  yean  old. 

Abraham  dies,  aged  175  yearB. 

Ii^aac  blesses  Jacob,  who  wjihdrnwa  into  Me- 
sopotamia, lo  bis  uncle  l^lmti ;  and  marries 
first  Leah,  and  then  llaebeL 

Joseph,  being  17  yeuTB  old,  telU  bis  fnther 
Jacob  bis  brctbren'»  fuulta;  they  hate  him, 
and  sell  him  to  strangers,  who  talie  him  into 
Egypt'  Joseph  sold  again,  as  a  elave,  to 
Potiphar. 

Pharaoh  a  dreama  eiol^jned  by  Joseph,  who  la 
made  governor  of  Egypt. 

Joflepb'a  ten  brelbren  come  into  Eg^mt  lo  btiy 
com.  Joseph  imprisonjiSiniBon.— Ilia  breth- 
ren return ;  Joseph  discovera  himself,  and 
engages  them  to  come  into  Egypt  with  iheir 
father  Jacob,  then  130  yeara  old. 

A  revolution  in  Egypt*  The  laraeliLca  por»e- 
culed. 

Moses  bom ;  exnoeed  on  tlie  bonks  of  the  Nile, 
aJid  ibund  by  Fhamob's  daughter,  who 
adoplB  him. 

MoKea  kilk  an  Egyptian;  flees  into  Mid  Ian; 
marries  Zipporafi^  the  daughter  of  Jethro 
has  two  iona  by  her,  Gershon  and  Eliezer, 

According  to  archbishop  I'sber.  liie  trial  of 

Job  tooK  place 
Moecfj,  cummiai^iionefl  liy  Cod,  returns  into 
Egypt.  Pharaoh  refusei  to  net  tbe  Israelites 
at  hlierty.  Mi**™  inflicls  ten  plagues  on 
Egypt;  after  which  Llie  IttraeliteB  are  libe- 
rated. 


Yotr 
hifen 
ChrUt 

40O1 
kfift 


1986 
1917 


1921 


1920 


1913 
1910 


1897 


2H3 
20931 


207B 


«077 


2070 
20G7 


S054 


1896 
1871 


1858 
1836 
1818 
1759 


1728 


2053 
2028 


2013 
1993 
1973 
1916 


1883 


1715 
1706 


1571 


1531 


1520 
n91 


1872 
1863 


1728 


1688 


1648 
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Dr.H. 

3763 


3764 
3765 


3803 


A.  M. 

2513 


3803 


3804 
3811 


2553 


2554 
2561 


B.C. 

1491 


1490 


1451 


Pharaoh  pursues  the  Israelites  with  his  army, 
and  overtakes  them  at  Pi-hahiroth.  The 
waters  divided.  Israel  goes  through  on  dry 
ground.  The  Egyptians  drowned;  2l8l  of 
the  first  month. 

2514  The  delivery  oftlie  law,  with  various  circum- 
stances ol  terror,  Ate. 

2515  The  people  resolve  on  entering  Canaan,  but 
are  repulsed  by  the  Amalekites  and  the 
Caiiaaniles.  Establishment  of  the  pries^ 
hood,  <kc. 

The  sedition  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abirem 
is  supposed  to  have  happened  about  this 
time. 
2553  The  Israelites  enter  Canaan. 

Tiie  death  of  Moses,  who  is  succeeded  by 
Joshua 

Joshua  sends  spies  to  Jericho. 


Period  IV. 

From  the  Return  of  the  Israelite*  into  the 
Land  of  Canaan  to  the  Ettabliohment  of 
the  Regal  State, 

The  people  pass  the  river  Jordan. — Joshua  1451 
restores  circumcision. — Jericho  taken. — ^The 
Gibconites  make  a  league  with  Joshua. — 
War  of  the  five  kings  against  Gibeon,  whom 
Joshua  defeats;  the  sun  and  moon  stand 
still. 

War  of  Joshua  against  the  kings  of  Canaan ;  1451 
conquest  and  division  of  that  country,  &c. 

Joshua  renews   tjie    covenant  between   the  1443 
Lord  and  tha  Israelites. — Joshua  dies,  aged 
110  years. 

Ader  his  death  the  elders  govern  about  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  years,  during  which  time 
happen  the  wars  of  Judah  with  Adoni- 
bezek. 


Dr.H.l 

1648 


1647 


Dr.H. 

3849 


1608 


1608 


1609 
1582 


3985 


J.  M. 

2599 


2469 


4045  2519 
418912663 


4259  2723 


4341 
4343 


2745 
2747 


4351 
4361 
4375 

4381 


4391 
4421 


2755 
2785 
2819 


3001 
3029 


During  the  succeeding  anarchy  happened  the 
idolatry  of  Micah,  and  the  war  of  the  twelve 
tribes  against  Benjamin,  to  revenge  the  out- 
rage committed  on  the  wife  of  a  Levite. 

God  sends  his  prophets  in  vain  to  reclaim  the 
Hebrews.  He  permits,  therefore,  that  they 
should  fall  into  slavery  under  their  enemies. 

Deborah,  Barak,  and  others  judge  the  Israel- 
ites. 

Gideon  delivers  Israel. 

Under  his  judicature  God  raises  up  Samaon. 

The  actions  of  Samson. 

The  birth  of  Samuel. 


Period  V. 

From  the  Eitablithment  of  the  Regal  State 
to  the  Babylonish  Captivity. 

The  Israelites  ask  a  king  of  Samuel. — Saul  is 
appointed  and  consecrated  king. 

War  of  the  Philistines  against  Saul,  who,  hav- 
ing disobeyed  Samuel's  orders,  is  rejected 
by  God. 

SauVs  second  offence. 

David  succeeds  to  Saul  on  the  throne  of  Israel. 

Absalom's  rebellion  against  his  father  David 
quashed. — ^The  restoration  of  David. 

Adon^ah  aspires  to  the  kingdom.  David 
causes  his  son  Solomcm  to  be  crowned,  who 
is  proclaimed  king  by  all  Israel. 

The  death  of  David,  aged  70  years. 

Solomon  reigns  alone,  having  reigned  about 
six  montlis  in  the  lifetime  of  his  liither  Da- 
vid.   He  reigned  in  all  40  years. 

The  temple  of  Solomon  finished,  beijig  seven 
years  and  a  half  in  building. — Its  dedication. 

The  death  of  Solomon,  succession  of  Reho- 
boam,  and  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes.  Jero- 
boam the  son  of  Nebat  acknowledged  king 
of  the  ten  tribes. 


B.C. 

1405 


Dr.H. 

1561 


1535 

1485 
1341 

1271 


1366 
1222 

1152 


1259 
1257 

1249 


IIIO 
1108 

1100 


1219' 1070 


1185 


1036 


11791030 


1003 
971 


1020 
991 


3030 


4438 

443^ 
4441 

4471 


44as 

I 

4514 
4515 


1517 

-iaiii 


3046 
3047 
3049 


3090 


3115 

ain 


Kiiii^i  of  JudiiA^  fifr  388  jymrjt, 

Hehobonni.  iniPtidiPi^  to  nubdue  the  tea  tribes, 
is  comniauded  lo  ibrb«ar. 


H«liobo«m  gives  hitnsclf  up  to  impiety. 
Hehoboum  ates,    Abijatu  aucce«di  hlmi  reipis 

lliree  yefirs. 
Abijimri  viittOFy  over  Jeroboam;  who  Icnes 

mrmy  iboiLiiindii  of  his  troopa. 
Abijam  diett.     Ai<ii  ^u^^irBeds   htm,  and  lup- 

prtjsscfk  idoluiry  in  Judah* 

Asa  engages  Ben-hod  ad.  kir^g  of  Syria,  to  muke 
an  imjiiiioii  into  the  lorritoriPN  of  tJm  king- 
dom of  l«mel,  to  tort'e  Baos^ia  to  quit  his 
URdenoking  at  Katmnh^ 


Dctilh  of  Ash,  who  is  ffiiccetKlpil  by  Ji^hoftha- 
phat-    He  etpels  sujwniUtiouj.  wcirship. 


Elijah  removed  from  this  world  in  a  Scry  cba- 

rj;ot, 
3107  Jehiishaphfli  n^enmpnnieH  Ahab  in  hia  expedi- 

lion  agniiiflt  flnmiHh  Gilciwli  where  he  liar- 

njwly  r4i^ii|ioN  a  grt-at  danger. 
SlOSJJahnihaphiit  oquips  ei  llem  forOnhir;  Ahim&h 

king  of  Iflmel  pariJkking  of  the  di^sign,  the 

fleet  is  destroyiAl  by  tjempist. 


Jehoihaphat  dies;  Jehoram  succeeds  him. 

JehoJiun.  m  the  imjwrttinitv  of  his  wifr  Aiha- 
iinli,  in  troth  icPH  iaito  JikIo]'!  the  worship  of 
Baal,  lie  i»  smitren  by  Gwl  with  an  in- 
curable distemper  in  his  bowels;  makes  his 
son  Ahaxiah  viceroy,  or  associate  in  his 
kini^in.    Jeboram  dies. 


B.  c. 
970 


967 
954 

953 

951 

936 


910 


893 


892 


885 
884 


Dr.lL 
990 


9*H7 

972! 

970 


44^^3030 


4439 
4443 
4145 


4%tiH 
44G9 

44ai 
4503 


897  4Bm 


904 

8yti 


4507 


4508, 


3047  Jeroboam    overcome   by   Abijaro,  who   kills 

50(>,0O0  men. 
3(i50  Jembdum  dii?« ;  Nadab  hie  ma  sueceeds  {  reigns 

two  yeanu 
^]5S  Nadab  diea ;  Boaaha  aueceedi  hinu 


mi 

3UT5 
3(i75 
:*U79 

309X1 

ni03 
3107 

3108 
3109 


Kings  of  laraelf  fur  254  ^earH^ 
Jeroboam,  son  of  Nebat,  the  Cmt  kine  of  Is- 
rael ^  or  of  The  revolted  ten  tribes.--He  abo- 
ItRheH  the  womhip  of  the  Lqsld,  and  wts  up 
the  golden  eolvoiu 


BaaRha  die^;  Elah  his  ton  tticteecfa  him. 

El  ah  killed  hy  Ztmri,  who  usurps  iho  kingdom 
seven  days- 

Om ri  besieges  Zimri  in  Tirzah ;  he  bunui  him- 
self ill  the  jmluce, 

Otttfi  build*  Samaria i  mokes  It  the  seat  of  lus 
kiiiffdotn. 

Dmri  dies ;  Ahab  hts  eon  succeedt- 


The  prophet  Elijah  pre*i<»nl»  himself  before 

Ahnh,  and  cauM»  the  falae  prophets  of  Rial 

to  bv  fliaiu, 
Givfii  the  pruphctir  unction  to  Elisha. 
Oen-hadnd  kin^i;  of  Syria  besjegct  Samaria  ;  b 

forced  to  quit  it- 
Ahab  wan  again^^t  Rfimoth  Giletid ;  ia  kilk-d 

in  disgiLLse.     Ahaxiah  aiiet^eeds- 

Ahaxiah,  fnllm!;  frrvm  the  1  attire  of  hip  huufle, 
is  dani^enxiKly  vvuunded,  and  diem;  Jehu  mm 
his  brother  succefds  him,  and  umkra  war 
neninat  Moab. 

Elidia  foretells  victory  to  the  wtmy  of  Israel, 
and  procurer  water  in  abunduuce. 


B.C. 

970 


Dr.H. 

990 


953 
950 
946 


972 
968 
966 


926  943 
925  912 

925  942 


921 
914 


904 


901 
897 


895 


931 

908 

905 
900 

899 
898 
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697 


flr.H. 

4515 
4516 


J.  jr. 

3117 

3180 


45883186 


45623164 


45633165 


4591 


4608|3189  Amaziah  diet ;  Uzziali  or  Aariah  micceeds 
him. 
Isaiah  and  Amos  jHropheay  in  Jadah  under 
this  reign. 


4654 


4669  3361 


4670 


4671 


3178 


3846 


3862 


4686  3878 


Kings  ofJudah, 

Ahaziah  reigns  but  one  year. 

Joash  or  Jehoaah  bora: 

Homer  the  Greek  [wet  flourishes. 

Ahaziah  accompanies  Jehoram  king  of  Israel 

to  the  siege  of  Ramoth  Giload.    He  is  slain 

by  Jehu. 
Athaliah  kills  all  the  royal  family;  usurps 

the  kingdom.    Jehoash  is  preserved  and 

kept  secretin  in  the  temple  six  years. 
Jehoiada  the  nigh-priest  sets  Jehoaah  on  the 

throne  of  Judah»  and  slays  Athaliah. 

Zechariah  the  high-priest,  son  of  Jehoiada, 
killed  in  the  temple  by  order  of  Jehoaah. 

Hazael  king  of  Syria  wars  against  Jehoaah. 

Hazael  returns  against  Jehoash;  and  ibrces 
large  sums  from  him*  (8  Chron.  zziv.  83.) 

Jehoaah  dies ;  and  is  succeeded  by  Amaziah. 


Amaziah  wars  against  Jehoash  king  of  Israel ; 
is  defeated  by  him. 


Uzziah  dies ;  Jotham  his  son  succeeds. 
Isaiah  sees  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  (Isa.  vi.) 
Isaiah  and  Hosea  continue  to  prophesy. 


Rezin  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah  king  of  Israel, 
invade  Judah. 

Jotham  dies ;  Ahaz  succeeds  him.  Rezin  king 
of  Syria,  and  Pekah  king  of  Israel,  continue 
their  hostilities  against  Judah. 

Isaiah  foretells  to  Ahaz  the  birth  of  the  Mes- 
siah, and  a  speedy  deliverance  from  the 
two  kinffs  his  enemies.  Nevertheless,  the 
vear  following  they  return  again  and  spoil 
nis  country. 

Ahaz  invites  to  his  assistance  Tiglath-pileser 
king  of  Assyria,  and  sulmuts  to  pay  him 
tribute. 


Ahaz  kingof  Judah  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by 
his  son  Hezekiah,  who  restores  the  worship 
of  the  Lord  in  Judsa,  which  Ahaz  had 
almost  entirely  subverted. 
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46403838 


4641 


3833 


4665 


4698 


46733864 


4683 
46873276 
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Kinga  of  Israel, 
Samaria  besieged  by  Ben-hadad  king  of  Syria. 

Ben-hadad  and  tkis  army,  seized  with  a 

panic,  flee  during  the  night 
Elisha,  going  to  Damascus,  foretells  the  death 

of  Ben-hadad,  and  the  reign  of  Hazael. 

Jehoram  marches  with  Ahaziah  against  Ka* 
mothOilead;  is  dangerously  wounded,  and 
carried  to  Jezreel. 

Jehu  rebels  against  Jehoram;  kills  him,  and 
usurps  the  urone. 

Jehu  dies;  Jehoahaz  his  son  sucoeeds  him. 


Jehoahaz  dies.  Joash,  of  Jehoaah,  whom  he 
had  associated  with  himself  on  the  throne 
▲.  H.  3162,  succeeds  him. 

Hazael  kinff  of  Syria  dies;  and  Ben-hadad 
succeeds  him. 

Jehoash  wars  against  Ben-hadad. 

Jehoash  obtains  a  great  victory  over  Amaziah 
king  of  Judah. 

Jehoash  king  of  Israel  dies;  Jeroboam  II.  suc- 
ceeds him. 

Jonah,  Hosea,  and  Amos  in  Israel,  prophesy 
during  this  reign. 


Jeroboam  11.  dies ;  Zachariah  his  son  succeeds 

him. 
The  chronology  of  this  reign  is  very  per- 
plexed. 
Zachariah  killed  by  Shallum,  afler  reigning 

six  months. 
Shallum  reigns  one  month ;  is  killed  by  Me- 

nahem. 
Pul  (or  Sardanapalus)  king  of  Assyria  invades 

Israel;    Menahem    becomes    tributary   to 

him. 

4653  3243  Menahem  dies;  Pekahiah  his  son  succeeds. 
4655  3245  Pekahiah  assassinated  by  Pekah,  son  of  Re- 

maliah. 


Arbaces,  governor  of  Media,  and  Belesis,  go- 
vernor of  Babylonia,  besiege  Sardanapalus 
king  of  Assyria  in  Nineveh,  who,  auer  a 
siege  of  three  years,  bums  himself  in  his 
pa&ce,  with  all  his  riches.  Arbaces  is 
acknowledged  king  of  Media,  and  Belesis 
of  Babylon. 


Tiglath-pileser  defeats  and  slays  Rezin  king 
of  Damascus;  enters  the  land  of  Israel,  ana 
takes  many  cities  and  captives,  chiefly 
from  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  half  tribe  of 
Manasseh.    The  flrst  captivity  of  Israel. 

Hoehea  son  of  Elah  slays  PekaUi  and  usurps 
the  kingdom. 

Shalmaneser  succeeds  Tiglath-pileeer  king 
of  Nineveh. 


Hoshea  makes  an  alliance  with  So  king  of 
Egypt,  and  endeavours  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  Shalmaneser,  who  besieges  Sama- 
ria; takes  it  after  three  years'  siege,  and 
carries  beyond  the  Euphrates  the  tribes 
that  Tiglam-pileser  had  not  already  carried 
into  captivity ;  and  puts  an  end  to  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  afler  it  had  subsisted  two 
hundred  and  fifiy-four  years. 
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4603 


33IH 


4aOQ33BB 
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481G 


340£ 
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Judah  (don^. 

On  the  dealb  of  ^haj(imii£>scrp  Scanacherib 
suL'CLeds    jbiui,    mid   iuvmles   JuJah,   ond 

llcizekiah'ri  friekriG'-ifa  and  miraculaiis  cure. 
lie  ^iv'cs  m<Mi^y  to  S«nii2LjcTioribT  who  ttill 
eoj^uniies  Iiia  W£ir  agoijidt  blm-  Ho  »ends 
ilabah&kc-'h  Li>  JeruMicm,  und  mnxcheA  hLm> 
»eJf  ogaijiii^t  TirKukah  king  of  Cuah  or  Ara- 
bia. lleLunihjg  iiitjQ  Judii'a^  Hid  ^Jigcl  of 
tlie  Lurd  d^tiiDiyj}  many  tLtoiiiiandtf  of  Mi 
army ;  h^  reti/es  (o  ^'iueveU,  wbero  lie  u 
fllnm  by  hu  aioiis. 

Raar-hnddi'JJi  ituiceedi  SennQcherib, 

Mii^ib  tho  MuruBibiLe,  ojid  Ma^uni,  pmphcuy. 

Ilexcki^  dies*  and  la  succeeded  by  Maim^- 
Mib- 

Eaof^haddon  bocdmci  mastor  of  Babylon ;  re- 
tiniU^  the  ompiJi^  of  Assyria  and  CbaMuMi. 

Manas^f^b  token  by  ttie  CmUdoiiina,  and  cur* 
ried  to  Baby  Inn. 

Tlie  war  oj'  [Iolureme%  who  »  ebiu  in  Judo^A 
by  itidnh. 

ManoAAPh  dtca-  Hfi  returned  into  Judo&a  a 
cumidembJe  lime  fc^ibre,  but  Uic  period  is 
noi  (rianly  kfiuwjiT  Amon  tucceedn  bim; 
reigns  two  yeam. 

x4muri  dififl;  /cj«iiih  Bti^eeeds  bim. 

Jeperqinh  bt'jErina  to  propbesy,  in  ibe  IbiTteenlli 
yenr  of  JuNinb. 

Jouiab  upptftieii  the  expedition  of  Necbo  kin 5 
of  Kg^ypt  against  Carchpnikh^  m  murmMv 
wounds,  and  die4  nt  JerunaUm.  Jeremiah 
conQpoaes  lamonuitians  on  bis  dcatb. 

Jeboabaz  is  placed  on  tbe  throne  by  the  peo- 
ple i  but  Nee- ho,  returning  fiviii  Care  bo- 
mi  ib,  depoflcs  bim»  find  iisidtjill}^  Klinkim*  <^r 
Jeboiakim,  bia  brothert  nun  of  Jtusiah- 

Nebu{i:hadnGzzar  be«irgc^  mid  tiike«  Jcriij^a- 
lem;  leaver  J f^botakim  tbere,  on  rondiliun 
of  paying  him  a  lar^e  tributep  llnnici  and 
hiti  eompanioni  led  citpliva  to  Baby  Ion- 
Neb  u{!hadnezzar'e  drtiam  of  a  greot  utatuo 
ei|}laiubd  by  Danitd. 

Jeboiukim  revolt  agaimtt  Nebuchadnezzar, 
who  AendA  an  array  from  ChaldstMi,  Syria, 
and  Muab,  which  mviigoji  Juda'a,  and 
brtfij^  u.way  30^3  Jews  to  Babylon,  in  ibo 
tevt^nib  yoar  uf  Jeboiakim^ 

Cynn  bom,  mui  tifCaJMbyMs*  and  Mandune. 

JohojAkim  revolT^  a  Becund  time  tigairt&t  Ne- 
buchadnezzar^ is  takent  put  to  dealh,  and 
cflit  10  tho  fowls  of  the  aif- 

Jehoiachin  or  Coninh,  or  Jeconiah  BuctJ'ocds 
him.  Nebuchadnezjrar  bcaiogea  him  in 
Jeruialem,  and  takes  him,  atler  ha  had 
reigned  three  months  and  ton  day 9,  Ho  is 
carried  to  Babylon,  with  part  of  tlio  people. 
Munleeai  %b  among  tlie  captives. 

Zedekiah,  hu  uoelep  is  lell  at  Jerusalem  in 
hii  place. 

Exekiel  begins  to  prophesy  in  Chaldcrja. 

Zedekiah  lakes  Nerret  meaaurei  with  tbe  king 
of  Kgyptj  and  revolt*  agtiiiist  tho  Uhaldfl?- 
atiR.  Nebucha<lne£zai  marti'bcs  agaiuNi  io- 
rutt.lem;  bi^ieges  it;  quita  the  siege  10 
rejwl  the  kuig  of  Egypt,  who  cornea  ti>  oa- 
list  Zedekiah,  return*  to  the  eiege.  Jere- 
miah coniinuea  pmpbeaytng  during  tho 
whole  of  the  siege,  which  eoniinued  almtMt 
ibree  y'ean,  Ezc^kiel  also  deacribea  Lbo 
»amo  aiege  in  Chaldaea, 

Jeruftulem  taketi  on  iho  ninth  day  of  the 
fourth  mi>nth  (July),  the  lltJi  year  of  Zede- 
kiah. Zedokiah^  endeavouring  to  flee  by 
nighty  is  taken,  and  bn>ugbt  to  Hibla,  10 
Nebuchadnezsiar;  tiiiA  eyes  are  put  out,  and 
he  ii)  carried  10  Babylon* 

Jerusalem  and  the  temple  burnt;  aoventJiday 
of  The  fourib  month. 

The  JewH  of  Jeru»ftlem  and  Judica  carried 
cjipiivo  Iwyorid  tbe  Kiinhrat^;  Ihe  poorer 
clussefl  only  left  in  the  land. 
Thus  enila  tho  kingdom  of  Judj^Bttp  afler 
it    hail   enbvisied   four    bund  rod    mid 
siity-eighl  yean*,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  David :  and  throe  hun- 
dred and  eighty -eight  years  from  the 
tfcparatioii  of  Judali  and  the  ten  tribes. 
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716 
709 


708 
696 
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608 


602 
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48S7 


3416 


4858 
4860 
4875 


3447 

3449 
3464 


4876 
4882 
4890 
4895 
4926 

4928 
4947 
4948 
4951 
4954 

4958 

4988 
4991 


3465 

3471 
3479 
3484 
3515 

3517 
3536 
3537 
3540 
3543 

3547 

3577 
3580 


4991 
4998 
5038 
5070 


5090 
5111 
5120 
5135 
5161 
5194 
5216 
5236 
5237 


5247 

5251 
5258 
5268 
5275 
5305 
5306 
5333 
5342 
5342 


5348 

5371 
5373 
5411 


3580 
3587 
3627 
3659 


3679 
3700 
3709 
3724 
3750 
3783 
3805 
3825 
3827 


3837 

3840 
384' 
3857 
3864 
3894 
3895 
3922 
3931 
3931 


3937 

3960 
3963 
4000 


Period  YI. 

From  the  BabyUnUh  CapHviig  to  JWA#- 

wiahkB  Refirwu 

The  beginnlxur  of  the  leventy  yean*  captivity 
foretold  by  Jeremiah.  Gedaliah  made  gp- 
vemor  of  the  remains  of  the  people.   He  is 


Median  and  Persian  DrNAmr. 

Darina  tlie  Med^. 

Cynu  the  Fenian. 

Babylon  taken  by  CjrniB,  who  aels  the  Jews 

at  liberty*  andpeimita  dMm  to  retnm  into 

Judaa  under  ZorobabeL    Joshua,  the  fint 

kigh-priest,  in  the  same  year. 
The  second  temple  begun. 
Death  of  Cyrus;  Cambyaes  reigna. 
Darius  Hystaspes. 
The  temple  finished. 
Death  of  Darius;  Xerxes  succeeds  to  the 

throne. 
Jehoiakim  high-priest 
Artaxerxes  succeeds  Darius. 
He  stops  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem. 
Artaxerxes  marries  Esther. 
Ue  sends  Ezra  to  Jerusalem,  with  seyend 

priests  and  Levites. 
Eliashib  high-priest. 
Nehemiah  governor  of  Judna. 
Darius  Nothus. 

Nehemiah's  reform  anumg  the  Jewa 
End  of  the  Old  Testament  canon. 


Period  VIL 

From  J^ehemiah^B  Reform  to  the  Birth  of 
John  the  BapUot, 

Persian  Dtnastt. 

Jewish  High-prieoto. 

Eliashib. 
Joiada  or  Judas. 
Jonathan  or  John. 
Jaddua  or  Jaddus. 

Macedo-Grecian  Dynasty. 

JewUh  High-prietto. 

Oniasl. 
Simon  the  Just 
Eleazar. 
Manasses. 
OniasU. 
Simon  11. 
Onias  III. 
Jesus  or  Jason. 
Onias  or  Menelaus. 

AsMONAAN  Princes  or  Maccabees. 

Jttdas  MaccabiBUS. 

Jachim  or  Alcimus,  high-priest 

Jonathan. 

He  is  appointed  high-priest 

Simon. 

John  Hyrcanus. 

Aristobulus  and  Antigonus. 

Alexander  Jamueus. 

Queen  Alexandra. 

Hyrcanus  II. 

Aristobulus  II. 

Roman  Dynasty. 

Pompey  takes  Jerusalem. 

Hyrcanus  II.  again. 

Antigonus. 

Idumsan  king,  Herod  the  Great 

John  the  Baptist  bom  six  months  before  the 
birth  of  Jesus  Christ 
The  birth  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  took  place  a.  h.  4000  according 
to  the  vulgar  era ;  but  its  true  date  ac- 
cording to  Calmet  is  a.  h.  4004,  and 
A.  M.  5411  according  to  Dr.  Hales. 
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PART  II. 

A  Thbk  of  the  Prinoipal  Etbrts  reoorded  in  the  New  Tutamenty  from  the  Birth  of  Chriet  to  the  Destruction  ofJenualem  t 

the  Completion  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament. 


A.M. 

4000 


4012 
4032 
4033 


4034 
4035 
4036 


4037 
4038 
4039 

4040 


4044 
4047 
4061 
4063 
4064 


4065 

4066 

4066 
4067 

4068 


4069 


The  nativity  of  Jesiu  ChriflL 

The  circumcision,  purificatian,  and  presentation 

of  Christ  in  the  temple. 
Archelaus,  Ethnarch  of  Jadsa. 


Christ  visits  the  temple  , 

The  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist 

The  baptism  and  temptation  of  Christ 

First  Passotxr. — Christ  purges  the  temple,  and 
preaches  in  J  ndna.— Imprisonment  of  John  the 
Baptist. 

Srcond  Passovxr.— The  twelve  apostles  sent 
forth.    John  the  Baptist  beheaded. 

Third  Passover. — Seventy  disciples  sent  forth. 

Transfiguration  of  Jesus  Christ. 

FoimTH  PA880vxR.^The  crucifixion,  death,  resur- 
rection, and  ascension  of  Christ 

Feast  of  Pentecost-— Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

The  church  increased. 

The  church  multiplied. 

The  martyrdom  of  Stephen. — First  Jewish  perse- 
cution of  the  church. 

Conversion  of  Paul. 

The  Hebrew  Gospel  of  Matthew  probably  written 
about  this  time. 

Herod  Agrippa,  king  of  Judea. 

Second  Jewish  persecution  of  the  church. 

Paul  imprisonea  at  Jerusalem. 

He  is  sent  to  Rome,  and  shipwrecked  at  Malta. 

He  arrives  at  Rome,  and  continues  there  a  pri- 
soner two  years. 

The  General  Epistle  of  James,  and  the  Oreek 
Gospel  of  Matthew  written  about  this  time. 

Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Philippians. 

Epistles  to  the  Colossians,  Ephesians,  and  Phile- 
mon. 

Martyrdom  of  James  the  Less,  bishop  of  Jerusalem. 

Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Hebrews,  wntten  from  Italy 
soon  after  he  was  set  at  liberty. 

Luke  writes  his  Gospel  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles in  this  or  the  following  year. 

Epistle  of  Paul  to  Titus,  and  lua  fint  Epistle  to 
Timothy. 

Mark  writes  his  Gospel  about  this  time. 

Paul  comes  out  of  Itidy  into  Judflsa:  visits  the 
churches  in  Crete,  Ephesus,  Macedonia,  and 
Greece. 

Peter  writes  his  first  Epistle,  probably,  fit>m  Rome. 

Peter  writea  his  second  Epistle,  probably,  from 
Rome,  about  the  beffinning  of  this  year. 

Several  prodigies  at  Jerusalem,  this  year,  during 
the  passover. 

Paul  goes  to  Rome  the  last  time ;  is  there  put  into 
prison ;  also  Peter. 

Second  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Timothy. 

The  EpisUe  of  Jude  written  in  this  or  the  follow- 
ingyear. 

The  martyrdom  of  Paul  and  Peter  at  Rome. 
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63 

67 

64 

68 

65 

4074 

4098 
4100 

69 

66 

Cestius  Gallus  governor  of  Syria  comes  to  Jerusa- 
lem ;  enumerates  the  Jews  at  the  passover. 

Disturbances  at  Ceesarea,  and  at  Jerusalem. 

Florus  puts  several  Jews  to  death. 

The  Jews  rise,  and  kill  the  Roman  garrison  at 
Jerusalem. 

A  massacre  of  the  Jews  at  Caesarea  and  Palestine. 

All  the  Jews  of  Scy thopolis  slain  in  one  night 

Cestius  governor  of  Syria  comes  into  Judeea. 

He  besieges  the  temple  of  Jerusalem;  retires;  is 
defeated  by  the  Jews. 

The  Christians  of  Jerusalem,  seeing  a  war  about 
to  break  out  retire  to  Pella,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Agrippa,  beyond  Jordan. 

Vespasian  appointed  by  Nero  for  the  Jewish  war. 

Josephus  made  governor  of  Galilee. 

Vespasian  sends  his  son  Titus  to  Alexandria; 
comes  himself  to  Antioch,  and  forms  a  numerous 
army. 

Vespasian  enters  Judssa;  subdues  Galilee. 

Tiberias  and  Tarichea,  which  had  revolted  a^inst 
A^^ppa,  reduced  to  obedience  by  Vespasian. 

Divisions  in  Jerusalem. 

The  Zealots  seize  the  temple,  commit  violences  in 
Jerusalem,  and  send  for  the  Idumnans  to  suc- 
cour Jenunlem. 

Vespasian  takes  all  the  places  of  strength  in  Judssa 
about  Jerusalem. 

Simon  son  of  Gioras  ravages  Judea  and  the  south 
of  Idimuea. 

In  this  or  the  following  year  John  writes  his  three 
Epistles. 

Titus  marches  against  Jerusalem  to  besiege  it 

Comes  down  before  Jerusalem  some  days  before 
the  passover. 

The  factions  unite  at  first  against  the  Romans,  but 
afterwards  divide  again. 

The  Romans  take  the  first  enclosure  of  Jerusalem ; 
then  the  second;  they  make  a  wall  all  round 
the  city,  which  is  reduced  to  distress  by  famine. 

July  17.  The  perpetual  sacrifice  ceases  in  the 
temple. 

The  Romans  become  masters  of  the  court  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  set  fire  to  the  galleries. 

A  Roman  soldier  sets  the  temple  on  fire,  notwith- 
standing Titus  commands  the  contrary. 

The  Romans,  being;  now  masters  of  the  city  and 
temple,  ofier  sacnficee  to  their  gods. 

The  last  enclosure  of  the  city  taken. 

Titus  demolishes  the  temple  to  its  very  founda- 
tion. 

He  also  demolishes  the  citv,  reserving  the  towers 
of  Hippicos,  Phazael,  ana  Mariamne. 

Titus  returns  to  Rome  with  his  father  Vespasian; 
they  triumph  over  Judsa. 

John  banished  to  Patmos. 

John  liberated  from  exile. 

John  writes  his  Gospel  and  Revelation  about  this 
time. 
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OF   THE    PRINCIPAL    PERSONS,^  NATIONS,    COUNTRIES,    AND    PLACES, 
MENTIONED    IN   THE    fiOLY    SCRIPTURE*. 


rhi9  Index  it  ccmpUed  from  the  works  of  Calmet,  ReUznd,  WeUs,  Chompri,  GeseniuSf  SchUusner,  Robinson  (of  Andover,  N.  A.),  Serieys, 
Coquerdt  Macbean^  Drt.  Whitby^  HaUtt  and  Parish^  M.  AnquetU,  and  various  other  writers  and  commentators^  who  have  treated  on 
Sacred  Hietoryt  Biography^  and  Geography ;  and  also  from  the  Travels  in  Palestine  and  Asia  Minor  t  of  Bu^op  Pococke^  the  Rev.  Dr* 
£.  D.  Clarke,  lAeutenani^clonel  ^ake,  the  Hon.  Capt.  Kemtelj  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles^  the  Kev.  Messrs.  W.  Jowettf  Connor, 
Hartley^  and  ArundeU,  Messrs.  Buckingham  and  Carne,  ana  of  Dr.  Robert  Richardson,  who  explored  various  parts  of  the  East,  in 
company  with  the  Rt,  If  on.  the  Earl  of  Belmore,  in  the  years  1816 — 1818.  Those  names  of  persons  and  places  only^ire  omitted  vokich 
occur  bia  seldom  in  the  Bihle,  and  of  which  nothing  more  is  known  than  appears  in  the  passages  where  they  occur. 
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Aaroit,  the  son  of  Amram  and  Jochebed,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi 
(Exod.  vi  20.),  was  bom  three  years  before  his  brother  Moses. 
The  Scripture  is  silent  respecting  every  thing  which  preceded  his 
call  to  be  tbe  spokesman  or  interpreter  of  Moses  before  Pharaoh, 
king  of  Egypt  From  tbis  time  (the  eighty-third,  year  of  his 
age),  Aaron  was  the  associate  of  Moses  in  all  the  transactions  of 
the  Israelites,  until  his  death  on  Mount  Hor,  b.  c.  1452,  in  the 
hundred  and  twenty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  fortieth 
year  aAer  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt.  (Num. 
xxxiii.  38,  89.)  Aaron  was  the  first  high-priest  of  the  Jews ; 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  pontifical  office  and  dignity  by  his  son 
Eleazar.  (Deut  x.  6.)  For  an  account  of  Aaron*s  conduct  in 
the  afiair  of  the  golden  calf,  see  p.  136.  of  this  volume. 

Ab,  the  eleventh  month  of  the  civil  year  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
fifth  month  of  their  ecclesiastical  year.  For  the  festivals  and 
feats  observed  by  the  Jews  in  this  month,  see  p.  76. 

Abadooit  (Heb.),or  Apolltow  (Gr.),  that  is,  the  Destroyer : 
the  name  of  Uie  angel  of  the  bottomless  pit  (Rev.  ix.  11.) 

Abaita  and  Pharpar,  two  rivers  of  Damascus,  mentioned  in 
2  Kings  V.  12.  The  valley  of  Damascus,  which  lay  between 
Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus,  was  watered  by  five  rivers,  of  which 
these  were  the  two  principal.  Both  descended  from  Mount  Her- 
mon.  The  Pharpar  flowed  by  the  walls  of  Damascus:  the 
Abana  flowed  through  the  city,  and  divided  it  into  two  parts, 
lliese  rivers  are  not  now  to  be  distinguished. 

Vol.^n  3  E 


AB 

«    Aoarix,  mountains  of,  notice  of,  31. 

Abdor*,  one  of  the  judges  of  Israel ;  he  sacoeeded  Elon,  and 
governed  the  Israelites  eight  years.  He  had  forty  sons  and  thirty 
grandsons,  who  rode  on  seventy  asses.  He  was  buried  in  Pira- 
thon,  in  the  land  of  Ephraim.  (Judg.  xii.  13 — 16.) 

Abdor,  the  name  of  a  Levitical  city,  situated  in  the  canton 
allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Asher,  and  given  to  the  Levites  of  the 
fiunily  of  Gershon. 

Abbdrsoo,  a  Chaldee  name,  given  by  the  king  of  Babylon's 
officer  to  Azariah,  one  of  Daniel's  companions.  He  was  thrown 
into  a  fiery  furnace,  with  Shadrach  and  Meshach,  for  refusing  to 
adore  the  statue  erected  by  the  command  of  Nebuchadneazar ; 
but  both  he  and  his  companions  were  miraculously  preserved. 
(Dan.  iiL) 

Abel,  the  second  son  of  Adam,  and  the  first  shepherd :  he 
was  murdered  by  his  elder  brother  Cain,  through  envy  ;  because 
his  sacrifice,  ofiered  in  faith,  was  accepted  by  God,  being  (it  is 
supposed)  consumed  by  celestial  fire,  while  the  offering  of  Cain 
was  rejected.  (Gen.  iv.  2 — 8.     Heb.  xi.  4.) 

Abel,  the  name  of  several  cities  in  Palestine ;  viz. 

1.  Abel-beth-maachar,  or  Abel-mair,  a  city  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  canton  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Naphtali.  Hither  fled 
Sheba  the  son  of  Bichri,  when  pursued  by  the  forces  of  king 
David  ;  and  the  inhabitants,  in  oider  that  they  might  escape  the 
horrors  of  a  siege,  cut  off  Sheba's  head,  which  they  threw  over 
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Che  wall  to  Joab  (2  Sam.  xx.  14 — ^23.)  About  eighty  yean 
after,  it  ww  taken  and  ravaged  by  Benhadad  king  of  Syria.  (1 
Kings  XV.  20.)  About  two  hundred  years  after  this  event,  it 
was  captured  and  sacked  by  Tiglath-pileser,  who  carried  the 
inhabttanU  captive  into  Assyria.  (2  Kings  xv.  29.)  This  place 
was  subsequently  rebuilt ;  and,  according  to  Josephus,  became, 
under  the  name  of  Abila,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Abi- 
lene.    <  • 

2.  Abxl-ksbavim,  the  place  or  plain  of  the  vineyard*  (Judg. 
xi  33.),  a  village  of  the  Ammonites,  where  they  were  discom- 
fited by  Jephthah.  According  to  Eusebius,  it  abounded  in  his 
time  with  vineyards,  and  waa  six  Roman  miles  from  Rabbath 
Ammon. 

3.  Abkx-xxholah  was  the  native  country  of  Elisha.  (1  Kings 
xix.  16.)  It  could  not  be  far  from  Scythopolia.  (iv.  12.)  Euse- 
bius places  it  in  the  great  plain,  sixteen  miles  from  Scythopolis, 
south.  Not  far  from  hence,  Gideon  obtained  a  victory  over  the 
Midianites.  (Judg.  vii.  22.) 

4.  Abxl-xisraix  (the  mourning  of  the  Egyptians)  was  for- 
merly called  the  floor  of  A  tad.  (Gen.  1.  11.)  Jerome  and  some 
others  after  him  believe  this  to  be  the  place  afterwards  called 
Bethagla,  at  some  distance  from  Jericho  and  Jordan,  west. 

6.  Abu^-shittim  was  a  town  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  beyond 
Jordan,  opposite  Jericho.  According  to  Josephus,  Abel-Shittim, 
or  Abela,  as  he  calls  it,  was  sixty  furlongs  from  Jordan.  Euse- 
bius says,  it  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Peor.  Moses 
encamped  at  Abel-Shittim  before  the  Hebrew  army  passed  the 
Jordan,  under  Joshua.  (Num.  xxxiii.  49.  xxv.  I.)  Here  the 
Israelites  fell  into  idolatry,  and  worshipped  Baal-Peor,  seduced 
by  Balak;  and  here  God  severely  punished  (hem  by  the  hands  of 
the  Levites.  (Num.  xav.  1,  2,  &c.)  This  city  is  often  called 
Shittim  only.  (Antiq.  lib.  iv.  cap.  7.  and  v.  I.,  and  de  Bello,  lib. 
tT  cap.  8.) 

Absz,  a  town  in  the  canton  of  the  tribe- of  Issachar.  Josh, 
six.  20. 

Abiah. — 1.  The  second  son  of  Samuel,  who  intrusted  to  him 
and  his  brother  Joel  the  administration  of  justice,  which  they 
executed  so  ill,  that  the  elders  of  Israel  came  to  the  prophet  and 
demanded  of  him  a  king.  (1  Sam.  viii.  2 — 6.) — 2.  A  priest  of 
the  posterity  of  Aaron,  and  the  founder  of  a  sacerdotal  family. 
When  all  the  priests  were  divided  into  twenty-four  classes,  the 
eighth  class  was  denominated  from  him  the  class  of  Abia.  ( 1 
Chron.  xxiv.  10.)  To  this  class  belonged  Zechariah,  the  father 
of  John  the  Baptist  (Luke  L  5.) 

.  Abiatkar,  the  son  of  Abimelech,  the  tenth  high-prieftt  of  the 
Jevrs.  Escaping  from  the  massacre  of  the  priests  at  Nob,  he 
joined  the  party  of  David,  and  continued  in  the  pontificate  until 
the  reign  of  Solomon  :  by  whom  he  was  deprived  of  his  ofike, 
Ibr  ha^ng  embraced  the  faction  of  Adonijah. 

Abib,  the  name  of  the  seventh  month  of  the  Jewish  civil 
year,  and  the  first  of  their  ecclesiastical  year.  It  was  also  called 
Nisan.  For  an  account  of  the  fasts  or  festivals  occurring  in  this 
month,  see  p.  76. 

Abioaij.. — 1.  The  wife  of  Nabal,  of  Carmel ;  by  her  prudence 
and  address,  she  averted  the  wrath  of  David  against  her  husband, 
who  had  churlishly  refused  him  succours  during  his  distress  in 
consequence  of  the  persecutions  of  Saul.  On  the  death  of  Nabal. 
she  became  the  wife  of  David.  (1  Sam.  xxv.) — 2,  The  sister  of 
David.  (1  Chron.  u.  16,  17.) 

Abihv,  the  son  of  Aaron  and  Elxsheba,  who  was  consumed, 
together  with  his  brother  Nadab,  by  a  flash  of  fire  sent  from  God, 
Ibr  ofifering  incense  with  strange  fire,  instead  of  taking  it  from 
the  altar  of  burnt-offering.  (Lev.  x.  1,  2.)  .This  severity  of  pun- 
khment  was  necessary  towards  the  first  transgressors  of  the 
divine  law,  in  order  to  deter  others  from  the  same  oficnce,  and  to 
increase  the  reverential  awe  of  the  Divine  Majesty.  It  would 
seem  that  Nadab  and  Abihu  were  betrayed  into  this  act  of  pre- 
sumption by  intemperance  at  the  feast  upon  the  feastofferings : 
for,  immediately  after,  and  in  consequence  of  their  fiite,  Moees 
prohibited  the  priests  fiY>m  drinking  wine  and  strong  drink,  when 
they  approached  the  sanctuary.     (Mant  and  D'Oyly,  on  Lev.  x.) 

Abu  AH,  the  son  of  Jeroboam  I.  king  of  Israel,  a  young  prince 
of  promising  hopes,  who  is  supposed  to  have  shown  himself 
averse  from  his  Cither's  idolatry,  and  died  early.  (I  Kings  xiv.) 

Abixah,  or  Abijax,  the  son  and  successor  of  Rehoboam  king 
of  Judah.  He  reigned  thirty-three  years ;  a  wicked  prince,  who 
imitated  the  impie^  and  misconduct  of  his  £ither. 

Abixar,  the  name  of  the  wife  of  Ahaz,  and  the  mother  of 
Hezekiah  king  of  Judah. 
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Abila.    See  Abxl-bxth-xaachah. 
Abilxhx,  region  of,  18. 

Abimasl,  the  name  of  a  descendant  of  Joktan.  (Gen.  x.  28. 
1  Chron.  i.  22.)  In  these  passages  he  and  his  brethren  probably 
represent  different  Arabian  tribes ;  though  no  name  has  yet  been 
discovered  in  the  Arabian  writers  which  clearly  corresponds  to 
Abimael. 

Abixxlxch,  a  common  appellative  of  the  Philistine  kings,  as 
Pharaoh  was  of  the  Egyptian  menarchs.  Two  of  this  name  are 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  viz.  1.  Abimelech  king  of  Gerar, 
the  contemporary  of  Abraham.  Struck  with  the  beauty  of  Sarah, 
he  took  her  from  the  patriarch,  who  had  passed  her  as  his  sister, 
but  restored  her  in  consequence  of  a  divine  command.  (Gen. 
XX.) — 2.  Abimelech  II.  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  the  precedin^^ 
with  whom  Isaac  entered  into  an  alliance.  (Gen.  xxvi.) 

Abimblxch,  the  son  of  Gideon  by  a  concubine.  After  his 
father's  death  he  took  possession  of  the  government ;  procured 
himself  to  be  acknowledged  king ;  and  afterwards  put  to  death 
all  his  brethren,  except  Jotham,  who  escaped  his  fuiy.  He  vras 
himself  subsequently  wounded  at  Thebez  by  a  woman,  who 
hurled  a  piece  of  a  mill-stone  upon  his  head ;  and  indignant  at 
the  idea  of  perishing  by  the  hand  of  a  woman,  he  commanded 
his  armour-bearer  to  pierce  him  with  his  sword.  (Judg.  viii.) 

Abibadab. — 1.  A  Levite  of  Kiijath-jearim,  who  received  the 
ark  after  it  had  been  sent  back  by  the  Philistines.  It  continued 
in  his  house  until  David  sent  to  conduct  it  thence  to  Jerusalem. 
(1  Sam.  vii.  2.  2  Kings  vi.  3,  4.)-~2.  One  of  Saul's  sons  who 
perished  with  him  at  the  battle  of  Gilboa. — 3.  The  brother  of 
David  and  the  son  of  Jesse.  (1  Chron.  ii.  13.) 

Ab^ram. — 1.  One  of  those  who  conspired  with  Korah  and 
Dathan  against  Moses,  and  who  perished  in  the  same  manner. 
(Num.  xvi.J— 2.  The  eldest  son  of  Hiel  the  Bethelite,  who 
expired  as  his  father  was  laying  the  foundation  of  Jericho,  which 
he  had  undertaken  to  rebuild  (1  Kings  xvi.  34.),  as  Joshua  more 
than  530  years  before  had  prophetically  announced  would  be  the 
case.  (Josh  vi.) 

Abishao,  the  name  of  a  beautiful  virgin  who  was  sent  for  to 
cherish  David  in  his  old  age.  Interpreters  are  not  agreed  whether 
she  became  the  consort  of  David  or  was  only  his  concubine. 
Afler  David's  death,  she  was  demanded  in  marriage  by  Adonijah: 
but  his  request  was  rejected  by  Solomon ;  who,  considering  that, 
if  it  were  granted,  Adonijah  would  affect  the  regal  power,  caused 
him  to  be  put  to  death.  ( 1  Kings  L  3,  4.  iL  13 — 26.^ 

A B ITER,  the  son  of  Ner,  uncle  to  king  Saul,  and  general  of 
his  fi>roes.  After  the  death  of  his  sovereign,  he  pieeerved  the 
crown  for  his  son  Iriiboaheth :  but,  afterwards  quarrelling  with 
him,  Abner  joined  David.  He  was,  subsequently^  slain  by  Joab, 
in  revenge  for  the  death  of  his  brother  Asahel  who  was  slain  in 
open  battle.  David  honoured  Abner  with  public  obsequies.  (8 
Sam.  iiL) 

Abraham,  the  patriarch  and  founder  of  the  Israelitish  nation, 
celebrated  in  the  Scriptures  for  his  probity,  and  for  his  unshaken 
confidence  in  the  promises  of  God.  He  was  the  son  of  Terah, 
and  was  bom  at  Ur,  a  city  of  Chaldeea.  Called  by  God  out  of 
his  own  country,  by  faith  he  went  forth  into  an  unknown  coun- 
try, where  he  dwelt  with  his  posterity,  resting  on  the  general 
promise  of  God  for  a  better  inheritance.  Having  married  Sarab, 
he  became  the  father  of  Isaac,  whom  by  faith  he  offered  on  an 
altar,  though  in  him  he  expected  a  completion  of  all  the  promises 
which  God  had  made  to  him :  but,  as  at  first  he  had  miraculously 
received  a  son,  he  concluded  that  God  could  with  equal  ease,  after 
death,  raise  him  again  to  life.  (Heb.  xi  8 — 10.  17 — 19.)  The 
patriarch's  first  name  was  Abram,  which  signifies  the  father  of 
elevation,  or  an  elevated  fathers  but  on  a  renewal  of  the  divine 
covenant  with  him  and  of  the  promises  made  to  him  by  God,  it 
was  changed  to  Abraham,  the  import  of  which  is,  the  father  •J 
a  great  multitude.  (Gen.  xviL)  He  died  at  the  age  of  175 
years,  and  was  interred,  with  Saiah  his  wife,  in  the  field  and  cave 
at  Machpelah.  (xxv.) 

Absalom,  the  son  of  king  David  by  Maahah.  He  rebelled 
against  his  father,  and  was  slain  by  Joab,  about  1020  years  b.  c. 
(2  Sam.  xiii.^ — xviii.) 

Abbtihexcx,  vows  o^  130. 

AccBo.    See  Ptolkmais. 

AcsLDAMA,  a  place  without  the  south  wall  of  Jerusalem, 
beyond  the  pool  of  Siloam.  It  was  called  the  Potter's  Field 
TMatt  xxviL  7.  10.),  because  they  dug  thence  the  earth  of  which 
uey  made  their  pots :  and  the  Fuller's  Field,  because  they  dried 
their  cloth  there ;  but  being  afterwards  bought  with  that  money 
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hy  which  tho  high-piiest  And  mien  of  the  Jews  pardiMed  the 
faiood  of  the  holy  Jesuo,  it  was  by  the  providence  of  God  so 
Didering  it,  called  Aceldama,  that  is,  the  field  of  Uood.  (Acts  i. 
19.  Matt,  zxvii.  7,  8.^  The  place,  which  in  modem  times  has 
been  shown  to  tmveUen  as  Aceldama,  is  described  by  Bishop 
Pococke  as  an  oblong  square  cavern  about  twenty-six  paces  long, 
twenty  broad,  and  apparently  about  twenty  feet  deep.  It  is 
cndoMd  on  every  side,  either  with  the  rock  or  by  a  wall,  and 
covered  over.  There  are  six  holes  in  the  top,  by  which  a  person 
may  look  down  into  it ;  and  through  these  holes  the  dead  bodies 
are  thrown  in.  Several  sepulchral  grottoes  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
▼icinity  of  this  spot 

AcHAiA,  in  the  largest  sense,  comprehends  Grreece  properly  so 
called.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Epirus,  on  the  east  by  the 
^gean  Sea,  on  the  north  by  Macedonia,  on  the  south  by  Pelo- 
ponnesus. This  seems  to  be  the  region  intended  when  Saint 
Paul,  according  to  the  Roman  axsceptation,  mentions  all  the 
regions  of  Ackaia,  and  directs  his  second  Epistle  to  all  the  saints 
in  Achaia.  (2  Cor.  xi.  10.)  Thus,  what  is  Achaia,  in  Acts  xix. 
21.  is  Hellas,  that  is,  Greece.  (Acts  xx.  2.)  Achaia,  strictly  so 
called,  is  the  northern  region  of  Peloponnesus,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  on  the  south  by  Arcadia,  on  the 
east  by  Sicyonia,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Ionian  Sea.  Of  this 
region  Cokivth  was  the  capitaL 

AcHAir,  the  son  of  Charmi,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  who,  con- 
trary to  the  express  command  of  Grod,  had  appropriated  some 
valuable  articles  out  of  the  spoils  of  Jericho :  for  which  he, 
together  with  all  his  family,  was  stoned,  and  all  his  efiects  were 
consumed  with  fire.  j^Josh.  vii.  22.) 

AcBiBH,  a  king  or  Grath,  in  whose  court  David  took  refuge 
from  Saul;  but,  his  life  being  endangered,  he  feigned  madness 
before  the  king.  When  war  broke  out  between  Saul  and  the 
Philistines,  David  marched  with  his  army  :  but  the  lords  of  the 
Philistines,  being  apprehensive  lest  he  should  turn  against  them 
in  battle,  desired  Achish  to  dismiss  him,  which  accordingly  he 
did,  with  commendations  for  his  fidelity.  (1  Sam.  xxL— xxix.) 

AciUfXTBA.    See  Ecbataha. 

AcHOB,  a  valley  in  the  territory  of  Jericho,  and  in  the  canton 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  where  Achan  was  stoned.  (Josh. 
^  24.) 

'  AcHSAH,  the  daughter  of  Caleb,  who  promised  her  in  marriage 
to  him'  who  should  conquer  Kiijath-sepher  from  the  Philistines. 
Othniel  took  the  place,  and  married  Achsah.  (Josh.  xv.  16, 17.) 

AcKSHApii,  a  city  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Asher.  The  king 
of  Ackshaph  was  conquered  by  Joshua,  (xii.  20.)  Some  writers 
are  of  opinion,  that  Ackshaph  is  the  same  as  Eodippa,  on  the 
Mediterranean,  between  Tyre  and  Ptolemais ;  others,  that  Ecdippa 
ii  described  in  Josh.  xix.  20.  under  the  name  of  Achzib.  The 
Arabs  call  a  place,  three  hours  north  from  Ptolemais,  Zib,  which 
is  the  place  where  formerly  stood  Ecdippa.  It  is  probable  that 
Ackshaph  and  Achzib  are  but  different  names  for  the  sane  town. 
Mr.  Buckingham,  who  visited  this  place  in  January,  1816,  found 
it  a  small  town  situated  on  a  hill  near  the  sea,  and  having  a  few 
palm  trees  rearing  themselves  above  its  dwellings. 

AcauiTTAL,  in  criminal  cases,  forms  of,  56. 

AcTroirs,  dvil  and  criminal,  how  determined  among  the  Jews. 
See  pp.  55—57. 

Ad  ADA,  a  city  in  the  southern  p«rt  of  the  canton  belonging  to 
the  trihe  of  Judah,  not  far  from  the  boundaries  of  Idumea  or 
Edom.  (Josh.  xv.  27.) 

Adax,  the  first  man,  and  the  father  of  the  human  race,  was 
created  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  by  God  himself,  who  ani- 
mated him  with  a  reasonable  soul,  and  formed  him  after  his  moral 
image,  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness.  Having  transgressed 
the  single  command  imposed  on  him  by  God,  in  token  of  his 
dependence  upon  Him  as  lord  paramount  of  the  creation,  Adam 
forfeited  the  state  of  happiness  in  which  he  had  been  created, 
and  entailed  a  curse  on  himself  and  his  posterity,  had  not  God 
BEiade  a  promise  of  a  future  Saviour.  (Gren.  L  ii.  iii.)  He  died, 
aged  930  years. 

Adama,  or  Admah,  one  of  the  five  cities  destroyed  by  fire 
from  heaven,  on  account  of  the  profligate  wickedness  of  their 
inhabitants^  and  afterwards  overwhelmed  by  the  waters  of  the 
Dead  Sea.'  (Gen.  xix.  24.)  It  was  the  most  easterly  of  those 
which  were  swallowed  up ;  and  there  is  some  probabiHty,  either 
that  it  was  not  entirely  sunk  under  the  waters,  or  that  the  subse- 
quent inhabitants  of  the  country  built  a  city  of  the  same  name 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  for  Isaiah,  according  to 
t^  LXX.  says,  God  -mil  tkotroy  the  MoMtet,  the  city  t^f  Ar  ^ 
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and  the  remnant  of  Adama.  (Isa.  xv.  nit)  *A^  <re  vw9fM 
himaC,  Mat  *AfOik,  sxi  to  jcftracxo  trof  *ASxfjut. 

Adar,  the  twelfth  month  of  the  eoclesiastiilal  Jewish  year,  and 
the  sixth  of  the  civil  year.  For  a  notice  of  the  festivals,  dec 
during  this  month,  see  pp.  75, 76. 

Adoki-Bbzsk  (the  Lord  of  Bezek)  was  the  first  Canaanitish 
king  conquered  by  the  Israelites  after  the  death  of  Joshua.  He 
was  taken  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  died,  after  his  toes  and  thumbs 
had  been  cut  oS,  which  he  owned  to  be  a  just  retribution  of  divine 
providence,  in  retaliation  of  what  he  had  himself  inflicted  upon 
others.  (Judg.  L  7.) 

Adokijah,  the  fourth  son  of  king  David  by  Haggith.  Ho 
aspired  to  the  kingdom  before  his  fiither's  death,  but  was  disap- 
pointed of  his  hopes  by  the  command  of  David,  who  ordered 
Solomon  to  be  proclaimed  king.  He  afterwards  desired  Abishag, 
the  Shunemite,  to  wife;  this  request  was  not  only  rejected,  but 
he  was  ordered  to  be  put  to  death,  as  one  guilty  of  treason. 
(1  Kings  ii.  13—26.) 

AdonI'Zkdxk  (i.  e.  Lord  of  Zedek)  was  king  of  Zedek,  or 
Jerusalem,  and  one  of  the  five  Canaanitish  kings  shut  up  in  the 
cave  of  Makkedah,  whither  they  fled  after  their  defeat  by  Joshua; 
by  whose  command  they  were  taken  out  and  put  to  death,  and 
their  bodies  hung  on  five  trees.  (Josh,  x.) 

Adoptioit,  ceremony  of,  and  its  e£focts.  164,  165. 

Adoraiv,  a  town  in  the  southern  part  of  the  tribe  of  Jadah, 
which  was  fortified  by  Rehoboam.  (2  Chron.  xi.  9.  U.) 

Adoram,  the  chief  treasurer  of  Rehoboam,  who  was  sent  by 
that  prince,  in  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  to  the  rebellieus 
tribes,  to  endeavour  to  reduce  them  to  their  allegiance ;  and  pe- 
rished, the  victim  of  an  infuriated  populace.  (1  Kings  xii.  13.) 
It  is  uncertain  whether  this  Adoram  was  the  same  as  Adoniram, 
who  had  filled  the  same  office  under  Solomon.  (1  Kings  iv.  6.^ 
He  might  be  his  son,  and  one  of  the  young  men  who  gave  evil 
counsels  to  Rehoboam.  However  this  may  be,  it  was  the  height 
of  imprudence  to  send  him  to  the  revolted  tribes  who  had  com- 
plained of  the  burden  of  taxes:  and  hence  some  expositors 
have  imagined,  that  Rehoboam  sacrificed  his  chief  treasurer  in 
the  vain  hope  that  his  death  would  calm  the  eflfervescenoe  of 
popular  fury. 

Adramnxlsch,  and  Sharxzbr,  sons  of  Sennacherib,  were 
probably  the  children  of  slaves  who  had  no  right  to  the  Assyrian 
throne,  and  who  assassinated  theiv  father  on  his  return  from  his 
unsuccessiixl  expedition  against  Hezekiah,  at  Nineveh,  while 
worshipping  in  the  temple  of  Nisroch  his  god :  after  which  they 
fled  into  Armenia. 

Adraxxxlbch,  an  idol  (probably  the  sun),  worslupped  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Sepharvaim,  who  caused  their  children  to  pass 
through  the  fire  to  it. 

Adbaxtttivm,  a  maritime  town  of  Mysia  in  Asia  Minor, 
over-against  the  island  of  Lesbos,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Ida.  (Acfai  xxvii.  1,  2.)     It  was  a  colony  of  the  Athenians. 

Adria  is  mentioned  in  Acts  xxvii.  27.,  where,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  when  Saint  Paul  says,  that  they  were  tossed  in  Adria, 
he  does  not  say  in  the  Adriatic  Gulf,  which  ends  with  the  Illy- 
rian  Sea,  but  in  the  Adriatic  Sea,  which,  according  to  Hesychius, 
is  the  same  with  the  Ionian  Sea ;  and  therefore  to  the  question, 
How  Saint  Paul's  ship,  which  was  near  to  Malta,  and  so,  either 
in  the  Lybian  or  Sicilian  Sea,  could  be  in  the  Adriatic  ?  It  is 
well  answered.  That  not  only  the  Ionian,  but  even  the  Sicilian 
Sea,  and  part  of  that  which  washes  Crete,  was  called  the  Adri- 
atic .  Thus,  Ptolemy  says,  that  Sicily  was  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  Adriatic;  and  that  Crete  was  compassed  on  the  west 
by  the  Adriatic  Sea ;  and  Strabo  says,  that  the  Ionian  Gulf  is  a 
part  of  that  which,  in  his  time,  was  called  the  Adriatic  Sea. 
{Whitby,) 

Adrikl,  the  son  of  Barzillai,  married  Merab,  the  daughter  of 
Saul  (who  had  first  been  promised  to  Pavid,  1  Sam.  xviii;  19.), 
by  whom  he  had  five  sons,  who  were  given  up  to  the  Gibeonites, 
to  be  put  to  death  in  revenge  of  Saul's  cruelty  to  them.  In 
2  Sam.  xxi.  8.  they  are  called  the  sons  of  Michal ;  she  having 
adopted  them,  or  elae  the  name  of  Michal  is  by  mistake  put  for 
Merab. 

Adullax,  a  city  in  the  south  part  of  the  canton  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  towards  the  Dead  Sea.  (Josh.  xv.  35.)  The  king  of 
this  place  was  killed  by  Joshua,  (xii.  15.)  In  a  cave  in  its  vi- 
cinity David  was  concealed.  (1  Sam.  xxii.  1.)  Rehoboam  rebuilt 
and  fortified  this  place.  (2  Chron.  xi.  7.)  In  the  fourth  century 
I  it  was  a  considerable  town,  but  it  has  long  since  been  reduced 
to  ruins. 
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AsvLTnr,  trial  of  a  woman  suspected  of,  66. 

AnnxxiM ,  a  town  and  mountain  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin.  (Josh.  xv.  9.  xyiiL  17.) 

iBiroir,  or  EiroK,  signifies  the  place  of  spnngs,  where  JcAm 
baptized.  (John  iii.  23.)  It  is  uncertain  where  it  was  situated, 
whether  in  Galilee,  Judea,  or  Samaria. 

^EAS,  or  Eras  (Jewish),  account  at,  77. 

Agabus,  a  prophet,  who  foretold  a  famine  which  took  place 
in  the  land  of  Judca,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
A.  p.  44.  (Acts  XL  28.)  This  famine  is  mentioneid  by  Suetonius 
and  other  profiine  writers.  Agabus  also  foretold  the  imprison- 
ment of  Paul  by  the  Jews,  and  his  being  sent  bound  to  the  Gren- 
tiles ;  all  which  litemlly  came  to  pass. 

Aga«  was  probably  a  common  appellative  for  the  kings  of  the 
Amalekites.  One,  of  this  name,  was  conquered  and  taken  pri- 
soner; and,  though  condenmed  according  to  the  law  of  the 
interdict,  he  was  spared  by  SaoL  He  was  put  to  death  at  Gilgal 
by  order  of  Samuel.  The  fate  of  Agag  has  called  forth  the 
Terbose  pity  of  infidels ;  who,  while  they  have  affected  to  deplore 
his  fate,  have  forgotten  only  one  thing,  viz.  that  he  had  been  a 
cruel  and  sanguinary  tyrant ;  and  that  Samuel  reproached  him 
for  his  cruelty  before  he  commanded  him  to  be  put  to  death. 
(1  Sam.  XV.) 

Aged  Pzbsoztb,  laws  concerning,  83. 

Agb.icci.turx  of  the  Jews,  176 — 178.  Agricultural  allu- 
sions, 180. 

AoRiprA  (Herod),  ">    g^ 

Agrippa  (Junior),  5 

Agvr,  a  wise  man  to  whom  the  thirtieth  chapter  of  the  book 
of  Proverbs  is  ascribed,  otherwise  unknown.  As  the  appellative 
,^lgura,  in  Syriac,  signifies  one  who  applies  himself  to  the  study 
of  wisdom,  Gresenius  thinks  it  possible,  that  the  name  may  be 
significant  and  allegorical. 

Arab,  a  king  of  Israel,  who  reigned  22  years,  and  surpassed 
all  his  predecessors  in  impiety.  He  was  entirely  under  the  influ- 
ence of  his  idolatrous  wife  Jezebel.  He  died,  b.  c.  897,  of  the 
wounds  which  he  had  received  in  battle  with  the  Syrians,  ac- 
cording to  the  prediction  of  Micaxah  the  son  of  Imlah.  (1  Kings 
xvi. — xxii.) 

Arab,  or  Achab,  a  Syrian  idol,  notice  of,  137. 

Ahascsrus,  or  Artaxbrxbs  Lohgixarus,  king  of  Persia, 
who  married  Esther.    See  p.  226,  note. 

Arata,  a  river  of  Babylonia,  or  of  Assyria,  where  Ezra  as- 
sembled those  captives  whom  he  afterwards  brought  into  Judca. 
(Ezra  viii.  16.)  It  is  supposed  to  be  that  which  ran  along  the 
regions  of  Adiabene,  where  a  river  Diava,  or  Adiava,  is  men- 
tioned, on  which  Ptolemy  places  the  city  Abane  or  Aavane. 
This  is  probably  the  country  called  Ava  (2  Kings  xvii.  24.  xviiL 
34.  xix.  13.),  whence  the  kings  of  Assyria  translated  the  people 
called  Avites  into  Palestine ;  and  where,  likewise,  in  their  room 
they  settled  some  of  the  captive  Israelites.  Ezra  intending  to 
collect  as  many  Israelites  as  he  could,  to  return  with  him  to 
Judfia,  halted  in  the  country  of  Ava,  or  Ahava,  whence  he  sent 
agents  into  the  Caspian  mountains,  to  invite  such  Jews  as  were 
willing  to  join  him.  (Ezra  viiL  17.) 

Aras,  king  of  Judah,  son  of  Jotham,  who  died,  b.  c.  726 ; 
for  his  iniquities  he  was  denied  a  place  in  the  sepulchres  of  the 
kings  his  predecessors.  (2  Chron.  xxviil.) 

Araziar,  the  son  and  successor  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel :  he 
was  as  distinguished  for  his  horrid  impiety  as  his  father  was.- 
He  reigned  only  one  year  after  his  father's  death.  (I  Kings 
zxiL  62.)  f    • 

Araziar,  king  of  Judah,  the  son  and  successor  of  Jehoram, 
by  Athaliah;  he  reigned  one  year,  and  received  his  mortal  wound 
by  command  of  Jehu,  and  died  at  Megiddo.  (2  Kings  viiL 
S  Chron.  xxiii.) 

Arijar,  a  prophet  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  I.,  who  dwelt  at 
Shiloh,  and  foretold  the  death  of  his  son  Abijah. 

Arixxlbch,  a  priest  of  Nob,  to  whom  David  went,  and  whom 
Saul  ooBunanded  to  be  put  to  death  with  other  priests  for  assist- 
ing him. — Also  a  priest,  in  the  reign  of  David,  the  son  of  Abiar 
thar ;  who  is  likewise  called  Abimelech. 

Aritroprbl,  an  eminent  counsellor  in  the  reign  of  David,  so 
distinguished  for  his  prudence  and  wisdom,  that  his  advice  equally 
obtained  the  confidence  of  the  people  and  the  monarch.  He 
joined  the  conspiracy  of  the  rebel  Absalom  against  David  :  but, 
finding  his  profligate  but  crafly  counsel  disregarded,  he  went  to 
his  house  at  GHIlo»  hanged  himself,  and  was  buried  in  the  sepul- 
chre of  his  fiithers.  It  has  been  asked.  What  motive  could  in- 
duce a  privy  counsellor  of  David,  who  was  held  in  such  high 
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consideration,  to  enter  into  Absalom's  conspimcy  ?  He  ptidi 
of  overturning  a  throne,  of  which  he  was  tiie  support,  and  tii« 
hope  of  reigning  himself  under  the  name  of  Absalom,  will,  per- 
haps, account  for  the  eons|Hracy,  but  not  for  the  incest  which  h« 
advised  Absalom  to  commit  Ahithq>hel  was  the  frtfaer  of  Eliam 
the  &ther  of  Bathsheba  (2  Sam.  xxxiii.  34.  xi  3.  1  Chron.  iiL 
6.)  :  and  there  is  eveiy  reason  to  think,  that  he  wished  to  revenge 
his  grand-daughter;  particularly  when  we  consider  the  infamous 
advice  which  he^ve,  his  eagerness  for  pursuing  David,  and  the 
desire  he  expressed  to  smite  the  king  himseUl  (2  Sam.  xvi  21; 
xvii.  1,  2.)  His  suidde  was  as  deliberate  as  his  hatred :  he  waa 
one  of  those  men  who  are  as  useful  friends  as  they  are  danger- 
ous enemies,  equally  able  in  good  and  evil,  wiio  employ  £eir 
talents  in  the  service  of  theb  passions,  do  nothing  by  halves,  azid 
are  models  of  g^ilt  or  of  virtue. 

Aholar  and  Arolibah,  two  fictitious  names,  employed  by 
(he  prophet  Ezekiel  (xxiiL  4.)  to  denote  the  two  kingdoms  of 
Judah  and  Samaria.  Aholah  and  Aholibah  are  represented  as 
two  sisters  of  Egyptian  extraction ;  the  former,  standing  for 
Jerusalem,  the  latter  for  Samaria.  Both  prostituted  themseWes 
to  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians,  in  imitating  their  abominationa 
and  idolatries ;  for  which  reason  the  Lord  abandoned  them  to 
those  very  people,  for  whom  they  had  evinced  so  improper  an 
attachment,  being  carried  into  captivity,  and  reduced  to  the  seve- 
rest servitude  by  them. 

Ai,  or  Hai,  a  city  of  ancient  Canaan,  near  Bethel,  which  was 
taken  by  military  stratagem,  by  the  Israelites  under  Joshaa. 
(Josh,  vii.) 

AjAi.o3r,  a  city  in  the  canton  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  assigned  to 
the  Levites  of  Kohath's  &mily.  It  was  situated  between  Hm- 
nath  and  Beth-Shemedi,  and  is  probably  the  city  alluded  to  in 
Josh.  X.  12.  There  were  three  other  cities  of  ^is  name ;  one 
in  the  canton  of  Benjamin,  another  in  that  of  Ephraim,  not  far 
from  Schechem ;  and  the  third  in  the  canton  of  Zebulon ;  the 
situation  of  which  is  not  known. 

Ajalor,  valley  of,  notice  of,  31. 

Alexarbxb. — 1.  A  man  whose  father  Simon  was  oompelled 
to  bear  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ  (Mark  xv.  21.) — ^2.  Another, 
who  had  been  high-priest,  and  who  was  present  at  the  interroga- 
tion of  the  apostles  Peter  and  John,  concerning  the  healing  of 
the  man  who  had  been  lame  from  his  birth.  (Acts  iv.  6.)  Some 
have  imagined,  that  he  was  the  brother  of  Philo,  the  celebrated 
Jewish  writer,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Caligula. — 3.  A 
Jew  of  Ephesus.  At  the  time  of  the  sedition  raised  in  that  city 
by  Demetrius  against  Paul,  the  populace  in  their  blind  fury  seem 
to  have  confounded  the  Christians  with  the  Jews :  and  the  latter 
being  desirous  that  the  mob  should  direct  their  vengeance  against 
tbe  believers  in  Jesus  Christ,  commissioned  Alexander  to  ha- 
rangue the  Ephesians  and  to  plead  their  cause,  but  in  vain.  The 
Ephesians,  as  soon  as  they  knew  that  he  was  a  Jew,  refused  to 
listen  to  him.  Beza  and  Bolten  have  conjectured  that  this  was  the 
Alexander  o  xjtfjMt  (the  worker  in  metals,  or  smith),  who  did 
the  apostle  "  much  evil."  (1  Tim.  iv.  14.)  As  every  male  Jew 
was  obliged  to  learn  some  trade,  this  is  not  improbable.  Coqne- 
rel,  however,  thinks  that  he  was  one  of  those  venal  orators, 
whose  eloquence  was  always  at  the  command  of  any  that  would 
employ  them. — 4.  A  brazier  or  smith,  wAo  made  thipwreck  con- 
cemiug  the  faith  (iTim.  i.  19,  20.),  and  whom  Saint  Paul 
delivered  unto  Satan  ;  that  is^  expelled  him  from  the  commu- 
nion of  the  Christian  church,  to  be  no  longer  considered  as  a 
Christian,  but  as  a  subject  of  Satan's  kingdom. 

Alexandria,  a  celebrated  city  of  Egypt,  built  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  a.  m.  3673,  b.  c.  331,  and  situated  between  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  and  the  Lake  Moeris.  Alexandria  at  present 
exhibiu  no  vestiges  of  its  former  magnificence,  except  the  ruins 
that  surround  it,  and  which  are  of  very  remote  antiquity.  Under 
the  Arabian  dynasty,  its  splendour  gradually  declined  with  its 
commerce.  From  the  neglect  of  the  canals,  which  anciently 
diffused  fertility  through  the  surrounding  country,  and  the  en- 
croachments of  the  sand,  the  city  is  now  insulated  in  a  desert, 
and  exhibite  no  vestiges  of  those  delightful  gardens  and  cultivated 
fields,  wliich  subsisted  even  to  the  time  of  the  Arabian  conquest 
The  commerce  of  ancient  Alexandria  was  veiy  extensive,  espe- 
cially in  corn  (Egypt  being  considered  the  granary  of  Rome), 
which  was  exported  in  vessels  of  considerable  burden ;  so  that 
the  centurion  could  easily  meet  with  a  tkip  of  Alexandria^  laden 
with  com,  tcUHng  into  Italy,  (Acts  xxvii.  6.)  Alexandria  waa 
the  native  place  of  ApoUos.     (Acts  xviiL  24.) 

Alphacs,  the  father  of  James  the  Less  (Matt  x.  3.  Mark  iiL  18. 
Luke  vi.  15.  Acts  i.  13.),  and  the  husband  of  Mary,  the  sister  of 
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iSbib  moQier  of  Jesna*  He  is  tbe  ivne  penon  who  is  called  Gleo- 
phas  in  John  xiz.  25. ;  but  not  the  same  who  in  Mark  ii.  14.  is 
said  to  be  the  father  of  Levi  or  Matthew. 

Almodad,  a  people  or  tribe  in  Yemen,  who  sprang  from 
Joktan.     (Gen.  x.  26.) 

Amad,  a  city  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Asher.  (Josh.  zxiz.  26.) 

Amalsk,  the  son  of  Eliphax  by  Timnah  his  concubine,  and 
grandson  of  £saa.    (€ren.  xxxvi.  12.)    He  was  the  fiither  of  the 

Ax4.LaKiTSs,  the  first  and  most  powerful  of  the  nations  in  the 
licinHy  of  Canaan.  They  dwelt  in  Arabia  Petnea,  living  like 
the  present  Arabs  in  hamlets,  eaves,  or  tents.  They  were  always 
the  enemies  of  the  Israelites,  whom  they  attacked  in  the  desert, 
but  were  repulaed.  Afterwards  they  joined  with  the  Midianites 
and  Moabites  in  a  design  to  oppress  the  Israelites ;  who  were 
delivcwd  by  ^hud  from  Eglon  kmg  of  the  Moabites  (Judg.  iii.)t 
and  by  Gideon  from  the  Midianites  and  Amalekites.  (viii.) 
Balaam  predicted  that  they  should  ^m«Aybr  ever.  (Num.  xxiv. 
39L)  In  fui,  perpetual  wars  against  their  neighbours,  and  espe- 
cially the  ^ews,  insensibly  ruined  them,  i^aul  made  a  terrible 
slaughter  of  them,  and  was  not  permitted  to  save  Agag  their 
king,  who  was  hewn  in  pieces  by  the  prophet  Samuel :  David 
exterminated  those  who  had  escaped  the  former  mastiacre.  After 
this  terrible  execution,  we  meet  no  more  with  the  name  of 
Amalek  but  in  the  history  of  Esther ;  in  whose  time  Haman,  an 
Amalekiie,  to  revenge  an  aftront  he  imagined  himself  to  have 
received  from  the  Jew  Mordecai,  conceived  the  design  of  causing 
to  be  cut  off,  in  a  single  night,  not  only  all  the  Jews  dispersed  in 
the  states  of  Ahasuerus  king  of  Babylon,  but  even  those  who  had 
been  left  in  Judea  to  mourn  over  the  ruins  of  their  country.  This 
dreadful  design  recoiled  on  Haman,  who  was  exterminated  with 
ail  his  family ;  and  the  Jews  received  permission  to  pursue  and 
put  to  death  their  enemies  wherever  they  could  find  them.  They 
made  a  great  slaughter  of  them ;  and  since  this  event,  nothing 
more  has  been  certainly  known  concerning  the  Amalekites. 

AvAX,  a  city  in  the  southern  part  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
(Josh.  XV.  26.) 

Anava,  a  mountain  mentioned  in  Sol.  Song  iv.  8.  which,  some 
have  imagined,  was  in  Cilicia,  whither  the  government  of  Solo- 
mon extended :  but  it  was,  most  probably,  a  part  of  Mount  Li- 
banus,  as  Shenir  and  Hermon,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  same 
pouwage,  were  parts  of  the  same  mountainous  range. 

Axasa,  a  nephew  of  David,  whom  Absalom  appointed  general 
of  his  army.  (2  Sam.  xvii.  25.)  After  the  defeat  of  that  prince, 
David  pardoned  Amasa,  and  ofiered  him  the  command  in  chief 
<if  his  forces  in  the  room  of  Joab,  by  whom  he  was  treacherously 
murdered.  (2  Sam.  xx.) 

AxAZiAH,  the  eighth  king  of  Judah,  who  succeeded  Joash 
B.  r.  839.  The  coomiencement  of  his  reign  was  auspicious :  but, 
after  he  had  subdued  tiie  Edomites  (2  Kings  xiv.),  he  carried  off 
their  idol  godis  and  acknowledged  them  for  his  own,  by  adoration 
and  ofiering  incense.  He  then  proclaimed  war  against  Joash 
king  of  Israel,  who  defeated  his  forces  and  took  him  prisoner. 
He  reigned  ingloriously  fifteen  years  after  this  event;  and  al* 
length,  hated  by  his  subjects,  and  abandoned  by  the  Almighty, 
he  was  assassinated  by  conspirators  at  Lachish,  whither  he 
had  fled. 

AvMO!r.     S«e  No-AxMo:r,  infra: 

Ajc.>co2riTE8,  a  people  descended  from  Ammon,  son  of  Lot; 
called  sometimes  Ammanites.  They  destroyed  the  giants  Zam- 
zummim,  and  seized  their  country.  (Deut  ii.  19, 20, 21.)  God 
forbad  Moses  and  Israel  from  attacking  the  Ammonites,  because 
he  did  not  intend  to  give  their  land  to  the  Hebrews.  Neverthe- 
less, as,  previously  to  the  Israelites  entering  Canaan,  the  Amor- 
ites  had  conquered  great  part  of  the  countries  belonging  to  the 
Ammonites  and  Moabites,  Moses  retook  this  from  the  Amorites, 
and  divided  it  between  the  tribes  of  Gad  and  Reuben.  Long 
after  this,  in  the  time  of  Jephthah  (Judg.  xL  13.),  the  Am- 
monites declared  war  against  Israel,  pretending  that  Israel  de- 
tained the  country  which  had  been  theirs  before  the  Amorites 
possessed  it  Jephthah  replied,  that  this  territory  being  acquired 
by  Israel  in  a  just  war  from  the  Amorites,  who  had  long  enjoyed 
it  by  right  of  conquest,  he  was  under  no  obligation  to  restore  it 
The  Ammonites  being  dissatisfied  with  this  reply,  Jephthah  gave 
them  battle  and  defeated  them. 

The  Ammonites  and  Moabites  generally  united  in  attacking 
IsraeL  After  the  death  of  Othniel,  the  Ammonites  and  Amalek- 
ites joined  with  Eglon,  king  of  Moab,  to  oppress  them.  Some 
yean  afier,  about  a.  x.  2799,  the  Ammonites  greatly  oppressed 
Ihe  iBaelites  beyond  Jordan;  but,  in  2817,  God  raised  up  Jeph- 
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thah  to  deliver  them.  In  the  beginning  of  Saul's  teign,  a.  k. 
2909,  B.  c.  1195,  Nshash,  king  of  the  Ammonites,  having 
attacked  Jabesh-Gilead,  reduced  it  to  a  capitulation.  (1  Sam.  xL 
*1.)  Nahash  offered  no  other  conditions,  than  their  submitting 
to  have  every  man  his  right  eye  plucked  out,  as  a  reproach  upon 
Israel;  but  Saul  coming  seasonably  to  the  succour  of  Jahesh, 
delivered  the  city  and  people  from  the  intended  barbarity  of 
Nahash.  David,  having  been  a  firiend  of  the  king  of  Ammon, 
afler  his  death  sent  compliments  of  condolence  to  Hanun  his  son 
and  successor  ;  who,  regarding  these  ambassadors  as  spies, 
treated  them  in  a  very  affronting  manner.  David  avenged  the 
affront,  subdued  the  Ammonites,  the  Moabites,  and  the  Syrians, 
their  allies.  Ammon  and  Moab  continued  under  the  government 
of  David  and  Solomon,  and  after  the  separation  of  the  ten  tribes, 
were  subject  to  the  kings  of  Israel  till  the  death  of  Ahab. 
(2  Kings  L  1.  A.x.  3107,  b.  c.  897.)  Jehoram,  son  of  Ahab, 
and  successor  of  Ahaziah,  defeated  the  Moabites,  a.  x.  3109. 
(2  Kings  iii.  4,  5,  6.  AcA  But  it  does  not  appear,  that  this 
victory  reduced  them  to  nis  obedience.  At  the  same  time  the 
Ammonites,  Moabites,  and  other  people,  made  an  irruption  into 
Judah,  but  were  repulsed  and  routed  by  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron. 
XX.  1,  2.  e/  teg.) 

The  prophet  Isaiah  (xv.  zvL)  threatens  the  Moabites  with  a 
misfortune  which  was  to  happen  three  years  after  his  prediction ; 
this  probably  had  reference  to  the  war  of  Shalmaneser  against 
them,  about  a.  x.  3277,  b.  c.  727. — After  the  tribes  of  Reuben, 
(vad,  and  the  half-tribes  of  Manasseh  were  carried  captive  by 
Tiglath-pileser,  a.  x.  3264,  b.  c.  740,  the  Ammonites  and 
Moabites  took  possessioi^  of  the  cities  belonging  to  these  tribes, 
for  which  Jeremiah  reproaches  them.  (Jer.  xlix.  1.)  The  am- 
bassadora  of  the  Ammonites  were  some  of  those  to  whom  that 
prophet  presented  the  cup  of  tho  Lord's  fury,  and  whom  he 
directed  to  make  bonds  and  yokes  for  themselves,  exhorting  them 
to  submit  to  Nebuchadnezzar ;  and  threatening  them,  if  they  did 
not,  with  captivity  and  slavery.  (Jer.  xxvii.  2,  3,  4.)  The 
prophet  Ezekiel  (xxv.  4.  10.)  denounces  their  entire  destruction, 
and  tells  them,  that  God  would  give  them  up  to  the  people  of  the 
East,  who  should  set  their  palaces  in  their  countiy,  so  that  the 
Ammonites  should  be  no  more  mentioned  among  nations ;  and 
this  as  a  punishment  for  insulting  the  Israelites  on  their  calami- 
ties, and  the  destruction  of  their  temple  by  the  Chaldeans.  These 
calamities  happened  to  them  in  the  fifth  year  afler  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem,  when  Nebuchadnezzar  made  war  against  all  the 
people  around  Judoa,  a.  x.  3420  or  3421,  b.  c.  583. 

It  is  probable  that  Cyrus  gave  to  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites 
tho  liberty  of  returning  into  their  own  country,  whence  they  had 
been  removed  by  Nebuchadnezzar;  for  we  see  them, in  the  lands 
of  their  former  settlement,  exposed  to  those  revolutions  which 
included  the  people  of  Syria  and  Palestine ;  and  subject  some- 
times to  theluiigs  of  Egypt,  and  sometimes  to  the  kings  of  Syria. 
Antiochus  the  Great  took  Rabboth  or  Philadelphia,  their  capital, 
demolished  the  walls,  and  put  a  garrison  into  it,  a.  x.  3806. 
During  the  persecutions  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  Ammonites 
manifested  their  hatred  to  the  Jews,  and  exercised  great  cruelties 
against  such  of  them  as  lived  in  their  parts.  (1  Mace  v.  6 — 45.) 
Justin  Martyr  says  (Dialog,  cum  Triphone,  p.  272.),  that  in  his 
time-^the  second  century — there  were  still  many  Ammonites 
remaining;  but  Origen  (Comm.  on  4ob)  assures  us,  that  in  his 
days,  they  were  only  known  under  the  general  name  of  Arabians. 
Thus  was  the  prediction  of  Ezekiel  accomplished.  See  a  minute 
account  of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecies  concerning  tho  Ammonites 
and  their  country,  in  Mr.  Keith's  Evidence  of  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion from  Prophecy,  pp.  152 — 160. — Notice  of  the  idols  wor- 
shipped by  the  Ammonites,  p.  137.  of  this  volume. 

AxiroN,  the  son  of  David  and  Ahinoam.  Having  conceived  a 
criminal  passion  for  his  sister  Tamar,  he  violated  her :  and  two 
yean  after,  when  he  was  intoxicated  at  a  feast  made  by  Absalom 
the  uterine  brother  of  Tamar,  the  servants  of  the  latter  assas- 
sinated him.   (2  Sam.  xiii.) 

AxoB,  the  fourteenth  king  of  Judah,  succeeded  Manasseh, 
whose  impieties  he  imitated :  he  was  assassinated  by  his  own 
servants  after  a  reig^  of  two  years,  and  in  the  24th  year  of  his 
age,  B.  c.  640. 

AxoRiTxs,  a  people  descended  from  Amori  or  AmorrhaDUS, 
the  fourth  son  of  Canaan.  They  lint  peopled  the  mountains 
west  of  the  Dead  Sea.  They  likewise  had  establishments  east 
of  that  sea,  between  the  brooks  Jabbok  and  Amon,  whence  they 
forced  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites.  (Josh.  v.  1.  Num.  xiii.  29. 
XX2.  29.)    Moses  wrested  this  country  from  their  kings,  Sihon 
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•nd  Og,  ▲.  X.  S668,  b.  c.  1451.  The  prophet  Amte  (ii.  9.) 
•peaks  of  their  gigantic  stature  and  valour.  He  compares  thair 
li^ight  to  the  cedar;  their  strength  to  the  oak.  The  name  Amoi^ 
ite,  is  often  taken  in  Scripture  for  Canaanites  in  ^peneraL  The 
lands  which  the  Amorites  possessed  on  this  side  Jordan,  were 
given  to  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  and  those  which  they  had  possessed 
beyond  the  JordaUi  to  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad. 

Amos,  or  Amoz. — 1.  The  father  of  the  prophet  Isaiah;  who, 
•ccoiding  to  andient  traditions,  was  the  son  of  Joash  and  the 
brother  of  Amaziah  king  of  Judah. — 2.  The  third  of  the  Minor 
Prophets,  for  an  account  of  whom,  and  an  analysis  of  his  pre- 
dictions, see  Vol.  II.  pp.  259,  260. 

AxPHiPOLis,  a  city  between  Maoedon  and  Thrace,  but  depen- 
dent on  Macedon,  mentioned  in  Acts  xviL  1.  Paul  and  Silas, 
being  delivered  out  of  prison,  leA  Philippi,  went  to  Thessalonica, 
and  passed  through  Amphipolis.  This  city  had  the  name  like- 
wise of  Chrysopolis. 

AxRAPBBL,  king  of  Shinar,  an  ally  of  Chedorlaomer,  plun- 
dered the  Pentapolis  and  took  Lot  prisoner,  who  was  rescued  by 
Abraham  and  his  associates.  (Gen.  xiv.) 

AxusEMEifTS  of  the  Jews,  189,  190. 

AiTAB,  a  city  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  cjmton,  belongs 
ing  to  the  tribe  of  Judah.  (Judg.  xv.  50.]) 

AvAKix,  the  descendants  of  Anak,  a  gigantic  tribe  who  dwelt 
in  the  land  of  Canaan;  on  comparison  of  whom  the  unbelieving 
Hebrew  spies,  that  were  sent  to  explore  the  country,  reported  that 
they  were  but  as  grasshoppers.  (Num.  xiiL  88.)  Their  capita], 
Kiijath-Arba  or  Hebron,  was  taken,  and  they  were  destroyeid  by 
Caleb,  with  the  assislance  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  (Josh.  xv.  14. 
Judg.  i.  20.) 

Ahaxmblxch,  one  of  the  deities  in  honour  of  whom  the  8e- 
pharvaites  caused  their  children  to  pass  thnough  the  fire.  It  is 
aapposed  to  have  signified  the  moon. 

AvAHiAH,  a  city  of  Palestine,  where  the  Benjamites  dwelt 
after  the  captivity.  (Neh.  xi.  32.) 

Ahakias,  the  name  of  several  persons  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, of  whom  the  following  were  the  most  remarkable :— - 

1.  The  son  of  Nebedeus,  who  was  high-priest  a.  d.  47.  He 
was  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome  by  Quadratus,  governor  of  Syria, 
and  Jonathan  was  appointed  in  his  place ;  but  being  dischuged 
by  Claudius,  in  consequence  of  the  protection  of  Agrippa,  he 
returned  to  Jerusalem;  where,  as  Jonathan  had  been  murdered 
through  the  treachery  of  Felix  the  successor  of  Quadratus,  Ana- 
nias appears  to  have  performed  the  functions  of  the  high-priest, 
•a  sagan  or  substitute,  until  Ismael  the  son  of  Phabeus  was  ap- 
pointed to  that  ofiice  by  Agrippa.  (Compare  VoL  I.  p.  60.) 
Before  this  Ananiasi  Saint  Paul  was  brought ;  and  the  apostle's 
prediction  that  God  vould  tndte  him  (Acts  xxiii.  3.)  was  sub- 
sequently accomplished,  when  he  was  murdered  in  the  royal 
palace  by  a  body  of  mutineers,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  his 
own  son. 

2.  A  Jew  of  Jerusalem,  the  husband  of  Sapphira,  who  at- 
tempted to  join  the  Christians,  but  died  instantly  on  being  con- 
victed  of  falsehood  by  Peter.  (Acts  v.  1.  3.  5.) 

8.  A  Christian  of  Damascus,  who  restored  the  sight  of  Paul, 
after  his  vision.  (Acts  ix.  10 — 17.  xxii.  12.) 

AiTATHOTH,  a  city  in  the  trilw  of  Benjamin,  memorable  as 
being  the  birth-place  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  (Josh.  xxi.  18. 
Jer.  i.  1.)  According  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  it  was  situated 
about  three  miles  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem,  though  Joeephus 
ftatea  it  to  be  twenty  furlongs.  This  city,  which  was  assigned 
•a  a  residence  to  the  Levites  of  the  family  of  Kohath,  and  also 
as  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge,  has  long  since  been  destroyed. 

AwDRXw,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles.  He  was  a  native  of 
Bethsaida  in  Galilee,  and  was  at  first  a  follower  of  John  the 
Baptist,  but  afterwards  became  a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ  Ac- 
cording to  ecclesiastical  tradition,  after  the  ascension  of  Jesus 
Christ,  he  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  Scythians,  and  was  cru- 
cified at  Patre  in  Achaia.  Epiphanius  mentions  the  AcU  of 
Andrev,  a  spurious  book,  which  was  used  by  the  Encratites, 
Apostolics,  and  Origenians. 

Akdroiticvs,  a  Jewish  Christian,  a  kinsman  and  fellow-pri- 
soner of  St.  Paul,  who  says  that  he  was  of  note  or  in  reputation 
among  the  apostles ;  by  which  expression  we  are  not  to  under- 
stand that  he  was  one  of  the  number  of  apostles,  but  that  he 
was  one  of  those  early  converts  who  were  highly  esteemed  by  the 
apostles,  before  the  dispersion  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Stephen. 

AvxK,  one  of  the  Levitical  cities,  situated  in  the  canton  of  the 
tribe  of  Manasseh.  (1  Chron.  xvL  70.)  Also  the  biother  of 
Mamre,  a  confederate  of  the  patriarch  Abraham. 
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Akik,  m  city  in  tha  mosntainoiui  parts  of  the  canton  of  Jttdah 
(Josh.  XV.  50.) 

Anixals,  reared  by  the  Jews,  176,  176.  Certain  animals^ 
why  pn^ubited  to  be  eaten  by  them,  171,  178. 

AiriTA,  a  prophetess,  the  daughter  of  Phanuel,  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher.  This  pious  widow  constantly  attended  the  morning  and 
evening  service  at  the  temple ;  and,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
four  years,  when  the  venerable  Simeon  was  uttering  his  hymn 
of  thanksgiving  at  the  presentation  of  Christ  in  the  temple,  she 
coming  into  the  temple  began  to  praise  God  and  to  speak  of  the 
Messiah  to  ail  those  who  were  waiting  for  the  redemption  of 
IsrseL  (Luke  iL  86 — 38.) 

AvHAS,  or  according  to  Joaephus,  Ananus,  was  a  high-prieat 
of  the  Jews.  He  obtained  the  pontificate  under  Qoirinna,  pro- 
consul of  Syria,  but  was  deprived  6f  it,  during  the  rsign  of  Ti- 
berius, by  Valerius  Gratos  governor  of  Judaa.  The  dignity  was 
transferred,  first  to  Ismael  the  son  of  Phabeus,  and  ahortly  after 
to  Eleazar.  He  held  the  ofllice  one  year,  and  was  then  succeeded 
by  Simon ;  who,  after  another  year,  was  followed  by  Joseph  or 
Caiaphas,  the  son-in-law  of  Annas,  a.  b.  26.  As  Caiaphas  con^ 
tinueid  in  office  until  a.  d.  86,  Annas  appears  to  have  acted  as  his 
substitute  or  sagan,  and  enjoyed  great  infioence  jointly  with  him. 
(Luke  iii:  2.  John  xviiL  13.  24.  Acts  iv.  6.) 

AvTiL-LiBAWs  (Mount),  account  of^  30. 

AvTiocn,  the  metropolis  of  Syria,  was  erected,  aceording  to 
some  writers,  by  Antiodtus  Epiphanes;  according  to  others,  by 
Seleucus  Nicanor,  the  first  king  of  Syria  after  Alexander  the 
Great,  in  memory  of  his  father  Antioduia,  and  was  the  royal 
seat  of  the  kings  of  Syria,  or  the  piaee  where  their  palace  wee. 
For  power  and  dignity  it  was  little  infisrior  to  Selauda  or  Alex- 
andria ;  and  the  inhabitants  were  celebrated  for  their  luxury, 
efiemina^,  and  licentiousnesa.  Joeephus  says,  that  it  was  the 
third  great  city  of  all  that  belonged  to  the  Roman  provinces ;  it 
was  called  Antiochia  apud  Daphnem,  or  Antioch  near  Daphne, 
t.  e.  the  village  where  her  temple  was,  to  distinguish  it  from 


fourteen  other  cities  of  the  same  name;  It  was  celebrated  amon^ 
the  Jews,  fdr  the^'ia  eivitatit,  which  Seleucus  Nicanor  had  given 
to  them  in  that  city,  with  the  Grecians  and  Macedonians ;  and 
for  the  wars  of  the  Maccabeans  with  those  kings.  Amonip 
Christians  it  is  memorable  for  being  the  place  where  they  first 
received  that  name  by  divine  appomtment,  and  where  both  St. 
Luke  and  Theophilus  were  bom  Kod  inhabited.  Modem  Antioch 
and  its  vicinity  were  completely  destroyed  by  a  tremendous  earth- 
quake in  the  autumnal  months  of  the  year  1822. 

Ahtioch,  of  Pisidia,  a  city  mentioned  in  Acts  xiiL  14.  Hers 
Paul  and  Barnabas  preached ;  but  the  Jews,  who  were  angry  at 
seeing  that  some  cf  the  Gentiles  received  the  Gospel,  raised  a 
sedition  against  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  obliged  them  to  leavo 
the  dty. 

AirnocBus,  a  common  name  of  the  kfaigs  of  Syria,  after  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great;  the  actions  of  many  of  whom  are 
foretold  by  the  prophets,  and  related  in  the  books  of  the  Maocsi^ 
bees. 

1.  AiTTiocars  Sotkr,  or  Saviour,  son  of  Seleucus  Nicanor, 
began  to  reign  b.  c.  276.  He  conferred  many  immunitiea  upon 
the  Jews  of  Asia.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

2.  AvTiocHcs  Thxos,  or  the  God,  b.  c.  267 ;  whose  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  is 
foretold  by  Daniel,  (xi.  6.) 

3.  AiTTiocHus  TBB  Gbbat,  son  of  Seleucus  Callinicua,  began 
to  reign  b.  c.  219.  In  consequence  of  the  Jews  submitting  to 
him,  he  permitted  them  throughout  his  dominions  to  live  accord- 
ing to  their  own  laws. 

4.  AiTTiocnus  Epipharxs,  or  the  Illustrious,  son  of  Anti- 
ochus  the  Great,  was  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  persecutors  of 
the  Jewish  nation  that  ever  lived.  He  is  the  subject  of  Daniel's 
predictions.  (Dan.  xi.  21-^29.)  Though  his  Syrian  flatterera 
gave  him  the  appellation  of  Epiphaneiy  the  epithet  of  tnle^  or 
despicable,  given  him  by  the  prophet  (ver.  21.),  agrees  better  with 
his  true  character ;  for  be  disgraced  himself  by  such  profligate 
conduct  that  the  historian  Polybius,  his  contemporaiy,  and  others 
af%er  him,  instead  of  Epiphanes,  more  correctly  called  him  Epi* 
mane;  or  the  madman.  This  Antiochus  designed  nothing  less 
than  the  utter  extirpation  of  Judaism:  he  commanded  the  status 
of  Jupiter  Olympius  to  be  placed  upon  the  altar  of  the  temple  at 
Jerasalem,  and  a  sow  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice.  These  profana^ 
tions,  and  his  other  oppressions,  aroused  the  family  of  the  Mae* 
cabees,  who  bravely  resisted  the  forces  of  Antiochus:  who,  filled 
with  mdignation,  was  hastening  into  Judna,  to  make  Jemaakaa 
(as  he  menaced)  a  grave  for  all  the  Jews  *  but  divine  vengeance 
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pvMiied  him ;  and  Antiodisa,  filling  from  his  cliariot,  braind 
his  limbe,  and  died  in  the  most  excruciating  torturea,  b.c.  160. 
H«  was  auooaeded  by  hia  aon, 

6.  AiTTxocBUB  BuFATOR,  vho  Teignod  only  two  years. 

0.  AimocKva  Thbos,  aon  of  Alexander  Balas,  waa  treache- 
roualy  put  t5  death  by  T^phon  hia  minister,  a.  c.  139. 

7.  Ahtiochus  Pius,  Botxr,  or  Sidstxs  (that  is,  the  fisher 
or  hunter),  reigned  ten  years,  a.  c.  137  to  137;  m  which  last 
year  he -was  put  to  death  by  the  Parthians. 

Antifas,  a  faithful  martyr,  mentioned  in  Rev.  ii.  13.  is  9aid 
to  have  been  put  to  death  in  a  tumnlt  at  Pergamoe  by  the  prieata 
of  ^aculapius,  who  had  a  celebrated  temple  in  that  city. 

Aitttfas  (Herod).    See  pp.  52,  63. 

ANTiFATais,  a  small  town  which  waa  situated  in  the  road 
from  Jerusalem  to  G»sarea.  It  was  fonnerly  called  Capharsalma : 
but  being  rebuilt  and  beautified  by  Herod  the  Grreat,  it  was  by 
him  named  Antipatris,  in  honour  of  his  father  Antipater.  Hi- 
ther St.  Paul  waa  brought  after  his  apprehenaion  at  Jerusalem. 
(Acts  xxiii.  31.) 

AvToiriA,  (Tdwer  of),  ^0. 

Afharsitxs,  and  Afharsachthitks,  were  two  tribes  or  na* 
tions  in  subjection  to  the  king  of  Aasyria,  by  whom  colonies  of 
them  were  sent  to  inhabit  the  country  of  Samaria  in  place  of 
the  Israelites,  who  had  been  removed  beyond  the  river  Euphrates. 
They  greatly  opposed  the  building  of  Jerusalem.  (Ezra  v.  6. 
iv.  9.)  Some  have  supposed  the  Apharsites  to  be  the  Parrhasii 
in  the  aast  of  Media ;  others,  the  Persians ;  and  the  Apharsach- 
thites  have  been  compared  with  Parasitaceni,  Paroetaceni,  a 
people  of  Media. 

Afhxk.— -There  are  several  dtiea  of  this  name  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  as, 

1.  Afhek,  in  the  tribe  of  Jndah.  Here  the  Philistinea  en- 
camped, when  the  ark  was  brouj^t  from  Shiloh,  which  was 
taken  in  battle  by  the  Philistinea.  ( 1  Sam.  iv.)  Probably  this  is 
the  Aphekah,  mentioned  in  Josh.  xv.  63. 

3.  Afbsk,  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel.  Here  the  Philistines 
encamped,  while  Saul  and  his  army  lay  near  Jezreel,  on  the 
raoontaina  of  Qilboa.  (1  Sam.  xxix.  1,  dec.) 

8.  Alfhxk,  a  city  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Asher,  near  the 
country  of  the  Sidonians.  (Josh.  xix.  30.  xiii,  4.)  Perhaps  this 
was  the 

4.  Afrsk,  a  city  of  Syria,  one  of  the  principal  in  Ben-Hadad's 
kingdom,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  the  battle  was  fought  between 
Ahab  and  Ben-Hadad,  when  the  Syrians  were  beaten  (1  Kings 
zz.  30,  te.),  and  as  they  retreated  with  precipitation  into  the 
city,  the  city  wall  fell  upon  them,  and  crushed  37,000.  Probably, 
in  this  city  Aphek,  or  Aphaca,  situated  in  Libanus,  on  the  river 
Adonia,  stood  the  fiimous  temple  of  Venus,  the  Aphacite.  This 
city  lay  between  Heliopolis  and  Biblos. 

Afolloitia,  a  dty  of  Macedonia  Prima,  situated  between  Am- 
phipoHs  and  Thesaalonica,  about  a  day's  journey  firom  the  former 
place.  St  Paul  passed  through  this  dty  on  his  way  to  Thesaa- 
lonica. (Acts  xviL  1.) 

Afoilos,  a  Jewish  Christian,  bom  at  Alexandria,  and  distin* 
guisbed  ibr  his  eloquence  and  success  in  propagating  the  Gospel. 
Hia  history  and  character  are  given  in  Acts  xviiL  34 — 28.  xix.  1. 
He  preached  at  Corinth  with  such  eloquence,  that  the  Conn- 
thtana,  divided  in  their  affections,  boasted  that  they  were  the 
diadplea  of  Paul,  or  of  Cephas,  or  of  ApoUos.  From  these  vain 
disputes  St  Paul,  certain  of  the  humility  of  his  friend,  took  occa- 
sion to  write  those  admirable  passages,  in  which  he  requires  the 
Corinthian  Christians  to  forget  both  Paul  and  ApoUos,  and  to 
refer  every  thing  to  Christ  (1  Cor.  L  13.  iii.  4.  iv.  6.)  It  is 
uncertain  whether^  the  apostle  alludes  in  3  Cor.  iii.  1.  to  the 
letters  of  recommendation  which  ApoUos  took  vrith  him  on  his 
departure  firom  Ephesus  for  CorinUi:  6ul  it  is  clear,  that  the 
sueoeas  of  the  latter  in  Achaia,  and  the  admiration  felt  by  the 
Corinthians  for  his  eloquence,  excited  no  envious  emotions  in 
the  raiBd  of  St  Paul,  since  he  earnestly  pressed  him  to  return  to 
Corinth  (1  Cor.  xvi.  13.),  and  subsequently  recommended  him 
in  a  very  particular  manner  to  the  friendly  attentiona  of  Titus. 
(Tit  iii.  13.) 

AvFARBi,  royal,  notice  of,  44. 

Affhia,  a  Christian  woman,  whom  the  andent  fathers  sup- 
posed to  be  the  wife  of  Philemon :  a  conjecture  which  is  rendered 
not  improbable  by  the  circumstance  that  in  the  inscription  of  his 
apiatle  to  Philemon  in  favour  of  Onesimus,  St  Paul  mentions 
Apphia  before  Arohippns.  (Philem.  8.) 

Affii  Fosvm,  a  small  town  on  the  celebrated  Appian  Way, 
constructed  by  the  R<»nan  oenaor  Appius  Claudius,  and  whidi 
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led  from  Rome  to  Capua,  and  thence  to  Brundusium.  St  Paul 
passed  through  this  place  on  his  first  journey  to  Kome ;  whence, 
according  to  Antonmus's  Itinerary,  it  was  distant  43  Roman 
miles,  or  about  40  English  miles. 

Apfli  tbsxs  of  Palestine,  notice  of,  36. 

Aq.vi£A,  a  native  of  Pontus,  in  Asia  Minor,  was  a  Jew  by 
birth,  and  a  tent-maker  by  occupation ;  who,  with  hia  wile  Pria- 
cilla,  waa  converted  by  St  Paul  to  the  Christian  faith.  When 
the  Jews  were  banished  firom  Rome  by  the  emperor  Claudius 
(the  Christian  and  Jewish  religions  being  confounded  by  the 
Romans),  Aquila  and  his  wife  retired  to  Corinth,  and  afterwards 
became  the  companions  of  St  Paul  in  his  labours,  by  whom  they 
are  mentioned  with  much  commendation.  (Acts  xviiL  3. 18.  36. 
Rom.  xvi.  3.  1  Cor.  xvi.  19.  3  Tim.  iv.  19.)  The  most  cordial 
friendship  appears  to  have  aubsisted  between  them :  Aquila  and 
Priscilla  had  even  saved  Paul's  life  at  the  risk  of  their  own ;  which 
instance  of  devotednesa  to  the  apostle  has  been  referred  to  the 
accusation  preferred  against  the  apostle  before  GaUio  at  Corinth, 
or  to  the  tumult  excited  by  Demetrius  at  Ephesus.  (Acts  xviii. 
13.  xix.  34.) 

Ab,  or  AaiEL,  of  Moab.    See  Rabbath-Moab. 

Ababia,  the  name  of  a  large  region,  including  the  peninsula, 
which  lies  between  Syria,  Palestine,  the  Arabian  and  Persian 
Gulfs,  and  the  Indian  Ocean  or  Sea  of  Arabia.  Its  inhabitants 
are  supposed  to  be  principally  descended  from  Ishmael,  and  in 
the  earlier  books  of  Scripture  are  termed  onp  ^ja  (stfivi  xesex^ 
or  children  of  the  east  C'udg.  vL  3.  1  Kings  v.  10.  Isa.  xL  14. 
Jer.  xlix.  38.)  ;  and  in  the  later  books  Q^snp  (abobix),  or  Ara- 
bians. (3  Chron.  xxiL  1.  Neh.  ii  19.)  The  Greek  geographers 
divided  this  country  into  three  parts,  Arabia  E^/cuyu»y  or  FeUx, 
rtiTp/ipc  on  Petrea,  and  2k«»#TK  or  Ept/uec,  Beserta :  but  these 
divisions  were  not  anciently  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
East,  nor  are  ihey  recognised  in  any  part  of  the  Old  or  New 
Testament 

1.  Ababia  Felix  Ues  between  the  ocean  on  the  south-east, 
and  the  Arabian  and  Persian  gulfs.  It  is  a  fertile  region,  espe« 
dally  in  the  interior,  producing  various  species  of  odoriferous 
shrubs  and  fragrant  gums,  as  frankincense,  myrrh,  cassia,  dtc 
The  queen  of  Sheba  is  supposed  to  have  reigned  over  part  of  this 
region. 

3.  Ababia  Pxtbjsa  received  its  name  firom  the  dty  Petra : 
it  Ues  on  the  south  and  south-east  of  Palestine,  extending  to 
Egypt,  and  including  the  peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  mountains  and  sandy  plains. 

8.  Ababia  Dessbta  Ues  between  the  other  two,  and  extends 
northward  along  the  confines  of  Palestine,  Syria,  Babylonia,  and 
Mesopotamia ;  including  the  vast  deserts  which  lie  between  these 
Umits,  and  which  are  inhabited  only  by  wandering  tribes  of 
savage  Arabs.  For  a  description  of  the  horrors  of  a  journey 
across  the  great  desert  of  Arabia,  see  pp.  34,  35. 

The  Scriptures  frequently  mention  the  Arabians  (meaning 
those  adjoining  Judaea)  as  a  powerful  people,  who  valued  them- 
selves on  their  wisdom.  Their  riches  consisted  principally  in 
flocks  and  cattle ;  they  paid  king  Jehoshaphat  an  annual  tribute 
of  7700  sheepj  and  as  many  goats.  (3  Chron.  xvil.  11.)  .  The 
kings  of  Arabia  furnished  Solomon  vrith  a  great  quantity  of  gold 
and  silver.  (3  Chron.  ix.  14.)  They  loved  war,  but  made  it 
rather  like  thieves  and  plunderers,  than  like  soldiers.  They 
lived  at  Uberty  in  the  field,  or  the  desert,  concerned  themselves 
little  about  cultivating  the  earth,  and  were  not  very  obedient  to 
established  governments.  This  is  the  idea  which  the  Scripture 
gives  of  them  (Isa.  xiiL  30.),  and  the  same  is  their  character  at 
this  day.  Since  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel,  many  Arabians 
have  embraced  Christianity ;  though  by  fiur  the  greater  part  con- 
tinue  to  profess  the  faith  of  Mohammed. 

Abad,  a  Canaanitish  royal  dty  in  the  southern  part  of  Pales- 
tine. Its  king  having  opposed  the  pasqage  of  the  IsraeUtes,  they 
afterwards  took  it  witii  its  dependencies.  (Num.xxL  1 — 3.)  In 
later  times,  Arad  was  lebuUt ;  and  ia  phiced  by  Eusebius  in  the 
vidnity  of  the  desert  of  Kades,  at  the  distance  of  30  Roman  milea 
from  Helnron. 

Abam,  fifUi  son  of  Shem,  was  father  of  the  people  of  Syria, 
who,  from  him,  are  caUed  Aremsans.  The  region,  which  in  the 
Old  Testament  is  denominated  Abax,  is  a  vast  tract  extending 
from  Mount  Taurus  south  as  far  as  Damascus,  and  from  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  in  an  eastern  direction  beyond  the  Tigris  into 
Assyria.  Dififerent  parts  of  this'  region  are  called  by  di£ferent 
names;  as— ^ram  J^Taharaim,  or  Syria  of  the  Two  Rivers, 
that  is,  Metopotanda  ;  Aram  of  Damatcut  /  Aram  of  Soba  / 
Aram  Bethrehob  ;  and  Aram  of  Maacha  ;  because  tne  cities 
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of  Damascus,  Soba,  Bethrehob,  and  Maacha,  were  in  Syria ;  or 
at  least,  because  Syria  contained  the  provinces  of  Soba,  Maacha, 
Rehob,  dec  Homer  and  Hesiod  call  fArameans  those  whom 
the  more  modern  Greeks  call  Syrians.  The  prophet  Amos 
(ix.  7.)  seems  to  say,  that  the  first  Aramieans  dwelt  in  the 
country  of  Kir,  in  Iberia,  where  the  river  Cyrus  runs ;  and  that 
God  brought  them  from  thence,  as  he  did  the  Hebrews  out  of 
Egypt;  but  at  what  time  this  happened  is  not  known.  Moses 
always  calls  the  Syrians,  and  inhabitants  of  Mesopotamia,  Aram- 
ites.  The  Aramieans  often  warred  against  the  Hebrews ;  David 
subdued  them,  and  obliged  them  to  pay  him  tribute.  Solomon 
preserved  the  same  authority ;  but,  after  the  separation  of  the  ten 
tribes,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Syrians  were  generally  subject 
to  the  kings  of  Israel ;  unless,  perhaps,  under  Jeroboam  IL,  who 
restored  the  kingdom  of  Israel  to  its  ancient  boundaries.  (2  Kings 
xiv.  26.) 

Ararat,  a  celebrated  mountain  in  the  Greater  Armenia,  on 
which  Noah*s  ark  rested  after  the  deluge.  (Gen.  viiL  4.)  It  is  of 
stupendous  height,  and  inaccessible  to  the  summit,  which  is 
covered  with  perpetually  frozen  snow ;  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
peak  is  annually  increasing  in  consequence  of  the  continual 
accession  of  ice.  Agridag-h  is  the  name  given  to  this  sublime 
mountain  by  the  Turks ;  the  Armenians  call  it  Mdci*  s  and  the 
Persians  in  the  neighbourhood,  Kuhi  J^uach,  *  the  mountain  of 
Noah ;'  but  all  unite  in  reverencing  it  as  the  haven  of  the  great 
ship,  which  preserved  the  father  of  mankind  from  the  waters  of 
the  deluge.  ?Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels  in  Persia,  vol.  i.  pp.  183, 
184.    Stuarrs  Hebrew  Chrestomathy,  p.  150.) 

Arba.    See  Hsbroit. 

Archblavs,  the  son  and  successor  of  Herod  the  Great  in 
the  government  of  part  of  his  dominions.  See  an  account  of 
him  in  p.  61. 

Arc  HI  FPUS,  a  Christian,  who  was  either*  a  teacher  or  a  deacon 
of  the  church  at  CoIosssb.  (CoLiv.  17.) 

Ap^tnraytfyct,  or  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  powers  and  functions 
of,  104. 

Areofagub,  tribunal  of,  60,  61. 

Arbtas,  the  third  of  the  name,  a  king  of  Arabia,  was  the 
iather-in-law  of  Herod  Antipas,  against  whom  he  declared  war  in 
revenge  for  repudiating  his  daughter.  Antipas  called  the  Romans 
to  his  assistance ;  but  some  unaccountable  delay  in  the  mardiing 
of  their  forces,  and  the  death  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  put  an  end 
to  the  expedition,  and  saved  Aretas.  It  is  supposed  that  he 
availed  himself  of  this  favourable  opportunity  to  make  an  incur- 
sion  into  Syria,  and  obtain  possession  of  Damascus,  where  he  ap- 
pointed an  ethnarch,  whose  jurisdiction  probably  extended  only 
over  the  Jews  who  dwelt  there.  Some  learned  men  have  sup- 
posed this  name  to  have  been  of  Greek  origin,  and  to  be  derived 
from  ifnv,  excellence  or  pre-eminence,  but  Dr.  Pococke  is  of 
opinion,  that  it  is  an  Arabic  name  (from  al-kareth)  which  was 
common  to  many  of  the  Arabian  kings. 

Aroor,  the  capital  city  of  a  region  of  the  same  name,  which 
was  situated  beyond  the  Jordan,  in  Bashan,  the  most  fruitful 
country  on  the  other  side  of  that  river :  it  belonged  to  the  half- 
tribe  of  Manasseh. 

Arimathsa,  a  small  town  to  which  Joseph  belonged  who 
begged  the  body  of  Jesus  from  Pilate.  (Matt  xxvii.  67.)  It  was 
about  thirty-«ix  or  thirty-seven  miles  distant  from  Jerusalem,  and 
is  now  called  Ramla.  At  present  it  is  a  wretched  dilapidated 
place,  but  exhibits  the  marks  of  having  once  been  an  extensive 
and  flourishing  town.  (Three  Weeks  in  Palestine,  p.  14.)  Its 
environs  are  said  to  be  very  beautiful. 

Aristarchus,  a  native  of  Thessalonica,  a  city  of  Macedonia, 
who  embraced  Christianity,  and  accompanied  St.  Paul  in  several 
of  his  journeys.  He  was  seized  in  the  tumult  at  Ephesus,  and 
was  afterwards  carried  with  the  apostle  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome, 
where  he  shared  his  imprisonment  (Acts  xix.  29.  xx.  4.  xxviL 
2.  Col.  iv.  20.  Philem.  24.) 

Arithmetic  of  the  Jews,  186. 

Ark.     See  Noah. 

Armageddon,  the  name  of  a  place  mentioned  in  Rev.  xvi.  16., 
the  position  and  nature  of  which  are  unknown.  According  to 
some  expositors,  it  is  compounded  of  two  words,  signifying  the 
mountain  of  Mageddo  or  Megiddo ;  a  place  situated  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Carmel,  and  celebrated  in  the  history  of  Grod*s  people 
for  two  memorable  slaughters,  first  of  the  Canaanites  (Judg.  v. 
19.),  and  afterwards  of  the  Israelites.  (2  Kings  xxiiL  29.) 
Others,  however,  conjecture  that  the  name  Armageddon  means  a 
dry  barren,  mountainous,  and  desert  country,  such  as  the  Jews 
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deemed  to  be  the  abode  of  unclean  spirits.    TUs  meaning  of  the 
word  accords  with  what  is  said  in  Rev.  xvi.  12 — 14. 

Armies  of  the  Hebrews,  levies,  divisions,  officers,  and  disci 
pline  o^  83 — 87.,  and  of  the  Romans,  93,  94. 

Arms  of  the  Hebrevrs,  87.  Defensive  arms,  67,  88.  Ofien 
sive  arms,  88.  Allusions  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  rrmour  m 
the  New  Testament,  93. 

Arvoit,  a  brook  and  valley  of  the  same  name,  forming  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  country  of  Moab.  (Num.  xxL  13. 
Deut  iii.  8.  12.  16.  iv.  28.)  According  to  the  obeervations  of  the 
traveller  Seetzen,  its  present  name  is  Mujeb. 

Aroxr. — 1.  The  proper  name  of  a  city  of  the  Gadites,  on  the 
river  Amon.  (Num.  xxxiL  34.  Deut  ii.  36.  iii.  12.  Josh.  lii.  S. 
xiiL  26.^  The  citiei  of,  or  about  Aroer,  mentioned  in  Isa.  xriL 
2.,  ProL  Gesenius  is  of  opinion,  may  mean  the  cities  beyond 
Jordan  generally. — 2,  The  name  of  a  place  in  the  canton  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah.  (1  Sam.  xxx.  28.) 

Arfad,  a  city  and  country  in  Syria,  near  Hamath,  with  which 
it  is  often  joined,  and  which  for  a  time  had  its  own  kings.  (2 
Kings  xviiL  34.  xix.  13.  Isa.  x.  9.  Jer.  xlix.  23.) 

Arphaxad,  the  son  of  Shem,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  gene- 
alogy of  Maiy,  was  bom  two  years  after  the  deluge.  (Gen.  x. 
22 — ^24.  xi.  12,  13.)  The  names  of  his  brethren  are  most  of 
them  the  names  of  countries.  If  this  be  the  case  with  Arphaxad, 
the  most  probable  supposition  is  that  of  Joeephus,  viz.  that  it 
denotes  Chaldsa. 

Arrows  used  by  the  Hebrews,  notice  of,  88.  Divination  hy 
arrows,  143. 

Artaxsrxxs  (Knwnn*W  artachschaschtha),  a  title  of 
several  Persian  kings.  Professor  Gesenius  derives  it  from  the 
ancient  Persian  word  Artahohetr,  which  is  found  upon  the 
inscnptions  of  Nachschi  Roustam.  The  latter  part  of  this  word 
is  the  Zendish  Khohetkro  (also  oherao),  a  king.  But  the  syl- 
lable art  (which  is  found  in  several  Persian  names,  as  Artabanns, 
Artaphemes,  Artabasus),  appears  to  have  signified  to  be  great  or 
mighty.  At  least  the  Greeks  gave  it  this  interpretation.  Tlus 
signification  is  now  lost  in  the  Persian.  From  the  original 
Artahohetr,  the  modem  Persians  formed  Ardethir  (a  name 
borne  by  three  kings  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sassanides) ;  the 
Armenians,  Arttuhir  g  the  Greeks,  Artaxerxet  g  and  the  He- 
brews, ArtachochoMchtha.  Two  Persian  sovereigns  who  bore 
this  name,  are  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament ;  viz. 

1.  Artaxbrxss,  who  at  the  instigation  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Jews  issued  an  edict,  prohibiting  them  firom  rebuilding  Jerusalem. 
(Ezra  iv.  7 — 22.)  This  Artaxerxes  is  generRlly  considered  to 
be  the  pseudo-Smerdis,  one  of  the  Persian  Magi,  who  assumed 
that  name,  and  pretending  to  be  Smerdis  the  son  of  Cyrus 
and  the  brother  of  Cambyses,  occnpied  the  throne  between  the 
reigns  of  Cambyses  and  Darius  the  eon  of  Hystaspes. 

2.  Artaxerxss,  who  issued  a  decree  extremely  favoorsble  to 
the  Jews,  which  was  carried  by  Ezra  to  Jerusalem.  (Ezra  viL  1. 
viiL  1.)  This  sovereign  is  the  AVtaxerxes  sumamed  Longimsnns, 
or  the  Long-handed,  from  a  trifling  deformity.  Nehemiah  was 
his  cup-bearer,  and  was  p^hnltted  by  him  to  return  to  Jerusalem, 
with  a  conmiission  io  rebuild  its  walls,  and  to  be  the  governor  of 
Judsa. 

"AfTi/uuc,    See  DiAivA.  • 

Arts,  origin  of,  ISO.  State  of  them  horn  the  deluge,  until 
after  the  captivity,  181.  Account  of  some  of  the  aits  practised 
by  the  Jews,  183,  184. 

Aruboth,  or  Arabotb,  a  dty  or  country  belonging  to  the 
tribe  of  Judah.  (1  Kings  iv.  10.)     Its  true  situation  is  unknown. 

Aryad,  or  Ar Alius,  a  small  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Eleutherus,  on  the  coast  of  Phcenicia,  opposite  to  Tyre.  (Exek. 
xxvii.  8.)  The  Aryaditk  i«  mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  18.  11)0 
Arvadites  were  employed  as  mariners  by  the  Tyrians. 

Asa, -king  of  Judah,  succeeded  his  ^ther  Abijam,  r.  c.  951. 
He  was  distinguished  for  his  success  in  war,  and  his  seal  fiv  the 
worship  of  the  true  God.  In  the  latter  port  of  his  reign,  the 
prophet  Han&ni  having  reproved  him  for  his  distrust  in  God  in 
forming  an  alliance  with  Ben-hadad  king  of  Syria,  he  was  so 
exasperated  that  he  put  the  prophet  in  chains,  and  at  the  same 
time  gave  order  for  the  execution  of  many  of  his  friends.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  died  of  a  severe  fit  of  the  gout,  b.  c.  886. 

Asaph,  Hbmait,  and  Jbduthuh,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  were 
constituted  by  David,  chiefs  of  the  sacred  singers,  of  whom  Ihor 
families  formed  a  part  (1  Chron.  xxL  1.)  They  are  all  three 
termed  propheta  or  seers  (I  Chron.  xxv.  5.  2  Chron.  xxiz.  3a 
XXXV.  16.),  which  appeUation  is  supposed  to  refer  rather  to  thdr 
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gvniiu  as  Mcrad  poets  and  muucians,  than  to  their  posaessiiig  the 
spirit  of  prophecy.  Psahns  L  Ixjoii* — Ixxxiii.  were  oompoeed  by 
Asaph. 

Abswatb,  the  daughter  of  Potipherah,  and  mih  of  Joseph, 
was  the  mother  of  Ephraim  and  Manaaseh.  (Gen.  zli.  46.  and 
zlvi.  20.)  The  etymology,  Gesenios  observes,  is  Egyptian  (but 
obscure),  and  this  circumstance  furnishes  an  additional  presump- 
tion in  &vour  of  the  authenticity  of  the  writings  of  Moses ;  for, 
according  to  Coquerel,  the  name  of  a  woman  absolutely  analagous 
to  this  has  been  discovered  on  Egyptian  .monuments,  which  is 
composed  of  the  monosyllable  At  and  J^Teith,  the  name,  of  the 
Egyptian  Biinerva. 

AsHDos.     See  Azotub,  p.  411.  infra. 

Ash  BR,  the  son  of  Jacob  and  Zilpah,  gave  his  name  to  one  of 
the  tribes  of  Israel.  (Gen.  xxx.  13.  1  Chron.  ii.  2.)  For  the 
limits  of  the  canton  assigned  to  this  tribe,  see  p.  17.  But  they 
never  expelled  the  nations  of  the  countiy,  nor  did  they  obtain 
entire  possession  of  the  district  allotted  to  them.  Their  soil  pro- 
duced abundance  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life,  and  was 
rich  in  mines.  The  tribe  of  Asher  tamely  submitted  to  the 
tyranny  of  Jabin  king  of  Canaan,  but  assisted  Gideon  in  his 
pursuit. of  the  Midianites.  On  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  the  fight- 
ing men  of  this  tribe  were  41,600 ;  in  the  wilderness  they 
amounted  to  53,400. 

AsHKKXAZ,  Uie  eldest  son  of  Gromer  (Gen.  x.  8.  Jer.  IL  7.), 
and  the  father  or  head  of  a  nation.  That  a  people  in  northern 
Asia  is  intended  is  evident  from  its  being  placed  next  to  Gomer 
(Cymmeria),  in  the  first  instance,  and  next  to  Ararat  (Armenia), 
in  the  second.  The  Jews  understand  by  it,  Germany,  and  use 
the  word  in  that  signification.  Bochart  was  of  opinion  that  the 
resrio  Atcania  in  Phrygia  and  Bithynia  was  peopled  by  the 
descendants  of  Ashkenaz. 

AsHPXHAz,  master  of  the  eunuchs,  or  rather  one  of  the  chief 
chamberlains  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  was  commanded  to  select 
certain  Jewish  captives  to  be  instructed  in  the  literature  and 
sciences  of  the  Ohaldsans.  In  this  number  he  included  Daniel 
and  his  three  companions,  whose  Aames  he  changed  into  Chal- 
diean  appellations.  Their  refusal  to  partake  of  the  provisions 
sent  from  the  monarch's  table  filled  Ashpenaz  vrith  apprehension ; 
he  had,  however,  the  generosity  not  to  use  constraint  towards 
them.  At  that  time,  as  in  our  days,  the  Asiatic  despots  firequently 
punished  with  death  the  least  infraction  of  their  wills.  In  acced- 
ing to  the  request  of  Daniel,  Ashpenaz  had  every  thing  to 
apprehend;  and  the  grateful  prophet  specially  records  that 
God  had  disposed  him  to  treat  him  with  kindness.  (Dan.  i.  3 
—16.) 

AsTABOTR,  a  Phoenidan  or  Syrian  idol,  notice  of,  138. 

AsHUB,  the  son  of  Shem  (Gen.  liL  11.),  who  gave  his  name  to 

ASSTRIA. 

Asia,  one  of  the  largest  divisions  of  the  Old  World,  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  In  the  New  Testament  it  is 
always  taken  for  Asia  Minor,  as  it  includes  the  proconsular  Asia, 
which  comprised  the  four  regions  of  Phrygia,  Mysia,  Caria,  and 
Lydia.  In  this  proconsular  Asia  were  the  seven  churches  of 
Ephesus,  Laodicsa,  Pergamos,  Philadelphia,  Sardis,  Smyrna,  and 
Thyatira. 

AsiABCHs,  oflScers  appointed  to  preside  over  the  worship  of  the 
gods,  and  the  sacred  games  in  Asia  Minor.  See  p.  140.  In  our 
version  of  Acts  xix.  31.  they  axe  termed  the  chief  of  Atia. 

AsKEi.osr,  a  city  in  the  territory  of  the  Philistines,  situated 
between  Azoth  and  Gaza  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  or 
Great  Sea,  about  620  furlongs  from  Jerusalem.  After  the  death 
of  Joshua,  the  tribe  of  Judah  took  Askelon,  which  subsequently 
became  one  of  the  five  governments  belonging  to  the  Philistines. 
(Judg.  i.  18.)  This  place  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. During  the  crusades  it  was  a  station  of  considerable 
importance,  but  is  now  a  very  inconsiderable  place. 

AsMoKJSAHS,  an  appellation  given  to  the  Maccabees,  the 
descendants  of  Mattathias,  sumamed  Asmon.    See  p.  60. 

AssTAPPsa,  the  proper  name  of  an  Assyrian  king  or  general 
(Ezra  iv.  10.)  On  account  of  the  statement  in  ver.  2.  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  only  a  dififerent  name  of  Esarhaddon. 

AspHAR,  a  lake  mentioned  in  1  Mace  ix.  33.  which  Galmet 
supposes  to  be  the  Lacus  Asphaltites,  or  Dead  Ssa.  For  an 
account  of  which  see  pp.  27,  28. 

Ass,  a  well  known  quadruped,  which  was  declared  to  be  un- 
clean, and  consequently  not  fit  to  be  eaten  by  the  Israelites. 
(Lev.  xi.  26.)  Asses  were  reared  by  them  for  draught,  176. 
For  a  refutation  of  the  calumny  against  tfie  Jews,  of  worship- 
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ping  an  ass,  see  p«  137.    And  on  the  subject  of  Balaam's  aaa 
speaking,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  421. 

AsssKBLT  at  Ephesus,  powers  of,  61. 

Assos,  a  maritime  dty  of  Mysia,  according  to  some  geognb- 
phers,  but  of  Troas»  aocofding  to  others.  It  is  mentioned  in  Acts 
XX.  18,  14. 

AssTBiA,  a  country  of  Asia,  the  boundaries  of  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  assign.  It  appears  to  have  been  situated  between  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euplmites,  enclosed  between  those  two  rivers, 
fipom  the  part  where  they  begin  to  approach  each  other  on  leav- 
ing Mesopotamia  to  that  where  they  join,  not  &r  from  their 
mouth,  in  the  Gulf  of  Persia. 

It  must  naturally  excite  surprise,  that  so  small  a  country  should 
have  been  able  to  send  forth  armies  of  a  million  or  twelve  hun- 
dred  thousand  men ;  a  number  which  dismays  the  imagination, 
especially  when  we  consider  how  many  attendants  they  must 
have  had,  exclusive  of  fighting  men.  But  this  kind  of  enigma 
is  explained  by  the  manner  in  which  these  vast  armies  were 
formed.  From  the  centre  of  a  not  very  extensive  domain,  a  war- 
like band  frequently  issued,  which  poured  upon  the  neighbouring 
country,  carrying  away  the  inhabitants,  who,  having  no  other 
resource,  incorporated  &emselves  with  the  conquerors.  United, 
and  allured  by  the  hope  of  plunder,  they  proceeded  onwards, 
ravaging  other  lands,  and  increasing  their  army  with  the  despoil- 
ed inhabitants,  who  in  like  manner  joined  Uiem.  Thus  were 
formed  those  wandering  hordes  which,  under  the  name  of  Assy- 
rians, subdued  Mesopotamia,  penetrated  to  Armenia,  Media,  and 
Persia,  inundated  Syria  like  a  torrent,  and  carried  devastation 
through  Chaldea,  become  the  country  of  the  Jews.  As  their 
conquests  extended,  the  centre  of  their  power  became  surrounded 
with  desertB,  and  itself  a  desert.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  seek  thfl 
vestiges  of  the  most  fiunous  cities,  Nineveh  for  instance,  which, 
from  the  descriptions  that  have  reached  us,  have  been  justly  enu- 
merated among  the  wonders  of  the  world.  It  is  in  vain,  likewise, 
that  we  inquire,  what  were  the  manners,  religion,  commerce,  and 
usages  of  &e  Assyrians.  They  must  have  been  those  of  all  the 
various  nations  who  united  to  form  them ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
were  conquerors  and  barbarians,  who  allowed  the  greatest  liberty 
in  their  p<^ce  and  their  ceremonies,  provided  none  of  their  people 
adopted  laws  or  practices  which  might  obstruct  the  success  of 
then  warlike  expeditions.  ^ 

It  may  be  supposed  that  a  people  in  this  unsettled  state  had 
neither  the  time  nor  thcLmeans  to  write  annals  which  may  serve 
as  a  basis  for  chronology,  or  furnish  any  certain  dates.  The 
memory  of  the  principal  &cts  could  only  be  preserved  by  tradi- 
tion, and  it  has  been  transmitted  to  us  with  not  a  few  variations 
by  the  Greeks.  At  the  same  time  that  it  is  allowed,  that  we  owe 
to  the  latter  almost  all  the  historical  knowledge  we  possess  rela^ 
tive  to  the  ancient  nations  of  Asia,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  they 
have  greatly  disfigured  it  by  accommodating  to  their  own  lan- 
guage and  pronunciation  the  names  of  persons  and  divinities, 
and  assimilating  events  to  their  own  traditions  in  such  a  manner* 
that  when  we  imagine  we  are  in  possession  of  authentic  facts, 
we  frequently  discover  them  to  be  only  Grecian  fiiblee.  This 
observation  may  serve  to  point  out  the  degree  of  confidence 
which  ought  to  be  reposed  in  the  histories  of  these  ancient 
times. 

Sketch  of  the  Sietorff  o/*  Assybia  iUuotrative  of  the  Prophetic 
Writing; 
The  empire  of  Assyria  was  founded  by  Ninus,  the  son  of 
Belus ;  and,  according  to  Herodotus,  it  continued  five  hundred 
and  twenty  years.  (Herod,  lib.  i.  c  96.)  Ninus  reigned  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two  years,  according  to  some  historians 
(Jul.  African,  and  Eusebius  in  Chron.),  though  others  make  his 
reign  to  have  lasted  only  seventeen  years.  (Died.  Sicul.  lib.  iL  c. 
L — iv.)  He  enlarged  and  embellished  the  ancient  city  of  Nine- 
veh, which  had  been  built  by  Nimrod,  many  ages  before  his  time. 
(Gen.  X.  9,  10.)  The  commencement  of  his  reign  is  fixed  by 
Archbishop  Usher  to  the  year  of  the  worid  2737,  b.  c.  1267, 
during  the  period  when  Deborah  and  Barak  judged  the  Israel- 
ites. 

Ninus  was  succeeded  by  his  queen  Semiramis,  who  reigned 
forty-two  years.  She  enlarged  the  Assyrian  empire,  which  she 
left  in  a  flourishing  state  to  her  son  Ninyas,  a.  m.  2831,  B.  c. 
1173.  The  Scriptures  are  totally  silent  concerning  the  subse- 
quent history  of  that  celebrated  monarchy,  and  the  successors  ot 
Ninyas,  until  the  time  of  the  prophet  Jonsh,  who  flourished  a.  m. 
3180,  B.  c.  824 ;  and  even  then  they  do  not  state  the  name  of 
the  monarch  who  filled  the  Anyrian  throne.    It  Is  endedl^  howt 
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ever,  that  Nineveh  was  at  that  time  a  dtf  of  iaMMiifle  extant, 
whoM  inhabitants,  like  those  of  other  great  dtiea  abounding  in 
wealth  and  luxury,  were  extremely  corrupt  in  theii  morals.  But, 
at  the  preaching  of  Jonah,  both  sovereign  and  subjects  lepented 
and  al»ndoned  their  evil  ways,  and  thus  for  a  time  delayed  the 
execution  of  the  divine  judgments.  About  fifty  years  after  the 
time  of  Jonah,  the  Scriptures  mention  a  king  of  Asflyria,  named 
Pui^  who  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Israel  in  the  days  of  Mena- 
hem  (2  Kings  xv.  19.  1  Cluon.  v.  26.),  who  gave  him  a  thou- 
sand talents  of  silver  to  engage  him  to  lend  him  hi*  asai^tancci, 
and  secure  him  on  his  throne.  Pul  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  fiither  of  Sardanapalus,  the  last  king  of  the  Aasyiians, 
in  whose  reign  the  crimes  of  the  Ninevites  having  risen  to 
their  utmost  height,  God  raised  up  enemies  to  chastise  them. 
Arbaces  the  Median,  indignant  at  the  efieminate  and  luxurious 
life  which  Sardanapalus  led  in  his  palace,  conspired  with  Belesis, 
governor  of  Babylon,  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  so  worthJesa  a 
sovereign.  After  various  engagements,  they  compelled  him  to 
retreat  to  Nineveh,  where  he  expected  that  he  sho^.dd  be  able  to 
defend  himself  a  long  time,  because  the  dty  was  strongly  fortified, 
and  the  besiegers  had  not  machines  to  batter  the  waUs.  But  in 
the  thisd  year  of  the  siege,  the  river  Tigris,  being  swollfta  with 
continual  laina,  oveifiowed  part  of  the  dty,  agreeably  to  the  pro- 
dictions  of  Nahum  (particularly  i.  8 — 10.),  and  brake  down  the 
wall  for  twenty  furiongs.  SardanapaluB,  that  he  might  not  ftdl 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  burnt  himself  in  his  palace,  with 
his  women  and  all  his  immense  treasures.  (Usher's  Annala,  p. 
48.  A.  M.  3264.  Atheneus»  lib.  xii.  c  12.)  Arbacea  and  Belesis 
then  divided  the  dominions  of  Sardanapalus :  the  fonooer  had 
Media,  which  he  restored  to  its  liberty  ;  the  latter  had  Babylon, 
where  he  reigned  fourteen  yean :  Nineveh  they  left  to  Ninus 
the  younger,  who  was  heir  to  the  ancient  kings  of  Aasyria,  and 
maintained  the  second  Assyrian  monarchy  with  oonsideraUe 
splendour ;  so  that  out  of  the  ruins  of  this  vast  empire  there 
were  formed  three  considerable  kingdoms,  vis.  that  of  Nineveh, 
that  of  Babylon,  and  that  of  the  Modes.  We  shall  briefly  con- 
sider each  of  them,  separately,  according  to  the  share  they  had 
in  the  a&irs  of  the  Jews. 

Belesis,  called  Baladak,  by  Isaiah  (xxxix.  1.  2  Kings  xz.  12.), 
is  the  Nabonassar  of  profime  historians.  He  founded  the  Baby- 
lonian empire,  of  which  he  made  Babylon  the  metropolis.  He 
wi(s  succeeded  by  hii  son  Merodach-Baladan,  who  cultivated 
Hesekiah's  friendship,  as  appears  firom  the  embassy  which  he 
sent  to  the  latter,  to  congratulate  him  an.  his  recovery  firom  sick- 
ness (2  Kings  xz.  12.),  a.  x.  3291,  b.  c.  713.  After  this  time 
the  sacred  historians  are  silent  concerning  the  kings  of  Babylon, 
until  the  time  of  Esar-haddon,  who  is  noticed  in  the  next  column. 

The  younger  Ninus,  who  was  left  king  of  Assyria  and  Nine- 
Teh,  is  the  TieLATK-Fiuisxii  of  the  Scriptures  (2  Kings  xv.  29. 
zvi.  7.  10.  2  Chron.  zzviiL  20.),  a.  x.  3267,  b.  c.  747.  Hlb 
empire  appears  to  have  been  the  most  celebrated  in  the  East;  as 
Ahaz  king  of  Judah  sent  to  request  hie  assistance  against  Resin 
king  of  Damascus,  and  Pekah  king  of  Israel.  Accordingly,  Tig- 
lath-pileser  advanoed  vrith  a  numerous  army,  defeated  Rain,  cap- 
taxed  Damascus,  and  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  erected  there  by 
the  Syrians,  agreeably  to  the  predictions  of  Isaiah  (viii.  4.)  and 
Amos.  (L  6.)  He  also  entered  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  conquered 
Pekah,  and  carried  away  part  of  the  ten  tribes  beyond  the  river 
Euphrates.  But  Ahaz  soon  had  cause  to  regret  this  unhallowed 
alliance:  for  Tiglath-pileser  exacted  firom  him  such  immense 
sums  of  money,  that  he  was  obliged  not  only  to  ezhaust  his  own 
treasures,  but  also  to  take  all  the  gold  and  silver  out  of  the  temple. 
(2  Chron.  zzviii.  20,  21.  24.)  Ahaz  became  tributary  to  the 
Assyrian  monarch,  whose  successors  found  abundance  of  pretezts 
for  entering  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  which  they  ultimately  ruined 
and  subverted. 

8HAUL42rBSBR,  the  successoT  of  Tiglath-pileeer,  came  into 
Syria,  A.  X.  3880,  b.  c.  724,  and  desolated  the  country  of  the 
Moabites,  agreeably  to  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (zvL  1.),  delivered 
three  jrears  before.  He  then  attaeked  Samaria,  and  completed 
the  misfortunes  of  the  Israelites  who  remained,  by  carrying  them 
into  captivi^  beyond  the  Eufrfiiates.  Thus  termmated  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  A.  X.  3283,  b.  c.  721.  (2  Kings  xvii.  3.  xviiL  9-^ 
11.)  Hezekiah,  by  the  special  protection  of  God,  escaped  the 
ftiry  of  Shahnaneser,  to  whom,  however,  he  became  tributaiy, 
and  the  Assyrian  returned  in  triumph  to  Nineveh. 

Shortly  after  these  events,  moat  of  the  maritime  cities  that 
were  subject  to  the  Tyrians  revolted  against  them,  and  submitted 
t^  the  Assyrians.    SbaliDaneaer  advanced  to  their  assiatanffa. 


Theae  citiee  ftmuahad  him  with  a  fleet  af  «zty  or  apventy  rm» 

sels,  manned  by  eight  hundred  Phcenidaa  lowem  They  wcve 
attacked  by  the  Tyrians  with  twelve  vessels  only ;  who  dtqwned 
their  fleet,  and  to<^  &ve  hundred  piisonera.  The  As^rian  mon- 
arch did  not  venture  to  lay  siege  to  Tyre ;  but  he  left  bodies  of 
troops  in  its  vicinity  to  guard  the  river  and  aqueducta  whence  thtf 
Tyrians  obtained  their  supplies  of  water.  His  precandoas  wcva 
frustreted  by  the  besieged,  who  dug  Avails  within  their  city.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  Isaiah  denounced  against  them  those 
judgments  which  are  recorded  in  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  hia 
prophecies.  And  Hezekiah  seems  to  have  availed  himself  of  the 
troubled  state  of  Phoenicia  and  the  whole  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, in  order  to  attack  the  Philistines.  (2  Kings  xviiL  7,  8.) 

SsirxACHBBiB  ascended  the  throne  of  Assyria  a.  x.  3287. 
B.  c.  717,  and  was  inunediately  involved  in  war,  both  in  Asia  and 
in  Egypt  While  he  was  thus  engaged,  Hezekiah  shook  off  the 
yoke  of  the  Assyrians,  and  refused  to  pay  the  tribute  exacted 
from  him  by  Shahnaneser.  It  appears  from  aome  paanges  of 
Scripture  that  Hezekiah  had  concluded  treaties  of  mutual  alliance 
and  defence  with  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  against  the 
Assyrian  monarch.  (laa.  zz.  1.  et  ttq.  2  Kings  zviiL  24.  zix. 
9.)  Upon  Hezekiah's  refosal  of  the  tnbute,  Sennacherib  invaded 
Judah  with  a  mighty  aaBy»  and  captured  the  fwincipal  dtiea 
of  that  country.  It  is  probable  that  he  took  Damascus  in  hia 
progresfc  The  pious  monarch,  grieved  to  see  his  kingdom  pil- 
laged, implored  peace  of  Sennacherib  on  any  terms  !»  would 
prescribe:  and  gave  him  three  hundred  tafents  of  silver  and 
thirty  talents  of  gold  to  withdraw.  But  the  Assyrian,  legardlesa 
alike  of  the  sanction  of  oaths  and  of  treaties,  continued  ^  war, 
and  prosecuted  his  conquests  more  vigorously  than  ever.  Nothing 
was  able  to  vrithstand  his  power ;  and  of  aU  the  strong  places  of 
Judah,  none  remained  uncaptored  but  Jerusalem,  which  waa 
reduced  to  the  veiy  last  extremity.  Isaiah,  however,  encouraged 
Hezekiah  by  promises  of  divine  interposition  and  defiveranoe, 
and  announced  that  the  enemy  would  soon  be  obUged  to  retom 
into  his  own  country.  (2  Kings  ziz.  20—34.)  Acooidingly, 
after  Sennacherib  had  defeated  the  allied  forces  of  the  king  of 
Egypt  and  of  Tirhakah  king  of  Ethiopia,  who  had  advanoed 
against  him  to  assist  Hezekiah,  he  returned  into  Judah  with  im- 
mense spoil,  and  renewed  the  siege  of  Jerusalem :  but  aa  angel 
of  Jehovah  alew  one  hundred  und  eighty-five  thoorand  of  his 
troops.  (2  Kings  ziz.  35.)  Sennacherib  returned  to  Nineveh, 
where  4wo  of  his  sons,  weary  of  his  tyranny  and  aavage  temper, 
slew  him  while  he  was  worshipping  in  the  temple  of  Ninoch  his 
god,  and  immediately  fled  into  tibuB  mountains  of  Armenia.  (2 
Kings  zix.  37.  Tobit  L  21.) 

It  was  during  the  first  year  of  this  vrar  that  Heaekiah  fell  ack, 
and  was  cured  in  a  miraculous  manner,  and  that  the  shadow  c^ 
the  sun  went  back  ten  degrees  on  the  dial  of  the  palace,  to  prove 
the  truth  of  Isaiah's  prediction  of  his  reooveiy.  (2  Kings  zviiL 
ziz.  zz.  Isa.  zzzviii.  zzziz.) 

A.  X.  3294,  B.  c.  710.  On  the  death  of  Sennacherib,  Bsab- 
HADDOK,  another  of  his  sons  reigned  in  his  stead.  He  is  called 
Sargon  by  Isaiah,  (rx.  1.)  He  reigned  twenty-nine  years, 
during  which  he  waged  war  with  the  Philistines,  firem  whom  his 
general,  Tartan,  took  Ashdod.  He  also  attacked  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia  (Isa.  zz.),  and  Idumsaor  Ed<Hn  (Isa.  zzziv.),  in  order 
to  avenge  the  injuries  they  had  committed  against  his  mlher  Sen- 
nacherib ;  and  at  length  he  took  Jerusalem,  and  carried  Manas- 
seh  king  of  Judah  to  Babylon.  (2  Chron.  zzxiii.)  Hue  bst 
war,  however,  happened  long  after  those  above  related.  Esar- 
haddon  restored  the  gkuy  of  Assyria;  and  in  addition  to  his 
other  victories,  to  the  sceptre  of  Nineveh  he  united  that  of  Baby- 
lon, having  availed  himself  of  the  intestine  troubles  and  commo- 
tions occasioned  by  the  extinction  of  the  royal  family,  to  make 
himself  master  of  that  city,  and  annez  it  to  his  former  dominions. 
Manasseh,  having  been  restored  to  the  divine  favour  after  a  deep 
and  sincere  repentance,  obtained  his  liberty,  and  returned  to  Jeru- 
salem, after  a  short  captivity  at  Babylon.  (Usher's  AnnsJ% 
A.  X.  3327.) 

Saosduchin  or  NaBucRADirBczAit  L  anooeeded  Esar-haddon, 
and  reigned  twenty  years,  according  to  Ptolemy.  Having  con* 
quered  Arphazad  king  of  the  Medea  (the  Deiocee  of  Herodotus, 
lib.  i  cc  101,  102.),  he  resolved  to  subjugate  all  the  neighbour- 
ing territories.  He  therefore  de^iatohed  Holofemes  into  Syria 
and  Palestine  vrith  an  immense  army ;  but  that  general  was  sbin, 
and  his  army  totally  discomfited,  before  fiethulia,  in  the  manner 
related  in  the  apociyphal  book  of  Judith. 

A.  x.  3306,  n.  c.  648,  Saiacus,  otherwise  called  Chinaldon  or 
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diyB»>L«ton8,  ntecMdie^  Sajoadadiiii  in  the  Amynm  tbrane. 
Hmving  rattdered  fainiMif  obnoximu  to  his  mbjeets  by  his  eflbmir 
bacj,  and  the  Kttle  care  he  took  of  In  domimcHu,  Nabopolaanr, 
satrap  of  Babylon,  and  Cyaxaraa  the  eon  of  Astyagee  king  of 
Media,  leagued  together  against  him.  He  was  besieged  in 
Nineveh,  which  was  ti^en  £7  his  enemies,  who  partitioned  his 
dominions  between  them  ;  Nabopolassar  becoming  master  of 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  and  Cyaxaies  having  Media  and  the 
adjacent  provineee.  (Usher's  Annals,  a.m.  8878.  Cafanet,  Pr^ds 
de  rHisUnre  Pfoftne  de  TOrient,  §  L  Dissert,  torn.  ii.  pp.  829 — 
833.) 

AssTRTAir  IvOLS,  wonhipped  by  die  Israelites,  188. 

AsTAmTs,  a  Phoenician  or  Syrian  idol,  notice  of,  138. 

AsTBovoMT  and  A8Tboi.o«t  of  the  Jews,  186,  187. 

Ataauab,  daughter  of  Omri  king  of  Samaria,  and  wife  of 
Jehoram  king  of  Judah.  Jehu  having  slain  her  son  Ahaziah,  she 
aebed  the  kingdom,  and  destroyed  all  the  sons  of  Jehonun  (whom 
he  had  by  other  wiv%B)  except  Jehoaah,  who  was  providentially 
saved  by  Jehodieba,  and  who  afterwards  succeeded  to  the  throne. 
Athaliah  was  shun,  after  an  osarpation  of  six  years.  (2  Kings  xi.) 

Atbshs,  a  celebrated  city  of  Greece,  sometimes  a  very  power- 
fill  oommonwealdi,  distingnished  by  the  military  talents,  but  still 
Mioie  by  the  learning,  eloquence,  and  politeness  of  its  inhabitants. 
Saint  Peal  coming  hither,  a^  n.  88,  found  them  plunged  in  idol- 
•tiy,  occupied  in  inquiring  and  reporting  news»  curious  to  know 
every  thing,  and  divided  in  o|miion  concerning  religion  and  hap- 
piness. (Acts  xvii.)  From  an  altar  erected  to  die  **  Unknown 
God"  (for  the  origin  of  which  see  Vol.  I.  p.  90),  the  great  apostle 
•f  the  Gentiles,  taking  oppoitunities  here  to  preach  Jeous  Christ, 
was  carried  before  die  judges  of  the  tribunal,  called  die  Areopagus ; 
where  he  gave  an  illustrious  testimony  to  truth,  and  a  remarkable 
instance  of  powerftil  reasening.  (See  an  aooeunt  of  the  Anso- 
VAovs  in  pp.  80, 81.) 

Some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  andent  art  at  Athens  now 
adorn  the  British  Muaeum.  The  reader,  who  is  desirous  of  a 
full  account  of  the  modem  state  of  Athens,  and  of  its  various 
monuments  of  former  times,  is  referred  to  the  Travels  of  Dr. 
Clarke,  to  the  ClsMcal  Tour  of  Mr.  Dodwell,  and  to  Mr.  Stuart's 
Antiquities  of  Athens. 

AToirnnirr,  fiist  of,  127. 

Attakia,  a  maritime  city  of  Pamphylia,  and  the  chief 
residence  of  the  prefect  It  derived  its  name  from  king  Atr 
talus,  its  founder.  Hidier  Saint  Paul  went  from  Perga  in 
Pamphylia.  (Acts  xir.  S5.)  It  still  subsists  under  the  name  of 
SattaHa, 

AveirsTus  (Octarius)  the  first,  or,  according  to  some  writers, 
the  second  emperor  of  Rome.  He  commanded  the  enrolment  to 
be  made  which  is  mentioned  in  Luke  ii.  1. — ^The  forty-secimd 
year  of  hb  reign  is  that  in  whidi  Jesus  Christ  was  bom.  The 
title  of  Augustus,  which  he  received  from  the  flattery  of  the 
senate,  became  the  penonal  appellation  of  his  sucoessora ;  and 
St.  Luke  has  employed  the  ceneqponding  Greek  word,  to  design 
natoNero.  (Acts  xxv.Sl.S5.) 
(    Arsir.    See  Of,  infra. 

Arsir  (Plain  of),  a  beauttlul  valley  in  the  part  of  Syria  near 
to  Damascus :  according  to  Gesenius,  it  is  now  called  Uh,  and 
is  provefbially  considered  as  a  delightftil  valley.  As  the  original 
word  (Bikath-Aven,  which  is  retahied  in  the  marginal  rendering 
of  Amos  i  5.)  sigidiies  the  plain  of  vanity,  it  is  conjectured  to 
have  been  a  place  remarkable  for  idolatiy,  Bethel  being  called 
Bedi-A  ven  in  Hos.  v.  8.  for  that  reason. 

AviKs,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country  afterwards  pos- 
sessed by  the  Caphtorim  or  Philistines.  (Deut  iL  38.^ 

AviTBs  or  AviM,  the  inhabitantB  of  Aveh  or  Ava,  a  city 
whence  colonies  were  sent  into  Scmiaria.  (3  Kings  xvii.  24. 81.) 
Ava  is  suppoded  to  have  been  sttuated  in  the  north-west  of 
Chaldsa. 

AzAsiAR. — 1.  The  name  of  a  king  of  Judah,  also  called 
UzziAH  (which  see  infra): — ^,  The  name  of  several  high- 
priests  among  the  Jews :— and,  3.  The  name  of  a  prophet  in  the 
time  of  Asa.  (2  Chron.  xv.  1,  2.) 

AziKAH,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  to  the  south  of  Jerusalem, 
nnd  east  of  Bedilehem.  (Josh.xv.  36.) 

AzoTus,  or  Ashhob,  a  dty  of  Judea,  is  situated  between  Gaza 
nnd  Jamnia,  or  Jafiiia,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  pleaaant  plain.  Here  the  aik  of  Jehovah  triumphed 
over  the  Philistine  idol  Dsgon  (1  Sam.  v.  2.),  and  Philip  the 
Bvangelist  was  found,  after  he  had  baptized  the  Ethiopian 
eunuch.  (Acts  viii.  40.)  It  is  at  present  an  inconsiderable  place, 
md  in  its  vioinity  are  numevous  raliques  of  antiquity. 
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BaIl,  a,  PhflBnidan  idol,  notice  ti,  188. 

BAALBBmiTH,*^ 

BAALfesBUBy  CPhcenictan  idols,  notice  of,  138. 

BAA£XByUOV,3 

Baai<pbob,  a  Canaanitish  idc^  notice  oi,  137,  138.     • 

Baasha,  the  son  of  Ahijah,  and  commander  in  chief  to  Jero* 
L :  he  treacherously  killed  his  sovereign  Nadab,  and  after* 
wards  usurped  his  kingdom,  b.  c.  863—930. 

Babtlok,  the  metropolis  of  Chakhea,  began  to  be  built  at  the 
same  time  as  the  tower  of  Babbl,  and  both  were  left  unfinished 
at  the  conftision  of  tongues.  (Gen.  zi.  4  8.)  It  was  celebrate^ 
for  the  magnificence  of  its  buildings,  especially  after  its  enlarge- 
ment and  improvement  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  when  it  became  one 
of  the  wonden  of  the  world.  It  is  said  to  have  covered  an  area 
of  480  stadia,  or  neariy  60  miles  in  circumference ;  and  the  wall 
by  which  it  was  surrounded  was  60  cubits  in  thickness,  and  20C 
in  height  The  river  Euphrates  divickd  the  city  into  two  parta^ 
which  were  connected  by  means  of  a  noUe  bridge,  about  a  fur« 
long  in  length  and  sixty  feet  wide.  (Dr.  Hales  has  given  a 
copious  and  accurato  account  of  ancient  Babylon  in  his  Analyris 
of  Chcon<riogy,  voL  i  pp.  463 — 466.) 

The  banks  of  the  waten  of  Babylon  were  planted  with  wilk>w% 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  Thus,  Isaiah  (xv.  7.)| 
describiiig  in  prophetic  language  the  captivi^  of  the  Monies  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  says,  thai  they  ihall  be  carried  away  Is  the 
valley  ef  vrillow.  The  territoxy  surrounding  the  ruins  of 
ancient  Babylon,  is  at  present  composed  chiefly  of  plaij^is,  whose 
soil  is  rich ;  and  the  river  banks  are  still  hoary  with  reeds,  and 
covered  with  the  grey  osier  willows,  on  which  the  captives  of 
Israel  suspended  their  harps  (PsaL  cxxxviL  1—^),  and  refiised 
to  be  comforted,  while  their  conquerors  tauntingly  commanded 
them  to  sing  the  songs  of  Sion.  (Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels  in 
Georgia,  dec.  vol.  ii.  p.  297.)  The  most  terrible  denunciariom 
were  uttered  against  Babylon  by  the  Hebrew  prophets  (compare 
Vol.  L  p.  126.)  the  literal  fulfilment  of  whose  predictions  has 
been  shown  by  various  modem  travellers  who  have  described 
the  present  state  of  its  ruina  (See  particulariy  Mr.  Rich's  Two 
Memoirs  on  the  Ruins  of  Babylon,  the  accuracy  of  whose  stat»> 
ments  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Buckingham,  in  the  interesting  de* 
scription  contained  in  his  Travels  in  Mesopotamia,  voL  ii.  pp.  268 
— 394. :  Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Tmvels  in  Georgia,  dtc  vol.  ii.  ^.  308 
—882.  337—400.;  and  the  Hon.  Copt.  Keppel's  Narrative  of 
Travels  from  India,  vol  L  pp.  171—188.,  who  also  attests  the 
accuracy  of  Mr.  Rich,  and  has  adopted  his  measurements.)  The 
prophet  Isaiah,  describing  the  calamities  that  were  to  be  inflicted 
on  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  calls  this  city  the  deeert  of  the  tea.  Jere- 
miah, to  the  same  purport,  says  (U.  86. 42.),  IviU  dry  up  the 
eea  ef  Babylon  and  make  her  opringo  dry. — The  »ea  it  come 
up  upon  her.  She  ie  covered  with  the  multitude  of  the  wavet 
thereof,  Megasthenes  (in  Eusebius  De  Prep.  £  vang.  lib.ix.  c.  41.) 
states,  that  Babylon  was  built  in  a  jdaoe  which  had  before  so 
greatiy  abounded  with  water,  that  it  was  called  the  tea. 

Babylon  was  very  advantageously  situated,  both  in  respect  to 
commerce  and  as  a  naval  power.  It  was  open  to  the  Ptorrian 
Gulf  by  the  Euphrates,  which  was  navigable  by  large  vessels ; 
and  being  joined  to  the  Tigris  above  Babylon,  by  the  canal 
called  J^aharmalca^  or  the  Royal  River,  iupplied  the  city  with 
the  produee  of  the  whole  country  to  the  north  of  it,  as  fer  ss  the 
Euxine  and  Caspisn  Seas.  Semiramis  was  the  foundress  of  this 
part  also  of  the  Babylonian  greatnean.  She  improved  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Euphrates,  and  is  said  to  have  had  a  fleet  of  three 
thousand  galleys.  We  are  not  to  wonder  that,  in  later  times,  we 
hear  little  of  Uie  commerce  and  naval  power  of  Babylon:  for, 
after  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Cyrus,  the  Euphntes  was  not 
only  rendered  less  fit  for  navigation  by  being  diverted  from  ite 
courre,  and  left  to  spread  over  the  country;  but  the  Persian 
monaxehs,  redding  in  their  own  country,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
invasion  by  sea  on  that  part  of  their  empire,  purposely  obstructed 
the  navigation  of  bofti  riven  by  making  cataraete  in  them ;  that 
is,  by  raisii^  dams  across  the  dbannel,  and  making  artificial  ftills 
in  them,  so  that  no  vessel  of  any  size  or  force  could  possibly  come 
up.  Alezander  began  to  restore  the  navigation  of  the  rivers  by 
demolishing  the  cataracts  upon  the  Tigris,  as  far  up  as  Selencta, 
but  he  did  not  live  to  oodipleto  his  great  designs ;  those  upon  the 
Euphrates  still  continued.  Ammianns  Maroellinus  mentions 
them  as  subsisting  in  his  time.  The  prophet  Isaiah  (xliii.  14, 
Bishop  Lowth's  translation)  speaks  of  the  ChcUdmane  exulting' 
in  their  thipt ;  which,  Bp.  L.  remaiks,  he  mi|^t  justly  do^  in  JiSi 
time,  though  afterwards  they  had  no  foundation  ft>r  any  such 
boast    (Bp.  Lovrth,  on  Isa.  xliii.  14.) 
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Babjion  raindlj  declined  during  the  Fenian  djmasty :  Darius 
Hystapes  broke  down  the  walls  and  took  away  the  gates,  which 
Gyms  had  spared.  Alexander  the  Great  designed  to  rebuild  the 
temple  of  Belus,  which  had  gone  to  decay,  and  actually  employed 
ten  thousand  labourers  for  two  months  in  removing  the  rubbish ; 
but  the  attempt  was  rendered  abortive  by  his  premature  death, 
in  the  flower  of  bis  age,  and  pride  of  conquest.  Seleucus  Nicator, 
his  successor  in  the  kingdom  •of  Syria,  dismantled  and  spoiled 
Babylon,  to  build  Seleuda  in  its  neighbourhood,  to  which  he 
transplanted  the  inhabitants;  and  in  Strabo's  time,  about  the 
Christian  nra,  **  the  greater  part  of  Babylon  was  become  a  desert," 
which  the  Parthian  kings  converted  into  a  park,  where  they  took 
the  recreation  of  hunting,  in  Jerome's  time,  ▲.  n.  340.  Its  ruins 
are  now  the  haunts  of  lions  and  other  beasts  of  prey.  Thus 
gradually  have  been  fulfilled  the  predictions  of  Scripture : — **  Ba< 
bylon,  the  beauty  of  kingdoms,  the  glory  of  the  pride  of  the 
Chaldeans,  shall  become  as  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  which  God 
overthrew.  It  shall  never  be^  re-established,  neither  ^all  it  be 
inhabited  from  generation  to  generation.  The  Arab  shall  not 
pitch  his  tent  there,  nor  shall  ^e  shepherd  make  his  fold  there: 
the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  lie  there,  and  howling  monsters 
shall  fill  their  houses  .* — ^for  her  time  is  near  to  come,  and  her 
days  shall  not  be  prolonged."  (Isaiah  xiii.  19 — 22.) 

The  remains  of  ancient  Babylon,  as  described  by  recent  tra- 
vellers, are  so  vast,  that  the  whole  could  never  be  suspected  of 
having  been  the  work  of  human  hands,  were  it  not  for  tiie  layers 
of  bricks  which  are  found  therein.  They  are  firo-baked,  and  c^ 
mented  with  zepht,  or  bitumen  ;  between  each  layer  are  found 
oziers.  Here  are  found  those  large  and  thick  bricks  imprinted 
with  unknown  characters,  specimens  of  which  are  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum,  in  the  Museum  of  the  East  India  Company, 
and  in  other  depositories  of  antiquities.  The  composition  of 
these  bricks  corresponds  exactly  with  the  account  given  by  the 
sacred  historian  of  the  builders  of  BabeL  Let  tu  make  brick 
(said  they),  and  bum  them  thovQughly,  ^nd  they  had  brick 
for  9tone,  and  tUme  had  they  for  mortar,  (Gen.  xL  3.) 

The  name  of  Babylon  was  mystically  given  to  Rome  by  the 
apostle  Peter,  as  we  have  shown  at  length  in  the  critical  pre&oe 
to  his  first  ei^stle,  in  Vol.  II.  pp.  361,  362.    The 

Babtloitiav  Kihodox 
was  founded  by  the  celebrated  hunter  and  hero  Nimrod,  after  the' 
dispersion  which  followed  the .  unsuccessful  attempt  to  build  the 
tower  of  Babel.  *<  It  extended  from  Babylon  in  Mesopotamia 
towards  the  north,  over  Calneh  (Ctesiphon),  as  far  as  Aocad 
(Niaibis)  and  Erech  (Edessa),  including  tho  whole  land  of  8hi- 
nar.  But,  however  powerful  for  those  times,  we  cannot  suppose 
it  to  have  been  either  populous  or  well  organised.  Even  the 
four  cities,  which  are  mentioned  as  the  strongholds  of  this  king- 
dom, were  nothing  more  than  small  villages  slightly  fortified.  As 
this  was  the  first  attempt  to  establish  an  extensive  domain,  it 
must  have  been  universally  disagreeable  to  the  men  of  that  period. 
Consequently,  it  was  of  short  duration;  and  Nimrod's  Babylon 
must  not  be  regarded  as  the  germ  of  that  universal  monarchy 
which  took  its  rise  in  a  later  age,  and  among  a  difTersnt  people.'' 
(Jahn's  Hebrew  Commonwealth,  voL  L  p.  6.) 
Sketch  of  the  Riotory  of  the  Babtlohiait  or  Chaltubait  Em- 
yiRS,  to  iUuotrate  the  Predietione  of  the  Propheto, 

A.  ir.  3398,  B.  c.  606.  Nabopolaasar  having  associated  his  son 
NiBVCHABiTBczAR  wtth  him  in  the  empire,  sent  him  to  reduce 
the  provinees  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  which  had  revolted  from 
him.  In  bis  way  thither,  the  young  prince  defeated  the  army 
of  Pharaoh  Necho  king  of  Egypt,  and  lecaptured  Carchemish. 
(Jer.  xlvL  2.)  Having  penetrated  into  JudM,  he  besieged  Jeru- 
salem, and  took  it,  and  caused  Jehoiakim,  the  son  of  Josiah,  king 
of  Judah,  to  be  put  in  chains,  intending  to  have  him  carried  to 
Babylon ;  but,  being  moved  with  his  repentance  and  afflict^n, 
he  restored  him  to  his  throne.  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  6.)  Great  num- 
beri  of  the  Jews,  and  among  the  rest,  some  children  of  the  royal 
family,  were  carried  captive  to  Babylon,  whither  all  the  royal 
treasnies,  and  part  of  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  temple,  were  like- 
wise transported.  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  7.  Dan.  i  1 — 7.)  Thus  was 
accomplished  the  judgment  which  God  had  denooneed  to  Heye- 
kiah  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  (xxxix.  6— 7.)  From  this  cejebrated 
period,  which  was  the  fourtli  year  of  Jehoiakim  king  of  Judah, 
we  are  to  date  the  seven^  years'  captivity  of  the  Jews  at  Baby- 
lon, so  often  foretold  by  Jeremiah.  Among  the  members  of  the 
nyid  frmily  thus  taken  captives  was  the  prophet  Daniel ;  Eiekiel 
fbUowed  some  time  afterwards. 

A.  M.  3399,  B.C.  606.  Nabopolaasar  died,  and  NebnohadneBar 
bflfan  to  reign  alone;  and  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  empire  he 
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lebled  and  intiBqpiefted  by  tbepnpdet 
DanieL  (iL^  At  this  time  Jehoiakim  revolted  from  the  king  of 
Babylon,  wnose  generals  marched  against  him,  and  ravaged  his 
country.  (2  Kings  xxiv.  1 , 2.)  Jehoiakim  **  slept  with  his  fitthen," 
neither  regretted  nor  lamented  by  his  subjects,  agreeably  to  the 
prediction  of  Jeremiah  (zxii  18,  19.) ;  though  the  precise  man- 
ner of  its  fulfilment  is  not  recorded  \ry  the  sacred  historian.  Je- 
hoiachin  or  Jeconiah,  also  called  Coniah  (Jer.  xxii  24»),  wa> 
ceeded  to  the  throne  and  iniquity  of  his  lather ;  and  in  the  eighth 
year  of  his  reign  Jerusalem  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the 
generals  of  Nebuchadnexzar ;  and  Jehoiachin,  together  with  put 
of  the  nobility,  and  the  princes  of  the  people,  were  carried  into 
captivity,  to  Babylon.  (2  Kings  xxiv.  6— 16.)— -Matteniah,  also 
called  Zedekiah,  who  was  the  uncle  of  Jehoiachin,  wss  elevated 
to  the  throne,  and  left  at  Jerusalem,  a.  m.  3405,  b.  c.  599. 
(2  Kings  xxiv.  17.) 

Nebuchadneoar  did  not  continue  long  at  Babylon.  Having 
received  intelligence  that  Zedekiah  had  made  an  alliance  with 
Pharaoh  Hophra  king  of  Egypt,  and  had  violated  his  oath  of 
fidelity,  Nebuchadnezxar  marched  against  him,  defeated  hisforoei, 
and  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  agreeably  to  the  prediction  of  Jere- 
miah, (xliv.  30.)  The  arrival  of  the  Egyptian  monarch,  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  army,  gave  the  besieged  a  gleam  of  hope, 
but  their  joy  was  of  short  duration.  The  Egyptians  were  de- 
feated, and  the  conqueror  returned  to  Jerusalem,  which  he  took 
by  storm,  after  a  siege  of  two  yean,  a.  x.  3416,  a.  c.  668.  2^ 
dekiah  was  arrested  in  his  flight,  and  conducted  to  Rihlath, 
where  Nebuchadnexzar  was.  After  sedng  hia  two  children  put 
to  death  before  his  fees,  the  Jewish  king  was  deprived  of  both 
his  eyes,  loaded  with  chains,  and  carried  to  Babylon,  where  be 
died.  Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  the  temple  pillaged  and  bomt, 
and  the  chief  of  the  people  that  yet  survived  were  carried  into 
captivity  beyond  the  Euphretes,  Only  a  vrretched  remnant  of 
the  common  pe<9le  was  left  in  Judaa,  under  the  government  of 
Gedaliah  the  son  of  Ahikam  (Jer.  xU  5.) ;  who  being  afterwards 
put  to  death  by  Ishmael  the  son  of  Netluniah,  part  d[  the  people 
withdraw  into  Egypt  with  Jeremiah  (xli.  xlii.),  and  the  rest  were, 
a  few  years  afierwaids,  transported  to  Babykm  by  Nebuiaradan. 
(Jer.  lii.  30.) 

A.  X.  3419,  B.  c.  585.  Three  years  after  the  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem, Nebuchadnexzar  commenced  the  siege  of  Tyre ;  he  closely 
invested  it  for  twelve  yean,  and  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the 
siege  he  took  that  city.  During  this  interval  he  waged  war  with' 
the  Sidonians,  Ammonites,  Moabites,  and  Edomites,  or  Idumeans, 
in  conformity  vrith  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  Ezekieland  Oba- 
diah.  (Jer.  xliiL  xliv.  xlvi.  Ezek.  xxvi. — ^xxviiL  Obad.  through- 
out) Having  captured  Tyre,  Nebuchadnezzar  entered  Egypt, 
and  laid  waste  the  whole  country.  (Eaek.  xxix.^xzxi.)  Pht- 
raoh  Hophre  (the  Apriea  of  pcofiine  historians)  was  put  to  death 
by  his  enemies  (Jer.  xliv.  30.  Ezek.  xzxiL)  ;  and  Amasis,  his 
rival  for  the  throne,  was  left  to  govern  that  country  in  his  stead. 
Nebuchadneszar  carried  a  great  number  of  captives  from  Egypt 
to  Babylon. 

After  his  return  fivim  these  suoceasftil  expeditions,  Nebuchsd- 
neaar  employed  himself  in  embellishing  Babyhm ;  but,  to  hom- 
ble  his  pride,  God  sent  him  the  memorable  admonitory  dream, 
recorded  by  the  prophet  Daniel  (iv.  1 — ^27.) ;  and  twelve  months 
afterwards  he  was  bereft  of  his  senses,  precisely  in  the  manner 
that  had  been  foretold.  (28 — 33,^  At  length  he  recovered  hit 
understanding  (34—37.),  and  ahortly  after  died,  in  the  forty- 
third  year  of  his  reign,  a.  k.  3442,  a.  c.  563.  He  was  soooeeded 
by  EviL-MsaoDACH,  who  reigned  only  two  years.  He  liberated 
Jehoachin  king  of  Judah,  who  had  been  detained  in  captivity 
nearly  thirty-eeven  yean.  (Jer.UL  31.)  Evil-Merodach  becom- 
ing odious  to  his  subjects  in  consequence  of  his  debaucheries 
and  iniquities,  his  own  relations  conspired  against  him,  and  put 
him  to  death.  Neriglissar,  one  of  the  conspirators,  reigned  in 
his  stead ;  and  after  a  ^ort  reign  of  four  yean,  being  slain  in 
battle,  he  was  succeeded  by  Laberoeoarcbod,  a  wicked  and  inglo- 
rious prince,  whom  his  subjects  put  to  death  for  his  crimes.  To 
him  succeeded  Bslshazzar,  called  by  Berosus,  Nebonidus,  and 
by  Heroditus,  Labynitus.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  son 
of  Evil-Merodach,  and  consequently  the  grandson  of  Nebuchsd- 
neoar,  to  whom,  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  all  the 
nations  of  the  east  were  to  be  subje<^  as  also  to  his  sod  and 
grandson.  (Cahnet,  Precis  de  THistoire  Prophane  de  TOrient, 
§  n.    Dissertations,  tom.  ii.  pp.  333—335.) 

Babtloviait  Idol^,  notice  of,  139. 

BaitAtua,  or  consecrated  atones,  notice  of,  138. 

Balaax,  the  eon  of  Beor,  dwelt  at  Pethor  in  MeaopoUoua, 
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not  Iat  fr^m  Ibe  river  Euphmtea.  He  was  wnt  fat  hj  Balak 
king  of  Moeb  to  cune  the  Inmelites;  but  iiutead  of  cunee,  he 
pronooneed  only  bleninge.  (Num.  zxii.— xxiv.)  It  is  a  ques- 
tion much  debated  among  oommentatora,  whether  Balaam  was 
«  true  prophet  of  the  Lord,  or  onij  a  magician  and  diviner  or 
fiurtone-teller :  and  the  arguments  on  each  side  are  so  strong,  as 
to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  both— a  Chaldean  priest, 
magician,  and  astrologer  by  profession,  a  prophet  by  accident 
He  dwelt  in  a  comntry,  which,  ftom  time  immemorial,  was  cele- 
brated for  the  observation  of  the  stan ;  and  the  astronomy  of 
nntiqaity  was  never,  perhaps,  free  from  astrology.  His  fiime,  in 
every  thing  which  at  that  time  formed  the  science  of  Chaldsa, 
filled  Asia:  the  honours  and  present* which  he  received,  show 
the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held.  '  It  is  a  circumstance, 
moreover,  worthy  of  remark,  that  his  reUgion  was  not  a  pure 
idolatry.  He  knew  and  served  the  Loan :  the  knowledge  and 
worehip  of  the  true  God  did  not  simultaneously  disappear  among 
the  nations;  as  is  evident  from  the  circumstances  recorded  of 
Melchisedek,  Jethro,  and,  perhaps,  Abimelech.  The  history  of 
Balaam  presents  the  last  trace  of  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God, 
which  is  found  out  of  Canaan.  If  the  rites  celebrated  by  him 
were  not  devoid  of  superstition ;  if  it  be  difficult  to  put  a  fiivoura- 
ble  construction  upon  the  enchantments  which  Moses  seems  to 
attribute  to  him,  it  only  follows  that  Balaam,  like  Laban,  blended 
error  and  truth.  The  mixed  religion,  thus  professed  by  him, 
furnishes  a  key  to  his  mysterious  history.  Sacerdotal  maledic- 
tions were  at  that  time  regarded  as  inevitable  scourges,  and  the 
people  of  Moab  and  Midian  thought  that  they  should  find  in 
Moab  an  adversary,  who  was  capable  of  opposing  Moses;  and  it 
was  only  opposing  a  prophet  to  a  prophet,  a  priest  to  a  priest 
In  the  judgment  of  these  nations,  Moses  was  a  formidable  magi- 
cian ;  and,  as  Pharaoh  had  done  forty  years  before,  they  sought 
out,  on  their  part,  a  magician,  to  defend  them :  they  wished  to 
curse  the  Israelites  in  the  very  name  of  Jehovah,  whom  they 
supposed  to  be  a  more  powerful  deity  than  their  own  god.  These 
cireumstanoes  will  enable  us  without  difficulty  to  conceive  how 
Balaam  received  the  gilt  of  prophecy.  The  terms  employed  by 
the  sacred  historian  are  so  express,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  he, 
occasionally,  at  least,  was  inspired.  Besides,  his  predictions  are 
extant ;  nor  does  it  avail  to  say,  that  Balaam  was  a  wicked  man. 
The  gift  of  prophecy  did  not  always  sanctify  the  heart  (See 
Matt  vii.  32.)  If,  then,  we  refer  to  the  circumstances  of  that 
memoreble  day,  we  shall  find  in  that  dispensation  reasons  worthy 
of  the  divine  wisdom.  The  Hebrews  had  arrived  on  the  boiden 
of  Canaan,  which  country  they  were  on  the  pouit  of  entering ; 
they  knew  that  Moses  would  not  enter  it ;  and  in  order  to  en- 
courage the  people  to  eflbct  the  conquest  of  the  promiMd  land, 
even  without  Moses,  God  caused  one  who  was  hostile  to  them 
to  utter  predictions  of  their  victory.  How  encouraging  must 
this  dreumstanoe  have  been  to  the  Hebrews,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  would  prove  to  them  (who  were  about  to  come  into  con- 
tinual contact  with  the  Canaanites)  how  vain  and  useless  against 
them  would  be  the  superstitions  of  those  idolatrous  nations.  The 
three  hills  on  which  Babam  ofibred  sacrifioes  in  the  presence  of 
the  Israelitish  camp,  remind  ns  of  one  of  the  prejudioes  of 
ancient  times.  The  ancients  believed  that  a  change  of  aspect 
induced  a  change  of  condition.    On  this  subject  compare  p.  90. 

Balabait,  or  MaRODACH-BAi^AnAir,  the  Belesis  and  Nabonas- 
sar  of  profone  historians,  and  the  founder  ci  the  Babylonian 
empire.  Originally  only  governor  of  Babylon,  he  entered  into 
a  consphmcy  with  Arbaces,  governor  of  Media,  against  Sardana^ 
palus,  king  of  Assyria ;  on  whose  death  he  had  Babylon  for  his 
share  of  the  dominions  of  Sardanapalus,  as  already  related  in 
p.  198.  of  this  Index. 

Balak,  king  of  Moab,  is  known  only  by  the  circumstance  of 
his  having  invited  Balaam  to  his  assistance  against  the  Israelites. 
See  Balaax. 

Balm  of  Gileab,  36. 

Bakishmxivt,  a  Jewish  punidmtent,  notice  of,  66. 

Baftibx  of  Proselytes,  109.  Analogy  between  Circomciaion 
and  Baptism.    See  p.  110.  and  note. 

Barabbas,  the  name  of  a  seditions  robber,  whose  release  the 
Jews  demanded  of  Pilate.  (John  xviii.  40.) 

Baracbias,  the  fother  of  Zacharias,  mentioned  in  Matt  zziii. 
86.,  is  supposed  to  have  been  Jehoiada  the  high-priest ;  it  being 
not  uncommon  among  the  Jews  to  have  two  names. 

Barak,  the  son  of  Abinoam,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Debo- 
rah, delivered  the  Israelites  from  the  oppression  of  the  Canaan- 
ites. (Judg.  iv.  V.  Heb.  xL  33.) 

BiuSBAsiAir,  one  who  belongs  to  a  difieient  nation,  and  uses 
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a  diflSsrent  language.    In  this  ^sense  the  word  was  used  by  die 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  Jews.    Under  the  terms  '^Gieeks"  and 
**  Barbarians''  Saint  Paul  comprehends  all  mankind. 
Baroaibs  and  Salxs,  how  made  and  ntified,  81. 

Bar-jxsus,  a  Jewish  magician  in  the  island  of  Crete;  who, 
opposing  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  endeavouring  to  prevent  Ser- 
gius  Paulus  from  embracing  Christianity,  was  by  St  Paul  struck 
blind.  (Acts  xiii.  6.)  On  tiie  nature  of  this  blindness,  see  p.  197. 
The  same  miracle,  which  punished  the  impostor,  converted  the 
proconsul.  St  Luke  calls  him  Elymas,  an  Arabic  name  signi- 
fying sorcerer.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  procon- 
sul's council,  who  was  apprdiensive  of  losing  his  credit,  if  the 
Roman  became  a  Christian. 

Bar-jobah,  a  patronymic  spallation  Of  the  apostle  Peter. 
(Matt  xvi.  17.) 

Barbaras,  a  surname  of  Joses,  a  Levite  by  descent,  and  bom 
of  parents  who  lived  in  the  Isle  of  Cyprus.  Having  embraced 
Christianity,  he  became  St  Paul's  principal  associate  in  his 
labours  fat  propagating  the  Grospel.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
received  the  name  of  Barnabas,  which  sig^nifies  a  son  of  coruola- 
Hon^  after  his  conversion  to  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  (Acts  iv. 
36.  ix.  27.  xL  82.  25. 30.  xiL  25.  xiii.  1,  2.) 

Bartholovxw,  one  of  the  twelve  apiostles,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  Nathaniel,  who  was  one  of  Christ's  first  disciples. 
According  to  ecclesiastical  tradition,  after  preaching  the  €ro^l 
in  Persia  and  Arabia,  he  snfiered  martyrdom  at  Albanopohs. 

Babtixsvs,  or  the  son  of  Timsue,  a  blind  beggar  of  Jericho, 
to  whom  Jesus  Christ  miraculously  imparted  the  gift  of  si^t 
(Marie  X.  46.^ 

Baritch,  the  son  of  Neriah,  descended  from  an  illustrious 
fomily  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  was  the  scribe  or  secrotary  and 
foithful  friend  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  whom  he  accompanied 
into  Egypt  (Jer.  xxxri.)  For  an  analysis  of  the  apocryphal 
book  of  Baruch,  see  p.  291,  292. 

Bashab,  or  Batabxa,  district  0^  18.  Forest  of  Bashan. 
See  p.  36. 

Baskxts  of  the  Jews,  155. 

Bath,  much  used  in  the  East,  170. 

Batr-Kol,  or  voice  from  heaven.    See  p.  256. 

Bathbhbba,  or  Bathshua,  the  daughter  of  Eliam  or  Ammiel, 
and  the  wife  of  Uriah  the  Hittite.  After  his  murder  she  became 
the  wife  of  David,  who  had  previously  committed  adultery  with 
her.    She  subsequently  was  the  mother  of  Solomon. 

Battlx,  order  of,  89. 

Bbard,  reveronce  of,  in  the  East,  157.  The  comers  o^  why 
forbidden  to  be  marred,  142. 

Bratibo  to  Dbath,  punishment  of,  68. 

BxATiTUBRS,  Mount  of,  notice  of,  80. 

BxAUTiFUL  Gatb  of  the  Temple,  99. 

Bbrlsxbub,  or  Brlkrbub.     See  p.  138. 

Bxbroth,  a  city  belonging  to  the  Gibeonites,  which  was  after- 
wards given  up  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  (Josh.  ix.  7.  28am. 
iv.  2.)  According  to  Eusebius,  it  was  seven  Roman  miles  dis- 
tant from  Jerusalem,  on  the  road  to  Nioopolisk 

Berrshbba  (the  well  of  an  oath,  or  the  well  of  seven),  be- 
cause here  Abraham  made  an  alliance  with  Abimelech,  king  of 
Gerar,  and  gave  him  seven  ewe-lambs,  in  token  of  that  covenant 
to  which  they  had  sworn.  (Gen.  xx.  31.)  Beersheba  was  given 
by  Joshua  to  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  aflerwaids  it  was  transferred 
to  Simeon.  (Josh.  xv.  28.)  It  was  twenty  miles  from  Hebron^ 
south ;  here  was  a  Roman  garrison,  in  Eusebius's  and  Jerome's 
time.  The  limits  of  the  Holy  Land  (as  we  have  already  remarit- 
ed)  are  often  expressed  in  Soripture,  by  the  terms — **  From  Dan 
to  Beersheba"  (2  Sam  xvii.  11,  dcc^,  Dan  being  the  northern^ 
Beersheba  the  southern  extremity  of*^  the  land. 

BxGOABs,  treatment  of,  83. 

Brhxadibg,  punishment  of,  68. 

BxL,  a  Babylonish  idol,  139. 

Brlshazzar,  the  last  monarch  of  Babylon,  grandson  of  N»* 
buchadnezzar,  who  was  slain  while  carousing  with  his  officers ; 
the  city  being  taken,  and  the  empire  translated  to  Cyaxares^ 
whom  the  Scnptures  call  Darius  the  Mode. 

Bblt,  or  Girdle  (Military),  Notice  of,  88. 

Bbbhadao  I.  king  of  Syria,  who,  gained  by  the  presents  of 
Asa  king  of  Judah,  broke  off  his  alliance  with  Baaaha  king  of 
Israel,  and  assisted  him  against  the  latter.  (1  Kings  xv.  18.)  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

BsBHADAB  n.,  who  msdc  war  against  Ahab  king  of  Israel, 
and  was  defeated.  He  also  made  war  against  Jehoram  the  son  of 
Ahab ;  but  by  means  of  the  prophet  ElLiha  was  obliged  to  return 
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into  hb  comitiy  ag«n»  ts  lekted  in  S  Kings  tL  Shorllj 
be  beseged  Samaria,  which  city  he  redaoed  to  the  ntmeet  diatntt 
(2  Kings  viL) ;  but,  his  anny  being  seiud  with  a  panic,  thej 
deserted  the  besieged  city,  and  returned  lionie.  In  tlw  following 
fear,  Benhadad  was  mnrdered  by  Haaael,  who  aucceedod  to  the 
throne  of  Syria.  (2  Kings  viii.) 

BnirjAXiir,  the  youngest  son  ef  Jacob  and  Radiel,  otae  of 
the  twelve  patriarchs.  From  iiim  was  descended  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin ;  for  the  situation,  doc  of  the  canton  aUotlied  to  which, 
aee  p.  17. 

Bbrachah,  Valley  of,  31. 

Bbrka,  a  dty  of  Macedonia,  where  Paul  preached  the  Grospd 
with  great  success.  The  historian  Luke  gives  an  honourable 
character  to  the  Bereans,  in  Acts  xviii.  10. 

BamKicx,  notice  of,  62. 

Bbsou,  Brook,  26. 

Bethabara,  the  place  of  the  ford  or  passage,  viz.  of  the  Jor> 
dan.  It  is  mentioned  in  John  i.  36.,  where  the  best  manuscripts, 
ihe  Yttigate,  Saxon,  and  both  the  Syriac  versions,  as  well  as  the 
Greek  paraphrase  of  Nonnus,  read  haAa^uu  The  reading  Bsds- 
^0s^  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  mere  conjecture  of  Origen ; 
who,  in  travelling  through  that  region,  found  no  such  place  as 
B^^ui^  but  saw  a  town  called  BuBa^  tp^t,  and  therefore  changed 
the  common  reading.  (Campbell  and  BiomfieJd  on  John  i.  20.) 

Bsthavt. 

1.  A  town  in  Judsa,  where  Laiams  dwelt,  and  where  he  was 
Hkised  from  the  dead,  was  ^Aeen  furlongs  east  from  Jeinsalem, 
on  the  way  to  Jericho  (John  xi.  8.),  and  was  situated  on  the 
retired  and  shady  side  of  Mount  Olivet.  It  is  now  a  miserable 
little  village,  consisting  of  a  cluster  of  mod  hovels.  Somewhere 
nn  this  sUe  of  that  mountainous  tract,  which  reached  within 
eight  furlongs  of  Jerusalem,  from  which  it  was  only  a  Sabbath- 
day's  journey,  Mr.  Jowett,  with  great  probabili^,  places  the 
scene  of  the  Ascension:  **for  it  is  said  (Lake  xxiv.  50,  51.), 
that  Jesus  Christ  led  his  disciples  out  as  far  as  to  Bethany,  and 
then  was  parted  from  them  and  carried  up  into  heaven.  The 
previous  conversation,  as  related  in  the  beginning  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  (i.  6 — 9.),  would  probably  occupy  some  time  while 
walking  toward  Bethany ;  for  we  must  not  judge  of  the  length 
of  our  Lord's  discourses  by  the  brevity  with  which  the  evange- 
lists record  them.  Here  the  last  sparks  of  earthly  aBd>ition  were 
extinguished  in  the  bosoms  of  the  apostles ;  and  they  were  pre- 
pared to  expect  that  purer  fire  which  was  ere  long  to  burst  forth 
upon  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Here  their  Head  was  taken  from 
them ;  and  two  at  three  ministering  spirits  of  his  train,  becoming 
visible  to  their  eyes,  interrupted  their  mute  astonishment,  and 
dismissed  them  to  their  propet  stations."  At  present  the  culti- 
vation around  Bethany  is  much  neglected ;  though  it  is  a  plea- 
sant, romantic  spot,  abounding  in  trees  and  long  grass.  Various 
supposed  sites  of  the  houses  of  Lazarus,  of  Martha,  of  Simon 
the  leper,  and  of  Mary  Magdalene,  are  pointed  out  to  credulous 
and  ignorant  Christians.  ( Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  Syria, 
pp.  256—258.    Richardson's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  371.) 

2.  A  village  on  the  eastern  side  of  Jordan,  where  John  bsp- 
tiied.   (John  L  28 )   Jts  exact  position  is  not  known.    Bee 

BXTHABARA. 

BsTH-ATSR,  a  city  not  fiur  from  Ai,  the  same  as  Bbthxl, 
where  Jeroboam  I.  set  up  his  golden  calVes :  whence  the  prophet 
Hosea  (iv.  15.)  in  derision  calls  it  Beth-Aven,  that  is,  the  ifovte 
q/  Vanity^  or  of  IdoU ;  instead  of  BHhel,  or  the  ffsute  of  Ood, 
which  name  had  been  given  to  it  by  the  patriarch  Jacob  after  his 
memon^xle  visbn,  related  in  Gen.  xxviL 

BXTBBSDA,  pool  of,  20. 

Bbthlbhbm,  now  called  Bxit-Lahbx,  was  a  celebrated  city, 
about  six  miles  south-west  from  Jerusalem:  it  was  formerly 
called  Ephrath  or  Ephrata.  (Gen.  xzxv.  19.  xlviii.  7.  Mic.  v.  2.) 
It  was  a  city  in  the  time  of  Boaz  (Ruth  iii.  11.  iv.  I.),  ahd  was 
fortified  by  Rehoboam.  (2  Chron.  xi.  6.^  In  Matt  ii.  1.  5.  it  is 
called  BeUdehem  of  Judsa,  to  distinguish  it  from  another  town 
of  the  same  name  situated  in  Lower  Galilee,  and  mentioned  in 
Josh.  xix.  15.  In  Luke  ii.  4.  it  is  called  the  city  of  Davidy  be- 
cause David  was  bom  and  educated  there.  (Compare  John  vii. 
42.  and  1  Sam.  xvi.  1.  18.)  This  city,  though  not  consideraft»le 
for  its  extent  or  riches,  is  of  great  dignity  as  Uie  appointed  birth- 
place of  the  Messiah  (Matt  ii.  6.  Luke  it  6—15.) :  it  is  plea- 
santly situated  on  the  brow  of  an  eminence,  in  a  very  fertile  soil, 
whidk  only  wants  cultivation  to  render  it  what  the  name  Bethle- 
hem import»--a  hotue  of  bread.  Between  the  clefts  of  the 
rock,  when  the  soil  is  cultivated,  vines,  figs,  and  olives,  appear 
to  grow  in  great  luxuriance.    Bethlehem  is  said  to  be  nearly  as 
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laige  as  NAfeAmsrs,  and  to  oentsiA  fi«m  a  thoDrand  to  i 
hundred  inhahitanla,  who  are  almest  wholly  Christiana,  and  srt 
a  bold,  fierce  rsCe  of  men,  of  whom  both  Turks  and  Arabs  sisnd 
in  awe.  On  the  north^aatem  side  of  it  is  a  deep  valley,  when 
tradition  says  that  the  angels  appeared  to  the  sheplieideof  Jndn, 
with  the  glad  tMings  of  our  Savmur's  nativity  (Luke  ii.  &— 14.) : 
and  in  tlus  valley  Dr.  Claike  halted  at  the  identical  fowntsin  tar 
whose  delieions  water  Bavid  longed.  (2  Ssm.  xxiiL  16->18.) 
Of  the  varioas  pratended  holy  places  which  are  here  shown  to 
Christians,  the  cave  ef  the  nativity  is  the  onfy  ^ot  verified  by 
tradition  firom  tiie  earliest  ages  of  Chrirtiani^.  Between  ens 
and  two  miles  finom  this  {daoe,  en  the  road  to  Jeruaakm,  stood 
the  site  of  Rachel's  tomb  (Gen.  xxxv.  19,  20.  1  Sem.  x.  2.), 
which  is  now  covered  by  a  small  square  Mohammedan  building, 
surmounted  by  a  dome,  and  resembling  in  its  exterior  the  tomhs 
of  saints  and  sheiks  in  Ambia  and  J^pt  In  the  vicinily  of 
Bethlehem  ale  the  pools  of  Solooion,  which  are  deacribed  in  p. 
29.  supra.  (Dr.  Clarke's  Tmvels«  vol.  iv.  pp.  40S— 420.  Seeabo 
HesselquJBt's  Travels,  p.  144. ;  Buckingham's  Tmvcla  in  Peles- 
tine,  pp.  218*— 222.;  Came's  Letters  from  the  East,  p.  277.; 
Three  Weeks  in  Palestine,  p.  49.)  On  the  age  of  the  chUdien 
massacred  at  Bethlehem,  see  Vol.  IL  p.  77.  Histnricel  evidence 
of  that  feet,  L  p.  419. 

BBTBpaAox,  a  tract  of  land  and  also  a  small  village  at  the  foot 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  between  Bethany  and  Jenualem.  It 
derived  its  name  firom  the  abundance  of  figs  which  grew  there. 
This  tract  seems  to  have  run  along  so  neaf  to  Jerusalem  that  the 
utmost  street  vrithin  the  walls  Was  called  by  that  nua^  It  ii 
mentioned  in  Matt  xzi  1.  and  the  parallel  passages  in  the  other 
evangelists. 

BxTHSAinA,  a  city  beyond  Jordan,  on  the  ooest  of  the  sea  of 
Tiberias,  near  the  place  where  the  river  enters  that  sea.  It  was 
originally  a  village,  and  was  enlarged  into  a  city  and  beautified 
by  Philip  the  Tetrareh,  who  called  it  Julia  In  honour  of  the  em- 
peror's daughter.  It  was  one  of  the  cities  against  which  Chriit 
denounced  a  woe  (Matt^  21.)  for  her  impenitence  and  iiifi> 
delity,  after  the  mighty  works  he  had  done  in  her.  It  also  was 
the  residence  of  the  apostles  Philip,  Andrew,  and  Peter.  (John 
L  44.)  At  present  Bethsaida  exists  in  little  more  than  the  name. 
(Jowett's  Christ  Researches  in  Syria,  p.  178.) 

Bbth-shait  or  BBTi-snBAir,  a  dty  belonging  to  the  halPtnbe 
of  Manaaieh,  not  fitf  firom  the  western  banks  of  the  Jordan. 
(1  Sam.  xxxL  10.)  After  the  defeat  of  the  Israelites,  and  the 
death  of  Saul  and  his  soni^  the  Philistines  festened  the  body  of 
Saul  to  the  walls  of  this  place,  whence  the  men  of  Jabesh-Gilesd 
took  it  down  and  carried  it  away.  In  the  fourth  oentuiy  it  was 
a  oonademble  town,  and  bore,  9m  it  had  done  for  aeveral  agei^ 
the  name  of  ScythopoUs. 

BXTHSHXMBSH. 

1.  A  Levitical  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  whither  the  aik  wis 
brought  after  it  had  been  sent  back  by  the  Philistinea.  Someof 
the  inhabitants,  having  lodud  mto  it  with  vain  cariosity,  feU 
down  dead,  to  the  number  of  seventy.    (1  Sem.  vt.  19.) 

2.  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar.    (Josh,  xix.) 

3.  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali.    (Josh.  xix.  38.  Judg.  i.  33.) 
BxTHiTBL,  the  son  of  Nahor  and  Milcha,  and  nephew  of  Aliia> 

ham,  was  the  fether  of  Rebekah.    (Gen.  xxii.) 

BsTBtiLiA,  a  small  city,  not  fror  from  the  mountain  known  by 
the  name  of  the  MoumUdn  of  ihe  JBeatiiudeo,  It  is  genenUy 
supposed  to  be  the  eity  oet  on  a  hill,  mentioned  in  Matt  v.  14. 
It  stands  on  a  veiy  eminent  and  conspicuous  mountain,  and  ii 
seen  fiur  and  near  {  it  is  at  present  called  Safkt,  and  ii  a  vay 
strong  position,  and  might  well  defy  the  power  of  Holofem 
and  his  army.  It  answers  exactly  to  the  description  given  in 
the  apooyphal  book  of  Judith.  (Game's  Letters,  p.  367.)  Ssfet 
is  said  to  be  peopled  by  about  four  hundred  Jewi^  femiliea 
The  prospect  from  this  place  ia  vezy  extensive.  **  The  view," 
says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett,  "  to  the  south  and  <m  either  side»  coBh 
prehending  about  one-third  of  the  oirele,  presents  the  most  ma^ 
prising  assemblage  of  mountains  which  can  be  conceived.  It  i«, 
if  such  an  expression  may  be  allowed,  one  vast  plain  of  bills.  To 
a  distance  of  twenty  or  ^irty  miles  toward  Nazareth,  and  nearly 
the  same  toward  Mount  Tabor  and  Mount  Hermon,  the  fil^ 
spreading  country  beneath  is  covered  vrith  ranges  of  mouatRioa; 
which,  having  puased  over  them,  we  know  to  be  ascents  and  de* 
scenta  hx  from  inconsiderable ;  but  which,  from  the  eminence  of 
Safet,  appear  only  as  bold  undulations  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  To  the  left  are  the  inbios|HtaUe  and  unvieited  mountains 
eastward  of  the  river  Jordan.  In  the  centre  of  the  distant  scene 
appears  the  beeutilttl  Itke  of  Tiberias,  fully  seen  from  one  ex- 
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towiilj  ia  th»  olher;  and  fai  die  Wokgroond,  iCMtdiiiig  beyend 
he  utmost  powei  of  virioD,  are  the  mQantaiiw  of  Gilead.  On  a 
Clear  day  the  view  in  that  direction  most  be  more  than  ibrty 
miles.'*     (Jowett'a  Reeearohes  in  Syria,  p.  184.) 

BantoTBiirs  in  mairiage^  ceremony  of,  160,  \%U 

BiBTB  of  children,  and  privileges  of  the  fiie^boni,  163. 

BiTBiKi4,  a  legion  of  Asia  Minoiv  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Eoxine  sea,  on  the  south  by  Phiygia,  on  the  west  by  the 
Proppntis,  and  on  the  east  by  Oalatia.  Saint  Peler  addreesed 
his  fint  Epistle  (among  others)  to  the  Hebrew  ChristiaBs  who 
were  ^cattored  throoghout  Bithynia.    (1  Pet  i.  1,) 

Blasfssmt,  punishment  o£,  62. 

Blissixo,  vaUey  o^  notice  o^  31. 

BLivDiraas  of  Elymas,  observations  on,  197.  Jewish  Law 
concerning  bUnd  persons,  82,  83. 

BLOos-AysiieM,  office  o^  67. 

BLooBx-OvTKitiFas,  account  o^  117**119. 

BocRiM ,  valley  of,  notice  of,  33, 

Books,  ancient,  form  o£    See  p.  183. 

BoTTLSs,  fcim  of,  166. 179. 

BoviriiABiKS  of  the  Holy  Land,  14, 16. 

Bows  of  the  Hebrews,  notice  ot,  88. 

Bn^xiir  AI.TAB  and  Lath,  06. 

BnAxsv  Sxnpairr,  worship  o^  136, 137. 

Bbbad,  how  piepared.    See  p.  171. 

BBBABT-rLATB  of  the  hlgh-^priest,  114.;  and -of  the  Jewish 
aoldiem,  87. 

Bbicks,  ancient,  form  o^  161.  and  note. 

Bbitovs  (ancient),  writing  oi,  183.  note. 

Bauisiva  in  a  mortar,  punishment  o^  68. 

Bui,  a  Chaldoan  name  of  the  eighth  month  of  the  Jewish 
civil  year. 

B0BIAL,  rites  o^  19^—301.  Not  alwv^  pennitted  to  capi- 
tal prisoners  by  the  Romans,  73. 

BuBBiBe  to  death,  punishment  o^  68. 

BuBBiire  of  the  dead,  198,  199, 

BcBBT-OrrBBixas,  account  o^  116. 


Cjbsab,  originally  the  surname  of  the  Julian  fiunily.  Alter 
being  dignified  in  the  person  of  Julius  CaBsar,  it  became  the 
usual  appellation  of  thoee  of  his  fiimily  who  ascended  the  impe- 
rial throne.  The  last  of  these  was  Nero ;  but  the  name  was 
still  retained  by  his  successon,  as  a  sort  of  title  belonging  to  the 
imperial  dignity.  In  the  New  Testament  the  reig^ning  emperor 
IB  called  Cesar,  without  any  other  distinguishing  appellation. 
The  peiwms  mentioned  or  aUuded  to  by  this  title  are  Augustus 
f  Luke  iL  1.),  Tiberius  (Luke  iiL  1.  xx.  33.  »4,  36.),  Claudius 
(Acts  xL  8.),  and  Nero  (Acts  xxv.  8.  PhiL  iv.  33.^ 

Casabba  ov  Pal^stivx,  so  called  as  being  the  metropolis 
of  Palestine  and  the  reaidence  of  the  Rosian  proconsul,  was 
Ibnnerly  named  tho  Tower  of  Stnto;  but,  its  haibour  being 
extremely  incommodious,  Herod  the  Orsat  erected  a  spacious 
mole,  and  greatly  enlaiged  and  beautified  the  d^,  which  he  de- 
nominated Csesiea,  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Augustus,  his 
grsat  patron,  to  whom  he  dedicated  it  in  the  twenty-eighth  year 
of  his  leign,  with  games  and  other  cevemonies,  in  a  most  solemn 
manner,  and  with  a  profusion  of  expense.  It  is  very  firequenlly 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  is  sometimes  called,  1^ 
way  of  eminence,  Cssarea.  Hera  Pet^r  converted  Cornelius  and 
his  kinsmen,  the  firs^fhiits  of  the  Gentilee  (Acts  x.) ;  here  lived 
Philip  the  EvangeUst  (Acts  xxL  8.) ;  and  here  St  Paul  so  ad- 
BttraUy  defended  himself  against  the  Jews  and  their  orator  Ter- 
tulhis.  (Acts  xxiv.)  Casarea  now  retains  nothing  of  its  former 
splendour :  at  present  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  country,  on 
the  land  side,  is  a  sandy  desert :  the  waves  wash  the  ruins  of 
the  moles,  the  towers,  and  the  port,  which  anciently  were  both 
its  ornament  and  its  defence,  towards  the  sea.  Not  a  creature 
fexc^  jackals  and  beasts  of  prey)  residea  within  many  miles  of 
Uiis  silent  desolation :  and  its  ruins,  which  ate  very  considerable, 
have  long  been  resorted  to  as  a  quany  whenever  building  mate- 
riala  were  required  at  Acre.  (Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  voL  iv.  pp. 
446—448.  Mr.  Buckingham  has  a  long  and  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  the  ancient  hlstoiy  and  present  state  of  Csaana.  See 
his  Travels,  pp.  136—138.) 

Casabba  Phiupn  (formerly  called  Pttieas)  was  situated 
near  the  springs  of  the  river  Jordan.  It  was  first  called  Laish  or 
Leehem  ( Judg.  xviiL  7.),  and  after  it  was  subdued  by  the  Dan- 
iles  (v.  29.)  it  received  the  appellation  of  Dan.  Casarea  was 
a  day's  journey  from  Sidon ;  a  day  and  a  half  from  Damascus. 
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Philip  the  Tetrareh  built  it,  or,  at  least,  embellished  and  eniargwl 
it,  and  named  it  Cssarea,  in  honour  of  Tiberius ;  aflerwaxds,  in 
compliment  to  Nero,  it  was  called  Neronius.  The  woman  who 
was  troubled  with  an  issue  of  blood,  and  healed  by  our  Saviour 
(Matt  ix.  20.  Luke  viiL  48.),  is  said  to  have  been  oi  Casarea 
Philippi.  The  present  town  of  Paneas  is  small;  and  the  ground 
it  stands  on  is  of  a  triangular  form.  From  this  compressed  situsp 
tion  the  ancient  city  could  not  have  be^  of  great  extent.  (Irby's 
and  Manglea'  Travels,  p.  389.) 

Caiafhas,  also  called  Joseph,  was  high-priest  of  the  Jews  at 
the  time  Jesus  was  crucified,  and  was  a  principal  agent  in  that 
transaction.  (Matt  xxvL  3.  67.  Luke  iii.  3.  John  xi.  49.  xviiL 
13, 14.  34.  38.  Acts  iv.  6.)    He  wasof  thesectof  theSaddueeea 

Caxb,  the  eldest  son  of  Adam  and  Eve^  He  was  the  first 
husbandman,  and  also  the  first  homicide.  (Gen.  iv.)  He  slew 
Abel,  because  his  own  works  were  evil,  and  his  brother's  righ^ 
eous.    (1  John  iii.  18.) 

Caibab  is  mentioned  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  by  St 
Luke  (iiL  86,  36.)  as  the  son  of  Aip|iaxad,  and  lather  of  Salah ; 
while  m  the  genealogies  preserved  in  Gen.  x,  34.  xi.  13.  and  1 
Chron.  L  34.  the  son  of  Arphaxad  is  denominated  Salah,  and  no 
mention  is  made  of  this  Cainan.  Various  suppositions  have 
been  ofikrsd  to  reconcile  the  seeming  contradiction.  The  sim- 
plest solution  is  always  the  most  ceitain.  St  Luke  wrote  for 
those  Chrutians  who  read  the  Septuagint  Greek  version  nlore 
than  the  original  Hebrew ;  and,  consequently,  he  preferred  their 
version,  which  adds  the  name  of  Cainan  to  the  genealogy  of 


Calakitibs,  with  which  Palestiiie  was  visited,  38     40. 

Cakbb,  a  celebrated  Jewish  warrior,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah ; 
who,  as  a  reward  for  his  fidelity,  when  sent,  together  with 
Joshua,  to  explore  the  country  of  Canaan,  vras  permitted  to 
enter  tlie  promised  land,  where  he  obtained  possessions.  (Josh, 
xiv.  6—13.)  A  district  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  was 
called  after  lus  name.     (1  Sam.  xxl.  14.) 

Calxbdab,  Jewish,  76,  76. 

Calt,  golden,  wor^pped  by  the  Israelites,  186.  Account  of 
the  golden  calves  of  Jeroboam  I.,  136. 

Calvabt,  notice  o^  19. 

Cambls,  notice  of;  176. 

Camps  of  the  Hebrews,  form  of,  86,  87. 

Caba,  a  small  town  of  Galilee,  situated  on  a  gentle  eminence 
to  the  west  of  Capernaum.  This  circumstance  distinctly  proves 
how  accurately  the  writings  of  the  evangelists  correspond  with 
the  geography  and  present  appearance  of  the  country.  The 
ruler  of  Capernaum,  whose  child  was  dangerously  ill,  besought 
Jesus  to  come  down  and  heal  his  son.  (John  iv.  47 — 61.) 
About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  firom  the  small  and  poor  village  (for 
such  it  now  is)  on  the  road  from  Nazareth,  there  is  a  well  of 
dehcious  water  close  to  the  road,  whence  all  the  vrater  is  taken 
for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants.  At  this  well,  which  is  sup- 
plied by  springs  fivm  the  mountains  about  two  miles  distant,  it 
is  usual  for  pilgrims  to  halt,  as  being  the  source  of  the  water, 
which  our  Sariour,  by  his  first  public  miracle,  converted  into 
wine.  (John  ii.  11.)  In  consequence  of  this  miracle,  both  the 
Christian  and  Turkish  inhabitants  of  Cana  cherish  the  singular 
notion  that,  by  drinking  copiously  of  the  water  of  this  spring, 
intoxication  is  produced.  This  place  is  called  Cana  of  Gralilee, 
to  distinguish  it  from  Cana  of  Kanah  (Josh.  xiz.  38.),  which 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Asher,  and  was  situated  in  the  vicinity 
of  Sidon.  Here  are  shown  the  ruins  of  a  church,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  erected  by  the  empress  Helena,  over  the  spot  where 
the  marriage-feast  was  held.  (Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iv.  pp. 
185—188.) 

Cabaab,  the  son  of  Ham  and  the  progenitor  of  the  Canaan- 
ites.  For  an  account  of  the  land  called  after  him,  see  pp.  13. 
16.  How  divided  by  Joshua  among  the  twelve  tribes,  16,  17. 
Populousness  of  Canaan,  38.  Idols  worshipped  by  the  Ca- 
naanites,  137,  138.  Their  extirpation  considered,  Vol.  I.  pp. 
409,  410. 

Cabbacb,  a  queen  of  Ethiopia  mentioned  in  Acts  viii.  37. 
This  name  was  common  to  the  Ethi<^Nan  queens  in  the  time  of 
Chriit;  and,  according  to  Eusebius,  Ethiopia  continued  to  be 
governed  by  women,  even  to  his  tune, — ^the  fourth  century. 
(Eocl.  Hist  lib.  ii.  c  1.) 

CawdiiBstick,  golden,  in  the  Temple,  at  Jerusalem,  100. 

Capxbbavm,  a  town  of  (Galilee,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the 
lake  of  Grennesareth,  on  the  bordere  of  the  tract  occupied  by  the 
tribes  of  Zebulon  and  Nephthalim.  This  place  is  celebrated  for  the 
many  mighty  vorki  and  discourses  performed  by  our  Saviour, 
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which  hrought  a  heavy  wo  apon  the  inhabitants  for  their  infi- 
delity. (Matt  xi.  23.)  In  the  vicinity  of  this  town  or  city  our 
Lord  deUvered  his  admirable  sermon ;  and  near  it  also  was  the 
custom-house,  at  which  Matthew  the  publican  was  sitting  when 
Jesus  called  him  to  the  apostleship.  (Matt  ix.  1.  9.)  Here  the 
Jews  had  a  synagogue  (Mark  i.  33.  Luke  iv.  33.),  aa  the  Chris* 
tians  afterwards  had  a  church.  Mr.  Buckingham  in  1617  found 
various  remains  of  some  ancient  settlement  in  its  vicinity ;  but 
in  1823  scarcely  a  relique  remained  to  attest  its  former  existence. 
Recent  travellers  describe  the  appearance  of  the  Lake  of  Genne- 
sareth  from  Capernaum  as  singularly  grand  and  impressive. 
This  place  is  now  called  Tal-hhewn  or  Tal-hhewm,  as  it  is  dif- 
ferently pronounced.  (Buckingham's  Travels  in  Palestine,  pp. 
469,  470.    Jowett's  Researches  in  Syria,  p.  168.y 

Capbtor  (Jer.  xlvu.  4.  Amos  ix.  7.)  and  Caphtorix  (Gen. 
z.  14.  Dent  ii.  23.),  the  name  oi  a  country  and  people  whence 
the  Philistines  are  said  to  have  originated.  According  to  the 
passages  above  referred  to,  the  Caphtorim  came  originally  from 
Egypt  and  settled  in  Caphtor,  which  word  most  of  the  ancient 
versions  have  rendered  Cappadocia ;  but  some  have  supposed  it 
to  be  Cyprus,  or  Crete ;  which  last  both  Calmet  and  Gesenius 
consider  to  be  the  place  most  probably  intended.  From  Caphtor, 
m  colony  migrated  and  settled  in  the  southern  part  of  Canaan. 

Capital  Punishments  of  the  Jews,  account  of^  66 — ^69. 

Cappadocia,  a  kingdom  of  Asia,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Ar- 
menia, on  the  west  by  Paphlagonia  and  Galatia,  on  the  north  by 
the  Euxine  Sea,  and  on  the  south  by  that  part  of  Mount  Taurus 
which  looks  towards  Cilicia.  It  was  &med  for  mules  and  horses, 
of  which  it  gave  yearly  to  the  Persians,  horses  1500,  mules 
8000.  The  Cappadodans  are  said  to  have  been  a  nation  so 
servile,  that  when  the  Romans  ofSkted  them  their  fieedom  to 
live  by  their  own  laws,  they  said  they  could  not  endure  liberty. 
This  country  is  mentioned  in  Acts  ii.  9.  and  also  by  the  apostle 
Peter,  who  addresses  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Hebrew  Christians 
who  were  dispersed  through  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Bi- 
thynia,  and  Asia  Minor. 

Captaiit  of  the  Lord's  Host,  authority  of,  and  influence,  85. 

Captiyxs,  cruel  treatment  of.     See  pp.  90,  91. 

Captiyitt  (Babylonish),  state  of  the  Hebrews  during,  49,  50. 

Car  AYAHS,  mode  of  travelling  by,  122,  note  7.  173. 

Carcmxmish,  a  fortified  city  on  the  Euphrates  belonging  to 
the  Assyrians,  commanding  the  pass  into  the  northern  part  of 
Mesopotamia,  from  Syria.  Necho  king  of  Egypt  took  it,  and 
left  a  strong  garrison  in  it ;  which  was  taken  and  cut  in  pieces, 
in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiachin  king  of  Judah,  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar king  of  Babylon.  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  20.  2  Kings  xxiii. 
29.)  Isaiah  speaks  of  Carchenush,  and  seems  to  say,  that 
Tiglath-pileser  conquered  it ;  perhaps  from  the  Egyptians.  Pro- 
fane authors  say  nothing  of  this  town,  or  of  these  wars :  it  is 
probable  that  Carchemi^  is  the  same  as  Cercusium,  or  Ciroe- 
sium,  or  Circeium,  situated  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  conjunc- 
tion of  the  Chaboras  (the  modem  Chebour)  and  the  Euphrates. 

Carxsl,  Mount,  account  of,  30. 

CARYiire,  art  of^  among  the  Jews,  183. 

Cabiphia  (Ezra  viiL  17.),  the  name  of  a  country ;  peihaps 
Caspia,  the  country  on  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Casluhim  (Gen.  x.  14.  1  Chron.  i.  12.),  a  people,  spoken  of 
•f  a  colony  of  the  Egyptians ;  according  to  Bodtart  (Phaleg. 
iv.  31.),  the  Colchians,  whom  the  Greek  writers  constantly 
npresent  m  of  Egyptian  origin. 

Cattlb  reared  in  Palestine,  notice  of^  37.  174 — 176. 

Caykrvs  in  Palestine,  account  of,  32,  33.  150. 

CxDARS  of  Lebanon,  account  of,  29,  30.  36. 

CxDRov,  or  Kedron,  Brook,  notice  of,  26. 

CsvGHREA,  a  haven  on  the  east  of  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  to 
which  city  it  was  considered  as  a  kind  of  subsidiary  port  It  is 
mentioned  in  Acts  xviiL  18. 

CspHAS,  a  name  given  by  Christ  to  Simon:  it  means  the 
same  as  nrpx*  that  is,  a  stone.     (John  L  43.) 

Chaiits  of  the  Jewish  women,  158. 

Craldsa,  a  country  of  Asia,  lying  near  the  junction  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  the  capital  of  which  was  Babtloit, 
whence  it  was  also  denominated  Babtloztia.  In  ancient  times 
it  was  known  by  the  names  Shinar,  Shinaar,  dec. — For  a  sketch 
of  the  profane  history  of  the  Chaldsan  or  Babylonian  em- 
pire, illustrative  of  the  prophetic  writings,  see  p.  412.  of  this 
Index. 

Chariots,  military,  notice  of,  85,  86. 

Crxbar  a  river  of  Mesopotamia,  which  rises  in  Mount  C^ 
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sins,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Euphrates  neai  CiroeiiuiL 
(2  Kings  xviL  6.  xviiL  11.   1  Chron.  v.  26.) 

Chbmosh,  a  Moabitish  idol,  notice  of,  138. 

Chbrsm,  or  irremissible  Vow,  account  o^  180. 

Chxrxthitxs  and  Pelethitea,  who  they  were,  47.  85. 87. 

Chsrubik.    See  p.  96. 

Childrxit,  birth  and  education  o^  163,  164.  Adoption  of, 
164,  165. 

Cbikivbrxth,  sea  of,  26. 

Chios  (Acbi  xx.  15.)  is  an  island  of  the  iBgean  Sea,  between 
Lesbos  and  Samoa,  celebrated  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times, 
for  its  vrine,  figs,  marble,  and  white  earth. 

Chislxv,  or  Caslbu,  the  third  month  of  the  Jewish  ctril 
year ;  and  the  ninth  month  of  the  ecclesiastical  year.  For  the 
feasts  and  fasts  in  this  month,  see  p.  75. 

Chittix.— TAe  land  of  ChitHm,  and  the  Ufeo  of  ClutHm, 
denote,  in  general,  the  maritime  countries  and  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean,  Greece,  Italy,  Crete,  Cyprus,  Corsica,  dec.  Thus, 
Balaam  foretold  "  that  ships  should  come  from  the  coast  of 
Chittim,  and  should  afflict  Asshur  (the  Assyrians),  and  afflict 
Eber*'  (the  Hebrews,  or  Jews) ;  representing  the  Gredan  and 
Roman  invasions.  And  Daniel  foretold  that  "  the  ohipt  of  Chit- 
tim should  come  againot  the  king  of  the  north  (Antiochos 
Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria) ;  and  that  he  ohauid  therefore  be 
grieved,  and  return"  from  the  south,  or  Egypt,  which  be  had 
invaded,  when  commanded  to  desist  by  the  Roman  ambasn- 
don.  (Dan.  xi.  30.  Livy,  xlv.  10 — 12.)  Perseus,  king  of 
Maoedon,  is  called  <*  king  of  Chittim."     ( I  Maoc  ^iiL  5.) 

Cniuir  (Amoa  v.  26.),  the  idol  Saturn. 

CaoRAXiir,  a  small  town  situated  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  at  no  great  distance  from  Capernaum.  It  was 
one  of  those  places  where  very  many  of  our  Saviour's  miracles 
were  performed,  whoae  inhabitants  he  upUakled  for  their  infi- 
delity.    (Matt  xi.  21.   Luke  x.  13.) 

Christ  (Xpirr&r),  a  Greek  word  signifying  anointed,  and  eot^ 
responding  to  the  Hebrew  word  Mxssiah,  which  see.  In  the 
New  Testament,  this  appellatioii  is  given  to  Jesus,  the  anointed 
one,  that  king  of  the  race  of  David,  promised  by  God,  and  long 
expected,  the  Messiah. 

Christiavs,  those  who  profissB  to  believe  and  practise  the 
religion  of  Jeans  Christ.  This  appellation  was  first  given  by 
divine  appointment  to  the  believen  at  Antiocfa.  (Acts  xl  26.) 
See  Vol.  I.  p.  350. 

Church  (Jewish),  account  of,  and  of  its  various  memben, 
108 — 1 1 1. ;   and  of  ite  ministers,  1 1 1 — 1 16. 

CuusHAir-RisKATHAiM,  H  kJug  of  Mesopotamia,  who  op- 
preased  the  Israelitea  for  eight  years.  This  monarch  must  have 
subdued  several  of  the  surrounding  nations  within  thirty  or 
forty  years  afier  the  death  of  Joshua,  since  his  conquests  ex- 
tended westward  as  fiir  as  Canaan.  The  Israelites  were  delivered 
from  his  yoke  by  Othvirl.     (Judg.  iii.  8 — 10.^ 

Chusa,  or  Chub  A,  the  steward  or  agent  of^  Herod-Antipas, 
whose  vnfe  was  one  of  the  pious  women  who  ministered  to 
Jesus  Christ  (Luke  viii.  3.)  Some  critics,  however,  suppose 
that  he  was  the  treasurer  or  overseer  of  Herod's  revenue. 

Cilicia,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  between  Pampbylia  on  the 
west,  and  Pieria  on  the  east.  Mount  Taurus  on  the  north,  and 
the  Cilician  Sea  on  the  south,  celebrated  on  the  account  of  Cicero, 
proconsul  there,  but  more  on  the  account  of  St.  Paul's  birth  at 
Tarsus,  a  city  of  Cilida.  (Acta  xxii.  3.) 

CiRirRRXTH,  or  CiiTHXROTH,  R  City  in  the  canton  of  the  tribe 
of  Nephtali :  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  which  was  afterwards 
called  TinsRiAs;  as  ihe  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  which  in  Hebrew 
ia  called  the  Sea  of  Cinnet*eth,  u  unquestionably  the  Lake  or 
Sea  of  Tiberius  .•  for  an  account  of  which  see  pp.  26, 37. 

CiRcuxGisiov,  how  and  when  performed.    See  p.  110. 

CiSLxu.    See  Chislxu. 

CisTSRirs  in  Palestine,  notice  o^  29. 

CiTixs,  Jewish,  155.  How  besieged,  90.  Treatment  of,  v^ben 
captured,  ibid.    Gates  of,  seata  of  justice,  54. 

CiTixs  ow  Rkfuox,  16. 

CiTizBirs  of  Rome,  privileges  and  treatment  of,  when  prison- 
era.     See  pp.  57 — 59. 

Classxs  of  the  Jewish  priests,  112. 

Clauda,  an  island  near  Crete,  situated  near  the  southern  and 
western  sea.    It  u  mentioned  in  Acts  xxvii.  16. 

Claudius. 

1.  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero  Germanicus^  the  fiflh  emperor  or 
C«sar  of  Rome.    He  was  the  son  of  Nero  Draaoa,  and  obtained 
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the  imperial  dignity  principally  through  the  exertion  of  Herod 
Agrippe.  (Joeephusi,  Ant  Jud.  1.  xix.  c.  4.  §  1.  Bell.  Jud.  1.  ii. 
c  1 1.  ^  3.)  In  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign  occurred  the  famine 
predicted  by  Agabus.  (Acts  xi.  28.  and  Kuin  ci  in  loc).  In  the 
first  part  of  his  reign  he  was  fiiTOurable  to  the  Jews  (Jos.  Ant 
Jud.  I.  XX.  c.  I.  ^  2.)  ;  but  in  his  ninth  year  he  banished,  by 
edict,  all  those  who  had  taken  up  their  residence  at  Rome.  (Acts 
XTJii.  2.  Suetonius  in  Claud,  c.  25.)  He  died,  a.  s.  64,  after  a 
'Weak  and  inglorious  reign  of  14  years,  of  poison  administered 
by  his  wife  Agrippina,  who  wished  to  raise  her  son  Nero  to  the 
throne.     (Robinson,  voce  KkAvfibc,) 

2.  Claudius  Lysias,  a  Roman  tribune,  who  preserved  Paul 
from  a  conspiracy  of  the  Jews.  (Acts  xxiiL  23 — 3.*).  xxiv. 
1-9.) 

Clbopas,  one  of  the  two  disdples  who  went  to  Emmaus. 
(Luke  xxiv.  18.  &c.)  The  name  is  of  Greek  extraction,  being 
contracted  from  Cleopatros,  like  Antipas  from  Antipatros.  He  is 
sometimes  confounded  with 

Clop  AS,  the  husband  of  Mary,  also  called  Alpheus.  (John  xix. 
25.)  By  comparing  this  passage  with  Luke  xxiv.  10.,  it  appears 
that  the  wife  of  Clopas  is  the  same  as  the  mother  of  James  the 
Leas  (compare  Matt  xxvii.  56.  with  Mark  zv.  40.)  ;  but  in 
Matt  X.  3.  and  Mark  iii.  18.  Jamea  b  said  to  be  the  son  of 
Alpheus. 

Climatz  of  the  Holy  Land,  23. 

Clotbks,  leprosy  of,  134.     See  Dress. 

CiriDrs  (Acts  xxvii.  7.)  was  a  city  and  promontory  of  Caria, 
memorable  for  the  worship  of  Venus. 

CoCK-caowiHo,  a  division  of  time,  73. 

Coslo«6thta.     See  Sthia,  9.  infra. 

Cohorts  (Roman),  notice  of,  92. 

Cold  Ssaso^  of  ralestine,  24. 

Co  LOSS  iB  (or  Colasss)  was  a  city  of  Phrygia  Pacatiana  in 
Asia  Minor,  situated  near  the  con^ux  of  the  Lycus  and  the 
Meander.  It  was  formerly  a  large  and  populous  place,  but  in  the 
time  of  Saint  Paul  had  lost  much  of  its  ancient  greatness,  and 
stood  nearly  equidistant  from  Laodicea  snd  Hierapolis.  Accord- 
ing to  Euscbius,  all  these  cities  were  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 
in  the  tenth  year  of  the  emperor  Nero,  about  a  year  after  the 
writing  of  Saint  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Colossians.  A  few  ruins 
identify  its  site,  which  is  at  present  called  Kh6na  or  Khonas  by 
the  Turks  of  Asia  Minor.  (See  a  description  of  Colosse  and  its 
vicinity,  in  Mr.  Arundell's  Visit  to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia, 
pp.  92—101.) 

Commerce  of  the  Midianites,  Phcenicians,  and  Egyptians,  187. 
Of  the  Hebrews,  particularly  under  Solomon  and  his  successorsy 
187,  188.     Of  Babylon,  411. 

CoMPEKSATiox,  in  what  cases  allowed,  65. 

CoifcuBxiTEs,  condition  of,  160. 

CoTiTRACTs  for  disposing  of  property,  how  made,  81.  Con- 
tracts of  marriage,  1 60. 

Colters  ATI  ox  of  the  Orientals,  169,  170. 

Coos,  an  island  in  the  Mgean  Or  Icarian  Sea,  near  Myndos 
and  Cnidus,  which  had  a  city  of  the  same  name,  from  which 
Hippocrates  the  celebrated  physician,  and  Apelles  the  famous 
painter,  were  called  Coi.  Here  was  a  large  temple  of  ^scula- 
pius,  and  another  of  Juno.  It  abounded  in  rich  wines,  and  here 
were  made  those  Cos  vestes,  which  were  transparent  and  are 
so  often  noticed  by  the  classic  poets.  It  is  mentioned  in  Acts 
xxi.  1. 

CoRBAX,  nature  of,  explained,  119. 

Corinth,  the  metropolis  of  Achaia  Proper,  and  the  ornament 
of  Greece,  was  situated  on  an  isthmus  between  the  JEgean  and 
Ionian  Seas.  From  the  convenience  of  its  situation  for  com- 
merce, it  abounded  in  riches,  and  was  furnished  with  all  the 
accommodations,  elegances,  and  superfluities  of  life.  In  the 
Achcan  war,  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans  under  the  consul 
Memmius,  about  146  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  was 
rebuilt  about  one  hundred  years  afterwards  by  Julius  Cnsar,  who 
planted  a  Roman  colony  here,  and  made  this  city  the  reaidenoe 
of  the  proconsul  of  Achaia.  Favoi\red  by  its  situiUion  between 
two  seas,  the  new  city  soon  regained  its  ancient  splendour:  com- 
merce produced  an  influx  of  riches,  and  the  luxury  and  voluptu- 
ousness which  followed  in  consequence  corrupted  the  manners 
cf  its  inhabitants,  who  became  infamous  to  a  proverb.  In  the 
\icinity  of  this  city  were  celebrated  the  Isthmian  games,  to  which 
Saint  Paul  alludes  in  diflerent  parts  of  his  Epistles.  Corinth 
also  possessed  numerous  schools,  in  which  philosophy  and  rhe- 
toric were  taught  by  able  masters,  and  strangers  resorted  thither 
from  all  quarters  to  be  instracted  in  the  ictenoea.    The  nomber 
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of  sophists  in  particular  was  very  great  The  knowledge  of 
these  circumstances  affords  a  key  to  St  Paul's  exhortations 
against  fornication,  lasciviousness,  and  eovetousness  (1  Cor.  vL 
9,  10.),  and  also  his  defence  of  the  Christian  doctrine  against 
the  sophists,  to  whom  the  fathers  attribute  all  the  strifes  and  con- 
tentions that  sprang  up  in  this  church.  In  consequence  of  the 
war  between  the  Greeks  and  Turks,  Corinth  has  been  reduced  to 
a  miserable  heap  of  ruined  hovels,  affording  yery  insufficient 
shelter  to  some  wretched  outcasts  of  the  province  of  Roumelia. 
(Missionary  Register,  1828,  p.  388.) 

CoRzr,  culture  and  harvesting  of,  1 77.  How  threshed  out,  178 ; 
and  ground,  ibid. 

CoRHXLivs,  a  devout  Roman  centurion,  who  was  convertad 
to  Christianity  by  the  apostle  Peter. 

Corporal  injuries,  how  punished  among  the  Jews,  68,  64, 

Corruption  (Mount  of^,  19.  Of  the  Jews  at  the  time  of 
Christ^B  birth,  148—160. 

CouRciL  (Great)  of  the  Jews.    See  p.  55. 

Coup-Ds-SoLEiL  in  Palestine,  effects  of,  24,  25. 

Courts  of  Judicature  {Jevn»h)f  and  proceedings  befbra 
them,  64 — 57.     (Jioman)^  proceedings  in,  67 — 59. 

Courts  of  Kings,  allusions  to,  45,  46.  Principal  offioen  o£ 
46,  47. 

Courts  of  the  Temple,  99,  100. 

CoYjsiTANTs,  how  made,  80,  81.    Covenant  of  salt,  81. 

Crete,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  A  Christian 
church  was  planted  here,  probably  by  St  Paul,  who  committed  it 
to  the  charge  of  Titus.  (Acts  xxviL  7.  12,  13.  21.  Tit  L  5.) 
Its  inhabitants  were  celebrated  archers,  but  infemous  for  their 
falsehood,  debaucheries^  and  piracies.  The  Cretans  of  the  present 
day  are  precisely  what  they  were  in  the  days  of  St  Paul,— 
alvayt  Uart,  evil  be<utt,  tlow  beUiet.  They  are  notoriously, 
whether  Turks  or  Greeks,  the  worst  characters  in  the  Levant 
(Hartley's  Researches  in  Greece  and  the  Levant,  p.  108.)  Sea 
the  testimonies  of  profane  writers  to  the  immoral  character  of  the 
Cretans,  in  Vol.  I.  p.  81. 

Crixiral  Law  of  the  Jews,  principles  of  the,  61«>64. 

Crixiitals,  Jewish  mode  of  treating,  and  punishing.  See  pp. 
55 — 57.  59.    The  Roman  mode  of  punishing  them,  69,  60. 

Crispus,  the  chief  of  a  synagogue  at  Corinth,  who  embraced 
the  Christian  faith,  and  was  baptized  by  St  PauL  (Acts  xviiL 
8.  1  Cor.  i.  14.) 

Cross,  form  of,  69.     Reproach  of,  explained,  ibM* 

CauciFixioR,  mode  of,  69.  Prevalence  of,  among  ancient 
nations,  ibid.  Lingering  nature  of  this  punishment,  ibid.  The 
circumstances  of  our  Saviour's  crucifixion  considered  and  illu»- 
trated,  70 — 72.  Solution  of  sapposed  difficulties  as  to  the  Aeur 
when  he  was  crucified.     Vol  I.  pp.  403,  404. 

Cup,  Divination  by,  142. 

CuTTiRo  asunder,  punishment  of,  68. 

CusH,  or  Ethiopia,  usually  rendered  Ethiopia  in  our  English 
Bible,  has  a  very  extensive  signification.  It  comprehends  all  the 
southern  and  eastern  borders  of  iBgypt,  In  some  parts  of  the 
prophecies  of  Ezekiel,  it  plainly  denotes  African  Ethiopia,  or 
Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  and  in  many  other  passages.  (Isa.  xviiL  1« 
XX.  3.  Ezek.  xxx.  5,  dtc.)  But  in  others  it  must  signify  Asiatic 
Ethiopia,  or  Arabia,  as  in  the  description  of  the  garden  of  Eden. 
(Gen.  ii.  13.)  The  wife  of  Moses  was  contemptuously  styled  a 
"  Cushite,"  or  Ethiopian  of  Arabia.  (Num.  xii.  1.)  And  where 
"  Persia,  Ethiopia,  and  Libya,"  are  recited  in  order,  the  second 
must  denote  Arabia.  (Ezek.  xxxviii.  6.)  Herodotus,  in  his 
curious  catalogue  of  the  varioua  nations  composing  the  army  of 
Xerxes,  distinguishes  the  long-haired  Eastern  or  Asiatic  Ethio- 
pians from  the  woolly-headed  Western  or  African ;  both  being 
descendants  of  Cush,  a  roving  and  enterprising  race,  who  gradu- 
ally extended  their  settlements  from  Chusistan,  "the  land  of 
Cush,"  or  Susiana,  on  the  coasts  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  through 
Arabia,  to  the  Red  Sea;  and  thence  crossed  over  to  Africa,  and 
occupied  its  eastern  coast  and  gradually  penetrated  into  the  inte- 
rior of  Abyssinia.  (Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  voL  L 
p.  379.) 

Cyprus,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  situated  between 
Cilicia  and  Syria,  and  anciently  celebrated  for  the  profligacy  of 
its  inhabitants,  whose  principal  deity  was  the  impure  goddess 
Venus.  Here  Paul  and  Barnabas  landed,  a.  d.  44.  and  success- 
fully preached  the  Gospel.  (Acts  xiii.  4.  et  teg.  xxi.  3.)  Cyprua 
proved  to  have  been  a  proconsulate.  Vol.  I.  p.  90. 

CrxRAL,  a  musical  instrument  notice  of,  184. 

Ctrbrr,  die  principal  city  of  the  province  of  Libya  in  Africa, 
which  was  thence  sometiikiea  denoninalad  Cyrcnaica,  and  which 
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by  the  evangelist  Luke  is  called  JJbya  about  Cyrene,  (Acts  iL 
10.)  Simon,  whom  the  Jews  compelled  to  bear  our  Saviour's 
cross  (Matt  xxvii.  32.  Luke  xxiiL  36.),  was  a  native  of  this 
place.  At  Cyrene  resided  many  Jews,  who  had  a  synagogue  at 
Jerusalem.  Among  the  Christians  who  were  scattered  abroad, 
in  consequence  of  the  persecution  that  arooe  about  Stephen, 
Luke  enumerates  those  of  Cyrene.   (Acts  xi.  20.). 

Ctrsxius,  in  Latin  Quirinus.  (Luke  ii.  2.)  i'ublius  Sulpi- 
dus  Quirinus  was  sent  from  Rome  as  governor  of  Syria,  with 
which  province  Judsa  was  connected  after  the  banishment  of 
Archelaus  to  Vienne  in  Gaul,  in  order  to  take  a  census  of  the 
whole  province.  For  the  various  opinions  of  commentators  con- 
cerning that  census,  see  Vol.  I.  pp.  419,  420. 

Ctrus,  king  of  Persia,  the  son  of  Cambyses  a  Persian  satrap 
or  grandee,  and  Mandane,  was  the  liberator  of  the  Jews  from  the 
Babylonish  captivity.  The  prophet  Isaiah  (xliv.  28.)  mentioned 
htm  by  name  two  hundred  years  before  he  was  born.  See 
Persia,  infra. 


Daooiv,  a  PhcBnician  idol,  notice  of,  188. 

Dalxaitutha.    See  Maodala. 

Daucatia,  a  province  of  Europe  on  the  east  of  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  and  forming  part  of  the  ancient  Illyricum.  In  this  province, 
Titus  preached  the  Gospel.  (2  Tim.  iv.  10.) 

Daxascus,  a  most  ancient  dty,  where  Eliezer  the  servant  of 
Abraham  dwelt,  was  built,  according  to  Joaephus  ( Antiq.  1.  L  c  7. 
f  15.),  by  Uz,  the  son  of  Aram,  mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  23.,  and 
situated  in  the  valley  between  Libanus  and  Antilibanus,  watered 
by  the  rivers  Abana  and  Pharpar.  (2  Kings  v.  12.)  It  was 
made  tributary  to  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  6.)  ;  aflerwards  it  was  the 
capital  dty  of  the  kings  of  Syria.  (Isa.  viL  8.)  It  is  celebrated 
for  its  antiquity,  and  for  being  still  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
magnificent  dties  of  the  Levant,  but  most  of  all  for  being  the 
place  of  the  miraculous  conversion  of  St  Paul.  It  is  situated  in 
a  beautiful  plain.  The  street,  still  called  Straight,  where  St 
Paul  dwelt,  is  entered  from  the  road  by  Jerusalem;  it  is  as 
straight  as  an  arrow,  a  mile  in  length,  broad  and  well  paved. 
(Irby's  and  Mangles' Travels,  pp.  281,  282.  Carne's  Letters, 
p.  375.)  The  region  around  this  dty  is  in  the  Old  Testament 
called  byria  of  Damascus. 

Dah. 

1.  The  son  of  Jacob  and  Bilhah,  gave  his  name  to  one  of  the 
tribes  of  IsraeL  For  the  limits  of  the  district  assigned  to  this 
tribe,  see  p.  17. 

2.  The  name  ■  of  a  dty  In  the  northern  extremity  of  Judea, 
m  the  tribe  of  Nephtali ;  it  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Libanus,  notvfar  from  the  source  of  the  river  Jordan.  Here  Jero- 
boam I.  set  up  one  of  the  golden  calves.  In  Rev.  vii.  6.  the  name 
of  the  tribe  of  Dan  is  omitted,  either  through  the  mistake  of  Uie 
transcribers,  who  mistook  ^AN  for  MAN,  and  so  wrote  Ma- 
nasseh ;  orbecSause  the  tribe  had  become  extinct ;  or,  by  its  early 
apostasy,  had  become  the  common  receptacle  of  idols  and  cor- 
rupter of  the  rest  (See  Judg.  xviii.)  Dr.  Robinson  thinks  that 
the  first  opinion  is  the  most  probable,  because  the  tribe  of  Joseph 
is  aflerwards  mentioned,  which  included  Manasseh  and  Ephraim. 
There  appears  to  have  been  an  andent  tradition  in  the  church, 
that,  when  Antichrist  should  come,  he  should  be  a  Jew,  and  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan.  ( Woodhouse  on  Rev.  vii.  6.) 

Daitcixo  of  the  Jews,  184. 

Dawisl,  a  distinguished  Jewish  prophet,  who  lived  and  wrote 
at  Babylon  during  the  captivity.  For  a  further  account  of 
Daniel  and  his  predictions,  see  pp.  277 — 282. 

Darivs,  the  common  name  of  several  Persian  kings,  three  of 
whom  are  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament ;  viz. 

1.  Darius  the  Mede,  or  Cyaxares.  (Dan.  vi.  I.) 

2.  Darius  the  eon  of  Hyetaspee,  whom  Archbishop  Usher  sup- 
poses to  be  the  Ahasuerus  that  married  Esther. 

3.  Dariue  Codomannue^  who  is  mentioned  in  Neh.  xii.  22. 
See  Persia,  infra. 

Darts,  fiery,  explained,  93,  note  1. 

Dathah,  one  of  those  who,  with  Korah,  Abiram,  and  On,  con- 
spired against  Moses ;  and,  with  his  accomplices,  was  swallowed 
up  in  the  earth.  (Num.  xvi.) 

Davortxrs,  education  of,  164.    Portions  of,  ibid, 

David,  the  second  king  of  Israel,  was  the  son  of  Jesse,  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  and  the  town  of  Bethlehem.  He  was  the  founder 
of  the  Jewish  dynasty ;  and  from  him,  in  the  fulness  of  the  time 
appointed  by  God,  descended  the  Messiah,  of  whom  he  b  con- 
Adeicd  at  an  illustiiotts  type.    In  what  sense  David  was  "  the 


man  after  God*s  own  heart,"  see  VoL  I.  pp.  411, 41 2. ;  and  for  the 
Psafans  ascribed  to  him,  see  Vol.  II.  pp.  239,  240,  241. 

David,  dty  of,  19. 

Dat,  how  reckoned  by  the  Jews  and  Romans,  72. 

Day  of  atonement,  how  solemnized,  127. 

Dead,  law  of  Moses  concerning,  198.  Preparation  of,  foi 
interment,  198,  199.  Funeral  rites  of,  199—202.  Duration  of 
mourning  for  the  dead,  202. 

Dead  Sea,  description  of,  27,  28. 

Deaf  persons,  law  concerning,  82. 

Deato,  Jewish  notions  of,  197,  198. 

Deborah. 

1.  The  name  of  Sarah's  nurse,  who  attended  her  into  Canaan, 
and  continued  to  reside  in  the  £imily  of  Isaac,  until  her  death 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bethel,  where  she  was  interred  with  much 
lamentation,  under  an  oak,  from  that  circumstance  termed  Allon 
Bachuth,  or  the  Oak  of  Weeping.  (Gen.  xxiv.  67.  xxxv.  8.^ 

2.  A  prophetess,  the  wife  of  Lapidoth,  and  the  fourth  judge  of 
Israel.  She  was  the  only  woman  who  ever  filled  that  high  office. 
(Judg.  iv.  V.) 

Debtors,  laws  concerning,  63. 

DscAPiTATioir,  punishment  of,  68. 

DscAPOLis,  district  of,  18. 

Dedication,  Feast  of,  128.   .Vow  of  Dedication,  141. 

Degrees,  Academical,  conferred  in  Jewish  seminaries,  185, 
note  3. 

Demas,  for  some  time,  was  a  companion  of  St  Paul,  in  propa- 
gating the  Gospel ;  but  he  afterwards  deserted  him  when  a  pri- 
soner at  Rome,  and  returned  to  Thessalonica,  which  was  at  that 
time  a  very  flourishing  commercial  city.  (Col.  iv.  14.  Philem.  34. 
2  Tim.  iv.  10.) 

Demetrius. 

1.  A  silversmith  at  Ephesus,  whose  chief  business  consisted  in 
making  little  models  of  die  temple  in  that  city,  with  the  image  of 
Diana  included  in  them.  He  exdted  a  tumult  against  St  Paul. 
(Acts  xix.) 

2.  A  Christian,  and  it  should  seem  a  Christia.n  teacher,  who 
is  mentioned  with  much  commendation  in  3  John,  12. 

Demoniacal  possessions,  reality  of,  197. 

Derbe,  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  near  Isauria,  not  far  from  the 
Cilician  range  of  Mount  Taurus.  It  was  the  country  of  Timothy, 
end  is  mentioned  in  Acts  liv.  6.  Various  ruins  of  this  place  are 
said  still  to  exist,  but  they  have  not  been  described  by  any 
modem  traveller.  (Col.  Leake's  Tour  in  Asia  Minor,  pp.  100, 
101.) 

Deserts  in  Palestine,  account  of,  33,  34.  Horrors  of  the 
Great  Arabian  Desert  described,  34,  35. 

"Devout  Men,"  who  they  were,  110. 

Dews,  heavy,  in  Palestine,  25. 

DiAiTA  (a^/xk),  a  heathen  goddess,  the  fabled  daughter  of 
Jupiter  and  Lalona,  and  the  twin  sister  of  Apollo.  She  presided 
over  forests  and  hunting,  and  also  over  child-birth;  and  was 
espcdally  worshipped  at  Ephesus,  where  a  temple  was  erected 
in  her  honour,  which,  for  its  extent  and  magnificence,  was 
anciently  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  worid.  (Acts 
xix.  24.  27,  28.  34,  35.J 

Dichotomy,  a  Jewish  punishment,  68. 

DixAH  was  the  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Leah,  at  the  time  the 
patriarch  dwelt  not  far  from  the  country  occupied  by  the  Hivites. 
Prompted  by  curiosity,  she  went  out  to  see  the  daughters  of  the 
land,  most  probably  to  a  festival,  when  she  was  ravish^  by 
Shechem,  a  prince  of  the  Hivites.  It  is  not  known  what  became 
of  her,  after  the  extermination  of  the  Shcchemites  (Gen.  xixiv.) ; 
but  it  appears  from  Gen.  xlvi.  15.  that  she  was  living  in  the 
patriarch's  family,  and  accompanied  him  into  Egypt 

DioiiTsius,  a  member  of  the  tribunal  of  the  Areopagus  at 
Athens,  who  was  induced  by  the  preaching  of  St  Paul  to  embrace 
the  Christian  religion.  (Acts  xvii.  34.) 

Dioscuri,  or  Uie  Twins  (A/o0-xcvp:<),  Castor  and  Pollux,  the 
&bled  sons  of  Jupiter  and  Leda,  were  supposed  to  have  some 
peculiar  power  over  storms :  hence  they  became  the  patron  dei- 
ties of  seamen.     (Acts  xxviii.  11.) 

DiOTREPHEs,  a  professing  Christian,  who  (it  appears)  did  noi 
receive  with  hospitality  those  whom  the  apostle  John  sent  to  him, 
or  permit  others  to  do  so.  (3  John  9.) 

Diseases  mentioned  hi  the  Scriptures,  and  their  treatment, 
aee  pp.  195—197. 

DiviiTATioR,  by  the  cup,  142.  By  inspecting  the  liver  of 
victims,  143.  By  arrows,  ibid.  By  the  staff,  ibid.  How  pn 
nithed  among  the  Jews,  62. 
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BiTORCSs,  Jewish  acconnt  ot,  162,  163. 

DoDAiriiff,  the  youngest  son  of  Javan.  (Gen.  z.  4.)  The 
coantry  peopled  by  his  descendants  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained. 
The  Samaritan  text  and  Septuagint  version  of  Gen.  x.  4,  read 
Xhodanim,  which  some  interpret  of  the  island  of  Rhodes ;  but 
Bochart  refers  it  to  the  river  Rhodanus,  or  Rhone. 

Dose,  an  Idumcan  proselyte  who  was  Saul's  chief  herdsman : 
he  put  to  death  the  priests  at  Nob,  whom  Saul  imagined  to  be  in 
conspiracy  with  David,  and  to  supply  him  with  provisions. 
(lSam.xxiL»--19.) 

Dob,  or  Dora,  the  capital  of  Nephet-Dora,  a  district  in  Ca- 
naan which  was  conquered  by  Joshua,  (Judg.  xu.  23.)  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  situated  on  the  coast,  not  far  from  Mount 
CarmeL 

DoacAS,  a  charitable  and  pious  Christian  widow  of  Joppa, 
whom  Peter  restored  to  life.  (Acts  ix.  36 — 41.)  Like  the  Syiiac 
name  Tabitba,  it  signifies,  a  gazelle. 

Dbkbs,  of  the  Priests,  113.  Of  the  High-priest,  113,  114. 
Of  the  Jews,  description  of,  155 — 159.  Allusions  to  theatrical 
dresses,  159. 

DaiiTK,  medicated,  given  to  Christ,  nature  of,  71. 

DaiKK-OrFsaiKos,  account  of,  119. 

Drowhiits,  a  Jewish  punishment,  68. 

DRUSIJ.LA,  notice  of,  52. 

Dura,  a  plain  in  the  Babylonian  empire,  mentioned  in  Dan. 
iii.  According  to  the  historian  Polybius,  with  whom  Professdr 
Gesenius  agrees,  it  was  situated  in  Mesopotamia,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Chaboras. 

DwsiiUiies  of  the  Jews,  account  of^  150— -155. 


Ear-rivos  of  the  Jewish  women,  158. 

Earth,  frequently  denotes  the  land  of  Judea,  13. 

Earthquakes,  frequent  in  Palestine,  38. 

Ebal,  the  northern  peak  of  Mount  Ephraim,  a  naked,  unfruit- 
ful rock  near  Shechem,  and  over  against  Mount  Gbhizim. 
These  two  mountains  are  separated  by  a  narrow  valley.  From 
Ebal  the  curses  were  pronounced.    (Deut  xi.  29.    Josh.  viii.  30.) 

EcBATAKA,  the  Achmetha  of  Ezra  (vi.  2.),  was  the  principal 
dty  of  Media,  on  the  site  of  which  stands  the  modem  Hamadan. 
It  was  xemarkable  for  the  coolness  of  its  temperature :  on  which 
account  it  was  chosen  to  be  the  summer  residence  of  Cyrus  and 
the  succeeding  kings  of  Persia.  It  was  built  and  fortified  by 
Dioces,  king  of  the  Medes.  Tho  tombs  of  Esther  and  Mordecai 
are  saiid  to  be  still  preserved  here ;  and  a  colony  of  Jews,  who 
have  been  resident  at  Hamadan  from  time  immemorial,  protect 
their  remains.  ( A  Icock's  [unpublished]  Travels  in  Russia,  Persia, 
and  Greece,  in  1 828-29,  p.  80.    London,  1831. 8vo.) 

Ed  BR. 

1.  The  name  of  the  country  in  which  the  Garden  of  our  first 
parents  was  placed.  (Gen.  ii.  8.  15.  iii.  23,  24.  iv.  16.)  It  has 
been  variously  supposed  to  have  been  situated  in  Syria,  in  Baby- 
lonia, near  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  and  in  Armenia,  whence 
issue  the  heads  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  two  of  the  paradi- 
saical rivers  well  ascertained ;  and  two  othera,  whose  springs  are 
in  the  neighbourhood,  agree  in  many  respects  with  the  thiid  and 
fourth  rivers  mentioned  by  Moses.  The  last  opinion  has  been 
chiefly  adopted. 

2.  A  pleasant  valley  near  Damascus.     (Amos  1.  5.) 

3.  A  country  of  Mesopotamia  or  Assyria,  under  the  power  of 
the  Assyrians.  (2  Kings  xix.  12.  Isa.  xxxvii.  12.)  In  Ezek.  xxvii. 
23.  it  is  joined  with  Asshur.  Prof.  Gresenius  conjectures  that  it 
may  be  Maedon  in  Diarbekir,  towards  the  Tigris. 

EooMiTBs,  country  of.    See  p.  15.,  and  Idumsa,  p.  18. 

Educatiob  of  children  among  the  Jews,  163,  164. 

Eg  LOB,  a  king  of  the  Moabites,  who  oppressed  the  Israelites 
for  eighteen  years.  (Judg.  iii.  12.)  At  length  Ehud,  a  Benja- 
mite,  was  raued  up  to  deliver  them  from  their  oppression,  who 
Blew  him  in  the  manner  related  in  Judg.  iiL  15 — 26. 

EoTFT  (in  Hebrew  called  Mizraim,  afler  Mizraim  the  son  of 
Ham),  a  country  of  Africa,  the  length  of  which  was  very  dispro- 
portionate to  its  breadth  :  its  extent  from  the  mouths  of  the  Nile 
to  Syene,  the  border  of  Nubia,  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  was 
about  500  miles  ;  but  it  was  little  wider  than  the  valley  through 
which  the  Nile  ran  in  Upper  Egypt,  until  it  reached  Uie  Lower 
Egypt,  at  some  distance  above  the  head  or  vertex  of  the  Delta, 
where  the  valley  expanded  itself.  The  Upper  Egypt  or  Thebaid 
seems  to  be  called  Pathros  in  Scripture,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Lower,  properly  called  Caphtor,  or  Egypt.  (Compare  Isa. 
xi.  11.  with  Ezek.  xxix.  14.;  and  Jer.  xliv.  1.  with  Ezek.  xxx. 
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14 — 16.  Deut  ii.  23.  Jer.  xlviL  4.)  This  country  seems  to  have 
attained  an  earlier  and  a  higher  degree  of  civilization  and  refine- 
ment than  any  other  in  the  world.  Even  in  Abraham's  days  we 
find  it  the  seat  of  a  royal  government,  and  a  princely  court, 
abounding  with  provisions,  while  the  neighbouring  countries, 
and  even  the  fertile  regions  of  Palestine,  were  exposed  to  fre- 
quent &inines.  (Gren.  xii  10.)  In  his  grandson  Jacob's  time 
there  was  a  settled  caravan  trade  carried  on  through  Palestine 
from  Arabia  and  the  East,  for  spicery,  balm,  and  myrrh,  and  pro 
bably  also  for  slaves.  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25.)  Its  superior  fertility, 
indeed,  was  occasioned  by  the  annual  mundation  of  the  Nile, 
the  rising  of  which  has  furnished  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (xlvi. 
7,  8.)  with  a  fine  image,'  and  by  the  irrigation  of  their  lands 
(Deut.  XL  10.) ;  and  wherever  this  is  still  practised  the  land 
now  literally  brings  forth  by  handfrds,  as  it  did  in  the  time  of  the 
patriarch  Joseph.  (Gen.  xli.  47.)  In  every  age  of  the  world 
Egypt  has  been  celebrated  for  those  stupendous  monuments  of 
ancient  art — the  pyramids ;  several  of  which  have  been  succesn- 
frilly  explored  by  the  enterprbing  traveller,  M.  BelzonL  The 
countless  multitude  of  date  trees,  which  form  even  forests  about 
some  of  the  villages,  furnish  a  great  source  of  subsistence  to  the 
people.  To  cut  these  down  (as  it  is  said  the  French  were  pro- 
ceeding to  do,  and  would  have  done,  but  that  the  people  surren- 
dered  at  the  prospect  of  this  utter  ruin)  would  be  to  cut  ofif  the 
support  of  the  present  and  the  hopes  of  a  future  generation. 
Nothing  could  be  more  terrible  than  this  denunciation  of  Jere- 
miah (xlvi.  22,  23.)  against  Egypt : — They  •hall  march  with 
an  army,  and  come  against  her  toith  axes  at  hevrert  ofvood: 
they  shall  cut  down  her  forest,  saith  the  Lord,  though  it  cannoi 
be  searched ;  because  they  are  more  than  the  grasshoppers, 
and  are  innumerable.  (Jowett's  Christian  Researches  in  the 
M^terranean,  pp.  167.  170.)  On  the  prophecies^  concerning 
£2gypt)  and  their  fulfilment,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  125. 

The  Egyptians  boasted  of  being  the  most  ancient  people  in 
the  world ;  the  inventora  of  arts  and  sciences :  they  communi- 
cated to  the  Greeks  the  names  of  the  gods,  and  their  theology  : 
they  exceeded  in  superatition  and  idolatiy,  worahipping  stvs, 
men,  animals,  and  even  plants.  Moses  informs  us  that  Uie  He- 
brews sacrificed  beasts  whose  slaughter  was  considered  by  the 
Egyptians  as  an  abomination  (Exod.  viiL  26.),  likewise  that 
they  would  not  eat  with  the  Hebrews,  because  they  abhorred  all 
shepherds.  Concerning  the  motives  of  this  aversion  opinions 
are  divided.  Some  believe  it  to  be  foundeil  on  the  invasion  of 
Egypt  by  the  shepherd  kings  from  Arabia,  who  reigned  here  a 
long  time,  according  to  Manetho.  Othen  think  that  the  Egyp- 
tians, after  their  king  Sesostris,  being  accustomed  to  a  soft  and 
idle  life,  detested  shepherds,  whose  profession  was  more  active 
and  laborious.  Others,  that  the  Egyptians  were  so  averse  to 
shepherds  because  of  their  killing  and  eating  sheep,  kids,  and 
goats,  which  were  objects  of  their  worehip. 

The  antiquity  of  the  Egyptian  empire  is  indisputable,  though 
its  origin  is  involved  in  impenetrable  obscurity.  The  common 
name  of  the  Egyptian  kings  was  Pharaoh,  which  signified  sove- 
reign power,  though  each  had  another  name  peculiar  to  himself. 
History  has  preserved  the  names  of  several  kings  of  Egypt,  and 
a  succession  of  their  dynasties :  but  the  inclination  of  these  his- 
torians to  magnify  the  great  antiquity  of  their  nation  has  injured 
their  credibility.  It  is  certain  that  the  Egyptian  dynasties  were 
not  all  successive,  but  many  of  them  were  collateral :  and  the 
greatest  part  of  the  kings,  who  are  placed  one  after  the  other, 

«  At  Molubis,  on  tho  banks  of  the  NBe,  Mr.  Jowett  observed  a  cattle- 
Tair.  Several  baflaloes  were  flwinuninff  rrom  the  opposite  side  across  the 
water.  Their  unwieldy  body  uinka  deep  into  the  water,  so  that  only  a  part 
of  the  neck  ia  level  with  the  surface  :  while  their  uplifted  head  just  raises 
the  snorting  nostrils  above  the  water.  Otten  a  lilUe  Arab  boy  takes  his 
passage  across  the  Nile  upon  the  back  of  this  animal ;  setting  his  feet  on 
the  shoulders,  holding  fast  by  the  liorna,  and  thiis  keeping  his  balance. 
As  the  buffaloes  rose  out  of  the  water  on  the  bank  I  was  struck  with  their 
large  bony  size,  compared  with  tho  litUe  thai  had  appeared  of  them  while 
in  the  water.  Their  emerging  brought  to  mind  the  passage,  Gen.  xli.  1,  2. 
—Behold  he  stood  by  theriver  .  and  behold,  there  came  up  out  of  tht  rwer 
seven  well-favoured  kine  and  fat  fleshed ;  and  they  fed  ma  meadow.  It 
was  the  very  scene,  and  the  very  country.  (Jowett's  Christian  Researches 
in  tho  Mediterranean,  p.  166.)  Mr.  J.,  speakmg  of  the  boat  \n  which  he 
crossed  the  river  Nile,  says  that  it  "Was  ballasted  with  earth  taken  from 
the  river-banks— very  stiff  and  rich  soil,  without  stones.  With  this  some 
mod  the  sides  of  the  boot  were  plastered,  at  those  parts  in  the  fore-half  of 
the  vessel  where  moveable  planks  were  placed  in  order  to  raise  the  sua- 
nel  higher :  the  mud  filled  up  the  crevices,  and  prevented  the  water  fronj 
gushing  in,  as  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  This  mud  was  so  rich  and 
slimy,  and  when  dry  so  firm  and  impervious,  that,  together  with  the  strons 
reedf  that  grows  on  the  bonks,  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  the  mother  of 
Moses  constructed  a  lltOe  ark  which  would  float :  she  then  placed  >t  among 
the  flags,  in  order  that  the  stream  might  not  carry  it  down,  Exod.  fli.  ZS 
abk).  p.  167.) 
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wem  ooatamponxff  one  leigiung  in  one  put  oi  Egjpt,  anollier 
in  Another. 

Sketch  of  the  HUtory  of  the  Egyptian  Empire^  a»  connected 
•with  that  of  the  Itraelitet. 

No  interooone  eabsbted  between  the  leraelites  and  Egyp- 
tians from  the  departure  of  the  former  oat  of  Egypt  until  the 
reign  of  Solomon,  who  having  married  a  daughter  of  Pharaoh 
(1  Kings  iiL  1.  viL  8.),  and  established  a  considerable  trade  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Palestine,  the  two  kingdoms  became  intimately 
connected.  By  way  of  dowry  to  his  daughter,  the  king  of  Egypt 
gave  Solomon  several  cities  which  he  had  taken  from  the  Philis- 
tines. (1  Kings  ix.  16.)  Afterwards,  howcTer,  this  intimaey 
declined,  as  Pharaoh  anoMed  shelter,  even  during  the  life  of 
Solomon,  to  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat  (1  Kings  xi.  26.  40.), 
and  to  Hadad  the  son  of  the  king  of  Edom  or  Idunusa.  (Ibid. 
18,  19.)  The  connection  was  totally  broken  off  in  the  reign  of 
Behobciam,  the  son  and  successor  of  Solomon :  Shishak  king  of 
Bgypt  iuTaded  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  despoiled  the  temple 
of  iu  treasures,     (ziv.  25,  36.^ 

Towards  the  end  of  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah  the 
sovereigns  of  those  countries,  finding  themselves  too  weak  to 
resist  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  nM>narchs  who  pressed  them 
closely,  had  frequent  recourse  to  the  kings  of  Egypt  for  succour. 
But  these  spplications  were  always  fiital  tQ  them.  The  vain 
confidence  of  the  people  of  God  in  these  heathen  princes  is  a  fre- 
quent subject  of  reproof  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets.  (Isa^ 
xzx.  3.  xxzvL  6.  Ezek.  zxix.  6, 7.  Hoeea,  piutim,  particolariy 
chapters  viL  viit  and  ix.)  Hezekiah  derived  no  advantage  from 
his  alliance  with  the  king  of  Egypt  (2  Kings  xviiL  21.) ;  neither 
was  Boshea  king  of  Israel  benefited  by  his  alliance  with  So, 
king  of  the  same  country.  (Hosea  vii^  1 1.  viii  13.  ix.  3.  xii..9. 
Jer.  ii.  18.  2  Kings  xvii.  4.)  Josiah  king  of  Judah  was  slain  ^i 
the  vain  attempt  to  oppose  the  passage  of  Pharaoh-Necho  through 
his  territories,  when  marching  against  the  Assyrians.  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  29.)  Pharaoh  pushed  on  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  took 
CarchemiAh,  which  place  he  garrisoned;  and  on  his  return 
through  Judsa  he  deposed  Jehoahaz,  whom  the  people  had  raised 
to  the  throne,  and  placed  Eliekim  or  Jehoiakim  in  his  stead,  on 
whom  he  imposed  a  tribute. 

The  governor  of  Syria  and  Phosnicia,  who  held  these  pro- 
vinces in  behalf  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  having  put  them  under 
the  dominion  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  Nabopolassar,  king  of  Assy- 
ria, sent  his  son  Nebuchadnezzar  against  him ;  who  first  retook 
Carchemiih,  and  afterwards  reduced  the  whole  of  the  country 
between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile  to  his  &ther's  sceptre.  (Jer. 
xlvi.  Josephus,  Ant  Jud.  lib.  x.  c  6.) 

A.  X.  8384,  B.  c.  670.  Psammeticnus  succeeded  his  ikther 
Pharaoh-Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  and  reigned  six  years.  (Hero- 
dotus, lib.  iL  c  159 — 161.)  Aft^r  his  death  Apries  (the  Pha- 
raoh-Hophra  of  the  Scriptures)  ascended  the  throne.  He  made 
an  alliance  with  Zedekiah  king  of  Judah,  and  with  the  king  of 
Ethiopia,  against  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  latter  marched  against 
them,  and  besieged  Jerusalem.  The  king  of  Egypt  came  to  the 
assistance  of  Zedekiah,  but  was  repulsed,  and  obliged  to  retire 
into  his  own  country,  whither  he  was  pursued  by  Nebuchadnez- 
xar,  who,  after  taking  the  cities  of  Jerumlem  and  Tyre,  conquered 
and  ravaged  Egypt,  whence  he  carried  away  great  numbers  of 
captives,  agreeably  to.  the  predictions  of  Jeremiah  (xliii.  xliv. 
xlvi.)  and  EzekieL  (xxix. — ^xxxi.)  Apries  was  put  to  death,  and 
Amasis,  his  enemy  and  rival  for  the  Egyptian  sceptre,  was  ele- 
vated to  the  throne,  a.  x.  3435,  a.  c.  569. 

Egypt  continued  sulnect  to  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  succes- 
sors until  the  time  of  Cyrus  the  Great  This  power  rebelled 
towards  the  close  of  his  reign.  Cambyses,  his  son  and  successor, 
conducted  an  immense  army  into  Egypt  That  country  was 
again  subdued,  and  suffered  every  excess  which  the  cruel  victor 
could  possibly  inflict  upon  it,  ▲.  x.  3479,  b.  c.  525.  In  the  reign 
of  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  the  Egyptians  once  more  shook 
off  the  Persian  yoke,  but  were  reduced  to  a  more  oppressive 
bondage  than  before  by  his  son  and  successor  Xerxes.  In  those 
two  invasions  the  predictions  of  Isaiah  (zxix.)  and  Jeremiah 
(xliiL  11-*18.)  were  most  signally  fulfilled. 

A.  K.  8544,  B.  c.  460.  During  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manus,  the  Egyptians  once  more  took  up  arms,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Greeks,  their  allies,  protruded  the  war  for  six 
years.  Again  reduced  to  the  Persian  yoke,  they  eontinued  de- 
pendent on  the  Persian  monarcbs,  though  governed  by  their 
kings,  until  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  surnamed  Ochus,  who,  in 
Older  to  punish  them  for  a  fourth  revolt,  totally  destroyed  the 
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kingdom  of  Egypt,  and  made  it  a  province  of  the  Penian  empire, 
A.  X.  3654,  B.  c.  350.  (Cahnet,  Hist  PTolane  de  I'Orient,  S  V. 
DiaKit  tom.  ii.  pp.  341;-.343.) 

Ehud,  the  second  judge  of  the  Israelitea,  whom  he  delivered 
from  the  oppression  of  EoLOir,  king  of  Moah.  (Jodg.  iiL  15-« 
260 

Ekboit,  a  city  and  government  of  the  Philistines,  aUotted  to 
Judah  by  Joshua  (xv.  45.) ;  but  afterwards  given  to  Dan.  (Josh. 
xix.  43.)  It  was  near  the  Meditenanean,  between  Ashdod  and 
Jamnia.  Ekron  was  a  powerful  ci^ ;  and  it  does  not  sppear 
that  the  Jews  ever  peaceably  posse  seed  it :  the  Ekronites  were 
the  first  who  proposed  to  send  back  the  aik,  to  be  delivered  from 
those  calamities  which  it  brought  on  their  country.  ( 1  Sam.  v.  10.) 
Beelzebub  was  adored  at  Ekron."  (2  Kings  i.  2.) 

Ela,  the  fourth  king  of  Israel,  succeeded  his  fiither  Bsashai, 
and  reigned  two  years  at  Tirza,  where  he  was  assassinated  by 
Zimri,  at  an  entertainment  given  to  him  by  one  of  his  officers. 
(1  Kings  xvL  6 — 10.) 

Elab,  Valley  o^  notice  o£  32. 

Elax,  the  eldest  son  of  Shem,  who  settled  in  a  country  in  the 
south  of  Media,  called  after  him  Elam.  Strictly,  Elam  denotei 
Eltxais,  a  district  of  Persia,  near  the  bottom  of  the  Penian 
Gulf  between  Media  and  Babylonia,  and  fonning  part  of  the 
region  of  Susiana:  but  in  a  wider  sense  it  is  need  generally  for 
Media  itself  as  in  Dan.  viii  2.  Gen.  x.  22.  xiv.  I.  Isa.  xL  11. 
xxiL  6.  Jer.  xlix.  34 — 39.  Ezek.  xxxii.  34.  In  most  <if  theae 
passages,  Elam  is  represented  as  a  contentious  people,  causiDg 
disturbance  to  the  neighbouring  nations.  Strabo  says  ss  nra^ 
concerning  the  inhabitants  of  Elymais.  In  Jer.  xxv.  25.  and 
Acts  ii.  9.  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  mentioned  in  con- 
junction with  the  Medes. 

Elath,  Eloth,  or  Ailath,  a  town  and  port  of  Idnmsa,  sitn- 
ated  on  the  Red  Sea.  On  the  conquest  of  Edom  by  Dsvid,  be 
took  possession  of  this  place,  and  there  established  a  trade  to  all 
parts  of  the  then  known  world.  Solomon  built  ships  here,  and 
sent  them  to  Ophir.  (2  Sam.  viiL  14.  2Chron.  viiL  17,  18.) 
Elath  continued  in  posseaaion  of  the  Ismelites  about  150  yean, 
until,  in  the  reign  of  Joram,  it  was  recovered  by  the  Edomitea 
(2  Kings  viiL  20.),  from  whom  it  was  retaken  by  Azariah. 
(2  Kings  xiv.  22.)  Under  his  grandson  Ahas  it  was  recaptured 
by  the  Edomites  (xvi.  6.) ;  from  whom,  after  many  changes  luidet 
the  Ptolemies,  it  nnally  passed  into  the  poesession  of  the  Romana. 
It  was  anciently  a  great  emporium  for  the  Tynans. 

El-Bethsl  (Gen.  xxxv.  7.),  and  El-Elohe-Israsl  (Gen. 
xxxiii.  20.),  the  name  of  two  altars  erected  by  Jacob  after  his 
return  to  Canaan.  The  ftrst  signifies,  that  God  was  still  the  God 
of  Bethel  to  him  in  performing  the  promises  there  made :  the 
second  implies,  that  the  migh^  God  was  still  the  object  of  wor- 
ship to  him  and  his  offitpring. 

Elsad  and  Msdab  were  two  of  the  scTenty  elders  appointed 
by  Moses ;  who  received  the  temporary  gift  of  prophesying,  or 
of  forming  divine  hymns,  and  singing  them  to  God.  (Nnm. 
XL  26.) 

Elders  of  the  Israelites.  See  p.  42.  Elders  of  the  gate, 
p.  54. 

Elsaxam. 

1.  The  third  son  of  Aaron,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  ponti- 
ficate. Having  been  bom  in  the  desert,  he  entered  the  land  of 
Canaan,  in  the  division  of  which  he  assisted  Joshua.  After 
executing  the  office  of  high-priest  about  23  years,  he  died  and 
was  buried  in  the  mountains  of  Ephraim. 

2.  The  son  of  Abinadab :  he  was  sanctified  or  set  apart  to 
keep  the  ark  of  €rod,  which  was  deposited  in  his  father's  house, 
after  it  had  been  sent  back  to  the  Israelites,  by  the  Philistines. 
(1  Sam.  viii.  1.)' 

3.  The  son  of  Dodo,  the  second  of  David's  mighty  men,  who 
distinguished  himself  by  his  brave  achievements.  He  was  one 
of  the  three  warriors  who  forced  their  way  through  the  Phifis* 
tine  forces,  to  procure  water  for  David  from  the  well  of  Bethle- 
hem, at  the  inmiinent  hazard  of  their  liToa.  (1  Chron.  xi  17 
—19.) 

Elect  Ladt,  more  correctly,  the  Lady  Electa,  a  pious  Chm- 
tian  matron,  conunended  by  St  John  in  his  second  Epislie.  Com- 
pare p,  376. 

ELXPBAirriASis,  the  disease  of  Job,  196. 

ELHAKAir. 

1 .  Another  son  of  Dodo,  and  one  of  David's  warriors.  ( 1  Chron. 
xi.26/)    ^ 

2.  The  son  of  Jair,  or  Jaare-oregim,  another  warrior,  who 
slew  the  giant  Ijahmi,  the  brother  of  Goliath.  (2Sam.  xxi.  19.) 
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1.  The  ifffeatfa  high-priest  of  the  Israelites,  whom  he  jadged 
forty  yean :  he  was  descended  from  Ithamar.  It  is  not  known 
why  the  pontifical  digni^  was  timnaferred  to  him  from  the  fiunily 
of  Eleazar.  He  was  severely  reproved  for  his  fidse  indulgences 
to  his  profligate  sons,  Hophni  and  Phinehas:  he  died  suddenly 
on  hearing  tidings  of  the  capture  of  the  aik,  and  the  total  dis- 
comfiture of  the  Israelites  hy  the  Philistines.  (1  Sam.  ii.  iii.) 

8.  The  name  of  a  man,  who  was  the  father  of  Joseph,  the 
husband  of  Mary.  (Luke  iiL  23.) 

Eliakim. 

1.  A  governor  of  the  royal  household,  under  Hexekiah ;  hy 
whom  he  was  deputed,  with  others,  to  receive  the  proposals  of 
Rahshakeh,  on  the  part  of  Sennacherib.  He  succeeded  Shebna 
in  this  office,  agreeably  to  the  prediction  of  Isaiah  ;  who  highly 
eulogized  his  character,  and,  under  images  borrowed  from  the 
genius  of  oriental  poetry,  promised  that  he  should  enjoy  un- 
bounded confidence  and  authority. 

8.  A  king  of  Jodah,  the  son  of  Josiah,  whose  name  was  after- 
wards changed  by  Pharaoh-Necho  king  of  Egypt  into  Jihoiakim 
(which  see). 

Elias.    See  Elijah.  ' 

E  LI  A  SHI  B,  grandson  of  Joshua,  the  high-priest,  rebuilt  part  of 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem.  He  was  allied,  by  marriage,  to  Tobiah 
the  Ammonite,  to  whom  he  gave  spacious  apartments  in  the 
second  temple,  to  the  scandal  of  his  rsligion,  and  the  great 
damage  of  the  country.  (Neh.  ziL  10.  iiL  1.  xiiL  4—9.) 

Elikssb. 

1.  The  chipf  of  Abraham's  servants,  and  eminent  for  the  con- 
fidence reposed  in  him  by  the  patriarch,  as  well  as  for  the  piety 
and  prudence  with  which  he  executed  the  commission  of  pro- 
curing a  wife  for  Isaac.  (Gen.  xziv.)  Before  the  birth  of  Isaac. 
it  should  seem  that  Abraham  had  designed  to  make  him  his  heir. 
(Gen.  XV.  2.) 

2.  The  son  of  Dodabah,  a  prophet,  who  foretold  to  Jehosha- 
phat,  that  the  trade-fleet,  which  he  had  fitted  out  in  conjunction 
with  the  unworthy  Ahaziah,  should  be  wrecked,  and  prevented 
from  sailing  to  Tarsbish.  (2  Chron.  xx.  37.) 

Elihu,  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  the  book  of  Job,  was  **  the 
•on  of  Barachel  the  Buate,.of  the  kindred  of  Ram,"  or  Aram. 
(Job  zzxiL  2.  Gen.  xxiL  21.^  He  was  of  the  &mily  of  the 
patriarch  Abraham,  and  was  descended  from  Buz  the  son  of  Nar 
hor  and  Milcah :  it  is  most  probable  that  that  branch  of  the 
patriarchal  family  settled  in  Idunuea. 

Elijah,  or  Elias,  after  Moses,  was  the  most  celebrated  pro- 
phet of  the  Old  Testament,  sumamed  the  Tishbite,  from  Thishe 
the  place  of  his  birth.  He  was  a  strenuous  vindicator  of  the 
wonhip  of  the  true  God,  in  opposition  to  the  idolatrous  kings 
under  whom  he  Uved.  ( 1  Kings  xvU. — ^xix.)  He  was  miracu- 
lously translated  to  heaven  (2  Kings  iL  1 — 11.) ;  and  many  ages 
after  a  still  more  distinguished  honour  awaited  him.  Elijah  and 
Moses  are  the  only  men  whose  history  does  not  terminate  with 
their  departure  out  of  this  world.  Elijah  appeared,  together  with 
Mosea,  on  Mount  Tabor,  at  the  time  of  Christ's  transfiguration, 
and  conversed  with  him  lespecting  the  great  woHl  of  redemption, 
which  he  was  about  to  accomplish.  (Matt  xvii.  1 — 3.  and  the 
parallel  passages  in  Mark  and  Luke.)  For  an  illustration  of 
the  conduct  of  Elijah  towards  the  prophets  of  Baal,  see  p.  141. 

Elim,  the  seventh  encampment  of  the  Hebrews,  in  the  north 
riurt  of  the  dewrt,  where  they  found  twelve  fountains  and  seventy 
palm  trees.  When  this  place  was  yisited  by  ^r.  Shaw,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenUi  century,  he  found  here  nine  wells  or 
fountains,  and  2000  palm  trees.  (Exod.  xv.  27.) 

Eliphaz,  sumamed  the  Temanite,  one  of  the  friends  of  Job, 
was  most  probably  descended  from  Eliphaz  the  son  of  Esau,  to 
whom  the  city  or  district  of  Teman  was  allotted.  (Dr.  Good, 
on  Job  ii.  II.) 

Elisba,  the  successor  of  Elijah  in  the  prophetic  office :  he 
wrought  numerous  miracles  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  which  are 
related  in  2  Kings  ii.-^xiii.  See  Vol.  I.  p.  412.  where  the  de- 
struction of  forty-two  young  persons  by  this  prophet  is  vindicated 
from  the  cavils  of  skeptics. 

Elishah,  Islxs  of  Elishah,  a  Crrecian  province  whence  purple 
was  brought  to  Tyre.  (Gen.  x.  4.  Ezek.  xxvii.  7.)  According 
to  Prof.  Gesenius,  the  name  is  most  probably  akin  to  Elis,  which 
in  a  wider  sense  is  used  for  the  whole  Peloponnesus.  According 
to  others,  it  is  Hellas,  or  Greece.  This  country  most  probably 
derived  its  name  from  Elishah  the  son  of  Javan,  whose  desoend- 
•nta  peopled  part  of  Greece. 
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Elkosh,  the  birth-irfaoe  of  the  prophet  Nahum  (i.  1.^:  it  is 
either  AUcuth  in  Assyria,  where,  Gesenius  thinks,  he  might  have 
been  bom  of  IsraeUtish  parents ;  or,  according  to  Jerome,  JEleesep 
a  village  in  Galilee. 

Elul,  the  sixth  month  of  the  Jewish  ecclesiastieal  year,  and 
the  twelflh  month  of  the  civil  year.  The  etymology  of  this 
word  is  obscure.    For  a  notice  of  the  festivals  in  this  month, 

B  p.  76. 

Eltmais.    See  Elax. 

Eltmas.    See  Bar-Jbstts,  p.  667. 

Embalvthg,  Egyptian  and  Jewish  processes  of.    See  p.  198. 

Em  IMS,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  to  the 
east  and  north-east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  They  were  a  numerous, 
warlike,  and  gigantic  race,  probably  descended  from  Ham.  They 
were  defeated  by  Chedorlaomer  in  ShaTch  Kiriathaim,  or  the 
Plain  of  Kiriathaim.  (Gren.  xiv.  6.) 

Emmaus,  a  small  village  of  Judea,  distant  sixty  furlongs  from 
Jerusalem.  It  is  memorable  for  the  very  interesting  conversation 
between  Jesus  Christ  and  two  of  his  disciples  in  the  evening  of 
the  day  of  his  resurrection.  (Luke  xxiv.)  <'  The  mean  and  tri- 
fling viUage,  all  that  now  exists,  of  Emmans,  stands  on  an  emi- 
nence, in  the  midst  of  hills.  The  people,  who  live  here,  are  poor 
and  wretched ;  they  are  chiefly  Christians."  (Game's  Recoiled 
tions  of  the  East,  p.  213.) 

Encampmzhts  of  the  Jews,  86,  87. 

Eir-Dom,  a  city  belonging  to  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Jordan :  according  to  Eusebius,  it  was  four 
Roman  miles  to  the  south  of  Mount  Tabor.  Here  dwelt  the 
sorceress,  who  was  consulted  by  Saul  a  short  time  before  the 
fittal  batUe  of  Gilboa. 

Eir-KOLAiM,  or  the  fountain  of  caWes,  a  place  Mtuated  on  the 
northern  point  of  the  Dead  Sea.     (Ezek.  xlvii.  10.) 

Eir-«sDDA,  mountains  of,  30. 

Eir-esDT,  or  the  fountain  of  the  kid,  anciently  called  Ha»- 
zon  Tamar,  was  a  city  in  the  tribe  Of  Judah,  not  far  fix)m  the 
southern  point  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Its  surrounding  district 
abounded  with  palm  trees  and  vinea.  (Josh.  xv.  62.  2  Chron. 
zx.  2.  Song  of  Sol.  i.  14.)  In  the  vicinity  of  this  place  was 
the  cave  of  £n-gedi ;  for  a  notice  of  which,  see  p.  32. 

EiroaAYiiro,  art  of,  among  the  Jews,  183. 

Ek-misphat,  or  the  fountain  of  judgment,  the  same  as  the 
waters  of  Meribah,  or  contention,  the  name  of  a  fountain  in  the 
desert  of  Sin,  otherwise  called  Kadesh. 

Ezr-RooxL,  or  the  fountain  of  the  spy,  a  fountain  on  the  south- 
east of  Jerasalem :  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  fountain 
of  Silo  ax;  fi>r  a  notice  of  which,  see  p.  28. 

EnocH. 

1.  The  son  of  Cain,  in  honour  of  whom  the  first  city  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  was  called  Enoch  by  his  father,  whd  erected 
it.  (Gen.  iv.  17.)  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated  on  the 
east  of  Eden. 

2.  The  father  of  Methuselah,  memorable  for  his  piety.  Having 
lived  366  years,  he  was  translated,  and  did  not  see  death.  (Gen. 
V.  18. 24.  Heb.  xi  6.)  The  memory  of  which  event  is  confirmed 
by  heathen  traditions.  Vol.  I.  p.  71.  According  to  the  modem 
Jews,  and  the  Arabians  (who  call  him  Idrit  the  learned),  he 
was  the  inventor  of  letters,  arithmetic,  and  astronomy ;  probably 
from  the  etymology  of  the  name,  which  signifies  initiated  or  ini- 
tiating. For  a  notice  of  the  apocryphal  prophecy  of  Enoch,  see 
Vol.  I.  p.  318. 

EiroK,  a  place  or  fountain,  not  far  from  Salim,  where  John 
baptized  many  persons.  According  to  Eusebius,  it  was  eight 
Roman  miles  from  Scythopolis,  and  fifty-three  north-east  of  Je- 


Ekos,  the  son  of  Seth  and  grandson  of  Adam,  was  bom  a.  v. 
236,  and  died  at  the  age  of  906  years :  conseqoentiy  he  was 
contemporary  with  Adam  696  years,  and  84  years  with  Noah. 
After  the  birth  of  Enos,  divine  worship,  which  till  that  time  had 
been  confined  to  private  families,  became  public.  The  descend- 
ants of  Seth  separated  themselves  from  the  descendants  of  Cain, 
and  invoked  the  name  of  God,  probably  on  fixed  days,  and  in 
assemblies  where  every  one  was  admitted.  (Gen.  v.  6.  1  Chron. 
L  1.   Gen.  iv.  26.) 

EirrzRTAiirMKKTs  of  the  Jews.    See  pp.  172,  173. 

EpsirsTus,  the  first  person  in  proconsular  Asia  who  em- 
braced the  Christian  faith.  (Rom.  xvi.  6.)  '  In  which  passage, 
many  modem  versions,  and  among  them  our  authorized  version, 
read  Achaia,  which  is  a  mistake  in  the  copy  whence  they  were 
made:  for  Uie  Alexandrian  and  Vatican  manuscripts,  the  Co* 
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EpKrtm,  ClaromonUnus,  Augieiuit,  and  Boemerianos, 
and  the  readings  in  the  Codex  Vindobon^naa  Lambedanus  34. 
Qio»  87.  of  Griesbach's  noution),  together  with  the  Memphitic, 
Armenian,  Ethiopic,  and  Vulgate  versions,  besides  many  Latin 
fiUhera, — all  read  "Atuu  instead  of  "A^*uk  ;  which  lection  Gries- 
faach  considers  aa  certainly  equal,  if  not  preferable,  to  the  ne- 
cetved  reading.  That  it  i>  preferable  to  that  reading  is  clear 
from  1  Cor.  xvi.  15.,  where  the  family  of  Stephanas  is  said  to 
be  •*  the  Jirtt'frtUtt  o/Mhaia." 

EpAJPnRAs,  the  coadjutor  of  St  Paul  in  his  labours,  was  re- 
puted to  be  the  first  bishop  of  the  church  at  Coloaas,  to  which 
he  was  affectionately  attached.  (Col.  i.  17.  iv.  U.  Philem.  33.) 
He  was  with  Su  Paul  during  his  first  imprisonment ;  and  has 
sometimes,  but  without  proof,  been  confounded  with 

Epafhroditus,  whom  that  apostle  styles  a  fellow-labourer 
and  fellow-soldier,  as  having  participated  in  his  labours  and 
dangers.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  minister  of  the  Philip- 
pian  church,  by  which  he  was  sent  to  carry  pecuniary  aid  to  St 
Paul,  who  speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  great  respect  (PhiL  iv. 
18.  u.  25—30.) 

Ephksdamjiim,  a  place  between  Shochoh  and  Azekah  on  the 
west  of  the  valley  of  Elah.  Here  the  army  of  the  Philistines 
was  encamped,  when  Goliath  insulted  the  hosts  of  Israel :  and 
here  also  they  were  found  after  David's  coronation,  and  suffered 
a  great  slaughter. 

Efhbsub  was  the  metropolis  of  proconsular  Asia.  (On  the 
powers  of  the  ''assembly"  held  in  this  city,  see  pp.  135,  136.) 
This  celebrated  city,  the  remains  of  which  give  a  high  idea  of 
its  former  beauty,  extent,  and  magnificence,  was  situated  in  that 
part  of  Asia  which  was  anciently  called  Ionia  (but  now  Natolia), 
about  five  miles  from  the  iEgean  Sea,  on  the  sides  and  at  the 
foot  of  a  range  of  mountains  overlooking  a  fine  plain  that  was 
watered  and  fertilized  by  the  river  Cayster.  Ephesus  was  par- 
ticularly celebrated  for  the  temple  of  Di^a,  a  moat  magnificent 
and  stately  edifice,  which  had  been  exected  at  the  common 
expense  of  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  Proper,  and  was  reputed  one 
of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world;  but  the  very  Fite  of  this 
stupendous  and  celebrated  edifice  is  now  undetermined.  Widely 
scattered  and  noble  ruins  attest  the  splendour  of  the  theatre 
mentioned  in  Acts  xix.  31.;  the  elevated  situation  of  which,  on 
Mount  Prion,  accounts  for  the  ease  with  which  an  immense 
multitude  was  collected,  the  loud  shouts  of  whose  voices,  rever- 
berated from  the  neighbouring  Mount  Corissus,  would  not  a 
little  augment  the  uproar  which  was  occasioned  by  the  p<^ulace 
rashing  into  the  theatre.  In  the  time  of  Saint  Paul,  this  dty 
abounded  with  orators  and  philosophers ;  and  its  inhabitants,  in 
their  Gentile  state,  were  celebrated  for  their  idolatry  and  skill  in 
magic,  as  well  as  for  their  hixury  and  lasciviousness.  The  pre- 
sent state  of  Ephesus  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  ac- 
complishment of  prophecy.  Ephesus  is  the  first  of  the  apoca- 
lypt»c  churches  addressed  by  the  evangelist  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  "  His  charge  against  her  is  a  declension  in  religious 
fervour  (Rev.  ii.  4.),  and  his  threat  in  consequence  (Rev.  ii.  5.), 
a  total  extinction  of  her  ecclesiastical  brightness.  Afker  a  pro- 
tracted struggle  with  the  sword  of  Rome,  and  the  sophisms  of 
the  Gnostics,  Ephesus  at  last  gave  way.  The  incipient  indif- 
ference, censured  by  the  warning  voice  of  the  prophet,  increased 
to  a ,  total  fbrgetfulness ;  till,  at  length,  the  threatonings  of  the 
,Apocalypse  were  fulfilled,  and  Ephesus  sunk  with  the  general 
overthrow  of  the  Crreek  empire  in  the  fourteenth  century." 
(Emenun's  Letters  from  die  iEgean,  vol.  i.  pp.  212,  213.) 
Ephesus  is  now  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turb^  and  is  in  a 
state  of  almost  total  ruin.  The  plough  has  passed  over  the  city ; 
■nd  in  March,  1826,  when  visited  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Hartley 
and  Afundell,  green  com  was  growing,  in  all  directions,  amidst 
the  forsaken  ruins:  and  one  solitary  individual  only  was  found 
who  bore  the  name  of  Christ,  instead  of  ita  once  flourishing 
church.  Where  once  assembled  thousands  exclaimed,  ^  Great 
is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,"  now  the  eagle  yells  and  the  jackal 
moans.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  Ephesus  was  the  metropolis 
of  Asia  Minor.  (Hartley's  Journal,  in  Missionary  Register, 
1827,  pp.  290—292.  ArundeU's  Visit  to  the  Seven  Churches, 
pp.  27—66.) 

Ephos  of  Gideon,  137;  and  of  the  High-priests,  113,  114. 

£>PHBAIV. 

1.  The  youngest  son  of  Joseph  by  Asenath,  was  adopted  and 
blessed  by  Jacob ;  who  laid  his  right  hand  on  Ephraim,  and  his 
left  on  the  head  of  Manasseh,  to  intimate  that  the  youngest  son 
■hoold  be  greater  than  the  eldest,  and  his  posterity  more  nume- 
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Tous.  He  gave  his  name  to  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel ;  fer  the 
limita  allotted  to  which,  see  p.  17.  The  Ephnumites  were  un- 
able to  utter  the  sound  »A,  to  which  they  gave  the  sound  of  «. 
(Judg.  xiL  6.)  It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that  the  modem 
Greeks  have  not  the  sound  of  »A  in  their  language.  Hence 
they  are  liable  to  be  detected  like  the  Ephraimites.  (Hartley's 
Researches  in  Greece,  p.  232.) 

2.  A  considemble  dty  of  Judsa,  eight  Roman  miles  north  of 
Jerusalem,  according  to  Eusebius,  and  near  a  desert  of  the  same 
name ;  to  which  Jesus  Christ  retired  after  he  had  raised  Lazarus 
from  the  dead.     (John  xi  54.) 

3.  Ephraim,  Forest  o^  36. 

4.  Ephraim,  Mountains  of,  30. 
Ephbatah. 

1.  Another  name  for  the  town  of  Bethlehem.    (Mic.  v.  2.)' 

2.  The  lot  of  Ephraim.     (PsaL  cxxxiL  6.) 

Epicukxahs,  the  foUowera  of  Epicurus,  a  oeleibiated  Athe- 
nian philosopher :  they  acknowledged  no  gods,  except  in  name 
only,  and  alMolutely  denied  that  they  exercised  any  providence 
over  the  world.  For  an  illustration  of  Saint  Paul's  maateriy 
address  to  them  at  Athens,  see  p.  326,  327.       ^ 

Epistles,  Ancient,  form  of,  183. 

Epogsas  of  the  Jews,  account  of,  77. 

Erastus,  treasurer  of  the  city  of  Corinth,  who  embnoed 
Christianity  and  became  the  fellow-labourer  of  Saint  Paul 

EsAR-BADDOK,  the  SOU  sud  successor  of  Sennacherib  king  of 
Assyria;  for  a  notice  of  whose  reign,  see  Asbxria,  p.  410. 
col.  2. 

Esau,  or  Enov,  the  eldest  son  of  Isaae,  and  the  twin  brother 
of  Jacob.  He  delighted  much  in  hunting ;  while  Jacob,  being 
of  a  more  domestic  turn,  became  the  favourite  of  his  modier 
Rebekah,  by  whoae  counsel  and  direction  he  surreptitiously  ob- 
tained his  father's  blessing  in  preference  to  Esau ;  who  found  no 
place  or  scope  for  a  change  of  purpose  in  his  father,  though  he 
sought  it  carefully  with  tears.  (Gen.  xxvii.  1 — 34.  Ueb.  xii. 
17.^  On  Jacob's  return  into  Canaan  from  Mesopotamia,  whither 
he  had  fled  to  avoid  his  brother's  resentment,  Esau  received  him 
with  great  kindness ;  and  on  Isaac's  death  he  returned  to  Mount 
Seir.  Concerning  the  remainder  of  his  life  or  the  manner  of 
his  death  the  Scriptures  are  silent  In  the  historical  and  pro- 
phetical bodu,  Esaa  and  Edom  respectively  denote  Idnmaa  and 
the  Idumaan  tribes.  In  Rom.  ix.  13.  where  Sl  Paul  cites  MaL 
i.  2,  3.,  the  apostle  is  evidently  treatmg  only  of  the  posterities 
of  Jacob  and  Esau. 

EsDRAXLoir,  Plain  o^  account  of,  33. 

EsHCOL,  Valley  of,  a  fertile  vale  in  the  land  of  Canaan  and 
in  the  southern  part  of  Judah.  Here  the  Hebrew  spies,  while 
exploring  the  country,  cut  a  very  large  duster  of  grapes,  which 
was  carried  back  by  two  men,  as  a  specimen  of  the  delidons 
fruit  produoed  by  the  country. 

Espousals,  Jewish,  form  ol^  160,  161. 

Essxxxs,  sect  o(  account  of,  146. 

EsTHSR,  or  Habassah,  the  great  niece  of  Mordecai,  by  whom 
she  was  adopted.  On  the  divorce  of  Yashti,  riie  became  the 
queen  consort  of  Ahaauerus :  her  history  is  related  in  the  book 
of  Esther;  for  an  analjw  of  which,  see  pp.  226,  226. 

Etav. 

1.  A  dty  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  between  Bethlehem  and  Te- 
koah.     (2  Chron.  xi.  6.) 

2.  A  rode,  to  which  Samson  retired  after  he  had  bamed  the 
harvest  of  the  Philistines.  (Judg.  xv.  8.)  From  a  celebrated 
spring  near  this  place,  Pilate  (and  probably  Solomon  before 
him)  brought  water  by  an  aqueduct  into  Jerusalem. 

Ethav,  the  third  stetion  of  the  Ismetites  after  their  departure 
from  Egypt.    (Num.  xxiii.  6.  Exod.  xiii.  20.)    It  is  now  called 

Ethait,  the  Ezrahite,  was  one  of  the  philoeophers,  to  whom 
Solomon  was  compared  for  wisdom  in  1  Kings  iv.  3 1.  and  1  Chroo. 
iL  6.    The  89th  psalm  is  ascribed  to  him. 

Ethanim,  the  ancient  name  of  the  first  month  of  the  Jewish 
dvil  year.  For  a  notice  of  the  festivals,  &c.  in  this  month,  «e 
p.  76. 

Ethics  cultivated  by  the  Jews,  186. 

Ethiopia.  See  Ccsh,  p.  417.  col.  2.  On  the  prophecy  con- 
cerning Ethiopia,  and  ite  frilfilment,  see  VoL  I.  p.  126. 

Euzricx,  the  mother  of  Timothy,  and  the  wife  of  a  Creek  pro- 
selyte. She  was  eaily  converted  to  the  Christian  feith.  St  Pad 
has  pronounced  a  high  eulogivun  on  her  piety.  (Acts  xvi.  I 
2  Tim.  L  5.) 
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EuirvcH. 

1.  One  who  has  been  emasculated.  Such  persons  anciently 
were  (as  in  the  East  they  still  are)  employed  to  guard  the 
harems  of  oriental  kings  axid  nobles.    See  p.  47. 

2.  Since,  in  the  East,  eunuchs  often  rose  to  stations  of  great 
power  and  trust,  the  word  at  length  came  to  signiiy  a  nuruBter 
of  a  court,  without  necessarily  including  the  idea  of  emascula- 
tion. Such  was  the  officer  of  Gandace,  queen  of  Ethiopia,  whose 
oonversion  is  related  in  Acts  viii.  27 — 39. 

EuoDiAS  and  Stittichs  were  Christian  women  at  Philippi,  and 
probably  deaconesses  of  the  church  in  that  city.  From  Phil.  iv. 
3.  it  is  evident  that  a  difference  of  opinion  subsisted  between 
them :  most  probably,  it  was  respecting  the  necessi^  of  retaining 
the  Mosaic  ceremonies  under  the  Gospel  dispensation  and  worship. 

Euphrates,  a  large  and  celebrated  river  of  Western  Asia ;  it 
rises  in  Armenia  Major  near  Mount  Aba,  and,  after  flowing  by 
Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  the  site  of  Babylon,  it  empties  itself 
into  the  Persian  Gul£  In  Gen.  xv.  18.  it  is  called  ^  the  great  river," 
which  distinctive  appellation  it  deserves  in  contrast  with  rivers 
generally,  though  not  with  the  Nile.  (Buckingham's  Travels  in 
Mesopotamia,  vol.  i.  p.  64.)  Like  the  Nile,  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  the  Euphrates  inundates  the  flat  countries  on  its  banks, 
and  renders  them  extremely  fertile.^  . 

EuRocLTDox,  a  tempestuous  wind  common  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  well  known  to  modem  mariners  by  the  name  of  a 
licvanter.  It  is  not  confined  to  any  one  single  point,  but  blows 
in  all  directions  from  the  north-east,  round  by  the  north,  to  the 
south-east  The  great  wind,  or  migh^  tempest,  or  vehement 
east  wind,  described  by  the  prophet  Jonah  (L  4.  iv.  8.),  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  these  Levanters.  Of  this  description  was  the 
violent  or  tempestuous  wind  mentioned  in  Acts  xxvlL  14.  (Shaw's 
Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  127, 128.) 

Eys,  the  wife  of  Adam,  and  the  common  mother  of  the  hu- 
man race.  (Gen.  ii.  iiL)  The  character  of  Eve  is  only  known  to 
OS  by  her  sin;  in  the  commission  of  which  we  may  observe  the 
two  fundamental  passions,  of  which  all  the  others  are  modifica- 
tions ;  viz.  pride-— ye  shall  be  aa  gods  ;  and  sensuality — the  tree 
wtu  g^ood  for  food,  and  its  fruit  was  pleatant  to  the  eyet,  (Gen. 
iiL  6, 6.) 

EviL-xsRODACH,  the  son  and  successor  of  Nebuchadneznr, 
king  of  Babylon.  He  delivered  Jehoiakim  king  of  Judah  out  of 
prison,  upon  whom  he  conferred  many  favours.  (2  Kings  xxv. 
27.  Jer.  lii.  31.)  According  to  Archbishop  Usher,  he  reigned 
only  one  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Belshazzar. 

Edttchvs,  circumstances  of  the  death  of,  explained,  153,  154. 

ExcoKMUiricATioir,  punuhment  of,  and  its  efiects,  66.  106. 

ExscuTioir  of  sentences,  how  and  by  whom  performed,  57. 

EzrxATioN,  day  of,  how  solemnized,  127. 

ExposiTioir  of  Scripture,  part  of  the  synagogue  worship,  106. 

Exposure  to  wild  beasts,  a  capital  punishment,  68.  St  Paul 
not  thus  actually  exposed,  191. 

Etss,  putting  out,  a  Jewish  punishment,  66.  Painting  of  the 
eyes  described,  158. 

EzxKiBi.,  the  son  of  Buzi,  of  the  house  of  Aaron  (Ezek.  i.  1.) 
was  carried  captive  to  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  with  Jehoia- 
kim king  of  Judah.  He  is  the  third  of  the  gpneater  prophets.  See 
a  further  account  of  Ezekiel,  and  an  analysis  of  his  predictions  in 
pp.  283—287. 

EzioK-exBXR,  a  port  in  Idumsa,  on  the  Elanitic  gulf,  whence 
Solomon  sent  ships  to  Ophir.  ( 1  Kings  ix.  26.)  In  later  times 
it  was  called  Berenice.  Dr.  Shaw  supposes  it  to  be  the  same 
port  which  is  now  called  by  the  Atabs  Meenah-el-Dsahab,  or  the 
port  of  gold.   (Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1 18,  119.) 

Ezra  or  Esdras,  the  son  (or,  according  to  Coqueref  and 
others,  the  grandson  or  great-grandson)  of  Seraiah,  was  a  priest 
and  scribe  or  doctor  of  the  law ;  who,  returning  firom  capiivity, 
with  a  full  commission  firom  Artaxerxes,  to  settle  the  church  and 
state  of  the  Jews,  zealously  exerted  himself  in  rectifying  all  the 
disoiders  which  had  crept  into  their  afiSiirs  during  their  captivity. 
See  a  further  account  of  Ezra,  and  an  analysis  of  the  historioed 
hook  which  bean  his  name,  in  pp.  224, 225. 


Fair  Hatxhs,  a  place  so  called  on  the  coast  of  Crete,  most 
probably  because  it  had  good  anchorage.  (Acts  xxviL  8.)  •  In 
the  fourth  century,  according  to  Jerome,  it  was  a  large  town. 

Familixs,  Heads  of,  41,  42. 

Fameicxs  in  the  Holy  Land,  40. 

Fasts  of  the  Jews,  public  and  private,  how  solemnized,  132. 
Fast  of  the  atonement,  127 
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Fatrzrs,  Jewish,  power  of,  over  their  families,  164. 

FsASTs  of  the  Jews,  account  of,  1 2 1 — 129.  Benefits  resulting 
from  them,  123.  Notice  of  their  funeral  feasts,  202.  See  Dsni- 
CATioir,  ExFiATioir,  Jubilee,  New  Mooir,  Passoteb,  PsirTi- 
cosT,  PvHiK,  Sabbath,  Sabbatical  Year,  TABXRKACiixs, 
Trumpets. 

Feet,  washing  of,  169,  170.    Female  ornaments  of,  168. 

Felix,  procurator  of  Judsa,  account  of,  53.  and  327. 

Fertility  of  Palestine,  account  of^  85 — 38. 

Festus,  procurator  of  Judsa,  notice  of,  53. 

Fie  trees  of  Palestine,  36,  37. 

FiHEs^  various,  imposed  by  the  Jews,  65. 

First-born,  privileges  of,  163. 

First-fruits,  presentation  of,  119, 120. 

Florus,  procurator  of  Judaea,  notice  of,  53. 

Food  and  entertainments  of  the  Jews,  171 — 173.  Particular 
kinds  of  food,  why  allowed  or  prohibited  to  them,  171,  172. 

Foot-ragb,  allusions  to,  explained,  192 — 194. 

Forest  of  Cedars,  36;  of  Ephraim's,  ibidi  of  Haieth,  iHdf 
of  Oaks,  ibid* 

FoRTiFicATiom.  of  the  Jews,  88,  89. 

Fouhtaiks  in  the  Holy  Land,  account  o^  28,  29. 

Freedox  of  Rome,  how  acquired,  and  its  privileges,  58,  59. 

Funeral  Rites  of  the  Jews,  199,  200. 

Furniture  of  oriental  houses,  154,  156. 


Gaal,  the  son  of  Ebed,  who  raised  a  revolt  in  Shechem 
against  Abimelech  the  son  of  Gideon ;  but,  being  defeated  by  the 
latter,  he  was  compelled  to  flee.  (Judg.  ix.  26—41.)  It  is  not 
known  who  he  was  or  what  afterwards  became  of  him. 

Gaash,  a  hill  in  the  inheritance  of  Ephraim,  on  the  north  side 
of  which  stood  Timnath-Serah,  memorable  as  being  the  place 
where  Joshua  was  buried.  (Jodi.  xxiv.  30.)  At  the  foot  of  this 
hill,  probably,  were  the  brooks  (or  valleys)  of  Gaash  mentioned  in 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  30.  ^ 

Gabbatha.    See  p.  21. 

Gad. 

1.  Gad,  or  Good  Fortune,  a  Syrian  idol,  notice  of,  137. 

2.  Seventh  son  of  Jacob,  bom  of  Zilpah :  he  gave  his  name 
to  one  of  the  twelve  tribes ;  for  the  limits  of  whose  allotment, 
see  p.  16. 

3.  A  prophet,  the  friend  of  David,  whom  he  faithfully  followed 
during  his  persecutions  by  SauL  After  David's  establishment  on 
the  throne  of  Israel,  Gad  was  commissioned  to  propose  to  him 
one  of  three  scourges,  which  was  to  punish  the  sinful  numbering 
of  the  people ;  and  afterwards  directed  him  to  build  an  altar  in 
the  threshing-floor  of  Oman  or  Araunah.  (1  Sam.  xxii.  5.  2  Sam. 
xxiv.)  Gad  also  wrote  a  history  of  David's  reign,  whence,  per- 
haps, was  taken  the  narrative  of  that  census ;  and  he  transmitted 
to  that  monarch  the  divine  commands  concerning  the  establish- 
ment of  public  worship.  (2  Chron.  xxix.  25.) 

Gadara  was,  accoiding  to  Josephus  (BelL  Jud.  lib.  iv.  c  24.), 
the  metropolis  of  Penea,  or  the  region  beyond  Jordan :  it  was 
one  of  the.  cities  of  the  district  of  DecapoUs,  and  consequently 
under  heathen  jurisdiction,  on  which  account,  perhaps,  it  was 
destroyed  by  the  Jews,  but  was  rebuilt  by  Pompey,  in  favour  of 
Demetrius  Gadarensb,  his  manumitted  servant,  according  to  Jo- 
sephus. The  inhabitants  of  this  city  being  rich,  sent  legates  to 
Vespasian  when  he  advanced  against  Judsa,  and  gave  up  this 
strong  city  to  him ;  both  the  city  and  the  villages  belonging  to  it 
lay  within  the  region  of  the  Gergesenes,  whence  ChriBt  going 
into  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes,  (Mark  v.  1.),  is  said  to  go  into 
the  region  of  the  Gergesenes  (Matt.  viiL  28.)  The  remains  of 
the  warm  baths  for  which  this  place  was  ancientiv  celebrated,  and 
also  of  the  tombs  (among  which  the  Cradarene  demoniac  abode) 
are  still  to  be  seen.  Cradara  is  now  called  Oomkais,  or  Omkeis. 
The  modem  inhabitants  of  this  place  are  as  inhospitable  as  they 
were  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ.  (Quarteriy  Rev.  vol.  xxvi.  p.  389. 
Iiby*s  and  Mangles'  Travels,  pp.  297,  298.  Madden's  Travels 
in  Turkey,  dec.  voL  ii.  p.  3 1 1 .) 

Gaius. 

1.  A  Macedonian,  and  fellow-traveller  of  Saint  Paul,  who  was 
seized  by  the  populace  at  Ephesus.  (Acts  xix.  29.) 

2.  A  native  of  Derbe,  who  accompanied  Paul  in  his  last  journey 
to  Jerusalem.  (Actsxx.4.)  To  him  St.  John  is  supposed  to  have 
addressed  his  thud  epistle. 

3.  An  mhabitant  of  Corinth,  with  whom  Paul  lodged,  and  in 
whose  house  the  Christians  were  accustomed  to  meet  (Rom.  xvi 
23.  1  Cor.  i.  14.) 
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Gaultia,  a  proTinoe  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  on  the  west  by 
Phiygia,  on  the  east  by  the  river  Haiys,  on  the  north  by  Paphla- 
gonia,  and  on  the  south  by  Lycaonia.  This  country  derived  its 
name  from  the  Gauls,  two  tribes  of  whom  (the  Trocmi  and  Tolis- 
toboti)  with  a  tribe  of  the  CelU,  or  according  to  Prof.  Hug,  Ger- 
mans (the  Tectosages),  finding  their  own  country  too  small  to 
support  its  redundant  population,  migrated  thither  after  the  sack- 
ing of  Rome  by  Brennus;  and  mingling  with  the  former  inhabit- 
ants, and  adopting  the  Greek  language,  the  whole  were  called 
Gallo-Greci.  During  the  reign  of  Augustus  (a.  u.  c.  629,  a.  c.  36.), 
Galatiawas  reduced  into  a  Roman  province,  and  was  thenceforth 
governed  by  the  Roman  laws,  under  the  administration  of  a  pro- 
pretor.  The  Galatians  seem  to  have  preserved  their  native 
"^ligion,  to  which  they  ^peradded  the  worship  of  the  great 
mother  of  the  gods.  Their  principal  cities  were  Ancyra,  Tavium, 
and  Pessinus;  the  latter  of  which  carried  on  some  commerce. 
Callimachus  (Hymn,  in  Delum.  v.  184.)  and  Hilary  (Hymn. 
Hieron.  preC  in.  ep.  ad  Galat.),  who  was  himself  a  Gaul,  repre- 
sent them  as  a  very  foolish  people;  whence  St  Paul  says,  (iii.  1.) 
O  TooLisH  Galatians,  who  hath  bewitched  you  1  This  church  was 
so  dangerously  perverted,  and  almost  overturned,  by  the  Judaizers 
there,  that  the  apostle,  in  his  epistle  to  them,  does  not  call  them 
saints.  See  an  analysis  of  his  epistle  to  the  Gralatians  in  V oL  U. 
pp.  337,  338.  Galatia  was  also  the  seat  of  colonies  from  various 
nations,  among  whom  were  many  Jews;  and  from  all  of  these 
St  Paul  appears  to  have  made  many  converts  to  Christianity. 
(Gal.  L  2.  1  Cor.  xvL  1.  2  Tim.  4. 10.  1  Pet  f  1.)  According 
to  Joeephus  (Ant  Jud.  lib.xvL  c.  6.),  the  Jews  here  enjoyed  con- 
siderable privileges.  Robinson,  voce  TttXAtuL ;  Hug's  Introd.  voL 
ii.  pp.  363— ^65.) 

CrALiLsa,  Upper  and  Lower,  17,  IS.  The  Galilfeans  were 
accounted  brave  and  industrious,  though  the  other  Jews  affected 
to  consider  them  as  not  only  stupid  and  unpolished,  but  also  se- 
ditious, and  therefore  proper  objects  of  contempt  (John  i.  47. 
viii.  62.)  They  were  easily  distinguished  from  the  Jews  of  Jeru- 
salem by  a  peccuUar  dialect ;  for  a  notice  of  which,  see  p.  17.  and 
note  2. 

Galilsaks,  sect  of,  principles  of,  148. 

Galilee  of  the  Natioits,  18. 

Galilee,  Sea  of,  account  of,  26,  27. 

Gallio,  a  proconsul  of  Achaia,  was  the  elder  brother  of  the 
philosopher  Seneca,  and  was  called  Marcus  Annsus  Novatus ; 
but  took  the  name  of  Gallio,  after  being  adopted  into  the  family 
of  Lucius  Junius  Gallio.  Before  his  tribunal  %int  Paul  was 
dragged  at  Corinth.  His  conduct  on  that  occasion  exhibits  him 
in  the  character  of  a  mild  and  amiable  man ;  and  St  Luke's 
account  is  confirmed  by  profane  writers.    See  Vol.  I.  p.  79. 

Gamaliel,  a  Pharisee  and  an  eminent  doctor  <^  the  law,  under 
whom  St  Paul  was  educated.  (Acts  v.  24.  xxii.  3.)  He  possessed 
great  influence  among  the  Jews,  and  is  said  by  some  to  have  pre- 
sided over  the  sanhedrin  during  the  reigns  of  Tiberius,  Caligula, 
and  Claudius. 

Gaxrs,  Olympic,  allusions  to,  explained,  191 — 194.  Gym- 
nastic games  in  imitation  of  them  among  the  Jews,  190. 

Gabdsxs  of  the  Hebrews,  notice  o^  180. 

Ga m MS27TS  of  the  priests,  113.  Of  the  high-priests,  1 1 3, 1 1 4. 
Rending  of,  a  sign  of  mpuming,  169.  Great  waidrobea  o^ 
ibid. 

Gates  of  cities,  155.;  Were  seats  of  justice,  64.  Gates  of 
Jerusalem,  19,20. 

Gath,  a  city  of  the  Philistines,  one  of  their  five  principalities 
(l  Sam.  vL  17.),  famous  for  having  given  birth  to  Goliath.  David 
conquered  it  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  over  all  Israel  (1  Sam. 
zvii.  4.) :  it  continued  subject  to  his  successors  till  the  declension 
of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  Rehoboam  rebuilt  or  fortified  it 
(2  Chron.  xi.  8.)  Uzziah  reconquered  it,  as  did  Hezekiah.  Jose- 
phus  makes  it  part  of  the  tribe  of  Dan ;  but  Joshua  takes  no 
notice  of  it  Calmet  thinks,  that  Mithcah,  mentioned  by  Moses 
(Num.  zzxiii.  29.),  is  the  Metheg  in  2  Sam.  viii.  1.  In  our  au- 
thorized version  it  is  rendered,  David  took  Metheg-Ammah,  that 
iSf  JHetheg  the  Mother ,  which,  in  1  Chron.  zviii.  1.,  is  explained 
by — He  took  Gath  and  her  daughters  (or  towns)  ;  Grath  being 
the  mother,  and  Metheg  the  daughter.  But  it  may  be  that  the 
district  of  Gath  and  its  dependencies  was  called  in  David's  time 
Metheg-Ammah ;  but  this  being  unusual,  or  becoming  obsolete, 
the  author  of  the  Chronicles  explains  it  to  be  Gath  and  its  vil- 
lages. According  to  this  idea,  Gath  of  the  Philistines,  the  birth- 
place of  giants  72  Sam.  xxi.  20.  22.),  must  lie  fiu-  in  Arabia 
Fetrea,  towards  Egypt,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  author  of  the 
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first  book  of  Chronicles,  who  says,  that  the  sons  of  Epihraim 
being  in  Egypt,  attacked  the  city  of  Gath,  and  were  there  almin* 
(1  Chron.  vu.  21.) 

Jerome  says,  there  was  a  large  town  called  Gath,  in  the  waj 
from  EleutheropoUs  to  Gaza;  and  Eosebius  speaks  of  anothei 
Gath,  five  miles  from  EleutheropoUs,  towa^l  Lydda  (oonae- 
quently  different  from  that  which  Jerome  speaks  oH ;  alao  an-  ' 
other  Gath,  or  Gattha,  between  Jamnia  and  Antipatru.  Jerome 
likewise,  speaking  of  Gath-Opher,  the  place  of  the  prophet 
Jonah's  birth,  says,  it  was  called  Gath-Opher,  or  (xath,  in  the 
district  of  Opher,  to  distinguish  it  from  others  of  the  seme 
name. 

Gath  was  the  most  southern  city  of  the  Philistines,  as  Ekran 
was  the  most  northern ;  so  that  Ekron  and  Gath  are  placed  as 
the  boundarieii  of  their  land.  (I  Sam.  viL  14.  xvii.  52.)  Gath 
lay  near  Mar^hah  (2  Chron.  xi.  8.  Micah  L  14.  Heb.),  which 
nearly  agrees  with  Jerome,  who  places  Gath  on  the  road  from 
Eleutheropolis  to  Gaza.  Gath  was  a  place  of  strength,  in  the 
time  of  the  prophets  Amos  and  Micah,  independent  of  the  kings 
of  Judah  (Amos  vL  2.  Micah  i.  10.  14.) ;  but  .was  taken  bj- 
Uzztah,  king  of  Judah,  while  Amos  was  living ;  and  afterwards 
by  Hezekiah,  in  Micah's  time.  Gethaim  (2  Sam.  iv.  3.  Neh.  xi. 
33.)  is  Grath.    David  had  a  company  of  Gittite  guazds. 

Gauloxitis,  District  of,  18. 

Gaza,  a  very  celebrated  city  of  the  Jews,  distant  abont  60 
miles  south-west  fi:om  Jerusalem :  it  was  one  of  the  five  eitiea 
of  the  Philistines,  which  fell  by  lot  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  47.),  and  which  offered  their  golden  emeroda  to  the  God  of 
Israel  for  a  trespass-offering.  (1  Sam.  vi.  17.)  Its  gates  were 
carried  away  by  Samson  (Judg.  xvi.  2,\  and  hither  he  was  con- 
ducted when  taken  by  the  Philistines  (v.  21.),  three  thousand  of 
whom,  both  men  and  women,  were  aasembled  on  the  roof  of  the 
temple  of  their  god  Dagon  (27.),  and  perished  when  Samson 
pulled  it  down.  (30.)  **  If  any  one  should  question  the  possi- 
bility of  3000  people  being  upon  the  roof  of  the  temple  in  ques- 
tion, he  may  be  referred  to  the^acoounts  of  the  templra  at  Thebes 
in  Upper  Egypt,  which  have  been  given  by  all  recent  traveUers; 
accounts,  whidi,  while  they  come  to  us  authenticated  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  admit  of  no  doubt  in  regard  to  their  verity  and 
correctness,  at  the  same  time  present  things  i^paiently  incrttUUe, 
and  contrary  to  all  the  philosophizing  of  most  specalative  and 
theoretical  historians.  The  ruins  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome, 
so  far  as  vastness  and  extent  are  concerned,  dwindle  into  insigni- 
ficance when  compared  with  the  astonishing  remains  of  early 
architecture  at  Thebes.  What  is  most  confounding  of  all  to  that 
philosophizing,  in  which  historians  of  a  skeptical  cast  are  prone 
to  indulge,  is,  that  these  mighty  ruins  are,  beyond  all  douM,  the 
relics  of  architecture  designed  and  executed  in  ages,  when  (as 
some  popular  writers  admoniBh  us  to  believe)  men  were  not  yet 
weaned  from  contending  with  the  beasts  of  the  forest  for.  their 
lairs  and  for  their  acorns,  nor  but  very  little  elevated  above  them. 
The  ruins  at  Thebes  present  evidences  of  control  over  physical, 
mechanical  power ;  of  skill  in  architecture  on  a  scale  of  surpris- 
ing magnitude ;  and  of  art  in  mixing  and  laying  on  colours,  that 
are  fresh  as  if  painted  but  yesterday,  after  having  been  laid  on 
for  more  than  thirty  centuries;  which  confound  and  put  to 
shame  all  that  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  experience  of  three 
thousand  years,  have  since  been  able  to  accomplish.  So  much 
for  the  rudeness,  rand  barbarity,  and  ignorance  of  ih^  primitive 
ages.  The  Philistines,  the  near  neighbours  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  their  hearty  coadjutors  in  polytheism,  might  well  have,  and 
doubUess  had,  large  temples  as  well  as  Uiey ;  large  enough  to 
afford  room  for  three  thousand,  and  some  of  them  not  improba- 
bly for  many  more,  to  stand  upon  the  roofl  As  to  the  strength 
of  Samson,  in  tearing  away  pillars  on  which  such  enormous 
weight  rested ; — those,  who  disbelieve  any  thing  which  is  mira- 
culous, will  of  course  regard  the  whole  as  a  mythos  (or  fable) ; 
those,  who  admit  the  reality  of  miraclea,  will  doubUess  be  ready 
to  believe,  that  there  was  some  supernatural  aid  afforded  him  in 
the  case  under  consideration.  A  heavy  blow  was  inflicted  upon 
polytheism  by  the  event  in  question,  and  on  its  votariea,  who 
were  the  enemies  of  God's  chosen  people."  (Stuart's  Hebr. 
Chrestomathy,  pp.  189,  190.) 

After  destroying  Tyre,  Alexander  the  Great  besieged  Gaia, 
which  was  at  that  time  held  by  a  Persian  garrison,  and  took  it 
afler  a  siege  of  two  months.  He  appears  to  have  left  the  city 
standing;  but  afterwards,  b.c.  96,  Alexander  Jannaua,  reigning 
prince  of  the  Jews,  took  it  after  a  siege  of  a  year  and  destroyed 
it  Thus  was  Gaza  made  iUfUUe  agreeably  to  the  prediction  of 
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^ephsniah.  (ii.  4.)  Subsequently  Gabinicw  rebuilt  this  dty, 
which  Augustus  bestowed  on  Herod  the  Great,  after  whose  death 
it  was  annexed  to  Syria.  (Schleusner  and  Robinson,  voce  Tei(^) 
The  city  of  Gasa  is  mentioned  in  Acts  viii.  S6.  with  the  paren- 
thetical remark, — that  ttbrM  trrn  tf»fuut — ii  [or  the  tame]  is  desert : 
which  has  greatly  eiercised  the  ingenuity  of  commentators,  some 
of  whom  refer  Aim  to  cVe^,  and  translate  it  by  unfrequented  s 
while  others  referring  it  to  the  city,  explain  it  by  deprived  of 
forHfieatione :  others  again  suppose  the  ancient  city  to  have 
remained  desolate,  and  that  which  flourished  in  the  days  of  St. 
Luke  to  have  occupied  a  somewhat  different  site  nearer  to  the 
sea ;  and  others  consider  these  words  to  be  a  mere  gloss  which 
has  found  its  way  into  the  text.  A  passage,  however,  in  Jose- 
phus,  which  has  escaped  the  researches  of  most  of  the  learned 
men,  clears  up  the  difficulty,  and  shows  the  minute  fidelity  of 
the  sacred  historian.  A  short  time  before  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
in  consequence  of  a  massacre  of  the  Jews  at  Cnsarea,  the  whole 
nation  became  greatly  enraged,  and  in  revenge  laid  waste  many 
villages  and  cities ;  and  among  these  were  Anthedon  and  OazOf 
which  they  utterly  demolished.  Gaza  therefore  was  actually 
ifHf*«,  a  desert,  at  the  time  St.  Luke  wrote.  (Josephus,  Bell. 
Jud.  lib.  u.  c.  18.  §  1.  Hug's  Introd.  vol.  L  p.  25.)  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  modem  Gaza  is  described  by  Captains  Irby  and 
Mangles  as  being  richly  wooded  with  olives,  sycamores,  mulber- 
ries, cedars,  fir  trees,  &c.  6k.  The  country  ii  enclosed  by  hedges 
of  prickly  pears,  the  hills  gently  rising  to  the  view  beyond  each 
other,  and  the  whole  has  a  beautiful  appearance.  Excepting  the 
perishable  materiaJs,  with  which  the  houses  are  constructed,  stone 
being  substituted  for  mud,  the  town  partakes  of  the  wretched 
appearance  of  those  in  Egypt.  (Tmvels,  p.  178.) 

GsBAL,  Mount,  31.   ' 

Gbd4Liah,  the  son  of  Ahikam,  was  left  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
in  Palestine,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  to  govern  the 
remainder  of  the  people  who  continued  there.  He  was  treache- 
rously slain  by  Ishmael  the  son  of  Nethaniah.  (2  Kings  xxv. 
8»-_26.) 

Gbuaci,  the  servant  of  the  prophet  Elisha,  who,  contrary  to 
his  master's  intention,  fraudulently  obtained  presents  of  Naaman, 
the  Syrian  general,  and  was  smitten  with  leprosy  for  his  wicked- 
ness (2- Kings  V.  20 — 27.) ;  a  judgment  which  ought  to  warn  us 
not  only  of  the  curse  which  cleaves  to  ill-gotten  wealth,  but 
above  aU,  of  the  just  vengeance  of  God,  which  pursues  all  who, 
for  purposes  of  worldly  gain,  bring  a  scandal  and  reproach  upon 
their  religion. 
-  GiBiarKov,  or  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  32. 

GsKSALOoiss  of  the  Hebrews,  79. ;  of  the  Herodian  family,  51. 

GairirssABSTB,  a  region  50  furlongs  in  length,  and  20  in 
breadth ;  a  very  pleasant  and  firuitful  place,  abounding  in  the 
gardens  of  great  men,  whence  it  had  ito  name  from  Gen  and 
Sar,  as  being  the  garden  of  princes ;  it  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Lake  of  Gennesareth,  and  gave  that  name  to  it  (Luke  v.  1.) 

Gbkbssarbtb,  Sea  of,  26,  27. 

GxKTiLBs,  court  of,  in  the  temple,  p9. 

Geoobafbt,  not  unknown  to  the  Jews  as  a  science,  187. 
Sketch  of  the  historical  and  physical  geography  of  Palestine, 
13—40. 

Gerobsa,  a  town  near  Ghidara,  so  called,  either  from  the  Gir- 
gashites,  die  posterity  of  Canaan  (for  neither  did  Zebulon  nor 
Naphtali  drive  out  all  the  Canaanites,  Judg.  i.  30.  33.),  or  from 
Gergishta,  signifying  day,  the  soil  being  day ;  it  gave  name  to 
a  region  so  called,  which  comprehended  in  it  Gadara,  Hippo, 
and  Magdala.     See  Gad  aba,  p.  423. 

GxBixix  (Mount),  a  peak  of  Mount  Ephraim,  over-against 
Mount  Ebal ;  between  the  two  the  dty  Shechem  was  situated. 
(Deut  xi.  29.  xxvii.  11,  12.)  In  subsequent  times  this  moun- 
nin  became  the  seat  of  the  reUgious  worahip  of  the  Samaritans, 
who  erected  a  temple  there ;  for  a  notice  of  which,  see  p.  101. 

GxBSROM  and  Elixzbb,  the  sons  of  Moses  and  Zipporah, 
were  only  simple  Levites,  while  their  relations,  the  sons  of 
Aaron,  enjoyed  the  highest  honours  of  the  pontificate. 

Gr.BSHON,  a  son  of  Leri,  who  gave  his  name  to  one  of  the 
ihree  great  branches  of  the  Levites.  The  ofiice  of  the  Genhon- 
ites  was,  to  carry  the  veils  and  curtains  of  the  tabernacle,  on  the 
western  side  of  which  they  encamped. 

GssiirR,  a  country  in  Syria,  the  daughter  of  whose  king 
David  married,  and  by  her  had  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xv.  8.),  who, 
after  the  murder  of  his  brother  Amnon,  retired  to  the  king  of 
Geshur  his  grand&ther.     (13.) 

(Jcssius  Flobus,  the  procurator  of  Judsa,  notice  of,  6d. 
Vol.  IL  3  H 
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Gbthsbxakb,  a  garden  beyond  Kedron,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
OUvet,  so  called  frOm  the  wine-presses  in  it:  it  is  memorable  in 
the  evangelical  history,  as  being  the  scene  of  our  Saviour's 
agony.  It  is  described  by  recent  travellers,  as  bdng  a  small 
plat  of  ground,  with  a  low  hedge  or  endosure  of  stones;  no 
verdure  growing  on  it,  save  six  or  eight  venerable-looking  olives, 
which  have  stood  there  for  many  centuries:  they  are  highly 
venerated  by  the  Christians  here,  who  consider  any  attempt  to 
cut  or  injure  them  as  amounting  to  an  act  of  profonation.  (Mis* 
sionary  Register  for  1824,  p.  5<A.  Jowett's  Researches  in  Syria, 
p.  303.  Game's  Letters,  p.  290.  Rae  Wilson's  Travels,  vol.  L 
p.  212.  third  edition.) 

GiBXAH,  a  dty  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  not  far  from  Jerusa- 
lem: it  is  frequently  called  Gibeah  ef  Saul,  from  being  the 
birtb-place  of  the  first  Hebrew  monarch. 

GiBXOB,  the  capital  dty  of  the  Gibeonitea,  who  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  oaths  of  Joshua,  and  of  the  eldera  of  Israel,  on 
an  artful  representation  which  they  made  of  their  belonging  to  a 
very  remote  country.'  (Josh,  ix.)  Joshua  and  the  elden  had 
not  the  precaution  to  consult  God  on  this  aftair,  and  inconsider- 
ately made  a  league  with  these  people:  they  soon  discovered 
their  mistake,  and  without  revoking  their  promise  of  giving 
them  their  lives,  they  condemned  them  to  carry  wood  and  vrater 
to  the  tabernacle,  and  other  servile  work,  as  a  mark  of  their  pu- 
sillanimity and  duplidty,  as  slaves  and  captives ;  in  which  state 
of  servitude  they  remained,  till  the  entire  dispersion  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  a.  m.  2563,  b.  c.  1451.  Three  days  after  the 
Gribeonites  had  surrendered  to  the  Hebrews,  the  lungs  of  the 
Canaanites  being  informed  of  it,  came  and  bedeged  the  dty  of 
Gibeon.  (Josh.  x.  8,  dec)  The  Gibeonites  came  to  Joshua, 
and  desired  speedy  help.  Joshua  attacked  the  five  kings  eariy 
in  the  morning,  put  them  to  flight,  and  pursued  them  to  Beth- 
oron. 

The  Gibeonites  were  descended  firom  the  Hivites,  the  old  in- 
habitants of  that  countiy,  and  possessed  four  dties ;  Cephiiah, 
Beeroth,  Kirjath-jearim,  and  Gibeon,  'the  capital,  afterwards 
given  to  Benjamin,  excepting  Kirjath-jearim,  which  fell  to  Judah. 
The  Gibeonites  continued  subject  to  those  burdens  which  Joshua 
had  imposed  on  them,  and  were  very  faithful  to  the  Israelites. 
Nevertheless  Saul,  through  what  mistaken  zeal  we  cannot  tell, 
destroyed  a  very  great  number  of  them  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1,  2,  8, 
&C.) ;  but  God,  as  a  pumshment  of  his  cruelty,  in  the  reign  of 
David,  sent  a  great  famine,  which  lasted  three  yeara  (a.  v. 
2983,  B.  c.  1017)  ;  and  the  prophets  told  David  that  this  ca^ 
lami^  wouM  continue  so  long  as  that  cruelty  remained  unre- 
venged,  which  Saul  had  exerdsed  against  the  Gibeonites.  David 
a^ked  the  Gibeonites,  what  satisfaction  they  denredl  They 
answered,  **  Seven  of  Saul's  sons  -we  vill  put  to  deaths  f 
avenge  the  blood  of  our  brethren**  The  Gibeonites  hung  them 
up  before  the  Lord.  This  hsppened  early  in  the  spring,  when, 
in  Palestine,  they  begin  barley-harvest  From  this  time  there  is 
no  mention  of  the  Gibeonites,  as  compodng  a  sort  of  separate 
people.  But  it  is  probable  that  they  were  induded  among  the 
Nethinim,  or  Given,  who  were  public  slaves,  appointed  for  the 
service  of  the  tempte.  ( 1  Chron.  ix.  2.)  Afterwards,  those  of 
the  Canaanites,  who  were  subdued,  and  had  thdr  lives  spared, 
were  added  to  the  Gibeonites.  We  see  (Exra  viii.  20.  iL  58. 
I  Kings  ix.  20,  21.)  that  David,  Solomon,  and  the  princes  of 
Judah,  gave  many  oi  them  to  the  Lord ;  these  Nethinim  being 
carried  into  captivity  with  Judah  and  the  Levites,  many  of 
them  returned  with  Ezra,  Zerubbabel,  and  Nehemiah,  and  con- 
tinued as  before,  in  the  service  of  the  temple,  under  the  priesta 
and  Levites.  Gibeon  was  seated  on  an  eminence,  as  is  evidenced 
by  its  name.  It  was  forty  furiongs  from  Jerusalem  (according 
to  Josephus)  north.  It  is  called  Gabasu  (2  Sam.  v.  25.  con>- 
pared  with  1  Chron.  xiv.  16.)  There  is  mention  of  the  foun- 
tain and  pool  of  Gibeon.     (2  Sam.  ii.  13.) 

We  neither  know  when,  nor  by  whom, 'nor  upon  what  ooca- 
don,  the  tabernacle  and  altar  of  burnt  sacriBces  made  by  Moeea, 
in  the  wilderness,  were  removed  to  Gibeon;  but  this  we  cer* 
tainly  know,  that  toward  the  end  of  David's  reign,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  Solomon's,  they  were  there.  (1  Chron.  xxt  29, 
30.)  David,  seeing  the  angel  of  the  Lord  at  Araunah's  thresh- 
ing-floor, was  so  terrified,  that  he  had  not  time  or  strength  to  go 
so  fiur  as  Gibeon,  there  to  o&r  sacrifice,  but  Solomon  being 
seated  on  the  throne,  went  to  sacrifice  at  Gibeon,  because  thia 
was  the  most  considerable  of  all  the  high  places,  where  saerifioea 
were  then  tolerated,  the  temple  bdng  not  yet  built  (1  Kings 
iiL4.) 
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Qtttnow,  th«  fifth  judge  of  the  IsnalitM,  whom  he  delivered 
from  the  oppreseion  of  Uie  Midianites.  (Jadg.  tu.  viiL>  He 
was  the  son  of  Joasb,  of  the  tribe  of  Mananeh;  end,  having 
destroyed  the  worship  of  Baal,  was  somamed  Jsaubbjlal. 
(Judg.  vi.  25—32.) 

OiDEOH,  Ephod  o^  137. 

GiBoir. 

1.  One  of  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise ;  which  Bishop  Patrick 
MDd  Dr.  Wells  suppose  to  be  the  easterly  channel  of  the  two, 
into  which  the  Euphrates  is  divided  after  its  junction  with  the 
Tigris.  Others,  however,  (and  among  them,  Geaenius,)  suppose 
it  to  be  the  Oxus  or  Araxes.  Josephus  considers  it  to  be  the 
Nile,  (Ant  Jud.  lib.  i.  c  1.  §  3.),  which  now  is  said  to  be 
called  Oujfon  by  the  Abyasinians. 

2.  A  fountain  or  watercourse  near  Jerusalem,  where  Solomon 
was  anointed  King  by  Zadok  the  priest  and  Nathan  the 
prophet  (1  Kings  i.  32-^-40.)  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
which  was  afterwards  called  Siloax  ;  for  a  notice  of  which,  see 
p.  28. 

Oils  o A,  Mountains  of,  notice  of,  30. 

GrLXAD,  Mountains  of,  notice  of,  31»    Balm  o^  36. 

Gilojlx.,  a  celebrated  place  on  the  east  of  Jericho,  and  on  this 
side  Jordan,  where  the  Israelites  encamped  for  some  time  after 
their  passage  over  that  river.  A  city  was  afterwards  built  there, 
which  became  memorable  for  many  events.  It  was  a  seat  of 
justice  (or,  as  we  should  now  term  it,  an  assize-town) :  Samuel, 
when  travelling  in  circuit  through  the  land,  went  yearly  to 
GilgaL  ( 1  Sam.  vii.  16.)  Here  Saul  was  crowned  king  of  the 
Hebrews.  In  subsequent  tames  it  was  the  seat  of  idolatry. 
(Hos.  iv.  15.    Amos  v.  6.^ 

Giudlss,  notice  of,  166.    Military  girdle,  88. 

GiBeisHiTBs,  an  ancient  people  of  Canaan,  whoee  habitation 
was  beyond  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  where  we  find  some  vestiges  of 
their  name  in  the  city  of  G^&gksa  or  Gergasa,  upon  the  sea 
of  Tiberias. 

God,  crimes  against,  how  punished  by  the  Jews,  61,  62. 

GoEL,  or  blood-avenger,  office  of,  67. 

Goe  and  Masoo,  the  accurate  chronologer.  Dr.  Hales,  thinks, 
are  the  general  names  of  the  northern  nations  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  or  the  districts  north  of  Caucasus,  or  Mount  Taurus,  colo- 
nized by  Gog,  or  Magog,  another  of  the  sons  of  Japhet  (Gren. 
z.  2.),  called,  by  the  Arabian  geographers,  Jajuie  and  Majuje. 
(RenneL  Herod,  p.  112.)  Gog  rather  denotes  the  people,  Magog 
ttie  land.  Thus  Balaam  foretold  that  Christ  would  be  "  a  king 
higher  than  Agag,"  or  rather  ''Gog,"  according  to  the  more 
correct  reading  of  the  Samaritan  Hebrew  text,  and  of  the  Sep- 
toagint  version  of  Num.  zxiv.  7.:  and  Ezekiel,  foretelling  a 
ftiture  invasion  of  the  land  of  Israel  by  these  northern  nations, 
Meshech,  Tubal,  and  Togarmah,  styles  ''Gog  their  chief 
prince,"  and  describes  their  host  precisely  as  Scythian  or  Tar^ 
tarian ;  "  coming  out  of  the  north,  all  of  them  riding  on  horses ;" 
"bows  and  arrows"  their  weapons;  "covering  the  hmd,  like  a 
eloud,  and  coming  like  a  storm,"  in  the  "latter  days."  (Ezek. 
zzxviiL  1 — 17.)  He  also  describes  their  immense  slaughter,  in 
the  valley  of  the  passengers  on  the  east  of  the  sea,  thence  called 
the  valley  of  Hamon  Gog,  "the  multitude  of  Gog."  ^Ezek. 
zxzix.  1-^22.)  This  prophecy  seems  also  to  be  revived  m  the 
Apocalypse,  where  the  hosts  of  Gog  and  Magog  are  represented 
as  coming  to  invade  "the  beloved  city,"  and  perishing  with 
immense  slaughter  likewise  in  Armageddon,  "die  Mount  of 
Mageddo,"  or  Megiddo.  (Rev.  zvi.  14—16.  zx.  7—10.)  Dr. 
Bates's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  i.  p.  463.  (first  edition). 

CfoLBEV  Calf,  worship  of,  136.  Golden  calves  of  Jeroboam, 
ftid. 

GoLeoTUA,  notice  ot,  19. 

Gou  ATH,  a  Philistine  giant,  a  native  of  €iath,  well  known  for 
his  combat  with  David.    (I  Sam.  zvii.) 

Go M am,  the  son  of  Japhet  (Gen.  x.  2,  3.  Ezek.  zzzviii.  6.), 
whose  posterity  peopled  Galatia,  according  to  Josephus ;  Phrygta, 
according  to  Bochart ;  but,  according  to  Calmet  and  Gesenius^ 
they  were  the  Cimmerians  or  Cimbn,  a  Bttle  known  and  barba- 
rous northern  nation. 

Gomorrah,  one  of  the  four  cities  in  the  vale  of  Siddim, 
which  were  sunk  in  the  Dead  Sea.    (Gen.  z.  19.  ziii.  10.) 

QoSHCK  (Land  of),  was  the  most  fertile  pasture  ground  in 
the  whole  of  Lower  £gypt :  thence  called  Goshen,  from  Gush, 
in  Arabic,  signifying  "a  heart,"  or  whatsoever  is  choice  or 
precious.  There  was  also  a  Goshen  in  the  territory  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  so  called  for  the  same  reason.  (Josh.  z.  41.)  Hence 
Joseph  recommended  it  to  his  &mily  as  "  the  best  of  the  land" 
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(Gen.  zlviL  11.),  and  "the  fat  of  die  land."  (Gen.  zlv.  18.) 
The  land  of  Goshen  lay  along  the  most  easterly  branch  of  tb* 
Nile,  and  on  the  east  side  of  it ;  for  it  is  evident,  t|iat  at  the 
time  of  the  Ezodus,  the  Israelites  did  not  cross  the  Nile.  In 
ancient  times,  it  vras  considerably  more  extensive,  both  in  length 
and  breadth,  in  consequence  of  U&e  general  feilure  of  the  eaatera 
branches  of  the  Nile ;  the  main  body  of  the  river  verging  more 
and  more  to  the  west  continually,  and  deepening  the  channefai 
on  that  side.  (Dr.  Hales's  Chronology,  voL  I  p.  374.  Madden'a 
Travels  in  Turkey,  dec.  vol.  ii.  p.  182.) 

GoTSRNXKHT  of  the  Jews,  under  the  patriarchs.  See  pw  40» 
41.  Under  Moses  and  the  judges,  41,  42.  Under  the  kings, 
42—48.  During  the  Babylonian  captivity,  49,  50.  Under  the 
Asmoruean  and  Herodian  princes,  50 — 52.  Under  the  Soflsan 
procuratora,  52,  53. 

GozAir,  a  aty  or  country  in  northern  Mesopotamia.  (2  Kings 
zvii.  6.  zviii.  11.  ziz.  12.  Isa.  zzzviL  2.)  By  the  geographer 
Ptolemy  it  is  called  GauzamtUf  now  Xautehan. 

Gbaik,  threshing  of,  178.. 

Grsat  Plaih,  account  o^  83. 

Grxat  Ska,  28. 

Grxavbs  (Military),  use  of;  88. 

Grxscx,  in  the  Scriptures,  often  comprehends  all  the  ooontriea 
inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  Javan,  as  well  in  Greece  as  in 
Ionia  and  Asia  Minor.  Since  the  time  of  Alezander  the  Great 
the  name  of  Ghneeks  is  taken  in  a  Toan  uncertain  and  enlarged 
sense,  because,  the  Greeks  being  masters  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  of 
the  countries  beyond  the  Euphrates,  dec  the  Jews  called  all 
those  Gentiles  Greeks.  In  the  Maccabees,  the* Gospels,  and 
Paul's  vrritings,  a  Greek  commonly  signifies — a  Gentile.  In  the 
Old  Testament  Greece  and  Greeks  are  named  Javan.  Isaiah 
says  (IzvL  19.),  thai  the  Lord  9haU  tend  his  ambtutadorm  te  Jo- 
THtrif  tQ  the  islet  afar  of.  Bzekiel  tells  us  (zzviL  13.  19.)  that 
Javan,  Tubal,  and  Meshech  came  to  the  fairs  at  Tyre.  Daniel 
(zl  2.),  speaking  of  Darius,  sa3rs  ^  that  he  shall  stir  np  all 
against  the  realm  of  Javan."  Alexander  the  Great  is  deacribed 
by  the  name  of  King  of  Javan.    (Dan.  viii.  21.  z.  20.) 

GRrNDiKG  of  com,  178. 

Guard,  military,  of  the  Temple,  101. 

GuxBTs,  reception  of,  169,  170. 

Gtmkastic  ezercises  of  the  Jews,  190. 


Habakkuk,  the  eighth  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  who 
foretold  the  captivity  and  restoration  of  the  Jews.  For  an  analy- 
sis of  his  predictions,  see  Vol.  lY.  p.  277. 

Hadrach  (Land  of).  This  land,  which  is  mentioiied  in 
Zech.  iz.  1.,  oocun  in  no  other  part  of  the  Old  Testament.  But 
a  Syrian  king,  who  is  called  Rehob  in  2  Sam.  viiL  3.,  is  by  Jo- 
8q>hus  named  Apeus  or  A^;^oc,  which  Dr.  Blayney  thinks  was 
his  proper  aikd  real  name ;  that  of  Rehob,  or  the  charioteer,  having 
been  added  characteristically  on  account  of  the  number  of  his 
chariots.  (2  Sam.  viii.  4.)  This  prince  reigned  over  that  part 
of  Syria  which  was  called  Zobah ;  so  that,  if  by  the  land  of  Ha- 
drach or  Arach  be  meant  the  kingdom  of  Zobah,  the  three  capi- 
tal kingdoms  of  Syria — Zobah,  Damascus,  and  Hamath,  will 
then  be  cited  for  the  wh(de.     (Blayney  on  Zechariah,  p.  37.) 

Haoar,  an  Egyptian  woman,  handmaid  of  Sarah,  and  mother 
of  Ishmael.  (Gen.  zvi.  1.  zzv.  12.)  .  In  GaL  iv.  24, 25.  St.  Paul 
applies  this  name  by  allegorical  interpretation  to  the  inferior  con- 
dition of  the  Jews  under  the  law,  as  compared  vrith  that  of  Chris- 
tians under  the  Gospel. 

Hasaritbs  or  Haoarkkss,  the  descendants  of  IshmaeL  (I 
Chron.  v.  10.)  They  constituted  a  tribe  of  Arabians,  who  sre 
siq>posed  to  have  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Sinai. 

HAeoAT,  the  tenth  of  the  minor  prophets :  he  exhorted  the 
Jews  to  rebuild  the  temple.  For  an  analysis  of  his  predictions, 
see  p.  287. 

Hat.    See  Ar,  p.  404.  of  this  Index. 

HArR,  Jewish  mode  of  dressing,  156,  157.  Plucking  ofi^  a 
punishment,  66.    Forbidden  to  be  cut  in  certain  forms,  142. 

Hax. 

1.  The  youngest  son  of  Nosh,  fix)m  whom,  according  to  Gen. 
z.  6 — 20.,  ruost  of  the  southern  nations  were  descenikd.  Ac^ 
cording  to  Creseiuus  the  name  literally  denotes  warm  or  soutL- 
ern. 

2.  Land  of  Ham^  a  poetical  name  for  Egypt,  probably  (sa3rB 
Gesenius)  of  Egyptian  derivation,  but  to  the  Hebrew  presentiug 
the  same  signification  as  above.  (PsaL  IzzviiL  51.  cv.  23.  27. 
cvi;  22.) 
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Hamak,  a  Peinaii  nobleman,  celebrated  as  the  penecotor  of 
die  Jews :  he  was  an  Amalekite  by  nation,  and  descended  from 
the  poeterity  of  Agag.     (Esth.  uL — \j.,) 

Hakatb,  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Canaan,  a  colony  of 
Phoenician*,  and  the  residence  of  a  king  who  was  in  friendship 
with  David.  (Num.  xiiL  81.  Judg.  iii.  3.  2  Sam.  TiiL  9.)  In 
Amos  vL  2.  it  is  called  Hamath  the  Great,  and  in  2  Chron.  viii. 
3.  Hamath-Zobah.  In  Gea.  z.  8.  the  inhabitants  are  called  Ha- 
mathites. 

Haitavisl,  a  prophet  in  the  reign  of  Asa  king  of  Jndah,  by 
whom  he  was  imprisoned  for  his  fidelity  in  reproving  the  mo- 
narch for  forming  an  alliance  with  Benhadad  king  of  Syxia* 
(2  Chron.  zvL  7—10.) 

Hahdxills  of  the  Jews,  164. 

Hahnah,  the  wife  of  Elkanah,  and  the  mother  of  the  prophet 
Samuel,  whom  she  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God.  (l  Sam. 
L  ii^ 

IlANUir,  the  8(m  of  Nahash,  king  of  the  Amorites.  By  the 
advice  of  evil-counsellors  he  maltreated,  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nations,  the  ambassadors  whom  David  had  sent  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  accession.  (See  p.  157.)  This  transaction  led  to  a 
war,  which  terminated  fisitally  for  Hanun,  whose  army  was  utterly 
discomfited,  his  capital  taken,  and  his  subjects  destroyed.  (2  Sam. 
z.  zL  1.  zit.  26—30.)  Hanun  is  supposed  to  have  perished 
during  the  war. 

HiPBTonoTB,  or  sections  of  the  prophets  read  in  the  synar 
gogues,  104.    Table  of  them,  106. 

Haeat. 

1.  The  eldest  son  of  Terah,  and  brother  of  Abraham  and 
Nahor,  the  father  of  Lot,  Mikah,  and  Iscah.  He  is  said  by 
Moses  to  have  died  before  his  fioher  (Gen.  zi.  28.),  a  circum- 
stance which  to  us  may  appear  too  minute  to  be  recorded ;  but 
in  those  days,  when  Ufe  was  longer,  and  subject  to  fewer  die* 
eases  than  at  present,  the  death  of  a  son  before  his  fiUher  was  an 
eyent  of  suiiicient  importance  to  be  distinctly  noticed.  With 
the  ezception  of  Abel,  Harau  ia  the  first  man  mentioned  in  the 
aacred  history,  whose  father  beheld  him  depart  this  life. 

2.  Habax  or  Cbarait,  a  dty  in  the  northern  part  of  Meso* 
potamia,  where  Abraham  sojourned  for  a  time  in  his  passage  to 
the  land  of  Canaan.  It  was  probably  the  same  dty,  which  the 
Greeks  afterwards  called  Ktufaa  and  the  Romans  Carrs,  and  which 
became  celebrated  for  the  aefeat  and  death  of  Crassus. 

Harbx  (Royal),  notice  of,  47. 

Harbtb,  Forest  of,  36. 

Harosbbth  •/  the  GenHlett  a  dty  near  Lake  Merom,  which 
probably  derived  its  name  from  the  number  of  Gentiles  who  re- 
sided in  its  vicinity.  Here  Sisera  dwelt,  whose  troops  were  dis- 
eomfited  and  pursued  by  the  Israelites  to  its  very  gates. 

Harp,  form  of,  184. 

Harvests  of  Palestine,  aocount  of,  23. 177,  178. 

Hatilar. 

1.  Two  districts  in  Yemen,  the  one  inhabited  by  the  descend- 
ants of  Havilah,  the  son  of  Cush,  and  grsndson  of  Ham  (Gen. 
z.  7.),  the  other  by  descendants  of  Shem.  (ver.  29.) 

2.  A  gold  country  (Gen.  iL  11.),  perhaps  a  general  name  for 
Arabia  (and  India),  which  accords  brat  with  the  opinion  of  those 
who  imagine  the  Pison  to  be  the  Ganges. 

Haurait,  a  district  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Canaan,  which 
derived  its  name  fix>m  the  town  or  dty  of  Hauran.  (Ezek.  zlvL 
18.)  It  is  the  same  with  the  Auranitis  of  Josephus  and  the 
Itursa  of  St  Luke.  (iU.  1.) — For  its  limits,  dec.  see  p.  18. 

Hazaxl,  a  general  officer  of  Benhadad  king  of  Syria,  whom 
he  treacherously  murdered  and  usurped  his  kingdom.  During  a 
reign  of  more  than  forty  years  he  was  the  vigilant  and  suooessful 
enemy  of  the  Hebrew  piinoes,  whose  territories  he  laid  waste, 
and  at  length  he  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  whence  he  consented  to 
withdraw,  only  on  condition  of  the  treasures  of  the  temple  and 
of  the  palace  being  delivered  up  to  him. 

Head,  covering  for,  156. 

HxATis  of  tribM  or  families,  41,  42. 

HxATFiKif  Nations,  account  of  their  ddttes  worshipped  by, 
139.    AUudon  to  fhdr  idolatrous  ritae  ezplained,  139—142. 

Heber. 

1.  The  son  of  Salah  (Gen.  zi.  14.),  fimn  whom  some  critics 
and  commenutors  have  supposed  thai  his  descendants  die  He- 
brews derived  their  name. 

2.  A  descendant  of  Hobab,  the  brother-in-law  of  Moses,  and 
husband  of  Jael,  who  killed  Sisera. 

Hebrews  of  thr  Hrbrrws,  who  they  were,  106. 
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HxBBOir,  andeotly  called  Arba,  and  Kibyath-Arba,  a  dty 
of  Judsa,  was  dtuated  on  an  eminence,  twenty  milea  southwaiil 
of  Jerusalem,  and  twenty  ndles  north  from  Be^sheba.  Abrsham, 
Sarah,  and  Isaac,  were  buried  near  Hebron,  in  the  cave  of  Madw 
pelah.  (Gen.  zziii.  7,  8,  9.])  Near  this  place  was  the  oak  oi 
turpentine  tree,  under  wfaich  Abraham  received  three  angels. 
(Gen.  xvui  1.)  Hebron  was  allotted  to  Judah.  The  Lord  as- 
signed it  to  Caleb  for  inheritance.  (Josh.  ziv.  13.)  Joshua  first 
took  Hebron,  and  killed  its  king  (Josh.  x.  3.  23.  37.),  but  afVeiv 
wsjrds  Caleb  again  conquered  it,  assisted  by  the  troops  of  hia 
tribe,  and  the  valour  of  Othnid.  It  was  appointed  for  a  dweU 
ling  of  the  priests,  and  a  dty  of  refuge.  David,  after  the  death 
of  Saul,  settled  the  seat  of  his  kingdom  here.  At  Hebron,  Ab- 
salom began  his  rebellion.  During  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  tba 
Edomites,  having  invaded  the  south  of  Judah,  took  Hebron; 
wherefore  in  Josephus  it  is  sometimes  made  a  part  of  £dom. 
Here  Zachariah  and  Elisabeth  resided,  and  John  the  Paptiat  was 
bom.  It  is  described,  in  1823,  as  being  a  large  town,  with  a 
Turkish  mosque  erected  over  the  supposed  burial-place  of  the 
patriarchs.    (Came's  Letters,  p.  280.) 

Heliopolitar  Temple,  notice  of,  101. 

HsLLERisTic  Jews,  who  they  were,  110. 

Helkbt  of  the  Jews,  87. 

HERxoeBREs,  the  name  of  a  man  who  at  firrt  was  St  Paul'f 
companion,  but  afterwards  deserted  him.  (2  Tim.  L  16.) 

Herxoh,  Mount.    See  p.  30. 

Herod  the  Great,  account  of,  60, 61.  Masstere  of  the  infant* 
at  Bethlehem  by  his  order,  61.;  I.  419. 

Herod  Agrippa,  I.  and  II.,  account  of,  62. 

Herod  Antipas,  account  o(  62.  Why.  he  waa  at  war  with 
Aretas  king  of  Arabia,  L  60. 

Herodiar  FAxrLT,  genealogy  of,  61. 

Hbrodiars,  sect  of;  account  o(  148. 

Herod  IAS,  the  gnuMManghter  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  daler 
of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  She  was  first  married  to  her  uncle  Philip 
(Herod) ;  but  afterwards  abandoned  him,  and  connected  herself 
with  his  brother  Herod  Antipas,  whom  she  perMiaded  to  put  John 
the  Baptist  to  death,  because  he  had  boldly  denounced  their 
incestuous  union.  (Matt  xiv.  8.  6.  Mark  vi.  17. 10.  22.  Luke 
in.  19.) 

Hbshbor,  the  capital  dty  of  the  kingdom  of  Sihon,  situated 
about  20  miles  eastward  of  the  river  Jordan :  it  was  given  to  the 
tribe  of  Reuben.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  place  which  is 
now  called  Hhubhzan.  Numerous  ruins  atteat  its  ancient  splen- 
dour. This  town  ii  ntuated  on  so  commanding  a  podtion,  that 
the  view  from  it  extends  at  least  30  miles  in  eveiy  direction ;  and, 
to  the  southward,  where  the  pnMpect  \»  most  extendve,  the  eye 
ranges,  probably,  a  distance  of  60  miles  in  a  direct  line.  (BudL 
ingfaam*s  Travels  amcmg  the  Arab  Tribes,  p.  106.) 

Hesbkiab,  the  son  uid  successor  of  Ahaz  king  of  Judah :  he 
was  a  wise  and  pious  prince,  who  extirpated  idolatxy ,  and  restored 
the  worship  of  die  true  God  throughout  his  dominions.  For  a 
notice  of  the  disease  with  which  he  was  afflicted,  see  p.  196. 

Hxddeksl,  one  of  the  four  rivers  which  watered  Paradise. 
(Gen.  u»  14.)  It  is  generally  supposed  to  be  tiie  same  as  the 
Tigris. 

HixL,  of  Bethd,  rebuilt  Jeridio,  notwithstanding  the  maledio- 
ti<m  denounced  in  Josh.  vL  26. ;  the  efiects  of  which  he  felt  in 
lus  own  frumly ;  his  eldest  son  dying  when  the  foundations  of 
the  walls  were  laid,  and  his  youngest  son  when  the  gatea  were 
set  up.  (1  Kings  xvi.  34.) 

HiERAroLis,  a  d^  of  Phrygia,  in  the  Tidnity  of  Colossv  and 
Laodicea  (CoL  !▼.  13.),  celebrated  for  ita  mineral  waters,  which 
now  flow  disregarded  by  the  Turcomans.  "  Once  there  existed 
on  the  self-same  spot  a  life-giving  stream :  but  Epaphras  and  hia 
aucoessors,  who  said  to  ttie  then  countless  multitudes  of  Hiersp 
polis,— '  Whosoever  will,  may  come  «id  take  of  the  water  of  life 
freely,'  have  agea  ago  been  silent  in  the  grave."  (Arundell'a 
Seven  Chuichea  of  Ada,  p.  83.)  The  ruins  of  Hieiapolis  are 
still  considerable :  they  are  described  by  Mr.  A.  (Ibid.  pp.  70--82.) 
Tbis  place  is  now  called  Pambouk  Kaled. 

HixBOGLTPHic  sTORBs,  forbidden  to  be  worshipped  by  the 
Israelites,  139. 

HioB  PLACBS,  account  fd,  101—103.  140. 

HioH-rBiBars,  fimrtians,  dress,  and  privilegaa  «(  118,  .14. 
Their  snooeadon,  116. 

HiRKov,  a  penon  who  is  known  only  from  the  chrenmstaaee 
of  his  haying  given  his  name  to  a  Valley,  dtuated  at  a  veij 
short  dialaiioe  from  Jeiuaalem ;  for  a  notice  of  whidb,  fee  p.  32. 
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HimAx  I.  kbg  of  Tyre,  the  ally  or  tribatary  of  Dayiil,  to 
whom  ho  oent  ambaMadon  to  oongratolate  him  on  bis  accesaion 
io  the  throne.  The  dominions  ai  Hiram  are  supposed  to  have 
extended  over  the  western  part  of  the  chain  of  Mount  Lebanon. 
When  David  was  building  a  palace,  Hiram  sent  him  cedar  tim- 
ber and  able  aitificen.  (2  Sam.  v.  1 1.  1  Chron.  ziv.  1.) 

Hi  RAX  IL,  the  son  and  successor  of  the  preceding,  who  con- 
gratulated Solomon  on  succeeding  his  fiither  on  the  throne  of 
Israel.  He  also  furnished  Solomon  with  timber,  stone,  and  arti- 
ficers for  his  magnificent  buildings,  especially  the  temple  at  Jero- 
aalem.  He  is  known  under  the  same  name  by  profime  histo- 
rians. 

Hi  RAX  or  Hurax,  a  celebrated  artificer,  was  the  son  of  a 
widow,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  a  Tyrian.  He  was 
sent  by  Hiram  II.  to  Solomon,  for  whom  he  executed  the  prmd- 
pal  work  in  the  interior  of  the  temple,  as  well  as  several  of  the 
aacred  utensils.  (1  Kings  viL  1.  3.  2  Chron.  ii.  14.  iv.  II.) 

Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  13 — ^22. 

Historical  Writino,  cultivated  by  the  Jews,  186,  186. 

HiTTiTBS,  the  descendants  of  Heth,  the  second  son  of  Canaan, 
fhey  dwelt  in  the  south  part  of  the  promised  land,  near  Hebron. 

HiYiTBs,  a  tribe  of  the  Canaanites.  They  seem  to  have  been 
the  same  with  the  Avim,  whom  the  Philistines  expelled.  Driven 
from  the  south-west  of  Canaan,  part  of  them  appear  to  have  set- 
tled about  Avim,  Gibeon,  and  Shechem,  whose  inhabitants  are 
called  Hivites  in  Josh.  ix.  U.  19.  xvii.  23.  Gen.  xxxiv.  2. ;  and 
Rnother  part  seem  to  have  settled  near  Mount  Hermon.  (Josh, 
xi.  3.) 

HoBAB,  the  son  of  Jethro,  and  the  brother-in-law  of  Moses,  at 
whose  earnest  request  he  accompanied  the  Israelites  as  a  guide 
through  the  wilderness.  His  fiimily  dwelt  among  them  during 
the  time  of  the  first  judges. 

Holocausts,  account  of,  118. 

Holt  Lahd,  the  countiy  of  the  Jews,  why  so  called,  13. 
Sketch  of  its  historical  geography,  13 — ^22.  Physical  geography 
and  productions,  23^-37.  Testimonies  of  ancient  and  modem 
geographers  to  its  fertility,  37,  88.  Calamities,  38 — 40.  Its 
present  degraded  state  accounted  for,  38.  Its  government  in  the 
patriarchal  times,  40.  Under  Moses,  41 — 42.  Under  Joshua 
and  the  Judges,  42.  Under  the  Kings,  42 — 47.  Reason  why 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  subsisted  longer  than  that  of  Israel,  42. 
Its  condition  under  the  Asmonsan  princes  and  sovereigns  of  the 
Herodian  &miiy,  and  under  the  Roman  procurators,  50 — 53. 

Holt  ot  Holibs,  account  of,  06. 100. 

HoxiGisB,  proceedings  in  case  o(  68. 

Hokbt  of  Palestine,  86. 

HopHRAH.    See  Pharaob-Hophrab. 

HOR. 

1.  A  mountain  on  the  confines  of  Edom  where  Aaron  died 
(Num.  XX.  22— -28.),  whose  pretended  tomb  is  still  shown  to 
travellers;  but,  firom  its  appearance,  it  should  seem  to  have  been 
rebuilt  at  no  very  distant  period.  The  view  firom  this  mountain 
is  extensive.     (Iiby's  and  Mangles'  Travels,  pp.  433—438.) 

2.  A  mountain  in  Lebanon.  (Num.  xxxiv.  7,  8.) 

Horbb,  a  mountain  in  Arabia  Petrea,  so  near  Mount  Sinai 
that  Horeb  and  Sinai  seem  to  be  two  hiUs  of  the  same  mountain. 
Sinai  lies  east,  Horeb  west :  so  that  when  the  sun  rises,  the  latter 
is  covered  with  the  shadow  of  Sinai.  There  are  springs  and 
fruit-trees  on  Horeb,  but  only  rain-water  on  Sinai.  At  Horeb 
God  appeared  to  Moses  in  the  burning  bush.  (Exod.  ilL  1, 2, 3.) 
At  the  foot  of  this  mountain  Moses  struck  the  rock,  and  drew 
water  from  it  (Exod.  xvii.  6.)  Elijah  retired  here  to  avoid  the 
persecution  of  Jexebel  (1  Kings  xix.  8.) ;  and  the  cave  or  grotto, 
in  which  the  prophet  found  shelter,  is  yet  p<Hnted  out  by  tradition, 
the  truth  of  which  is  confirmed  by  the  appearance  of  the  sur- 
rounding seenery.  This  cave  *<  is  as  desolate  a  place  of  refuge 
as  the  fancy  can  conceive:— no  brook  or  pool  is  nigh,  to  quench 
the  burning  thirst ;  not  a  shrub  grows  on  the  schI,  but  sad  and 
useless  precipices  are  on  every  side.  Every  part  of  the  way  was 
strewed  with  broken  fragments  of  rocks."  (Came's  Recollections 
of  the  East,  p.  345.)  It  is  firequently  said  in  the  Old  Testament, 
that  God  gave  the  law  at  Horeb,  though  other  places  expressly 
name  Sinai ;  because  Horeb  and  Sinai  in  some  sort  form  but  one 
mountain.  From  its  lofty  summit  nothing  is  to  be  seen  on  every 
aide,  as  fiur  as  the  eye  can  reach,  but  ranges  of  naked  mountains 
succeeding  each  other,  like  waTCs  of  the  sea.  This  mountain  is 
now  called  St  Catherine's.  (Came's  Letters  from  the  East, 
pp.  197,  10&.) 

HoRfTxs,  a  pec^Ie  who  dwelt  in  Mount  Seir  (Gen.  xiv.  6.), 
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whence  tfa^  were  subsequently  expelled  by  the  Edomices.  (Dent 
iL  12.  22.) 

HoRSBs,  notice  of,  175. 

HoRTiccLTVRB  of  the  Jews,  account  ol^  179,  180. 

HOSBA. 

1.  The  eariier  name  of  Joshua,  the  servant  and  successor  of 
Moses.  (Num.  xiii.  8. 16.) 

2.  The  last  king  of  Israel,  who,  having  conspired  against 
Pekah,  slew  him  and  usurped  his  throne.  In  his  reign  Shalma- 
neaer  king  of  Assyria  invaded  Israel,  took  Samaria,  which  he 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  removed  the  Israelites  beyond 
the  river  Euphrates. 

3.  The  first  of  the  minor  prophets.  For  an  analysis  of  who«e 
predictions,  see  pp.  260 — 262. 

HospiTALiTT  of  the  Jews,  173.  Notice  of  Teasens  Hond- 
tales,  173,  174. 

Hot  Sbasoit  in  Palestine,  24,  25. 

Hours  of  the  Jews  and  Romans,  72,  73. 

HovsBs  of  the  Jews  and  their  furniture,  151 — 154.  Lepraaj 
of  houses,  134. 

HvLDAH,  a  prophetess,  the  wife  of  Shallum,  who  was  oonsuhed 
by  Josiah  concerning  the  book  of  the  law,  which  was  found  in  the 
treasury  of  the  temple.  (2  Kings  xxli.  14.) 

HuR,  whom  some  have  sup]Msed  to  be  the  husband  of  Miriam, 
and  the  brother-in-law  of  Moses,  appeara  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  intimate  friends  of  the  latter.  During  the  battle  between 
the  Hebrews  and  the  Amalekites,  he  upheld  the  weary  arms  of 
Moses,  and  when  he  was  absent  he  shared  with  Aaron  tl&e 
authority  over  the  Israelites.  (Exod.  xvii.  10.  xxiv.  14.) 

HusBAifDRT  of  the  Jews,  account  of,  174 — 178. 

HusHAi,  the  friend  of  David ;  who,  during  the  rebellion  <tf 
Absalom,  remained  with  that  prince,  and  was  of  eminent  service 
to  David  by  in&tuating  the  counsels  of  Absalom.  (2  Sam.  xvi.) 

Htxbk jBus  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  citizen  of  Ephesus ; 
who  being  converted  by  St  Paul,  afterwaitls  fell  into  the  heieey 
of  those  who  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  or,  rather,  who 
maintained  that  the  term  was  to  be  understood  figuratively  in 
reference  to  conversion,  as  being  a  resurrection  firom  their  former 
death  in  trespasses  and  sins ;  and  that  no  other  resurrection  was 
to  be  expected.  (Valpy  on  2  Tim.  ii.  17.) 

Htssop,  notice  of,  35.  note  7. 


Ibzait,  the  eighth  judge  of  Israel,  governed  seven  years.  His 
prosperity  is  indicated  by  the  circumstance  of  his  having  thirty 
sons,  and  as  many  daughten ;  and  his  riches,  by  all  of  them 
being  married.  ( Judg.  xii.  8.) 

IcoiriuM,  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  the  chief  of  the  fourteen  belong- 
ing to  that  tetrarchy.  Here  was  a  synagogue  of  Jews  and  proee- 
lytea,  to  whom  Paul  and  Barnabas  preaching,  and  confirming 
their  doctrine  by  miracles,  converted  msny  to  the  Christian  faith 
(Acts  xiv.  1, 2,  3.) ;  and  here  the  unbelieving  Jews  and  Gentiles 
made  an  assault  upon  them,  to  use  them  detpUefuUy^  and  f 
ttotie  them,  (ver.  5.)     It  is  now  called  Konieh. 

InoLATRT,  origin  and  progress  of,  135.  History  of  it  among 
the  Israelites,  135, 1 36.  Dlflferent  kinds  of,  and  its  punishment,  6 1 . 
Idols  worshipped  by  them,  136 — 139.  Idols  of  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  1 39.  Allusions  in  Scrip- 
ture to  the  idolatrous  rites  of  the  heathen  explamed,  139,  140. 

loirxiBA,  or  Edom,  country  of,  18. 

Illtricum,  a  province  lying  to  the  north  and  north-west  of 
Macedonia,  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  or  Gulf 
of  Venice.  It  was  divided  into  two  parts,  Libumia  to  the  north 
(now  called  Croatia),  which  is  not  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and  Dalmatia  to  the  south,  which  region  still  retains  the 
same  name.  Hither,  St  Paul  informs  Timothy,  THtus  went 
2  Tim.  iv.  10.) ;  and  in  Rom.  xv.  19.  he  says  that  he  preached 

le  Gospel  from  Jerusalem  round  about  unto  Ulyricum* 

Impriboitmbvt,  Jewish  modes  o^  66,  66. 

JfjtAria,  or  Upper  Garments,  described,  166. 

IvpuRiTixs,  legal,  purifications  of,  134. 

IirAUQiJRATioir  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  ceremonial 
0^44. 

IircBirsB,  offering  of,  119. 

In^vribs  (corporal),  punishment  of,  63,  64. 

Ihtbrcalart  Month,  notice  of,  74. 

IirTRRxxiTT,  rites  of,  198 — ^200. 

Irrioatiok  practiseid  by  the  Jews,  176,  177. 

Isaac,  the  son  of  Abraham  by  Sarah,  and  one  of  the  patri- 
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•Tchfl  of  the  Israditish  nadoiL  He  mairied  Rebekah,  end  wee 
the  &ther  of  Esau  and  Jacob,  by  whom  he  was  honourably 
interred  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  about  ten  years  before  Jacob 
went  into  Egypt 

Isaiah,  a  celebrated  Hebrew  prophet,  distinguished  for  the 
strength  and  sublimity  of  his  conceptions  and  language.  For  a 
further  account  of  Isaiah,  and  an  analysu  of  his  predictions,  see 
pp.  262 — 269.  In  Acts  viii.  28.  30.  Esaias  or  Isaiah  is  metony- 
mically  put  for  the  book  or  fhiphecy  of  Isaiah. 

IsMBosHSTH,  or  IsHBAAL,  the  son  and  successor  of  3auL  He 
reigned  only  two  years;  his  whole  party  being  thrown  into  con- 
fusion on  the  death  of  Abner,  and  himself  being  assassinated  by 
two  captains  of  his  own  troope.  (2  Sam.  iL  1  Chron.  viii.  33.  iz. 
390 

IscAaiOT.     See  Judas,  p.  432,  infra. 

IsRMASL,  the  son  of  Abraham  and  Hagar.  On  the  birth  of 
Isaac,  Hagar  and  her  son  were  expelled  from  the  house  of  Abra- 
ham, at  the  desire  of  Sarah,  and  dwelt  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran, 
to  the  south  of  Palestine.  Of  Egyptian  origin  by  his  mother, 
Ishmael  married  an  Egyptian  woman,  by  whom  he  had  two 
daughters,  one  of  whom  Esau  married,  and  twelve  sons,  who 
gave  their  names  to  as  many  tribes  of  Arabians,  conformably  to 
the  predictions  concerning  Ishmael.  (Gen.  xvii.  20.  xzv.  9.  xxviiL 
9.  xxxvi.  5.)  For  a  notice  of  these  predictions  and  their  fulfil- 
ment, see  vol.  I.  p.  122.     Ishmael  died,  aged  137  years. 

IsLBS  or  THB  GsiTTiLEs  (Geu.  X.  5,),  probably  mean  many  of 
the  maritime  countries  washed  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The 
Hebrews  also  used  the  word  ulet  to  signify  all  those  countries 
which  were  divided  from  them  by  the  sea.  (Isa.  xi.  10, 11.  xL  15. 
Jer.u.  10.) 

IsBABL,  (that  is,  a  prince  of  God,  or  a  mighty  prince,^  the 
name  given  by  the  angel  to  the  patriarch  Jacob  at  Peniel.  {Gen. 
xxxii.  24.)  By  Israel,  in  the  Scriptures,  is  sometimes  meant  the 
person  of  Jacob,  and  sometimes  his  whole  progeny,  including 
both  the  kingdom  of  Judah  and  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  or  the 
ten  tribes  as  distinct  from  Judah. 

IsBAXL,  Land  of,  13.    Kingdom  of,  17.  48.    Mountains  of',  31. 

IsRABLiTBS,  the  desccndauts  of  Israel.  At  first  they  were 
called  Hebrews,  from  the  patriarch  Abraham,  sumamed  the  He- 
brew, from  his  having  passed  over  the  Euphrates  into  the  land 
of  Canaan.  Afier  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  they  were  generally 
called  Israelites ;  and  on  their  return  from  the  Babylonish  capti- 
vity, they  were  denominated  Jews,  from  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the 
most  considerable  of  the  twelve  tribes.  Their  political  state  from 
the  time  of  Moses  to  the  subversion  of  their  kingdom  by  the 
Assyrians,  40 — 50.  Idols  worshipped  by  them,  1 36 — 1 39.  Court 
of  the  Israelites,  99. 

IssAGHAR,  the  fifth  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah,  and  the  head  of 
one  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  For  the  limits  of  the  canton 
allotted  to  which,  see  p.  17. 

Italt,  an  extensive  and  fertile  region  of  Europe,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Alps,  on  the  east  by  the  Adriatic  Sea  or  the 
Gulf  of  Venice,  and  on  the  west  and  south  by  the  Ligustine  and 
Tyrrhene  Seas,  which  names  were  formerly  applied  to  parts  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Roxx  was  its  capital,  and  the  seat  of 
almost  universal  empire  in  the  time  of  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament     (Acts  xviii.  2.  xxvii  1.  6.  Heb.  xiii.  24.) 

Itdbaa,  region  of,  18. 


Jabbok,  Brook,  notice  of,  26. 

Jabxsu,  a  city  in  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  beyond  Jordan, 
generally  called  Jabesh-Gilead,  because  it  lay  in  Gilead,  at  the 
foot  of  tiie  mountains  so  named.  According  to  Eusebius  it  was 
six  miles  from  Pella  towards  Gerasa ;  consequentiy  it  must  have 
been  east  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias.  Jabesh-Gilead  was  sacked  by 
the  Israelites,  because  its  inhabitants  refused  to  join  in  the  war 
against  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  (Judg.  xxL  8.)  Nahash,  king  of 
the  Ammonites,  hiying  siege  to  Jabesh,  proposed  hard  conditions 
to  the  inhabitants,  from  which  Saul  delivered  them,  a.  x.  2909, 
B.  c.  1094.  They  ever  after  showed  great  gratitude  to  Saul 
and  his  fiimily :  they  carried  off  his  and  his  sons'  bodies,  which 
the  Philistines  had  hung  upon  the  walls  of  Bethshan,  and 
buried  them  honourably  in  a  wood  near  their  dty.  (1  Sam.  xxxL 
U— 13.) 

Jabik  I.  king  of  Hazor,  one  of  the  most  powerful  Canaanitish 
chieftains,  ruled  over  the  northern  part  of  the  land  of  promise. 
After  the  ruin  of  the  confederation  formed  against  the  Israelites 
by  Adonizedek,  Jaliin  assembled  his  tributaries  near  the  waters 
•f  Merom,  and  sumffloned  all  their  forces  to  amiB.   This  coalition 
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was  destroyed,  w  well  as  the  preceding;  and  Jabin  himself 
perished  at  the  destruction  of  his  capital,  Hazor.  (Josh,  zi 
1—12.) 

Jabiit  n.  king  of  Hazor,  was  probably  descended  from  the 
preceding  sovereign.  During  one  or  other  of  the  servitudes  of 
Israel  under  Cushan  or  Eglon,  the  kingdom  of  Hazor,  which 
Joshua  had  destroyed,  appears  to  have  been  re-established ;  and 
Jabin  must  have  possessed  a  powerful  dominion,  since  he  is  said 
to  have  brought  into  the  field  900  chariots  armed  with  scythes. 
This  Jabin  oppressed  the  Israelites  for  twenty  years.  After  the 
death  of  his  general  Sisera,  who  had  been  conquered  by  Barak^ 
the  war  was  prolonged  for  some  time,  but  it  was  finally  termi- 
nated by  the  ruin  of  JalMn.  (Judg.  iv.) 

Jacob,  the  second  son  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah,  and  the  father  of 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  Having  surreptitiously  obtained  his 
father's  blessing  (Gen.  xxvii.),  to  avoid  his  brothei^s  resentment, 
Rebekah  sent  him  away  alone  into  Mesopotamia,  to  Laban  her 
brother,  whose  daughters,  Leah  and  Rachel,  he  mairied.  After 
serving  Laban  many  years, he  retumol  into  the  land  of  Canaan; 
having  during  his  journey  had  an  amicable  interview  with  his 
brother  Esau.  He  afterwards  dwelt  at  Shechem,  in  a  field  which 
he  had  purchased  of  the  Hivites;  but  being  apprehensive  of  the 
resentment  of  the  people,  for  the  slaughter  of  the  Shechemites  by 
Simeon  and  Levi  on  account  of  the  violation  of  their  sister  Dinah 
by  Shechem,  Jacob  removed  to  Bethel,*  where  he  offered  sacrifice, 
and  God  renewed  his  promises.  Many  years  after  this  he  went 
down  to  Egypt  to  his  son  Joseph,  where  he  resided  seventeen 
years,  and  died  in  a  good  old  age,  after  giving  his  prophetic 
blessing  to  his  sons,  Jacob  is,  in  Scripture,  irequentiy  put  meto- 
nymically  for  his  posterity,  that  is,  for  the  Israelitish  nation.     , 

Jacob's  Well,  notice  o^  28. 

Jasl,  the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite.  She  killed  Sisera,  general 
of  the  Canaanitish  army,  whom  she  had  received  into  her  tent, 
by  driving  a  nail  into  his  temples :  concerning  this  transaction, 
see  Vol  L  p.  411. 

Jaie,  a  Gileadite,  who  judged  the  Israelites  fof  twenty-two 
years.  He  had  thirty  sons  who  governed  thirty  towns,  which 
also  bore  the  name  of  the  towns  of  Jair. 

Jairus,  a  ruler  or  presiding  officer  of  a  synagogue,  whose 
daughter  Jesus  Christ  restored  to  life  by  a  miracle :  iie  circum- 
stances of  which  are  considered  in  Vol.  I.  p.  105. 

Jakss. 

1.  Jambs,  the  ton  of  Zebedee,  and  the  brother  of  the  apostie 
John :  he  was  put  to  death  by  Herod  Agrippa,  about  a.  b.  44. 
(Matt  iv.  21.x.  2.  MarkiiL  17.  Luke  Vi.  14.  Actsi.  13.xii.2.) 

2.  Jamss,  sumamed  the  Lett.  (Mark  xv.  40.)  He  was  the 
son  of  Alphsus,  and  wrote  the  epiiUe  which  bears  his  name. 
For  an  analysis  of  which,  and  a  further  account  of  James,  see 
pp.  359,  360. 

Jakhbs  and  Jajibbss,  two  of  the  principal  Egyptian  magi- 
cians ;  who  withstood  Moses  and  Aaron  by  attempting  to  imitate 
the  miracles  which  they  actually  performed.  (Exod.  vii.  11,  12. 
viii.  7. 18, 19.)  As  these  names  are  not  found  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  apostle  probably  derived  them  from  tradition  (2  Tim. 
iii.  8.),  as  they  are  often  mentioned  in  the  rabbinical  books. 

Japhxt,  the  eldest  son  of  Noah,  was  a  witness  of  the  deluge, 
azid  one  of  those  who  were  saved  in  the  ark.  His  descendants 
first  settied  in  the  isles  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  on  the 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor  and  of  Europe,  whence  they  spread  into  the 
north  and  west 

Jarhah,  the  Egyptian  slave  of  an  Israelite  named  Sheshan,  who 
gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  consequentiy  gave  him 
his  liberty.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Jarhah  was  a  proselyte  to 
the  religion  of  Israel.  (I  Chron.  iL  34.) 

Javblits  of  the  Hebrews,  notice  of,  88. 

Jazzr,  a  city  beyond  the  Jordan,  given  to  the  tribe  of  Gad :  it 
afterwards  became  one  of  the  Levitiod  cities.  (Josh.  xxL  30.  xiii. 
25.)  The  Sba  of  Jaxeb,  (mentioned  in  Jer.  xlviii.  32.),  Dr. 
Blfliney  is  of  opinion  is  the  Dead  Sea,  Jazer  being  in  the  north 
border  of  Moab. 

JxBUs,  the  son  of  Canaan,  and  father  of  the  Jxbusites  (Gen. 
iL  16.),  who  dwelt  iaand  around  Jerusalem  in  the  mountains, 
where  they  continued  until  the  time  of  David,  when  Joab  took 
the  place.  (2  Sam.  v.  xxiv.) 

JxDiTTHuir,  a  Levite,  one  of  David's  choristers.  (1  Chron.  iz. 
16.  xvL  38. 41, 42.  xxv.  1.)  His  sons  were  employed  as  musi* 
clans.  (2  Chron.  xxzv.  15.  Neh.  xL  17.) 

Jbhoabaz. 

1.  JxHOAHAZ,  or  Shallum,  the  second  son  of  Josiah  king  of 
Judah,  whom  be  succeeded  on  the  throne.    He  reigned  only 
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time  months,  being  taken  ceptive  end  cenM  into  Egypt  by 
Pbenoh-Necho.  (2  Kings  xxiii.) 

2.  Jkhoabaz,  the  son  and  successor  of  Jehu  king  of  Israel.  He 
IbUowed  the  evil  example  of  Jeroboam  I.  during  a  reign  of  17 
years.  His  dominions  were  ravaged  first  by  Hazael,  and  after- 
wards by  Ben-hadad.  kings  of  Syria :  but,  Jehoehaz  humbling 
himself  before  God,  he  and  his  people  were  delivered  by  his  son 
Joash. 

Jbhoasb.    See  Joabh. 

JsHoiAKix  or  Eliakim,  son  and  soocessor  of  Jehoahaz,  king 
«f  Judah.  After  a  wicked  and  mglorious  reign  of  1 1  years, 
Jerusalem  was  taken,  and  Jehoiakim  carried  as  a  prisoner  to 
Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  (2  Kings  xxiii.  34 — 87.  1  Ghron.  iii. 
16.)     He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

JsBoiACBiir,  who  was  slso  adled  Coniah  'and  Jechoniah. 
(1  Chron.  iii.  16.  Jer.  xxii.  24.  xxiv.  1.)  After  a  reign  of  three 
months  he  was  carried  to  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  together 
with  a  multitude  of  his  people,  and  all  the  mila  of  the  dty  and 
temple.  (2  Kings  xxiv.  8.  S  Chron.  xxxvi.  9.)  Through  the  kind- 
ness of  Evil-merodach,  the  son  and  suooessor  of  Nd>uchadnezzar, 
ke  was  restored  to  his  personal  liberty,  and  was  supported  at 
Babylon  by  the  king's  bounty.  (2  Kings  xxv.  27.  Jer.  Ui.  31.) 

Jbboida,  the  successor  of  Asariah  in  the  pontificate ;  who  with 
his  wife  JxBOSBSBA,  preserved  his  nephew  Joash  from  the  mas- 
Mcre  of  the  royal  ftimily  by  Athaliah,  and  placed  him  on  the 
throne  of  Judah.  He  reached  the  advanced  age  of  130  years, 
and  was  honoured  with  a  burial  among  the  kings,  in  consideration 
«f  his  piety  and  disinterested  patriotism.  (2  Kings  xL  4,  dec  xiL 
1,2.  2  Chron.  xxii.  10 — 12.  xxiii.  xxiv.  1 — 3. 16, 16.) 
,  JsBoiABiB,  the  head  of  the  first  of  the  twenty-four  classes  of 
priests  established  by  David  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  7.),  from  whom  the 
fiunily  of  the  Maccabees  were  descended.  (2  Mac  iL  1.) 

jBBOmAX. 

1.  JxBOBAV,  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah,  with  whom 
fi>r  a  short  time  he  was  associated  on  the  throne,  and  then  suo 
«eeded  him  as  sole  monarch,  b.  c.  889.  He  married  Athaliah  the 
daughter  of  Ahab,  who  seduced  him  into  idolatry.  He  began  his 
reign  by  murdering  his  brothevs,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ahaziah, 
after  a  wicked  reign  of  eight  years.  (2  Chron.  xxL)  On  the 
nature  of  his  disease,  see  p.  196. 

2.  Jbbobam  or  Jobav,  king  of  Israel,  Ae  son  and  successor 
of  Ahab,  whose  impieties  he  followed.  He  was  slain  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  his  reign  by  Jehu,  b.  c.  884. 

Jkboshapbat,  the  son  and  successor  of  Asa  king  of  Judah : 
he  was  a  pious  prince ;  and  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign  he 
•ent  some  of  the  chief  officers  of  his  court,  together  with  ceitain 
Levites  and  priests,  throughout  his  dominions,  to  instruct  the 
people  in  the  book  of  the  bw  and  their  consequent  duties.  After 
a  reign  of  twenty-five  years,  he  died  in  peace,  b.  c.  889.  (2  Chran. 
xvii. — ^xx.  1 — 84.) 

Jxhoshapbat,  VsUey  of,  account  of,  82. 

Jsbotab,  the' incommunicable  name  of  the  aelf^xislent  Being, 
lor  which  the  Jews  substituted  Adonai,  in  conformity  with  an 
andent  superstition.  In  our  authorized  translation,  this  word  is 
rendered  **  the  Loan,"  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  Lord,  sig- 
nifying a  governor.  Concerning  the  pronunciation  of  Jehovah, 
•ee  Cfesenius's  Hebrew  Lexicon,  voce  mrr. — ^Land  aS  Jeho- 
vah, 13. 

Jkhv. 

1.  A  prophet,  the  son  of  Hanani,  who  was  sent  to  denounce 
the  divine  judgments  against  Baasha  king  of  Israel.  (1  Kings 
xvi70 

2.  The  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  grandson  of  Nimshi,  who 
conspired  against  Jehoram,  king  of  Israel,  b.  c.  884,  and  reigned 
28  years. 

Jemima,  Kxzta,  and  Kxbbit-bappitch,  the  three  danghten  of 
Job,  bom  after  his  restoration  to  prosperity.  They  obtained  a 
portion  of  their  father's  inheritance, — a  privilege  which  in  those 
«ays  could  be  conferred  only  by  very  rich  parents. 

Jsphtbab,  the  ninth  judge  of  Israel,  succeeded  Jur  in  the 
■government  of  the  people,  whom  he  delivered  firom  the  Ammon< 
ites.  Concerning  his  vow,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  411.  His  administra- 
tion lasted  six  years. 

JxRBMiAB,  tile  second  of  the  four  greater  prophets,  was  the 
ma  of  Hilkiah,  of  the  sacerdotal  race,  and  a  native  of  Anatheth. 
-He  was  distinguished  for  an  ardent  love  of  his  oountxy,  for  the 
pathetic  tenderness  with  which  he  deplored  her  &te,  and  for  ^ke 
ungrateftil  treatment  which  he  received  from  hb  countrymen 
TtM  time  and  manner  of  his  death  are  nnkBown.    For  a  further 
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account  of  Jeremiah,  and  an  analysis  of  his  Prophecies  and 
Lamentations,  see  pp.  272 — ^276. 

JsRicBO,  a  celebrated  city  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  of  which 
firequent  mention  is  made  in  the  New  Testament.  It  was  the 
fint  dty  taken  from  the  Canaanites  by  Joshua,  who  raxed  it  to 
the  ground,  and  denounced  a  severe  curte  on  the  penon  who 
should  rebuild  it  (Josh.  vi.  20.  26.  Heb.  xi.  30.)  This  cune 
vras  literally  ftilfilled,  in  the  days  of  Ahab,  upon  lliel  the  Bethel- 
ite,  by  whom  the  city  was  rebuilt  (I  Kings  xvL  34.)  After  this 
event  it  was  ennobled  by  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  which  were 
established  there  (2  Kuigs  iL  6.) :  and  near  it  was  a  large  but 
unwholesome  spring,  the  waters  of  which  rendered  the  soil  un- 
fruitful, until  they  were  cured  by  the  prophet  Elisha  {2  Kings 
ii.  21.) ;  and  from  that  time  they  have  become  exceedingly  whole 
some  and  fertilizing.  In  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  Jericho  yielded 
only  to  Jerusalem  for  its  size  and  the  magnificence  of  its  build- 
ings :  it  was  situated  in  a  b9ttom,  in  that  vast  plain  which  was 
named  the  great  plain  (which  marks  the  propriety  of  the  ex 
pression  going  divnfrom  Jenualem,  Luke  x.  90.) ;  and  is  ISO 
frirlongs,  about  nineteen  miles  distant  from  the  capital  of  Judca. 
The  country  around  Jericho  was  the  most  fertile  part  of  Pales- 
tine, abounding  in  roses  and  palm  trees  (whence  in  Deut  xxxiv.  3. 
it  is  called  ike  city  of  palm  trees),  and  yielding  also  great  quan- 
tities of  the  opobalsunum  or  balm  of  Gilead,  so  highly  esteemed 
in  oriental  courts  even  to  the  present  day ;  and  which  being  an 
article  of  commerce  accounts  for  the  mention  of  publicans  aod 
of  a  chief  publican  in  that  region.  (Luke  xix.  2.)  Jericho  was 
one  of  the  cities  appropriated  for  the  residence  of  the  priests  and 
Levites,  12,000  of  whom  dwelt  there ;  and  as  the  way  thither 
from  Jerusalem  was  rocky  and  desert,  it  was,  as  it  still  is,  greallj 
infested  with  thieves.  A  country  more  fovourable  for  the  attacki 
of  banditti,  and  caves  better  adajited  for  concealment,  than  thoie 
presented  on  this  road,  can  scarcely  be  hnagined.'  This  circam- 
stance  maib  the  admirable  propriety  with  which  our  Lord  made 
it  the  scene  of  his  beautiful  parable  of  the  g-ood  Samaritan. 
(Luke  X.  80 — 37.)  Jericho  is,  at  present,  a  wretched  village, 
consisting  of  about  thirty  nuserable  huts,  (compared  with  which 
the  worst  Irish  cabin  is  a  palace),  so  low,  that  at  night,  one  might 
almost  ride  over  them,  without  being  aware  of  the  fact  The 
once  celebrated  ^  City  of  Palms"  cannot  now  boast  of  one  of 
thoee  beautiftil  trees  in  its  vicinity.  The  plain  that  surroonded 
it  (through  which  the  Jordan  flows)  is  watered  by  a  beautiful 
fountain :  it  has  ever  been  venerkted  as  the  same  which  the  pro* 
phet  Elisha  healed  (2  Kings  U.  19 — ^22.),  the  -water  of  whid 
was  naughi  (or  bitter)  and  the  groitnd  barren.  (Came's  Let- 
ters, pp.  322,  823.     Three  Weeks  in  Palestine,  p.  83.) 

JsaoBOAX  I.,  son  of  Nebat,  and  the  first  king  of  braeL  He 
was  a  wicked  piinee,who  from  political  motives  estabUshed  idola- 

t  "  The  whole  of  this  road,"  sajs  Mr.  Bofikinsham,  "  firom  Jerasalem  to 
the  Jordan,  ia  held  to  be  the  moat  4]angerou8  about  Palestine,  and,  indeed, 
In  this  portion  of  It,  the  very  aspect  of  the  scenery  is  sufficient,  on  tfae  one 
hand,  to  tempt  to  robbery  and  aiurder,  and,  on  the  other,  to  occasion  • 
dread  of  It  in  those  ytho  pass  that  way.  It  was  partly  to  prevent  any  tcch 
dent  happening  to  us  In  this  oarty  Mage  of  our  journey,  and  partly,  per* 
haps,  to  calm  our  fears  on  that  score,  that  a  messenger  had  been  deapatcbed 
bj  oar  guides  to  an  encampment  of  their  tribe  near,  desiring  them  (o  send 
an  escort  to  meet  us  at  tUs  place.  We  were  met  here  aceordingly,  by  a 
band  of  about  twenty  persons  on  ibot,  all  armed  with  matchlociu,  and  pre- 
senting the  most  ferocious  and  robber-lilte  appearance  that  could  be 
imagined.  The  effect  of  this  was  heightened  by  the  ahouU  which  ther 
sent  forth  from  hill  to  hill,  and  which  were  re-echoed  through  all  the  vat 
leys,  while  the  bold  projecting  crags  of  rock,  the  dark  shadows  in  irhich 
every  thing  lay  buried  below,  the  towering  height  of  the  cliffs  above,  aod 
the  forbidding  desolation  which  everv  where  reigned  around,  preaenteda 
picture  tliat  was  quite  In  harmony  throushout  all  its  parts.  It  made  as 
feel  most  forcibly  the  propriety  of  its  bems  clwsen  as  the  scene  of  (be 
delightful  tale  or  eompasston  which  we  had  before  so  often  admired  for 
its  (foctriae.  Independently  of  Hs  local  beauty.  (See  Luke  x.  30-34)  One 
must  be  amid  these  wild  and  gloomy  solitudes,  surrounded  by  an  anneo 
band,  and  feel  the  Impatience  of  the  traveller  who  rushes  on  to  catch  a 
new  view  at  every  pasa  and  turn ;  one  must  be  alarmed  at  the  very  traiop 
of  the  horses'  hoofi  rebounding  through  the  cavemed  rocks,  Ma"'"* 
savage  shouts  of  the  footmen,  scarcely  less  loud  than  the  echoing  thnnoer 
produced  by  the  discharge  of  their  pieces  hi  the  valleys ;  one  most  wtmess 
an  this  upon  th«  mot,  before  the  fliU  force  and  beauty  of  the  •<uairaDie 
story  of  the  Good  flaraaritan  can  be  perceived.  Here,  pillage,  ^unda,  aoo 
death  would  be  accompanied  with  double  terror,  from  the  frighllui  aspeci 
of  every  thing  around.  Here,  the  unfeeling  act  of  passing  bj  •  ^^ 
creature  In  distress,  as  the  Priest  and  Levite  arc  said  to  b«^e  *»«,««*«; 
one  with  hormr,  as  an  aa  almost  more  than  inhuman.  And  here,  i^";^ 
compassion  of  the  Good  Samaritan  is  doubly  virtuous,  from  the  pano^oi 
the  motive  wtUch  must  have  led  to  it,  In  a  spot  where  no  «y««  ^^'l. ?f  „ 
on  him  to  draw  forth  the  performance  of  any  duty,  and  from  tnc  hraveiy 
which  was  oeccssarv  to  admit  of  a  man»s  eamosing  himself,  *>/ *°*^'' ?f.  {' 
to  the  risk  of  a  slmnar  ftte  to  that  from  whirli  he  was  endeavourMro 
reseae  his  fenowHireature."-<iluckingham'a  Travels  inV»let«inejP-^ 
293.  See  a  good  Olustrntlna  of  the  nature  of  the  road  to  Jencho,  »nd  onw 
banditti  who  infest  it.  In  Sir  F.  Benniker's  Notes  during  a  Visit  U)  WPS 
Nubia,ftcFp.38»-S91.  LondoiH  18S^  8vo.) 
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tij  (aee  p.  136.)y  *n^  changed  the  oider  of  the  Hebrew  calendar. 
He  is  ncTer  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  in  terms  of 
detestation.    He  died  after  a  reign  of  22  years. 

JsBOBOAX  n.,  the  thirteenth  king  of  Uoael,  succeeded  his 
father  Jehoahaah.  He  reigned  4 1  yean ;  and  is  recorded  to  have 
done  evil  in  the  aight  of  God,  fcilowing  the  example  of  Jero- 
boam I. 

Jbrusbaal.    See  Ginxoir. 

Jbbusai^bx  (city),  situation  of,  and  die  name  by  which  it  was 
called,  18,  1 9.  Fortifications  and  wails,  19,  20.  Its  state  before 
the  war  of  the  Jews  with  the  Romans,  20.  RemarkaUe  build- 
ings, 21.  Temple,  98 — 101.  SuocessiTO  captures  of  this  city, 
81.     Its  present  state  and  population,  22. 

Jbsus,  that  is,  the  Saviour,  the  name  of  die  Meadah,  the  Son 
of  God,  and  the  Divine  Author  of  the  Christian  religion,  who 
is  constituted  by  God  the  Lord  of  all  things.  He  is  called  Jesus, 
because  he  came  to  save  his  people  from  their  sins,  f  Matt  L  21. 
Eph.  L  21,  22.  Heb.  i.  2.)  The  history  of  his  life,  miracles, 
doctrine,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  is  related  in  the  four 
Ooqiels.  In  2  Cor.  L  19.  Jesus  is,  metonymically,  put  f<Nr  the 
Goi^l  or  religion  of  Jesus. 

Jetkbo,  or  Raguel,  a  priest  of  Midian,  and  the  father-in-law 
of  Moses,  to  whom  he  gave  the  wise  ooansel,  of  instituting  infe- 
rior judges  (from  him  sometimes  termed  Jethronian  prefects), 
to  hear  and  determine  minor  causes ;  while  queslioiis  of  moment 
were  brought  before  the  Hebrew  legislator  himself.    See  p.  42. 

Jews. — ^After  the  captivity,  most  of  those  who  returned  and 
lebuiH  Jenisalem  and  the  temple,  and  restored  the  rites  of  the 
Mosaic  worship,  having  sprung  fiom  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  the 
term  Jbws  became  a  general  appellation  for  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Palestine,  and  afterwards  for  those  descended  from  them. 
(Dan.  in.  8.  Esth.  iiL  10.  2  Mace  iz.  17.)  For  Ae  political 
state  of  the  Jews,  from  the  patriarchal  times  to  their  final  disper- 
■ion,  see  pp.  40 — 53.  Their  courts  of  judicature,  legal  proceed- 
ings, criounal  law  and  punishments,  64 — 57.  The  whole  nation 
why  accounted  holy,  108.  Account  of  the  Jewish  church  and 
its  members,  108 — 111.  All  male  Jews  required  to  be  at  Jeru- 
salem, at  the  three  great  annual  festivals,  122.  Whither  they 
travelled  in  caravans,  iHd.  note.  Corruptions  of  religion  among 
them,  and  their  idolatry,  135 — 143.  Their  extreme  corruption 
during  the  time  of  Christ,  148^150.  Their  mode  of  computing 
time,  72 — 77.  Their  private  life,  manners,  customs,  occupations, 
arts,  and  sciences,  160 — 187. 

Jewt  of  the  diaper tion^  who  they  were,  109. 

In  the  New  Testament,  the  term  **  Jew"  is  employed, 

(1.)  With  reference  both  to  nation  and  religion.  (Matt  zzviiL 
16.  Mark  vu.  8.) 

(2.)  With  reference  to  religion  only.  (Rom.  iL  28,  29.  R«rv. 
h,  9.  lit  9.) 

(8.)  With  reference  to  nation  only.  (Acts  six.  84.  xzL  39. 
xzu.  3.    Gal.  ii  19.) 

Jbxbbbk. 

1.  The  daughter  of  Ethbaal  or  Ithobalus  king  of  the  Zido- 
nians,  and  wife  of  Ahab  king  of  IsraeL  She  was  infemous  for 
her  idolatries,  and  for  her  cruel  persecutions  of  the  worshippers 
of  the  true  God,  particularly  the  prophets.  She  at  length  pe- 
rished miserably,  according  to  a  prediction  of  the  prophet  Elijah. 
(1  Kings  zvi.  31.    xviii.  4.  13.   zxi.  23.    2  Kings  ix.  80—87.) 

2.  In  Rev.  ii.  20.  Jeaebel  is  put  as  a  generic  term  for  an  idol- 
atrous and  infamous  woman,  the  emblem  of  corrupt  teachers. 
Compare  p.  462. 

Jkxbbbl,  a  celebrated  dty,  situated  in  a  valley  of  ihat  name, 
in  the  canton  of  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  on  the  west  of  the 
river  Jordan,  and  on  the  confines  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar. 
(Josh.  xix.  18.)  Here  Ahab  had  a  palace;  and  here  the  retri- 
butive justice  of  God  overtook  Jezebel.    (2  Kings  ix.  30 — 87.) 

Jbzbsxl,  Plain  of,  account  o^  33. 

JOAB. 

1.  JoAB,  the  son  of  Seraiah  and  the  grandson  of  Kenaz  (1 
Chron.  iv.  13,  14.),  nephew  of  Othniel  the  first  judge  of  the 
Hebrews,  was  the  founder  of  a  colony  of  artisans,  or  <*  crafts- 
men," at  Ono,  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  not  far  from  the  river 
Jordan.  The  valley,  where  he  setUed,  obtained  the  name  of 
the  Valley  of  Craftsmen,  an  appellation  which  shows  that  the 
arts  practised  by  them  were  of  the  firrt  utility;  and  Nehe- 
miah  gave  it  the  same  appellation,  (xi.  35.)  The  establishment 
of  Joab,  towards  the  time  of  the  first  judge,  firom  whom  he  was 
descended,  proves  that  the  Hebrews  had  not  forgotten  the  arts 
which  they  had  acquired  in  Egypt,  and  shows  in  what  estimar 
tion  trades  wtfre  held.    The  people,  who  had  erected  the  taber- 
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nacle  in  the  wilderness,  we  may  readily  conceive,  would,  in  no 
long  time,  form  establisl^ments  of  this  kind,  after  they  were 
settled  in  Canaan. 

2.  Joab,  the  son  of  Zeruiah,  and  nephew  of  David.  With 
his  brothers  Abishai  and  Asahel,  he  commanded  his  uncle's 
troops  against  Abner.  He  was  one  oS  the  greatest  generals  and 
moot  vahant  men  in  David's  army,  but  was  of  an  imperious  and 
revengeftil  disposition.  Having  conspired  to  raise  Adonijah  to 
the  throne  of  his  fether  David,  Joab  was  put  to  death  by  com- 
mand of  Solomon. 

JoAHn A,  the  wife  of  Chuan,  steward  of  Herod  Antipas.  She 
is  enumerated  among  those  women,  who  having  been  healed  by 
Jesus,  followed  him  out  of  Galilee,  And  assisted  in  supporting 
him.     (Luke  viiL  3.  xxiv.  10.) 

JoAsa,  the  eighth  king  of  Judah,  was  the  son  of  Ahaziah* 
On  the  massacre  of  his  fiunily  by  Athaiiah,  he  was  preserved  by 
Jehoisda  the  high-priest  and  his  wife  Jehoshebah,  and  secreted 
for  six  years  in  one  of  the  apartments  of  the  temple,  where  he 
was  brought  up.  At  the  age  of  seven  years,  the  courageous 
fideUty  of  the  high-priest  placed  him  on  the  throne  of  hu  an- 
cestors During  the  life  of  Jehoiada,  he  ruled  well ;  but  on  the 
death  of  that  wise  and  pious  counsellor,  he  listened  to  the  ad* 
vice  of  some  of  his  courtiers ;  fell  into  gross  idolatry ;  and  at 
length  put  to  death  the  son  of  his  benefector.  From  this  time, 
his  reign  became  disastrous ;  his  kingdom  was  invaded  by  the 
Syriins  under  Hazad;  his  armies  were  totally  discomfited  by 
very  iitferior  forces ;  and  he  could  only  save  his  capita],  by  de- 
livering to  the  Syrians  the  treasures  which  had  been  consemted 
by  his  predecessors,  and  those  which  he  had  himself  offered  in 
the  temple.  A  lingering  illness  seised  him :  the  blood  of  Zecha^ 
riah,  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  found  avengers ;  and  after  reigning 
40  years,  Joash  was  assassinated  by  three  of  his  servants. 
(2  Kings  xii.   2  Chron.  xxiv.^ 

Joash  or  JsHOAsn,  king  or  Israel,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Jehoahaz.  Possessed  of  more  talents  than  virtues,  by  his  fortu- 
nale  wars  he  prepared  the  splendid  reign  of  his  son  Jeroboam 
n. ;  and  wanted  nothing  but  piety.  He  reigned  sixteen  years, 
during  which  he  **  did  evil  in  the  sig^t  of  the  Lord,  and  departed 
not  foam  all  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  who  made 
Israel  to  sin."    (2  Kings  xii.  10—12.  xiv.) 

Job,  an  inhabitant  of  the  land  of  Uz  or  Idumea,  whose  piety 
and  afflictions  aro  celebrated  in  the  poetical  book  which  bears 
his  name ;  for  an  account  of  which,  and  of  the  patriarch  himself, 
see  pp.  227 — 287.  For.  a  notice  of  the  disease  with  which  he 
was  afflicted,  see  p.  196. 

Joi£,  the  son  of  Pethuel,  and  the  second  of  the  minor  pro- 
phets. His  history  is  entirely  imknown.  See  an  analysis  of  his 
predictions,  in  p.  270. 

JORB. 

1.  JoflLir  the  BaptUty  the  eon  of  Zecharias  and  Elisabeth,  was 
the  kiff'ffwn  and  precursor  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  distinguished 
for  the  simplicity  and  integrity  of  his  life.  Notice  of  his  dress, 
see  p.  896.  He  was  bdieaded  by  order  of  Herod  Antipas,  whom 
he  had  reproved  for  his  incestuous  marriage.  (Matt  iiL  1.  xir. 
2—4.  8.  10.) 

2.  JoHB  the  Apetle  and  EfvangeUgty  was  the  son  of  Zebedee 
and  Salome,  brother  of  James  the  elder,  and  originally  a  fisher* 
man.  He  seems  to  have  been  of  a  mild  and  affectionate  dispo- 
sition, and  peculiarly  dear  to  his  Lord.  His  name  is  prefixed  to 
the  fourth  Goi^I,  to  three  Episties,  and  to  the  Apocalypse ;  for 
an  analysis  of  which,  see  pp.  813—318.  364—877,  378—388. 

3.  JoHB,  somamed  Mabk,  the  companion  of  Paul  and  Bacw 
nabas  in  their  journeys. 

4.  JoHB,  one  of  tiie  chief  men  among  the  Jews,  a  member 
of  the  Sanhedrin,  and  perhaps  related  to  the  high-priest  (Acts 
iv.  6.) 

JoKTAB,  the  eldest  son  of  Eber,  ftom  whom  many  Arabian 
tribes  were  descended.    (Gen.  x.  26—80.) 

JOKTHBBL. 

1.  A  city  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Judah.    (Josh.  xv.  88.) 

2.  The  name  which  Amaziah  king  of  Judah  gave  to  Selah, 
an  Arabian  dty  which  he  took.    (2  Kings  xiv.  7.) 

JOBAB. 

1.  JoBAB,  the  son  of  Anuttai,  and  the  fifth  of  the  minor 
prophets,  who  was  swidlowed  by  a  large  fish,  and  continued 
three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  stomach  of  the  miMister. 
See  an  analysis  of  his  prophecy  in  p.  259. 

2.  JoBAB  or  JoBAS,  the  fether  of  the  apostle  Simon  Peter. 
He  was  a  ^Sherman.     (John  L  42.   xxL  15—17.) 

JoBATaAB,  the  eon  of  Saul,  and  the  feithftiUy  attached  irieBd 
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of  David  in  all  his  penecations.  Jona^n  displayed  signal 
Talour  in  the  wars  with  the  Philistines.  He  perished  in  battle 
with  his  &ther  on  Mount  Gilboa ;  and  his  death  is  pathetically 
lamented  by  David  in  a  funeral  elegy  which  he  composed  in 
honour  of  both.     (2  Sam.  l) 

JoppA,  a  sea-port  of  Palestine,  on  the  Mediterranean,  called 
also  Japha,  and  now  universally  Jafih,  owes  all  the  drcumstanoes 
of  its  celebrity,  as  the  princip«l  port  of  Judsa,  to  its  situation 
with  regard  to  Jerusalem.  It  is  situated  on  the  side  ai  a  low 
hill,  over  the  sea.  "  As  a  station  for  vessels,  its  harbour  is  one 
of  the  worst  in  the  Mediterranean :  ships  generally  anchor  about 
a  mile  from  the  town,  to  avoid  the  shoals  and  rocks  of  the  place. 
In  ancient  times  it  was  the  only  place  resorted  to  as  a  sea-port 
in  all  Judsa.  Hither  Solomon  ordered  the  materials  for  the 
temple  to  be  brought  from  Mount  Libanus,  previous  to  their 
conveyance  by  land  to  Jerusalem."  (Clarke's  Travels,  yoL  iv. 
p.  442.  JoUiffe's  Letters  from  Palestine,  p.  198.  Irfoy*s  and 
Mangles*  Travels,  pp.  186 — 188.)  It  is  a  place  of  very  great 
antiquity ;  and  it  appears  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (iz.  z. 
xL)  that  the  Gospel  was  received  here  soon  after  Christ's  ascen- 
sion. Here  also  St  Peter  restored  Dorcas  to  Ufe  (Acts  iz.  40.), 
and  from  this  place  it  was  that  the  prophet  Jonah,  many  centu- 
ries before,  had  embarked  for  Nineveh.  (Jonah  L  3.)  The 
house  of  the  British  vice-consul  (signer  Damiani),  in  1831, 
stood  on  the  reputed  site  of  the  house  which  had  been  Simon 
the  Tanner's,  the  host  of  the  apostle  Peter ;  and  a  portion  of  an 
ancient  wall  therein  was  pointed  out,  as  a  genuine  ralic  of  the 
original  mansion.  (Three  Weeks  in  Palestine,  p.  6.  London, 
1833.) 

JoMAX.    See  JsHOAAM,  2.  p.  430. 

JoBDAir,  River,  account  o^  pp.  26,  26.  Region  round  about, 
p.  33.  .  Thickets  of,  p.  36. 

JOSBFH. 

1.  Joseph,  the  eleventh  son  of  Jacob,  bom  of  RacheL  Hated 
by  his  brethren,  he  was  sold  by  them  as  a  slave  to  some  Mi- 
dianitish  merchants,  by  whom  he  was  carried  into  Egypt,  and 
again  sold  to  Potiphar.  He  subsequently  became  governor  over 
all  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  sent  for  his  father  and  brethren  to 
Egypt,  where  he  provided  for  them.  On  the  departure  of  the 
Israelites,  pursuant  to  his  command,  the  remains  of  Joseph, 
which  had  been  embalmed  according  to  the  Egyptian  process, 
were  carried  into  Canaan  (Heb.  zi.  22.),  and,  it  should  seem 
from  Josh.  zziv.  31.,  after  the  conquest  by  Joshua,  were  interred 
in  Jacob's  field  near  Shechem.  (Gen.  zzzvii.  1.)  Joseph  is 
sometimes,  metonymically,  put  for  his  descendants,  that  is,  the 
half-tribe  of  Ephraira. 

2.  The  hutband  of  Mary ^  and  the  reputed  father  of  Jesus. 
(Matt  i.  16.  18—20.  24.  il  13.  19.  Luke  L  27.  u.  4.  16.  83. 
43.  iii.  23.  iv.  22.    John  i.  46.  vi  42.) 

8.  JoszpB  of  ^rimaihectj  a  member  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrin, 
and  privately  a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ  After  his  death,  Joseph 
requested  his  body  of  Pilate,  and  honourably  entombed  it  in  his 
own  new  sepulchre.  (Matt  zxvii.  67 — 60.  Mark  xv.  43—46. 
Luke  rziii.  60.    John  ziz.  88.) 

4.  One  of  the  seventy  disciples  of  Jesus,  also  called  Barsabas 
and  Justus.  He  was  nominated  as  one  of  the  two  candidates 
for  the  apostleship  in  place  of  the  traitor  Judas.   (Acts  i.  23.) 

Josss. 

1.  A  brother  of  James  the  Less,  and  a  kinsman  of  Jesus. 
(Matt  xiiL  66.  zxvii.  66.  Mark  vl  3.  zr.  40.  47.)  He  is  the 
only  one  of  the  sons  of  Cleopas  and  Mary  who  did  not  become 
an  apostle ;  which  circumstance  has  been  accounted  for  by  Co- 
querel,  who  supposes  that  Joses  was  one  of  those  brethren  or 
kinsmen  of  Jesus  Christ  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  want 
of  faith  in  him  (compare  John  viL  6.),  and  therefore  was  deemed 
unfit  for  the  apostleship.  As  it  appears  from  Acts  i.  14.  that 
the  brethren  of  Jesus  were  present  at  the  meetings  of  his  dis- 
ciples, which  were  held  between  the  ascension  and  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Joses  was  converted  after  the 
resurrection. 

2.  Josss,  sumamed  Babitabas,  the  companion  of  St  Paul. 
(Acta  iv.  36.) 

Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  called  Jesus 
by  the  Greeks.  He  was  the  minister  or  servant,  and  the  suc- 
cessor of  Moses ;  an  office  which  he  deserved  to  fill  on  many 
accounts :  for  not  only  had  Moses  discovered  in  him  distinguished 
talents,  but  God  himself  had  destined  Joshua  to  be  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  his  people,  in  which  capacity  Moses  presented 
liim  to  them  a  short  time  before  his  death.  Joshua  had  dis- 
played both  knowledge  and  courage  during  the  life  of  Moses, 
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whom  he  accompanied  to  Mount  Sinai  at  the  giving  of  the  law 
In  the  battle  with  the  Amalekites,  he  had  bravely  commanded 
the  Israelites,  and  had  been  blessed  with  victory.  He  had  been 
one  of  the  twelve  spies,  whom  Moses  had  sent  to  explore  the 
land  of  Canaan;  and  as  Caleb  and  he  were  the  only  persons 
out  of  that  number  who  had  encouraged  the  people  when  intimi- 
dated  by  the  report  of  the  other  spies,  so  they  were  the  only  !•• 
raelites  who  were  more  than  twen^  yean  of  age  that  survived 
their  forty  yeare'  wandering  in  the  desert,  and  participated  in  the 
conquest  of  Canaan.  Joshua  died  at  the  age  of  1 10  yean,  after 
he  had  for  seventeen  yean  governed  the  Israelites.  His  earlier 
name  was  Hoshea,  which  Moses  changed  to  Joshua,  or,  as  it  is 
pronounced  in  Hebrew,  Jehoshnah,  the  import  of  which  is  the 
Salv£Uion  of  God,  Joshua  has  been  considered  as  a  ^pe  of  our 
Saviour.  As  the  Hebrew  general  vanquished  the  impious  Ct- 
naanites  by  the  aid  of  God,  and  introduced  His  people  into  the 
rest  of  the  promised  land,  so  Jesus  (whose  name  in  Greek  is 
the  same  as  Jehoshuah)  will  one  day  subdue  and  exterminate 
the  enemies  of  his  name  and  disdples,  and  will  introduce  his 
people  into  that  place  of  rest,  in  which  they  will  enjoy  perfect 
and  eternal  happiness.  For  an  analysis  of  the  book  of  Joshua, 
see  pp.  214 — 216;  and  for  an  account  of  the  division  of  the 
Holy  Land  by  him,  see  pp.  16,  17.  of  this  volume ;  and  for  his 
government  of  the  Israelites,  see  p.  42.  Observations  on  the 
pile  of  stones  raised  by  Joshua  at  Gilgal,  I.  100,  101. 

JosiAB,  the  son  of  Amnon  and  Jedidah,  succeeded  his  fiilher 
on  the  throne  of  Judah,  at  the  early  age  of  eight  years,  and  daring 
a  reign  of  thirty-one  yean  he  endeavoured,  wiUi  much  succeai, 
to  restore  the  worship  of  God  to  its  original  purity.  Being  a 
tributary  or  ally  of  the  Assyrians,  he  refused  a  passage  through 
his  doniinions  to  Pharaoh-Necho  king  of  Egypt,  who  was  march- 
ing into  Assyria.  The  two  armies  met  at  Meg^ddo,  where  Joaah, 
entering  into  the  battle  in  di^gfuise,  was  mortally  wounded  by  an 
arrow :  he  died  at  Jerusalem,  deeply  regretted  by  all  his  subjecte 
Jeremiah  composed  Lamentations  in  his  honour.  (2  Kings  xzii 
xxiii.  2  Chron.  xxxiv.) 

JoTBAM,  the  eleventh  king  of  Judah,  exercised  die  legal 
authority  during  the  leprosy  which  terminated  the  life  of  hit 
fother  Uzziah,  whom  he  succeeded  on  the  throne.  He  is  recorded 
to  have  done  that  which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  to 
have  imitated  his  fiither's  piety.  **  Jfe  became  nUg'hty,  becavn 
he  prepared  hit  vayt  before  the  Loan  hi*  God"  He  dis- 
comfited the  Ammonites,  and  for  three  yean  received  of  them  a 
rich  tribute  in  silver,  bariey,  and  com,  which  his  father  had  im- 
posed ;  but  which  that  people  had  refiised  to  pay.  Magnificent 
erections  distinguished  his  reign.  The  principal  gate  of  the 
temple  was  enlarged  and  embellished ;  the  hill  of  Opbel  received 
new  fortifications ;  and  various  buildings,  both  for  habitation  and 
defence,  vrere  erected  in  the  mountains  of  Judah.  After  a  reign 
of  sixteen  yean  he  died,  much  regretted  by  hu  people,  and  waf 
interred  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings,  b.  c.  742. 

JuBAL,  the  son  of  Lamech  and  Adah  :  he  was  the  father  af 
all  ouch  ao  handle  the  harp  and  orgun.  (Gen.  iv.  21^  In  other 
terms,  he  was  the  inventor  of  musiad  instrumentB.  By  compar- 
ing his  discoveries  with  those  of  Jabal,  the  bistitutor  of  the 
nomadic  life,  and  of  Tubal-Cain.  the  instructor  of  every  artificer 
in  braot  and  iron,  we  may  perceive  how  soon  the  agreeable  fol- 
lowed the  useful  arts. 

JuBiLSX,  Feast  of,  how  celebrated,  128,  129. 

JUDAB. 

1.  JuDAB,  the  fourth  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah,  gave  his  name  to 
the  most  numerous  of  the  tribes  of  Israel ;  for  the  limits  of  the 
canton  assigned  to  which,  see  p.  17.  At  the  time  of  the  revela- 
tion under  Rehoboam  and  Jeroboam,  this  tribe  also  gave  its  name 
to  that  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  which  continued  faithful  to 
the  house  of  David. 

2.  Desebt  or  Judab,  account  of,  34. 

3.  KiiroDox  or  Judab,  17.  Causes  of  its  duration  for  a 
longer  time  than  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  40. 

4.  Laiti)  of  Judab,  notice  of,  14. 

5.  MOUITTAIBS  OF  JuDAB,  ttOticO  of,  31. 

JuDJBA,  Country  of,  18. 

Jo  DAS. 

1.  Judas,  sumamed /fcarto/,  (Heb,  r^H  nvip,  Isb  Kobioth), 
that  is,  a  man  of  Karioth  or  Carioth,  one  of  the  apostles  of  Jesui 
Christ.  He  seems  to  have  possessed  the  full  confidence  of  hii 
fellow-apostles,  by  whom  he  was  intrusted  with  all  the  presaitB 
which  were  made  to  jthem,  and  with  all  their  means  of  subaict- 
ence :  and,  when  the  twelve  were  sent  out  to  preach  and  to  work 
miradesy  Judas  appean  to  have  been  among  them,  and  to  have 
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leoei'ved  the  same  powers.  He  whs  accustomea,  however,  even 
at  this  time,  to  appropriate  part  of  the  common  stock  to  hU  own 
use  (John  xii.  6.),  and  at  length  sealed  his  infamy  by  betraying 
bis  Lord  for  money  to  the  Jews.  Judas  perished  miserably,  being 
driven  by  remorse  to  hang  himself;  bat  the  cord  broke,  and  he 
fell  (probably  from  some  elevated  place)  with  such  violence  as  to 
rupture  the  abdomen,  and  dash  out  his  intestines  upon  the  ground. 
(MatU  xxvu.  5.  Acts  i.  18.) 

2.  Judas,  a  Christian  teacher,  also  called  JBarMobtu,  who  was 
eent  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch  with  Paul  and  Barnabas.  Judas 
mnd  Silas  are  termed  prophets  as  well  as  Agabus :  which  title  is 
given  tliem  in  a  twc^fold  sense,  as  zealous  preachers  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  as  ministers  of  God,  who  were  divinely  inspired,  accord- 
ing  to  the  exigencies  of  the  church,  to  predict  future  events. 
(Acts  XV.  22.  27.  82.) 

3.  JuDiB,  sumamed  the  Galilflsan  in  Acts  v.  37.  and  also  by 
JosephuB  (Ant.  Jud.  lib.  xviii.  c  1.  §  6.  xx.  c  5.  §  2.  Bell.  Jud.  I. 
ii.  c  8.  §  1.),  who  further  calls  him  a  Gaulonite  (Ant  Jud.  L  xviii. 
c  1.  §  1.),  was  bom  at  Gamala,  a  city  of  Lower  Gaulonitis,  near 
the  south-eastern  shore  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  In  company 
with  one  Sailok  or  Sadducus,  he  attempted  to  excite  a  sedition 
among  the  Jews,  but  was  destroyed  by  Quirinus,  at  that  time 
governor  of  Syria  and  Judsa. 

4.  JcDAS  or  JuDS,  one  of  the  apostles,  also  called  Lebbeus  and 
Thaddeus,  the  son  of  Alphasus  and  Mary,  own  brother  of  James 
the  Less  and  cousin  oi  our  Lord.  He  was  author  of  the  epistle 
which  bears  his  name ;  for  ah  analysis  of  which,  as  well  as  a 
further  account  of  Jude,  see  pp.  377,  878. 

5.  Judas  Maccabsus,  son  of  Mattathias,  whom  he  succeeded 
in  the  office  of  captain  of  the  Jews,  during  the  persecution  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes.  (1  Mace.  iii.  1.)  After  performing  many 
heroic  and  glorious  actions,  he  at  length  fell  nobly  in  the  field  of 
battle,  in  an  engagement  with  the  Syrian  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  Bacchides,  the  general  of  Dezxietrius,  the  successor  of 
Antiochus.  (1  Mace  ix.  18.)^ 

JuooEs  of  the  Israelites,  powers  and  functions  of,  42.  Judges 
appointed  by  Moses,-  powers  of,  ibid, 

JuDicATuas  {Jevitfi),  courts  of,  and  proceedings  therein, 
64—67. 

JuDicATURx  (77oman),  account  of,  67 — 60. 

Julia,  a  female  Christian  at  Rome,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  wife  of  Philologus.  (Rom.  xvi.  16.)  It  is  nf>t  improba- 
ble that  she  was  a  freed-woman  of  the  family  of  the  Coesars. 

Julius,  a  centurion  of  the  Augustan  cohort,  who  conducted 
Paul  to  Rome,  and  treated  the  apostle  with  great  courtesy  and 
humanity.  (Acts  xxvii.) 

JuwiAS  or  JuxiA,  a  Jewish  Christian,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  wife  of  Andronicus.  (Rom.  xvi.  7.) 

JupiTSB,  the  supreme  god  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 
He  had  a  temple  in  the  suburbs  of  Ltstra,  (which  see). 

Jurisdiction  of  Moses,  41,42.;  of  Joshua  and  the  judges, 
42. ;  of  the  kings,  42 — 46. 

Justice,  seat  of,  64. 

JUSTICB. 

1.  The  surname  of  Joseph-Barsabas,  who  was  one  of  those 
Dominated  to  be  an  aposUe.  (Acts  i.  23.)   See  Barsabas. 

2.  A  Christian  at  Corinth,  who  hospitably  received  Saint  Paul. 
(Acts  xviii.  7.) 

3.  Justus,  also  called  Jesus,  appears  to  have  been  known  to 
the  Jews  by  the  former  name,  and  to  the  Romans  by  the  hitter. 
He  was  a  Jew  by  descent,  and  the  friend  and  coadjutor  of  Saint 
Paul.  (Col.iv.  11.) 

Jtar,  the  eighth  month  of  the  civil  year  of  the  Jews ;  and  the 
second  of  their  ecclesiastical  year.  For  a  notice  of  the  festivals, 
&c  occuring  in  this  month,  see  p.  76. 


Kadesh,  Kadssh-Barkea,  or  E^-Mishpat,  a  city  celebrated 
for  several  events.  Here  Miriam,  the  sister  of  Moses,  died 
(Num.  XX.  1 .),  and  the  Israelites  murmured  against  God.  (xxvii. 
14.)  It  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  situated  about  25  miles  to  the  south  of  Hebron. 
But  Dr.  Wells  is  of  opinion  that  the  Kadesh  in  the  wilderness 
of  Zin  was  a  different  place  from  Kadesh-Bamea  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Paran.  (Compare  Num.  xiii.  26.  and  Deut  i.  19.)  Dr. 
Lightfoot,  however,  considers  them  as  one  and  the  same  place. 
In  the  fourth  century,  the  pretended  sepulchre  of  Miriam  was 
shown. 

Kad.mo>'ite«,  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  who 
dwelt  beyond  the  Jordan,  to  the  east  of  Phoenicia,  about  Mount 
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Lebanon.  (Gen.  xv*  19.)  They  derived  their  name  from  thdr 
eastern  situation. 

Kavah,  Brook,  26. 

Karioth  or  KsRioTB,  a  town  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
(Josh.  XV.  26.)  Also,  a  town  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
min. (Josh,  xviii.  28.)  Of  one  or  other  of  these  places,  Uie 
traitor  Judas  was  a  native.    See  Jus  as,  1. 

Kkdar,  a  tribe  of  Arabian  nomades,  descended  from  Kcdar, 
the  son  of  Ishmael.  (Gen.  xxv.  13.)  The  habits  of  the  Turco« 
mans,  a  nomadic  tribe  who  infest  the  inland  portions  of  Asia 
Minor,  are  precisely  those  of  the  wandeiing  hordes  of  Kedar,  as 
described  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament;  and. their  black 
tents  would  fully  suit  the  simile  of  Solomon  (Song  i.  6).,  while 
their  pastoral  traffic  is  in  every  respect  that  adverted  to  in  Ezekiel 
(xxvii.  21.),  in  his  denunciations  of  destruction  against  Tyre. 
(Emerson's  Letters  from  the  ^gcan,  vol.  i.  p.  192.) 

Kkoroh,  KiDROX,  or  Cxdror,  Brook,  account  of,  26. 

Keritxs,  a  Canaanitish  people,  who,  according  to  1  Sam.  xv. 
6.,  compared  with  Num.  xxiv.  20,  21.,  dwelt  among  the  Amale- 
kites.  According  to  Judg.  i.  16.  iv.  11.,  they  appear  to  have 
been  descended  from  Hobab  the  brother-in-law  of  Moses. 

Kerizzites,  an  ancient  Canaanitish  people,  who  may  have 
been  descended  from  Kenaz,  a  grandson  of  Esau.  Their  place 
of  residence  cannot  now  be  determined.  (Gen.  xv.  19.  Num. 
xxxii.  12.) 

Keturab,  the  second  wife  of  Abraham,  who  married  her  after 
the  death  of  Sarah ;  she  bore  him  six  sons.  (Gen.  xxv.) 

Kixos,  person  of,  sacred,  44.  Their  powers,  functions,  and 
revenues,  43 — 46. 

KiRODOMs  of  Israel  and  Judah,  17.  Latent  causes  of  the 
schism  between,  48.  Causes  of  the  longer  duration  of  the  king- 
dom of  Judah,  49. 

KiR  (or  Cyrus^,  a  river  to  the  banks  or  vicinity  of  which 
Tiglath-Pileser,  kmg  of  Assyria,  sent  the  principal  inhabitants  uf 
Syria,  whom  be  had  taken  captive.  (2  Kings  xvi.  9.)  At  present 
it  is  called  Kur  by  the  Russians,  and  Kier  by  the  Persians :  it 
unites  its  waters  to  the  Aras  or  Araxes,  and  empties  itself  into 
the  Caspian  Sea,  under  the  30th  degree  of  north  latitude.  A 
people  of  foreign  aspect,  called  Usbeckty  dwell  there  to  this  time, 
who  (Prof.  Jahn  thinks)  may  be  the  descendants  of  these  cap- 
tives. (Hist  of  Heb.  Commonwealth,  vol.  i.  p.  140.) 

KlR-HER£S.      See  RABBATH-AaiMOR. 

KiRjATH  or  Kirioth  (mnp)*  *  Hebrew  word  denoting  a  city. 
There  was  a  place  of  this  name  in  the  canton  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin. (Josh,  xviii.  28.) 

The  following  proper  names  of  cities  are  compounded  of  it ; 
viz. 

1.  KiRJATH-Aix,  or  the  Dottd^  City, 

(1.^  The  proper  name  of  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben. 
(Num.  xxxii.  37.  Josh.  xiiL  19.)  It  was  afterwards  pos- 
sessed by  the  Moabites.       (Jer.  xlviii.  1.  8.  Ezek.  xxv.  9.) 

(2.)  A  city  in  the  canton  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali.  (1  Chron. 
vL  61.) 

2.  Kirjath-Arba,  or  the  City  of  Arba :  an  ancient  name 
of  Hebror,  which  see  in  p.  427. 

3.  Kirjatu-Huzotii,  or  the  City  of  Streett,  a  royal  city  of 
Balak  king  of  Moab.     (Num.  xxil.  39.) 

4.  Kirjath-Jearim,  or  the  City  of  Foretta^  in  the  tril>e  of 
Judah,  on  the  western  boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  Hero 
the  ark  was  lodged  for  many  years  in  the  house  of.  Aminadab, 
until  David  removed  it  to  Jerusalem.  Urijah  the  prophet  was  a 
native  of  this  place.  (Josh.  ix.  17.  xviii.  6.  Judg.  xviii.  12.  1 
Sam.  vi.  21.  1  Chron.  xiii.  6.) 

6.  Kirjatb-Sahrah,  or  the  City  of  the  Law,  was  a  city  in 
the  tribe  of  Judah.     (Josh.  xv.  49.) 

6.  Kirjatb-Sepheb,  or  the  City  of  WHtingy  otherwise  called 
Dsbir  ;  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  which  was  captured  from 
the  Canaanites  by  Othniel.  (Josh.  xv.  16,  16.  Judg.  L  10 — 13.) 
Concerning  the  import  of  its  name  there  is  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion ;  some  supposing  it  to  have  been  a  seat  of  learning,  while 
others,  irom  Debir  signifying  an  oracle,  imagine  that  it  was  a 
seminary  for  the  education  of  priests. 

KisB,  the  son  of  Abdiel,  who  was  also  called  Ner,  and  the 
father  of  Saul,  of  an  obscure  family  in  tbe  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
was  both  a  shepherd  and  a  warrior,  conformably  to  the  custom 
of  those  ancient  times.  The  Scripture  eulogizes  his  valour. 
He  sent  his  son  in  pursuit  of  some  lost  asses,  and  he  returned  to 
his  father  the  first  king  of  Israel.  ( 1  Chron.  viii.  30.  ix.  39.  1 
Sam.  xiv.  51.  ix.  1.  and  x.  2.) 

KisBOR,  Brook,  notice  of,  26. 
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KvKADiiro-TiiouoHS  of  tho  Israelites,  164. 

KoHATH,  the  son  of  Levi.  (Gen.  xlvi.  1 1 .)  He  was  the  head 
of  the  Kohathites,  who  were  appointed  to  carry  the  ark  and 
sacred  vessels  of  the  tabernacle,  during  the  marches  of  the  Israel- 
ites.    (Num.  iv.  1 — 15.) 

KoRAH,  the  son  of  Izhar,  and  grandson  of  Levi,  who  conspired 
against  Moses.  (Exod.  vi.  21.  Nam.  xvi.)  From  him  were 
descended  the  sons  of  Korah,  a  Levitical  family  of  singers,  whom 
David  appointed  to  guard  the  doors  of  the  temple.  (1  Chron. 
ix.  19.)  Eleven  psalms  are  inscribed  "  for  the  sons  of  Korah ;" 
on  the  probable  import  of  which  title,  see  p.  239. 

KoRBAir,  nature  of,  119. 


Ladas-,  the  son  of  Bethuel,  grandson  of  Nahor,  brother  to 
Rebekah,  and  father  of  Rachel  and  Leah.  (Gen.  xxviiL^^ — Also 
the  name  of  a  place  beyond  the  Jordan,  in  the  plains  of  Moab ; 
it  is  otherwise  unknown.     (Deut  i.  1.) 

Lakes  in  the  Holy  Land,  account  of,  26-^28. 

Lamb,  Paschal,  ceremonies  of  ofieiing,  dec.  See  pp.  123 — 126. 

Lakentations  for  the  dead,  account  of,  199,  200. 

Laxd-Suiitetihg,  not  unknown  to  the  Jews,  187. 

Lao  DICE  A,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  about  forty-two  miles  to  the 
south  of  Ephcsus,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  CoIossib  and  Hierapolis. 
Its  earlier  name  was  Diospolis  or  Casarea,  but  after  being  en- 
larged by  Antiochus  II.  it  was  called  Laodlcea  in  honour  of  his 
wife  Laodice.  This  city  was  often  damaged  by  earthquakes, 
and  restored  either  by  the  opulence  of  its  inhabitants,  or  by  the 
munificence  of  the  Roman  emperors.  From  the  researches  of 
modern  travellers  it  appears  to  have  been  seated  on  a  volcanic 
jiill,  of  moderate  height,  but  of  considerable  extent  Its  ruins 
attest  that  it  was  large,  opulent,  ard  splendid ;  and  there  are  still 
to  be  seen  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  an  aqueduct,  and 
many  other  buildings.  In  tFte  primitive  times  of  Christianity,  as 
appears  from  Saint  PauPs  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  in  which 
the  Laodiceana  are  frequently  mentioned,  this  place  possessed  a 
flourishing  church.  But  the  doom  of  Laodicea  seems  to  have 
been  more  severe  and  terrible  than  that  of  the  other  six  apoca- 
lyptic churches :  and  its  present  condition  is  in  striking  con- 
formity with  the  rebukes  and  threatenings  of  God.  Not  a  single 
Christian  resides  at  Laodicea!  It  is  even  more  solitary  than 
Ephesus :  the  latter  has  a  prospect  of  a  rolling  sea,  or  a  whiten- 
ing sail,  to  enliven  its  decay  ;  Uie  former  sits  in  widowed  loneli- 
ness. Its  temples  are  desolate ;  the  stately  edifices  of  ancient 
Laodicea  are  now  peopled  with  wolves  and  jackals.  The  pray  era 
of  the  mosque  are  the  only  prayers  heard  near  the  still  splendid 
ruins  of  the  city,  on  which  the  prophetic  denunciation  seems  to 
have  been  fully  executed,  in  its  utter  rejection  as  a  church.  "  Its 
crime  was  pride ;  its  punishment  desolation.  The  threatening 
is  accomplished :  it  now  stands  rejected  of  God  and  deserted  by 
men  ;  its  glory  a  ruin  ;  its  name  a  reproach."  (Hartley's  Visit 
to  the  Apocalyptic  Churches,  in  1826.  Mission.  Register,  July, 
1827,  p.  296.'  Arundeirs  Visit  to  the  Seven  Churches,  pp.  84 — 
90.    Emerson's  Letters  from  the  iEgean,  voL.i.  pp.  180.  219.) 

Lasjba,  a  maritime  city  of  Crete  (Acts  ixvU.  8.),  which  is 
not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  ancient  geographers.  Its  exact 
aite  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 

Law  and  the  Prophets,  tables  of  the  sections  of,  as  read  in 
the  Jewish  synagogues,  105.  The  Mosaic  law  perverted  by  the 
Pharisees,  144, 145. 

Laws,  how  promulgated,  47,  48. 

Lawtxbs  ^Jewish),  account  of,  146. 

Lazarus. 

1.  The  brother  of  Martha  and  Mary,  whom  Jesus  loved,  and 
miraculously  raised  him  from  the  dead.  For  an  examination  of 
the  circumstances  of  this  miracle,  see  Vol.  L  pp.  105,  106. 

3.  The  name  of  a  person  introduced  by  Jesus  into  a  very 
instructive  narrative  or  parable,  to  represent  the  poor  and  dis- 
^  tressed  in  this  world.     (Luke  xvi.  19 — ^25.) 

Leah,  the  daughter  of  Laban,  and  the  wife  of  Jacob,  on  whom 
her  father  imposed  her  in  lieu  of  Rachel.     (Gen.  xxix.) 

LsBAHOir  (Mount),  account  of,  29,  80. 

Lebbjecs,  a  proper  name  of  the  apostle  Jtrnx,  who  was  also 
called  Thaddeus.     (Matt  x.  3.) 

Legal  Proceedincb  of  the  Jews,  account  ot^  65 — 67. 

Leoioits  (Roman),  notice  of,  92. 

Leprost  (Disease  of).  Symptoms  and  treatment  of,  195, 196 
Purification  of  lepers,  1 34.     Leprosy  of  clothes  and  houBes,  ibid» 

Letters  or  EpisUes,  form  of,  183. 
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Lbti. 

1.  The  third  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah.  (Gen.  xxix.  ^.)  He 
is  known  only  as  having  participated  in  the  revenge  of  Simeon 
against  the  Shechemites,  for  the  violation  of  Dinah  (xxziv.  25.), 
and  for  having  given  his  name  to  the  tribe  that  was  set  apart  ibr 
the. priesthood  and  worship  of  God.  For  the  functions,  &c.  of 
the  LsviTBS,  see  pp.  Ill,  112. 

2.  One  of  the  twelve  apostles,  also  called  Matthkw.  See 
p.  436.  infra. 

Levies,  Military,  how  raised,  84. 

Libertines,  account  of,  103. 109.  L  80. 

Libya,  among  the  Greeks,  was  used  as  another  name  for 
Africa,  as  it  imports  a  part  of  it  It  was  divided  into  Libya  Int&> 
rior  and  Exterior:  but  the  Libya  mentioned  by  Saint  Luke 
(Acts  iL  10.)  is  that  by  Ptolemy  called  Libya  Cyrenaica :  and 
by  Pliny  Pentapolitana  Regio,  from  its  five  chief  cttiea,  viz.  Be- 
renice, Arsinoe,  Ptolemais,  ApoHonia,  and  Cyrene.  It  \s  noted 
in  the  Old  Testament  for  its  chariots  and  horses  used  in  fight 
(2  Chron.  xvi.  8.)  But  it  is  mentioned  by  8aint  Luke,  on  ac- 
count of  the  Jews,  who,  living  in  such  vast  numbers  in  Alexan« 
dria  that  60,000  of  them  were  slain  at  one  time,  maj  well  be 
thought  to  have  had  some  colonies  and  proselytes  in  this  neigh- 
bouring country. 

Life-Guards  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  47. 

Liirus,  a  disciple  whose  salutation  Saint  Paul  addreflsea  to 
Timothy.  (2  Tim.  iv.  21.)  He  is  commonly  supposed  to  hav« 
been  the  first  bishop  of  Rome. 

LfTERATURE  of  thc  Jows,  184 — 187. 

Liter,  divination  by  the  inspection  o^  143. 

Locusts,  natural  history  of,  and  of  their  devastations^  39. 
Were  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  ibid, 

Lois,  a  Christian  matron,  and  the  grandmother  of  Timothy, 
of  whose  &ith  the  apostle  speaks  with  great  commendation. 
(2  Tim.  i.  6.)     ' 

Lord's  Pratbr,  collected  out  of  Jewish  Euchologies,  132. 

Lord's  Supper,  points  of  resemblance  between,  and  the  Paai- 
over,  123 — 126.  It  is  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the  Ticarioos 
atonement  of  Jesus  Christ,  I.  61. 

Lot,  the  son  of  Haran  and  nephew  of  Abraham ;  afier  sepa- 
rating from  whom,  on  account  of  the  increase  of  their  cattle,  he 
chose  the  city  of  Sodom  for  his  abode.  On  its  destruction  Lot 
and  his  two  daughters  escaped  with  their  lives ;  but  his  wile, 
looking  back,  perished.  (Gen.  xix.  Luke  xviL  28.)  The  Mo- 
abttes  and  Ammonites  descended  from  Lot 

Lots,  when  used  judicially,  122.  Notice  of  the  Fetut  ofLoUt 
320,  321. 

LuBix,  the  Libyans.    (2  Chron.  xii.  3.  xvi.  8.  Nah.  ill.  9.^ 

Lucitrs,  a  C^renian,  one  of  the  prophets  or  teachers  of  the 
Christian  church  at  Antioch.  (Actsiii.  1.  Rom.xvL  21.)  By  some 
he  has  been  erroneously  confounded  with  the  evangelist  Lckb. 

LuD,  the  fourth  son  of  Shem,  whose  descendants  peopled  the 
province  of  Ltdi A.     (Gen.  x.  22.) 

LuDiM,  a  people  of  Africa,  frequently  mentioned  in  Scriptoie; 
probably  the  Ethiopians  or  Abyssinians. 

Luke  (Awkscc,  contracted  from  the  Latin  LvcanuM)^  was  a 
Gentile  proselyte  who  had  embraced  Christianity.  He  was  the 
friend  and  companion  of  St.  Paul  in  most  of  his  journeys,  and 
wrote  the  Gospel  that  bears  his  name,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles ;  for  analyses  of  which,  see  pp.  307 — 313.318 — 321. 

LxcAiTTHROPt,  the  malady  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  196, 197. 

Ltcaoitia  (Acts  xiv.  6.),  a  province  in  Asia  Minor,  accounted 
the  southern  part  of  Cappadocia,  having  Isauria  on  the  west, 
Armenia  Minor  on  the  east,  and  Cilicia  on  the  south.  Its  chief 
cities  are  all  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  viz.  Iconium,  Lystrs, 
and  Derbe.  They  apake  (ver.  1 1.)  in  the  Lycaonian  twtgutt 
which  is  generally  understood  to  have  been  a  coirupt  Greek,  in- 
termingled with  many  Syriac  words :  but  Jablonski  supposes  it 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  Assyrian  tongue.  Why  they 
were  disposed  to  worship  Paul  and  Barnabas,  140.  Paul's  ad- 
dress to  them  illustrated,  326. 

Ltdda,  which  in  later  times  was  called  Diospolis,  and  is  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Loudd,  was  a  large  village,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Josephus,  little  inferior  to  a  city  for  its  size.  This  place 
is  celebrated  in  ^e  Acts  of  the  Apostles  for  the  miraculous  cure 
of  Eneas  by  the  apostle  Peter  (AcU  ix.  32. 34.) :  it  was.situated 
at  no  great  distance  from  Joppa  (ix.  38.),  on  the  way  from  the 
latter  place  to  Jerusalem.  The  soil  of  the  surrounding  oounti? 
is  said  to  be  very  rich. 

Ltdia,  a  woman  of  Thyatira,  who  traded  in  purj^e  clothe, 
for  which  that  place  was  celebrated.    She  was  a  Jewish  proes 
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lyta,  of  a  sincere  and  pioaa  character,  and  prompt  in  acknow- 
ledging  and  professing  the  truth.  She  was  converted  to  the 
Christian  faith  in  consequence  of  the  preaching  of  Saint  Paul. 
(Acts  xvi.  14. 40.)  Coquerel  and  others  suppose  that  Lydia,  in 
this  place,  is  merely  a  patronymic  appellation,  that  is,  a  Lydian 
woman ; — ^most  probably  from  the  circumstance  of  Thyatira  being 
situated  on  the  confines  of  Lydia,  a  province  on  the  western 
coast  of  Asia  Minor. 

Ltstka,  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  chiefly  celebrated  for  the  miracu- 
lous cure  there  wrought  upon  the  lame  man,  which  made  the 
Lycaonians  think  the  gods  were  come  down  to  them  in  the  like- 
ness of  men  (Acts  ziv.  10, 11.),  and  also  for  the  circumcision  of 
Timothy,  (xvi.  1.) 


Maacah  or  Maachah.  See  Abxl-Beth-Maachah,  pp.  401, 
408. 

MArcABXEs,  government  of,  50.  Origin  of  their  name,  50. 
note. 

MACtDOiriA,  a  province  of  Greece,  formerly  called  ^mathia ; 
and  from  the  kings  of  Macedon,  Macedonia.  It  was  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  mountains  of  Htemus,  on  the  south  by  Epi- 
rus  and  Achaia,  on  the  east  by  the  iEgean,  on  the  west  by  the 
Ionian  and  Adriatic  Seas;  and  it  is  celebrated  in  all  histories  for 
being  the  third  kingdom,  which,  under  Alexander  the  Great,  ob- 
tained the  empire  of  the  world,  and  had  under  it  150  nations. 
To  this  country,  whose  metropolis  was  then  Thessalonica,  Saint 
Paul  was  called  by  a  vision  ( A.cts  xvi.  9.) ;  and  the  churches, 
by  him  planted  in  it,  are  celebrated  for  their  great  charity,  and 
ready  contribution  to  the  dLstressed  Jews  in  Judea  (^2  Cor.  viii. 
ix.\  when  they  themselves  lay  under  the  extremest  poverty. 

Machjbrus,  a  city  and  fortress  east  of  the  Jordan,  between 
Bx  and  nine  miles  from  that  river,  and  not  far  from  its  mouth. 
Here  John  the  Baptist  was  imprisoned,  and  subsequently  put  to 
death  by  order  of  Herod  Antipas.  (Matt  ix.  2.  xiv.  3 — 12.)  This 
place  b  not  mentioned  by  name  in  the  New  Testament 

Machfelah,  the  name  of  the  cave  purchased  by  Abraham  of 
Ephron  the  Hittite,  for  a  burial  place  for  his  wife  Sarah.  (Gen. 
xxxiii.  8.)  This  cave  has  been  covered  by  the  Turks,  "  by  a 
large  and  ancient  mosque;  and  all  around  the  soil  is  hold  invio- 
lable. The  cave  is  in  the  middle  of  the  interior  of  the-  edifice ; 
its  dark  and  deep  entrance  only  is  visible,  and  it  is  rarely  entered. 
The  cave  is  said  by  the  Turks  to  be  deep  and  very  spa- 
cious, cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  that  the  resting-places  of  the 
patriarchs  still  exist,  and  are  plainly  to  be  discerned."  (Garners 
Recollections  of  the  East,  pp.  168,'  159.) 

Maobala,  a  city  and  territory  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake 
of  Gennesaret,  not  far  from  Capernaum  and  Gamala ;  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  contained  within  its  precincts  Dalmanutha;  hence, 
while  Matthew  says  (xv.  39),  Christ  came  into  the  coasts  of 
J^iaffdalOf  St  Mark  says  more  particularly  (viii.  10.),  that  he 
came  into  the  parts  of  Dalmanutha, 

Magi,  an  appellation  given  among  the  Persians  to  priests, 
wise  men,  philosophera,  and  othera  who  devoted  themselves  to 
the  study  of  the  moral  and  physical  sciences,  and  who  particu- 
larly cultivated  astrology  and  medicine.  They  enjoyed  the  highest 
consideration.  The  -wise  men  from  the  east,  who  came  to  wo 
ship  the  infant  Messiah,  were  philosophera  of  this  description ; 
according  to  some,  they  came  from  Persia,  or,  in  the  opinion  of 
othera,  from  Arabia,  as  the  precious  gums  which  they  ofTored 
were  the  productions  of  Arabia. 

Maotc,  prevalence  of,  143. 

MAGismATEs,  persons  of,  sacred,  44.  Crimes  against  them, 
how  punished  among  the  Jews,  62.  Magistrates  under  the  Jewish 
monarchy,  47. 

Magog.     See  €roG,  p.  426. 

Mahaxatw,  a  city  beyond  the  Jordan  in  the  tribe  of  Gad,  near 
the  tribe  of  Manasseh ;  it  was  assigned  to  the  Levites.  (Josh, 
xiii.  26.  30.  xxi.  38.)  Here  two  hosts  or  camps  of  angels  met 
Jacob  (Gen.  xxxii.  2.),  whence  the  name  is  derived. 

Mala  CHI,  the  last  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets.  For  an  ac- 
count of  him,  and  an  analysis  of  his  predictions,  see  pp.  288, 289. 

Malchus,  a  servant  of  Caiaphas  the  high-priest,  whose  name 
St  John  has  very  naturally  preserved,  since  he  was  acquainted 
with  Caiaphas.  Malchus  was  one  of  the  company  that  was  com- 
manded to  seize  Christ  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane :  Peter  cut 
off  his  right  ear,  which  was  instantly  restored  and  the  wound 
healed  by  the  omnipotent  touch  of  Jesus,  who  thus  conferred 
upon  him  a  signal  benefit  at  a  most  critical  time.  The  miracu- 
lous healing  of  Malchus  presents  a  union  of  justice,  power,  and 
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goodness ;  and  could  not  fail  to  convince  the  apostles  of  the 
truth  of  our  Lord's  declaration,  that  no  man  could  take  his  lifio 
from  him,  and  that  he  could  lay  it  down  and  resume  it  again. 
(John  X.  17.)  It  has  indeed  been  asked,  how  such  a  miracle 
made  so  little  impression  upon  the  company  which  Judas  con« 
ducted.  The  reply  is  easy.  The  whole  transaction  took  place 
in  an  instant  Peter  strode  Malchus  with  a  sword.  Jesus  stood 
still,  with  one  hand  stopped  the  apostle,  and  with  the  other 
healed  the  servant ;  while  Uiose  who  were  present,  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  and  by  the  pale  light  of  torches,  scarcely  had  time 
to  perceive  what  was  passing. 

Malice,  crimes  of,  how  punished,  64. 

Malta.    See  Mblita,  p.  436.  infra, 

Mavbe,  Valley  of,  notice  of,  31. 

Mahabit,  the  name  of  a  person  who  was  educated  with  Herod 
Agrippa  I,  (Acta  xiii.  1.^  Perhaps  he  was  the  son  of  that  Ma- 
naem  (Mavjji/uc()  mentioned  by  Josephus,  who  predicted  the 
future  greatness  of  Herod.  (Ant  Jud.  1.  xv.  c  10.  §  5.) 

Maitabseh. 

1.  The  eldest  son  of  Joseph ;  who,  being  adopted  by  his  grand 
father,  inherited  equally  with  the  sons  of  Jacob.  (Gen.  xlviii.) 
For  the  limits  of  the  territory  allotted  to  the  tribe  of ,  Manasseh, 

e  pp.  16,  17.   / 

2.  Manasseh,  the  fourteenth  king  of  Judah,  succeeded  his 
father  Hezckiah,  at  the  early  age  of  twelve  yeare.  In  the  early 
part  of  his  reign,  most  probably  misled  by  the  profligate  counsels 
of  those  who  detested  the  reformation  introduced  by  the  pioua 
Hezckiah,  Manasseh  was  a  most  wicked  and  idolatrous  prince ; 
and  for  his  various  crimes  was  carried  captive  into  Babylon,  about 
the  twenty-second  year  of  his  reign.  But,  upon  bis  penitent 
confession  of  his  sins,  he  was  delivered  out  of  captivity  and  re- 
stored to  I4s  country  (it  has  been  conjectured  afrer  about  a  year's 
absence),  perhaps  in  consequence  of  some  revolution  in  the  As- 
syrian empire.  The  remainder  of  his  life  and  reign  was  as  ex- 
emplary as  its  commencement  had  been  inauspicious  and  profli- 
gate. The  worship  of  God  was  restored ;  the  fortifications  of 
Jerusalem  were  repaired  and  strengthened ;  and  military  officers 
were  placed  in  all  the  fenced  cities  of  JudaiL  (2  Chron.  xxxiii  ) 

MAN-SLAt70HTSB,  puuishment  of,  63. 

Man-stealiitg,  punishment  of,  63. 

Mandbes  of  the  Jews,  notice  of,  176,  177. 

Marah,  a  place  in  the  desert  of  Arabia,  so  called  from  the  bit- 
terness of  its  waters.  When  the  Israelites  came  out  of  Egypt, 
on  their  arrival  in  the  wilderness  of  Etham,  they  found  the  water 
so  bitter  that  neither  themselves  nor  their  cattle  could  drink  it : 
on  which  account  they  gave  the  name  of  Marah  or  bitterness  to 
this  encampment  (Exod.  xv.  23.  Num.  xxxiii.  8.)  Most  tra- 
vellers attest  that  there  are  several  bitter  fountains  not  far  from 
the  Red  Sea ;  and  Dr.  Shaw  fixes  these  watera  at  Corondel,  a 
place  where  there  is  still  a  small  rill,  which,  unless  it  be  diluted 
by  dews  and  rain,  still  continues  to  be  brackish.  (Travels,  vol.  i. 
p.  104.)  A  later  traveller,  who  visited  this  region  a  century  ailcr 
Dr.  S.,  describing  these  watera,  says,  that  **  the  Pool  of  Marah 
is  of  a  circular  form,  about  sixty  feet  round :  it  gushes  forth  from 
a  rock  at  the  foot  of  a  barren  mountain,  and  one  or  two  palm 
trees  spread  their  shade  over  it  This  pool,  the  only  one  found 
for  a  great  distance  around,  in  spite  of  its  clear  and  tempting 
appearance,  is  brackish  and  bitter  to  the  taste,  ofiering  one  of  tlie 
greatest  disappointments  to  the  weary  traveller,  whose  thirst 
indeed  may  be  quenched,  though  the  hope  of  a  sweet  and  deli- 
cious draught  is  bafiled."  (Camels  Recollections  of  the  East, 
p.  348.) 

Mabesha,  a  fenced  city  in  the  plain  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
(Josh.  XV.  44.)  Jerome  and  Eusebius  call  it  Morasthi.  The 
prophet  Micah  was  a  native  of  this  city,  near  which  was  fought 
the  memorable  battle  between  Zerah  king  of  Cush  or  Ethiopia, 
and  Asa  king  of  Judah,  who  obtained  a  most  signal  victory. 
(2  Chron.  xiv.  8— 10.) 

Mabk,  or  John-Mark,  the  author  of  the  second  Gospel,  was 
the  nephew  of  Barnabas,  and  also  the  companion  of  Paul  and 
Barnabas  in  their  journey  through  Greece  (Acts  xiii.  5.  Col.  iv. 
11.),  and  afterwards  of  Barnabas  alone.  (Acts  xv.  37.  39.)  He 
aflerwards  accompanied  Peter.  (1  Pet  v.  13.)  As  he  was  the 
son  of  that  Mary,  at  whose  house  in  Jerusalem  the  apostles  were 
accustomed  to  meet,  it  has  been  conjectured,  with  great  proba- 
bility, that  he  was  particularly  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  by  Peter,  who  therefore  terms  him  his  son.  (1  Tim.  v.  13. 
compared  with  1  Tim.  L  2.  and  2  Tim.  i.  2.)  For  a  further  ac- 
count of  Mark  and  of  his  Gospel,  see  pp.  304 — 307. 

Mabkets,  where  held,  155. 
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Majlriaom  of  the  Jews,  ceremonies  of,  160 — 162.  How  dis- 
■olved,  162,  163. 

Martha,  the  sister  of  that  Lazarus  who  was  raised  from  the 
dead  by  Jesus  Christ.  (Luke  x.  38.  40,  41.  John  xL  1,  dec 
vii.  2.) 

Mart,  the  name  of  seTeral  women  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament;  viz. 

1.  The  Virgin-mother  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ : 
she  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  of  the  royal  house  of  David, 
as  also  was  her  husband  Joseph.  Ailer  the  crucifixion  of  Christ, 
who  had  commended  her  to  the  filial  care  of  John,  she  found  an 
asylum  in  the  house  of  the  beloved  apostle ;  and  when  the  dis- 
ciples and  apostles  were  met  together  in  an  upper  room,  she 
united  with  them  in  prayer.  (John  xix.  25.  27.  Acts  i.  16.) 
The  time,  place,  and  circumstances  of  her  death  are  uncertain. 

2.  A  woman  of  Magdala  is  supposed  to  be  the  same,  out  of 
whom  Christ  expelled  seven  demons.  (Luke  vii.  86,  37.)  She 
was  one  of  those  who  followed  him  and  contributed  to  his  ouun- 
tenance. . 

3.  One  of  the  sisters  of  Lazarus.  (Luke  x.  39 — 42.  John 
xL  1,  &C.) 

4.  The  mother  of  James  the  Less  and  of  Joses :  she  was 
sister  to  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  was  the  wife  of  Alpheus  or 
Clopas.  (Matt,  xxvii.  66.  61.  xxviii.  1.  Mark  xv.  40. 47.  xvL  1. 
John  xix.  26.) 

5.  The  mother  of  the  evangelist  Mark,  at  whose  house  the 
Christians  in  Jerusalem  were  wont  to  convene.  (Acts  xi.  12.) 

6.  Mary,  an  unknown  disciple  resident  at  Rome,  to  whom  St 
Paul  sent  his  salutation,  with  this  eulogy — she  beato-wed  much 
labour  on  us  (Rom.  xvi.  6.),  or,  on  tov,  according  to  the  Alex- 
andrian and  other  MSS.,  and  the  Syriac,  Ethiopic,  Coptic,  and 
Arabic  versions.  It  is,  therefore,  uncertain,  whether  the  apostle 
here  speaks  of  services  actually  rendered  to  himself,  or  to  the 
believers  at  Rome. 

Matthew,  also  called  Lett,  the  son  of  Alpheus,  was  a  col- 
lector of  the  imposts  when  our  Saviour  called  him  to  follow  him 
and  be  an  apostle.  He  wrote  the  first  Gospel ;  for  an  account  of 
which,  see  pp.  296-~304. 

Matthias,  one  of  the  disciples  who  was  chosen  by  lot  to  fill 
up  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  traitorous  apostle 
Judas  IscarioL  (Acts  L  23.  26.)  Of  his  subsequent  labours 
and  history,  nothing  certain  is  known. 

MsASCREs  of  the  Jews  and  other  nations  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  tables  of,  394. 

MKAT-OpFERiiros,  uotice  of^  119. 

Mechanic  Arts  of  the  Jews,  187. 

MxDEBA,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  situated  in  a  plain  of 
the  same  name.  (Num.  xxL  30.  Josh.  xiiL  9.  16.)  According 
to  Eusebius,  it  was  not  far  from  Heshbon.  Here  Joab  gained  a 
memorable  victoiy  over  the  Ammonites  and  Syrians.  (1  Chron. 
six.  7 — 14.)  According  to  Iso.  xv.  2.  it  afterwards  belonged  to 
Moab. 

Media  TActs  ii.  9.)  was  a  vast  region  of  Asia,  having  on  the 
north  the  Caspian  Sea,  on  the  west  Armenia  and  Assyria,  on 
the  south  Persia,  on  the  east  Hyrcania  and  Parthia.  It  had  its 
name  from  Madai  the  son  of  Japhet,  mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  2. 
In  the  Babylonian  captivity,  the  Jews  were  carried  captive  into 
Assyria,  and  placed  in  the  cities  of  the  Medes.  (2  Kings  xviL 
6.  and  xviiL  11.)  Hence  we  find  many  of  them  and  their  prose- 
lytes at  Jerusalem,  when  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  the  apostles. 
The  Medes  or  Medians  were  subject  to  the  Assyrian  monarchs 
until  the  reign  of  Sardanapalus.  Arbaces  conspired  against  him, 
compelled  him  to  bum  himself  in  Nineveh,  and  restored  the 
Medes  to  liberty,  a.  m.  3257,  b.  c.  747.  He  is  considered  as  the 
founder  of  the  Median  monarchy,  to  which  Justin  assigns  a  du- 
ration of  three  hundred  and  fifty  years,  but  Herodotus  only  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years.  (Justin.  Hist  lib.  i.  c  6.  ed.  BiponL 
Herod,  lib.  i.  cc.  96—107.  ed.  Oxon.  1809.)  The  last-mentioned 
historian  has  recorded  the  names  of  only  four  Median  sovereigns, 
viz.  Dejoces,  Phraortes,  Cyaxares,  and  Astyages.  Diodorus  8i- 
culus  (lib.  ii.  e.  32.  edit.  Bipont)  enumerates  ten  kings ;  Euse- 
bius and  Syncellus,  eight  Herodotus,  however,  acknowledges 
that  the  Medes  had  enjoyed  their  liberty  far  some  time  before 
they  elected  Dejoces  to  be  their  king,  a.  m.  3294,  b.  c.  710.  He 
caused  the  city  of  Ecbatana  to  be  built,  and  is  said  to  have 
reigned  fifty-three  y  ars.  Phraortes  his  successor  subjugated  the 
Persians  to  the  Median  empire,  and  reigned  twenty-two  years, 
A.  X.  3347—3369,  b.  c.  667 — 635.  Phraortes  was  succeeded 
by  Cyaxares,  who  took  Nineveh,  and  considerably  enlarged  the 
Median  empire,  a.  jc  3369 — 3409,  b.  c.  626—696.    His  son 
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and  successor  Astyages  reigned  thirty-five  years,  a.  jr.  3409 — 
3444,  B.  c.  696 — 560.  No  particulars  of  his  reign,  however 
are  recorded  by  profane  historians,  excepting  his  repulsing  an 
invasion  of  his  territories  made  by  the  Babylonian  under  Evil- 
merodah,  the  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  On  the  death  of  Astr- 
ages,  the  crown  devolved  on  his  son  Cyaxares  H.,  whom  the 
Scriptures  call  Darius  the  Mede,  a.  m.  3444,  b.  c.  660.  Media 
is  now  called  Irak  Adjami,  and  forms  (as  it  also  anciently  did 
form)  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia. 

Medicine,  state  of,  among  the  Jews,  194 — 197. 
M£OiTERRAic«Air  Sea,  28.     Plain  of,  33. 
Mkgiodo,  a  fortified  town  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  in  the 
territory  of  Issachar:  it  was  formerly  a  royal  city  of  the  C»- 
naanites.    The  Hater  of  Megiddo  (Judg.  v.  19.)  is  conjectured 
by  Pro£  Gesenius  to  be  the  river  Kishon.   Compare  Judg  v   31 
and  iv.  13. 

Melchisedsk,  king  of  Salem  (which  was  afterwards  called 
Jerusalem),  a  contemporary  of  Abraham,  whom  he  met  with 
refreshments  on  his  return  from  the  pursuit  of  Cherdorlaomer 
and  his  allies.  (Gen.  xiv.)  After  the  manner  of  the  patriarchal 
ages,  he  appears,  as  the  head  of  his  tribe  or  family,  to  have  dis- 
charged the  ftmctions  of  priest,  and  to  have  offered  sacrifices  to 
the  true  God.  ,  By  paying  him  tithes  Abraham  acknowledged 
him  to  be  a  priest  of  the  Most  High  God.  In  Heb.  viL  St  Paul 
exhibits  the  resemblance  between  Melchisedek  as  the  tvpe  and 
Jesus  Christ  the  antitype. 

MxLcoM,  an  Ammonitish  idol.    See  p.  137. 

Melita,  or  Malta,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on 
which  St  Paul  and  his  companions  were  wrecked.  (Acts 
xxviii.  1.)  Mr.  Bryant,  Dr.  Hales,  and  some  other  eminent 
critics  and  commentators,  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  this 

island  was  in  the  Adriatic  Sea,  on  the  coast  of  Illyricum, the 

same  which  is  now  called  Meleda.  That  Malta  is  the  island 
intended  by  St  Luke  will  be  evident  from  the  following  con 
sidcnitions:— The  apostle  left  the  island  in  a  ship  of  Alexandria, 
which  had  wintered  there,  on  her  voyage  to  luFv;  and  after 
touching  at  Syracuse  and  Rhegium,  landed  at  Puteoli,  thus  sail- 
ing  in  a  direct  course.  The  other  Melita  would  be  ftir  out  of 
the  usual  track  from  Alexandria  to  Italy ;  and,  in  sailing  from  it 
to  Rhegium,  Syracuse  also  would  be  out  of  the  direct  course. 
The  feet,  that  the  vessel  was  tossed  aU  night  before  the  ship- 
wreck in  the  Adriatic  Sea,  does  not  militate  against  the  proba- 
bility of  its  afterwards  being  driven  upon  Malta ;  because  the 
name  Adria  (see  page  403.)  was  applied  to  the  wftole  Ionian 
Sea,  which  lay  between  Sicily  and  Greece.  (Robinson's  Lexi- 
con, voce  Ml^/T«.) 

Mkko  RIALS  of  events,  account  of,  79,  80. 

Memphis.     See  Nofh,  p.  440.  infra, 

Menahem,  the  sixteenth  kmg  of  Israel:  he  murdered  the 
usurper  ShaUum,  and  in  his  turn  usurped  the  throne.  He  was 
a  wicked  and  cruel  prince,  who  followed  the  impious  example 
of  Jeroboam  L     He  died  after  reigning  about  ten  years. 

Meiti,  or  the  Moon ;  a  Syrian  idol,  worshipped  in  Palestine 
during  the  time  of  the  prophet  Isaiah.    See  p.  137, 

Mephibosuxth,  a  son  of  Jonathan,  whom  David  took  under 
his  protection,  when  he  was  peaceably  seated  on  his  throne. 

Mercurt,  in  heathen  mythology,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Maia.  He  was  the  fabled  patron  of  eloquence  (on  which  account 
the  people  of  Lystra  supposed  Paul  to  be  Mercury  in  disguise, 
Acts  XIV.  12.),  the  god  of  travellers,  shepherds,  &c  Ac.,  and  the 
conductor  of  the  souls  of  the  dead  into  the  infernal  regions. 

Merjbah,  the  name  of  a  spring  in  the  desert  of  Sin,  where 
the  Israelites  contended  against  God.  (Num.  xx.  13.  24.)  See 
Repiiidim. 

Mehooach,  the  name  of  an  idol  of  the  Babylonians.  lA>wth 
and  other  commentators  (on  Jer.  i.  2.)  suppose  him  to  have  been 
an  ancient  monarch  of  Babylon,  whom  his  subjects  deified  and 
worshipped.     See  Baladax,  p.  413. 

Mbrok,  waters  or  lake  of,  notice  o^  27. 

Mesopotamia,  a  region  of  country,  situated  between  the  rivers 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  extending  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Mount 
Taurus.  The  Hebrews  call  it  Aram  Nahandm,  or  Amm  of  the 
two  rivers,  because  it  was  firet  peopled  by  Aram,  lather  of  the 
Syrians,  and  is  situated  between  two  rivers.  This  country  is 
celebrated  in  Scripture  as  the  first  dwelling  of  men  after  the 
deluge;  and  because  it  gave  birth  to  Phaleg,  Heber,  Terah, 
Abraham,  Nahor,  Sarah,  Rebekah,  Rachel,  l^ih,  and  to  the 
sons  of  Jacob.  Babylon  was  in  the  ancient  Mesopotamia,  till 
by  vast  labour  and  industry  the  two  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
were  reunited  in  one  channel    The  plains  of  Shinar  were  in 
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tills  country.  It  was  often  called  Mewpotamia  Syrimf  because 
it  was  inhabited  by  the  Arameans,  or  Syrians ;  and  sometimes 
J^adan-aram  (Gren.  xxviii.  2.),  or  the  plains  of  Aram :  or  Sede- 
aram,  the  fields  of  Aram;  to  distinguish  them  from  the  barren 
and  uncultivated  mountains  of  the  same  country.  Balaam,  son 
of  Beor,  was  of  Mesopotamia.  (Deut  xxiii.  4.)  ChuHhan- 
rishathaim,  king  of  Mesopotamia,  subdued  the  Hebrews.  (Judg. 
iiL  8.)  Some  Jews  or  proselytes  from  Mesopotamia  were  at 
lerusalem  oA  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  iL  9.)  For  an  inte- 
resting description  of  the  modem  state  of  this  country,  see  Mr. 
Buckingham's  Travels  in  Mesopotamia.  London,  1827,  2  vols. 
8vo. 

Messiah,  (Heb.  n^ero,  that  is,  anointed^)  the  same  as  Christ 
in  Greek,  the  name  given  to  Jesus  our  Saviour,  by  way  of  ex- 
cellence; he  being  anointed  by  his  Father,  to  execute  for  us  the 
offices  of  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King,  for  all  which  offices  persons 
were  anointed  with  oil,  as  being  symbolical  of  the  graces  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  qualified  them  for  their  respective  duties, 
Jesus,  indeed,  was  not  anointed  with  material  oil,  such  as  was 
used  under  the  law,  but  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  toith  porver, 
(Acts  X.  38.)  For  a  view  of  the  predictions  respecting  the 
Messiah,  see  Vol.  I.  pp.  126—129.  453—458.  As  a  Prophet, 
whose  office  was  to  teach  and  reprove,  Jesus  has  perfectly  in- 
structed us  in  the  will  of  God,  and  has  shown  himself  to  be  the 
teacher  of  the  most  sublime  religion  ever  promulgated  to  man- 
kind :  and  he  wrought  numerous  illustrious  miracles  in  proof  of 
his  divine  mission.  As  a  Pneat,  (whose  office  it  was  to  ofler 
sacrifices  for  the  expiation  of  the  sins  of  the  people,  to  bless 
them,  and  pray  for  them,)  Jesus,  who  was  both  priest  and 
victim,  offered  himself  a  sacrifice  to  God,  in  order  to  expiate  our 
■ins ;  for  in  him  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  even 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,  according  to  the  riches  of  his  grace. 
(Eph.  1.  3.)  He  has  blessed  us,  in  turning  every  one  of  us  from 
our  sins :  and  he  ever  liveth  to  intercede  for  us  with  God  as  our 
Mediator:  for,  if  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with  the 
Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous.  (Rom.  viii.  34.  I  Tim.  ii.  5. 
I  John  it  1.)  As  a  A7iij^, — ^not  like  the  earthly  sovereign  whom 
the  Jews  expected  to  deliver  them  from  the  yoke  of  the  Romans, 
which  they  detested,  and  who  (they  believed)  would  make  them 
the  most  powerful  people  upon  earth, — Jesus  reigns  over  souls 
illuminated  by  the  light  of  his  doctrine,  and  over  hearts  called 
to  holiness.  To  his  people,  whom  he  hath  purchased  to  himself 
out  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  he  gives  for  their  government 
laws  which  are  calculated  lo  make  them  permanently  happy 
both  here  and  hereafter ;  he  defends  them  against  their  spiritual 
enemies,  and  he  will  judge  them  at  the  last  day.  His  mediatorial 
kingdom  commenced  after  his  resurrection,  when  he  entered  into 
his  gloiy  (Luke  xxiv.  26.) :  but  it  will  not  be  eternal.  The 
authority  which  he  exercises  as  Mediator  and  Judge,  is  only  a 
temporary  dispensation  referring  to  the  actual  state  of  the  church, 
and  which  will  cease  when  he  shall  have  fulfilled  his  office,  that 
is,  after  the  last  judgment  This  Saint  Paul  teaches  in  a  very 
striking  and  precise  manner,  which  deserves  the  greatest  atten* 
tion.     See  1  Cor.  xv.  24,  25.  28. 

MxTSMPSTCHosTs,  doctrius  of,  believed  by  the  Pharisees,  144. 

MicAH,  the  sixth  of  the  minor  prophets,  was  contemporary 
with  Isaiah,  Joel,  Hosea,.and  Amos.  See  an  analysis  of  hu 
predictions  in  pp.  270,  271. 

MicHMASH,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  about  nine  miles 
from  Jerusalem,  to  the  east  of  Beth-Aven.  Contiguous  to  this 
place  was  a  ledge  of  sharp  rocks,  two  of  which,  named  Boxez 
and  Seneh,  fiiced  Michmash  and  Gibeah;  the  one  north,  the 
other  south.  One  of  these  was  ascended  by  Jonathan  and  his 
armour-bearer,  who  routed  the  garrison  of  the  Philistines  that 
defended  the  pass  of  Michmash.  (1  Sam.  xiiL  5.  23.  xiv. 
4 — 13.)  In  the  vicinity  of  this  place  were  caves,  thickets,  rocks, 
and  pits,  in  which  the  Israelites  concealed  themselves  from  their 
enemies.  (1  Sam.  xiii.  6.)  Rocks  and  pits  answer  to  the  pre- 
sent appearance  of  the  place  to  which  tradition  has  given  the 
name  of  Michmash ;  but  no  thickets  or  bushes  are  to  be  seen. 
A  suoceanon  of  low  and  barren  hills  leads  up  to  the  higher  one 
of  Michmash,  which  commands  a  fine  and  extensive  view. 
There  are  also  several  oaves  on  the  spot.  (Game's  Letters,  pp. 
830,  331.)  At  present,  this  place  is  distingmshed  by  the  name 
oi  Beer,  signifying  a  well ;  most  probably  from  its  containing  a 
▼ery  deKdons  spring  of  water.  (Rae  Wilson's  Travels,  voL  i.  p. 
864.    Third  edition.) 

MiDiAvr,  the  land  mto  which  Moses  fled  from  the  Egyptians. 
(Acts  Tii.  29.)  Here  Jethro  lived  (Ezod.  xviiL  1.),  and  the 
I«ople  were  descended  from  Madian  Uie  son  of  Abraham  by  Ke- 
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tnrah  (Gen.  xxv.  2.),  whence  we  have  reason  to  believe  they  still 
retained  the  worship  of  the  true  God.     It  was  in  Arabia  Petrea. 

MiDiAiriTss,  commerce  of,  187.     Account  of  this  people,  15. 

MioDOL,  a  frontier  town  of  Lower  Egypt,  towards  the  Red 
Sea,  between  which  and  that  sea  the  Israelites  encamped.  (Exod. 
xiv.  1.)  It  is  there  rendered  by  the  Septuagint  Magdolus;  and 
there  also  Herodotus  represents  Nekus,  or  Pharaoh-Necho,  as 
gaining  a  great  victory  over  the  Jews,  when  Josiah  was  killed,  mis- 
taking Magdolus  for  Megiddo.  Jeremiah  represents  it  as  belong- 
ing to  Egypt  Proper  (xlvL  14.),  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tahpanes,  or  Daphne. 

MiLXTUB,  a  sea-port  of  Asia  Minor,  and  a  city  of  Ionia,  where 
Saint  Paul  delivered  to  the  elders  of  the  church  of  Ephesus  that 
affecting  discourse  which  is  recorded  in  Acts  xx.  17 — 35.  In 
this  city  were  bom  Tbales,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men,  Anaxi- 
mander  his  disciple,  Timotheus  the  celebrated  musician,  and 
Anaximenes  the  philosopher.  There  was  another  Miletus  in 
Crete,  where  St  Paul  left  Trophimus  sick.  (2  Tim.  iv.  20.) 

Military  Disc ipli its  of  the  Jews,  83 — 91.  And  of  the 
Romans,  93,  94.  Military  Sports,  190.  A  military  order  estab- 
lished by  David,  92. 

Mills,  oriental,  notice  of,  154. 

Miifxs  of  Palestine,  37. 

MiBAox,  efiects  of,  34,  35.  and  notes, 

MiRBoas  of  the  Jews,  notice  of,  158.  and  note. 

MiTTLSirs  was  a  large  and  beautiftil  city  of  the  island  of 
Lesbos,  where  Pittacus,  one  of  the  wise  men,  Alcsus  the  poet, 
Diophanes  the  orator,  and  Theophanes  the  historian,  were  bom. 
The  whole  island  was  also  called  by  that  name ;  as  also  Penta- 
poUs,  from  the  five  cities  in  it,  viz.  Issa  or  Antissa,  Pyrrha,  Eres- 
SOS,  Arisbu,  Mitylene.  If  it  had  that  name  in  St  Luke's  time, 
we  may  understand  either  the  island  or  the  city,  when  he  says 
(Acts  XX.  14.),  JFe  came  to  Mitylene. 

MiZAR,  a  small  hill  not  far  from  Zoar,  once  a  place  of  resort 
for  David ;  and  where  it  appears  from  Psal.  xlii.  6.  that  he 
experienced  some  peculiar  manifestations  of  the  divine  goodness. 

MizpEH,  a  high  place  affording  an  extensive  prospect  (Isa.  xxt. 
8.)  Several  places  in  Palestine  bore  this  name,  most  probably 
from  being  situated  on  elevated  grounds  or  hills ;  of  which  the 
following  were  the  principal : — 

1.  MizpxH,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  to  the  south  of  Jera- 
salem  (whence  it  was  distant  about  eighteen  or  twenty  miles), 
and  to  the  north  of  Hebron.  (Josh.  xv.  33.) 

3.  MizPKH,  a  place  in  Gilead  beyond  the  Jordan.  (Jodg.x.  17. 
xL  34.)  In  Judg.  xi.  29.  it  \b  called  Mizpeh  of  Gilead,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  other  towns  or  places  of  the  same  name. 

3.  MizpsH,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  where  assemblies 
of  the  Israelites  were  often  convened :  here  Samuel  dwelt,  and 
here  Saul  was  anointed  king.  (Judg.  xxt  1.  1  Sam.  viL  5—7.  x. 
1.  17.)  King  Asa  strengthened  it  for  a  frontier  fortification 
against  the  kingdom  of  Israel  ( 1  Kings  xv.  22.  2  Chron.  xvi.  6.) : 
and  afterwards  the  govemor  (jadaliah  had  his  residence  here. 
( Jer.  xL  6.  compared  with  Neb.  iii.  7.  1 9.) 

4.  Mtzf^a,  a  valley  in  the  region  of  Mount  Zi^anuv,  which 
was  inhabited  by  the  Hivites.  (Josh.  xi.  3.  8.) 

MizBAiK  (Gren.  x.  6.),  a  son  of  Ham,  whose  descendants  are 
supposed  to  have  peopled  Egypt,  which  country  derived  its  He- 
brew name  from  him.  Josephus  makes  the  name  to  be  of  Coptic 
origin  (Antiq.  1.  L  c.  6.  §  2.)  :  but  Gesenius  observes  that  nothing 
resembling  it  is  found  in  the  present  remains  of  the  Coptic  lan- 
guage, in  which  this  country  bears  the  name  of  Xn^. 

MoABiTxs,  a  people  descended  from  Moab,  the  incestuous  off- 
spring of  Lot  Their  habitation  was  beyond  Jordan  and  the 
Dead  Sea,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Araon.  Their  capital  city 
was  situated  on  that  river,  and  was  called  Ar,  or  Rabbath-Moab, 
that  is,  the  capital  of  Moab,  or  Kirheres,  that  is,  a  city  with  brick 
walls.  This  country  was  originally  possessed  by  a  race  of  giants, 
called  Emim.  (Deut  ii.  11, 12.)  The  Moabites  conquered  them, 
and  afterwards  the  Amorites  took  a  part  fiom  the  Moobites. 
Moses  conquered  that  part  which  belonged  to  the  Amorites  and 
gave  it  to  the  tribe  of  Reuben.  The  Moabites  were  spared  by 
Moses,  for  God  had  restricted  him  (Deut  ii.  9.) :  but  there 
always  was  a  great  antipathy  between  the  Moabites  and  Israel- 
ites, which  occasioned  many  wars  between  them.  Balaam 
seduced  the  Hebrews  to  idolatry  and  undeanness,  by  means  of 
the  daughters  of  Moab  (Num.  xxv.  1»  2*)  *  ^^^  Balak,  king  of 
this  people,  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  salaam  to  curse  Israel. 
God  ordained  that  the  Moabites  should  not  enter  into  the  congre- 
gation of  his  people,  even  to  the  tenth  generation  (Deut  xxiiL  3.), 
because  they  had  Uie  inhumanity  to  refuse  this  Israelites  a  pas* 
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•Age  through  their  coiintryi  and  would  not  supply  them  with 
breed  and  water  in  their  neceaeity.  < 

Eglon,  king  of  the  Moabitee,  was  one  of  the  first  that  oppressed 
Israel,  after  the  death  of  Joshua*  Ehud  kiUed  Eglon,  and  Israel 
expelled  the  Moabites.  (Judg.  iiL  12,  &c.)  a.  m.  2679,  b.  c.  1325. 
Hauun,  king  of  the  Ammonites,  having  insulted  David's  ambas- 
sadors, David  made  war  against  him,  and  subdued  Moab  and 
Ammon ;  under  which  subjection  they  continued,  till  the  separa- 
tion of  the  ten  tribes.  The  Ammonites  and  Moabites  continued 
in  subjection  to  the  kings  of  Israel  to  the  death  of  Ahab.  Very 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Ahab,  the  Moabites  began  to  revolt 
(2  Kings  iiL  4,  ^.)  Mesha,  king  of  Moab,  refused  the  tribute  of 
a  hundred  thousand  lambs,  and  as  many  rams,  which  till  then 
bad  been  customarily  paid,  either  yearly  or  at  the  beginning  of 
every  reign,— which  of  these  two  is  not  clearly  expressed  in 
Scripture.  The  reign  of  Ahaziah  was  too  short  to  make  war 
with  them ;  but  Jehoram^  son  of  Ahab,  and  brother  to  Ahaziah, 
liaving  ascended  the  throne,  thought  of  reducing  them  to  obedi- 
ence. He  invited  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah ;  who,  with  the 
king  of  Edom,  then  his  vassal,  entered  Moab,  where  they  were 
in  danger  of  perishing  with  thirst,  but  were  miraculously  relieved. 
(2  Kings  iii.  16.,  dtc)  It  is  not  easy  to  perceive  what  were  the 
circumstances  of  the  Mosiiites  from  this  time  ;  but  Isaiah,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  king  Hezekiah,  threatens  them  with  a 
calamity,  which  was  to  happen  three  years  after  his  prediction, 
and  which  probably  referred  to  the  war  that  Shalmaneser,  king 
of  Assyria,  made  with  the  ten  tribes,  and  the  other  people  beyond 
Tordan.  Amos  (i.  13,  dec.)  also  foretold  great  miseries  to  them, 
which,  probably,  they  suffered  under  Uzzuih  and  Jotham,  kings 
of  Jttdsh ;  or  under  Shalmaneser  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  7,  8.  xxvii.  6.) : 
or,  lastly,  during  the  war  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  five  years  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem:  we  believe  this  prince  carried  them 
captive  beyond  the  Euphrates,  as  the  prophets  had  threatened, 
(Jer.  ix.  26.  xii.  14,  15.  xxv.  11,  12.  xlviii.  74.  xlix.  3.  6.),  and 
that  Cyrus  sent  them  home  again,  as  he  did  the  rest  of  the  cap- 
tives. After  their  return  from  captivity,  they  multiplied  and  for- 
tified themselves  as  the  Jews  did,  and  other  neighbouring  people ; 
still  in  subjection  to  the  kings  of  Persia,  afterwards  conquered 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  in  obedience  to  the  kings  of  Syria 
and  Egypt  successively,  and  finally  to  the  Romans.  There  is  a 
probabiU^,  also,  that  in  the  later  times  of  the  Jewish  republic, 
they  obeyed  the  Asmonsan  kings  and  afterwards  Herod  the 
Great  (Calmet,  Hist  des  Peuples  Yoisins  des  Juifs,  dec.  Art  IV. 
Dissert  torn.  ii.  pp.  410 — 413.)  For  an  account  (by  recent 
travellers)  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  predictions  concerning  Moab, 
see  Keith's  Evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  Religion  from 
Prophecy,  pp.  158 — 172. 

MoiocH  or  MoLEcu,  an  idol  of  the  Ammonites,  worshipped 
by  the  Israelites.     See  p.  137. 

MoNARCHs.     See  Kisrns. 

Money  (Jewish  and  Roman),  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures, 
tables  of;  394.    Antiquity  of  money,  189. 

MoxKT-CHAiroxRS,  notics  of,  78. 

MoifTSXEORiirs,  funeral  rites  of,  200,  note. 

Months  of  the  Hebrews,  see  pp.  73 — 76.  Intercalary  months, 
p.  74. 

MoNUMXHTs,  and  Monumental  Inscriptions,  account  of,  200 
—202. 

MoRDRCAi,  son  of  Jair,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  was  de- 
scended from  one  of  the  captives,  who  were  carried  into  Baby- 
lon, and  resided  at  Shushan.  He  was  the  foster-father  of  Esther. 
through  whose  influence  with  Ahasuerus,  on  the  fall  of  Homan, 
be  became  vizier,  or  prime  minister  to  the  Persian  monarch. 
Prof.  Gresenius  thinks  that  this  name,  like  that  of  Esther,  is  pro- 
bably of  Persian  origin. 

Mori  AH,  Mount,  19. 

Mosxs,  the  son  of  Amram  and  Jochebed,  and  g^eat-grandson 
of  Levi,  was  born  in  Egypt,  a.  m.  2433.  Providentially  delivered 
from  the  general  destruction  of  all  the  Hebrew  male  children, 
commanded  by  Pharaoh,  and  adopted  by  the  daughter  of  the 
Egyptian  king,  Moses  was  instructed  in  all  the  literature  and 
sciences  of  Egypt  In  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  ap- 
pointed the  leader  and  legislator  of  the  Hebrews,  whom  he  de- 
uvered  from  their  bondage.  An  account  of  his  jurisdiction,  as 
the  viceroy  of  Jehovah,  is  given  in  pp.  41,  42.  After  conducting 
Ihe  Hebrews  through  their  wanderings  in  the  desert  during  40 
years,  he  died  on  the  confines  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  aged  120 
years,  *'  when  his  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force  abated." 
for  an  analysis  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  five  books  of  Moses,  see 
pp.  203—212.    In  Exod.  ii.  10.  there  is  given  a  Hebrew  deriva- 
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tion  of  the  name  Moses,  viz.  drawn  out,  becaase  the  arte  in  which 
his  mother  had  deposited  him  was  dravn  out  of  the  river  Nile  : 
but  his  education  among  the  Egyptians,  (Sesenius  observes,  would 
lead  us  to  regard  it  as  of  Egyptian  origin ;  and  so  it  is  inter- 
preted by  Josephus.  (Ant  Jud.  1.  ii.  c.  9.  §  6.) 

Mountains  of  the  Holy  Land,  29 — 31.  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  19. 

Mourning  far  the  dead,  duration  of,  and  how  expressed,  199, 
200.  202.    Rending  of  garments^  a  sign  of  mourning,  159. 

Mules,  notice  ol^  175. 

Murder,  laws  concerning,  63. 

Music  and  Musical  Instruvents  of  the  Jews,  183,  184. 

Mtra  was  one  of  the  six  great  cities  of  Lycia,  situated  near 
the  sea ;  whence  St  Luke  says  (Acts  xxvii  5.),  that,  ocuUug' 
over  the  tea  of  Cilicia  and  PamphyUa  they  came  to  J^yria  in 
Lycia.  It  stUl  preserves  its  ancient  name ;  and  there  are  manj 
remains  of  its  former  greatness. 

Mtsia  (Acts  xvL  7, 8.),  a  country  of  Asia,  was  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Bithynia,  on  the  east  by  Phrygia  Minor,  on  the 
west  by  Trocis,  on  the  south  by  the  river  Hermus;  there,  per- 
haps, St  Paul  attempted  not  to  stay,  because,  as  Cicero  notes,  in 
his  oration  for  Fiaocus  (oc  51, 52.)  they  were  a  people  despica- 
ble and  base  to  a  proverb. 


Naaxan,  general  of  the  forces  of  Ben-hadad  king  of  Syria. 
Being  afflicted  by  a  leprosy,  he  was  healed  by  washing  seven 
times  in  the  river  Jordan,  according  to  the  command  of  the 
prophet  Elisha.  (2  Kings  v.) 

Nabathjsans.    See  Nebaiotb,  p.  439. 

Nadab. 

1.  the  son  of  Aaron  and  the  brother  of  Abihu:  who,  ofilering 
incense  with  strange  or  common  fire,  instead  of  that  which  had 
miraculously  been  kindled  upon  the  altar  of.  bumt-ofiering,  was 
consumed  together  with  his  brother.  (Lev.  x.  12.) 

2.  The  son  of  Jeroboam  I.  king  of  Israel,  a  wicked  prince,  who 
followed  the  evil  example  of  his  father.  After  reigning  two 
years,  he  was  assassinated  by  Baaaha.  (2  Kings  xv.  25 — 27.) 

Nahash,  a  king  of  the  Ammonites,  who  laid  siege  to  Jabesh- 
Gilead,  shortly  afVer  the  election  of  Saul  to  be  king  of  IsraeU  Ho 
refused  to  the  besieged  any  terms  of  accommodation,  but  on  the 
ignominious  condition  of  every  one  losing  his  right  eye,  thereby 
for  ever  incapacitating  him  from  using  the  bow.  This  barbarooa 
capitulation  was  rejected;  the  besieged  obtained  a  truce  of  seven 
days,  on  condition  of  surrendering  if  they  did  not  receive  suc- 
cour: but  Saul  arrived,  and  Nahash,  after  seeing  his  army 
totally  discomfited,  made  a  shameful  retreat  (1  Sam.  xi.) 
Subsequently  Nahash  rendered  some  services  to  David,  most 
probably  by  giving  him  an  asylum :  we  may  easily  conceive,  that 
the  enemy  of  Saul  would  be  the  friend  of  David.  (2  Sam.  x.  2 
1  Chron.  xix.  2.) 

Nahum,  a  native  of  Elkosh,  the  seventh  of  the  minor  prophets^ 
is  known  only  by  his  prophetic  denunciations  against  the  As9y« 
rian  empire,  and  particularly  Nineveh ;  for  an  account  of  which, 
see  p.  271. 

Nain,  a  small  city  or  town  of  Galilee,  not  far  from  Capernaum, 
at  the  gates  of  which  Jesus  Christ  ndsod  to  life  a  widow's  only 
son  (Lukevii.  11 — 15.);  for  an  examination  of  which  miracle, 
see  Vol.  I.  pp.  101,  102.  105.  Nain  derived  its  name  from  its 
pleasant  situation :  it  is  now  a  decayed  village,  containing  be- 
tween one  and  two  hundred  inhabitants.  From  its  situation  on 
the  decJivity  of  a  mountain  **  the  scene  of  that  miracle  must  have 
been  rendered  more  striking  as  the  funeral  procession  passed 
slowly  out  of  the  gate  down  the  steep,  on  the  bold  breast  of  which 
the  remains  of  the  place  now  stand."  (Came's  Recollections  of 
the  East,  p.  55.) 

Naked,  the  Jewish  notion  of  being,  explained,  156. 

Names,  various,  of  the  Holy  Land,  13,  14.;  of  Jerusalem.  18, 
19.    When  given  to  the  Jewish  children.  111. 

Naprtali,  or  Nephtralim,  the  name  of  the  sixth  son  of 
Jacob,  bom  of  Bilhah.  For  the  limits  of  the  canton  allotted  to 
this  tribe,  see  p.  17. 

Narcissus,  a  freedman  and  favourite  of  the  emperor  Claudius, 
who  possessed  great  influence  at  court  (Sueton.  in  Claud,  c  26. 
Tacit  Annal.  L  xiL  c.  57.)  In  his  family  or  among  his  clients 
were  some  Christians  whom  St  Paul  salutes  in  Rom.  xvL  11.  It 
does  not  appear  that  Narcissus  embraced  the  Christian  fiiith, 
though  the  Greeks  have  made  him  bishop  of  Athens  and  a  martyr, 
and  have  even  placed  him  in  the  number  of  the  70  disciples. 

Nathan,  an  illustrious  prophet  in  the  reign  of  David,  whom 
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He  convinced  and  reproved  by  a  beautiful  and  pathetic  parable 
of  the  heinousneaa  of  his  guilt  in  the  affair  of  Bathaheba  and 
Uriah.  (2  Sam.  zii.)  He  ia  supposed  to  have  been  the  preceptor 
d  Solomon,  at  whose  court  his  sons  held  distinguished  offices, 
and  of  whose  reign,  aa  well  as  that  of  David,  Nathan  wrote 
memoirs  which  have  long  since  perished.  (1  Kings  iv.  5.  1  Chron. 
zxiz.  29.  8  Chron.  ix.  29.)  In  the  book  of  Zechariah  (xii  12.) 
the  house  of  Nathan  represents  the  descendants  or  &mily  of  the 
prophets. 

Nathaxabl,  orNATHAHiKL,  onc  of  the  disciples  of  Christ,  who 
ia  supposed  to  be  the  same  person  as  the  apostle  Babtholombw. 
(John  i.  46 — 50.  xxL  2.) 

NA.AB«TK,vowof:         ?  See  p.  130. 

Naxabitbs,  account  of.    5 

Nazarstu,  a  small  city  of  Lower  Gralilee,  celebrated  as  having 
been  the  place  where  our  Saviour  was  educated,  where  he 
preached,  and  whence  he  was  called  a  Nazarene.  In  the  time 
of  Christ  it  did  not  possess  the  best  of  characters.  (John  i.  46.) 
Nazareth,  which  is  at  present  called  Nassara,  stands  on  the  side 
of  a  barren  rocky  eminence,  or  hill,  facing  the  south-east,  which 
is  environed  by  mountains.  It  was  from  this  hill  which  overlooks 
the  town,  the  inhabitants  would  have  precipitated  him  headlong. 
(Luke  iv.  29.)  When  visited  by  Dr.  Clarke,  in  1801,  he  found 
:t  much  reduced.  The  town  was  in  the  most  wretched  state  of 
indigence  and  misery;  the  soil  around  might  hid  defiance  to 
agriculture ;  and  to  the  prospect  of  starvation  were  added  the 
horrors  of  the  plague !  In  1827,  the  population  amounted  to  about 
SOOO  persons,  principally  Christians.  Here  are  numerous  re- 
puted holy  places  to  which  pilgrims  are  conducted.  The  vig- 
nette in  p.  401.  represents  the  grotto  at  Nazareth,  which  is  aaid  to 
have  been  the  house  of  Joseph  and  Mary.  (Came's  Letters,  pp. 
351,  252.  Madden's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  294.)  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Jowett  has  given  a  very  interesting  description  of  the  site  of 
Nazaitth,  together  with  some  observations,  to  account  for  the  bad 
character  which  it  bore  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  (See  his 
Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  &c  pp.  165^169.) 

NsAPOLis.    See  Suschbx. 

Nbbaioth,  the  son  of  Ishmael,  from  whom  the  Nabathsait 
tribe  of  Arabs  is  supposed  to  have  been  descended.  (Gen.  xxv.  13. 
xxviii.  9.  Isa.  Ix.  7.)  During  the  several  wars  maintained  by 
the  Jews  against  the  Syrians,  under  the  Maccabsan  princes,  the 
Nabathsans  were  the  only  neighbouring  people  who  showed 
them  any  friendship.  (1  Mace.  v.  24 — 27.) 

Nkbo. 

1.  A  mountain  beyond  the  river  Jordan,  where  Moses  died. 
(Deut  xxxii.  49.)     It  is  now  completely  barren. 

2.  A  city  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Reuben.  (Num.  xxxii.  38.) 
It  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  country  of  Moab,  the  Moabites 
became  masters  of  it;  and  it  was  in  their  possession  in  the  time 
of  Jeremiah,  (xlviii.  1.)  The  site  of  this  ancient  city  can  no 
longer  be  traced.    J^ebo  ia  apoiled.   (Jer.  xlviii.  1.) 

3.  A  dty  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Ezra  ii.  29.  x.43.),  which,  in 
Neh.  vii.  33.,  is,  by  way  of  distinction,  called  tke  other  Nebo. 

4.  A  Babylonish  idol  (Isa.xlvi.  1.),  which  Calmet  supposes  to 
be  the  same  as  Bel  or  Baal,  see  p.  1 39. 

NxBDCHADVEzzAB,  king  of  Babylou,  who  destroyed  Jerusalem, 
and  carried  the  Jews  into  captivity.  (Seep. 412. col. 2.)  Like 
other  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  names,  this  word  is  best  explained 
from  the  Persian.  According  to  Geseniua,  after  Lorsbach,  it  is 
the  same  as  J^ebu-^odan-aar,  that  is,  Nebo  the  chief  of  the  gods. 
Concerning  the  nature  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  malady,  see  pp.  Il96, 
197. 

Necho.    See  Phabaor-Nxcho. 

Nbdsb,  or  Common  Yow,  account  of,  130. 

Nbhemiah  the  son  of  Hachaliah,  was  born  at  Babylon  during 
the  captivity,  but  his  family  and  tribe  are  not  known.  Raised  to 
the  distinguished  office  of  cupbearer  to  Artaxerxes  Longimanus, 
whose  favour  he  enjoyed,  Nehemiah  forgot  not  his  desolated 
country.  Having  obtained  a  royal  commission,  he  went  to 
Jerusalem  for  a  limited  time,  to  repair  its  walls  and  gates,  and  to 
regulate  many  abuses  which  bad  crept  into  the  adminbtration  of 
public  afiairs.  He  subsequently  returned  to  Babylon ;  whence, 
by  permission  of  Artaxerxes,  he  proceeded  a  second  time  to 
Jerusalem,  where  he  died  b.g.420;  having  governed  the  Jews 
about  80  years.  For  an  account  of  the  book  which  bears  hia 
name,  see  p.  226. 

Nbboai.,  an  idol  of  the  Cuthites  (2  Kings  xvii.  30.))  which 
Bome  suppose  to  be  the  planet  Mars ;  and  others,  to  be  the  son. 

Nbtbhtims,  office  of,  112. 

Nbw  Moon,  feast  o^  122. 
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NiBBAZ,  an  idol  of  the  Avites  (2  Kings  xvii.  81.),  which,  i 
Hebrew  interpreters  think,  had  the  shape  of  a  dog ;  but  other 
expositors  suppose  it  to  have  been  the  sun.  The  former  opinion 
is  the  most  probable,  as  vestiges  of  the  ancient  worship  of  an  idol 
in  the  form  of  a  dog  have  been  discovered  in  Syria  in  modem 
times.     (Ikenii,  Dissert,  pp.  149.  et  seq.  1 749. 4to.) 

NicAKOB,  one  of  the  seven  primitive  deacons  chosen  by  the 
church  at  Jerusalem  and  ordained  by  the  apostles.  (Acts  vi.  6.) 

Nicodbxus,  a  Pharisee  and  member  of  the  Jewish  sanhedrin, 
who  came  by  night  to  Jesus,  probably  as  a  serious  though  timid 
inquirer.  (John  iii.  1. 4. 9.)  He  aflcrwards  took  the  part  of  Jesus 
before  the  sanhedrin  (viL  50.) ;  and  at  last  joined  with  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  to  give  his  body  an  honourable  burial  (xix.  39.) 

Nicholas,  a  proselyte  of  Antioch,  who  was  chosen  one  of  the 
seven  deacons  of  the  primitive  church.  (Acts  vL  5.)  Many 
persons  have  supposed  him  to  be  the  head  of  the 

NicoLAiTAKs,  a  sect  mentioned  in  Rev.  ii.  6. 15.,  who  held  that 
the  divine  nature  of  Christ  descended  upon  him  at  his  baptism, 
and  redescended  at  hb  crucifixion,  and  who  abandoned  them- 
selves to  gross  impurity  and  profligacy  of  life.  Another  Nicholas 
has  also  been  supposed  to  be  the  founder  of  Chis  sect  A  better 
opinion,  however,  seems  to  be,  that  the  appellation  here  is  not  a 
proper  name,  but  symbolical;  and  that  it  refers  to  the  same 
persons  who  are  mentioned  in  Rev.  ii.  14.  as  holding  the  doctrine 
of  Balaam :  since  the  Greek  name  Uau\auc  corresponds  to  the 
Hebrew  cspSa,  which  is  formed  from  ;*79,  that  is  ¥tx,*m,  to  conquer^ 
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and  op,  that  is  xaac,  the  people.    The  allusion  according  to  Mr. 

Robinson,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  article,  is  to  &lse 
and  seducing  teachers  like  Balaam,  and  perhaps  refers  more  par- 
ticularly to  such  as  opposed  the  decree  of  the  apostles.  The 
Nicolaitans  are  conjectured  to  have  been  alluded  to  in  2  Pet.  iL 
and  in  Jude  7 — 19. 

NicopoLis,  a  city  of  Epirus,  upon  the  Ambracian  Gulf  men- 
tioned, by  St.  Paul  in  Tit  iii.  12.  Others,  however,  suppose  it  to 
be  Nicopolis  of  Thrace,  on  the  confines  of  Macedonia,  near  the 
river  Nessus. 

NioHT,  Jewish  and  Roman  divisions  of,  73. 

Nils,  a  celebrated  river  of  Egypt,  which  formed  one  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  Holy  Land.  See  p.  14.  In  Gen.  xli.  1.  Exod.  t 
22.  ii.  5.  iv.  9.  viL  18.  and  viii.  3.  9. 11.,  it  is  termed  the  River 
without  any  addition.  On  the  turning  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
into  blood,  see  p.  206. 

NiMBoo,  the  ,son  of  Cush,  and  founder  of  the  kingdom  of 
Babtloh.  (Gen.  x.  8.  10.)  In  consequence  of  the  protection 
which  he  afiforded  to  the  people  against  wild  beasts,  he  may  by 
their  own  consent  have  become  their  leader  and  chief;  or,  turn- 
ing his  weapons  of  hunting  against  men,  he  may  hav^  compelled 
them  to  submit  to  his  dominion.  His  name  (which  signifies  a 
rebel)  seems  to  favour  the  latter  supposition.  ( Jahn's  Hebr.  Com- 
monwealth, voL  L  p.  5.)  In  Mic  v.  6.  Babylon  is  called  the  Land 
of  ^mrod, 

NucBYBn,  the  capital  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  could  boast  of 
the  remotest  antiquity.  It  was  founded  by  Nimrod,  or  (as  the 
text  of  Gen.  x.  1 1.  may  be  rendered)  by  Adiur  the  son  of  Shem : 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was  cedled  Ninus.  According  to 
some  writers  it  stood  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris  above 
Babylon,  while  others  represent  it  as  being  erected  on  the  west- 
em  bank :  it  may  very  probably  have  occupied  both.  This  city 
was  very  splendid,  and  of  great  extent ;  according  to  Diodorus 
Siculus  it  was  480  stadia  or  48  English  miles  (others  estimate  it 
60  miles)  in  circumference :  in  the  time  of  Jonah  it  was  **  an 
exceeding  great  city  of  three  days'  journey,"  containing  "  more 
than  six-acore  thousand  persons  that  could  not  discern  between 
their  right  hand  and  their  left."  (Jon.  iii.  3.  iv.  11.)  Its  de- 
struction within  forty  days,  which  that  prophet  had  denounced, 
was  averted  by  the  general  repentance  and  humiliation  of  the 
inhabitants  (iii.  4 — 10.),  and  was  suspended  for  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years,  until  **  their  iniquity  came  to  the  full ;''  and  then  the 
prophecy  (see  VoL  I.  pp.  125,  126.^  was  literally  accomplished,  in 
the  third  year  of  the  siege  of  the  aty,  by  the  combined  Modes  and 
Babylonians  ;  the  king,  Sardanapalus,  being  encouraged  to  hold 
out  in  consequence  of  an  ancient  prophecy  that  Nineveh  ahould 
never  be  taken  by  assault  till  the  river  became  its  enemy ;  when 
a  mighty  inundation  of  the  river,  swollen  by  continual  rains, 
came  up  against  a  part  of  the  city,  and  threw  down  twenty  stadia 
of  the  wall  in  length  ;  upon  which  the  king,  conceiving  that  the 
oracle  was  accomplished,  burnt  himself,  his  concubines,  eunuchs, 
and  tTQaaurea ;  and  the  enemy,  entering  by  the  breach,  sacked 
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and  rafled  the  city  about  b.  c.  606.  (For  a  copious  deacription 
of  ancient  Nineveh,  see  Dr.  Hales's  Analyaia  of  Chronology, 
YoL  i.  pp.  448 — 450.)  Of  this  once  celebrated  city  there  are 
literally  no  remains.  Four  mounds,  the  largest  running  north 
and  south,  and  the  most  southerly  called  after  the  prophet  Jonah, 
whose  tomb  it  is  mppoted  to  contain,  exhibit  all  that  can  now 
be  yuced  of  the  metrop<^  of  Asia.  (See  a  description  of  them 
in  Mr.  Buckingham's  Travels  in  Mesopotamia,  voL  ii.  49 — 51. 
60.) 

NiSRocH,  a  Babylonish  idol,  notice  of,  139. 

No,  No-AxoiT,  or  No-Amun,  the  Thebes  of  ancient  geogra- 
phers, was  the  metropolis  of  Upper  Egypt  It  is  mentioned  in 
Jer.  xlvi.  25.  Ezek.  xzx.  14 — 16.  and  Nahum  iii.  8.  Ic  the 
Septuagint  version  of  Ezekiel  No  is  rendered  ^le^^ansMc,  the  Tity 
of  Jupiter ;  in  Nahum  No  Amon  is  rendered  Mi^  Afc/^Mr.  The 
latter  appears  to  bo  an  etymological  explanation  of  the  word  after 
the  Coptic  In  that  language  J^(yH  signifies  a  cord,  or  mea«tir- 
ing  linCf  hence  a  portion  measured  out  $  and  No-Amon  portio, 
tf098et»io  Jlmonis,  that  is,  the  seat  of  the  god  Amon,  or  the  place 
where  he  was  principally  worshipped.  (Jablonskii  Opuscula, 
torn.  i.  pp.  163>-168.     Gibbs's  Hebr.  Lex.  p.  406.) 

Noah,  the  son  of  Lamech,  and  the  tather  of  the  poet<[iluvian 
world,  was  bom  a.m.  1056.  Being  the  only  righteous  man  of 
his  time,  he  was  preserved  together  with  his  family  in  the  ark 
during  the  deluge.  (For  a  refutation  of  skeptical  objections  to 
which,  see  Vol.  L  pp.  76,  76.)  Noah  lived  350  years  after  that 
catastrophe,  dying  at  the  age  of  950  years,  a.  x.  2006.  He  left 
three  sons  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth,  by  whom  the  whole  earth 
was  overspread  or  peopled.  (Gen.  ix.  18, 19.  x.  32.)  The  seven 
precepts  of  Noah,  see  p.  109.  note  2. 

NopH,  or  Memphis,  a  very  celebrated  city,  the  same  as  Thebes 
and  the  capital  of  Egypt,  until  the  Ptolemies  removed  the  seat  of 
government  to  Alexandria.  By  the  modern  Copts  it  is  called 
MEN«,  MENOTVfr,  and  NOT«  :  whence  we  may  explain  both  the 
Hebrew  forms  i\i  (koph)  and  c^d  (MEmpii),  and  also  the  Greek 
name  M«/«^ic.  Plutarch  (de  Isid.  et  Osirid.  p.  639  ed.  Stephani) 
interprets  the  name  'of /met  ay^Bon,  from  the  Coptic  meh,  full,  and 
nouphiy  good  ;  or  tApot  0<r//)af<?,  from  the  Coptic  mhauy  a  grave, 
and  onphif  vifytrm,  a  benefactor,  as  Osiris  is  oilled.  (Jablonskii, 
Opusc.  tom.  i.  pp.  137.  150.  179.  torn.  ii.  p.  131.  Gibbs's  Hebr. 
Lex.  p.  381.)  The  prophets  often  mention  this  city  ;  and  pre- 
dict the  calamities  which  it  was  to  suSer  from  the  kings  of  Chal- 
dsa  and  Persia,  dec  (See  Isa.  xix.  13.  Jer.  xliv.  I.  Hos.  ix.  6. 
Ezek.  XXX.  13.  16.)  Its  ruins  are  very  splendid.  Jeremiah  had 
foretold,  ages  before,  that  Noph  should  <'  be  waste  and  desolate, 
without  an  inhabitant"  (xlvi.  19.),  and  not  a  family  or  cottage  is 
said  to  remain. 

Nose-Jewels  of  the  Jewish  women,  notice  of,  158. 

Nuptial  Ceremonies  of  the  Jews,  161,  162. 

NiTBTUHB  of  children,  163,  164. 


Oaks,  forest  of^  36. 

Oaths  of  the  Hebrews,  how  taken,  81,  82. 

Obasiah,  the  fourth  of  the  minor  prophets :  he  probably  was 
contemporary  with  Jeremiah.     See  pp.  28 1«  282. 

Oblations,  difterent  kinds  of,  119.  Ordinary,  td/^i.  Volun- 
tary, ibid.     Prescribed,  120,  121. 

Opficsbs  (military)  of  the  Jews,  85.  And  of  the  Romans, 
42,  93. 

OPFicxas  of  the  Palace,  notice  of,  47. 

Officers  of  the  Synagogue,  104. 

Olives,  Mount  of,  19.     Culture  of  Olives,  36.  179, 180. 

Olympic  Games,  allusions  to,  in  the  New  Testament,  191— 
194.  Qualifications  and  previous  discipline  of  the  candidates, 
192.  Foot-race,  ibid.  Rewards  to  the  victors,  ibid.  Games  in 
imitation  of  them  instituted  among  the  Jews,  190. 

Omri,  general  of  the  army  of  Elah,  king  of  Israel,  who  was  as- 
sassinated by  Zimri  at  the  siege  of  Gibbethon,  and  was  succeeded 
by  OmiL  (1  Kings  xvi.)  He  was  a  widced  prince,  whoso 
crimes  surpassed  those  of  his  predecessors :  he  died  at  Samaria, 
B.  c.  914,  and  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his  son  Ahab. 

On. 

1.  A  pleasant  valley  in  Syria  of  Damascus,  now  called  {/», 
and  used  proverbially  for  a  pleasant  valo. 

2.  On,  Aun,  or  Heliopolis,  a  city  of  Egypt  The  &ther-in- 
law  of  Joseph  was  high-priest  of  On  (Gen.  xli.  45.)  ;  there  ren- 
dered Heliopolis,  by  the  Septuagint  version,  and  noticed  also  by 
Herodotus ;  who  says  that  '*  the  Hcliopolitans  were  reckoned 
the  wisest  of  the  Egyptians."     This  was  the  city  of  Moses,  i 
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cording  to  Berosus :  and  well  accounts  for  his  sdiptnral  charae 
ter,  that  '*  he  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egypriaiw." 
(Acts  viL  22.)  Heliopolis  was  the  Greek  translation  of  Bctb- 
shemesh,  *'  the  house  or  city  of  the  Sun,"  as  it  was  called  by 
Jeremiah,  <*  Beth-«hemeah,  in  the  land  of  Egypt*'  (xUiL  13.),  to 
distinguish  it  from  another  Beth-shemesh,  in  die  land  of  Cmnaan. 
It  was  called  Beth  Aven,  **  the  house  of  vanity,"  or  idolatrf,  hy 
the  Jews.     (Ezek.  xxx.  17.) 

Onbsimvs,  a  Phrygian  by  birth,  and  the  slave  of  Philemoa, 
from  whom  he  fled ;  but  being  converted  to  Christtanity  throog-h 
the  preaching  of  8t  Paul,  he  was  the  occasion  of  the  aprntle** 
writing  the  admirable  Epistle  to  Philemon.    (Col.  iv.  9.  Phikm. 

Opbir,  a  country  whither  Solomon  sent  a  fleet,  aided  bj  the 
subjects  of  Hiram  king  of  Tyre,  and  from  which  they  hronglit 
back  gold  (1  Kings  ix.  27,  28.  2  Chron.  viii.  17, 18.),  and  also 
almug  treet  and  preciou9  ftonea,  (1  Kings  x.  11.)  Not  fewer 
than  fiflen  or  sixteen  countries  have  been  assigned,  by  vaiieas 
commentators  and  critics^  as  the  site  of  Ophir,  but  the  most  pro- 
bable is  that  of  M.  Huet,  bishop  of  Avrandies,  who  is  iif  opinkm 
that  it  was  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  by  the  Arabians  termed 
Zanguebar ;  that  the  name  of  Ophir  was  more  particularly  given 
to  the  small  countiy  of  So&la  on  the  same  coast ;  and  that  Solo- 
mon's fleet  went  out  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  frmn  the  port  of 
Ezion-^ber  entered  the  Mediterranean  by  a  canal  of  communi- 
cation ;  and  doubling  Cape  Guardafui,  coasted  along  Afn«^  to 
Sofala,  where  was  found  hi  abundance  whatever  was  brought  to 
the  Hebrew  monarch  by  this  voyage.  The  opinion  of  Huet  is 
adopted  by  Mr.  Bruce,  who  has  confinned  it  by  various  additional 
considerations. 

OaATORixs  of  the  Jews  described,  102, 103. 

Obatort  cultivated  by  the  Jews,  186. 

Othnibl,  the  son  of  Kenaz  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  a  rela- 
tion of  Caleb,  who  gave  him  his  daughter  Achsah  in  marriage, 
on  his  taking  Debir,  otherwise  called  Kiriath-sepher,  from  the 
Canaanites.  (Josh.  xv.  16 — 19.)  After  the  Israelites  had  been 
oppressed  for  eight  years  by  Chushan-rishathcum,  king  of  Meso- 
potamia, Othniel  was  excited  to  levy  an  army  against  him.  He 
overcame  the  Mesopotamians,  and  delivered  his  countrymen,  who 
acknowledged  him  as  regent  or  judge.  During  the  forty  years 
of  his  administration  the  Israelites  remained  faithful  to  their  God 
and  king,  and  consequently  prospered.     (Judg.  iiL  8 — 1 1.) 

Ovens  of  the  Jews,  154. 


Painting,  art  of,  among  the  Jews,  183.  Painting  of  the  eye- 
lids practised  by  the  Jewish  women,  158. 

Palacx,  ofiicers  of,  47. 

Palxstins,  boundaries  of,  14.  22.    See  Holt  Land. 

Paus  trxe,  notice  of,  36; 

Palmyra.     See  Tadmoa. 

Palst,  variety  of  diseases  so  termed,  197. 

Pamphtlia,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  having  to  the  south 
the  Famphylian  Sea,  mentioned  Acts  xxvii.  5.,  Cilicia  to  the 
east,  and  Pisidia  to  the  north  (whence  we  find  Saint  Paul  pass- 
ing through  Pisidia  to  Pamphylia,  Acts  xiv.  24.),  and  from  Pam- 
phylia  to  Pisidia  (Acts  xiii.  14.),  end  Lycia  to  the  west.  The 
cities  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  as  belonging  to  it  are  Perga 
and  Attalia.  (Acts  xiii.  13.)  Here  numerous  Jews  dwelt,  and 
henpe  those  of  Pamphylia  are  mentioned  among  those  who  ap- 
peared at  Jerusalem  at  the  day  of  PcntecosL     (Acts  ii.  10.) 

Papros,  the  metropolis  of  the  ishind  of  Cyprus  (Acts  xiii.  4. 
6.),  and  the  residence  of  the  pro-consul.  It  was  memorable  for 
the  impure  worship  paid  to  Venus,  the  tutelar  deity  of  the  island. 
Here  Saint  Paul  strudk  blind  Elymas  the  sorcerer,  and  converted 
Sergius  the  pro-consul.  The  Jews  dwelt  here  in  great  numbers. 
( ver.  6.)  Twenty-five  or  thirty  miserable  huts  are  all  that  remain 
of  this  once  most  distinguished  city  of  Cyprus.     See  Ctprvs. 

Paradise,  a  word  of  Persian  original,  signifying  a  park,  gar- 
den, or  inclosure,  full  of  all  the  valuable  productions  of  the  earth. 
The  word  passed  into  the  Hebrew  form  onno  (paRnes),  which 
occurs  in  Sol.  Song  iv.  13.  Neh.  ii.  8.  Eccles.  ii.  5.;  and  in 
those  passages  it  is  rendered  nn^j^wK  in  the  Septuagint  version, 
and  denotes  a  garden  of  trees  of  various  kinds,  a  pleasure  park, 
a  delightful  grove.  In  the  New  Testament  paradise  is  applied 
to  the  state  of  faithful  souls  between  death  and  the  resurrection  ; 
where,  like  Adam  in  Eden,  they  are  admitted  to  immediate  cooi- 
munion  with  God  in  Christ,  or  to  a  participation  of  the  tree  of 
life,  whidi  is  in  the  midst  of  the  paradise  of  God.  (Luke  xiiii. 
43.  Rev.  ii.  7.)     Of  this  blessed  sUte  Su  Paul  had  a  foretaste. 
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See  3  Cor.  xii.  2.  4.,  where  he  states  that  he  was  caught  Qp  to 
the  third  heaven  ;  and,  again,  that  he  was  caught  up  to  paradise. 
He  was  caught  up  to  the  third  heaven  that  he  might  contemplate 
that  scene  of  supreme  felicity,  which  awaits  the  just  after  the  re- 
sunection ;  and  he  was  caught  up  to  paradise  that  his  mind 
might  he  contented  with  a  view  of  their  nearer  consolations. 
(  Valpy's  Or.  Test  on  Luke  zxiii.  43.) 

PAaAX,  Desert  of,  notice  of,  33, 34. 

PAaAscHioTH,  or  ancient  divisions  of  the  Pentateuch,  read  in 
the  Synagogues,  104.     Table  of  them,  105. 

Pauchmext,  notice  of,  162. 

Parknts,  crimes  against,  how  punished.     See  p.  62. 

Pakthiaxs  are  mentioned  in  Acts  ii.  9.  in  conjunction  with 
the  Medes.  The  empire  of  Parthia  subsisted  four  hundred  years, 
and  disputed  for  the  dominion  of  the  East  with  the  Romans. 
The  Parthians  were  celebrated  for  their  veneration  of  th«^  kings, 
and  for  their  way  of  fighting  by  flight,  and  shooting  their  arrows 
backwards.  They  dwelt  between  Media  and  Mesopotamia ;  in 
all  which  trans-Euphratensian  places,  except  some  parts  of  Baby- 
lon, and  of  some  other  small  prefectures,  the  Jews  abounded,  and 
some  of  them  were  at  Jerusalem  when  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on 
the  apostles. 

Passotjsr,  feast  of,  how  celebrated,  123 — 126.  Its  spiritual 
import,  125,  126.  A  proof  of  the  credibility  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, I.  66. 

Pat  ABA  (Acts  xxi.  1.),  a  sea-port  town  of  Syria,  anciently  of 
considerable  note.  Extensive  ruins  mark  its  former  magnificence 
and  extent.  Its  port  is  now  entirely  choked  up  by  encroaching 
sands.  (Col.  Leaks's  Tour  in  Asia  Minor,  pp.  182,  183.) 

PATunos,  a  city  and  district  of  Egypt,  mentioned  by^the  pro- 
phets Jeremiah  ^liv.  L  15.),  and  Ezeklel  (xxix.  14.  and  xxx. 
14.)  The  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  called  Pathrusim  in 
Gen.  X.  14. 

Pathos,  an  island  in  the  iEgean  Sea,  whither  the  apostle  and 
evangelist  John  was  banished,  a.  d.  94,  and  where  he  had  the 
revelations  which  he  has  recorded  in  the  Apocalypse. 

Patriarchal  government,  nature  o^  40. 

Paul,  who  was  also  called  Saul,  the  distinguished  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles.  A  Pharisee  by  profession,  and  a  Roman  citizen  by 
birth,  he  was  at  first  a  furious  persecutor  of  the  Christians ;  but 
afler  his  miraculous  conversion,  he  became  a  zealous  and  faithful 
preacher  of  the  faith  which  he  had  before  laboured  to  destroy. 
See  a  copious  account  of  the  life  and  apostolic  labours  of  Saint 
Paul  in  pp.  321—329. 

Pat  of  Jewish  soldiers,  87. 

PsACK-OFFXRiirss,  notico  of,  118. 

PXX.AHIAR,  the  seventeenth  king  of  Israel,  succeeded  his  father 
Menahem,  and  followed  the  example  of  hb  predecessors  in  main- 
taining the  idolatrous  institutions  of  Jereboam  I.  Afler  reigning 
about  two  years,  he  was  assassinated  at  Samaria  by 

PsKAH,  an  officer  of  his  guards,  who  held  the  throne  about 
twenty  years.  He  also  "  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord ;  he 
departed  not  firom  the  sins  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  who 
made  Israel  to  sin."  (2  Kings  xv.  27,  28.)  Towards  the  close 
of  his  reign,  his  dominions  were  overrun  by  Tiglath-pileser  king 
of  Assyria,  who  carried  his  subjects  into  captivity ;  and  Pekah 
himself  was  assassinated  by  Hoshea.  (2  Kings  xv.  29,  30.) 

PsLKTHiTES,  uoticc  of,  46. 87. 

PsiTTscosT,  feast  of,  how  celebrated,  126.  A  proof  of  the 
eredibility  of  the  Old  Testament,  I.  6jS. 

Peor,  or  Baal-fsor,  notice  of,  137,  138. 

PxRSA,  district  of,  18. 

PzRFVMs  boxes  of  the  Hebrew  women,  168. 

PxROA,  a  city  of  Pamphylia  (Acts  xiii.  13.),  memorable 
among  the  heathens  for  a  temple  of  Diana  built  there;  and  among 
the  Christians  for  the  departure  thence  of  John-Mark  from  Bar- 
nabas and  Paul,  to  Jerusalem,  which  occasioned  the  rupture 
between  them  for  a  season.  (Acts  xv.^37.  40.) 

PiROAMos  or  PxROAMus  wss  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Mysia, 
and  the  residence  of  the  Attalian  kings ;  it  still  preserves  many 
vestiges  of  its  ancient  magnificence.  Against  the  church  at  Per- 
gamos,  was  adduced  the  charge  of  instability  (Rev.  ii.  14,  15.)  ; 
but  to  its  wavering  faith  was  promised  the  all-powerful  protection 
of  God.  **  The  errors  of  Balaam  and  the  Nicolaitanes  have 
been  purged  away.  Pergamos  has  been  preserved  from  the  de- 
stroyer; and  three  thousand  Christians"  (out  of  a  population  of 
about  15,000  inhabitants^  *'now  cherish  the  rites  of  their  re- 
ligion in  the  same  spot  where  it  was  planted  by  the  hands  of  St 
Paul."  (Emerson^s  Letters  (irom  the  iEgean,  vol.  i.  p.  216.)  Of 
these  Christians,  about  200  belonged  to  the  Armenian  commu- 
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nioa ;  the  remainder  are  members  of  the  Greek  Church.  They 
have  each  one  church,  but  the  other  churches  of  Pergamos  have 
been  converted  into  mosques,  and  are  profimed  with  the  blasphe- 
mies of  the  pseudo-prophet  Mohammed.  There  are  also  about 
100  Jews,  who  have  a  synagogue.  Pergamos,  or  Bergamo,  as  it 
is  now  called,  lies  about  sixty-four  miles  north  of  Smyrna.  Its 
present  state  is  described  by  Mr.  Arundell,  in  his  visit  to  the  Seven 
Asiatic  Churches,  pp.  281 — 290. 

PxRiaziTKs,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  mmgled  with 
the  Canaanit^.  It  is  very  probable  that  they  were  Canaanites, 
who  had  no  fixed  habitations,  and  lived  sometimes  in  one  coun- 
try, sometimes  in  another,  and  were  thence  called  Perizzites, 
which  term  signifies  scattered  or  dispersed.  The  Perizzites  did 
not  inhabit  any  certain  portion  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  In  several 
places  of  Scripture  the  Canaanites  and  Perizzites  are  mentioned 
as  the  chief  people  of  the  country.  Thus,  we  read  that,  in  the 
time  of  Abraham  and  Lot,  the  Canaamte  and  Perizzite  -mere 
in  the  land,  (Gren.  xiiL  7.)  Solomon  subdued  the  remains  of 
the  Canaanites  and  Perizzites,  which  the  children  of  Israel  had 
not  rooted  out,  and  made  them  tributary.  (1  Kings  ix.  20,  21. 
2  Chron.  viii.  7.)  There  is  mention  of  the  Perizzites  by  Ezra, 
afler  the  return  from  Babylon ;  and  several  Israelites  had  married 
wives  of  that  nation.  (Ezra  ix.  1.) 

Perjurt,  punishment  of,  among  the  Jews,  62. 

Persia,  a  country  of  Asia,  bounded  on  the  west  by  Media  and 
Susiana ;  on  the  south  by  the  Persian  Gulf;  on  the  north  by  the 
great  desert  that  lay  between  it  and  Parthia  Proper ;  and  on  the 
east  by  another  still  greater,  that  lay  between  it  and  the  river 
Indus.  Until  the  time  of  Cyrus,  and  his  succession  to  ihe  Me- 
dian empire,  it  was  an  inconsiderable  country,  always  subject  to 
the  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  or  Medes.  Its  capital  city  was  Per^ 
sepolis,  now  Chelminar :  lat.  30  degrees.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  which,  to  the  south-east,  was  Passagards,  where  was  the  tomb 
of  Cyrus. 

The  ruins  of  Persepolis  are  remarkable,  among  other  things, 
for  the  figures,  or  symbols,  to  be  seen  on  the  walls  and  pillars  of 
the  temple.  Sir  John  Chardin  observed  there  rams'  heads  with 
horns,  one  higher,  and  the  other  lower,  exactly  corresponding  to 
Daniel's  vision  of  the  Medo-Persian  empire :  the  lower  horn 
denoting  the  Medes,  the  higher,  which  came  up  last,  the  Persians. 
(Dan.  viii.  3.)  A  winged  lion,  with  a  crown  on  his  head ; 
alluding,  perhaps,  to  the  symbolical  representation  c^  the  Assyrian 
empire,  by  "  a  lion,  with  eagle's  wings ;"  denoting  their  ferocious 
strength  and  cruelty,  and  the  rapidity  of  their  conquest.  (Dan. 
viL  4.) 

Sketch  of  the  Hittory  of  the  Persian  Empire,  iUtutrative  of 
the  Prophetic  Writings. 

Ctrus,  who  is  deservedly  called  the  Great,  both  on  account  of 
his  extensive  conquests,  and  also  for  his  liberation  of  the  captive 
Hebrews,  was  the  son  of  Cambyses,  a  Persian  grandee,  and  Man- 
dane  the  daughter  of  Astyages  king  of  the  Medians.  He  was 
bom  A.  M.  3405,  b.  c.  599.  one  year  after  his  uncle  Cyaxares  the 
brother  of  Mandane.  Weary  of  obeying  the  Medians,  Cyrus 
engaged  the  Persians  to  revolt  from  them.  He  attacked  and 
defeated  Astyages  his  maternal  grandfather,  whose  life  he  spared, 
and  gave  him  the  government  of  Hyrcania,  satisfied  with  having 
Uberated'  the  Persians,  and  compelled  the  Medes  to  pay  him 
tribute.  Not  long  after,  the  latter  rebelled  against  him;  and 
involved  Cyrus  in  a  protracted  war.  '  Having  again  reduced  the 
Medes,  Cyrus  directed  his  arms  against  the  Babylonians,  whose 
ally  CrcBsus  king  of  Lydia,  having  come  to  their  assistance,  was 
defeated  ahd  obliged  to  retire  into  his  own  country.  Cyrus  con- 
tinued to  prosecute  the  war  against  the  Babylonians,  and  having 
settled  every  thing  in  that  country,  he  followed  Cnssus  into 
Lydia,  whom  he  totally  discomfited,  and  overran  his  territories. 
Thus  far  we  have  followed  the  narrative  of  Justin  (lib.  i.  c.  7.)  : 
Herodotus  relates  events  nearly  in  the  same  order  (lib.  i.  c  178.), 
but  places  the  Babylonian  war  after  the  war  vrith  Crcesus,  and  the 
entire  reduction  of  Lydia.  He  says  that  Labynitus  (the  Bel- 
shazzar  of  Scripture)  was  at  that  time  the  king  of  Babylon,  and 
that  Cyrus,  having  subdued  his  other  enemies,  at  kngth  attacked 
and  defeated  the  Babylonians,  who  withdrew  into  their  cily, 
which  was  both  strongly  fortified  and  amply  stored  with  pro- 
visions. Cyrus  finding  that  the  siege  would  be  protracted, 
diverted  the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  by  causing  great  ditches  to 
be  dug  on  both  sides  of  the  city,  above  and  below,  that  its  waters 
might  flow  into  them  ;  the  river  being  thus  rendered  passable,  his 
soldiers  entered  the  city  through  its  channel.  Babylon  was  taken, 
and  the  impious  Belshazzar  was  put  to  death.  (Dui.  v.  30.)  So 
extensive  was  that  city,  that  (he  inbabitants  of  each  extremity 
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were  ignorant  of  iu  capture,  though  the  enemy  was  in  its  ymry 
centre ;  and  aa  a  great  festival  had  been  celebrated  on  that  day, 
the  whole  city  waa  absorbed  in  pleasure  and  amuaementB.  Cyraa 
constituted  his  uncle  Cyazares  (or  Dariua  the  Mede)  king  of  the 
Chaldeana.  (Dan.  v.  31.)  Cyrus  immediately  restored  the  cap- 
ti-re  Jews  to  liberty  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  22.  Exre  L  I.),  and  com- 
manded pecuniary  asaistance  to  be  given  to  those  who  stood  in 
need  of  it.  He  died  ▲.  m.  3475,  b.  c.  629,  in  the  seventieth  year 
of  his  age,  though  historians  are  by  no  means  agreed  concerning 
the  manner  of  his  death. 

Cambyses,  the  successor  of  Cyrus,  was  one  of  the  most  cruel 
princes  recorded  in  histoiy.  As  soon  as  he  was  seated  on  the 
throne,  he  invaded  and  conquered  Egypt,  and  reigned  there  three 
years.  At  the  same  time  he  detached  part  of  his  army  against 
the  Ethiopians,  and  commanded  his  generals  to  pillage  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Ammon.  Both  these  expeditions  were  unfortunate. 
The  army  which  had  been  sent  against  the  latter  periahed  in  the 
aands  of  the  deserts ;  and  that  which  he  led  against  the  former,  for 
want  of  provisions,  was  compelled  to  return  with  great  loss.  Mor- 
tified at  his  disappointments,  Cambyses  now  gave  full  vent  to  the 
cruelty  of  his  disposition.  He  killed  his  sister  MerOe,  who  was  also 
his  wiife ;  he  commanded  his  brother  Smerdis  to  be  put  to  death,  and 
killed  many  of  his  principal  officers  ;  he  treated  the  gods  of  the 
Egyptians  with  the  utmost  contempt,  and  committed  every  possi- 
ble outrage  against  them.  Hearing  at  length  that  his  throne  was 
filled  by  an  usurper,  who  pretended  to  bo  his  brother  Smerdis, 
and  reigned  at  Babylon,  he  set  out  on  his  return  to  his  dominions, 
but  died  at  Ecbatana,  a  town  in  Syria,  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Carmei. 

A,  M.  3482,  B.  c.  522.  After  the  death  of  Cambyses,  the  Per- 
sian throne  was  usurped  by  seven  Magi,  who  governed  for  some 
time,  making  the  people  believe  that  their  sovereign  was  Smerdis 
the  brother  of  Cambyses.  The  Samaritans,  who  were  always 
jealous  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Jews,  obtained  an  edict  from  the 
pseudo-Smerdis  (called  Artaxxrxes  in  the  Scriptures),  prohibi- 
ting them  firom  rebuilding  the  temple  and  fortifications  of  Jerusa- 
lem. TEzra  iv.  7.  16.)  This  interruption  continued  until  the 
second  year  of  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes. 

A.M. 3483,  B.C.  521.  The  imposition  of  the  Magi  being  at 
length  discovered,  Dabius  the  son  of  Hystaspes  was  acknow- 
ledged king.  Having  been  informed  of  the  permission  which 
Cyrus  had  granted  to  the  Jews  to  rebuild  their  temple,  he  allowed 
tiiem  to  resume  the  work  ^Ezra  iv.  24.  vL  1.),  which  they  had 
commenced  by  the  exhortations  and  encouragement  of  the  pro- 
phets Haggai  (L  1.)  and  Zechariah  (i.  1.  Ezra  v.  1.)  This 
Darius  is  the  Ahasuerus  who  married  Esther  and  granted  va- 
rious privileges  to  the  Jews'.  (See  the  book  of  Esther,  through- 
cut.) 

A.  V.  3519,  B.  c.  485.  Xerxes  succeeded  Darius  in  the  Persian 
throne;  but  as  no  particularB  are  recorded  of  him  as  connected 
with  the  Jews,  we  pass  on  to  the  reign  of  his  successor  Artax- 
BRXBS,  who  greatly  fiivoured  them,  first  sending  Ezra  into  Judiea 
(Ezra  vii.  viii.),  and  afterwards  Nehemiah,  to  rebuild  the  walls 
if  Jerusalem.  (Neh.  ii.  iii.)  The  Persian  monarchy  subsisted 
lor  many  centuries  after  this  event ;  but,  as  its  history  is  not  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  Jews,  it  would  be  foreign  to  the  plan  of 
thu  abstract  to  give  the  succession  of  its  sovereigns.  (Calmet, 
Histoire  Prophane  de  TOrient,  §  IV.  Dissert,  tom.  ii.  pp.  336 
•-341.) 

PxBsoir,  crimes  against,  how  punished,  63,  64. 

Pbstilehgb  or  Plaove,  38. 

Pbstilkktial  Blast  or  Wihd,  40. 

Pstbb,  one  of  the  apostles,  formeriy  called  Simon :  he  was  of 
Bethsaida,  and  was  the  son  of  Jonas,  a  fisherman,  which  occu- 
pation he  also  followed.  When  he  was  called  to  the  apostleship 
by  our  Saviour,  he  received  the  name  of  rirr^ec,  which  aignifies 
a  stone  (John  i.  48.),  probably  in  reference  to  the  boldness  and 
firmness  of  his  character,  and  his  zeal  and  activity  in  promoting 
his  Master's  cause.  See  a  further  account  of  Peter  and  an  ana- 
lysis of  the  two  epistles  which  bear  his  name,  in  pp.  362 — 364. 

PsARAOH,  a  common  appellation  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt, 
who  after  the  age  of  Alexander  were  in  like  manner  termed 
Ptolemy.  Jablonski  states,  that  Prouro,  in  the  common  Egyp- 
tian dialect,  and  Pharro,  in  the  very  ancient  dialect,  spoken  in 
the  Thelwid,  respectively  denote  a  hing:  (Opuscala,  tom.  i.  p. 
376.)  Mr.  Weston  derives  this  name  firom  PIOVRO,  which 
aignifies  my  king',  and  which  the  Ghreeks  rendered  •at^gu^  (Sun- 
day Leasons  on  Gen.  xii.  15.)  The  following  are  the  principal 
sovereigns  of  this  name,  who  are  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
jBcnt:— 


1.  Pbasaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  and  contemporary  with  AbrafauL 
His  officers  having  eulogizeid  the  beauty  of  Sarah,  the  patriarch's 
wife,  Pharaoh  sent  for  her  to  his  harem,  and  confened  many 
presents  on  her  husband,  whom  he  imagined  to  be  her  brother. 
Pharaoh  and  his  fiunily  being  **  plagued  with  great  plagues"  by 
the  Almighty,  he  discovered  his  error,  and  restored  8arah  to 
Abraham,  whom  he  sent  out  of  Egypt  (Gen.  xii.  10 — 20.) 

2.  Pharaoh,  the  contemporary  of  Joseph ;  who,  having  in- 
terpreted his  prophetic  dreams,  was  rewarded  with  distinguished 
honours,  and  raised  to  the  office  of  "  ruler  throughout  all  the 
land  of  Egypt."  (Gen.  xii.)  Pharaoh  participated  in  Joseph's 
joy,  at  his  reconciliation  with  his  brethren,  and  with  noble  gene- 
rosity permitted  him  to  invite  his  family  into  Egypt.  On  the 
arrival  of  Jacob  and  his  sons,  he  gave  them  a  hospitable  recep- 
tion, notwithstanding  shepherds  were  held  in  abomination  by  tbs 
Egyptians,  and  assigned  them  a  residence  in  the  land  of  Goshen. 
And  on  Jacob's  decease,  he  permitted  Joseph  to  make  a  joamey 
into  Canaan,  to  bury  him.  {Gen,  xlv.  16.  xlvii.  1.  1.4.)  This 
Pharaoh  is  the  sovereign  aJloued  to  by  Stephen  in  Acts  vii. 
10.  13. 

3.  Pharaoh,  a  king  of  Egypt,  gave  one  of  bis  daughters  in 
marriage  to  Mered,  a  descendant  of  Judah.  (1  Chron.  iv.  18.) 
This  remarkable  alliance  must  have  taken  place  while  the  He- 
brews were  the  guests  and  not  the  slaves  of  the  Egyptians ;  and 
this  prince  must  certainly  have  been  one  of  the  first  succeaaocs 
of  the  master  of  Joseph. 

4.  Pharoah,  king  of  Egypt,  the  contemporary  of  Moses, 
reigned  at  the  period  when  Jacob's 'descendants  had  already  be- 
come a  great  people.  The  genealogical  lists  of  that  period,  which 
are  extant,  in  harmony  with  the  sacred  historians,  show  how 
rapidly  the  race  of  Israel  had  multiplied.  (1  Chron.  iv.  1 — ^27.) 
This  prince  adopted  the  fiilse  policy  of  oppressing  the  Hebrews 
in  the  manner  related  in  Exod.  ii,  little  thinking  that  his  own 
daughter  would  save  from  the  waters  of  the  Nile  the  future 
avenger  and  deliverer  of  the  Israelites.  The  recent  discoveries^ 
which  have  thrown  new  light  on  Egyptian  antiquities,  and  which 
harmonize  more  and  more  with  the  sacred  history,  enaUe  us  to 
recognise  the  Pharaohs,  who  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible  anbsc- 
quent  to  the  time  of  Moses.  The  king,  during  whose  reign 
Moses  was  born,  can  only  be  Barneses  or  Ramses  IV.  sumamed 
Mei-Amoun,  the  last  sovereign  but  one  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty 
The  first  oppression  of  the  Israelites  (Exod.  i.  11. 14.)  most  pro- 
bably commenced  under  Thoutmosis  HI.  a  predeceaaor  of  this 
prince.  But  the  succeeding  luirrative  ef  the  proscription  of  all 
the  male  Hebrew  children,  and  the  birth  of  Moses,  relates  only 
to  this  Ramses-Mei-Amoun.    (Compare  Vol.  I.  p.  88.) 

6.  Pharaoh,  the  contemporary  of  Moses,  had  reigned  about 
eighteen  years,  when  Moses  was  commanded  to  return  into 
Egypt,  Ramses-Mei-Amoun  and  his  personal  enemies  being  dead. 
(Exod.  iv.  19.)  His  history  is  contained  in  Exod.  vL— xii. :  he 
perished  with  his  army  in  the  Red  Sea.  (xiv.  5—31.)  This 
Pharoah  is  Amenophis  or  Ramses  V.  the  last  king  of  the  eig^ 
teenth  dynasty,  and  the  father  of  Ramses  VI.  or  Scsostris. 

6.  Pharaoh,  the  contemporaiy  of  David,  received  at  hia  court, 
and  honourably  entertained  Hadad,  prince  of  Idunuea  (to  whom 
he  gave  his  wife's  sister  in  marriage),  after  the  conquest  of  that 
country  by  the  Hebrews.  (1  Kings  xi.  17 — 19.)  He  was  one 
of  the  last  kings  of  the  twenty-first  or  Tanite  dynasty,  and  most 
probably  was  a  difierent  person  from  the  Pharaoh  who  b  next  to 
be  noticed,  because  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  protector 
of  Hadad  could  be  the  father-in-law  of  Solomon. 

7.  Pharaoh,  the  contemporary  of  Solomon,  gave  the  Hebrew 
king  his  daughter  in  marriage,  with  the  city  of  Gezer  as  a  poi^ 
tion.  ( 1  Kings  ix.  16.)  This  prince,  the  last  sovereign  of  the 
twenty-first  or  Tanite  dynasty,  was  probably  dethroned  and  pal 
to  death  by  Shishak,  who  was  contemporary  with  Rehoboam. 
M.  Coquetel  (to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  account  of  the 
Pharaohs)  thinks  that  Eod.  iv.  14.  may  allude  to  this  event. 

8.  Pbaraoh-Necdo,  the  contemporary  of  Joeiah  king  of  Judah, 
took  up  arms  against  the  new  empire  of  the  Chaldeans,  which 
was  rapidly  advancing  and  threatening  Asia.  He  resolved  to 
carry  the  war  across  the  Euphrates  into  the  very  centre  of  the 
Chddcan  empire ;  but  being  opposed  in  his  passage  by  Joeish, 
an  ally  of  the  Chaldean  monarch,  to  whom  he  in  vain  ofiered 
terms  of  peace,  he  totally  discomfited  the  forces  of  the  Jewish 
king  near  Megiddo.  He  then  marched  to  Jerusalem,  which  city 
he  entered  by  force  or  by  capitulation ;  and,  deposing  Jehoahas 
who  had  just  succeeded  his  father  upon  the  throne,  he  gave  the 
crown  of  Judah  to  his  elder  brother  Jehoiakim,  an^  levied  a  heav^ 
militaiy  ocmtribution  on  the  kingdom  of  Judah.    Enoouraged  by 
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Ihflw  snecflSKfl,  Necho  proceeded  on  his  Asiatic  expedition,  taking 
with  him  Jehoahaz,  whom  he  left  prisoner  at  Riblah.  He  made 
himself  master  of  Carchemish  on  the  Euphrates;  where,  after 
three  years'  warfare  with  various  success,  he  was  defeated  by 
Nebuchadnenar,  and  forced  to  return  into  Egypt  with  the  wreck 
of  his  army«  On  his  return,  he  took  the  captive  Jehoahaz  with 
him.  (2  Kings  xxiii.  29^34.  xxiv.  7.  2  Ghron.  xxxv.  20 — ^24. 
xxxvi.  i— 1^.)  The  Scripture  account  of  the  war  carried  on  by 
Phanoh-Necho  against  the  Jews  and  Babylonians  is  confirmed 
by  an  ancient  monument  discovered  in  Egypt  by  the  late  enter- 
prising traveller  Belzoni.  (See  YoL  I.  pp.  89,  90.)  Pharaoh- 
Necho,  the  son  of  Psammetichus,  and  the  sixth  king  of  the 
twenty-sixth  dynasty,  that  of  the  Sa'ites,  is  celebrated  in  profime 
history,  for  his  project  of  digging  a  canal,  to  join  the  Nile  to  the 
Red  Sea,  and  by  the  voyage  of  discovery  which  his  vessels,  man* 
ned  by  Phoenician  sailors,  made  round  Africa. 

9.  Pbaraoh-Hophra,  the  Apries  or  Taphres  of  profiuie  his- 
torians, was  the  son  of  Psammis,  and  grandson  of  Pharaoh- 
Necho.  He  was  the  eighth  king  of  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty, 
and  contemporary  with  Zedekiah  king  of  Judah,  with  whom  he 
formed  an  alliance  against  Nebuchadnezzar.  During  the  last 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  Hophra  took  arms,  and  advanced  to  succour 
his  ally.  This  diversion  was  useful  for  a  short  time ;  but,  agreea- 
bly to  the  predictions  of  Jeremiah,  the  Egyptians  notwithstand- 
ing their  bnlliant  promises,  withdraw  without  fighting,  or  at  least 
without  making  any  resistance.  After  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
•alem,  when,  deaf  to  the  counsels  of  Jeremiah,  Azariah  and  Jo- 
hanan  took  refuge  in  Egypt,  the  prophet  predicted  to  them  the 
deplorable  end  of  Hophra.  (Ezek.  xviL  15.  Jer.  xxxviL  6.  xliii. 
9.  xliv.  80.  xlvi.  26.)  The  prophet  Ezekiel  (xxix.^  reproaches 
Pharaoh  with  his  base  conduct  towards  the  king  of  Judah,  and 
foretells  that  Egypt  should  be  reduced  to  a  desert,  and  that  the 
■word  should  cut  off  both  man  and  beast  This  prediction  was 
afterwards  accomplished,  first  in  the  person  of  Pharaoh-Hophra, 
who  was  deprived  of  his  kingdom  by  Amaais  who  usurped  his 
throne,  and  subsequently  by  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the 
Persians. 

Pharissss,  tenets  of  the  sect  of,  144,  145. 

PuAHFAR,  river.    See  Abawa,  p.  401. 

Philadxlpria,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  derivetl  its  name  from 
its  founder,  Attains  Philadelphus,  and  is  situated  about  twenty- 
seven  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Sardis.  Not  long  before  the 
date  of  the  Apocalyptic  Epistle,  this  city  had  suffered  so  much 
from  earthquakes,  that  it  had  been  in  a  great  measure  deserted  by 
its  inhabitants ;  which  may  in  some  degpree  account  for  the  po- 
verty of  this  chureh  as  described  in  this  epistle.  And  its  poverty 
may  also  in  some  degree  account  for  its  virtue,  which  is  so  highly 
commended.  "  Philadelphia  appeara  to  have  resisted  the  attacks 
of  the  Turks  in  1312  with  more  success  than  the  other  cities. 
At  a  distance  from  the  sea,  forgotten  by  the  emperor,  encom- 
passed on  all  sides  by  the  Turks,  her  valiant  citizens  defended 
their  religion  and  freedom  above  fourscore  yean,  and  at  length 
capitulated  with  the  proudest  of  the  Ottomans  TBajazet)  in  1390. 
Among  the  Greek  colonies  and  churches  of  Asia,  Philadelphia 
is  still  erect — a  column  in  a  scene  of  ruins !"  (Gibbon's  Decline 
and  Fall,  vol.  xi.  p.  438.  8vo.  edit.)  Whatever  may  be  lost  of 
the  spirit  of  Christianity,  there  is  still  the  form  of  a  Christian 
church  in  this  city,  which  is  now  called  Allah' ShehVy  or  the  city 
e/  God,  It  contains  about  1000  Christians,  chiefly  Greeks,  most 
of  whom  speak  only  the  Turkish  language.  They  have  twenty- 
five  places  of  public  worship,  five  of  which  are  large  and  regular 
chorehes,  with  a  resident  bishop  and  inferior  clergy.  The  re- 
mains of  antiquity  here  are  not  numerous.  (Hartley's  Visit  to 
the  Apocalvptic  Churches,  in  Missionary  Register,  July,  1827, 
pp.  324— i26.     Arundeirs  Visit,  pp.  167—174.) 

Pmiixmoit,  an  opulent  Christian  at  Colosse;  whose  slave 
Onesimos  having  fled  from  him  to  Rome,  where  he  was  converted 
by  Saint  Paul,  the  apostle  sent  him  back  to  his  master  with  the 
adminble  letter,  which  now  forms  the  epistle  to  Philemon :  for 
an  analysis  of  which,  see  pp.  347 — 349. 

Philip. 

1.  The  son  of  Herod,  misnamed  the  Great,  by  his  wife  Cleo- 
patra ;  who,  in  the  division  of  his  father's  kingdom,  was  made 
tetrareh  of  BatansM,  Trechonitis,  and  Itunea.  (Luke  iii.  1.) 
He  enlarged  and  embellished  the  city  of  Paneas,  to  which  he 
gave  his  own  name,  and  called  it  Cesarea,  in  honour  of  the 
emperor  Tiberius. 

2.  Another  son  of  the  same  Herod  by  Mariamne,  daughter 
of  Simon  the  high-priest  He  was  the  husband  of  Hcrodias, 
who  was  taken  from  him  by  his  brother  Herod  Antipas.   Having 
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been  disinherited  by  his  father,  he  lived  a  private  life.  (Matt 
xiv.  3.  Mark  vi  7.  Luke  iii.  19.)  As  Joseph  us  calls  this  prince 
Herod,  and  the  evangelist  Philip,  it  b  not  improbable,  that,  after 
the  custom  of  the  Herodian  family,  he  bore  both  those  names. 

3.  One  oi  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ,  a  native  of  Bethssida, 
(Matt  X.  3.  Mark  iii.  18.  Luke  vi.  14.  John  i.  44*^7  49. 
vi.  5.  xii.  21,^22.  xiv.  8,  9.)  He  was  with  the  rest  of  th« 
apostles  and  disciples  who  assembled  for  prayer  in  an  upper 
room  at  Jerusalem,  after  the  ascension.  (Acts  i.  13,  14.)  Of 
the  subsequent  history  of  this  apostle,  nothing  certain  is  known. 
He  is  oaid  to  have  preached  the  Gospel  in  Scythia  and  Phiygia, 
and^  was  interred  at  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia  Pacatiana,  where  he 
sufiered  martyrdom. 

4.  One  of  the  seven  deacons  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem* 
(Acts  vL  6.)  He  preached  the  Gospel  at  Samaria,  where  ho 
performed  many  miracles,  and  converted  many  to  the  faith  o 
Christ  Afterwards  he  re<»ived  a  divine  commuid  to  go  towanls 
the  south,  to  the  road  loading  from  Gaza  to  Jerusalem :  here  he 
met  an  eunuch  of  Candacc  queen  of  Ethiopia,  whom  he  like- 
wise converted  to  the  Christian  faith.  (Acts  vtii.  6 — 38.)  After 
baptizing  the  eunuch,  Philip  stopped  some  time  at  Azotos;  anu 
**  passing  through,  he  preached  in  all  the  cities  until  he  came  to 
Cesarea,"  where  he  appeara  to  have  fixed  his  residence.  He  had 
four  daughters ;  who,  like  Agabus,  according  to  circumstances, 
received  the  gift  of  prophecy.     (Acts  viii.  40.   xxL  8,  9.) 

PuiLippi  was  a  city  of  Macedonia  JPrima,  or  the  first  of  the 
four  parts  into  which  that  province  was  divided.  (See  Vol  L 
p.  90.)  It  was  of  moderate  extent,  and  situated  on  the  con- 
fines of  Thrace.  It  was  formerly  called  Crenides  from  iti  mi- 
merous  springs,  and  afterwards  Datus  from  the  coal  mines  in  its 
vicinity.  The  name  of  Philippi  is  received  from  Philip  the 
father  of  Alexander,  who  fortified  it,  and  made  it  a  frontier  town 
against  the  Thracians.  Julius  Cnsar  phmted  a  colony  here, 
which  was  afterwards  enlarged  by  Augustus,  and  hence  its  in* 
habitants  were  considered  as  freemen  of  Rome.  Christianity 
was  firat  planted  at  Philippi,  by  Saint  Paul,  ▲.  d.  60,  the  particu* 
Ian  of  which  are  related  in  Acts  xvi  9 — 40. 

Pbilistikes,  Land  of,  15.  Account  of,  ibid.  Nature  of  the 
disease  inflicted  upon  them,  196. 

PaiLoLoeus,  a  Christian  at  Rome,  whom  St  Paul  salutes  in 
his  epistle  to  the  Romans.  (xvL  6.)  M.  Coquerel  is  of  opinion 
that  he  was  probably  a  slave  who  had  been  restored  to  liberty, 
and  who  received  the  name  of  Philobgus,  in  consequence  of 
his  having  been  instructed  in  literature  and  the  sciences. 

Pmikbas,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  and  grandson  of  Aaron,  was  the 
third  high-priest  of  the  Jews.  He  is  greatly  commended  for  hia 
zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  in  the  afiair'  of  Zimri  and  Cosbi  (Num. 
XXV.  7.)  :  for  which  God  promised  that  the  priesthood  should  be 
given  to  his  posterity  by  a  perpetual  covenant ;  this  condition 
being  included  (as  interpretera  observe),  that  his  children  should 
continue  faithful  and  obedient  The  time  of  his  ieath  is  not 
known. 

Phiebx,  a. deaconess  in  the  chureh  at  Cenchrea,  whom  Saint 
Paul  strongly  recommends  to  the  Christians  at  Rome  in  his 
epistle  (xvi.  1,  2.),  for  her  hospitality  to  himself.  The  deacon- 
esses in  the  primitive  church  were  sometimes  married  women, 
but  most  frequently  widows  advanced  in  yean,  and  who  had 
been  the  wife  of  one  man;  that  is,  one  who  had  not  parted  with 
one  husband  and  married  another,  a  practice  which  at  that  time 
was  usual  both  among  the  Jews  and  heathens.  (1  Tim.  vi.  9, 
10.)  Their  functions  consisted  in  taking  care  of  the  sick  and 
poor  of  their  owq  sex,  visiting  the  prisonera  and  martyn,  in* 
structing  catechumens,  assisting  at  the  baptism  of  women,  and 
various  other  inferior  ofikes.  Phoebe  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  bearer  of  St  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Romans. 

PHfEniGE,  or  pHOEiriciA,  a  province  of  Syria,  which  extended 
from  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  where  it  bounded  Cilicia  on  the  north, 
along  the  coast  southwards,  to  the  termination  of  the  ridges  of 
Libanus  and  Antilibanus,  near  Tyre,  where  it  met  the  border 
of  Palestine.  In  breadth  it  only  comprehended  the  narrow  tract 
between  the  continuation  of  Mount  Libanus  and  the  sea.  The 
country  was  exceedingly  fertile ;  and  as  a  commercial  nation,  the 
Phsnicians  are  the  most  celebrated  people  of  antiquity.  They 
planted  many  colonies,  and,  among  othere,  Carthage.  The 
principal  cities  of  Phcenicia  were  Ptolbmais,  Smoir,  and  Ttrb, 
of  wluch  a  notice  is  given  in  the  subsequent  part  of  this  index 
Idols  worehipped  by  them,  138. 

Phoeviciarcbs,  notice  of,  140. 

Pbrtoia  is  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  divided  into  the  Greater 
and  Lesser.    The  former  had  Bithynia  on  the  north,  Galatia  Ott 
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ibe  east,  Pamphylia  and  Lycia  on  the  south,  Lydia  and  Myna 
on  the  west  Its  chief  cities  mentioned  in  Scripture  (Col.  iL  1.) 
are  Laodicea  and  Hierapolis;  and  of  this  St.  Luke  seems  to 
speak  in  Acts  ii.  10.  because  he  joins  it  with  Pamphylia  below 
it  In  Acts  xvi.  6.  he  means  Phiygia  Minor.  The  inhabitants 
are  said  to  have  been  a  servile  people,  kept  in  their  duty  best  by 
stripes,  and  made  wise  only  by  sufferings.  In  all  these  parts  of 
Asia  Minor,  even  to  Bythinia  and  the  Euxine  Sea,  the  Jews 
anciently  were  very  numerous. 

Phut,  or  Put,  the  name  of  an  African  people.  According  to 
Joeephus  (Ant  Jud.  1.  i.  c  7.)  they  were  the  inhabitants  of 
Mauritania,  where  there  is  a  river  called  Phut  (Plin.  Nat  Hist 
1.  V.  c  1.)  According  to  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate  versions 
they  were  the  Libyans.  (Jer.  xlvi.  9.  Ezek.  xxvii.  10.  xxxviii. 
6.  Nah.  iii.  9.)  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  descend- 
ants of  Phut,  the  third  son  of  Ham.     (Gen.  x.  6.) 

Phtlactxbixs  described,  156. 

Phtbics,  or  Medicine,  state  o^  194 — 197. 

Physics,  or  natural  philosophy  of  the  Jews,  186. 

PiHAHiROTH  or  Hi  ROTH,  without  the  prefix,  a  place  on  the 
Red  Sea,  where  the  Israelites  made  their  second  encampment 
(E«xod.  xiv.  2.  9.  Num.  xiii.  7.)  As  the  Israelites  were  properly 
delivered  at  this  place  from  their  captivity,  and  fear  of  the 
Egyptians  (Exod.  xiv.  5.),  Dr.  Shaw  thinks  that  it  derived  its 
name, from  that  circumstance.     (Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  98.) 

Piljltx,  Pontius,  notice  of,  53. 

Pi  so  AH,  Mount,  31. 

PisiDiA  (Acts  xiv.  24.),  a  country  in  Asia  Minor,  having 
Pamphylia  on  the  south,  Galatia  on  the  north,  Isauria  on  the 
east,  and  Phrygia  on  the  west  Its  chief  city  was  Antioch  in 
Pisidia  (Acts  xiiL  14.),  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  Antioch 
in  Syria. 

Pisoir,  one  of  the  four  great  rivers  which  watered  the  garden 
of  Eden.  (Gen.  ii.  11, 12.)  The  author  of  the  apocryphal  book 
of  Ecclesiasticus,  speaking  of  a  wise  man,  says,  that  "he  fiUeth 
all  things  with  his  wisdom,"  or  spreads  it  on  every  side,  "  as 
Phison  and  Tigris"  spread  their  waters  *<  in  the  time  of  the  new 
fruits,"  that  is,  when  they  are  swollen  by  the  melting  of  the 
winter  snows.  Calmet,  Reland,  and  others,  sQppose  it  to  be  the 
Phasis,  a  celebrated  river  of  Colchis;  Eusebius  and  Jerome, 
after  Josephus,  make  it  to  be  the  Ganges,  which  passmg  into 
India  falls  into  the  ocean. 

PiTHox,  one  of  the  cities  built  by  the  Israelites  for  Pharaoh. 
(Exod.  i.  11.)  Sir  John  Marsham  imagines  it  to  be  Pelusium; 
but  it  is  most  probably  the  vatcv/ccc  of  Herodotus.  (Hist  L  ii. 
e.  158.),  by  the  Arabians  in  later  times  called  Fijum  or  Faijum 
(pronounced  Faioum),  which  is  also  applied  to  the  province. 

Plaque,  not  unknown  in  Palestine,  38. 

Plaivs  of  the  Holy  Land,  account  of,  33. 

PLXABiire,  form  of,  among  the  Jews,  in  civil  and  criminal 
cases,  55,  56. 
I  Plouohiho,  Jewish  mode  of,  177. 

PoxTHT,  cultivated  by  the  Hebrews,  186. 

PoLiTBirsss,  Jewish  forms  of,  168,  169. 

PoiiTiCAi.  Divisions  of  the  Holy  Land,  15—18.  Political 
State  of  the  Israelites  and  Jews  from  the  patriarchal  times  to  the 
destruction  of  their  polity  by  the  Romans,  40 — 48. 

PoLTOAXT,  why  tolerated  among  the  Jews,  160.  Abolished 
by  Christianitjr,  ibid. 

PoMssRAiTATx  treos  of  Palestine,  36. 

PoiTTus,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  having  the  Euxine  Sea 
on  the  north,  Cappadocia  on  the  south,  Paphlagonia  and  Galatia 
on  the  east,  and  the  Lesser  Armenia  on  the  west  It  is  supposed 
that  Saint  Peter  preached  in  Pontus,  because  he  addresses  his 
first  Epistle  to  the  believing  Hebrews,  who  were  scattered 
throughout  this  and  the  neighbouring  provinces. 

Pools  of  Solomon,  29.  Pool  of  Bethesda,  21.  And  of  Si- 
loam,  ibid. 

Poor,  Jewish  laws  concerning,  83. 

PoFULATiov  of  the  Holy  Land,  38.     Of  Jerusalem,  22. 

Porch  of  Solomon,  99. ' 

Posssssioirs,  demoniacal,  reality  of,  197. 

PoTiFHAR,  the  captain  of  Pharaoh's  body  guard,  who  pui^ 
chased  Joseph  of  some  MidianitiBh  merchants,  and  made  him 
superintendent  of  his  house.  Afterwards,  however,  listening  to 
the  &lse  charges  of  his  wife,  who  accused  Joseph  of  attempting 
to  seduce  her,  he  threw  Joseph  into  prison,  where  he  was  rigo- 
rously confined.  It  should  seem  that  this  rigour  was  not  of  very 
long  continuance ;  and  that  he  restored  Joseph  to  all  his  confi- 
ilenoe,  and  intrusted  him  with  the  management  of  the  prison.  | 
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(Gen.  xxxvtL  36.  zxzix.  19 — 23.)  Potiphar  Is  an  Egyplkii 
proper  name,  which  has  been  explained  by  the  Coptic  nifiT 
«PPO  father,  that  is,  prime  nunister  of  Phorro,  or  Pharaoh. 
Some  expositors  have  made  a  distinction  between  the  master  of 
Joseph  and  the  keeper  of  the  prison  into  which  he  was  thrown. 
Others,  however,  have  conjectured,  with  more  probalnfity,  that 
Potiphar,  after  having  punished  Joseph  in  a  transport  of  wraifa 
and  jealousy,  acknowledged  his  innocence ;  but  that,  in  order  to 
avoid  disgracing  his  wife,  instead  of  restoring  Joseph  to  his 
former  office,  he  confided  to  him  the  command  of  the  atalo- 
prison. 

PoTiPHBRAH,  governor,  or,  more  correctly,  priest  of  On,  is 
knoWn  only  from  the  circumstance  of  hb  having  given  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Joseph.  (Gen.  xU.  45.  xlvi.  !^.) 
Jabionski  supposed  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  Coptic  IlHOKT- 
«PH,  priest  of  the  sun;  and  the  recent  diaooveries  amon^  the 
Egyptian  monuments  have  shown  that  his  conjecture  w«s  not 
altogether  without  foundation.  Ps-thxph-rx  signifies  that  which 
belongs  to  Rs  or  the  Sun :  this  name  was  peculiarly  soitahle  tor 
a  priest  of  On  or  Heliopolis,  the  city  of  the  sun.  Undeogned 
coincidences  like  these  strongly  corroborate  the  antiquity  and 
authenticity  of  the  Mosaic  narrative. 
Pottxr's  Fixld.     See  Acbldava. 

Praters  of  the  Jews,  various  appellations  of,  131.  PaUic 
prayers,  ibid.  Private  prayers,  ibid.  How  offered  in  the  syna- 
gogues, 104.  Attitudes  in  preyer,  131,  132.  Forms  of  |»Fay«r 
in  use  among  the  Jews,  132*  The  nineteen  prayers  now  used 
by  them,  106, 107. 

PRXACHiire,  a  part  of  the  synagogue  service,  106. 
PaxciPiTATioir,  a  Jewish  punishment,  68. 
Prkparatioit  of  the  Passover,  123.    Of  the  Sabbath,  123. 
Prxsbitts  ofiered  to  superiors,  169. 
Prixsts,  privileges  and  functions  o^  112, 113. 
Privcxs  of  tribes  uid  families,  41. 

Praisca  or  pRiscxLLA,  the  wife  ctf*  Aquila,  a  converted  Jew  of 
Pontus.     See  Aq.uila,  p.  407. 

Prisoners  (Roman),  treatment  of,  58—60.     Oriental  mode 
of  treating  prisoners,  66.    Probable  origin  of  one  being  released 
at  the  Passover,  123.    Eyes  of;  put  out,  66. 
Prisons  (Jewish),  notice  o^  65,  66. 
Pritilbgxs  of  the  first-bom,  163. 
PROCSBDiirss,  judicial,  forms  of,  55—60. 
Procurators   (Roman),  powers  of,  52,  58.    State  of  the 
Jews  under  them,  53. 

Productions  of  the  Holy  Land,  35—^7. 
Promise,  land  o^  13. 
pRoxuLGATioN  of  laws,  47, 48. 

Property,  crimes  against,  how  pumshed,  62, 63.  Disposal 
of  property,  164. 

Propuets,  notice  of,  47. 116.  PunishmiBnt  of  fidse  prophets, 
62.  Schools  of  the  prophets,  184, 185.  (See  further  the  General 
Index  of  Matters,  No.  HI.  infira.  article  Prophett.)  «  The  JPro- 
pheta*'  an  ancient  division  of  the  Old  Testament,  p.  213.  of  this 
volume.  Table  of  the  sections  of  the  prophets,  as  read  in  the 
Jewish  Synagogue,  105. 

Proselytes,  account  of,  109. 
Proseuchjs  or  oratories  of  the  Jews,  102, 103. 
Psaltery,  a  musical  instrument,  184. 
Ptolsmais,  anciently  called  Accho  (Judg.  i.  31.),  and  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Acre,  is  a  port  and  town  situated  on  the 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the  confines  of  Lower  and 
Upper  Galilee.  Here  Saint  Paul  rested  for  one  day  on  his  journey 
from  Ephesus  to  Jerusalem.  (Acts  xzL  7.)  As  this  port  most 
always  have  been  of  great  importance  in  time  of  war,  the  town 
has,  conisequently,  undergone  great  changes.  During  the  croisades 
this  city  suffered  exceedingly  both  from  infidels  and  Christiana, 
between  whom  it  was  the  scene  of  many  sanguinary  conflicts :  at 
length  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  late  Cjezzar  Pacha,  under 
whose  government  and  that  of  his  successor  it  has  revived,  and 
is  now  one  of  the  most  considerable  towns  on  the  ooasL  Acre 
has  a  beautiful  appearance,  when  beheld  from  a  short  distance. 
This  place  is  celebrated  for  the  repulse  there  given  to  Napoleon 
Buonaparte,  by  the  Turks  under  the  command  of  Sir  Sydney 
Smith,  who,  after  a  long  and  memorable  siege,  compelled  the 
French  to  retire  with  great  loss,  and  ultimately  to  abandon  Syria. 
PuRLicANs,  or  collectors  of  the  revenue,  account  of,  78, 79. 
Why  odious  to  the  Jews,  79. 

PuRLius,  an  opulent  governor  of  Malta,  at  the  time  of  St. 
Paul's  shipwreck,  who  miraculously  healed  his  fiither  of  a  dan 
gerous  malady.    The  bay  in  which  tiie  vessel  was  wrecked  w»s 
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contiguous  to  his  estate ;  and  he  most  prohably  entertained  the 
apostle  during  his  three  months*  residence  on  that  island.  (Acts 
zziii.  7, 8.)  An  ancient  inscription  found  at  Malta  designates  its 
governor  by  the  same  appellation — npaTOX  or  chief  man — 
"Which  St.  Luke  gives  to  Publius.  (Bloomfield  and  Kuiniiel  on 
Acts  xxviii.  7,  8.) 
PvL,  or  Phul. 

1.  The  proper  name  of  a  people  remote  from  Palestine.  (Isa. 
Izvi  19r)  The  Latin  Vulgate  renders  it  Afirica;  according  to 
Bochart,  it  was  Phila,  an  island  of  the  Nile  in  Upper  Egypt 
Vitringa  supposes  it  to  be  a  place  in  the  extremity  of  Egypt;  it 
being  the  prophet's  object,  in  the  passage  just  cited,  to  designate 
the  most  remote  parts. 

2.  The  name  of  the  first  king  of  Assyria,  who  is  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures.  He  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Israel  shortly  after 
Menahem  had  usurped  the  throne,  who  gave  a  thousand  talents 
of  silver  to  support  him  in  his  kingdom.  (2  Kings  xv.  19, 20.) 

PnirisHMSNTs  (Hebrew),  design  of,  64.  Inferior  punishments, 
64—66.     Capiuil  punishments,  66 — 69. 

PnmsBMXKTs  (Roman),  mentioned  In  the  Bible,  account  of, 
69—72. 

PuBiFicATioss  of  the  Hebrews,  account  of,  133.  Purifica- 
tions of  the  leprosy,  in  persons,  garments,  and  houses,  133,  134. 
Purifications  in  case  of  minor  impurities,  134. 

PuRix,  or  feast  of  Lots,  account  of,  128. 

PuTxoLi,  a  maritime  town  of  Campania,  in  Italy,  between 
Baia  and  Naples,  founded  by  a  colony  from  Cums.  It  was 
originally  called  Dicsarchia,  and  afterwards  Puteoli,  fit>m  the 
gTMt  number  of  wells  {putei)  which  were  in  the  neighbourhood. 
It  is  now  called  PuzzoU  or  Puzzuolo.  Here  Saint  Paul  abode 
seven  days,  by  the  lavour  of  the  centurion,  on  his  first  journey  to 
Rome.  (Acts  xxviii  13.)  It  appears  from  Acts  xxviii.  11.  that 
Puteoli  was  the  destination  df  this  vessel  from  Alexandria ;  and 
we  learn  firom  the  independent  testimony  of  the  Jewish  historian, 
Josephus,  corroborated -by  the  geographer  Stmbo,  that  this  was 
the  port  of  Italy  to  which  ships  firom  Egypt  and  the  Levant  com- 
monly sailed.  (Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  xviii.  c.  7.  §  4.  c  8.  §  2.  Strabo, 
Geogr.  L  xvii.  p.  793.  ed  Casaub.) 


QuABTus,  a  Christian  resident  at  Corinth,  whose  saltltations 
Saint  Paul  transmitted  to  Rome.  He  was  probably  a  Roman, 
whom  commercial  afiairs  had  led  into  Greece.  (Rom.  xvL  23.) 

QcicKSAiTD  (2mt«).  Two  syrtes  or  sand  banks,  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa,  were  particularly  celebrated  among  the 
ancients;  one  of  which,  called  the  Syrtia  major,  lay  between 
Cyrcne  and  Leptis,  and  is  most  probably  THN  JEu^rtf,  ths 
Quickaand,  alluded  to  in  ActsxxviL  17.;  since  a  vessel  bound 
westward,  after  passing  Crete,  might  easily  be  driven  into  it  by 
a  strong  north-easterly  wind.  The  other  {Syrtit  mijior)  lay 
near  Carthage.  (Kuiniiel  on  Acts  xxviL  17.  Robinson's  Lexi- 
con, voce  XvpTic.) 

QuiRiNus  or  Ctreitius  (Ki/nriof,  in  Latin  Quirinus),  that  is, 
Publius  Sulpicius  Quirinus,  a  Roman  senator ;  who,  after  the 
banishment  of  Archelaus  to  Vienna  in  Gaul,  and  the  annexation 
of  Judea  to  the  province  of  Syria,  was  sent  from  Rome,  as 
governor  of  Syria,  to  take  a  census  of  the  whole  province  with 
a  view  to  taxation.  (Compare  Acts  v.  87.)  This  census  he  com- 
pleted, A.  D.  8.  This  enrolment  is  alluded  to  in  Luke  ii.  2. ;  for 
an  elucidation  of  which,  see  VoL  I.  pp.  419, 420. 


Rabbath. 

1.  Rabbath,  Rabbath-Amnov,  or  Rabbath  of  the  children 
of  Ammon,  afterwards  called  Philadelphia,  the  capital  of  the 
Ammonites,  was  situated  beyond  Jordan.  It  was  a  place  of 
considerable  note  in  the  time  of  Moses.  When  David  declared 
war  against  the  Ammonites,  his  general  Joab  laid  siege  to  Rab- 
bath-Ammon,  where  the  brave  Uriah  lost  his  life,  by  a  secret 
Older  given  by  this  prince,  that  Uriah  should  be  forsaken  in  a 
place  of  danger.  And  when  the  city  was  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity,  David  himself  went  thither,  that  he  might  have  the 
honour  of  taking  it.  From  this  time  it  became  subject  to  the 
kings  of  Judah.  Afterwards  the  kings  of  Israel  became  masters 
of  it,  with  all  the  rest  of  the  tribes  beyond  Jordan.  But  towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  Tiglath-pileser  haying 
taken  away  a  great  part  of  the  Israelites  from  that  country,  the 
Ammonites  were  guilty  of  many  cruelties  against  those  who 
remained,  in  consequence  of  which  the  prophets  Jeremiah  and 
Eaekiel  paronoonoed  very  severe  prophecies  against  Rabbath,  Ae 
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capital  city  of  the  Ammonites,  and  against  the  rest  of  the  country, 
which  probably  had  their  completion  five  years  after  the  destruc 
tion  of  Jerusalem.  Antiochus  the  Greek  took  the  city  of  Rab 
bath-Ammon  about  a.  k.  3766.  Some  time  before  this,  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  had  given  it  the  name  of  Philadelphia.     Which 

9  in  this  index. 

2.  Rabbath-moab,  or  Rabbath  of  the  children  of  Moab,  the 
capital  of  the  Moabites,  otherwise  Ab,  or  Ariel  of  Moab,  and 
KiRHERBS,  or  the  city  with  brick  walls.  (Jer.  xlvili.  31.  36.) 
This  city  was  situated  on  the  river  Ar :  it  underwent  many  revo- 
lutions, and  the  prophets  denounced  heavy  judgments  against  it 

Rabbi,  or  Rabboiti,  import  of,  185. 

Rabdomancy,  or  divination  by  the  staft)  143. 

Rabbhakeh,  an  officer  of  Sennacherib  king  of  Assyria,  who 
was  sent  with  Rabsaris  and  Tartan  to  summon  Hezekiah  to  sur- 
render to  his  master.  (2  Kings  xviii.  17.) 

Raca,  a  Syriac  word  of  contempt,  meaning  a  worthless  person. 
(Matt  V.  22.)  Those  who  applied  this  term  to  another  were  ob- 
noxious to  punishment  by  the  Council  of  twenty-three.  See 
p.  55.  supra. 

Rachkl,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Laban,  and  the  wife  of 
Jacob.  She  was  the  mother  of  Joseph  and  Benjamin.  In  Jer. 
xxxi.  15.  the  prophet  introduces  Rachel  as  bewailing  the  exile  of 
her  posterity,  that  is,  Ephraim ;  by  quoting  which  language  the 
evangelist  Matthew  (iL  18.)  in  a  similar  manner  introduces  her  as 
bemoaning  the  hte  of  the  children  who  were  massacred  at  Beth- 
lehem. (Compare  Vol.  i.  p.  317.)  The  tomb  of  Rachel  is  still 
shown  to  travellers,  near  the  ruins  of  the  village  of  Ramah.  **  It 
is  one  of  the  few  places  where  the  observer  is  persuaded  that 

tradition  has  not  erred The  spot  is  as  wild  and  solitary  as 

can  well  be  conceived  ;  no  palms  or  cypresses  give  their  shelter 
from  the  blast;  not  a  single  tree  spreads  its  shade  where  the 
beautiful  mother  [wife]  of  Israel  rests.*'  (Game's  Recollections 
of  the  East,  p.  157.^  Mr.  Maundrell  is  of  opinion  that  this  may 
be  the  true  place  ol  Rachel's  interment :  but  the  present  sepul- 
chral monument  can  be  none  of  that  which  Jacob  erected ;  for 
it  appears  to  be  plainly  a  modern  and  Turkish  structure.  The 
graves  of  the  Moslems  lie  thickly  strewn  around  this  tomb. 

Rahab. 

1 .  A  woman  of  Jericho,  who  received  into  her  house,  and 
afterwards  concealed,  the  two  spies,  whom  Joshua  had  sent  to 
explore  that  dty  and  its  contiguous  territory.  On  the  capture  of 
Jericho,  Rahab,  with  her  parents,  brethren,  and  all  that  she  had, 
under  the  conduct  of  the  two  spies,  quitted  her  house  in  safety. 
She  subsequently  married  Salmon,  one  of  the  chief  men  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  and  became  the  mother  of  Boaz.  f  Josh.  ii.  vi.  17. 
22,  23.  Ruth  iv.  21.  Matt  i.  5.)  Much  discussion  has  taken 
place  respecting  Rahab,  whether  she  were  a  harlot  or  one  who 
kept  a  house  of  entertainment  for  strangers.  The  same  word  in 
the  Hebrew  language  denotes  persons  of  both  profiMsions :  for 
the  same  reason,  the  appellation  of  harlot  is  given  to  Fahab  in 
the  Septuagint  version,  from  which  the  apostles  Paul  ( Heb.  xi. 
31.)  and  James  (iL  25.)  make  use  of  the  same  expression :  but 
the  Chaldee  paraphrast  calls  her  by  a  word  which  signifies  a 
woman  who  keeps  a  public  house,  without  any  mark  of  in&my. 
Since  those  apostles  cite  her  as  an  eminent  example  of  faith  in 
Grod,  and  have  ranked  her  with  Abraham,  we  shall  be  justified 
in  putting  the  most  charitable  construction  upon  the  appellation 
given  to  her. 

2.  A  poetical  name  of  Egypt  (Isa.  xxx.  7.  Ii.  9.  Psal.  Ixxxvii. 
4.  Ixxxix.  11.)  The  Hebrew  word  signifies  proud;  and  the 
name  seems  to  have  been  given  to  Egypt  from  the  pride  and  in- 
solence of  its  princes  and  inhabitants. 

Raibb,  early  and  latter,  importance  of,  in  Palestine,  24. 

Rama,  Ramah,  or  Ramathaim,  was  a  small  town  or  village 
in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  about  thirty  miles  north  of  Jerusalem  : 
it  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  As  it  stood  in 
a  pass  between  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  Baasha  king 
of  Israel  seized  it,  and  began  io  fortify  it,  to  prevent  his  subjects 
from  passing  that  way  into  the  kingdom  of  Jodah.  (1  Kings  xv. 
17.  21.)  Here  Nebuzaradan,  the  Chaldean  general,  disposed  of 
his  Jewish  prisoners  after  their  capital  was  taken,  which  occa- 
sioned a  great  lamentation  among  the  daughters  of  Rachel  (Jer. 
xl.  1 — 3.  xxxi.  15.)  Oriental  geographers  speak  of  this  place 
as  having  formerly  been  the  metropolis  of  Palestine ;  and  Mr. 
Buckingham  informs  us  that  every  appearance  of  its  ruins  even 
now  confirms  the  opinion  of  its  having  been  once  a  considerable 
city.  "  Its  situation,  as  lying  immediately  in  the  high  road  from 
Jaffii  to  Jerusalem,  made  it  necessarily  a  place  of  great  resort ; 
and,  from  the  fruitfulness  of  the  country  around  it,  it  must  have 
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been  eqiially  important  as  a  militaiy  station  or  a  dep6t  for  sup- 
plies, and  as  a  magazine  for  the  collection  of  such  articles  of 
commerce  as  were  exported  from  the  coast  In  its  present  state 
the  town  of  Ramah  is  about  the  size  of  Jal&,  in  the  extent  actu- 
ally occupied.  The  dwellings  of  the  last,  however,  are  crowded 
together  around  the  sides  of  a  hill,  while  those  of  Ramah  are 
scattered  widely  over  the  face  of  the  level  plain  on  which  it 
stands.  The  style  of  building  here  is  that  of  high  square  houses, 
with  flattened  domes  covering  them :  and  some  of  the  old  ter- 
raced roofs  are  fenced  around  with  raised  walls,  in  which  are 
seen  pyramids  of  hollow  earthenware  pipes,  as  if  to  give  air  and 
light,  without  destroying  the  strength  of  the  wall  itself.  The 
inhabitanu  are  estimated  at  little  more  than  five  thousand  per- 
sons, of  whom  about  one  third  are  Christians  of  the  Greek  and 
Catholic  communion,  and  the  remaining  two-thirds  Mohamme- 
dans, chiefly  Arabs ;  the  men  of  power  and  the  military  being 
Turks,  and  no  Jews  residing  there.  The  principal  occupation 
of  the  people  is  husbandry,  for  which  the  surrounding  country 
is  highly  finvourable;  and  the  staple  commodities  produced  by 
them  are  corn,  olives,  oil,  and  cotton,  with  some  soap  and  coarse 
doth  made  in  the  town.  There  are  still  remains  of  some  noble 
subterranean  cisterns  at  Ramah,  not  inferior  either  in  extent  or 
execution  to  many  of  those  at  Alexandria :  they  were  intended 
for  the  same  purpose,  namely,  to  serve  in  time  of  war  as  reser- 
voirs of  water."     (Buckingham's  Travels  in  Palestine,  p.  168.) 

Ramoth,  a  famous  city  in  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  oflen 
called  Ramoth-gilead,  sometimes  Ramoth,  and  sometimes  Ramoth- 
mizpeh,  or  the  Watch-tower.  (Josh.  xiii.  26.)  This  city  be- 
longed to  the  tribe  of  Gad.  It  was  assigned  to  the  Levites,  and 
was  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge  beyond  Jordan.  (Deut  iv.  43. 
Josh.  XX.  8.  xxi.  38.)  It  became  celebrated  during  the  reigns  of 
the  later  kings  of  Israel,  and  was  the  occasion  of  several  wars 
between  these  princes  and  the  kings  of  Damascus,  who  had  con- 
quered it,  and  from  whom  the  kings  of  Israel  endeavoured  to 
regain  it.  (1  Kings  xxii.  3—36.  2  Kings  viii.  28,  29.  2  Chron. 
xxii.  .5.)  Jehoram,  king  of  Judah,  was  dangerously  wpunded  at 
the  siege  of  this  place ;  and  Jehu,  the  son  of  Nimshi,  was  here 
anointed  king  of  Israel  by  a  young  prophet  sent  by  Elisha.  (2 
Kings  ix.  1 — 10.)  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  was  killed  in  battle 
with  the  Syrians  before  this  place.  (2  Chron.  xviii.  3,  4,  6.  et 
■eq.)     It  is  now  called  Ramza. 

RsADiiro,  oriental  mode  of,  183. 

RfiAFiire,  notice  of,  177. 

Rbbxls'  Beativo,  what,  67. 

Regkptioit  of  visiters,  169,  170. 

Rbcuabitss,  accounted  116. 

RscoBDER,  office  of,  47. 

Rbgbxatioks  of  the  Jews,  189,  190. 

Red  Sea,  that  branch  of  the  southern  sea  which  interposes 
itBslf  between  Egypt  on  the  west,  Arabia  Felix  and  some  part 
of  Arabia  Petrea  on  the  east,  while  its  northern  extremities 
touch  on  the  coast  of  Edom.  Edom,  it  is  well  known,  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue  signifies  Bed,  and  was  the  name  given  to  Esau 
for  selling  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  Both  the 
country  which  was  possessed  by  his  posterity  (Gen.  xxv.  30. 
xxxvL  31—^0.),  and  the  sea  which  was  contiguous  to  it,  were 
called  afler  his  name ;  but  the  Greeks,  not  undentanding  the 
reason  of  the  appellation,  translated  it  into  their  tongue,  and 
called  it  Boxxo-o-sl  E^^ai,  whence  the  Latins  termed  it  Mare 
Bubrutn,  and  we  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  also  called  Yam  Suph, 
"  the  weedy  sea,'^  in  several  passages  (Num.  xxxiii.  10.  PsaLcvi. 
9.,  dec)  which  are  improperly  rendered  "  the  Red  Sea."  Some 
teamed  authora  have  supposed  that  it  was  so  named  from  the 
quantity  of  weeds  in  it.  But  Mr.  Bruce,  who  had  seen  and  ex- 
amined the  whole  extent  of  it,  states  that  he  never  saw  a  weed 
of  any  sort  in  it ;  and  remarks  that  a  narrow  gulf,  under  the 
immediate  influence  of  monsoons  blowing  from  contrary  points 
six  months  each  year,  would  have  too  much  agitation  to  produce 
each  vegetables,  eeldom  found  but  in  stagnant  water,  and  sel- 
domer,  if  ever,  found  in  salt  water.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the 
aea  derives  its  name  from  the  large  trees,  or  plants,  of  white  coral, 
perfectly  in  imitation  of  plants  on  land.  One  of  these,  which  he 
■aw,  from  a  root  nearly  central,  threw  out  ramifications  measur- 
ing twenty-six  feet  in  diameter  every  way.  (Travels,  vol.  iL  p. 
138.)  This  seems  to  he  the  most  probable  solution  that  has 
been  hitherto  proposed  of  the  name.  The  tides  in  this  sea  are 
bat  moderate.  At  Suez,  the  difference  between  high  and  low 
water  did  not  exceed  from  three  to  four  feet,  according  to  Nie- 
buhr's  observation^  on  the  tides  in  that  gulf,  during  the  yean 
1762  and  1763.    (Voyage  en  Arable,  p.  363.) 
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Eveiy  one  knows  the  celebrated  mi.ade  of  the  pwaigg  over 
the  Red  Sea,  when  God  opened  this  sea,  dried  it  up,  and  made 
the  Israelites  pass  through  it,  dry  shod,  to  the  number  of  600,000, 
without  reckoning  old  men,  women,  or  children.  The  rabbins, 
and  many  of  the  ancient  fathers,  relying  on  Paal.  cxxxvi  18L 
(to  him  which  divided  the  Red  Sea  into  parts),  have  maintained 
that  the  Red  Sea  was  so  divided  as  to  make  twelve  passages ; 
that  each  of  the  twelve  tribes  passed  through  a  difierenC  passage. 
But  other  authora  have  advanced  that,  Moses  having  lived  long 
near  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  country  of  Midian,  had  observed  that 
it  kept  its  regular  ebbing  and  flowing  like  the  ocean  ;  ao  that, 
taking  the  advantage  of  the  time  of  the  ebb,  he  led  the  Hebnewra 
over ;  but  the  Egyptians  not  knowing  the  nature  of  the  aea,  and 
rashly  entering  it  just  before  the  return  of  the  tide,  were  all 
swallowed  up  and  drowned,  as  Moses  relates^  Thos  the  priests 
of  Memphis  explained  it,  and  their  o^nnion  has  been  adopted  by 
a  great  number  of  modems,  particularly  by  the  learned  critic  and 
philologer,  John  David  Michaelis,  who  in  the  queries  which  he 
sent  to  the  Danish  traveller  M.  Niebuhr,  while  in  Egypt,  proposed 
to  him  to  inquire  upon  the  spot,  **  Whether  there  were  not  sosoe 
ridges  of  rocks  where  the  water  was  shallow,  so  that  an  army,  at 
particular  times,  may  pass  over  1  Secondly,  Whether  the  Etenan 
winds,  which  blow  strongly  all  summer  from  the  north-west,  coald 
not  blow  so  violently  against  the  sea  as  to  keep  it  back  on  a  heap 
so  that  the  Israelites  might  have  passed  without  a  miracle  ?"  anc 
a  copy  of  these  queries  was  left  also  for  Mr.  Brace,  to  join  hif 
inquiries  likewise,  his  observations  on  which  are  excellent.  **  I 
must  confess,"  says  he,  **  however  learned  the  gentlemen  were 
who  proposed  these  doubts,  I  did  not  think  they  merited  any  at« 
tention  to  solve  them.  This  passage  is  told  us  by  Scripture  to 
be  a  miraculous  one ;  and,  if  so,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
natural  causes.  If  we  do  not  believe  Moses,  we  need  not  believe 
the  transaction  at  all,  seeing  that  it  is  from  his  authority  alone 
we  derive  it.  If  we  believe  in  God,  that  he  made  the  sea,  we 
must  believe  he  could  divide  it  when  he  sees  proper  reason  ;  and 
of  that  he  must  be  the  only  judge.  It  is  no  greater  miracle  to 
divide  the  Red  Sea  than  to  divide  the  river  Jordan.  If  the  Ete- 
sian winds,  blowing  firom  the  north-west  in  sommer,  could  keep 
up  the  sea  as  a  widl  on  the  right,  or  to  the  south,  of  6hf  feet 
high,  still  the  difficulty  would  remain  of  building  the  wall  on  the 
left  hand  or  to  the  north.  Besides,  water  standing  in  that  posi- 
tion for  a  day  must  have  lost  the  nature  of  fluid.  Whence 
came  that  cohesion  of  particles  which  hindered  that  wall  to  es- 
cape at  the  sides  1  This  is  as  great  a  miracle  as  that  of  Moeea. 
If  the  Etesian  winds  had  done  this  once,  they  must  have  repeated 
it  many  a  time  before  and  sinse,  from  the  same  causes.  Yet 
Diodorus  Siculus  (lib.  iii.  p.  122.)  says  the  Troglodytes,  the  in- 
digenous inhabitants  of  that  very  spot,  had  a  tradition  from  lather 
to  son,  from  their  very  eai^Uest  ages,  that  once  this  division  of 
the  sea  did  happen  there ;  and  that,  after  leaving  its  bottom  some 
time  dry,  the  sea  again  came  back,  and  covered  it  with  great 
fury.  I  The  words  of  this  author  are  of  the  most  remarkable 
kind :  we  cannot  think  this  heathen  is  writing  in  favour  of  reve- 
lation :  he  knew  not  Moses,  nor  says  a  word  about  Pharaoh  and 
his  host ;  but  records  the  miracle  of  the  division  of  the  sea  in 
words  nearly  as  strong  as  those  of  Moses,  from  the  mouths  of 
unbiassed,  undesigning  pagans.  Were  all  these  difficulties  sur- 
mounted, what  could  we  do  with  the  pillar  of  fire  1  The  answer 
is.  We  should  not  believe  it  Why,  then,  believe  the  passage  at 
all  1  We  have  no  authority  for  the  one  but  what  is  for  the  other : 
it  is  altogether  contrary  to  the  ordinary  nature  of  things ;  and, 
if  not  a  miracle,  it  must  be  a  fable."     (Vol.  ii.  pp.  135—137.) 

Still,  such  skeptical  queries  have  their  use ;  they  lead  to  a 
stricter  investigation  of  facts,  and  thereby  tend  strongly  to  con- 
firm the  veracity  of  the  history  they  meant  to  impeach.  Thus  it 
appeara,  from  the  accurate  observations  of  Niebuhr  and  Brace, 
that  there  is  no  ledge  of  rocks  running  across  the  golf  any  where 
to  afford  a  shallow  passage.  And  the  second  query,  about  the 
Etesian  or  northerly  vrind,  is  refuted  by  the  express  mention  of 
a  strong  easteriy  wind  blovring  across,  and  scooping  out  a  dry 
passage,  not  that  it  was  necessary  for  Omnipotence  to  employ  it 
there  as  an  instrament,  any  more  than  at  Jordan  ;  but  it  s  ems 
to  be  introduced  in  the  sacred  history  by  way  of  anticipation,  to 
exclude  the  natural  agency  that  might  in  afler  times  be  employed 
for  solving  miracles ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  monsoon  in 
the  Red  Sea  blows  the  summer  half  of  the  year  from  the  north, 
the  winter  half  from  the  south,  neither  of  which  conkl  produce 

1  Diodorus  altribntes  this  to  an  "extraordinary  high  tide.'*  Tbetet, 
however,  that  "  the  jfround  \na  bare  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  gulf"  is 
admittea  by  this  curious  tradition. 
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tbe  mincld  in  question.  Wishing  to  diminish,  though  not  to 
deny  the  miracle,  Niebuhr  adopts  the  opinion  of  those  who  con- 
tend for  a  higher  passage,  near  Suez.  "  For,"  says  he,  "  the 
miracle  would  be  less  if  they  crossed  the  sea  there,  than  near 
Bedea.  But  whosoever  should  suppose  that  the  multitude  of 
the  Israelites  could  be  able  to  cross  it  here,  without  a  prodigy, 
would  deceive  himself;  for  even  in  our  days  no  caravan  passes 
that  way  to  go  from  Cairo  to  Mount  Sinai,  although  it  would 
shorten  the  journey  considerably.  The  passage  would  have  been 
naturally  more  difficult  for  the  Israelites  some  thousands  of  years 
back,  when  the  gulf  was  probably  larger,  deeper,  and  more  ex- 
tended towards  the  north ;  for  in  all  appearance  the  water  has 
retired,  and  the  ground  near  this  end  has  been  raised  by  the  sands 
of  the  neighbouring  desert."  (p.  354.)  But  it  sufficiently  ap- 
pears, even  from  Niebuhr*s  own  statement,  that  the  passage  of 
the  Israelites  could  not  have  taken  place  near  Suez:  for,  1.  He 
evidently  confounded  the  town  of  Koisum,  the  ruins  of  which  he 
places  near  Suez,  and  where  he  supposed  the  passage  to  be  made 
with  the  bay  of  Koisum,  which  began  about  forty-jfive  miles  lower 
down  ;  as  Mr.  Bryant  has  satis&ctorily  proved  from  the  astrono- 
mical observations  of  Ptolemy  and  Ulug  Beigh,  made  at  Heroum, 
the  ancient  head  of  the  gulf.  (See  his  treatise  on  the  Plagues 
ofEgypt,pp.  371,  372.) 

2.  Inst^d  of  crossing  the  sea  at' or  near  Ethan,  their  second 
station,  the  Israelites  "turned"  southwards  along  the  western 
shore;  and  their  third  station  at  Pihahiroth,  or  Bedea,  was  at 
least  a  full  day's  journey  below  Ethan,  as  Mr.  Bryant  has  satis- 
lactoriiy  proved  from  Scripture.  (Exod.  xiv.  2.)  And  it  was 
this  unexpected  change  in  the  direction  of  their  march,  which 
tntiiiiated  an  intention  in  the  Israelites  to  quit  Egypt ;  and  the 
apparently  disadvantageous  situation  in  which  they  were  then 
placed,  **  entangled  in  the  land,  and  shut  in  by  the  wilderness," 
with  a  deep  sea  in  front,  the  mountains  of  Attaka  on  the  sides, 
and  the  enemy  in  their  rear,  that  tempted  the  Egyptians  to  pur- 
sue them  through  the  valley  of  Bedea,  by  the  direct  road  from 
Cairo ;  who  **  overtook  them  encamping  by  the  sea,  beside  Piha- 
hiroth, opposite  to  Baalzephon."  (Exod.  xiv.  2 — 9.) 

Niebuhr  wonders  how  the  Israelites  could  sufier  themselves  to 
be  brought  into  such  a  disadvantageous  situation,  or  be  led  blind- 
fold by  Moses  to  their  apparent  destruction :  "  one  need  only 
travel  wiA  a  caravan,"  says  he  **  which  meets  with  the  least 
obstacle,  tiz.  a  small  torrent,  to  be  convinced  that  the  Orientals 
do  not  let  themselves  be  led,  like  fools,  by  their  Caravan  Baschi," 
or  leader  of  the  caravan,  (p.  360.)  But  the  Israelites  went  out 
of  Egypt  with  **  a  high  hand,"  though  led  by  Moses,  yet  under 
the  visible  guidance  and  protection  of  "the  Lord  Gon  of  the 
Hebrews,"  who  went  before  them  by  day  in  a  pillar  of  a  cloud, 
and  by  night  in  a  pillar  of  fire ;  and  who,  for  their  encourage- 
ment to  enter  the  passage  of  the  sea  miraculously  prepared  for 
them,  removed  the  cloud  which  went  before  the  camp  of  Israel 
hitherto,  and  placed  it  behind  them.  (Exod.  xiv.  8 — 20.)  **  And 
it  came  between  the  camp  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  camp  of 
Israel ;  and  it  was  a  cloud  and  darkness  to  the  one,  but  gave 
light  by  night  to  the  other ;  so  that  the  one  came  not  near  the 
other  all  the  night."  (Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol. 
L  pp.  388-^91.)  The  preceding  elaborate  view  of  this  subject 
furnishes  a  most  clear  and  satisfactory  answer  to  the  cavils  of 
modem  infidels. 

Various  ancient  traditions  among  the  heathen  historians  attest 
flie  reality  of  the  miraculous  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  by  the  Is- 
raelites :  to  which  we  may  add  that  it  is  manifest  from  the  text 
of  Moses  and  other  sacred  authore,  who  have  mentioned  tliis 
miraculous  passage,  that  no  other  account  is  supportable  but  that 
which  supposes  the  Hebrews  to  cross  over  the  sea  from  shore  to 
shore,  in  a  vast  space  of  dry  ground  which  was  left  void  by  the 
waters  at  their  retiring.  (Exod.  xiv.  16, 17,  &c.)  To  omit  the 
jinmerous  allusions  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  Isaiah  says  (Ixiii.  1 1, 
&c)  that  the  Lord  divided  the  waves  before  his  people,  that  he 
conducted  them  through  the  bottom  of  the  abyss,  as  a  horse  is 
led  through  the  midst  of  a  field.  Habakkuk  says  (iii.  15.),  that 
the  Lord  made  himself  a  road  to  drive  his  chariot  and  horses 
serosa  the  sea,  across  the  mud  of  great  vratera.  Lastly,  in  the 
apochiyphal  book  of  Wisdom  we  read  (xix.  7, 8.  x.  17, 18.),  that 
the  dry  land  appeared  all  on  a  sudden  in  a  place  where  water 
was  before ;  that  a  fiiee  passage  was  opened  in  a  moment  through 
the  midst  of  the  Red  Sea ;  and  that  a  green  field  was  seen  in  the 
midst  of  the  abyss. 

Repuox,  cities  of,  1 6. 

Rkoal  Goyxrrmbkt  c»f  the  Israelites  and  Jews,  42 — 46.  Its 
duration.  49. 
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RxoToir  round  about  Jordan,  notice  of,  ^3. 

Rehoboam,  the  son  and  successor  of  Solomon.  In  his  reign 
the  kingdom  of  David  was  divided,  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Ben* 
jamin  retaining  their  allegiance  to  Rehoboam,  while  the  other 
ten  tribes  became  subject  to  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat.  Reho- 
boam died  after  reigning  17  years,  and  was  succeeded  on  the 
throne  of  Judah  by  his  son  Abijab  or  Abijam,  b.  c.964. 

Religion,  corruptions  of,  among  the  Jews,  135 — 143.  Par- 
ticularly in  the  time  of  Christ,  148 — 1.50. 

Remphax,  a  Coptic  name  of  Saturn,  who  was  also  wonhip- 
ped  under  the  name  of  Moloch.  (Acts  vit  43.  Compare 
p.  137.) 

Rending  of  garments,  a  sign  of  mourning,  169. 

Rbphaix  or  Raphaim,  the  sons  of  Rapha  (2  Sam.  xxL  16. 18. 
Heb.  and  marginal  rendering),  a  Canaanitish  race  of  giants  that 
dwelt  beyond  the  Jordan  (Gen.  xiv.  5.  xv.  20.  Josh.  xvii.  16.), 
from  whom  the  gigantic  Og  king  of  Bashan  was  descended. 
(Deut.  iii.  11.)  In  a  wider  sense,  this  word  seems  to  have  in- 
cluded all  the  giant  tribes  of  Canaan.  (Deut.  ii.  11.  20.)  In 
subsequent  times,  the  sons  of  Rapha  appear  to  have  been  men 
of  extraordinary  strength  among  the  Philistines.  (S.Sam,  xxi. 
16.  18.  marg.  rend.)  The  Valley  of  the  Rkphaim  (for  an 
account  of  which  see  pp.  31,  32.)  derives  its  name  from  this 
tribe. 

Rephtuix,  a  station  or  encampment  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
desert  (Exod.  xvii.  1.),  where  the  Israelites  were  miraculously 
supplied  with  water  out  of  the  rock  of  Meribah.  It  is  an  in- 
sulated rock,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai,  about  six  yards  square, 
according  to  Dr.  Shaw,  but  Mr.  Carne  says  that  it  is  about  five 
yards  long,  five  in  height,  and  four  yards  wide.  This  rock, 
which  is  of  granite,  is  in  Deut.  viii.  16.  rightly  called  a  rock  of 
flintj  in  consequence  of  its  hardness:  it  lies,  tottering,  as  it 
were,  and  loose,  near  the  middle  of  the  valley,  and  seems  for- 
merly to  have  been  a  part  or  cliflf  of  Mount  Sinai.  The  xoatert 
v/\M\ign9hed  out,  and  the  stream  which  Jloved ivithal  (Psal.vii. 
8.  21.),  have  hollowed  across  one  comer  of  this  rock  a  channel 
about  two  inches  deep,  and  twenty  inches  wide.  There  are  also 
four  or  five  fissures,  one  above  the  other,  on  the  &oe  of  the  rock, 
each  of  them  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  a  few  inches 
deep,  *'  the  lively  and  demonstrative  evidence  of  their  having 
been  formerly  so  many  fountains."  A  remarkable  circumstance 
is,  that  they  run  along  the  breadth  of  the  rock,  and  are  not  sent 
downwards :  they  are  more  than  a  foot  asunder.  Neither  art 
nor  chance  could  be  concerned,  says  Dr.  Shaw,  in  the  contri- 
vance :  inasmuch  as  every  dreumstance  points  out  to  us  a  mira- 
cle ;  and,  in  the  same  manner  with  the  rent  in  the  rock  of  Cal- 
vary at  Jerusalem,  never  fails  to  produce  the  greatest  seriousness 
and  devotion  in  all  who  see  it.  (Shaw's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  109, 
1 10.  Carne's  Lettere,  pp.  108,  199.^ 

Restitution,  in  what  cases  enjoined,  66. 

Retaliation  among  the  Jews,  64,  66. 

Reuben,  the  eldest  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah,  gave  his  name  to 
one  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel ;  for  the  canton  assigned  to 
which,  see  p.  16. 

Reyenuss  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,  46.  Of  the  Le- 
vites,  112.     And  of  the  priesU,  113. 

Reyerence  of  the  Jews  for  their  temple,  100, 101.  Of  infe- 
riors to  superiors,  169. 

Rezin,  king  of  Syria,  an  able  prince  who  knew  how  to  avail 
himself  of  the  divisions  of  his  neighbours,  in  order  to  aggrandize 
himself.  He  formed  an  alliance  with  Pekahking  of  Israel  against 
Ahaz  king  of  Judah,  whose  dominions  he  invaded ;  and,  after 
obtaining  considerable  advantages,  he  took  a  great  number  of 
prisoners,  whom  he  sent  to  Damascus,  and  then  proceeded  to  lay 
siege  to  Jerusalem,  in  which  he  failed.  (2  Kings  xv.  37.  xvi.  5.' 
2  Chron.  xxxviii.  6.)  This  check,  which  had  been  foretold  by 
Isaiah  (vii.  1 — 8.),  frustrated  the  project  formed  by  the  allied 
princes  for  overthrowing  the  dynasty  of  David.  Rezin  was  more 
successful  in  Idumeea,  where  he  made  himself  master  of  the  poit 
of  Elath  on  the  Red  Sea ;  an  important  conquest  which  gave 
him  the  command  of  the  neighbouring  country  and  sea  (2  Kings 
xvi.  6.)  His  successes  were  of  short  duration ;  in  the  following 
year,  agreeably  to  the  predictions  of  Isaiah  (viii.  4.  ix.  10.),  Da- 
mascus was  taken  by  Tiglath-piieser  king  of  Assyria,  who  car 
ried  its  inhabitants  into  bondage,  and  put  to  death  Rezin,  with 
whom  the  kingdom  of  Syria  terminated. 

Rheoium,  a  maritime  city,  near  the  south-western  extremity 
of  Italy,  opposite  to  Messina  in  Sicily.  Here  St.  Paul  stayed  one 
day,  on  hu  firet  voyage  to  Rome.  (Acts  xxviii.  13.)  It  is  now 
called  Rheggio. 
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Rhodss,  an  island  and  city  in  the  Levant,  which  is  miid  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  the  abundance  of  rosea  which  grew 
there.  When  St  Paul  went  to  Jerusalem,  a.  d.  68,  he  went  from 
Miletus  to  Coos,  from  Coos  to  Rhodes,  and  thence  to  Patara  in 
Lycia.  (Acts  xxi.  1.) 

RiBLAH,  a  city  of  Syria,  in  the  country  of  Hamath,  which, 
according  to  Jerome,  was  the  same  with  what  was  afterwards 
called  Antioch  in  Syria.  It  was  very  pleasantly  situated;  and 
here  Pharaoh-Nechp  stopped,  on  his  return  from  the  battle  of 
Megiddo.  (2  Kings  xxiii.  33.) 

RiMMox  signifies  a  pomegranate  tree. 

1.  An  idol  of  the  Syrians,  supposed  to  be  the  Jupiter  of  the 
.ancients,  or,  according  to  some  writers,  the  sun.  (2  Kings  v.  8.) 

2.  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  on  the  southern  boundary  of 
Palestine.  (Josh.  xv.  32.  xix.  7.  Zech.  xiv.  10.) 

3.  A  rock  not  far  from  Gibeah,  whither  the  children  of  Benja- 
min retreated  after  their  defeat  (Judg.  xx.  45. 47.  xxi.  13.)  Hi- 
ther also  Saul  and  his  men  went  ( 1  Sam.  xiv.  2.) 

4.  RiMMOif-METHOAB  {u  round  pomeffratuiteY  A  citj  ili  the 
tribe  of  Zebulon  (Josh.  xix.  13),  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  RiMM0270,  which  is  mentioned  in  1  Chron.  vi.  62. 

6.  RiMMON-PARSz  (»/>/><  pomefrana/e),  the  sixteenth  encamp- 
ment of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness.  (Num.  xxxiii.  19.) 

Rings  worn  by  the  Jews,  167,  158. 

RiTKRS  of  the  Holy  Land,  25,  26. 

Ronsi^or  £x-rogbl,  fountain  of,  28. 

Rome,  the  metropolis  of  the  world  during  the  period  comprised 
in  the  New  Testament  history.  According  to  the  chronology  of 
Archbishop  Usher,  this  city  was  founded  by  Remus  and  Romu- 
lus, A.  sc.  3966  of  the  Julian  period,  in  a.  m.  3256,  a.  c.  748, 
towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah.  This 
city  is  so  well  known,  that  it  is  needless  to  give  any  account  of 
it  here.  The  later  sacred  authors  of  the  Old  Testament  have 
not  mentioned  it ;  but  it  frequently  occurs  in  the  books  of  the 
Maccabees  and  in  the  New  Testament  Saint  Peter  (1  Ep.  v. 
13.)  has  denoted  it  by  the  figurative  name  of  Babylon.  The 
church  that  t>  at  Babylon^  elected  together  -with  you,  saluteth 
you.  Saint  John,  in  his  Revelation  (xiv.  8.  xvi.  19.  xvii.  5.  xviii. 
2.  10.  21.),  points  it  out  by  the  same  name,  and  describes  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  can  only  agree  to  Rome:  1.  By  its  command 
over  all  nations ;  2.  By  its  cruelty  towards  the  saints ;  and,  3. 
By  its  situation  upon  seven  hills.  (Rev.  xvii.  9.)  St  Paul  came 
twice  to  Rome:  first,  a.  d.  61,  when  he  appealed  to  Cssar;  and, 
secondly,  a.  n.  65,  a  year  before  his  martyrdom,  which  happened 
in  A.  D.  66.  Account  of  the  judicature  of  the  Romans,  57 — 59. 
Roman  tribunals,  60.  Powers  of  the  Roman  procurators,  52. 
Roman  mode  of  computing  time,  72, 73.  Discipline  and  military 
triumphs,  93 — 95.  Tribute  reluctantly  paid  to  the  Romans  by 
the  Jews,  60. 

Roofs  of  houses,  153. 

RuDDSR-BAirns,  nature  of,  188. 

Rural  and  Domestic  Economy  of  the  Jews,  174 — 180. 

Ruth,  a  Moabitish  woman,  who  returned  with  her  mother-in- 
law  Naomi  to  the  land  of  Israel,  and  became  the  wife  of  Boaz. 
(Matt  i.  5.)     See  an  analysis  of  the  Book  of  Ruth,  p.  218. 

Sabbath  of  the  Jews,  how  observed,  121,  122. 

Sabbatical  Year,  account  of,  128. 

Sabtecrah,  a  people  or  country  of  the  Cushites  ;  most  pro- 
bably Sabatha  or  Sabota,  a  considerable  city  of  Arabia  Felix, 
according  to  Pliny  (Nat  Hist  1.  vi.  c.  28.  §  32.),  the  prmcipal 
city  of  the  Atramites,  a  tribe  of  Sabaeans,  on  the  Red  Sea. 

Sack  rut,  an  ancient  musical  instrument,  used  in  Chaldiea, 
supposed  to  consist  of  four  strings,  and  to  emit  a  shrill  sound. 

Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  points  of  resemblance  be- 
tween and  the  Jewish  Passover,  125. 

Sacred  Obligations  and  Duties  of  the  Jews,  129 — 134. 

Sacred  Persons,  among  them,  account  of,  108 — 116. 

Sacred  Places,  account  of,  95 — 107. 

Sacred  Things,  account  of,  1 10 — 120. 

Sacrei>  Times  and  Skason^s,  account  of,  121 — 129. 

Sacrifices  of  the  Jews,  divine  origin  of,  117.  Selection  of, 
and  how  offered,  117,  118.  Different  kinds  of,  118—120. 
Their  fitness  and  propriety,  120,  121.  Unbloody  sacrifices,  119. 
Allusions  to  the  sacrifices  of  the  heathens  explained,  139 142. 

Sadducees,  sect  of,  tenets  of,  146,  146. 

Saoax,  or  substitute  of  the  high  priest,  1 13. 

Salamis,  the  chief  city  of  the.  island  of  Cyprus,  where  the 
Gospel  was  early  preached.  (Acts  xiii.  6.)     It  was  situated  on 
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the  Bouth-esat  side  of  the  island^  and  was  afterwudfl  etiled 
Constantia. 
Salkm. 

1.  A  name  of  the  city  of  Jervsalbx.  (PaaL  Ixrvi.  2.) 

2.  Or  Salix,  a  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  where  Jc^n 
baptized.  (John  iit  23.)    Its  situation  cannot  now  be  aacertained 

Salmons,  a  maritime  city  and  promontory,  which  fiyrxns  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  island  of  Crete.  (Acts  xxvii.  7.} 

Salome,  the  wife  of  Zebedee,  and  the  mother  of  the  apoatles 
James  and  John.  She  was  one  of  those  who  attended  Jeaaa 
Christ  on  his  journeys,  and  ministered  to  him.  (Mark  xv.  40. 
xvi.  1.  Matt  XX.  20.  xxvii.  56..) 

Salt,  covenant  of,  81. 

Salt  Sea,  account  of,  27,  28. 

Salt,  Vale  of,  notice  of,  31. 

Salutations,  forms  of,  168,  169. 

Sam  or  Samixl,  wind,  notice  of,  40. 

Samaria,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  is  very 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  ^  it  was  situated  on 
a  hill  which  derived  its  name  fiwm  Seiner  or  Shemer,  of  whoia 
it  was  purchased  by  Omri  king  of  Israel,  b.  c.  921,  who  made 
it  the  seat  of  his  government,  and  called  it  Samaria  (Heb.  Shem- 
er on)  ^  from  its  former  owner.  By  his  successors  it  was  greatly 
improved  and  fortified ;  and,*  after  resisting  the  repeated  attacks 
of  the  kings  of  Assyria,  it  was  destroyed  by  Shalmaneser,  b.  c 
717,  who  reduced  it  to  a  heap  of  stones.  (Micah  i.  6.  2  Kings 
xvii.  6.)  Samaria  seems  to  have  arisen  again  from  its  ruios 
during  the  reign  of  Alexander,  b.  c.  649,  afler  whose  death  it 
was  subject  to  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  kings,  until  it  was 
besieged,  taken,  and  rased  to  the  ground  by  the  high-priest  Hyr- 
canus,  B.  c.  129  or  130.  It  was  afterwards  wholly  rebuilt,  and 
considerably  enlarged  by  Herod,  sumamed  the  Great,  who  gave 
it  the  name  of  Sebaste^  and  erected  a  temple  there  in  honour  of 
the  emperor  Augustus  (Sebastos)  Cesar.  The  situation  is  ex- 
tremely  beautiful  and  strong  by  nature.  It  stands  on  a  fine, 
large,  insulated  hill,  surrounded  by  a  broad  d^p  valley;  whivh 
is  environed  by  four  hills,  one  on  each  side,  that  are  cultivated 
with  terraces  up  to  the  top,  sown  with  grain,  and  (as  the  valley 
also  is)  planted  with  fig  and  olive  trees.  The  hill  of  Samaria 
likewise  rises  in  terraces  to  a  height  equal  to  any  of  the  adjoining 
mountains.  The  population  of  Samaria,  in  1819,  was  computed 
by  Mr.  Rae  Wilson  at  nearly  10,000  souls,  composed  of  Turks, 
Arabs,  and  Greeks,  and  a  few  Jews  of  the  Samaritan  sect. 
(Travels,  vol.  L  p.  377.  Third  edition.)  For  a  notice  of  the 
idols  worshipped  in  Samaria  during  the  captivity,  see  p.  139. 
And  for  an  account  of  the  tenets,  &c  of  the  Samaritans,  see 
pp.  147, 148. 

Samahia,  Mountains  of,  p.  29.    Region  of,  18. 

Samos,  an  island  of  the  Archipelago  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor.  The  Romans  wrote  to  the  governor  of  Samos  in  favour 
of  the  Jews,  in  the  time  of  Simon  Maccabeus,  a.  m.  36S5, 
B.  c.  139.  (1  Mace  xv.  23.)  St  Paul  went  ashore  on  the  same 
island,  as  he  was  going  to  Jerusalem,  ▲*  n.  58.  (Acts  xx.  IS.) 

Samotrbacia,  an  island  of  the  jEgean  Sea.  St  Paul  depart- 
ing from  Troas  for  Macedonia,  arrived  first  at  Samothracia,  and 
then  landed  in  Macedonia.  (Acts  xvi.  11.)  It  was  anciently 
called  Dardana  and  Leucania,  and  afterwards  Samos;  and  in 
order  to  distinguish  it  fit>m  the  other  Samos,  the  epithet  Thradan 
was  added,  which  passed  into  the  name  Samothrace. 

Samsoit  or  Sampsoit,  the  thirteenth  judge  of  Israel,  the  son  of 
Manoah,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  Before  his  birth  he  was  conse^ 
crated  to  be  a  Nazarite,  and  was  chosen  to  deliver  the  Israelites 
from  the  yoke  of  the  Philistines.  He  was  celebrated  for  his  vast 
physical  strength,  and  for  the  braveiy  and  success  with  which  he 
defended  his  country  against  its  enemies.  (Judg.  xiiL — ^xvi.) 
He  judged  the  Israelites  twenty  years. 

Samv&l,  a  celebrated  Hebrew  prophet,  the  son  of  Elkanah 
and  Hannah,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  Having  been  consecrated  to 
God  from  his  birth,  he  received  divine  communications  even  in 
his  childhood  :  ho  was  the  fifteenth  and  last  judge  of  the  Israel- 
ites.  By  divine  direction,  he  converted  the  Hebrew  common- 
wealth into  a  kingdom ;  and  anointed  Saul  as  the  first  king,  and 
afterwards  David.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  instt- 
tutor  of  schools  for  the  education  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight  yeara,  about  two  years  befi>re 
the  death  of  Saul.  For  an  analysis  of  the  two  books  of  Samuel, 
see  pp.  218 — 220. ;  and  on  the  appearance  of  Samuel  to  Saul  at 
Endor,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  95. 

Saitgtuart  of  the  temple  described,  100 
Sahoals  (A  the  Hebrews,  notice  of,  167. 
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SAirHKDiiisr,  or  great  council  of  die  Hebrewi,  powers  and 
functions  of,  54,  65. 

Sapphika,  the  wife  of  Ananias,  who,  together  with  him,  was 
struck  with  instant  death,  for  attempting  to  deceive  God  the  Holy 
Spirit.  (Acts  ▼.  1.  3.  9,  lO.J 

Sarah,  the  wife  of  Abranam,  and  the  mother  of  Isaac,  whom 
■he  bore  at  an  age  when  she  could  little  expect  such  a  blessing. 
(Gen.  xxL)  She  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  127  years,  at  Kix^ 
jath>arba,  afterwards  called  Hebron.  (Gen.  xxiiL  I.  9.) 

Sardis,  the  metropolis  of  the  region  of  Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
was  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tmolus,  which  commands  an 
extensive  view  over  the  surrounding  country.  It  was  celebrated 
for  the  gnat  opulence  and  for  the  voluptuous  and  debauched 
manners  of  its  inhabitants.  Considerable  ruins  still  attest  the 
ancient  splendour  of  this  once  celebrated  capital  of  Croesus  and 
the  Lydian  kings,  which  is  now  reduced  to  a  wretched  village 
called  Sart,  consisting  of  a  few  mud  huts  occupied  by  Turkish 
herdsmen.  "  A  great  portion  of  the  ground  once  occupied  by  the 
imperial  city  is  now  a  smooth  grassy  plain,  browsed  over  by  the 
sheep  of  the  peasants,  or  trodden  by  the  camels  of  the  caravan ; 
and  all  that  remains  to  point  out  the  site  of  its  glory  are  a  few 
disjointed  pillars,  and  the  crumbling  rock  of  the  Acropolis."  No 
Christians  reside  on  the  spot :  two  Greek  servants  of  a  Turkish 
miller,  in  1836,  were  the  only  representatives  of  the  church  at 
Sardis,  the  present  state  of  which  affords  a  most  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  accomplishment  of  the  prophetic  denunciations 
against  the  church  in  that  dty.  (Emerson's  Letters  from  the 
uEgean,  vol.  i.  pp.  201.  216 — 218 ;  Hartley's  Visit,  Miss.  Regis- 
ter, 1827,  p.  326. ;  Arundell's  Visit,  pp.  176—182.) 

Sarbpta,  or  Zarbphath  (Luke  iv.  26.),  was  a  city  in  the 
territoiy  of  Sidon,  between  that  city  and  Tyre.  It  was  the  place 
where  the  widow  dwelt  to  whom  the  prophet  Elijah  was  sent^ 
and  was  preserved  by  her^truise  of  oil  and  barrel  of  meal  that 
wasted  not.  (1  Kings  zvii.  9.)  It  is  now  a  small  village  called 
Zarfa. 

Sargoit  (Isa.  XX.  I.),  a  king  of  Assyria,  whom  some  critics 
and  expositors  have  supposed  to  have  been  the  predecessor  oi 
Sennacherib;  while  others  have  conceived  him  to  have  been 
Sennacherib  himself. 

Sarobt  or  Sharoit,  a  town  adjoining  to  Lydda,  which  gave  name 
to  the  spacious  and  fruitful  valley  between  Cssarea  and  Joppa. 
Peter's  miraculous  healing  of  the  paralytic  Eneas  at  Lydda  was 
the  means  of  bringing  the  inhabitants  of  Saron  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  GospeL  (Acta  ix.  35.) 

Saul. 

1.  The  son  of  Kish,  of  tfie  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  the  fint 
king  of  Israel.  In  consequence  of  his  disregarding  the  divine 
commands,  he  was  rejected  by  God,  and  David  the  son  of  Jesse 
anointed  to  be  sovereign  in  his  stead.  Saul,  after  persecuting 
David  for  many  years,  was  slain,  together  with  his  two  sons,  on 
Mount  Gilboa,  fighting  against  the  Philistines.  (2  Sam.  i.)  On 
the  nature  of  his  malady,  see  p.  196. 

2.  The  Jewish  name  of  the  apostle  Paul. 
ScAPS-ooAT,  typical  reference  o^  127. 
ScBPTRfe  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  44. 

ScKVA,  a  Jew,  one  of  the  chief  priests,  whose  seven  sons  went 
from  city  to  city,  as  many  Jews  did,  to  exorcise  those  who  were 
possessed  by  demons.  At  Ephesus  pretending  to  invoke  the 
name  of  Jesus  over  the  possessed,  they  were  so  severely  treated 
by  these  spirito  for  their  presumption,  that  they  were  forced  to  flee 
out  of  the  house  naked  and  wounded.  TActs  xix.  14 — 17.) 

Schools  of  the  Jews,  particularly  or  the  prophets,  184,  185. 
Military  schools,  87. 

ScixNcss  cultivated  by  the  Jews,  account  of,  184 — 187. 

ScoRPioirs  of  the  desert,  34.  note  2. 

ScouRoiiTo,  punishment  of,  how  inflicted  among  the  Jews,  64, 
and  among  the  Romans^  ilnd.  Could  not  be  inflicted  on  a  Roman 
<:itizen,  58,  59. 

ScAiBxs,  account  of,  in  the  time  of  Moses,  42 ;  and  in  the 
lime  of  Christ,  146.    Royal  scribes,  47. 

ScRiPTURKs,  reading  oJf,  in  the  Synagogues,  104,  105. 

Seals  or  Siorzts  of  the  Jews,  157,  158. 

SxAs  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  See  pp.  26 — ^28 ;  and  Red 
Sea,  p.  446. 

Sbasohs  of  Palestine,  23—25. 

Sects  of  the  Jews,  account  o(  144 — 146. 

Seedtime,  notice  o^  23. 

Seir. 

1.  Mountains  of  Seir,  a  ridge  to  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
inclining  towards  Elath  and  Ezion-geber  upon  the  Red  Sea. 
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2.  A  mountain  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Dan. 

Sbiratr,  the  place  where  Ehud  stopped  after  the  death  of 
Eglon  king  of  Moab.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  near  BetheL 
(Jndg.  iii.  26.) 

Selah,  the  capital  of  the  Edomites,  which  Amaziah  captured^ 
and  changed  its  name  into  Joktheel.  It  is  supposed  to  have  de- 
rived ita  name  (which  signifies  a  rock)  from  ito  rocky  situation, 
and  to  have  been  the  city  afterwards  called  Petra  in  Arabia. 
(2  Kings  xiv.  7.^ 

Seleucia,  a  fortified  dty  of  Syria,  situated  on  the  sea-coast, 
a  little  north  of  the  moutli  of  the  river  Orontes :  it  derived  its 
name  from  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  was  sometimes  called  Seleucia 
ad  mare,  to  distinguish  it  from  seven  or  eight  other  cities  in 
'^  rria  of  the  same  name.'    (Acta  xiii.  4.) 

Sxleucids,  area  of,  77,  and  note  4. 

SELP-IKTERDICTIOir,  VOWS  of,  130.    • 

Senate  of  Seventy  in  the  wilderness,  notice  of,  42. 

Sernacherib,  a  king  of  Assyria,  who  invaded  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  See  Assyria,  p.  410.  col.  2. 

Serterces  (Judicial),  how  performed  among  the  Jews,  57. 

Sepharad,  a  country  or  place  where  some  of  the  Jewish  cap- 
tives dwelt  In  the  Latin  Vulgate,  it  is  rendered  Boaphonu  / 
in  the  Syriac  and  Chaldee  versions,  and  by  modem  Hebrew 
commentators,  it  is  rendered  Spain,  Both  these  explanations, 
says  Gesenius,  are  undoubtedly  felse ;  but  nothing  more  certain 
can  be  substituted  in  their  place. 

SxpHARTix,  a  city  under  the  government  of  the  Assyrians, 
probably  situated  in  Mesopotamia ;  whence  colomsta  were  sent 
into  the  country  of  Samaria.    (2  Kings  xvH.  24.) 

Sepulchres  of  the  Jews,  account  of,  200,  201. 

Sepulture,  righto  of,  199,  200. 

Serab,  nature  o^  35,  and  note  3. 

Sersius  Paulus,  the  Roman  proconsul  or  governor  of  Cy- 
prus, who  was  led  by  the  preaching  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  to 
embrace  the  Christian  faith.    (Acta  xiii.  7.) 

Serpert,  Brazen,  worshipped  by  the  Jews,  136, 137. 

Sertarts,  different  kinds  of,  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures, 
168.    How  hired  and  paid  in  Judoa,  167. 

Seth,  the  son  oi  Adam  and  Eve,  and  fether  of  Enos,  was 
bom  after  the  death  of  Abel.  He  lived  912  years.  His  posterity, 
who  were  distinguished  from  the  descendanto  of  Cain  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  sons  of  God,  preserved  the  patriarchal  religion 
in  ito  purity  until  the  time  of  the  deluge,  after  which  it  viras 
transmitted  by  the  race  of  Shem.  (1  Chron.  L  1.  Luke  iii.  1. 
Gen.  iv.  25.  v.  3.  vi  2.) 

Shadow  op  Death,  Valley  of,  notice  of,  34.  note  3. 

SHALXAxisER  or  Salxareser  king  of  Assyria.  See  As- 
syria, 410.  col.  1. 

Sharor,  Vale  of,  notice  of,  32. 

Shateh,  Valley  o^  notice  of,  31. 

Shechex.    See  Sichex,  infra. 

Sheep-husbakdrt  of  the  Jews,  175,  176. 

Sbex  or  Sex,  the  second  son  of  Noah.  (Gen.  v.  32.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  genealogical  table  in  Gen.  x.  the  nations  in  south- 
western Asia,  as  the  Persians,  Assyrians,  Syrians,  Hebrews,  and 
part  of  the  Arabians,  were  descended  from  him. 

Shexer,  the  name  of  the  possessor  of  the  mountain  on  which 
the  city  of  Samaria  was  erected  by  Omri  king  of  Israel,  to 
whom  he  sold  that  territory  for  two  talenta  of  silver.  From  the 
circumstance  of  that  city  being  called  after  his  name,  as  well  as 
from  the  very  small  sum  given  by  way  of  purchase  money,  it 
has  been  conjectured  that  Shemer  made  it  one  of  the  conditions 
of  sale  that  his  name  should  be  given  to  the  new  city.  As  the 
law  of  Moses  prohibited  the  irredeemable  cession  of  estates,  and 
as  Shemer's  name  is  mentioned  without  any  notice  of  his  gene- 
<dogy,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  was  descended  from  the  Ca- 
naanites,  whom  the  Israelites  had  not  been  able  to  expel. 

Shexorer  Esrah,  or  Jewish  Prayers,  107, 108. 

Sherir,  Mount,  30. 

Shepherds,  duties  of^  176. 

Shbshach,  another  name  for  Babylon,  (Jer.  xxv.  26.  li.  41.) 
This  is  evident  from  the  connection ;  but  the  derivation  of  the 
word  is  obscure.  Calmet  supposed  Sheshach  to  be  a  pagan  idol, 
worshipped  at  Babylon ;  and  that  Jeremiah  gave  to  that  city  the 
name  of  ita  tutelar  deity. 

Shields  of  the  Hebrews,  and  of  the  Romans,  87,  88. 

Shiloh,  a  celebrated  city  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  where  the 
people  assembled  (Josh,  xviii.  1.)  to  set  up  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation,  which  continued  there  until  the  time  of  Eli. 
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(1  Sam.  vr,  8.)  It  was  situated  on  a  high  mountain  to  tlie  north 
of  Bethel. 

SuiNAR,  the  territoiyof  Babylon.  (Gen.  z.  10.  xi.  2.  xiv.  1. 
Isa.  xL  11.  Dan.  1.  2.  Zech.  t.  11.)  The  boundaries  of  this 
country  are  defined  in  Gen.  x.  10.,  and  depend  on  the  interpre- 
tation given  to  the  names  of  cities  mentioned  in  that  Terse. 

Ships,  of  the  ancients,  notice  of,  188,  189. 

Shishak,  a  king  of  Egypt  who  was  contemporary  with  Solo- 
mon and  Rehoboam.  He  first  gave  an  asylum  to  the  malcon- 
tent Jeroboam  ( 1  Kings  xi.  40.) ;  and  afterwards,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  that  Rehoboam's  power  was  weakened  by  the  revolt  of  the 
ten  tribes,  he  invaded  Judsa  and  advanced  against  Jerusalem 
with  an  immense  army,  composed  of  Egyptians,  Ethiopians, 
Lybians,  and  Sukkim  or  Troglodytes.  But,  satisfied  with  the 
submission  of  the  Jewish  monarch  and  with  the  spoils  of  his 
capital,  including  the  treasures  of  the  temple,  he  left  him  his 
throne,  and  drew  off  his  forces.  (1  Kings  xiv.  25,  26.  2  Chron. 
xii.  2 — 9.)  Shishak  is  the  Sesonchis  of  profane  historians,  and 
the  head  of  the  Bubastite  or  twenty-second  dynasty  of  the 
Egyptian  kings.  His  name  has  been  discovered  on  the  recently 
explained  Egyptian  monuments  (compare  Vol.  I.  p.  88,  89.) ; 
and  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  Ethiopian,  who,  supported 
by  the  military  caste,  dethroned  the  Pharaoh  who  was  Solomon's 
father-in-law. 

Shoes,  or  Sandals  of  the  Hebrews,  167. 

Showbread,  table'  of,  notice  of,  100.  119. 

SurMEM,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar.  (Josh.  xix.  18. 
2  Sam.  xxviii.  4.)  Here  the  prophet  Elisha  was  hospitably  en- 
tertained by  a  benevolent  woman  ;  whose  son  dying,  he  miracu- 
lously restored  him  to  life.  (2  Kings  iv.)  According  to  Euse- 
bius,  there  was  a  place  called  Sulem  (by  a  commutation  of  /  and 
n)  five  Roman  miles  south  of  Mount  Tabor. 

Shur,  Wilderness  of,  notice  of,  33. 

SHVsHAir,  the  capital  of  Susiana,  a  province  of  Elam  or  Persia, 
which  I^aniel  terms  the  palace  (viii.  2.),  because  the  Chaldean 
monarchs  had  here  a  royal  palace.  After  Cyrus,  the  kings  of 
Persia  were  accustomed  to  pass  the  winter  there,  and  the  sum- 
mer at  Ecbatana.  The  winter  was  very  moderate  at  Shushan, 
but  the  heat  of  the  summer  was  so  great,  that  the  very  lizards 
and  serpents,  if  surprised  by  it  in  the  streets,  are  said  to  have 
been  burned  up  by  the  solar  rays.  This  city  stands  on  the  river 
Uiai,  or  Choaspes.  In  this  city,  and  on  this  river,  Daniel  had 
the  vision  of  the  ram  with  two  horns,  and  the  goat  with  one 
horn,  &c.  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Belshazzar  (Dan. 
viii.  1 — 3,  dec),  A.  M.  3447,  b.  c,  657.  In  this  city  of  Shushan, 
the  transactions  took  place  which  are  related  in  the  book  of 
Esther.  Here  Ahasuerus,  or  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  gene- 
rally resided  and  reigned.  (Esth.  i.  1,  2.  6,  &,c.)  He  rebuilt, 
enlarged,  and  adorned  it  Nehemiah  was  also  at  Shushan,  when 
he  obtained  from  king  Artaxerxes  permission  to  return  into 
Judca,  and  to  repair  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  (Neh.  i.  1.)  Ben- 
jamin of  Tudela,  and  Abulfaragius,  place  the  tomb  of  Daniel  at 
Chuzestan,  which  is  the  ancient  city  of  Shushan,  and  a  tomb  is 
still  shown  to  travellers,  as  the  tomb  of  the  prophet  Dr.  Light- 
foot  says,  that  the  outward  g^te  of  the  eastern  wall  of  the  temple 
was  called  the  gate  of  Shushan ;  and  that  upon  this  gate  was 
carved  the  figure  (more  probably  the  arms  or  insignia)  of  Shu- 
shan, in  acknowledgment  of  the  decree  there  granted  by  Darius 
son  of  Hystaspes,  which  permitted  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple. 
The  site  of  this  once  noble  metropolis  of  the  ancient  sovereigns 
of  Persia  is  now  a  mere  wilderness ;  no  human  being  residing 
there  excepting  one  poor  dervise,  who  keeps  watch  over  the  sup- 
posed tomb  of  the  prophet  Daniel.  See  an  account  of  the  ruins 
and  the  present  state  of  Shushan,  in  Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Travels 
in  Georgia,  Persia,  dec  vol.  ii.  pp.  411 — 418. 

Si  CAR  1 1,  or  assassins  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  no- 
tice of,  148. 

SicBBM,  Stcrah  or  Shechem,  a  city  of  Samaria,  about  forty 
miles  distant  from  Jerusalem,  which  became  the  metropolis  of 
the  Samaritans  after  the  destruction  of  Samaria  by  Hyrcanus. 
In  the  vicinity  of  this  place  is  Jacob's  well  (John  iv.  6),  memo- 
rable for  our  Saviour's  conversation  with  the  Samaritan  woman. 
It  stands  in  a  delightful  situation,  and  is  at  present  called  Napo- 
lose.  The  remains  of  the  sect  of  the  Samaritans,  now  reduced 
to  about  forty  persons,  chiefly  reside  here.  Contiguous  to  this 
place  lies  a  valley,  which  opens  into  a  plain  watered  by  a  fruit- 
ful stream,  that  rises  near  the  town.  This  is  universally  allowed 
to  be  the  parcel  of  a  field  mentioned  by  Saint  John  (iv.  5.) 
which  Jacob  bought  at  the  hand  of  the  children  of  Hamor, 
(Gen.  xxxiii.  19.)     Dr.  Clarke  (Travels,  vol.  iv.  pp.  260—280. 
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Svo.)  has  given  a  minute  and  very  interesting  account  of  tks 
antiquities  of  Shechem.  See  also  Mr.  Jollifie's  Letters  from 
Palestine,  pp.  44 — 48. 

Sick,  healing  of,  why  deemed  unlawful  by  the  Jews,  on  tbe 
Sabbath-day,  121.    Treatment  of,  194, 195. 

SiDBiM,  Vale  of,  notice  of;  31. 

SiDox,  or  ZiDov,  a  celebrated  city  of  Palestine,  reputed  to 
have  been  founded  by  Sidon  the  eldest  son  of  Canaan,  fi-om 
whom,  according  to  Josephus,  it  derives  its  name;  but  other 
authorities  derive  the  name  Sidon  from  the  Hebrew  or  Syrian 
word  TWt  (tsi'd^b),  which  signifies  fishing.  If  the  primiiiTe 
founder  was  a  fisherman,  the  two  accounts  may  be  easily  recon- 
ciled. Joshua  (xL  8.)  calls  it  Sidon  tbe  Great,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence ;  whence  some  have  taken  occasion  to  say,  that  in  his 
time  there  were  two  Sidons,  a  greater  and  a  lesser  :  but  no  ge- 
ographer has  mentioned  any  other  Sidon  than  Sidon  tbe  GresL 
Joshua  assigned  Sidon  to  die  tribe  of  Ashcr  (Josh.  xix.  28.), 
but  this  tribe  could  never  get  possession  of  it  .  (Judg.  L  31.) 
It  is  situated  on  the  Mediterranean,  one  day's  journey  from 
Paneas,  or  from  the  fountains  of  Jordan,  in  a  fine  level  tract 
of  land,  the  remarkably  simple  air  of  which  suits  with  tha 
touching  portion  of  the  Gospel,  which  records  the  interview  of 
Jesus  Christ  on  this  very  spot, — the  coatta  of  JHfre  and  Sidon,-^ 
with  the  Syro-Phocnician  woman.  (Malt  xv.  21 — 28.  Mark 
vii.  24 — 30.)  Abulfeda  places  it  sixty-six  miles  from  Damascus. 
This  city  has  been  always  famous  for  its  great  trade  and  nari- 
gation.  Its  inhabitants  were  the  first  remarkable  merchantB  in 
the  world,  and  were  very  early  celebrated  on  account  of  their 
luxury ;  for,  in  the  days  of  the  judges  of  Israel,  the  inhabitanti 
of  Laish  are  said  to  have  dwelt  careless  and  secure  after  the 
manner  of  the  Zidonians.  (Judg.  xviii.  7.)  The  men  of  Sidon 
being  great  shipwrights,  were  particularly  eminent  above  all 
other  nations,  for  hewing  and  polishing  timber,  there  being  none 
-who -were  tkilledhovf  to  hero  timber  like  the  Sidoniant.  (1  Kings 
V.  6.)  This  place  u  now  called  Seide  or  Saiele:  its  port  is 
small,  and  nearly  filled  up  with  the  accumulation  of  mud.  (Irby's 
and  Mangles'  Travels,.p.  201.)  The  city,  as  it  exists  at  present, 
rises  immediately  from  the  strand ;  and,  wheii  seen  fivm  a  slight 
distance,  presents  a  rather  imposing  appearance.  The  interior, 
however,  is  most  wretched  and  gloomy.  "About  half-way  be- 
tween Saide  (or  Sidon)  and  Sour  (or  Tyre)  are  very  extensive 
ruins  of  towns  which  once  connected  these  two  cities;  but  of 
these  ruins  there  is  now  scarcely  one  stone  left  upon  another. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  lines  which  show,  rased  even  with  tbe 
soil,  the  foundation  of  houses — ^many  stones  irregularly  scattered 
— a  few  cisterns  with  half-defaced  sculpture  on  them ;  and,  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  path,  there  are  at  one  spot  several 
low  columns  cither  mutilated  or  considerably  sunk  in  the  earth. 
These  relics  show,  what  it  needed  indeed  no  such  evidence  to 
prove,  that  in  peaceable  and  flourishing  times,  on  this  road  be- 
tween two  such  considerable  cities  as  Tyre  and  Sidon,  there 
must  have  been  many  smaller  towns  for  business,  pleasure,  and 
agriculture,  delightfully  situated  by  the  seaside ;  but  peaceful  se- 
curity has  long  been  a  blessing  unknown  to  these  regions ;  snd 
we  may  apply  to  them  the  language  of  Judges  v.  7. — The  vUlaga 
ceased  t  they  ceased  in  Israel"  (Jowelt's  Christ  Researches  in 
Syria,  pp.  129,  130. 

Si  BOBS,  how  conducted,  89. 

SiovsTS,  notice  of,  157. 

SiHox,  a  king  of  the  Amorites,  who  refused  a  passage  through 
his  territories  to  the  Hebrews ;  and,  coming  to  attack  them,  was 
himself  slain.  (Num.  xxL  21.) 

SiBOR,  River,  26. 

Silas  or  Siltakus  (the  former  name  being  a  contraction  of 
the  latter),  an  eminent  Christian  teacher,  who  was  Saint  Paul's 
companion  in  his  journeys  through  Asia  Minor  and  Greece. 

Si  LOAM,  Fountain  or  Pool  of,  21.  28.  Just  over  against  this 
pool,  near  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  through  which  its  waters 
flow  with  an  almost  imperceptible  current,  and  on  the  slope  rfa 
lofty  mountain  on  the  opposite  side,  is  a  village  called  Siloa :  it 
has  a  miserable  aspect,  many  of  the  habitations  being  no  bettrr 
than  excavatiohs  from  the  rock,  and  the  rest  very  meanly  Iwiilt 
houses  and  dilapidated  stone  huts ;  thougfi  it  once  could  boa^ 
the  palace  of  Pharaoh's  daughter  and  Solomon's  queen.  The 
population  is  said  not  to  exceeid  two  hundred  persons.  (Jowett's 
Researches  in  Syria,  p.  262.    Three  Weeks  in  Palestine,  p.  45.) 

SiMxoir,  the  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah :  he  was  the  head  of  one 
of  the  twelve  tribes;  for  the  limits  of  whose  allotment,  see 
p.  17. 

Sixoir  or  Simeov,  the  name  of  several  penon<  mentioned  ii 
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the  New  Testament;  of  whom  the  following  are  the  most  re- 
markable :^ 

1.  Simon,  sumamed  Peter,  who  was  also  called  Simon  Bar- 
Jona.    See  Petrk,  p.  442. 

2.  Siifoir,  sumamed  the  Canaanite  (perhaps  because  he  was 
a  native  of  Cana  in  Galilee),  and  also  Zelotes  or  the  2iealous, 
probably  because  he  had  been  of  the  Zealots,  f  See  p.  148.  for 
a  notice  of  their  principles.)  He  is  supposed  to  nave  been  the 
brother  of  James  the  Less  and  Jude :  the  particulars  of  his  life 
are  unknown. 

3.  SiMoir,  sumamed  the  Cyrenean^  from  Cyrene  in  Libya 
(where  many  Jews  were  settled),  who  was  compelled  to  assist  in 
bearing  the  cross  of  Jesus.  (Matt,  xxvii.  32.)  Why  he  was  so 
compelled,  see  p.  70.  supra. 

4.  Sixoir,  sumamed  Bar-Jetuf,  a  sorcerer.  (Acts  viiL  9.  18.) 
See  Bab^ssus,  p.  413.  col.  2. 

SiMoox  Wind,  pestilential  effects  of^  40. 

Siir. 

i.  A  strong  city  in  Egypt  (Ezek.  xxx.  16,  16.),  according  to 
Jerome,  Pelusium :  it  was  situated  on  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Egypt,  and  was  defended  by  the  swamps  which  lay  around  it 

2.  Desert  of  Sin,  a  part  of  Arabia  Deserta,  towards  Egypt, 
between  Elim  and  Mount  Sinai.  (Exod.  xvi.  I.  xvii.  1.  Num. 
zxxiiL  12.) 

Snr-oFF£Biiro,  notice  of^  118.   Account  o(  65. 

SlITAI. 

1.  Desxbt  ot  Sikai,  34. 

2.  Mount  Siitai,  a  mountain  in  Arabia  Petnea,  where  the 
law  was  given.  It  had  two  summits ;  the  one  lower,  called  Ho- 
reb,  or  the  Mount  of  God  (Exod.  iii.  1.),  when  he  appeared  to 
Moses  in  a  flame  of  fire  in  a  bush.  (See  Horsb,  p.  428.,  col.  1.) 
This  Horeb  is  therefore  called  Sinai  by  Saint  Stephen.  (Acts 
▼iL  30.)  Mount  Sinai  is  an  enormous  mass  of  granite  rocks, 
with  a  Greek  convent  at  the  bottom,  called  the  Convent  of  St. 
Catharine.  It  is  the  highest  of  a  chain  of  mountains  called  by 
the  Arabians  Djebbel  Moosa  (or  the  mountains  of  Moses),  and 
which  requires  a  journey  of  several  days  to  go  entirely  round  it. 
This  chain  is  partly  composed  of  sand-stone :  it  contains  several 
fertile  valleys,  in  which  are  gardens  producing  grapes,  peara, 
dates,  and  other  excellent  fruits.  These  are  taken  to  Cairo, 
where  they  are  sold  at  a  high  price ;  but  the  general  aspect  of  the 
peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai  is  that  of  a  frightful  sterility.  (Malte- 
Brun*s  System  of  Greogrephy,  vol.  iL  p.  200.) 

Si  VIM,  a  land  very  distant  from  Palestine.  From  the  context 
of  laa.  xliz.  12.  it  appears  to  have  been  situated  towards  the 
south  or  east.  Some  expositors  have  supposed  it  to  be  Pelusium 
or  Syene ;  but  these  are  only  cities,  and  not  sufficiently  remote. 
It  were  better  (says  Gesenius)  to  understand  it  of  an  eastern 
country,  perhaps  China ;  of  the  name  of  which  the  Hebrews 
may  have  heard,  as  well  as  of  Scythia  and  India. 

SioK  or  Siaio!r,  a  name  of  Mount  Hebmox,  30. 

SiVAV  or  SiuTAV,  the  third  month  of  the  ecclesiastical  year 
of  the  Jews ;  and  the  ninth  of  their  civil  year.  For  a  notice  of 
the  festivals,  &c.  in  this  month,  see  p.  76. 

Slates,  how  acquired,  165.  Their  condition  and  treatment 
among  the  Hebrews,  165,  166 ;  and  heathens,  166,  167.  Expla- 
nation of  customs  relating  to  them,  mentioned  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, 167.    Different  kinds  of,  167,  168. 

Slatiko  with  the  sword,  a  Jewish  punishment,  67. 

Slixos  of  the  Hebrews,  notice  of,  88. 

SxraiTA,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  was  situated  between  forty  and 
forty-five  miles  to  the  north  of  Ephesus,  of  which  city  it  was 
originally  a  colony.  It  is  now  celebrated  chiefly  for  the  number, 
wealth,  and  commerce  of  the  inhabitants.  Of  its  population, 
which  is  estimated  at  about  75.000  inhabitants,  45,000  are  Turks ; 
16,000  Greeks;  8000  Armenians ;  8000  Jews;  and  less  than 
1000  Europeans.  (Hartley's  Visit,  p.  289.)  The  angel  of  the 
church  of  Smyrna,  addressed  in  the  second  apocalyptic  epistle, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  Polycarp,  the  disciple  of  Saint  John, 
by  whom  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Smyrna.  As  he  afterwards 
suffered  much,  being  burnt  alive  at  Smyrna,  a.  n.  166,  the  exhor- 
tation in  Rev.  ii.  10.  would  be  peculiarly  calculated  to  support 
and  encourage  him. 

So,  an  Egyptian  king,  contemporary  with  Hoshea,  with  whom 
be  formed  an  alliance.  (2  Kings  xvii.  4.)  He  appean,  however, 
to  have  been  too  weak  to  succour  Hoshea  against  the  Assyrians, 
one  of  whose  kings,  named  Sargon,  obtained  signal  advantages 
over  him.  (Isa.  xz.  1.)  According  to  Jablonski,  So  means  a 
chief  prince  or  prince  of  the  dwelling'.  For  a  long  time  the 
Pharaoh,  who  is  named  So,  in  the  Scriptures,  was  taken  for  the 
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Sabacho  of  profane  history,  the  head  of  the  twenty-fifth  or  Ethi- 
opian dynasty,  who  invaded  Egypt,  caused  its  monarch  Boc* 
charis  to  be  thrown  into  the  flames,  and  usurped  the  throne. 
More  recent  and  correct  researches  have  shown  that  So  is  the 
Sevechus  of  profime  history.  (Coquerel,  Biog.  Sacr.  tom.  iv. 
p.  223.) 

Sodom,  the  chief  of  the  Pentapolitan  cities,  or  five  cities  of  the 
plain,  gave  the  name  to  the  whole  land.  It  was  burnt,  with  three 
other  cities,  by  fire  from  heaven,  for  the  unnatural  lusts  of  their 
inhabitants,  the  truth  of  which  is  attested  by  numerous  heathen 
writers.     See  pp.  27,  28.  aupra. 

SoLDixRs  (Jewish)  levies  of,  how  made,  84.  Mosaic  statutes 
concerning  them,  84,  85.  How  commanded,  85,  86.  Their 
encampments,  86,  87.  Their  pay  and  training,  87.  Arms  of, 
87,  88. 

SoLorsas  (Roman),  alludons  to  the  officers,  armour,  and  dis 
dpline  of,  92—94.  Their  treatment  of  Jesus  Christ,  70.  They 
watched  at  the  execution  of  criminals,  72. 

SoLoxorr,  the  son  of  David  and  Bathsheba,  and  the  third  king 
of  Israel,  renowned  for  his  wisdom  and  riches,  and  for  the  mag 
nificent  temple  which  he  caused  to  be  erected  at  Jerusalem. 
The  commencement  of  his  reign  was  characterized  by  piety  and 
justice ;  but  afterwards  he  abandoned  himself,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  his  heathen  wives,  to  gross  and  shameful  idolatry.  Tem- 
ple of,  98.  Extent  of  his  dominions,  17.  His  commerce,  187, 
188.  He  died  b.  c.  975,  after  a  reign  of  forty  years.  For  analy- 
ses of  the  books  of  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Canticles,  which 
were  composed  by  him,  see  pp.  245^253. 

SoLOMoir's  Porch,  notice  of,  99. 

So  ITS,  education  of,  164.    Parental  authority  over  theni,  Ibid. 

SosTHXirss,  a  chief  ruler  of  a  synagogue  at  Corinth.  (Acts 
xviii.  17.^  Concerning  the  interpretation  of  which  panage  the 
learned  differ  g^atly.  Some  suppose  him  to  have  been  at  this 
time  an  enemy  to  the  apostle  Paul,  and  his  accuser,  though  sub- 
sequently a  convert  to  the  Christian  faith;  and  that  he  was 
beaten  by  the  unbelieving  Greeks,  in  consequence  of  the  opinion 
given  by  the  judge,  and  because  he  had  troubled  the  proconsul 
with  so  impertinent  an  affair.  Others  are  of  opinion,  that,  at 
this  time,  he  favoured  Christianity,  and  suffered  on  that  account, 
the  Greeks  beating  him  at  the  instigation  of  the  unbelieving 
Jews.  However  this  may  have  been,  Sosthenes  afterwards  joined 
with  Saint  Paul  in  sending  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
(Biscoe  on  the  Acts,  vol.  i.  p.  417.) 

So  WINS  of  com,  Jewish  mode  of,  177. 

SpAiir,  an  extensive  region  of  Europe,  which  anciently  com- 
prehended the  country  forming  the  modem  kingdoms  of  Spain 
and  Portugal.  In  the  time  of  St  Paul  it  was  subject  to  the  Ro- 
mans. (Rom.  XV.  24.  28.) 

Spkabs  of  the  Hebrews,  notice  of,  88. 

Spoil,  how  distributed  by  the  Jews,  91,  92. 

Staff,  divination  by,  143. 

STXPBAirns,  one  of  the  principal  Christians  at  Corinth,  whom 
St  Paul  baptized  with  all  his  fiunily.  This  was  the  first  fiimily 
in  Achaia  that  embraced  the  Gospel:  its  membera  zealously  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  service  of  the  Christians,  and  their  affec- 
tionate hospitality  is  recommended  by  the  apostle,  as  an  example 
to  the  Corinthians.  (1  Cor.  i.  16.  xvi.  15,  16.) 

Stsphsit,  the  first  martyr  for  the  faith  of  Christ :  he  was 
one  of  the  seven  primitive  deacons  of  the  Christian  church. 
After  having  wrought  many  miracles,  and  ably  defended  the 
doctrines  of  Christ,  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  Jews:  (Acts  vL 
vii.)  On  the  stoning  of  Stephen,  see  p.  53.  note  4. 

Stocks,  punishment  of,  65. 

Stoics,  a  sect  of  philosophera  who  derived  their  name  from 
the  Zroct  or  portico  where  their  founder  Zeno  delivered  his  lec- 
tures. Their  philosophy  required  an  absolute  control  over  all 
the  passions,  and  taught  that  man  alone,  even  in  his  present  state 
of  existence,  might  attain  to  perfection  and  felicity.  They  en- 
couraged suicide,  and  disbelieved  in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments, — a  doctrine  which  they  deemed  unnecessary  as  an 
incitement  to  virtue. 

Stoits,  white,  import  of,  56. 

Stoites,  consecrated,  notice  of,  138.  Hieroglyphic  stones 
prohibited  to  the  Israelites,  Ibid. 

STOiriiro  to  death,  a  Jewish  punishment,  67,  68. 

Stranokrs,  laws  concerning  the  treatment  of,  82. 

Straw,  used  in  making  bricks,  151. 

Strbxts  (Oriental),  arrangement  of,  155. 

Studirs  of  the  Jews,  185 — 187. 

Subordikatiov,  military,  illustraticni  of,  98. 
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SOCCOTS. 

1.  A  dty  in  the  tribe  of  Gad.  ^Jodi.  ziiL  27.  Jndg.  viiL  5. 
1  Kings  vii.  46.)  Hither  **  Jacob  journeyed,  and  built  him  a 
hoQoe,  and  made  booths  for  his  cattle :  therefore  the  name  of  the 
place  is  called  Succoth,"  that  is,  booths.  (Gen.  xxziit  17.) 

2.  The  first  encampment  of  the  Israelites  in  their  march  out 
of  Egypt  (Nam.  xxziiL  5.  Exod.  zii.  37.  ziiL  20.)  Dr.  Shaw 
is  of  opinion  that  no  fixed  situation  can  be  assigned  for  this  place 
nt  signifying  only  a  place  of  tents),  being  probably  nothing  more 
than  some  considerable  Dou-war  (or  encampment)  of  the  lah- 
maelites  or  Arabs,  such  as  may  be  still  met  with,  at  the  distance 
of  fiAeen  or  twenty  miles  from  Cairo,  on  the  road  towards  the 
Red  Sea.  The  rendezvous  of  the  caravan  which  conducted  Dr. 
8.  to  Suez  was  at  one  of  these  Don-wars ;  at  the  same  time  he 
saw  another  about  six  miles  ofi^  in  the  very  same  direction  which 
the  Israelites  may  be  supposed  to  have  taken  in  their  marches 
from  Goshen  to  the  Red  Sea.  (Travels,  vol.  iL  p.  98.) 

ScccoTH-BsvoTH  (or  booths  of  the  daughters),  an  object  of 
idolatrous  worship  among  the  Babylonians.  According  to  the 
most  common  opinion  they  wero  small  tents  or  booths,  in  which 
the  Babylonish  nuudens  exposed  themselves  to  prostitution,  in 
honour  of  a  Babylonish  goddess  called  Mylitta.  Herodotus  (Hist 
1.  L  c  199.)  gives  a  particular  account  of  these  abominable  prac- 
tices ;  which,  there  is  reason  to  conclude  from  1  Kings  xvii.  30., 
the  Babylonians  introduced  into  Judsa. 

SuKKixB,  an  African  people  mentioned  in  2  Chron.  xiiL  8.  in 
conjunction  with  Libyans  and  Ethiopians.  In  the  Septuagint 
and  Vulgate  versions,  they  are  termed  Troglodytes,  probably  from 
thefar  dwelling  in  caves.    Such  a  people  dwelt  near  the  Red  Sea. 

SvHMXR  of  Palestine,  notice  of,  24. 

SurxBioms,  reverence  to,  how  shown,  1 69. 

SunrxriHO  of  land,  known  to  the  Jews,  187. 

SusAvcHiTZS,  the  inhabitants  of  Susaor  SBUSHAir.  (Ezra  iv.  9.) 

SwxABiiro,  dr  oaths  of  the  Jews.    See  pp.  81,  82. 

Swonns  of  the  Hebrews,  notice  of,  88. 

Stcamobx  trees  of  Palestine,  37. 

SxcBAK.    See  Sicaxx,  p.  450. 

Stskk,  a  dty  on  the  southern  frontiers  of  Egypt,  bordering 
on  Ethiopia.  (Eiek.  xxix.  10.  xxx.  6.) 

SriTAGoeuxs,  origin  and  fiirm  of,  108,  104.  J3fficers  ot,  104. 
Account  of  the  synagogue  worship,  104 — 106.  Its  ecclesiastical 
power,  106.  Nineteen  Jewish  prayers  read  in  the  synagogue, 
106,  107. 

Stbacusx,  a  large  and  celebrated  dty  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Sicily,  frvnished  with  a  capadous  and  excellent  harbour.  Saint 
Paul  abode  here  three  days  on  his  first  journey  to  Rome.  (Acts 
zzviii.  12.) 

Stria,  property  so  called,  was  a  countiy  of  Asia,  compre- 
hended between  the  Euphrates  on  the  east,  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  west,  Cilicia  on  the  north,  Phoenida,  Judsa,  and  Arabia 
Deserts,  on  the  south.  It  was  divided  into  various  provinces  or 
cantons,  which  derived  their  names  from  their  situation,  with 
respect  to  particular  riven  or  cities.    Thus, 

1.  Stria  of  the  two  riven,  or  Mssopotaxia  of  Stria,  or 
Arax  Naharaix  (Hebrew),  was  comprehended  between  the 
two  riven  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 

2.  Stria  op  Daxascvs,  that  of  which  Damascus  was  the 
capital,  extended  eastward  along  Mount  Libanus.  Its  limits 
varied  according  as  the  princes  that  rdgned  at  Damascus  were 
more  or  leas  powerful. 

8.  Stria  ot  Zobah,  or  Soba,  or  Sobal,  as  it  is  called  by  the 
Septuagint,  was  probably  Coele-Syria,  or  Syria  the  hollow.  Its 
capital  was  Zobah,  a  dty  unknown,  unless  it  be  Hoba  or  Hobal, 
north  of  Damascus.  (Gen.  xiv.  16.) 

4.  Stria  ot  Maachar,  or  of  Bethmaacah,  was  also  towards 
Libanus.  (2  Sam.  x.  6.  8.  2  Kings  xv.  29.)  It  extended  beyond 
Jordan,  and  was  given  to  Manasseh.  (DeuL  iii.  14.) 

5.  Stria  otjr  Rohob  or  Rbhob,  was  that  part  of  Syria  of 
which  Rehob  was  the  capital  But  Rohob  was  near  the  northern 
frontier  of  the  land  of  promise  (Num.  xiii.  21.),  on  the  way  or 
pass  that  leads  to  Emath  or  Hamath.  It  was  given  to  the  tribe 
of  Asher,  and  is  contiguous  to  Aphek,  which  was  in  Libanus. 
(Joah.  xix.  28.  30.  and  xxi.  31.)  Laish,  otherwise  called  Dan, 
situate  at  the  fountains  of  Jordan,  was  in  the  country  of  Rohob. 
(Jndg.  i.  31.)  Hadadazer,  king  of  Syria  of  Zobah,  was  son  of 
Reh<^  or  Rohob,  or  perhaps  a  native  of  the  dty  of  this  name. 
(2  Sam.  viii.  3. 12.)  The  Ammonites  called  to  their  assistance, 
against  David,  the  Syrians  of  Rehob,  of  Zoba,  of  Maachah,  and 
of  Ishtob.  (2  Sam.  x  6.  8.) 
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6.  Stria  ot  Tor,  or  of  Ishtob,  or  <^  the  land  of  Tob,  or  of 
the  Tubieni,  as  they  are  caUed  in  the  Maccabees,  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Libanus,  the  northern  extremity  of  Psdestine. 
(Judg.  xi.  a  5.  1  Mace  v.  13.  2  Mace.  xiL  17.^  Mrhen  Jeph- 
thah  was  banished  by  his  brethren  from  Gilead,  ne  withdrew  into 
the  land  of  Tob. 

7.  Stria  ot  Exath,  or  Hamath,  that  of  which  the  city  Ha- 
math, on  the  Orontes,  was  the  capital. 

8.  Stria,  without  any  other  appellation,  stands  for  the  Kixs- 
nox  oT  Stria,  of  which  Antioch  became  the  capital  after  the 
reign  of  the  Seleucids. 

9.  Cslo-Stria,  or  Cale-Syria,  or  the  Lower  Syria*  ocean 
in  several  places  of  the  Maccabees.  (1  Mace.  x.  69.  S  Mace  iiL 
5.  8.  iv.  4.  viii.  8.)  The  word  Ccele^yria,  in  the  Greek,  signi- 
fies Syria  Cava,  or  Syria  the  Hollow,  or  deep.  It  may  be  coo- 
ddered,  says  Strabo,  either  in  a  proper  and  lestriined  aense,  as 
comprehending  only  the  tract  of  land  between  Libanus  and  Anti- 
libanus :  or  in  a  larger  signification,  and  then  it  will  comprehend 
all  the  countiy  in  obedience  to  the  kings  of  Syria,  fioni  Seleocia 
or  Arabia  and  Egypt 

Syria  at  first  was  governed  by  its  own  kings,  each  of  whoo 
reigned  in  his  own  dty  and  territories.  David  subdued  them 
about  A.  X.  2960,  n.  c.  1044  (2  Sam.  viiL  6.),  on  occasion  of  hit 
war  against  the  Ammonites,  to  whom  the  Syrians  gave  aeaastanoe; 
(2  Sam.  X.  6.  8.  13.  18, 19.)  They  continued  in  subjection  till 
after  the  reign  of  Solomon,  when  they  shook  off  the  yoke,  and 
could  not  be  reduced  agvn  till  the  time  of  Jeroboam  II.  king  of 
Israel,  a.  x.  3179,  a.  c.  820.  Redn,  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah, 
king  of  Israel,  having  declared  war  against  Ahab,  )dng  of  Jndah, 
this  prince  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  calling  to  his 
assistance  Tiglath-pileser,  king  of  Asqrria,  who  put  Rezin  to 
death,  took  Damascus,  and  transported  the  Syrians  out  of  their 
country  beyond  the  Euphrates.  From  that  time  Syria  continued 
in  Bubjection  to  the  kings  of  Assyria.  Afterwards  it  came  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Chaldeans ;  then  under  that  of  the  Peraans; 
lastly,  it  was  reduced  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  was  subject  to 
all  the  revolutions  that  happened  to  the  great  empires  of  the  East 

Stbian  looLa,  notice  o(  137,  138. 

STBo-PHOBiriciA  is  Phonida  properly  ao  called,  of  which 
Sidon,  or  Zidon,  was  the  capital ;  which  having  by  right  of  con- 
quest been  united  to  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  added  its  old  name 
Phoenicia  to  that  of  Syria.  The  Canaanitish  woman  la  called  a 
Syrophoenician  (Mark  viL  26.),  because  she  was  of  Phoenida, 
which  was  then  considered  as  making  part  of  Syria.  8l  Mat^ 
thew  calls  her  a  Canaanitish  women  (Matt  xv.  22. 24.V  becaoae 
this  country  was  really  peopled  by  the  Canaanites,  Sidon  bdng 
the  eldest  son  of  Canaan.  (Gen.  x.  15.)  The  Syro-Pfacenidans 
were  so  called  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Phoenidans  of  Afiica, 
who  were  called  Liby-Phoenidana.  Both  were  of  the  same 
Canaanitish  stock  or  originaL 

Tabxrar  (or  burning-),  an  encampment  of  the  faraelitesin 
the  wilderness.  (Num.  xi  3.  Deut  ix.  22.)  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  drcamstance  that  fire  went  forth  firom  the  tabemade, 
and  burnt  a  considerable  part  of  their  camp,  as  a  punishment  for 
their  murmurings. 

TABEBifAcrxs,  feast  o^/how  celebrated,  126,  127.  A  proof 
of  the  credibility  of  the  Old  Testament,  I.  66. 

Tabbrit ACLxs,  various,  in  use  among  the  Israelttes,  96.  Form 
and  construction  of  the  tabernacle  of  Moees,  96,  97.  Its  mign- 
tions,  97. 

Tabitha,  the  Aiamsan  name  of  a  female  Christiai^  otherwise 
called  Dorcas,  whom  St  Peter  miraculously  restored  to  life.  (Acts 
ix.  86.  40.) 

Tab  LB,  andent  mode  of  reclining  at,  explained,  154. 

Tablbts,  for  writing,  form  of,  182. 

Tabor,  or  Thabor,  Mount,  account  of^  30,  31. 

Tabrbt,  notice  o^  183. 

Tactics,  military,  of  the  Jews,  89,  90. 

Tadmor,  a  dty  of  Syria,  erected  by  king  Solomon.  It  wsi 
ffltuated  in  the  wilderness  of  Syria,  on  the  borders  of  Arsbia 
Deserta,  whence  it  is  called  Tadmor  in  the  Wildemesti  in 
1  Kings  ix.  18.  Joocphus  places  it  at  two  days'  journey  from 
the  Upper  Syria,  one  day's  journey  from  the  Euphrates,  and  six 
days'  journey  from  Babylon.  He  says  that  there  is  no  water  in 
the  wilderness  but  in  this  place.  (Ant  Jud.  lib.  TiiL  c  6.  §  1.) 
If  we  may  form  any  conjebturo  of  this  dty  by  the  rains  of  it, 
which  later  travellers  have  described,  it  must  have  been  one  of 
the  first  and  most  magnificent  in  the  East ;  and  it  ia  aomewhit 
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■arprinng  that  history  should  give  ni  «>  little  account,  when  or 
bj  whom  it  was  reduced  to  the  melancholy  condition  in  which  it 
now  appears.  The  reason  why  Solomon  erected  Tadmor  in  so 
desolate  a  place,  was,  probably,  the  commodiousness  of  its  situa^ 
tion  to  cut  off  all  commerce  between  the  Syrians  and  Mesopota- 
mians,  and  to  prevent  them  from  conspiring  against  him  as  they 
had  done  against  his  father  David.  This  city  preserved  its  name 
of  Tadmor  to  the  time  of  Alexander.  It  then  received  the  name 
of  Palmtba,  which  it  preserved  for  several  ages.  About  the 
middle  of  the  third  century,  it  became  celebrated  as  the  seat  of 
the  empire  of  Odenatus  and  Zenobia.  When  the  Saracens  be- 
came masters  of  the  Bast,  they  restored  its  ancient  name  of  Tad- 
mor, which  has  continued  to  the  present  time.  Its  situation 
between  two  powerful  empires,  that  of  the  Parthians  on  (he  east, 
and  that  of  the  Romans  to  the  west,  often  exposed  it  to  danger 
from  their  contests.  In  time  of  peace,  however,  it  soon  recovered 
Itself^  by  its  trade  with  both  empires :  for  the  caravans  of  Persia 
and  of  the  Indies,  which  now  unload  at  Aleppo,  then  used  to 
stop  at  Palmyra :  thence  they  carried  the  merchandise  of  the  East, 
which  came  to  them  by  land,  to  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  returned  the  merchandise  of  the  West  afier  the  same  manner. 
Tahfavks. 

1.  Tahayai^ss,  or  Tahpanhes  (Jer.  ii.  16.),  a  dty  of  Egypt, 
which  anciently  was  a  royal  city,  of  considerable  note  :  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as  Daphne  Peluaiacs.  Jeremiah,  and  the 
Israelites  with  him,  retired  to  this  place :  and  here  it  was  revealed 
to  the  prophet,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  should  take  this  city,  and 
aet  up  his  throne  in  the  very  place  where  Jeremiah  had  hidden 
atones.  (Jer.  xliii.  7 — II.) 

2.  A  queen  of  Egypt,  the  wife  of  that  Pharaoh  who  was  con- 
temporary with  David,  and  gave  her  sister  in  marriage  to  Hadad 
the  Edomite.  Tahpanhes  educated  her  sister's  son  among  the 
royal  &mily  of  Egypt,  perhaps  fh>m  the  mingled  motives  of  afiec* 
tion  and  of  politics. 

Tamtcijz,  or  Thaxxuz. 
■    1    The  tenth  month  of  the  civil  year  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
fourth  of  their  ecclesiastical  year.    For  a  notice  of  the  festivals, 
Ac  in  this  month,  see  p.  76. 

2.  An  Egyptian  and  Syrian  idol,  worshipped  by  the  Israelites, 
notice  of,  138. 

Tajtis.  See  Zoak,  p.  456.  infra. 

Takes,  notice  of,  177. 

TAasHisB,  or  Tartsssus,  a  city  and  country  in  Spain,  the 
most  celebrated  emporium  in  the  West,  to  which  the  Hebrews 
traded ;  the  MhifM  of  TarthUh  (Isa.xxiii  1. 4.  Ix.  9.)  denote  large 
merchant  ships  bound  on  long  voyages  (perhaps  distinguished 
by  their  construction  from  the  common  Phoenician  ships),  even 
though  they  were  sent  to  other  countries  instead  of  Tarshish. 
(Gibb's  Hebrew  Lexicon,  pp.  713,  714.,  where  the  proofs  are 
adduced  at  length.) 

TAasus,  the  metropolis  of  Cilicia  (Acts  xxi.  39.),  was  cele- 
brated for  being  the  place  whither  Jonah  designed  to  flee,  and 
where  Sl  Paul  was  bom.  It  was  a  very  rich  and  populous  city, 
and  had  an  academy,  furnished  with  men  so  eminent,  that  they 
are  said  to  have  excelled  in  all  arts  of  polite  learning  and  philo- 
sophy; even  the  academies  of  Alexandria,  and  Athens,  and 
Rome  itself,  were  indebted  to  it  for  their  best  professors.  It  is  now 
called  Tersoos ;  has  no  gfood  buildings ;  and  is  but  ill  supplied  with 
the  necessaries  of  life.  (Irby's  and  Mangles'  Travels,  p.  503.) 

Taxss  paid  by  the  Jews.    See  pp.  78,  79. 

Tbachkbs,  Jewish,  appellations  of,  185.  Academical  degrees 
conferred  on  them,  ibid,  note.    Manner  of  teaching,  ibid, 

Tkkoah,  a  village  south-east  of  Jerusalem,  not  fax  from  which 
the  Great  Desert  commenced:  it  was  the  birth-place  of  the 
prophet  Amos,  (i  I.) 

Txmpls  at  Jerusalem,  plan  of;  98.  Acootint  of  the  Jirtt 
temple  erected  by  Solomon,  ibid,f  and  of  the  second  temple 
erected  after  the  captivity,  98 — 100.  Reverence  of  the  Jews  for 
it,  100,  101.  Account  of  the  temple-guard,  101.,  and  of  the 
ministers  of  the  temple,  111 — 114.  The  temple-worship  de- 
scribed, 121,  122.  Annual  payments  made  for  its  support,  78« 
Feast  of  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  128. 

Tbkflxs  at  Heliopolis  and  Gerizim,  101. 

Tx^TBs,  when  and  of  what  things  paid,  120. 

Tehts  of  the  Hebrews*  account  of,  150, 151. 

TsRAPHix,  notice  of,  137. 

Tekracss  (Oriental),  notice  of,  153. 

Tbrtius,  a  Christian  whom  St.  Paul  employed  as  his  amana- 
ensis  in  writing  his  epistle  to  the  Romans.  (Rom.  xvi.  22.) 

TxBTVLLiTs,  a  Roman  orator  or  advocate,  whom  the  Jews 
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employed  to  bring  forward  their  aocosation  against  St  Paul, 
before  the  Roman  procurator  at  Casarea ;  probably  because  they 
were  themselves  unacquainted  vrith  the  modes  of  proceeding  in 
the  Roman  courts.    (Acts  xziv.  l,  2.) 

Tssssmji  HosPiTALBs,  notice  of,  173,  174. 

TsTaAncH,  office  of,  52,  note  I, 

TBASDZua    See  Judb. 

Tbaxxus.    See  Taxxuz. 

THXATaxB  and  Theatrical  performances,  allusions  to,  ex- 
plained.    See  pp.  190, 191. 

Thebeth,  or  Tbbeth,  the  fourth  month  of  the  civil  )  ear  of 
the  Jews,  and  the  tenth  of  their  ecclesiastical  year.  For  a  notice 
of  the  festivals,  &c  in  this  month,  see  p.  75. 

Thbbbz,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  at  the  siege  of  which 
Abimelech  was  lulled.  (Judg.  ix.  50 — 55.)  Eusebius  says,  that 
in  the  fourth  century  there  was  a  village  called  Thebez,  thirteen 
Roman  miles  from  Shechem. 

Thett,  punishment  of,  among  the  Jews,  62,  63. 

Thbocbacx  of  the  Hebrews,  nature  of,  41.  It  subsisted  under 
the  kings,  43. 

Thbof^ilus,  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  Luke  inscribed 
his  Gospel  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  (Luke  L  3.  ActsL  1.) 
He  vras  most  probably  some  GrentUe  of  rank,  who  had  abjured 
paganism  and  embraced  the  Christian  fidtb. 

Thessalokica,  a  large  and  populous  dty  and  seapport  of 
Macedonia,  the  capital  of  one  of  the  four  districts  into  which  the 
Romans  divided  that  country  after  its  conquest  by  Paulus  ^mi- 
lius.  It  was  situated  on  the  Thermsan  Bay,  and  was  anciently 
called  Therms ;  but,  being  rebuilt  by  Philip  the  &ther  of  Alex- 
ander, after  his  victory  o\er  the  Thessalians,  it  then  received  the 
name  of  Thessalonica.  At  the  time  of  writing  the  Epistle  to  the 
Thessaloniam,  Thessalonica  was  the  residence  of  the  proconsul 
who  governed  the  province  of  Macedonia,  and  of  the  qusstor  who 
had  the  charge  of  the  imperial  revenues.  Besides  being  the  seat 
of  government,  this  port  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce, 
which  caused  a  great  influx  of  strangers  from  all  quarters ;  so 
that  Thessalonica  was  remarkable  for  the  number,  wealth,  and 
learning  its  inhabitants.  The  Jews  were  extremely  numerous 
here.  The  modem  name  of  this  place  is  Salonichi :  it  is  the  * 
chief  port  of  modem  Greece,  and  has  a  population  of  sixty  thou- 
sand persons,  twelve  thousand  of  whom  are  Jews.  Accoiding  to 
Dr.  Clarke,  who  has  given  a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
antiquities,  present  state,  and  commerce  of  Thessalonica,  this 
place  is  the  same  now  it  was  then ;  a  set  of  turbulent  Jews  con- 
stituted a  very  principal  part  of  its  population :  and  when  St 
Paul  came  hither  from  Philippi,  where  the  Gospel  was  first 
preached,  to  communicate  the  **glad  tidings"  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians,  Uie  Jews  were  sufficient  in  number  to  "  set  all  the  dty 
in  an  uproar." 

Theudas,  a  seditious  person,  who  exdted  popular  tumults 
among  the  Jews,  probably  during  the  interregnum  which  fol- 
lowed the  death  of  Herod  the  Great,  while  Archelaus  was  at 
Rome ;  at  which  time  Judea  was  agitated  with  firequent  sedi 
tions.  (Acts  V.  36.)  ,  Compare  VoL  I,  p.  420. 

Thisbe,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  to  the  south  of 
Kadesh,  the  chief  city  belonging  to  that  tribe.  The  prophet 
Elijah  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  this  city,  though  he 
might  afterwards  have  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Crilead.  ( 1  Kings  xvii.  1 .) 

Thoxas,  called  Didymus,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles :  of  the 
drcumstancee  of  whose  life  very  little  is  known. 

Thobxs,  of  which  Christ's  crown  was  made,  36,  note  2. 

Tanxx  Taybbns,  a  small  place  or  village  on  the  Appian 
Way  to  Rome,  where  travellers  stopped  for  refreshment  Ac- 
cording to  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  it  was  thirty-three  Roman 
(rather  less  than  thirty-three  English)  miles  from  Rome.  (Acts 
xxviii.  15.)  Some  critics  and  commentators,  however,  suppoee 
that  they  were  retail  shops  for  the  sale  of  provisions  to  travelJeia. 

TaaESBiKe,  and  THBEsaiiro-FLooBs,  account  of,  178. 

Thtatiha,  a  dty  of  Asia  Minor,  was  a  considerable  city  in 
the  road  from  Pergamos  to  Sardis,  and  about  forty-eight  miles 
eastward  of  the  former.  It  is  called  by  the  Turks  Akhisar,  and 
is  imbosomed  in  cypresses  and  poplars ;  it  1^  now,  as  anciently 
it  was,  celebrated  for  dyeing.  In  1826,  the  population  was  esti- 
mated at  300  Greek  houses,  30  Armenian,  and  1000  Turkish. 
(Hartley's  Visit,  Miss.  Reg.  pp.  326,  327.  Arundell's  Visit,  pp. 
189—191.) 

Tiberias  (John  vi.  1 — 23.  xxi.  1.),  still  called  by  the  natives 
Tabaria  or  Tabbareeah,  was  andently  one  of  the  prindpal  cities 
of  Galilee :  it  was  built  by  Herod  the  Great,  and  so  called  in 
honour  of  the  emperor,  Tiberius.    The  privileges  o^nferred  upon 
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its  inhabitants  by  Herod  caused  it  in  a  short  time  to  become  a 

£lace  of  considerable  npte :  it  was  situated  in  a  plain  near  the 
lake  of  Gennesareth,  which  is  thence  termed  the  Lake  or  Sea 
of  Tiberiat.  (See  it  described  in  pp.  26, 27.)  After  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  this  city  became  eminent  for  its  Academy, 
over  which  a  succession  of  Jewish  doctors  presided  until  the 
fourth  century.  On  every  side  ruins  of  walls,  columns,  and 
foundations,  indicate  its  ancient  splendour.  The  modem  popu- 
lation of  Tiberias  is  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  :  it  is 
principally  inhabited  by  Jews,  who  are  said  to  be  the  descendants 
of  fiunilies  resident  there  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour.  Dr.  Clarke 
'  conjectures  that  they  are  a  remnant  of  refugees  who  fled  hither 
after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans.  Tiberias  is  about 
ninety  miles  distant  from  Jerusalem:  the  modem  town,  which 
is  very  small,  and  is  walled  round,  with  towers  at  equal  distances, 
atands  close  to  the  lake,  upon  a  plain  surrounded  by  mountains  ; 
and  is  celebrated  for  its  hot  baths,  which  are  much  frequented. 
Tiberias  has  the  most  imposing  appearance,  from  without,  of 
any  town  in  Syria ;  but  within,  it  is  as  wretched  as  any  other. 
About  a  mile  from  this  town,  and  exactly  in  front  of  the  lake,  is 
a  chain  of  rocks,  in  which  are  distinctly  seen  cavities  or  grottoes, 
that  have  been  proof  against  the  ravages  of  time.  These  have 
uniformly  been  represented  to  travellera  as  the  places  referred  to 
in  Scripture,  which  were  frequented  by  miserable  and  fierce 
demoniacs,  upon  one  of  whom  our  Lord  wrought  a  miraculous 
and  instantaneous  cure.  Matt  viii.  28.  Mark  v.  2, 3.  Luke  viii. 
27.  (Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  iv.pp.  219—233.  8vo.  Light's 
TYavels  in  Egypt,  &c  dec  p.  203.  JoUiffe's  Letters  from  Pales- 
tine, pp.  32 — 34.  Burkhardt's  Travels  in  Syria,  &c.  pp.  320—330. 
Travels  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  &c.  by  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles. 
p.  294.  Jowett's  Researches  in  Syria,  pp.  171.  173.  Came's 
Letters,  pp.  361,  362.  Rae  Wilson's  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  26.  Third  edition.) 

Tib  ERICS,  Claudius  Dmsus  Nero,  emperor  of  Rome,  succeeded 
his  step  fiither  Augustus:  he  died,  ▲.  n.  37,  afler  reigning  22^ 
years.  In  the  14th  year  of  his  reign,  John  the  Baptist  first 
appeared ;  and  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ  took  place  in  the 
third  or  fourth  year  after.  (Luke  iii.  1.) 

TiGLATH-piLKSKR,  king  of  Assyris,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Baidanapalus.     See  Assyria,  p.  409. 

TiMK,  Jewish  and  Roman  modes  of  computing,  72 — 75. 
Calendar  of  the  Jewish  year,  75,  76.  Parts  of  a  period  of  time 
reckoned  for  the  whole,  76,  77.  ^ras  of  time  in  use  among  the 
Jews,  77. 

TiMON,  the  name  of  one  of  the^  seven  primitive  deacons  of  the 
church  at  Jerusalem.  (Acts  vi.  5.)  ^ 

TixoTHKus,  commonly  called  Timothy,  a  Christian  of  Derbe, 
whose  mother  was  of  Jewish  descent,  and  eminent  for  her  piety, 
while  his  father  was  a  Gentile.  He  was  selected  by  St  Paul,  as 
his  chosen  companion  in  his  joumeys ;  and  was  left  by  him  at 
Ephesus  to  take  the  charge  of  the  church  there.  He  appears  to 
have  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  confidence  and  aflection  of 
8t  Paul,  by  whom  he  is  often  mentioned  in  terms  of  warm  com- 
mendation. For  analyses,  &c.  of  the  two  epistles  addressed  to 
Timothy  by  the  apostle,  see  pp.  343 — 346. 

TiRBAKA,  a  king  of  Egypt  or  Ethiopia,  is  known  in  Scripture 
only  by  the  powerful  diversion  which  he  made  in  behalf  of  Heze- 
kiah,  king  of  Judah,  when  pressed  by  the  forces  of  Sennacherib, 
king  of  Assyria.  (2  Kings  zix.  9.  xviii.  2i.  Isa.  xxxvL  6.  zxxvii. 
9.)  Although,  under  this  prince,  Egypt  appears  to  have  recovered 
some  of  the  advantages  which  it  had  lost  under  So,  the  prede- 
cessor of  Tirhaka ;  it  is  not  clear  whether  we  are  to  understand 
in  the  passages  just  cited  a  mero  report  of  an  invasion  which 
was  circulated,  and  which  deceived  the  Assyrians,  or  an  actual 
war  in  which  they  were  engaged  with  the  Egyptian  monarch. 
Some  expositors  are  of  opinion  that  he  carried  his  arms  into  As- 
syria, while  Sennacherib  was  in  Judsea.  Tirhaka,  the  third  sove- 
reign of  the  Ethiopian  or  twenty-fifth  dynasty,  whose  name  is 
confirmed  by  ancient  Egyptian  monuments  and  inscriptions 
(compare  Vol.  I.  p.  89.),  is  the  Taracus  of  profane  historians. 
If  the  predictions  contained  in  the  thirtieth  and  following 
chapters  of  Isaiah  relate  to  Hexekiah,  Tirhaka  must  be  the 
Pharaoh  intended  in  those  passages ;  which  some  commentators 
refer  to  anterior  times.  The  prophecies  contained  in  the  nine- 
teenth chapter  of  Isaiah,  particularly  verses  2.  and  4.,  have  been 
■apposed  to  announce  the  events  which  followed  Tirhaka's 
death,  the  supplanting  or  removal  of  the  Ethiopian  dynasty  by 
that  of  the  Sai'tes,  and  the  revolutions  which  are  recorded  to 
liave  taken  place  in  that  period  of  the  history  of  Egypt 

TiRZAH,  a  delightful  city  of  Ephraim,  the  royal  seat  of  the 
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kings  of  Israel,  from  Jeroboam  I.  to  Omii,  who  bmh  the  city  of 
Samaria,  which  then  became  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.  (Jo«b. 
xiL  24.  1  Kings  xiv.  17.  xv.  21.  2  Kings  xv.  14.)  Its  stuatioa 
is  represented  as  pleasant  in  Sol.  Son^  vi  4. 

TisRi  or  TixRr,  the  first  month  of  the  civil  year  of  the  Jews, 
and  the  seventh  of  their  ecclesiastical  year.  For  a  notice  of  tbc 
festivals,  &c.  occurring  in  this  month,  see  p.  75. 

Tithes,  when  and  of  what  things  paid,  120. 

Titus,  a  Christian  teacher,  by  birth  a  Gentile,  bat  canrerttd 
by  St.  Paul,  who  therefore  calls  him  his  son  (GaL  ii.  3^  Th.  i. 
4.),  and  whose  companion  and  fellow-labourer  he  becsune.  In 
2  Tim.  iv.  10.  the  apostle  speaks  of  him  as  having  gone  to  Dal- 
matia ;  and  in  Tit  i.  6.  he  assigns  the  reason  of  his  leaTinif  Titos 
in  Crete,  viz.  to  perfect  the  work  which  Paul  had  there  begcn, 
and  to  establish  and  regulate  the  churches.  For  an  anmiyais  of 
St  Paul's  episUe  to  Titus,  see  pp.  346,  347. 

Tola,  the  tenth  judge  of  Israel,  of  the  tribe  of  laaachar.  He 
succeeded  Abimelech,  and  died  after  an  administration  of  twenty- 
three  years.     (Judg.  x.  1,  2.) 

Tombs  of  the  Hebrews,  account  of;  200,  201. 

ToRRADOKs  frequent  in  Palestine,  38,  39. 

TowKR  of  Antonia,  21. 

TR-AciioifiTis,  district  of,  18. 

Traditiors  of  the  elders  concerning  the  Sabbath,  exposed, 
121. ;  were  preferred  by  the  Pharisees  to  the  Law  of  Mimes,  145. 

Trar8figur4Tior,  mouut  of,  31.  and  note  1. 

TRAvsMioRATioir  of  souls,  beUcved  by  the  Jews,  144. 

Tratxlliro,  Jewish  mode  of,  122.  note  7.  Hozron  of  travel- 
ling across  the  Great  Desert  of  Arabia,  34,  35. 

Treatirs,  nature  of,  80.    How  made  and  ratified,  80,  81. 

Trees  of  Palestine,  notice  of,  36,  37. 

Trxspass-Offeriros,  notice  of,  65.  118. 

Trials,  proceedings  o^  among  the  Jews,  55-^57. 

Tribes,  allotments  oC  See  pp.  16, 17.  Heads  or  pviiioes  d, 
41,  42. 

Tri RURAL  (Imperial),  appeals  to,  59.  Roman  tribunals,  57. 
Jewish  tribunals,  54,  55. 

Tribute  paid  by  the  Jews,  account  of,  78.  Relodantlj  paid 
to  the  Romans,  i6id. 

TaiuMrHS  (military)  of  the  Romans,  allusions  to,  explained, 
94,  95. 

Troas,  a  maritime  city  of  Mysia,  situated  on  the  western 
coast,  at  some  distance  to  the  southward  of  the  supposed  site  of 
ancient  Troy.  The  adjacent  region  is  also  called  ''Proas  or  the 
Troad.  (Acts  xvi.  8. 11.  xx.  5,  6.  2  Cor.  iL  12.  2  Tim,  iv.  13.) 

Trootllium  (Acts  xx.  15.),  a  promontory  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Mycale,  opposite  to,  and  about  five  miles  from,  Samoa. 

Trophies,  miliUry,  of  the  Jews,  92. 

Trophim  us,  a  Christian  disciple  of  Ephesus,  who  accompanied 
Saint  Paul  on  his  departure  from  Greece  to  Judea,  and  at  Jeru- 
salem was  the  innocent  cause  of  the  dangers  to  which  he  was 
there  exposed.  Recognised  by  some  Jews  lirom  Asia  Minor,  who 
had  seen  him  with  St  Paul,  they  took  occasion  to  accuse  the 
apostle  of  having  taken  Greeks  with  him  into  the  temple.  (Acts 
XX.  4.  xxi.  29.)  After  this  time  we  find  no  mention  made  of 
Trophimus  in  the  New  Testament,  until  after  his  masteys  first 
imprisonment  at  Rome.  '  In  one  of  the  voyages  which  followed 
the  apostle's  liberation,  Trophimus  was  "  left  at  Miletum  eick.^ 
(2  Tim.  iv.  20.)  This  circumstance  proves,  if  further  proof 
were  wanting,  that  St  Paul  was  twice  a  prisoner  at  Rome ;  {i« 
Trophimus,  at  the  time  of  his  first  journey  to  Miletus,  had  not 
been  left  there,  since  we  read  of  his  arrival  in  Judsaa.  (Acts 
XX.  15.) 

Trumpets,  form  of,  184. ;  feast  of,  127. 

Trust,  violations  of,  how  punished,  63. 

Trtphjbra  and  Trtphosa,  two  Christian  women  resident  at 
Rome,  where  they  laboured  in  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  the 
Gospel,  and  in  succouring  their  felloW-believers.  The  mention 
of  both  their  names  by  Saint  Paul  has  led  some  to  conjecture 
that  they  were  sisters.     (Rom.  xvi.  12.) 

Tural-Cair,  the  son  of  Lamech  and  Zillah,  invented  the 
art  of  working  metals :  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  be 
was  the  Vulcan  of  ancient  mythology. 

TujuTrAyta-jutaft  or  beating  to  death,  account  of,  68. 

TuRics,  of  the  Jews,  form  of,  156. 

Ttchicus,  a  Christian,  probably  of  Ephesus,  who  was  the 
friend  and  associate  of  St  Paul,  and  is  mentioned  by  him  in  the 
most  affectionate  terms.  (Acts  xx.  4.  Eph.  vL  21.  Col.  iv.  7. 
2  Tim.  iv.  12.    Tit  iii.  12.) 

Ttrarrub,  a  penon  at  Ephesus,  in  whose  house  or  school 
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8L  Paul  propofled  and  defended  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 
(Acts  xiz.  9.)  By  some  ho  is  thought  to  have  been  a  Jewish 
doctor  or  rabbii  who  had  a  public  school  at  Ephesus;  while 
others,  with  more  probability,  suppose  that  he  was  a  Greek 
sophist,  because  the  apostle  taught  for  two  successive  years  in 
his  school,  after  he  had  ceased  to  preach  in  the  synagogues. 
(Acts  xiz.  9.) 

Ttrs,  a  celebrated  city  and  sea-port  of  Phoenicia,  that  boasted 
of  a  very  early  antiquity,  which  is  recognised  by  the  prophet 
Isaiah  (xxiii.  7.),  but  which  is  variously  estimated  by  profane 
writers,  whose  discordant  accounts  this  is  not  the  place  to  adjust 
and  determine.  Even  in  the  time  of  Joshua  it  was  strongly 
fortified ;  for  it  is  called  the  utrong  city  Tyre,  (Josh.  xix.  29.) 
Tyre  was  twofold,  insular  and  continental.  Insular  Tyre  was 
certainly  the  most  ancient,  for  it  was  noticed  by  Joshua:  the 
continental  city,  however,  as  being  more  commodioualy  situated, 
first  grew  into  consideration,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Pahe- 
tyrus,  or  Old  Tyre.  Want  of  sufficient  attention  to  this  dis- 
tinction has  embarrassed  both  the  Tyrian  chronology  and 
geography.  Insular  Tyre  was  confined  to  a  small  rocky  island, 
eight  hundred  pa^es  long  and  four  hundred  broad,  and  could 
"never  exceed  two  miles  in  circumference.  But  Tyie,  on  the 
opposite  coast,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  sea,  was  a  city  of 
vast  extent,  since,  many  centuries  after  its  demoUtion  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, the  scattered  ruins  measured  nineteen  miles  round, 
as  we  learn  from  Pliny  and  Strabo.  *  Of  these,  the  most  curious 
and  surprising  are,  the  cisterns  of  Ras-el-Ain,  designed  to  supply 
the  city  with  water;  of  which  there  are  three  still  entire,  about 
one  or  two  furlongs  from  the  sea ;  so  well  described  by  Maun- 
drell,  for  their  curious  construction  and  solid  masonry.  **  The 
fountains  of  these  waters,"  says  he,  aAer  the  description,  "  are 
as  unknown  as  the  contriver  of  them.  According  to  common 
tradition,  they  are  filled  from  a  subterraneous  river,  which  king 
Solomon  discovered  by  his  great  sagacity ;  and  he  caused  these 
cisterns  to  be  made  as  part  of  his  recompense  to  king  Hiram, 
for  the  materials  fumbhed  by  that  prince  towards  building  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  certain,  however,  from  their  rising  so 
high  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  that  they  must  be  brought 
from  some  part  of  the  mountains,  which  are  about  a  league  dis- 
tant ;  and  it  is  as  certain  that  the  work  was  well  done  at  first ; 
seeing  it  performs  its  office  so  well,  at  so  great  a  distance  of 
time ;  the  Turks  having  broken  an  outlet  on  the  west  side  of  the 
cistern,  through  which  there  issues  a  stream  like  a  brook,  driving 
four  corn  mills  between  it  and  the  sea."  From  these  cisterns 
there  was  an  aqueduct  which  led  to  the  city,  supported  by  arches, 
about  six  yards  firom  the  ground,  running  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion, about  an  hour,  when  it  turns  to  the  west,  at  a  small  mount, 
where  anciently  stood  a  fort,  but  now  a  mosque,  which  seems  to 
ascertain  the  site  of  the  old  city ;  and  thence  proceeds  over  the 
isthmus  that  connects  Insular  Tyre  with  the  main,  built  by 
Alexander,  when  he  besieged  and  took  it 

Old  Tyre  vrithstood  the  mighty  Assyrian  power,  having  been 
besieged  in  vain,  by  Shalmaneser,  for  five  years,  although  he  cut 
off  their  supplies  of  water  from  the  cisterns,  which  they  remedied 
by  digging  wells  within  the  city.  It  afterwards  held  out  for 
thirteen  years  against  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  and 
was  at  length  taken ;  but  not  until  the  Tyrians  had  removed  their 
effects  to  the  insular  town,  and  left  nothing  but  the  bare  walls  to 
the  victor,  which  he  demolished.  What  completed  the  de- 
struction of  the  city  was,  that  Alexander  afterwards  made  use 
of  these  nuterials  to  build  a  prodigious  causeway,  or  isthmus, 
above  half  a  mile  long,  to  the  insular  city,  which  revived,  as  the 
phosnix,  firom  the  ashes  of  the  old,  and  gprew  to  great  power  and 
opulence,  as  a  maritime  state;  and  which  he  stormed  after  a 
most  obstinate  siege  of  five  months.  Bp.  Pococke  observes,  that 
<*  there  are  no  signs  of  the  ancient  city ;  and  as  it  is  a  sandy 
shore,  the  face  of  every  thing  is  altered,  and  the  great  aqueduct 
is  in  many  parts  almost  buried  in  the  sand."  (VoL  iL  p.  81.) 
Thus  has  been  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel :  Thou  ahalt  be 
built  no  more :  though  thou  be  taught /or,  yet  ulioU  thou  never 
be  found  again  !  (xxvi,  21.) 

The  fate  of  Insular  Tyre  has  been  no  less  remarkable ;  when 
Alexander  stormed  the  dty,  he  set  fire  to  it  This  circumstance 
was  foretold :  ^*  Tyre  did  build  herself  a  strong-hold,  and  heaped 
up  silver  as  the  dust,  and  fine  gold  as  the  mire  of  the  streets. 
Behold  the  Lord  will  cast  her  out,  and  he  will  smite  her  power 
ai  the  sea,  and  she  shall  be  devoured  with  fire."  (Zech.  ix.  3, 4.) 
Vfter  this  terrible  calamity,  Tyre  again  retrieved  her  losses. 
Only  eighteen  yean  after,  she  had  recovered  such  a  share  of  her 
ancient  commerce  and  opulence,  as  enabled  her  to  stand  a  siege 
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of  fourteen  months  against  Antigonus,  before  he  could  reduce 
the  city.  After  this.  Tyre  fell  alternately  under  the  dominion 
of  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  then  of  the  Romans,  until 
it  was  taken  by  the  Saracens,  about  a.  d.  639,  retaken  by  the 
Crusaders,  a.  d.  1124;  and  at  length  sacked  and  razed  by  the 
Mamelukes  of  Egypt,  with  Sidon,  and  other  strong  towns,  that 
they  might  no  longer  harbour  the  Christians,  ▲.  d.  1289.  (Dr^ 
Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  L  pp.  442 — 444^  The 
population  of  modem  Tyre  is  estimated  at  7000;  of  whom 
1600  are  Christians  having  places  of  worship,  and  about  two 
hundred  are  Jews,  who  have  a  synagogue.  (Rae  Wilson's 
Travels,  voL  ii.  p.  77.) 

From  Sidon  to  Tyre  u  generally  one  continued  plain,  varying 
from  300  to  1000  yards  in  width.  Nearer  to  Tyre,  it  becomes 
considerably  wider ;  and  forms  to  the  east  of  that  city,  on  every 
side,  a  rich  and  pleasing  country.  About  Ras>el-Ain,  in  particu- 
lar, the  meadows,  variegated  by  streamlets,  are  very  picturesque, 
and  capable  of  being  rendered  highly  productive.  (Jow#tt*e  Chria- 
tian  Researches  in  Syria,  p.  297.) 

The  following  description  of  tfie  modern  town  of  Surat,  by  a- 
recent  intelligent  traveller,  will  give  the  reader  a  lively  idea  of 
the  splendour  of  ancient  Tyre  in  the  days  of  her  conunercial 
prosperity,  as  delineated  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel  (xxviL  3.)  :-^ 
*'  The  bazaars,  filled  with  costly  merchandise,  picturesque  and 
interesting  groups  of  natives  on  elephants,  camels,  horses,  and 
mules;  strangers  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  in  their  respective' 
costume ;  vessels  building  on  the  stocks,  others  navigating  the 
river ;  together  with  Turks,  Persians,  and  Armenians,  on  Ara- 
bian chargers ;  European  ladies  in  splendid  carriages,  the  Asiatic 
females  in  hackeries  drown  by  oxen ;  and  the  motley  appearance 
of  the  English  and  nabob's  troops  on  the  fortifications,  remind 
us  of  the  following  description  of  Tyre :  O  Mori  that  art  ntuate, 
dec.  (Ezek.  xxviL  3.)  This  is  a  true  picture  of  Oriental  com- 
merce in  ancient  times ;  and  a  very  exact  description  of  the  port 
and  the  bazaan  of  Sunt,  at  the  present  day."  (Forbes's  Oriental 
Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  244.) 

**  Numerous  beautiful  columns,  stretched  along  the  beach,  or 
standing  in  fragments  half  buried  in  the  sand  that  has  been  ac- 
cumulating for  ages,  the  broken  aqueduct,  and  the  ruins  which 
appear  in  its  neighbourhood,  exist,  as  an  affecting  monument  of 
the  fragile  and  transitory  nature  of  earthly  grandeur."  TJow- 
ett's  Christian  Researches  in  the  Mediterranean,  Appendix,  p. 
422.)  See  also  his  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,  pp.  131—- 
141. ;  and  for  other  testimonies  of  modem  travellen  relative  to 
the  actual  state  of  Tyre,  see  Vol.  I.  pp.  124,  125.  tupra.  On 
the  commerce  of  the  Tyrians  with  the  Hebrews,  see  pp.  187, 188. 
of  this  volume. 

UlTBLOODT  SaCBIFICES,  119. 

UsrcLBAir  Psasovs,  who  were  such,  133. 

Uphaz,  a  country  rich  in  gold,  the  situation  of  which  ie  no 
where  pointed  out  Calmet  supposed  it  to  be  the  same  with 
Ophir.   (Dan.  x.  5.  Jer.  x.  9.) 

Ufpsb  Garmxitts,  form  ofi  156. 

Un  of  the  Chaldees,  a  city  of  Mesopotaim'a,  the  dwelling- 
place  of  Terah  and  Abraham ;  which  the  latter  was  ordered  to 
quit  (Gen.  xi.  28.)  By  fiiith  he  obeyed,  and  went  out  not 
knowing  whither  he  was  going.  (Heb.  xi.  8.)  Ur  was  subse- 
quently called  Edessa,  by  Qie  Macedonians;  and  by  the  Turks, 
Or&h.  Mr.  Buckingham  has  given  a  long  and  interesting  de- 
scription of  its  present  state.  (Travels  in  Mesopotamia,  voL  i.  pp. 
121—191.) 

Urix  and  Thuxmim,  what    See  p.  114. 

Uz,  land  of  (Job  L  1.),  is  Idumsa.  Here  Job  dwelt  Com- 
pare p.  231. 

UzziAH,  also  called  Azariah,  a  king  of  Judah,  who  succeeded 
his  father  Amaziah,  when  he  was  only  sixteen  yean  of  age. 
The  commencement  of  his  reign  was  auspicious  for  his  piety 
and  zeal  for  the  womhip  of  God ;  but,  afterwards,  presuming  to 
take  upon  him  the  sacerdotal  office,  he  was  struck  with  a  lepro-  . 
sy ;  and  he  continued  without  Jerusalem,  separated  from  other 
men,  until  his  death,  b.  c.  758.  (2  Kings  xiv.  21,  22.  xv.  1—7.) 

Vallst  of  Ajalon,  31.  Berachah  or  Blessing, /6iJ.  Bochim, 
32.  Elah,  Ibid,  Hiimom,  Ibid,  Jehoshaphat,  Ibid,  Mamre, 
31.  Rephaim,  i&icT.  SalLlbid.  Sharon,  32.  Shaveh,31.  Sid- 
dim,  Ibid, 

ysoETABL£s,gTOwn  iu  Palestine,  35-^37. 

VaiLs  of  the  Hebrew  women,  157. 

Vmtxxkts  of  the  priests,  113.    Of  the  high-priest,  113,  1 14 
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Victims,  selection  and  immolation  of,  117,  118. 

VxcTOAB,  reception  of,  91.  Triampha  of,  among  the  Romans, 
94,  96. 

Viifss  and  Viitstabds  of  the  Jews,  culture  and  management 
of,  178—180. 

YisiTSRs,  how  received,  169, 170. 

VoLunTAKT  Oblations,  119. 

Vows,  nature  and  diflerent  kinds  of,  129,  130. 

Waas  of  the  Hebrews,  83,  84.  89—91. 

Watchbs  of  the  Night,  73. 

Water,  importance  of,  in  the  East,  26.  28.  Fetched  by 
women,  29. 

Watxrs  or  Ms  ROM,  notice  of,  27. 

WsAPoirs  (Military)  of  the  Jews,  87,  88.  Allusions  to  the 
Greek  and  Roman  weapons  in  the  New  Testament,  93. 

Wbddiitgs  of  the  Jews,  160 — 163. 

WxBKs,  account  of,  73. 

Wbiobts,  table  of,  394. 

Wells,  in  Palestine,  account  of,  28.  The  stopping  of  them 
up  an  act  of  hostility,  ibid. 

Wheat,  abundance  of,  in  Palestine,  36. 

Wrirlwiuds  in  Palestine,  38,  39. 

Widows,  portion  of,  164. 

WiLDERiTBSs,  in  Palestine,  account  of,  33,  84. 

Wives  of  the  Jews,  179. 

WiirrEB,  in  Palestine,  account  of,  23,  24. 

Withered  havd,  what  disease  intended  by,  197. 

With  ESSES,  examination  of,  66.  Punishment  of  iaJae  wit- 
nesses, 64,  66. 

Worship  of  the  Temple  and  in  the  Synagogue,  104 — 106. 
Allusions  to  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  heathens  explained, 

WouvDs,  treatment  of,  196. 

WniTiire  of  the  Jews,  and  materials  used  for  this  purpose, 
181—183. 

Xtlophoria,  or,  fisast  of  wood-offering,  128. 

Years  (Jewish^  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  account  of,  74.  Ca- 
lendar of  the  Jewish  year,  76,  76.  Years  of  plants  and  beasts, 
74.  Sabbatical  year,  128.    Year  of  jubUee,  128,  129. 

Zabuloit,  or  Zebulon,  the  tenth  son  of  Jacob,  bom  of  Leah, 
who  gave  his  name  to  one  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel ;  for  the 
limits  allotted  to  which,  see  p.  17. 

Zaccheus,  a  chief  collector  or  receiver-general  of  the  customs 
or  taxes ;  who  entertained  Jesus  Christ  at  his  house,  and  became 
his  disdple.  (Luke  xix.  1 — 8.) 

Zaphkath-Paaitear,  the  name  given  by  Pharaoh  to  Joseph 
(Gen.  xli.  45.),  which  in  the  margin  of  our  larger  Bibles  is  ren- 
dered, a  revealer  of  tecrets,  or  ^e  man  to  vhom  teerett  are 
revealed  I  this  is  the  interpretation  given  in  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrase, the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions,  and  by  KimchL  It  has, 
however,  been  ascertained  to  be  the  Coptic  or  Egyptian  word 
Joph-te-peneh,  which,  according  to  Louis  Picques  and  Jablonski, 
signifies  ealue  mundi,  the  talvation  of  the  roorld^  referring  most 
probably  to  the  preservation  of  Egypt  from  famine  by  the  wise 
counsels  of  Joseph ;  and  which  in  the  Beptuagint  version  is  ren- 
dered by  "IreBojunpanix  and  'rovds/u<^Kni;^.  This  interpretation  of 
Picques  and  Jablonski  is  approved  by  M.  Quatremdrc.  (Jablonski, 
Opuscule,  ed.  a  Te  Water,  torn.  i.  pp.  207—21 6.  Quatremere, 
Recherches  sur  la  Langue  et  Litt^ratuxe  de  I'Egypte,  p.  74.) 

Zarbphatr.     See  Sarspta,  p.  449. 

Zbalotr,  a  Jewish  sect,  notice  of,  148. 

Zebbdee,  the  husband  of  Salome,  and  &ther  of  the  apostles 
James  and  John. 

Zeboix,  a  city  in  the  vale  of  Siddim,  which  was  sunk,  toge- 
ther with  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  in  the  Dead  Sea. 

Zebclor.     See  Zabulos'. 

Zechariah. 

1.  The  son  of  the  high-priest  Jrhoiada  (or  Barachias),  who 
was  stoned  to  death  by  order  of  Joash  king  of  Judah,  for  his 
fidelity  in  opposing  the  idolatiy  of  the  Jews.  (2  Chron.  xxiv. 
20,  21.) 

2.  The  fourteenth  king  of  Israel,  who  succeeded  his  fiither 
Jeroboam  IL  He  imitated  the  idolatries  and  iniquities  of  his 
predecessora ;  and,  after  a  short  reign  of  six  months,  he  was  assas- 
sinated by  Shallum.  (2  Kings  xiv.  29.  xv.  8 — 10.) 
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3.  The  son  of  Berechiah,  and  the  last  but  one  of  the  mine 
prophets.     For  an  analysis  of  his  predictions,  see  pp.  287,  288 

4.  A  priest  of  the  class  of  Abia,  the  father  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist (Lokei.) 

Zeuekiab,  the  name  of  the  last  king  of  Judah,  to  whom  it 
was  given  by  Nebuchadnezzar  instead  of  his  former  name  of 
Mattaniah.  He  revolted  against  the  king  of  Babylon,  who 
besieged  and  captured  Jerusalem,  caused  tlM  children  cf  Zede- 
kiah  to  be  slain  before  his  face,  put  out  his  eyes,  and  commanded 
him  to  be  sent  to  Babylon.  (2  Kings  xxiv.  17.  Jer.  xxxiL  4. 
In.  4—11.) 

Zexarite  (Qtan.  z.  18.),  the  name  of  a  Syrian  people,  who, 
according  to  Galmet  and  others,  dwelt  in  Simyra,  a  city  of 
Phoenicia. 

Zephari  AH,  the  son  of  Cnshi,  the  ninth  of  the  nunor  fwophets, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Josiah  king  of  Judah.  For  an  analysis 
of  his  predictions,  see  p.  272. 

Zerah,  king  of  Egypt,  and  contemporaiy  with  Asa  king  of  | 
Judah,  is  in  Scripture  termed  an  Ethiopian  or  Coahite ;  an  ap- 
pellation which  perhaps  marks  the  origin  of  the  dynasty  to  whidi 
he  belonged.  He  invaded  Judea  at  the  head  of  an  inunenae 
army,  which  was  met  by  Asa  in  the  valley  of  Mareehah,  in  die 
tribe  of  Judah,  and  totally  discomfited.  Interpreters  ha^ve  long 
been  perplexed  to  ascertain  where  the  dominions  of  Zerah  were 
situated ;  some  supposing  him  to  be  a  king  of  Cusfaite  Arabia 
(though  there  is  no  evidence  that  that  country  then  had  power- 
ful sovereigns),  while  othen  have  imagined  that  he  was  king  of 
Abyssinia  or  Afirican  Ethiopia,  but  without  being  able  to  explaio 
how  he  could  have  traversed  Egypt,  in  order  to  penetrate  into 
Judasa.  All  these  difficulties  are  now  removed.  The  name  of 
this  king  exists  on  ancient  monuments;  and  the  Zeiah  of 
Scripture  is  ^e  Osorchon  or  Osoroth  of  the  Egyptian  lists 
and  legends,  the  second  king  of  the  twenty-second  dynasty,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Shishak,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Rehoboam. 

Zbrvbrarex.  or  Zorobabxl,  the  son  of  Salathicl,  of  the 
royal  house  of  David,  was  appointed  chief  of  those  Jews  who, 
by  the  permission  of  Cyrus,  came  firom  Babylon,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  that  prince's  reign.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
temple,  and  restored  the  Mosaic  worship.  It  is  not  known  when  , 
this  great  man  and  pious  ruler  died. 

ZiDOir.     See  SiDOir,  p.  450.  tupra. 

Zip,  the  eighth  month  of  the  civil  year  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
second  of  their  ecclesiastical  year.  For  a  notice  of  the  festzTala, 
dec  in  this  month,  see  p.  267. 

ZiKLAO,  a  city  whicii  Achish,  king  of  €rath,  gave  to  David 
while  he  took  shelter  in  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  and  which 
afterwards  remained  as  a  domain  to  the  kings  of  Judah.  ( 1  Sam 
xxvii.  6.)  It  was  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Amalefcites  during 
David's  absence :  it  was  situated  in  the  extreme  parts  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  southward. 

ZivRT,  the  fifUi  king  of  Israel,  commander  of  one  half  of  the 
cavalry  of  Elaih,  assassinated  his  master,  usurped  his  throne,  and 
destroyed  all  the  branches  of  the  royal  &mily.  His  reign  tasted 
only  a  week :  in  consequence  of  his  having  neglected  to  secure 
the  army,  they  chose  Omri  king  of  Israel,  who  besieged  him  in 
Tirzah ;  and  Zimri,  finding  his  capital  taken,  set  the  royal  palace 
on  fire,  and  perished  in  the  flames.  (1  Kings  xvi.  9 — 20) 

ZiR,  a  desert  in  the  south  of  Palestine  towards  Idujnsa. 
(Num.  xiii.  21.  xx.  1.  xxxiv.  3,  4.  Josh.  xv.  1.  3.) 

Zioir,  the  more  elevated  southernmost  mountain,  and  upper 
part  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  poetical  and  prophetical 
books  it  is  often  used  for  Jerusalem  itself. 

ZiPH,  a  city  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  24.),  near  Hebron,  eastward. 
Its  modem  name  is  Sephouiy.  It  was  a  place  of  rendezvous  for 
armies  during  the  crusades ;  and  at  a  short  distance  fix>m  it  is  a 
celebrated  fountain.   (Rae  Wilson's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  40.) 

ZipB,  wilderness  of,  34. 

ZoAK,  an  ancient  city  in  Lower  Egypt ;  according  to  the  Sep- 
tuagint  and  Targums,  it  is  Tanis  on  the  eastern  mouth  of  the 
Nile.  (Num.  xiii.  22.  Isa.  xix.  11.  13.  xxx.  4.  Ezek.  xxx.  14.) 

ZoAR,  a  city  on  the  southern  extremity  of  tha  Dead  Sen. 
(Gen.  xiii.  10.  xix.  22.  30.  Isa.  xv.  6.  Jer.  xlviiL  34.)  1fts  mora 
ancient  name  was  Beta. 

ZoRAH,  a  city  in  Mesopotamia,  otherwise  called  Nesibhi,  Nisi- 
bis,  Antiochia,  Mygdonia.  (1  Sun.  xiv.  47.  2  Sam.  viii.  3.  xxiiL 
36.)  Its  territory  is  denominated  Aram  of  Zobah :  it  was  the 
residence  of  a  king  who,  in  the  time  of  David,  carried  on  con- 
siderable wan  with  Israel. 
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AcHziB,  a  city*  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  29.), 
^rho  were  unable  to  expel  the  old  inhabitants  from  iL  (Judg.  L 
31.)  It  is  now  called  Zib,  and  is  situated  on  the  sea-coast,  to  the 
north  of  Ptolemais.  Another  Achzib,  in  the  territory  of  Judah, 
is  mentioned  in  Josh.  xir.  44.  and  Micah  i.  14. 

ADtrinriM,  a  rising  ground  at  the  entrance  of  the  wilderness 
of  Jericho  is  called  the  going  up  to  Adummimf  in  Josh.  xv.  7.  : 
^which  name  signifies  red  or  blooay,  probably  from  the  saoguinaiy 
mnrders  there  committed.  A  town  of  this  name  belonged  to  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin. 

AimocH  of  Pisidia. — Page  406.  col.  2.  after  **  city,"  last  line 
but  31.  add : — Hitherto,  on  the  authority  of  D*Anville  and  other 
Bubsequent  geographers,  this  Antioch  has  been  considered  to  oo- 
capy  the  site  of  the  modem  town  of  Aksher,  (the  ancient  Philo- 
meliam)  but  the  Rev.  F.  V.  J.  Arundell,  by  whom  it  was  disco- 
vered in  November  1833,  after  it  had  been  long  lost  to  the  tra- 
veller, has  proved  that  it  was  at  Yalobatx,  a  place  several  miles  to 
the  south  of  Aksher.  The  site  and  present  state  of  this  once 
celebrated  city  are  minutely  described  by  Mr.  A.  The  remains 
of  a  splendid  aqueduct,  twenty-one  arches  of  which  are  perfect, 
of  massive  walls,  of  a  theatre,  acropolis,  and  of  a  temple  of  Bac- 
chus, together  with  the  ruins  of  two  if  not  more  extensive  Chris- 
tian churches,  attest  the  ancient  magnificence  of  Antioch.  (Dis- 
coveries, vol  i.  pp.  267 — 312.) 

Ararat,  page  408.  col.  1.  after  line  18.  read : — ^It  is  of  stupen- 
dous height,  and  was  inaccessible,  to  the  summit,  until  Pro- 
fessor Parrot,  of  the  University  of  Dorpat,  on  the  27th  of  Sep- 
tember, O.  S.  1829,  after  repeated  failures,  overcame  every  impe- 
diment By  trigonometrical  measurement  be  ascertained  that  the 
larger  and  principal  peak  is  16,254  Paris  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  He  describes  the  summit  as  being  a  slightly  convex, 
almost  circular  platform,  about  200  Paris  feet  in  diameter,  which 
at  the  extremity  declines  pretty  steeply  on  all  sides.  He  subse- 
quently ascended  the  little  Ararat,  which  is  above  13,100  feet 
above  the  level  oi  the  sea.  The  entire  upper  region  of  the  moun- 
tain is  covered  with  perpetual  snow  and  ice :  and  the  magnitude 
of  the  great  peak  is  annually  increasing  in  consequence  of  the 
continual  accession  of  ice.  The  eternal  snows  upon  its  summit 
occasionally  form  vast  avalanches,  which  precipitate  themselves 
down  its  sides,  with  a  sound  not  unlike  that  of  an  earthquake. 

AsKEi.oir,  or  Ashksloit,  page  409.  col.  1.  after  last  line  but 
IS.  add : — Numerous  ruins  attest  its  ancient  strength ;  its  walls 
are  broken  down,  and  at  present  not  a  single  inhabitant  is  to  be 
found  there,  thus  literally  fulfilling  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah, 
Zephaniah,  and  Zechariah : — Ashktlon  vi  cutoff  (Jer.  xlvii.  6.), 
Aihkekn  shall  be  a  demlation  (Zeph.  ii.  4.),  Aihkdon  shall  not 
be  inhabited,  (2Sech.  ix.  5.) 

Assyria,  page  409.  col.  2.  after  **  Persia,**  line  12.  add :— Ro- 
senmuller  (Bib.  (jeogr.  voL  ii.  p.  120.)  states  that  it  "  nearly  cot- 
responded  with  the  modem  Kourdistan  or  land  of  the  Kourds" 
(a  hardy  and  predatory  nomadic  tribe),  **  with  the  pachalik  of 
Mosul,  which  contains  about  sixteen  hundred  German  miles,  and 
was  thus  about  the  size  of  the  United  Kingdoms  of  Naples  and 
8icily.  The  northern  part  was  very  mountainou9,  but  towards 
the  south  it  is  generally  level,  like  the  neighbouring  countiy  of 
Babylonia.  The  culture  of  the  soil  is  promoted  by  the  number 
of  rivers  which  traverse  the  country,  and  by  the  pleasant  altema-. 
tion  of  hill  and  dale  which  diversify  its  suriaoe ;  while  the  navi- 
ICable  Tigris"  (the  Hiddekel  of  the  Hebrews)  *'  presents  great 
facilities  for  commerce.    In  dLSferent  parts  of  the  southern  division 
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there  are  springs  of  naphtha.  The  country  abounds  in  wheat, 
and  in  the  more  esteemed  kinds  of  fruit,  as  also  in  wine,  cottony 
and  manna.  It  was  therefore  with  truth,  that  the  Assyrian  com- 
mander Rabdiakeh  called  hia  native  countzy  a  land,  where  there 
is  com  and  wine,  bread,  an4  vinevarda,  oUoe  oil  and  honey, 
(2  Kings  xviii.  32.  Isa.  xxxvi.  17.)"  Which  account  is  con- 
firmed by  Mr.  Rich.  (Residence  in  Kouidistan,  voL  L  pp.  131^ 
142.) 

Athxits,  page  411.  coL  I.  after  line  33.  add : — ^Modern  Adieni 
sufi&red  severely  during  the  late  war  with  the  Turks.  It  is  in- 
tended to  be  the  metropolis  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Greece :  and 
the  plan  of  the  city  has  been  so  arranged,  that  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal remains  of  antiquity  will  be  brought  into  view  in  one  long 
street,  which  is  to  pass  through  the  centre,  and  finish  at  the  aiiF> 
cient  entrance.  The  present  small  population  is  dsily  increasing. 
An  extensive  olive  grove  in  the  suburbs  aflfords  almost  the  only 
article  of  commerce  connected  with  the  place.  (Hardy's  Noticea 
of  the  Holy  Land,  pp.  314—317.) 

AzoTus,  or  AsRDOD,  a  city  of  Judsa,  was  anciently  one  of  the 
five  cities  belonging  to  the  princes  of  the  Philistines.  (Josh.  xiii. 
3.  1  8am.  vi.  17.)  In  the  division  of  Palestine  by  Joshua  it  waa 
allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  47.)  ;  but  the  possession 
of  it,  if  not  retained,  was  soon  recovered  by  the  Philistines,  who 
three  hundred  years  afterwards,  having  captured  the  ark  of  Ood, 
brought  it  to  Ashdod,  and  deposited  it  in  the  temple  of  their  idol- 
deity  Dagon.  (1  8am.  V.  1.)  Subsequently  Uzziah  king  of  Judah, 
having  successfully  warred  against  the  Philistines,  broke  down  itir 
walls.  (2  Chron.  xxvL  6.)  The  city  was  captured  by  Tartan  tha 
Assyrian  general,  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah.  (Isa.  xx.  1.)  After 
the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  numer* 
ous  alliances  made  by  them  with  the  women  of  Ashdod,  intro- 
duced the  worahip  of  false  gods  into  theur  families ;  so  thai  the 
ofispring  of  these  marriages  spake  half  in  the  language  of  Ashdod, 
and  could  not  speak  in  the  Jews*  language,  but  aeeordtng  to  the 
language  of  each  people.  For  this  cnme  against  the  law  of  God, 
that  most  upright  and  patriotic  of  religious  governors,  Nehemiah, 
contended  with  them,  and  made  them  swear  tliat  they  wooM  con- 
tract no  more  such  idolatrous  unions.  (Neh.  xiii.  23 — ^26.)  Ashdod 
was  afterwards  captured  by  Judas  MaccalraBus  ( 1  Mace  v.  68.), 
by  whose  brother  Jonathan  it  was  reduced  to  ashes.  (1  Mace.  z. 
84.)  It  was  evidently  a  place  of  great  strength  and  consequence. 
By  the  Greeks  it  was  called  Az<^tus.  Here  Philip  the  evange- 
list was  found,  after  he  had  baptized  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  at 
Graza,  which  was  about  thirty  utiles  distant  (Acts  viii.  40.)  At 
present  Ashdod  is  an  inconsiderable  Village  called  Esdud,  whkh 
exhibits  no  vestiges  of  its  former  splendour.  The  road  to  this  ties 
over  an  undulating  surface,  partially  covered  with  grain  and  thia- 
tles :  it  stands  on  Uie  summit  of  a  grassy  hill,  with  luxuriant  pas- 
ture around  it     (Robinson's  Travels  in  Palestine,  vol.  L  p.  21.) 

Baai^Gad,  a  city  which  was  situated  in  the  voJley  of  Lebanon^ 
under  Mount  Hennon  (Josh.  xi.  17.  xiL  7.)  :  it  was  t>ne  of  the 
places  which  remained  unconquered  by  the  Israelites  at  the  death 
of  Joshua.  (Josh.  xiii.  6.)  By  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  waa 
afterwards  called  Heliopolis,  and  by  the  modern  natives  it  is  called 
Baalbee,  both  which  names  mean  the  City  of  the  Sun.  It  ia 
supposed  to  have  been  the  place  called  Baal-Hamoit  in  Sol.  Song 
viiL  11.,  and  also  Baalatk  in  2  Kings  ix.  18.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  country  believe  that  Baal-Gad  or  Baalbee  was  erected  by 
Solomon.  It  stands  at  the  foot  of  Anti-Libanus,  just  where  the 
mountain  terminates  in  a  plain,  and  it  presents  to  the  traveller  a 
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BMgnifioenl  fpeetade  of  niiii%  among  which  those  of  the  Temple 
of  the  Sun  are  moat  conapicuoiis.  The  splendid  work  of  Measia. 
Wood  and  Dawkins,  published  at  London  in  1753,  and  reprinted 
in  1827,  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  magnificenoe  of  these  re- 
mains of  ancient  art;  of  which  some  aocarate  views  will  be  fbond 
in  the  « Landscape  Illustrations  of  the  Bible,"  edited  by  the 
author  of  this  work.  The  population  of  Baalbec,  which  in  1761 
was  five  thousand,  in  183 A  was  reduced  to  two  hundred  persons. 
The  modem  town  consisto  of  a  number  of  mean  huts,  and  a  few 
half-ruined  mosques.  A  description  of  the  ruins  of  this  place,  as 
they  appeared  in  the  autonm  of  1836,  is  given  by  Mr.  Addison, 
in  his  Damascus  and  Palmyra,  voL  iL  pp.  51 — 72. ;  and  by  Lord 
Lindsay,  as  they  appeared  in  the  summer  of  1637,  in  his  Let- 
ten  from  Egypt,  Ax.,  vol  u.  pp.  191—204. 

Babkl,  the  name  of  a  lofty  tower,  which  the  descendants  of 
Noah  began  to  build  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  vears  after 
the  deluge :  it  was  so  called  (Babei  signifying  eon/unan),  be- 
cause G<^  there  confounded  the  language  of  those  who  were  em- 
ployed in  the  undertaking.  (Gen.  z.  10.  xi.  9.)  Their  dbject 
was  to  build  a  city  and  a  tower,  in  order  to  prevent  their  further 
disperrion  over  the  earth.  But,  as  this  was  oontraiy  to  the  divine 
purpose  of  replenishing  the  earth  with  inhabitants,  God  caused 
them  to  be  scattered :  the  tower  was  left  apparently  incomplete : 
but  the  foundations  of  the  city  were  probably  laid,  and  a  portion 
of  the  builders  continued  to  dwell  there. 

BsaoTBAi,  a  town  in  the  territory  of  Hadadezer,  king  of  Sjrria, 
which  was  conquered  b^  David,  and  from  which  he  took  away 
much  brass.  (2  Sam.  viii.  8.)  Hence  it  has  been  infsrred  that 
there  were  mines  in  its  vicinity.  It  is  imposable  now  accurately 
to  determine  its  situation.  "  The  similarity  of  the  name  would 
lead  us  to  conjecture  that  Berothai  or  Berothah  vres  not  different 
from  Berytos,  the  modem  Beirut  (Beyroot),  a  seaport  town  which 
is  still  of  impoitanoe.'*  (Rosenmuller's  BibL  Geogr.  vol  ii 
p.  266.) 

BxTBSiiDA,  page  414.  coL  2.  after  line  10.  of  this  article, 
add : — 2.  The  other  Bethsaida  lay  in  the  regbn  of  Gaulonitis,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  and  near  the  place  where 
the  river  Jordan  enters  it  This  city  was  enlarged  by  Philip,  who 
was  Tetrarch  of  that  region  (Luke  iiL  1.),  and  who  called  it  Ju- 
Uat,  in  honour  of  Julia  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Augustus, 
though  it  is  not  known  by  that  name  in  the  New  Testament 
This  Bethsaida  is  mentioned  in  Luke  iz.  10.,  where  Jesus  is  said  to 
have  withdrawn  himself  to  a  desert  place  belonging  to  Bethsaida, 
after  the  murder  of  John  the  Baptist  by  Herod ;  ard  whence  also 
he  is  said  to  have  returned  across  the  lake  to  Capernaum,  after  he 
had  miraculously  fed  five  thousand  men  with  five  loaves  and  two 
small  fishes,  (Matt  ziv.  22—34.  John  vi  17.) 

BosBAH,  a  celebnted  city  of  Edom  or  Idumea,  whidi  was 
afterwards  called  Bostra  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  is  now 
**  for  the  most  part  a  heap  of  ruins,  a  most  dreary  spectacle.  Here 
and  there  the  direction  of  a  st^ieet  or  alley  is  discernible,  but  that 
is  all :  the  modem  inhabitants,  a  mere  handful,  are  almost  lost  in 
the  maze  of  ruins."  (Lord  Lindsay's  Letten  from  Egypt,  &c 
voL  iL  p.  151.)  In  pp.  135—150.  his  lordship  has  given  a  very 
interestmg  description  of  the  remains  of  this  once  celebrated  city, 
together  with  a  sketch  of  its  ancient  history. 

CsircHBBA,  page  416.  col.  1.  After  Acts  zviii.  18.,  line  3.  of 
'this  article,  aidd:— In  1834,  the  site  of  ancient  Cenchrea  was 
occupied  by  a  single  fturm-house :  dose  to  the  sea ;  and  in  parts 
even  covered  by  its  waters  are  the  foundations  of  a  varie^  of 
buildings,  the  plans  of  which  may  yet  be  traced,  as  the  walls  still 
remain  to  the  height  of  from  two  feet  to  three  feet  and  a  half. 
(Major  Sir  G.  Temple's  Travels  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  voL  L 
p.  51) 

Ekboit,  page  420.  col.  2.  After  (2  Kings  i.  2.),  line  8.  of  this 
article,  add : — ^The  site  of  this  city  is  not  known,  thus  attesting 
the  literal  fulfilment  of  the  prophet  Zephaniah  (ii.  4.),  that  Ekron 
ghall  be  BOOTED  up. 

Epbisus,  page  422.  coL  1.  last  line  but  6.  add:— The  soil  of 
the  plain,  on  which  the  ruins  of  Ephesus  lie,  appears  rich :  in 
the  summer  of  1835,  when  visited  by  Mr.  Addison,  it  was  covered 
with  a  rank  bumt-up  vegetation.  This  place  (he  states,)  is  a 
dreaiT  uncultivated  spot:  a  few  corn-fields  were  scattered  along 
the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  which  is  marked  by  some  large  masses 
of  shapeless  ruins  and  stone  walls.  (Addison's  Damascus  and 
Palmyra,  voL  L  pp.  340,  341.) 

Etam. 

1.  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  between  Bethlehem  and  Tekoah, 
which  was  rebuilt  ^nd  fortified  by  Rehoboam.  (2  Chron.  zi.  6.) 
Josephus  says,  that  there  are  very  pleasant  gardens,  abounding 
with  water,  at  Etham,  about  fifty  furiongs  or  six  miles  from  Jeru- 


salem, to  which  Solomon  used  to  resort  (Ant  Jnd.  fih.  viii  c  7.) 
It  is  highly  probable  that  this  was  the  site  of  one  of  King  8ob. 
mon's  houses  of  pleasure,  where  he  made  him  gardent  and 
orekardt,  and  pook  of  water,  (Eoclea.  ii  5,  6.)  In  the  ymtcj 
of  this  place  was 

2.  The  rock  Etam,  to  which  Samson  retired  after  he  had  baxnal 
the  harvest  of  the  Philistines.  (Judg.  zv.6.) 

Gadaba,  page  423.  cot  8.  after  last  line  bat  13.  add>-Tbe 
ruins  of  the  ancient  dty  are  very  considerable.  **  Besides  the 
feundatioos  of  a  whole  line  of  houses,  there  are  two  thesties  on 
the  north  and  west  sides  of  the  town,  —  the  former  quite  de- 
stroyed, but  the  latter  in  very  tolerable  preeervation,  and  my 
handsome.  Near  it  the  ancient  pavement,  with  wheeUncks  of 
carriages,  is  still  visible.  Broken  cohmms  and  capitals  be  in 
every  direction.''  (Lord  Lindsay's  Letten  Irom  Edom,  dtc,  voL 
iL  p.  97.) 

Gatb-Hsphb,  the  Hrth-plaoe  of  the  prophet  Jonah  (2  Kiap 
ziv.  25.),  was  a  town  in  the  aUotmeotof  the  tribe  of  Zeboksi. 
(Jodi.  ziz.  13.)  It  was  probably  situated  in  the  land  of  Hepbei^ 
mentioned  in  1  Kings  iv.  10. 

Gbbal. 

1.  Gebalj  Mount,  see  p.  30. 

2.  Gebal,  a  Phoenician  dty  between  Tripoli  and  Beyroot,  ato- 
ated  on  a  hill,  and  inhabited  by  marinen  and  builders.  Its  esuAcn 
are  specially  mentioned  in  Eiek.  zzviL  0.,  where  its  cbie£i  an 
termed  wm  men.    The  Arebs  still  call  it  DjebU  and  Djobail 

3.  Gebal  (the  Gebalene  of  the  Romans),  was  a  moaniainow 
district,  inhabited  by  the  Edomites,  and  extending  from  .the  Deed 
Sea  southwards  to  Selah  or  Petra.  It  is  mentioned  in  F«L 
IzzziiL  6.    By  the  Arebs  it  is  called  DfebaL 

Gbshub,  a  district  of  Syria,  bordering  north  of  the  Hebmr 
territory  (2  Sam.  zv.  8.  1  Chron.  ii.  23.),  and  situated  on  tlie 
eastern  side  of  the  river  Jordan,  between  Mount  Hermon,  Mes- 
chah,  and  Bashan.  (Deut  iii  13,  14.  Josh.  ziL  3,  4.^  Ths  Ge- 
shurites  and  Maachathites  were  not  ezpelled  by  the  Isnelilee 
under  Joshua.  (Josh.  ziii.  2.  13.)  In  the  reign  of  David,  Geshor 
had  its  own  king  Talmai,  whose  daughter  Maachah  was  the 
mother  of  the  rebel  Absalom.  (2  Sam.  iii.  3.  ziii  37.  zv.  6,)  Tht 
Geahur  signifies  a  bridge,  and  corresponds  to  the  Arabic  i^.- 
and  in  the  same  region,  where  (according  to  the  above  date,)  ife 
must  place  Geshur,  there  still  ezists  an  ancient  stone  bridge  of 
four  arches  over  the  river  Jordan,  called  Djier-Beni-Jakub^  or  the 
Bridge  of  the  Children  of  Jacob. 

GsTHSEKABB,  page  425.  col.  X  line  12.  add: — Although  we 
are  informed  by  Josephus  that  Titus  cut  down  all  the  trees  within 
one  hundred  furiongs  of  the  dty,  yet  it  is  not  impn>bahle  that 
these  trees,  which  are  unquestionably  of  remote  antiquity,  maj 
have  arisen  from  the  roots  of  the  ancient  trees ;  because  the  otive 
is  very  long-lived,  and  possesses  the  peculiar  property  of  shooting 
up  again,  however  frequently  it  may  be  cut  down.  The  tree* 
now  sUnding  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  are  of  the  epedei 
known  to  botanists  as  l^e  Olea  Europea.  Mrs.  Braoebridge,  from 
whose  sketch  the  beautiful  dnwing  was  made,  which  is  giTen  ia 
the  **  Landscape  Illustrations  of  the  Bible,"  states  that  they  an 
wild  olives,  and  appear  pollarded  from  eztreme  age ;  and  their 
stems  are  very  rough  and  gnaried.  **The  soil  between  theee 
trees  is  bare,  without  a  flower,  vegetable,  or  verdure  of  any  kiiid 
growing  on  it  A  footpath  intereects  Uie  place  in  an  obtique  di- 
rection, which  is  walled  off  from  the  rest,  and  is  looked  upon  ai 
accursed ;  being  that  (as  it  is  said,)  in  which  Judas  walked  when 
he  betrayed  his  divine  Master  with  a  kiss."  The  view  from  the 
garden  of  Gethsemane  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  in  the  vicinkj 
of  Jerusalem.  (Robinson's  Travels  in  Palestine,  voL  L  p.  123. 
Lord  Lindsay's  Letten  from  Egypt,  dec  vol.  iL  p.  61.) 

Halah,  a  province  of  Assyria,  into  which  Shalmaneser  treiM- 
ported  part  of  the  ten  tribea.  (2  Kings  zviL  6.  zviiL  1 1.) 

Habav,  page  427.  coL  1.  after  line  42.  add : — Haran  is  eoo- 

merated  among  the  towns  which  had  been  taken  by  the  predeoei- 

sors  of  Sennadberib  king  of  Aasyria  (1  Kings  ziz.  12.  ba.  xxxm 

12.)  ;  and  it  is  also  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  (zzvii  23.),  among 

the  places  which  traded  with  T^re.     Haran  was  fiivourably 

'  situated  for  commerce,  inasmuch  as  the  great  road,  which  led  from 

'  the  Euphrates  to  the  countries  of  the  east,  branched  off  in  two 

I  directions  eastward  to  Nisibis  and  Assyria,  and  southward  into 

Babylonia.  (Rosenmuller's  Bib.  Geogr.  vol.  ii.  p.  187.) 

Hblboit,  a  city  of  Syria,  celebrated  for  its  wines,  wnich  fbrmed 
an  important  article  oif  commerce.  (Ezek.  zzviiL  16.)  In  the 
apocryphal  aecond  book  of  Maccabees  (ziiL  4.),  it  is  mentionol 
under  the  name  of  Berea,  which  had  been  given  to  it  by  Seieacai 
Nicatur,  who  greatly  embellished  this  city.  It  b  the  same  as  the 
present  HaUb,  or,  as  it  is  termed  by  Europeans,  Alqppo.    In  183S 
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it  WM  iliiiost  annihilatwl  by  the  tranflndoiis  eartfaquake  which 
deractated  Syria. 

HsHA,  a  dty  of  Mesopotamia,  the  aame  probably  which  waa 
afterwards  called  Arak :  it  was  dtoated  on  a  ford  of  the  river 
Euphrates.  (3  Kings  xviii.  34.  xix.  13.  Isa.  xxxvii.  13.) 

MasaxcH,  the  sixth  son  of  Japhet  (Gren.  x.  3.),  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  father  of  the  Moschi,  a  people  inhabiting 
the  mountainous  region  between  Iberia,  Armenia,  and  Colchis. 

Non,  Land  of: — **  When  Cain  after  the  murder  of  his  brother, 
went  forth  from  the  pretence  of  Jehovah,  he  settled  in  the  land 
of  Nod,  which  lay  to  the  east  of  Eden.  (Gen.  iv.  16.)  The  word 
Nod  signifies,  in  Hebrew,  wandering,  flight,  bantmment :  and 
the  region  doubtless  obtained  that  name  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  fratricide  having  been  condemned  by  QoA  (Gen.  iv.  14.)  to 
wmnder  as  an  exile."  (Rosenmiiller*s  Biblical  (Geography,  voL  i. 
p.  85.)    It  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain  its  precise  situation. 

PnTexLLvs,  a  Christian  of  Asia,  who  bemg  at  Rome  during 
Paul's  second  imprisonment,  a.  d.  65,  basely  deserted  him,  with 
Hermogenes,  in  his  necessity.  (2  Tim.  i.  15.) 

Raamsks,  or  Rameses,  a  ci^  erected  by  the  Hebrews  during 
their  bondage  in  Egypt  (Gen.  xIviL  il.  Exod.  L  11.)  It  was 
aituated  in  the  Land  of  Goshen,  and  appears  to  have  been  the 
capital  of  that  country.  Most  probably  it  was  the  same  with 
Heroopolis,  which  stood  on  the  great  canal  between  the  Nile  and 


Rabbath,  page  445.  ooL  2.  line  6.  add: — ^Various  ruins,  lying 
<Mi  both  sides  of  a  stream,  attest  its  ancient  splendour.  "  The 
dreariness  of  its  present  aspect"  (says  Lord  Lindsay)  "  is  quite 
indescribable.  It  looks  like  the  abode  of  death :  the  valley  sdnks 
with  dead  camels ;  one  of  them  was  rotting  in  the  stream ;  and 
ttiougfa  we  saw  none  among  the  ruins,  they  were  absolutely 
eotered  in  every  direction  with  their  dung.  That  morning's  ride 
would  have  convinced  a  sceptic  how  runs  the  prophecy.  /  %oiU 
make  Rabbah  a  stable  for  eameU,  and  the  Ammonites  a  eoueh- 
ing-plaee  for  Jloeke.  (Ezek.  xxv.  5.^  Nothing  but  the  croaking 
of  frogs  and  the  screams  of  wild  birds  broke  the  silence  as  we 
advanced  up  this  valley  of  desolation."  (Letters  from  Egypt,  dec, 
voL  iL  p.  1 12.)  In  pp.  1 13 — 1 17.  Lord  Lindsay  has  graphically 
described  the  ruins  of  Rabbath-Ammon,  which  is  now  deserted 
except  by  the  Bedouins,  who  water  their  flocks  at  its  little  river. 

RiPHATV,  the  second  son  jof  Gomer,  and  grandson  of  Japhet 
(Gen.  X.  3.  1  Chron.  L  6.)  The  region  peopled  by  his  descend- 
ants is  supposed  to  be  the  mountainous  range  extending  from  the 
west  of  Europe  to  that  part  of  Asia  which  is  situated  on  the  east 
of  the  Black  Sea.  "  But"  (RosenmiUler  is  of  opinion)  *<  it  is 
impoasible  to  fix  with  precision  upon  any  one  chain  of  hills,  or 
tribe  of  people,  with  whidi  the  Riphath  of  Scripture  may  cer- 
tainly be  identified."  (BibL  Geogr.  by  Morren,  vol.  i  p.  113.) 

Rose  (Eiek.  xxxviii  3,  3.  xxxix.  1.^,  the  proper  name  of  a 
northern  nation,  mentioned  together  with  Tuhal  and  Meshech; 
b^  whom  (Gesenius  says)  are  doubtleas  to  be  understood  the  Rus- 
sians ;  who  are  described  by  the  Bysantine  writers  of  the  tenth 
century,  under  the  name  of  "p:^,  as  inhabiting'  the  northern  part 
of  Taurus ;  and  also  by  Ibn  Fosslan,  an  Arabian  writer  of  the 
same  period,  under  the  name  Riia,  as  dwelling  upon  the  river  Sha, 
tfaatis,tfae  Wolga. 

Shxba,  probably  the  Saba  of  the  Greek  geographer  Strabo,  was 
a  region  situated  towards  the  southern  part  of  Arabia,  at  a  distance 
ftom  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  queen  of  Sheba  who  viuted 
Solomon  (1  Kings  x.  2.  2  Chron.  ix.),  appears  to  have  been  the 
aovereign  of  this  region.  The  tradition  of  her  visit  has  main- 
tained itseDT  among  the  Arabs,  who  call  her  Balkis,  and  affirm 
that  she  became  Uie  wife  of  Solomon.  In  Matt  xiL  42.  she  is 
said  to  have  come  from  the  uttermost  parte  of  the  earth,  to  indi- 
cate (according  to  the  Jewish  idiom)  that  Sheba  was  a  remote 
country  from  Judsa. 

SicHSM,  SxGHAB,  or  Shxchxx,  a  city  in  the  allotment  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  near  which  Jacob  bought  a  field  which  he  gave 
to  Joseph,  who  was  buried  there.  (Gen.  xlviii  22.  Josh.  xviL  7. 
zxiv.  32.  Acts  vii.  16/)  In  its  vicinity  was  Jacob's  weU  or  foun- 
tain, at  which  Jesus  Cfhiist  conversed  with  a  woman  of  Samaria. 


(John  iv.  6.)  After  the  ruin  of  Samaria  by  Shalmanaser,  8b0- 
chem  became  the  capital  of  the  Samaritans,  a  remnant  of  whose 
sect,  now  reduced  to  a  very  small  number,  still  reside  there.  It  is 
about  forty  miles  north  of  Jerusalem.  Shechem  stands  in  a  de- 
lightful situation  at  the  foot  and  on  the  lowest  sk>pe  of  Mount 
Gerizim,  and  is  **  embowered  in  groves  of  the  richest  verdui^^ 
figs,  mulberries,  olives;  one  solitary  pahn  tree  towering  over 
them ;  and  hedges  of  the  prickly  pear,  with  its  fentastic  boughs 
and  yellow  blossoms,  guarding  every  plantation."  (Lord  Lindsay's 
Letters  from  Egypt,  dec  [in  1837],  voL  il  p.  74.^  This  place  is 
now  called  Napolose  or  Nablous  (a  corruption  or  its  Greek  nmnt^ 
Neapolis). 

Smtrita,  page  451.  ooL  l.last  line  but  7.  add:— The  condi- 
tion of  the  Christians  residing  here  is  said  to  be  better  than  in 
any  of  the  sites  of  the  seven  diurches  mentioned  in  the  Apocap 
lypse ;  as  if  the  promise  was  still  in  some  measure  made  good  to 
Smyrna.  Fear  none  of  thote  things  which  thou  shaU  suffer. 
Be  thou  faithful  unto  Math,  and  I  wiligive  thee  a  crown  of  life, 
(Rev.iLlO.)  ^    -^ 

Tadxob,  page  453.  col.  1.  line  21.  add : — Mr.  Addison  has 
described  the  ruins  of  Palmyra,  as  they  appeared  in  1835,  in  hia 
''Damascus  and  Palmyra"  vol.  ii.  pp.  284 — 326.;  and  Lord 
Lindsay,  as  they  appeared  in  1837,  in  his  *<  Letters  fnm  Egypt," 
dec.,  vol.  il  pp.  168 — 178.  But  the  reader  who  would  see  these 
superb  remains  of  ancient  art  accurately  delineated  and  described* 
is  referred  to  Messrs.  Wood  and  Dawkms's  **  Rnina  of  Palmyra," 
which  were  first  published  at  London  in  1753,  in  one  volume 
foUo.  The  modem  village  of  Tadmor,  or  (as  the  Arabs  call  it) 
Thadmor,  ccmtains  12  or  15  families,  among  whom  there  are  not 
more  than  20  able-bodied  men :  their  chief  wealth  consists  of  a 
few  herds  of  goats  and  dromedariea,  with  poultry.  (Addison^ 
vol.  iL  p.  333.) 

Tx]>Abtb,  a  place  to  which  some  of  the  Israelites  were  car- 
ried captive.  (Ezek.  iii.  15.)  Gresenius  and  Rosenmuller  think  it 
not  improbably  to  be  the  place  now  called  Thelabba,  in  Mesop(^ 
tamia,  on  the  river  Chebar. 

Thblasab,  or  Txlabab,  a  province  of  Assyria,  mentioned  in 
2  Kings  xix.  12.  and  Isa.  xxxviL  12.  Its  precise  situation  has 
not  been  ascertained :  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  towards  Armenia 
and  Mesopotamia,  and  about  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  children  of  Eden  in- 
habiting that  country. 

TiBEBiAS,  page  454.  coL  1.  line  19.  add: — ^This  town  was  left 
in  ruins  by  the  earthquake  which  devastated  Syria,  on  Jan.  1. 
1837 :  its  walls  were  cast  down  to  the  ground,  its  towers  split 
asunder,  and  their  galleries  laid  open.  (Lord  Lindsay's  Letters 
firom  Egypt,  dec  [in  1837],  vol  ii  p.  88.) 

TiPSAH,  an  important  city  on  ue  western  bank  of  the  river 
Euphrates,  which  was  the  frontier  town  of  the  north-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Solomon's  dominions:  it  is  a  dajr's  journey  to  the  east 
of  Tadmor  or  Palmyra.  Hero  was  a  celebraled  passage  or  ferry 
cf^et  the  Euphrates.  (1  Kings  iv.  24.)  By  the  ancients  it  was 
called  ThapsacUB :  its  modem  name  is  El  Deir. 

TooARXAH,  the  name  of  a  northern  region  and  people  sprung 
finom  Gomer  the  son  of  Japhet  (Gen.  x.  3.)  This  country 
abounded  in  horses,  which  wero  sold  to  the  Tyrians.  (EaeK. 
xxviL  14.)  Most  probably  it  was  Armenia,  part  of  which  coun- 
try was  celebrated  for  its  horses.  Such  also  is  the  opinion  of  the 
modem  Armenians  themselves,  who  claim  Torgom  the  son  of 
Gomer  as  the  founder  of  their  nation,  and  call  themselves  the 
House  of  Torgom, 

Tubal,  or  Thubal,  the  fifth  son  of  Japhet  (Gen.  x.  2.),  wfaoae 
descendants  are  su|>po8ed  to  have  peopled  a  region  of  Asia  Minor, 
near  the  Euxine  Sea,  on  the  west  of  Meshech.  Comparo  Rosen- 
mailer's  Biblical  Geography,  vol.  L  pp.  130,  131. 

ZoBAH,  or  Aram-Zobah,  was  the  name  of  a  dty  and  petty 
kingdom  of  Syria,  whose  sovereign  carried  on  war  with  Saul  and 
David.  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47.  2  Sam.  viiL  3.  x.  6.)  It  seems  to  have 
been  situated  near  Damascus,  and  not  only  to  have  included  the 
city  Hamath  (2  Chron.  viii.  3.),  but  also  to  have  extended  towards 
the  Euphrates.  (2  Sam.  viiL  3.) 
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THE  SYMBOLICAL  LANGUAGE  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

[Dcngned  to  facilitate  the  penual  of  the  Prophetic  Book;  analyed  in  this  Volume.^ 


ABOIIINATION& 

1.  Sin  in  nnenl. — ^Ibo.  Izvi.  3.     Their  toul  deli^hieth  in  abomina^ 
tioiia.— luek.  xtl  50.    They , . .  committed  abomuiatioa  before  me, 

%  An  Idol^faa.  xliv.  19l    ShaU  I  make  the  rotHue  ihereqfan  abomi- 

natkxi  ?    See  abo  2  King«  xxiii.  13. 
3.  The  rites  and  oeremonieB  of  the  idolatrous  and  oonrapt  church  of 

Home. — Rev.  xviL  4.    Hawing  a  golden  cup  in  her  hand,  Jtdl  of 


4.  Abomination  of  Desolation — ^The  Roman  army,  so  called  on  ac- 
oount  of  ita  ensigns  and  images  which  the  soldiers  worshipped,  and 
which  were  abominable  to  the  Jews. — Matt  zxiv.  15.  When  ye 
ahaU  eee  the  abomination  of  desolation  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  FrO' 

ACCUMKD. 

1.  Devoted  to  destruction.    Josh.  vi.  17. 

2.  Accursed  from  Christ  Excluded  from  intercourse,  fellowship,  and 
alliance  with  Christ. — Rom.  ix.  3. 

AnaLTiiJess,  or  Harlot. — An  aoostate  church  or  city ;  particularly 
the  daughter  of  Jerusalem  or  toe  Jewish  church  and  people. — Isa. 
L  21.  How  is  the  faithful  city  become  a  harlot?  See  Jer.  iii.  6. 8,  9. 
Ezek.  xvi.  22.  xxiii-  7.  In  Rev.  xvii.  5.  Babylon  the  Great,  the  Mo* 
ther  of  Harlots,  means  the  idolatrous  Latin  church. 

Adulterous  Generation  (Matt  xiL  39.  xvL  4.  Mark  vili.  38.) ;  a  faith- 
lesB  and  impious  generation. 

Adulteey.— -Idolatry  and  apostacy  from  the  worship  of  the  true  God. 
Jer.  iii.  8, 9.  When  backsliding  Israel  committed  adultery  . . .  vfHh 
stones  and  vnth  stocks.  See  also  Ezek.  xvL  32.  xxiii.  37.  Rev.  ii. 
22. 

Air,  Wind,  Breath— 7%e  Holy  Spin/,— John  iii.  8.  T%e  wind  hloweth 
where  it  Usteth ;  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereqft  brtt  ceaul  not  tell 
whence  it  eometh  and  whither  it  goeth ;  so  is  every  one  that  is  bom 
of  the  Spirit. — John  xx.  22.  He  breathed  on  them,  and  saith  unto 
them,  *•  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost**— Acts  ii.  2.  4.  Suddenly  there 
came  a  sound  from  Heaven  astf  a  rushing  mighty  wind  ....  And 
they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost.— See  Prince. 

Alpha  and  Omega,  an  appellation  which  Jesus  Christ  appropriates  to 
himself;  to  denote  that,  as  he  is  the  Creator,  so  he  will  be  the  final 
judge  of  all  thinss.- Rev.  i.  8.  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega  the  begin- 
ning and  the  enaing. 

AHEN. 

1.  Truth  and  fiuthfulness ;  a  title  of  Christ— Rev.  iii  14.  Thus  saith 
the  Amen ;  Truth,  i.e.  He  who  is  true  says,  &c. 

t.  So  be  it :  a  form  of  wishing,  approving,  or  praying  at  the  end  of  a 
sentence.  Rom.  i.  25.  Gal.  L  5.  Eph.  iii.2l.  Phil.  iv.  20.  1  Tim. 
i  17.  It  was  customary  among  the  Jews,  when  the  priests  or  other 
persons  oflered  up  prayers  or  praises  to  God  in  public,  for  the  whole 
assembly  to  respond  AmeiL  Numb.  v.  22.  This  custom  was 
adopted  by  Christians ;  and  m  allusion  to  it  Amen  occurs  in  1  Cor. 
xiv.  16. 

A  NOELS. 

1.  Angel  of  the  Lord.— Jesus  Christ— 2ech.  i.  12.  The  angel  of  th^ 
Lord  answered  and  said ....  See  Lowth*s  Commentaiy,  in  loc 

2.  Those  intellectual  and  immaterial  Beings,  whom  the  Almighty  em- 
ploys, as  the  ministers  of  his  providence  or  of  his  judgments. — Rev. 
XV.  8.  xvi.  1.  Seven  Angels. — xxii.  8.  I  fell  down  to  leors&ijp  before 
the  feet  <f  the  an^l,  who  showed  me  these  things. 

3.  The  presiding  mmisten  or  bishops  of  the  church. — Rev.  ii.  1.  The 
ancel  of  the  church  of  Ephesus,    See  also  il  8. 12. 18.  iii  1.  7. 14. 

A.  Fallen  Spirits.— Matt  xxv.  41.  Everlasting  fre  prepared  for  the 
Demi  ana  his  Angels. 

1  Besides  the  authorities  cited  for  paftieular  words,  this  Indez  of  the 
PmpfaeUe  oi  Sjmbolical  Language  of  the  Scriptures  has  been  drawn  up, 
after  a  careful  perusal  of  the  remarks  on  this  subject  by  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, Bishops  Lowth  and  HnnL  the  Ck>minenUiry  of  WiUiam  Lowth  on  the 
Prophets,  the  Rev.  William  Jones's  Key  to  the  Lanruage  of  Prophecy, 
Dr.  Lancaster's  admirable  STrabolical  Alphabetical  Dlctionarr  prefixed 
to  his  Abridgment  of  Daubnz^s  Perpetual  Commentary  on  the  Revelation 
of  St.  John,  Robinson's  Greek  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament,  and  Dr. 
Woodhoaae's  Notes  to  his  Translation  of  the  Apocalypse.  Those  symbols, 
and  Interpretations  of  symbols,  which  have  been  the  subject  of  contro- 
versy among  some  late  writers  on  prophecyi  are  designedly  omittetL 


Arm. 

1.  The  infinite  power  of  God  in  creating  the  work!  ^— Jer.  zxvii.  A.  x 
have  made  the  earth  . .  ,by  my  great  power^  and  by  my  oHlKrcCoAea 
arm.    See  also  Jer.  xxxii.  17. 

2.  The  power,  strength,  and  miracles  of  Christ^Isa.  liiL  1.  John  xii. 
38.    Jh  whom  is  the  tirmo€ the  hnd  revealed? 

3.  When  Jehovah  is  said  to  make  bare  his  holy  arm,  it  means  that  he 
hath  displayed  his  ffreat  power,  which  for  alone  time  seemed  to  be 
hidden  and  unemployed. — tsa.  UL  10.  The  Lord  hath  made  have  his 
hply  ann. 

Armour. — Such  graces  and  spiritual  weapona,  as  are  ibr  the  deftBce 
,    of  the  soul,  and  by  which  we  may  be  enabled  to  combat  with  our 
spiritual  enemiea. — Rom.  xiii.  \i.    Let  ue  put  on  the  armour  of 
light.— £ph.  vi.  1 1.    Put  on  the  whole  armour  qf  Qod. 
Arrows. 

1.  Calamities,  or  judgments  of  God.— Job  vi.  4.  7^  arrows  ^  the 
Almighty  are  wUhin  wu,  the  poison  whereof  drinketh  up  my  spirit — 
8  Sam.  xxii.  14,  15.  compare  Ftal.  xxxviii.  2,  3.  and  Ezek.  v.  16. 
That  calamities  are  represented  among  the  eastern  writers  aa  the 
arrows  of  the  Almighty,  we  have  abundant  proo6:  one  single 
instance,  from  the  fine  sayings  ascribed  to  Ali  (or  Aaly)  the  son-in- 
law  of  the  impostor  of  Arabia,  will  illustrate  this  remanc.  « It  waa 
onoe  demanded  of  the  fourth  Khalif  (Ali),  on  whom  be  the  mercy 
of  the  Creator,  if  tho  canopy  of  heaven  were  a  bow ;  and  if  the 
eartti  were  the  cord  thereof;  and  if  calamities  were  arrows :  if  man* 
kind  were  the  mark  for  those  arrows ;  and  if  Almighty  God,  the 
tremendous  and  the  glorious,  were  the  unerring  archer,  to  whom 
could  the  sons  of  Adam  flee  for  protection  f  The  Khalif  answered 
■lying,  *  The  sons  of  Adam  must  flee  unto  the  Lord.'  This  fine 
image  Job  keeps  in  view,  (vi.  8, 9.)  wishing  that  the  unerring  marks- 
man may  let  fly  these  arrows,  let  loose  his  hand,  to  destroy  and  cut 
him  oflC^    Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Job  vi.  4. 

2.  Abusive  or  slanderous  words.— PsslL  Ixiv.  3.  Who  bend  their  bows  to 
shoot  their  arrows,  even  bitter  words, 

3.  Children. — ftal.  cxxvii.  4,  5.  As  arrows  are  in  the  hand  of  a  mighty 
man ;  so  are  children  of  the  youth.     Happy  is  the  man  that  hath  hs 


quiver  fuU  of  them. 
and  valiant  e 


•'  The  orientals  are  accustomed  to  call  brave 

sons  the  arrows  and  darts  of  their  parents,  because  they 

are  able  to  defend  them.    To  sharpen  arrows^  to  make  sharp  arrows, 

is,  among  them,  to  get  brave  and  valiant  sons."   [Burder's  Oriental 

Literature,  vdl.  ii.  p.  53.] 

Ashes.    See  Dust  and  Ashis. 


Barm. 

1.  Foolish  and  inexperienced  princes.— Isa.  iii.  4.  IwiUgive  children 
to  be  their  princes,  and  babes  (or  infants)  shaU  rule  over  them.  This 
minatory  prediction  was  fully  accomplished  in  the  succession  of 
weak  and  wicked  princes  who  reigned  over  the  kin^^dom  of  Judah 
fiom  the  death  of  Josiah  to  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  temple, 
and  the  taking  of  Zedekiah,  the  last  of  them,  captive  oy  IVebuchad- 


%  Those  who  are  weak  in  the  Christian  faith  and  knowledge,  being 
ignonmt  and  inconstant,  like  infimts. — 1  Cor.  iii  1.  And  /,  brethren, 
could  not  speak  unto  you  . . .  &ul  as . . .  unto  babes  in  Christ — 
Heb.  V.  13.    For  he  is  a  babe. 

Barylon.— Fkpol  Rome  with  all  her  idolatrous  rites.— Rev.  xiv.  8. 
Babylon  is  fallen.    See  also  Rev.  xvii.  xviii. 

Balaam,  Doctrine,  error,  or  way  of.— A  defection  lh>m  true  relijrion 
imited  with  immoral  and  lascivious  practices. — Rev.  ii.  14.  JTkou 
hast  them  that  hold  the  doctrine  of  Balaam.-Jode  U.  7^  have 
,,,,run  greeddy  after  the  error  of  Balaam.— 2  Pet  ii.  15.  Following 
the  way  of  Balaam. 

Balancr.  ^     ,    , 

1.  The  known  symbol  of  a  strict  observation  of  justice  and  fair  deal- 
ing. Frov.  xi.  1.  A  false  balance  is  abomination  unto  the  Lord. — 
Ptov.  xvi.  II.  A  just  weight  mid  balance  are  the  Lord's.  See  also 
Job  xxxi.  6. 

2.  Joined  with  symbols,  denoting  the  sale  of  com  and  fruits  by  weight, 
it  becomes  the  symbol  of  scarcity.— Lev.  xxvi.  26.  When  I  have 
broken  the  staff  of  your  bread ;  ten  women  shaU  bake  your  bread  in 
one  oven ;  and  Aey  shaU  deliver  you  bread  again  by  weight,  and 
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«eiAafl6at«MiiiotbentMfied^£xek.iT.  16.  They  thaU  eai  hnad 
Of  weight  and  with  care. 

BALDifn8.~Destructioii.— Jer.  ilvii.  5.    BaldneH  u  come  i^pon  Qaza, 

Bashan..   See  Kine,  Oaks. 

Bbast. 

1.  A  heathen  kingdom  or  power  of  the  eaith. — ^Dan.  vii.  17.  7%eee 
mat  beaata,  wiuch  are  fmur,  are  four  Idnge.  See  pp.  908— SIO.  of 
thia  volaroe. 

S.  The  Papal  antichriit— Rev.  ziii.  8. 12. 

Bca — Great  tribulation  and  anguish. — Rev.  ii.  22.  IwSl  east  her  into 
a  bed.  To  be  tormented  in  Md,  where  men  seek  rest,  is  peculiarly 
grievous.    See  Psal.  vi.  6.  zli.  3.  Isa.  xxviii.  20. 

Bird  of  Prey.— A  hostile  army  coming  to  prey  upon  a  country  .—Isa. 
zlvL  11.  Calling  a  ravenous  bird  jTrom  tM  eaeli  Cyrus  and  his 
army.    Compare  Jer.  zii.  9.  Ezek.  xzzii.  4.  and  zxxiz.  17. 

BrTTKa. — BiTTBRNKss. — Afiljction,  misery,  and  servitude. — Exod.  i. 
14.  They  made  thnr  livee  biUer  with  hard  bondage.  See  Jer.  ix 
lb.— Gall  of  bittemesi.    (Acts  viii.  23.)    A  state  oflensive  to  God. 

Blaok. — Blackness. — Affliction,  disasten,  and  anniish. — Jer.  xiv.  2. 
JimIoA  mottrneM,  and  the  gatee  thereof  Umguiah ;  Uuty  are  black  unto 
the  ground. — Joel  ii.  6.  JlU  faces  shall  gather  blackneai. — ^Rev.  vi. 
6.  Behold  a  black  horse.  The  black  colour  of  the  horse  in  this 
place  indicates  that  the  publication  of  the  Gospel,  at  the  time  al- 
luded to,  will,  by  way  of  punishment  upon  the  heathens,  for  re- 
fusing to  hear  it,  be  attended  with  great  affliction.  [Daubuz  and 
Woodhouse,  in  loe.] 

Blkssino  (Cup  of.)    See  Cup,  2. 

BuNDNBSS. — Want  of  understanding  in  divine  wisdom. — In.  xxiz.  18. 
In  that  day  ....  the  eyes  ^  the  DUndshaU  see  out  qf  obscurity,  and 
out  qfdarinets. 

Blood. 

1.  Slaughter  and  mortality.— Isa.  xzxiv.  3.  The  numntams  shaU  be 
melted  with  lAood.    See  Eiek.  zzxii.  G. 

S.  Our  natural  descent  from  one  common  ftmily. — And  hath  wtade  of 
one  Mood  oS  notions  qfmen^for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  eftke  earth. 
(Acts  xvii.  28.)  Flesh  and  blood  is  an  exprearion,  which  sianifioB 
the  present  natural  state  of  man,  unaided  by  divine  arace.  When 
l^al  was  converted,  he  did  not  oonsult  with/eM  and  blood.  (Gal.  I 
16.)  When  Peter  declared  his  belief,  that  his  Master  was  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  living  God,  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  htm.  Blessed 
art  AoM,  Vision  Bar^Jona ;  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it 
tmtoihee,  but  my  Father  whxeh  is  in  heaven.  {Matt  xvi-n.)  We  afe 
assured  that  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God. 
(I  Cor.  XV.  50.) 

3L  Death.-— To  resist  unto  Hood,  is  to  contend  unto  death.  (Heb.  xil.  4.) 
When  i passed  by  thee,  and  saw  thee  wUhOed  in  thine  own  blood,  / 
said  unto  thee,  when  thou  wast  in  thy  blood.  Live,  (Eaek.  xvi.  6.)  To 
shed  blood  is  to  murder;  hence  a  cruel  murderer  is  called  a  bloody 
man.  To  give  the  wicked  bhxMl  to  drink,  is  to  put  into  their  hand 
the  cup  of  death.  The  metaphorical  term  is  sometimes  employed 
fai  personification.  What  hast  thou  done  T  said  God  to  Cain.  The 
votoe  cf  thy  brother*  s  blood  erieth  unto  me  from  the  ground.  (Gen.  iv. 
10.)  Ye  are  come  to  the  blood  of  spriMing,  that  neaketh  better 
things  than  that  if  AbeL    (Hob.xu.24.) 

i.  The  suflerings  and  death  of  Chriat,  considered  as  an  atonement  lor 
the  souls  of  sinners  Being Justifed  by  his  blood,  we  shall  be  saved 
from  wraths  through  him.  (Rom.  v.  9.)  Hie  folkiwing  exi 
In  the  New  Testament  are  allurioM  to  the  typical  blood,  wl 
so  plentifully  shed  under  the  Old.    Christians  are  taught  to  reason ; 


rolment,  in  die  book  of  life,  dMn 


I  of  those,  who,  like  the  good 


ofsred  himedf  without  spot  to  Goi,  purge  your  consdencesfrom  ^ead 
worhs  to  serve  the  living  God  t  (Heb.  ix  13, 14.)  God  hatti  set  forth 
Jesus  Christ  to  be  a  propitiation,  that  we  may  have  faith  in  his 
blood ;  that  is,  that  we  may  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  his  atonement. 
We  have  redemption  through  his  blood ;  even  the  forgiveness  ef  sins, 
according  to  the  riches  of  his  grace.  (Eph.  L  7.)  We  were  not  re- 
deemed with  corruptible  things,  as  stiver  and  gold,  but  with  the 
precious  blood  of  Christ,  as^  a  lamb  without  bkmish,  and  without 
spoL  (1  Peter  i.  18, 19.)  In  the  Scriptures,  the  blood  of  Christ  is 
sometirooB  represented  as  the  procuring  cause  of  our  Justificatkm. 
Much  more  being  justifed  byhts  blood,  we  shall  be  saveafrom  wrath 
through  him.  (Rom.  v.  9.)  The  term  blood,  when  used  in  this  sense, 
means  the  merits  of  ChrieCs  atonement  But  in  other  pasnges,  our 
sanctilicatUHi  is  imputed  to  the  blood  of  Christ  How  much  more 
shall  the  blood  <f  Christ,  who  through  the  eternal  Spirit  cSered  hSm- 
sdf  unthout  spot  to  God,  purge  your  conscience  fnm  dead  worhs,  to 
serve  the  living  God  f  (Heb.  if.  14.)  The  nints  are  represented  as 
walking  in  white ;  because  they  had  washed  their  robes  in  the 
blood  4r  Ihe  Lamb.  (Rev.  vii.  14.)  The  term  blood,  when  aed  in 
this  figurative  lense,  evidently  ricnified  the  doctrines  of  the  croai; 
whieh  are  the  great  mean  of  purifying  the  believer's  heart  Now 
«s  are  dean,  said  Christ  to  his  disci[^es,  through  the  word,  which  I 
nam  spoken  unto  you.  (John  xv.  3.) 

&  Blood  of  the  meenont— (Matt  xxvL  28.)  The  Mood  of  Christ,  who 
died  in  consequence  of  a  covenant  to  redeem  sinnen. 

BoDT^— A  society ;  the  church,  with  its  diflbrent  mBmben.^1  Cor. 
xlL  20-27. 

Book  of  Life.— Rev.  iii.  ft.  I  wiU  not  blot  out  his  name  out  of  the  Book 
of  Life.  "  As,  in  states  and  cities,  those  who  obtained  freedom  and 
fellowship,  were  enrolled  in  the  public  register,  which  enrolment 
was  their  title  to  the  privileges  or  citizens,  so  the  King  of  heaven, 
gf  the  New  Jemsalem,  engages  to  preserve  in  his  register  and  ei»> 


Bardians.  in  a  oorrupted  and  supine  sodetjr, shall  preserve  alleciance 

and  a  feithful  discharge  of  their  Christian  dutieo.    He  wifl  own 

them  as  his  felloW'Citizens,  before  men  and  angela.     Matt  ix.  32. 

Luke  xii.  &    See  also  PrnL  Ixix.  28.    Exek.  xiii.  9.    Exod.  xxxii.  33. 

Dan.  xii  1.  Mal.  iiL  16.    Luke  x.  20.**    [Dean  Woodhooae  on  Kev. 

iii5.] 
Bottlks.- The  inhabitanti  of  Jerusalem,  whom  God  threatened  to  fill 

with  the  wine  of  tenor^-Jer.  ziiL  12.    Every  bottle  ahail  be  fUtd 

with  wine. 
Bow. 

1.  Strength. — Job  xxix.  20.    My  bow  was  renewed  m  my  hand. 

2.  Victory. — ^Rev.  vi.  2.  He  that  sat  on  him  had  a  bow ;  where  it  »ig- 
nifies  toe  progresi  of  the  Gos|>el,  which  was  assisted  by  sudden  simI 
unexpected  and  miraculous  aid  and  deliverance. 

BowuA — ^Pity,  compaaiifin — Luke  i.  7, 8.  Through  the  tender  mercy 
(literally  btneels  rf mercy)  of  our  God. 

Branch.    See  Trkv,  3. 

Brass.— Strengths— Ptaal.  cvii.  16;  He  hath  broken  the  gates  of  htsm ; 
that  is,  the  strong  gates.  See  Isa.  xlv.  2.  In  Jer.  L  ]8l  and  xv.  2a 
(rosBit  toalts  signify  a  strong  and  lasting  advemry  and  opposer. 

BaxAO  or  Foodw 

1.  The  word  of  God.— Dent  viii.  a  Matt  iv.  4.  JMoii  doth  not  (or 
shall  not)  Uve  by  bread  onijr,  but  by  every  word  that  prceeedeth  eat 
of  the  mouth  oiGod. 

2.  One  braad.    (1  Cor.  x.  17.)    llie  nnkm  of  real  Chrialiana. 
BsiATH.    See  Air. 

Brethrbc.— Christianf  united  by  their  profesnon. — Rom.  xii  1.   / 

beseech  you,  brethren.    See  Acta  xxi  7.    1  Cor.  xv.  «. 
Briars.- Afischievoos  and  hurtful  persona.-^sa.  Iv.  13.    instead  cf 

the  btiarAmlX  corner  the  myrtle4ree.    SeeTHORN8,S. 
Bridk.— The  heavenly  Jerasalem^Rev.  xii.  9.     7%e  bride,  tk 

Lamb*s  wife. 
Briduroom.— Christ,  m  the  spouse  of  the  diurchv— Rev.  zn.  9.  See 

also  Voice,  1. 
Brimstoitk. 

1.  Perpetual  torment  and  destruction.— Job  xviiL  IS.  Brinatoas 
shad  be  scattered  imon  his  habitation;  that  is,  his  home  or  fiuaaily 
shall  be  destroved  for  ever  by  an  inextinguishable  firs.  Compsn 
isa.  xxiiv.  9,  .10.    Rev.  xiv.  10,  dto. 

2.  Corrupt,  infernal,  and  destructive  doctrine*.  Rev.  iz.  17.  Out^ 
their  wumth  issued  fre  and  brimsloiie.    See  verM  18. 

Bolls.- Wicked,  vmleot  men.— PmL  xxii.  12.  Biamy  bulb  hese 
cosspassed  me;  strong  [bolls]  tfBashan  have  beset  me  round:  tbst 
is,  mine  enemies,  who  are  as  furious  and  formidable  as  the  balk 
fed  in  the  ricbpestures  of  Bashan,  beeet  me  on  every  side. 

BcRNiNo.    See  Firk,  2. 


But.    To  attain  in  preferanoe  to  earthly  riches.    Sea  Isa.  Iv. 
xxiii.13.    Rev.iuTia 


L   Plov. 


Cali^^allkd— Caluno. 

1.  That  invitation  which  God  holds  ootto  man  to  ttmm  and  aqjoytfts 
blessinfls  which  flow  from  a  sinoers  rseepiion  of  die  ChrirtisB  reli- 
gion. £ph.i.l&  3)hol3feaia«l9wwisftattslAshopeofhiicaUi]«: 
0iat  is,  what  is  the  nature  or  that  hope,  which  Ihoaeb  who  hara 
been  invited  into  the  divine  kingdooa,  may  properiy  indulge. 

2.  To  call  to  any  duty ;  that  is,  lo  appoint,  ooostitate,  or  chooie.  GsL 
i.  1&.    WAoeaUsi  SIS,  chose  •me»dyAisgrao0^'fis.  lobe  an  apoitls. 

CANOUBrricK.    See  Lajht. 
Cedars. 

1.  Great  men.— Zech.  xL  2.    TV  oedar  isfaOen. 

2.  Cedars  o^Le&oiioiiv— Kings,  princes,  and  nobles  of  Jodah^-^Im.  it 
la  ThedayitfthelMrdshaUbe,...^^onaathecodano[Lsb^ 
non. 

3.  Top  of  the  young  twigs  of  oedara— Hie  prime  nobility  snd  able 
soldiery.«-£iek.  xvii.  4.    He  cropped  eff  the  top  of  the  young  twigi. 

Cbaft, — Unprofitable  and  worthleai  men. — IW.  L  4.  The  ungodly  an 

...  like  the  chafi;  which  the  wind  driveth  eioay.- Matt  uL  Ii.   B 

wHl  bum  «p  the  chaff  imIA  unquenchahlejre. 
Chain — ^Bondage  or  afflictkxu— Lam.  iu.  7.     He  hath  i 

heavy. 
Child,  Children. 
1.  Thoae  who  have  received  dieir  religous  knowledge,  cbsiscter, 

education,  Ac  from  any  one :  Le.a  beloved  diadple.  2  Tim.  i.l 

Timothy,  my  dearly  beloved  chiM. 
2^  Children  joined  with  the  names  of  cities  denote  their  inkabitsnuor 

citixens.    Matt.  xxiiL  37.     O  Jenisafssi how  q^tea,  would  I 

have  gathered  thy  tMdna.    See  also  Luke  xiii.  34.   zix.44   GaL 

3.  Chikiren  of  God ;  those  whom  he  regards  with  parental  sflectiaD, 
and  on  whom  he  bestows  peculiar  fevour.  Johni.  12.  Ae  manyst 
received  hiwk,  to  them  As  gave  the  privilege  to  become  the  children  of 
God. 

4.  Children  of  God  and  chikiren  of  the  devil,  in  1  John  ill  10.,  in 
those  who  resemble  God,  and  those  who  resemble  Satan. 

CiROOMCisiON*— An  en| 
flesh  and  etroumcise  1 

the  foreskin  of  your  hi-. ..    ^  _  _ 

circumcise  wipe  hsart^Rom.  it  29.    Circnmcisinn  is  thetif  ^ 


siyc 


Clat  in  the  hands  of  the  pottor— Man  in  the  hands  of  hb  Creslor.- 
Isa.xliv.&  Now,  OhoKD,  thou  aH  our  Father;  wa  are  die  dsj\ 
oMf  (Aon  ew  potter,  and  we'are  all  the  work  of  thy  hand.  Seeikc 
~       ix.21.  ^ 
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Cu)0i]&->Multitttd6B  and  armiei.— Jer.  iv,  13.  He  MU  come  up  as 
clouds.— Isa.  Ix.  8.  Who  are  thoae,  thatjly  a«  a  dood  f— Heb.  xii.  I. 
A  cloud  qfwitntttea. 

Cou>.  Inoooatant  in  afloctiont,  purpose,  and  conduct ;  destitute  of 
fervent  piety  and  holy  leaL    Rev.  iii.  15, 16. 

Column.    See  Pillak. 

Cornkk-Stonk.  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  compared  to  a  comer-etone  in 
three  jwints  of  view;  vis. 

1.  As  this  stone  lias  at -the  foundation,  and  serves  to  give  support  and 
strength  to  the  building,  so  Christ,  or  the  doctrine  of  a  Saviour,  is 
called  tke  chief  eomer-vtODe  in  Eph.  ii.  20. ;  because  this  doctrine  is 
the  most  important  feature  of  tne  Christian  religion,  and  is  the 
fundamental  okgect  of  all  the  precepts  givan  by  me  apostlee  and 
other  Christian  teachers. 

8.  As  the  oomer«ione  occupies  an  important  and  conspicuous  place, 
Jesus  is  compared  to  it  in  1  Pet  ii.  6.,  because  God  has  made  him 
highly  esteemed  (or  ]wecious,)  and  has  advanced  him  to  a  dignity 
aii^  oonspicuousneas  above  all  others. 

a  Since  men  often  stumble  against  a  projecting  corner-stone,  Christ 
is  therefore  so  called  (Ptal.  czviii.  22.  Matt  zzi.  42.  and  parallel 
pasaagea,)  because  his  Gospel  will  be  the  cause  of  aggravated  con* 
demnation  to  those  who  wilfully  reject  it  (Robinson's  Leiicon, 
p.  21. 

Caoea. 

1.  The  doctrine  of  the  cross,  that  is,  of  Christ  crucified.  The  crot*  of 
ChrisU  the  preaching  of  the  croee^  occur  in  this  sense  in  1  Cor  i.  17, 
la    See  abo  Gal.  v.  11.  vi.  12.  14.  Phil.  ui.  18. 

2.  To  take  up  or  bear  one's  cross,  that  is,  to  be  ready  to  undergo  the 
severest  tnals,  or  to  expose  one's  self  to  the  most  imminent  dangeis. 
Matt  z.  Sa  xvL  24.    Mark  viii.  34.  x.  21.    Luke  ix.  23.  xiv.  27. 

Crown  of  Dfe,  a  triumphant  immortality. — Hev.  ii.  10.  Be  thou 
faithfid  wilo  death,  and  I  wiUgive  thee  a  crown  of  life. 

Cup. 

1 .  The  blessings  and  favours  of  God.— PRaL  zziii.  5.  My  cup  rtttmeth 
ever.  The  cup  of  salvation^  in  Peal.  cxvi.  13.,  is  a  cup  of  thanks- 
giving, or  blemin^  the  Lord  for  all  his  mercies. 

S.  The  Cup  of  Ueenng.—Tbe  paschal  cup  was  called  by  the  Jews  the 
Cup  qfUneiag,  because  they  sanctified  it  by  giving  thanks  to  God 
for  it  To  this  Saint  Paul  alludes  in  1.  Cor.  x.  16.  when  he  terms  the 
sacMmental  cup  the  eup  of  Ueeeing. 

H  AfflictioDi  or  sufiforings,  the  eflfiictB  of  the  wrath  of  God.— ba.  Ii.  17. 
Stand  up,  O  Jeruealem,  which  haat  drunk  at  the  hand  ^  the  Lord 
Ike  cup  of  his  fury.  Thou  haat  drtadDem  the  drege  of  the  cup  of 
tremb&ng.    See  Wink,  2. 


DARKNBBi. 

1.  Sin  and  ignorance.— Rom.  ziii.  18.  Ld  ue  caet  off  tke  worhg  qf 
detknm^ 

8.  Afflictioh,  misery,  and  advernty— Jer.  xiii.  16.  Give  glory  to  Ae 
Lord  your  Ond,  btfore  he  cauee  darkness.  See  EieL  xxz.  la 
xxziv.  12. 

3.  Darkness  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  General  darkness  and  de- 
ficiency in  the  govemment—Isa.  xiii.  10.  ThewtuBofheaeeHyand 
the  canatdiaiicne  ihtttqf,  ehaU  not  sive  their  light ;  the  sun  shall  be 
darkened  in  hie  going  forth,  and  the  moon  ehall.not  cause  her  light 
to  shine.    See  Eaek.  xxxii.  7.  and  Joel  ii.  10.  31.  iii  15. 

Day. 

1.  A  year,  in  prophetical  language.— Ezek.  iv.  6.  Thou  i^alt  hare 
the  tniquity  of  tke  houee  of  Judah  forty  days;  /  have  appointed  thee 
each  day  for  a  year.  See  also  ba.  xx.  3.  (Bp.  Lowth's  veruon  and 
notes.)— Rev.  ii.  10.    Te  ehaU  have  tribulation  ten  days. 

2.  An  appointed  time  or  season. — Isa.  xxxiv.  ^  It  is  Ike  day  cf  the 
Lord's  vengeance.    See  also  Isa.  Ixiii.  4. 

8.  A  state  of  truth,  hope,  and  knowledaev— 1.  Thess.  v.  &.    Teareatt 

ckUdran  <f  the  Ught,  and  children  of  the  day. 
Dbath. 
1  Hie  separation  of  the  soul  fimro  the  body.— Gen.  xzv.  11.     AfUt 

the  deatn  of  Abraham,  dec    This  is  temporal  or  the  fret  death, 

which  is  the  common  lot  of  man  by  the  divine  sentence.    (Gen.  iii. 

19.)    The  ^  , 

2.  Second  death  (beyond  the  grave)  is  the  eternal  separation  of  the 
whole  man  from  the  presence  and  glory  of  God ;  not  only  an  ex- 
tinction of  all  our  pleasurable  feelinn,  and  of  all  our  hopes  of  hap- 
piness, but  an  ever-during  sense  of  this  extinction,  **  where  the 
worm  dieth  not,  and  the  nre  is  not  quenched."— Rev.  ii.  11.  He 
thai overcometh  ehallnUbehurt  efthe second  death. 

3.  The  state  of  a  soul  insensible  of  sin  and  corruption,  and  destitute  of 
the  spirit  of  life.— Jode  12.  J^riee  dead— Rev.  iii  1.  I%ou..., 
art  dead. 

4.  A  slate  of  mortificatnn,  death  unto  sin,  and  crucifixion  with  Christ — 
Rom.  vi.  a  He  that  ie  dead,  ve  freed  from  nn.— I  Pet  ii.  24.  Who 
its  omn  eetf  bare  our  eine  in  hie  oum  body  on  tke  tree,  that  we  being 
dead  to  sin,  should  live  to  righteousnesi. 

DXBBRT. 

Desert  of  the  Sea.— Babylon.— Isa.  zxl  1.  The  burden  tffthe  desert 
of  the  sea.  Babylon  and  the  adjacent  country  is  so  called,  because 
it  was  shortly  to  become  desert,  and  a  marsh  full  of  pools  of  water, 
as  if  converted  into  a  lake  or  inland  sea.  The  country  about 
Babylon,  and  especially  below  it  towards  the  sea,  was  a  great  flat 
morass,  oAen  overflowed  by  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  (Bp.  Lowth 
and  Dr.  Scott  in  loc) 
Dbw  upon  Herbs— The  blessing  of  Heaven,  and  the  power  of  the 
resurrection.- Hos.  xiv.  b.  I  will  be  ae  the  dew  unto  IsraeZ.— Isa. 
zxvi.l9L    ThydeadmenehaaUve;  tegetherwilhmydeadbodyehaU 


they  ariee.    Awake  and  eing,  ye  that  dweB  tn  duet,  for  thy  dew  ie  ae 
the  dew  of  herbs,  and  the  earth  shall  cast  out  the  dead. 
Doo. 

1.  The  Gentiles.— The  bad  properties  of  dogs  are  obstinate  barking, 
bitmg,  insatiable  gluttony,  filthiness  in  lust  vomiting,  and  returning 
to  their  vomit  (Comnare  Prov.  xxi.  11.  2  Pet  ii.  22.)  Hence  the 
Gentiles,  on  account  of  the  impurity  of  their  lives,  and  their  being 
without  the  covenant  were  called  dogs  by  the  Jews.— Matt  xv.  26 
It  ie  not  meet  to  take  the  children's  bread  and  cast  it  to  dogs.- Psal. 
xxii.  16.  Dogs  have  compassed  me,  the  assembly  qf  the  wicked  have 
indosed  me. 

2.  A  watchman,  for  his  vigilance  to  give  notice  of  approaching 
danger.— Isa.  Ivi.  10.  His  watchmen  are  blind,  they  are  all  ignorant 
they  are  all  dumb  dogs,  they  cannot  bark. 

3.  Impudent,  shameless  persons,  and  ialse  teachers. — ^Rev.  xxii.  15 
Without  are  dogs. — Phil.  iii.  2.    Beware  ofdoge. 

Dominion. 

1.  Power. — Neh.  ix.  2a    They  had  dominion  over  them. 

2.  Persons  over  whom  another  has  power. — Piml.  cxiv.  2.  Israel  ur . 
Atsdominmn. 

3.  Angels.^ — Col.  i.  16.    By  him  were  created dominions. 

4.  The  universal  government  of  Almighty  Ciod. — Dan.  vii.  14.  Hts 
dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion. 

Door. 

1.  Door  opened  in  heayea  The  beginning  of  a  new  kind  of  govern- 
ment— Rev.  iv.  1.  /  looked,  and,  behold,  a  door  [was]  opened  in 
heaven. 

2.  An  open  door. — ^The  free  exercise  and  propagation  of  the  Gospels — 
1  Cor.  xvi.  9.  A  great  door  and  effectual  is  opened  unto  me.  See 
also  2  Cor.  u.  12.    Col.  i v.  3.    Acts  xiv.  27. 

Dragon. 

1.  A  symbol  of  a  king  that  is  an  enemy.— In  Ezek.  xxlx.  3.  it  meaoa  the 
kingof  £^pt  so  also  in  Ptel.  Ixziv.  la 

2.  Satan  actmg  and  ruling  bv  his  visible  ministers. — Rev.  xii.  9.  Be- 
hold, a  great  red  dragon,  &c. 

a  Anv  hurtful  thing. — Psal.  xci.  13.     Tke  young  Hon  and  the  dragon 

shaU  thou  trample  under  foot. 
Drunk— Drdnkennsss. 

1.  The  symbol  of  the  folly  and  madness  of  sinners,  who,  making  no 
use  of  their  reason,  plunge  themselves  in  all  manner  of  crimes.— 

Isa.  xxviii.  1.  3.     Woe  to  f^  drunkards  of  Ephraim :.The 

drunkards  of  Ephraim  shall  be  trodden  under  feeL 

2.  That  stupiditv,  which  arises  from  God*s  judgments ;  when  the  sin- 
ner is  unoer  tne  consternation  of  his  misery,  as  one  astonished,  stag- 
sering,  and  not  knowing  what  to  da — ^Isa.  xxix.  9.  Thejf  are  drunken, 
but  not  with  udne ;  they  stagger,  but  not  with  strong  drtnk. — Isa.  Ii.  21. 
Thou  afflicted  and  drunken,  but  not  with  wine.  See  also  Jer.  ziii 
13, 14  and  Lam.  iii.  15. 

Dust  and  Ashes.— Mortal  man,  under  death  and  condemnation.— 
Gen.  xviiL  27.  /  have  taken  uj»on  me  to  speak  unlo  the  Lord,  ioAmA 
am  but  dust  and  ashes.— Gen.  ui.  19.  Dust  thou  art,  and  to  dust  shalt 
thou  return.    See  Job  xiii.  6. 


Eaolv. 
1.  A  kin^  or 
long  unnged,^ 
that  is. 


Jom.— Eaek.  xvii.  A  great  eagle,  with  great  wings 
M  of  feathers,  which  had  divers  colours,  came  to  LAa 

,  NebuchadnezEar.     The  divers  colours  refer  to  the 

various  nations  that  composed  the  Babylonian  empire. 

2.  The  Roman  army,  whose  ensigns  or  standards  were  eagles. — ^Matt 
xxi  V.  28.  Wheresoever  the  carcase  is,  there  wiU  the  eagles  be  gathered 
together.    See  Wings. 

3.  Ogles'  Wings.— To  be  borne  on  eagles*  wings  signifies  divine, 
miraculous  deliverance.  Who  can  pursue  the  eagle  through  the 
air,  and  take  from  him  what  is  committed  to  his  charge  7  Kxod. 
xix.  4.  Psal.  xci.4.  Isa.  xl.  31.  Rev.  xii.  14. 

Earthrn  VesBel.— The  body  of  man.— 2.  Cor.  iv,7.  We  have  this 
treasure  in  earthen  vessels. 

EARTHauAKRS. — Great  revolutions  or  changes  in  the  political  world. — 
Joel  ii.  10.  The  earth  shall  quake  before  them.  See  also  Haggai  iL 
21.    Heb.xii.26. 

EoTPT. — ^A  mystical  name  of  wickedness. — Rev.  xi.  8.  Their  dead 
bodies  [shall  lie]  tn  the  street  of  the  great  city,  which  spiritually  is 
called  Sodom  and  Egypt 

Elders  (the  twenty-four.)  Probably  such  of  the  Patriarchs  and  Pro- 
phets of  the  old  church,  as  saw  by  faith  the  dav  of  redemption  and 
rejmced ;  and  who  are  expressly  termed  EMers  (srpia-euTffo*)  in 
Heb.  xi.  2.— Rev.  iv.  10.  The  four  and  twenty  eXdenfall  down  be- 
fore him  that  tivetk  for  ever.  [See  Dean  Woodhouse  on  Rev.  iv. 
10.] 

Eyes  admit  of  various  interpretations,  according  to  circumstances. 

I.  As  applied  to  the  Almighty,  they  denote 

1.  His  knowledge  and  prescience. — Prov.  xv.  3.  His  eye  is  in  every 
place  to  behold  good  and  evil    See  Pbal.  xi.  4. 

2.  His  watchful  providence.— Ptel.  xxxiv.  15.  7^  eyes  of  the  Lord 
are  upon  the  righteous. 

IT.  As  applied  to  Jesus  Christ  they  signifV  hit  omnipresence.— Rev.  v. 

&  In  the  midst  of  the  elders  stood  a  uanS,  having seeeneyes.  [See 

Dean  Woodhouse,  in  Inc.]    v 
m.  As  applied  to  Men,  the  eyes  denote, 

1.  The  understanding,  which  is  as  it  were  the  eye  of  the  soul. — Pnl. 
cxix.  18.    Open  thou  mine  eves. 

2.  A  guide  or  counseUer — Jod  xxix.  IS.    1  was  eyes  to  the  blind.     ") 

3.  The  whole  man.— Rev.  i.  7.     Every  eye  shall  see  him ;  that  is,  all 
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ieernUmard»kisbrotAer^^rer,56.    Her  9f  tktU  U  0ini  lomanis 
Oe  kmabamdaf  her  botom,  ami  towards  ker  mm,  amd  MamardM  ktr 


^k^Aier.     iW  ic,  Umj  ifaall  im  end  mod  airil  daiigiH  a^nDtt 
ihMM  la  kill,  and  aTaa  to  «tf  ihca.    Hklofy  eonfifiM  the  pndic- 


L  A«appB«dtoGod,itdeDOlM  hk  ftvoar— DttLix.17.    Cotfeffty 

Ace  to  akme  apm  thy  tOMeluary^Sae  FkaL  zxiL  16. 
S.  As  appUed  to  man. 
Packs  baider  than  a  rock  (Jar.  t.  a)  denole  onbluduiig,  rfiamrifai 


Pajtb  (n«rTi(.)  In  oooaet^aence  of  not  attending  to  tlia  ambiffmtjr  of 
the  wofd  rime  which  in  oor  aatfaoriaed  TenioD  m  asaaliy  tnna- 
kted  faiih,  it  baa  been  applied  fay  nany  divinea,  wfaeiever  it  occnn, 
•zcliinvely  to  faith  in  the  Meflviah,  when  the  context  oAen  maniloBtiy 
leqniiea  it  to  be  taken  in  a  difierent  sense.    Faith  or  belienmg  then 


I.  Our  OMtaUing  to  amy  truth,  even  to  each  truths  as  are  known  hy  the 
evidences  of  our  senses :  thus  in  John  n.  29.  Thomas,  whom  the 
evidence  of  his  senses  had  convinced  of  the  reality  of  Christ's  re- 
aarrectioa,  b  said  to  have  believed, 

8.  A  general  disposition  of  the  wund  to  embrace  dU  that  ux  know  concetn- 
ing  God,  whether  by  reaMMi  or  revelation :  as  in  Heb.  zi.  6.  Without 
&ilh  it  is  impouible  to  please  God ;  which  exprcsnion  is  rabseqaent- 
\y  applied  to  the  existence  of  God,  his  goodness  and  boonty  towards 
his  sincere  worshippen. 

3L  A  peculiar  assent  to  a  certain  revdation ;  fiir  instance,  in  Rom.  iv. 
throughout,  and  in  other  passages  that  treat  of  Abraham's  iaith,  it  is 
manifest  that  this  /aiih  must  be  referred  to  the  peculiar  promises 
made  to  Abraham  that  a  son  should  be  bom  unto  him,  though  he 
himielf  was  then  about  a  hundred  years  old,  and  Sarah,  who  was 
ninety,  was  barren. 

4.  An  assent  given  to  the  revelation  made  to  Motes;  as  when  the 
childieu  of  Lirael  are  said  to  have  believed  the  Lord  and  his  servant 
Motes,    (Ezod.  ziv.  31.  compared  with  John  v.  45,  46.  and  iz.  28 ) 

5.  An  assent  given  to  the  relation  made  to  the  prmhets :  as  when  King 
Jebothaphat  says  to  the  Jews  (2  Chron.  xx.  20..)  **  Believe  in  the 
Lord  your  God,  so  shall  ye  be  established ;  believe  hii  prophets,  so 
shall  ye  prosper.'*    Compare  also  Isa.  vii.  9. 

&  A  cordial  anscnt  to  the  Christian  revelation  or  to  some  of  its  leading 
and  fundamental  points ;  as  in  those  passages  where  we  are  com- 
manded to  believe  in  Christ,  or  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God,  or  that  he 
rose  from  the  dead. 

7.  An  assent  to  future  and  invisible  things  revealed  by  God,  as  in 
Heb.  XL  1.  where  it  is  defined  to  be  the  substance  of  things  hoped 
for,  and  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen,  that  is,  the  giving  of  a  present 
subsistence  to  things  future,  which  are  fully  expected,  and  the 
proving  and  demonstrating  of  things  which  are  not  seen. 

8.  The  Gospel,  as  in  GaL  iii.  2.  where  Saint  Paul  demands  of  the 
Galatians,  whether  they  received  the  Spirit  by  the  works  of  the  law^ 
or  by  the  hearing  qffailh :  in  which  passage  it  is  evident  that  the 
hearing  of  faith  denotes  the  hearing  of  the  preached  Gospel ;  and  in 
tliis  sense  the  wordybi^A  appeara  to  be  used  in  all  those  parts  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  where  it  ia  opposed  to  the  works  of  the  law. 

9.  A  persuasion  thcU  vfhal  we  do  is  weU  pleasing  to  God:  thus  the 
meaning  of  Rom.  xiv.  23,  Whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  i»  sin,  ia,  that 
it  is  sinful  in  us  to  do  any  thing,  which  we  are  not  fully  perMnded 
ia  well  pleasing  to  God,  or  at  least  permitted  by  him. 

10.  Faith  in  miraclee,  that  is,  a  firm  confidence  in  Christ,  to  which,  at 
tlie  first  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  was'annexed  the  performance 
of  miracles :  such  was  the  &ith  which  Jesus  Christ  frequently  re- 
quired of  his  disciples  and  others,  that  he  mif^ht  work  certain 
miracles  by  them  (compare  Matt  xvii.  20.  Mark  xi.  22.  xvi.  17.  and 
Luke  xvii.  6. ;)  and  to  which  Saint  Paul  refers  in  1  Cor.  ziiL  2. 
Lutly,  faith  sometimes  signifies, 

II.  Fidelity,  or  feithfulneai  m  the  discharge  of  duties  or  promises,  and 
so  the  Greek  word  a-if-Tif  isproperly  ruidered  in  Tit  ii.  10. ;  as  it 
also  should  have  been  in  1  Tim.  v.  12.,  the  faith,  there  said  to  have 
been  cast  olThy  the  younger  widows,  being  their /Etielify  to  Christ 

Faluno  down,  or  prostrate,  before  another. — Submisston  and  ho- 
mage.—Isa.  xiv.  14.  T^y  shaUfaB  down  imto  thee,  and  make  sup- 
plication nnto  thee.    See  also  Gon.  zxvii-  29.  zxzvii.  7, 8. 

Family.— The  Church  of  God.— Eph.  iiL  15.  Of  whom  the  whole 
fiimiiy  in  heaven  and  earth  is  namod. 

Fat. 

1.  Hie  most  excellent  of  every  thing. — Ptel.  Izxxi.  16.  He  thould  have 
fed  them  with  the  finest  {Heb.  f at)  of  the  wheaL—Pval  cxlvii.  14.  He 
JUleth  thee  with  the  finest  (Heb.  fati  of  the     ' 

2.  Riches.— Pbal.  xxii.  29.    AU  Me  fat  iqw 
are  waxen  &t. 

Father. 

1.  God,  whose  children  we  all  are  by  creation  and  redemption. — Mai. 
i.  6.  If  I  be  a  father,  where  is  mine  honour  f— Mai.  ii.  10.  Have  we 
not  all  one  Father?  Hath  not  one  Ood  created  ust  See  Jer.  zxxi. 
9. 

2.  Father  of  any  thing;  that  is,  the  author,  cause,  or  source  of  it— 
John  viii.  44.  When  fie  (Satan)  meaketh  alio  ...  heis  the  father  of 
it— Jamsa  i.  17.  7^  Father  oflighu ;  the  source  of  spiritual  and 
ooporeal  light 

8.  Example,  pellem,  or  prototype.— John  viii.  44.  Ye  are  of  your 
father,  the  aevil ;  ye  follow  the  example  of  Satan,  so  that  be  may  be 
properly  called  your  father,  and  ye  his  children. 


;  iqfon  earth.-^w.  v.  28.    They 


Fnuw   TWWorid^Hrtt 

Ftmm. 

1.  With  anch  adjaaett 


Its  grass. 


aa  deoole  that  it  ia  not  pat  for  lightfr  its 

lM.xlii.25.    A  Airfi  set  AsBi  snfire.— faa.'lxTi.l&  Tie  LMLOvOt 
eomewithtae.   See  Ezek.  xxii.  20— 22. 

2.  Bmiuag  /ne^— The  wnlh  oTGad^— Eaak.  xxn.  ».  /  ham  cam- 
sumed  them  wiA  the  lire  of  my  wrath. 

3.  Affiictiona,  or  paiaecaliaiL — isa.  xxit.  15i  Clarify  ye  ike  l/aip  Gci 
MlAe  fires. 

4.  Goafs  <y/re  proeeeding  out  of  the  MMlfa  of  God,  or  fioai  hii 
ooonlenaikDe, deaoto  his  anger.— ftaL  XTiti.a  12, 131 

FlUfAMKNT.     SeeHXAVKHB. 

FuESH  (or  Meat.) 

1.  The  riches,  goods,  or  powtssifaw  of  any  p 
aed,  or  slain,  M  die  caae  may  be^FM.  Ixxiv.  14. 
(AeiknibarircMCAaiimpeoes(didat  destroy  the  power  of  Pharaoh 
and  his  pnnoea,)  [and]  gavest  hem  [to  be]  oMatle  tte«cplrnibabiiiEir 
the  wiMemess:  that  is,  didat  cnrkh  the  faraelitee  with  their 
Bpoiis.^Isa.  xviL  4.  T%efatnem  of  his  flesh  sftott  be  made  leask.  See 
aiso  hlic.  iii.  2,  a  and  Zech.  xL  9l  16.;  m  all  which  plaoea  the  Tar 
gum  explains  ,^ks&  by  riches  and  ■obetanre 

2.  To  devour  much  flesh,  w  to  conquer  and  spoil  many  eneaatca  of  their 
lands  and  posBessiona.  In  Dan.  vii.  5l  this  expnaiinn  ia  oaed  to  de- 
note the  cruelty  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  amny  of  wfaoae  sore 
reigns  were  mors  like  ferocious  bears  than  Bwa.  Inalaneea  oTtbea* 
cruelty  abound  in  aimcat  all  the  historians  who  faava  wiittea  of 
their  aflairs. 

3.  Weak,  mortal  man.— Isa.  xL  &    A 

4.  The  exterior  of  man ;  viz. 
(1.)  External  actions,  as  circnmcision,  the  choice  of  food.  tee.  m 

which  the  body  is  the  part  chieflv  afiected.— Robb.  iv.  1.  Whai  shell 
we  say  then,  that  Abraham  our  father  hath  found,  as  perletimimg  to  Kr 
lleah  f  t.  fc  so  for  as  re;;anls  external  adiona^l  Cor.  z.  la  BeAed 
Israel  after  the  fke%h;  i.e.  as  it  respects  the  external  parlbnaanoeef 
their  religious  rites.— Gal.  iiL  3..  ..Are  ye  now  made  perfeel  by  the 
flesh  f  will  ye  turn  again  to  mere  external  oeremonias  t 
(2.)  External  appearance,  condition,  circniaatancea,  character  &e^- 
John  vi.  63.  The  flesh  profteth  nathing^Z  Cor.  t.  16l  Br  knew 
no  man  after  the  flesh. 

FjjooD.— Extreme  danger.— ftaL  Ixiz.  1&  Let  nal  the  water-Eooi 
overflow  me.    See  Rivkb. 

Fooix    See  Brbad. 

FoRRHEAn. — A  pui)1ic  profession  or  appearance  before  aaen — An 
tiemly,  slaves  were  stirmatned  in  their  forehead  with  their  BBBster's 
mark ;  hence  to  be  eeaUd  in  the  forehead  (Rev.  vii.  3.0  and  to  have 
a  mark  m  the  forehead  (Rev.  xiii.  16.  &c.)  ia  to  make  a  pablic  pro- 
feanon  of  belonging  to  the  peiaon  whoae  mark  ia  aaid  to  ' 
ceived. 

Foua.    See  NrxBcaa. 

Forest  of  the  South-field.    See  Sotrra-FIBLD. 

Fornication.— All  those  eatnal  impuritiea, 
amona  the  heathens,  and  even  formed  a  part  of  their  sacred  rilai. 
Rev.  ii.  20.  Thou  euferest  that  woman  Jeubd.. . .  to  aedmee  my  ser 
vants  to  commit  fom  location. 

FoRTRSSB. — See  Towers. 

Fox. — A  cunning,  deceitful  peram. — Luke  xiiL  32  Go,  leU  tkat  fox.— 
Ezek.xiii.4.     Thy  prophets  are  like  the  fowsias  ike  deeerie. 

Fruit. 

1.  The  oonsequencea  of  an  actkm.  Pror.  i.  31.  They  shali  eat  the  Ihitt 
af  their  own  watft. 

2.  Good  works — Pbal.  L  3,    He  (the  pious  man) bringeUk^ 

hi*  fmit  in  his  seaaoa— Matt  iii.  &    Bring  forth  fruita  i 
peatanoe. 

Furnace. 

1 .  A  place  of  great  affliction.— Dent  i  v.  20.   The  Lord  hatk . 
you  forth  out  of  the  iron  furnace,  out  of  Egwpt. 

2.  Sueh  afllictions  as  God  sends  for  the  amendment  and  coiractkn  of 
men.  —Jer.  ix.  7.  I  wUl  melt  them,  and  try  theat,  thai  ia^  in  the 
fnznaoe  of  affliction. 


I  to  be  re- 


ft/era 
Jorrf 


Garments. 

1.  IVAtte  gaimants  were  iwt  only  the  emblem  of  purity  ao 
the  fovour  of  God  (PkaL  Ii.  7.  Isa.  i.  ]&,)  bat  also,  aa  beiB«  vrom 
on  festival  days,  were  tokens  of  joy  and  pleasure.  (laa.  Iii.  l\ixi 
10.)  Kingi  and  princes  likewise  were  arrayed  in  white  garmdhta 
of  fine  linen.  (Gen.  xli.  42.  1  Chron.  xv.  27.  Luke  xvL  19.)  lienra, 
fo  walk  or  be  doOied  in  white,  signifies  to  be  praaperoaa,  anooeasful, 
and  victorious,  to  be  holy,  happy,  honoured,  and  rewarded. — Rev. 

iu.  4,  5.     They  shaU  walk  in  white The  same  sikdl  be  ckithed 

in  white  raiment 

2.  Souls.— Rev.  iii.  4.  Thou  kasi  a  few  names  m  Sardis  which  have 
not  defiled  Mdr  garments.— The  Hebrews  eonsidered  holinesa  as  the 
garb  of  the  soulj  and  evil  actions  as  stains  or  spots  upon  thia  garhL 

Gates. 

1.  Gates  of  the  daughter  of  Sum.  The  oidinanoea  of  Jehovah,  by 
which  the  soul  is  helped  forward  in  the  way  of  salvation^ — Rml.  ix. 
14.  That  I  may  thow  forth  all  thy  praise  in  the  gatea  of  the  daughter 
ofSion. 

2.  (Sates  of  Death. 

Imminent  danger  of  death. — Psal.  ix.  13.    Have  mercy  upon  ate,  O 

Lord thou  that  delivereet  me  from  the  gatea  ef  death.    «*  Tha 

Hebrew  poets  supposed  the  lower  world,  or  region  of  death,  to  have 
gatea.    Thus  it  is  said  in  Job  xuviii.  17.    iiwe  the  gatea  of  death 
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been  opened  tmto  theet  orhatt  thou  §een  Ihe  doors  of  iJte  ahadom  cf 
death  r-^King  HeBekiah,  in  h»  hymn  of  tbankigivuiff  for  his  re- 
covery, (In.  xxiyiii.  10.)  nngs ;  I  mall  go  lo  the  nxm  of  the  grave.** 
[Barder*>  Oriental  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  11.  The  aame  image  i> 
found  among  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets.  Ibid,  pi  12.  Dr.Guod*e 
Tramlation  of  Job,  p.  462.]  x 

9l  Security  .^(Because  gates  are  a  secarity  to  a  fortross  or  city.) — i>al. 
cxl  vii.  13.  He  hath  strengthened  the  ban  of  thy  caiea.  Thai  is,  God 
has  given  Jerusalem  security,  and  put  it  out  of  danger.  So,  in  Job 
xxxviii  10.,  the  setting  of  bars  and  gates  against  the  sea,  means  the 
securing  of  the  earth  against  its  inroads,  "nie  decree,  there  alluded 
to,  as  imposed  by  the  Almighty  upon  the  ocean,  is  that  wonderful 
law  of  mvation  in  fluids,  by  which,  all  the  parts  of  them  exerting 
an  eqnu  |>ressure  upon  one  another,  the  equilibrium  of  the  whole 
is  maintained. 

GiaoLE. — ^The  eastern  people,  wearing  long  and  loose  garraenla,  were 
unfit  for  action  or  business  of  any  kind,  without  girding  their  clothes 
about  ihem.  A  girdle  therefore  denotes  strength  and  activity ;  and 
to  unloose  it  is  to  deprive  a  person  of  strength,  to  render  him  unfit 
for  action. — ba.  v.  27.  Nor  shall  the  girdle  ^  their  loins  be  loosed. — 
Isa.  xlv.  1.  /  will  loose  the  loins  of  lungs  to  open  before  him  (Cyrus) 
the  two4ea»ed  gates. 

Gold. 

1.  Gt)od  men  bearine  trouble,  as  gold  bean  the  fire. — Job  xxiii.  10. 
When  he  hath  trieams^  I  shall  come  forth  as  gold. 

2.  Such  faith  and  virtue  as  will  enable  ita  possessor  to  stand  a  fiery 
trial — Rev.  iii.  18.  /  counsel  thee  to  buy  of  me  gold  tried  in  the 
Jire. — See  Image. 

Grapes.— Fruits  of  righteousness.— Isa.  v.  2.  He  looked  that  it  should 

bring  forth  grapes,  and  it  brought  forth  wild  grapes. 
Grass. — The  common  people,  or  mankind  in  gimeral. — Isa.  xl.  6,  7. 

AUftesh  is  grass ;  that  is,  weak  and  impotent  as  grsss. 
GaouNDw— The  heart  of  man. — Luke  viii.  lik     That  on  the  rood 

ground,  are  they  which^  in  an  honest  and  good  heart,  having  heard 

the  wordt  keep  it 
Growth  of  plants. 

1.  Resurrection  and  glorification.— Has.  xiv.  7.  They  that  duM  under 
his  shadow  shall  return  ,*  then  shall  revive  as  the  com ;  thejf  shall 
grow  as  the  vine^^ohn  xii.  24.  Except  a  com  of  wheat  fall  tnto  the 
ground  aj^d  die,  it  abideth  alone ;  but  tfit  die,  it  bringeth  forth  suicft 
fruit    See  also  Isa.  Ixvi.  14  and  1  Cor.  xv.  36-44. 

2.  Growth  in  grace.— Isa.  Iv.  10, 11.  For  as  the  rain  eometh  down, 
and  the  snow  from  heaven,  and  retumeth  not  thither,  but  watereth  the 
earth,  and  maketh  it  bring  forth  and  bud,  that  U  may  give  seed  to  the 
sower,  and  broad  to  the  eater  i — so  shall  my  word  be. 


Hail. 

1.  The  devastations  made  by  the  inroads  of  enemies.— Isa.  xxviii.  2. 
The  Lord  hath  a  mighty  and  a  strong  one  [which]  as  a  tempest  of 

hail shall  cast  down  to  the  earth  with  the  Aam2.— Under  this  re- 

semblaiioe  the  prophet  represents  the  utter  destruction  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  ten  tribes,  which  afterwards  was  accomplished  by  Shal- 
ranneser.    Compare  ba.  xxxii.  19.    Ezek.  xiii.  11.  13. 

2.  Hail  andire^—The  calamities  of  war,  with  all  their  horrors.— Rev. 
▼iii.  7.    There  fdUowed  hail  and  fire  mingled  with  blood. 

Hair. 

1.  Gray  hairs. — ^Decay  of  natural  strength,  and  tendency  to  dissolu- 
tion.—Hos.  vii.  9.  Grey  hairs  are  here  and  there  upon  Aim,  and  he 
knoweth  it  not. 

2.  Shaving  the  head,  the  hair  of  the  feet  and  of  the  beard,  with  a 
razor  hired  (the  king  of  Assyria),  in  Isa.  vii.  20.  signifies  the  troubles, 
slaughter,  and  destruction  that  were  to  be  brought  upon  the  Jews 
by  the  Assyrian  king  and  his  armiea. 

H  AND. — Power  and  strength. 

1.  Right  hund.— Great  protection  and  favour. — Ptal.  xviii.  35.  7)ky 
right  band  hath  holden  me  up. 

2.  Laying  the  right  hand  upon  a  person.  The  conveyance  of  bless- 
ingis — strength — power,  and  autnority.  Thus  Jacob  conveyed  bless- 
ings to  the  two  soiH  of  Joseph.  (Gen.  xlviii.  20.)  The  hand  that 
touched  the  prophet  Daniel  (x.  10.)  strengthened  him ;  and  Moses 
by  lajfing  his  right  hand  upon  Joshua  (Numb,  xxvii.  18.),  delegated, 
a  portion  of  his  authority  to  him. 

3.  Hand  of  God  upon  a  prophet— The  immediate  operation  of  God  or 
his  Holy  Spirit  upon  a  prophet.— Ezek.  viii.  1.  The  hand  of  the 
Li>RD  God  fell  upon  me.  Compare  1  Kings  xviii.  46.  2  Kings  iii. 
15. 

Harvest. 

1.  Some  destroying  judgment,  by  which  people  fall  as  com  by  the 
scythe.~-Joel  Hi.  13.    Put  ye  in  the  sickle,  for  the  harvest  is  ripe. 

2.  llie  end  of  the  world.— -MsM.  xiii.  39. 
Head. 

1.  The  superior  part  or  governing  principle.— Isa.  i.  5.  The  whole 
head  i*  sic*.— Dan.  ii.  38.  Thou  art  this  head  of  ^oU.— Isa.  vii.  8, 
9.  The  head  (that  is,  the  sovereign,)  of  Damascus  is  Rean ;  and 
the  head  cf  Samaria  it  Remaliah's  son ;  that  ii,  Pekah  king  of 
Israel. 

2.  Heads  of  a  people.— Princes  or  magistrates.— Isa.  xxtx.  10.  The 
prophets  and  your  heads  (marginal  rendering)  hnth  he  covered.^ 
Micah  iii.  1.  9. 11.  Hear,  O  heads  of  Jacpb,  and  ye  princes  of  the 
house  of  Israel The  heads  judge  for  reward. 

3  When  a  body  pnlitic  is  represented  under  the  symbol  of  an  animal, 
and  is  cnnsidered  as  one  body,  the  head  of  it,  bv  the  rule  of  analogy, 
is  its  capital  city.— Isa.  vii.  8.  9.  'I'he  head  of  Syria  is  Damas- 
Vol.  II.  3N 


CUM. And  the  head  of  Ephraim  (that  is,  of  tha  1 

Israel,)  is  Samaria. 

Heat.  (Scorching.) — ^Trouble  and  persecution. — ^Matt.  xiii.  6.  21 
When  the  sun  was  up,  they  were  scorched,  and  because  they  had  nol 

root,  they  withered  away When  tribulation  or  perMCUtioQ 

ariseth  because  of  the  word,  by  and  by  he  is  offended. 

Heavens. 

1.  The  Divine  Power  ruling  over  the  world. — ^Dan.  iv.  26..  ..4/^ 
that  thou  shall  know  that  the  heavens  do  rule. 

2l  God. — ^Matt  xxi.  25.  The  baptism  of  John,  whence  was  it  t  From 
heaven  or  tfmen  f  &c. — ^Lnke  xv.  IB.  I  have  sinned  against  hea 
yen,  and  b^ore  thee.    See  also  verse  21. 

3.  Heaven  and  earth. — A  political  univerM. — ba.  Ii.  16.  'J%U  I  may 
plant  ihe  heavens,  oim^  lay  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  say  unto 
Sion,  **  Thou  art  my  people."  That  is,  that  I  might  make  those  who 
were  but  scattered  perrons  and  slaves  in  Egypt  before,  a  kingdom 
and  polity,  to  be  governed  by  their  own  laws  and  magistrates.  See 
Door,  1. 

Hell. 

1.  Utter  destruction,  a  total  overthrow.— ba.  xiv.  15.  Matt.  zi.  23. 
TTkott  Shalt  be  brought  down  to  hell. 

2.  The  general  receptacle  of  the  dead,  the  place  of  departed  souls.-— 
Rev.  1. 18. — 1  have  the  keys  of  hell  and  ofdeaih. 

Helmet.— Salvation.— Eph.  vi.  17. 1.  Thess.  v.  & 

Hills.    See  Mountains. 

Hireuno.     a  tabe  minister  who  careth  not  for  the  sheep.— John  z. 

12, 1 3.    He  that  is  an  hireling,  whose  own  the  sheep  are  not,  ^,  .fieeth, 

because  he  is  an  hireling,  and  careth  not  for  the  sheep. 
Hope. 
1.  The  object  of  hope  ,*  i.  e.  future  felicity.   Rom.  viiL  24.    GaL  v.  5 

Col.  i.  5.  2.  Thess.  iL  16. 
2l  The  author  or  source  of  hope. — 1  Tim.  i.  1. — Jesus  Christ,  our 

hope^ — Col.  i.  27.    Christ  in  you,  the  hope  of  glory. 

3.  Confidence,  security. — ^Acts  li.  26.    Myfiesh  shaUrest  in  hope. 
Horn. 

1.  Regal  power,  or  monarchy. — Jer.  xlviii.  25.  The  horn  of  Moab  m 
cut  vf.  In  Zech.  i.  18.  21.  and  Dan.  viii.  20 — 22.  the /our  horns  are 
the  rour  great  monarchies,  each  of  which  had  subdued  the  Jews. 

2.'  Homs  of  on  altar. — ^The  Divine  protection. — Amos  iii.  14.  The 
horns  or  the  altar  shaB  be  cut  off  and  fall  to  the  ground.  That  is, 
there  shall  be  no  more  atonements  made  upon  the  altar.  The 
asylum  or  sanctuary  thereof  shall  not  stand.  Antiently,  both  among 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  an  altar  was  an  asylum  or  sanctuary  for  such 
persons  as  fled  to  it  for  refuge. 

3l  Strength,  glory,  and  power. — Homs  (it  is  well  known)  are  emblems 
of  these  qualities  botn  in  sacred  and  profane  writers,  because  the 
strength  and  beauty  of  homed  animals  consist  in  their  homs.  By 
the  seven  homs,  attributsd  to  the  Lamb»  (in  Rev.  v  6.)  is  siniified 
that  universal  power  which  our  Lord  obtained,  when,  sufiering 
death  under  the  form  of  an  innocent  victim,  he  thereby  vanquishrd 
the  foraiidable  enemy  of  man.  All  power,  said  he  to  his  disciples 
immediately  after  this  conflict,  is  given  to  Me  in  Aeswn  and  in  earth. 
(Matt  xxvuL  la) 

4.  Horn  of  Solvation. — A  mi||[hty  and  glorious  Saviour,  or  Deliverer. — 
Ptel.  xviii.  2.  The  Lord  is  . . .  fAe  horn  of  my  salvation.  See  Luke 
L69. 

Horse. 

1.  The  symbol  of  war  and  conquest — God  hath  made  Judah  as  his 
goodly  horse  in  the  battle.  That  is,  He  will  make  them  conquerors 
over  bis  enemies,  glorious  and  successful. 

2.  More  particularly  of  speedy  conquest— Joel  ii.  4.  The  appearance 
oftkem  is  as  the  appearance  of  horses ;  and  as  horsemen  so  shall  they 
run. — ^Hab.  L  8.  Their  horses  are  swifter  than  leopards. — Jer.  iv. 
13.    His  horMs  are  swifter  than  eagles. 

3.  White  being  the  mrmbol  of  joy,  felicity,  and  prosperity,  and  white 
horses,  bein^  used  by  victors  on  their  days  of  triumph,  are  the  sym- 
bol of  certain  victory  and  great  triumph  upon  that  account — Rev. 
vi.  2.  I  saw,  and  behold  a  white  horse ;  and  he  that  sat  on  him.,. . 
went  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer.    See  also  Black. 

House. 

1.  The  C:%ureh  of  God.— 1  Tim.  iii.  16.  The  House  of  God,  which  is 
the  church  of  the  living  God.    See  Heb.  iii.  6. 

2.  The  body  of  man.— 2  Cor.  v.  1.  Jf  our  earthly  house  of  [this\ 
tabernacle  were  dissolved. 

Hunger  and  Thirst.- The  appetites  of  the  spirit  afler  riKhteoua* 
ness. — Luke  i.  53.  He  hath  filed  the  hungry  with  good  things. — 
Matt  ▼.  6.  Blessed  are  they  whidi  do  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness, /or  they  shaU  befUed^Vsal.  xhi.  2.  My  soul  thirst- 
eUi/or  God. 


iDOLi — ^Idolatby. — ^Any  ihmg  loo  much,  and  sinfully  indulged. — I 

John  v.  21.    Keep  yourseljfrom  idols.— Col.  iii.  5.    Covetousness 

which  is  idolatry. 
Image  of  gold,  silver,  brass,  and  inxh— The  four  great  monarehies  or 

kingdoms  of  the  world.— Dan.  ii.  31 — 45.    Compare  p.  207.  of  this 

volume. 
Incense.— Prayer,  or  the  devotion  of  the  heart  in  ofTenng  np  prayer 

to  God.— Psal.  cxli.  2.    Let  my  prayer  be  set  before  thee  as  incense.—* 

Rev.  ▼.  8.    Golden  vials  full  <f  incense,  which  are  the  prayers  qf 

the  saints.    See  aim  Luke  i.  10. 
iNriRMiTiES  of  the  Body. — All  the  distempers  and  weaknesses  of  the 

mind. — Matt  viii.  17.    Himsdf  took  our  infimiilies,  and  tare  our 

sickntsses.    Compare  Isa.  liii.  4.  and  xzxv.  5, 6. 
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IsLK—ISLiNDi— Any  place  or  ooontry  to  which  the  Hebrewi  w«ot  by 
Bea.— ^en.  x.  5.  Bythem  were  the  ialei  of  the  Gcntilei  divided  tn 
their  land* ;  that  UtEurope.— la  laa.  xk.  6.  Thie  ide  means  EUdo- 
nia,  whither  the  Hebrews  went  by  sea  from  £zioii^eber.  And  in 
lea.  xxili.  2. 6.,  the  inhabitanU  of  tks  ute  are  the  Tyriani. 

TaaDSALEM. 

I  The  earthly  Jenualem.— A  siffo,  eameet,  and  pattern  of  the  heaTen- 

.y  Jerusalem.— Rev.  iii.  12^    Him  that  enerccmefk IwSU  write 

vpen  him  the  name  of  my  God,  and  the  name  of  the  dty  qf  my  Ood 
iwhich  is]  11010  Jerusalem. — **  The  numerous  prophecies,  foretelling 
peat  and  everlasting  glory  to  Jerusalem,  have  not  been  fulfilled  in 
the  Uieral  Jerusalem ;  nor  can  be  so  fulfilled,  without  contradicting 
other  predictions,  especially  thoae  of  our  Lord  which  have  de- 
nounced its  ruin.  They  remain,  therefore,  to  be  fulfilled  in  a 
spiritual  sense ;  in  that  sense  which  Saint  Paul  points  out  to  us, 
when  in  opposition  to  Jeruealem  that  now  is,  and  is  in  bondage  with 
her  chiidrenj  he  presents  to  our  view,  Jeruealem  whidk  ie  above, 
which  tj  the  mother  of  uealL  (Gal.  iv.  24—26.)  This  is  the  dty 
which  Abraham  looked  to  ,*  a  building  not  made  with  handt,  whoee 
builder  and  maker  is  Qod  (Heb.  xi.  10— 16.  xii.  22—24.  xiiL  14.) ; 
even  the  heavenly  Jerusalem."  [Dean  Woodhouse  on  Rev.  iii. 
12.J 

2.  Jerusalem  that  new  ie  (Gal.  iv.  25.) ;  the  Jewish  or  Mosiao  dispen- 


3.  Jerusalem  that  i$  above  (Gal.  iv.  26.),  the  celestial  Jerusalem,  t.  e. 
the  Christian  dispensation,  which  will  be  perfected  in  splendour 
and  nuyesty,  when  Christ  shall  descend  to  judge  the  world. 

TczEBEL. — A  woman  of  great  rank  and  influence  at  Thyatira,  who 
seduced  the  Christians  to  intermix  idolatry  and  heathen  imparities 
with  their  religion — Rev.  it  20.  /  have  a  few  things  arainet  thee, 
because  thou  hast  suffered  that  woman  Jezebel,  which  ctuUth  herself 
a  prophetess,  to  teach  and  to  seduce  my  servants  to  commit  fomioation, 
and  to  eat  things  offered  unto  idols. — Instead  of  that  woman  Jeze- 
bel— T%w  >^»«iK«  iiC«diiA. — many  excellent  manuscripts,  and  almost 
all  the  ancient  versions,  read  mv  ^-vranta  ro«  ii ^«j6iix,  tht  wife  Jeze- 
bel ;  which  readiM  asserts  that  this  bad  tiroman  was  the  wifo  of  the 
bishop  or  angel  or  that  church ;  wboee  criminality  in  suflering  her 
was,  therefore,  the  greater.  Sbe  called  hersdf  a  prophetess,  that  is, 
set  up  for  a  teacher ;  and  taught  the  Christians  that  fornication  and 
eating  things  oflfered  to  idols  were  matters  of  indiflRsrenoe,  and  thus 
they  were  seduced  from  the  truth.  [Dean  Woodhouse  and  Dr.  A. 
Clarke,  on  Rev.  ii.  20.] 


Kits. 

1.  Fbwer,  authority. — Rev.  i.  18. 


/.. 


have  the  keys  efheUandqf 
;  that  is,  power  and  authority  over  life,  death,  and  the  grave. 
Compare  Rev.  iii.  7.  and  Isa.  zxii.  22.— TUs  keys  efthe  Hng&m  of 
heaven,  in  Matt  zvi.  19.,  signify  the  power  to  adaait  into  that  state, 
and  to  confer  the  graces  and  benefits  thereof. 
The  key  of  knowledge,  in  Luke  xi.  52^,  is  the  power  or  mean  of  at- 
taining knowledge. 

Kmm  ofBashan.    (Amos  iv.  1.)    The  lazurious  matrons  of  Israel. 

Kino.— God,  the  Kingof  kings,  and  origin  of  all  authority  and  power. 
See  Matt  xxii.  2.    Rev.  zvii.  14. 


iMMVitiit— Tlie  ministor  who  serves  under  God  in  his  hosbandry. — 
Matt.  ix.  37,  3&  The  harvest  truly  if  plenteoHS,  but  the  labourers 
arefew.  Pray  fe,ther^ore,  the  Lord  efthe  harvest,  that  he  wOleeod 
forth  labourers  into  thts  Aarvest— 1  Cor.  iii.  9.  We  are  labonren 
together  with  Ood. 

Lamb.— The  Messiah,  snflbring  for  the  sins  of  the  world.— John  i.  29. 
Behold  the  Lamb  of  Ood  that  iaheth  away  Ihennqfthe  leorU.— Rev 
V.  12.    Worthy  is  the  huah  that  was  dam. 

Lamp. 

1.  Direction  or  wpporf— 2  Sam.  xxii.  17.  That  thou  oueiuA  not  the 
l^ht  (Heb.  lamp)  tf  ItraeL 

2.  A  Christian  church. — Rev.  i.  12.  The  seven  golden  lamps  (ineor- 
recflv  rsndered  eandleeticke  in  our  venion)  are  the  seven  churohes 
of  Cnriet  (Rev.  i.  20.).  represented  as  goUen,  to  show  how  precious 
they  are  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Lea  VKN. — Corrupt  doctrine  and  cerrupt  practiees. — Matt  xvi  6w  Luke 
xii.  1.  Mark  viii.  15.  Beware  of  lAe  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and 
Saddueees,  whifA  is  hmcrisy. — 1  Cor.  v.  &— &  Knewue  net  that  a 
little  leaven  leaveneA  the  whole  lump  f    Purge,  therefore,  the  old 

leaven,  that  ye  may  be  a  new  luwqt Let  us  keep  thefeaet,  not 

with  old  leaven,  neither  with  the  leaven  of  malice  and  wickedness, 
but  with  the  unleavened  br^ad  of  sincerity  land  truth. 

JLba vts.— Words,  the  service  of  the  lips,  as  distingaished  fVom  the 
fruits  of  good  works.— ISal.  i.  3.    His  leaf  a2sr>  shall  not  wither. 

LnANOir.— Zech.  xi.  1.  Open  thy  doors,  O  Lebanon ;  i.  e.  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem,  the  stately  buildmgs  of  which  were  oompared  to  the 
oedaie  of  the  forests  of  Lebanon. 

LioroN.— Any  great  number.— Matt  xxvi.  53. 
legions  of  angels. 

LCOPAED. 

1.  A  swift,  powerftil,  and  rapacious  enemy.— Dan.  vii.  6.    I  behdd. 


Iawe. 

L  Iramortality.^Ftal.  xvL  11.    'nmt  wiU  ehom  mteAepalhd  lift^. 

FiMa.xzxvi9.     With  thee  is  the  fountain  of  lite, 
2.  Christ,  the  fountain  of  natural,  spiritual,  and  etemal  life^-Johii  i. 

4.    in  Aim  was  lifo.-iJohn  xL  26.    I  am  the  remtrrection  and  He 

life.— Col.  iii.  4.     When  Chriet,  who  ie  our  life,  sAoA  appear, 
a  The  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  which  pointaontthe  way  of  iile..-Jalin 

vi.  ea    The  words  that!  speak  unto  you,  they  are  Ida.     SeeTizi 

of  Lin. 

LlOHT. 

1.  Joy,  comibrt,  and  felicity.— Esther  viiL  16.  T%e  Jems  had  light  ad 
gladness,  and  joy,  and  A«ioicr«— AaL  xcvii.  1 1.  light  is  seem  for 
<As  nigAleous.— ftal.  cxu.  4  CTaie  cAe  ii|n*(gA<  fAsre  ortsetA  light  is 
the  darknees ;  that  is,  in  aflUction. 

2.  That  which  enliahtens  the  mind :  instruction,  doctrines,  Ac,  which 
illuminatee  and  fills  the  mind  with  higher  and  more  pnfect  knows, 
ledge ;  so  that  men  are  led  to  ado|it  a  new  and  better  mode  of 
thinking,  feeling,  judging,  and  acting,  and  to  entertain  nobler 
views  and  hiaher  hopes.  1  Tbess.  v.  5.  Eph.  v.  8,  ChOdrea  (or 
eons)  iff  the  light ;  that  is,  those  who  have  been  enlightened. 

3.  The  author  of  moral  licht,  a  moral  teaeher.— Fe  are  the  light  rftk 
world.— John  v.  35.  He  was  a  burning  and  ehimng  light ;  t.  &  a 
distinguished  and  most  zealous  teacher  of  the  myatenes  of  the  kiitf 
dom  of  heaven. 

Lion. 

1.  An  emblem  of  fbrfitode  and  strength.— Rev.  v.  5.  The  lion  ^tk 
frOe  qf  JiM^oA,  means  Jesus  Christ,  who  sprang  from  diis  tribe,  of 
which  a  lion  was  the  emblem. 

3.  The  lion  is  seldom  taken  in  an  ill  lenee,  except  when  hii  BKmih  or 
rapacity  is  in  view.— FmL  xxii.  13.  They  gaped  i^ton  me  with  Ikeir 
moMiAs  OS  a  ravening  ontf  a  roaring  Hon.    See  also  1  Pet  v.  & 

Locusts.— Antichristian  corruptors  of  the  Gospel.— Rev.  ix.  3.  Tkm 
came  out  <^  the  smoke  locusts  upon  the  earth.  Dean  Woodhouse  re- 
iers  them  to  the  Gnostic  heretics ;  but  most  other  commentaun  to 
the  overwhebning  forces  of  Mohammed. 

LoiNa — Oird  up  the  loins  of  your  mind :  hold  yoar  minds  in  a  tUste 
of  constant  preparation  and  expectation.  The  metaphor  is  derived 
fh>m  the  customs  of  the  Orientals :  who,  when  they  wish  to  anljr 
themselves  to  any  business  requiring  exertioB,  are  obliged  lo  boid 
their  king  flowing  garments  closely  around  them. 


Mammdit  o/'imr^AleoifSiiess.— Lnke  xvi  9.  Worldly  riches.  Msauun 

was  the  Syrian  god  of  riches. 
Manna. 

1.  The  bread  of  life.    John  vi.  2&-50. 

2.  Hidden  SMmno.— The  ineffiiUe  joys  of  immortality.— Rev.  iL  17. 
7b  Aiat  lAot  overoometh  wM  I  give  to  eat  if  the  hidden  manns. 

Meat.    See  Flub. 
Moon. 

1.  The  Church.— Song  of  SoL  vi.  10.    Fair  as  the  moon. 

2.  The  Mosaic  diepensati0P.~4tov.  xii.  1.    The  moon  under  her  fei. 
See  Sun,  & 

MODNTIAN. 

1.  High  moanlains  and  lofty  hills  denote  kingdoma,  republi 
and  cities.— ba.  ii.  12, 14.    Thedauif  the  LerddUUbe. 
"     U.25.tiie<r 


royings 


More  than  twelve 


and  lo,  another  like  a  leopard,  i  e.  Alexander,  falselv  named 
Great  whose  rapid  conquests  are  well  charaetorised  by  this  sym- 

The 


bol. 
2.  Men  of  fierce,  nntractaUe,  and  cruel  disposition.  ■  ha.  a.  6. 
leopard  aAoU  2te  doisa  viCA  cAs  Airf. 


otffAtf  high  mountains.   InJer.l 
Che  Babyloniih  natnn. 

2.  Moanlain  of  the  Lord's  Hoose^— The  kingdom  of  the  Mesrish.— 
Isa.  ii.  2.  It  sAott  oome  topam  in  the  last  days,  that  Ae  mountain  of 
the  Loan's  House  shall  be  eetaUidked  up&n  the  U^^  the  SManfSni^ 
and  ehaU  be  exalted  above  the  hike,  and  all  nafone  ehaU  Jbm  untsiL 
See  ba.  xi.  9.  and  Dan.  ii.  35.  45. 

a  An  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospd.  fsa.xl.4. 

MvsTEav. 

1.  A  secret  eomething  that  is  hidden,  not  folly  nwniiest,  not  paUidied 
to  the  world,  thougn,  perhaps,  communicated  to  a  select  naiaber. 
In  this  sense  it  occurs  in  2.  Thess.  ii  7.  where  Saint  Paol,tpeskinf 
of  the  Antichristian  spirit,  says,  **  The  mystery  of  iniquity  delk  d- 
ready  woork.**  The  spirit  of  Antichriet  hasbegun  to  operate,  bat  the 
operation  is  latent  and  unperoeived.  In  this  sense  also  the  eem 
apostle  applies  the  words  "  mystery,"  and  **  mystery  of  Christ"  is  a 
peculiar  manner  to  the  calhng  of  the  Genules  (Eph.  iii  3—9.),* 
"  loAtcA  m  oCAer  generations  awsnot  made  known  to  the  sansofem, 
asitie  now  revealed  to  his  holy  mosUes  andprophete  by  the  Sjnrit, 
that  the  Qentiles  should  befeUMkeirs  and  efthe  same  body  {namdj 
with  the  Jews),  and  partakers  of  his  promise  in  Christ  by  the  Oo^ 
Compare  also  Rom.  xvi.  25,  26.  Eph.  L  a  iii.  9.  vi  Id.  Col.  l  26^ 
27. 

2.  "  A  spiritoal  truth  couched  under  an  external  representstion  or 
similitude,  and  concealed  or  hidden  thereby,  unless  some  ezpisns> 
tion  be  given."  To  this  import  of  the  word  our  Saviour  piobsUjr 
alluded  when  he  said  to  his  disciples.  To  you  it  is  given  to  know  tk 
mystery  of' the  kingdom  if  Ood ;  but,  to  Aem  that  are  wiihota,dl 
them  things  are  done  in  paraUee,  (Mark  iv.  11.)  The  secret  vw 
disclosed  to  the  apostles,  who  obtained  the  spiritual  sense  of  Ae 
similitude,  while  the  multitude  amused  themselves  with  the  pern- 
Ue,  and  aought  no  further.  In  this  sense,  mystery  is  used  in  the 
fbUowing  pessagres  of  the  New  Testement .— Rev.  I  ^  Tke 
mystery,  that  is,  ttie  spiritual  meaning,  <f  the  seven  stars^-The  seen 
etars  are  the  angels  if  the  seven  ckurthes ;  and  the  seven  candkslidi 
are  the  seven  ehurchee.  Again,  xviL  6.  And  upon  her  forehead  eneme 
written  Mystery.  Baboon  the  Great,  that  is,  Babylon  in  a  mytiio^ 
sense,  tAs  aioCAer  if  idolatry  and  abeminations ;  and,  m  verse  7.  i 
loitf  f00  fAes  (Ae  mystery,  or  epiritml  significatioo,  ^lAe  HNMR0n,M 
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^f  Ike  Ut9t  thai  carrieA  her,  Ae.  In  tfaii  teiiM  likewiM  Um  word 
mjntery  ii  to  be  undentood  in  Eph.  ▼.  38. 
X  "Some  Mcred  thing,  hidden  or  secret,  which  ie  natarally  unknown 
to  hanmn  reeeon,  and  is  only  known  by  the  revelation  of  God/* 
Thus,  in  1  Tins.  iii.  16.  we  te&i-^Wiihout  amtrovereif  great  i$  the 
mystery  qfgodlin^:  Ocd  woe  mani/ett in  iheJIeA,  juetiiied  in  the 
^fririty  Men  of  angeUt  preached  unto  the  Qentuee^  betwvedan  in  the 
world,  received  up  into  glory.  "  The  mystery  of  godliness,  or  of  true 
religion,  consists  in  the  several  particulars  nere  mentioned  bv  the 
. .     — ^  _-.i — ^  indeed,  which  it  would  never  have  entered  into 


m  heart  of  man  teeenoeiee  (1  Cor.  u.  9.),  had  not  God  acoomptished 
Ifaem  in  fiitct,  and  published  them  by  the  preaching  of  his  Gospel ; 
but  which,  being  thus  man^eaud^  are  tntattviftfe  ae  fade  to  the 
mrnnetn  understanding."  So  in  1  Cor.  liii.  8.  the  understanding  of 
all  mysteries  denote  the  miderstanding  of  all  the  revealed  truths 
of  the  Christian  relinon,  which  in  1  Tim.  iii.  9.  are  called  the  mys- 
of  whi  *    ■ 


icry  effaUh,  and  of  which,  in  1  Cor.  iv.  1.,  the  apostles  are  called 


mde  of  the  myeteriee  of  Qod. 
C  The  word  mystery  is  usea  in  reference  to  things  or  doctrines  which 
remain  wholly  or  in  part  incomprehensible,  or  abofve  rsaaon,  aAer 
they  are  revealed.  Such  are  the  doctrines  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  that  all  shall  not  die  at  the  last  day,  but  that  all  shall  be 
chan^  (1  Cor.  xv.  51.),  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  or  God,  the 
doetnne  of  the  Trinity,  &c.  This  is  the  ordinary  or  theological 
sense  of  the  word  mystery :  it  does  not  imply  any  thing  contrary  to 
reason,  nor  utterly  unknown  as  to  its  bein^;  but  it  signifies  a  mat- 
ter, of  whose  existence  we  have  dear  evidence  in  the  Scriptures, 
although  the  mode  of  such  existence  is  incomprehensible,  or  above 
our  reason.  (Schleusner's  and  Parkhnrst's  Greek  Lexicons  to  the 
New  Testament,  voce  Mur^pi o 9.  Dr.  Campbell's  Translation  of  the 
Four  Gospels,  vol  i.  pp.  896-306.  See  also  J.  Q.  Pfeifier's  InstiL 
Herm.  Sac.  pp.  704->784.) 

Naked. — ^Destitute  of  the  image  of  God  ;  not  clothed  with  the  gar- 
ment of  holiness  and  purity. — Rev.  iiL  17.  And  knotoeat  not  that 
Aou  art  wretched,  and  suseroUe,  andpdor,  and  bUnd,  and  naked. 

Namk8» — ^The  persons  called  by  them. — Acts  i.  15.  The  number  if  the 
names  were  about  on  hundred  and  (loenty.— Rev.  iii.  4.  I%ou  haet 
a  few  names  even  in  Sardie, 

Naturc 

1.  Birth,  origin,  or  nativity.    Jews  by  nature.    Gal.  ii.  15. 

S.  The  oooatitutkin  and  order  of  God  in  the  natural  world.  Rom.  i. 
86.  xi.  81.  84. 

3.  The  native  dispositioni^  qualities,  properties,  &c.  of  any  penon  or 
thing.  8  Pet  i.  14  Partaken  qfa  divine  nature. — Eph.  u.  3.  We 
were  by  nature,  i.  e.  according  to  our  natural  disposition,  when  not 
enlightened  and  renewed  by  the  influences  of  the  Gospel,  children 
<f  wrath. 

4.  A  native  feelinff  of  decorum,  a  native  sense  of  propriety,  by  which 
a  person  is  withheld  from  needlessly  receding  Irom  the  customs  of 
hie  country^ — 1  Cor.  xi.  14  Dcth  not  nature  itedf—^th  not  your 
own  native  sense  of  decorum — teach  yout  that  if  a  man  have  long 
hair, it  tea  ehame  unto htm^  viz.  among  the  Greeks,  to  whom  alone 
the  apostle  was  writing ;  and  oansequentlj  he  does  not  refiir  to  the 
customs  of  the  Hebrews.  (Robinson's  Lexicon,  voce  ^vif) 

Njgbt.-— Intellectual  darkness ;  adversi^. — Rev.  xxi.  85.  There  thaU 
be  no  night  there  ;  that  is,  there  shall  do  no  more  idolatry,  no  more 
intellectual  darkness,  no  move  adveraty  in  the  Now  Jomsaiem ;  but 
all  shall  be  peace,  joy,  happiness,  and  security. 

NtniBKU. 

TVoo ,;  a  few. — ^Isa.  vii.  81.  A  man  ehaU  nourieh  two  aheep. — 1  Kings 
xviL  18.    /  am  gathering  two  sticks. 

Three  or  <Ain/.— Greatness,  excellency,  and  perfection.— Isa.  xix.  84. 
In  that  day  ahaU  lerad  be  the  third  wUh  Egypt  and  Assyria ;  that  is, 
as  the  prophet  immediately  explains,  great,  admired,  Seloved,  and 

Four* — ^Univeraslity  of  the  matters  comprised  therein^-ba.  xi.  18. 
The  (bur  comers  qf  the  earth  denote  all  parts  of  the  earth. — Jer.  xlix. 
6u  Upon  EJam  (or  Persia)  will  I  bring^^  the  four  winds  yVom  the  four 
quarters  t^  the  earth  ;  that  is,  all  the  wmds.  In  Ezek.  viL  8.  the  four 
comers  <fthe  landj  signify  all  parts  of  the  land  of  Judea. 

Seven^-^K  large  and  complete,  yet  uncertain  and  indefinite,  number. 
It  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Apocalypse,  where  we  read 
of  the  seven  spirits  of  God,  seven  angels,  seven  thunders,  sreen  seals, 
dec  &c.    [See  Dr.  Woodhouse  on  Rev.  L  4.] 

Ten. — Many,  as  well  as  that  precise  number.  In  Gen.  xxxi.  7. 41.  Ten 
times  are  many  times ;  in  Lev.  xxvi.  a&  ten  women  are  siony  wo- 
See  also  Dan.  1 80.    Amosvi.9.    Zech.  viii.  83. 


Oaks  of  Bashan.— The  princes  and  nobles  of  Israel  and  Judah.— ba. 

ii.  13.    Theday<ftheJ[jardaaUbe..,,tqfonatttheoekMofBetihaA. 
Oliws. 
I.  7%e  wild  olive ;  Man  in  a  state  of  nature^— Rom.  xL  17.  Thou  being 

a  vnld  olive-tree,  weri  gn^ed  in  amongst  them 

8L  The  cultivated  olive ;  the  church  of  God.— Rom.  xi.  84.    If  thou 

wertcut  out  of  the  oiiva-tne^  which  is  wUd  by  nature,  and  wert  graffed 

contrary  to  nature  into  a  good  oUve-tvee..  • 


Ftmii  Pymbols  of  joy  afier  a  victorv,  attended  with  antecedent  suf- 
ferings—Rev.  viL  9k  Ibehefd,  ana,lo,  a  great  wndtitude  .  ..ctoCM 
wUh  while  robes,  and  vaikcm  in  their  hands. 

Paeaoub.- The  invisible  residence  of  the  bJeesed.— Rev.  ii»  7.  To 
him  that  overccmeth  wUlIgive  to  eat  cf  the  tree  of  life,  whiehisinthe 


midst  qfthe  paradise  qf  Goi.— Luke  xxiii.  43.    To  day  shaU  thou  be 

with  me  in  paradise. 
pASfloviit.— Jesus  Christ. — 1   Cor.  v.  7.      Christ  our  passover  is 

sacrificed  for  us.  On  the  spiritual  import  of  this  term,  compare  Vol. 

II.  Chap.  IV.  $  IV.  3.  -  . 

Physician.— The  Saviour,  curing  the  sins  and  sicknesses  of  the 

mind.— Matt  ix.  18.    They  that  be  whole,  need  not  a  physician ;  but 

they  that  are  sick. 
Pillar  or  Column. 
1.  "Hie  chief  prop  of  a  fiimily,  city,  or  state.— GaL  ii  9.  James,  Cephatt 

and  John,  who  seemed  to  be  pillars. 
8L  PUlar  of  iron.— The  symbol  of  great  firmness  and  duration.— Jer.  L 

18.    I  have  made  thee  ..,,an  iron  pillar. 
Ploughing  and  breaking  up  the  ground. — ^The  preparation  of  the 

heart  by  repentance. — ^Hos.  x.  18.    Break  up  rfowr  fiillow-ground 

See  also  Jer.  iv.  3. 
P018ON. — Lies,  error,  and  delusion. — Ptal.  cxl.  3.    Adders^  poisen  is 

under  their  lips. — Psal.  Iviii.  3, 4.  They  go  astray  as  soon  as  they  are 

bom,  speaking  lies.     Their  poison  is  like  the  poison  of  a  serpent.— 

Rom.  ill  13.    The  poison  or  asps  is  under  their  lips ;  whose  vunUh 

isfuU  <f  cursing  and  bitlemess, 

POWKR. 

1.  Dignity,  privilege,  prerogative^— John  i.  18.  As  many  as  received 
him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to  become  the  sons  <^  Ood. 

8.  The  emblem  of  power,  or  of  hoik>ur  and  dignity,  that  is,  a  veil.^1 
Cor.  xi.  10.  A  woman  ought  to  have  power  on  her  head,  that  is  to  be 
veiled,  because  of  the  spues,  or  evil-minded  persons  who  were  sent 
into  the  meetings  of  the  Christians  by  their  enemies,  in  order  that 


power  of  the  husband.    The  marginal  rendering  of  1  Cor.  xi.  10. 

IS, — a  covering,  in  sign  that  she  is  under  the  power  of  her  husband. 
Powers. — A  certain  order  of  angels ;  whether  good,  as  in  Col.  i.  16. 

Eph.  iii.  10.    1  Pet  iii.  88.  {  or  ctsZ,  as  in  CoL  ii.  15.  and  Eph.  vL  18L 

(Parkhurst  and  Robinson,  voce  '£|e««-i«.) 
Princk  of  the  power  of  the  air.— Enh.  ii.  3.   Satan.  In  this  | 

the  air  denotes  the  jurisdiction  of  mllen  spirits. 


Rain  (gentle). 

1.  The  divine  goodnons     Isa  xzvii.  3.  xUv.  3. 

8.  Pure  and  heavenly  doctrine.— Deut  xxxii.  8.  especially  tfa«  word 

of  the  Lord.    Isa  1  v.  10, 11. 
RRAPKR8.^-The  atigelsw— Matt  xiii.  39L 

RSGKNKRATION. 

1.  The  melioratiaiiof  all  things,  the  new  condition  of  all  things  in  the 
reign  of  the  Messiah,  when  the  universe,  and  all  that  it  contains^ 
wiU  be  restored  to  their  state  of  pristine  purity  and  splendour. — 
Matt  xix.  88b  In  the  regeneratwn,  when  the  son  cf  wian  shall  sit  on 
the  throne  of  his  glory. 

8.  In  a  moralsense,  renovation,  that  is,  the  obange  fipom  a  carnal  to  a 
Chrisiian  life.— Tit  iiL  6.  (Robinson,  voce  nmKiyytwtm.) 

RioHRS  and  Taijent8.— Gifls  and  graces  from  God. — Matt  xxr.  15. 
7b  one  Ae  gave  Jive  talents,  &c    See  also  Luke  xix.  13,  &c. 

River. 

1.  An  overflowing  river.— Invaakm  by  an  army.— Isa.  lix.  19.  The 
enemy  shall  come  in  like  a  flood.— Jer.  xlvL  7,  8.  Who  is  this  that 
eoitasM  up  as  a  flood,  whose  waters  are  moved  as  the  rivers  7  Egypi 
riaiftk  up  like  a  flood,  and  his  waters  are  moved  Uke  the  rivers :  and 
he  saiA^I  wiU go  up,  and  wiUcover  the  earth ;  I  will  destroy  tfaecitv 
and  the  inhabitants  thereof.  See  also  ba.  xxviii.  8.  Jer.  xlviL  81 
Amos  ix.  5.  Nahum  i.  4 

8.  A  river  being  frequently  the  barrier  or  boundary  of  a  nation  or 
country,  the  diving  of  it  up  is  a  symbol  of  evil  to  the  adjoining  land ; 
and  signifiee  that  its  enemies  will  make  an  easy  conquest  of  it 
when  they  find  no  water  to  impede  their  progress.  Thus,  Isaiah, 
Ibietellipg  the  conquest  of  Cyrus  and  the  destractkm  of  the  Babvlo- 
nian  monarchy,  has  theee  words : — That  eaith  to  the  deep.  Be  arv ; 
and  I  win  dry  up  thy  hveia.— Isa.  xi.  1 5.  The  Lord  shaU  utterly  tfe- 
ffroy  the  tongue  tfihe  Egyptian  Sea  (that  part  of  the  land  of  Ecypt, 
which  was  indoieed  among  the  mouths  or  the  Nile) ;  and  wiih  his 
mighty  wind  shaU  he  shake  his  hand  over  Ae  river,  and  shall  smite 
it  mde  seven  ttaeuBO,  and  make  [men]  go  over  dry-ehod.  See  also 
ba.  xix.  6.  and  Zech.  x.  11. 


3.  A  dear  river  is  the  symbol  of  the  greatest  good.— Fsal.  xxxvi.  a 
They  shaU  be  abundantly  satisfied  with  the/atness  of  thy  house ;  and 
thou  shak  WMke  them  drink  of  the  river  of  thyjpleasures.   For  with 


thee  is  the  fountain  of  life.— Rev.  xxu.  I.  He  showed  me  a  clear 
river  of  water  of  life,  (that  is,  the  mexhaustible  and  abundant  hap- 
piness of  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  Jerusalem;^  bright  as  crystal, 
proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  Ocd  and  the  Lasnb.  hn  deamess  in- 
dksates  their  holineoB  and  peace ;  and  the  brightness  of  iu  shining 
hhs  crystal,  the  ghwioos  life  of  those  who  drink  of  it 

1.  A  defence,  or  place  of  refiige.— ba.  xvii.  10.  Thou  hast  forgotten 
theQod<fthy  salvation, and  hast  not  been  windfuicfthe  rock  of  thf 
strangth^-ftaL  xviiL  8^    7^  Lard  is  wty  rock. 

8l  a  quany,  figuratively  the  patriarch  or  first  fether  of  a  natkm ;  who 
is,  as  it  were,  the  quarry  whence  the  men  of  such  nation  must  have 
piooeeded— Isa.  U.  1.  Look  unto  the  rock  whence  ye  are  hewn,  that 
Ss,  to  Abvaham  and  Sarah,  whose  deecendanisye  are. 

a  An  unfniilfiil  bearar.— Luke  viu.  6.  Some  fell  tq^  a  rock,  and  as 


soonasit  sprang  up,  il  withered  away. 
Christ  hoBMlf,  in  veise  13. 


See  the  interpretation  of 
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4.  Rock  siving  water  to  the  IsraelitM.  (Cxod.  xvii.  6.  Nnmb.  n.  10, 
11.)  Chrwt.— 1  Cor.  x.  4.  They  drank  of  that  tpiritual  rock  UM 
foUawed  them,  and  that  rock  wat  Chust. 

Rod  or  Wand.— Power  and  riile.— Ptal.  \L  9.  Thou  thaU  brtak  them 
in  piece*  with  a  rod  of  iron, 

Sacripick. 

1.  The  thing  tacnfioed ;  a  victint^Eph.  ▼.  2.  A  tacrifice  to  Ood.  See 
Heb.  iz.  §&.x.  12.  and  also  in  many  other  paaiagea. 

2.  Whatever  is  exhibited  or  undertaken  in  honour  of  God  or  in  refer- 
ence to  his  wili :  as, 

(1.)  Piety,  devotedoeM. — lPeLii.5.  S;>irifaiaZ  sacrifices. 
(2.)  The  praises  of  God  and  works  of  charity  to  men.    See  Heb.  ziiL 
15.  16. 
(3.)  Virtuous  conduct,  correct  deportment — Rom.  zii.  1.     Present 
your  bodies  a  living  sacnfice. 

(4.)    Exertions  for  the  support  of  Christian  ministers  and  of  the 
Christian  religion. — Phil.  li.  17.    If  I  be  offered  upon  the  sacrifice 
and  service  <y  your  faith. 
Salt. — Sound  doctrines,  such  as  preserves  the  worid  from,  corrup- 
tion.— Matt  V.  13.  Ye  are  the  ss\x<fthe  eartA.~Col.  iv.  6.  Let  your 
speech  be  always  with  grace,  seasoned  with  salt 
Sand  of  the  sea. — An  aggregate  body  of  innumerable  individuals. — 
Their  widows  are  increas^  above  the  sand  of  the  seas. — Gen.  xxii. 
17.    I  wiU  multiply  thy  seed,,  ,.as  the  sand  which  is  upon  the  sea- 
shore. 
SooacHiNO  Heat    See  Hkat. 
Sba. 

1.  The  Gentile  world.— Isa.  Ix.  5.  The  abundance  of  the  w^  AaU  be 
converted.  See  also  Rev.  viii.  8.  and  Dr.  Woodhouse  thereon. 
[Apocalypse,  p.  213.] 

2.  The  great  river  Euphrates,  Nile,  &c. — Isa.  xxi.  1.  The  desert  of 
the  sea,  means  the  country  of  Babylon,  which  was  watered  by  the 
Euphrates. — Jer.  li.  36.  IwiU  dry  up  her  sea,  and  make  her  springs 
dry:  this  refers  to  the  stratagem  by  which  Cyrus  diverted  the 
coarse  of  the  river  and  capturwd  Babylon. — ^Eiek.  xxxii.  2.  Thou 
art  as  a  whale  in  the  voti;  the  prophet  is  speaking  of  the  king  of 
Egypt,  through  which  the  Nile  flowed.    See  Wavks. 

&  Sea  ^  glass^^Rey.  iv.  6.  The  blood  of  the  Redeemer,  which 
alone  cleanses  man  from  sin.  It  is  called  a  sea,  in  allusion  to  the 
large  vessel  in  the  temple,  out  of  which  the  priests  drew  water  to 
wash  themselves,  the  sacrifices,  and  the  instruments  of  which  they 
made  use,  for  sacrificing.-*!  Kings  viL  23.  See  also  Sand  and 
WAvn. 

Sbai/— Sealing. 

1.  Preservation  and  security.— Sol.  Song  iv.  12.  A  fountain  sealed, 
is  a  fountain  carefully  preserved  from  the  injuries  of  weather  and 
beasts,  that  ita  waters  may  be  preserved  good  and  clean. 

2.  Secresy  and  privacy,  because  men  usually  seal  up  those  things 
which  they  design  lo  keep  secret  Thus  a  book  sealed,  is  one  whoM 
contenia  are  secret  and  are  not  to  be  disokiaed  until  the  removal  of 
the  seal.  In  Isa.  xxix.  11.  a  vision  Uke  unto  a  book  sealed,  is  a 
vision  not  yet  understood. 

9.  Completion  and  perfection,  also  authority ;  because  the  fnitting  of 
a  seal  to  any  decree,  will,  or  other  instrument  in  writing,  com- 
d[etes  the  wnole  transaction.— Elzek.  xxviii.  12.  Thou  (the  Kjng  of 
Tyre)  sealest  up  the  sum  full  of  wisdom  and  perfect  tti  beauty  ,*  that 
is.  thou  kxikest  upon  thyself  as  having  arrived  at  the  highest  pitch 
of  wisdom  and  glory.    See  Noh.  ix.  8.  Esther  vilL  8. 

4.  Reatraint  or  hinderance.— Job  xxxvii.  7.  He  sealeth  up  the  hand 
of  every  man ;  that  is,  the  Almighty  restrains  their  power.— Job  ix. 
7.     Which  sealeth  up  the  stars ;  that  is,  restrains  ttieir  influences. 

6.  Exclusive  property  in  a  thing. — Anciently,  it  was  the  custom  to 
aeal  goods  purcnased  ;  each  person  having  his  peculiar  mark,  which 
ascertainea  the  property  to  be  his  own.  Hence,  the  seal  of  Ood  is 
His  mark,  by  which  he  knoweth  them  that  are  His.  (2  Tim.  it  19i) 
Under  the  law  of  Moses,  circumcision  is  represented  to  be  the  seal 
which  separated  the  people  of  God  from  the  heathen  who  did  not 
call  upon  his  name.  (Rom.  iv.  11.)  And  in  this  sense  the  sacra- 
ment of  baptism  succeeding  to  circimicision,  was  called  by  the  fa- 
thers of  the  church  the  seal  of  God  :  but  in  the  Gospel,  this  divine 
seal  is  more  accuimtely  described  to  be  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God. 
They  who  have  this  spirit  are  marked  as  his  (2  Cor.  i.  22.  Eph.  i. 
13.  iv.  90.)  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  represented  as  eminently  pos- 
sessing this  mark.  (John  vL  27.)  Generally,  all  who  name  the 
name  of  Christ  and  depart  from  iniquity,  are  said  to  be  thus  divine- 
ly sealed.  (2  Tim.  ii.  19.)  By  the  seal  tf  the  living  Ood,  mentioned 
in  Rev.  vii.  2.,  is  signified  that  impraesion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon 
the  heart  of  man,  which  preserves  in  it  the  principles  of  pure  faith, 
producing  the  fVuits  of  piety  and  virtue.  This  is  the  seal  which 
marks  the  real  Christian  as  the  property  of  the  Almighty.  In  Rev. 
▼ii.  3, 4.  the  seaKd  mark  is  said  to  he  impressed  upon  the  forekoads 
of  the  servants  of  God,  either  because  on  this  conspicuous  part  of 
me  person,  distmguishing  ornaments  were  worn  by  the  eastern 
nations ;  or  because  slaves  anciently  vrere  marked  upon  their  fort- 
heads,  as  the  property  of  their  masters.  [Dean  Woodhouse  on  Rev. 
▼It  2,  3J 

8cn>.— 7«e  Word  q^Ootf.— Luke  viii.  11. 

ScRPKNT.— Satan,  the  enemy  of  souls. — Rev.  xiL  9.  That  old  serpent, 
eeOedike  DevUand  Saimn,  whidk  deoekmOk  the  whole  wortf.-4  Cor. 
113.    The  serpent  beguUed  Eve  through  his  subtHUy. 

Scvnr.    See  NoMBBaa. 

Shadow.— Defence,  protection.  In  the  sultry  eastern  ooontries  this 
metaphor  is  highly  expressive  of  support  and  proteetioD.— Numb. 
ST.  9.  7%sir  defence  (Hebw  oht  rmuiu,  shadow)  is  departed  from 
tkmiL    Conpara  also  fW.  xci.  1.  cxxi.  5.  Isa*  xxz.  2.  xxxii.  2.  and 


li.  16u    The  Arabs  and  Petsiam  employ  the  i 

the  same  thing,  using  tiiese  expressions  z-—**  May  the  shadow  qfthf 


i  word  ta  denote 


pro^)erity  be  exienaed." — il#ay  the  shadow  qf  thy  prosperity  Se 
spread  over  the  heads  of  thy  well-wishers." — "  May  thy  protection 
never  be  removed  from  thy  head ;  may  God  extend  thy  shadow 
externally."  [Dr.  A.  Clarke  on  Numb.  xvi.  9.] 

ShKBP— SUVPHCRD. 

1.  She^  under  a  Shqjtkerd^-'The  people  under  a  king. — ^Zech.  xiiL  7. 
Smite  the  shepherd  ;  and  the  sheep  shall  be  scattered. 

2.  The  disciples  of  Christ  who  is  their  SHKrHnn;  the  church  of 
Christ,  consisting  of  all  true  believers  in  Him  their  Shepherd- 
John  X.  11—14.  lam  the  good  shepherd ;  the  good  shepherd  givetk 
his  life  for  the  sheepi  /. . . .  know  my  sheep.— 1  Pet  ii.  25.  1  e . . . . 
are  now  returned  unto  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  if  your  souls. 

3.  Lost  or  straying  sheep  represent  persons*  not  yet  converted,  but 
wandering  in  sin  and  errors — ^Matt  x.  6.  xv.  24.  71ke  lost  sheep  of 
the  house  of  Israel.— 1  Pet  ii.  25.  Ye  were  as  sheep  going  omUuj. 
Compare  also  Matt  ix.  36.  and  Mark  vi.  34. 

Shield. 

1.  A  defence.— PmL  xviiL  2.  The  Lokd  ts  my  buckler  or  shield.  See 
Pbal.  xxxiii.  20. 

2.  Faith,  l^  which  we  are  enabled  to  resist  the  fieiy  darts  of  the 
wicked.    Eph.  vi.  16. 

Ships  of  7Vir«A/sft ;  merchants,  men  enridied  by  commerce,  and 
abounding  in  all  the  elegancies  and  luxuries  of  liie,  pariirularly  the 
merchants  of  Tvre  and  Stdon.  —Isa.  ii.  12—16.  The  day  tf  the 
LosD  of  Hosts  shall  be,,.,  upon  aU  the  ships  of  Tarshish. — ^ba.  xxiii. 
1.    HoW,  O  ys  ships  of  Tarshish. 

Shovb. — The  preparation  of  the  Gospel  of  peace. — Eph.  vL  ]5l 

SlLKNCC 

1.  Bringing  to  silence,  or  putting  to  silence. — ^Utter  destruction.  Isa. 
XV.  1.  As  if  Moab  is  laid  waste,  and  brought  to  silence. — Jer.  viiL 
14.     The  LosD  our  Ood  hath  put  us  to  silence. 

2.  A  symbol  of  praying.— Luke  l  9, 10. 
Sit— SiTTiNO. 

1.  Reigning,  ruling,  and  judging. — ^In  Judge  ▼.  10.  Y'e  that  sit  m 
judgment,  are  the  magistrates  or  judges.    The  sitting  on  a  throne, 

which  occurs  so  very  frequently  in  the  Scriptures,  invariably 
means  to  reign. 

2.  With  other  adjuncts,  sitting  has  a  difllerent  signification :  as, 

(1.)  To  sit  upon  the  earth  or  dust,  (Isa.  iii.  26.  xlvii  I.    Lam.  ix.  10. 
Ezek.  xxvi.  16.)  or  on  a  dunghiU,  sianifies  to  be  in  extreme  misery. 
(2.)  To  sit  in  darkness  (Psai.  cvii  10.  ba.  xlii.  7.)  is  to  be  in  prison 
and  slavery. 
(3.)  To  sit  as  a  widow  (Tsa.  xlvii.  8.)  is  to  mooro  as  a  widow. 

Slaw. — One  who  has  no  proper^  in  hioMelf,  but  is  bought  by 
another.  Such  are  all  mankind,  whom  Christ  has  redeevsed  from 
the  slavery  of  sin.— 1  Cor.  vi.  20.  Ye  are  bought  wilk  d  pnce.  See 
Deut  vii.  R    Isa.  Ixi.  1. 

Slkkp.— Death.— Dan.  xii.  2.  Mcmy  that  sleep  in  Ike  dust  of  the  earth 
shall  awake. 

Sodom  and  Gomarrah. — Any  apostate  city  or  neople :  or  the  wicked 
world  at  large.— Isa.  i.  10.  Hear  the  wordoftkt  Lord,  ve  rukrs  of 
Sodom ;  give  hear  unto  the  law  of  our  Ood,  ye  people  of  GomorrsL 
See  Rev.  xi.  8. 

Soldier.- A  Christnn  who  is  at  war  with  the  world,  the  flesh,  and 
the  devil.— 2  Tim.  ii.  3.  Endure  hardness  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus 
Christ 

SoRKS,  or  Ulcicrs,  symbolically  denote  sins ;  because,  aceording  lo 
the  Hebrew  idiom  and  notions,  to  heal  signifies  to  pardon  sins  ;  and 
to  pardon  a  sin  is  equivalent  to  healing. — ^2  Chron.  nx.  20.  The 
pious  monarch,  Hexekiah,  having  pmyed  that  G^  would  excuse 
and  pardon  those  who  had  eaten  ttie  paasover  without  beinr  sufii- 
ciently  purified,  the  Lord  hearkened  to  HexekiiA,  and  healed  the 
people. — ^Isa.  liii.  5.  By  his  stripes  we  are  healed.  In  isa.  i.  6. 
Wmtnds^  bruises,  and  sores,  are  sins ;  the  bindintr  up  of  Aem  signifies 
repentance ;  and  the  healinf  i^,  remission  or  forgiveness. 

South Judna.- Ezek.  xx.  46^     Set  thy  face  towards  tke  aouth,  and 

drop  [thif  word]  towards  the  south.— Judoa  lay  to  south  of  Chaldsea, 
where  the  prophet  Esekiel  stood. 

SoiTTH  ptKLD.— Ezek.  XX.  46.  Prophesy  of^ainst  the  forest  of  tke  Sooth 
field ;  that  ts,  against  Jerusalem,  in  which  there  were  good  and  bad 
men,  as  there  are  trees  in  a  forest 

Sower.— A  preacher  of  the  word.— Matt  xiii.  3.  A  aower  went  forth 
to  sow.    See  verse  39. 

Speaking.    See  Voice,  2. 

Star. 

1.  A  ruler  or  conqueror. — Numb.  xxit.  17.  There  skaU  cause  a  star 
out  of  Jacob  and  a  sceptre  tkall  arise  out  ofisrad,  and  shall  mnite  tke 
comers  tf  Moab,  and  shall  destroy  aU  the  children  ofSheUk^^Sae  an 
exposition  of  this  prophecy  in  the  note  to  p.  206  of  this  volome. 

2.  The  rulers  of  the  church.— Rev.  i.  20.  7^  seven  stars  art  tke 
angds  <f  the  seven  ekurdkes. 

3.  Glorified  samts.- 1  Cor.  xv.  41.  One  alar  differetk  from  another 
star  in  ^lory. 

4.  Wandering  stars.— Jude.  18.  Wicked  apostataa,  that  go  OtMn  light 
into  outer  darknss. 

Stone. 

1 .  Head  stone  of  tke  eomer—Jwm  Christ.    See  Corner  Stone. 

2.  Stone  qf  stasiMiii^.  (1  Pet  ii.  7.)  spoken  of  Jesus  Christ;  who  is 
termed  a  stone  of  stumbling,  that  is,  an  occasion  of  ruin  to  the  Jews, 
since  they  took  offence  at  his  person  and  character,  and  thereby 
brought  destroctian  and  misery  upon  themselves. 

a  fitones^— Believers  who  are  built  upon  the  true  ibandaikin.  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ— 1  Pet  ii.  5.    Ye  also  as  lively  (or  Hying)  i 
are  bmlt  up  a  spiritual  kouse. 
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4.  Btari  vf  tiom^^A.  hard*  stabbom*  and  nobtlieviiig  hasrt— Ecek. 
xxxii.  So.    /  uM  takeaway  the slony  heart 

5.  Stone. — ^An  idol  of  Btooe.    Habak.  ii.  19.     Woe  unto  him  ih€U  aaith 
unto  the  wood,  "  Awake  T  and  to  the  dumb  stone,  «« Arise !"  and  it 


6.  White  elone.—A  full  paidon  and  acquittaLp— Rev.  ii.  17.  i  will  give 
him  a  white  atone.  See  an  explanation  of  the  cuBtom  alluded  lo,  in 
VoL  II.  p.  56. 

7.  Precious  atones  (1  Cor.  iii.  12.)/ the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, or  the  mode  of  teaching  them. 

Sun. 

1.  The  Lord  God.— Pim].  Izxxiv.  11. .  T^  Lord  God  is  a  Sun. 

2.  San  1^  Righteousnees.—JMUB  Christ— Mai.  iv.  2.  The  Sun  of 
RioitTBOUSNBsa  shall  arise  with  healing  m  his  winge, 

AnuMig  (he  various  hieroglyphics  discovered  by  Dr.  Richardson  in  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  temple  ofTentyra  or  Dendera,  in  Upper  £gypt, 
is  one  which  may  illustrate  this  expression  of  the  prophet — "*  Im- 
mediately over  the  centre  of  the  door-way,"  says  he,  '*  is  the  beau- 
tiful Egyptian  ornament,  usually  called  the  globe,  with  serpent  and 
winga,  emblematic  of  the  glorious  sun,  poised  in  the  airy  firmament 
of  heaven,  supported  and  directed  in  his  ooom  by  the  eternal 
wisdom  of  the  Deity.  The  sublime  phraseologv  of  Scripture,  TAe 
Sun  <f  Righteousness  shaU  arise  with  healing  in  his  wingt,  could  not 
be  more  accurately  or  more  emphatically  represented  to  the  human 
eye,  than  by  this  elegant  device."  [Dr.  Ricnardson*s  Tmvels  along 
the  Mediterranean,  Ac.  vol.  i.  p.  187.] 

3.  Sun  and  moon. — 'I'he  §un  shall  be  turned  into  darkness,  and  the  moon 
into  blood.  (Joel.  ii.  31.  Acts  ii.  20.)  A  figurative  representation 
of  a  total  eclipse,  in  which  the  sun  is  entirely  darkened,  and  the 
moon  assumes  a  bloody  hue :  it  signifies  the  fiiU  of  the  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastical state  in  ^udea. 

SwiNB^ — Wicked  and  unclean  people — ^Matt  vii.  6.    Neither  oast  ye 

your  pearls  before  swine. 
Sword. 

1.  Death  and  destruction.  See  Ezek.  xxi.— This  symbol  occun  so  re- 
peatedly in  the  Scriptures,  and  is,  besides,  so  well  known,  as  to 
render  more  examples  unnecessary. 

2.  Sword  of  the  Spint— The  word  of  God,  Eph.  vi.  17.  Heb.  W.  12. 
Rev.  L  16. 


Taurnaclb.— The  body  of  man.— 2  Cor.  v.  1.  We  know  that  if  our 
earthly  house  of  [this]  tabernacle  were  dissolved.— 2  Pet.  i.  13, 14.  1 
must  morily  put  off  this  tabernacle.         / 

Talknts.    See  Riciiks. 

Tarxs.- The  children  of  the  wicked  one^— Matt  xiii.  38. 

Tarshibh.    See  Ships. 

TxcTH. — ^The  symbols  of  cruelty  or  of  a  devoniing  enemy. — Fiot.  xzx. 
14.  T%ere  is  a  generation  whose  teeth  are  as  swords ;  and  their  jaw- 
teeth  as  knives  to  devour  the  poor  from  off  the  earth\  and  the  needy 
from  among  men.    See  also  Deut  xxxii.  21  FmI  Ivi.  6.  Iviii.  6. 

Tbn.    See  Numbers. 

Thirst.    See  Hungcr. 

Thorns. 

1.  The  cares,  riches,  and  pleasures  of  life. — ^Luke  Tiii.  14  T%a 
which  ftU  among  thorns,  are  they,  which,  when  they  have  heard  the 
word,  go  forth,  and  are  choked  with  cares,  and  riches,  and  pleasures 
oflife. 

2.  Thorns  and  briers ;  wicked,  pervene,  and  nntnctable  pemns. — 
Ezck.  iL6.  5on^siai«,Aefio<a/'niid^(Asiii...«fAai^AoriemaiK{ 
thorns  be  with  thee. 

Three  or  Tuird.    See  Numbers. 

THRXSHitca.- Destruction.— Jer.  Ii.  33L  Babylon  is  like  a  threshing- 
Jloor :  it  is  time  to  thresh  her ;  that  is,  to  subdue  and  destroy  her 
power.    See  Isa.  xli.  15.    Amos  i.  3.    Micah  iv.  13.    Hab.  iii.  12. 

Throne.^ — Kingdom,  government— Gen.  xli.  40.  Only  in  the  throne 
will  I  be  greater  them  thou.  In  2  Sam.  iiL  10.  kingdom  and  throne  are 
synonymus.  7\>  translate  the  kingdom /rom  the  house  ef  Saul— and 
toaetupthe  throne  of  David  over  Israel.  The  setting  of  the  throne 
in  2  Sam.  vii.  12, 13. 16.  sigpiifies  the  settling  or  establishment  of  the 
government  in  peace ;  and  the  enlargewunt  of  the  thrane»  in  1 
Kings  i.  37.  compared  with  47.,  implies  a  great  arcwssion  of  power 
and  dominions. 

TnuxDKR.— The  voice  of  God.— Ptal  zxix.  8.  7%e  voioe  of  the  Lord 
t«  upon  the  water* ;  the  God  of  glory  thundereth.  Ii\  Rev.  x.  4.  the 
seven  thunders  may  mean  either  a  particular  propheor,  or  perhaps 
seven  distinct  prophecies,  uUered  iiy  seven  voices,  loud  as  thun- 
der. 

Towers  and  Fortresses ;  defenden  and  protectors,  whether  by  coun- 
sel or  by  strength,  in  peace  or  in  war.— Isa.  ii.  12. 15.     The  day  (f 

the  Lord  of  Hosts  shall  be upon  every  high  lower,  and  every 

fenced  wall  (or  fortress). 

Travailuto  with  child. 

1.  A  stale  of  anguish  and  misery.— Jer.  iv.  31.  I  have  heard  a  voice 
as  of  a  woman  in  travail,  the  anguiah  as  of  her  that  bringeth  forth 
her  first  child,  the  voice  of  the  daughter  of  Zioo^— Jer.  xiiL  21.  Shall 
not  sorrowa  overtake  thee  as  a  vnman  m  tnTOJii^  See  also  ba.  xxvi. 
17,  la    IxvL  7.    Jer.  xxx.  6.  7. 

8.  Thesorrowoftribulationorpeiaecntioit— Maikxiii.  8.  These  are 
the  beginnings  of  sorrows,  liteially,  the  pains  qfa  woman  m  iravaiL 
Bee  1.  Thess.  y.  3. 

Triad  under,  or  trample  npon^— To  overcome  and  bring  uider  sub- 
jeclion.— IVaL  Ix.  12.  ThroughGodweshaUdovaHanllyiforitis 
he  that  shall  tnad  down  our  enemies.   See  Isa.  x.  6    xiv.  25. 


Trek  of  Life.— Immortality.- Rey.  ii  7.  To  him  that  overcomeih,  wiU 
1  give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life.  See  a  description  of  it  in  Rev.  xxii. 
2—14.,  and  an  excellent  sermon  of  Bishop  Home's  Works,  vol.  iv. 
Sermon  iii.  on  the  Tree  of  Lifo. 

Trees. 

1.  Men  in  general,  fruitful  and  unfruitful. — Fral.  i.  3.  He  (the  good 
man)  shtul  be  like  a  tree,  planted  by  rvvere  of  water.— Mntt.  iii.  10. 
Every  tree  which  bringeth  not  forth  good  fruit,  is  hewn  down,  and 
cast  iyUo  Ihefre. . 

2.  A  great  tree. — A  king  or  monarch.    See  Dan.  iv.  20—23. 

3.  The  nobles  of  a  kingdom. — In.  x.  18,  19.  It  shall  consume  the 
glory  of  hia  forest,  and  of  his  fruitful  field  both  soul  and  body .... 
Ana  the  rest  of  the  trees  of  hia  forest  shall  be  few.  [See  Ceoars^ 
Oaks.]  As  trees  denote  great  men  and  princes,  so  boughs,  branches, 
or  sprouts,  denote  their  ofiipring.  Thus,  in  Isa.  xi.  1.,  Jesus  Christ, 
in  respect  of  hii  human  nature,  is  styled  aiodqfthe  stem  tf  Jesse, 
and  a  branch  out  of  his  rooti ;  that  is,  a  prince  arising  from  the 
iamily  of  David. 


Veil  of  the  Temple.— The  body  of  Christ  opening  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  by  his  death,  when  the  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent. — ^Matt 
xxvii.  51.  The  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  tuutn.— Heb.  x.  20. 
By  a  new  and  living  way,  which  he  has  consecraied  for  ua  through  the 
veil,  thai  ia  to  say,  hisfiesh. 

ViNK. 

1.  The  Jewish  Church.— Fral.  Ixxx.  8.  Thou  brmighteat  a  vine  out  af 
Egypt.    See  also  verM  14.    Jer.  ii.  21.    Ezek.  xix.  10.  Has.  x.  1. 

2.  Chnst  the  head  of  the  church.— John  xv.  1.    lam  the  true  vine. 
Vineyard.— The  church  of  Israel.— Isa.  v.  1—7.     The  vineyard  if 

the  Lord  of  HosU  ia  the  houae  of  iaraeL 

Viper.— One  who  injures  his  ^nefactors.  Matt  iii.  7.  xii.  34.  O 
generation  o^  vipers,  that  is  descendants  of  an  ungrateful  race. 

Voice. 

1.  Voice  of  the  bridegroom. — ^The  festivity  of  a  wedding,  and  the  ex- 
pressions of  joy  which  are  uttered  on  such  occasions.— Jer.  vii.  34. 
Then  will  1  cauae  to  cease  from  the  citiea  of  Judah,  and  from  the 
streela  ofjeruaalem,  the  voice  of  mirth,  and  the  voice  iaf  gladness,  the 
voice  of  the  bridegroom,  and  the  voice  of  the  bride.  The  same  ex- 
tression  also  occurs  in  Jer.  xvi  9.   xxv.  10.  xxxiii.  11.  and  Johaiii. 


2.  Speaking  with  a  faint  voice,  denotes  the  being  in  a  weak  and  low 
condition. — Isa.  xxix.  4.  Thou  shall  be  brought  down,  and  ahall  apeak 
out  qftheground ;  and  tAy  speech  shall  be  low  out  of  the  duaL 

a  Voice  of  the  Lord.    See  Thunder. 


Walking  among,  or  in  the  midst— Watchfiilness  and  protection. — 
Lev.  xxvi.  12.    I  wHl  walk  among  jrou,  and  wiU  be  your  God. 

Wall.— Stability  and  safety.— Zech.  ii.  5.  1  will  be  unto  her  a  wall 
of  fire  round  eibout ;  that  is,  I  will  defend  her  from  all  enemies  with- 
out, by  my  angels,  as  so  many  flames  of  fire  surrounding  her. 

Wand.    See  Rod. 

Wandering  Stars.    See  Star& 

Washing  with  water.— Purification  from  sin  and  guilt— Psal.  Ii.  2.  7. 
Wash  me  throughly  from  mine  iniquity,  and  cteanee  tae  from  my 
em.    Wash  me,  and  I  ahaU  be  whiter  than  snow. 

Water. 

1 .  The  purifying  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit-^ohn  iii.  5.  Excnt  a  man 
be  bom  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  God.    See  also  Ftel.  Ii.  2. 

2.  Liym^  water.— The  word  of  the  Gospel — John  iy.  10.  He  would 
have  given  thee  living  water. 

Waters. 

1.  Troubles  Rnd  aflnictions.— Ptel.  Ldx.  1.    Save  me,  O  God .-  for  the  - 

waters  are  come  in  unto  my  souL 
Z  A  great  multitude  of  people.— IssST  yiii.  7.'   The  Lord  bringeth  up 

upon  them  the  waters  of  the  river,  strong  and  many,  i.  e.  army  of  the 

kmg  of  Assyria ;  whose  overwhelming  force  is  compared  to  the 

waters  of  the  great,  rapid,  and  impetuous  riyer  Euphmtes.    See 

Rey.  xvii.  15. 
a  The  Blessings  of  the  Gospels— ba.  ly.  1.     Ho!  every  one  that 

thireteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters. 
WAyES  of  the  1^.— Numerous  armies  of  the  heathens  marching 

against  the  people  of  God.— Ptel.  Ixy.  7.     Which  stillest  the  noise  o/ 

the  seas,  the  noise  of  their  waves.    See  also  Pnl.  Ixxxix.  9.  and  xcui. 

3. 4.— Jude  la    Raging  waves  of  the  sea. 
Week.— Seyen  years.— Dan.  ix.  2i    Seventy  weeks  are  determined 

upon  thy  people ;  that  is,  seventy  weeks  of  years,  or  four  hundred  and 

ntnetyyeare. 
Whxat.— Good  seed,  the  children  of  the  kingdom.    Matt  xiii.  38b 
White.    See  GARiiXNn,  1. ;  Hosss,  3. ;  Stone,  5. 

WiLDKRNBaS. 

I.  All  manner  of  desolation.— Isa.  xxyi.  10.  7%e  defenced  city  shall 
bs  desolate,  and  the  habitation  forsaken  and  left  like  a  wilderness. 
Jer.  xxiL  6.  Surely  lunU  make  thee  a  wilderness  [and]  cities  [loUdk] 
are  not  inhabited.    See  also  Hos.  ii.  3. 

S.  This  world,  thnmch  which  all  real  Christians  pass,  and  undeigo  all 
the  trials  of  the  Hebrews  in  their  vray  to  the  heavenly  Canaan.— 1 
Cor.  X.  5.  6.  They  were  overtkroVm  tn  the  wilderness.  Now  these 
thit^s  were  our  examples.'— imi.  xli.  la  I  wHl  make  the  wUdemess 
a  pool  ofwaier. 
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WlWD. 

1.  Vialenf  •otnd.^Paitroctioii.^^er.  li.  1.  IwiU  raue  191  agaimti  Ba- 
hflom . . . . «  deitioytng  wuid.^Jer.  iv.  1 1 ,  13.  A  dry  wind  t^lhe  high 
plaoe9  in  the  wUdemeM.^etena  full  wind/roM  tktmplace*  $kaU  come 
unto  me. 

%  TUftmr  m9ndi,'-X}9Q»n\  dMinictaoD.— Jer.  xlii.  aS.  t^fon  Eiam 
wOl  1  bring  t]^  ItMr  windt,/ram  tk€  four  qi»e»ter8  qf  kaamn.  See 
fOeo  DWL  viL  2.   viii.  &   Rev.  vii.  1.    See  Auu 

Wins. 

1.  Wine,  when  mentioned  feogetber  with  oorn  and  oil  (u  it  very  fre- 
aiiently  ii),  denotea  eU  kindt  of  temponl  good  thingi.— Hoe.  ii.  8. 
1  g9m  her  com,  and  wine,  and  oil.    See  Joel  ii.  19.     Fml.  iv.  7. 

S.  Ab  the  choiceat  heavenly  bUwinfi  are  frequentiv  repreeented  in 
die  Soriptorea  hy  the  aalutaiy  eflecia  of  wme  .*  to,  uom  the  noiioua 
and  intDiicating  qaalitiea  er  that  Uqaor«— (which  anciently  wat 
mixed  with  bitter  and  itupefying  ingrediento,  and  given  to  male- 
laeton  who  were  about  to  aimer  deatho— ia  borrowed  a  moat  tre- 
mendous image  of  the  wrath  and  indignation  of  Almighty  God. — 
Pial.  Ixxv.  a  InAe  hand  of  tkt  I«ord  there  it  a  eiq>,  and  the  wine 
u  ml ;  it  it  full  of  mixture,  dEC— Faal.  Ix.  3.  Thou  ktut  made  u$  to 
drink  the  wine  of  oJtoiiuAment  See  Jer.  xxv.  15.  Rev.  ziv.  10. 
xvi.l9L 

Wiifi-PiiEn—Treading  the  wine-preai,  Horn  their  custom  of  preeting 
grapei,  Bicnifles  deetraction  attended  withgreatslau|[hter.->LamenL 
1. 15.  The  Loan  hath  trodden  under  foot  aU  my  mitghty  men  in  the 
wudat  of  sm;  he  hath  called  an  aetemUy  againd  me  to  crush  mv 
jfoioi^  men ;  the  Lord  haih  trodden  the  virgin,  the  daughter  ofJudaOi 
aeina  wioe-press.    See  Isa.  Ixiii.  S. 

W1NG8. 

1.  Protection.<^IM.  xviL  8.  Bidewte  under  (he  thadow  y  thy  wings. 
See  Pkal.  xxxvi.  7.  and  xci.  4. 

%  Wings,  when  used  to  fly  upwards,  are  emUema  of  exaltation.— Isa. 
xL  31.  They  ehaU  uufunt  up  with  wings  ae  eaglee ;  that  is,  they  shall 
be  highly  exalted. 

Wolf.— A  thief;  or  religioiis  impeslsr ;  a  devourer  of  die  ehvrch. — 
Luke  X.  3.  leend  you  forth  ae  kunbe  among  wolve8.-^ohn  x.  12: 
HelAatita hireling,.,. eeelh  the  wolf eommg, and leavelk Ike  Aeq^ 

WoM4N. 

1.  A  eiiy,  a  slate,  er  body  politic,  or  die  faihabitanls  thersoC— The 
dauMler  ef  Tyre  in  1^1.  xlv.  ISl,  of  Babylon  in  Faal  cxxxvil  &, 
omAot  Jerusalem  in  8  Kinga  xix.  91.,  signifies  the  inhabiluitB  of 
those  cities,  respectively.     Th«  daughier  qf  Jerumkm,  when 


vtrtuooB,  is  hoDoarad  with  the  high  appellation  of  tke  eapoosed  ef 
God  in  Isa.  liv.  1. 5.,  and  Jer.  xxn.  4.  When  widMd  and  idolatraoi 
ahe  is  styled  the  harlot,  the  adulteress.    See  Xnaurmaxn. 

8.  The  true  church  of  Chnst^Rev.  xiL  1.  ^  wommm  clothed  with 
the  sun. 

WftrrK— To  publish  or  nodfy.  Tliis  was  the  firrt  iBtentioii  of  wnting ; 
and,  in  the  eailieat  ages,  no  writings  were  made  bat  npon  piliait  or 
monuments,  merely  to  notify  things— Jer.  ixii.  90.  Write  tide  man 
chOiUie;  diat  K  publiih  it,  and  let  all  men  know  that  he  disU 
have  no  child  to  succeed  him  upon  the  throne.  For  it  appeals  fnm 
1  Chron.  iii.  17, 1&  and  Maa  I  12.,  that  Jeconiah  {pi  whom  the 
prophet  ia  speaking)  had  children ;  but  being  bom  probably  aAer 
he  was  carried  to  Babylon,  where  he  lived  many  years  a  cspiiTe, 
none  of  them  ever  succeeded  10  the  royal  anthonty.  See  2  Khigi 
xxv.  27. 

TOKK. 

L  Oppressive  bODdage.^De«t.  xxviii.  46l  Hsdhoff^vfayokeofinn 
upan  thy  neck,  until  he  shall  have  deatroyed  thee.  See  Jer.  xxriil 
14  In  GaL  v.  1.  the  yoke  ef  bondage  means  the  bvudeosoaBe  reie- 
aaonies  of  die  Mosaic  law,  ran  which  the  Chriaiian  law  of  liberiy 
has  delivered  ua. 

2.  Pumshmant  §oft  sin.F-.-LBm.  L  14.  The  jiikB  of  my  tranegrteekmt 
ia  bound  by  hiahtaid. 

&  Tboae  uaafal  rsatramti,  which  arise  from  a  sense  of  the  duty  wUdi 
we  owe  to  God,  and  the  obedience  we  oocht  to  pay  to  his  lavn^ 
Lam.  iii. 27.    Itis#oed/oraaMfilofaerlA«yoke  mJUsyenA. 

4  The  doctrines  ana  preeepta  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  temper,  dispo- 
sidons,  and  dndea  which  flow  ftom  diemw— Matt.  xi.  29.  30i  7Ue 
fliy  yoke  upon  you,  and  lemm  of  me,  far  lam  meek  and  boly  m 
heaH,  and  ye  ehtUlfatd  reel  unto  your  emit.  For  my  yoke  ieeaey,  and 
my  bmrdm  ie  Zv At— Qoeaners  remark  upon  the  bat  aenteoceii  aot 
more  beautiful  than  devout  **  How  eaiy  and  aweet  is  it,  to  sem 
Christ  even  in  bearing  his  crom !  How  hard  and  piinfnl  is  the  slam 
ef  the  wortd,  of  sin  and  of  onr  own  passions,  even  wtdi  all  tM 
ddae  pleasurm!  "Hat  satis&cdon,  peace,  and  cemlbrt,  whieh  gmce 

E'vea  here  below,  and  that  v^faich  hope  eneonragea  ns  to  expeet  ia 
mvan,  make  a  Christian  full  amende  lor  all  hia  paina  in  soodnxEf 
his  passiona,  and  in  opposing  the  world. ...A  jfofcr,  which  Cbiirt 
takea  together  with  us, — canl/htf  be  uneasy  ?  A  fttftvCm,  which  He 
beara  in  us  by  His  8piritr-4san  thai  be  heavy  t  Cone,  then,  tssli 
and  know  by  expenence  how  sweet  the  Lord  ia,  and  how  wwiby 
JSejoka  is  to  be  choaen  and  toved  r 
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A11EKTUTION8  in  manuBcripto,  acconnt  of,  I.  221. 

Abrakam,  predicdons  concerning,  and  their  fulfilment.  I.  122, 123. 
His  poeterity,  in  what  sense  as  numerous  as  tke  atara  of  heaven 
for  mvUUude,  421. 

Abystinian  (Ancient)  version  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  I. 
^274. 

Accents  (Hebrew),  uses  of,  I.  192. 

Accommcdalion,  theory  of,  shown  to  be  unfi>anded,  I.  324. 

AcosmeUt  notice  of.  I.  223.  note, 

Acroitic  poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  I.  381. 

AcU  of  the  Apo9tle9.-^Tiile,U.  31^  By  whom  written,  iftii.  Genu- 
ineness and  authentic!^,  t^.  Scope,  t6ti.  Chronology,  319. 
Analysis  of  this  book,  380.    ObservaUons  on  its  style,  Una,    Im- 

Srtance  of  this  book,  as  an  evidence  for  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
0,  321.  Confirmation  of  its  veracity  by  Josephus,  1. 80.  Coin- 
cidence between  it  and  the  apostolic  epistles,  oO,  51. 

Aels  of  the  Senate^  what,  I.  81.  Appeals  made  to  them  by  the  first 
Christians,  as  evidence,  82. 

Adjunct,  metonymy  of,  what,  I.  360,  361. 

Aavantagee,  peculiar  to  the  Christian  revelation,  a  proof  of  its  supe- 
riority over  all  other  religions,  and  that  it  is  firom  God,  1. 177—180. 

Adverbe  (emphatic),  instances  of;  I.  328. 

AffecHont,  the  moral  government  of,  enforced  in  the  Gospel,  1. 153, 
154. 

Age  of  Hebrew  manuscripts,  how  ascertained,  I.  217. 

Agreement  of  ancient  manuscripts  and  venions,  a  proof  of  the  un- 
oorrapted  preservation  of  the  Scriptures,  1. 54,  551  Of  quotations 
by  Christian  writers,  a  like  proof,  55. 

Alexander  of  Pontus,  fabulous  miracles  recorded  of,  exposed,  1. 117. 

Alexandrian  Mdnuacript,  account  of,  L  222—224.  Fao-simile  of  it, 
224. 

Alexandrian  Vernon.    See  Septuagint 

Alexandrine  Receneion  of  the  JNew  Testament,  account  of,  I.  205. 

AOegorioal  Sense,  I.  323. 

Allegory  defined,  I.  364.  Difierent  ipecies  of,  ibiL  Rules  for  the 
interpretation  of  allegories,  364,  3d5. 

AUusiona  to  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  I.  312.  3ia 

Alphabetical  Poema  of  the  Hebrews,  account  of,  I.  381. 

America^  observations  on  the  peopling  of,  I.  76. 

Ammonian  Sectiona,  what,  I.  214.    Ammonian  dialect,  273. 

Amoa  (the  nrophet),  account  of,  11.  259,  260.  Occasion  of  his  pro- 
phecy, 2bO.  Its  scope,  ibid.  Synopsis  of  its  contents,  ibid.  Ob- 
servations on  his  style, tiiitf. 

Avmywrnv/tmrm,  Of  Church-LcsSOnS,  I.  214. 

Analogy  of  languages,  defined,  I.  340,  341. 
analogy  for  interpreting  Scripture,  341. 
341,  w.    Foundation  of  analogy  in  all '     „ 
of  Scripture,  330—333.    Analogy  of  faith  de&ed,  342.    Its  im- 
portance in  studying  the  sacred  writingl,  342,  343.    Rules  fi>r 
mvestigating  the  analogy  of  flkith,  343,  344. 

Afiantas,  why  not  acknowledged  as  high-priest  by  St  IHtul,  L  50. 

Anceatora  put  for  posterity,  I.  359. 

Anglo-Saxon  veriion  of  the  New  Testament,  account  of,  I.  280. 

A  ntediluviana,  longevitsr  of;  confirmed  by  heathen  writers,  I.  71. 

Anie-Hieronvmian  Version  of  the  Bible,  L  275. 

Anthropopalhy,  nature  of;  I.  362. 

ArSua-BToc,  propriety  of  the  title  of,  given  by  St  Paul  Id  Sergius 

Antiquitiea  (Biblical),  importance  of,  to  the  study  of  the  Sacred 
Writings,  I.  350.    Cautions  in  applying  them,  350,  351. 

Antitype,  what,  I.  385.  Rules  for  the  application  of  types  to  anti- 
types, 386,  387. 

Apamean  Medal  confirms  the  Mosaic  acoonnt  of  the  Deluge,  L  88. 

Apocalypae.    See  Kevelation  of  St,  John, 

Apocrypha,  derivation  of  the  term,  I.  435. 

1.  The  Apocryphal  Booka  of  the  Old  Teatament,  why  rejected  fiom 
the  canon  of  Scripture,  I.  435,  436.  Their  uses,  344.  436.  Ana- 
lysis of  these  books,  II.  289—293.  Supposed  Quotations  from  them 
in  the  New  Testament,  I.  3ia  Actual  value  of  these  produc- 
tions, 436. 


Use  of  grammatical 
Of  kindred  languages, 
,342.    Anal 


S.  Apocryphal  Booka  of  the  New  Teatament,  I.  437.  Enumeration 
of  these  writings,  ibtd.  ExTxaNAL  Evidkncx  to  show  that  they 
were  never  considered  as  inspired  or  canonical,  437,  438.  In- 
ternal Evidence,  438 — 442.  These  apocryphal  books  are  so 
far  from  afiecting  the  credibility  of  the  genuine  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  that  the  latter  are  confirmed  by  them,  47, 
4a442. 

ApoUofitus,  of  Tyana,  fitbulons  miracles  ascribed  to.  exposed,  1. 118. 

Apoatlea  and  evanffelists,  credibility  of  See  Credibility  and  Inapi- 
ration.   On  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  them,  1. 447, 448. 

ApoetoUc  Faihera,  testimonies  of;  to  the  authenticity  of  the  New 
Testament,  I.  44,  45.  In  what  manner  they  quoted  the  Soip- 
tures,  41.    Force  of  their  testimony,  45. 

AquUa'a  venion  of  the  Old  Testament,  I.  268,  269l 

Arabic  language,  notice  of,  I.  199. 

Arabic  venions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  1. 874, 273.  Ol[the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  204. 

Aranuaan  Language,  and  its  dialects,  1. 199. 

Aram^Biama  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  198. 

Aretaa,  a  king  of  Arabia  Petnea,  why  at  war  with  Herod  the  Great* 
1.50. 

Ariateaa*a  &bulous  account  of  the  Septuagpnt  venion  exposed,  L 
264, 265.  Fabulous  miracles  related  of  Ansteas  the  Prooonnesiaa 
exposed,  117. 

Ark  of  Noah,  dimensions  of,  I.  75. 

Armenian  venion  of  Scriptures,  I.  275. 

Amobiua,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament 
1.42. 

Artuh  (Greckl  etut  idations  of,  1.  327,  328. 

Articiri  of  faith,  nui  to  be  established  from  single,  obscure,  or  ffgu- 
muve  teitis,  I,  395. 

Ar(4,  the  Int^  itivenLton  and  progress  of,  a  confirmation  of  the  cre- 
dibility uf  ihti  Mirsuic  Historyof  the  Deluge,  I.  73,  74. 

A*aph,  Pfliiliii^  ii^rib<)d  to,  H.  239. 

Ascentiion*  Odimof,  II.  243. 

Amcnaian  of  Jesua  Clirist,  circumstances  of;  considered,  L  446. 

Anher  [liabbl  Aafuti  Ben),  Codex  of,  I.  203. 

Ai^fisf*,  prmQi\i\fm  oi\  contrasted  with  those  of  the  Gospel,  1. 176, 
177^     EiTectR  oC  m  republican  France,  25,  26. 

Athetuig0mat  tcsiimoay  of,  to  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testa 
ment,  I.  43. 

Atheiu,  miserable  condition  of  the  women  at,  I.  19.  note  7.  Origin 
of  the  altar  erected  at,  to  "The  unknown  Qod,**  90.  St  Luke*8 
and  St  Paul's  account  of  the  Athenians  confirmed  by  Demos- 
thenes, 80. :  and  by  ancient  inscriotions,  91.  Remarks  on  Paul's 
admirable  address  to  them,  II.  32d,  327. 

Atonement,  true  notion  of,  unknown  to  the  heathen,  I.  17.  Though 
they  felt  the  necessity  of  an  atonement  for  sin,  70,  71.  The  doc- 
trine of,  as  set  forth  in  the  New  Testament,  150. 

Authenticity  defined,  1. 2a  Of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  proved, 
28 — 52.  Recapitulation  of  this  arvument  184.  Especially  of 
Matt  i.  and  ii.  and  Luke  L  and  ii..  H.  299—302.  309.  Of  Luke 
viii.  27—^.,  310.;  and  xxii.  44.,  310.  Of  John  vii.  53.  and  viii.  I— 
11.,  315.  Examination  of  the  authenticity  of  1  John  v.  7.,  366 — 
375. 

Author,  put  for  his  book  or  writings,  I.  359.  Importance  of  know- 
ing, 34a 


Babel,  erection  of  the  tower  of;  ooofirmed  by  heathen  teetiaony , 
I,  Ti, 

Babylon,  prophecies  concerning,  and  their  fulfilment,  1. 126. 

BdUuwCa  ass  speaking,  remarks  on,  I.  421. 

Baptiam,  observance  oi,  a  proof  of  the  credibility  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament 1. 67. 

Bamabaa,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  Ike 
New  Testament  I.  44. 

Batuch,  apocryphal  book  of,  H.  391, 392. 

Bath^Kol,  Douce  of,  IL  256. 
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Bd  and  the  Dragon^  apociyphal  hiilory  of,  11.  898. 

Benefu  conferred  by  Chrbuaaity,  a  ptoof  that  it  u  from  God,  1. 1G9 

BeUdehetOy  maBsacre  of  the  infanta  at,  I.  419. 

BiHe^  a  perlect  rule  of  iaith  and  practice,  1. 186.  Moral  qaaUfica^ 
tions  lor  studying  it  advantageouslv,  186,  187.  In  what  order  it 
should  be  read,  187.  Refutation  or  the  assertion  that  the  Bible 
is  the  most  immoral  book  in  the  world,  166.  Does  not  inculcate 
a  spirit  of  intolerance  and  persecution,  166,  167.  Harmony  be- 
tween all  its  parts,  a  proof  of  its  divine  origin  and  authority,  167, 
16Q.  As  also  il8  preservation,  168.  See  Scriptures,  VcrMunu, 
TeaUtment  (Old),  and  TettameiU  (New). 

EUnd  man  restored  to  sight,  remarks  on  the  miracle  of,  T.  104, 105. 

Blount  (Mr.),  absurd  and  contradictory  notion*  of,  on  religion  and 
moraU,  I.  23.    His  profligacy,  26. 

Boila^  on  the  plague  of,  in  Egypt,  It.  207. 

BoUnghrcke  (Lord),  absurd  and  contradictory  tenets  of,  on  religion 
and  morals,  I.  24, 25.  His  hypocrisy  expoaed,  96.  His  involon- 
tary  testimony  in  favour  of  the  evangelist,  68. 

Bock,  every  wnting  so  termed  by  the  anciento,  however  small,  1. 56. 

Bock  of  tht  Ccvenant,  I.  57. 

Book  o/JatheTt  remarks  on,  I.  57.  II.  216. 

Book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord,  observations  on,  I.  57.  11.  210. 

Byzantine  Recension  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  205. 


Catus  Rohanus,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, I.  42. 

CanOt  observation  on  the  miracle  wrought  at,  I.  103,  104. 

Canaaniles,  extirpation  of,  considered,  I.  409,  410. 

Canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  account  of,  I.  28 — 30.  Canon  of  the 
New  Testament,  39.  General  divisions  of  the  canonical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  II.  212,  213. 

Catalogues  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  I.  29,  30. ;  and  of 
the  New  Testament,  41. 

CaihdUc  Epistles,  origin  of  the  appellation  of,  II.  358.  lis  antiquity, 
ibid.  The  authenticitv  of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  in  what 
order  usually  placed,  ibid.    Their  dates,  330. 

Cause,  metonymy  of,  I.  359,  360. 

Cdsus,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the 
New  Testament,  I.  46,  47. ;  and  to  the  character  of  Christ,  82. ; 
and  of  the  first  Christians,  85. 

Census,  alluded  to  by  St  Luke,  explained,  I.  419,  420. 

Cerinihus,  account  of  the  tenets  of,  II.  316,  317.  His  testimony  to 
the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  46. 

CetiAim,  an  ancient  division  of  the  Old  Testament,  account  of,  I. 
213. 

ChaldtBans,  pretence  of,  to  antiquity,  disproved,  I.  73. 

Chaldaisms  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  196. 

Chaldee  Language,  notice  of,  I.  199. 

Chaldee  Paraphrases  on  the  Scriptures,  account  of,  I.  262—264. 

Chapters  and  verses,  origin  of,  in  the  Old  Testament,  I.  213.  And 
in  the  New  Testament,  214. 

Characters  (Hebrew),  antiquity  of,  I.  190. 

Children,  the  visiting  of  the  fathers'  sins  on,  explained,  1. 409. 

Chinese,  pretences  of,  to  antiquity,  disproved,  I.  74.  Degraded  state 
of  religion  and  morals  amon^  the  (^hinese,  I.  21. 

Christ  (Jesus).  Duration  of  his  ministry,  I.  321.  The  Lord's  sup- 
per a  perpetual  memorial  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  67.  Testi- 
mony of  Josephus  to  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  81.  463,  464. 
Of  the  Talmuds,  81.  Of  Pontius  Pilate,  81.  82.  Of  Suetonius, 
Tacitus,  Pliny.  iElius,  Lampridius,  Cclsus,  and  Porphyry,  82. 
Of  Julian  and  Mohammed,  83.  Jesus  Christ  put  for  his  doctrine, 
'359.    Parables,  why  used  by  him,  368,  369.    Superiority  of  his 

J  arables,  369,  370.  Diffic\^lties  in  his  genealogy  solved,  400, 401. 
17,  418.  Why  he  used  external  means  in  performing  some  of 
his  miracles,  99,  100. ;  and  gave  different  degrees  of  notoriety  to 
them,  98,  99.  Their  number,  101.  Variety,  ihid.  Design,  101, 
102.  Greatness,  102.  Before  whom  wrought,  103.  In  what  man- 
ner wrought,  ibid.  Their  eflTects,  ibid.  Were  never  denied,  ibid. 
A  critical  examination  of  some  of  Christ's  miracles,  particularly 
the  conversion  of  water  into  wine,  ibid.  The  feeding  of  five 
thousand  men,  104.  The  healing  of  the  paralytic,  ibid.  The 
giving  of  sight  to  the  man  who  had  been  bom  blind,  104,  105. 
The  raisin£[  of  Jairus's  daughter  to  life,  105.  Of  the  widow's  son 
at  Nain,  ibtd.  And  of  Lazarus,  105, 10)6.  The  circumstances  of 
his  Resurrection  stated  and  scrutinized,  106^115.  And  of  his  As- 
cension, 446.  The  miracles  of  Christ  compared  with  pretended 
pagan  and  popish  miracles,  115 — 119.  Character  of  Christ,  149. 
Testimonies  of  heathen  adversaries  to  his  life  and  character,  81 
— €^  Involuntary  testimonies  of  the  infidels,  Chubb  and  Rous- 
seau, to  his  character,  156.  and  note.  Christ  a  greater  prophet 
than  Moses,  453, 454.  Salvation  only  through  him,  462.  Neces- 
sity of  believing  in  him,  and  danger  of  rejecting  him,  ibid.  Christ 
pat  for  his  doctrine,  359.  See  Messiah. 
Christianity,  propagation  of,  a  proof  of  the  credibility  of  the  New 
Testament,  I.  67.  And  that  the  Gospel  is  from  God,  130—132. 
Gibbon's  five  secondary  causes  of  its  success  refuted,  133.  Its 
rejection  by  unbelieving  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  non-universality, 
no  argument  against  its  divine  original,  but  rather  a  confirmation, 
134.^140.  The  Mosaic  dispensation  introductory  to  it,  147,  148. 
Excellence  of  its  doctrines,  149—151.  And  morality,  152—156. 
Superiority  of  its  motives  to  duty,  156—158.    Its  doctrines  not 


contrary  to  reason,  158—160.  lis  doctrine  of  a  fatora 
not  improbable,  160, 161.  Does  not  ertablish  a  system  of  pricM. 
crafl,  161,  162.  Or  prohibit  free  inquiry,  but  on  the  eofitr«iy  in- 
vites it,  162.  Its  morality  not  too  strict,  162, 163.  Nor  any  of  its 
moral  precepts  unreasonable  and  impracticable,  163,  164.  Docs 
not  produce  a  timid  spirit,  164.  Nor  overlook  the  ceneroiiB  »en- 
timents  of  friendship,  164, 165. ;  and  of  patriotism,  165,  166.  Nor 
inculcate. either  intolerance  or  persecution,  166,  167.  The  ten- 
dency of  Christianity  (evinced  by  facts)  to  promoie  the  presetit 
and  eternal  happiness  of  mankind,  169—175.  Compariaoo  of  the 
actual  effects  of^the  Gospel,  with  those  produced  by  the  atfaeMti- 
cal  philosophy,  175—177.  A  further  prodf  that  it  ts  fpom  God,  m 
afforded  by  its  superiority  over  ail  other  religioDB,  177.  Paitica- 
larly  in  its  perfection,  ibid.  Its  openness,  ibtd.  Its  adaptation  m 
the  capacities  of  all  men,  178.  The  spiritnali^of  its  vror»hip. 
ibid.  Its  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  worid,  179.  Its  hoxntlM. 
tion  of  man  and  exalting  the  Deity,  ibid  Its  restoration  of  order 
to  the  world,  ibid.  Its  tendency^  to  eradicate  all  evil  pesuont 
from  the  heart,  t'MJ.^  Its  contrariety  to  die  oovetonaneas  and  ai»- 
bition  of  mankind,  ibid.  Its  restoring  the  divine  imaee  to  maa, 
ibid.  Its  mighty  eflTects,  ibid.  Examination  of  the  diffieoliief 
attendant  on  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  448—456. 

Christians,  exemplary  character  and  conduct  of,  I.  169,  ITtl.  At- 
tested by  their  heathen  adversaries,  83—85. 170.  The  crimes  of 
nominal  Christians  not  chargeable  on  the  Gospel,  173. 

Chronicles  (two  books  oO.  II.  222.  Their  title,  ibid.  Author  and 
date,  ibid.  Scope  and  analysis  of  these  books,  223.  Observatiocs 
on  these  books,  224.  Account  of  the  Targums  or  Chaldee  pan 
phrases  on,  1.  263. 

Chronology,  alleged  contradictions  in,  considered,  and  afaovni  to  be 
unfounded,  1. 104,  405.    Importance  of,  to  biblical  students^  3ta 

Chubb  (Mr.),  absurd  and  contradictory  tenets  of,  concerning  religioo, 
I.  23,  24.  His  hypocrisy,  26.  Involuntary  testimony  oC  to  tht 
divine  mission  of  Jesus  Christ,  68.;  and  to  his  character,  155. 

Churches  (Christian),  state  of,  necessary  to  be  known  in  studviiut 
the  Epistles,  I.  393. 

Cilicisms  of  the  New  Testament,  1.  199. 

Circumcision,  the  observance  of,  a  proof  of  the  credibility  of  the 
Old  Testament,  I.  66. 

Circumstantiatitv  of  the  Old  Testament  narratives  a  proof  of  their 
authenticity,  I.  31,  32. ;  as  also  of  the  Pentateuch,  35,  3& ;  and 
of  the  New  Testament  narratives,  49,  50. 

Clarius's  (Isidore)  revision  of  the  Vulgate  version,  notice  of,  1. 277 

Classification  of  the  books  of  the  Now  Testament,  II.  293,  S94. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of  the  New 
Testament,  I.  4a 

Clement  of  Rome,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of  the  New 
Testament,  I.  45. 

CognaU,  or  kindred  languages,  what  so  termed,  I.  199.  Aceoont 
of  them,  Und.  The  use  of  the  cognate  languages  for  illustratiiw 
the  Scriptures  elucidated,  199.  341, 342. 

Coincidence  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  narratives  with  the 
relations  of  profane  authors  a  proof  of  their  credibility,  I.  49-^58. 
69-87. 

Coins  (ancient),  collateral  testimony  of,  to  the  credibility  of  the 
New  Testament,  I.  88—91.  Imporiance  of,  as  an  hermenentical 
aid,  350. 

Collins  (Mr.),  absurd  and  contradictory  tenets  of,  on  religion,  T.  23. 
His  hypocrisy,  26. 

Colossians,  Saint  Paul's  Epistle  to,  11.  340.  Account  of  the  chnrrh 
^t  Colossse,  341.  Date  of  this  Epistle,  ibid.  Its  occasion,  ibid. 
Scope  and  analysis  of  its  contents,  ibid. 

Commentaries,  difierent  classes  of,  1. 352.  Of  commentaries,  stricilv 
so  called,  ibid.  Their  utilitv,  353.  Design  to  be  kept  in  view  in 
consulting  them,  ibid.  Rules  for  consulting  them  to  the  best 
advantage,  353,  354. 

Comparison  not  to  be  extended  to  all  the  circumstances  of  an  alls 
gory,  I.  365. 

Complexion,  varieties  of,  in  dififerent  nations,  not  contrary  to  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  origin  of  mankind,  I.  76. 

Conjecture  (critical),  a  source  of  various  readings,  I.  284-  Rules 
for  applying  it  to  the  determination  of  various  readings.  389.  S90. 

Constantinopolitan  Recension  of  the  New  Testament,  1.  205.  209. 

Contemporary  Writers,  testimonv  of,  a  source  for  ascertaining  the 
meanmg  of  Scripture,  I.  329—333 

Context,  definition  of,  I.  336.  Rules  for  investigating  it,  337,  338 
Importance  of  attending  to  the  context,  in  the  interpretation  of 
allegories,  365. 

Contradictions,  alleged  to  exist  in  the  Scriptures,  considered,  and 
shown  to  have  no  foundation,  I.  399, 400.  In  historical  passages, 
400 — 404.  In  chronolmj^.  404,  405.  Between  prophecies  and 
their  fulfilment,  406.  In  doctrine,  406—408.  Appareht  contra- 
dictions to  morality,  408 — 414.  Between  the  sacred  writers.  414 
— 418.  Between  sacred  and  profane  writers,  418—420.  Seeminr 
contradictions  to  philosophy  and  the  nature  of  things,  480 — 4^ 

Conversation  with  the  Dei^,  the  most  eminent  degree  of  prophetic 
inspiration,  II.  256. 

Conversion  of  Paul,  remarks  on,  II.  322,  323. 

Coptic  version  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  I.  272. 

Corinthians  (Saint  Paul's  First  Epistle  to),  II.  334.  Paurs  character 
of  the  Gentile  Corinthians  confirmed  by  profane  historiana,  I.  80l 
State  of  the  Corinthian  church,  II.  334.  Occasion  and  scope  of 
this  Epistle,  ibid.  Analysis  of  its  content^  335.  Date  and  senu- 
inenoss,  ibid.  Examination  of  the  question,  how  many  epistles 
Paul  wrote  to  the  Corinthians,  ibid. 
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Corintkiani  (Saint  Paol't  Second  Ep»de  fo).  H.  335.  D«t«  and 
where  written,  336.  Occasion  of  this  Epiitlet  ibid,  Iti  scope, 
ibid.  SynopMs  of  its  coatents,  ibid.  Observations  on  it,  ibid.  A 
supposed  chronological  flifficaltjr  in  this  £pistle  elocidaled,  336, 
337.  No  other  epistles  written  to  the  Corinthians  but  the  two 
which  are  now  eitant,  I.  57,  68.  II.  335. 

Corruption  of  the  Scriptures,  impossibility  of,  pcoved,  I.  53—56. 
Wilful  corruption,  how  far  a  cause  of  various  readings,  886. 

Counsels  of  perfection,  nature  and  fallacy  of,  I.  396.  noU. 

Covenant,  book  of  the,  I.  57. 

Creation  of  the  world,  true  account  of,  unknown  to  the  ancient 

•  philosophers,  I.  17.  Mosaic  narrative  of,  confirmed  by  proiane 
history,  69.  And  by  the  modem  discoveries  in  philoaophy,  I. 
420,421.  «      .    ,       ,. 

Credibility  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  I.  59.  Prooft  that  the 
writen  of  them  bad  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  subjecti  which 
ihoy  rekte ;  and  their  moral  character,  though  ngidW  tried,  was 
never  impeached  by  their  keenest  opponent!,  ibidl  This  test  ap- 
plied to  the  Old  Testament,  ibid  And  also  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, CO.  These  writings  never  charged  with  containing  false- 
hoods, ibid.  This  proved  at  large  conceming  the  CMd  Testament, 
60—62.  And  the  New  Testament,  62.  The  wriiers  of  which 
were  contemporary  with,  and  competent  witnesses  of,  the  events 
related,  62,  63.  And  could  not  have  recorded  the  actions  ascrib- 
ed to  Christ,  if  they  had  not  been  true,  62.  Were  neither  enthu- 
siasts nor  fiinatica,  63.  Were  neither  deceived  themselves,  nor 
did  nor  could  deceive  others,  63,  64.  But  on  the  contrary  they 
were  men  of  the  strictest  integrity  and  sincerity,  64,  65.  Ap- 
pealed to  notorioBs  proofs,  66.  And  suiiered  every  thing  for  the 
truth  of  their  narration,  ibid.  The  credibility  of  the  Scriptures  fur- 
ther confirmed  by  the  subsbtence,  to  this  very  day,  of  monumenta 
instituted  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  principal  facts  and 
events  therein  recorded.  66, 67.  And  by  the  wonderful  establish- 
ment and  propagation  of  Christianity,  67,  68.  Testimonies  from 
natural  and  civil  history  to  the  credibility  of  the  Old  Testament, 
69—78.  And  also  of  the  New  Testament,  7a-.«3.  The  silence 
of  profone  authors  conceming  fiicts  recorded  ^  the  sacred  histo- 
rians no  argument  against  their  credibility.  85—87.  Which  is 
further  confirmed  by  coins  and  medals,  88—91.  Recapitulation 
of  this  argument,  185.    Credibility  of  miracles,  proved,  95 — ^97. 

Creed  of  unbelievers,  I.  159.  note. 

Cretans,  St.  Paul's  character  of,  confirmed  bv  profane  writers,  1. 81. 
Christianity,  when  planted  in  Crete,  II.  347. 

Criticism  of  the  Scriptures,  okrjects  of,  I.  188. 

Cyprian,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament, 
T42. 

Cyprian  Recension  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  209.  note. 

Cyrenius,  census  of,  explained,  I.  419,  420. 


D'alkmikrt,  miserable  death  of,  I.  176. 

Daniel  (the  prophet),  account  of,  II.  277.  His  predictions  relative 
to  the  four  great  monarchies,  I.  129.  Analysis  of  his  prophecies, 
II.  277— 279L.  Observations  on  their  canonical  authority  and  style, 
with  a  refutation  of  neologian  objections,  279 — ^282.  Account  of 
the  spurious  additions  made  to  the  book  of  Daniel,  282. 

Darkness,  on  the  pUwne  of,  in  Egypt,  II.  207. 

bates  of  the  books  of  Scripture,  importance  of  knowing,  I.  348. 

Vavid,  in  what  sense  the  "  man  after  God's  own  heart,'^I.  411, 418. 
List  of  Psalms  ascribed  to,  II.  239.  241. 

Deborah,  remarks  on  the  ode  of,  II.  217.  note. 

Deists,  or  enemies  of  divine  revelation,  origin  of,  I.  22.  note*  Are 
indebted  to  the  Scriptures  lor  all  that  they  have  written,  which 
is  either  wise  or  sooa,  ibid.  Their  boast,  that  unassisted  reason 
is  a  sufiicient  guiae  to  man,  disproved,  ibid.  A  summary  of  their 
absurd  and  contradictory  tenets  conceming  religion^  the  worship 
of  God,  and  a  future  state,  23 — ^25.  And  concerning  morals,  25. 
Deadly  effects  of  deism  on  nations,  25, 26.  And  on  individuals, 
26.  KffectM  of  their  principles  contrasted  with  those  of  the  Gos- 
I»el,  176, 177. 

Deities  (heathen),  immense  number  of,  I.  16.  and  note  8.,  21.  Hor- 
rid rites  of,  and  their  eflbcta,  16,  17.    See  Idolatrv. 

Deluge,  Mosaic  account  of,  not  contrary  to  philosophy,  but  confirm- 
ed by  indubitable  testimonies  from  natural  and  civil  history,  1. 
72 — ^75.  And  by  the  Apamean  medal,  88.  Infidel  objections  to 
it  refuted,  75, 76. 

De  Rossi,  notice  of  the  principal  Hebrew  MSS.  collected  by,  1. 219. 

Design  of  the  sacred  writers  m  composing  their  narratives,  a  source 
or  apparent  contradictions  in  historical  passoges,  I.  400—402. 
And  also  in  points  of  doctrine,  408. 

Deuteronomy  (book  of),  date  and  chronology  of,  II.  210, 211.  Its 
scope,  211.  Prediction  relative  to  the  Afessiah  contained  in  it 
illustrated,  ibid.  1. 453, 454.  Synopsis  of  its  contents,  11. 211, 212. 
Observations  on  this  book,  212. 

Dialects  of  the  Greek  Testament,  1. 196—199. 

^•■'Kitii,  import  of,  1. 28.  39. 

Aim^i^mKftm,  import  of,  II.  243. 

Didactic  poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  I.  381. 

Difficulties  attendant  on  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  exomiiied, 

Dissection,  curious,  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  I.  202.  nois. 
Divisions  (ancient  and  modern)  of  the  Scriptures,  I.  212 — 215. 
Doctrines  delivered  in  the  Bible  a  proof  that  it  must  be  from  God, 

I.  142.     Doctrines  of  the  patriarchal  age,  142, 143.  IL  a36»  237. 
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Doctrines  delivered  by  Moses,  and  by  the  prophets,  I.  143—148. 
Summary  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  i49. ;  particularly  th« 
vicarious  atonement  of  Christ,  and  the  blessing  thereby  procured 
for  man,  150 — 150.  Alleged  contradictions  m  doctrines  proved 
to  have  no  foundation,  406—408.  On  the  doctrinal  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures,  393—395. 

Double  Sense  of  prophecy,  1.  390,  391. 

Dramade  Poems  of  the  Hebrews,  I.  381. 

Dreams,  prophetic,  II.  255. 

Duelling  not  sanctioned  by  the  Gospel.  I.  171.  note. 


Ebcr's  (Fsul)  revision  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  notice  of,  I.  277. 

Ebionites,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the 
New  Testament,  1. 46. 

Ecdesiastes  (book  of),  II.  247.  Its  title,  author,  and  canonical  au- 
thority, ibid.  Its  scope  and  synopsis,  247,  248.  Ob8er\'atioQi  on 
this  book,  249. 

Eodesiasticus  (apocryphal  book  of),  account  of,  U.  291. 

Edessene  Recension  ot  the  New  Testament,  account  of,  1. 206.' 

Editions  (ancient)  of  the  Scriptore,  considered  as  a  source  of  the 
sacred  text,  I.  280. 

Effect,  metonymy  of,  I.  360. 

^gypt,  prophecies  concerning,  and  their  fulfilment,  I.  125.  The 
borrowing  from  the  Egyptians  by  the  Israelites  explained,  409. 
Remarks  on  the  plagues  inflicted  upon  the  E^puans,  II.  206, 
207.  Pretensions  of  the  Egyptians  to  remote  antiquity  disproved, 
I.  73.  Confirmationa  of  Scnpture  firom  Egyptian  hieroglyphics, 
88,  89. 

Egyptian  versions  of  the  ScriptnTos,  I.  272, 273.  Egyptian  Recen- 
sion of  the  Now  Testament,  205. 

Eichhom*s  theory  of  recensions,  account  of,  I.  209. 

El^pac  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  I.  380. 

Elijah  fed  by  ravens,  remarks  on  the  narrative  of,  I.  422. 

Emphases,  definition  of,  I.  326,  327.  Different  kinds  of,  327.  Em- 
phasis of  the  Greek  article,  327,  328.  Emf^ases  of  other  words, 
328.  Emphatic  adverbs,  ibid.  Real  emphases,  ibid.  Rules  for 
the  invesugation  of  emphatic  words,  328,  329. 

England,  beneficial  efifects  of  Christianitv  in,  I.  174. 

Enoch,  translation  of,  confirmed  by  heatnen  traditions,  I.  71.  Re- 
marks on  the  apocryphal  book  of,  supposed  to  be  quoted  by  tlie 
Apostle  Jude,  3ft.  H.  377. 

Enthusiasm,  characteristics  of,  I.  63.  Proof  that  Moses  was  not  on 
enthusiast,  60.  Nor  the  apostles  and  evangelists,  63.  Especially 
Saint  Paal,  II.  322, 323.  t~        / 

Ephesus,  temple  of  Diana  at,  I.  90.  That  citr,  why  termed  kep.. 
xorox,  90,  91.  Acooont  of  the  church  at.  if.  33a  Genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  the  Epistk  to  the  Ephesians,  338,  339.  Its 
date,  339.  Occasion  and  scope,  Aid.  Analysis  of  iti  content*, 
ibid.    Observations  on  its  style,  ibid. 

Epistles  of  the  apostles,  importance  of,  H.  329,  330.  Their  number 
and  order,  particularly  those  of  St.  Paul,  330.  Of  the  Catholic 
•nistles,  t'ditf.  General  plan  of  the  apostolic  epistles,  i^u/.  Causes 
or  their  obscurity  explained,  331.  Remarks  on  the  phraseology 
of  St  Paul's  Epistles  in  particular,  ibid.  Rules  for  studying  the 
apostolic  epistles  most  beneficially,  I.  393—395.  Subscriptions 
attached  to  them,  215.    See  CathoUc  Epistles. 

EmSheU  of  Scripture,  difiereut  kinds  of,  I.  825. 

Esdras,  account  of  the  two  apocryphal  books  of,  II.  289,  290. 

£stAer  (book  of),  11.225.  Its  tiUe  and  author,  225, 226.  Argument, 
266.  Synopsis  of  its  contents,  ibid.  Account  of  the  Targums  or 
Chaldee  paraphrases  on  this  book,  I.  263.  Apocryphal  additions 
to  the  book  of  Esther,  II.  290.  ^ 

Ethan,  psalm  ascribed  to,  II.  240. 

Ethiopia,  prophecies  concerning,  and  their  fulfilment,  1. 125,  126. 

Ethiepic  language,  notice  of,  L  199.  Eihiopic  venion  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, 273,  274. 

Eus^us's  acconni  of  the  elaasification  and  genuineness  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  42.  Notice  of  his  Harmony  of 
the  four  Gospels,  319, 320. ;  and  of  his  recension  of  the  Septuagtnt 
vemion,  268.    Eusebian  Sections,  214. 

Euthalius,  Sections  of,  1.  214. 

Evangelists,  were  contemponry  with,  and  competent  witnesses  of, 
the  facts  recorded  by  them.  I.  62,  63.  Were  not  enthusiasts  nor 
fanatics,  63.  Neither  did  nor  could  deceive  or  impose  upon 
others,  63,  64.  Were  men  of  the  strictest  integrity  and  sincerity, 
64,  65.  Appealed  to  notorious  proofs,  66.  SufiTered  every  thing 
for  the  truth  of  their  narrative,  ibid.  On  the  credibility  and  in- 
spiration of  the  evangelists. — See  Credibility,  Inspiration. 

Evidence.    See  Historical  Testimony. 

Evil  (moral  and  physical),  the  true  cause  of,  imknown  to  the  an- 
cients, I.  17.  The  Bible  accotmt  of  it  confirmed  by  heathen 
writers,  70. 

£xodfis  (book  of).  Title,  II.  206.  Author  and  date,  tftiVf.  Occasion 
and  subject-matter,  ibid.  Scope,  ibid.  Types  of  the  Meiwiah, 
ibid.  Synopsis,  ibid.   Illusuration  of  Exodus,  ch.  vii.— zi.  206, 207. 

Expositors.    See  Commentators. 

Ezekiel  (the  prophet),  account  of,  H.  283.  Canonical  authority  of 
his  prophecies,  ibid.  Their  scope,  284.  Analysis  of  them,  284— 
286.  Observations  on  the  style  of  Ezekiel,  286.  Supposed  dif- 
ference between  him  and  Jeremiah  reconciled.  I.  124. 

Ezra  (book  of),  II.  224.  Its  title  and  author,  ibid.  Argument, 
scope,  and  synopsis  of  its  contents.  224.  225.  Observations  on 
a  spurioQs  passage  ascribed  to  Ezra,  22a. 
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Faith,  uuilogy  of,  1.  342.     Rules  for  invMtieating  it.  342—344. 

Fall  of  man.  Mosaic  account  df,  confirmed  by  the  eiistence  of 
moral  evil,  and  by  historical  testimony,  I.  69--71. 

Families  of  Hebrew  Manuscripts,  account  of,  I.  218.  And  of  the 
manuscriplsrof  the  Greek  Testament,  204—212. 

Fathers^  testimony  of,  to  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  I. 
41 — 45.  Assistance  to  be  derived  from  them  in  the  interpretation 
of  Scripture,  346 — 348.  Remarks  on  their  mode  of  quoting  the 
Scriptures,  41.  Authority  of  their  quotations  as  a  source  of  the 
sacred  teit,  281.  Rules  for  applying  their  quotations  to  the  de- 
termination of  various  readings,  288,  289.  ^ 

Felixy  procurator  of  Judea,  the  singular  propriety  of  Saint  Paul's 
address  to,  illustrated,  II.  327. 

Fertihty  of  the  Holy  Land,  attested  by  heathen  writers,  L  78. 

Fifi-tree,  the  withering  of  the  barren,  explamed,  I.  102. 

Figurative  Language^  origin  of,  I.  355.  Distinction  between  figures 
of  words  and  figures  of  thought,  ibid.  General  observations  on 
the  interpretation  of  tropes  and  figures,  355—358.  The  figura- 
tive language  of  the  prophets  sometimes  the  source  of  seeming 
contradictions,  406.  See  Allegory,  Hyperbole,  Irony ^  Metaphor, 
Metonymy,  Parable,  Proverbs,  nnd  Synecdoche. 

First-born,  on  the  destruction  of,  in  Egypt,  II.  207. 

First  day  of  the  week,  observance  of,  a  proof  of  the  credibility  of 
the  New  Testament,  I.  67. 

Five  thousand  men,  miracle  of  the  feeding  of,  I.  104> 

Flies,  on  the  plague  of,  II.  206. 

Faedus  cum  (rracis,  account  of,  I.  212. 

Fool,  how  to  be  answered,  I.  397. 

Forgery,  impossibility  of,  as  it  respects  the  Old  Testament,  I.  29. 
And  the  New  TeHtnment,  40.  54,  55. 

Forgiveness  of  sins.  New  Testament  doctrine  of,  I.  150. 

France,  hornble  state  of,  during  the  French  Revolution,  in  conse- 
quence of  infidelity,  I.  25,  26. 

Frederick  II.  king  or  Prussia,  impious  tenets  of,  I.  24. 

Friendship,  why  not  enforced  by  name,  in  the  Gospel,  1. 165. 

Frogs,  on  the  plague  of,  II.  206. 

Future  state.    See  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 


Galatians,  account  of,  U.  337.  Date  of  Saint  Paul's  Epistle  to 
them,  ibid.  Its  genuineness  and  authenticity,  ^id.  Occasion  and 
scope,  ibid.  Synopsis  of  its  contents,  ibid.  Observations  on  this 
EpuiUe,  338. 

Oallio,  character  of,  I.  79. 

Oaon  (rabbi  Saadias),  Arabic  version  by,  notice  of,  I.  274. 

Gemaras  of  Jerusalem  and  Babylon,  account  of,  I.  345. 

Genealogy,  importance  of,  in  studying  the  Scriptures,  I.  351,  352. 
The  seeming  contradictions  in  the  genealogies  of  our  Saviour, 
as  recorded  Dy  Matthew  and  Luke,  examined  and  reconciled, 
400,  401.  417,  418.  Importance  of  the  genealogies  in  the  first 
book  of  Chtt>nicles,  II.  223. 

Genesis  (book  of  J,  title,  II.  203.  Author,  204.  Date,  ibid.  General 
argument,  ibid.  Scope,  ibid.  Types  of  the  Messiah  in  this  book 
ibid.  Synopsis  of  its  contents,  und.  Summary  of  the  patriarchal 
religion,  as  exhibited  in  this  book,  1. 142,  143.  The  literal  sense 
of  the  first  three  chapters  vindicated,  II.  205.  Whence  Moses 
derived  his  materials  for  it,  I.  34. 

Gentiles,  rejection  of  the  Gospel  by,  no  objection  to  the  truth  of 
Chrislianiiy,  I.  136. 

Genuineness  defined,  I.  28.  Criteria  for  distinguishing  genuine 
from  spurious  writings,  39,  40.  Genuineness  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment demonstrated,  ^—32. :  especially  of  the  Pentateuch,  32— 
38.  And  of  the  New  Testament,  40—50.  Recapitulation  of  this 
argument,  184. 

Geography,  importance  of,  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  I.  351. 

GeUogy,  testimony  of,  to  the  credibility  of  the  Mosaic  narrative  of 
the  deluge,  I.  71,72. 

German  Divines,  heterodox  notions  of  many  of,  I.  326^  Refutation 
of  their  theory,  that  some  of  the  interpretations  of  Christ  and  his 
Apostles  are  doctrinal  accommodations  to  Jewish  opinions  and 
prejudices,  324. 

German  Jews,  manuscripts  of,  1. 218. 

Giants,  Mosaic  account  of,  confirmed  by  heathen  writers,  I.  71. 

Gibbon's  false  account  of  the  spread  of  Christianity,  confuted  by 
facts,  I.  133.    His  immoral  principles  exposed,  25. 

Gittith,  import  of,  II.  244. 

Glossaries,  nature  of,  I.  335.  Rules  for  consulting  them  to  advan- 
tage, ibid. 

Gnostics,  tenets  of,  refuted  by  St  John,  II.  316. 

God,  the  true  nature  and  worship  of,  imperfectly  known  among  the 
ancient  heathen  nations,  I.  16,  17.  And  also  among  the  modem 
heathens,  21, 22.  Sublime  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures  concerning 
God,  in  the  patriarchal  times.  142. 143.  Under  the  Mosaic  dis- 
pensaUon,  143^145.    And  in  the  Gospel,  149,  150. 

Gospel,  meaning  of.  II.  294.  General  desi^  of  the  Gospels,  295. 
Tneir  number,  ibid.  And  importance,  ibid.  The  sources  of  the 
first  three  Gospels  examined.  385—393.  Why  rejected  by  the 
'  unbelieving  Jews.  I.  134,  135.  And  by  the  Gentiles,  136.  See 
Christianity,  Doctrines,  Morality,  John,  Luke,  Mark,  and  Maiiheu), 
in  this  Index.  ^  ^  ^^_^     ^  .  , 

Gothic  version  of  the  Bible,  account  of.  I.  277.  Description  of  the 
Upsal  manuscript  of.  277. 278.  Important  remains  of,  discovered 
in  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan.  278.  279.  ,  ,  „^ 

Governors  and  Governed,  duties  of,  under  the  Gospel.  1. 153. 


GrttmsnaHco-HiUoriad  Sense,  defined,  I.  323. 

Greek  Article,  elucidations  of.  I.  327,  328. 

Cheek  Language,  the  New  Testament  why  written  in,  I.  193.  194 
Similarity  of  the  New  Testament  Greek  with  that  of  the  Sepcti- 
agint  version,  193.  Examination  of  its  style,  194, 19&  I>iAl«c&, 
19&-199. 

Cheek  Versions  (ancient)  of  the  Old  Testament  i — See  Aqmiia,  Sep- 
tuagint,  Symmachus,  Theodotion. 

Greeks,  the  New  Testament  character  of^  confirmed  hj  beatbes 
writers,  I.  80. 

Chiesbach's  (Dr.)  system  of  recension  of  the  New  Testamenx,  ac- 
count of,  I.  205,  ^" 


syste 
1,206. 


Habakkuk  (the  prophet),  notice  of,  11.  277.  Analysis  of  his  pro- 
phecy, ibid.    Its  style,  ibid. 

Haggeu  (the  prophet),  account  of,  H.  287.  Argument  and  scope  of 
his  prophecy,  ibid.    Analysis  of  its  contents,  £61^     Style,  iUi, 

Hagiagrapha,  an  ancient  division  of  the  Jewish  Scriptares,  aoooont 
of,  I.  213.    Chaldee  paraphrase  on,  263. 

Hail,  on  the  plague  of,  in  Egypt,  II.  207. 

Haptoroth,  or  sections  of  the  Prophets,  ori^n  of,  I.  213. 

Happiness,  dark  and  confused  notions  of  the  heathen  oooceniiDg, 
1.  la  I 

Harmonies  of  the  Scriptures,  occasion  of,  I.  319.  Obsenratiaos  oil 
the  different  schemes  of  harmonizers,  and  on  the  duration  of  the 
public  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ,  319—321. 

Harmony  subsisting  between  all  parts  of  the  Bible,  a  proof  of  its 
divine  authority  and  original,  I.  167,  168. 

Heathen  Nations  (ancient),  deplorable  state  of  religion  and  morals 
among,  I.  16 — ^20. ;  and  among  the  modem  heathens.  21.  22.  Thjs 
a  proof  of  the  necessity  of  a  divine  revelation,  22.  I>env«d 
many  of  their  institutions  from  the  Scriptures,  77,  78.  Tbeir 
characters,  as  incidentally  noticed  in  the  New  Testament,  coa- 
firmed  by  profane  writers,  80,  81. 

Heathen  Writers,  testimonies  of,  to  the  credibility  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, I.  69—71.  And  of  the  New  Testament,  78 — 83.  And  to 
the  beneficial  effects  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  character  and  conduct 
of  the  first  Christians,  170.  | 

Hebraisms  of  the  New  Testament,  1. 196.    £xamples  of  them,  and 
observations  on  them.  196,  197.   Rules  ibr  the  better  understand-       1 
ing  of  Hebraisms,  197, 198.  ' 

Hebrew  Language,  origin  and  antiquity  of,  1. 189.  Historical  sketch 
of,  190.  Antiquity  of  its  character,  ibid.  Hebrew  vowel  poina,  I 
191,  192.  And  accents,  192.  Rabbinical  Hebrew,  198.  The  ! 
Hebrew  language  a  proof  of  the  genuineness  and  anthenticttr 
of  the  Old  Testament,  31.  Particulariy  of  the  Pentateacb.  3£ 
Notice  of  the  principal  Hebrew  manuscripts,  216 — 221.  And  of 
the  printed  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  203. 

Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  Testament,  histoty  of,  from  tbe  ^vrriting  of 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  until  the  time  of  Jesns  Chnst. 
I.  200.  From  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  age  of  the  Masoritrs, 
200,  201.  From  the  age  of  the  Masorites  to  the  invention  of  the 
art  of  printing.  201—203.  From  the  invention  of  the  art  of  print- 
ing to  our  own  time,  203. 

Hebrews  (Epistle  to).  II.  349.  To  whom  written.  349,  350.  In  what 
language,  351,  352.  Its  genuineness  and  authenticity,  and  by 
whom  written,  352—356.  Date  of  this  Epistle.  356.  Its  occasion 
and  scope,  356, 357.  Synopsis  of  its  contents,  357.  Observaiiooa 
on  it,  ibid. 

Hegesippus,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, I.  43. 

Helvetius,  immoral  tenets  of.  I.  25. 

Heman,  psalm  ascribed  to,  U.  240. 

Herbert  (Lord),  absurd  and  contradictory  tenets  txf,  in  religion  and 
morals,  I.  22.  25. 

Heretical  Writers  (ancient),  testimonies  of,  to  the  gennineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  45,  46.  Various  readings 
sometimes  to  be  found  in  their  vrorks,  289. 

Hermas,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the 
New  Testament,  1.  45. 

Hesychius's  Recension  of  the  Septuagint,  notice  of,  I.  868. 

Hexavia  of  Origen,  specimen  of,  with  illustrative  remarks,  L  967, 

HiUe/ (Rabbi),  Codex  of,  I.  203. 

Hindoos,  degraded  state  of  religion  and  morals  among,  1. 21.  Their 
extravagant  pretensions  to  antiquity  refuted,  74. 

Historians  (profane),  confirm  the  truth  of  the  Old  Testament  nsN 
ratives,  I.  69— -78.  •  And  also  of  those  of  the  New  Testament,  78 
•—83.  This  coincidence  a  proof  of  their  senuineness  and  authen- 
ticity, 49—^2.  Seeming  inconsistencies  oetween  the  sacred  and 
profane  historians  accounted  for,  414 — 418.  Silence  of  ancient 
nistorians  concerning  taany  facts  accounted  for,  85—87. 

Historical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  general  observations  on,  IT. 
213.  Their  authors,  Und.  Importance,  214.  For  analyses  of  the 
Historical  Books,  see  their  several  titles  in  this  Index. 

Historical  Circumstances,  importance  of,  to  the  study  of  the  Scrip, 
tures  generally,  1.  348—^1.  Of  Scripture  allegories  in  particu- 
lar, 365.    And  also  of  parables,  368. 

Historical  Passages  of  Scripture,  alleged  contradictions  in,  consider, 
ed,  and  shown  to  have  no  foundation,  I.  400 — 404. 

Historical  Sense  of  Scripture,  I.  323. 

Historical  Testimony,  credibility  of,  illustrated ,  I.  95,  96.  Hume's 
objections  to  it,  considered  and  refuted,  96,  97.    Historical  testi- 
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mony  not  dimmished  by  the  lapee  of  agee,  I.  97,  98.  HiBtorical 
teatimony  of  Jews  and  GeniileB  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Penta- 
teach,  32. 

Historical  Types,  I.  386. 

Historw  (Jewish),  a  source  of  Scri|)ture  metaphora,  T.  363.  The  cre- 
dibility of  the  Old  Testament  histories  confirmed  by  tesUmonics 
from  natural  and  civil  history,  69 — 78.  And  also  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 78 — 87.  Importance  of  sacred  and  profane  history  to  the 
riffht  understanding  of  Scripture,  349. 

H6bbe9  (Mr.),  absurd  and  contradictory  notions  concerning  religion 
and  morals,  I.  23.  25.  His  base  conduct,  26.  His  involuntary 
testimony  in  favour  of  the  New  Testament,  68. 

Holden  (Rev.  George),  important  observations  of,  on  the  impreca- 
tions supposed  to  be  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  1.  413. 

Holy  Spirit,  put  for  his  effects,  operations,  and  gifts,  1.  359.  The 
descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  apostles,  considered,  447. 

Homilies,  nature  of,  L  353. 

Hosea  (the  prophet),  account  of,  II.  260.  Occasion  and  scope  of  his 
prophecy,  260,  261.  Anal3rBi8  of  its  contents,  261.  Observations 
on  bis  style,  261,  262. 

Hug  (Prof),  system  of  recensions  of,  I.  208,  209. 

Hugo  de  Sancto  Caro  (Cardinal),  invented  the  division  of  chapters 
in  the  Bible,  I.  213. 

Hume  (Mr.),  absurd  and  contradictory  notions  of,  conrominff  religion 
and  morals,  1. 24, 25.  His  objection  against  the  Pentateuch  refuted, 
69.  Refutation  of  his  objections  to  the  credibility  of  miracles, 
96,97. 

Hyperbole,  nature  of,  1. 272. 


Ii>0LATRT  of  the  ancient  heathen  nations,  I.  16, 17.  And  of  the 
modem  heathen  nations,  21,  22.  Idolatry  abolished  by  Chris- 
tiani^,  171. 

Idyl  (Hebrew),  nature  of,  1, 381. 

Ignatius,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament, 
I.  45. 

Immorality  unjustly  charged  upon  the  Bible,  1. 166.  Immoral  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  deists  and  atheists  proved,  2i — ^26. 

Immortality  of  the  Soul  and  a  future  state,  imperfectly  known 
to  the  ancient  philosophers,  I.  18.  Revealed  in  the  Scriptures, 
143.  145.  146.  151. 

Impartiality  of  Moses  as  an  historian,  I.  61,  62.  Of  the  other 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  62.  And  of  the  writers  of  tho 
New  Testament,  64 — 66. 

Imprecations  contained  in  the  Scriptures  explained,  I.  .413. 

ImnrovementM  (spiritual),  oljservations  on,  I.  384. 

Jnaian  Jews,  manuscripts  of,  I.  219 — 221. 

InfererUial  reading  of  the  Bible,  I.  423.  Its  foundation,  ihid.  Rules 
lor  it,  423,  424.  Sources  of  inferences,  424.  Rules  JTor  ascertain- 
ing them,  424,  425. 

Infidels,  absurd  and  contradictory  notions  of,  concerning  religion  and 
morals,  I.  22 — 25.  159.  note.  Their  objections  to  tho  doctrines  and 
moral  precepts  of  the  Bible  refuted,  158^167.  Their  creed  full 
of  contradictions,  159.  note.  The  efforts  of  infidels  to  subvert 
Christianity,  a  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  140.  Their  total  want  of 
candour,  158.  and  note.  Eflfects  of  tneir  writings  in  France,  25, 
26.  And  on  individuals,  26.  Particularly  at  the  hour  of  death, 
176.  Inability  to  answer  all  the  objections  of  infidels  no  just 
cause  for  rejecting  the  Scriptures,  IbO,  181.  Infidels  proved  to 
be  more  credulous  than  Christians,  182,  183. 

Inscriptions  of  the  Psalms,  observations  on,  II.  242,  243.  And  of 
the  books  of  tho  New  Testament,  I.  215. 

Insviration  defined,  I.  92.  443.  Reasonable  and  necessary,  92. 
Criteria  of  inspiration,  93.  Inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament 
443.  And  of  the  New  Testament,  443, 444.  Conclusions  thence 
derive<l,  444—446.  Nature  of  prophetic  Inspiration,  II.  257. 
(See  Miracles,  Prophecy,  Doctrines,  Morality,  &c.) 

Interpretation  of  Scnpture,  principles  of,  illustrated,  I.  355. 

Intolerance  not  taught  in  the  Bible,  I.  166,  167.  Though  practised 
by  Jews  and  Pagans,  167. 

Irenmus,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament, 
1.  43. 

Irony,  nature  of,  I.  372.    Examples  of  it,  ihid. 

Isaiah  (the  prophet),  account  of,  II.  262.  Genuineness  of  his  pre- 
dictions, 2G2 — ^265.  Their  scope,  266.  Synopsis  of  iheir  contents, 
266—269.    Observations  on  the  style  of  Isaiah,  269. 

Ishmady  predictions  concerning,  and  their  fulfilment,  I.  122. 

IsracliUs,  their  borrowing  from  the  Egyptians  explained,  I.  409. 
Table  of  their  stations  in  the  wilderness,  II.  210. 

Italian  Jews,  manuscripts  of,  I.  218. 

Italic  version  (ancient),  notice  of,  I.  275,  276. 


Jacob's  faipily  in  Egypt ;  numerical  difficulties  as  to  the  number 
of  its  raombcra,  solved,  I.  404.,  and  note  2.  The  circumstances 
of  his  alleged  fraud  upon  Isaac  considered,  408.,  note. 

Jairus's  daughter  restofed  to  life,  I.  105. 

James  (Saint),  account  of,  II.  359.  Genuineness  and  authenticitv 
of  his  Epistle,  ibid.  To  whom  addressed,  ibid.  Its  scope,  359. 
360.    Synopsis  of  its  contents,  360.  Observations  on  its  style,  ibid. 

Jasher  (book  of),  I.  57.  II.  216. 

Jeduthun,  Psalms  ascribed  to  II.  240. 


Jephthah  proved  not  to  have  immolated  his  daughter,  I.  411. 

Jeremiah  (the  prophet),  account  of,  II.  272.  Occasion  of  his  pro- 
phecies, 273.  Different  collections  of^them,  272.  Their  chrono- 
logical order,  273.  Synopsis  of  their  contents,  273 — 275.  His 
predictions  concerning  the  Messiah,  275.  Observations  on  his 
style,  276.    See  Lamentations. 

Jericho  (Codex  of),  1.  203. 

Jerome,  notice  of,  and  his  testimony  to  the  genuineness  of  the  New 
Testament,  I.  41.    Account  of  the  biblical  labours  oS,  275,  276. 

Jerusalem,  prophecies  concerning  the  destruction  of,  and  their  ful- 
filment, I.  129,  130.  458—462.  Account  of  the  Jerusalem  Tar- 
gum,  263. 

Jesus.    See  Christ,  Messiah.  >> 

Jewish  Nation,  predictions  concerning,  I.  123,  124.  The  rejection 
of  Christianity  by  them  accounted  for,  134.  136.  Did  not  corrupt 
the  Old  Testament,  52,  53  The  sects,  morals,  and  customs  of 
the  Jews,  as  described  in  the  New  Testament,  confirmed  by  pro- 
fane writen,  80.  Account  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Indian  Jews, 
219—221.  The  miseries  of  tho  Jews  during  and  subsequently 
to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  460. 

Jewish  Writers,  benefit  of,  in  studying  the  Bible,  I.  344—346. 

Job  (book  of),  II.  227.  Its  title,  ihid.  Job,  a  real  character,  227 
228.  In  what  aeo  he  lived,  228, 229.  Scene  of  the  poem  of  Job, 
229, 230.  Its  author  and  canonical  authority,  230,  231.  Structure 
of  the  poem,  231,  232.  Its  argument  and  scope.  232—234.  Spu- 
rious addition  to  it,  234,235.  Rules  for  studying  this  book  to  ad- 
vantage, 235.  Synopsis  of  its  contents,  235,  236.  Idea  of  the 
patriarchal  theology,  as  contained  in  this  book,  236,  237. 

Jod  (the  prophet),  account  of,  II.  270.  Occasion  and  scope  of  his 
prophecy,  tbid.  Synopsis  of  its  contents,  ibid.  Observations  on 
Its  style,  ibid. 

John  (Saint),  account  of,  II.  313, 314.  TiUe  of  his  Gospel,  313.  Its 
date,  ibid.  Its  genuineness,  ibid.  Especially  of  John  vii.  53.  and 
viii.  1 — 11.,  315.  Occasion  and  design,  315, 316.  Analysis  of  its 
contents,  316,  317.  His  (gospel  a  supplement  to  tbe  other  three, 
318.  Observations  on  its  style,  ibid.  Coincidences  between  it 
and  his  first  epistle,  I.  51,  52.,  notes.  Genuineness  and  canonical 
authority  of  his  first  General  Epistle,  II.  364.  Its  date,  364,  365. 
To  whom  written,  365.  Its  structure,  occasion,  and  scope,  365, 
366.  Synopsis  of  its  contents,  366.  Style,  ihid.  The  question 
conceminff  the  authenticity  of  the  disputed  clause  in  1  John  v. 
7,  8.  considered,  366 — 376.  Genuineness,  authenticity,  and  date, 
of  the  second  and  third  Epistles  of  St.  John,  376.  The  second 
Epistle,  to  whom  addressed,  ibid.  Its  scope,  ibid.  The  third 
Epistle,  to  whom  addressed,  ibid.  Its  scope,  ibid.  Observations 
on  this  Epistle,  ihid.    See  Revelation. 

Jonah,  circumstance  of  his  being  in  a  whale's  bellv  explained,  I. 
422     Scope  and  analysis  of  his  prophetical  book,  II.  259. 

Jonathan  Ben  Vzzid,  Targum  of,  I.  263.  Targum  of  the  pseudo- 
Jonathan,  ibid. 

Joseph  (Rabbi),  Targum  of,  on  the  Hagiographa,  I.  263. 

Josephus,  account  of,  I.  346.  His  testimony  to  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  Old  Testament,  30.  And  to  the  accounts  of 
princes  and  governors,  79.  Especially  to  the  character  of  Jesus 
Christ,  81.  Vindication  of  the  genuineness  of  that  testimony, 
463,  464.  Imporuince  of  his  writings  as  a  source  for  ascertaining 
various  readings,  288.  And  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  346. 
His  silence  respecting  the  slaughter  of  the  infants  by  Herod  ac- 
coimted  for,  419. 

Joshua,  observations  on  the  pile  of  stones  raised  by,  at  Gilgal,  J, 
100,  101. 

Joshua  (book  of),  author,  genuineness,  and  authenticity  of, 'II.  214, 
215.  Its  argument,  215.  Scope,  215,  216.  Synopsis  of  its  con- 
tents, 216.    Observations  on  it,  ibid. 

JonoA,  prophecy  concerning,  I.  123,  124. 

Judas  Iscariot,  character  of;  an  argument  for  the  truth  of  the  Gos- 
pel, I.  155.  note  1. 

Jude  (the  apostle),  account  of,  II.  377.  Genuineness  of  his  Epistle, 
ihid.  Its  date,  378.  To  whom  addressed,  ibid.  Its  occasion  and 
scope,  ihid.    Observations  on  its  style,  t^. 

Judges  (book  of),  II.  216.  Its  date  and  author,  217.  Its  scope  and 
chronology,  ibid.  Synopsis  of  its  contents,  ibid.  Observauons  on 
this  book,  ilnd. 

Judgment  (future),  doctrine  of,  not  improbable,  1. 160,  161. 

JueRth,  apocryphal  book  of,  II.  290. 

Julian,  the  apostate  emperor,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  47.  And  to  the  character 
and  conduct  of  Jesus  Christ,  83.    And  of  the  first  Christians,  85. 

Justification,  New  Testament  doctrine  of,  I.  150,  151. 

Justin  Martyr,  notice  of,  I.  44.  His  testimony  to  the  genomeness 
of  the  New  Testament,  ibid.  . 

Juvenal,  testimony  of,  to  the  persecution  of  the  Christians,  I.  8a 


Kant*8  theory  of  interpretation,  unfounded,  1.  323,  324. 

Karhaphensian  recension,  I.  272. 

Kenntcott  (Dr.),  account  of  tho  principal  manuscripts  collated  by, 
I.  218,  219. 

Kif  ci^«ie(,  account  of,  in  the  New  Testament,  1. 214. 

Keri  and  Ketib,  account  of,  I.  201. 

Kings  (the  two  books  of),  H.  220.  Their  title,  ibid.  Author,  220, 221. 
Argument  and  synopsis  of  the  first  book  of  Kings,  221.  And  of 
the  second  book  of  Kings,  222.  Observations  on  these  books,  ihid. 

Korah  (sons  of),  psalms  inscribed  for,  II.  239. 
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Lactantius.  teitinKHiy  of,  to  die  genuineneti  of  the  New  Testa- 1 
ment,  I.  42. ;  and  to  the  moral  change  produced  by  the  cordial 
belief  of  the  Goepel.  170. 

Lame  man  miraculou8l3r  healed  by  Peter  and  John,  I.  105. 

Lamentations  uf  Jeremiah,  date  of,  IJ.  276.  Synopeie  of  the  con- 
tents of  this  book,  ibid.  Obeervationa  on  the  styte  and  etructnre 
of  this  book.  ibid. 

LampridiuSt  testimony  of,  to  the  character  of  Christ,  I.  82. 

Lanjfuage  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  proof  of  its  authenticity,  I.  31. 
Oi  the  Pentateuch,  a  proof  of  its  authenticity,  32.  Of  the  New 
Testament,  also  a  proof  of  its  authenticity,  48,  49.  See  the  ar^ 
tides  Cognate  Languages,  Greeks  Hebrew. 

Laodicea^  church  of,  no  separate  epistle  addressed  to  by  St.  Paul, 
I.  58.    Pretended  epistle  of  Paul  to  them,  441. 

IdUin  Versions  (ancient)  of  the  Scriptures,  account  of,  I.  275 — ^277. 

Latinisms  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  198. 

Law. — "The  Law,"  an  ancient  division  of  the  Old  Testament,  I. 
212. 

Law  (Mosaic),  a  proof  of  the  authenticinr  of  the  Pentateuch,  I.  32, 
33.  Table  or  liarmony  of  the  entire  Mosaic  law,  arranged  under 
heads,  II.  212,  213. 

LaxaruSf  miracle  of  the  resurrection  of,  examined,  I.  105, 106. 

Legal  types,  I.  385. 

Letters,  antiquity  of  Hebrew,  I.  19a  Form  of  Greek  letteis  in 
manuscripts,  221. 

Leviticus  (book  of),  title,  author,  and  date,  II.  207.  Scope,  ibid. 
Synopsis  of  its  contents,  207,  208. 

Lice,  on  the  plague  of,  II.  206. 

Literal  sense,  nature  of,  I.  322.  In  what  cases  the  literal  meaning 
of  words  and  phrases  is  to  be  retained,  or  given  up,  356,  357. 
Vindication  of  the  literal  sense  of  the  first  three  chapters  of 
Genesis,  II.  205. 

Literature,  in^uence  of  the  Gospel  on,  I.  172,  173. 

tacusts,  on  the  plague  of,  in  £gypt,  II.  207, 

Longevity  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  world,  the  Scripture  ac- 
count of,  confirmed  by  profane  history,  I.  71. 

Lord's  Supper,  celebraUon  of  the  sacrament  of,  a  perpetual  memo- 
rial of  the  truth  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  67. 

Lucian's  Recension  of  the  Septuagint  version,  I.  268. 

Lucian,  tlie  philosopher,  testimony  of,  to  the  character  of  the  first 
Christians,  I.  85. 

Luke  (St.),  account  of,  II.  307.  Title  of  his  Goepel,  ibid.  Genuine- 
ness  and  authenticity  of  his  Gospel,  ibid.  Vindication  of  its 
genuineness  from  the  objections  oi  Michaelis,  308,  309.  Vindi- 
cation of  the  genuineness  of  chapters  i.  and  ii.,  309,  310.  Of 
chapter  viii.  verses  27.  to  39.,  310. ;  and  of  chapter  xxii.  verses 
43.  and  44.,  ibid.  His  narrative  confirmed  by  profane  historians, 
I.  49. 50.  80. ;  and  by  ancient  coins  and  inscriptions,  90, 91.  Date 
of  his  Gospel,  II.  310.  For  whom  written,  310,  311.  Its  occasion 
and  scope,  311.  Synopsis  of  its  contents,  312,  313.  Observations 
on  the  style  of  his  Gospel,  313.    See  AcU  f/jke  Apostles. 

Ljfcaonians,  Paul's  address  to,  illustrated,  II.  326. 

Lyin^,  systematically  taught  by  some  heathensi  I.  20.  and  note. 

Lync  poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  I.  381. 


Maccabses,  account  of  the  first  apocryphal  book  of.  H.  292.  Of 
the  second  book,  ibid.  Of  the  third  and  fourth  books,  293.  Of 
the  fiAh  book,  ibid. 

Magistrates  and  subjects,  reciprocal  duties  of,  I.  193. 

Mt^alath  and  Mahalatb-Leannotk,  import  of,  II.  243. 

Malabar  coast,  account  of  a  valuable  Hebrew  MS.  brought  from,  I. 
219,  220. 

Maladti  (the  prophet),  account  of,  H.  288,  289.  Occasion  and  scope 
of  hie  prophecy,  289.  Analysis  of  its  contents,  ibid.    Its  style,  ibid. 

Man,  Scripture  account  of  the  creation  and  fall  of,  confirmed  by 
pro&ne  historians,  I.  69,  70.  Motoal  duties  between  man  and 
roan,  enibroed  in  the  Gospel,  152,  153. 

Manasses,  apocryphal  prayer  of^  II.  292. 

MamueriptM  of  the  Bible,  agreement  of  all  that  are  extant,  a  proof 
of  its  uncormpted  preeervation,  I.  54,  55.  Upe  of  manuacripts 
for  determining  various  readings,  285. 

Manuscripts  (.Hebrew)  qf  the  Old  Testavbnt,  different  classes  of, 
I.  216.  The  rolled  manuscripts  of  the  synagogues,  ibid.  Rules 
attended  to  in  copying  them,  817.  Square  manuscripts  in  private 
nee,  ibid.  The  age  of  Hebrew  manuscripts,  ibid.  Order  of  books 
in  them.  217,  81&  Notices  of  the  most  ancient  manuscripts,  218, 
219.  Modem  fiunilies  of  Hebrew  manuscripts.  218.  Notices  of 
the  manosoripts  of  the  Indian  Jews,  219—221.  Manuscripts  of 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  221. 

MamuermU  (Oreek)  of  the  SBrruAOiNT  Veesion,  account  of,  L  222 
—229. 

Manuscripts  (Oreek)  of  the  New  Tebtament,  on  what  materials 
written,  I.  221.  Form  of  letters,  ibid.  Abbreviations,  ibid.  Co- 
dices PalimpsesU  or  Rescripti,  222.  Account  of  the  diflerent 
families,  recensions,  or  ediuons  of  manuscripts,  205 — 212.  On 
the  Fcsdus  cum  Grtecis,  or  coincidence  between  many  Greek 
manuscripts  amd  the  Vulgate  version,  212.  Descriptions  of 
manuscripts  containing  both  the  New  and  the  Old  Testaments, 
822—226.  Of  Manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  entire  or  in 
part,  which  have  been  used  in  critical  editions  of  the  New  Tea- 
tament,  229—861. 

Marcion,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineneas  and  authenticity  of  the 
New  Testament.  I.  46, 


3tark  (Saint),  account  of,  II.  304.  GenoineiieM  and  aoilMnlicstrar 
his  Gospel.  304,  305.  Its  tiUe,  304.  Its  date.  305.  Occaaifiiiand 
scope,  tbid.  In  what  language  written,  ibid.  Synoiais  of  it« 
contents,  305,  306.  Examination  of  the  qaestion,  whether  Saint 
Mark  transcribed  or  abridged  the  Goepri  of  Saint  Matthew.  3116. 
Style  ofhis  Gospel,  307. 

Martial,  testimony  of,  to  the  nenecutions  of  the  Chriatiana,  L  8X 

Martyrdom,  how  far  a  test  ot  truth,  I.  66. 

Maschil,  psalms,  why  so  called,  U.  243. 

JUasoro,  account  of,  I.  201,  202.    Estimate  of  its  nal  Talne,  SOS. 

Massacre  of  the  infants  at  Bethlehem,  L  419. 

MatthceVs  system  of  recensions  considered,  I.  806. 

Matthew  (Saint),  account  of,  U.  296.  Title  of  hia  Geapel.  995.  lis 
date,  296.  297.  In  what  language  written,  297,  896.  Genuirn^ 
ness  and  authenticitv  ofhis  Gospel,  299.  Particularly  of  the  fip< 
two  chapters,  299—302.  His  Gospel,  for  whom  written,  3i]2«  3i«4? 
Synopsis  of  iui  contents,  303.  Observatioos  on  iu  style,  ihid.  lU 
narrative  of  the  slaughter  of  the  infanta  at  Belhleheaa  vindicatvd, 
I.  419.  Apparent  contradiction  between  his  account  of  our  Sa- 
viour's genealogy  and  that  of  Saint  Luke  reconciled,  400,  4tJl. 
417,  41o. 

Meaning  of  words,  general  roles  for  the  investigation  o£,  1. 384 — 386 

Medals  (ancient),  a  proof  of  the  credibility  oTlhe  Scriptaree.  1.  bS 

Mediator,  Scripture  doctrine  of  the  necessiiy  of,  confinned  by  the 
traditions  and  opinions  of  the  heathens.  1.  70.  71. 

MegiUoth,  a  division  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  notice  oH  I.  813. 
note  2.  And  of  the  Tergum  or  Chaldee  paraphraae  on  it,  S63. 

Mekama,  a  species  of  Oriental  poetry,  nature  of,  U.  238.  mote  2.  Hie 
book  of  Job  a  poem  of  this  description,  ibid. 

Melito  (Bishop  of  Sard  is),  testimony  of,  to  the  genninenesa  of  tke 
New  Testament.  I.  43. 

Messiah,  or  the  Christ,  observations  on  the  accompliahment  of 
prophecy  concerning,  I.  126, 127.  390—393. 
Messiah,  or  the  Cheist. 

I.  Prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament,  concerning  the  Messiah,  aai 
their  fulfilment  .w-That  a  Messiah  should  come,  I.  127.  451.  The 
time  and  place  when  and  where  he  was  to  come.  127. 451.  Thai 
he  was  to  be  God  and  man  together,  451.  From  whom  he  wv 
to  be  descended,  127.  451.  That  he  was  to  be  preceded  by  a 
prophet,  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias,  451.  That  the  Mesixah 
was  to  be  a  prophet,  and  confirm  his  doctrine  by  areat  miracles, 
451,  452.  Predictions  relative  to  his  sufferings,  death,  reasurre<v 
tion,  and  ascension,  128. 452, 453.  Predictions  relative  to  the  par- 
ticular offices  of  the  Messiah,  as  a  prophet,  priest,  and  king,  453 
—456. 

n.  Predictions  of  Jesus  the  Messiah  rdadoe  to  his  own  sufferings,  ^ 
and  their  fulfilment: — Predictions  and  their  fulfilment  for  the  oon- 
firmation  ofhis  disciples'  faith,  I.  456. 457.  Relative  to  the  time, 
place,  and  manner  of  his  suflerinas.  and  the  persons  by  whoa 
they  were  to  be  inflicted,  129.  457,  458.  His  resurrection  and 
ascension,  457.  The  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  hia  aposUea. 
129.  Prophecies  concerning  the  various  minute  circumstance! 
which  were  to  precede,  accompany,  and  follow  the  destrucuc« 
of  Jerusalem,  129,  130.  458—462.  Prophecies  coneemiuf  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel,  with  a  refutation  or  their  alleged  non-fulfil- 
ment, 130—141. 

Metaohors,  nature  of,  I.  361.  Sources  of  Scripture  metaphora,  361, 
362.  The  works  of  nature,  362.  The  occupations,  coaioms,  and 
arta  of  life,  363.  Religion  and  things  connected  with  it.  ibid. 
Sacred  history,  ibid.    Rules  for  the  interpretation  of  them,  355— 

Metonymy,  nature  of,  I.  359.  Metonymy  of  the  cause.  359,  360.  Of 
the  effect.  360.    Of  the  subject,  ibtd.    Of  the  adjunct,  360,  361. 

Mioah  (the  prophet),  account  of,  II.  870.  Occasion  and  scope  of  his 
prophecy,  ibid.  Synopsis  of  its  contenta,  270,  271.  His  predio 
tion  concerning  the  Messiah,  271.  Observations  on  his  atvie,  ibid. 

Michadis  (J.  D.),  notice  of  his  system  of  recensions  of  the  New  T«a> 
tament,  I.  206. 

Michtam,  or  Golden  PSalms,  II.  242. 

Midianites,  severity  of  Moses  to,  vindicated,  I.  410. 

Ministry  of  Christ,  duration  of,  I.  321. 

Miracles  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  are  proofs  of  their  divine  inspi- 
ration, I.  93.  Definition  of  a  miracle,  93,  94.  Nature  of  the  evi- 
dence from  miracles,  94.  Their  desi^,  94,  95.  The  cmlibdiiy 
of  miracles  proved,  95 — ^98.  Refutauon  of  the  sophistry  of  Mr. 
Hume,  96,  97.  Six  criteria  for  ascertaining  miracles,  96.  99.  In- 
applicable to  pretended  popish  miracles,  99.  note.  Why  Jesus 
Cfhrist  on  some  occasions  ei\joined  secrecy  on  the  persons  healed 
by  him,  98,  99.  And  used  external  applications,  99,  100.  Appli- 
cation of  our  six  criteria  to  several  miracles  related  in  the  Old 
Testament,  100.  And  to  the  miracles  recorded  to  have  been 
wrought  by  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  101.  Their  number,  ibid. 
Variety,  ibtd.  Design.  101,  102.  Greatness,  102.  Persooa  6^  or 
before  whom  they  were  wrought,  102, 103.  In  what  manner  pe^ 
formed,  103.  Their  efilects,  ibtd.  Vfete  never  denied,  ibid.  Ex- 
amination of  some  of  them,  103 — 106.  Particularly  of  the  miracle 
of  Christ's  resurrection,  106^1 15.  General  summary  of  the  argu- 
ment from^  miracles,  1 15, 116.  Comparison  of  the  miracles  related 
in  the  Scriptures  with  pretended  pagan  and  popish  miracles,  116 
— 119.  Cessation  of  miracles,  117,  lia  note.  The  moral  and 
religious  instruction  concealed  under  the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ, 
illustrated,  384,  385. 

JUismor  and  Mismor-Shtw,  titles  of  the  PiMlms,  probable  import  o£ 

n.  «4a  ^  ^ 
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SHrna,  account  of,  T.  844, 345. 

Miftalc€»  of  transcriben,  a  cause  of  various  raadings,  I.  283,  284. 

Makammed  acknowledged  ihe  authoriiy  of  the  Gospels,  I.  83.  De- 
plorable srate  of  reugiun  and  morals  among  his  ibllowen,  22. 
The  spread  of  Mohammed  ism  no  objeclion  to  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  rather  a  copfirmation  of  it,  137.  Its  progress  accounted 
for,  137,  ISa 

HcnarchieM  (the  fiiur  great),  Daniers  prodictioD  oooceming,  and  its 
fulrJlmea^  I.  126. 

l^oral  Parts  of  Scripture,  rules  for  interpreting,  I.  395 — 396. 

Moral  Qualifications  for  studying  the  Scriptures,  I.  186, 187. 

Mnral  iiense  oC  Scripture,  Kant's  theory  or,  unfounded,  I.  323,  924. 

Morality,  apparent  contradictions  to,  in  the  Scriptures,  considered, 
and  shown -to  have  no  foundation,  I.  40&— 414.  Morality  of  the 
patriarchal  ages,  143.  Of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  146,  147.  Of 
the  Gospel,  152 — 156.  Superior  motives  of  the  morality  of  the 
Gospel.  156—158.  It  is  not  too  strict,  162, 163.  Nor  are  any  of 
the  moral  precepta  of  Christianity  unreasonable  and  impracti- 
cabie.163,  164. 

Morgan  (Dr.).  contradictory  deistical  observations  of,  I.  23. 

htoses  not  a  mythological  out  a  real  person;  1.  34,  35.  77.  Charac- 
ter of,  as  an  historian,  59.  Was  not  an  enthusiast,  60.  Was  not 
himself  imposed  upon,  ibid.  Did  tK>t  im|>oae  upon  others,  61.  His 
impartiality,  iUd.  Credibility  of  his  writings  confirmed  by  tes- 
timonies from  natural  and  civil  history.  69 — 77.  Observations  on 
the  miracles  wrought  by  him,  100,  101.  Christ,  in  what  sense  a 
greater  prophet  than  Moses,  453, 454.  His  predictions  respecting 
the  Jewish  nation,  and  their  fulfilment,  123.  Summary  view  of 
the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  143 — 147. 
The  Mosaic  disuensation  introductory  to  that  of  the  Gospel,  148. 
Apocryphal  books  ascribed  to  Moses,  II.  203.  Psalms  ascribed  to 
him,  Z39.  Accounts  of  his  genuine  writings;  see  the  articles 
Deuleronomy,  Exodus,  (genesis,  LeviticuSj  Numbers,  Pentateuch, 
in  this  index. 

Murrain  among  cattle,  on  the  plague  ot,  II.  206. 

MutAlabben,  imfwrt  of,  II.  243. 

Mysteries  (Grecian),  inefficacy  of,  in  a  religious  and  moral  point  of 
view,  I.  17. 

Mysteries  in  religion,  no  just  ground  for  rejecting  the  Scriptures, 
I.  158,  159. 

Mystical  Sense  of  Scripture  defined,  I.  323.  Neceesity  of  it  argued 
a  priori,  382.  Instances  of  it  found  in  the  Old  ond  New  Testa- 
mentB,  382,  383.  The  Song  of  Solomon,  a  sublime  mystical  alle- 
gory. 11.  251--25a 


Narum  (the  prophet),  account  of,  n.  271  Scope  and  synopsis  of  his 
prophecy,  ibid. 

ATam,  miracle  wrought  at,  I.  105. 

Names,  synonymous  with  persons,  I.  197.  Of  persons  and  places 
liable  to  change,  402.  Several  names  sometimes  given  to  the 
same  persons  and  places,  ibid.  False  readings  sometimes  a  source 
of  difilerences  in  names,  ibid.  Names  of  things  put  for  the  things 
themselves,  361. 

Natural  History,  importance  of,  in  studying  the  Sacred  Writings, 
I.  352.    Confirms  the  Mosaic  narrative  of  the  deluge,  71,  72. 

Nature,  works  of,  a  source  of  Scripture  metaphors,  I.  362.  The 
course  of  nature  explained,  93. 94. 

Nebuchadnexxar,  propnecies  concerning,  and  their  fulfilment,  1. 124. 

Neeinoth,  import  of,  II.  243. 

N^temiah  (book  ol),  II.  225.  Its  title  and  author,  ibid.  Argument 
and  synopsis  of  its  contents,  ^id.  Observations  on  the  character 
of  Nehemiah,  ibid. 

NehOoth,  import  of,  II.  243. 

Neokoros,  office  of.  I.  90,  91. 

NeoUgian  InUrpretaHons  exposed,  1. 326.  Particularly  in  the  book 
ofGenesis,  II.  205. 

NetB  Testament    See  Testameta  (New). 

AiineveA,  prophecies  concerning,  and  their  fulfilment,  I.  125, 126. 

Nolan's  (Dr.)  system  of  recensions,  abstract  of,  I.  206 — 208. 

Numbers,  apparent  contradictions  in,  explained,  I.  403, 404.  Singu- 
lar number  put  for  the  plural,  372.  And  a  definite  for  an  indefi- 
nite number,  ibid. 

Numbers  (book  oO.  title,  author,  date,  and  argument,  II.  208.  Scone, 
ibid.  Types  of  the  Messiah.  808,  209.  note.  Predictions  of  the 
Meetiah,  208.  Chronology,  ibid.  Synopsis  of  ils  contents,  209. 
Observations  on  the  Book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Lord,  mentioned  in 
Num.  xxi.  21.,  I.  57.  II.  210. 


Obadiah  (the  prophet),  account  of,  II.  282.  Synopsis  of  his  pro- 
phecy, ibid. 

Obedience,  powerful  motives  to,  contained  in  the  Gospel,  1. 156 — 158. 

Objections,  various,  of  infidels  to  the  doctrine  and  morality  of  the 
Scriptures  refuted,  I.  158—167.  Inability  to  answer  tdl  such 
objections  no  just  cause  for  rejecting  the  Scriptures,  180, 181. 

Observations  on  the  Scriptures,  importance  of  collections  of,  I.  353. 

Occasions  of  particular  books  of  Scripture,  importance  of  knowing, 
1. 349.  Particularly  ibr  the  interpretation  ot  Scripture  allegories, 
364,365. 

Occidental  Recension  of  the  New  Testament,  account  of,  I.  205. 

Old  and  New  Testaments,  alleged  contradictions  between,  explained, 
l.414-4ia    See  IVHOMK  (Old),  and  TeKoMfiK  (New). 


OnJulos,  Twgcm  of,  I.  868. 

Qradet  (heamen),  vagueness  of,  contrasted  with  the  detmesi  of 
the  Scriptura  prophecies,  I.  120,  121. 

"  Ordained  to  eternal  Life,'*  the  phrase  explained,  I.  423,  424.  and 
notes. 

Order  of  books,  importance  of  knowing,  I.  348.  In  what  order  the 
Scriptures  should  be  read,  187.  In  what  order  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  arranged  in  Hebrew  Bibles,  217,  21& 

Oriental  Languages,  remarks  on,  I.  188,  189. 

Oriental  and  Occidental  Readings,  account  of,  I.  202,  203. 

Oriental  Recension  of  the  New  Testament,  1.  205. 

Origen,  notice  of,  I.  42.  His  testimony  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
New  Testament,  ibid.  Account  of  his  biblical  labours.  267.  Spe- 
cimen of  his  Tetrapla  and  Hexapla,  iUd.  Observations  thereon. 
267,  268. 

Original  Sin,  Scripture  account  of,  confirmed  by  heathen  testimo- 
nies, I.  70.  ' 

Osiander's  (Luke)  revision  of  the  Vulgate,  notice  of,  L  277. 

Otaheite,  beneficial  efifects  of  Christiamty  at,  I.  175. 


Pagan  pretended  miracles,  observations  on.  I.  116 — 118. 

Pagan  writers,  value  of,  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  I.  336,  336. 

Their  testimony  to  the  credibility  of  the  facto  related  in  the  New 

Tesuiment.  78—87. 
Palestino-Syriac  Venion  of  the  New  Testament,  T.  272. 
Papias,  tesumony  of,  to  Ihe  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament 

Parable,  nature  of,  L  366.  Antiquity  of  this  mode  of  instruction, 
ibid.  Rules  for  the  interpretation  of  parables,  366—368.  Para- 
bles, why  used  by  Jesus  Christ,  368. 369.  The  parables  of  Christ 
compared  with  the  most  celebrated  fitbles  of  antiquity,  369,  870. 

Parabolic  Sense.  I.  323. 

Parallel  Passages,  or  analogy  of  Scripture,  importance  of.  I.  330. 
Nature  of  them.  ibid.  Dicferent  kinds  of,  ibid.  Verbal  parallel- 
isms, i£i<2.  Real  parallelisms,  330.  331.  Parallelisms  of  members, 
or  poetical  parallelisms,  331,  332.  Rules  for  investigating  paral- 
lel possages.  332,  333.  And  for  employing  parallel  passages  in 
the  determination  of  various  readings,  288. 

Parattelism,  defined,  I.  374.  Examples  of  parallel  lines  gradational, 
375.  Parallel  lines  antithetic,  ibid.  Parallel  lines  constructive, 
375,  376.  Parallel  lines  introverted,  376.  The  poetical  parallel- 
ism not  confined  to  the  Old  Testament,  377.  But  proved  to  exist 
in  the  New  Testament,  377,  378.  Examples  of  parallel  couplets, 
378.  Triplets,  ibid.  Quatrains,  ibid.  Five-lined  stanzas,  ibid. 
Stanzas  ot  six  lines,  379.  And  of  more  than  six  parallel  lines,  ibid. 
Parallel  lines  gradational  in  the  New  Testament,  ibid.  Intro, 
verted  parallelisms,  379,  380. 

Paralytic,  circumstances  of  the  healing  of,  I.  104. 

Paraphrases,  nature  of,  I.  353. 

Paraschiolh,  or  ancient  divisions  of  the  Pentateuch,  notice  of,  I.  213. 

Parents,  put  for  their  descendonts,  I.  359. 

Parenthesis,  nature  and  use  of,  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture, 

Paris  (Abb^  de),  pretended  miracles  ascribed  to,  exposed,  I.  118, 

Paronomasia,  nature  of,  I.  372. 

Part  put  for  the  whole. — Examples  of.  I.  371. 

Passover,  observance  of,  a  proof  of  the  credibility  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, I.  66. 

Patriarchal  Theology,  idea  of,  as  contained  in  the  book  of  Job,  II. 
236,  237.    And  in  the  book  ofGenesis,  I.  142,  14a 

Patriotism,  the  duty  of.  taught  in  effect  in  the  New  Testament, 
though  not  by  name,  I.  165,  166. 

Paul  (St.),  account  of  the  life  and  labours  of,  II.  321—325.  Remarks 
on  his  conversion,  322,  323.  His  character,  325.  326.  Obser- 
vations on  the  stvie  of  his  writings.  326—329.  Was  intimately 
acquainted  with  tne  Greek  classic  poets,  327.  note.  The  genuine- 
ness of  Paul's  writings  attested  by  Peter,  1. 45.  Propriety  of  his 
address  to  Felix  illwitrated,  IE.  3^.  Number  and  order  of  his 
Epistles,  330.  Observationson  their  phraseology,  330,  331.  Rules 
for  studying  (hem  most  advantageously,  I.  39^~395.  Paul  wrote 
no  other  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  than  those  now  extant,  57, 58. 
II.  335.  For  Critical  Analyses  of  Saint  Paul's  Epistles,  see  their 
several  titles  in  this  index. 

Pentateuch  (Hebrew),  import  of,  II.  203.  Its  divisions,  ibid.  Eaetev 
ntd  Proofs  of  its  authentic!^,  I.  32.  Its  language,  ibid  The 
nature  of  the  Mosaic  law,  32,  j3.  The  united  testimonies  of  Chris- 
tians, Gentiles,  and  Jews,  from  the  latest  to  the  remotest  times, 
33—35.  Internal  Evidences  arising  from  its  contents,  35,  36.  Its 
credibility  confirmed  by  natural  and  civil  histoiy,  68—78.  Refu- 
tations ot  objections  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch,  36 — 
38.  Its  argument,  II.  203.  How  divided  by  the  Jews,  I.  213. 
Histoiy  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Pentateuch,  200.  Form  of 
synagogue  rolls  of,  216.  The  Pentatauch,  the  best  executed  por- 
tion of  the  Septuagint  Greek  translation,  ibid.  For  acconnta  of 
the  several  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  see  the  articles  Deuteronomy, 
Exodus,  Genesis,  Leviticus,  and  Number*. 

Pentateuch  (Samaritan),  account  of.  I.  903.  Manuscripts  of  it,  881. 
Difierenoes  between  it  and  the  Jewish  Pentateuch,  how  ac- 
counted for,  204.  Samaritan  version  of  it,  ibid.  Arabic  veraion, 
ibid. 

Pentecost,  feast  oC  a  proof  of  the  credihUiiy  of  the  Old 
I.  66. 
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Pertecuiionj  not  mnctioned  bv  the  Scripturei,  f.  166, 167. 

Gertie  iperaions  (ancient),  of  Uie  Old  and  New  Testament!,  I.  SS7A. 

Pertitma  of  the  New  Testament,  notice  of,  I.  199. 

Perimijicalion,  nature  of.  1.  362,  363. 

PersouM,  transitions  of,  to  he  carefully  noticed,  I.  394,  395. 

PeschitOf  or  old  Syriac  veraioa  of  the  Scriptures,  account  of,  I.  270, 
271. 

Peaukim,  or  verses  of  the  Pentateuch,  notice  of,  I.  213. 

Peter  (^.}.  account  of,  11.  360,  361.  Genuineness  of  his  fral  Epis- 
tle, 361.  To  whom  addressed,  ibid.  Whence  written,  361,  362. 
Its  scope,  362.  Analysis  of  its  contents,  ibid.  Genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  his  second  Kpiatle,  362 — 364.  Its  date,  364.  Scope 
and  s3mopsis  of  its  contents,  ibid.  Observations  on  the  style  of 
St  Peter's  two  Epistles,  362. 

Pharaoh,  hardening  of,  explained,  I.  409.  Pharaoh- Necho*s  war 
arainst  Judeea  confirmed  by  one  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  I.  89. 

Phaemon,  account  of,  II.  347,  348.  Date  or  the  Epistle  to  him,  348. 
Its  genuineness  and  authenticity,  ibid.  Occasion  and  scope  of  this 
Epistle,  348,  349.    Observations  on  it.  349. 

Phuippiane,  notice  of,  II.  340.  Date  of  the  Epistle  to,  ibid.  Occa- 
sion, ibid.    Scope  and  synopsis  of  its  contents,  ibid. 

PhUo-JudiEus,  account  of,  1. 345.  Value  of  his  writings  in  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  ibid.  II is  testimony  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
Old  Testament.  I.  30. 

PhiUaophern  (ancient),  ignorance  of,  concerning  the  true  nature  and 
worship  of  G(xl,  1. 16.  The  creation  of  the  world,  17.  And  ori- 
gin of  evil,  ibid.  The  means  of  reconciling  man  to  God,  17,  18. 
Divine  grace  and  assistance  towards  the  attainment  of  virtue,  18. 
The  true  happiness  of  man,  ibid.  The  immortality  of  the  soul, 
ibid.  A  future  state  o(  rewards  and  punishments,  19.  Effects  of 
their  ignorance  in  principle,  19,  20.  They  countenanced  flagi- 
tious practices,  20.  Why  they  produced  so  little  eflfect  on  man- 
kind, ibid.  Importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
£hical  notions  and  sects  to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  352. 
ioaopherg  (modem  deistical),  absura  and  contradictory  tenets  of. 
concerning  religion,  1. 22 — ^24.  And  morals,  25.  Baneful  effects  of 
their  principles  on  a  nation,  25, 26.  And  on  individuals,  26.  Are 
indebted  for  every  thing  wise  or  good  in  tiieir  writings  to  the 
Scriptures,  22.  173. 

Philosophy,  alleged  contradictions  to,  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  con- 
sidered, and  shown  to  be  unfoimded,  I.  421,  422. 

PhUaxenian-Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament,  account  of,  I. 
271,272. 

Pilate  (Pontius),  procurator  of  Judna,  testimony  of,  to  the  character 
ofChrist,  1.81.82. 

Place,  importance  of  knowing  where  any  of  the  sacred  hooks  were 
written,  I.  348,  349.  Examples  of  place,  put  for  what  is  con- 
tained therein,  360. 

Plagues  inflicted  upon  the  Egyptians,  remarks  on,  II.  206,  207. 

Pliny^s  account  of  the  character  and  ohnciples  of  the  Christians, 
with  remarks,  I.  84,  85. 

Poetry  of  the  Hebrews : — Account  of  its  peculiar  constmction,  I. 
37^—376.  Vestiges  of  the  poetical  style  in  the  New  Testament, 
377—380.  Different  species  of  Hebrew  poetry,  380,  381.  Obser- 
vations for  the  better  understanding  the  composition  of  the  sacred 
poets,  381,  382.  The  poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  why 
so  termed,  II.  227.  For  analyses  of  the  poetical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  see  Ecclesiastes,  Job,  Proverbs,  Psalms,  and  Song  of 
Solomon,  in  this  index. 

Points.    See  Vowel  Points. 

Polycarp,  testimony  of,  to  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament, 

Pcivtheism,  deplorable  effects  of,  I.  16,  17.  20—22.  Abolished  by 
Cliristianity.  171. 

Papwy,  corruptions  of  religion  by,  a  proof  of  the  fulfilment  of  pro- 
phecy, I.  140.    Remarks  on  some  pretended  popish  miracles,  118, 

Porphyry,  testimony  of.  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch,  I.  35. 
Anaof  the  New  Testament,  47.  And  to  the  character  of  the  first 
Christians,  85.  His  objections  against  the  prophecies  of  Daniel 
refuted,  II.  280. 

Possessor  of  a  thing  put  for  the  thinf  possessed,  I.  360. 

Poussines'  collection  of  various  reacPings,  notice  of,  I.  245. 

Practical  Reading  of  the  Scriptures,  importance  of,  I.  425,  426. 
Rules  for  it,  426,  427. 

Prayer  of  Manasses,  apocryphal,  II.  292. 

Preservation  of  the  Scriptures,  a  proof  of  their  divine  origin,  1. 168. 
The  uncorrupted  preservation  of  the  Old  Testament  proved  from 
the  absolute  impossibility  of  its  being  falsified  or  corrupted,  either 
by  Jews,  52, 53. ;  or  by  Christians,  53.  And  from  the  agreement  of 
ancient  versions  and  raanuscripte,  53,  54.  The  uncorrupted  pre- 
servation of  the  New  Testament  proved  from  its  contents.  54.;  from 
the  utter  impossibility  of  its  being  universally  corrupted,  54,  55. ; 
from  the  agreement  6f*all  the  manuscripts  extant,  55.  Of  ancient 
Tersions.  and  of  the  quotations  of  the  New  Testament  in  the 
writings  of  the  eariy  Christians,  55,  56.  Proofs  that  none  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  have  ever  been  lost,  5G,  57.  Nor  any 
of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  57,  58.  Recapitulation  of 
this  argument,  184,  i85. 

Principals  include  accessaries,  1.  396. 

Profane  writers,  alleged  inconsistencies  between,  and  the  sacred 
writers,  considered,  I.  418—420.  Supposed  quotatiom  from,  in 
the  New  Testament.  318,  319. 

Promises  of  Scripture,  classification  of,  I.  396.  Rules  for  the  right 
interpretation  of  them,  398,  399. 


Propagation  of  Christianity,  a  proof  of  the  credibility  of  the  New 
Testament,  1. 67, 6&  And  that  the  Gospel  is  from  God.  130—133. 
Examination  of  the  difficulties  aUendant  on  the  propagation  of 
Christianity,  448—450. 

Prophecy  denned,  I.  119,  120.  Difference  between  the  pretended 
predictions  of  the  heathen  oracles  and  the  oropheciea  contained 
in  Scripture,  120 — 122.  Use  and  intent  of^  prophecy,  122.  On 
the  chain  of  prophecy,  ibid.  Classification  of  Scripture  prophe- 
cies, ibid.  Class  I.  Prophecies  relating  to  Abraham.  IshmaeU 
and  the  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan,  122, 123.  Moses's 
prophecy  concerning  the  sufferings,  captivity,  and  present  state 
of  the  Jews,  123.  Birth  of  Josiah  foretold,  and  his  destruction 
of  idolatry,  123,  124.  Predictions  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel. 
Daniel,  and  Hosea,  relative  to  the  Jews,  124.  CUus  II.  Prophe- 
cies relating  to  the  empires  or  nations  that  were  neighbouring  to 
the  Jews,  124.  Tyre,  124,  125.  Egypt,  125.  Ethiopia,  i6u/. 
Nineveh,  125,  126.  Babylon,  126.  The  four  great  monarchies, 
ibid.  Class  III.  Prophecies  announcing  the  Messiah,  his  offices, 
atonement,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension.  &c.  12&— 129.  454 
—458.  Class  IV.  Prophecies  delivered  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  129.  Predictions  of  Jesus  Christ  concerning  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem,  129.  130.  458—462.  And  the  spread  of  the  Gospel, 
130 — 132.  Refutations  of  objections  from  the  alleged  obscurity 
of  prophecy,  141.  Prophecy,  a  standing  miracle,  ibid.  Recapitu- 
lation of  this  argument,  185, 186.  Contradictions  asserted  to  sub- 
sist between  the  prophecies  of  Scripture  and  their  fulfilment 
shown  to  have  no  foundation,  406.  On  the  accomplishment  of 
prophecy  in  general,  390,  391.  And  on  the  accomplishment  of 
prophecies  concerning  the  Messiah  in  particular,  391. 392.  And 
also  of  the  Apocalypse,  II.  383.  Tables  of  the  prophecies  cited 
in  the  New  Testament,  as  bein^^  accomplished,  eitner  literally, 
typically,  or  by  way  of  illustration,  I.  316,  317. 

Prophets,  different  kinds  of,  mentioned  in  the  Scriptnree,  II.  S53, 

254.  Their  situation  and  manner  of  living,  254.  Mosaic  statutes 
concerning  prophets,  ibid.  Evidences  of  a  divine  mission,  ibid. 
Qualifications  of  the  prophets.  255.    Nature  of  their  inspiration. 

255.  256.  Antiquity  ana  succession  of  the  prophets,  257.  Col- 
lection of  their  writings  and  mode  of  announcing  their  predic- 
tions, 257,  258.  Observations  on  the  structure  of  the  propheiic 
poesy,  I.  380.  The  prophetical  books,  why  so  called,  II.  253. 
Their  number  and  order,  258.  Tables  of  the  prophets,  according 
to  the  limes  when  they  are  supposed  to  have  flourished.  259. 
General  rules  for  ascertaining  the  sense  of  the  prophetic  writing. 
1.  388—390. ;  and  particularly  the  accomplishment  of  prophe<.-ies 
concerning  the  Messiah,  391,  392.  For  analyses  of  the  pro}>heu- 
cal  books,  see  their  several  titles  in  this  index. 

*'  The  Prophets,"  an  ancient  division  of  the  Old  Testament,  I.  21 X 

Prophetic  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  I.  380. 

Prosopopaia,  instances  of,  I.  362,  363. 

Proverbs  (Scripture),  nature  of,  I.  370. 371.  Prevalence  of  this  mode 
of  instruction,  370.  Different  kinds  of  proverbs ;  —  Proverbial 
sentences,  371.  Proverbial  phrases,  ibid.  The  proverbs  occur 
ring  in  the  New  Testament,  how  to  be  interpreted,  ibid. 

Proverbs  (Book  of),  II.  245.  Title,  author,  and  canonical  authority, 
245,  246.  Scope,  246.  Quotations  from  this  book  in  the  New 
Testament,  ibid,  and  note.  Synopsis  of  its  conteuts,  ibid.  Obser- 
vations on  this  book.  247. 

Psalms  (Book  of),  II.  237.  General  title,  ibid.  Their  stracture,  23a 
Canonical  authority,  ibid.  Authons  to  whom  thev  have  been 
ascribed,  ibid.  Moses,  239.  David,  ibid.  Asaph.  ib)d.  The  sons 
of  Korah,  ibid.  Heman  and  Ethan,  240.  Solomon,  ibid.  Anony- 
mous Ps.q]m8,  ibid.  Chronological  arrangement  of  tjie  Psalms  iW 
Calmet,  240,  241.  Collection  of  the  Psalms  into  a  volume,  241. 
242.  The  hundred  and  fif^y-first  Psnim  spurious,  ibid,  and  nofe. 
On  the  inHcriptions  or  titles  of  the  Psalms.  242,  243.  Probable 
meaning  of  the  word  Selah,  occurring  in  them.  243, 244.  Sco^>e 
of  the  book  of  Psalms.  244,  245.  Table  of  Psalms,  strictly  pro- 
phetical of  the  Messiah.  I.  316.  Rules  for  better  underetanding 
them,  II.  215.  Table  of  the  Psalms  classed  according  to  their 
.  several  subjects,  ibid. 

Pseudo-Jonathan,  Targum  of,  I.  263. 

Punctuation  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  214.  215. 

Pythagoras,  fabulous  miracles  ascribed  to,  exposed,  I.  117. 


Qualifications  (moral)  for  studying  the  Scriptures,  I.  186, 187. 

Quotations : — 

I.  Quotations ^om  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  general  observa- 
tions  on,  I.  293.  Quotations  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and  from 
the  Septuagint  version  in  the  New  Testament,  with  notes  there- 
on. 293 — 310.  Classification  of  quotations  from  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures in  the  New  Testament,  311. 312.  And  of  quotations  from 
the  Septuagint  version,  312,  313.  On  the  probable  causes  of 
seeming  discrepancies  in  such  quotations,  313,  314.  On  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  are  applied 
in  the  New,  315.  Rabbinical  and  other  modes  of  quoting  in  the 
New  Testament,  315.  316.  Classification  of  quotations  from  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  New.  316.  Quotations  in  which  the  pre- 
dictions are  literally  accomplished,  U>id.  Quotations  applied  in 
a  spiritual  or  mystical  sense,  ibid.  Quotations  made  in  tne  way 
of  illustration. ^16,  317.  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament, 
which  are  alluded  to  in  the  New,  318.  Quotations  from  the 
apocryphal  writera,  ^kid.    And  from  profane  authors.  318,  3I9L 
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n.  QuotaHont  from  the  ScnplureSt  how  made  by  the  apostolical 
faihen,  I.  41.  Force  of  iheir  teatimony,  45.  The  quotations  of 
Scripture  by  subsequent  writers^  a  proof  of  their  uncorrupted 
preservation,  55,  56.  Authority  of  quotations  by  the  fathers  as  a 
source  of  the  sacred  text,  280,  281.  Application  of  such  quota- 
tions to  the  determination  of  various  reaaings,  288,  289. 


Rabbinical  Hcbrsw  Dialect,  notice  of,  L  196. 

Habbinical  writing*^  importance  of,  in  studying  the  Scriptures,  I. 

344,345. 
HahbinistM  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  19& 
Jiainbowt  observations  on,  1.  75,  76. 
Jiaveng,  the  supplying  of  Elijah  by,  with  food,  explained  and  vm- 

dicated,  I.  422. 
Reason  insufficient,  without  Revelation,  I.  22. 
HecennorUfOr  editions  of  MSS.  found  among  ancient  classic  authors, 

I.  205.  Account  of  the  recensions  of  the  Old  Testament,  203. 
Of  the  New  Testament,  204,  Bengel's  system  of  recensions,  205. 
Of  Griesbech's  system.  205,  206.  Of  Michaelis's,  206.  Of  Mat- 
thm\,ilnd.  Of  Nolan,  206— 20a  Of  Hug,  208,209.  OfEichhom, 
209.    Of  Scholz.  209— 212. 

Redempiionf  Scripture  doctrine  of,  not  inconsistent  with  the  received 
notions  qf  the  magnitude  of  creation,  I.  159,  160. 

Re^al  government  of  the  Israelites  and  Jews.    See  Kings. 

Ret^ns  of  Jewish  monarchs,  on  the  commencement  of.  f.  405. 

Religion  of  the  patriarchal  times,  I.  142,  143.  Of  the  Mosaic  dis- 
pensation, 143---148.  Religion  of  the  Jews,  a  source  of  Scripture 
metaphors,  363. 

Resurrection  (future),  doctrine  of,  unknown  to  the  ancients,  I.  19. 
FuUyreTealed  in  the  Scriptures,  145, 146.  151.    Believed  by  Job, 

II.  237.  And  by  the  nalriarclis,  I.  143.  Circumstances  of  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  considered,  106—115.  And  of  the 
resurrection  of  Lazarus,  105,  106. 

Revelation  (divine),  defined,  1. 15.  Its  possibility,  ibid.  Probability, 
15,  16.  Necessity  of,  shown  from  the  stale  or  moral  and  religious 
knowledge  among  the  ancients,  16 — 21. 183, 184.  And  also  from 
the  actual  state  of  morals  amon^  the  modern  heathen  nations,  21, 
22.  184.  And  from  the  absurd,  impious,  and  contradictory  tenets 
of  modern  infidels,  22 — 26.  On  the  possible  means  of  afibrding 
a  revelation,  26—28.     See  Scripture,  Teslameni,  Old  and  New, 

Revelation  of  St.  John  the  divine,  II.  378.  Title,  ibid.  External 
arguments  for  its  genuineness,  378 — 380.  Internal  evidences  of 
its  genuineness,  3oO.  Objections  to  the  Revelation  examined  and 
refuted,  380,  381.  Its  date,  381,  382.  Occasion  and  scope,  382. 
Synopsis  of  its  contents,  382,  383.     Observations  on  this  book, 

Revolution  in  France,  horrid  effects  of,  I.  25.  26. 

Rewards  and  punishments,  doctrine  of,  not  of  human  invention,  I. 
160, 161. 

Romans  (Epistle  to),  II.  331.  Its  date,  and  where  written,  ibid.  Its 
genuineness  and  authenticity,  ibid.  And  of  chapters  xv.  and  xvi., 
tbid.  The  church  at  Rome,  when  and  by  whom  ibunded,  331, 332.' 
Its  internal  state,  332,  333.  Occasion  of  this  Epistle,  332.  Its 
scope,  333.  Synopsis  of  iu  contents,  333,  334.  Observations  on 
this  Epistle,  334. 

RomiA  Church,  comiptionf  of,  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel, 
I.  140. 

RossL    See  De  Rossi 

Rousseau,  pro^igate  principles  and  conduct  of,  1. 25.  His  involun- 
tary testimony  to  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  156.  note. 

Ruth' (Book  of),  title  and  argument  of,  II.  2ia  Its  date  and  chro- 
nology, ibid.  Author,  ibid.  Scope,  ibid.  Synopsis  of  its  contents, 
ibid. 


Sacrakknts  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  a  proof  of  the  cre- 
dibility of  the  New  Testament,  I.  67. 

Sacred  Writers,  alleged  contradictions  between,  shown  to  have  no 
foundation,  I.  414--418,  Seeming  contradictions  between  them 
and  profane  writers  accounted  for,  418—420. 

Sacrifices  (human),  universal  among  the  ancients,  I.  17.  and  note  1. 
Prevalence  of,  among  some  modem  heathen  nations,  21.  Abo- 
lished by  Christianity,  171. 

Sahidic  version  of  the  Scriptures,  I.  272.  273. 

Samaritans,  origin  of,  I.  203.  Account  of  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch, Ufid.  Difierences  between  it  and  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch 
accounted  for,  204.  Manuscripts  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch, 
221.  Critical  use  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  in  determining 
various  readings,  286, 287.  Samaritan  version  of  the  Pentateuch, 
204.  Arabic  version  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  ibid.  Account 
of  their  copy  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  II.  215. 

Samuel  (the  prophet),  reality  of  the  appearance  of,  to  Saul,  II.  219. 
note. 

Samuel  (two  books  of).  H-  218-  Their  titles,  Und.  Authors,  218, 
219.  Argument,  scope,  and  analysis  of  the  First  Book  of  Samuel, 
219.  And  of  the  ;Secoiui  Book  of  Samuel,  219, 220.  Observations 
on  the  importance  of  these  books,  220. 

SanctifaUion,  New  Testament  doctrine  of,  I.  151. 

Sarcasm,  instance  of,  I.  372. 

SchoUa^  nature  of,  I.  335.  352.  Rules  for  conralting  scholia  to  ad- 
vantage, 335. 

Sckolz  (Dr.),  abatract  of  the  aystem  of  receouona  of;  I.  90»-S12l 


Sclavonic  version  of  the  Scriptures,  notice  of,  1. 279,  280. 

Scope,  definition  of,  I.  339.  Its  importance,  ibid.  Particularly  in 
studying  the  epistles,  394.  Rules  for  investigating  it,  339,  340- 
Application  of  the  scope  to  the  interpretation  of  parables,  ^7. 

Scriptures,  diflerent  appellations  of,  1. 212.  Why  committed  to  writr 
ing,  27.  Proofs  that  none  of  the  canonical  books  of  Scripture 
either  are  or  ever  were  lost,  56—58.  Impossibility  of  their  being 
the  contrivance  or  invention  of  men,  92.  Proofs  that  they  are 
of  Divine  authority,  and  their  authors  divinely  inspired,  93.  (See 
AutheiUicity,  Genuineness,  Christianity,  Miracles,  Prophecy,  Doe- 
trine,  Moral  Precepts,  Harmony,  Preservation,  Benefits,  Objec- 
tions.) A  perfect  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  1. 186.  Moral  quali 
fications  for  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  186,  187.  In  what  order 
they  should  be  read,  187.  Original  languages  of,  188—199. 
Manuscripts  of,  216 — ^261.  Divisions  and  marks  of  distinction 
in,  212—215.  Ancient  versions  of,  2G1— 280.  Knowledge  of  the 
order  of  time,  authors,  and  occasion  of  each  book,  necessary  to 
a  right  interpretation  thereof,  348,  349.  And  also  of  biblical 
geography  and  antiquities,  &c.,  350—352.  See  Testament  (Old) 
and  Testament  (New). 

Selah,  import  of  the  word  explained,  II.  243,  244. 

Sennacherib's  army,  destruction  of,  I.  418. 

Sense  of  Scripture,  definition  of,  and  general  rules  for  investigating 
it,  I.  322 — d24.  Subsidiary  means  for  ascertaining  it,  329—354. 
Interpretation  of  the  figurative  meaning  of  Scripture,  355 — 358. 
Of  the  spiritual  sense,  382 — 384.  Of  the  typical  and  symbolical 
sense,  3o5 — 387.  Different  senses  given  to  the  same  words  in 
different  texts,  a  source  of  apparent  contradiction  in  doctrinal 
points,  407. 

S^tuagint  version,  critical  history  of,  I.  264 — 266.  From  what 
MSS.  it  was  made,  266.  Held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  the 
Je'M's  and  early  Christian  fathers,  ibid.  Biblical  labours  of  Origen 
concerning  it,  267,  268.  Recensions  of  Eusebius,  Lucian,  and 
Hesychius,  268.  Similarity  of  its  Greek  with  that  of  the  New 
Testament,  193.  Estimate  of  the  real  value  of  the  Sepluagint, 
268.  Its  importance  in  the  criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  268. 
and  note  6.  Syriac  version  of  Origen's  Hexsplar  edition  of  the 
Septuagint,  272.  Tables  of  quotations  from  the  Septuagint,  in 
the  New  Testament,  312,  313. 

Shaftesbury  (Lord),  absurd  and  contradictory  notions  of,  concerning 
religion,  I.  23. 

Shechtnah,  notice  of.  U.  255. 

Sheminith,  import  of,  II.  243. 

Shemitish  Languages,  remarks  on,  I.  188,  189. 

Shejggaion,  import  of,  II.  243. 

Shir,  Shir-Mismor,  and  Shir-Hammac?udoth,  psalms  so  called,  11. 243. 

Si0n,  put  for  the  thing  signified,  I.  361. 

Si^nijwation  of  words,  general  rules  for  investigating,  I.  324 — ^326. 

Sin,  origin  of,  as  related  by  Moses,  confirmed  by  facts,  and  by  his- 
tory, I.  69, 70. 

Sinai  (Codex  oO.  I-  203. 

Singular  number  put  for  the  plural,  I.  372. 

Society,  influence  of  Christianity  on,  I.  170,  171. 

Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  destruction  of,  confirmed  by  profane  histo* 
nans,  1.  77. 

Solomon,  list  of  psalms  ascribed  to,  II.  240.  Notice  of  writing  at> 
tributed  to  him,  1. 57.  See  Ecclesieistes,  Song  qf  Solomon,  Wisdom 
of  Sidomon, 

Son,  diflferent  significations  of,  I.  197. 

Song  of  the  Three  Children,  apocryphal  book  of,  II.  292. 

Song  of  Solomon,  author  of,  II.  249.  Canonical  authority  of,  ibid. 
Structure  of  the  poem,  250.  Its  subject  and  scope,  250,  251.  A 
sublime  mystical  allegory,  251 — 253.  Observations  on  its  style,  253. 

Songs  of  the  Steps,  what  psalms  so  called,  II.  243. 

Sold.    See  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  jyansmigration. 

Spanish  Jews,  manuscripts  of,  I.  218. 

Spirit.    See  Holy  SpiriL 

^iritual  Sense  of  Scripture,  nature  of,  I.  323.  Vindicated,  382, 
383.  Observations  on  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  Bible, 
383.  Rules  for  such  interpretation,  383,  384.  Cautions  against 
extremes  in  spiritually  expounding  the  Scriptures,  384. 

Spurious  writingi,  criteria  for  ascertaining,  I.  39, 40.  None  of  these 
criteria  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament.  39. 

Stations  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  II.  210. 

£tixo'  and  Zti%o/uitp«s,  account  of,  1. 214,  215. 

Style  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  proof  of  its  authenticity,  I.  31.  And 
also  of  the  New  Testament,  49.  Examination  of^  it,  194 — 196. 
And  of  its  dialects,  196—199. 

Subject,  metonymy  of,  what,  I.  359.    Examples  of  it,  360. 

SMect-matter  defined,  1. 338,  339.  Examples  showing  the  necessity 
of  considering  it  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  339. 

Subjects,  duties  of,  I.  153. 

Subscriptions  annexed  to  the  epistles,  remarks  on,  I.  216. 

Substantives  used  by  the  Jews  in  lieu  of  adjectives,  1.  197. 

Suetonius,  testimony  of,  concerning  Jesus  Christ,  1. 82.  And  to  the 
persecutions  of  the  Christians,  83. 

Suicide,  recommended  and  practised  by  the  ancient  philosophers, 
L  20.  and  note  1. 

Sun  standinff  still,  account  of,  vindicated,  I.  421. 

Sunday,  or  Lord's  day,  observance  of,  a  perpetual  proof  of  the  ere* 
dibiUty  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  67. 

Susanrui,  apocryphal  history  of,  II.  292. 

Suiine,  destruction  of  the  herd  of,  vindicated,  I.  102. 

SynMical  language  of  Scripture,  remarks  on,  I.  387.  Symbolie 
aetions,  how  to  be  interpreted,  390.    Concise  dictionary  of  the 
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principal  symbol ical  terms  occurmg  in  the  prophetic  writings, 

gymmachut's  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  acconot  of,  1. 269. 

Synecdoche,  nature  of,  I.  371.    Exampies  of  it,  371,  372. 

/^Honymoug  words,  observations  on,  I.  325. 

SyriiMc  Language,  notice  of,  I.  199. 

larvae  VernrmB  of  the  Scriptures,  account  of,  I.  270—272.    Syriac 

version  of  Origen's  Hexaplar  edition  o(  the  Sepbiagint,  272. 
Syriasmg  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  198. 

Fabernaclss  (feast  of),  a  proof  of  the  credibility  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, I.  66. 

TacttuSt  testimony  of,  concerning  Jesus  Christ,  I.  82. ;  and  the  cha- 
racter and  persecutions  of  the  Christians,  83. 

Talmud,  acc9unt  of,  I.  344,  345.  Talmudical  arrangement  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  217.  Testimony  of  the  Talmuds  to 
the  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  81. 

Fargums,  or  Clialdee  paraphrases  of  the  Old  Testament,  critical 
ac<x>ant  of,  I.  262—264. 

Thtian,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament,  I. 
43,  44.    Notice  of  his  harmony  of  the  Gospels,  319. 

TertuUian,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament 
I.  42,  43. 

Testament  (Old),  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  why  so  termed,  1. 28.  Genu- 
ineness of,  ibid.  External  evidences  of  its  genuineness,  29,  30. 
Internal  evidences.  Its  language,  style,  and  manner  of  writing, 
31.  The  circumstantiality  of  its  narratives,  31,  32.  Its  uncor- 
rupted  preservation  proved  from  the  absolute  impossibility  of  its 
beniff  falsified  or  corrupted,  either  by  Jews,  52,  53.  184,  185. ;  or 
by  Cnristiaiu,  53.;  ana  from  the  agreement  of  all  the  ancient 
paraphrases,  versions,  and  manuscripts,  53,  54.  Particular  proofs 
of  the  integrity  of  the  Old  Testament,  56,  57.  Its  accounts  con- 
firmed by  profane  historians,  73 — 83.  History  of  the  Hebrew  text 
of,  200—203.  Different  appellations  given  to  it,  212.  Order  and 
ancient  divisions  of,  212, 213.  Modern  divisions  of,  213.  Ancient 
versions,  261 — 280.  Account  of  the  principal  Hebrew  MSS.  of 
the  Old  Testament,  216—221.  Editions,  203.  See  Credibility, 
Inspiration,  Pentateuch,  Preservation. 

restameni  (New)jgeneral  title  of,  I.  38,  39.  Account  of  its  canon, 
39.  The  New  Testament,  why  written  in  Greek,  193,  194.  Simi- 
larity of  its  Greek  with  that  of  the  Sepluagint  version,  193.  Ex- 
amination of  its  style,  194 — 196.  Account  of  its  dialects,  196— 
199.  Genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament  proved, 
from  the  inopossibilityof  forgery,  40.  54,  55.  From  the  external 
evidence  afforded  by  the  testimonies  of  ancient  Christians,  40 — 
45.  Of  heretical  writers,  45,  46.  And  heathen  testimonies  46 — 
48.  And  by  ancient  versions  of  it,  48.  From  the  internal  evi- 
dence famished  by  the  character  of  its  writers,  ibid.  By  its 
language  and  style,  48,  49.  195,  196.  By  the  circnmstaiftiality 
of  its  narratives,  49.  And  by  the  coincidence  of  its  accounts 
with  the  history  of  those  timea,  49 — 51.  Its  uncorrupted  preser- 
vation proved  from  its  contents,  54.  From  the  utter  impossibility 
of  its  being  universally  accomplished,  54,  55.  From  the  agree- 
ment of  all  the  manuscripts,  55.  Versions  and  quotations  from 
the  New  Testament  in  the  writings  of  the  early  Christians,  55, 
56.  Particular  proofs  of  ito  integrity,  57,  58.  Its  accoants  con- 
firmed by  profane  historians,  78—87.  (See  Credibility,  Inspira- 
tion.) Recensions  or  families  of  manuscripts  of  the  Tsevr  Testa- 
ment, 204—212.  Descriptive  catalogue  of  the  principal  mann- 
acripte,  222—261.  Classification  of  its  several  books,  II.  293. 294. 
Ancient  divisions  of,  I.  213, 214.  Titles  to  each  book,  215.  Sub- 
scriptions, ibid.  Ancient  stichoi  and  modem  verses,  214,  215. 
Ancient  and  modem  punctuation,  214.     See  Versions. 

Testimony,  observations  on  the  credibility  of,  I.  95,  96.  Refatation 
of  Mr.  Hume's  objections  against  testimony,  96,  97.  Testimony 
of  native  contemporary  writers  a  source  of^  interpretation,  329 — 
333.  And  also  the  testimony  of  foreigners  who  have  acquired  a 
language.  335,  336. 

Tetropla  of  Origen,  account  of,  I.  267. 

TTteodotion's  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  account  of,  1. 269. 

Its  critical  value,  ibid. 
Theophilus  (bishop  of  Antioeh),  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of 

the  New  Testament,  I.  43. 
Thesmdonians,  First  Epistle  to,  H.  341.    Account  of  the  Thessalo- 
nian  church  there,  ioid.    Its  senuineness,  342.    Occasion,  scope, 
and  synopsis  of  its  contents,  ibid. 
TTiessawnians,  Second  Epistle  to,  II.  342.    Its  date,  occasion,  and 
scojpe,  ibid.    Analysis  of  its  contents,  ibid.    Observations  on  this 
Epistle,  ibid. 
TVireaienings  of  Scripture,  interpretation  of,  I.  399. 
Time,  instances  of,  being[  put  for  thhigs  done  in  time,  I.  360.    Dif- 
ferent modes  of  computing  time  sometimes  adopted  by  the  sacred 
writers,  405, 
Timothy,  account  of,  II.  343. 
Titnolhy,  First  Epistle  to,  II.  343.   Its  date,  343,  344.    Genuineness 

and  authenticity  of  the  Epistles  to  Timothy,  344.    Scope  and 

synopsis  of  the  First  Epistle,  344,  345. 
Timothy,  Second  Epistle  to.  II.  345.    Its  date,  345,  346.     Where 

written,  346.    Its  scope,  ibid.    Synopsis  of  its  contents,  ibid.   Ob- 
servations on  this  Epistle,  ibid.    On  the  use  which  the  Chrfatain 

church  in  every  age  is  to  make  of  the  two  Epistles  to  Timothy 

and  that  to  Titus,  345.  \ 

Tindai,  absurd  and  contradictory  tenets  of,  concerning  religion,  I.  23. 
TMes  of  books»  remarks  on,  I.  348.    Of  the  Psalms,  II.  242,  9i3. 

Of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  215. 


Titus,  account  of,  H.  346,  347.    Date  of  the  Eptade  to  bin,  347.    Its 

scope  and  analysis,  ibid.    Observations  on  it,  ibid. 
THtus  (the  Roman  emperor),  triumphal  arch  of,  a  proof  of  the  rre^ 

dibility  of  the  Scriptures,  I.  91.    His  destmciioD  of  J^ntsmlem 

commemorated  by  a  coin,  ibid.  Inscription  erected  in  hia  bosxHir 

ibid.  note. 
Tobit^  apocryphal  book  of,  H.  290. 
TYadiHon,  insecurity  of,  I.  27. 
Trajan,  letter  of,  concerning  the  Christians,  I.  84. 
TVaTisubstantiation,  Romish  notion  of,  nnsapported  bf  Sciijimre,  I 

356,  357.    No  miracle  in  it,  99.  nolt. 
Tropes  and  figures,  on  the  interpretation  of,  1. 355 — 36& 
Tropical  Sense,  1. 322. 
Types,  nature  of,  I.  385.    Legal  ^rpea,  ibid.    Prophetical  types,  385. 

386.   Historical  types,  386.    Rales  for  the  interpretation  of  rrprs. 

386,  387.    Types  of  the  Messiah,  in  the  book  of  Gencua,  U.'  2t>4 

Exodus,  206.    Numbers,  2ia 
Tvpioal  sense  of  Scripture,  I.  323. 
lyre,  prophecies  concenung,  and  their  falfnment,  I.  1S4.  ISS. 

Ulfrila8*8  Gothic  venion  of  the  New  Testament,  aoeoonf  oC  L 
277.    Notice  of  some  manuscripts  of  it,  277—279. 

Universal  Propositions  to  be  understood  with  limitationa,  I.  39Si,  396L 

"  Unknown  God,"  origin  of  the  altar  to,  at  Athens,  I.  90l 

Urim  and  Thummim,  what,  II.  255. 

Ustis  Loquendi,  defined,  I.  S29.  Direct  testimoniee  for  aacertainzng 
it,  329—336.    Indirect  testimonies  for  ascertaining  it,  336 — 35S. 

Various  Readings,  the  Christian  faith  not  aflected  by,  L  56.  2&1. 
282.  Their  nature,  282.  Difference  between  them  and  taen 
errata,  ibid.  Notice  of  the  princi|)al  collations  and  cxAl^^xxmm 
of  various  roadings,  ibid.  Causes  of  them,  ihid.  The  aegligescs 
or  mistakes  of  transcribers,  errors  or  imperfections  in  the  maaa 
script  copied,  283,  284.  Critical  conjecture,  284.  Wilful  cormp 
tions  from  party  motives,  285.  Sources  whence  a  true  readio; 
is  to  be  determined,  ibid.  Manuscripts,  285,  286.  Ancient  edF 
tions,  286.  Ancient  versions,  286, 287.  The  writings  of  Josephsf, 
288.  Parallel  passages,  ibid.  Quotations  of  the  fathers,  288. 28a 
Heretical  writings,  1^9.  Critical  conjecture,  289,  290.  OenenI 
rules  for  judging  of  various  readings,  290—292.  Notice  of  the 
collections  of  various  readings  by  Poussines,  245.,  and  the  Mar- 
ouis  of  Velez,  ibid.  note. 

Velesian  Manuscripts,  notice  of,  I.  245.  note. 

Verses,  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  when  divided  into,  T.  S13L 

Versions  (ancient),  a  proof  of  the  genuineness  and  anthenticiiv  «f 
the  New  Testament,  I.  48.  Account  of  the  ancient  reiaions  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  261—280.  Versions  of  ibe  Sacaa 
ritan  Pentateuch,  204.  The  critical  value  of  ancient  versicais 
and  hints  for  consulting  them  to  the  best  advantage,  333  335 
Their  use  in  determining  various  readings,  286,  887. 

Vesposioa,  pretended  miracle  of,  exposed,  I.  118. 

Victorinus,  testimony  of,  to  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Teataweni, 
1.42. 

Virtue,  no  motives  to,  among  the  heathen  nations,  I.  18.  Adati 
rable  and  beautifol  motives  to  virtue  presented  ia  the  Gospel 
156—158. 

Visions,  prophetic,  II.  255,  256. 

Visiting  the  sins  of  fathers  upon  their  children  explained,  I.  409l 

Voltaire,  impious  opinions  of,  on  religion,  I.  24.  Advocated  immo- 
rality, 25.  And  exemplified  his  precepts  by  hia  own  profligaie 
example,  26.    His  miserable  death,  176. 

Vowel  Points  (Hebrew),  evidence  concerning  the  ancient  or  mi^ 
dem  date  of,  I.  191, 192.    Their  relative  uulity,  1921 

Vulgate  Latin  version  of  the  Scriptares,  account  of,  I.  275,  27fl 
Variations  between  the  Sixtine  aud  Clementine  editions,  876, 277. 
Its  critical  value,  277.    Modem  revisions  of  it,  ibid. 

Wak8  of  trk  Lord  (book  of),  observations  on,  I.  57. ;  IL  210l 
Water  turned  into  wine,  observations  on  the  miracle  of,  1. 103, 101 

Turned  into  blood,  in  Egypt,  II.  206. 
Weeks,  the  division  of  time  by,  a  confirmation  of  the  Mosaic  i 

tive,  I.  69. 
WesUm  Recension  of  the  New  Testament,  I.  205. 
Whole  put  for  part,  I.  371. 
Widows  son  raised  to  life,  remarks  on,  I.  101,  102.  105. 


Wilderness,  table  of  the  stations  of  the  Israelites  in  the,  II.  210. 
Wisdom,  of  Solomon,  account  of  the  apocryphal  book  of,  n.  290.  S9!. 
Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach^  account  of  the  apocryphal  boofc 

of,  II.  291. 
WoTnen,  miserable  condition  of,  at  Athens,  1. 19.  note  7.    Their 

condition  elevated  by  Christianity,  170. 
Woolston  (Mr.),  absurd  and  contradictory  tenets  of^  I.  24. 
Words  and  phrases,  rules  for  investigating  the  meaning  of,  I.  SSi 

—326.    Emphatic  words.  327—329. 
Writing,  the  Scriptures  why  committed  to,  I.  27. 

ZecrariaH  (prophet),  account  of,  II.  287.  Analysis  of  his  prophecy, 
287,  288.  Remarks  on  his  style,  28&  The  last  six  chapters  proved 
to  be  genuine,  ibid. 

Zedekiak,  prophecies  concerning,  and  their  fulfilment,  L  124. ;  IL 
286. 

Zephaniah  (prophet),  account  o^  H.  278^    Scope  and  analyaia  of  hit 

Zodiaeot  Diendem,  ctaufianKdvely  modentdkte  oC  L  73.  itote  & 
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i.  u i.  420,431. 

1. — ^iiL iL  905. 

L  3,3.6,7,8 i.  420,421. 

3.6.9 ' a.  206. 

8 i.  289. 

26,37 i.  326.421. 

'  88 ii.  160. 

u.  3 i.  414.421. 

ii       73. 

9 I  197. 

17 L  142.noltf. 

24 L  286.295. 

ill.  15 i.  333. 

22 i.  372. 

I        !▼.  1 iL  204. 

7 I  407. 

8 I  371.iMte. 

f  287. 

'  20 il  16l! 

^  21 ii.  183,184. 

I       ^i.         6 iL  136. 

6 i.  400. 

9 it  186. 

»  12 i.  339. 

16,16 t       75. 

19—21 i.  414. 

'       m        2,8.8,9.16 I  414. 

12.17.24. i.  414. 

i      VuL       8,4,6 i.  414. 

«2 u.       23. 

ix.         18 i.       76. 

30 ii.  177. 

27 L  359. 

{      X-         6 L       36. 

i  8—10 ii      83. 

15.rtwg ii.      13.16. 

xl        1-4 i       77. 

26.82 L  404,406. 

^  &  note, 

^       1 L  299.403. 

3 L  369. 

♦ I  404,405. 

i  &  note. 

f      ^      10 i.  197. 

18 u.      82. 

'      jjn.      2—10 iL      32. 

,  U i,       87. 

^  U,16 iL      83.85. 

♦         VoL.IL  3P 


OurBsit. 

Chap.      Verae  VoL  Page 

ziv.        17 ii.      32. 

18 iL      ]9.83. 

20 L  387. 

83,33 iL      81. 

XT.         5 L  801. 

6 L  301. 

0,  10. 17 iL      80. 

13,  14 L  399.403. 

406. 
ztL       7 ii;      33. 

13 L  337. 

XTii.       5 L  301. 

18 iL      76.110. 

13,  13 ii.  166. 

19 L  371. 

31... L  303.no«e. 

XriiL      1—10 iL  151.£5fn. 

173.C^fi. 

10 L  803. 

xix.        30 iL      33.160. 

30—38 iL      15. 

XX.         7. L  413. 

xxL        8 iL  163. 

10 L  306. 

13 L  303. 

14 iL      40. 

82—32 iL      80. 

33 iL  102. 

xxiL       1 L  414. 

1—13 L  409. 

8—4. iL      19. 

13 L  386. 

18 L  899. 

xxiiL      10.18 iL      64. 

16 ii.  189.6fn. 

zxiv.      16 iL      89.£^n. 

33 ii.  158. 

33—47 iL       89. 

60,61.57.67 iL  160. 

67 iL  161. 

xxT.      8 — 6 iL      16. 

16 ii.      Al.note, 

34 u.  171. 

xxtL      18 iL      35. 

16—18 iL      88. 

30 ii.      80. 

xxvii.    6—39 L  408.norr< 

15 iL      67 


Gbhxsis. 

Chap.      Verie  Vol  P^e 

xxTiL     37 iL      38.150. 

38 iL      36. 

41 iL    803. 

xxviiL    18 iL    138. 

80—83 L     409. 

xziz.      1 — 8 L     403. 

3—8 ii.       38. 

5 iL    883.noto, 

6.9 iL      88. 

XTX.      14 iL      86. 

zxzL     87 ii.     183. 

34 iL     175. 

38—41 L     414. 

40 iL       33.176. 

43.53 L      358. 

44 — 54 ii.       80. 

xzxu.     13 — 17 ii.     174.&n 

33 iL      38. 

xxxiiL   19 L     414. 

xxxiT.    7 L       36. 

iL    388. 

xxxT.    2.4 iL    158. 

30 ii.    302. 

21 L       37. 

xxxtL    81 L       87. 

xzxviL  35 iL    187. 

39 ii.    159. 

xxxTiiL  24 iL      40. 68. 

xL  16 iL      13. 

xlL  46 L       88. 

xliL         16 ii.      83. 

B8 i.     837. 

xliiL        11.36 ii-      *^- 

xliv.        5 H.    143.€*n, 

xlvL        27 »•     *^®»  4^^. 

^  note« 

84 »•        ^S, 

ii.     175.noCe« 

xlvii.       11 i.      414. 

31 i.      »0^, 

zl^riu.      1 ii.     164, 

8.10.22 1        414,^ 

xlix.        3,4 ii.        <o\ 

» i-       ^51, 

14 T-^^^-^*' 

35 iu     ^\- 
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Chap.      Verse  Vol. 

1.  1 ii. 

2,3 ii. 

3.24—26 U. 

7—10 ii. 

26 i. 

Exodus. 

L  11.14 i. 

19 iL 

il.  18 L 

iiL  2.  4 i. 

/  6 L 

22 L 

!▼.  21 I. 

23 i. 

▼.  6 — 29 iL 

7 iL 

14,  16.  19 u. 

TiL         13 i. 

14—26 ii. 

19—22 L 

viii.        1 — 16 ii. 

16—19 ii. 

90—32 ii. 

ir.         1—7 ii. 

6.20 i. 

8—12 ii. 

12 L 

13—36 ii. 

16 L 

18.23,24 ii. 

28 L 

I.  1 — 20 ii. 

12,  13.  16.  19 ii. 

21—27 ii. 

xi.  1 — 8 iL 

xiL         6 iL 

6 iL 

9 iL 

10 ii. 

8.11.46 H. 

12—14.29.61....   iL 

26,26 u. 

29,80 n. 

84 iL 

36 L 

39 ii. 

40,41 L 

46 L 

ii. 
61 iL 

ziii        2 L 

18 ii. 

xiT.       6,  7 iL 

17 L 

24. iL 

Tf.         1.21 L 

1.20,21 ii. 

14 L 

iL 

Xfl       18 L 

86,86 L 

xviL       8 — 16 ii. 

11 ii. 

itiiL      13—23 L 

14—26 ii. 

six.        8—6 ii. 

zx.         8 — 6 ii. 

6 L 

6 iL 

7 L 

iL 

10,11 iL 

11 L 

12 L 

12—16 L 

xzL       6,  6... iL 
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409. 
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206. 
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409. 
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302.  409. 

6f  note, 

24. 
197. 
207. 

39. 
207. 
207. 
123. 

73. 126. 
124. 
124. 
124. 
123. 
126. 
207. 

164. 166. 
409. 
124. 

287.403. 
406. 6fn. 
298. 
124. 126. 

86.6f«. 
297. 

86. 

85. 
872. 

73. 
872. 
132. 

36. 

14. 
306. 

37. 

16. 
131. 
416. 

42. 

41. 

61. 
409. 

82. 
375. 

62. 
121. 
416. 
307. 
296. 

167.  e^n. 


Exodus. 
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VoL 
.  L 

7 11 

,  iL 

14 

ii 

15.  17 

,  iL 

16 

.  ii. 

18 21 

ii 

22—26.27 

24.. 

.  ii. 
ii 

xxiL 

30.  82,  33,  34.  86. 
1—4 

.  u. 
ii 

2,3 

ii 

8 

»  iL 

28 

■  L 

31 , 

iL 
1  ii. 

xxiiL 

12 

,    ii 

16 

ii 

xxiv. 

7 

.  L 

12..* 

ii 

13 

ii, 

TTviL 

20 

.  ii. 

xxviiir 

ii 

38 

•  L 

xxix. 

1—37 

.   ii 

XXX. 

22,  &0. 

ii. 

TXTlL 

1 6 

ii 

19 

-  ii. 

7 

.  iL 

15.  20 

.   i. 

19 

.  L 

TXziTt 

16 

ii. 

22 

.  ii. 

XXTV, 

Sft     .^6 

1   ii, 

xxxviiL  8 

.  ii 

xL 

17 

.  ii 

26—29.34,35... 

.  iL 

LSTITIOUB. 


II. 

iiL 
iv.  V. 
iv. 

V, 

vL  viL 

vL 


IX. 

xiL 


1.  4—7.  14,  16.. 
17,  18 


1—7.. 

12,  13 iL 

6.  10.33,34 iL 

37,38 iL 

21 L 

3 ii. 

8 L 

iL 

3 L 

ii. 
88,89 iL 


47—69.. 


4.6.... 
33—^7.. 


xni. 

XTUL 


2—6.17 

3—28 

7 

12,13 ii. 

29 ii. 

1—7 L 

iL 

6 L 

21.24—30 iL 

22,23 ii. 

28 L 

16—18 iL 

18 L 

20 iL 

20—22 iL 

26.81 iL 


ft«e 
361. 
166. 

67.  97. 
164. 

63. 

63. 

64. 

64. 

66. 

62. 

63. 

63. 
800. 

62. 

28. 
121. 
126. 

28.67. 
204. 

42. 
180. 
114. 
382. 
114. 118. 

97. 
136. 
141. 

96. 
415. 
302. 

61. 
126. 
181. 
168. 
207. 

96. 


207. 
416. 
207. 
207. 
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66. 

66. 
118. 
207. 

65. 

9G,note, 
113. 
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297. 
208. 
360. 
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410. 
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XXI. 
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XXV, 
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xix. 

xz. 
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XXV. 
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27.29 iL  142. 

82 iL       82. 

6.23.27 u.       62. 

10 a.       64.67. 

14. iL       68. 

24—26 iL  171. 

9 iL       68. 

4. iL       73. 

6 iL  123.no/e. 

14 iL  178. 

24,25.27—30....  iL  127. 

32 iL       72. 

34.43 ii.  126. 

12 iL       65. 

18 iL       65. 

XXV. iL  208. 

1—7 iL  128. 

8.  10.  15.  30 iL  128, 129. 

10 ii.       16. 

34. iL  113. 

39 ii.       63. 

11,12 L  306. 

22.24 ii.  208. 

82. iL       38. 

1—24. ii.  130. 

28 L  4ll.£^«. 

34. L  415. 

NuxBxms. 

iL  209. 

2 iL  41. 

3.22 iL  84. 

16 iL  41. 

2 iL  209. 

3 L  415. 

16 iL  111. 

11 — 31 iL  66. 

19—22 ii.  82. 

23 iL  182. 

6,7,8 iL  112. 

24 L  415. 

24,25 iL  112. 

8.  10 iL  184. 

12 ii.      33. 

29 L  414. 

6»  6 ii.  \79.n9te, 

3 L        37. 

iL  209. 

3 iL  33. 

23 ii.  35,36. 

33 L  372. 

25.45 L  415. 

22,23.30 L  404. 

37—40 iL  156. 

2 iL  41. 

23—36 L  409. 

41—60 ii.  209.i^fc 

13.  16,  16 ii.  113. 

19 ii.      81. 

2 ii.  117. 

8,4.9.17. ii.  133. 

16 ii.  134. 

11 ii.  208. 

23—29 L  416. 

ii.  208. 

3 L  37. 

6—9. iL  136. 

8,9 L  883. 

14. L       67. 

u.  84. 

ii.  210. 

29 ii.  138. 

16 iL  169. 

28 L  421. 

2.  6,  6 iL  86. 

5—9 L  380.£^ii. 

17.19 iL  i08.€^fi. 

1 n.  33. 

1--6 iL  137. 
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No.  IV. 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL   APPENDIX. 


INTRODUCTION. 

OSNERAX*   BIBLIOGRAPHICAL   W0BK8,   TREATINO   ON    THE   EDiriONS,   LITERART   HISTOR7 

CRITICISM,  ETC.    OF    THE    BIBLE. 


1.  BiBuoTRXCA  Sacba  III  binoB  syDabos  distincta.  Quoram 
prior,  qai  jam  tertio  auctior  prodiit,  omnes  sive  Textus  Sacri 
■ive  VeTHionum  ejuadem  qu&vii  lingui  expresnarum  editionea, 
necnon  pveatantiorea  MSS.  Codices,  cum  notia  historicia  oon-- 
tinet:  Posterior  Toro  continet  omnia  eorum  opera  qoivia 
idiomate  oonacripta,  qui  hue  usque  in  Sacram  Scriptairam  edide- 
runt,  aimul  coUecta,  turn  ordine  alphabetico  disposita,  turn  serie 
sacrorum  librorum.  Huic  coronidis  loco  subjiciuntur  GrammaticB 
eX  Lexica  Linguarum  prssertim  orientalium,  que  ad  illustrandas 
oacraa  paginae  aliquid  adjumenti  con&rre  posaunt.  Labore  et 
induatria  Jacob!  La  Loire.    Pariaiia,  1723,  S  tomia  folio. 

The  third  and  best  edition  of  a  most  laborious  work.  The  first 
edition  appeared  at  Paris  in  1709,  in  2  vols.  8vo. :  the  second,  at 
Ijeipsic,  in  the  same  year,  with  additions  by  C.  F.  Boemer. 

2.  Biacours  Historique  sur  les  principales  Editions  des  KUee 
Polyglottea.  Par  TAuteur  de  la  Biblioth^que  Sacr^e.  [Jacques 
Ls  Loire.]     Paris,  1713.  8vo. 

8.  Bibliotheca  Sacm  post  Jacobi  Le  Long  et  C.  F.  Boemeri 
iteratas  curas  ordine  dispoeita,  emendata,  suppleta,  continuata  ab 
Andrea  GottUeb  Masch.  Halas,  1774—1797.  6  vols.  4to.  fre- 
quently bound  in  two  thick  volumes. 

This  elaborate  work,  which  was  discontinued  for  want  of  ade- 
quate support,  is  confined  to  the  printed  editions  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. Fart  I.  contains  editions  of  the  original  Hebrew  ana  Greek 
text  Fart  U.,  in  three  volumes  treats  on  the  Greek,  Oriental,  and 
Latin  versions,  and  on  editions  of  them ;  and  the  last  volume  com- 
prises a  supplement  to  the  preceding  volumes. 

We  have  oeen  largely  indebted  to  this  publication  for  much  in- 
Ibrmation  concerning  the  printed  editions  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament To  this  valuable  work  the  BiUiotheca  BibUca  Serenignmi 
WuertembervenMium  Ducis,  dim  Lcrrkiana,  published  by  J.  G.  C. 
Adler,  at  Altona,  in  1787  (in  five  parts  forming  two  quarto  volumes), 
is  an  indispensable  supplement  It  is  very  justly  characterized  by 
B^  Manh  as  *'  a  catalogue  of  great  ment  and  utility,"  and  con- 
tains notices  of  some  versions  and  translators,  which  have  escaped 
even  the  researches  of  Dr.  Masch. 

4.  Caucbt  (Augustin)  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  or  a  Catalogue  of 
the  best  books  that  can  be  read  in  order  to  acquire  a  good  under- 
■tanding  of  the  Scripture.    Folio. 

This  catalogue  fills  a  considerable  portion  of  a  volume  in  the 
Tarwus  French  editions  of  Calmet's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  It 
also  occupies  two  hundred  and  eiffhty-four  pages  of  the  third 
volume  01  the  English  translation  of  that  DicUonary,  in  folia  It 
contains  copious  notices  of  the  earlier  biblical  critics  and  commen- 
taton,  and  other  writers  on  Scriptural  Antiquities,  &c.  This  valua- 
ble catalogue  is  omitted  in  the  quarto  edition  of  Calmet's  Dictionary, 
published  by  the  late  Mr.  C.  Taylor. 

6.  Joh.  Chiistophori  Wouii  Bibliotheca  HebrsBa ;  sive  No- 
titia  torn  Auctorum  Hebrsorum  cujuscumque  etatis,  tum  Scrip- 
torum,  qua  vel  Hebraice  primum'  exarata,  vel  ab  aliis  convena 
sunt,  ad  nostram  etatem  deducta.  Accedit  in  calce  Jacobi  Graf- 
larelli  Index  Codicum  Cabbalistic  MSS.  quibus  Joh.  Picus, 
Mirandulanus  Comes,  nsus  est  Hamburgi  et  Lipais,  1715— 
83.  4  tomis,  4to. 

6.  Jo.  Georgii  Walchii  Bibliotheca  Theologica  Selecta,  lite- 
rariis  adnotationibus  instructa.  Jene,  1767 — 8 — 62—^5.  4  vols. 
8vo. 

All  who  are  conversant  in  sacred  literature  have  borne  willing 
testimony  to  the  oorrecmess  and  research  of  Welch,  whose  work 
will  always  remain  a  production,  admirable  for  the  diligence  and 
for  the  extensive  readmg  and  accuracy  which  it  evinces.  The 
sound  judgment,  remarkable  in  other  works  of  Oiis  theologian,  is 
conspiouoos  in  this  publication.  All  possible  aids  for  theological 
literature  are  here  embraced.  The  whole  is  well  arranged :  with 
regard  to  many  books,  their  contents  and  value  are  stated,  and 
directions  are  given  where  more  extensive  infbifmalioo  is  lo  be 


obtained.  Of  many  important  works  an  extensive  and  aoeurate 
literary  historv  is  given.  AU  departments  of  theology  have  a  rich 
collection  of  oooks  pertaining  to  them  described,  and  abundant 
materials  are  furnished  for  the  history  of  reiiaion.  The  third  and 
fourth  volumes  are  chiefly  interesting  to  biblical  students.  How 
much  the  author  of  the  present  work  is  indebted  to  the  Bibliotheca 
Theologica  Selecta,  the  frequent  references  made  to  it  will  suf& 
ciently  attest  In  1770,  Walchius  published  a  Bibliotheca  Pfttria* 
tica  in  one  large  volume  8vo. :  it  contains  an  excellent  accoont  of 
treatises  on  the  lives  and  erudition  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Cluinh» 
and  on  the  editions  of  their  writings. 

7.  A  Concise  View  of  the  Succession  of  Sacred  Literature, 
in  a  Chronological  Arrangement  of  Authore  and  their  Woiks^ 
from  the  Invention  of  Alphabetical  Charscten  to  the  Year  of  our 
Lord  1446.  By  Adam  Claekk,  LL.D.  and  J.  B.  B.  CLAaKX, 
M.A.    London,  1831 — 32.   2  vols.  8vo. 

The  first  part  of  the  first  volume,  which  comes  down  to  a.d. 
345,  was  puolished  by  Dr.  Clarke  in  1821,  in  one  volume,  12mo. 
The  remainder  of  the  work  was  composed  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  J. 
B.  B.  Clarke.  The  whole  contains  much  important  information 
relative  to  biblical  and  ecclesiastical  literature. 

8.  A  Course  of  Lectures,  containing  a  Description  and  Syste- 
matic Arrangement  of  the  several  Branches  of  Divini^,  accom- 
panied with  an  Account  both  of  the  principal  Authon  and  of  the 
Progress  which  has  been  made,  at  dififerent  Periods,  in  Theologi- 
cal Learning.  By  Herbert  Mabsh,  DJ>.  [Bishop  of  Peterbo- 
rough.]   London,  1810—1823.  8vo. 

Seven  parts  of  these  Lectures  have  been  published.  They  em- 
brace almost  every  topic  of  Biblical  Criticism  and  Interpretation, 
and  also  the  genuineness,  authenticitv,  and  credibility  of  the 
Scriptures;  ana  are  particularly  valuable  for  their  bibliograi^cal 
and  criticid  notices  of  the  principal  writers  who  have  treated  on 
these  sulgects. 

8.*  Lectures  on  the  Criticism  and  Interpretation  of  the  Bible, 
with  two  preliminary  Lectures  on  Theological  Study  and  Theo- 
logical Arrangement :  to  which  are  added  two  Lectures  on  the 
History  of  Biblical  Interpretation.  By  Herbert  Mahsh,  D.D. 
Bishop  of  Peterborough.  London,  1828.  8vo. 

This  is  a  new  edition,  revised,  eorrected,  and  enlarged,  of  the 
first  four  parts  of  the  preceding  course  of  Lectures.  The  two  addi- 
tional Lectures  on  the  History  of  Biblical  luteroretation,  which 
were  published  separately,  contain  bibliographical  notices  of  the 
princiiMl  writers  on  that  subject 

9.  Illustrations  of  Biblical  Literature,  exhibiting  the  History 
and  Fate  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  from  the  earliest  Period  to  the 
preaent  Century:  including  Biographical  Notices  of  Tnnsla- 
tora  and  other  eminent  Biblical  Scholars.  By  the  Rev.  Jamea 
TowiTLsx  [now  D.D.].    London,  1821.  3  vols.  8vo. 

''  The  ample  volumes  before  us  comprise  a  rich  fund  of  instruc- 
tive and  pleasing  information  on  the  subject  of  Sacred  Biblio^rar 
phy.  They  have  been  compiled  from  a  great  variety  of  pubbca- 
tions,  many  of  them  inaccessible  to  the  generality  of^readen,  and 
some  of  them  of  extreme  rarity."  ....**  The  mdustry  and  the 
accuracy  of  Mr.  Townley  will  entitle  his  volumes  to  the  approba- 
tion of  the  critic  and  the  patronage  of  the  public.  They  anbrd  a 
mora  comprehensive  view  of  the  procreas  of  biblical  translations 
and  of  the  Literary  and  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  Holy  Scrip* 
tnres  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  work."  (Eclectic  Review, 
N.  S.  vol.  xviii.  pp  386.  407.) 

10.  An  Introduction  to  the  Literary  History  of  the  Bible.  By 
James  Townley,  D.D.    London,  1828.  12mo. 

This  handsomely  executed  volume,  which  is  a  second  edition  of 
the  Biblical  Anecdotes  published  by  Dr.  Townley  in  1813,  may  be 
considered  as  an  epitome  of  his'Illustrations  of  Biblical  Literature. 
It  contains  many  interesting  anecdotes  relative  to  the  Literary 
History  of  the  Scriptures  from  the  eariiest  period  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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.11.  Bibliotheca  BibUca:  a  Select  Lkt  of  Boobi  on  Sbored 
Litentare,  with  Notices  Biogrmphicel,  Critical,  and  Bibliognir 
phicaL     By  William  Orxx.    London,  1884.  8vo. 

For  many  of  his  titles  and  notices  of  books,  Mr.  Orme  has  been 
indebted  to  the  present  Work,  to  which  he  has  honcurably  acknow- 
ledged his  obligations.  '*The  theological  student  cannot  ftil  to 
denve  much  advantage  from  it ;  and  the  more  learned  divine  will 
find  it  an  eicellent  supplement  to  the  Bibliotheca  ThcfOlonca  Se- 
lecta  of  the  laborious  Walchius,  or  to  the  erudite  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  of  Le  Long."    (British  Critic,  N.  8.  vol.  xxii.  p.  486.) 

13.  Bibliothdque  Sacr^e  Grecque-Latine ;  contenant  le  Ta- 
bleau Chronologique,  Biographique,  et  Bibliographique,  des 
AuteuiB  Inspires  et  des  Auteurs  Eccl^siastiques,  depuis  Moise 
|nsqu*£  Saint  Thomaa-d^Aquin.    Guvnge  r^ig^  d'apr^s  Mauro 


oni  et  Gamba.    Par.  Ch.  Nonian.    Paris,  1826.  8vo. 

A  convenient  summary  of  biblical  and  ecclesiastical  Bibliogra- 
phy. The  author  first  nves  a  concise  biographical  notice  of  the 
sacred  and  ecclesiastical  writers,  and  then  si>ecifies  the  principal 
editions  of  their  works.  A  list  is  then  subjoined  of  the  Collec- 
tions of  the  Canons  and  Aets  of  Councils  and  of  the  Canon  Law, 
of  Ecclesiastical  Biographers,  and  of  the  Works  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Fathers,  and  other  Ecclesiastical  Writers,  and  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Christian  Poets. 

13.  Bibliotheca  Suasexiana.  A  Descriptive  Catalogae,  accom- 
panied by  Historical  and  Biogr^hical  Notices,  of  the  Manu- 
acripts  and  Printed  Books  contained  in  the  Library  of  Hia 
RoTAL  Hxenirxaa  thb  Duks  or  Sussxx.  By  Thomas  Joseph 
Petttgrew,  F.R.S.  Ac  Ac  VoL  I.  in  Two  ParU.  London, 
A 827.    Imperial  8vo. 

This  magnificent  publication  has  a  special  claim  to  be  noticed 
in  the  present  Catalogue  of  biblical  Works,  on  account  of  the  di- 
versified and  important  information  which  it  communicates  respect- 
ing Editions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  which  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  bibliographical  treatises  already  described. 

The  first  portion  of  the  Bibliotheca  Susseziana  is  appropriated 


to  MAifuscMm,  the  nnmber  of  which  amoonts  Twy  neaily  lo 
three  hundred :  these  are  arranged  according  to  Imguages,  viz. 
In  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  German,  Dutch, 
English,  Irish,  Arabic,  Persian,  Aimenaan,  Pali,  Singhalese,  snii 
Buiman. 

The  second  part  treats  on  Peinted  Editions  of  the  Holy  Scrip, 
tures,  disposed  under  the  following  tides,  vis.  Pol3rgloCSs  ofthe  OM 
and  New  Testaments  and  of  detached  portioiis  thereof; — ^Hebrew 
Bibles,  Hebrew  and  Hebrew-Samaritan  Pentaieuchs,  and  portioDi 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew  ^— Greek  Bibles,  Greek  Penta- 
teuch, and  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Greek ; — ^Latin  Bibles ; 
and  parte  or  the  Old  Testament  in  Latin :  forming  an  aggregate  of 
four  Hundred  and  ninety-nine  articles,  many  of  which  are  asoong 
the  rarest  and  most  valuable  in  Sacred  Bibiiogmphv'. 

Much  as  has  been  accomplidied  by  preceding  autnoia  who  hare 
treated  on  Sacred  Bibliomphy,  the  I»borioos  researches  of  Mr. 
Petti^w  have  enabled  nim  to  contribute  laige  and  important 
addiuons  to  this  bnneh  of  literature.  He  has  accomtely  and  mi- 
nutely described  the  several  editions  of  the  Scriptures,  and  hii 
Bibliographical  Notices  correct  the  errors,  and  supply  the  defi- 
ciencies, of  former  writers.  Curious  specimens  of  metrical  Ver- 
sions are  introduced,  besides  numerous  biographical  and  criticsl 
anecdotes  of  authors  and  editors  The  numerous  engravinss  are 
executed  in  the  highest  style  ofthe  chaloogmphic  art.  Creditable 
as  the  work  is  to  Mr.  Pettigrew,  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  it 
would  be  iryustice  to  the  distinguished  owner  or  this  maanificeat 
libruy,  not  m  acknowledge  the  very  liberal  fiicility  vnm  which 
His  Hoyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex  permits  it  to  be  consulted 
by  scholars. 

There  are  copies  of  this  Catalogue  in  small  folio,  the  typogrs- 
phical  splendour  of  which  is  unequalled. 

*^  A  second  volume  of  this  Catalogue  has  been  umounced  fer 
publication :  it  is  to  contain  the  history  of  the  remaininc  veiwoai 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  or  of  parts  thereof;  both  ancient 
and  modem,  vie  The  Syriac,  Peschito,  Philoxenian,  and  Palaesrino- 
Syriac ;  the  Arabic,  Persic,  Egyptian,  Ethiopic,  Armenian,  Latin, 
Gothic,  Sclavonic,  Anslo-Saxon,  German,  English,  French,  Italian, 
Bohemian,  dec  die,  all  of  which  are  dispmed  in  chronologicsl 
order. 


PART  I. 

HOLY  SCRIPTURES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ENTIRE    TEXTS   AND   VERSIONS   OF   THE    BIBLE. 


SECTION  I. 

PBIirCIPAL  BDITI0N8  OF  THK   HEBREW  BIBLE 


Bishop  Waltoh,!  Carpzov,'  and  particularly  Le  Long,  have 
treated  at  great  length  on  the  various  editions  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  These  have  heen  divided  by  De  Roesi  and  others 
into  Masoretic  and  Non-Masoretic  editions,— a  distinction,  the 
utility  of  which  ui  not  perceived.  In  the  present  section,  Dr. 
Masch's  improved  edition  of  Le  Long's  Bil)liotheca  Sacra'  has 
been  chiefly  followed.  The  various  impressions  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  may  be  divided  into  the  four  following  classes,  viz. 

!1.)  Editiones  Principes,  or  those  first  printed. 
2.)  Editiones  Primaris,  or  those  which  have  been  adopted  as 
the  bases  of  subsequent  impressions. 

(3.)  Editions,  the  text  of  which  is  accompanied  with  Rab- 
binical Commentaries. 

(4.)  Editions,  which  are  furnished  with  Critical  Apparatus. 


§  1.    Editioxes  Patircipss. 

I.  Pealterium  Hebraicum,  cum commentario  Kimchii.  Anno 
S87  (1477).  4to. 

The  jCrs<  printed  Hebrew  book.  It  is  of  extreme  rarity,  and  is 
printed  (probably  at  Bologna)  with  a  square  Hebrew  type,  ap- 

•  Prolegoin.  cap.  Iv.    Be  Bibliorum  Editlonibus  pr»clpuia 

•  Critica  flacra,  pars  1.  cap.  9.  pp.  387—423. 

•  Bibliotheca  Sscrs,  pest.  Jaoobi  Le  Long  et  C.  F.  Boemeri  Iteratas 
curaa  ordine  dispoaiia,  eineniiala  suppleta,  contlnuata  ab  Andrea  Gottlieb 
Ma%h.  Halic,  4io.  1778— 8(>— 90.  4  vols,  with  Supplement  The  account 
of  Hebrew  ediltons  is  in  the  first  volume,  pp.  1—186.  331^4^.  De 
Bure'0  Bibliographie  Instnictfve.  torn.  I  (Paris  1763),  and  Brunei's  Manuel 
du  Ubralre,  et  de  PAmatear  de  Uvres,  (4  vols.  8vo.  Paris  1^  3d  edit.) 
have  also  been  consulted  occasionally. 


preaching  that  of  the  German  Jews.  The  text  is  w^ithout  points, 
eicept  in  the  first  four  psalms,  which  are  clumsily  pointed.  The 
commentary  of  Rabbi  &imchi  is  subjoined  to  each  verse  of  the 
text  in  the  rabbinical  character,  and  is  much  more  complete  than 
in  the  subsequent  editions,  as  it  contains  all  those  passases  which 
were  afterwards  omitted,  as  being  hostile  to  Chnstianity.  Prof. 
Jahn  states  that  it  is  incorrectly  printed,  and  that  the  metres  lectionia 
are  introduced  or  omitted  at  the  pleasure  of  the  editors. 

2.  Biblia  Hebraica,  cum  punctis.    Soncino,  1488,  folio. 

The  first  edition  of  the  eiUire  Hebrew  BihU  ever  printed.  It  is 
at  present  of  such  extreme  rarity,  that  only  nine  or  ten  copies  of 
it  are  known  to  be  in  existence.  One  of  tneso  is  in  the  library  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford.  At  the  end  of  the  Pentateuch  there  is  a 
long  Hebrew  subscription,  indicatintf  the  name  of  the  editor  (Abra- 
ham Ben  CiiA JIM),  the  place  where  it  was  printed,  and  the  date  of 
the  edition.  This  very  scarce  volume  consists,  according  to  Masch, 
of  373  (but  Brunet  says  380)  folios,  printed  with  points  and  accenta, 
and  also  with  signatures  and  catchwords.  The  initial  letters  of 
each  book  are  larger  than  the  others,  and  are  omamenled.  Dr. 
Kennicott  states,  that  there  are  not  fewer  Uian  twelve  thousand 
verbal  differences  between  this  edition  and  that  of  Van  der  Hooght; 
his  assertion  is  questioned  by  Masch.  The  researches  of  bibTical 
critics  have  not  succeeded  in  ascertaining  what  manuscripts  were 
used  for  this  Hebrew  Bible.  It  is,  however,  acknowledged  that 
these  two  very  ancient  editions  are  equal  in  value  to  manuscripia. 

§  2.     Editiokss  PliiicA.ftix,  om  thosb  which  bati  bxsv 

▲DOPTXn    AS   THK    BASES  Of  SCBSBaUBlTT  IXPBB88I0B8. 

1.  BibHA  Hebnica,  8vo.  Brixie,  1494. 
Thn  edition  was  conducted  by  Gerson,  the  son  of  Rabbi  Moses. 
It  is  alao  of  extreme  rarity,  and  is  printed  in  long  lines,  except  part 
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oT  the  PbaliiM,  which  is  in  two  column*.  The  identical  cop7  of 
this  edititin,  frmn  which  Luther  made  his  German  translatioii,  is 
said  to  be  preserved  in  the  Royal  Libniy  at  Berlin.  This  edition 
was  the  basis  of,  1.  The  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Complutensian  Polv- 
fflou:  2.  Bombei«'sJirf<  Rabbinical  Bible,  Venice,  1518,  in  4  Tob. 
folio;  a  Daniei  Bpmbeiv's  4to.  Hebrew  Bible,  Venice,  1518;  4. 
His  second  Hebrew  Bible,  4to.  Venice,  1631 ;  and,  5.  Sebastian 
Monster's  Hebrew  Bible,  Basil,  1596,  in  2  vols.  4to. 

2.  Another  primary  edition  is  the  Biblia  Hebraica  Bombergi- 
ana  H.  folio,  Venice,  1625,  1626,  folio. 

This  was  edited  by  Rabbi  Jacob  Ben  Chajim,  who  had  the  renn- 
tation  of  being  profoundly  learned  in  the  Masora,  and  other 
branches  of  Jewish  erudition.  He  pointed  the  text  according  to  the 
Maaoretic  system.  This  edition  is  the  basis  of  all  the  modem 
pointed  copies. 

^  8.  EoiTioirs  OF  THB  BiBLi  WITH  Rabbiitical  Cox- 

XBHTABIBS. 

Besides  the  Biblia  Rabbinica  L  et  H.  just  mentioned,  we  may 
notice  in  this  class  the  three  following  editions;  viz. 

1.  Biblia  Hebraica  cum  utraque  Masora,  Targum,  necnon 
commentariis  Rabbinonim,  studio  et  cum  prsfatione  R.  Jacob 
F.  Chajim,  Venetiis,  1647 — 1649,  4  tomes  in  2  vols,  folio. 

This  is  the  second  of  Rabbi  Jacob  Ben  Chigim's  editions ;  and, 
according  to  M.  Brunet,  is  preferable  to  the  preceding,  as  well  as 
to  another  edition  executed  in  1568,  also  from  the  press  of  Daniel 
Bomberg. 

2.  Biblia  Hebraa,  cum  utraque  Masora  et  Targum.  item  cum 
oommentaiiis  Rabbinonim,  studio  Joannis  Buxtorffii,  patris; 
adjecta  eat  ejusdem  Tiberias,  sive  commentarius  Masoreticus. 
Baiiilee,  1618,  1619,  1620,  4  tomes  in  2  vols,  folio. 

This  great  work  was  executed  at  the  expense  of  Lewis  Koonig, 
an  opulent  bookseller  at  Basle ;  on  account  of  the  additional  mat- 
ter which  it  contains,  it  is  held  in  great  esteem  bv  Hebrew  scho- 
lars, many  of  whom  prefer  it  to  the  Hebrew  Bibles  printed  by 
Bomberg.  Buxtorfs  biblia  Rabbinica  contains  the  commentaries 
of  the  celebrated  Jewish  Rabbins,  Jarchi,  Aben  Eaa,  Kimchi, 
Levi  Ben  Gerson,  and  Saadias  Hagcaon.  An  appendix  is  subjoined, 
containing,  besides  the  Jerusalem  Taigum,  the  ^reat  Masom  cor- 
rected and  amended  by  Buxtorf,  the  various  lections  of  the  Rabbis 
Ben  Ascher  and  Ben  Naphtali.  Buxtorf  also  annexed  the  points 
to  the  Chaldee  paraphrase.  The  THberiaa  published  by  Buxtorf^  in 
1620,  was  intended  to  illustrate  the  Masora  and  other  editions  to 
his  great  Bible. 

3.  Biblia  Hebraica  Magna  Ral>l)inica.  Amstelodami,  1724 — 
27.  4  vols,  folio. 

**Thi8  is  unquestionably  the  most  copious  and  most  valuable  of 
all  the  Rabbiniod  Bibles,  and  was  ecUted  by  Moses  Ben  Simeon 
of  Frankfort  It  is  founded  upon  the  Bombeiv  editions,  and  con- 
tains not  onlv  their  contents,  but  also  those  of  Buxtorf  *8,  with  addi- 
tional remanoi  by  the  editor.'*  Bibl.  Sussex,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  188. 
In  pp.  189 — 195.  there  is  a  copious  and  interesting  bibliographical 
description  of  this  edition. 

§  4.  EniTioirs  with  Critical  Notes  and  Appabatus. 

1.  The  first  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  printed  by  Bom- 
berg, and  edited  by  Felix  Pratsxbis,  (Venice  1518),  contains 
the  various  lections  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  recensions; 
which  are  also  to  be  found  in  Buxtorf 's  Biblia  Rabbinica. 

2.  Biblia  Hebraica,  cum  Latina  Versione  Sebastiani  Mun- 
stxbt.     Basilee,  1534,  1635.  2  vols  folio. 

The  Hebrew  tvpe  of  this  edition  resembles  the  characters  of  the 
German  Jews  :  the  Latin  version  of  Munster  is  placed  by  the  side 
of  the  Hebrew  text.  Though  the  editor  has  not  indicated  what 
manuscripts  he  used,  he  is  sup|iosed  to  have  formed  his  text  upon 
the  edition  printed  at  Brescia  in  1494,  or  the  still  more  early  one 
of  148a  His  proleffomena  contain  much  useful  critical  matter; 
and  his  notes  are  subjoined  to  each  chapter.  This  is  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  fiible  printed  in  Germany. 

3.  Biblia  Sacra  Hebnea  correcta,  et  collate  cum  antiquissimis 
exemplaribus  manuscriptis  et  hactenus  impressis.  Amstelodami. 
Typis  et  sumptibus  Joeephi  Athis.  1661 ;  1667.  8vo. 

An  extremely  rare  edition  of  a  most  beautifully  executed  Hebrew 
Bible.  The  impression  of  1667  is  said  to  be  the  most  correct  So 
highly  were  the  labours  of  the  printer,  Athias,  appreciated,  that  the 
States  General  of  Holland  conferred  on  him  a  gold  chain  with  a 
gold  medal  appendant,  as  a  mark  of  their  approbation.  Athias 
adopted  the  text  of  Rabbi  Chaim's  edition,  printed  at  Venice  in 
1525—26 ;  but  he  avoided  his  errors,  and  rejected  several  of  the 
readings  which  are  peculiar  to  that  edition.  (Jewish  Expositor, 
July,  ftiza  p.  58.) 

4.  Biblia  Hebraica,  cum  notis  Hebraicis  et  Lemmatibas  La- 
tinia,  ex  recensione  Dan.  Em.  Jablonski,  cum  ejus  Pnefiitioiie 
Ladna.     Berolini,  1699,  large  8vo. 

Dr.  Rossi  considers  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  correct  and  impor- 
tant editions  of  the  H^rew  Bible  ever  printed.    It  is  extremely 


scarce.  Jablonski  published  another  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
in  1712  at  Berlin,  vrithout  noints,  in  laige  12nio ;  and  sufagoined  to 
it  Leusden's  Catalogue  or  2294  select  verres,  containing  all  the 
words  occurring  in  the  Old  Testament  There  is  also  a  Berlin 
edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  without  points,  in  1711,  24mo.,  from 
the  press  of  Jablonski,  who  has  prefixed  a  short  prefiice.  It  was 
begun  under  the  editorial  care  of  S.  G.  Stareke,  and  fim'shed,  on 
his  death,  by  Jablonski.  Masch  pronounces  it  to  be  both  useleai 
and  worthless. 

6.  Biblia  Hebraica,  edente  Everardo  Vav  sxb  Hooght.  Am- 
steL  et  Ultraject.  8vo.  2  vols.  1705. 

A  work  of  singular  beauty  and  rarity.  The  Hebrew  text  is 
printed  after  Athias*s  second  edition,  with  marginal  notes  pointing 
out  the  contents  of  each  section.  The  charocters,  especially  the 
vowel  points,  are  uncommonly  clear  and  distinct  At  die  end. 
Van  der  Hooght  has  given  the  various  lections  between  the  edi- 
tions of  Bomberg,  Plantin,  Athias,  and  others.  Van  der  Hooght's 
edition  was  reprinted  at  London  in  2  vols.  8vo.  1811, 1812,  under 
the  editorship  of  Mr.  Frey,  and  is  executed  with  great  beauty. 

6.  Biblia  Hebraica  ex  aliquot  Mapuscriptis  et  compluiibua 
impressis  codidbus ;  item  Masora  tarn  edita  quam  manuscripta, 
aliisque  Hebneorum  criticis  diligenter  recensita.  Cura  ac  studio 
D.  Jo.  Henr.  Michaxlis.  1720.  2  vols,  large  8vo.  There  are 
also  copies  in  4to. 

This  edition  has  always  been  held  in  the  hiffhest  estimation. 
The  text  is  printed  fVom  Jablonski's  Hebrew  Bible  (Beriiin,  1699) ; 
and  there  were  collated  for  this  edition  five  manuscripts  in  the 
library  of  Erfurt,  and  nineteen  of  the  best  printed  editions.  A  se- 
lection of  various  readinas,  and  pamllel  passages,  both  real  and 
verbal,  is  subioined,  together  with  brief  notes  on  the  most  difficult 
texts  of  the  Old  Testament  Michaelis  has  prefixed  learned  prole- 
gomena to  this  edition,  the  type  of  which  is  bad  and  unpleasant  to 
Uie  eye. 

7.  Biblia  Hebraica  secundum  editionem  Belgicam  Everardi 
Vab  sxb  Hooobt,  coUatis  aliis  bons  note  codicibus,  unA  cum 
Versione  Latina  Sebastiani  SchmidiL    LipeiBB,  1740,  4to. 

A  tolerably  accurate  reprint  of  Van  der  Hooght's  text,  but  upon 
very  indifferent  t]i[pe,  with  additional  various  readings.  The  Latin 
version  of  Sebastian  Schmidt  is  placed  opposite  to  the  Hebrew 
text  To  the  work  are  prefixed,  1.  A  Premce,  by  J.  C.  Claudius, 
vindicating  the  edition  of  Van  dor  Hooght  against  some  critical 
censures ;  2.  Vender  Hooght's  Preface,  with  the  testimonies  of  some 
eminent  scholars  in  favour  of  his  edition;  and,  3.  The  Testimony 
and  Judgment  of  the  Theological  Faculty  of  Strasburgh  in  favour 
of  Sebastian  Schmidt's  Latm  Translation.  Masch,  Bibliolheca 
Sacra,  part  i.  p.  158. 

8.  Biblia  Hebraica  cum  notis  criticis,  et  Versione  Latina  ad 
notes  criticas  facta.  Accedunt  Libri  Gred,  qui  Deutero-canonici 
vocantur,  in  ties  Classes  distributL  Autore  Carole  Frandaco 
HouBioAHT.    Lutetiffi  Paiisiorum,  1753,  4  vols,  folio. 

The  text  of  this  edition  is  that  of  Van  der  Hooght,  without 
points ;  and  in  the  margin  of  the  Pentateuch  Houbigant  has  added 
various  lections  from  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  He  collated 
twelve  manuscripts,  of  which  however  he  is  said  not  to  have  made 
all  the  use  he  roisht  have  done.  Houbiaant  has  also  printed  a  new 
Latin  version  of  nis  own,  expressive  of  such  a  text  as  his  critical 
emendations  appeared  to  justify  and  recommend.  The  book  is 
most  beautifully  inrinted,  but  has  not  answered  the  high  expecta- 
tions that  were  entertained  of  it  (See  Bishop  Marsh^B  criticism 
on  it  in  his  Divini^  Lectures,  part  ii.  pp.  101 — 104.  and  also  Bibl. 
Sussex,  vol.  i.  part  u.  pp.  192 — 194.) 

9.  Vetus  Testamentum  Hebraicum  cum  variis  Lectionibua. 
Edidit  Benjaminus  Kkxjticott,  S.  T.  P.  Oxonii,  1776,  1780, 
2  vols.  foUo. 

This  splendid  work  was  preceded  by  two  dissertations  on  the 
state  of  tiie  Hebrew  text  published  in  1753  and  1759;  the  object 
of  which  was  to  show  the  necessity  of  the  same  extensive  colla- 
tion of  Hebrew  manuscripta  of  the  Old  Testament  as  had  already 
been  undertaken  for  the  Greek  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testa^ 
ment.  The  utility  of  the  proposed  collation  beiiur  generally  ad- 
mitted, a  veiy  liberal  subscription  was  made  to  defray  the  expense 
of  the  coUatton,  amounting  on  the  whole  to  nearly  ten  thousand 
pounds,  and  the  name  of  his  mcgesty  King  George  III.  headed  Uie 
list  of  subscribera.  Various  persons  were  employed  both  at  home 
and  abroad  ;  but  of  the  foreijni  literati  the  principal  was  Professor 
Bruns  of  the  University  of  Helmstadt,  who  not  only  collated  He- 
brew manuscripts  in  Germany,  but  went  for  that  purpose  into  Italy 
and  Switzerland.  The  business  of  collation  continued  from  1760 
to  1769  inclusive,  durinar  which  period  Dr.  Kennicott  published 
annually  an  account  of  me  progress  which  was  made.  More  than 
six  hundred  Hebrew  manuscripts,  and  sixteen  manuscripts  of  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  were  discovered  in  different  lioraries  in 
England  and  4a  the  Continent ;  many  of  which  were  wholly  col- 
lated, and  others  consulted  in  important  passages.  Several  yean 
of  course  elapsed,  after  the  collations  were  mushed,  before  the 
materials  could  be  arranged  and  digested  for  publication.  The 
variations  contained  in  nearly  seven  hundred  bundles  of  papers, 
beinff  at  length  digested  (including  the  collations  made  by  Profes- 
sor Brans) ;  and  the  whole  when  out  together  being  coirected  by 
the  original  cdhitioiiB,  and  then  iairly  traneoribed  mto  Udrty  Mn 
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volmea,  the  work  wbs  put  to  pfsn  m  1773.  In  1776  the  fint 
volame  of  Dr.  Kennicott't  Hebrew  Bible  was  delivered  to  tKe 
public,  and  in  1780  the  second  volume.  It  was  printed  at  the  Clar 
Tendon  Prea;  and  the  University  of  Oxford  has  the  honour  of 
having  produced  the  first  critical  edition  upon  a  large  scale,  both 
of  the  Greek  Testament  and  of  the  Hebrew  Bible--an  honour 
which  it  is  still  maintaining  by  a  similar  edition,  hitherto  indeed 
smfinished,  of  the  Greek  version,  commenced  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Holmes,  and  now  continuing  under  the  editorial  can  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Parsons.  ,_  .      :,  j.         ^       ,  „ 

••The  text  of  Kennicotts  edition  was  pnnted  from  that  of  Van 
der  Hooght,  with  which  the  Hebrew  manuscripte,  by  Kennicott's 
diraction,  were  all  collated.  But,  as  variations  m  the  points  were 
disregarded  in  the  collation,  the  points  were  not  added  in  the  text. 
The  various  readings,  as  in  the  critical  editions  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament, were  printed  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  with  references  to 
the  correspondent  readings  of  the  text  In  the  Pentateuch  the 
deviations  of  the  Samaritan  text  were  printed  in  a  column  parallel 
to  the  Hebrew;  and  the  variations  observable  in  the  Samaritan 
manuscripts,  which  diflfer  from  each  other  as  well  as  the  Hebrew, 
are  likewise  noted,  with  references  to  the  Samaritan  printed  lexL 
To  ihiB  collation  of  manuscripts  was  added  a  collation  of  the  most 
distinguished  editiong  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  in  the  same  manner  as 
Wetstcin  has  noted  the  variations  observable  in  the  principal  edi- 
tions of  the  Greek  Testament  Nor  did  KennicoU  confine  his  col- 
lation to  manuscripts  and  editions.  He  further  considered,  that 
as  the  quotations  from  the  Greek  Testament  in  the  works  of  eccle- 
siastical writers  aflbrd  another  souroe  of  various  readings,  so  the 
quotations  from  the  Hebrew  Bible  in  the  works  of  JewUk  writers 
are  likewise  subjects  of  critical  inquiry.  For  this  purpose  he  had 
recourse  to  the  most  distinguished  among  the  rabbinical  writings, 
but  particularly  to  the  Talmud,  the  text  of  which  is  as  ancient  as 
the  thini  century.  In  the  quotation  of  his  authorities  he  designates 
them  by  numbers  from  1  to  692,  including  manuscripts,  editions, 
and  rabDinical  writings,  which  numbers  are  explained  in  the  DU- 
sertatio  GeneraliM  annexed  to  the  second  volume. 

"This  Dissertatio  Generalis,  which  corresponds  to  what  are 
«allM  Prolegomena  in  other  critical  editions,  contains  not  only  an 
account  of  the  manuscripts  and  other  authorities  opUated  for  this 
edition,  but  also  a  review  of  the  Hebrew  text  divided  into  periods, 
and  beginning  with  the  formation  of  the  Hebrew  canon  alter  the 
return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity.    Though  in- 

auiries  of  this  description  unavoidably  contain  matters  of  doubtful 
ispntation,  though  the  opinions  of  Kennicott  have  been  frequently 
questioned,  and  sometimes  justly  questioned,  his  DiBseriatio  Gene- 
ralU  is  a  work  of  great  interest  to  e^ery  biblical  scholar.  Kenni- 
coU was  a  disciple  of  Capellus  both  in  respect  to  the  integrity  of 
the  Hebrew  text,  and  in  respect  to  the  preface  of  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch ;  but  he  avoided  the  extreme  into  which  Morinus  and 
Houbigant  had  fallen.  And  though  he  possessed  not  the  rabbini- 
cal learning  of  the  two  Buxtorfi,his  merits  were  greater  than  some 
of  his  contemporaries,  as  well  in  England  as  on  the  Continent, 
were  willing  to  allow.*'  Bishop  Marsh's  Divinity  Lectures,  part 
ii  pp.  105—108.  For  a  very  copious  account  of  Dr.  Kermicott's 
edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  see  the  Monthly  Review  (O.  S.),  vol. 
ly.  pp.  92—100.  vol.  Ixlv.  pp.  173—182.  321—328.  vol.  Ixv.  pp. 
121—131. 

To  Dr.  Kefmicott*s  Hebrew  Bible,  M.  De  Rossi  published  an 
important  supplement  at  Parma  (1784—1787),  in  four  volumes  4to. 
of  Van's  Lecttonee  VeterU  TettamentL  This  work  and  Dr.  Kenni- 
oott's  edition  form  one  complete  set  of  collations.  Of  the  immense 
mass  of  various  readings  which  the  collations  of  Dr.  Kennicott  and 
M.  De  Rossi  exhibit,  multitudes  are  insi^ificant  ,*  consisting  fre- 
quently of  the  omission  or  addition  of  a  smgle  letter  in  a  word,  as 
a  vau,  &c.  "  But  they  are  not  therefore  useless.  All  of  this  class 
contribute  powerfully  to  establish  the  authenticity  of  the  sacred 
text  in  general  by  their  concurrence;  while  they  occasionally 
affixd  valuable  emendations  of  the  sacred  text  in  several  important 
passages,  supporting  by  their  evidence  the  various  readings  sug- 
gested by  tne  ancient  versions  derived  from  manuscripts  of  an 
earlier  date."    (Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronolo^,  vol.  li.  book  L 

Sxiv.)  In  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Masch's  ediuun  of  Le  Long's 
ibliotheca  Sacra,  there  is  a  valuable  collection  of  various  read- 
ixies  made  from  the  Masoretic  and  Non-Masoretic  printed  copies 
ofthe  Hebrew  Bible.    See  pp.  xl.^ — cxviiL 

10.  Biblia  Hebraica,  olim  a  Ghristiano  Reineccio  edita,  ntrnc 
denuo  cum  variis  lectionibus,  ex  ingenti  codicam  copia  k  B. 
Kennicotto  et  J.  B.  Do  Rossi  coUatorum,  ediderunt,  J.  C. 
BoioBELXiir  et  J.  H.  Msissirsm.    Lipais,  1793,  8vo. 

This  edition  was  undertaken  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Doederlein 
and  Professor  Meissner,  in  order  to  supply  those  lovers  of  Hebrew 
literature  who  may  not  be  able  to  consult  the  expensive  volumes 
of  KennicoU  and  De  Rossi.  They  have  selected  uie  principal  va- 
rioos  readings  of  those  eminent  collators;  but  Professor  Jahn 
•oserlB  that^e  text  ia  very  incorrect  The  fine  paper  copies  are 
beautiful  and  convenient  books ;  but  those  on  common  paper  are 
scarcely  legible.  They  are  usually  bound  in  two  volumes.  In  1816 
a  second  edition  of  this  valuable  Hebrew  Bible  was  published  at 
Halle,  with  a  new  prefiicc  by  Dr.  Knappe,  entitled,  Biolia  Hebraiea 
olim  a  Christ.  Retneccio  ewtlgata^  pvit  ad  fidem  recensionis  MoMh 
rtticai,  cum  variis  Uctionihus  ex  ingenti  codd.  mss.  copia  a  BenJ. 
Kennicotto  et  I.  B.  De  Rossi  coUaiorum  edita,  cur.  J.  C.  Doederleimo 
et  L  H.  Meissnero.  Quorum  editioni  ante  hoe  XXV.  annos  e  bibli' 
apolio  Lipsiensi  smiss^  nunc  emftiimis  jure  in,  libr.  Oruhanotrcphei 


Halemms  irantlalm,  aeeesmi  O.  Ckr.  Knmii  prmfiah  de  edcfMn*- 
bus  BihUormn  Haleneikus,  600.  HoLb,  Libraria  Orpksme^rmpkm- 
According  to  the  Journal  G^n^fal  de  la  Litt^ratare  fitrang^re  (Jan 
1819),  the  above-noticed  edition  of  1793  consisted  of  ten  thou—nrt 
copies ;  the  unsold  stock  of  which  were  disposed  of  to  the  trueteea 
or  governors  of  the  Orphan  House  at  Halle,  by  whom  the  title- 
page  was  altered  to  the  date  of  1818,  and  a  new  preface  waa  added 
^Trofessor  Knappe  relative  to  the  editions  ofthe  BiMe  publiahcd 
atHaUe. 

1 1.  Biblia  Hebraica.  Digessk  et  graviores  Lectionnra  vane- 
tatea  adjecit  Johamwa  Jahv.    Viennse,  1806,  4  vols.  8vo. 

Professor  Jahn  has  long  been  distin^ished  for  his  snccessfhl 
cultivation  of  oriental  literature.  In  his  edition  the  text  is  very 
distinctly  printed,  the  principal  Hebrew  points  are  retained,  and 
the  poetical  paris  of  the  Old  Tesmment  are  metrically  arranged : 
it  is  conveniently  divided  into  four  vola ;  of  which  voi^  I.  con- 
tains the  Pentateuch. — Vol.  II.  contains  the  Historical  Hooka  of 
Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel,  Kings,  Ezra,  Esther,  and  JVehe- 
miah. — Vol.  III.  comprises  the  Prophetical  Books  thus  arranged ; — 
Amos,  Hosea,  Micah,  Isaiah,  Joel,  Nahum.  Habakkuk,  Obadiah, 
Zephaniah,  Jeremiah,  Lamentations,  Esekiel,  Daniel,  Hanai, 
Zechariah,  Jonah,  Malachi.— Vol.  IV.  contains  the  Psalms,  Pro- 
verbs, Job,  Song  of  Solomon,  and  Eccleaiaatas.  The  Books  of 
Kings  and  Chronicles  are  given  in  a  kind  of  harmony. 

Each  book  is  judiciously  divided  into  greater  or  less  sections, 
to  which  is  prefixed  a  short  Latin  analysis  of  their  contents.  The 
division  into  chapters  is  preserved,  and  their  numbers  are  xMted  at 
the  heads  of  the  sections.  The  number  of  the  verses  arc  also 
marked  in  the  mai^gin.  The  Masoretic  Notes,  which  are  generally 
added  in  the  margin  of  the  Hebrew  Bibles,  are  retained,  with  the 
exception  of  a  very  few,  which  relate  to  the  accents,  and  mark  tha 
middle  ofthe  book.  They  are  all  expressed  at  full  length,  and  many 
of  them  are  also  accompanied  with  a  Latin  version.  The  Jewioa 
criticisms,  which  are  in  some  editions  added  at  the  end  of  each 
book,  are  omitted  by  Professor  Jahn,  as  beina  of  no  use  to  the 
Christian  reader.  To  the  text  are  subjoined  the  more  important 
various  readings ;  and  in  some  more  difficult  places,  all  the  varia- 
tions that  could  be  found  are  carefully  given.  These  various  read- 
ings are  taken  from  the  collations  of  Bishop  Walton*  Grabe, 
Montfiiucon,  Dr.  Kennicott,  De  Rossi,  and  Dr.  Holmes.  The  K>xt 
is  that  of  Van  der  Hooght,  from  which  the  editor  haa  denarted 
only  in  nine  or  ten  places,  in  which  many  other  editions  haa  pre- 
ceded him,  ond  which  are  supported  by  numerous  and  very 
weighty  authorities.  There  are  copies  on  fine  ■  paper  in  8vo., 
which  ore  very  beautifhl,  and  also  forty  copies  in  4to.,  which  are 
very  rare. 

IS.  Biblia  Hebraica,  or  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament,  without  points,  after  the  text  of  Kennicott,  with  the 
chief  various  readings,  selected  from  his  collation  fk  Hebrew 
manuscripts,  from  tlmt  of  De  Roasi,  and  from  the  ancient  ver^ 
sions;  accompanied  with  English  notes,  critical,  philological, 
and  explanatory,  selected  from  the  most  approved  ancient  and 
modem  English  and  foreign  biblical  critics.  By  B.  Booth aois 
[now  LL.D.].    Pontefract  and  London,  1816.  2  vols.  4to. 

This  is  perhaps  the  cheapest  Hebrew  Bible,  with  critical  appa- 
ratus, that  is  extant ;  it  was  published  originally  in  parts,  the  finst 
of  which  appeared  in  1810.  It  ia  peculiarly  interesting  10  the 
Hebrew  scholar  and  critic,  as  it  contains  in  a  condensed  ibrm,  the 
substance  of  the  most  valuable  and  expensive  works.  An  eminent 
critic  has  obser\-ed,  **  Mr.  Boothroyd  has  evidently  spared  neither 
expense  nor  labour  to  furnish  the  student  with  interesting  extxacis, 
which  are  calculated  to  assist  him  as  well  in  interpreting  as  in 
obtaining  a  critical  acquaintance  with  the  original  text  A  good 
philological  note  is  frequendy  of  more  importance  towards  the 
elucidation  of  a  difficult  passage  than  a  long  theological  comment, 
which  is  often  little  better  than  a  detail  of  contrary  opiniona 
There  is  evidently  some  hazard  of  adopting  fanciful  and  con- 
jectural corrections  in  so  extensive  an  undertaking  as  this,  which 
is  principally  compiled  from  preceding  authors  of  almost  every 
description.  Against  this  danger  the  sobriety  of  the  editor's  judg- 
ment has  been  a  powerful  protection ;  and  as  his  avowed  object 
^  was  the  solid  instruction  of  the  purchasers  of  his  book,  he  has,  in 
a  commendable  manner,  accomplished  his  purpose.*'  (Eclectic 
Review,  vol.  vii.  p.  34.  New  Series.)  The  type  is  ver}'  clear; 
and  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  pnnted  ia 
hemistichs,  accoruing  to  the  arrangement  propped  by  Bishop 
Lowth,  and  adopted  by  Archbishop  Newcome.  There  are  copies 
in  ro3ml  4to. 

13.  Biblia  Hebraica  secundum  editionem  Everardi  Van  der 
Hooght,  denuo  lecognita  et  emendata  k  Juda  D'ALLSMAim, 
Lingus  Sancts  Doctora.  Editio  nova,  long^  accuratissima. 
LoHdini,  1822;  1833.  8to. 

The  edition,  of  which  there  are  copies  on  fine  paper,  is  stereO' 
typed:  it  is  printed  after  Van  der  Hooght's  text;  in  preparing 
Which  fi>r  the  press,  the  learned  editor,  Mr.  D*Allemand,  states 
that  he  discovered  not  fewer  than  turn  hundred  errata.  These  he 
has  carefully  corrected,  and  by  repeated  and  most  attentive 
revision  he  has  perhaps  done  all  that  numan  industry  can  accoio- 

ftlish,  in  order  to  produce  an  accurate  edition  ofthe  Hebrew  Bible 
n  addition  to  the  care  previously  bestowed  by  the  editor,  every 
page  was  revised  fimr  times,  after  the  stereotype  plates  were 
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bjr  peiten*  ftnultsr  widi  i1m  Hebrew  1 
Kooght'i  hvtoncftl  i 


To  iti'  great  eccmacy  a  learned 

(See  Jewiih  Ezpontor,  September, 


_  Bge*  Van  der 
\  fiunmariee  of  the  coBtenti  of  each  chapter  are 
ouitted,  in  c»fder  that'  the  expenae  of  the  book  may  not  be  uiine- 
eoeiarily  increased.  The  Tariou  readings  and  Maaoretic  notes 
are  very  neatly  and  dearly  exhibited  at  the  fi»t  of  each  page. 
Upon  the  whole»  this  edition  nay  safely  be  pronoonced  the  most 
Mautiful»  as  well  as  tibe  cheapest*  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures ever  published.  To  its  great  accuracy  a  learned  Pbliui 
Rabbi  has  bome 
1825,  p.  846.) 

14.  Biblia  Hebraica  Manualia,  ad  Exemplar  Athianom  accor 
lata  [k  Jud4  D'Auxxavb].    Londini,  1828.  laige  12mo. 

This  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptoies  was  nrinted  by  the  Lon- 
don Society  lor  promoting  Chiktianicy  among  Uie  Jews.  "  In  com- 
pliance with  the  prejudices  of  those,  for  whose  benefit  it  was 
intended,  it  is  strictly  a  JemMt  BiUe,  without  a  single  Roman 
letter  or  figure.  The  Jews  do  not  like  Van  der  Hooght's  edition, 
because  a  mark  (t),  which  they  deem  a  cross,  is  used  in  the  text 
as  a  mark  of  reference  to  the  notes.'*  The  editions  most  prized  by 
Ihe  Jews  are  those  of  Adiias  (seeptAe  7.  No.  8  of  this  Appendix) ; 
and  from  his  second  edition,  piinted  in  1667,  the  text  or  the  pre- 
sent Hebrew  Bible  is  taken,  with  one  or  two  variations.  **  From 
its  size,  price,  and  the  correctness  of  the  text,  this  book  will  be  a 
desirable  acquisition  to  the  Christitin  reader  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  its  origins!  language,  who  wishes  to  poetess  the  Jews'  text.  But 
lor  critical  purposes,  he  must  have  recourse  to  Bibles  free  from  the 
Masorah,  such  as  those  of  Monster,  and  the  quarto  of  Stephens." 
(Jewish  Expositor,  July,  1888.  vol.  xiti.  pp.  256.  258.) 

16.  BiUia  Hebnica  seeundom  editionea  Jos.  Athis,  Joannis 
Lensden,  Job  Simonia  aliorumque,  imprimis  Everhaidi  Van  der 
Hoogfat,  recensuit,  sectionum  prophettcarum  recensum  et  expli- 
cationem  davemqae  Masoiethicam  et  Rabbinicam  addidit  Au- 
gustus Hams.    Lipsis,  1831.  8vo. 

The  text  of  Van  der  Hooght  k  scmpoJouslv  followed  by  Dr. 
Hahn,  who  has  carefully  corrected  the  typogmpnical  errors  in  Van 
der  Hooght* 8  edition.  The  volume  is  stereotyped  from  a  new  and 
very  clear  type,  with  singular  nearness,  and  it  is  printed  on  good 
paper.  As  aJl  the  late  editon  (Jahn  alone  excepted)  have  pre- 
ferred to  follow  the  judgment  of  Van  der  Hooght,  his  text  may 
now  be  regaided  as  the  textas  receptus  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 


SECTION  n. 


Of  the  minor  editions,  containing  the  Hebrew  text  only, 
viihout  any  critical  apparatut^  the  following  have  been  lecom- 
mefkded  to  biblical  students ;  viz. 

1.  The  most  useful  Hebrew  Bible,  for  any  person  who  is 
moderately  acquainted  with  Latin,  is  that  of  Benedictus  Arias 
Montanus,  with  an  interlineaiy  Latin  translation,  printed  by 
Christopher  Plantin  at  Antwerp,  1572,  1584,  folio. 

2.  Biblia  Hebniica,  accurante  M.  Christiano  Rxiirxccio. 
Lipsis,  1725,  1729,  1756. 

These  sre  neat  and  accurate  editions.  Masch  mentions  another 
edition  dated  1729,  in  quarto,  in  which  the  books  are  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  order  adopted  in  the  editions  of  tlie  German  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible. 

3.  Biblia  Hebraica  manualia  ad  optimas  quasque  editiones 
recensita,  atque  cum  brevi  leclionum  Masorethicarum  Kettriban 
et  Krijan  resolutione  ac  explicatione.  Edita  a  Johanna  Sixo- 
His.     Hal»,  1762;  1767.     Editio  nova,  1828.  8vo. 

The  second  edition  of  1767  is  the  best  The  text  is  that  of  Van 
der  Hooght.  There  is  a  short  yet  full  Hebrew  and  Latin  Lexicon 
at  the  end  of  both  editions,  which  have  the  additional  merit  of 
being  portable,  cheap,  and  useful. 

4.  Biblia  Hebraica  sine  panctis.  Amitelodami,  1701,  small 
8vo. 

This  is  usually  though  incorrectly  called  Leusden's  Hebrew 
Bililc.  The  real  editor  was  Maresios,*  Leusden  wrote  a  preface 
to  iho  Hebrew  BiUe  printed  at  Amsterdam,  1694,  8vo.  which 
aboiiuds  with  errors.  With  the  edition  of  1701  is  frequently  bound 
up  a  neat  and  accurate  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  printed 
by  Wet8tein  at  Amsterdam,  17-10,  in  small  8vo. 

6.  Biblia  Hebraica,  ad  optimarum  editionum  fidem,  summa 
diligentia  recusa.  Societatam  Biblicarum  sumptibus.  BasileflB, 
1827.  8vo. 

6.  Victorini  Bmnrzai  Lyra  Davidis  regis,  sive  Analysis 
Critiro-Practica  Psatmoram ;  qu&  Voces  Ebrme  explicantur,  ac 
consenjnTS  Textiis  Sacri  cum  Paraphrasi  Chaldaica  ac  Septua- 
gtuta  Virorum  Tnterpretatione  Gneca  monstratur.  Londini, 
1650,  1664,  1679,  4to.;  Tiguri,  1664,  1670,  8vo.;  Glasguffi 
(in  sdibus  academicis)  et  Londini,  1823.  8vo. 

Bythncr*«  Lym  Prophetica  has  long  been  known  as  perhaps  the 
most  valuable  help  to  the  critical  and  gremroatifml  study  of  the 
Hook  of  Ps.ihiw.  The  late  reprint,  at  the  university  press  of  Glas- 
gow is  very  b<^antifiil. 


■niTiovs  av  tks  BSBrnxo-aAJCAarrAir  riHTATiccH. 

1.  CHaisTOPHOAi  CiLLAHii  Hors  Samaritans:  hoc  est, 
Excexpta  Pentatauchi  Samaritans  Versionis,  cum  Latiui  Inters 
pratatioDe  novi  et  Annotationibus  perpetuis.  Etiam  Gram- 
matica  Samaritana  eopioais  exemplis  iUuatrata,  et  Gloasariam, 
sea  Index  Verborom.     Cize,  1682.  4to. 

2.  Pentateuchus,  Hebrso-Samaritanus,  cfaaractere  Hebraico- 
Chaldaico  editus,  cur^  et  studio  Benj.  Blatkxt,  8.  T.  P 
Oxonll,  1790.  8vo. 

The  text  of  the  Hebrso-Samaritan  Pentateuch,  which  was 
printed  in  Bishop  Walton's  Polyglott,  described  in  p.  2U.  infra,  has 
been  adopted  as  the  basis  of  this  edition,  to  which  have  been  added 
various  readings  flom  Dr.  Kennicotf  s  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
already  noticed. 


SECTION  IIL 

PBtVCIFAl    XDITIOlfS    OF   THX    ORZEK   TZSTAXIITT,    ATTD    Ot 
nXTACHCn    BOOKS    TBXBXOF. 

Bbsisxb  the  works  of  Le  Long  and  Masch,  the  histoiy  of  the 
various  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament  is  treated  at  oonoderable 
length  by  Pritius,!  l^  Dr.  Mill  and  Wetstein  in  the  Prolegomena 
to  their  critical  editions  of  it,  by  Michaelis  and  his  learned  an- 
notator  Bishop  Marsh,>  Dr.  Griesbach,'  Professors  Beck^  and 
Harles,^  by  Mr.  Butler,'  and  by  Dr.  Clarke.^  To  their  bdwun, 
which  have  been  consulted  for  this  section,  the  reader  is  once  for 
all  referred,  who  is  desirous  of  studying  this  important  branch 
of  the  literary  history  of  the  sacred  writings. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  four  principal  Standard- 
Text-EdiHwM  of  the  Greek  Testament,  together  with  the  prin- 
cipal editions  which  are  founded  upon  them  :> — 

1.  Ebasxus.     1516-19-22-27-36. 


AlduB.  Pol.  Or.  1518.— GerMn.  Qlo.  Gr.  \SS,\.^CeplkaUtus,  Oct 
Gr.  IS^A^BeheUuM,  Oct  1524.  Gr.  1531-35.— Co^imra*.  Oct  Gr. 
Ib^^^Platteri.  Oct  Gr.  1538-40-4%—  Van  £««.  Oct  Gr.  Lat  1827. 

2.    CoXFLVTBKSIAir.      1614« 


PUmtin.  Oct  Gr.  1564-73-74-90^1-1601-12.  Fol.  Gr.  et  Lat  1572. 
Oct  1574-83.  Fol.  1584.— Geneva.  Gr.  1609.  24mo.  1619,  1690. 
Qto_OoUA(^en.  1753.  Oct  Gr^Onilz.  Gr.  Lat  1821.  Oct 

3.  RoBT.  Stsfhenb.     1646-49-60. 


Otooriatts;  Duod.  Gr.  1552.— H^cAe^  Fol.  Gr.  1597.  Duod.  1600. 
Fol.  1601.  Duod.  1629.— /mp.  Nicolai  DuIctM.  Fol.  Gr.  1687.— 
Edit  Regia,  Fol.  Gr.  1642.— Crii|pta.  Duod.  Gr.  155^^3-1604. 
Duod.  Gr.  et  Lat  1612-^22.— FroscAoven.  Oct  Gr.  1559^^.— Bry- 
linger.  Oct  Gr.  H^&^.—  Voegelii,  Oct  Gr.  1564.— VJ^aoait.  Duod. 
Gr.  1584-87-1613-15— Z?<»«.  Fol.  Gr.  et  Lat  1  £^5-82-89-96- 
1642.— WW/oai.  Fol.  Gr.  Lat  1657— ilfiZZti.  Fol.  Gr.  1707— 
KuMterL  Fol.  Gr.  1710-23— BircAai.  Gr.  178a  Fol.  et  Ota- 
Hardy.  Oct  Gr.  176&  1776.  1819— Fa/cy.  Gr.  1816;  1826.  Oct 
—Uoyd  Gr.  18mo.  182&  1830- Gren^M,  Gr.  48nio.  1829— 
Bloomfidi,  Gr.  1832.  8vo. 

4.  Elzsvib.     1624-33;  dec 


Boederi.  Oct  Gr.  1645.— CurceKot.  Oct  Gr.  1658-75-85-99— FeZ/j. 

Oct  Gr,  1676.— Xonigii.  Oct  Gr.  1697-1702.— Grtg-orii.  Fol.  Gr. 

1703^-G.  D,  r.  M.D.  Oct  Gr.  1711-35— Wert/cmi.   Fol.  Gr. 

1715— ftrru.  1749.  Oct— AmZ.  1825.  OcU—Lond.  1827.  48nio. 

The  editions  of  Bonnet,  Bowyer,  Griesbach,  Alter,  Horwood, 
Knappe,  Tittmann,  Boissonade,  Lachmtum,  Schol^  Naebe,  and 
Goescnen,  are  not  formed  on  the  text  of  either  of  the  above  editions. 

Of  the  various  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  which  have 
leaned  from  the  press,  the  following  more  particularly  claim  the 
notice  of  the  biblical  student : — 

1.  Novum  Instrumentu  omne  diligenter  ab  Ebasno  Ro^ero- 
damo  recognitum  et  emendatum.  Basilee,  1516,  folio.  Gr.  Lat. 
edit,  princeps. 

t  Introd.  ad  I^t  Nov.  Test.  pp.  40^-428. 

•  Introduction  to  ihe  New  Tcbl  voJ.  «.  pan  I.  pp. 429-494. ;  part  H.  pp.  644 
—&&,  Bisljop  Bfanih's  Divinity  L«cture%  part  i.  pp.  98-<110. ;  part  ii. 
pp.  1—46. 

«  Nov.  Test  voM.  prolegom.  pp.  iii.— xxxix.  ,  «    ,,^ 

«  MoDograniinata  HerinoueuticeB  Novi  Testacnenti,  pp.  IIO— 115. 

•  Brevlor  Notiila  rJtpmtnrie  C'rwcie,  pp.  65&-€64. ;  and  also  vol.  iv.  of  hi^ 
hnproved  edition  of  Fabriciua's  6ibliotheca  Grieca,  pp.  839—856. 

•  Hor«8  BibBcas,  vol.  i.  pp.  15(^-169.  ^^ 
'  Bibliographical  Dictionary,  vol.  vl.  pp.  16ft-203. 

•  This  toble  is  UJten  from  Maarh  and  Boerncr's  edition  of  Le  Long»s 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  and  from  Dr.  Dibdin's  Introduciion  to  the  Knowledge  of 
the  Classics,  vol.  i.  pp.  06.  3d  edit,  wiih  the  requlstia  correcuons  and  addi- 
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the 


Erumui  had  the  dittmguiahed  honour  of  ffiTing  to  the  worid  1 
fiTti  edition  of  the  tntire  New  Testament*  It  waa  reprinted  in 
1519,  1582,  1527,  and  1535.  The  fint  edition  ia  of  extreme  rarity, 
and  was  executed  with  great  haate,  in  the  short  space  of  five  monthi. 
Some  of  the  manuscripts  which  he  consulted  are  preserved  in  the 
public  library  at  Basle,  but  none  of  them  are  of  very  great  anti«mity. 
For  die  first  edition  he  had  only  one  wiutUated  manuscript  of  the 
Apocalypse  (since  totally  lost) ;  ne  therefore  filled  up  the  chasms 
with  his  own  Greek  translations  from  the  Latin  Vulgate.  The 
publication  of  this  edition,  in  which  he  omitted  the  controverted 
clause  in  1  John  v.  7.  because  it  waa  not  in  any  of  his  manuscripts, 
involved  him  in  a  literary  contest  with  the  divines  of  Louvain,  and 
with  Stunica,  the  most  learned  of  the  Complutensian  editors.'  The 
editions  of  1516,  1519,  and  1522,  were  publiahed  More  he  saw  the 
Complutensian  Polyglott,  from  which  ne  corrected  the  edition  of 
1527,  particularly  m  the  Apocalypse.  Erasmus's  editions  were 
repeatedly  printed  after  his  death,  particularly  at  Basle,  Frankfort, 
and  Leipsic.  All  his  editions  are  much  esteemed,  notwithstanding 
their  foults,  and  in  some  respects  they  are  considered  as  equal  to 
manuacripts.  In  the  first  edition  Dr.  Mill  discovered  about  five 
hundred  vitiated  passages,  and  about  one  hundred  aenuine  ones ; 
a  copy,  on  vdlwn,  is  in  the  Cathedral  Library  at  York.  Mr.  Nolan 
has  sattafactorily  vindicated  the  character  of  Erasmus,  aa  a  sound 
critic  and  editor  of  the  New  Testament,  from  the  charges  of  Dr. 
Griesbach.  (Inquiry  into  the  Integrity  of  the  Greek  Vulgate, 
pp.410— 4ia) 

3.  Novum  Teatamentom,  Grnoe  et  Latine.    Compluti,  1514. 

This  forms  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglott 
noticed  in  p^  19.  infra.  Though  it  bears  the  date  of  1514,  yet  as 
it  was  not  allowed  to  be  sold  generally  until  1522,  before  which 
time  Erasmus  had  printed  three  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  it 
is  in  fact  entitled  only  to  the  second  place  in  our  list.  The  Greek 
text  of  this  ediiion  is  P^"^^  without  spirits,  but  the  vowels  are 
fire<iuently  accented.  The  characters  seem  to  have  been  cut  in 
imitation  of  those  found  in  manuscripts  of  the  twelfth  century ;  and 
were  probably  taken  from  some  manuscripts  of  that  age,  which 
were  consulted  by  the  Complutensian  editors.  The  Complutensian 
edition  contains  the  celebrated  text  relative  to  the  heavenly  wit- 
nesses in  1  John  v.  7, 8.,  of  which  we  have  given  an  engraved  fiic- 
aimile  in  another  part  of  this  work.  Wetstein,  Semler,  and  oUier 
Protestant  critics  charged  the  editors  with  havinc  altered  the  text, 
in  order  to  make  it  conformable  to  the  tatin  Vuhrate;  but  this 
charg^e  has  been  refuted  by  Goeze  and  Griesbach.  Their  vindica- 
tion IS  pronounced  satisfactory  by  Michaelis  (who  considen  the 
Apocalypse  to  bo  the  best  edited  port  of  the  Complutensian  Greek 
Testament) ;  and  also  by  his  aiukotator.  Bishop  Marsh,  who  states 
that  this  chsJve,  m  general,  is  not  true.  For  though  he  is  of  opinion, 
that  in  aome  few  single  pasBages^--«s  in  Matt  x.  25.  and  I  John  v. 
7^-4hey  follow  the  Vulgate  in  opposition  to  all  the  Greek  manu- 
acripts, ne  baa  ascertained,  from  actual  collation,  that  there  are  more 
than  two  hundred  passages  in  the  Catholic  Epistles,  in  which  ^e 
Complutensian  Greek  text  diflen  from  the  text  of  the  Vulgate,  as 
printed  in  the  Complutensian  edition.  The  manuscripts  lued  for 
this  edition  are  characteriied  as  being  very  ancient  and  very  cor- 
rect, but  this  assertion  is  contradicted  by  internal  evidence  (see 
p.  SOl  tn/ra.) ;  and  it  is  a  most  remarkable  fact,  that  *'  wherever 
modem  Greek  manuscripts,  manuacripts  written  in  the  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  or  fiAeenth  centuries,  difler  fiom  the  most  ancient  Greek 
manuscripts,  and  from  the  Quotations  of  the  early  Greek  fothers,  in 
characteristic  reading  the  Complutensian  Greek  Testament  almost 
invariably  agrees  with  the  modem,  in  opposition  to  the  ancient 
manuscripts.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  Com- 
plutenaian  text  was  formed  from  modem  manuscripts  alone." 
(Bishop  Marsh's  Divinity  Lectures,  part  i.  p.  95.)  The  researches 
of  the  Danish  professor  Birch  have  shown  that  the  Complutensian 
editors  have  made  no  use  whatever  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  though 
they  boasted  of  valuable  manuscripts  being  sent  to  them  from  the 
Vatican  library. 

8.  dimonia  Coliitjbi. — ^*H   Kmw  ^Mdaas.     *Er  xcimw  »rm 

ttUMsn*m  dtiyotmc  «.  p,  x.  /.     (Paria,  1584.  8vo.) 

An  edition  of  singular  rarity,  beauty,  and  correctness.  Colhusus 
waa  a  very  careful  printer.  He  has  been  ui\justly  charged  with 
partially  in  following  some  unknown  manuscripts ;  but  from  this 
accusation  he  has  been  fully  exonerated  by  Dr.  Mill  and  Wetstein. 

4.  Novum  Teatamentitm,  Grace.  Latetia,  ex  ofificina  Robert! 
BnPBAiri  Typographi,  Typia  Regiis.  1546, 12mo.  1549, 12mo. 
1560,  folio. 

The  Fiarr  of  these  editions  ia  usually  called  the  O  mirijieam 
Edidon,  fhm  the  introductory  sentence  of  the  wefoce,  O  wUrvfietm 
ngiM  nootri  optimi  el  praetantiteiwU  prinapiM  uberalitaltm.  It  has 
always  been  admired  for  the  neatness  of  its  typography,  aa  well  as 
for  its  correctness,  onZy  hoelne  errata  (it  ia  said)  having  been  diaoo- 

•  The  ftret  portion  over  printed  was  executed  by  Aldus  Msnutlns  at 
Vanke,  in  VEm.  A  copy  is  in  the  Bo jsl  library  of  Wirtemburg  at  Stotiard. 
The  wbde  of  9t  John's  Gospel  was  published  at  TubingeOi  In  1614. 

•  In  his  disputes  with  Bcunica,  Erasmus  professed  bis  readiness  to  insert 
thto  Terse  If  it  were  found  in  a  single  manoscripL  Though  Scunlca  could 
not  produee  one,  yet  aa  it  was  afterwards  discovered  tai  the  Codex  Britsa* 
nieus  (or  MootfortianusX  a  manuscript  of  no  great  sntiquity,  Erasmus  felt 
himself  boond  to  fauert  to,  end  aeeordli«ly  MkniUed  tt  Into  his  third  edltkai 
of  lOB. 


vered  in  it   Robert  Stei»heBi  oompOed  this  editioii  fiom  the  Com- 

{^lutensian,  and  the  edition  printed  at  Baail,  in  1531,  and  again  in 
535,  by  JohnBebelioa  (which  last  followed  the  editions  of  Erasmu, 
and  that  of  Aldus,  printed  in  1518,)  toaether  with  the  fifth  edition 
of  Erasmus  according  to  Griesbach,  ana  fiom  fifteen  ancient  nana- 
scripts  in  the  Royal  libniy  at  Paris.  Griesbach  (ton.  i.  pnAog. 
pp.  xiv^ — ^xxxL)  hM  given  a  long  and  critical  examination  of  this 
edition,  and  of  the  manuacripts  connilted  by  Stephens  for  his  three 
editions.  Stephens's  first  edition  diflen  ftom  the  Oompluteasian 
text  in  five  hundred  and  eighty-one  instances,  exclusive  of  the 
Apocalypse,  in  which  he  closely  follows  Erasmna.  The  skcono 
edition  closely  resembles  the  first  in  its  exterior  appearance,  bat 
diflen  fitim  it  in  sixty-seven  places ;  of  which  four  are  doubtful 
readings,  thir^-eeven  not  genume,  and  twenty-six  genuine;  so  that 
this  latter  edition  has  eleven  readings  of  less  authority  than  the 
former,  to  which,  however,  it  is  p^refoned  on  account  of  its  greater 
rarity  and  correctneas.  It  is  this  second  edition  which  has  the 
remarkable  erratum  pmlrea  totpluree,  in  the  last  line  but  one  of 
the  first  page  of  the  preface,  occasioned  by  the  transposition  of  a 
single  letter.  The  thiid  edition  of  1550,  in  folio,  is  a  chef^d'cEuvre 
of  splendid  typography.  It  was  once  supposed  to  have  been  fonned 


entirely  on  the  authority  of  Greek  manuacripts,  which  Stepheoi 
professes,  in  his  prefibce,  to  have  collated  for  that  purpose,  a  second 
and  even  a  thiia  time.    So  for,  however,  was  this  fiom  bein^  the 


case,  that  the  researches  of  critics  have  shown  that,  except  m  the 
Apocalyjbae,  it  is  scarcely  any  thing  mora  than  a  reprint  oi  Eist- 
mus's  nfth  edition.  Though  its  value  as  a  critical  edition  is  ihu 
conaiderably  reduced,  the  singular  beauty  of  its  typography  (which 
has  rarely  been  exceeded  in  modem  tames)  has  causM  it  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  distinguished  ornament  to  any  library.  Robert  Sie- 
Dhens  reprinted  the  Greek  New  Testament  at  Geneva  in  1551,  in 
ovo.  with  the  Vulgate  and  Erasmus's  Latin  venioiu,  and  penile) 
passages  in  the  margin.  This  is  the  scarcest  of  all  his  editiooB,  and 
18  remarkable  for  beina  the  first  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
divided  into  verses.  (Aursh's  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  pp.  446. 44& 
part  ii.  pp.  848.  849.  Griesbach,  Nov.  Test  p.  xv.)  The  character 
of  Robert  Stephens,  as  an  editor  of  the  Greek  Testament,- has  been 
elaborately  vindicated  against  the  criticisms  of  Ftofessor  Poram, 
by  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Greswell  in  the  fint  volume  of  his  **  View  of  (he 
eariy  Parisian  Greek  Press'*  (Oxford,  1883,  8vo.) ;  and  also  by  the 
Rev.  Francis  Huyahe,  who  haa  inserted  a  series  of  papers  in  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  volumes  of  the  British  Magazine,  for  1833- 
34,  in  which  the  statements  of  Ptorson,  Griesbat^,  and  some  o&er 
modem  critics  are  minutely  investigated. 

5.  Novum  Teatamentom,  cum  vernone  Latina  veteri,  et  noTt 
Theodori  Bssjb.  Genera,  folio,  1565,  1676,  1582,  1589, 1598. 
GantabrigiB,  1643,  folio. 

The  New  Testament  of  1665  is  the  fint  of  the  editions  coudwisd 
by  Theodore  Beza,  who  was  a  native  of  France,  and  a  Proieitsni, 
and  fied  to  Switxerland  on  account  of  his  religion.  **  The  critical 
materials  which  he  employed  were  for  the  most  part  the  same  as 
those  which  had  been  uaed  by  Robert  Stephens.  But  he  had  like- 
wise the  advantage  of  that  very  ancient  manuscript  of  theGospeb 
and  the  Acts,  which  he  afterwards  sent  to  the  univeraity  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Codex  fieae.  He 
had  also  a  very  ancient  manuscript  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  which  he 
procured  from  Clermont  in  France,  and  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Codex  Claromontanus.  I^astly,  ho  had  the  advantage 
of  the  Svriac  venion,  which  had  been  ktely  published  by  Tremel- 
lius,  with  a  close  Latin  translation.  Jlut  the  use  which  he  made 
of  his  materials  was  not  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  a 
man  of  Beza's  learning.  Instead  of  applying  his  various  readiiuii 
to  the  emendation  of  the  text,  he  uaec  them  chiefly  for  polemical 
purposes  in  his  notes.  In  short,  he  amended  Stephens's  text  in  not 
more  than  fifty  places;  and  even  these  emendations  were  not  alwayt 
founded  on  proper  authority.**  (Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures,  psrt'i. 
p.  109.)  Beza's  third  edition  of  1682  is  considered  as  the  most  com- 
plete of  those  printed  under  his  own  eye ;  but  all  his  editions  have 
the  Vul^te  Latin  version,  and  a  new  one  of  his  own,  together 
with  nhilological,  doctrinal,  and  practical  notes.  The  editM»  of 
1698,  Doing  esteemed  the  most  accurate  of  any  that  had  before  been 

Kiblished,  was  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  finglish  version  of  the 
ew  Testament,  published  bv  authority  in  1611.  This  testimony 
of  the  AiiElican  church  is  highly  honourable  to  its  merit  The  re- 
luint  of  Besa's  Testament,  at  Cambridj^,  in  1642,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  Joachim  Camerarius's  notes,  is  considered  as  the  ediAo 


6.  Novum  Teatamentum  Gracd.  Lugdom  BatavtMum.  Ex 
Ofikinn  Elsxvibiaxa,  12mo.  1624. 

This  is  the  fint  of  the  celebrated  Elzevir  editions,  and  deserres 
(says  Bishop  Manh)  to  be  particulariy  noticed,  because  the  text  of 
the  Greek  Testament,  which  had  fluctuated  in  the  preceding  edi- 
tiona,  acquired  in  this  a  consistency,  and  aeemed,  durinc  upwardi 
of  a  century,  to  be  exposed  to  no  future  alterations.  'The  text  of 
this  edition  has  beeii  the  basis  of  almost  every  subeequent  impres- 
sioD.  Wetstein  adapted  his  various  readings  to  it;  and  it  hss 
acquired  the  appellation  of  ""Texha  RooepUuJ*  •*  The  person  who 
conducted  this  edition  (for  Elzevir  was  only  the  printer)  is  at  pre- 
sent unknown ;  but,  whoever  he  was,  his  critical  exertions  vnn 
confined  within  a  narrow  compass.  The  text  of  this  edition  was 
copied  from  Beza's  text,  except  in  about  fifty  plaoea;  and  in  theie 
placea  the  readings  were  borrowed  partly  from  the  various  resdiogi 
m  Stephens's  margin,  portly  from  other  editions,  but  certunly  not 
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from  Greek  numuscriptB.  The  Uxtu$  receptuSt  therefore,  or  the  text 
£q  common  use,  wob  copied,  with  a  few  exceptions,  from  the  text 
of  Beza.  Beza  himself  closely  followed  Stephens ;  and  Stephens 
(in  his  third  and  chief  edition)  copied  solely  from  the  fifth  edition 
of  Erasmus,  except  in  the  Revelation,  where  he  followed  sometimes 
Rrasmus,  sometimes  the  Complutensian  edition.  The  text  there* 
fore  in  daily  use,  resolves  itself  at  last  into  the  Complutensian  and 
Erasmian  editions."  (Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  i.  p.  110.) 

The  Elzevir  edition  of  1624  was  reprinted  at  Leyden  in  1633, 
and  a  third  time  in  1641,  at  Amsterdam  in  1656,  1662,  1670,  and 
167B,  and  also  at  Sedan,  in  1628,  Gr. — Of  these  various  impressions, 
the  Leyden  edition  of  1633  is  the  best  and  in  most  request:  it  is 
the  first  that  has  the  text  divided  into  separate  verses.  The  edition 
printed  by  Jannon,  at  Sedan,  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  typogra- 
phical curiosity.  It  is,  however,  greatly  inferior  in  point  ot  execu- 
tion m  the  beautifully  small  and  clear  edition  printed  by  Bleau  at 
Amsterdam  in  1633.  (Brunet,  Manuel,  tom.  iii.  pp.  432,  433.  Dib- 
din*B  In  trod,  to  the  Classics,  vol.  i.  pp.  136, 137.)  Good  copies  of 
these  miniature  editions  are  scarce  and  dear ;  but  they  are  both 
Kurpassed  in  smallncss  of  size  and  in  typographical  neatness  by  the 
London  edition  of  1827,  published  by  Mr.  Picicering.  See  No.  49. 
p.  17.  infra. 

7.  Novum  Testamentum,  studio  et  labore  Stcphani  Gurcel- 
i;jBi.  AmstekBdami,  1658,  l2mo.  1675,  1685,  12mo.  1699, 
Svo.  Gr. 

All  the  editions  of  Curcellseus  or  Courcelles  are  in  great  repute 
lor  their  beauty  and  accuracy :  the  text  is  formed  on  that  of  the  Elze- 
virs. He  has  collected  the  greatest  number  of  various  readings  to 
be  found  in  any  edition  of  the  New^  Testament  prior  to  that  in  the 
iiixih  volume  of  Bishop  Walton's  Polyglott.  These  various  lections 
arc  given  from  a  collation  of  manuscripts  and  printed  editions,  and 
are  {>artlv  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  and  partly  at  the  end  of  the  Ads 
and  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  Curcell^us  has  also  given  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  parallel  passages.  The  edition  of  1675  contains  a  pro- 
logue or  preface  to  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  which  Boeder  had  printed 
a  few  years  before  from  a  manuscript  brought  from  the  East  by 
Stephen  Gcrlachius,  and  differs  from  the  first  editiop  only  in  hav- 
ing all  the  various  readings  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  The 
third  and  fourth  editions  were  printed  afler  the  death  of  Curcel- 
laeus,  and  differ  from  the  second  only  in  having  the  text  printed  in 
columns.  In  1695,  John  Gottlieb  Moller,  a  divine  of  Rostock,  pub- 
lished a  dissertation  a^inst  the  Curcellsean  editions,  entitled  Cur- 
cett/tuM  in  editione  onginaltM  N.  T.  textus  varianiium  Uctionum  et 
panUlehrvm  ScripturtB  Locorum  additamenlia  veMlita^  aocinizans. 
Rumpacus  (Com.  Cni.  ad  Nov.  Test.  p.  280.)  has  charged  Courcelles 
\i-ith  unnecessarily  multiplying  various  readings,  anu  makiiu^  them 
from  conjecture,  in  order  to  subaerve  the  Socinian  scheme.  Micliae- 
lis  admits  that  these  charges  are  not  wholly  unfounded.  The  pas- 
rages  noticed  by  Ruroposus  are  1  John  v.  7. ;  John  x.  30.  and  xvii. 
22.,  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  Rom.  ix.  5.  1  John 
V.  20.  and  John  xvii.  3.,  concerning  the  Sou  of  God ;  and  Rom.  iii. 
25.  Matt.  xxvi.  39.  42.,  concerning  the  satisfaction  made  by  Jeaus 
Christ    All  the  editions  of  Curcellieus  are  scarce  and  dear. 

8.  Novum  Testamentam,  Gr,  Lat  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
I^ndon  Polyglott,  which  is  described  in  p.  20.  tn/ra. 

This  edition  is  deserving  of  particular  notice,  as  being  the  first 
edition  of  die  New  Testament  that  is  furnished  with  a  complete 
critical  apparatus.  'The  text  is  that  of  Robert  Stephens's  folio  edi- 
tion of  1550,  whoee  various  readings  Bishop  Walton  has  incorpo- 
rated in  his  sixth  volume ;  and  in  addition  to  them  he  has  given  a 
<M>llection  of  extracts  from  sixteen  Greek  manuscripts,  which  were 
collated  under  the  direction  of  Archbishop  Usher.  "They  are 
described  at  the  head  of  the  collation  in  the  sixth  volume  by  Wal- 
ton himself;  and  a  further  accoimt  of  them  isgiven  in  the  Prole- 
gomena to  Mill's  Greek  Testament  ($  1372—1396.)  and  in  Michae- 
us's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  (vol.  ii.  chap,  viii.)  But 
the  extracts  from  the  Greek  manuscripts  were  neither  the  sole  nor 
the  chief  materials  which  the  Polyglott  afibrded  for  the  emendation 
of  the  Greek  text.  In  addition  to  the  Latin  Vulgate,  it  contains  the 
Syriac,  the  Arabic,  and  the  Ethiopic  versions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, with  the  Persian  in  the  gospels.  And  these  oriental  ver- 
sions are  not  only  arranged  in  the  most  convenient  manner,  for  the 
purpose  of  comparing  uiem  with  the  Greek,  but  they  are  accom- 
panied with  literal  Latin  translations,  that  even  they  who  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  oriental  languac[es  might  still  nave  recourse 
to  them  for  various  readings,  Uiough  mdeed  with  less  security,  as 
every  translator  is  liable  to  make  mistakes."— <Bishop  Manh's  Lec- 
tures, part  ii.  p.  5.) 

9.  TH2  KAINH2  AIAeHKHS  AHANTA.  Novi  Testamenti 
Libri  Omneo.  Acceeoeront  Parallela  Scriptune  Loco,  nee  non 
variantes  Lectiones  ex  plus  100  M8S.  Codicibis  et  antiquis 
versionibas  collects.  Ozonii,  e  Theatro  Sheldoniano.  1675. 8vo. 

This  edition  was  superintended  by  the  learned  Dr.  John  Fell, 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  whose  desig[n  in  giving  it  to  the  public  was,  to 
remove  the  apprehensions  which  had  been  raised  in  the  minds  of 
many  peraons  ignorant  of  criticism,  relative  to  the  supposed  uncer- 
tainQr  of  the  Greek  text  in  the  New  Testament,  by  the  great  num- 
ber of  various  lections  contained  in  Bishop  Walton's  Polvfflott  To 
show  how  little  the  integritv  of  the  text  was  afiected  by  them. 
Bishop  Fell  printed  them  under  the  text,  that  the  reader  might  the 
more  easily  compare  them.  To  the  readings  copied  from  the  Lon- 
don Polyglott,  he  added  those  quoted  by  CurceUBOs,  and  the  Bar- 
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beriu  readings,  also  Manhairs  extracts  from  the  Coptic  and  Gothic 
versions,  and  the  readings  of  twelve  Bodleian,  four  Dublin,  and 
two  Paris  manuscripts.  As  Bishop  Fell's  edition  sells  at  a  low 
price,  it  may  be  substituted  for  the  more  expensive  critical  editions 
of  the  New  Testament  by  those  who  cannot  purchase  them.  The 
texris  formed  according  to  that  of  Robert  Stephens  and  Uie  Elze- 
virs ;  though  Wetstein  has  accused  it  of  retainmg  the  errors  of  the 
former,  as  well  as  of  some  of  Walton's  Polyglott  Bishop  Fell's 
edition  was  reminted  at  Leipsic  in  1697  and  1702,  and  at  Oxford  in 
1703,  in  folio.  This  magnificent  edition,  which  takes  its  name  from 
the  editor.  Dr.  Gregory,  contains  no  accession  of  critical  materials, 
and  sells  at  a  low  price. 

10.  'H  KAINH  AIA0HKH.  Novum  Testamentum  Gnscum, 
cum  lectionibus  variantibus  MSS.  Exemplarium,  Yersionum, 
Editionum,  SS.  Patrum  et  Scriptorum  Ecclesiasticorum,  et  in 
easdem  notis.  Studio  et  labore  Joonnis  Mjlui,  8.T.P.  Oxonii, 
e  Theatro  Sheldoniano.  1707.  folio. 

The  labour  of  thirty  years  was  devoted,  to  this  edition  by  Dr. 
Mill,  who  finished  it  only  fourteen  days  before  his  death.  The 
text,  which  is  that  of  RoI>ert  Stephens's  edition  of  1550,  is  beauti- 
fully printed ;  and  the  various  readings  and  parallel  passages  are 
placed  below.  Dr.  Mill  has  inserted  all  the  previously  existing 
collections  of  various  readings;  he  collated  several  original  edi- 
tions, procured  extracts  from  hitherto  uncoUated  Greek  MSS.,  and 
revised  and  ausmented  the  extracts  from  the  Gothic  and  Coptic 
versions  whi;;h  had  appeared  in  Bishop  Fell's  edition ;  and  added 
numerous  readings  from  other  ancient  versions,  and  from  the  quo- 
tations of  the  New  Testament  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers.  The 
prolegomena  contain  a  treasure  of  sacred  criticism.  Michaelis 
observes  that  "  notwithstanding  those  of  Wetstein,  they  still  retain 
their  original  value,  for  they  contain  a  great  deal  of  matter  which 
is  not  in  Wetstein ;  and  of  the  matter  which  is  common  to  both, 
some  thinffs  are  more  clearly  explained  by  Mill.  This  edition  was 
reprinted  oy  Kuster  at  Rotterdam,  in  17l6,  in  folio,  with  the  read- 
ings o^  twelve  additional  MSS.,  some  of  which  had  been  previ- 
ously but  imperfectly  collated.  Whatever  readings  were  given  in 
Mill's  appendix,  as  coming  too  late  for  insertion  under  the  text, 
were  in  this  second  edition  transferred  to  their  proper  places.  In 
point  of  accuracy,  however,  Kuster's  edition  is  considered  inferior 
to  that  of  Dr.  Mill.  There  are  copies  of  Kuster's  edition  with  tho 
date  of  Amsterdam,  1723,  in  the  title-pa^e ;  but  Masch  says  that  it 
probably  is  nothing  moro  than  the  edition  of  1710  witn  a  new 
title-page.  Some  copies  are  also  dated  1746.  To  render  this  edi- 
tion more  easy  of  reference,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hauuett,  jun.,  a 
learned  dissentinp;  minister,  in  1728,  published  an  Index,  contain- 
ing an  account  ofthe  MSS.  consulted  oy  Mill  and  Kuster;  entitled 
Index  Librorum  MSS.  Orcccorum  et.Verrionum  Aniiquarum  Nam 
Fodderitt  QU08  viri  erudittMimi  J.  MUliu$  et  L.  Kutterus  cum  terti^ 
editione  Stephanica  contulerunt.  This  publication  is  in  8va,  and  is 
not  of  common  occurrence. 

The  various  readings  of  Dn  Mill,  amounting  to  30,000,  were 
attacked  by  Dr.  Whitby,  in  1710,  in  an  elaborate  work  entitled 
Examen  Variantiutn  Lectionum  JioAosinis  MillHt  with  more  seal 
than  knowledge  of  sacred  criticism.  It  was  afterwards  annexed 
to  Whitby's  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament  Dr.  W.'s  argu- 
ments were  applied  by  Anthony  Collins  a^inst  Divine  Revelation, 
in  his  Discourse  on  Free-thixiking ;  which  was  refuted  by  Dr. 
Bentley  under  the  assumed  title  of  Fhildeuihenu  lApnentiMj 
**  whose  reply,"  says  Bishop  Marah,  **  has  been  translated  into  seve- 
ral foreign  languages,  and  should  be  studied  by  every  man  who  is 
desirous  of  forming  just  notions  of  biblical  criticism.^'  (Lectores, 
part  ii.  p.  13.) 

11.  Dr.  Edward  Wslls  published  an  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  at  Oxford,  in  4to.  in  detached  portions,  between  the 
yean  1709  and  1719.  It  is  noticed  among  the  commentaries 
infra,  in  this  Appendix ;  but  *'  as  it  exhibits  a  corrected  text  of 
the  Greek  Testament,  it  claims  also  a  place  in  the  present  list 
of  editions,  though  subsequent  improvements  in  sacred  criticism 
have  in  a  great  measure  superseded  the  emendations  of  Dr. 
Wells."  (Bishop  Marsh.)  Dr.  Nares,  in  his  Strictures  on  the 
Unitarian  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  has  made  firequent 
and  honourable  mention  of  the  critical  labours  of  Wells. 

13.  *H  KAINH  AIA0HKH.  Novum  Testamentum,  post 
priores  Steph.  Curcellei  et  D.D.  Oxoniensium  labores.  Cum 
prolegomenis  G.D.T.M.  et  notb  in  find  odjectis.  Amstelodami, 
ex  Officina  Wetsteniana.     1711 ;  1735.  small  8^0. 

Hiese  are  most  beautiful  editions,  but  the  second  is  said  to  be 
the  most  accurate.  The  editor  of  thefrMt  was  Gerard  von  Maestricht 
(Gerardus  Ds  Trajecto  Mosa)  a  syndic  of  the  rei>ublic  of  Bremen ; 
the  tecond  was  revised  by  the  celebrated  critic  J.  J.  Welstein. 
Having  been  published  by  his  relative  Henry  Wetstein,  a  book- 
seller of  Amsterdam,  these  editions  of  the  New  Testament  ara 
sometimes  improperiy  called  Wetstein's ;  and  from  the  name  of 
CurcellsBUs  being  printed  in  the  title,  they  are  in  most  catalogues 
erroneously  styled  Nov.  TetL  Greec.  Curcdlad. 

The  text  is  formed  on  the  second  Ehtevir  edition  of  1633,  and 
CurcellsBUs's  editions.  It  has  the  most  judicious  selection  of 
parallel  texts  ever  appended  to  any  edition  cf  tbe  New  Testament. 
These  are  placed  immediately  under  the  Greek  text,  and  below 
them  is  a  selection  of  various  readings,  taken  from  upwards  of 
100  manuscripts  and  versions.    Prefixed  ore  very  useful  prolego> 
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,  containing  an  acomint  of  manuicripts  and  ooUecton  of 

TarioiM  readings,  with  43  critical  canoni  to  enable  the  reader  to 
determine  conceminK  the  various  lections  exhibited  in  the  work ; 
an  abstract  of  Dr.  Whitby's  Examen  above  noticed;  and  the 
pre&ces  of  Henry  Wetatein,  Curoelleus,  and  Bishop  FelL  These 
editions  are  ornamented  with  an  engraved  frontispiece,  copied 
ixom  that  of  the  splendid  folio  Paris  edition  of  1642,  a  plan  of 
Jerusalem,  an  ichnograph  of  the  Temple,  and  two  maps.  At  the 
end  there  are  38  pages  of  critical  notes,  containing  an  examination 
of  the  most  important  various  readings  which  occur  in  the  course 
of  the  work.  Michaelis  does  not  speak  very  highly  of  the  edition 
of  1711 ;  but  Dr.  Dibdin  says  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  edition  of 
1735  "may  be  considered  as  the  very  best  critical  duodecimo 
(rather  small  octavo)  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  the 
biblical  student  will  do  well  to  procure  so  valuable  and  commo- 
dious a  pubHeation."    (On  the  Classics,  vol.  i.  p.  97.)  > 

18.  Acta  Apostolorum  Greco-Latina,  Literia  Majuaculia.  E 
Codice  Laudiano  characteribus  nncialibus  exarato  et  in  Biblio- 
theca  Bodleiana  adaervato,  deacripsit  ediditque  Tho.  Hbakititts, 
A.M.  Oxoniensia,  qui  et  Bymbolum  Apostolorum  ex  eodem 
codice  subjunxit.    Oxonii.    E  Theatro  Sheldoniano,  171R.  8vo. 

The  Codex  Laudtanua,  of  which  this  edition  is  a  transcript,  is 
described  in  Part  I.  Chap.  III.  $  4.  of  the  first  volume:  a  fac- 
simile of  the  MS.  is  prefixed.  This  is  the  scarcest  of  all  Mr. 
Heame's  publications :  the  impression  was  limited  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  copies,  at  ten  $hiUtng8  each.  A  copy  was  sold  at  the 
sale  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Heath's  library,  in  1810,  for  the  sum  of  thirteen 
poujtds  two  akiUinga :  it  now  adorns  the  verv  valuable  library  of 
the  Writers  to  his  Majesty's  Sisnet  at  Edinburgh.  There  is 
another  copy  in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum. 

14.  The  New  Testament  in  Greek  and  English,  containing 
the  Original  Text,  coireeted  from  the  authority  of  the  most 
authentic  Manuscripts,  and  a  new  Version,  formed  agreeably  to 
the  Illustrations  of  the  most  learned  Commentators  and  Critics. 
With  Notes  and  various  Readings,  [By  W.  Macs.]  LandoQ, 
1729.  2  vola.  8vo. 

This  is  a  beautifully  orinted  book ;  whose  editor  has  altered 
various  passages  in  conromiity  with  the  Arian  hypothesis.  His 
arbitrary  alterations  and  bold  criticisms  were  exposed  by  Dr. 


Leonard  Twells  in  A  Critical  Examination  of  the  late  New  7Vx< 

of  the   Greek  TeetamenL     Londoi 
ehaelis  has  also  very  severely  and  justly  censured  the  veiy 


don,  1732.  8vo.  Mi- 


great  liberties  taken  by  Mace.    Introd.  to  N.T.  vol.  ii.  pp.  463, 464. 

16.  *H  KAINH  AiAeHKH.  Novum  Teatamentum  Grecum. 
Edente  Jo.  Alberto  BsiroxLio.  Tubings,  1734.  4to.  1763.  4to. 

This  is  an  excellent  edition,  formed  with  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  conscientiousness,  sound  judgement,  and  good  taste.  John 
Albert  Bengel,  or  Bengelius,  as  he  is  generally  called  in  this 
oountry,  abbot  of  Alpinpach  in  the  dochy  (present  kingdom)  of 
Wirtemburg,  was  led  to  direct  his  attention  to  sacred  criticism,  in 
oonseqaence  of  serious  and  anxious  doubt*  arising  from  the  devia- 
tions exhibited  in  preceding  editions;  and  the  result  of  his  labori- 
ous researches  was,  the  ^ition  now  under  consideration.  The 
text  is  preceded  by  an  IntroducHo  in  Criain  Aovt  l^atamenti,  and 
is  followed  by  an  Epthtrua  and  Appendix. 

The  text  is  not  formed  on  any  particular  edition,  but  ia  coireeted 
and  improved  according  to  the  editor's  judsment ;  and  so  scrupu- 
lous was  Bengel,  that  he  studiously  avoided  inserting  any  reading 
which  did  not  exist  in  some  printed  edition,  except  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse;  in  which  book  alone  he  inserted  readings  that  had  never 
been  printed,  because  it  had  been  printed  from  so  few  nannscripts, 
and  in  one  passage  had  been  printed  by  Erasmus  fi\>m  no  manu- 
script whatever.  Beneath  the  text  he  placed  some  select  readings, 
reserving  the  evidence  in  their  favour  for  his  Apparatus  Critic  us. 
liis  opinion  of  theae  marginal  readings  he  expressed  by  the  Greek 
letters  ■,  C  v,  i,  and  i,  and  some  few  other  marks.  Thus,  ■  denotes 
that  he  helcf  the  readmg  to  be  genuine  {  C,  that  ila  {[enuineness  was 
not  absolutely  certain,  but  that  the  reading  was  sull  preferable  to 
that  in  the  text ;  y,  that  the  readina  in  the  margin  was  of  equal 
▼alue  with  that  in  the  text,  so  that  he  could  not  determine  which 
was  preferable ;  f ,  that  the  reading  in  the  margin  wva  of  less  value ; 
and  (,  that  it  was  absolutely  spurious,  though  defended  by  some 
oritics.  Bengel's  edition  was  printed,  after  his  death,  by  Burke,  at 
Tubingen,  in  1763,  4to.  with  important  corrections  ana  additions. 
Several  small  impressions  of  Bengel's  Greek  Testament  have  been 
printed  in  Germany,  without  the  Critical  Apparatus ;  viz.  at  Stut- 
gard,  1734, 173»,  1753,  8vo.;  at  Tubingen,  1762,  1776,  1790,  8vo.; 
and  at  Leipsic,  1737,  8vo. 

16.  'H  KAlNH  ZilAOHKH.  Novum  Teatamentum  Gracum 
editioms  recepts,  ciun  Lectionibua  Yaiiantibua  Codicom  MSS., 
Editionum  alianim,  Veraionum  et  Patnim,  oecnoii  Commentario 

1  In  1720,  the  celebrsted  critic  Dr.  Richard  Bentley,  circulated  propo- 
sals for  a  new  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  with  various  lections, 
which  was  never  executed.  The  propossla  themselves  are  printed  in  the 
Biographia  Britanoica,  (article  Bentley,  note  K.);  and  the  illustrative 
8p«*cimen,  Rev.  zxii.  is  given  in  Pritius's  Introd.  ad  Lect  Nov.  TesL  pp 
4l&— 419.  A  detailed  account  of  Bentley's  proposed  work  Is  given  In 
Bishop  Monk's  Life  of  Dr.  B.  whose  critical  materials  for  bis  intended  edi' 
tion  or  the  Greek  Teatanient,  amounting  to  19  volumea,  are  preserved  in  the 
library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ;  but  Bentley  left  nothing  in  astate  ol 
preparation  for  the  press.  (Bishop  Burgess's  Anniversary  Discourse, 
dsliverad  to  the  Boyal  floaiaty  of  litaratnre,  in  1830.    AppandU,  p.  62.) 


pleniore  ex  Scriptoribaa  veieriboa,  Hebmia,  Greda,  et  Latinii, 
hiatoriam  et  vim  verborum  illuatrante.  Opera  et  »tudio  Joannia 
Jacobi  WsTSTXVii.  Amsteledami,  1751,  1762,  2  vols.  foUo. 
Editio  altera,  aucta  et  emendata,  curante  J.  A.  Lotzb.  VoL  I. 
Quatuor  Evangelia  complectena.    Roterdami,  1831.    Royal  4to. 

or  all  the  editiona  of  the  New  Testament,  thia  is  prononnced  by 
Michaelis  to  be  the  most  important,  and  the  moat  necessary  to  those 
who  are  engaged  in  sacred  criticism.  Wetstein's  Prolegomena, 
which  contain  a  treasure  of  sacred  criticism,  were  lint  published 
in  1730.  The  teit  is  copied  from  the  Elzevir  editions ;  the  venea 
were  numbered  in  the  margin;  and  the  various  readings,  with 
their  authorities  (containing  a  miUion  of  cjuotations),  are  placed 
beneath  the  text  Wetstein's  edition  is  divided  into  four  parts, 
each  of  which  is  accompanied  with  Prolegomena,  describing  the 
Greek  manuscripts  quoted  in  it  The  first  part  containa  the  four 
Gospels  ;  the  second,  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul ;  the  third,  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Catholic  Epistles ;  and  the  fourth,  the 
Apocalypse.  To  the  last  part  are  annexed  two  Epistles  in  Syriac, 
with  a  Latin  version ;  which,  according  to  Wetatein,  were  written 
by  Clement  of  Rome.  But  Dr.  Lardner  has  shown  that  they  are 
not  genuine.  (Worka,  8vo.  voL  xi.  pp.  197—226.  4to.  vol.  v.  pp^ 
433—446.)  The  critical  observations  on  various  readinn,  and  oo 
the  interpretation  of  the  New  Teatament,  **  moat  be  studied,"  savt 
Bishop  Marah,  ''by  every  man  who  would  fully  appreciate  the 
work  in  question."  Micluielis  has  criticised  the  laboun  of  Wet- 
stein  with  great  severity ;  but  the  latter  has  been  vindicated  W 
Biahop  Marsh,  both  in  his  notes  on  Michaelis  (pp.  865~-877.},  and 
in  his  Divinity  Lectures  (part  ii.  pp.  21 — 2Z.). 

In  consequence  of  the  great  ranty,  and  very  high  price  of  Wel^ 
stein's  edition,  Dr.  Lotze  was  induced  to  undertake  a  new  impres- 
sion of  it;  which  would  have  been  greatly  improved  by  the 
correction  of  errors,  and  tho  more  accurate  exhibition  of  varioot 
readings  from  MSS.  and  particularly  from  those  derived  from 
ancient  versions,  in  which  Wetstein  is  acknowledged  to  have  bera 
defective.  But  the  decease  of  the  learned  editor  (whoee  valuable 
critical  and  theological  library  was  dispersed  1^  auction  in  the 
summer  of  1833)  has  caused  this  projected  edition  to  be  abandoned. 
The  Prolegomena  of  Wetatein,  therefore  (fonning  a  royal  quarto 
volume  of  279  pages),  are  all  that  haa  been  puUished  by  Dr. 
Lotze,  who  has  edited  them  with  great  care  and  with  con> 
siderable  improvements.  Dr.  L.  haa  scrupulously  retained  Wet- 
stein's text,  with  the  exception  of  thoee  passages  in  which  the 
latter  had  thrown  out  ni^ust  observations  upon  other  critics,  espe- 
cially the  pious  and  erudite  Bengel,  and  also  with  the  omission  of 
hia  literaiv  quarrels  with  Frey  and  Iselius :  and  he  haa  added  from 
the  aeoona  volume  of  the  folio  edition  Wetstein's  critical  observa- 
tions upon  various  readings,  and  his  rules  for  judging  of  their 
value,  together  with  most  of  the  notes  of  Dr.  John  Solomon  Semler, 
who  republished  the  Prolegomena  at  Halle  in  1764.  Dr.  Lotze  has 
further  subjoined,  in  an  Appendix,  Dr.  Glocester  Ridley's  learned 
Diasertation  on  the  Syriac  Versions  of  the  New  Testament,  in 
which  the  erron  of  Wetstein  are  corrected,  and  his  deficiencies 
are  supplied.  Thia  edition  of  Wetstein's  Prolegomena  is  veiy 
neatly  executed. 

17.  *H  KA1NH  AIAeHKH,  aive  Noivam  D.  N.  J.  C.  Teste- 
meatum  Gracum  cum  Variantibua  Lectioiiibua,  qon  demon- 
fltrant  Vulgatam  Tiatinain  ipaia  i  GrBcia  Godidbus  hodienom 
extantiboa  Authenticam.  Aooedit  Index  Epiatc^aium  et  Evan- 
gelionim,  Spicilegium  ApcHogeticum,  et  Lexidion  Oneco-Lati- 
num.  Gun  et  Opera  P.  Hermann!  GUildhaoxh.  Editio  Catho- 
lica  et  Noviasima.    Moguntis,  1763.    8vo. 

Michaelis  statea  that  he  has  never  been  aUe  to  discover 
from  what  editi<m  Goldhacen  took  his  text :  he  has  f^ven  fifty-two 
readings  from  the  Codex  Molshemiensis,  a  manuacnpt  containing 
the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  Epistles,  and  which  formeriy  belonged  to 
the  college  of  Jesuits  at  Molsheim  in  Alsace.  (Introd.  to  New 
Test  vol.  ii.  part  i.  pp.  283.  490.)  The  book  ia  not  common :  a 
copy  is  in  the  British  Museum. 

18.  *H  KATNH  ATAeHKH.  Novum  Teatamentum  Gnecum. 
In  Sectionea  divisit,  Interpunctiones  accurate  poauit,  et  Dispo- 
aitionem  Logicam  adjecit  Chriationua  ScHosTTosxiua.  Lipsici 
1744;  1749,  8vo.     Wratialavis,  1766,  8vo. 

The  divisions  into  sections  and  the  punctuation  are  reputed  to 
be  judiciously  executed.  Tlie  ordinary  diviaions  of  chapters  and 
verses  are  retained  in  the  margin.  An  accotmt  of  the  principal 
alterations  is  given  in  the  appendix. 

19.  Novum  Teatamentum  Grecom  ad  fidem  Gnecoram  soinm 
MSS.  nunc  primum  expreasum,  adatipulante  Jo.  Jac  Wetstenio, 
juxta  Sectionea  Alberti  Bengali!  divisum ;  et  novi  interpunctione 
sBptua  iiluatratum.  Acoeaaere  in  altero  vdumine  emendationes 
conjecturaka  viroram  doctomm  uadeamqiw  coUacts.  Londmi, 
cura,tjpiaet  anmptibaa  G.[iiliehiii]  B.[owtcb.]  1763.  2  vob. 
ISmo. 

A  very  valuable  edition,  and  now  scaree ;  it  vraa  reprinted  in 
1*772,  but  not  with  the  same  accuracy  aa  the  first  edition.  The 
coi\jectures  were  published  in  a  separate  form  in  1772,  and  agun 
in  4ta  in  1782,  to  accompany  a  handsome  ouarto  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  which  was  published  by  Mr.  Nichols  in  1783, 
with  the  assistance  of  tho  Rev.  Dr.  Owen.  It  is  now  extnemelv 
rare  and  dear.    The  conjectures  were  reprinted  in  1818  wita 
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mnoerotaB  corrections  and  additiom.  In  his  edition  of  flie  New 
ToBtament,  Mr.  Boyer  adopted  the  emendauons  propoeed  by  Wet> 
■tein.^ 

30.  Novum  Teetamentnm,  Gnece  et  Latine,  Textam  denuo 
recennut,  Yariae  Lectiones  numquam  antea  yulgataa  coUegit— 
Scholia  Grsca  addidit — ^Animadvendonca  Criticas  adjecit,  et 
edidit  Christ.  Frid.  Mattbjbi.  Rigs,  1782—1788.  12vols.  8to. 

Of  Professor  Matthni's  recension  of  manuscripts  some  account 
has  already  been  given  in  Part  I.  p.  206.  of  the  first  volume.  '*  The 
■currUity  which  Uie  professor  mingled  in  his  opposition  to  Gries- 
bach's  system  of  classification,  tended  greatly  to  injure  the  work 
at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  and  to  lower  the  author  in  the 
esteem  of  the  candid  and  moderate ;  but  now  that  the  heat  of 
controversy  has  cooled  down,  the  value  of  his  labours  begins  to 
be  more  highly  appreciated,  and  more  impartially  appealed  to,  on 
the  subject  of  the  various  readings  of  the  Greek  text*'  (Dr.  Hen- 
derson's Biblical  Researches,  p.  53.)  The  late  Bishop  Middlelon 
considered  it  as  by  far  the  best  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament 
extant;  and  though  Michaelis  has  criticised  it  with  considerable 
severity,  he  nevertheless  pronounces  it  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
lor  every  man  who  is  engaged  in  the  criticism  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament As,  however,  MtitlhiBi  undertook  a  revision  of  the  Greek 
text  on  the  authority  of  one  set  of  manuscripts  of  the  Byzantine 
fomily,  Bishop  Marsh  regrets  that  he  made  so  partial  an  applica- 
tion of  his  critical  materials.  **  And  since  no  impartial  judge  can 
vlmit  that  the  genuine  text  of  the  Greek  Testament  may  be  esta- 
blished as  well,  by  applying  only  a  part  of  our  materials,  as  by  a 
judicious  emplo]rment  of  the  whole,  the  edition  of  Matthiei  is  only 
■o  far  of  importance,  as  it  furnishes  new  materials  for  future  uses ; 
materials,  indeed,  which  are  accompanied  with  much  useful  infor- 
mation and  many  learned  temarks."  (Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures, 
part  ii.  p.  31.) 

21.  Novum  Testamentum  Grece.  Ad  Codices  Mosquenaea 
utriuaqoe  Bibliothece  8.S.  Synodi  et  Tabolarii,  Imperialu,  item 
Augustanofly  DresdenMs,  Goettingenses,  Gothanos,  Guelpheiby- 
tanos,  Langeri,  Monachienses,  Lipeienses,  Nicephori  et  Zittavi- 
ensem,  adhlbitis  Patrum  Gnecorum  Lectionibus,  Editionibus  N. 
Testamenti  pr\ncipibu8  et  Doctonim  Yiromm  LibelUs  criticis, 
iterum  recensuit,  Sectiones  majoies  et  minores  Eusebii,  Euthalii, 
et  Andree  Ccaarienais  notavit,  primom  quoque  nunc  Lectiones 
Ecdesiasticas,  ex  usu  Gnecs  Ecclesin  designavit,  ac  Synaxaria 
Evangeliarii  et  Praxapostoli  addidit,  et  Griticis  interpositis  Ani- 
madveisionibus  edidit  Christianus  Fridericus  Matthxi.  VoL 
I.  WittebergsB,  1803;  Vol.  U.  Curiffl  Variscorum,  1806;  VoL 
m.  Ronneburgi,  1807.  8vo. 

This  tecond  edition  of  Mattheei's  Greek  Testament  is  seldom  to 
be  met  with.  A  copy  of  the  first  volume  is  in  the  library  of  the 
British  Afuseum.  l^he  critical  annotations  of  the  editor  are  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  volume ;  the  various  readinga  are  at  the  loot  of 
each  page.  Matthsi  is  very  severe  on  the  editorial  labours  of  Dr. 
Gricsbach. 

22.  *H  KA1NH  AlAeHKH.  The  New  Testament  collated 
with  the  most  approved  manuscripts ;  with  select  notes  in  Eng- 
liflh,  critical  and  explanatory,  and  references  to  those  authors 
who  have  best  illustrated  the  sacred  writings.  By  Edward  Hab- 
wooD,  D.D.  London,  1776,  2  vols.  12mo.;  1784,  2  vols.  12mo. 

''This  edition,"  says  the  learned  annotator  of  Michaelis,  "  is  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  a  place  among  the  critical  editions  of  the  Greek 
Testament  though  it  is  not  accompanied  with  various  readings; 
for,  though  Dr.  Harwood  has  adopted  the  common  text  as  the  btuis 
of  his  own,  he  has  made  critical  corrections  wherever  the  received 
reading  appeared  to  him  to  be  erroneous.  The  manuscripts  which 
he  has  ffencraUy  followed  when  he  departs  from  the  common  text, 
are  the  Cantabngiensis  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  and  the  Claromon- 
tanus  in  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul."  These  Dr.  Harwood  considered 
as  approaching  the  nearest  of  any  manuscripts  now  known  in  the 
world  to  the  original  text  of  the  sacred  records.  "  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  this  edition  contains  more  of  the  ancient  and  genuine 
text  of  the  Greek  Testament  than  those  which  are  in  common  use : 
but  as  no  single  manuscript  however  ancient  and  venerable,  is 
entitled  to  such  a  preference  as  to  exclude  the  rest  and  no  critic 
of  the  present  ace  can  adopt  a  new  reading,  unless  the  general 
evidence  be  produced,  and  the  preponderancy  in  its  favour  dis- 
tinctly shoviTi,  the  learned  and  ingenious  editor  hss  in  some  mea- 
sure defeated  his  own  object  and  rendered  his  labours  less  applica- 
ble to  the  purposes  of  sacred  criticism."  (Bishop  Marsh's  Michae- 
lis, vol.  ii.  part  ii.  pp.  884,  885.)  At  the  end  of  the  second  volume 
there  is  a  catalogue  of  the  principal  editions  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment and  a  list  of  the  most  esteemed  commentators  and  critics. 
The  work  is  very  neatly  printed ;  and  under  the  Greek  text  are 
short  critical  notes  in  English,  chiefly  relating  to  classical  illustra^ 
tions  of  Scripture.  In  the  list  of  commentators  and  critics,  those  are 
most  commended  by  Dr.  Harwood  who  favour  the  Socinian  scheme, 
to  which  he  was  strongly  attached,  and  he  therefore  admitted  or 

t  Dr.  Griesbach's  first  edition  of  the  New  Testament  should,  in  stric^ 
ness  be  noticd  here ;  but  as  it  is  superseded  by  bis  second  and  srestly 
Improved  edition,  described  in  the  next  two  pages,  it  is  here  designedly 
.    -.^      ....  —  ^-. ._-, 'ed  with  a  commentary, 
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rejected  a  variety  of  readings,  according  as  they  fiivo  jr  or  oppose 
the  Socinian  doctrine. 

23.  Novum  Testamentum  Grscum,  i  Codice  MS.  Alexan* 
drioo,  qui  Londini  in  BibliothedL  Musei  Britannici  asservatur, 
deacriptum  k  Carolo  Godofredo  Woinx.  Londini,  ex  prelo 
Joannis  Nichols,  typis  Jacksonianis,  1786.    folio. 

This  is  an  elegant  fiu;-simile  edition  of  the  Alexandrian  Menu* 
script  which  ispreserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and  is  described 
in  rart  1.  pp.  2S2— 224.  of  Vol.  I.  Twelve  copies  were  printed  on 
vellum.  The  fiiC'Simile  itself  fills  two  hundred  and  sixty  pages : 
and  the  preface,  comprising  twenty-two  pagea,  contains  an  accu- 
rate description  of  the  Manuscript  illustrated  l^  an  engraving 
representins  the  style  of  writing  in  various  manuscripts.  To  this 
is  subjoinea  an  exact  list  of  all  its  various  readings,  in  eighty-nine 
pages;  each  readin|f  is  accompanied  with  a  remark,  givmg  an 
account  of  what  his  predecessors  Junius  (i.  e.  Patrick  Young), 
Bishop  Walton,  Dn.  Mul  and  Grebe,  and  Wetstein,  had  performed 
or  neglected.  The  preface  of  Woide,  and  his  collection  of  various 
readings,  were  reprmted,  with  notes,  by  Professor  Spohn,  at  Leip- 
sic,  in  1790,  in  8vo.  To  complete  this  publication,  there  should  be 
added  the  following:  Appendix  ad  EdUioTiem  Novi  Tettamend 
GreBci  e  Codice  Alexandrino  descripti  d  C.  O.  Woide.  Oxonii :  i 
Typcffrapheo  Clarendoniano.  1799.  folio.  This  splendid  work  was 
edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ford,  who  added  many  useful  notes.  Long 
before  Dr.  Woide  executed  his  fac-simile  edition  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament firom  the  Alexandrian  Manuscript  it  had  been  suggested  to 
King  Charles  l.to  cause  a  fac-simile  of  the  entire  MS.  to  be  engraved. 
But  the  importance  and  value  of  such  an  undertaking  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  understood — at  least  they  were  not  duly  appreciated-* 
by  that  monarch :  he  therefore  refused  to  have  it  done.  The  cir- 
cumstance is  thus  related  by  the  industrious  antiquary  Aubrey,  in 
his  inedited  "  Remaines  of  Gentilisme  and  Judaisms,"  preserved 
among  the  Lansdowne  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  No.  231.  folio 
169.  Writing  on  the  disputed  clause  in  1  John  v.  7.  Aubrey  says  i-^ 

"  The  last  clause  of  this  verse  is  not  found  in  the  antient  MSS. 
copies,  e.  ^.  that  In  the  Vatican  Library,  and  y*  Tecla  MS.  in  S<k 
James's  Library  and  others :  as  it  is  not  in  an  old  MS.  in  Magdalen 
Coll:  Library  in  Oxford.  That  at  St  James's  was  sent  as  a  IVesen 
to  King  Charles  the  First  from  Cyrillus  Patriark  of  Constantinople : 
as  a  jewel  of  that  antiquity  not  fitt  to  be  kept  amongst  Infidels. 
Mr.  ....  Rosse  (translator  of  Statins)  was  Tutor  to  y*  D.  of  Mon- 

■ott  klm  the  plM«  [of  ] 

mouth  who  made  him  Library  Keeper  at  St  James's :  he  desired 
K.  Cha.  I.  to  be  at  y«  chard^e  to  have  it  engraven  in  copper  plates : 
and  told  him  it  would  cost  but  JC200,  but  his  Ma^r  would  not  yield 
to  it  Mr.  Ross  sayd  '  that  it  would  appeare  glorious  in  History, 
afler  his  Ma^*  death.'  'Pish,'  sayd  he,  *I  care  not  what  they 
say  of  me  in  History  when  I  am  dead.'  H.  Grotius,  J.  G.  Vossius, 
Heinsius,  &c.  have  made  Journeys  into  England,  purposely  to  cor- 
rect their  Greeke  Testaments  by  this  Copy  in  St  James.  S'.  Chr. 
Wren  sayd  that  he  would  rather  have  it  engraved  by  an  Engraver 
that  could  not  understand  or  read  Greek,  than  by  one  that  aid." 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  design  of  printing  this  manuscript 
was  resumed ;  and  the  editing  of  the  fac-eimile  was  to  have  been 
confided  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  to  whom  the  king  promised  a 
canonry  of  Windsor,  or  of  Westminster,  for  his  labour.  But  from 
some  circumstance  or  other  which  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  this 
design  was  abandoned.  (Wood's  Athene  Oxoniensis,  vol.  ii  col 
1020.) 

The  value  of  such  an  undertaking  has  been  better  understood  in 
our  times :  and  the  British  Parliament  nobly  guaranteed  the  expense 
of  the  Fac-simile  Edition,  which  was  executed  under  the  editorship 
of  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Baber.  See  an  account  of  it  in  No.  17.  p.  24. 
infra. 

24.  Novum  Testamentum  Gnecum,  ad  Codicem  Vindobonen- 
sem  Gracd  expressum  :  Varietatem  Lectionis  addidit  Franciscus 
Carolus  Alter.    1786,  1787.   2  vols.  8vo. 

This  edition  difiera  entirely  from  those  of  Mill,  Wetstein,  and 
Griesbach.  "  "rhe  text  of  this  edition  is  neither  the  common  text  nor 
a  revision  of  it,  but  a  mere  copy  from  a  single  manuscript  and  that 
not  a  very  ancient  one  (the  Codex  Lambecii  I.),  in  the  imperial 
library  at  Vienna.  The  various  readings,  which  are  not  arranged 
as  in  other  editions,  but  printed  in  separate  parcels  as  made  by  the 
collator,  are  likewise  described  from  Greek  manuscripts  in  the 
imperial  library:  and  the  whole  collection  was  augmented  by 
extracts  from  the  Coptic,  Sclavonian,  and  Latin  versions,  which 
are  also  printed  in  the  same  indigested  manner  as  the  Greek  read- 
ings. Alter's  edition  therefore  contains  mere  materials  for  future 
uses."  (Bp.  Marsh's  Lectures,  part  ii.  p.  32.)  Where  the  editor  has 
discovered  manifest  errata  in  the  Vienna  manuscript,  he  has 
recourse  to  the  text  of  Stephens's  edition  of  1546.^ — See  a  more 
copious  account  of  this  edition  in  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  pp.  880 — 882, 
where  it  is  said  that  Alter's  edition  is  a  work  with  which  no  one 
engaged  in  sacred  criticism  can  dispense. 

'  26.  Qoatuor  Evangelia,  Greed,  cum  Variantibus  a  textu 
Lectionibus  Godd.  Manuscriptorum  Bibliothece  Vaticane ;  Bar- 
berine,  Jjaurentiane,  Vindobonensis,  Escurialensis,  Havniensis, 
Regie ;  quibus  accedunt  Lectiones  Vereionum  Syrarum  Veteris, 
Philoxeniane,  et  Hierosolymitane,  jussu  et  sumptibus  regiis 
edidit  Andreas  Bimca.    Havnie,  1788.  folio  et  4to. 
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This  splendid  and  valuable  work,  oontaininff  only  the  four  Gos- 
pels, is  the  result  of  the  united  labours  of  Proiessors  Birch,  Adler, 
and  Moldenhawer,  who  for  several  years  travelled  into  Germany, 
Italy,  France,  and  Spain,  at  the  expense  of  the  king  of  Denmark, 
in  order  to  examine  and  collate  the  precious  remains  of  sacred 
antiquity.  Birch  collated  all  the  Greek  manuscripts  auoted,  except 
those  in  the  library  of  the  Escurial,  which  were  collated  by  Mol- 
denhawer.  The  Syriac  collations  were  made  by  Adler.  A  detailed 
account  of  these  manuscripts  is  given  in  the  Prolegomena;  from 
which  we  learn  that  the  manuscripts  which  passed  under  his 
inspection  were  very  numerous.  In  the  Vatican,  forty  were  col- 
lated ;  in  the  Barberini  library,  ten ;  in  other  Roman  libraries,  seven- 
teen ;  in  the  libraries  tit  Florence,  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  thirty- 
eight;  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna,  twelve;  and  in  the  royal 
library  at  Copenhagen,  three.  The  text  is  from  Robert  Slephens*s 
edition  of  1550;  but  the  great  value  of  this  splendid  work,  and  in 
which  it  surpasses  all  former  editions,  consists,  jErsf,  in  the  very 
complete  extracts  which  are  given  from  the  celebrated  Codex  Fo/t- 
canus,  described  in  pp.  224 — ^226.  of  the  first  volume ;  and,  secondly, 
in  the  extracta  firom  the  Verno  Svra  HyerosUymitana,  which  is 
remarkable  for  its  agreement  with  the  Codex  Bexoe,  where  it  is 
wholly  unsupported  by  any  other  authority ;  a  circumstance  which 
shows  the  value  and  antiquity,  not  so  much  of  the  manuscripts 
themselves,  as  of  the  text  which  they  contain. 

In  1798,  Professor  Birch  published,  at  Copenhagen,  a  collection 
of  various  readings  to  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  drawn  fit>m  the  same 
sources ;  intituled  Varia  Lectionea  ad  textum  Actorum  Apottciorumy 
Epittolarum  Catholicarum  et  PomH,  e  Codd.  GrcBcis  MSS.  BiUio- 
theca  VaHcaruBt  BarheriruB,  Augustinianorum  EremUarum  Ronue, 
BorgiaruB  VelUris,  Neapolitana  Regue,  LaureiUiniaruB,  S.  Marci 
Veneiorum  VindobonenstM  Caaarea^  et  Hafnientia  Regiatj  coUecta  el 
ediUB  ah  Andrea  Birch,  TheoL  D,  et  Pry". ;  in  1800,  he  published 
VaruB  Lectionea  ad  Apocalypain :  and  in  1801,  Varia  Lectionia  ad 
Textum  IV.  Evangdionan  e  Codd.  MSS.  iterum  recognila  et  quam- 
plurimia  eicceaaionibua  auctcB :  all  in  8vo.  to  the  four  gospels.  The 
completion  of  Uie  magnificent  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
begun  in  1788,  was  prevented  by  a  calamitous  fire  at  Copenhagen, 
which  consumed  the  royal  printing  oflice,  together  with  the  beau- 
tiful types  and  paper,  which  had  been  procured  iinom  Italy,  ibr 
that  purpose. 

26.  Xm.  Epistolanim  Pauli  Codex  Giecus,  cum  Versione 
Latini  vetere,  vulgo  Ante-Hieronymiani,  oUm  Boemerianua, 
nunc  Bibliotheca  Electoralis  Dresdensis,  summi  fide  et  diligentii 
transcriptus  et  editus  i,  0.  F.  Mattbjii.  Meisse,  1791  (re- 
printed in  1818) ;  4to. 

Of  the  Codex  Boemerianus,  of  which  manuscript  this  publica- 
tion is  a  copy,  an  account  has  been  given  in  the  first  volume  of  this 
work.  The  transcript  is  said  to  be  executed  with  great  accuracy, 
and  is  illustrated  with  two  plates. 

27.  Codex  Theodori  Bezas  Cantabrigiensu,  Evangelia  et 
Acta  Apostolorum  complectens,  quadratis  Uteris,  Greco-Latinus. 
Academia  auspicante  venerandn  has  vetustatis  reliquias,  sumrn^ 
qua  fide  potuit,  adumbravit,  expressit,  edidit,  codicis  historiam 

firsfixit,  notasque  adjccit,  Thomas  KiPLiiro,  8.T.P.  Coll.  Div. 
oan.  nuper  socius.     Cantabiigis,  e  Prelo  Academioo,  impensis 
Academic.  1793.  2  vols,  folio. 

This  fac-simile  of  the  Codex  Bezae  (which  manuscript  has  already 
been  described)  is  executed  with  the  utmost  typogrraphical  splen- 
dour. In  a  prelace  of  twenty-eight  pages,  the  learned  editor  dis- 
cusses the  high  antiquity  of  the  manuscript ;  its  nature  and  excel- 
lence ;  its  migrations ;  the  various  collations  of  it  which  have  been 
made  at  difierent  times ;  and  concludes  with  a  very  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  manuscript  itself,  and  an  Index  Cajntum,  To  this  suc- 
ceeds the  text  of  the  manuscript,  which  is  divided  into  two  parli 
or  volumes ;  the  first  ending  with  page  412.,  and  the  second  con- 
taining pages  413.  to  828.  Opposite  to  the  modem  supplement, 
which  concludes  the  Gospels,  on  page  657.,  is  the  end  of  the  Latin 
version  of  Saint  John's  third  Epistle.  Paj^es  829.  to  854.  contain 
Dr.  Kipling's  notes.  The  impression  of  this  fac-simile  was  limited 
to  two  huiulrod  and  fitly  copies ;  and  it  usually  sells  Hat  six  or  eight 


was  attacked,  in  no  very  courteous  manner,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
*  Remarka  on  Dr.  Kipling^ a  Preface  to  Beza,  Part  the  FiraL 
By  Thomaa  Edwarda,  LJLD:  8vo.  1793.  No  second  part  ever 
appeared. 

Although  the  execution  of  this  noble  undertaking  did  not  answer 
the  expectations  of  some  learned  men,  in  consequence  of  which  it 
was  held  in  comparatively  little  estimation  for  many  years,  yet  its 
value  is  now  more  justly  apnreciated.  "  A  critic  of  the  first  cele- 
brity, who  would  have  glaaly  seized  an  opportunity  of  exposing 
Dr.  Kipling,  was  unable  to  detect  the  smallest  error  in  the  text. 
Person  himself  collated  the  printed  copy  with  the  original  manu- 
script, and  the  only  fiiult  he  could  detect  was  in  a  nngU  letter  of 
the  margin.  This  met  must  surely  place  the  value  of  Dr.  Kipling's 
publication  far  beyond  the  reach  of  controversy."  (Brit.  Cnt.  vol. 
XI.  p.  619.) 

28.  Novum  Testamentum  Grsc^  Textum  ad  fidem  Codicum 
YernoDom  et  Patmin  recensuit  et  Lectionia  Varietetem  adjedt 


D.  Jo.  Jac  GsiiBBACH.     Loiidini  et  Hals  Saxoonm,  1796, 
1806.   2  vols,  large  8vo.    Editio  aecanda. 

Notwithstanding  the  difierent  opinions  entertained  by  aone 
learned  men  relative  to  the  correctness  of  Dr.  Griesbach's  ^rsien 
of  recennona  or  editions  of  manuscripts,  all  parties  bare  vmiird  in 
commendation  of  Uie  learning,  diligence,  and  labovir  whidi  he 
bestowed  upon  his  arduous  undertaking. 

Dr.  Griesoach  commenced  his  critical  labours,  first,  bjr  pafaliab. 
ing  at  Halle,  in  1774,  the  historical  books  of  the  New  Teaisaneot, 
under  the  following  title :  Ldbri  Hiatorici  Novi  Testamemli,  Grmee, 
Para  u  siatena  Synopain  EvangeUorum  MaitAtei,  Marci^  et  IjKcm. 
Textum  adfdem  Codd.  Veraionum  et  Patrum  emendavit  ef  leetioRts 
varietatem  adjeci  Jo.  Jac.  Orieabach.  (2d  edit.  Hala»,  1797,  3d  ediL 
Ilalie,  1809,)  8vo.  para  iu  aiatena  Evanf^eUitm  Jokannis  et  Arte 
Apoatciorum,  Halse,  1775,  8vo.  This  edition  was  published  as  a 
manual  or  text-book  for  a  course  of  lectures  wrbich  Proie^sor 
Griesbach  was  at  that  time  delivering  at  Jena,  and  in  which  he 
explained  the  first  three  evangelists  aynmticaUy,  that  is  to  saj^  by 
uniting  together  the  three  narrations  of  the  same  event.  '  The  re- 
ceived text,  which  is  adopted,  is  divided  into  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four  sections,  and  is  printed  in  three  columns  ;  and  Griesbach 
indicated  by  various  marks  the  alterations  which  he  judged  neces- 
sary to  be  made.  The  various  readings;  taken  from  the  edition  of 
Mill,  Bengal,  and  Wetstein,  were  not  chosen  until  they  hud  uztdcr- 
gone  a  very  severe  revision ;  but  this  edition  also  contaioed  other 
lections,  which  the  learned  editor  found  in  manuscripta  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum  at  London,  and  also  in  the  Koyal  Library 
at  Paris.  In  1775,  Dr.  Griesbach  published  the  Apoetolical  EfastJe* 
and  the  Apocalypse,  in  a  similar  numner;  but  as  maxry  persrav 
had  expressed  themselves  dissatisfied  with  his  sjmoptical  arrange- 
ment of  the  historical  books,  he  printed  another  edition  of  them  ia 
1777,  in  the  usual  order.  This  volume  forms  the  Jirat  part  of  Lb 
firat  edition,  of  which  the  Epistles  and  Revelation,  printed  in  17TS, 
are  considered  as  the  seeona  part  A  few  copies  were  stmck  off 
in  4to.,  which  are  both  scarce  and  dear.  This  editicMi  is  of  a  rtfj 
convenient  and  portable  aixe,  and  was  that  principally  naed  in  the 
Universities  of  Germany.  Dr.  Hales  prefers  it  to  the  aeoood  cdi* 
tion,  because  he  thinks  that  Griesbach  was  at  that  time  nsore  scru- 
pulous of  innovating  upon  the  text  than  he  afterwards  was. 

The  first  volume  of  tne  second  edition  appeared  in  1796,  in  large 
octavo,  with  the  imprint  of  Londini  et  Haut  Saxonum  in  the  title- 
page  ;  and  the  second  with  that  of  Htda  Saxonum  et  Jjomdini,  on 
account  of  the  expense  of  the  paper  of  the  fine  copies  having  been 
munificendy  defrayed  by  his  Grace  the  late  Duke  of  Grafton,  at  that 
time  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  These  are  most 
beautiful  books,  and  are  now  only  procurable  at  a  veiy  high  price, 
though,  through  his  Grace's  liberality,  they  were  onginally  soid, 
we  believe,  at  twelve  or  fourteen  shillings  per  volume.  Fifty 
copiea  are  said  to  have  been  struck  ofif  on  lai^e  paper  in  quarto. 
But  the  whole  of  these  two  volumes  was  printea  at  Jena,  under 
Griesbach's  own  eye.  In  addition  to  the  various  readings  exhi- 
bited in  Griesbach's  first  edition,  he  collated  all  the  Latin  Verstoos 
published  by  Sabatier  and  Blanchini ;  and  corrected  the  misiBke 
made  by  Mill,  Bengel,  and  Wetstein,  in  their  ouotationa  fiom  the 
oriental  versions.  lie  also  inserted  the  principal  readings  collected 
by  Matthosi,  Birch,  and  Alter;  together  with  extracts  from  the  two 
Wolfenbbttel  manuscripts  collated  by  Knittel,  and  the  readinj^i  of 
the  Sahidic  version,  furnished  by  Woide,  Georgi  and  Mnnter.  Of  the 
Armenian  version  a  collation  was  made  for  him  by  M.  Bi^denkampf 
of  Bremen :  and  the  Sclavonic  version  was  collated  for  him  by  M. 
Dobrowsky  at  Prague. 

The  first  volume  contains  the  four  Gospels.  To  these  are  pre- 
fixed  copious  prolegomena,  exhibiting  a  critical  history  of  the  printed 
text,  a  catalogue  of  all  the  manuscripts  from  which  various  read- 
ing are  quoted,  and  an  account  of  the  method  pursued  b^ 
Griesbach  m  executing  this  second  edition,  together  with  the  prin- 
cipal rules  forjudging  of  various  readings.  The  text  ia  printed  in 
two  columns,  the  numbers  of  the  verses  oeing  placed  in  the  mar- 
gin, below  which  are  the  various  lections. 

The  second  volume  contains  the  remaining  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  is  preceded  by  an  intnrauction  or  prefiice, 
accounting  for  the  delay  of  its  appearance,  and  an  account  of  the 
manuscripts  consulted  for  that  volume.  At  Ihe  end  are  ybrf  9  pa^a, 
separately  numbered,  consisting  of  a  Diatrihe  on  the  disputed 
clause  relative  to  the  three  witnesses  in  1  John  v.. 7,  8.,  and  of 
additional  various  readings  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  Saint 
Paul's  Epistles,  with  two  pages  of  corrections.  Griesbach's  second 
edition  was  reprinted  at  London  in  1809,  in  two  elegant  Sva 
volumes ;  one  by  Mr.  Collingwood  of  Oxford,  and  the  other  by 
Mr.  R.  Taylor ;  the  text  is  printed  in  long  lines,  and  the  notes  in 
columns,  and  Griesbach's  addenda  of  various  readings  are  inserted 
in  their  proper  places.  A  very  few  inaccuracies  have  been  dis- 
covered m  these  insertions,  whichperhaps  could  hardly  be  avoided 
in  a  work  of  such  minuteness.  This  edition,  which  consisted  of 
one  thousand  copies,  having  been  exhausted,  a  second  London 
edition  issued  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  R.  &  A.  Taylor,  in  two 
volumes,  8vo.  1818.  It  is  executed  in  the  same  handsome  form  ss 
before,  and  possesses  some  advantages  even  over  Griesbach's  oun 
second  edition.  In  the  first  place,  the  addenda  of  various  lections 
above  noticed  have  been  newly  collated,  and  inserted  in  their 
various  places  with  great  accuracy.  Secondly,  the  reading  of  Acis 
XX.  28.  m  the  Vatican  manuscript  (which  Griesbach  could  not 

g've,  in  consequence  of  Professor  Birch,  who  collated  it,  having 
It  or  mislaid  his  memorandum  of  that  particular  text)  is  hers 
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Erinted  from  a  transcript  obtained  by  Mr.  R.  Taylor  from  the 
eeper  of  the  Vatican  library.  The  reading  of  the  clause  in  ques- 
tion, in  the  Codei  Vaticanus  is  thus  determmed  to  be  conformable 
to  the  lection  of  the  Textus  Receptus,  vie  Tuv  EKxx^rtav  tou  e(*v, 
the  Church  cf  Ood.  And,  lastly,  as  Griesbach,  in  his  Leipsic  edi- 
tion of  1805,  preferred  some  readings  difierent  from  those  adopted 
m  that  of  Halle,  1796—1806,  a  Synoptical  Table  is  given  indicating 
«uch  diflferences.  Bishop  Marsh  has  given  a  high  character  of  the 
labours  of  Dr.  Griesbach,  in  his  Divinity  Lectures,  part  ii.  pp  44, 
45.  See  some  strictures  on  them  in  Dr.  Hales's  Treatise  on  Faith 
in  the  Holy  Trinity,  vol.  iL  pp  61—64.  In  1830,  Mr.  J.  G.  Pslfrey, 
published  m  I2mo.  at  Boston,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  **  The 
rf  ew  Testament,  in  die  common  venion,  conformed  to  Griesbach's 
standard  Greek  Text."  This  is  a  successful  endeavour  to  eihibit 
to  the  mere  English  reader  the  results  of  Griesbach's  critical 
labours  on  the  Greek  Text  of  the  New  Testament  The  text  of 
our  authorised  English  venion  is  reprinted  without  note  or  com- 
ment ;  and  the  words  are  in  no  case  altered,  except  where  a  change 
in  the  original  Greek  required  it, — that  is,  in  conformity  to  the 
emendations  of  the  Greek  text  made  by  Dr.  Griesbach.  In  the 
translations  which  the  editor  has  introduced,  to  correspond  with 
the  amended  Greek,  he  states  that,  *'  it  has  been  his  carefiil  endea- 
vour to  imitate  the  style  of  the  received  version,  and  no  one  has 
been  admitted  without  study  and  consideration."  [Preface,  p.  viii.] 
From  an  examination  of  difierent  parts  of  Mr.  Palfrey's  volume, 
the  writer  of  these  pages  is  enabled  to  state  that  he  has  not  observed 
any  departure  from  me  principles  by  which  Mr.  P.  professes  to 
have  been  guided. 

To  complete  Griesbach's  edition  of  the  New  Testament  there 
should  be  added  the  following  publications : 

1.  Cune  in  Historiam  Textus  Grssci  Epistolarum  Paulinarum. 
Jens ;  1774,  4to. 

2.  SymboliB  Critics,  ad  supplendas  et  corrigendas  variarum 
N.  T.  Lectionum  Collectiones.  Accedit  multorum  N.  T.  Codicum 
Gnscomm  Descriptio  et  Examen.  Hale,  1785,  1793,  2  vols, 
amall  8vo. 

3.  Commentarius  Criticus  in  Textum  Gmcum  Novi  Testamenti. 
Particula  prima,  Jenfl»,  1798.    Particula  secunda,  Jenie,  1811. 

29.  Novum  Testamentum,  Grscd.  £x  Recensione  Jo.  Jac 
Grissbachii,  cum  selects  Lectionis  Yarietate.  Lipsie,  1803 — 
1807.  4  vols,  imperial  4to.  or  folio. 

This  is  a  most  sumptuous  edition ;  the  text  is  formed  chiefly  on 
that  of  Griesbach's  second  edition,  and  on  that  of  Knapp,  noticed 
below.  The  tvpe  is  large  and  clear;  the  paper  beautiful  and 
glossy ;  at  the  ioot  of  the  page  are  some  select  various  readings : 
and  eoch  volume  is  decorated  with  an  exquisitely  engraved 
liontispiece. 

30.  Novum  Testamentum,  Gnec^.  Ex  Becensione  Jo.  Jac. 
Grissbachii,  cum  selecta  Lectionum  Yarietate.  Lipeis,  1805, 
1825,  2  vols.  8vo.;  Cambridge  (New  England),  1809,  2  vols. 
8vo.;  Glasgun,  1817,  18ma;  Philadelphia,  1822,  12mo.;  Lod- 
dini,  1829,  18mo. 

This  edition  contains  the  text,  together  with  a  selection  of  the 
principal  various  readings,  and  an  extract  from  the  Prolegomena 
of  the  second  edition.  It  is  very  neatly  printed,  and  forms  a  valu- 
able manual  for  constant  reference.  This  is  the  edition  now  chiefly 
used  in  the  universities  of  Germany.  The  Anglo-American  edition 
printed  at  Cambridge  is  handsomely  executed ;  and  the  typography 
of  the  large  paper  copies  is  very  beautiful.  The  reprints  at  Glas- 
gow, Philadelpnia.  and  London,  are  also  neatly  executed. 

31.  Novum  Testamentum  Grsc^.  Textum  ad  Fidcm  Codi- 
cum Yersionum  et  Patrum  recensuit,  et  Lectionis  Yarictatem 
adjecit  D.  Jo.  Jac.  Griesbach.  Yolumen  I.,  Quatuor  Evangelia 
oomplectens.  Editionem  tertiam  emendatam  et  auctam  cuiavit 
D.  David  Schulz.     BeroUni,  1827,  8vo. 

A  new  edition  of  Dr.  Griesbach's  revision  of  the  Greek  text  of 
the  New  Testament  having  become  necessary,  the  task  of  editing 
it,  with  such  additional  various  readings  as  have  been  discovered 
since  the  date  of  that  distinguished  critic's  last  labours,  was  con- 
fided to  Dr.  Schulz,  who  has  executed  it  in  the  following  manner : 

In  the  first  place  he  procured  and  collated  the  various  printed 
books  of  which  Griesboch  had  made  use  in  preparing  his  edition, 
as  well  as  the  various  critical  materials  which  the  researches  of 
learned  men  had  discovered  within  the  last  thirty  years ;  that  is, 
from  the  date  of  the  fimt  volume  of  his  second  edition,  in  1796. 
Dr.  Schulz  then  proceeded  to  correct  all  the  typographical  errors  he 
had  detected;  and  he  expunged  a  great  numoer  of  stops,  especially 
commas,  which  (he  says)  had  been  unnecessarily  introduced  by 
modem  editors,  and  which  in  many  instances  only  tended  to  obscure 
the  sacred  text.  He  has  also  deviated  in  very  many  places  from 
the  received  mode  of  placing  certain  accents,  and  has  made  various 
improvements  in  the  spelling  of  certain  words. 

'These  preliminary  steps  having  beea  taken,  Dr.  Schuk  collated 
anew  the  principal  authorities  cited  by  Griesbach,  to  which  he 
could  procuro  access,  and  noticed  in  what  respects  they  difiered 
from  tne  nototion  of  former  editors.  Ho  then  inserted  readings 
from  some  new  manuscripts  and  versions,  which  had  hitherto  been 
either  little  known  or  altogether  neglected.  More  particularly,  he 
collated  anew, 

L  The  Alexandrian  Manuscript  of  the  New  Testament  edited 


by  Dr.  Woide,  the  Cambridge  Mannacrint  edited  by  Dr.  Kipling, 
and  the  Latin  Manuscript  edited  by  Sabatier  and  Blanchini ;  to 
which  he  added  a  collation  of  the  celebrated  Codex  Vaticanus  from 
the  papers  of  Dr.  Bentley,  printed  at  Oxford  in  1799,  in  the  Appendix 
to  Dr.  Woide's  edition  of  the  Alexandrian  MS.,  which  was  un- 
known to  Griesbach,  and  which  in  many  instances  differs  from 
Dr.  Birch's  readings  collated  from  the  same  manuscripts. 

2.  Dr.  Barrett's  splendid  fac-simile  of  the  Codex  Rescriptus  «f 
part  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel  published  at  Dublin  in  1801,  and 
here  noted  by  the  letter  Z. 

9.  The  erUire  collation  of  the  Codex  Cyprius,  made  and  described 
by  Dr.  Augustine  Scholz,  and  printed  m  pp  80 — 90  of  his  Curm 
(jiitica  in  Hittoriam  Textus  Iv.  EvangcUoruiity  but  very  inaccu- 
rately, in  consequence  of  Dr.  S.'s  absence  on  his  biblico-critical 
travels,  so  that  he  could  not  personally  edit  his  collation  of  the 
Codex  Cyprius.  (Scholzii  Nov.  Test  vol.  i.  p.  xl.)  "The  possessor 
of  Dr.  Scnulz's  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  must  therefore 
place  no  dependence  upon  the  readings  of  the  Codex  Cyprius,  as 
exhibited  by  him.  Further,  he  has  selected  from  Dr.  Scholz's 
BibliMche-Kriiitchc  Reite  (Biblico-critical  Travels)  the  various  read- 
ings contained  in  certain  MSS.  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Paris,  which  he  has  noted  by  the  numbers  240,  241.  242,  243,  and 
244.    To  these  are  added  the  principal  various  readings  from 

4.  The  Codex  Rehdigeranus,  containing  a  Latin  Ante-IIierony- 
mian  Version  of  the  four  Gospels,  written  m  the  seventh  or  eighth 
ceutiuv.  which  the  editor  had  himself  transcribed  in  the  year  1813. 

5.  Tne  Codex  Messanensis  I.  of  the  fourteenth  or  fifleenth  cen- 
tury, in  quarto,  inspected  by  Munter ;  of  which  an  account  is  given 
in  Dr.  Birch's  prolegomena  ad  Varr.  Leclt.  Evv^  p  xciii.  et  aea. 
This  MS.  is  numbered  237.  by  Dr.  Schulz. 

6.  The  Codex  Syracusanus  in  the  Landolini  Library,  which  was 
also  inspected  by  Dr.  Munter,  and  which  is  described  by  Birch, 
p  xcvi.  et  seq.    'This  is  numbered  238. 

7.  The'  Berlin  Manuscript  of  the  four  Gospels,  of  the  eleventh 
century,  of  which  a  descripti<m  was  published  by  Pappelbaum  in 
182a    It  is  numbered  239. 

8.  The  Codex  Gronovianus  131.,  a  manuscript  of  the  four  Gospels 
collated  by  Dermout  in  his  Collectanea  Critica  in  Novum  Testa- 
mentum, part  i.  (Lugd.  Bat  1825) :  this  is  numbered  245. 

9.  The  Codex  Meermannianus,  containing  the  four  Gospels,  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  the  £pistles  of  James,  Peter,  1  John,  and  a  frag- 
ment of  the  epistle  lo  the  Romans,  also  collated  by  Dermout :  this 
is  numbered  246. 

10.  The  readings  of  the  Gothic  Version,  from  Zahn's  correct 
edition  published  in  1805,  and  the  new  readings  contained  in  the 
fragments  of  this  version  first  published  by  Mai  in  1819.  together 
with  the  fragments  of  the  Sahiaic  Version  published  in  the  Appen- 
dix to  Woido's  fac-simile  of  the  Codex  Alexaiidrinus,  and  the  mur- 
mentsof  the  Basmurico-Coptic  Version  edited  by  Eiigelbreth  in  1811. 

Dr.  Schulz  has  also  enriched  his  edition  with  many  valuable  notes 
relative  to  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Ethiopic  versions,  writ- 
ten by  C.  Benedict  Michaelis,  in  his  own  copy  of  Kusler's  edition 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  now  deposited  in  the  Library  of 
the  Orphan  House  at  Halle.  Further,  Dr.  S.  had  constantly  open 
before  him  the  more  valuable  critical  editions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, as  well  as  other  works  which  roi^ht  afibrd  him  any  ossistance, 
including  the  editions  of  Stephens,  Mill,  Wetstein,  Birch,  Matthsei 
(two  editions),  and  Knappe,  and  also  Griesbach's  edition  printed  at 
Leipsic  in  1809,  which  difiers  from  his  own  second  edition  in  very 
many  respects;  but  which  exhibits  that  form  and  condition  of  the 
sacred  text  which  in  his  latter  years  and  maturcst  judgment 
Dr.  Griesbach  deemed  to  be  true  and  correct  The  readings 
peculiar  to  tliese  later  editions  have  been  diligently  nolod. 

The  Symbol®  Crilicre  and  other  works  of  CrioKba^'h  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  column,  together  wiih  the  critical  publications 
of  Gersdorf,  Bode,  Bowyer,  Valckenaer,  and  Wassonbcrg,  were  in 
like  manner  constantly  at  hand  {  andHn  doubtful  or  more  impor- 
tantxases.  the  best  editions  o{  the  most  valuable  of  the  Fathers 
were  consulted. 

The  typographical  execution  of  this  edition  is  much  more  com- 
modious than  that  of  Griesbach's  second  edition.  There,  the  text 
was  printed  in  two  columnx,  nnd  the  notes  were  printed  in  a  mass 
in  long  lines,  with  the  notation  of  chapters  and  verses  in  the  mar- 
gin, wnirh  rendered  it  perplexing  lo  the  eye  to  compare  the  various 
readings  therein  contained.  In  Dr.  Schulz's  third  edition  the  text 
is  printed  in  long  lines,  and  the  notes  are  very  dislinclly  exhibited 
in  two  columns,  each  note  forming  a  distinct  paragraph.  The  con- 
venience thus  afibrdcd  in  coiiSMltuig  the  work  is  vciy  great  Be- 
sides the  editor's  preface,  and  the  correctetl  preface  of  Griesbach 
(which  is  enlarged  in  the  catalocue  of  MSS,),  the  volume  now 
published  contains  the  four  Gcwpels :  at  the  end  there  are  eighteen 
closely-printed  pages  of  addenda,  which  ought  to  be  carefully 
transcribed  and  inserted  in  their  proper  places  before  the  lHK>k  can 
be  advanlageously  consulted:  these  addenda  have  principally  been 
caused  by  the  acouisitiun  of  many  hundreds  of  various  readings, 
obtained  from  M.  Dermout's  Collectanea  Critica  in  Novum  Tcsia- 
tamentum  (of  which  an  account  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent 
page),  and  which  did  not  come  into  Dr.  Schulz's  possession  until 
after  the  present  volume  was  finished.  Such  additions  are  unavoid- 
able in  a  work  embracing  so  many  thousand  minute  references  and 
fiffures ;  and  every  candid  scholar  will  readily  extend  to  such  a 
laborious  undertaking  as  the  present,  the  liberal  apology  oflered  by 
Bishop  Marsh  for  Wetstein : — "  That  mistakes  and  oversights  are 
discoverable  in  the  work,  detracts  not  from  its  general  merits  No 
work  is  without  them ;  and  least  of  all  can  consummate  accuracy 
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be  expected  where  so  many  cenaei  nerer  ceased  to  opemto." 
(Bp.  Marsh's  Divinity  Lectures,  part  ii.  p.  83.)  This  edition  is  not 
yet  completed.  The  second  volume  is  to  contain  the  Acts,  Epistles, 
and  Apocalypse.    The  work  is  veiy  neatly  printed. 

38.  Evangelium  secundum  Matthsum,  ex  Codioe  Rescripto 
in  Bibliotheca  Gollegii  SSie.  Trinitatis  juxta  Dublin :  Descrip- 
tum  Opera  ct  Studio  Johannes  Barrxtt,  8.  T.  P.  Soc.  Sen. 
Trin.  Coll.  Dublin.  Cui  adjongiiur  Appendix  CoIIationem 
Codicis  Montfortiani  complectens.  Dublin! :  ^dibus  Academi- 
cia  excudebat  R.  E.  Mercier,  Academin  Typographus,  1801.  4to. 

The  prolegomena  fill  fifty-two  pages,  and  comprise,  1.  A  descrip- 
bon  of  Uie  manuscript  itself,  with  an  account  of  its  age,  and  the 
mode  of  collating  it  adopted  by  the  learned  editor ;  and,  8.  An 
elaborate  dissertation  reconciling  the  apparent  discrepancies 
between  the  genealogies  of  Jesus  Christ  as  recorded  W  the 
Evangelists  Matthew  and  Luke.  The  fragments  of  the  Codex 
Roscnptus  are  then  exhibited  in  sixty-four  fac-«imile  plates,  and  ore 
also  represented  in  as  many  pages  m  the  common  Greek  small 
type.  This  truly  elegant  volume  concludes  with  a  collation  of  the 
Codex  Montforuanus  with  Wetstein's  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  occupies  thirty-five  pages.  An  account  of  this  manu- 
script is  given  in  Port  I.  ofthe  first  volume. 

33.  Novum  Testamentum  Grsc^.  Recognovii  atque  insig- 
niores  lectionum  varietates  et  argumentorum  notationes  subjedt 
Geo.  Christian.  Kitappius.  Hals,  1797,  8vo.;  2d  edit.  1813, 
2  vols.  8vo. ;  3d  edit  1824,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  4th  edit  1829,  2  vols. 
6vo.;  Londoni,  1824,  2  vols,  in  one,  8vo. 

In  this  edition  of  the  New  Testament  which  received  the  warm 
approbation  of  Griesbach  in  his  preface  to  the  splendid  edition 
aoove  noticed,  Dr.  Knappe  has  availed  himself  of  Griesbach's 
labours;  and  has  admitted  into  tlie  text  not  only  those  readings 
which  the  latter  considered  to  be  of  undoubted  authority,  but  like- 
wise some  others  which  Dr.  K.  himself  regarded  as  such,  but  with- 
out distinguishing  either  of  them.  Such  words,  also,  as  it  might  on 
the  same  srounds  be  thought  right  to  exclude  from  the  text  os  not 
originally  l)elongrng  to  it  are  here  enclosed  in  brackets,  partly  of 
the  common  kind,  and  partly  formed  on  purpose  for  this  edition. 
The  most  probable  readmgs  are  marked  with  an  asterisk :  to  all  of 
them  the  word  alii  is  prefixed,  in  order  to  disiinguish  them  from 
the  rest  of  these  lections,  which  in  reality  are  those  in  which  the 
exegetical  student  is  chiefly  interested.  Great  attention  is  paid  to 
typographical  and  grammatical  accuracy,  to  the  accents,  and  to  the 
punctuation,  which  differ  in  this  edition  from  those  of  Leusden,  or 
Gerard  von  Maestricht  in  more  than  three  hundred  pl^^cs.  Very 
useful  summaries  are  likewise  added  under  the  text  This  valuable 
edition  is  not  common  in  England.  The  second  impression,  pub- 
lished in'  two  volumes,  in  1813,  is  very  neatly  printed,  and  is  cor- 
rected throughouL  In  editing  it  Dr.  K.  has  availed  himself  of 
Griesbach's  second  volume,  which  was  not  published  when  his 
first  edition  appeared.  The  third  edition  is  a  neat  reprint  of  the 
second,  of  which  the  London  edition  is  also  a  reprint  The  fourth 
edition  is  revised  with  great  care,  and  the  additions  at  the  end  are 
arranged  in  a  more  convenient  form. 

34.  'H  KAINH  A1A0HKH.  The  New  Testament  in  Greek, 
according  to  the  Text  of  Mill  and  Stephens,  and  the  Arrange- 
ment of  Mr.  Reeves's  Bible.  [Edited  by  John  Rsetes,  Esq.] 
London,  1803.    8vo. 

This  edition  is  printed  with  singular  nearness. 

36.  Novum  Testamentum  Groce,  ex  Recensione  Griesbachii, 
nova  Latina  versione  illustratum,  indice  brevi  precipue  lectio- 
num et  interpretationum  diversitatis  instnictum,  edidit  Henricus 
Augfustua  ScHOTT.  Lipsis,  1605;  editio  secunda,  1811; 
editio  tertia,  1825.   8vo. 

The  text  is  formed  afler  that  of  Griesbach ;  under  it  are  printed 
the  most  important  various  readings,  together  with  very  concise 
notes.  The  Latin  version  in  the  third  edition  professes  to  be  so 
much  corrected,  as  to  be  in  eflect  a  new  translation :  many  of  its 
interpretations  and  notes,  however,  equally  with  those  in  the 
second  edition,  are  in  the  worst  style  of  German  neologism. 

86.  Novum  Testamentum  Gneci.  Lectiones  Yariantea, 
Griesbachii  jadicio,  lis  quae  textus  receptus  exhibet  anteponen- 
das  vel  fldquiparandos,  adjedt  Josephus  White,  S.  T.  P.  Lin- 
guanun  Heb.  et  Arab,  in  Academia  Oxoniensi  Professor. 
Oxonii,  e  Typographeo  Clarendoniano,  1808.  2  vols,  crown  8vo. 

This  is  a  very  neat  and  accurate  edition.  The  Textus  Receptus 
is  adopted  ;  ana  Professor  White  has  contrived  to  exhibit  in  a  very 
intelligible  form — 1.  Those  readings  which  in  Griesbach's  opinion 
ought  either  certainly  or  probably,  to  bo  removed  from  the  received 
text ;  2.  Those  various  readings  which  the  same  editor  judged  either 
preferable  or  equal  to  those  of  the  received  text ;  and,  3.  Those 
additions  which,  on  the  authority  of  manuscripts,  Griesbach  con- 
siders as  fit  to  be  admitted  into  the  text  "  An  intermediate  advan- 
tage to  be  derived  from  an  edition  thus  marked,  is  pointed  out  by 
the  learned  editor  at  the  conclusion  of  his  short  preface ;  viz.  that 
it  may  thus  be  seen  at  once  by  every  one,  how  very  little,  after  all 
the  labours  of  learned  men,  and  tlie  collation  of  so  many  manu- 
•cripls  and  versions,  is  liable  to  just  objection  in  the  received  text" 
Brttiah  Critic,  vol.  xxxiv.  (O.  &)  p.  386.) 


37.  NoTom  TMtaoientam  Gnwum;  jnxta  ezemiilv  W«|. 
■tenii,  Glasgus,  et  J.  J.  Griesbachii,  Hale  impteasam  :  accediut 
Prolegomena  in  Evangelia,  in  Actai,  et  in  EpiAoUa  ApOBtokrac 
Accurante  Gulielmo  Whitfield  Dakiitb.  £ditio  Strreotyps. 
Londini,  1808,  royal  8vo.  Numerous  subaeqaent  editioos  are 
in  12mo. 

38.  Novnm  Teatamentam  Gnecnm  et  LatiniiiB,  McnndirB 
curam  Leusdenii  et  Griesbachii,  editum  ab  A.  fi.  AiTres. 
Lugduni  Batavorum,  1809.  18mo. 

A  neat  impression,  into  the  text  of  which  the  editor  baa  icao- 
duced  moat  of  Griesbach's  emendationa. 

89.  Teatamentam  Novum  Gmd,  ad  fidem  BecmsBoaa 
Schoettgenians ;  addita  ex  Griesbachii  apparatu  Lectionia  vane- 
tate  pnecipus.     Upside,  1820.   8vo. 

A  reprint  of  Schoettgenius's  text  which  has  been  noticed  is 
p.  12.  of  this  Appendix,  with  the  addition  of  select  vanoos  rcai- 
ings  from  Griesbach. 

40.  Novum  Testamentum  Gracd.  Ad  fidem  opdmonia 
librorum  recensuit  A.  H.  Tittmaukvs,  Lipeie,  1820,  ISiae. 
Lipais,  1824,  8vo. 

The  text  of  the  edition  in  18mo.  is  a  corrected  one  ;  that  is.  Pr«w 
fessor  Tittman  has  inserted  in  it  such  various  readings  os  ar?  iz 
his  judgment  preferable  to  those  commonly  received,  and  mb:* 
have  been  approved  by  the  most  eminent  criucs ;  and  he  baa  pni,:*K 
an  index  or  the  altered  passoges  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  l^ 
portability,  in  addition  to  its  intrinsic  excellence,  ia  no  mean  rr-iif^- 
mendation  of  it  to  students  of  the  New  Testament ;  the  Grt+i 
characters,  though  small,  being  very  distinctly  and  neatly  fictm^ 
typed.  The  8vo.  edition  of  the  same  text  is  beautifully  atereotyjM. 
There  are  copies  of  both  editions  on  fine  paper. 

41.  'H  KAINH  AIA0HKH.  Novum  Teatamentom  Manoak. 
Glasgus,  ex  Prelo  Academico :  impensis  Rivingtona  et  Cochru. 
Londini,  1821.  32mo. 

This  edition  contains  the  Greek  text  only .-  it  Ibllowa  the  text  d 
Aitton,  except  in  a  few  instances,  in  whicn  the  received  readmp 
are  supported  by  the  best  authorities,  and  consequently  are  most  tt^ 
be  preferred.  This  edition  is  beautifully  printed  on  the  finest  blue- 
tinted  writing  paper :  it  was  read  six  times,  with  the  utmost  r»rf^. 
in  passing  through  the  press,  and  will  be  found  to  be  imusuaily 
accurate.    No  contractions  are  used. 

42.  Novum  Testamentum  €lnBCO-Lfttinnm.  Volgata  Inln^ 
pretatione  Latina  Editionis  Clementis  YIIL  Greco  Textui  ad 
Editionem  Complutenaem  diligentissime  expreaso  e  Rt^.»ce 
opposita.  Studio  et  cursL  Petri  Aloysii  Gbatz.  Tubings,  l^'^l, 
1828.   2  tomis,  8vo. 

An  edition  which  is  not  of  very  common  occurrence  in  i^v^ 
countiT-  The  first  part  or  volume  contains  the  four  Gospels ;  i\* 
second,  the  remaining  Books  of  the  New  Testament  The  GreH 
text  is  a  reprintof  that  in  the  Complutensian  Polyglott,  viiih  the 
exception  of  the  contractions,  and  the  correction  of  some  onht- 
graphic  errors:  opposite  to  this  is  the  Latin  Vulgate  verviuc 
accordinii  to  the  Clementine  Recension.  At  the  foot  of  each  pa^e 
are  exhibited  various  readings,  from  Robert  Stephens's  third  edihoc, 
printed  in  1560 ;  from  Mattoflsi's  critical  edition,  and  from  Gnr«- 
bach's  last  edition.  To  the  labours  of  these  editora  Professor  Graa 
pays  a  brief  but  high  tribute  of  commendation.  In  order  to  emun* 
correcmess,  the  proof  sheets  were  repeatedly  read  by  the  ediM 
and  his  friends.  After  the  editor's  preface,  follow  the  preface  ui 
Jerome  on  the  four  Gospels,  addressed  to  Damaaos,  bishop  of  Rod* 
and  Pope  Clement  VIII. 's  preface  to  his  edition  of  the  LAiin  \  ul 
gate  Biole :  together  with  a  s]mopsis  of  the  lour  Gospela,  and  pani- 
fel  passages.  The  fine  paper  copies  are  very  beautiful  books :  tfirn^ 
is  one  in  the  library  of  the  British  and  Fokeign  Bible  Sorirry. 
from  an  examination  of  which  the  preceding  description  is  drai^-a 
up.  The  fre(]uent  appeals  made  to  the  Complutensian  text  and  ti* 
extreme  rarity  of  that  Polyglott  concur  to  render  this  edition  br 
Professor  Gratz  on  acceptable  present  to  the  biblical  critic. 

43.  Novum  Testamentum.  Textum  GnBcum  Giieabachii  et 
Knappii  denuo  recognovit  Delectu  Varietatum  Lectionia  Te«ti> 
moniis  confirmatarum,  Adnotatione  ciim  Criticd  turn  Exe^tira 
et  Indicibus  Hiatorico  ct  Geographico,  Vocum  Grscorum  Infrr- 
quentiorum  et  Subsidiorum  Criticorum  Exegeticonimque,  in- 
struxit  Joannes  Severinua  Vatxr,  HieoL  DocL  et  Prof.  Hal 
Halis  Saxonum,  1824.  8vo. 

"  Of  the  various  critical  editions  of  the  New  Testament  which 
of  late  years  have  been  ffiven  to  the  public,  this  is  not  only  om 
of  tho  neatest  but  one  of  the  cheapest ;  it  is,  in  every  respect,  s 
practical  edition,  equally  adapted  to  the  lecture*room  and  to  the 

{>rivate  study.  It  will  not  indeed,  render  unnecesBary  the  critical 
abours  of  \Vltstein,  Griesbach,  or  Matthsei,  but  it  will  be  a  valus^ 
ble  substitute  for  them  to  those  students  who  have  not  the  time  or 
the  means  of  purchosing  their  costly  but  valuable  labours.  The 
following  is  tne  plan  on  which  Professor  Vater  has  formed  his 
edition : 

"  The  text  of  each  book  or  epistle  is  exhibited  in  rontinooas 
paragraphs,  with  the  numbers  of  the  chaptera  and  versea  in  tfas 
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margin,  for  the  convenience  of  reference;  and  in  the  GoApel 
the  parallel  peasagefl  are  also  referred  to  in  the  margin.  The 
punct4iation  of  the  text  is  frequently  improved.  Below  the  text 
are  exhibited,  in  long  lines,  the  principal  various  readings,  di- 
vested of  Griesbach's  stenographic  marks,  with  the  authori- 
ties on  which  they  rest;  and,  oenoath  them,  in  two  columns, 
are  brief  but  satisfactory  exegeticai  notes  on  passages  which  are 
really  difficult  Four  indexes  are  subjoined,  viz.  1.  Historical  and 
Geographical,  of  the  Names  of  Persons  and  Places,  occurring  in 
the  New  Testament;  2.  Of  the  more  difficult  and  uncommon 
Greek  words ;  3.  Of  the  Manuscripts  and  other  critical  aids  for 
determining  various  readings ;  and,  4.  Of  Exegeticai  or  Expository 
Aids,  comprising  a  list  of  the  best  commentaries  on  particular 
books,  chapters,  or  verses.  ....  The  book  is  printed  on  two 
papers— one  inferior,  which  is  bad  enough ;  the  otner  on  a  better 
sort  of  paper,  which  is  both  easv  to  read  and  pleasant  to  the  eye.'* 
(Universal  Review,  vol.  ii.  pp.  »33,  684.) 

44.  *H  KAlNH  AlAeHKH.  Novum  Tefltamentum  Gnec^. 
Teztui  ante  Griesbachiam  vnlgo  recepto,  additur  Lectionum 
Variantium  eanim  prsciptte,  qus  k  Griesbachio  potiorea  censen- 
tur. Delectus.     Basileie,  1825.  2  tomia,  8vo. 

This  very  neat  edition  may  occasionally  be  met  with.  The  text 
is  reprinted  from  an  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  edited  at 
Baale  bv  Andrew  Birr,  in  1749;  who  added  a  copious  selection  of 
Parallel  Passaaes.  The  pre&ce  of  the  present  edition  is  signed 
with  the  initisd  letters  J.  H.  Whoever  the  editor  may  be,  he  has 
in  many  passages  improved  the  punctuation,  as  well  as  the  selec- 
tion of  parallel  texts.  Those  various  reading  of  Griesbach's 
which  anect  the  sense  are  retained  ;  and  the  editor  has  sometimes 
successfully  vindicated  the  ordinary  Greek  text  against  the  pro- 
posed alterations  of  that  critic.  The  Epistle  of  Jude  is  placed 
immediately  after  St.  Peter's  second  Epistle,  on  account  of  the 
similarity  of  its  subject.  The  passages  cited  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  exhibited  m  a  very  distinct  form. 

45.  'H  KAINH  AIAGHKH.  Novum  Testamentum,  cuiante 
Jo.  Fr.  BoiBSOKADX.     Pariaiis,  1824.  2  tomis,  18mo. 

In  this  beautifully  and  accurately  printed  edition  of  the  Greek 
Text,  Professor  Boissonade  states  that  he  has  followed  the  best 
copies,  particularly  that  of  Dr.  Griesbach ;  yet  not  so  servilely,  but 
that  he  lias  availed  himself  of  the  judgment  of  other  critics,  and 
especially  of  the  Vulgate  Latin  Version.  The  value  of  this  edi- 
tion, considered  as  a  critical  one,  is  much  diminished  by  the  total 
omission  of  any  notes,  to  apprize  the  reader  when  the  editor  has 
departed  from  the  received  text,  as  also  on  what  authority  he  has 
adopted  particular  readings.  To  specify  two  or  three  instances .' — 
On  the  authority  of  Gries&ch,  he  omits  the  doxology  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  MaXU  vi.  13.  On  the  same  authority,  in  Acts  xx.  28.  he 
reads  rnv  ixxA.««-««y  TOW  Kvftiv^  Church  of  the  Lord,  instead  of  tow  Wiow, 
of  Godj  notwithstanding  this  last  readin||^  is  supported  by  the  Vati- 
can manuscript.  So  also,  in  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  he  reads  i  i^^vtf^in, 
ichich  (mysteiy)  was  ntamfettedj  instead  of  eio^,  God.  But  the 
much  disputed  clause  in  1  John  v.  7.  is  printed  as  in  the  Complu- 
tensian  and  other  editions,  without  any  intimation  that  its  p^enuine- 
ness  has  been  denied;  although  that  clause  is  omitted  in  Gries- 
twch's  edition,  and  is  now  generally  considered  to  be  spurious. 

46.  Novum  Testamentum  Grec^  et  Latind,  ezpressum  ad 
binas  editiones  a  Leone  X.  approbatas,  Complutensem  silicet 
et  Erasmi  RoterodamL  AddLue  sunt  allarum  ^ovissimanim 
Recensionum  Variantea  Lectiones  Grscie,  uni  cum  Vulgati 
Latini  Editionia  Clementine,  ad  exemplar  ex  Typographii 
ApostolicA  Vatican^  Ronue,  1592,  correctie  oorrigendis  ex  Indi- 
cibos  Correctoriis  ibidem  editis,  necnon  cum  additls  Lectionibus 
ex  Vaticanis  Editionibus  Latinis,  de  annis  1590,  1592,  1593, 
1598,  Yariantibus;  adpositisque  locts  paralleliB.  Studio  et  curi 
E.  Leandri  Yxn  Ess.  Tubingss,  1827.  8vo. 

A  very  neatly  printed  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  The 
Te  vised  texts,  consulted  for  it  by  Dr.  Van  Ess,  are  the  original  Com- 
plutensian,  the  five  editions  of  Erasmus,  Robert  Stephens's  edition, 
printed  at  Paris  in  1546,  with  the  preface  O  mir^canij  dsc.  Mat- 
thflsi's  second  edition,  published  at  Wittemberg  in  1803—1807,  and 
Griesbach's  manual  edition,  published  at  Leipzig  in  1805,  with 
select  various  readings.  The  following  is  the  plan  followed  by 
Dr.  Van  Ess  in  the  Greek  text  of  his  edition : — 

1.  The  text  adopted  is  fundamentally  that  of  Erasmus's  fifth 
edition;  and  is  preferably  retained  in  all  those  places  where  the 
revisions  above  enumerated  vary  from  that  edition. 

2.  Where  the  text  of  the  Complutensian  and  Erasmus's  fifth  edi- 
tion agrees  (as  most  frequently  is  the  case)  that  text  alone  is  uni- 
formly adopted. 

3.  Where  these  two  texts  diffcTf  that  reading  of  one  or  other  of 
them  is  retained,  which  is  supported  by  the  authority  of  Gries- 
bach's text. 

4.  All  the  readings  of  the  five  recensions  above  enumerated, 
which  vary  fiom  the  text  of  Van  Ess's  edition,  are  placed  in  notes 
at  the  foot  of  the  page :  and  where  no  various  reading  is  specified, 
the  texts  of  the  several  editions  uniformly  agree. 

The  Latin  text  of  the  Vulgate  is  printed  opposite  to  the  Greek, 
on  each  page,  according  to  the  edition  printed  at  the  Vatican  press, 
at  Rome,  in  1592,  with  the  requisite  oonrections  from  the  Roman 
**  Index  Correctoriua."  References  to  parallel  paasages  are  added 
io  the  notBs,  together  with  the  vahons  readings  fipom  the  editions 


of  the  Latin  Vulgate  printed  at  the  same  press  m  the  yemu  1590 
1592, 1593,  and  1598. 

The  ordinary  divisions  of  chapters  and  verses  are  retained ;  but 
there  are  no  summaries  or  tables  of  contents. 

47.  'H  KAINH  AIA0HKH.  Novum  Testamentum.  Acce- 
dunt  Parallela  8,  Scripturs  Loca,  necnon  Vetus  Capitulonim 
Notatio,  et  Canones  Eusebii.  Oxonii,  e  Typographeo  Claren- 
doniano,  1828;  Editio  altera,  1830;  royal  18mo. 

For  this  very  commodious  editionof  the  Greek  Testament,  junior 
biblical  students  (for  whose  use  it  is  especially  designed)  are 
indebted  to  the  Right  Rev.  Charles  Lloitd,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Oxford. 
The  plan  of  it  lb  as  follows : — 

The  text,  which  is  that  of  Dr.  Mill,  is  printed  in  paragmpha, 
with  the  division  into  sections,  and  the  punctuation  of  John  Albert 
Bengel :  the  numbers  of  the  chapters  and  verses  are  placed  in  the 
marvin  on  the  left  of  each  page,  in  which  are  inserted  the  *i9»Katm 
or  chapters  found  in  ancient  manuscripts,  of  which  an  account  is 
civen  m  Part  L  p.  214.  of  the  first  volume.  These  are  printed  from 
KuBter's  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  for  the  convenience  of 
those  who  may  wish  to  consult  manuscripts  for  particular  passages 
of  the  New  'Testament.  In  the  other  margin  there  are  printed 
select  but  highly  valuable  Parallel  References  to  Scripture,  accord- 
ing to  the  eaition  of  Courcelles  (or  Curcellasus).  Tne  Epistle  to 
Carpianus  and  the  canons  of  Eusebius  (of  which  an  account  is 
given  in  the  first  volume)  are  prefixed,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
any  one  who  may  be  so  disposed,  to  compile  for  himself  a  liarmony 
of  the  four  Gospels 

48.  *H  KAIKH  A1A0HKH.  Novum  Testamentum  Greed, 
secundum  editiones  probatissimas ;  expreseum  cum  Arife  Montani 
Interpretatione  Latina.  Curante  Carolo  Christiano  Lsdtsch. 
Lipsis,  1828.  8vo. 

A  neat  reprint  of  the  Greek  text  after  that  of  Dr.  Knappe's  criti- 
cal editions,  with  the  Latin  version  of  Arias  Montanus,  which 
from  its  general  fidelity  is  held  in  high  estimation  by  Protestants 
and  Romanists.  The  Greek  text  and  the  Latin  translation  are 
printed  in  columns  on  each  page :  the  ordinary  divisions  of  chap- 
ten  and  verses  are  retained. 

49.  Novum  Testamentum  Gnecd.  Londini,  impensia  6. 
Pickering,  1828,  48mo. 

This  is  the  first  Greek  Testament  prmted  in  England  with  dia- 
mond type ;  and  it  is  also  the  smallest,  in  point  of  size  which  has 
ever  been  printed.  The  matrices,  from  which  the  types  were  cast, 
were  cut  by  Mr.  Caslon.  The  text  is  stated  lo  be  copied  exactly 
from  the  Elzevir  edition  of  1624;  and,  in  order  to  ensure  the 
greater  correctness,  every  proof  sheet  was  critically  examined 
EIGHT  times.  There  is  a  frontispiece,  engraved  on  steel,  repre- 
senting the  Last  Supper,  after  the  celebrated  picture  by  Leonardo 
da  Vinci. 

60.  *H  KAINH  AlAeHKH.  Novum  Testamentum  ad  Exem- 
plar Millianum,  cum  emendationibua  et  lectionibus  Griesbachii, 
prscipuis  vocibus  ellipticis,  thematibus  omnium  vocum  difficili- 
onun,  atque  locis  scriptune  parallelia  .*  studio  et  labore  Gulielmi 
Gbsxitfixld.    Londini,  1829.  48mo. 

The  Greek  text  of  this  beautifully  executed  pocket-edition  of  the 
New  Testament  is  printed  after  Dr.  Mill's  Cilition  (No.  10.  p.  o(x> 
supra)  in  columns,  and  with  the  usual  divisions  of  chapters  and 
verses.  The  critical  emendations  and  various  readings  include  the 
principal  of  these  in  Griesbach's  edition  of  1805  (No.  30.  p.  11. 
supra).  These  emendations  and  readings,  together  with  tlie  themee 
of  the  more  difiicult  words,  and  a  selection  of  really  parallel  pas- 
sages, are  all  clearly  exhibited  in  a  column  in  the  centre  of  each 
page.  Such  of  Griesbach's  various  reading  as  could  not  be  in- 
serted in  the  central  column  are  printed  m  an  appendix.  Two 
neaf  miniature  maps, — one  of  Palestine,  and  another  illustrating 
St  Paul's  Travels,  increase  the  utility  of  this  yery  portable  manual 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament ;  as  a  companion  to  which,  Mr. 
Greenfield  published,  in  1829,  "  The  Polymicrian  Lexicon  to  the 
New  Testament,"  also  in  48mo.  "  Elegance  and  accuracy  of  typo- 
graphical execution,  and  the  extreme  smallness  of  the  volume, 
which  renders  it  a  curiosity,  are  but  the  least  of  its  recommenda- 
tions. The  work  does  the  highest  honour  to  the  editor's  fidelity, 
competent  learning,  and  sound  judgment."  (Eclectic  Review, 
February,  1832.  vol.  vii.  p.  160.) 

51.  'H  KAINH  ATAOHKH,  aive  Novum  Testamentum  Grsce; 
cui  aubjicitur  Selectio  copioea  Lectionum  Variantium  Eroen- 
dationumque  Grriesbachii  prscipuarum,  necnon  quamplurims 
Voces  Elliptice;  accurante  Gulielmo  DuzrcAsr.  Edinburgiy 
1830.  12mo. 

A  new  and  greatly  improved  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
first  published  at  Edinburgh  in  idll  by  Mr.  Adam  Dickinson, 
with  a  small  selection  of  various  readings,  for  the  use  of  the  senior 
classes  in  schools.  It  was  stereotyped  in  1817,  and  was  subse- 
ouently  often  reprinted.  The  text  is,  for  the  most  part,  that  of  Dr. 
Mill :  at  the  foot  of  the  pages  are  printed  the  principal  elliptical 
words,  collected  from  the  publications  of  Bos,  Leisncr,  and  other 
eminent  critics.  In  the  text  all  the  words  and  passages,  absolutely, 
rejected  by  Griesbach  as  spurious,  are  pointed  out  by  enclosing 
them  within  brackets.  The  editor  (Mr.  Duncan)  has  annexed  a  co- 
pioua  selection  of  the  moit  important  of  Grieabach's  various  read- 
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mgfl  and  emendations,  which  appears  to  have  been  made  with 
great  care.    The  typographical  execution  is  very  neat 

52.  Novum  Testamentum  Gnecd.  Textum  ad  fidcm  Testium 
Criticorum  recensuit,  Lectionum  Familiaa  subjecit,  e  GrBcis 
Codicibus  Manuacriptia  qui  in  Europe  et  Asie  Bibliothecia 
reperiuntur  fere  omnibua,  e  Versionibus  Antiquis,  Conciliia, 
Sanctis  Patribua  et  8criptoribus  Ecclesiasticis  quibuacunque,  vel 
primo  vel  iterum  coUatia,  Copias  Criticaa  addidit,  atque  Condi- 
tionem  horum  Testium  Crtticorum,  Hiatoriamque  Textds  Novi 
Testamenti  in  Prolegomenia  fusius  expoauit,  preterea  Synaxaria 
Codicum  K.  M.  262.  274.  typis  exscribcnda  curavit  Dr.  J.  Mar- 
tinus  Augustinus  Scholz.     Vol.  I.     Lipsie,  1830.  4to. 

The  preceding  copious  title-page  of  this  beautifully  executed 
work  will  convey  to  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  plan  adopted  by  the 
learned  editor,  Dr.  J.  Martin  Scholz,  who  devoted  twelve  years  of 
incessant  labour  to  his  arduous  undertaking.  In  order  to  obtain 
materials,  he  visited  in  person  the  libraries  of  Paris,  Vienna,  Land- 
shut,  Munich,  Berlin,  Treves,  London,  Geneva,  Turin,  Florence, 
Venice,  Parma,  Rome,  Naples,  of  the  Greek  monasteries  at  Jerusa- 
lem, of  St.  Saba,  and  the  Isle  of  Patmoe;  and  collated,  either 
wholly  or  in  port,  all  the  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  libraries  just  enumerated  (in  Greek, 
Latin,  Arabic,  &c.),  comparing  them  with  the  text  of  Griesbach. 
He  also  professes  to  have  examined  anew  most  of  the  ancient  ver- 
sions, as  well  as  the  passages  cited  from  the  New  Testament  in 
the  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  of  suc- 
ceeding ecclesiastical  authors,  and  in  the  acts  of  councils.  In 
addition  to  all  which  sources,  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  printed 
collations  of  preceding  critical  edilore  of  the  Greek  Testament. 

The  Prolegomena,  which  fill  one  hundred  and  seventy-two 
pages,  contain  a  critical  history  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament, 
together  with  a  copious  history  and  critical  estimate  of  all  the 
sources  of  various  readings  consulted  by  Professor  Scholz.  distin- 
ffuishim;  the  MS8.  collated  by  others  from  those  which  he  had 
himself  collated  for  the  first  time,  either  whollv  or  in  part.  These 
MSS.  form  a  total  of  six  hundred  and  seventv-iour;  of  which  num- 
ber three  hundred  and  forty-three  wore  collated  by  his  predeces- 
sors in  this  denarlment  of  sacred  literature, — 286  of  various  portions 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  67  evangel  isteria  or  losson-books  ex- 
tracted from  the  four  Gospels;  and  three  hundred  and  thirtv-ono 
wore  for  the  first  time  collated  by  Dr.  Scholz  himself,  viz.  210  MS8. 
of  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  and  121  evangclisleria.  Of  the 
theory  of  recennions  adopted  by  Dr.  S.  in  his  Prolegomena  and  in 
his  Biblico-Crilical  Travels,  and  of  the  two  classes  of  instruments 
or  documents  to  which  he  refers  all  the  MSS.  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, an  account  is  given  in  Port  I.  pp.  209 — ^212.  of  the  first 
volume. 

To  the  Prolegomena  succeed  the  four  Gospels,  which  fill  tour 
hundred  and  fifly-two  pages,  separately  numbered.  The  text, 
which  is  genemlly  that  called  the  trxtut  nceplus,  is  judiciously 
printed  in  paragraphs,  with  the  numbers  of  cnapters  and  verses 
placed  in  the  side  margin :  not  a  word  is  altered  without  the  sup- 

Ert  of  tlie  most  decisive  critical  testimonies.  In  the  inner  margm 
low  the  text  are  placed  the  families  of  reading  as  Dr.  Scholz 
terms  them;  that  is,  the  general  readings  found  m  the  two  great 
classes  of  manuscripts,  viz.  the  Constantinopolitan,  and  the  Alex- 
andrine :  and  beneath  these,  in  the  outer  margin,  are  aiven  the 
more  detailed  specifications,  which  are  very  clearly  and  commo- 
diously  disposed  of  in  two  columns,  and  in  the  following  order,  viz. 

1.  Manuscripts  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  which  are  written  in  un- 
cial or  capitol  letters :  those  are  designated  by  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  from  A  to  Z,  and  by  the  two  Greek  letters  r  and  A ; 

2.  Manuscripts  written  in  cursive  or  ordinary  Greek  characters ; 

3.  Evangelisteria.  The  references  to  these  two  classes  of  manu- 
scripts are  by  Arabic  figures;  4.  The  readings  found  in  the  several 
ancient  versions;  and  5.  The  quotations  found  in  the  writings  of 
the  fathers  and  other  ecclesiastical  authors  and  in  the  acts  of 
councils. 

Dr.  Scholz  is  proceeding  in  the  second  volume  of  his  moat  valua- 
ble work  with  all  the  despatch  practicable,  considering  the  minute 
ond  various  objecla  which  necessarily  demand  his  attention.  It  is 
expected  to  appear  in  the  course  of^  the  present  year,  or  early  in 

53.  Novum  Testamentum  Grac^,  novi  Veruone  Latini 
donatam,  ad  optimas  recensiones  expreasum,  selectis  Variis  Leo- 
tionibua  perpetuique  singul^nim  librorum  argumento  instructum 
(additi  III.  Pauli  ad  Corinthias  Epistola),  edidit  M.  Fred.  Aug. 
Adolph  Nabbb.    Lipsis,  1831.  8vo. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  Greek  text  of  this  edition,  Dr.  Naebe 
**  has  chiefly  followed  the  version  of  Griesbach,  consulting,  how- 
ever, the  critical  labours  of  Drs.  Schtdz  and  Scholz,  and  availing 
hfanself  of  not  a  few  of  the  emendations  proposed  l^  Knappe, 
Schott,  Vater,  and  Tittmann.  He  has  also  carefully  corrected  Uie 
punctuation  throughout  In  framing  his  Latin  version,  the  editor 
acknowledges  his  obligations  to  the  critical  and  exeffetical  com- 
mentaries and  treatises  of  Grotius,  Wetstein,  Noesselt,  Keil,  Rosen- 
muUer,  Kuinoel,  Paulus,  Pott,  Borger,  Heinrichs,  Tittmann,  Tho- 
luck,  Winer,  Bretschneider,  Fritsche,  and  many  others,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  Latin  versions  of  Castellio,  Reichard,  Schott,  Thale- 
mann,  and  Jaspis.  His  version,"  [therefore,  is  an  eclectic  one :  it] 
'  is  accurate,  conspicuous,  and  concise;  and  though  it  pretends 


not  to  elegance  of  Latinity,  it  ia  nowbeie  barbaraus  or  uncoath 
The  principal  various  readings  only  are  given,  which  aie  host 
supported  by  critical  testimonies;  and  the  brief  summaries  of  con- 
tents  in  the  several  chapters  will  be  found  a  convenient  aid  to  the 
student  In  compiling  them,  M.  Naebe  has  followed,  sometimes 
Fritsche,  sometimes  Knappe,  sometimes  Jaspis,  sometimes  Eich- 
hom,  and  sometimes  Hug,  according  as  one  or  other  of  these  cri- 
tics appear  to  have  treated  the  several  subjecia  with  the  greatest 
accuracy.  The  third  epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  which  ii 
here  given  in  La  Croze  s  Latin  veraion  from  the  Armenian  irai». 
lation  of  the  New  Testament,  is  confessedly  apocryphal,  and  of  rio 
use  whatever  to  the  biblical  student'*  (Foreign  Quarterly  RevipH, 
vol.  viii.  p.  497.) 

64.  Novum  Testamentum  Greed,  ex  recensione  Caroll  Lici 
MAW  I.     Berolini,  1831.  12mo. 

The  editor  of  this  impression  of  the  Greek  Testament  staU>s  thai 
he  has  framed  it  upon  the  principles  developed  in  his  work  enti 
tied  "  Theologische  Studien  und  Kritiken'*  (pp.  817—845.),  pub- 
lished  in  1830,  which  the  lyriter  of  these  pages  has  never  wen. 
It  may  therefore  suffice  to  state,  that  M.  Lachmann  profeses  thm 
he  has  in  no  instance  followed  his  own  judgment,  but  thai  he  has 
restored  the  text  as  it  was  received  bylhe  Oriental  Church  in  the 
first  four  centuries ;  and  further,  that  wherever  he  could,  he  has 
given  a  preference  to  those  readinaa  which  could  be  supported  br 
the  consent  of  the  Italians  and  Africans.  Wherever  there  was  a 
discrepancy  between  all  the  authorities,  he  has  indicated  it  panlr 
in  brackets,  and  partly  in  the  margin.  The  Apostolic  Epistles  »n 
given  in  a  different  order  from  that  which  is  found  in  every  other 
edition.  After  the  Acts  come  the  seven  Catholic  Epistles':  tlif.e 
are  followed  by  those  written  by  St  Paul,  in  Uie  following  orl.r, 
viz.  Romans,  1  and  2 Corinthians,  Galatians,  Epfaesians,  Philippi.irtf. 
Colossians,  1  and  2  Thessalonians,  Hebrews,  1  and  2  Tirao:hv! 
Titus;  the  Apocalypse  terminates  the  volume.  At  the  end  ihrr<^ 
are  forty-three  pages  containing  the  readings  of  the  Textua  Retcp. 
tus,  which  Lachmann  had  rejected  from  the  text  The  type  oiiim 
edition  is  very  neat,  but  the  paper  is  of  very  inferior  quality. 

65.  'H  KAINH  AIAeHKH.  The  New  Testament;  widi  Eng- 
lish Notes,  Critical,  Philological,  and  Explanatory.  [By  the 
Rev.  E.  Valpt,  B.D.]  A  New  Edition,  London,  1831.  3 
vols.  8vo. 

The  former  edition  of  this  Greek  Testament  appeared  in  1826, 
and  in  this  new  edition  the  work  is  greatly  improved.  The  text 
is  that  of  the  editio  princeps,  at  the  foot  of  which  are  exhibited  the 
principal  various  readinp;  and  below  these  are  placed  oopious 
critical,  philological,  and  explanatory  notes,  in  English,  Mecu'd 
with  great  care  from  Raphelius,  Kypkc,  Palairet  Schlewner. 
RosenmiiUer,  and  other  distinguished  foreign  critics,  .\raple  a$e 
has  been  made  of  the  lato  much-respected  Bishop  Middleion  j 
admirable  Treatise  on  the  doctrine  ot  the  Greek  Article,  sn  th. 
stract  of  which  is  prefixed  to  the  first  volume.  Vorbal  criticiiini  u 
also  introduced,  together  with  observations  on  the  Greek  Idiom 
from  Vigerus,  on  the  Ellipses  from  Bos,  and  on  the  Particles  from 
Hoogeveen.  As  the  notes  on  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew  sre  full 
and  copious,  there  was  less  necessity  in  many  instances,  especmllj 
in  the  parallel  passages,  for  the  same  extonded  mode  of  tlliisu«- 
tion;  but  a  frequent  reference  is  made  from  one  to  the  other;  siid 
thus  the  student  is  induced  to  consult  and  to  compare  tibe  whole 
body  of  aimotationa,  and  is  further  enabled  to  fix  more  dursblv  on  | 
his  mind  the  result  and  fruit  of  his  industry  and  research.  Th'o  i 
well-executed  Maps  of  Judaea,  adapted  to  the  Gospel  History  and 
of  the  Travels  of  the  Apostles  (both  copied  by  permission  from  (he  ' 
Maps  illustrating  this  work),  with  Greek  and  English  Indexes, 
contributo  to  en^nce  the  utility  of  this  edition. 

56.  *H  KAINH  ziiAGHKH.  The  Greek  Testament;  widi 
English  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  BiTRToir,  D.D.  Oxford, 
1831.  2  Yola.  8vo. 

The  text  of  Bishop  Lloyd^s  editions,  printed  at  Oxford,  in  1838 
and  1830,  is  adopted  m  this  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  The 
divisions  of  chapters  and  verses  are  thrown  into  the  margin,  in 
which  Dr.  Burton  has  printed  the  parallel  references  of  Curceilviii. 
ailer  a  yery  careful  revision  of  them,  which  enabled  him  to  detect 
numerous  errors.  These  corrected  marginal  references  sre  very 
valuable,  not  only  aa  pointing  out  the  parallel  nassases  in  the  dm 
Gospels,  but  also  aa  frequently  aaving  the  insertion  of  a  note,  where 
a  (quotation  is  made  from  the  Old  Testament  which  does  not  »• 
quire  any  further  illustratioa.  Below  the  toxt  are  placed  the  ootei,  j 
which  (the  editor  states)  **  are  calculated  for  those  persona  who  are  ' 
not  reading  the  Greek  Testament  for  the  first  time,  but  who  as  yet 
have  little  acquaintance  with  the  laboura  of  critical  commenb- 
tors."  (Pref.  p.  iii.)  They  are  partly  explanatory  and  philoloincal. 
and  partly  cntical  on  the  various  readings  occurring  in  the  .»v 
Testament  In  preparing  these  critical  notes.  Dr.  Burton  exsmined 
for  himself,  with  no  small  labour  and  attention,  the  coptoas  msie* 
rials  which  had  been  collected  by  Griesbach;  and,  after  weighing 
the  evidence  adduced  by  him  in  favour  of  any  particulsr  resdinf, 
Dr.  B  noted  down  all  the  variationa  from  the  received  text,  whirh 
seem  to  have  a  majority  of  documents  in  their  fovour.  Ths  moil 
remarkable  variationa  are  simply  stated  in  the  notes:  but.  io  hun- 
dreds of  instancea,  where  the  difierence  consista  in  the  coHocatkn 
of  words,  in  the  addition  or  the  omisaion  of  the  aiticle,  ihemtsii 
tution  of  St  lor  »••,  &e.  &e.  Dr.  Burton  has  not  thought  it  nscsusrf 
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to  mention  Che  Tariatidn.  In  ell  the  eases  which  he  has  noticed, 
the  various  reading  is  probably  that  which  ought  to  be  admitted 
into  the.  text  The  dates,  which  he  has  followed  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  and  in  arranging  the  apostolic  epistles,  differ  from 
those  commonly  adopted.  Dr.  B.  has  stated  his  reasons  for  prefer- 
ring this  chronological  scheme  in  *'  An  Attempt  to  ascertam  the 
Chronology  of  the  Acts  of  the  Aoostles  and  of  Sl  PauFs  Epistles" 
(London,  1890,  8vo.)t  to  which  the  reader  is  necessarily  referred. 
Two  very  useful  indexes  terminate  this  edition  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament, vi2. 1.  A  list  of  the  most  remarkable  Greek  terms  explained 
in  the  notes;  and,  2.  An  index  of  facts'  and  proper  names.  The 
typographical  execution  of  this  edition  is  singularly  beautiful  and 
accurate. 

57.  *H  KAINH  AlAeHKH.  The  Greek  Testament;  with 
English  notes,  critical,  philological,  and  exegetical.  By  the 
Rev.  8.  T.  BLOoxFiKLn,  D.D.  Cambridge  and  London,  1882. 
2  vols.  8vo. 

Of  this  Edition  the  Text  is  a  new  Recension,  formed  most  care- 
fully on  the  basis  o£  tiiat  of  Stephens,  adopted  by  Dr.  Mill,  from 
which  there  is  no  deviation  but  on  the  mllest  evidence;  such 
alterations  only  having  been  introduced,  as  rest  on  the  united 
authority  of  MSS.  Versions,  Fathen,  and  early  printed  editions; 
and  which  have  been  adopted  in  one  or  more  or  the  critical  edi- 
tions of  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  Matthni,  and  Scholz.  Nothing  has 
b^en  omitted  which  is  found  in  the  Stephanie  text ;  such  words 
only  as  are,  b^  the  almost  universal  consent  of  editors  and  critics, 
regarded  as  mterpolations  being  placed  within  distinctly  marked 
brackets,  more  or  less  inclusive  according  to  the  degree  of  suspi- 
cion attached  to  the  words.  Nothing  has  oeen  inserted  but  on  the 
same  weighty  authority ;  and  even  those  words  are  indicated  as 
insertions  by  being  printed  in  smaller  characters.  All  altered 
readings  (which  are  comparatively  few,  and  generally  found  in 
the  invaluable  Editio  Princejps)  have  asterisks  prefixed,  the  com- 
mon readings  being  indicated  in  the  Notes.  Ana  such  readings  as, 
though  lefl  untouched,  are  generally  thought  to  need  alteration, 
have  an  obelisk  prefixed.  In  all  cases  the  reasons  for  any  deviap 
tion  from  the  Stephanie,  or  common  text,  are  given.  Thus,  the 
reader  possesses  the  advantage  of  having  both  texts  placed  before 
him,  the  common  text  and  the  corrected  text,  constituting,  it  is 
conceived,  the  true  Greek  Vulgate.  The  punctuation  has  been 
most  carefully  corrected  and  tuljusted,  after  a  comparison  of  all 
the  best  editions.  To  each  verse  is  subjoined,  in  the  outer  margin, 
a  select  body  of  parallel  references  from  Curcell«euB*s  edition  of 
the  New  Testament,  the  inner  margin  being  appropriated  to  the 
numbers  of  chapters  and  verses.  The  citations  from  the  Old  Tes^ 
tamentt  and  the  words  of  any  speaker,  are  clearly  indicated  by  a 
peculiar  mode  of  printing.  Under  the  text  are  copious  notes  (mostly 
original,  but  partially  derived,  with  acknowledgment,  from  the 
best  commentators  ancient  and  modem)  comprising  whatever 
respects  the  interpretation,  or  tends  to  establish  the  grammatical 
aense.  In  these  the  editor  has  endeavoured  to  unite  comprehen- 
siveness with  brevity,  so  as  to  form  one  consistent  body,  in  epitome, 
of  exegetical  and  j^ilological  annotation,  of  which  the  matter 
(very  carefully  digested)  is,  in  its  general  character,  elementary, 
and  introductory  to  the  larger  Commentaries,  especially  Dr.  Bloom- 
field's  Recensio  Synoptics  Novi  Testamenti,  noticed  in  a  subse- 
ouent  page  of  this  appendix :  and  it  further  systematically  indicates 
the  interpretation  ot  controverted  passages ;  being  especially  adapt- 
ed to  the  use  of  academical  students,  and  candidates  for  the  sacied 
office,  though  intended  also  as  a  manual  edition  for  theological 
readers  in  general. 

Of  tlie  three  preceding  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  the  fol- 
lowing just  ana  comparative  characters  have  been  given  in  an 
ably-coiMiucted  journal.  "  Dr.  Bloomfieij>'8  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament  is  the  most  valuable  that  has  yet  been  issued  from  the 
press  in  this  country.  We  say  this  without  disparaging  the  merit 
and  usefulness  of  tne  labours  of  his  predecessors.  Dr.  Burton's 
edition  not  only  strongly  recommends  itself  by  the  singular  beauty 
of  Uie  typography,  but  the  weight  of  his  critical  authority  in 
respect  to  the  varied  lections  which  he  has  noted,  impart  to  it  a 
substantial  and  independent  value ;  although,  in  other  respects,  we 
must  confoss  the  notes  have  greatly  disappointed  us.  Mr.  Valpy's 
edition,  in  point  of  general  utility,  may  compete  with  Dr.  Bloom- 
field's."  *  *  *  *  *  <*  It  is  rather  an  invidious  task  to  adjudicate  the 
comparative  claims  of  competitors ;  but  we  may  perhaps  recom- 
mend Mr.  Valpy's^ and  Dr.  Burton's  editions  as  the  more  suitable 
for  those  who  have  as  yet  little  acouaintance  with  critical  com- 
mentators, for  the  upper  classes  of  schools,  and  for  persons  wishing 
to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  sacred  oracles  in  their  genuine 
form,  without  embarrassing  their  minds  with  the  details  of  criti- 
cism. Dr.  Bloomfield's  edition,  though  less  suitable  for  the  novice, 
will  be  invaluable  to  all  whose  profession  requires,  or  whose  lei- 
sure admits  of  a  more  critical  study  of  the  Sacred  Writings."  (Eclec- 
tic Review,  December,  1832,  pp.  473,  474.  492.) 

58.  Novimi  Testamentum  Grscd  ad  optimorum  librorum 
fidem  recensuit  Antonius  JiuMAirir.  Cum  select^  Lectionum 
Varietate.     Monachii.  1832.  8vo. 

This  is  professedly  a  manual  edition  for  the  use  of  such  students 
in  the  Umversities  of  Germany  as  are  unable  to  procure  the  larger 
and  more  expensive  critical  editions  of  the  New  Testament  The 
text  is  for  tlie  most  part  taken  from  Tittmann's  edition  (No.  40.  p. 
16.  ntprtL)  Various  readings  are  selected  from  the  editions  of 
Griesbach,  MatthsBi,  Gratz  and  Knappe.  As  might  be  expected 
Vol.  II.  3  'A' 


from  a  Romanist,  the  editor  has  been  guided  very  materially  by  the 
authority  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  version.  A  tabular  harmony  of  the 
four  Gospels  is  prefixed :  and  the  volume,  which  is  very  neatly 
printed,  concludes  with  an  index  of  the  Epistles  and  Ciospels  for 
every  Sunday  and  festival  of  the  Romish  Cnurch. 

59.  Novum  Testamentum  Gnece  et  Latind.  Ex  Reoensione 
Knappiana,  adjectis  variis  et  Griesbachii  et  Lachmanni  kcttoni- 
bus,  edidit  Adolphos  GoescbiiT.     Lipsin,  1832.  8vo. 

This  also  is  a  manual  edition  for  the  use  of  German  biblical 
students.  The  text  is  taken  from  Knappe's  edition ;  and  below  it 
are  the  principal  various  readings  adopted  by  Griesbach  and  Lach- 
mann.  The  Ladn  venfon,  which  is  placed  below  them,  is  ^losa 
and  faithful.  The  divisions  of  chapters  are  retained,  but  the  num-  . 
bers  of  the  verses  are  given  in  the  margin ;  and  to  each  chapter  is 
prefixed  a  copious  summary  of  its  contents.  A  chronological  table 
terminates  this  convenient,  cheap,  and  beautifully  printed  edition 
of  the  New  Testament 


SECTION  IV. 

POIIOLOTT    BIBIiES,  OB  XBITIOKS   OF  TEB    OLD   JkKO   VBW  TBS- 
TAXSNTS  WITH  TXUSIOKS  IIT   SBTSBAL  LABOUAeXS. 

Thb  honour  of  having  projected  the  first  plan  of  a  Polyglott 
Bible  is  due  to  the  illustrious  printer,  Aldus  Maitdtius  the 
elder ;  but  of  this  projected  work  only  one  page  was  printed : 
it  contains  the  first  fifteen  verses  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  Book 
of  Grenesis  in  collateral  columns  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin. 
The  typographical  execution  is  admirable :  M.  Renouaid  haa 
given  a  &&«imile  of  it  in  the  second  edition  of  his  excellent 
work  on  the  productions  of  the  Aldine  Press.!  A  copy  of  this 
specimen  page  (perhaps  the  only  one  that  is  extant)  is  preserved 
among  the   manuscripts  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  No. 

XMM.LXIV. 

In  1516  there  was  printed  at  Grenoa,  by  Peter  Paul  Pomis 
(in  ^dibus  Nicolai  Justiniani  Pauli)  the  Pentaglott  Psalter 
of  Angustin  Justiniani  Bishop  of  Nebo.  It  was  in  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  Chaldee,  and  Greek,  with  the  Latin  Version,  Glosses, 
and  Scholia.  In  1518  John  Potken  published  the  Psalter  in 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Ethiopic,  at  Cologne.  But  the  first 
Polyglott  edition  of  the  entire  Hebrew  Bible  was  that  printed  at 
Alexia  in  Bpoin,  viz. 

1.  Biblia  Sacra  Polyglotta,  oomplectentia  Vetus  Testamentom, 
Hobraico,  Gneco,  et  Latino  Idiomate;  Novimi  Testamentum 
Gnecum  et  Latinum ;  et  Vocabularum  Hebraicum  et  Chaldaicum 
Veteris  Testamenti,  cum  Grammatic4  Hebraica,  nee  non  Pic- 
tionario  Graco;  Studio,  Opera,  et  Impensis  Cardinalis  Francisci 
XixBBBs  de  Cisneros.  Industrie  Amaldi  GuUelmi  de  Brocario 
artis  impressorie  magistri.  Compluti,  1514,  1515.  1517,  6  vols, 
folio. 

The  printing  of  this  splendid  and  celebrated  work,  usually  called 
the  Complutensian  Polyglott,  was  commenced  in  1502;  though  com- 
pleted in  1517,  it  was  not  published  tmtil  1522,  and  it  cost  the  muni- 
ficent cardinal  Xiraenes  50,000  ducats.  The  editors  were  iElius 
Antonius  Nebrissensis,  Demetrius  Ducas,  Ferdinandus,  Pincianus, 
Lopez  de  Stunica,  Alfbnsus  de  Zamora,  Paulus  Coronellus,  and 
Johannes  de  Vergera,  a  physician  of  Alcala  or  Complutum.  The  last 
three  were  converted  Jews.  This  Polyglott  is  usually  divided  into  six 
volumes.  The  first  four  comprise  the  Old  Testament,  with  the 
Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Greek  in  three  distinct  columns,  Uie  Chaldee 
paraphrase  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  with  a  Latin  interpre- 
tation; and  the  margin  is  filled  with  Hebrew  ond  Chaldee  radicals. 
The  fiflh  volume  contains  the  Greek  Testament,  with  the  Vulgate 
Latin  version  in  a  parallel  column ;  in  the  margin  there  is  a  kind 
of  concordance,  referring  to  similar  passages  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  And  at  the  end  of  this  volume,  there  are,  1.  A  single 
leaf  containing  some  Greek  and  Latin  verses ;  8.  Intervretjotione^ 
Hebraonan,  Chaldaontm,  Ortecorumque  Nominum  Novi  Teattunenti, 
on  ten  leaves :  and  3.  Introductio  quam  brevis  ad  Onscas  LUterat, 
4rc.  on  thirty-nine  leaves.  The  sixth  volume  contains,  1.  A  sepa- 
rate title;  2.  Vocahularium  Hebraicum  totiua  VeterU  Testamenti, 
cum  omniinit  dictionibus  CkaUUnSy  in  eodem  Veteri  Testamento  con* 
tentisy  on  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  leaves ;  3.  An  alphabetical 
Index,  on  eight  leaves,  of  the  Latin  words  occurring  in  difforent 
parts  of  the  work;  4  InterpretaUones  Hebraicorumt  Chaldaicorum, 
Gr<jBcorumque  Nominum^  Veteris  ac  Novi  Testamenti^  secundum 
Ordinem  Alphabeti  f  5.  Two  leaves  entitled  Nomina  qua  sequuntur, 
sunt  iUot  qua  in  utroque  Testamento  vicio  Serivtorum  stmt  aUter 
scripla  quam  in  Hebrao  et  Gr<rco,  et  in  tdujutbus  BiUiis  nostris 
anttfuis,  &c.;  6.  Fifteen  leaves  entitled  Intreductiones  Artis  Gram- 
matics Hebraiae  el  primo  de  modo  legendi  etpronuntiandi.  These 
several  pieces  are  sometimes  placed  in  a  dinbrent  order  from  that 
above  indicated.  With  the  exception  of  the  nuinustfript  cited  as 
the  Codex  Rhodiensis  (now  utterly  lost),  and  the  Codex  Besnrrionis 

tRenooard,  Annales  de  riinprimerie  dss  Aides,  torn.  HI.  pp.  44,  45. 
(Paris,  1826.)  '^      * 
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-tinmated  to  carditel  Ximrae*  bf  the  rapttbiic  of  Venice^  the 
MSS.  comuUed  by  hia  editora  were  partly  purchased  at  an  un- 
bounded expense,  and  partly  lent  to  nim  by  nope  Leo  X.  out  of 
the  Vatican  Library,  whither  (we  are  informed  by  Alvaro  Gomez, 
the  cardinal's  biographer)  they  were  returned  as  soon  as  the  Poly- 
glott  was  completed.  The  MSS.  belonging  to  Ximenes  were  sub- 
sequently  deposited  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  AlcaU. 
Learned  men  had  long  suspected  that  they  were  of  modem  date. 
As  it  was  important  to  collate  anew  the  manuscripts  at  Alcala, 
Professors  Moldenhawer  and  Tychsen,  who  were  in  Spain  in  1784, 
went  thither  for  this  purpose :  but  they  were  informed  that  above 
thirty-five  years  before,  in  1749,  they  had  been  sold  by  an  illiterate 
librarian  to  a  dealer  in  fireworks  as  materials  for  making  rockets. 
(Manh's  Michaelis,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  pp.  440,  441.)  Notwithstandinff 
this  statement,  there  is  "  good  reason  to  believe  that  those  learnea 
Gennam  were  the  subjects  of  an  imposition  practised  npon  them 
by  some  people  in  the  Spanish  Universi^,  who  were  not  disposed 
to  permit  their  manuscript  treasures  to  be  scrutinized  by  FroUmU 
ants."  Dr.  Bowring,  durmg  the  short  time  that  Spain  ei\)oyed  the 
blessioff  of  a  constitutional  government,  "  had  the  opportunity  of 
carefuUy  examining  the  raanuscriplB  at  Alcala :  he  has  published 
reasons  amounting  to  a  demonstration,  that  no  sale  or  destruction  of 
manuscripts  ever  took  place.  By  his  personal  examination  he  found 
THE  SAME  scripture  manuscripts  which  had  been  described  by  Al- 
varo Gomez,  who  died  in  1580 ;"  and  he  adds,  *'  that  the  nmnuacripta 
in  question  are  modem  and  valueless,  there  can  be  no  longer  any 
question."  (Monthly  Repository  for  1821,  vol.  xii.  p.  203.,  and  vol.  i. 
K  S.  for  1827,  p.  672,  cited  in  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith's  "Answer  to  the 
Manifesto  of  the  Christian  Evidence  Society,"  &c.  pp.  48, 49.  {Third 
Edition.) 

The  impression  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglott  was  limited  to 
600  copies ;  three  were  struck  off  on  vellum.  One  of  these  was 
deposited  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Madrid,  and  another  in  the  Ro3ral 
Library  at  Turin.  The  thira  (which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
reserved  for  cardinal  Ximenes),  after  passing  through  various 
hands,  was  purchased  at  the  Pinelli  sale,  in  1789,  for  the  late 
Count  M'Carihy  of  Thoulouse,  for  four  hundred  and  eighty-three 
pounds.  On  the  sale  of  this  gentleman's  library  at  Paris,  in  1817, 
It  was  boiight  by  George  Hmbert,  Esq.  for  16,100  francs,  or  six 
hundred  and  semsntv-tijc  pounds  three  shillings  and  four  pence :  and, 
at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Hibbert's  library  in  1829,  it  was  sold  to  Messrs. 
Payne  and  Foes,  booksellers,  of  Pall  Mall,  fatfve  hundred  guineas. 
Copies  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglott,  on  paper,  are  in  the  Librae 
ries  of  the  British  Museum  and  Sion  College,  and  also  in  several 
of  the  College  Libraries  in  the  two  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  For  much  interesting  additional  information  respect- 
ing the  Complutensian  and  other  Polyglott  Bibles,  see  Mr.  Petti- 
grew's  Bibl.  Sussex.  voL  L  part  ii.  pp.  »--124. 

2.  Biblia  Sacra  Hebraice,  Chaldaice,  GrsBce,  et  Latine,  Philippi 
n.  Regis  Cathol.  Pietate,  et  Studio  ad  Sacrosanctie  Eoclesis 
Usum,  Christophorufl  Plantinus  excudebat  AntverpuD,  1569 — 
1672.  8  vols,  folio. 

Five  hundred  copies  only  were  printed  of  this  magnificent  work, 
which  is  sometimes  called  the  Roml  PclyglotU  because  it  was  exe- 
cuted at  the  expense  of  Philip  II.  King  of  Spain,  and  the  Anttoerp 
Polyglott  from  the  place  where  it  was  printed.  The  |preater  part 
of  the  impression  being  lost  in  a  voyage  to  Spain,  this  Polvglott 
has  become  of  extreme  rarity.  It  was  printed  in  Hebrew,  Greek, 
liStin,  and  Chaldee ;  and  contains,  besides  the  whole  of  the  Com- 
plutensian Polyglott,  a  Chaldee  paraphrase  of  part  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, which  cardinal  Ximenes  had  deposited  in  the  Public 
Library  at  Alcala,  having  particular  reasons  for  not  publishing  it. 
This  edition  also  has  a  Synac  version  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  Latin  translation  of  Santas  Pagninus,  as  reformed  by  Arias 
Montanus,  the  principal  editor  of  Uiis  noble  undertaking.  The 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  volumes  are  filled  with  lexicons  and 
grammars  of  the  various  languages  in  which  the  Scriptures  are 
printed,  together  with  indexes,  and  a  treatise  on  sacred  antiquities. 
The  Hebrew  text  is  said  to  be  compiled  from  the  Complutensian 
and  Bomberg  editions. 

8.  Biblia.  1.  Hebraica.  2.  Samaritana.  •  3,  Chaldaica.  4. 
GrBDca.  5.  Syriaca.  6.  Latina.  7.  Arabica.  Lutetie  Paiisi- 
orum,  excudebat  Antonius  Yitr^.     1645.  10  vols,  large  foUa 

This  edition,  which  is  extremely  magnificent,  contains  all  that 
IS  inserted  in  the  Complutensian  and.  Antwerp  Polyglotts,  with 
the  addition  of  a  Syriac  and  Arabic  version  of  the  greatest  part  of 
the  Old,  and  of  the  entire  New  Testament.  The  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch, with  a  Samaritan  version,  was  printed  for  the  first  time  in 
this  Polyglott,  the  expenses  of  which  ruined  the  Editor,  M.  Le  Jat. 
His  learned  associates  were  Philippus  Aquinas,  Jacobus  Morinus, 
Abraham  Echellensis,  Gabriel  Sionita,  &c.  The  Hebrew  text  is 
that  of  the  Antwerp  Polyglott  There  are  extant  copies  of  Le  Jay's 
edition  of  the  Polyglott  Sble,  under  the  following  utle,  viz.  BiUia 
Alexandrina  HeptagloUa  ausniciis  S.  D.  Alexandri  VIL  anno  ses- 
tionis  tjus  xii.  feUciter  incnoatL  LaJUdm  Parisiorum  proiestant 
mud  Joannem  Jansonium  a  Waesbergs,  Johannem  Jaoobum  Chipper, 
Elisaum  Weirstraet,  1666. 

4.  Biblia  Sacra  Polyglotta,  complectentia  Textus  Originales, 
Hebraicum  cum  Pentateucho  Samaritano,  Chaldaicum,  Orecum, 
Versionumque  antiquarum  Samaritans,  Grnca  LXXH.  Inter- 
pretum,    Chaldaice,   Syriacs,   Arabics,  uEthlopicSy  Vulgats 
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large  folio. 

Though  less  magnificent  than  the  Paris  Polyglott,  this  of  Bishop 
Walton  IS,  in  all  omer  respects,  preferable ;  being  more  ample  snd 
more  commodious.  Nine  languages  are  used  in  it,  thoueh  no  one 
book  of  the  Bible  is  printed  in  so  many.  In  the  New  l^stsment, 
the  four  Gospels  are  in  six  languages;  the  other  books,  only  in/te ; 
those  of  Juaith  and  the  Maccabees,  only  in  three.  The  Septna- 
gint  version  is  printed  from  the  edition  printed  at  Rome  in  1567, 
which  exhibits  the  text  of  the  Vatican  manuscript  The  Latin  is 
the  Vulgate  of  Clement  VIII.  The  Chaldee  paraphrase  is  more 
complete  than  in  any  forme^  publication.  The  London  Polyglott 
also  has  an  interlineary  Latin  veraion  of  the  Hebrew  text ;  and 
some  parts  of  the  Bible  are  printed  in  Ethiopic  and  Persian,  none 
of  which  are  found  in  any  preceding  Polvglott 

The  FIRST  volume,  besides  very  learned  and  useful  Prolegomena, 
contains  the  Pentateuch.  Every  sheet  exhibits,  at  one  view,  1st, 
The  Hebrew  Text,  with  Montanus's  interiineary  Latin  version, 
very  correctly  printed :  2.  The  same  venes  in  the  Vulgate  Latin  : 
3.  The  GreeK  venion  of  the  Septuagint  according  to  the  Vatican 
MS.,  with  a  literal  Latin  Translation  by  Flaminius  Nobilis,  and  the 
various  readings  of  the  Alexandrian  MS.  added  at  the  bottom  of 
the  column :  4.  The  Syriac  versicm,  with  a  collateral  Latin  trans- 
lation :  5.  The  Targum,  or  Chaldee  Paraphrase,  of  Onkelos,  with 
a  Latin  translation :  6.  The  Hebraeo-Samaritan  text,  W'hich  is  nesHy 
the  same  with  the  unpointed  Hebrew,  only  the  character  is  ditto 
rent;  and  the  Samaritan  version,  which  differa  vastly  from  the 
other  as  to  the  languag[e,  though  the  sense  is  pretty  nearly  the  same; 
and  therefore  one  Latin  translation  (with  a  few  notes  added  at  the 
bottom  of  the  column)  8er\-es  for  both :  7.  The  Arabic  version,  with 
a  collateral  Latin  translation,  which  in  general  agrees  with  the 
Septuagint  This  firat  volume  also  contains,  or  should  contain,  t 
portrait  of  Bishop  Walton,  engraved  by  Lombart ;  and  a  frontis' 
piece,  together  with  three  plates  relating  to  Solomon's  temple,  all 
engraved  by  Hollar.  There  are  also  two  plates  containing  sectioro  of 
Jerusalem,  &c.  and  a  chart  of  the  Holy  Land.  These  are  inserted 
in  Capellus's  Treatise  on  the  Temple.  That  part  of  the  Prole* 
goraena,  in  this  volume,  which  was  written  by  Bishop  Walton, 
was  commodiously  printed  in  octavo,  at  Leipsic,  in  1777,  by  Pro- 
fessor Dathe.    It  is  a  treasure  of  sacred  criticism. 

The  SECOND  volume  comprises  the  historical  hooka  in  the  same 
languages  as  are  above  enumerated,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sa* 
maritan  (which  is  confined  to  tfie  Pentateuch)  and  of  tiie  Taigam 
of  Rabbi  Joseph  (sumamed  the  blind)  on  the  books  of  Chroaicles, 
which  was  not  discovered  till  after  the  Polyglott  was  in  the  press. 
It  has  since  been  published  in  a  separate  fonn,  as  is  noticed  m  the 
following  page. 

The  THIRD  volume  comprehends  all  the  ]x>etic  and  prophetic 
books  fh>m  Job  to  Malachi,  in  the  same  lannutf es  as  before,  oaly 
that  there  is  an  Ethiopic  venion  of  the  book  of  Ptoalms,  which  n 
so  near  akin  to  the  SSeptuagint,  that  the  same  Latin  traiislBtio& 
serves  for  both,  with  a  few  exceptions,  which  are  noted  in  the 
margin. 

The  FOURTH  volume  contains  all  the  Apocryphal  Books,  in  Greek, 
Latin,  Syriac,  and  Arabic,  with  a  two-fold  Hebrew  text  of  the  book 
of  Tobit ;  the  first  from  Paul  Farins,  the  second  from  Sebastiaa 
Munster.  After  the  Apocrypha  there  is  a  three4bld  Taigum  of 
the  Pentateuch :  the  firnt  is  in  Chaldee,  and  is  ascribed  to  Jonathan 
Ben  Ussiel :  the  second  is  in  Chaldee  also ;  it  takes  in  only  select 
parts  of  the  Law,  and  is  commonly  called  the  Jerusalem  Tvgum  : 
the  third  is  in  Pereic,  the  work  of  one  Jacob  Tawus,  or  Tooee,  and 
seems  to  be  a  pretty  literal  version  of  the  Hebrew  Text  Each  of 
these  has  a  collateral  Latin  translation.  The  fint  two^  though  they 
contain  many  fiibles,  are  exceedingly  useful,  because  they  explain 
many  words  and  customs,  the  meaning  of  which  is  to  be  found  no 
where  else ;  and  the  latter  will  be  found  very  useful  to  a  student 
in  the  Penian  lan^^uage,  though  it  ctmtains  many  obsolete  phrases, 
ami  the  language  is  by  no  means  in  the  pure  Shirezian  dialect 

The  FIFTH  volume  mcludes  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
The  various  languages  are  here  exhibited  at  one  view,  as  in  the 
others.  The  Greek  text  stands  at  the  head,  with  Montanus's  inter* 
lineary  Latin  translation;  the  Syriac  next;  the  Persic  third;  the 
Vulgate  fourth ;  the  Arabic  fifth ;  and  the  Ethiopic  sixth.  Each  of 
the  oriental  versions  has  a  collateral  Latin  translation.  The  Persic 
veraion  only  takes  in  the  four  Gospels ;  and  for  this,  the  Pars  Altera, 
or  Penian  Dictionary,  in  Castell's  Lexicon,  was  peculiarly  calcu* 
lated. 

The  SIXTH  volume  is  composed  of  various  readings  and  critical 
remarks  on  all  the  preceding  versions,  and  concludes  with  an 
explanation  of  all  the  proper  names,  both  Hebrew  and  Greek,  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  charactera  used  for  the  several 
oriental  vereions  are  clear  and  good ;  the  Hebrew  is  rather  the 
wont  The  simple  reading  of  a  text  in  the  several  venions  ofien 
throws  more  light  on  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  writer  than  the 
best  commentaton  which  can  be  met  with.  This  work  sells  at 
from  twenty-five  pounds  to  seventy  guineas,  according  to  the  dif- 
ference of  condition.  Many  copies  are  ruled  with  red  lines,  which 
is  a  great  help  in  reading,  because  it  distinguidies  the  difierent 
texts  better,  and  such  copies  ordinarily  sefi  for  three  or  four 
guineas  more  than  the  others. 

In  executina  this  great  and  splendid  work.  Bishop  Walton  was 
assisted  by  Dr.  Edmund  Castell,  Dr.  The.  Hyde,  Dr.  Pocock, 
Dr.  Lightfoot,  Sir.  Alexander  Huish,  Mr.  Samuel  Clarke,  Loois  ds 
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Dieu,  and  other  emioflntly  learned  roen.i  Jt  was  begun  in  October 
16^3,  and  completed  in  1657 ;  the  firat  volume  waa  finished  in  Sep- 
tember 16M;  the  second  in  July  1655;  the  third  in  July  1656;  and 
the  fourth,  liiUi,  and  sixth,  in  1657,  three  years  before  the  Restora- 
tion.   (The  Parisian  Polyglott  was  seventeen  years  in  the  press  0 

This  work  was  published  by  subscription,  under  the  patronage 
of  Oliver  CiomweU,  who  permitied  the  paper  to  be  imported  duty 
free ;  but  the  Protector  dying  before  it  was  finished,  Bishop  Walton 
cancelled  two  leaves  of  the  preface,  in  which  he  had  nyide  honour- 
able mention  of  his  patron,  and  others  were  printed  containing  com- 
pliments to  Charles  II.,  and  some  pretty  severe  invectives  against 
republicans.  Hence  has  arisen  the  distinction  of  ramblican  and 
loyal  copies.  The  former  are  the  most  valued.  Dr.  A.  Clarke  and 
Mr.  Butler  have  both  pointed  out  (especially  the  former)  the  varia- 
tions between  these  two  editions.  For  a  lon^  time,  it  was  disputed 
among  bibliographera,  whether  any  dedication  was  ever  prefixed 
to  the  London  Polvglott  There  is,  however,  a  dedioation  in  one 
of  the  copies  in  tne  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  and  another  was  dis- 
covered a  few  years  since,  which  was  reprinted  in  large  folio,  to 
bind  up  with  other  copies  of  the  Polyglott ;  it  is  also  reprinted  in 
the  Classical  Journal,  vol.  iv.  pp.  3K^361.  In  the  first  volume 
of  Pott's  and  Ruperti's  Sylloge  Commentationum  Theologicarum 
(ppu  100 — 137.),  there  is  a  collation  of  the  Greek  and  other  versions, 
as  printed  in  the  London  Polyglott,  with  the  Hebrew  text  of  the 
prophet  Micah,  accompanied  with  some  explanations  by  Professor 
Paulus.3  To  comjdete  the  London  Polyglott,  the  following  publi- 
cations should  be  added,  viz. 

1.  Panq^raeis  Chaldaica  in  librum  priorem  et  jHOteriorem  Chro- 
mcorum.  Auctore  Rabbi  Joeeoho^  rectore  Aeademia  in  Syria :  cum 
ftereume  Laima  a  Dawie  Wukine.    Cantabrigin,  1715,  4to. 

2.  Dr.  Castell's  Lexicon  HeptagloOon ;  of  which  an  account  is 
given  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  Appendix. 

The  purchaser  of  the  London  Polyglott  should  also  procure 
Dr.  John  Owen*s  Coneideraiion*  on  the  FolygloUf  8vo.  1658 :  Bishop 
Walton's  Reply,  entitled  The  Condderator  coneideredj  4[C.  8vo. 
1659:  and  (a  work  of  much  more  importance  than  either)  Walton's 
Iniroduciio  ad  Lectionem  lingvarum  OrierUaUum,  Hebraica,  Ckal- 
daiccBt  SamarilaTUBt  Svriacie,  Arabicaf  Perncte,  jEihiopioB,  Arme- 
nic4B,  CopticcBj  4rc.    lomo.  London,  1615. 

Bishop  Walton's  Polyglott  bavins  long  been  extremely  scarce 
and  dear,  it  has  been  the  wish  of  biblical  students  for  many  years 
that  it  should  be  reprinted.  In  ^97,  the  Rev.  Josiah  Pratt  issued 
from  the  press,  A  Prospectus,  tcith  Specimens,  of  a  new  PolygloU 
Bible  in  Quarto,  for  the  Use  qf  English  Students,  and  in  1799, 
another  Prospectus,  with  Specimens,  ^  an  Octavo  Polyglott  Bible  ,- 
but,  for  want  of  encouragement,  the  design  was  not  carried  into 
execution.  A  similar  fate  attended  The  Plan  and  Specimen  of 
BIBLIA  POLYQLOTTA  BRITANNICA,  or  an  enlarged  and 
improved  edition  of  the  London  Polyglott  Bible,  toith  Castm's  Hep- 
taglott  Lexicon,  which  were  published  and  circulated  by  the  Rev. 
Adam  Clarke,  LL.D.  F.S.A.  in  1810,  in  folio.  The  reader  may  see 
them  reprinted  in  the  Classical  Journal  (where,  however,  no  notice 
is  taken  of  the  author  of  the  plan),  vol.  iv.  pp.  493 — 497.  An  abstract 
of  this  plan  is  given  in  the  Bibl.  Sussex,  vol.  i.  part  iL  pp.  66—68. 

5.  Biblia  Sacra  Quadrilinguia  Yeteria  Testamenti  Hebraici, 
cum  Veraionibus  e  regione  poeitia,  utpote  vernone  Gneca  LXX 
Interpratum  ex  codice  manuacripto  Alexandrino,  a  J.  Em.  Grabio 
primum  evutgata— Item  versione  Latina  Sebest  Schmidii  noviter 
revisa  et  textui  Hebrso  aocuratius  accommodata,  et  Germanica 
beati  Lutheri,  ex  ultima  beati  viri  revisione  et  editione  1544  45 
expressa.  Adjectis  textui  Hebneo  Notis  Maaorethicia  et  Gracs 
Versioni  Lectionibus  Codicia  Yaticani;  notis  philologicis  et 
exegetids  aliis,  ut  et  aummariis  capitum  ae  locia  parallelis 
locupletissimia  omata.  Aociurante  M.  Chzift  Rxikxccio.  Lip- 
aise,  1750.  3  vols,  folio. 

The  comparative  cheapness  of  tfiia  neatly  and  accurately  printed 
work  rendered  it,  before  the  publication  ot  Mr.  Banter's  Polyglott, 
a  valuable  substitute  for  the  preceding  larger  Polyglotts.  Dr.  A. 
Clarke,  who  states  that  he  has  read  over  the  whole  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Chaldee  text,  with  the  exception  of  part  of  the  Pentateuch, 
pronounces  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  correct  extant 

6.  Biblia  Sacra  Polyglotta,  Textua  Archetypoa,  Veraionescpie 
prscipuaa,  ab  Ecclesi^  antiquitiis  receptaa  complectentia.  Acce- 
dunt  Prolegomena  in  eortmdem  ciiain  literalem,  auctore  Samuel 

Laiy  S.  T.  B Lingue  Hebree  apud  Cantalmgitfnaia  Pro- 

feeaore  Regie.     Londini,  1831,  4to  et  folio. 

t  Concerning  these,  as  well  as  the  literary  history  of  the  London  Poly- 

6 loft,  the  read<>r  will  find  much  and  veir  Interesting  information  in  the 
Lev.  H.  J.  Todd's  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Right  Rev.  Brieo 
Walton,  D.I).,  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester,  editor  of  the  London  Polyglott  Bible  : 
with  notices  of  his  cosdjutors  in  that  illustrious  work ;  of  the  cQltivstion 
of  oriental  learning  in  this  country,  preceding  and  during  their  time;  and 
of  the  authorized  English  version  of  the  Bible,  to  a  projected  revision  of 
which  Dr.  Walton  and  some  of  his  sssiatants  in  the  PolygloU  were  ap- 
pointed. To  which  is  added.  Dr.  Walton's  own  vindication  of  the  London 
Polyirlott    London,  1821,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 

s  For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  Iiondon  Polyglott,  we  refer  the 
reader  to  Dr.  Clarke's  Bibliographical  Dictionary.  voC  i.  pp.  at8— 270. ; 
Tol.  H.  pp.  1—12. ;  Mr.  Butler^i  Horse  Biblice,  vol.  i.  pp.  13&— 149. ;  and 
Dr.  Dibdin's  Introduction  to  tiie  Knowledge  or  the  Editions  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Classics,  3d  edit  vol.  i.  pp.  13—27.,  from  which  publications  the 
abeve  aceoant  is  abridged.  « 


The  great  rarity  and  ooBiMtient  higli  piice  of  all  fyrtaer  Polf  * 
glotts,  which  render  them  for  tne  most  pan  inaccessible  to  biblical 
students,  induced  the  publisher,  Mr.  Bageterf  to  undertake  these 
beautiful  Polyglott  editions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  quarto 
edition  contams  the  original  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament^ 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  the  Septuasint  Greek  version  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  Vulgate  Latin,  and  tne  authorized  English  ver- 
sion of  the  entire  Bible ;  the  original  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testap 
ment  ,*  and  the  venerable  Peschito  or  Old  Syriac  version  of  it.  The 
folio  edition,  besides  these  languages,  contains  entire  trnnslationa 
of  the  Bible,  in  the  following  modem  languages,  viz.  tlie  German, 
by  Dr.  Martin  Luther ;  the  Italian,  bv  Giovanni  Diodati ;  the  French, 
by  J.  F.  Osterrald ;  and  the  Spanish  (from  the  Romish  Latin  VuU 
gate),  by  Padre  Scio.  These  are  so  disposed  as  to  exhibit  eight 
languages  at  once,  on  opening  the  volume,  the  press- work  of  which 
is  singularly  beautiful.  The  pointed  Hebrew  text  is  printed  from 
the  celebrated  edition  of  Vander  Hooght,  noticed  in  No.  5.  page  7. 
^^pTO.  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  taken  from  Dr.  Kenniootl's 
edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  is  added  by  way  of  Appendix. 
The  Septuagint  is  printed  from  Bos's  edition  of  the  Vatican  text ; 
and  at  tne  end  of  the  Old  Testament  there  are  given  the  various 
readings  of  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  Pentateuchs,  together  with 
the  masoretic  notes  termed  Keri  and  Ketib,  the  various  lections  of 
the  Alexandrian  MS.  as  edited  by  Dr.  Grabe,  and  the  apocryphal 
chapters  of  the  book  of  Esther.  The  Greek  text  is  printed  from 
Mill's  edition  of  theTextos  Receptus,  with  the  whole  of  the  impor- 
tant readings  given  by  Grieabocn  in  his  edition  of  1805  (No.  30. 
p.  15.  supra) ;  the  Peschito  or  Old  Syriac  version,  from  Widman- 
stadtfl'  eaition  published  at  Vienna  in  1556,  collated  with  the  accu- 
rate edition  executed  in  1816  under  the  auspices  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  edited  by  Professor  Lee.  The  Apoca- 
lypse and  such  of  the  Epistles  as  are  not  extant  in  the  Old  ^riac 
version,  are  given  from  the  Philoxenian  or  New  Syriac  version. 
The  text  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  version  is  taken  from  the  edition  of 
pope  Clement  VIIL  The  authorized  English  version  is  accom* 
panied  with  the  marginal  renderings,  and  a  new  selection  of  well- 
chosen  parallel  texts.  The  other  modem  versions  are  professedly 
given  from  accurate  editions.  The  prolboomsna  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
and  Professor  Lee  present  a  compendious  and  neatly  written  epitome 
of  the  Literary  History  of  the  Text  and  Versions  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  which  contains  some  new  and  important  critical 
information.  Copies  of  the  several  texts  and  versions  of  this  poly- 
glott edition  are  thrown  off  in  detached  small  octavo  volumes:  and 
copies  of  the  ouarto  Polyglott  New  Testament  may  also  be  pro- 
cured, with  a  distinct  title-page.' 


Several  editiona  of  the  Bible  are  extant,  in  two  or  three  lan- 
goagea,  called  Diglotts  and  TriglottSt  aa  well  aa  Polyglott  edi- 
tions of  particular  paita  of  the  Scriptures.  For  an  account'of 
these,  we  are  compelled  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  of  Le  Long  and  Masch,  and  the  Bibliographical  Dictionary 
of  Dr.  Clarke,  already  cited.  A  complete  account  of  all  these 
Polyglott  editiona  is  a  deeideratum  in  Englbh  literature :  the 
following,  however,  may  be  mentioned  aa  the  principal  Triglott 
and  Diglott  editiona. 

(1.)  TnioLOTT  TaaTAiTEirT. 

Novi  Teatamenti  Biblia  Triglotta:  aive  Grsci  Textua  Arche- 
typi,  Versionia  Syriacn,  et  Versionis  Latins  Vulgats  Synopais : 
cni  accedont  Subaidia  Critica  varia.  Evangelia.  Londini. 
1828.  4to. 

Those  who  may  not  be  able  to  procure  any  of  the  more  costly 
polyglotts,  will  find  a  cheap  substitute  for  them  in  this  handsomely 
printed  volume.  The  GreeK  text  is  printed  ailer  the  editions,  with 
improved  punctuation,  of  Knappe  and  Vater ;  this  is  accompanied 
by  the  Syriac  Version,  afler  the  text  of  Professor  Lee's  accurate 
edition,  printed  in  1816 ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  page  is  the  Latin 

'  The  publisher  of  the  Polyglott  Bible  above  noticed,  fn  1819  issued  from 
the  press  an  octoglott  edition  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Anglican  church,  in  one 
qaarto  volume,  which  may  justly  be  pronounced  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  typotraphy  that  ever  issued  firorn  the  British  press.  The  eight 
laagusaes,  printed  to  this  edition,  are  the  English,  French,  ItaJian,  German, 
SpanlsD,  Ancient  Greek,  Modem  Greeic,  and  Latin.  The  English  text  is 
given  from  a  copy  of  the  Oxford  Edition  of  the  Common  Prayer  Book. 
The  French  version  is  modern,  and  is  well  known  to  most  readers  of  that 
language,  having  frequently  been  printed  and  received  with  general  appro- 
bation. The  Psalms  are  printed  from  the  Basle  Edition  of  Ostervald's  Bible. 
The  Italian  is  taken  from  the  edition  of  A.  Montucci  and  L.  Valletti,  pub- 
lished m  1796,  but  revised  throughout,  and  its  orthography  corrected.  The 
Psalms  are  copied  from  the  Bible  of  Diodati.    The  German  translation,  by 


lished  m  1796,  but  revised  throughout,  and  its  orthography  corrected.  The 
Psalms  are  copied  from  the  Bible  of  Diodati.  The  German  translation,  by 
the  Bev.  Dr.  lUper  (Chaplain  of  his  Majesty's  German  ChapeL  St.  James'fi), 
is  entirely  new,  except  the  Psalms,  which  are  taken  from  Luther's  German 
Version  of  the  Scriptures.  The  Spanish,  bv  the  Rev.  Blanco  White,  is  for 
the  snost  part  new.  The  Psalms  are  printed  lYom  Padre  Bcio's  great  Spanish 
Bible,  published  at  Madrid  in  1S07,  in  sixteen  vohimes.  The  translation  into 
the  Ancient  Greek  language  is  that  executed  by  Dr.  Duport  (a.  d.  IGfw), 
who  was  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  The 
Psalms  are  from  the  Septuagint.  The  Modern  Cheek  is  an  entirely  new 
tranlation  by  M.  A.  Calbo,  a  learned  native  Greek,  of  the  island  of  /ante.- 
And  the  Latin  version  is  nearly  a  reprint  of  the  edition  which  was  flrst 
printed  by  W.  Bowyer,  in  179QL  with  some  alierallons  and  aikliUons  by  the 
present  editor  (John  Carey,  LLD.),  sometimes  taken  from  the  translation 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Parsel,  the  fourth  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1727. 
The  Psalma  are  from  the  Vulgate. 
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Vulgate  yenion,  according  to  the  Sizttne  lecenBion,  printed  from 
the  Antwerp  edition  of  ]o03,  which  was  superintended  bv  John 
Moret.  To  the  work  is  prefixed  Prof.  Vater's  Index  of  Critical 
Subaidia;  and  in  an  Appendix  there  is  given  his  selection  of  Vari- 
ous Readings,  with  the  authorities  hy  which  they  are  supported. 

(2.)  DioLOTT  Bibles. 

1.  Biblia  Sacra  Hebraica,  cum  interlineari  interpretltione 
Latina  Xantia.Pagrnini :  accessit  Bibliorum  pars,  qus  Hebraic^ 
non  reperitur,  item  Novum  Testamentum,  Gnec^,  cum  Vulgata 
Interpretatione  Latina  Studio  Benedict!  Aim  Mosttaiti.  Ant^ 
werpie,  1572,  1684.  Genevie,  1609,  1619,  (with  a  new  title 
only.)     Lipsis,  1657,  folio. 

*'  Tou  will  find  the  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  by  Arias 
Montanus  more  useful  to  you  than  perhaps  any  other."  (Bishop 
Gleig's  Directions  for  the  Study  of  Theology,  p.  93.)  The  edition 
of  1572  forms  the  sixth  volume  of  ihe  Antwerp  Polyglott  (p.  20. 
Bupra) :  as  it  is  the  first,  so  it  is  the  best  edition.  The  octavo  edi- 
tions, ex  oMcin&  Plavtinianit  RapheUngii  {Lugdum  Batavorum), 
1599  or  1^0 — 1613,  in  nine  volumes,  are  of  very  little  value.  In 
the  folio  editions  above  noticed,  the  Latin  word  is  placed  above 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  words,  to  which  they  belong.  The  Latin 
version  of  Xantes  or  Sontes  Pagninus  is  corrected  oy  Montanus, 
and  his  learned  coadjutors,  Raphelenge,  and  others. 

2.  Biblia  Hebraica,  i.  e.  Vetus  Testamentum,  seu  Hagiographi 
Canonici  Veteria  nempe  Testament!  Libri,  qui  originario  nobis 
etiamnum  ore  leguntur,  ex  Hebraico  in  Latinum  ad  litteram 
Terd,  adjects  editione  Vulgatd.  Hebraice  et  Latini,  curk  at 
studio  Ludovid  ss  Bixl,  e  Sodetate  Jesu.  Vienne,  1743. 
4  vols.  8vo.  , 

This  is  an  elegant  edition,  little  known  in  this  country,  but  in 
many  respects  highly  valuable.  It  contains  the  Hebrew,  and  two 
lAtin  versions — that  of  the  Vulgate  edition  in  1592,  and  that  of 
^  Arias  Montanus.  It  is  ornamented  vdth  vignettes,  and  the  initial 
letters,  which  are  well  engraved  on  copper,  represent  some  fact  of 
■acred  history,  to  which  the  immediate  subject  is  applicable. 

3.  The  Old  Testament,  English  and  Hebrew,  with  remarks, 
critical  and  grammatical,  on  the  Hebrew,  and  corrections  of  the 
English.  By  Anselm  Bj^tlxt,  LL.D.  London,  1774.  4  vols.  8vo. 

The  Hebrew  text  is  printed  in  long  lines  on  the  left  hand  pase : 
and  the  authorized  English  version  on  the  ri^hthand  page,  divided 
into  two  columns.  The  critical  notes,  which  are  very  few,  are 
placed  under  the  English  text  The  Hebrew  text  is  accompanied, 
throughout,  with  the  Keri  and  Ketib;  but  all  the  accents,  &c,  are 
omitted,  except  the  athnach,  which  answers  to  our  colon,  and  the 
soph  pashuk,  which  is  placed  at  the  end  of  each  verse  in  the  Bible. 
At  the  end  of  each  book  is  given  an  epilogue,  containing  a  sum- 
mary view  of  the  history,  transactions,  &c.  recorded  therein.  The 
work  is  ornamented  with  a  frontispiece,  representing  Moses  receiv- 
ing the  tables  of  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  two  useful  maps — 
one  of  the  journeying  of  the  Israelites,  in  which  each  station  is 
nambered ;  and  another  of  their  settlement  in  the  promised  land. 
The  letter-press  of  the  Hebrew  is  very  unequally  distributed  over 
the  pages ;  some  are  long,  and  others  -short ;  some  are  wide,  and 
others  narrow.  On  some  pages  not  fewer  than  thirty-seven  lines 
are  crowded  together,  while  others  contain  only  twenty-three.  In 
other  respects,  Dr.  A.  Clarke  pronounces  it  to  oe  a  pretty  correct 
wojrk;  but,  besides  the  errata  noticed  by  the  editor,  he  adds,  that 
the  reader  will  find  the  sentence — thou  ahaU  visit  thy  habiUOion,  left 
out  of  the  English  text,  in  Job  v.  24. — ^Bibliogr.  Die  vol.  i.  p  274. 


SECTION  V. 

▲IfCISa'T  YBBSIOVB    OT  THE   OLD    AKD    VBW   TSBTAXXITTB. 

§  1.  Tarj^ms,  or  Chaldee  Paraphraset  of  the  Old  TettO' 
ment, 

1.  Takouv,  sea  Paraphrasis  Chaldaica  Oitkblosi  in  Penta^ 
teuchom,  Latina,  ex  versione  Alfonsi  de  Zamora.  Venetiia. 
1747,  4to. 

Also  in  the  Complntensian,  Antwerp,  Paris,  and  London  Poly- 
glotts.  This  version  of  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  was  likewise  printed 
at  Antwerp^  1616,  and  at  Venice,  1609,  in  folio. 

2.  Thargum,  hoc  est,  ParaphraslB  Onkeli  Chaldaica  in  Sacra 
Biblia;  ex  Chaldaico  in  Latinum  fideiiasime  versa,  additis  in 
singula  fere  capita  succinctis  annotationibus,  Authore  Paulo 
Fjkoio.  Pentateuchus,  give  quinque  libri  Moysis.  Tom.  I. 
Argentorati,  1546,  folio. 

One  volume  only  of  this  work  was  published.  Fagius's  learned 
annotations  are  inserted  in  the  Critic!  SacrL 

8.  Targum  P6XUDO-JoirATHA.Nis  in  Pentatenchnm,  Latine,  ex 
Torsione  Antonii  Cevalerii  Londini,  1057,  folio.  (In  Bp.  Wal- 
ton's Polyglott.) 

4.  Tabgvx  HixBOBOLTxiTAircic  in  Pentateodiiim,  Latine, 


ex  versione  Antonii  CevaleriL    Londini,  1667,  foliok.     (In  Bp. 

Walton's  Polyglott) 

Bp.  Walton  states  that  the  Latin  version  of  Chevalier  is  man 
faithful  than  that  published  by  Francis  Tsylor,  at  London,  a 
1649,  4to. 

5.  Targum  JovATRAiris  in  Joeue,  indices,  Ubrom  Reguia, 
Isais,  Hieremie,  Ezechielis  et  XII.  Minoram  Prophetamsi, 
Latine,  ex  versione  Alfonsi  de  Zamora,  a  Benedicto  Aria  Mgd- 
tano  ad  Hebraicam  et  Chaldaicam  veritatem  conecUi,  folio.  (la 
the  Antwerp,  Paris,  and  London  Polyglotts.) 

Various  other  editions  of  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  Ben  Uzaiel  sre 
noticed  in  Masch's  and  Boemer'a  edition  of  Lelon^a  Biblioihees 
Sacra,  Part  II.  vol.  iii.  pp.  654—656. 

6.  Targum  R.  Josephi  CobcI  et  alionim  in  ChetOTim,  Latiae, 
ex  versione  Alfbnid  de  Zamora,  et  recdgnitioiie  Arise  Moataai, 
folio. 

7.  Targum  in  Psalmos,  Ecclesiasten,  et  Libra  m  Easier,  ex 
versione  Aris  Montani,  folio. 

Both  the  preceding  Targums  are  found  in  the  Antwerp,  Psiis. 
and  London  Polvglotts ;  in  the  last,  the  translation  has  been  farther 
revised  by  Dr.  Ldmund  Castoll. 

8.  Liber  Jobi,  Chaldaica  et  Latine,  cum  notis.  Opera  et  stu- 
dio Johannis  Terentii.    Franeckene,  1663,  4to. 

The  Latin  translation  is  that  of  Alfonso  de  Zamora,  revised  bf 
Montanus,  and  further  corrected  by  the  editor.  Masch  pfODoenceg 
this  to  be  a  rare  and  erudite  publication. 

9.  Cantica  Canticorum  et  EccleaiaaCes  Salomonis  parnphrastia 
sennone  conscript!,  et  ex  Chaldea  lingua  in  Latinam  vera  pa 
Erasmum  Oswsddum  Schreckenfuchsium.    Baailese,  1553,  8to. 

10.  Chaldaica  Paraphrasis  Libelli  Ruth,  a  me&dis  repoigsta 
et  punctis  juxta  analogiam  granunaticam  notata,  cam  Latins 
Interpretatione  et  Annotationibus,  per  Joannem  Meroeram. 
Parisiis,  1564,  4to. 

11.  Paraphrasis  Chaldaica  Libronim  Chnmioomin,  Latine, 
cur&  MatthuB  Friderid  Beckii.  Augoste  Vindelicomm,  1680— 
83—84,  2  vols.  4to. 

IS.  Paraphrasis  Chaldaica  in  Librum  priorem  et  poisteriorns 
Chronicorum.  Auctore  Rabbi  Joskpho,  Rectore  Academic  in 
Syria.  Nunc  demum  a  Manu8crq>to  Cantabrigiensa  deacripis, 
ac  cum  Versione  Latinfi  in  lucem  missa  a  Davide  Wilkins.  Csa- 
tabrigiflB,  1717,  4to.    Amstelodami,  1725,  4to. 

The  manuscript,  fit>m  which  this  edition  viras  printed,  was  writtes 
A.  D.  1477.  It  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Samuel  Clarke,  an  emineDi 
oriental  scholar,  in  the  University  of  Cambridge:  and,  besides  tfac 
Chaldee  paraphrase  on  the  books  of  Chronicles,  it  contained  the 
books  of  rsalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  with 
a  targum  or  paraphrase  on  each.  The  book  'u  elegantly  printed, 
the  Chaldee  text  with  vowel  points  being  on  the  riaht  hand  pB(?e, 
and  the  Latin  translation  on  the  left :  boUi  are  divided  into  veiws. 
The  copies,  dated  Amstolodami,  1725,  are  the  same  as  those  prioied 
at  Cambridge,  but  with  a  new  title-page. 


§2.  Ancient  Oreek  Vernoru, 
[!.]  Tbk  Sbftuaoiitt.i 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  four  prindpel   Standard 
Text  Editions  of  the  Septuagint  Greek  version,  together  widi 
the  principal  editions  which  are  founded  upon  them. 


1.  CoMPLUTxirsiAif  Tbxt,  1514, 


AfOwerp  Polyglott,  Fol.  Gr.  LaL  &c.  156&>7S.— Comimltftt.  Fol.Gr. 
1586, 1699, 1616.— WoWcn— FoL  Gr.  1696u— iftrtferuFol.  1599L  Gr. 
Lat  ^JC^Paria  Polyglott,  Fol.  Gr.  Lat.  &c  1629—45. 

2.  ALniiTB  Text,  1518. 


Cepkalai.  Oct  Gr.  1526.— Hertx^'i,  Fol.  Gr.  1545w— BrWtiwm.  Oct 
Gr.  1550.—  Wechdii  ifarcrf.  Fol.  Gr.  1597. 

3.  RoxAir  OR  Vaticait  Txxt,  1587. 

, ^ : » 

Waltoni  Polygktta.  Fol.  Gr.  Lat  &c.  1657.^-Jlfonm.  Fol.  Gr.  Lat 
1628.— Daniel.  Qto.  et  Oct  Gr.  1653.  1665.  168a— CZaem.  Oct 
Gr.  1697.— JBo«i.  Gr.  Qto.  1709.— MIn,  Oct  G.  1785^— JfSnacnti. 
Oct  Gr.  1730,  llbl^KirchnerL  Oct  Gr.  1759.— Holaicsn.  FoL 
Gr.  1798,  See.  The  editions  printed  at  Oxford,  Oct  Gr.  180S, 
1817— Foipei,  1819— JL  Fofi  Ess,  1824. 

>  Tilts  notice  of  the  principal  edkions  of  the  Septoagint  veraon  to 
chiefly  taken  from  Masch  and  Boerner's  edition  of  £61008*8  Blbliochert 
Sacra,  part  ii.  toI.  li.  pp.  263-323.  Many  other  editions  of  this  ▼eraoo. 
and  of  detached  books  of  it,  are  there  described,  which  we  taave  not  has 
room  to  detail 
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4.  Tm  Alzxaitskiak  Tkxt,  1707—9—19—20. 


Breitingeri.  Qio.  Gr.  1730-33.     Reineccii  Bihlia   Quadrilinguia. 
Foi.  Gr.  Ut  &c  1750.    BoAeri.  Fol.  1816—27. 

Of  the  various  editions  of  the  Septaagint  Greek  ▼ersion,  which 
have  issaed  from  the  press,  the  followinfjr  more  particularly  claim 
the  notice  of  the  biblieal  student  Most  of  them  contain  the 
New  Testament,  in  addition  to  the  Old ;  but  as  the  principal 
editions  of  the  former  have  already  been  described,  no  notice  will 
be  taken  of  them. 

1.  Biblia  Orsca;  cum  versione  Latina  ad  verbum.  In  Bibtiis 
Polyglottis  Compluti  editis,  1514,  1616,  1517. 

The  text  of  this  edition  was  composed  after  several  manuscripts 
which  the  editora  neglected  to  describe;  they  have  frequently 
been  chai]|(ed  with  having  altered  the  Greek  text,  to  make  it  har- 
monise wiih  the  Hebrew,  or  rather  with  the  Vulgate  version,  and 
with  having  filled  up  the  chasms  in  the  Alexandrian  or  Septuagint 
version  from  other  Greek  interpretera^ — For  a  further  account  of 
ihe  Complutensian  Polyglott,  see  pp.   19,  20.   of  this  Appendix. 

2.  JlAfTA  ra.  MAT*  i^X"*  't^^^M"*  BiC^M  dwAc  AiA^ii  yt*^ 
«'at^^U9t(  Tf  MM  9ku, — Sacre  Scripture  Yeteiia  Noveque  omnia. 
Venetiis,  1618,  small  foUo. 

This  edition  appeared  in  1518,  twoyeari  after  the  death  of  Aldus 
Manutius;  it  was  executed  under  tne  care  of  his  &ther-in-law, 
Andreas  Asulanus.  The  text  was  compiled  from  numerous  ancient 
MSS.  Archbishop  Usher  is  of  opinion,  that  in  many  instances  it 
follows  the  readinsB  of  Aquila's  version,  instead  ot  those  of  the 
Septuagint  The  Aldine  text,  however,  is  pronounced  by  Bishop 
Walton  to  be  much  purer  than  that  in  the  Complutensian  Polyglott, 
to  which  it  is  actually  prior  in  point  of  time ;  for  though  the  Poly- 

flott  bears  date  1514 — 1517,  it  was  not  published  until  the  year  1522. 
aiher  Simon  and  M.  de  Colomies  concur  in  speaking  very  highly 
of  the  execution  o£  the  Aldine  edition. 

3.  Tsc  G«9tc  rp«^irr,  vnt^ituate  hyaJti  km  nu  dontrtdL,  Divins 
Scripture  Veteria  Novsque  omnia.  Argentoiati,  apud  Wol- 
phium  Cephalnum,  1626.  4  vols.  6vo. 

This  edition  is  of  great  rarity :  the  fourth  volume  contains  the 
New  Testament  It  follows  the  text  of  Aldus,  and  is  not  only  well 
and  correctly  printed,  put  poaaesses  the  additional  merit  of  judicious 
punctiution.  Though  the  chapters  are  distinguished,  the  text  is 
not  divided  into  verses ;  and  a  space  is  left  at  the  beginning  of 
each  chapter  for  the  insertion  of  the  initial  letter.  The  Apocry- 
phal books,  and  a  small  but  valuable  collection  of  various  readings, 
are  added  in  this  edition  by  the  editor  John  Lonicerus,  a  disciple 
and  follower  of  the  illustrious  reformer.  Dr.  Martin  Luther.  Copies 
of  this  edition  are  sometimes  to  be  met  with,  having  the  date  of 
1529.  They  are  however  all  of  the  same  impression,  me  beginning 
of  the  pre&ce  being  altered,  the  name  of  Lonicerus  omiUed^  and 
that  o(  Jerome  submitted  for  Luther,  with  a  new  title-page. 

4.  TiKGm*sTfetp»i<^9r*}^UdLc^M)Mf9MMn*(aantrrA,  Divins  Scrip- 
tura  Yeteris  ac  Novi  Testament!  omnia,  innumeris  locis  nunc 
Jemnm,  et  optimorum  libronim  collatione  et  doctorum  vivorum 
operi,  multo  quam  unquam  emendatiora,  in  luoem  edita.  Cum 
Cns.  Majest  gratia  et  privilegio  ad  quinquennium.  Basilie,  per 
Joannem  Hervagium,  1546,  folio. 

In  this  rare  and  little  known  edition,  the  text  of  Lonicerus  is 
chiefly  followed ;  it  is  said  to  surpass  in  correctness  both  the  Stras- 
burg  and  Venetian  editions,  and  also  has  some  valuable  various 
readings.    The  prefoce  vris  written  by  Melancthon. 

5.  BibIiaGnBca,GnBcd  et  Latiod Basiles,  per  Nicho- 

■aum  Brylingemm.     1550,  5  vols.  8vo. 

Each  of  the  five  volumes,  of  which  this  edition  consists,  has  a 
disUnct  tille-paffe  which  is  printed  by  Masch.  The  Greek  and 
Latin  are  placeof  in  opposite  columns ;  the  former  from  the  Aldine 
text,  Ihe  latter  from  the  Vulgate,  as  printed  in  the  Complutensian 
Polyglott  The  type,  though  rather  too  small  to  be  read  with  ease, 
is  pronounced  by  Masch  to  be  distinct  and  neat 

6.  'H  n«XAM  Aiaedmuf,  ttuvret,  rw(  ECfo/umLOtrA  Ji  M/Bmrutc  Suvtgv 
E'  dLyaev  AfXJtfitete  nhhim, — Vetus  Testamentum  Gnscum,  juxta 
LX  A.  Inteipretes,  studio  Antonii  Cardinalis  Cakaf  jb,  ope  virorum 
doctorum  adjuti,  cum  prefiitione  et  scholiis  Petri  Morisi.  Bbml^'' 
ex  Typographia  Frandaci  Zannetti,  1586,  folio. 

A  beautiful  edition,  of  great  rarity  and  value.  The  copies  of  it 
are  of  two  dates— «ome  with  ii.n.Lzxxvi,  as  they  originally  ap- 
peared, and  others  with  the  date  of  m.d jjlxxtti,  the  figure  i.  hav- 
mg  been  subsequently  added  with  a  pen.  The  latter  oopiea  are 
most  commonly  met  with,  and  hence  this  edition  is  usually  dated 
1587.  They  contain  783  pages  of  text  preceded  by  four  leaves  of 
preliminary  matter,  which  are  followed  by  another  (subsequently 
added),  entitled  Corrigenda  in  notoHonibus  Paalterii.  This  last 
mentioned  leaf  is  not  found  in  the  copies  bearing  the  date  of  1586, 
which  also  want  the  privilege  of  Pbpe  SixtusV.  dated  May  9th, 
1587,  at  whose  request  and  under  whose  auspices,  it  was  under- 
taken by  Cardinal  Antonio  Carafa,  aided  by  Antonio  Agelli,  Peter 
Morinus,  Fulvio  Uiaino,  Robert  Bellarmmi  Cardinal  oirlet  and 


others.  The  celebrated  Codex  Vaticanut  1209  was  the  baats  of  the 
Roman  or  Sixtine  edition,  as  it  is  usually  termed ;  but  the  edilon 
did  not  exclusively  adhere  to  that  MS.,  naving  changed  both  the 
orthography  and  reading  whenever  these  appeared  lo  them  to  be 
faulty.  Such  is  the  opmion  of  Dns.  Hody  and  Grabe,  Eichhom, 
Morus,  and  other  eminent  critics ;  thouah  the  late  Dr.  Holmes  has 
contended  that  the  text  of  the  Roman  edition  was  printed  from  one 
single  MS.,  which  was  exclusively  followed  throughout.  The  first 
forty-six  chapters  of  Genesis,  together  with  some  otthe  IV»lms,  and 
the  book  of  Maccabees,  being  obliterated  from  the  Vatican  menu- 
script  through  extreme  a^e,  the  editors  are  said  to  have  supplied 
this  deficiency  by  compiling  those  parts  of  the  SepluaainI  from  a 
Grecian  and  Venetian  MS.  out  of  Cardinal  Bossarion's  library,  and 
from  another  which  was  brouaht  to  them  from  Calabria.  So  great 
was  the  agreement  between  the  latter  and  the  Codex  Vaticanus, 
that  they  were  supposed  to  have  been  transcribed  either  ^e  one 
from  the  other,  or  both  from  the  same  copy.    Various  readings  are 

f;iven  to  each  chapter.  This  edition  contains  the  Greek  text  only, 
n  1588,  Flaminio  Nobili  printed  at  Rome  in  folio  Vetus  Tetla- 
mentum  secundum  LXX.  Latine  reddilum.  This  Latin  version  was 
not  composed  by  him,  but  compiled  out  of  the  fragments  of  the 
ancient  Latin  translations,  especially  the  Old  Italic.  It  is  a  splen- 
did volume,  and  of  considerable  rarit]^.  The  Roman  edition  was 
reprinted  at  Paris  in  1628,  in  three  folio  volumes ;  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  Greek  and  Latin  forms  the  third  volume.  This  reprint  is 
in  great  request  not  only  for  the  neatness  and  correctne.«  of  its 
execution,  but  also  for  the  learned  notes  which  accompany  it 
Some  copies  are  occasionally  met  with,  dated  Parisiis,  Piget  1641, 
which  might  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they  were  distinct  editions. 
De  Bure  however  says,  that  they  are  but  one  and  the  same  edition, 
with  a  new  title-paee,  probably  printed  by  the  bookseller  who  had 
purchased  the  unsold  copies. 

7.  T»c  0fifltc  rp«a«Cy  n^txauAf  in\^  m-u  Msec,  orscrra.  Divins 
ScriptursB,  nempe  Veteris  ac  Novt  Testamenti,  omnia  ....  Fran- 
cofurti,  apud  Andres  Wechelii  Hcredes,  1697,  folio. 

This  edition  is  formed  after  that  of  Hervagius,  the  errors  of  the 
latter  being  previously  corrected.  It  has  a  collection  of  various 
readings,  taken  from  the  Complutensian,  Antwerp,  Strasburg,  and 
Roman  editions.  Morinus  charges  the  editor  (who  is  supposed  to 
have  been  Francis  Junius  or  Frederick  Sylbergius)  with  abandon- 
ing the  Aldine  text  in  four  chapters  of  the  book  of  Exodus,  and  in 
the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Proverbs,  and  substituting 
the  Complutensian  text  in  its  stead.  It  is  very  neatly  printed  on 
clear  types,  and  is  divided  into  vorses. 

8.  *H    rUXdCM    ^atdlMW    MATA    TCVf    ECto/UHKCfrtt,        VctUS    Tcsta- 

mentum  Graecum  ex  versione  Septuaginta  interpretum.  Lon- 
dini,  excadebat  Rogerus  Daniel,  1653,  4to. 

This  edition  is  frequently  mentioned  in  catalogues  as  being  both 
in  quarto  and  in  octavo.  Masch  states  that  there  is  but  one  size, 
vis.  in  quarto,  though  the  paper  be  different.  It  professes  to  follow 
the  Sixtine  edition:  but  tnis  is  not  the  fact;  tne  editora  having 
altered  and  interpolated  the  text  in  several  places,  in  order  to 
bring  it  nearer  to  the  Hebrew  text  and  the  modem  versions.  The 
errora  of  this  edition  have  been  retained,  1.  In  that  printed  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1653,  8vo.  with  a  learned  preface  written  by  Bishop 
Pearson  (whose  initials  are  at  the  end) ;  and,  2.  In  tlie  very  neat 
Cambridge  edition  printed  by  Field  in  1665,  in  three  volumes,  8vo. 
<including  the  Liturgy  in  Greek  and  the  New  Testament.)  Field's 
edition  was  counterfeited,  page  for  page,  by  John  Hayes,  a  printer 
at  Cambridge,  who  executed  an  edition  in  1684,  to  which  Ke  put 
Field*s  name,  and  the  date  of  1665.  The  fraud,  however,  jpaay 
easily  be  detected,  by  comparing  the  two  editions ;  the  typography 
of  the  genuine  one  by  Field  bemg  very  superior  to  that  of  Hayes. 
The  genuine  Cambndge  edition  was  reprinted  at  Amslerdam,  in 
1683,  m  12mo.  without  the  Greek  Testament.  The  editing  of  it  is 
commonly,  but  erroneously,  ascribed  to  Leusden.  The  omission  of 
Bishop  Pearson's  initials  at  the  end  of  the  proface,  has  caused  the 
latter  to  be  attributed  to  Leusden.  The  book  is  very  neatly  but 
very  incorrectly  printed  in  two  columns,  divided  into  separate 
verses.  The  Apocryphal  books,  which  are  found  in  the  Cambridge 
edition,  are  altogether  omitted. 

9.  *H  riatAtfM  ^utBiuuit  aseroi  rw(  hCto/unKcrrau  Vetus  Testa- 
mentum Gnecum,  ex  versione  Septuaginta  interpretum,  cum 
libris  Apocryphis,  juxta  exemplar  Vaticanum  Rome  editum,  et 
AngUcanum  Londini  excusum.     Lipsis,  1697,  8vo. 

The  edilon  of  this  impression  were  M.  J.  Cluver  and  Tho. 
Klumtf  ;  though  inferior  to  the  London  and  Amsterdam  editions 
in  beauty  of  execution,  it  is  very  far  superior  to  them  in  point  of 
correctness.  The  prolegomena  of  John  Frickius,  prefixed  to  it 
contain  a  critical  notice  of  preceding  editions  of  the  Septuagint 
Veraion,  which  is  said  to  be  very  accurate. 

10.  Vetus  Testamentum  Grecum,  ex  vereione  LXX  Interpre- 
tum, ex  antiquiasimo  MS.  Codice  Alexandrino  accurate  descrip- 
tum,  et  ope  aliorum  exemplarium  ac  priscorum  scriptorum,  prs- 
sertim  vero  Hexaplaris  Editionis  Origcniane,  emcndatum  atque 
auppletum,  additis  sepe  asteriscorum  et  obelorum  signis,  summd 
curiediditJoannesEmestua  Grabs, S.T.P.  Oxonu,  1707,1709, 
1719,  1720.  4  vola.  folio,  and  8  vols.  8vo. 

This  splendid  edition  exhibits  the  text  of  the  celebrated  Codex 
Alexaudrinus,  now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum.    Thougk 
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Dr.  Gnbe  prepared  the  whole  for  the  preaa,  yet  he  only  lived  to 
publish  the  Octateuch,  forming  the  fint  volume  of  the  folio  edition, 
m  1707,  ant^'the  fourth,  containing  the  metrical  hooka,  in  1709.  The 
■econd  volume,  comprising  the  hiatorical  books,  was  edited  by 
Francis  Lee,  M.D.,  a  very  eminent  Greek  scholar,  in  1719;  and 
the  third  volume,  including  the  prophetical  books,  by  W.  Wigan, 
8.  T.  Dl,  in  1720.  This  edition  gives  a  iiiir  representation  of  the 
Alexandrian  Manuscript  where  it  was  perfect;  but  where  it  was 
defective  and  incorrect,  the  passages  supplied  and  corrected  read> 
ings  are  given  partly  from  the  Codex  Vaticanus,  and  partly  from 
the  Complutensian  edition,  in  a  smaller  character  than  that  em> 
ployed  in  the  text,  the  erroneous  lections  being  printed  in  the  mar> 
gin.  The  prolegomena  of  Dr.  Gmbe  contain  a  treasure  of  sacred 
criticism.  Dr.  Gnibe  designed  to  have  added  copious  notes  to  this 
work,  but  was  prevented  by  death  from  composing  them.  A(ler 
the  folio  sheets  were  struck  offi  the  pages  were  divided,  and  over- 
run  into  an  octavo  form,  to  prevent  tne  book  from  being  piratically 
printed  in  Germany. 

11.  'H  ITatAaust  ^hiBmm  axrat  rw<  ECf^/buworrte.  Vetufl  Testa- 
mentum  ex  vendone  Septuaginta  Interpretum  secundum  Exem- 
plar Vaticanum  Rome  editum,  accuratissimd  denue  recognitum ; 
una  cum  scholiis  ejusdem  editionia,  variis  Manuscriptonim  Codi- 
eum  Yeterumque  Exemplarium  Lectionibus,  necnon  fragmentis 
Versionum  Aquils,  Symmachi,  et  Theodotionis.  8umm&  curft 
edidit  Lambertus  Bos.     Franequerse.  1709.  4to. 

An  elegant  and  accurate  edition,  which  is  deservedly  esteemed. 
The  prefaee  of  the  editor,  Professor  Bos,  contains  a  critical  discjui- 
sition  on  the  Septuogint  Version  and  its  utility  in  sacred  criticism, 
together  with  an  account  of  the  preceding  principal  editions.  Bos's 
text  was  reprinted  at  Amsterdam  in  1725,  in  two  8vo.  vols,  under 
the  editorial  care  of  David  Mill.  It  contains  various  readings  from 
some  MSS.  at  Leyden,  which,  however,  are  of  no  great  critical 
value. 

12.  *Ij  ITacAflUA  ^ulBmui  mmta  rwf  ECicjuuutorrdu  YetQs  Testa- 
mentum  ex  Versionc  Septuaginta  Interpretum,  olim  ad  (idem 
Codicie  MS.  Alexandrini  summo  studio  et  incredibili  diligenta 
expressum,  emendatum  et  auppletum  a  Joanne  Emesti  Grabio» 
8.T.P.  Nunc  vero  exemplaris  Vaticani  aliorumque  MSS.  Oodd. 
Lectionibus  var.  nee  non  criticifl  dissertationibuB  illustratum 
insigniterque  locupletatum,  summd  curi  edidit  Joannes  Jacobus 
BRBiTiifosRus.    Tiguri  Helvetionun.    1730-1-2.   4  vols.  4to. 

This  edition  is  a  correct  reprint  of  Dr.  Grabe's  edition,  to  which 
are  added,  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  the  various  readings  of  the  Roman 
or  Vatican  edition,  and  of  three  manuscripts  belonging  to  the  librory 
of  the  Academy  at  Basle.  The  beauty  ot  its  typography  and  paper, 
and  its  critical  value,  concur  to  render  this  edition  highly  esteemed ; 
it  is  consequently  both  scarce  and  dear.  Michaeiis  pronounces  it 
to  be  the  best  edition  of  the  Septuagint  ever  printed,  that  is,  up  to 
his  time. 

18.  *H  Tl*x*Jst  J^^Bniti  KATA  T6VC  ECf^fjuMcirrtt.  Vetus  Testa- 
mentum  Gnecum  ex  Versione  Septuaginta  Interpretum,  una  cum 
Libris  Apocryphisy  secundum  Exemplar  Vaticanum  Rome  edi- 
tom  et  aliquoties  recognitum,  quod  nunc  denuo  ad  optimaa 
quasque  editionis  reccnsuit,  et  potiores  quaadam  Codids  Alexan- 
drini et  aliorum  Lectiones  variantes  adjecit  M.  Christianus  Rei- 
Kscr.ius.     Lipsiffi,  1730,  8vo.    17&7,  8vo.  edit  secunda. 

A  neat  and  commodious  edition,  though  the  tvpe  is  rather  too 
•mall.    The  apocryphal  books  are  at  the  end  of  tne  volume. 

14.  'H  TletXdua  ^aAMM,  Vctus  Testamcntum  ex  versione  Sep- 
tuaginta Interpretum,  ad  exemplar  Vaticanum  Rome  editum  ex 
optimis  codicibus  impressum.  Accesserunt  Libri  ApocryphL 
Hals,  sumptibus  Orphanotrophei     1759.  12mo. 

An  edition  of  more  promise  than  execution.  Masch  denounces 
it  as  very  incorrect,  and  sajrs,  that  instead  of  being  taken  ftom  the 
best  codices  (as  the  editor  professes),  or  editions,  it  agrees  with  the 
London,  Cambridge,  and  Leipsic  editions. 

16.  Vetus  Testamentum  Grecum,  cum  variis  Lectionibus, 
edidit  Robertus  Holmks,  D.D.,  Decanus  Wintoniensis.  Tom.  L 
Oxonii,  e  Tyitographeo  Clarendoniano.  1798.  folio. 

Yetufi  Testamentum  Gnecum,  cum  variis  LectionibuSi  Edi- 
tionem  a  Roberto  Holmes,  S.T.P.  inchoatam  continuavit  Jacobus 
Parsoits,  S.T.B.  Tom.  II.— Y.  Oxonii,  e  Typographeo  Claren- 
doniano. 1818 — 27.  folio. 

To  tlie  University  of  Oxford  belongs  the  honour  of  giving  to  the 
public  tliis  valuable  and  splendid  edition  of  the  Septuagint  Ver- 
sion. In  the  year  1788,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Holmes,  Dean  of  Win- 
cheater,  circulated  proposals  for  collating  all  the  MSS.  of  that 
version  known  to  be  extant  These  beins  liberally  supported  by 
public  and  private  patrons.  Dr.  H.  published  annual  accounts  of 
iiis  collations,  which  amounted  to  sixteen  in  number,  up  to  the 
time  of  his  decease.  In  1795  he  published,  in  folio,  two  Latin 
epistles  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  containing  specimens  of  his  pro- 
posed work ;  and  in  1798  appeared  the  first  part  of  vol.  i.  ccmtain- 
ing  the  book  of  Genesis :  psirt  ii.  comprising  Exodus  and  Leviticus, 
was  published  in  1801;  ana  the  books  of  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy, 
which  complete  the  fint  volume,  in  1804.  The  date  of  1796,  there- 


fore, in  the  title-page  of  the  fint  volume,  is  not  atrietly  cxwrect.  A 
geneml  prefiice  to  this  volume,  in  four  chapters,  diacoasee  the  hi^ 
tory  of  the  Kotvn,  or  common  text  of  the  Septuagint  Veraioo.  and  its 
various  corrections ;  describes  the  MSS.  consulted  for  thi«i  editioL 
(eleven  of  which  were  wriUen  in  uncial  letters,  and  upward-  cf 
one  hundred  in  small  letten);  and  gives  an  aoeount  of  tne  prirfU^ 
editions  of  the  LXX^  of  the  Fathers,  and  other  Greek  writen  quuCr^ 
in  the  various  readings,  and  of  the  several  ancient  verstras.  i  x 
the  Old  Italic  or  Ante-Hieronymian  Latin,  the  Coptic.  Sahicc 
Syriac  (made  from  the  Greek  text),  Arabic,  SclaToruc,  Anaeai^h. 
and  the  Georgian  veraions,  whence  various  readings  in  the  Pniii- 
teuch  have  t^en  extracted.  Each  of  the  five  books  of  Muae%  n 
furnished  with  a  short  preface  and  an  appendix ;  and  at  the  end  -t 
the  volume  are  eleven  pages  of  addenda  et  emendanda.  Dr.  Ho  rt^ 
also  published  the  book  of  Daniel,  in  1805,  mcoording  to  ibe  tec 
of  Theodotion  and  the  Septuagint,  in  the  same  manner  aa  the  Pea- 
tateuch,  a  few  months  before  his  death.  The  text  is  printed  oa  a 
strong  and  beautiful  type,  after  the  Sixtine  or  Roman  ediiioa  •/ 
1587;  and  the  deviauons  fiom  it,  which  are  observable  in  ifa« 
Complutensian  and  Aldine  editions,  and  in  that  of  Dr.  Grabe.  tr? 
constantly  noted.  For  this  edition  were  collated  three  hum-n-d 
and  eleven  manuscripts,  the  various  lections  of  which  are  exhibivi  { 
at  the  foot  of  the  page.  On  Dr.  Holmes's  death,  in  18U5,  aftr-r  a 
considerable  but  unavoidable  delay,  the  publication  of  this  anvt- 
tant  work  was  resumed  by  the  Rev.  J.  Ptursons,  A.  M.  (now  RI>  \ 
under  whose  editorial  care  the  second  volume  was  compleied  x 
1818.  It  comprises  all  the  historical  books  from  Joshua  to  's^ 
second  book  of  Chronicles  inclusively ;  the  several  fasricuL  '^ 
which  were  published  in  the  following  order,  viz.  Joahua  in  I'^IC. 
Judges  and  Ruth  in  1812 ;  1  Kings  in  1813 ;  and  the  five  rem^v 
\m^  books  in  the  four  succeeding  yean,  the  whole  being  pnn'fi 
on  in  the  early  part  of  1818.  The  third  and  fourth  volumes  r-^ 
taining  the  book  of  Job  to  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  inclusive,  wn* 

Eublished  between  the  yean  1819-— 1825 :  and  the  remaining  .'jt 
fth)  volume,  which  contains  the  Apocryi^tal  hooka,  between  tt« 
Jrean  1825  aiid  1827.  The  plan  laid  down  by  Dr.  Hobnes  has  b»^t. 
bllowed  by  his  learned  successor,  whose  continuation  is  exe«  i.:r. 
in  the  same  splendid  and  accurate  manner  as  the  Pentatf>crb. 
The  reader  will  find  a  copious  and  very  interestins^  critique  on  d'wf 
jirtt  volume  of  this  magnificent  undertaking  in  the  Eclectic  Re  vieife. 
vol.  ii.  part  i.  pp.  85— &.  214—321. 267— m  337— 34a  ;  and  of  il.. 
second  volume  in  the  Classical  Journal,  vol.  ix.  pp.  475—179.  iu«i 
vol.  xix.  pp.  367 — 372. 

16.  Psalterium  Grecum  ^  Codice  MS.  Alexandrino,  qui  I«>a- 
dini  in  Bibliotheca  Musei  Britannici  aaservatur,  Typis  ad  SimUi- 
tgdinem  ipsius  Codicis  Scriptune  fideliter  descriptum,  Cora  d 
Ijabore  Henrici  Herveii  Babsr,  A.M.    Musei  Britamiict  Bib- 

liothecaril.    Londiili,  18  IS,  folio. 

This  is  an  exact  fac-simile  of  the  book  of  Psalms,  irom  the  O- Vt 
Alexandrinus,  which  has  been  described  in  Part  I.  of  the  se*  >  -ti 
volume.  There  is  a  chasm  of  about  nine  leaves  in  the  one-.  A 
manuscript,  from  Psalm  xlix.  19.  to  Psalm  Ixxix.  112.  The  ty:«Y 
are  the  same  as  were  used  for  Eh-.  Woide*s  foe-simile  edition  (4  -.^e- 
New  Testament,  noticed  in  p.  13^  supra.  The  numben  of  i!.e 
Ptalms  and  verses  are  subjoined  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  Ibr  ron\<.- 
nience  of  reference.  Appropriate  maiks  are  introduced,  lo  p^ib 
out  words  which  have  either  become  obliterated  in  course  of  timf. 
or  have  been  designedly  erased,  or  which  have  been  rewriitrc 
by  a  later  hand.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  there  is  a  collation  cs 
the  various  readings  of  the  Alexandrian  MS.  of  the  book  o€  Pnirji. 
with  the  Roman  edition  of  the  Vatican  text  of  the  Septiiavioi. 
printed  in  1587.    Twelve  copies  of  this  elegant  laoeimiJe  wciy 

Erintcd  on  vellum,  to  match  with  the  same  number  of  copies  \i 
it.  Woide's  edition. 

17.  Vetus  Testamentum  Gnecum  d  Codioe  M8.  Alexandrine, 
qui  Londini  in  Bibliotheca  Musei  Britannici  asaervatur,  Tvjttt 
ad  Similitudinem  ipsius  Codicis  Scriptune  fideliter  dearriptui?, 
Curi  et  Lahore  Henrici  Herveii  Babbr,  A.M.  Londini,  181G- 
28.  4  vols,  folio. 

At  the  close  of  his  preface  to  the  preceding  fac^simxle  edition  »i 
the  book  of  Psalms,  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Baber  announced  his  intrn'um 
of  proceeding  with  the  Old  Testament,  in  a  similar  manner :  h-A 
this  was  an  undertaking  too  vast  and  too  extensive  for  an  iinb<>r  *- 
ficed  clergyman.  In  consequence,  tlierefore,  of  a  memorial  by  Mr. 
B.,  seconded  by  the  recommendation  of  several  dignitaries  of  The 
Anglican  church,  as  well  as  professors  and  heads  of  collr^cs  in 
the  two  universities,  the  British  Parliament  engaged  to  drfrnv  il^ 
expense  of  completing  this  noble  work.  (See  the  Memorlaf  <-<riJ 
other  Proceedings  in  Uie  Literary  Panorama,  vol.  i.  N.  S.  np.  4rv>- 
478.)  The  fint  three  volumes  comprise  the  entire  text  of  the  S  > 
tuagint ;  and  the  fourth  volume  contains  the  Notes  and  the  Ppm- 
gomona.  The  whole  is  executed  in  a  splendid  folio  siie,  and  L; 
such  a  manner  as  faithfully  to  represent  eveiy  iota  of  the  on^irui 
manuscript.  The  better  to  preserve  the  identity  of  the  oripuiAl. 
Mr.  Baber  has  introduced  a  greater  variety  of  type  than  Dr.  \V(Mt*<' 
could  command  for  his  foc-aimile  edition  of  the  New  Te«tanM«t. 
together  with  numerous  wood-cuts.  The  tail  pieces,  or  rude  an- 
b^ue  ornaments  at  the  end  of  each  book,  are  also  repssaeDicd  iK 
means  of  foc'similes  in  wood.  The  edition  is  liraitad  Id  two  hus- 
dred  and  fiAy  oopies,  ten  of  which  are  on  vellum.  The  execat!«i 
of  the  whole  of  this  noble  undertaking  is  such  as  reflects  \^ 
highest  credit  on  Ae  learned  editor,  and  on  his  priaiera,  Messn. 
R.  and  A«  Tkylor. 
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18.  Vetofl  Testamentmn  GnBOum  ex  VenioiM  LXX  wcun- 
dum  Exemplar  Yaticanum  Roms  editum.  Aooedunt  ▼arue 
Lecdones  e  Codice  Alexandrino  necnon  Introdactio  J.  B.  Carp- 
zoviL  Oxonii,  e  Typographeo  Clarendoniano.  1817.  6  vols.  8 vo. 

An  accurate  and  beauofully  printed  edition :  there  are  copies  on 
large  paper.  The  introduction  ia  extracted  from  the  second  and 
third  chapters  of  CarpaoT^s  Critica  Sacm,  Fart  III.,  which  trea- 
tise ia  nobced  in  the  subsequent  part  of  this  Appendix. 

19.  Vetus  Testaroentom  ex  Versione  Septuagmta  Interprs- 
turn,  juxta  Exemplar  Yaticanum,  ex  editione  Holmesii  et  Lam- 
berti  Bos.    Londinl,  in  iEdibiu  Yalianis.     1819,  8vo. 

This  elegantly-executed  volume  is  very  eorrectlv  printed,  after 
the  editions  of  Holmes  and  Bos,  and  (whicn  cannot  out  recommend 
it  to  students  in  preference  to  the  incorrect  Cambridge  and  Am- 
sterdam reprints  of  the  Vatican  text)  its  price  is  so  reasonable  as  to 
place  it  within  the  reach  oi'abnost  every  one. 

20.  *H    IltfAflCM    ^M&OW    UOfTA  T6VC   ^C^OfAMUfTA.        VetUS    TcSta- 

mentam  ex  Versione  LXX  Interpretum,  juxta  Exemplar  Vati- 
canmn,  ex  editione  Holmeaii  et  Lamberti  Bos.  Glasgus,  1822. 
3  tomis,  12mo.  Editio  nova,  Glasgus  et  Londini,  1831.  2  tomis, 
18mo. 

These  very  neatly  printed  editions  are  also  formed  after  those 
of  Holmes  and  Bos :  they  were  executed  at  the  university  press  of 
Glasgow.  To  the  edition  of  1831  is  prefixed  the  learned  ]>reiace 
of  Bp.  Pearson,  which  is  copied  from  the  Cambridge  edition  of 
1653. 

21.  'H  IlflUttM  ^ietBiaui  tutrtt  tcvc  'EJCfofumorrA :  seu  Vetus  Tes- 
tamentum  Gfbbco,  juxta  Septuaginta  Interpretes  ex  auctoritate 
Slxti  V.  Editionis,  juxta  Exemplar  Originale  Yaticanum  Roms 
editum  quoad  textum  accuratissimi  et  ad  amussim  recusum, 
cuid  et  studio  Leandri  voir  Ess.    Lipais,  1824,  8vo. 

This  edition  is  stereotyped,  and  is  veiy  neatly  executed.  There 
are  copies  on  thick  paper,  which  ^re  an  ornament  to  any  library. 

22.  Daniel  secundum  Septuaginta  ex  Tetraplis  Origenis,  nimc 
primum  editus  e  singulari  Codioe  Cbisiano  annorum  supra 
icccc.   Roms,  1772,  folio. 

For  a  full  account  of  this  splendid  work,  see  Bibl.  Sussex  vol.  i. 
part  ii.  pp.  281 — ^283.,  and  Masch's  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  part  ii.  vol.  ii. 
pp.  32U---322.  The  octavo  reprints  at  Gottingen  in  1774,  and  at 
Utrecht  in  1775,  are  very  inferior  to  the  original  edition. 

[ii]  EniTioira  or  Oni«»r'B  Hxxapla. 

1.  Hexaplorum  Origensia  qus  supenmnt  Ex  Mannscriptis 
eC  ex  Libris  editts  eruit  et  Notis  illustravit  D.  Bemaidua  de 
MoirrrAUCoir.  Accedunt  Opuscula  qusdam  Origenis  anecdota, 
et  ad  calcem  Lexicon  Hebraicum  ex  vaterum  Interprotationibus 
concinnatum,  itemque  Lexicon  Grecom,  et  alia.  Parisiis,  1713. 
2  vols,  folio. 

The  best  edition,  unhappily  verjr  rare,  of  the  remains  of  Onsen's 
Hexapla.  The  first  volume  contains  a  very  valuable  prelimmarv 
disquisition  on  the  Hebrew  text,  and  on  the  different  ancient  Greek 
versions;  together  with  a  minute  account  of  Orig^en's  biblical 
labours,  and  some  inedited  fragments  of  Origen,  &c.  To  these  suc- 
ceed the  remains  of  the  Hexapla,  from  Genesis  to  the  Book  of 
Psalms  inclusive.  The  second  volume  comprises  the  rest  of  the 
Hexapla  to  the  end  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  together  with 
Greek  and  Hebrew  Lexicons  to  the  Hexapla. 

2.  Hexaplorum  Origenis  qus  supersunt  Edidit,  notisquc 
illustravit  Car.  Frider.  Bahbdt.  Lipsis  et  Lubecs,  1769 — 70. 
2  vols.  8vo. 

Professor  Bahrdt  undertook  this  edition  for  those  who  could  not 
afibrd  to  purchase  Montfaucon's  magnificent  edition.  He  has 
omitted,  as  unnecessary,  the  translation  of  the  fragments,  the  ex- 
planation of  particular  words  occurring  in  the  notes,  and  some 
scholia.  He  has  improved  the  arrangement  of  the  materials  col- 
lected by  Montfaucon,  and  has  added  some  further  fragments  of 
Qrigen's  Hexapla,  from  a  Leipsic  manuscript    Bahrdt  has  also 

S'ven  many  additional  notes,  which  however  are  not  distinguished 
sm  those  of  Montfaucon.  The  Hebrew  words  are  given  in  Greek 
characters.  This  edition  was  severely  criticised  by  Fischer,  in  his 
Prolusiones  de  Versionibus,  Gnecis,  p  34.  note. 

The  Fragments  of  the  versions  by  Aqnila,  Theodotion,  and  Sym- 
machus,  collected  bv  Morin  and  others,  are  printed  in  the  editums 
of  the  Septuagint  Version  executed  at  Rome  in  1587,  at  Frankfort 
in  1597,  at  London  in  1653,  at  Leipsic  in  1697,  and  at  Franeker  in 
1709, 

8.  Animadversionis,  quibus  Fragmenta  Venionum  GnBcanim 
V.  T.  a  Bern.  Monte&lconio  coUecta,  illuatrantur,  [et]  emendan- 
tnr.  Auctore  Jo.  Gottfir.  ScASFsirBsno.  Spedmina  duo  Lipais, 
1776—81,  8vo. 

4.  Curs  Hexaplares  in  Jobum,  e  Codice  Syriaco-Hexaplari 
Ambroaio-MediolanenflL  Scripait  Henricos  MinBSLnoBr?. 
Vratiaiavis,  1817,  4to. 


[iii.]  AiroTHxm  avcievt  Gbxbk  Vkmioit. 

1.  Nova  Versio  Grsca  Pentateuchi,  ex  unico  S.  Mard  Biblio- 
thecs  Codice  Veneto.  Edidit  atque  reoensuit  Chr.  Frid.  AxMOir. 
Eriangs,  1790-91.    3  vols.  6vo. 

2.  Nova  Versio  Grsca  Proverbionim,  Ecclesiastis,  Cantlci 
Canticorum,  Ruthi,  Threnorum,  Danielis,  et  selectorum  Penta- 
teuchi Looorum.  Ex  unico  S.  Marci  Bibliothecs  Codice  Veneto 
nunc  primum  eruta,  et  notulis  illustrata  a  Joanne  Batiste  Caa 
pare  D'Ansse  de  Villoisoh.    Argentorati,  1784. 


$  3.  ANCUCirr  Oriental  Versions, 
[l  The  Stbiac  Vebsiobs.} 
^     The  JPetchito  or  Old  Syriae  Vertion. 

1.  Biblia  Syriaca  Veteris  et  Novi  TestamentL  ParisiiB,  1646, 
folio.     (In  Le  Jay  VPolyglott  Bible.) 

2.  Biblia  Sacra  Veteris  et  Novi  TestamentL  Londini,  1657, 
folio.     (In  Bp.  Walton's  Polyglott  Bible.) 

3.  Vetus  Teatamentum  Syriace,  eos  tantum  Libroe  atstens,  qui 
in  Canone  Hebraico  habentur,  ordine  vero,  quoad  fieri  potnit, 
apud  Syroe  usitato  dispositas.  In  usum  Ecdeais  Syrorum 
Malabarensium,  jussu  Societatis  Biblics  recognovit,  ad  fidem 
codicum  Manuscriptorum  emendavit,  edidit  Samuel  Lee,  A.M. 
Lingus  Arabics  apud  Cantabrigienses  Professor.  LoDdiniy 
1823,  4to. 

This  edition  was  printed  under  the  patronage  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  Three  manuscripts  have  been  collated  for  this  edi- 
tion, viz.  1.  The  valuable  manuscript  brougfit  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bu- 
chanan  from  Travancore  in  the  East  Indies,  collated  by  Professor 
Lee ;  2.  Another  manuscript  belonging  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke; 
and,  3.  A  manuscript  of  the  Syriac  Pentateuch  found  by  Mr.  (now 
Dr.)  Lee  in  the  Liorary  of  New  College,  Oxford.  (Report  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  for  1817—18,  p.  154.) 

4.  Novum  Testamentum,  Syriac^,  cura  Albert!  Widxak- 
STADii.    (Vienns  Austriacs,  1555.)  4to. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Syriac  New  Testament :  it  is  very  rare. 
Dr.  Masch  has  given  a  longaccount  of  it  in  his  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
part  ii.  vol.  i.  pp.  70 — ^79.  There  are  copies  dated  Vienns  Austri- 
acs, 1562, 4to. ;  but  they  are  tlie  same  edition  with  a  new  title-page. 

«6.  Novum  Domini  Nostri  Jesu  Christi  Testamentum  Syria- 
cum,  cum  Versione  Latina ;  curd  et  studion  Johannis  Lxr ssEir 
et  Caroli  Schaat.  Ad  omnes  editiones  diligenter  recensitum,  et 
variis  lectionibus,  mano  labore  collecUs,  adomatnm.  Secunda 
editio  a  mendis  repurgata.   Lugduni  Batavorum,  1717,  4to. 

The  first  edition  appeared  in  1708;  but  copies  are  most  com-  ' 
monly  to  be  met  with  bearing  the  date  of  1199.  Michaelis  pro- 
nounces this  to  be  "  the  very  nest  edition  of  the  Syriac  New  Tes- 
tament The  very  excellent  Lexicon  which  is  annexed  to  it  will 
ever  retain  its  value,  being,  as  far  as  regards  the  New  Testament, 
extremely  accurate  and  complete,  and  supplying  in  some  measure 
the  place  of  a  concordance."    (Introd.  to  New  Test.  vol.  ii  part  L 

p.n.) 

6.  TextuB  Sacrorum  Evangeliorum  Verstonis  Simplicis  Syri- 
acs,  juxta  Editionem  Schaafianam,  collatus  cum  duobus  ejusdem 
vetustis  Codd.  MSS.  in  Bibliotheca  Bodleiana  repositis ;  nee  non 
cum  God.  MS.  Commentarii  Gregorii  Bar-Hebrsi  ibidem  adser- 
vato»  a  Ricardo  JoKxa.  Ozonii,  e  Typographeo  Clarendoniano^ 
1805,  4to. 

This  publication  is  necessaiy  to  complete  Schaars  edition ;  it  has 
two  fac-similes  of  the  Syriac  MSS.  collated  by  the  editor. 

7.  Michaelis  (Joannis  Davidis)  Curs  in  Versionon  Syria- 
cam  Actuum  ApostoUcorum;  cum  Consectariis  Critids  de  In- 
dole, Cognationibus,  et  usu  Vendonis  Syriacs  Novi  Fcederis. 
Gottings,  1755,  4to. 

8.  Novum  Testamentum.  Syriacd,  denuo  recognitum,  atque 
ad  fidem  Codicum  Manuscriptorum  emendatum.  Londmi, 
1816,  4to. 

A  beautiful  edition,  executed  at  the  press  of  Mr.  Richard  Watts, 
for  the  use  of  the  ^rian  Christians  in  India,  by  whom  it  is  staled 
to  have  been  received  with  the  utmost  gratitude.  This  edition 
was  corrected  for  the  press,  as  far  as  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  by 
^e  late  Rev.  Dr.  Buchanan ;  and  was  completed  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Lee,  A.M.  [now  D.D.],  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  The  expense  of  the  edition  was  defirayed  by  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  There  is  an  interesting  com- 
munication by  Prof.  Lee  concerning  this  edition  in  Dr.  Wait's 
translation  of  nug's  Introduction  to  the  New  Test  voL  i.  pp.  968— 
370.  nofes. 
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The  preceding  are  the  principal  editions  of  the  Old  Syriac  Ver- 
sions. For  a  more  copious  account  of  them  and  of  various  other 
editions,  see  Bp.  Marsh's  Translation  of  Michael is's  Introduction 
to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  pp.  4 — 18.  and  part  ii.  pp. 
636 — 546 ;  also  Masch's  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  part  ii.  voL  i.  pp.  71 — 102. 

The  Philoxenian  Syriac  Vertion. 

I.  Sacrorum  Evangeliorum  Veraio  Syriaea  Philoxeniana,  ex 
Godd.  MSS.  Ridleianis  in  Bibliotheca  Collegii  Novi  Oxon.  repo- 
sitis ;  nunc  primum  edita,  cum  Interpretatione  Latini  et  Anno- 
tationibus  Josephi  Whits.  Oxonii,  e  Typognpheo  Claiendo- 
oiano,  1778.  2  tomis,  4to. 

3.  Actuuxn  Apoatolomin,  et  Epistolanim  tarn  Catholicarum 

quam  Paulinarum,  Veraio  Syriaea  Philoxeniana cum 

Interpretatione  Latini  et  Annotationibua  Joaephi  White.  Oxo- 
nii,  e  Typographeo  Clarendoniano,  1799.  2  tomis,  4to. 

The  Syro-Eatrangelo  or  Syriac  Hexaplar  Version, 

1.  Specimen  inedits  et  Hexaplaris  Btbliorum  Versionia,  Syro- 
EstrangheUa,  cum  simplici  atque  utriuaque  fontibus,  Gnsco  et 
Hebneo,  collate  cum  duplici  Latin&  versione  et  notia.  Edidit, 
ac  diatribam  de  rariasimo  codice  Ambroeiano,  unde  illud  hauatum 
est,  pnemiflit  Johannes  Bern.  Rossi.     Parme,  1778,  8vo. 

This  specimen  consists  of  the  first  psalm  printed  in  six  columns. 
The  first  contains  the  Greek  text  of  the  Septuagint;  the  second, 
die  Syro-Estrangelo  text;  the  third,  the  Latin  text  translated  from 
the  Septua^int;  the  fburthf  the  Hebrew  text,*  the  fiAh,  the  Peschito 
or  Old  Syriac  text  above  noticed;  and  the  sixth,  the  Latin  text 
tranalatea  from  this  latter  version. 

2.  Codex  Syriaco-Hexaplaria.  Edidit  Henricus  Mii>sn.D0&rr. 
Berolini»  1831.  2  tomis,  4to. 

Vol.  I.  contains  the  Syriac  text  of  the  books  of  Kinss  and  Chn>> 
nicies,  Isaiah,  the  twelve  Minor  Prophets,  Proverbs,  Job,  Sons  of 
Songs,  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  and  Ecclesiaste^  Vol.  II. 
contains  the  critical  commentary  of  the  learned  editor. 

[ii.]  Thb  Arabic  Vsrsioit. 

1.  Biblta  Arabica  Veteria  et  Novi  Testamenti.  Parisiia,  1645, 
folio.   (In  Le  Jay's  PolygloU  Bible.) 

2.  Biblia  Arabica  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti.  Londini,  16.')7, 
folio.   (In  Bp.  Walton's  Polyglott  Bible.) 

3.  Biblia  Sacra  Arabica,  Sacra  Congregationis  de  Propaganda 
Fide  jussu  edita  in  asum  Ecclesiarum  Orientalium:  additia  k 
Regione  Bibliis  Latinis  Vulgatu.    Roms,  1671.  3  tomis,  folio. 

This  edition  was  published  under  the  inspection  of  Sergius 
Risius,  the  Romish  Bishop  of  Damascus.  It  is  in  Arabic  and  Latin. 
*'  But  it  is  of  no  use,  either  to  a  critic  or  an  expositor  of  the  New 
Testament,  being  altered  fiom  the  Latin  Version."  (Michaeiis, 
voL  ii.  part  i.  p.  93.) 

4.  7*he  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
in  the  Arabic  Language.    Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  1811,  4to. 

Twelve  copies  of  this  beautifully  executed  edition  were  printed 
in  large  folio  for  presents:  one  of  these  is  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum. 

6.  Novum  I).  N.  Jesu  Christi  Testamentum,  Arabice,  ex 
Bibliotheca  Leidensi ;  edente  Thoma  Erpenio.  In  T3rpographia 
Erpeniana  Linguarum  Orientalium.  [Lngduni  Batavonun] 
Anno  1616,  4to. 

Erpenius  published  this  edition  of  the  Arabic  New  Testament, 
firom  a  manuscript  said  to  be  written  a.  d.  1342,  in  the  monastery 
of  Saint  John,  in  the  desert  of  Thebai's:  he  has  copied  his  manu- 
script with  singular  accuracy,  even  where  there  appeared  to  be 
grammatical  errors.  Michaelis  says  that  this  is  the  most  elegant, 
faithful,  and  genuine  edition  of  the  Arabic  version,  but  is  un&rtu- 
nately  very  difHcult  to  be  procured. 

6.  Novum  Testamentum  Arabicum.    Londini,  1727,  4to. 
This  edition,  which  consisted  of  ten  thousand  copies,  was  printed 

at  the  expense  of  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
for  the  use  of  the  Christians  in  Asia.  Its  basis  is  the  text  of  me 
Paris  and  London  Polyglotls:  but  tlie  editor,  Solomon  Negri,  has 
altered  it  in  those  passages  which  vary  from  the  reading  of  our 
present  Greek  text  It  is  therefore  of  no  use  either  in  the  criticism 
or  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament.  The  same  remark  is 
applicable  to 

7.  Quatuor  Evangelia,  Arabice,  Romn,  e  Typographia  Medi- 
cea,  Romn,  1591,  folio. 

«'  This  edition  was  printed  at  Rome  in  1590  and  1591  in  the 
Medicean  printing-house:  1590  stands  on  the  title-page,  1591  in 
tlic  subscription:  to  some  of  the  copies  is  annexed  a  Latin  transla- 
tion." (MicUaclis.)  This  version  appears  to  have  been  made  from 
tlio  Greek  l«xt.  The  Roman  edition  of  the  p'our  Gospels  was  ro- 
priiilcd  with  some  correction;^  in  tfie  Paris  Polyglult,  and  again 


with  very  numerous  C4irrectiona  from  manuacripta  bgr  Bisbop  Wal 
ton  in  the  London  Poly^ott. 

For  more  particular  accounts  of  the  preceding  and  of  otber  n!: 
tions  of  the  Arabic  Versions  of  the  Old  and  New  Teaiaxaenf,  or  •  i 
detached  portions  thereof,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Masch.  pan  . 
vol.  i.  pp.  110— 139.;  Michaelis's  Introduction,  vol.  iL  pan  i  ?9 
84 — 94. ;  Schnurrer's  Bibliotheca  Arabica,  pp^  389 — 397. ;  and  Hag  ■ 
Introduction  by  Dr.  Wait,  vol.  i.  pp.  446-  454. 

8.  Commentatio  Critica,  exhibens  e  BibUoCheca  Oxonk^^ 
Bodleiana  Specimina  Versionum  Pentateuchi  acfitem  AnH:»- 
nim,  nondum  editanim,  com  Obaervationibua.  Scnpat  Hearicai 
Eberhardua  Gottiob  Pavlus.    Jens,  1789,  8to. 

[iii.]  The  Pxksic  VxRaioa-. 

1.  Pentateuchi  Versio  Peraica,  intarpivte  Jaoobo  filio  Joaefk 
Tjkvos,  seu  Tawsensi,  Judoo.    Ccmstantiiiopoli,  1646,  IoImx 

This  extremely  rare  edition,  which  is  printed  with  Hefai^w 
^pes,  and  accomoanied  with  the  Hebrew  text,  ia  reprinted  m  r.M 
fourth  volume  oi  the  London  Polyglott,  with  Peraian  cbaracieA 
and  a  Latin  translation. 

3.  Quatuor  Evangeliooram  Domini  noetri  Jean  Chriati,  Yene 
Persica  Syriacam  et  Antbicam  suavianme  reddens:   ad  verba  ft 

mentem  Greci  TextQa  fideliter  et  venuate  conrinnata Per 

Abrahamum  Wbelocux.    Londini,  1657,  folio. 

3.  Evangelia  Quatuor  Peraice,  inteiprete  Sjmone  F.  Josrpi 
TauTinemd,  Juzta  codioem  Pocockianum,  cum  Versione  IiVn?t 
Samuelis  Clerici.  Londini,  1657,  folio.  (In  the  fifih  to1cii« 
of  Bp.  Walton's  Polyglott  Bible.) 

[iv.]  The  EexpTiAir  Vexsioits. 
Coptic,  or  Dialect  of  Lurwer  Egypt, 
1.  Quinqae  Libri  Moysia  Prophetas  in  Lingua  JRgjpban, 
Ex  MSS.  Vaticano,  Pariaienai,  et  Bodleiano  dcacripeit,  ac  Latine 
vertit  David  Wilkiks.    Londini,  1781,  4to. 

3.  Psalterium  Coptico-ArabicnnL    Ronue,  1744,  <4to. 

3.  Psalterium  Alezandrinum  Coptico-Arablcum.  Koii», 
1749,  4to. 

Both  these  editions  of  tho  Coptic  Padter  were  printed  at  rht 
expense  of  the  Con^resation  de  Propaganda  Fide  at  Rome,  ior  t^ 
benefit  of  the  CopUc  Christians  in  Egypt  The  Aratuc  ^eiMon  li 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  Coptic  text. 

4.  Novum  Testamentum  .£gyptiam,  vnlgo  Copdcam,  a 
MSS.  Bodleianis  descripait,  cum  Vaticania  et  ParifliensabiiB  coa- 
tulit,  et  in  Latinum  Sennonem  convertit  David  l¥ixju9t. 
Oxonii,  e  Theatzo  Sheldoniano,  1716,  4to. 

A  fragment  of  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  (ch.  ir.  S8.  and  c^. 
V.)  and  some  fragmenia  of  the  prophet's  epistle  to  the  Jewish  cap- 
tives at  Babylon,  forming  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  apocryphal  bcKt 
of  Baruch,  are  printed  in  Coptic,  with  a  literal  Latin  veiatun.  l«f 
M.  Quatremere,  in  his  Recherches  aur  la  Langue  et  Litl;6ratarr  o'e 
VEgypte,  pp.  228—346.  (Paris,  1804),  who  has  illustrated  them 
with  numerous  learned  notes. 

SahidiCf  or  Dialect  of  Upper  Egypt, 

5.  Appendix  ad  Editionem  Novi  Testamenti  Gnect  e  Codice 
Alexandrinb  descripti  a  G.  C.  Woide :  in  qu&  continentnr  Fra> 
menta  Novi  Testamenti,  juxta  Interpretationem  DiaJecti  Sope- 
rioris  .£gypti,  quae  Thebaica  vel  Sahidica  appeHatur,  e  Codd 
Oxonlena.  maxima  ex  parte  deatunpta:  cum  DisBertatiane  <k 
Vereione  ^gyptiaca,  quibua  subjidtur  Codicis  Vaticani  CoUat^i 
Oxonii,  e  Typographeo  Clarendoniano.  1799,  folio. 

This  work,  which  contains  the  completest  collection  of  fiacrmenu 
of  the  Sahidic  Version,  A\'as  prepareo  for  the  preas  by  Dr.  tVoidr, 
and  published  after  his  death  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ford. 

6.  Friderici  MUkter  Commentatio  de  Indole  Veraonis  Nori 
Testamenti  Sahidics.  Acoedunt  Fragmenta  Epistolarum  Panlli 
ad  Thnotheum,  ex  Membrania  Sahidida  Muaei  Borgtani,  Veli* 
tris.     Hafhiffi,  1789,  4to. 

BathmouriCf  or  Dialect  o/Baahmour,  a  Province  of  the  Dttta. 

7.  Fragmentum  Evangelii  8.  Jdannia  GnBco-Coptioo-Thebsi- 
cum,  ex  Museo  Borgiano,  Latine  voraum  et  Notia  illustiatum  sb 
Augustine  Antonio  Georoio.     Roms,  1789,  4to. 

There  is  an  interesting  account  of  this  publication  in  the  Analf- 
tical  Review,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  418 — 421. 

8.  Fragmenta  Basmurico-Coptica  Veteris  et  Novi  Testament], 
quffi  in  Museo  Borgiano  Velitris  aaservantur,  cum  relxqiiis  Vcr- 
sionibus  iEgyptiia  contulit,  Latine  veitit,  nee  non  critids  ct 
philologicis  adnotationiboa  illustravit,  W.  F.  EH9BX.BRtii. 
Hafnis,  1816,  4to. 
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Th»  publication  ccmtains  firegmenti  of  the  first  and  filUi  chapters 
•f  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  of  the  foarth  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gos- 
pel, of  St.  Paul's  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the  Epistles  to  the 
Ephesians  and  to  Philemon,  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians, 
and  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  the  Boshmouric,  Thebaic, 
and  Memphitic  Dialects,  with  a  literal  Latin  version.  The  corres- 
ponding Greek  Text  is  placed  at  the  loot  of  the  pa^e.  Notes  are 
subjoined  pointing  out  the  various  readings,  with  cntical  remarks. 

[v.]  Ethiopic  VsKsiosr. 

No  entire  Eliiiopic  Bible  basT  been  printed.    Masch  (Bibl. 

Sacr.  part  ii.  vol.  i.  pp.  146 — 165,)  has  given  an  account  of  the 

various  portions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  which  have 

appeared.     Of  these  the  following  are  moat  worthy  of  notice: — 

1.  Psalmi  et  Canticorum  ^thiopioe.  Studio  Johannia  Pot- 
XKir.     Rome,  1513,  4to. 

The  first  portion  of  the  Ethiopic  Scriptures  ever  printed.  It  is 
very  rare*:  it  was  reprinted  at  Cologne  in  1518,  in  fi)Iio. 

2.  Psalterium  JSibiopice.    Londini,  1657.  folio. 

In  the  third  volume  of  Bp.  Walton's  Polyglott  Bible:  the  text  is 
taken  from  Potken's  two  editions,  with  various  readings,  and  notes 
by  Dr.  Edmund  Castell. 

3.  Testamentum  Novum;  cum  Epistola  Pauli  ad  Hebneoe 
QuiB  omnia  Fr.  Petrus  iEthiops,  auxilio  piorum,  sedente 

Paulo  m.  Pont  Max.  et  Claudio  illiua  regni  imperatore,  im- 
primi  curavit  anno  salutis  1548.    [Rome]  4to. 

This  edition,  which  is  of  extreme  rarity,  is  divided  into  two  vo- 
lumes and  four  separate  parts,  viz.  1.  The  Gospels,  the  translation 
of  which  is  much  superior  to  that  of  the  Epistles,  where  the  trans- 
lator appears  to  have  been  unequal  to  the  task.  (The  Epistle  to 
the  Heorews  ia  placed  after  the  Gospels,  because  it  was  the  only 
one  of  Su  Paul's  Epistles  which  they  had  received  when  they  put 
to  press  the  Gospels,  Apocalypse,  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  the 
Acts) f— 2.  The  Acts  of  tUe  Apostles}— 3.  The  fourteen  Epistles  of 
Saint  Paul; — 4.  The  seven  Catholic  Epistles; — ^The  Apocalypse  is 
added  as  an  Appendix.  The  MS.  of  the  Acts  being  very  imper- 
fect, its  chasms  were  supplied  from  the  Vulgate.  The  Roman 
edition  was  reprinted  in  the  liOndon  PolygloU;  and  a  Latin  trans- 
lation of  the  Ethiopic  version  was  published  by  Professor  Bode  at 
Brunswick,  in  1752 — 1755,  in  2  vols.  4to.  (Nlichaelis,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
95—98.  610—614.    Masch,  part  ii.  vol.  i.  pp.  152,  153.) 

4.  Evangelia  Sancta  ^thiopica.  Ad  Codicum  Manuscripto- 
rum  fidem  edidit  Thomas  PeU  Platt,  A.  M.  Londini,  1826, 4to. 

[vi.]  Tub  Abkbhiah  Vbbsion. 

Bibtia,  Armenice.  Y enetiis,  ]  805,  4to. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Armenian  Bible  was  printed  at  Amster- 
dam in  1666,  4to.,  and  was  not  very  cordially  received  by  the  Ar- 
menian Christians,  in  consequence  of  its  editor  Uscan,  Archbishop 
of  Eri  van,  having  altered  it  conformably  to  the  Romish  Vulgate  Latin 
version.  The  second  edition,  which  was  printed  at  Constantinople 
in  1705,  also  in  4to.,  is  much  more  valuable:  it  was  collated  for 
Dr.  Holmes's  Edition  of  the  Septuagint.  Separate  editions  of  the 
Armenian  New  Testament  were  jprinted  at  Amsterdam  in  1668  and 
1698,  and  another  at  Venice  in  1789,  which  was  superintended  by 
Dr.  Zohrab,  a  learned  Armenian  divine,  who  had  collated  a  few 
mannscripfeB  for  it,  end  who  accompanied  it  with  some  short  notes. 
In  this  impression,  which  was  reprinted  verbatim  in  1816,  the 
editor  marked  1  John  v.  7.  with  an  asterisk. 

In  1805,  the  same  learned  editor  published  at  Venice,  at  the  ex- 
pense  of  the  college  of  the  monks  orSt.  Ijazarus,  his  critical  edition 
of  the  entire  Armenian  Bible,  for  which  he  made  use  of  sixty-nine 
manuscripts,  viz.  eight  of  the  entire  Bible,  fifteen  of  the  fWe 
thirty-two  of  the  Gospels,  and  fourteen  of  the  Epistles  and  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  He  took  for  the  basis  of  this  edition,  that  manuscript 
of  the  whole  Bible,  which  appeared  to  be  the  most  ancient  and 
accurate:  such  errors  as  were  discovered  he  corrected  by  means 
of  other  copies;  and  in  the  margin  he  inserted  the  various  readings, 
together  with  Uie  number  of  manuscripts  by  which  they  were  sup- 
ported, and  a  few  critical  explanations,  when  necessary.  In  this 
edition,  Dr.  Zohrab  has  expunged  1  John  v.  7.,  it  being  unsupported 
by  any  of  the  manuscripts  which  he  had  collated.  (Masch,  part  ii. 
vol.  i.  pp.  173 — 180.  Ceilerier,  Introduction  au  Nouv.  Test.  pp_  185, 
186.)  In  1825,  Dr.  Z.  published  a  neat  edition  of  the  New  TesU- 
mcnt  in  ancient  and  modem  Armenian,  in  one  volume,  8vo.  The 
modern  venion  is  said  to  be  very  exact  and  literal. 

f  4.  Anciknt  We8tsrn  Versions. 
[L]  The  Latiit  Vb&siohs. 
Ante'Werwiymian  Vertiotu,  or  those  made  be/ore  the  time  of 
Jerome, 
I.  Vetvs  Testamentvm  secvndvm  LXX  Latine  ledditvm,  et 
ex  avtoritate  Sixti  V.  Pont.  Max.  editvm.    Additvs  est  Index 
Dictionvm  et  Loquntionum  Hebiaicarum,  Grccarum,  Latinarum, 
c|aarum  obaervatio  visa  est  non  inutili^  futura.  Roms,  in  i£dibvs 
PopvU  Romani,  1688,  folio. 
foi.II.  8U 


This  edition  was  designed  as  a'companion  to  die  oelebrated  «di* 
tion  of  the  Septuagint,  printed  at  Rome  in  1586,  and  described  in 
pa|[e23,ofthis  Appendix.  The  editor,  Flaminio  Nobili,  with  the 
assistance  of  Antonio  Agelli,  collected  with  infinite  labour  all  the 
fragments  of  the  Ante-Hieronymian  versions,  which  he  found  cited 
in  Uie  works  of  the  ancient  Latin  Fathers :  the  deficient  passages 
he  translated  de  novo  into  Latin,  a  circumstance  which  diminishes 
the  value  of  his  work.   (Masch,  part  ii.  vol.  iii.  pp.  6,  7.)    This  vo- 

'  *  DM 


lume  is  extremely  rare 
Museum. 


a  copy  of  it  is  in  the  Library  of  the  British 


2.  Bibliorum  Sacrorum  Latinie  Versiones  Antiqus,  sen  Vetiis 
Italica,  et  cetera  quiecunque  in  Codicibus  MSS.  et  Antiquorum 
Libris  reperiri  fMtuerunt:  que  cum  Vulgata  Latins  et  cum 
Textu  Orsco  comparantur.  Accedunt  Pnefationes,  Observe^ 
tionis,  ac  Nets,  Indexque  novus  ad  Vulgatara  ^  regione  editam« 
idemque  locupletissimus.  Operi  et  studio  D.  Petri  8.ibatibb. 
Remis,  174 — 349.  3  tonus,  folio. 

The  first  two  volumes  contain  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  apo- 
cryphal books.  There  are  three  versions  of  the  Psalms,  viz.  the  Old 
Italic  Version,  that  of  Jerome,  and  the  modern  Vulgate  Version. 
The  New  Testament  forms  the  third  volume.  The  Greek-Latin 
MSS.  consulted  by  Sabatier,  having  chasms,  he  has  supplied  them 
from  the  modem  Latin  Vulaate,  and  has  sometimes  aidfded  in  'hs 
notes  quotation  from  the  Latin  Fathers.  For  a  full  description 
of  this  magnificent  work,  see  Masch,  part  ii.  vol.  iii.  pp.  9,  10. 

3.  Evaqgeliarium  Quedruplex  Latins  Versionis  Antique,  seu 
Veteris  Italics,  editum  ex  Codicibus  Manuscriptis,  aureis,  argen- 
teis,  purpureis,  aliisque  plusquam  millenarie  antiquitatis :  k 
Joaepho  Blaitchiho.     Rome,  1749.   2  tomis,  folio. 

A  splendid  edition  of  the  four  Gospels,  taken  from  five  manu- 
scripts of  the  old  Italic  version,  viz.  the  codices  Vercellensis,  Vero- 
nensis,  Corbeiensis,  Brixianus,  and  Forojuliensis.  But  Michaelis 
has  reduced  these  to  fouvt  as  the  last<»ited  MS.  contains  only  the 
corrected  version  of  Jerome,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  have  oeen 
printed  with  the  others.    (Introd.  to  New  Test.  vol.  ii.  p.  109.) 

For  bibliographical  details  of  this  edition,  as  well  as  of  other 
portions  of  the  Ante-Hieronymian  versions,  the  reader  is  referred 
'to  Masch,  part  ii.  vol.  iii.  pp.  16 — 19. 

4.  Codex  Quatuor  Evangeliorum  Latinus  Rehdigerianus, 
Mattheus  et  Marcus,  cum  Textu  Greco  et  Editione  Vulgata 
coUatus  k  Joh.  Ephr.  Schsibkl.     Vratislavie,  1763.  4to. 

The  manuscript,  the  text  of  which  is  here  published,  is  preserved 
in  the  library  belonging  to  the  church  of  St  Elizabeth  at  Breslau. 

5.  Fragments  Venionis  Antique  Latine  Ante-Hieronymiane 
^Pn^hetarum  Jeremie,  Ezechielis,  Danielis,  et  Hosee,  e  Codioe 
^Rescripto  Bibliotheee  Wiroeburgensis.     Edidit  Dr.  Fridericus 

Mijirrxa.  Hafiode,  1821, 8vo.  (In  the  Miscellanea  Hafniensia 
Theologici  et  Philologici  Argumenti,  tom.  ii.  foscic.  i.  pp.  81—- 
148.) 

The  Codex  Rescriptus,  whence  these  fragments  of  sn  Ante- 
Hieronymian  version  have  been  transcribed,  was  discovered  fay 
Dr.  Feaer,  in  the  library  of  the  university  of  Wurtzburg ;  who 
copied  nearly  all  that  is  leffible,  comprising  portions  of  the  pro- 
phecies of  Jeremiah,  Ezekier,  Daniel,  and  Hoeea.  Dr.  Feder  liav> 
mg  allowed  Dr.  Frederick  Miinter,  bishop  of  Seeland,  to  make  uss 
of  his  labours,  that  learned  prelate  has  here  printed  the  fragments 
in  question.  They  diSkr  materially  from  the  fragments  occurring 
in  Sabatier's  splendid  publication  above  noticed.  Bp.  Miinter 
refera  the  date  of  the  original  writing  to  the  sixth  or  seventh 
century. 

The  Version  of  Jerome. 

S.  Eusebii  Hieronymi  Stridonensis  Presbyteri  Divina  Bibllo- 
tfasca  ante  hac  inedita ;  compleetens  Translationes  Lstinas  Vete- 
ris et  Novi  Testamenti,  tum  ex  Hebreis  turn  {vrecis  fontibus 
derivatss,  innumera  quoque  scholia  marginalia  antiquissima 
Hebrei  cujusdam  scriptoris  anonymi,  Hebrsas  voces  pressius 

experimentis. 8tudio  et  Lahore  Monachorum  ordinis  8. 

Benedict!  e  congregatione  8.  Mauri.  Parisits,  1693,  folio.  (The 
first  volume  of  the  Benedictine  edition  of  Jerome's  works.) 

For  an  account  of  Jerome's  biblical  labours,  see  Part  I.  Chap.  IL 
Sect  IV.  of  the  first  volume.  This  edition  is  printed  from  six 
manuscripts.  Editions  of  other  portions  of  Jeromes  tnmslation  ar^ 
described  by  Masch,  part  ii.  vol.  iii.  pp.  21 — ^23. 

The  Latin  Vulgate  Vernon, 
Tlie  printed  editions  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  are  so  veiy  num* 
rous,  that  two  or  three  of  the  most  important,  or  most  accessible, 
can  only  be  here  noticed.  A  particular  description  of  all  the 
editions  is  given  by  Masbh,  psit  ii.  voL  iii.  pp.  58 — 372. ;  and 
of  the  principal  editions,  by  Brunet,  Manuel  du  Libraire,  tom.  i. 
art.  Btblia.  7V»o  hundred  and  seventeen  Latin  Bibles,  princi- 
pally of  the  Vulgate  version  (many  of  which  are  of  extreme 
rarity \  are  ^escribed  in  the  Bibl.  jSupsex.  vol.  i.  part  ii,  pp.  288 
—510. 
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GOTHIC  VERSION. 


[PautI.  Chap.  I 


1.  Biblia  6acra  Vulgats  Editionis,  tribos  tomis  distincta. 
Roms,  ex  Typographia  Apostolica  Vaticana,  folio. 

After  the  preceding  title  we  read  the  following  on  an  engraved 
title-page : 

**  Biblia  Sacra  Valgataa  Editionu  ad  Concilii  Tridentxni  pr»- 
tcriptum  emendata  et  a  Sixto  V.  P.  M.  recognita  et  approbata. 
Roms,  ex  Typographia  Apostolica  Vaticana,  M.  D.  XC." 

Notwithstanding  the  great  pains  bestowed  upon  this  edition, 
which  by  a  bull  was  authoritatively  declared  to  be  Uie  standard 
of  all  future  impressions,  its  extreme  incorrectness  excited  general 
discontent.  At  first,  it  was  attempted  to  remedy  the  evil  by  print- 
ing the  requisite  corrections  on  small  slips  of  paper,  which  were  to 
be  posted  over  the  incorrect  passages :  but  Gregory  XIV.,  who 
succeeded  Sixtus  V.  in  the  pontificate,  found  it  more  convenient  to 
suppress  the  remaining  copies  of  this  edition,  which  has  Uierefore 
become  of  extreme  rarity.  (Renouard,  Annates  de  I'lmprimerie  des 
Aides,  tom.  ii.  pp.  164 — 166. 

2.  Biblia  Sacra  Vulgats  Editionis  Sixti  V.  Pontifida  Max. 
iussu  recognita  et  edita.  Roma,  ex  Typographia  Apostolica 
Vaticana.    1592,  folio. 

This  edition  was  printed  under  the  auspices  of  Clement  Vm., 
the  successor  of  Sixtus  V.,  whose  constitution  declares  it  to  be  the 
only  authentic  edition :  it  is  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  editions, 
printed  for  the  members  of  the  Romish  church.  For  on  account 
of  the  fatal  variances  between  these  two  revisions,  see  Part  I. 
Chap.  III.  Sect.  II.  $  4.  of  the  first  volume.  A  third  edition  was 
printed  in  1593,  in  4to.  They  are  both  very  rare.  Copies  of  them, 
as  well  as  of  the  Sixtine  edition,  are  in  the  British  Museum. 

3.  Bibliorum  Sacronim  Vulgats  Versionia  Edltio.  Jusau 
Cbristianissimi  Regis  ad  Institutionem  Screnissimi  DelphinL 
Parisiia,  excudebat  Fr.  Amb.  Didot,  1785.   2  tomis,  4to. 

A  chef-d'oeuvre  of  typography :  only  two-hundred  and  fifty  copies 
were  printed  with  the  words  **  ad  Institutionem  Sercnissimi  Del- 
phini"  in  the  title-page.  These  bear  a  higher  price  than  the  othei 
quarto  copies,  which  were  dedicated  to  the  clergy  of  France. 
Peignot  states,  that  two  copies  of  this  edition  were  pnnted  on  vel- 
lum. There  are  copies  of  the  same  edition  in  eight  volumes,  8vo., 
wiUi  a  dedication  to  the  Gallican  clergy,  by  the  printer,  F.  A.  Didot. 

4.  Biblia  Sacra  Vulgats  Editionis  Sixti  Quinti  Pont  Max. 
jussu  recognita  atque  edita  Roms  ex  Typographia  Apostolica 
Vaticana  MDXCIII.  Editio  nova,  auctoritate  summi  pontifids 
Leonis  XII.  ezcusa.  Francofurti  a.  M.  [ad  Mcenum],  1826, 
Royal  8vo. 

A  beautiful  an^  correct  edition,  which  contains  all  the  prefatory 
and  other  preliminary  matter  of  the  Roman  edition;  and,  besides 
Jie  ordinaiy  divisions  of  chapters  and  verses,  it  also  has  the  old 
subdivisions  of  A.  B.  C,  &c.,  introduced  by  Cardinal  Hugo,  of 
which  an  account  is  given  in  the  first  volume. 

5.  Biblia'Sacra  Vulgats  Editionis,  SixtL  V.  Pont  Max.  jussu 
recognita,  et  Clementis  VIII.  auctoritate  edita.   Paris,  1828,  8vo. 

A  neat  edition  from  the  press  of  F.  Didot 

%*  The  Latin  Vulgate  is  found  in  all  the  Polyglott  editions  of 
the  Bible ;  and  various  other  editions  may  be  met  with,  the  price 
of  which  varies  from  twelve  shillings  to  tnree  or  four  guineas  and 
upwards,  according  to  their  rarity  and  conditioiL 

[ii.]  Gothic  VsRstoir. 

1.  Sacrorum  Evangeliorum  Versio  Gothica  ex  Codice  Aiigen- 
teo  emendata  atque  suppleta,  cum  Interpretatione  Latina  et 
Annotationibus  Erici  Benzelii  non  ita  pridem  Archiepiscopi 
Upsaliensis.  Edidit,  Observationes  suas  adjecit,  et  Grammaticam 
Gothicam  premi^t  Edwardus  Ltx.  Oxonii,  e  Typographeo 
Clarendoniano.    1750,  4to. 

The  best  edition  of  the  Gothic  version  of  the  four  Gospels.  The 
first  appeared  at  Dordrecht,  under  the  superintendence  of  Francio 
Junius  in  1665,^  4to.  which  has  the  Anfflo-Saxon  version  annexed. 
For  the  second  edition  we  are  indebted  to  Geoive  Stiemhelm,  at 
Stockholm,  in  1671,  who  has  added  the  Swedish,  Icelandic,  and 
Latin  Vulgate  versions  to  the  translation  of  Ulphilas.  This  third 
edition  was  -  -     -  .      .,     .  .  -  . 

archbishop 

manuscript) .  ^      _   __,  _,  _. 

Oxford,  in  1760,  in  small  folio.  It  is  executed  in  Gothio  letters; 
the  errors  of  the  preceding  editions  are  corrected ;  and  many  of 
the  various  lections,  with  which  the  Gothic  version  furnishes  the 
Greek  Testament,  are  remarked  in  the  notes. 

2.  Ulphils  Versio  Gothica  nonnullorum  Capitum  Epistols 
Pftuli  ad  Romanes,  e  Cod.  Biblioth.  '  Guclpherby tans,  cum  com- 
mentariis  Francisci  Antonii  Khittel.  [1762,]  4to. 

The  fiagment  of  the  Gothic  version,  printed  in  this  publication, 

<  There  are  copies  dated  in  1681 ;  but  they  are  said  by  Masch  to  be  the 
sauM  ediUoa  with  a  new  title-page.    Part.  11.  toL  ill.  o.  706. 


edition  was  prepared  for  the  press  by  the  learned  Eric  Benzel, 
archbishop  of  Upsal  (who  made  a  new  copy  from  the  original 
manuscript) ;  and  vnu  published  after  his  decease  by  Mr.  Lye,  at 


has  been  reprinted,  in  the  followinff  article,  and  also  in  the  appen- 
dix to  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Lye's  Saxon  and  Gothic  Latin 
Dictionary. 

3.  Fragmenta  Vendonis  Ulphilane,  continentia  Particulas  ali- 
quot EpistoliB,  Pauli  ad  Romanos,  ex  Codice  Rescripto  Bibli- 
othece  Guelpherbytann  eruta,  et  a  Francisco  Antonio  Knittd 
edita,  cum  aliquot  annotationibus  typis  reddita  a  Johanne  Ihrb 
Accedunt  due  IHssertationes  ad  Philologiam  Mceeo-CSothicam 
spectantes.     Upsalis,  1763,  4to. 

4.  Johanius  ab  Ihbx  Scripta  Vendonem  Ulphilanam  et  Lin- 
guam  McBso-Grothicam  illustrantia,  ab  ipso  doctiasimo  auctore 
emendata,  novisque  accessionibus  aucta,  jam  vero  ob  preatantiam 
ac  raritatem  collecta,  et  un^  cum  aliis  scriptis  similia  argumentl 
edita,  ab  Antonio  Fiiderico  Busching.     Berolini,  1773,  4to. 

This  volume,  which  is  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  contains 
Ihre's  learned  Disquisition,  entitled  Ulphilas  JUustratua ;  varioua 
fragments  of  Ulphilas's  version ;  five  dissertations  illustrative  of 
them ;  a  specimen  of  a  Glossarium  Ulphilanum,  with  prefaces  pre- 
fixed to  it  In  an  appendix,  the  editor  has  subjoined  dissertations 
on  Ulphilas,  by  Heupolius  (with  remarks  on  Ueupelius  by  Oelrichs), 
Esbei^,  and  &edermann;  specimens  of  critical  observations  on  the 
old  Gothic  translation  of  the  Gospels,  by  John  Gordon,  a  learned 
Scottish  advocate ;  and  a  dissertation  by  Wachter,  on  the  language 
of  the  Codex  Argcnteus. 

6.  Ulfilas  Gothische  Bibel-ubersetzong,  die  alteste  German- 
ische  Urkunde,  nach  Ihre'ns  Text;  mit  einer  grammatisch- 
wortlichen  Lateinischen  Uebersetzung,  und  einem  Gloosar, 
ausgearbeitet  von  Friedrich  Karl  Fulda  ;  das  Glosaar  umgear- 
beitet  von  W.  F.  H.  Rbimwald  ;  und  den  Text  nach  Ihre'ns 
genauer  abschrifl  der  stlbemen  Uandschrift  in  Upeal,  aoigiisdtig 
berichtigt,  samt  einer  historisch-kritiachen  Einleitun^,  versehen 
und  herausgegeben  von  Johann  Christian  Zahk.  Weiaaenfels, 
1805,  4to. 

A  learned  preface  by  J.  C.  Zahn,  in  the  German  language,  con- 
tains a  history  of  the  Gothic  version,  and  of  the  various  preceding 
editions  of  its  fragments.  To  this  succeed  the  fra^ents  them- 
selves, in  the  Roman  chamctor.  The  text  of  them  is  given  from 
a  very  beautiful  and  exact  copy,  which  the  celebrated  scholar  Ibre 
had  procured  to  be  made  under  his  own  inspection,  and  with  the 
design  of  printing  it.  The  editor  has  placed  Ihre's  Latin  transla- 
tion by  the  side  of  the  text ;  and  has  also  added  an  tnterlineary 
Latin  version,  critical  notes  placed  at  the  foot  of  each  page,  and 
an  historical  introduction.  These  are  followed  by  a  Grammar  of 
the  Gothic  language  by  F.  K.  Fulda,  and  by  a  Gothic  Glossaiy 
compiled  by  W.  F.  H.  Keinwald.  "The  text  is  carefully  given; 
the  grammatical  and  critical  remarks,  added  in  the  mari^in  below, 
are  short,  directly  applied  to  the  point,  and  well  conceived ;  and 
tho  whole  of  the  rich  apparatus  of^  the  book  is  valuable." — (Hug's 
Introd.  to  the  New  Test  by  Dr.  Wait,  vol.  i.  pp.  487, 48a)  A  copv 
of  this  curious  and  valuable  work  is  in  the  library  of  the  British 
Museum. 

6.  The  Gothic  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew,  from  the  Codex 
Argenteus  of  the  fourth  Century ;  with  the  corresponding  Eng- 
lish or  Saxon,  from  the  Durham  Book  of  the  eighth  Century, 
in  Roman  Characters;  a  literal  English  Lesson  of  each;  and 
Notes,  Illustrations,  and  Etymological  Disquisitiona  on  Organic 
Principles.     By  Samuel  Hbitshall,  M.A.    London,  1607,  8va 

7.  Ulphils  Partium  Ineditarum,  in  Ambrodanis  Palimpeestis 
ab  Angelo  Maio  repertarum.  Specimen,  conjunctis  curis  ejus- 
dem  Mail  et  Caroli  Octavii  Castilionsi  editum.  Mediolani,  1819, 
4to. 

This  work  is  illustmted  by  two  plates ;  the  first  containing  fac- 
similes of  the  Codices  Rescripti  discovered  in  the  Ambrosian  Li- 
brary (of  which  some  account  has  already  been  given),  and  the 
other  containing  a  fac-simile  specimen  of  a  Greek  mathematical 
treatise,  in  which  the  names  of  Archimedes  and  ApoUonius  are 
mentioned,  and  which  Signer  Mai  discovered  under  some  Lom- 
bard Latin  writing  of  great  antiquity. 

8.  Ulphils  Gothica  Versio  Epistols  Divi  Pauli  ad  Corinthioi 
secunds,  quam  ex  Ambrosiani  Bibliothecd  Palimpeestis  de- 
promptam,  cum  Interpretatione,  Adnotationibus,  Glossario,  edidit 
Carolus  Octavius  CASTiLLioirAua.     Mediolani,  1829,  4to. 

9.  Evangelii  secundum  Matthsum  Versio  Francicassculi  IX. 
necnon  Gothica  ssc.  IV.  quoad  superest.  Edidit  J.  Andrsss 
ScHXBLLBR.    StuttgAtt  und  Tubiugeu,  1827,  8vo. 

This  virork  was  published  by  Professor  Schmeller,  to  illiislrsts 
his  lectures  on  the  German  Language  and  Literature,  delivered  in 
the  University  of  Munich.  It  contains  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew 
in  the  Frankish  dialect,  from  a  MS,  of  Tatian^s  Harmony,  of  the 
ninth  century?  preserved  in  the  Library  at  St  Gall,  in  Switzerland. 
The  fragments  of  the  Gothic  Version  are  given  according  to  the 
Codex  Argenteus,  and  the  remains  of  the  Gothic  Version,  dl9C0ve^ 
ed  by  Mai  and  Count  Castiglioni.  A  comparison  of  these  two 
versions  will  show,  that  the  Frankish  and  Gothic  languages  are 
only  dialects  of  the  same  ancient  language,  which  in  the  lapse  of 
ages  have  gradually  deviated  from  each  other. 
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[iii.]  Tm  Sclatohic  Vsrsioit. 

Wiwlia,  sinetz  Knigi,  wetchago  i  nowago  sawieta  pojasiku 
dowenaku. — ^The  Bible,  that  is  to  say,  the  Books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  in  the  Sclavonic  language.  Ostrog,  1581, 
folio. 

This  is  the  editio  princeps  of  the  entire  Sclavonic  Bible :  an  in- 
teresting account  of  various  previous  editions  of  detached  portions 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  as  well  as  of  the  pains  bestowed 
in  order  to  render  this  impression  correct,  will  be  found  in  Dr. 
Henderson's  Biblical  Researches,  pp.  78 — 82.  Clement  (Biblioth. 
Curieuse,  tom.  iii.  pp.  441 — 444.)  has  given  a  minute  description  of 
it ;  to  which  Dr.  Diodin  acknowledges  himself  indebted  for  pert 
of  his  account  of  Earl  Spencer's  copy.  (Bibliotheca  Spenceriana, 
vol.  i.  pp.  90—93.)  But  Dr.  Henderson,  from  his  residence  in 
Russia,  and  his  critical  acquaintance  with  the  Sclavonic  language, 
has  been  enabled  to  add  much  important  information  (which  does 
not  admit  of  abridgment)  relative  to  this  and  to  subsequent  edi- 
tions of  the  Sclavonic  version,  which  was  utterly  unknown  to 
those  bibliographen.  See  his  Biblical  Researches,  pp.  83-^. 
9^-103. 

[iv.]  Thi  Akolo-Saxon  Vbrsio^tb. 

1.  Heptateuchoa,  Liber  Job,  et  EvangeUum  Nicodemi,  Anglo- 
Saxonice.  Historis  Judith  Fragmentum,  Dano-Saxouice.  Edi- 
dit  nunc  primum  ex  MS8.  Codicibua  Edwardus  Thwaitxs. 
Oxonis,  1699,  8vo. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the  Heptateuch,  that  is,  of  the  live 
books  of  Moees  and  the  books  of  Josnua  and  Judges,  was  made 
towards  the  close  of  the  tenth  century  by  iElfric,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury ;  and  was  published  bj^  Mr.  lliwaites  from  an  unique 
manuscript  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  The  book  of  Job, 
also  translated  fay  iElfric,  was  printed  from  a  transcript  of  a  MS. 
in  the  CoUonian  Library  (now  in  the  British  Museum) ;  and  the 
apocryphid  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  from  Junius's  copy  of  the  origi- 
nal manuscript  m  the  Library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge. 
The  Danish-»axon  version  of  the  book  of  Judith  (a  fmgment  of 
which  is  given  in  the  publication  now  under  notice)  was  made 
during  the  time  when  England  groaned  under  the  yoke  of  the 
Danish  kings.  A  few  notes  on  iEllric's  preface,  aftd  some  various 
readings  collected  from  an  Anglo-Saxon  fragment  of  the  book  of 
Exodus,  and  the  pseudo-gospel  of  Nicodemus,  close  this  curious 
and  rare  volume. 

2.  Psalterium  Davidis  Latino-Saxonicum  Vetua,  a  Johanne 
SpxLXAirxo,  D.  Henrici  fil.  editum  e  velustissimo  exemplari 
MS.  in  Bibliotheca  ipsius  Henrici,  et  cum  tribua  aliis  non  multo 
miniis  vetustis  coUatum.     Londini,  1640,  4to. 

3.  The  Grospela  of  the  fewer  Euangelistea  translated  in  the 
olde  Saxons  tyme  out  of  Latin  into  the  vulgaie  toung  of  the 
Saxons,  newly  collected  out  of  auncient  Monumentes  of  the 
sayd  Saxons,  and  now  published  for  testimonie  of  the  same. 
London,  printed  by  John  Daye.  1571,  4to. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  text  is  divided  into  chapters,  and  is  accompa- 
nied by  the  English  version  then  in  use,  in  a  parj^llel  column, 
divided  into  chapters  and  verses,  "  which,"  it  is  stated  in  a  prefa- 
tory note,  "  was  observed  for  the  better  understanding  of  the 
reader.'*  The  editor  of  this  now  rare  volume  was  Matthew 
Parker  ;  it  has  a  preface,  written  by  the  celebrated  martyrologist, 
John  FoxE,  by  whom  it  is  dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Two  other  editions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Gospels  have  been 
printed,  viz.  by  William  Lisle,  in  4to.,  London,  1658;  and  by 
Thomas  Marshall,  in  4to.,  Dordrecht,  1665,  with  the  Mseso-Gothic 
vereion.  Of  the  last  edition  there  are  copies,  with  Amsterdam, 
1684,  in  the  title ;  but  these  are  the  same  eaition,  with  a  new  title- 
page. 


SECTION  VL 


MODERN  VSRSIONS   OF  THE   OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS. 


U. 


GxirxBAii  Obsxryatioits  on  thx  Circitlation  of  thx 

SCBIPTCRSS. 


I.  Searcittf  and  kig-h  prices  of  the  Scripturet. — H.  Jiude  attemptt 
to  convey  an  idea  of  their  contents  to  the  poor  and  illiterate. 
— Mcount  of  the  Biblia  Pavpsrvx. — IIL  dumber  and 
cUuaiJlcation  of  the  trantUuionM  of  the  Bible  into  modem 
lanffuagcB, 

L  In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  however  anxious  its  pro- 
fessors must  have  been  to  become  posseased  of  the  sacred  volume, 
and  however  widely  it  was  read  in  their  assemblies  for  divine 
worship^  still  the  publication  of  a  version  waa  not  what  it  now 
IS — the  emission  of  thousands  of  copies  into  the  world.  It  con- 
•sted,  in  a  great  measure,  in  tnmslaton  pormitting  their  manu- 


scripts  to  be  transcribed  by  others;  and  so  long  as  the  tedious 
process  of  copying  was  the  only  one  which  could  be  resorted  to 
exemplars  of  the  sacred  writings  must  have  been  multiplied  very 
slowly.  Before  the  inventions  of  paper  and  printing,  manuscripts 
were  the  only  books  in  use,  and  bore  such  excessively  high 
prices,  especially  those  which  were  voluminous,  that  few  besides 
the  most  opulent  could  afford  to  purchase  them  :<  even  monas- 
teries of  some  consideration  had  frequently  only  a  missal.  So 
long  as  the  Roman  empire  subsisted  in  Europe,  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  in  Latin  universally  prevailed:  but,  in  consequence 
of  the  irruptions  of  the  barbarous  nations,  and  the  erection  of 
new  monarchies  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  power,  the  Latin 
language  became  so  altered  and  corrupted,  as  no  longer  to  be 
intelligible  by  the  multitude,  d[nd  at  length  it  fell  into  disuse, 
except  among  the  ecclesiastics. 

In  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  when  the  Vulgate  Latin 
version  had  ceased  to  be  generally  understood,  there  is  wo  reason 
to  suspect  any  intention  in  the  Church  of  Rome  to  deprive  tho 
laity  of  the  Scriptures.  "  Translations  were  freely  made,  although 
the  acts  of  the  saints  were  generally  deemed  more  instructive. 
Louis  the  Dcbonnair  is  said  to  have  caused  a  German  version 
of  the  New  Testament  to  be  made.  Otfrid,  in  the  same"  (that 
is,  the  ninth)  "  century,  rendered  the  Gospels,  or  rather  abridged 
them,  into  German  verse :  this  work  is  still  extant,  and  is  in 
several  respects  an  object  of  curiosity.  In  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
century,  we  find  translations  of  the  Psalms,  Job,  Kings,  and  the 
Maccabees,  into  French.  But,  after  the  diffusion  of  heretical 
principles,  it  becjune  expedient  to  secure  the  orthodox  faith  from 
lawless  interpretation.  Accordingly  the  council  of  Thoulouse, 
in  1229,  prohibited  the  laity  from  possessing  the  Scriptures ;  and 
this  prohibition  waa  frequently  repeated  upon  subsequent  ooca- 
aions."* 

II.  Although  the  invention  of  paper,  in  the  close  of  the  thir- 
teenth or  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  rendered  the  transcrip- 
tion of  books  less  expensive,  yet  their  cost  necessarily  pUced 
them  out  of  the  reach  of  the  middling  and  lower  classes,  who 
(it  is  well  known)  were  immersed  in  the  deepest  ignorance. 
Means,  however,  were  subsequently  devised,  in  order  to  convey 
a  rude  idea  of  the  leading  facta  of  Scripture,  by  means  of  the 
Block  Bookif  or  Books  of  Images^  as  they  are  termed  by  Bibli- 
ographers, of  which  the  following  notice  may  not  be  unaccept- 
able lo  the  reader. 

The  manufacturers  of  playing  cards,  which  were  fint  invented' 
and  painted  in  the  fourteenth  century,  had  in  the  following  cen- 
tury begun  to  engrave  on  wood  the  images  of  the  saints,  to  which 
they  afterwards  added  some  verses  or  sentences  analogous  to  the 
subject  As  the  art  of  engraving  on  wood  proceeded,  its  profes- 
sors at  length  composed  historical  subjects,  chiefly  (if  not  cn- 
^rely)  taken  from  the  Scriptures,  with  a  text  or  explanation 
engraved  on  the  same  blocks.  These  form  the  Booko  of  Imageo^ 
or  Block  Books  just  mentioned :  tl^ey  were  printed- from  wooden 
blocks ;  one  side  of  the  leaf  only  is  impressed,  and  the  corres- 
ponding text  is  placed  below,  beside,  or  proceeding'  out  of,  the 
mouth  of  the  figures  introduced. 

Of  all  the  Xylographic  works,  that  is,  such  as  are  printed  from 
wooden  blocks^  the  Biblia  Paupsbum  is  perhaps  the  rarest,  as 
well  as  the  most  ancient ;  it  is  a  manual,  or  kind  of  catechism 
of  the  Bible,  for  the  use  of  young  persons,  and  of  the  common 
people,  whence  it  derives  its  name — Biblia  Pauperum — the 
Bible  of  the  Poor  f  who  were  thus  enabled  to  acquire,  at  a  com- 
paratively low  price,  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
events  recorded  in  the  Scriptures.  Being  much  in  use,  the  few 
copies  of  it  which  are  at  present  to  be  found  in  the  libraries  of 
the  curious  are  for  the  most  part  either  mutilated  or  in  bad  con- 
dition. The  extreme  rarity  of  this  book,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  produced,  concur  to  impart  a  high  degree  of 
interest  to  it 

The  Biblia  Pauperum  consiatB  of  forty  plates,  with  extracts 
and  sentences  analogous  to  the  figures  and  images  represented 
therein :  the  whole  are  engraven  on  wood,  on  one  side  of  the 
leaves  of  paper;  so  that,  when  folded,  they  are  placed  opposite  to 
each  other.  Thus,  as  the  white  sides  of  the  leaves  may  be 
cemented  together,  the  total  number  is  reduced  to   twenty, 

>  Concerning  the  rarity  and  high  prices  of  books  during  the  dark  ages, 
the  reader  wiUfiod  several  authentic  anecdotes  in  the  first  volume  of  an 
"Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Bibliography,"  (pp.  »15— 349.),  by  the  author 
of  this  work.  , 

•  Hallam's  View  of  Europe  daring  the  Ifflddle  Ages,  vol.  ii.  p.  536.  4to. 
edition. 

s  They  appear  to  have  been  first  invented  in  1390,  bv  Jaoquemin  Grin- 
gonncnr,  a  painter  at  Paris,  for  the  amusement  of  Charles  V].  king  of 
France,  who  had  fallen  into  a  confirmed  melancholy,  bordering  qp  insanity. 
Rees's  Cyck)p»dia,  vol  vl.  article  CaTde. 
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because  the  fint  and  last  page  remain  blank.  Copiea,  howerer, 
are  sometimee  found,  the  leaves  of  which,  not  having  been 
cemented  on  their  blank  side,  are  forty  in  number,  Uke  the 
plates.  Each  plate  or  page  contains  four  busts,  two  at  the  top, 
and  two  at  the  bottom,  together  with  three  historical  subjects : 
the  two  upper  busts  represent  the  prophets  or  other  persons 
whose  names  are  always  written  beneath  them ;  the  two  lower 
busts  are  anonymous.  The  middle  of  the  plates,  which  are  all 
marked  by  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  the  centre  pf  the  upper  com- 
partment,^ is  occupied  by  three  historical  pictures,  one  of  which 
IS  taken  from  the  New  Testament :  this  is  the  type  or  principal 
subject,  and  occupies  the  centre  of  the  page,  between  the  two 
antit3rpes  or  other  subjects  which  allude  to  it. '  The  inscriptions 
which  occur  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  page,  consist  of  texts 
of  Scripture  and  Leonine  verses. 

Thus  in  the  fortieth  plate,  of  which  our  engraving  is  a  copy,< 
the  two  busts  of  David  and  Isaiah  are  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  page,  between  two  passages  of  the  Bible. 
The  Jirst  of  these,  on  the  left  of  those  prophets,  is  partly  taken 
from  the  Song  of  Solomon  (chap.  v.  7,  8.),  and  runs  thus: — 
Legitur  in  Cantico  Canticorum  quarto  capites  quod  (or  quo) 
tpontus .  alloquitur  sponsanif  et  earn  tumendo  dixit ;  ^  Tota 
pulchra  et  arnica  mea^  et  macula  non  est  in  te.  Veni,  arnica 
mea;  venif  coronabere,"  Sponsue  verut  iste  est  Christut; 
qui,  in  atsumendo  earn  sponsam,  qum  est  anime  tine  macula 
omnii  peccaii,  et  introducit  earn  in  requiem  etemamf  et  coronat 
cum  corona  immortaUtatis^ 

The  second  passage,  which  is  on  the  right  of  David  and 
Isaiah,  is  taken  from  the  Book  of  Revelation,  and  runs  thus: — 
Legitwr  in  Apocalypsi  xxi9,  capite,  quod  angelus  Dei  appre- 
hendit  Jhoannem  Evangelistam^  cum  esset  in  spiritu,  et  volens 
sibi  ostendere  archana  Dei  dixit  ad  eum  g  "  Veni,  et  ostendam, 
tibi  sponsam,  uxorem  agniJ*  Angelus  loquitur  ad  omnes  in 
^enerali,  ut  veniant  ad  au*cuUandum  in  spiritu  agnum  inno- 
centem  Christum,  animam  innocentem  coronantem,^ 

Beneath  the  bust  of  David,  which  is  indicated  by  his  name,  is  a 
scroll  proceeding  from  his  hand  inscribed  Tamquam  sponsus  domi- 
nus  procedens  de  thalamo  suo,  [See  Ps.  xix.  5.  Vulgate  Version.] 

Beneath  Isaiah  is  ysaye  vi,  with  a  label  proceeding  from  his 
hand  inscribed  Tanquam  sponsus  decoravit  me  corona.  [See 
Isa.  Ixi.  10.  Vulgate  Version.] 

The  letter  •  b  •  between  these  two  labels  denotes  the  order 
of  the  plate  or  page,  as  the  cuts  in  this  work  follow  each  other 
according  to  two  sets  of  alphabets,  each  of  which  extends  from 
a  to  b  only :  when  the  first  series  is  completed,  a  second  is 
begun,  the  letters  of  which  are  distinguished  by  two  points 
•  a**b».c..  &c 

In  the- central  compartment,  between  the  busts  above  described, 
is  the  type  or  principal  subject ;  it  represents  the  rewards  of  the 
righteous  in  the  eternal  worid,  and  ti\e  Redeemer  is  introduced 
as  bestowing  the  crown  of  life  on  one  of  the  elect  spirits.  The 
antitype  on  the  left  is  the  daughter  of  Sion,  crowned  by  her 
spouse  with  the  fi>llowing  Leonine  verse,  • 

Laus  axe  vere :  sp^sU  bn  sist  here  / 

that  is, 

Laus  anime  vere  sponsum  bene  sensit  habere. 

The  antitype  on  the  right  is  an  angel,  speaking  to  St  John, 
with  this  verse  beneath : — 

Spds^  amat  spbsam  X*  ninds  et  spectotami 
that  is, 
Sponsus  amat  sponsam  Christus  nimis  et  spedosam. 
From  the  lefi-hand  figure  of  the  bust  at  the  bottom  of  the  plate 
proceeds  this  label: — corona  tua  c'culiguta  [circumligata]  siet 
[sit]  et  calciame  [calciamenta]  i  peb**^  [in  pedibus],  with  a  refer- 
ence to  Ezekiel,  ch.  xxiv.    The  twenty-third  verse  of  that  chap- 
ter [Vulgate  Version]  is  most  probably  the  passage  intended. 

From  the  figure  on  the  right  (which  seems  to  have  been  de- 
signed for  the  prophet  Hosea,  as  the  other  figure  may  mean  the 
prophet  Ezekid)  proceeds  the  label  Sponsabo  te  mihi  in  sempi- 
temum,  Ac  with  a  reference  to  Hosea  v.  The  passage  alluded 
to  will  be  found  in  Hoe.  iL  19.  which  runs  thus: — Sponsabo  te 
mihi  in  sempitemum,  et  sponsabo  te  mihi  injustitia,  etin  mse- 
ricordia  et  in  miser ationibus.  [Vulgate  Version.] 

1  These  Letters,  Dr.  Dibdin  thiak&  are  the  origin  of  the  slgiiatares 
which  are  used  to  denote  the  order  or  the  sheets  in  printed  books.  Bib. 
Spenc.  voL  i.  p.  xxvi. 

•  Made  from  the  last  plate  or  pace  of  the  exemplar,  which  was  the  late 
Mr.  Wlllet's.    See  the  engraving  facing  the  title-page. 

•  The  above  sentences  are  printed  wUhsut  the  contractioDS,  which  are 
■o  numeroos  and  so  eomplez,  as  to  be  with  diiBcoUy  understood  bf  any 
who  are  not  conversant  in  ancient  records  and  earlj-printed  books. 

«  Bee  preceding  note. 


The  last  line  in  our  fac-simile  of  the  Biblia  Paupenim  umj  ba 
thus  read : — 


Versus. 


F*  tUc  gaudit  aie  sibi,  qu  bonu  datTi 

that  is, 
Thine  gaudent  animm  sibi  quum  bonum  datur  < 


Bibliographers  are  by  no  means  agreed  conceming  the  ^ge^ 
which  they  assign  to  the  curious  volume  above  described.  Ih, 
Dibdin,^  it  is  apprehended,  dates  it  too  low,  in  fixing  it  to  the 
year  1460;  and  though  the  cuts  are  not  designed  in  m>  heavy 
and  Gothic  a  style  as  Baron  Heinedten  ascribes  to  them,  yet  tlK 
execution  of  them  on  the  wood-blocks  is  confessedly  very  ooeme, 
as  our  specimen  (which  is  an  exact  fee-simile)  will  abnndantty 
prove.  The  form  of  the  letters  also  is  too  Goihic,  and  too  %d^ 
of  proportion,  to  bear  so  late  a  date :  indeed,  if  they  be  compared 
with  the  letters  exhibited  in  some  of  the  fec-eimiles  in  the  MibU«- 
theca  Spenceriana  (which  are  supjpoeed  to  have  been  er^ented 
between  1420  and  1430),  the  similarity  of  coarseneoB  in  the 
shape  of  the  letters  vrill  render  it  probable  that  the  Biblim  Psc- 
perum  is  nearly  of  equal  antiquity.  In  fiict,  it  is  this  verr 
coarseness  of  the  letters  (pa  Heinecken  has  remarked)  which  has 
caused  the  edition  above  described  to  be  preferred  to  eveiy  o4ber 
of  the  Biblia  Pauperum.' 

III.  The  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing  in  the  fifteenth  oea- 
tury,  and  the  establishment  of  the  glorious  Reformation  through- 
out Europe  in  the  following  century,  fiicilitated  the  circnlatka 
of  the  Scriptures.  Wherever  its  pure  doctrines  penetrated,  tl» 
nations  that  embraced  it,  adopting  its  grand  principle — that  the 
Bible  contains  the  religion  of  Protestants— were  naturally  de> 
sirous  of  obtaining  the  sacred  volimie  in  their  respective  la»- 
guages. .  And  even  in  those  countries  into  which  the  reformed 
doctrines  were  but  partially  introduced,  it  was  found  neoesary 
to  yield  so  far  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  as  to  admit,  in  a  hmiied 
degree,  vernacular  translations  among  the  people.^  Since  the 
Reformation,  wherever  learned  and  pious  missionariea  have  car- 
ried the  Christian  feith,  the  Scriptures  have  been  tranahOed  into 
the  languages  of  its  professors. 

The  total  number  of  dialects,  spoken  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
is  computed  to  be  about  five  hundred ;  and  of  these  eomewhat 
more  than  one  hundred  appear  to  constitute  languages  generically 
distinct,  or  exhibiting  more  diversity  than  resemblance  to  each 
other.  Into  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fiffy  of  these  varicws 
dialects  the  sacred  Scriptures  have  been  translated,  either  wholh 
or  in  part;  and  not  less  than  sixty  of  them  are  versions  in  tl^ 
languages  and  dialects  of  Asia.  It  is  obvious  that  Terr  few 
modem  versions  can  be  of  service  in  the  criticism  or  interrela- 
tion of  the  Bible ;  but  as  the  author  has  been  censured  for 
omitting  them  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  he  Ins  endea 
voured  to  supply  that  deficiency,  and  to  procure  the  best  infer- 
mation  possible,  on  a  topic  so  interesting  to  every  sincere 
professor  of  Christianity. 

»  Baron  Heinecken,  who  has  examined  several  copies  of  this  work  with 
minute  attention,  has  discovered  five  diffbrent  editions  of  the  Biblia  Pan- 
perum ;  the  fifth  is  easily  known,  aa  it  has  fifty  plates.  In  executing  Uk 
other  four  editions,  the  engravers,  he  observes,  have  worked  with  such 
exactness,  that  there  is  very  little  difference  between  any  of  them,  so  tLtf 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  which  is  the  first  Tlie  attentive  biblicifn- 
pher,  however,  will  discover  several  variations.  These  are  pointed  out  by 
Heinecken,  who  has  described  the  subjects  of  the  different  platea  or  leaws 
with  much  minuteness.  As  his  interesting  work  is  in  the  hand  of  every 
bibliographer  and  amateur,  it  will  be  sufiScient  to  refer  to  his  Idee  d'ua« 
Colleclion  d'Estampes,  pp.  293—333. ;  from  which  Santander  haa  abridred 
his  neat  account.  Diet,  clu  xv.  Sit^cle,  voL  ii.  pp.  207— 2ia  Lambinet  ike- 
cherches  sur  i'lmprimerie,  pp.  61— 72.) and  Daunou (AnAlyse  desC^ian.os 
sur  rOrigine  de  I'lmprimerie.  pp.  7—15.)  have  short  but  interesting  nockcs 
relative  to  this  and  the  other  books  of  images,  which  will  repay  the  trooble 
of  perusal  to  those  who  have  not  the  dear  volume  of  Heinecken,  or  the  ela- 
borate work  of  Santander. 

•  Bibliotheca  -;  ..  ]       ■    i 

•»  The  rarity  i  tJn-  iiiUij.  Piiujjeruwj  Ija*  caused  the  few  CjOfsiea  of  it, 
which  arc  knon n  la  he  c-jLliyii^  ig  ba  saLil  for  the  tuanA  emrbiiiMii  pricfs. 
These  indeed  biiv«'  vctrjed  nccuriiidjc  to  ihe  conditian  and!  dlffi^r^ni^  of  the 
several  ediliouK.  Tlii^  copy  which  If i!<inccl[i(Mi  de«t::rib«»  ^  \hv  ir«t(UKl 
which  is  notice '1  abriViji)  cust  at  the  min  of  M.  dc  tbiK?,  id  17^^  liUi  Ii\-iY4 
(43/.  15«.);  at  t't-  tfrd--  of  >L  Gnii^nat,  in  l7m,mi  Uvres  t:«St  6*l>;  at  the 
sale  of  M.  PariH.  in  17*^1,  rAL;  niid  [hnl  of  Mr.  WlUei^  In  im\  two  hirodf «1 
and  forty  five  ^luneaaE  Ihe  editjoii  do<crlbr^d  by  Helaeeken  as  the  se- 
cond, produceiS,  m  M.  V<^rfluBseii"fl  sidUi  in  177S,  mO  ifiorfAS  of  eichasse 
(about  24L);  ai  irint  of  M.  Ia  VatHiTC,  in  17^.  7m  Vtrrt*  (ML  ^.^);  Jtd 
at  that  of  M.  Cn  venna,  in  17811,  ai6  iHroi (UL  7«-  M >.  Copies ufAe  Biblk 
Pauperumare  ii»  tki*  MajPBt^'B  libmry  (funnf»rlyG«lin*t*i«©pj>^  ta  ib»i 
of  Earl  Spencer  ;  ihe  Uodkuim  and  Cnrpua  Chriiti  Libmric^p  ai  Oxford; 
Corpus  CfhristI  rnljp^n?  Llbrury,  C'juiibn Jf^fi ;  In  Uio  tfunterittQ  Mnseura, 
Glasgow  (it  is  rfry  jinpcr/ect);  m  ifrn  Rn^val  Llhrary  at  P«rE»  C'^^'nnerir 
VaUiere's  copy  :  \i  H  luip^rfect)^  Dnd  In  liw  Public  LiUraTT  si  Bai^.  Tor 
an  account  of^l  Iil"  Uptcufum  Hutntmrn  i^lrii.tA%tmtia  and  Uie  olher  corioui 
BooIls  of  Imagf  R,  st'e  ibe  ntiitior^a  IntroiJucUuFi  to  llibll(>craphj,  rot  ii.  Ap* 
poidix,  pp.  v.— jciv,;  BfitJ  Hafijii  Helrie£r!(£<n^fl  IdAs  Qi^ninlfi  oKme  CoUeo- 
tion  ooropl^te  i\  EhX^xr  peit.    I^i  p^k^  1771,  %nk, 

•  Historical  Sketch  of  Ihe  TranslaEJon  and  Circulation  e(  Ihe  ^rjpCuai 
by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Ttioouwct  iind  Dmio  (Fexth,  1^  Bi^\  p,  U. 
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The  modem  Tersioiui  of  the  Beriptaree  are  twofold,  viz.  in  the 
Latin  language,  and  in  the  Ternacalar  language  of  all  the  coun- 
tries in  which  Christianity  has  been  propagated ;  and  both  are 
made  either  by  persons  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome 
or  by  Protestants. 

§  2.  MoDKRN  Latin  Yersions  of  the  Old  akd  New  Tes- 
tament. 
[L]  Latin  Yibsions  of  thi  ihtibi  Biblb,  ob  or  tbi  Old 

TXSTAMBNT. 

Veniofif  made  by  Romanittt, 
Or  Ae  modem  Latin  Yendons  of  the  Old  Testament,  made 
by  indiriduals  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  those 
of  Pagninus,  Montanus,  Malvenda,  Cajetan,  and  Houbigant,  are 
particularly  worthy  of  notice.^ 

1.  Pavnihus. — Yeteris  ac  Novi  Testamenti  ndva  translatio, 
per  Sanct  Paoninvk  edita.    Lugduni,  1528,  in  large  4to. 

Sanctea  Pagninus,  a  Dominican  monk,  was  the  first  modem  ori- 
ental scholar  who  attempted  to  make  a  new  translation  of  the 
SScripmres  from  the  original  languages.  Having,  in  the  course  of 
his  studies,  been  led  to  conceive  that  the  Vallate  Latin  Version 
of  Jerome  (of  which  an  account  has  been  given  m  the  first  volume 
of  this  work)  was  greatly  corrupted,  he  undertook  to  form  a  new 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  Hebrew,  following 
Jerome  only  where  he  thought  that  his  version  corresponded  to  the 
original.  Under  the  patronage  of  the  Popes  Leo  X.,  Hadrian  VI., 
ana  Clement  VII.,  he  devoted  twenty-fiveyearB  to  this  great  work; 
which  was  first  published  at  Lyons  m  1528.  The  Jews  who  read  it 
attested  its  fidelity.  The  great  fitolt  of  Pagninus  is,  that  he  has  ad- 
hered too  closely  and  servilely  to  the  original  text ;  and  this  scrupu- 
lous attachment  has  made  his  translation  obscure,  barbarous,  and  lull 
of  solecisms.  He  has  ahto  altered  the  commonly-received  names 
of  men  and  cities,  and  has  substituted  others  in  their  place,  which 
are  pronounced  according  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  Mosorites. 
Though  this  translator's  labours  were  very  wvoreXy  criticised  by 
Father  Simon,  yet  he  acknowledges  his  peat  abilities  and  learn- 
ing ;  and  all  the  latter  commentators  and  critics  concur  in  justly 
commending  his  work,  as  being  remarkably  exact  and  faithful,  and 
admirably  adapted  to  explain  the  literal  sense  of  the  Hebrew  text. 
Pagninus  aderwards  translated  the  New  Testament  from  the 
Greek,  which  he  dedicated  to  his  patron.  Pope  Clement  VII.  It 
was  printed  with  the  former  at  Lvons,  in  1528.  In  1557,  Robert 
Stephens  printed  a  new  edition  of  his  translation  in  two  volumes 
folio,  with  corrections  {  but  it  contains  only  the  Old  Testament  of 
Pagninus's  version.  The  New  Testament  is  given  in  the  Latin 
version  of  Beza,  which  is  noticed  in  p.  32.  infra, 

2.  Montanus. — Biblia  Latina  Pagnini,  k  Benedicto  Aiia 
MoNTANO  reoognita.    Antverpis,  1584,  folio. 

The  trsnslation  of  Pagninus  was  revised  by  Benedict  Arias 
Montanus,  who  has  erroneously  been  considered  as  a  new  trans- 
lator of  the  Bible  in  the  Latin  language.  His  chief  aim  was  to 
translate  the  Hebrew  words  by  the  same  number  of  Latin  ones ; 
so  that  he  has  accommodated  his  whole  translation  to  the  most 
scrapulous  rales  of  grammar,  without  any  regard  to  the  elegance 
of  his  Latinity.  Monlanus's  edition,  therefore,  may  be  considered 
rather  as  a  grammatical  commentary,  than  a  true  version,  and  as 
being  adapted  to  instract  yonnj^  beffinners  in  the  Hebrew,  than  to 
be  read  separately:  being  pnnted  interlinearily  with  the  Latin 
word  placed  exactly  over  the  Hebrew,  it  saves  the  student  the 
trouble  of  frequently  referring  to  his  Lexicon.  In  the  New  Tes- 
tament, Montanus  changed  only  a  fow  words  in  the  Vulgate  ver- 
sion, where  he  found  it  to  dider  from  the  Greek.  This  revision 
has  been  very  frequently  printed  in  various  sizes:  it  is  also  found 
in  the  Antwerp,  F^ris,  and  London  Polyglotts. 

8.  Malybnda. — ^Thonus  JAlltx-kum  Commentarii  in  Scrip- 
turam  Sacram,  una  cum  nova  ex  Hebreo  translatione,  variisqne 
l<^tionibuB.    Lugduni,  1650,  5  tomis,  folio. 

The  translation  of  Thomas  Malvenda,  a  Spanish  Dominican, 
bein^  more  grammatical  and  barbarous  than  that  of  Montanus,  is 
but  little  esteemed,  and  has  fi&Uen  into  oblivion. 

4.  Cajstan^ — ^Librorum  Yeteris  Testamenti,  scilicet  Penta^ 
teuchi,  Josus,  Judicum,  Regum,  Paralipomenon,  Esdrs,  Nehe- 
mis.  Job,  Psalmoram,  Proverbioram  Salomonis,  et  prioram 
trium  capitum  Esais,  Yersio  nova  Latina  ex  Hebreo  a  Thoma 
de  Yio,  Cardinale  Cajstano,  ope  duoram  Lingnam  Hebneam 
scientium  (alterius  Hebnei  Magistri  iltius  lingus,  alterius  Chris- 
tiani)  fautituta  juxta  methodum  quam  ipse  tndidit  in  pnefatione 
comment^oram  in  Psalmoa.    Lugduni,  1639,  5  vols,  folio; 

The  version  which  bears  the  name  of  Cardinal  Ciyetan,  strictly 
speaking,  is  not  his  production ;  having  been  made  by  two  per- 
aons  (one  a  Jew,  the  other  a  Christian),  both  of  whom  were  well 

>The  materials  of  this  section  are  derived  f^m  Marsh*s  snd  Boemer's 
Bditk>D  of  Letong's  Bibttotheca  Sacra,  vol  il.  Walchii  Bibliotheea  Theo- 
loglca  Seleeta,  vol.  tv.  pp.  64—76.  Carpxovii  Critica  Sacra,  Veteria  Tes- 
taineiiti,  pp.  707-^7.  Buaon's  Hist  Critique  du  VIeux  Testament,  Uvre  U. 
€b.xxlL 


skilled  in  the  original  language  of  the  sacred  volume.  Cretan 
carefully  avoided  those  barbarous  expressions  which  he  must  hay«. 
used  if  his  version  had  been  grammatically  literal. 

6.  HovBiGA^TT. — Biblia  Yeteris  Testamenti  Latine,  ex  Ver 
sione  Carol!  Francisci.HovBioANT.  Lutetis  Parisiorum,  1758; 
4  tomis,  folio. 

The  Latin  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  printed  by  Fathe« 
Houbigant  in  his  critical  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  (noticed  in 
p.  31.  supra),  is  not  framed  according  to  the  present  Hebrew  teit, 
but  according  to  the  text,  as  he  thought  it  should  be  corrected  by 
manuscripts,  ancient  versions,  and  critical  coi^jecrures.  The  Latin 
text  of  Houbigant's  version  was  also  printed  at  Paris  in  1753,  in 
8  vols.  8vo.  This  version  is  much  admired  for  its  elegance  and 
energy. 

Vernofu  made  by  Proteatantt, 

Since  the  Reformation,  several  Latin  versions  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament have  been  made  from  the  original  Hebrew  by  leamed 
Protestants.  The  most  esteemed  are  those  of  Munster,  Leo 
Juda,  Castalio,  Junius  and  Tremellius,  Schmidt,  Dathe,  Schott, 
and  Winzer. 

1.  MuirsTXR. — ^Biblia  Latina,  ex  Yersione  Sebastiani  Mun- 
STXRi.     BasilesB,  1534;  1546,  folio. 

In  the  year  1534,  Sebastian  Munster  printed  at  Basle  a  new 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  original  Hebrew,  with 
the  Hebrew  text;  and  in  1546  he  published  a  second  edition, 
with  the  addition  of  some  notes,  which  Father  Simon  thinks  useful 
for  understanding  the  style  of  the  sacred  writings.  Without  rigidly 
adhering  to  the  grammatical  signification  of  the  words,  like  Pa^i- 
nus  and  Montanus,  ho  has  given  a  more  free  and  intelligible  version : 
but  by  not  deviating  from  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  text,  he  has 
retained  some  of  its  peculiar  idioms.  Ho  has  also  availed  himself 
of  the  commentaries  of  the  best  of  the  rabbinical  writere.  Though 
Simon  freely  censures  particular  parts  of  Munster's  version,  he 
decidedly  prefers  it  to  those  of  Pagninus  and  Montanus ;  and  Huet 

S'ves  him  the  character  of  a  translator  well  versed  in  the  Hebrew 
nguaffe,  whose  style  is  very  exact,  and  conformable  to  the 
original. 

2.  Lao  JcDA. — ^Biblia  Sacro-Sancta  Testamenti  Yeteris  et 
Novi,  e  nera  Hebreoram  lingua  GnBcoramque  fontibus,  con- 
sultis  simul  orthodoxis  interpretibus  religiosissime,  translata  in 
sermonem  Latinum.  Tiguri,  1543,  folio ;  1544,  8vo.,  and  various 
subsequent  editions. 

The  translation  which  bean  the  name  of  Leo  Juda  was  com- 
menced by  him ;  but  being  prevented  by  death  from  finishing  the 
work,  he  left  it  to  be  completed  by  Theodore  Bibliander,  profossor 
of  divinity  at  ZtU'ich.  With  the  assistance  of  Conrad  Pellican, 
who  was  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  same  place,  Bibliander  trans- 
lated the  rest  o€  the  Old  Testament  from  the  Hebrew ;  the  New 
Testament  was  undertaken  by  Peter  Cholin  and  Rodolph  Gualter, 
two  leamed  Protestants,  at  that  time  resident  at  Zurich.  This 
version  was  first  printed  in  1543,  and  was  reprinted  by  Robert 
Stephens  at  Paris,  in  1545,  with  the  addition  of  the  Vulaate  version, 
in  two  columns,  and  with  short  notes  or  scholia,  out  without 
specifying  the  translator's  name.  Though  it  was  condemned  by 
the  divines  at  Paris,  it  was  favourably  received  by  those  of  Sala- 
manca,^  who  reprinted  it  with  some  trifiing  alterations.  It  is  ac- 
knowledged to  he  very  faithful ;  and  its  style  is  more  elegant  than 
that  of  Munster :  but  the  translatore  are  said,  in  some  instances,  to 
have  receded  too  far  from  the  literal  sense. 

3.  Castalio. — Biblia  Latina,  Interprete  Sebastiano  Casta- 
lio nb.    Basilcs,  1573,  folio;  Lipsie,  1738,  4  tomis,  12mo. 

The  Latin  veraion  of  Sebastian  Chatillon,  or  Castalio  (as  he  is 
generally  called),  was  begun  at  Geneva  in  1542,  and  finished  at 
Basle  in  1550,  where  it  was  printed  in  the  following  year,  with  a 
dedication  to  Edward  VI.  king  of  England.  His  design  was,  to 
render  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  elecant  Latin  like  that  of 
the  ancient  classic  authors ;  but  his  style  has  been  severely  cen- 
sured by  some  critics,  as  being  too  much  affected,  and  destitute  of 
that  noble  simplicity,  grandeur,  and  energy,  which  charecteri^ 
the  sacred  originals.  Professor  Dathe,  however,  has  vindicated  this 
leamed  Protestant  from  these  charges.  Castalio's  version  has  been 
frequently  reprinted :  the  best  edition  of  it  is  said  to  be  that  printed 
at  Leiosic,  in  1738,  in  4  vols.  12rao.;  but  the  folio  edition,  printed 
in  157§,  is  in  most  request,  not  only  on  account  of  its  beauty,  but 
also  because  it  contains  the  author's  last  corrections,  together  with 
a  very  complete  table  of  matters. 

4.  Junius  and  Trxxbllius. — Testamenti  Veteris  Biblia 
Sacra:  sive  Libri  Canonici  priscm  Judsomm  Ecclesie  a  Deo 
traditi,  Latini  reoens  ex  Hebrso  facti  brevibusque  scholiis  illus- 
trati  ab  Immanuele  Trkxbllio.  Aceesserant  Libri,  qui  vulgo 
dicuntur  Apocryphi,  Latine  redditi  et  notis  qnibusdam  aucti  a 
Francisco  Junio.  Quibus  etiam  adjunximus  Novi  Testamenti 
Libros  ex  Sermone  Syro  ab  eodem  Tremellio,  et  ex  GrsBCo  a 
Theodoro  Bbxa  in  Latinum  versos,  notisque  itidem  illustradoa 
8ecund4  cori  Francisci  Junii,    Genevs,  1590,  4to 
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The  Torsion  of  Fnncis  Junius  and  Immanuel  Trefnellius  was 
first  published  at  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  in  four  tomes  folio,  in  the 
years  1575-76-79 :  it  was  subsequently  corrected  by  Junius,  and 
has  since  been  repeatedly  printed.  By  the  Protestant  churches  it 
was  received  with  great  approbation ;  and  to  this  day  it  is  held  in 
mat  esteem  for  its  simplicity,  perspicuity,  and  fidelity.  Father 
Simon  criticised  it  with  great  severity ;  but  our  learned  country- 
man, Matthew  Poole,  in  the  preface  to  his  Synopsis  Criticorum 
Scurorum,  reckons  it  among  the  best  versions :  and  the  ecclesias- 
tical historian,  Dupin,  commends  it  for  its  close  adherence  to  the 
Hebrew.  Junius  and  Tremellius  have  been  very  particular  in 
expressing  the  article  by  demonstrative  pronouns. 

6.  Schmidt. — Biblia  Sacra,  sive  Testamentum  Vetos  et 
Novum  ex  Unguis  originalibus  in  Linguam  Latinam  translatum, 
additia  Capitum  Summariis  et  Partitionibus,  a  Sebastiano  Schxi- 
sio.    Argentorati,  1696,  4to. 

Sebastian  Schmidt  was  professor  of  oriental  languages  at  Stras- 
burgh.  Of  his  version,  which  was  published  alter  the  author's 
decease,  there  have  been  several  editions.  It  is  strictly  literal ; 
and  is  chiefly  useful  to  students  in  the  Hebrew  language. 

6.  Dathb. — Libri  Veteris  Testament!,  ex  recenaione  Textiis 
Hebrei  et  Yersionum  Antiquarum,  Latine  verai,  Notis  philologicis 
et  cTiticb  iliustrati  a  Joanne  Augusto  Dathio.  Hals,  1773- 
89.   6  vols.  8vo. 

The  version  of  John  Augustus  Dathe,  who  was  professor  of  ori- 
ental literature  at  Leipeic,  is  deservedly  in  high  repute  for  its 
general  fidelity  and  elegance,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the 
Continent.  Prof.  Dathe  "  never  published  any  part,  until  he  had 
repeatedly  explained  it  in  his  public  lectures,  and  convinced  him- 
self that  no  difficulty  remained,  but  such  as  could  not  be  removed. 
In  this  manner  was  his  translation  produced,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  perpetual  commentary."  (Aikin*s  Biogmpnical  Dic- 
tkmary,  vol.  x.  Supplement,  p.  906.) 

7.  ScHOTT  and  Wikhr., — Libri  Sacri  Antiqui  Fcederb  ex 
Sermone  Hebneo  in  Latinum  translati ;  notatione  brevi  pnecipun 
Lectionum  et  Interpretationum  diversitatis  addita.  Auctoribus 
D.  Henrico  Augusto  Schott  et  Julio  Friederico  Wihzxr. 
Volomen  primum.    Altons  et  Lipsias,  1816,  8vo. 

This  volume  comprises  the  Pentateuch  only ;  the  three  first  books 
were  translated  by  Af .  Schott,  and  the  two  last  by  M.  Wtnzer ;  but 
the  whole  work  has  been  so  carefully  revised,  that  it  appears  to  be 
the  production  of  only  one  person,    it  professes  to  be  very  close. 


[ii.]  Latik  VEBBioirs  or  the  Niw  TxsTAXxitT. 

1.  Erasmus. — Novi  Teatamenti  iSSditio  poatrema,  per  Deside- 
riam  Ebasxux,  Roterodamum.     Basiles,  1535,  8to. 

The  celebrated  Frasmus  has  the  honour  of  being  the  first  trans- 
lator of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Latin  language  from  tlie 
original  Greek.  His  object  was,  to  give  a  faithful  and  clear  ver- 
sion, in  which  it  is  admitted  that  he  succeeded  as  far  as  it  was  pos- 
sible at  that  time.  In  this  version  he  followed  not  only  the  printed 
copies,  but  also  four  Greek  manuscripts ;  according  to  the  example 
of  Jerome,  he  varied  but  little  from  the  Vulgate.  The  first  edition 
of  his  translation  appeared  with  his  Greek  Testament  in  1516,  and 
was  dedicated  to  Pope  Leo  X.,  by  whom  it  was  highlycommendcd 
in  a  letter  of  thanks  which  he  wrote  to  Erasmus.  The  pontiffs 
praises,  however,  did  not  prevent  his  labours  from  beins  censured 
with  great  severity  by  certain  writers  belonging  to  the  Romish 
communion,  against  wnom  Erasmus  defended  himself  with  groat 
spirit  His  version  has  been  frequently  printed  and  corrocted,  boih 
by  himself  and  by  hia  editors. 

3.  BxzA. — Novum  D.  N.  Jeau  Christi  Testamentum.  Latine 
jam  olim  a  Veteri  Interprete,  nunc  denuo  k  Theodora  Bxza 
Tenom,  cum  ejusdem  annotationibus,  in  quibus  ratio  interprQta- 
tionis  ledditur.    Oliva  Robert!  Stfephani  [Geneva],  1556,  folio. 

This  version  has  been  repeatedly  printed.  On  account  o€  its 
fidelity,  it  has  always  been  highly  esteemed  by  Protestanla  of 
every  denomination.  Bishop  Walton,  indeed,  was  of  opinion  that 
he  was  justly  charged  with  departing  unnecessarily  from  the  com- 
mon readings,  without  the  authority  of  manuscripts;  but  a  careful 
examination  of  Beza's  translation  will  show  that  that  distinguished 
prelate  was  in  this  instance  mistaken. 

3.  Chr.  Gail.  THALxxAiriri  Yersio  Latina  Evangeliorum 
Mattluei,  Marci,  Lues,  et  Johannia,  itemque  Actuum  Apostolo- 
ram,  edita  a  C.  C.  Tittmanno.  Beroluii,  1781,  8vo.  The  re- 
maining books  of  the  New  Testament  were  transhited  by  M. 
laspia,  and  entitled, 

Yersio  Latina  Epistolarum  Novi  Testament!,  perpetaa  anno- 
tatione  iUustrata  a  Grodofiedo  Sigiamundo  Iaspis.  Lipeie, 
Yd.  L  1793,  YoLU.  1797,  8vo.  Editio  nova,  Lipsis,  1821. 
3  tomifl  8vo. 

4.  Sacri  novi  Testament!  Libri  omnes,  veteri  Latinitate  donati 
•b  Henrico  Godofredo  Rxicharho.    Lipsie,  1799,  8vo. 

6«  SiBASTiAHi. — Novum  Testamentum  ob  frequentes  omni- 


um Interpretationum  Hallucuiationes,  nunc  demam  ex  Codioe 
Alexandrino,  adhibitia  etiam  compluiibus  manuaciipcis  vaxianti- 
busque  Lectionibus  editis,  summa  fide  ac  car&  Latine  mkiitc:^. 
Omnibus  Sacria  Auctoribus  Gneda,  Sacris  Critida,  Gloasari^  <s 
Instructioribus  per  totam  Gneciam  Eccleaiasdcia  Yiris  dilis^er  v.*- 
sime  conaultia.  Interprete  Leopoldo  Ssbastiaxi.  IiOnt'tf;i, 
1817,  royal  8vo. 

M.  Sebastian!  is  advantageously  known  to  scholan  as  the  eJ.:  r 
of  Lycophron  (Romie,  1803,  4lo.).  His  version  is  made  fmm  ^« 
text  of  the  Alexandrian  Manuscript,  with  which  the  traiv. .:  «- 
states  that  he  collated  several  manuscripts  and  collectionES  of  \  an  j 
readings,  availing  himself  also  of  eveiy  critical  aid  he  coul*!  '^r^'- 
cure,  and  particularly  of  the  writings  of  the  Greek  iatheni,  aihl  L'f 
assistance  of  the  most  learned  of  me  modem  Greek  cl«nr>'.  T<» 
obtain  the  latter,  M.  Sebastianl  expressly  travelled  throueh  i*.« 
whole  of  Greece.  In  all  doctrinal  points,  this  version  ia  made  c  lo- 
formable  to  the  tenets  inculcated  by  the  Romiak  ckurdL 

\*  For  notices  of  the  modem  Latin  Yersiona  of  Schott,  Naeb^, 
and  Goeschen,  see  pp.  16,  18,  and  19,  of  this  Appendix. 

§  3.  Yersions  in  the  Languages  of  Modern  Europe. 

[L]  Ybrsiostb  in  the  LANorAoss  SPOKEN  IN  THs  Britiss 

Isles. 

English  Protestani  FertioruA 

Although  it  is  impossible,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  aarerj^ 
when  or  by  whom  Christianity  was  first  phmted  in  this  ishr^i. 
as  well  as  die  earliest  time  when  the  Scriptures  were  tnaslatri 
into  the  language  of  its  inhabitants,  yet  we  know  thftt,  for  manv 
hundred  years,  they  were  fiivoured  with  the  poosession  of  part,  as 
least,  of  the  sacred  volume  in  their  vernacular  tongue.  Of  iht 
Anglc^axon  versions  an  account  has  already  been  given;  to 
which  we  may  now  add,  that  a  Saxon  translation  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, of  Joshua,  part  of  the  books  of  Kings,  Esther,  and  of  the 
apocryphal  book  of  Judith,  and  the  Maccabeea,  is  attribated  to 
Elfnc  or  Elfred,  who  was  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a.  n.  995. 

A  chasm  of  several  centuries  ensued,  during  which  the  Scrip- 
tures appeared  to  have  been  buried  in  oblivion,  the  general  rr-ad- 
mg  of  them  being  prohibited  by  the  papal  see.  Theirs/  Ebtglisb 
translation  of  the  Bible  known  to  be  extant  was  executed  by  aa 
unknown  individual,  and  is  placed  by  Archbishop  Usher  to  the 
year  1290:  of  this  there  are  three  manuscript  copies  preserveJ, 
in  the  Bodleian  library,  and  in  the  libraries  of  Christ  Church  and 
Queen's  Colleges  at  Oxford.  Towards  the  dose  of  the  fbllowine 
century,  John  de  Trsvisa,  vicar  of  Berkeley  in  the  countr  ot 
Gloucester,  nt  the  desire  of  his  patron,  Lord  Berkeley,  is  aaki  to 
have  translated  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  into  the  En£r:i-h 
tongue.  But  as  no  part  of  this  work  appears  ever  to  have  been 
printed,  the  translation  ascribed  to  him  is  supposed  to  have  bora 
confined  to  a  few  texts,  which  are  scattered  in  some  parts  of  his 
works  (several  copies  of  which  are  known  to  exist  in  xnana- 
script),  or  which  were  painted  on  the  walls  of  his  patron's  chapel 
at  Berkeley  Castle.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that,  bt^fore 
the  invention  of  printing,  recourse  was  had  to  the  painting  of  the 
principal  events  in  the  sacred  history,  on  the  windows  of 
churches,  in  order  to  convey  some  knowledge  of  Scripture  fart$ 
to  the  illiterate.  Among  Uie  finest  specimens  of  this  pictorial 
instruction,  we  may  mention  the  beautifiilly-executed  windows 
of  King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge.' 

1.  Wicliffb's  Ysrsion. 
The  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesua  Christ, 
translated  out  of  the  Latin  Yulgat  by  John  Wiclip,  aT.P. 
about  1378.  To  which  is  prsfixt  a  History  of  the  Translations 
of  the  H.  Bible  and  N.  Testament,  &c  into  English,  both  in 
MS.  and  print,  and  of  the  most  remarkable  Editions  of  them 
since  the  Invention  of  Printing.  By  John  Lewis,  M.A.  London, 
1731,  foUo;  1810,4to.> 

t  Our  account  of  English  translaMons  is  drawn  from  lewis's  ni«toiT  rf 
tlic  translations  of  the  Bible,  prefixed  to  bis  edition  of  WickUflV's  Sc-w 
Testament,  folio,  1731 ;  Johnson's  Historical  Account  of  the  several  Enj-h^h 
translations  of  the  Bible,  originally  published  in  1730,  in  tiro,  and  repnuif  J 
in  the  third  volume  of  Bishop  Watson's  Collection  of  Theolo^cal  Trjc ts 
Archbrsliop  Newcome's  View  of  the  English  Biblical  Translations,  I>ul  In 
1792,  8vo. ;  Mr.  Wiiittaker's  learned  and  elaborate  Inquir?  Into  the  Inirr 
pretation  of  Hebrew  Scriptures,  pp.  38—114. ;  and  Mr.  Walter's  Letter  tu 
the  Bisliop  of  Peterborooigh,  on  the  Independence  of  the  authorized  Ver 
sion  of  the  Bible. 

•  There  is  a  peculiar  correspondence  between  the  paiothifs  on  the 
same  window,  In  the  upper  and  lower  divisions:  for  Instance,  in  the  upr^c 
division  is  painted  a  piece  of  history  taken  from  the  Old  Testament ;  an  i  m 
the  lower  division,  Is  painted  some  circumstance  selected  from  the  New 
Testament,  corresponding  to  that  above  it  from  the  Old. 

s  The  titles  of  this  and  the  following  English  versions  are  given  from  the 
copies  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum,  with  the  except :oo 
of  Holly bushe's  New  Testament,  to  p.  6&,  and  the  Anglo-Geneveae  BiUJc 
in  p.  71. 
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Nearly  contemporary  with  John  de  Trevisa  was  the  celebrated 
John  Wiclif,  or  Wiclifle.  who,  about  the  year  1378  or  1380,  trans- 
lated the  entire  Bible  from  the  Latin  Vulgate  into  the  English  lan- 
uage  as  then  spoken,  not  being  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
_Iebrevv  and  Greek  languages  to  translate  from  the  originals. 
Boibre  the  invention  of  printing,  transcripts  were  obtained  with 
difficulty,  and  copies  were  so  rare,  that,  according  to  the  registry 
of  William  Alnewick,  bishop  of  Norwich,  in  1429,  the  price  of  one 
of  Wicklifie's  Testaments  was  not  less  than  four  marKs  and  forty 
pence,  or  two  pounds  sixteen  shillings  and  eight-pence,  a  sum  equi- 
Talent  to  more  than  Ibrty  pounds  at  present.  This  translation  of 
the  Bible,  we  are  inlbrroea,  was  so  offensive  to  those  who  were  for 
taking  away  the  key  of  knowledge  and  means  of  better  informa- 
tion, that  a  Dill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords,  13  Rich.  II. 
▲.  D.  1390,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  it.  On  which  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster,  the  kinc's  uncle,  is  reported  to  have  spoken  to 
this  effect : — "  We  will  not  be  the  dregs  of  all ;  seeing  other 
nations  have  the  law  of  God,  which  is  the  law  of  our  faith,  written 
in  their  own  language."  At  the  same  time  he  declared  in  a  very 
solemn  manner,  *'  That  he  vrould  maintain  our  having^  this  law  in 
our  own  tongue  against  those,  whoever  they  should  oe,  who  first 
brought  in  the  bill."  The  duke  was  seconded  by  others,  who  said  : 
'*  That  if  the  Gospel,  by  its  being  translated  into  English,  was  the 
occasion  of  running  into  error,  they  might  know  that  there  were 
more  heretics  to  be  found  among  the  Latins  than  among  the  people 
of  any  other  language.  For  that  the  Decretals  reckoned  no  fewer 
than  sixty-six  Latin  heretics  ;  and  so  the  Gospel  must  not  be  read 
in  Latin,  which  yet  the  opposersof  its  English  translation  allowed." 
Through  the  duke  of  Lancaster's  influence  the  bill  was  rejected ; 
and  this  success  gave  encouragement  to  some  of  Wicliffe's  followers 
to  publish  another  and  more  correct  translation  of  the  Bible.  But 
in  the  year  1408,  in  a  convocation  held  at  Oxford  by  Archbishop 
Arundel,  it  was  decreed  by  a  constitution,  "  That  no  one  should 
thereafter  translate  any  text  of  Holy  Scripture  in  English,  by  way 
of  a  book,  or  little  book  or  tract ;  and  that  no  book  of  this  kind 
should  be  read,  that  was  composed  lately  in  the  time  of  John 
Wielifie,  or  since  his  death."  This  constitution  led  the  way  to 
great  persecution,  and  many  persons  were  punished  severely,  and 
some  even  with  death,  for  reading  the  Scriptures  in  English. — 
( Lewis's  Historv,  pp.  7— la ) 

No  part  of  Wicliffe's  version  of  the  Scriptures  was  printed, 
until  Mr.  Lewis  published  the  New  Testoment  in  folio,  in  the 
year  1731.  In  1739,  his  history  of  translations  was  printed  by  it- 
self in  an  octavo  volume.  Wicliffe's  translation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament was  handsomely  re-edited  in  quarto,  in  1810,  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  Hervey  Baber,  M.A.,  one  of  the  Librarians  of  the  British 
Museum ;  who  prefixed  a  valuable  memoir  of  the  life,  opinions, 
and  writings  of  Dr.  Wicliffe,  and  also  an  Historical  Account  of  the 
Saxon  and  English  Versions  of  the  Scriptures,  previous  to  the 
opening  of  the  fiflh  century. 

2.  Tiwdal's  Yerbiok. 
In  England,  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  the  spread  of  the  pure 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation  was  accompanied  with  new  transla- 
tions into  the  vernacular  language.  For  the  fint  printvd^  English 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  we  are  indebted  to  William  Tindal, 
who,  having  formed  the  design  of  translating  the  New  Testament 
from  Uie  original  Greek  into  English  (an  undertaking  for  which  he 
was  fully  qualified),  removed  to  Antwerp  in  Flanders  for  this  pur- 
pose. Here,  with  the  assistance  of  the  learned  John  Fry,  or  Fiyth, 
who  was  burnt  on  a  charge  of  heresy  in  Smithfield,  in  1552,  and 
a  friar,  called  William  I&ye,  who  suffered  death  on  the  same  ac- 
count in  Portugal,  he  finished  it,  and  in  the  year  1526  it  was  print- 
ed either  at  Antwerp  or  Hamburg,  without  a  name,  in  a  middle- 
sized  8vo.  volume,  and  without  either  calendar,  references  in  the 
margin,  or  table  at  the  end.  ^  Tindal  annexed  a  "pistil"  at  the 
close  of  it,  in  which  he  "  desyred  them  that  were  learned  to 
amende  if  ought  were  found  amyrae."  I>e  Long  calls  this  "  The 
New  Testament  translated  into  Lnglish,  from  the  German  Version 
of  Luther ;"  but  for  this  degrading  appellation  he  seems  to  have  no 
other  authority  besides  a  story  relatea  by  one  Cochlaeus,*  an  enemy 
of  the  Reformation,  with  a  view  of  depreciating  Tindal's  trans- 
lation. Many  copies  of  this  translation  having  found  their  way 
into  England,  in  order  to  prevent  their  dispersion  among  the  people, 
and  the  more  afiectualiy  to  enforce  the  prohibition  published  in  all 
the  dioceses  against  reading  them,  Tonstal,  bishop  of  London,  pur- 
chased all  the  remaining  copies  of  this  edition,  and  all  which  he 
could  collect  from  private  hands,  and  committed  them  to  the  flames 
at  Sl  Paul's  cross.  The  firat  impression  of  Tindal's  translation  being 
thus  disposed  of,  several  other  editions  were  published  in  Holland, 
before  tne  year  1530,  in  which  Tindal  seems  to  have  had  no  in- 
terest, but  which  found  a  ready  sale,  and  those  which  were  import- 
ed into  England  were  ordered  to  be  burned.  On  one  of  these  oc- 
casions, Sir  Thomas  More,  who  was  then  chancellor,  and  who 
concurred  with  the  bishop  in  the  execution  of  this  measure,  in- 
quired of  a  person,  who  stood  accused  of  heresy,  and  to  whom  he 

>  Though  Wicliffe's  translation  is  prior  in  poiat  of  time,  no  part  of  it  was 
printed  before  iheyear  1731. 

•  SpocimenH  of  Tindal's  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  of 
the  ocher  early  English  translaiions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  are 
given  (tosether  with  concise  bibllo<rraphical  descriiitions)  in  the  appendix 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cnttnn's  "List  of  Editions  of  the  Bible,  and  of  parts 
thereof,"  Ac.  pp.  85—140. 

«  In  Actis  Martini  Lutheri  ad  an.  1526,  p.  132. 


promised  indemnity  on  consideration  of  an  explicit  and  saHsfactorjr 
answer,  how  Tindal  subsisted  abroad,  and  who  were  the  persona 
in  London  that  abetted  and  supported  him :  to  which  inouiry  the 
heretical  convert  replied,  "  It  was  the  Bishop  of  London  who 
maintained  him,  l^  sending  a  sum  of  money  to  buy  up  the  im- 
pression of  his  'Testament."  The  chancellor  smiled,  admitted  the 
truth  of  the  declaration,  and  suffered  the  accused  person  to  escape. 
The  people  formed  a  very  unfavourable  opinion  of  those  who 
ordered  the  word  of  God  to  be  burned,  and  concluded,  that  there 
must  be  an  obvious  repugnance  between  the  New  Testament  and 
the  doctrines  of  those  who  treated  it  with  this  indignity.  Those 
who  were  suspected  of  importing  and  concealing  any  of  these 
books,  were  adjudged  by  Sir  T.  More  to  ride  with  their  faces  to 
the  tails  of  their  horses,  with  papers  on  their  heads,  and  the  New 
Testaments,  and  other  books  wnich  they  had  dispersed,  hung  about 
their  cloaks,  and  at  the  standard  in  Cheapside  to  throw  them  into 
a  fire  prepared  for  that  purpose,  and  to  be  fined  at  the  king's 
pleasure. 

When  Tonstal 's  purchase  served  only  to  benefit  Tindal,  and 
those  who  were  e«ploved  in  printing  and  selling  successive  editions 
of  his  Testament,  ana  other  measures  for  restraining  their  disper- 
sion seemed  to  have  little  or  no  effect,  the  pen  of  the  witty,  elo- 
quent, and  learned  Sir  Thomas  More  was  employed  against  the 
translator ;  and  the  bishop  granted  him  a  license,  or  faculty,  dated 
March  7,  1527,  to  have  and  to  read  the  several  books  which  Tin- 
dal and  others  published  ;  and  at  his  desire  Sir  Thomas  composed 
a  dialogue,  written  with  much  humour,  and  designed  to  expose 
Tindal's  translation,  which  was  published  in  1529.  In  this  dia- 
logue, he  alleges,  among  other  charges,  that  Tindal  had  mistrans- 
lated three  words  of  great  importance,  viz.  the  words  priests, 
church,  and  charity ;  calling  the  first  seniors,  the  second  con^p-e- 
gation,  and  the  third  love.  He  also  chaises  him  with  changing 
commonly  the  term  grace  into  favour,  conlcssion  into  knowledge, 
penance  into  repentance,  and  a  contrite  heart  into  a  troubled  heart 
The  Bishop  of  London  had,  indeed,  in  a  sermon,  declared,  that  he 
had  found  in  it  no  less  than  2000  errors,  or  mistranslations ;  and  Sir 
Thomas  More  discovered  (ta  he  affirmed)  about  1000  texts  by  tale, 
falsely  translated.  In  1530,  a  royal  proclamation  was  issued,  by 
the  advice  of  the  prelates  and  clerks,  and  of  the  universities,  for 
totally  suppressing  the  translation  of  the  Scripture,  corrupted  by 
William  'Tindal.  The  proclamation  set  forth,  that  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary to  have  the  Scriptures  in  the  English  tongue,  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  common  people ;  that  the  distribution  of  them,  as  to 
allowing  or  denying  it,  depended  on  the  discretion  of  their  supe- 
riors ;  and  that,  considering  the  malignity  of  the  time,  an  English 
translation  of  the  Bible  would  rather  occasion  the  continuance  or 
increase  of  errors,  than  any  benefit  to  their  souls.     However,  the 

f)roclamation  announced  the  king's  intention,  if  the  present  trans- 
ation  were  abandoned,  at  a  proper  season  to  provide  tliat  the  Holy 
Scriptures  should  be  by  great,  learned,  and  catholic  persons,  trana- 
latea  into  the  English  tongue,  if  it  should  then  seem  convenient 
In  the  mean  time,  Tindal  was  busily  employed  in  translating  from 
the  Hebrew  into  the  English  the  five  books  of  Moses,  in  which  he 
was  assisted  by  Myles  Coverdale.  But  his  papers  being  lost  by 
shipwreck  in  his  voyage  to  Hamburgh,  where  he  designed  to  print 
it,  a  delay  occurred,  and  it  was  not  put  to  press  till  the  year  1530. 
It  is  a  small  8vo.,  printed  at  different  presses,  and  with  different 
types.  In  the  preface  he  complained,  that  there  was  not  so  much 
OS  one  i  in  his  New  Testament,  if  it  wanted  a  tittle  over  its  head, 
but  it  had  been  noted  and  numbered,  to  the  ignorant  people  for  a 
heresy,  who  were  made  to  believe  that  there  were  many  thousand 
heresies  in  it,  and  that  it  was  so  faulty  as  to  be  incapable  of  amend- 
ment or  correction.  In  this  year  he  published  an  answer  to  Sir 
Thomas  More's  dialogue,  containing  nis  reasons  for  the  changes 
which  he  had  introduced  into  his  translation.  "The  three  former 
editions  of  Tindal's  English  New  Testament  being  all  sold  off.  the 
Dutch  booksellers  print^  a  fourth  in  this  year,  in  a  smaller  volume 
and  letter.  In  1531,  Tindal  published  an  English  version  of  the 
prophet  Jonah,  with  a  prologue,  fiill  of  invective  against  the 
church  of  Rome.  In  1534,  was  published  a  fourth  Dutch  edition, 
or  the  fiflh  in  all,  of  Tindal's  New  Testament,  in  12mo.  In  this 
same  year,  Tindal  printed  his  own  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
in  English,  which  he  had  diligently  revised  and  corrected ;  to 
which  is  prefixed  a  prologue ;  and  at  the  end  are  the  pistils  of  the 
Old  Testament,  closing  with  the  following  advertisement,  "  Im- 
printed at  Antwerp,  by  Marten  Emperour,  anno  m.d.  xxxiv."  An- 
other edition  was  published  this  year  in  16mo.  and  printed  in  a 
German  letter.  Upon  his  return  to  Antwerp,  in  1534,  King  Henry 
VIII.  and  his  council  contrived  means  to  have  him  seized  and  im- 
prisoned. After  a  confinement  of  about  a  year  and  a  half  he  was 
condemned  to  death  by  the  emperor's  decree  in  an  assembly  at 
Augsburg ;  and  in  1536,  he  was  strangled  at  Vilvorde  (or  Villefort), 
near  Brussels,  the  place  of  his  imprisonment,  ailcr  which  his  body 
was  reduced  to  ashes.  He  expired,  praying  repeatedly  and  earnest- 
ly, "  Lord,  open  the  King  of  England's  eyes."  Several  editions  of 
his  Testament  were  printed  in  the  year  of  his  death.  "  His  papers 
seem  to  have  remained  in  the  hands  of  his  friends ;  at  least  so 
much  of  them  as  contained  translations  of  the  Old  Testament  from 
Joshua  to  Chronicles  inclusive,  with  prefaces  to  several  different 
books  of  Scriptures."  Some  writers  on  the  history  of  English 
Bibles  (by  whose  authority  the  author  was  misled  in  preceding 
editions)  have  asserted  that  Tindal  hod  little  or  no  skill  in  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  therefore  probably  translated  the  Old  Tes- 
tament  from  the  I^tin :  but  Mr.  Walter  has  proved,  b^  a  copious 
and  elaborate  collation  of  particular  instances^  that  this  able  and 
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pious  martyr  for  the  ifvord  of  God  ww  fiiity  competent  to  tnntlate, 
and  did  actually  execute  his  tnuulation.  directly  from  the  Hebrew 
original,  and  not  from  the  German  Veraion  of  liuther.  (Letter  to 
Bp.  Marsh,  pp.  43-^2.  75^90.)  Few  first  translations,  says  the 
late  Dr.  Geddfes,  will  be  found  preferable  to  Tindal's.  It  is  astonish- 
ing, nya  this  writer,  how  little  obsolete  the  language  of  it  is,  even 
at  this  day ;  and  in  point  of  perspicuity,  and  noole  simplicity,  pro- 
priety of  idiom,  and  purity  of  style,  no  English  version  has  vet 
surpassed  it    (Prospectus  M>r  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible,  p.  08.} 

3.  CoTsaDALE's  Bible. 

Biblia.  The  Bible,  that  is,  the  holy  Scripture  of  the  Olde 
and  New  Testament  faithfully  and  truly  translated  out  of  the 
Douche  and  Latyn  in  to  Englishe.     [Zurich.]  xj>.zzxv.  folio. 

This  first  English  translation  of  the  entire  Bible  was  made  firom 
the  Latin  and  German,  and  dedicated  to  king  Henry  VIII.  by  Mylee 
CovKRDALE,  who  wss  greatly  esteemed  for  liis  piety,  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  diligent  preaching ;  on  account  of  which 
qualities  king  Edward  VI.  subseauendy  advanced  him  to  the  see 
of  Exeter.  In  his  dedication  ana  preface,  he  observes  to  this  pur- 
pose, that,  as  to  the  present  translation,  it  was  neither  his  labour 
nor  his  desire  to  have  this  work  put  into  his  hand ;  but "  when 
others  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  undertake  the  cost  of  it," 
he  was  the  more  bold  to  engage  in  Uie  execution  of  it.  Agreeably, 
therefore,  to  desire,  he  set  forth  this  "  special"  translation,  not  m 
contempt  of  other  men's  translation,  or  by  way  of  reproving  them, 
but  humbly  and  faithfully  following  his  interpreters,  and  that  under 
correction.  Of  these,  he  said,  he  used  five  aifierent  ones,  who  had 
translated  the  Scriptures  not  only  into  Latin,  but  also  into  Dutch. 
He  further  declared,  that  he  had  neither  wrested  nor  altered  so 
much  OS  one  word  for  the  maintenance  of  any  manner  of  sect,  but 
had  with  a  clear  conscience  purely  and  faithftilly  translated  out  of 
the  foregoing  interpreters,  having  only  before  his  eyes  the  manifest 
truth  of  the  Scriptures.  But  because  such  different  translations,  he 
saw,  were  apt  to  offend  weak  minds,  he  added  that  there  came 
more  understanding  and  knowledge  of  the  Scripture  by  these  sun- 
dry translations,  than  by  all  the  glosses  of  sophistical  doctors;  and 
he  therefore  desires,  that  ofience  might  not  be  taken,  because  one 
translated  "  scribe,"  and  another  "  lawyer,"  one  "  repentance,"  and 
another  **  penance,"  or  "  amendment''  This  is  the  first  English 
Bible  allowed  by  rojral  autliority;  and  also  the  first  translation  of 
the  whole  Bible  printed  in  our  language.  It  was  called  a  **  special" 
translation,  because  it  w^os  different  from  the  former  En^lisn  trans- 
lations ;  as  Lewis  has  shown'  by  comparing  it  with  Tindal's.  It 
is  divided  into  six  tomes  or  parts,  adorned  with  wooden  cuts,  and 
furnished  with  Scripture  references  in  the  margin.  The  last  page 
has  these  words :  **  Prynted  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lorde  m.d.xxxv. 
and  fynished  the  fourth  day  of  Octol)er."  Of  this  Bible  there  was 
another  edition  in  large  4to.  ISSO,  which  was  republished,  with  a 
new  title,  15S3 ;  and  these,  according  to  Lewis,  were  all  the  editions 
of  it  Coverdale,  in  this  edition  of  the  English  Bible,  prefixed  to 
every  book  the  contents  of  the  several  chapters,  and  not  to  the 
particular  chapters,  which  was  afterwards  the  cose:  and  he  like- 
wise omitted  all  Tindal's  prologues  and  notes.  Soon  afler  4his 
Bible  was  finished,  in  153d,  Lord  Cromwell,  keeper  of  the  privy 
seal,  and  the  king's  vicar-^eneral  and  Vicegerent  in  ecclesiastical 
matters,  published  ii\|unctions  to  the  clergy  oy  the  kind's  authority, 
the  seventh  of  which  was,  that  every  parson,  or  proprietary  of  any 
parish  church  within  this  realm,  should,  before  the  first  of  Au- 
gust, provide  a  book  of  the  whole  Bible,  both  in  Latin  and  in  English, 
and  lay  it  in  the  choir,  for  every  man  that  would,  to  look  and  read 
therein;  and  should  discourage  no  man  from  reading  any  part  of 
the  Bible  either  in  Latin  or  English,  but  rather  comfort,  exhort, 
and  admonish  every  man  to  read  it,  as  the  very  word  of  God,  and 
the  spiritual  food  of  a  man's  soul,  &c. 

4.  Matthew's  Bible. 

The  Bible,  which  is  all  the  Holy  Scripture ;  In  whych  are 
contayned  the  Olde  and  Newe  Testament,  truly  and  purely 
translated  into  Englysh.  By  Thomas  Matthew,  m.s.xxxvii. 
(olio. 

From  the  appearance  of  the  types,  it  is  most  probable  that  this 
edition  was  printed  at  Mariborow  in  Hesse  ;  it  was  edited  by  Co- 
verdale, though  it  bears  the  name  of  Thomas  Matthew,  and  it  was 
published  nnth  the  royal  license,  which  was  granted  in  conse- 
quence of  Archbishop  Cranmer's  application  to  Lord  Cromwell.^ 
The  Old  Testament  is  Tindal  s  to  the  end  of  the  second  book  of 
Chronicles ;  it  then  becomes  a  mere  copy  of  Coverdale's  Bible,  with 
a  few  corrections,  and  continues  so  to  the  end  of  the  Apocryphal 
Books.  The  New  Testament  is  wholly  a  transcript  or  Tinual's 
version,  as  contained  in  his  last  published  edition  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament' In  the  year  1538,  an  injunction  was  published  by  Crom- 
well, as  vicar-general  of  the  kingdom,  ordaining  the  clergy  to  pro- 
vide, before  a  certain  festival,  one  book  of  the  whole  Bilne,  oftiie 

«  Hist,  of  Eng.  Transl.  p.  29. 

•  Sirype's  Life  of  Cranruer,  p.  58. 

•  Mr.  VVaJtcr'i*  I.«ilior  to  tho  fiiKliop  of  Peterborough,  pp.  101. 102.  In 
the  following  pas^s  he  has  corroded  various  error^ofpreceding  historians 
Af  ttie  EogUsh  fkbles,  respecling  Bfotlhew's  (or  rather  Coverdale's)  editioii. 


largest  volume,  in  English,  and  to  set  it  up  in  some  eofiveniptn 
place  within  their  churches,  where  their  parishiooers  miglit  m*^ 
commodiously  resort  to  read  it  A  royal  declaratioa  was  also  p-iS 
lished,  which  th^ curates  were  to  read  in  their  seyeiml  chnnhfa 
informing  the  people,  that  it  had  i^eased  the  kind's  Tamseety  to  r«r 
mit  and  command  the  Bible,  being  translated  into  their  mL<l*^ 
tongue,  to  be  sincerely  teught  by  them,  and  to  be  openly  laid  fc-ni 
in  every  parish  church.  But  the  curates  were  very  ookl  in  rhj 
affair,^  aim  read  the  king's  iiy unctions  and  declarations  in  •c'^a  a 
manner,  that  scarcely  any  body  could  know  or  ondeistand  vi»i 
they  read.  Johnson^  adcu,  that  they  also  read  the  mrard  of  (y^ 
confusedly ;  and  that  they  bade  their  parishioners,  norvritfastandu^ 
what  they  read,  which  they  were  oompelled  to  read,  **  to  do  a«  il:  . 
did  in  times  past  and  to  live  as  their  mthers,  the  old  laafaioii  be.^ 
the  best"  rox  observes,*  that  the  setting  forth  of  thn  book  m'.-rL 
offended  Gardiner  and  his  fellow-bishops,  both  for  the  pn>k«*i^ 
and  especially  because  there  was  a  table  in  the  book  chiefly  a^^A.: 
the  Lord's  supper,  the  marriage  of  priests,  and  the  iiuiaB,'whrii 
wos  there  said  not  to  be  found  in  scripture.  Strype,  bower rr 
says,7  it  was  wonderful  to  see  with  what  joy  this  book  was  r^ 
ceived,  not  only  among  the  more  learned,  and  those  ipwho  wtn 
noted  loven  of  the  reformation,  but  generally  all  ower  JElnfUrii 
among  all  the  common  people ;  and  with  what  avidity  God'ayk-jK 
was  read,  and  what  resort  there  was  io  the  places  eppointed  u 
reading  it  Every  one  that  could,  bought  the  book,  and  buv  t 
read  it  or  heard  it  read,  and  many  elderly  penons  learned  to  r^ti 
on  purpose.  During  a  vacancy  in  the  see  of  Hereiord,  it  vis 
visited  by  Cranmer,  who  enjoined  the  clergy  to  procure,  by  the  Ik 
of  August  a  whole  Bible  in  Latin  ond  English,  or  at  least  a  Nes 
Testament  in  these  languages ;  to  study  every  day  one  chapter  d 
these  books,  conferring  the  Latin  and  English  together,  from  ^ 
beginning  to  the  end;  and  not  to  discourage  any  layman  fioa 
reading  mem,  but  encourage  them  to  it  and  to  reed  them  for  1^ 
reformation  of  their  lives  and  knowledge  of  their  duty. 


6.  HoLLTBUSHl's  Niw  TsaTAmvT. 

The  Newe  Testament  both  in  Latine  and  Englisihe,  eehe  ear- 
respondent  to  the  other,  after  the  vulgare  Text,  commonly  ca&d 
8t  Jerome's.  Faithfully  translated  by  Johan  Hoi;i.TBirsaK. 
Jjondon,  v.n.xxxyiii.  4to.  ]i.D.xxxix.  Svo. 

This  translation  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  was  executed  by  M}  In 
Coverdale,  who  dedicated  it  in  his  own  name  to  Henry  V^II.  '  It 
is  not  known  why  he  assumed  the  fictitious  name  of  John  Hdlv- 
bushe.  We  are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  this  edition  10  ^. 
Walter's  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  p.  31. 

6.  Cbahxsb's  Great  Biblx.  . 

The  Byble  in  Englyshe,  that  is  to  saye,  the  content  of  all  tl^ 
holy  sQripture  bothe  (^  y*  olde  and  newe  teetament,  traiy  tnos- 
lated  after  the  veryte  of  the  Hebreue  and  Greke  textes  by  5* 
dylygent  studye  of  diuerse  excellent  learned  men,  expert  in  the 
foraayde  tonges.  Priiited  by  Rychaid  Grafton  &  Edwani  VThit- 
church.  Com  privUegio  ad  imprimendum  solum.  x.d.xxxii. 
folio. 

In  1538,  an  edition  in  4(o.  of  the  New  Testament  in  EneK^ 
with  Erasmus's  Latin  translation,  was  printed,  with  the  tmi* 
license,  by  Redman.  In  this  year  it  was  resolved  to  rev^ 
Matthew's  Bible,  ond  to  funnt  a  correct  edition  of  it  Wi^  tfaa 
view  Grafton  went  to  France,  where  the  workmen  were  ii*«« 
skilful,  and  the  paper  was  both  better  and  cheaper  than  in  Ejh 
land,  and  obtained  permission  from  Francis  I.,  at  the  request  <f 
king  lleniy  VIII.,  to  print  his  Bible  at  Paris.  But  notwithstandtr^; 
the  royal  license,  the  inquisition  interposed,  and  issued  an  oH«^. 
dated  December  17,  153o,  summoning  the  French  printers,  the  r 
English  employers,  and  Coverdale,  the  corrector  of  the  work,  aud 
prohibiting  them  to  proceed ;  and  the  impression,  consisting  of  250& 
copies,  was  seized,  confiscated,  and  condemned  to  the  flam^*- 
Some  chests,  however,  of  these  books  escaped  the  fire,  by  the  a\-anre 
of  the  person  who  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  burning  of 
them ;  and  the  English  proprietors,  who  had  fled  on  the  first  alarm, 
returned  to  Paris  os  soon  as  it  subsided,  and  not  only  recovered 
some  of  these  copies,  but  brought  with  them  to  London  the  preeees. 
types,  and  printers,  and,  resuming  the  work,  finished  it  in  the  foliovr- 
ing  year. 

As  soon  OS  the  papal  power  was  abolished  in  England,  and  the 
king's  supremacy  settled  by  pariiament  in  1534,  Cranmer  was  very 
assiduous  in  promoting  the  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  inio 
the  vul^  tongue ;  well  knowing  how  much  the  progress  of  the 
reformation  depended  upon  this  measure.  Accordingly,  he  moved 
in  convocation,  that  a  petition  should  be  presented  to  the  king  for 
leave  to  procure  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible.  This  motioo  wsa 
vigorously  opposed  by  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  hii 
party :  but  Cranmer  prevailed.  The  arguments  for  a  new  transla- 
tion, urged  by  Cranmer,  and  enforced  by  Queen  Anne  BnUen,  who 
had  then  great  interest  in  the  king's  actions,  were  so  much  cod 

•  l^wis,  p.  108. 

•  Hist.  Account  ^.  In  Bishop  Watson's  Collection,  vol.  iiL  p.  M. 

•  Acts,  Ac..  Tol.  M  p.  616. 
f  Life  of  Cranmer,  p.  61. 
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tiderad  by  hhn,  that,  notwithitandinr  the  opposition,  public  and 
private,  on  the  part  of  Gardiner  and  his  aaherents,  Henry  gave 
orders  for  setting  about  it  immediately.  To  prevent  any  revocation 
of  the  order,  Cranmer,  whose  mind  was  intent  on  introducing  a 
free  use  of  the  English  Scriptures  by  faithful  and  able  translators, 
proceeded  without  delay  to  divide  an  old  En^^lish  translation  of 
the  New  TesUiment  into  nine  or  ten  parts,  which  he  caused  to  bo 
transcribed  into  paper-books,  and  to  be  distributed  amone  the  most 
learned  .bishops  and  others;  requiring  that  they  would  perfectly 
correct  their  respective  portions,  and  return  tbem  to  him  at  a 
limited  time.  AVlien  the  assigned  day  came,  every  man  sent  his  ap- 
projiriate  portion  to  Lambeth,  except  Stokesly,  bishop  of  London. 
This  laudable  design  of  the  archbishop  failed ;  but  the  business 
was  executed  by  other  persons,  wbom  he  countenanced  and  en- 
couraged. In  April,  1539,  Grafton  and  Whitchurch  printed  the 
Bible,  the  title  of  which  is  given  at  the  head  of  this  article.  From 
its  containing  a  prolog^ue  or  pre&ce  by  archbishop  Cranmer,  as 
well  as  from  its  size,  it  is  commonly  termed  "Craiimer's  Great 
Bible.*'!  A  magnificent  and  probably  unique  copy  of  it,  on  vellum, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  Henry  VIII.,  is  preserved  in  the  Li- 
brary of  the  British  Museum.  It  is  richly  illuminated  ;  and  the 
vividness  of  the  colours  is  very  little  impaired.  This  edition  has 
a  beautiful  frontispiece,  designed  by  Holbein,  and  particularly  de- 
scribed and  exhibited  in  an  engraving  by  Lewis ;  and  in  the  text 
those  parts  of  the  Latin  Version,  which  are  not  found  in  the  He- 
brew or  Greek,  are  inserted  in  a  smaller  letter ;  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  Uiree  verses  of  the  14th  Psalm,  which  are  the  5th,  6th,  and 
7th,  in  the  translation  of  the  English  liturgy,  and  the  controverted 
clause  in  1  John  v.  7,  8. ;  and  a  mark  is  used  to  denote  a  difference 
of  reading  between  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  aAerwards  explained 
in  a  separate  treatise.  In  this  edition  Matthew's  Bible  was  re- 
vised, and  several  alterations  and  corrections  were  made  in  the 
translation,  especially  in  the  book  of  Psalms.  Tindal's  prologues 
and  notes,  and  the  notes  added  by  others,  in  the  edition  of  1537, 
were  wholly  omitted.  The  superintendence  of  this  work  was 
confided  to  Coverdale,  who,  in  a  sermon  at  Su  Paul's  Cross,  defend- 
ed his  translation  from  some  slanderous  reports  which  were  then 
raised  against  it,  acknowledging  that  '*  he  himself  now  saw  some 
&uits,  which,  if  he  might  review  the  book  once  again,  as  he  had 
twice  before,  he  doubted  not  he  should  amend :  but  for  any  heresy, 
he  was  sure  that  there  were  none  maintained  in  his  translation." 
This  is  related  by  Dr.  Fulke,  who  was  one  of  Coverdale's  auditors. 


7.  Tateritsr'b  Bibls. 

The  most  sacred  Bible,  whiche  is  the  holy  scripture,  contayn- 
h)g  the  olde  and  new  testament,  translated  into  English,  and 
newly  recognised  with  great  diligence  afler  moet  faythful  exem- 
plars, by  Richard  Taveritsr.  London.  Pryntod  by  John  Byd- 
deli.  X.D.XXXZX.  folio. 

Richard  Tavemer,  the  editor  of  the  Bible  which  bears  his  name, 
was  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  patronixed  by  Lord  Crom- 
well, and  probably  encouraged  by  him  to  undertake  the  work,  on 
account  of^hu  skill  in  the  Greek  tongue.  This  is  neither  a  bare 
rcvisal  of  Cranmer's  Bible,  nor  a  new  version ;  but  a  kind  of  inter- 
mediate work,  being  a  correction  of  what  is  called  ''Matthew's 
Bible,'*  many  of  whose  marginal  notes  are  adopted,  and  many 
omitted,  and  others  inserted  by  the  editor.  It  is  dedicated  to  the 
king.  Afler  his  patron's  death,  Tavemer  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower  for  this  work;  but  he  had  the  address  to  reinstate  himself  in 
the  king's  fhvour.  Wood'  gives  a  particular  account  of  Tavemer ; 
attributes  his  imprisonment  to  the  influence  of  those  bishops  who 
were  addicted  to  the  Romish  religion ;  and  informs  us,  that  his 
version  was  read  in  churches  by  royal  authority. 


8.  Other  ISoitiohb  of  the  Eitolish  Bible,  dvrixo  the 
REsrAiHDER  of  Hekrz  VIII.'s  Rsioh,  and  the  Rbigk 
OF  Edward  YI. 

In  November,  1539,  the  king,  at  the  intercession  of  Cranmer, 
appointed  Lord  Cromwell  to  take  special  care  that  no  person 
within  the  realm  should  attempt  to  print  any  English  Bible  for 
five  yeaiB,  bnt  sach  aa  should  be  admitted  by  Lord  Cromwell; 
and  assigns  this  reason  for  the  prohibition,  that  the  -Bible  should 
be  considered  and  peruaed  in  one  translation,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  manifold  inconveniences  to  which  human  frailty  might  be 
subject  fix)m  a  diversity  of  translations,  and  the  ill  use  that  might 
be  made  of  it  In  the  year  1540,  two  privileged  editions  of  the 
Bible,  which  had  been  printed  m  the  preceding  year,  issued  from 
the  press  of  Edward  Whitchurch.  Lewis  mentions  three  other 
impressions  of  the  "  Great  Bible,''  which  appeared  in  the  course 
of  this  year;  two  printed  by  Whitchurch,  and  one  by  Petyt 
and  Redman.  Cranmer  wrote  a  preface  for  the  editions  of  the 
year  1540,  from  which  we  learn  the  opinions  and  practice  of 
thoeo  times.    In  May  of  this  year,  the  curates  and  parishioners 

t  Johnson's  HisL  Ace.  in  Bp.  Watson's  Trncts,  vol.  til.  p.  76. 
niv.OxoD.ril.  p.5»l.    Edit  1074. 
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of  every  parisd  were  required  by  royal  proclamation,  to  provide 
themselves  with  the  Bible  of  the  largest  volume  before  the  feast 
of  All  Saints,  under  the  penalty  of  40«.  for  every  month  dur- 
ing which  they  should  be  without  it.  The  king  charged  all 
ordinaries  to  enforce  the  observance  of  this  proclamation ;  nnd 
he  apprized  the  people,  that  his  allowing  them  the  Scriptures  in 
their  mother-tongue  was  not  his  duty,  but  an  evidence  of  hif 
goodness  and  liberality  to  (hem,  of  which  ho  exhorted  them  not 
to  make  any  ill  use.  In  May,  1541,  one  edition  of  CrannierV 
Bible  was  finished  by  Richard  Graflon ;  who,  in  the  Novembei 
following,  completed  also  another  Bible  of  the  largest  volume, 
which  was  superintended,  at  the  king's  command,  by  Tonstal 
bishop  of  Durham,  and  Heath,  bishop  of  Rochester. 

In  consequence  of  the  king's  settled  judgment,  ^  that  hii  snb* 
jects  should  be  nursed  in  Christ  by  reading  the  Scriptures,"  ha 
again,  on  the  7th  of  May,  published  a  brief  or  decree  for  setting  up 
the  Bible  of  the  great  volume  in  every  parish  chun*Ji  throughout 
England.  However,  this  decree  appears  to  have  been  very 
partially  and  reluctantly  observed  ;  and  the  bishops  were  charged, 
by  a  writer  in  1546,  with  attempting  to  suppress  the  Bible,  un- 
der pretence  of  preparing  a  version  of  it  for  publication  within 
seven  years.  Afler  the  death  of  Cromwell  in  1540,  the  biahopii 
inclined  to  popexy  gained  strength ;  and  the  English  translation 
was  represented  to  the  king  as  very  erroneous  and  heretical,  and 
destructive  of  the  harmony  and  peace  of  the  kingdom.  In  the 
convocation  assembled  in  Feb.  1542,  the  archbishop,  in  the 
king's  name,  required  the  bishops  and  clergy  to  revise  the  trane- 
lation  of  the  New  Testament,  which,  for  that  purpose,  was  di- 
vided into  fourteen  parts,  and  portioned  out  to  fifteen  bishops ; 
the  Apocalypse,  on  account  of  its  difficulty,  being  assigned  to 
two.  Grardiner  clogged  this  business  with  embarrassing  instruc- 
tions; and  Cranmer,  clearly  perceiving  the  resolution  of  the 
bishops  to  defeat  the  proposed  translation,  procured  the  king's 
consent  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  two  universities,  against  which 
the  bishops  protested ;  but  the  archbishop  declared  his  purpose 
to  adhere  to  the  will  of  the  king  his  master.  With  this  contest 
the  business  terminated  ;  and  the  convocation  was  soon  after  dis- 
solved. The  Romish  party  prevailed  also  in  parliament,  which 
enacted  a  law  that  condemned  and  abolished  Tindal's  transla- 
tion, and  allowed  other  translations  to  remain  in  force,  under 
certain  restrictions.  After  the  passing  of  this  act,  Grafton,  the 
king's  printer,  was  imprisoned ;  nor  was  he  released  without 
giving  a  bond  of  300/.  neither  to  print  nor  sell  any  more  English 
Bibles  till  the  king  and  the  clergy  should  agree  on  a  translation. 
In  1544,  the  Pentateuch  was  printed  by  John  Day  and  William 
Seres;  and  in  1546,  the  king  prohibited  by  proclamation  the 
having  and  reading  of  Wiclifife's,  Tindal's,  and  Coverdale*s 
translations,  and  forbad  the  use  of  any  other  than  what  was  al- 
lowed by  parliament  From  the  history  of  English  translationa 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  we  learn  that  the  frienda.to 
the  reformation  conducted  themselves  with  zeal  and  prudence  in 
the  great  work  of  introducing  and  improving  English  tranlsationa 
of  the  Bible  ;  that  they  encountered  many  difficulties  from  the 
dangerous  inconstancy  of  a  despotic  prince,  and  fi'om  the  inve- 
terate prejudices  of  a  strong  Romish  party;  and  that  the  Eng- 
lish Scriptures  were  sought  after  and  read  with  avidity  by  the 
bulk  of  the  people. 

Upon  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  the  severe  stat  34  and  35 
Hen.  VIII.  c.  1.  was  repealed,  and  a  royal  injunction  was  pub- 
lished, that  not  only  the  whole  English  Bible  should  be  placed 
in  churches,  but  also  the  paraphrase  of  Erasmus  in  English  to 
the  end  of  the  four  Evangelists.  It  was  likewise  ordered  by  this 
injunction,  that  eveiy  parson,  vicar,  curate,  Sec  under  the  degree 
of  a  bachelor  of  divinity,  should  possess  the  New  Testament, 
both  in  Latin  and  English,  with  the  paraphrase  of  Erasmus 
upon  it ;  and  that  the  bishops,  dec  in  their  visitations  and  synods 
should  examine  them,  how  they  had  profited  in  the  study  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  It  was  also  appointed,  that  the  epistle  and 
gospel  of  Uie  mass  should  be  read  in  English ;  and  that  on  every 
Sunday  and  holiday,  one  chapter  of  the  New  Testament  in 
Englifi^  should  be  plainly  and  distinctly  read  at  matins,  and  one 
chapter  of  the  Old  Testament  at  even-song.  But  in  the  year 
1549,  when  the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  Sec  was  finished, 
what  nearly  resembles  our  present  custom  was  enjoined,  viz. 
that  after  reading  the  Psalms  in  order  at  morning  and  evening 
prayer,  two  lessons,  the  first  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
second  from  the  New  Testament,  should  be  read  distinctly  with 
a  loud  voice.  During  the  course  of  this  reign,  that  is,  in  less 
than  seven  yeara  and  six  months,  eleven  impressions  of  the 
whole  English  Bible  were  published,  and  six  of  the  English 
New  Testament ;  besides  an  English  translation  of  the  whole 
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New  Testament,  peraphnaed  hj  Eraanua.  The  Biblea  weie 
reprinted,  according  to  the  preceding  editiona,  whether  Tindai'a, 
Covcrdale*8,  Matthew's,  Cianmer'a,  or  Tavemer'a ;  that  ia,  with 
a  different  text,  and  different  notes.  But  it  is  doubted  by  the 
writer  of  the  preface  to  King  Jamea'a  translation,  whether  there 
were  any  tzanalation,  or  correction  of  a  tranalalion,  in  the  coone 
of  this  reign. 

In  1562,  the  *•  Great  Bible,"  viz.  that  of  Coverdale'a  tranala- 
tion,  which  had  been  printed  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
also  in  the  time  of  king  Edward,  was  revised  by  Archbishop 
Parker,  and  reprinted  for  the  use  of  the  church ;  and  thia  was 
to  serve  till  that  projected  by  his  grace  was  ready  fi»r  publication. 

9.  AiroLo-GsirsyEsa  Vaaaioir. 
(1.)  JVVw  Testament.  * 
The  Newe  Testament  of  our  Lord  lesus  Christ,  conferred  di- 
ligently with  the  Greke  and  best  approued  translations.  With 
the  arguments  as  wel  before  the  chapters,  as  for  euery  Boke  and 
Epistle,  also  diuersities  of  readings,  and  moste  proffitable  anno- 
tations of  all  harde  places :  whereunto  is  added  a  copious  Table. 
At  Geneva.  Printed  by  Conrad  Badius.  1557,  8vo.  Second 
edition,  Geneva,  1560,  8vo. 

This  translation  was  made  by  msny  of  the  principal  English  Re- 
formers, who  had  been  driven  to  Geneva  during  the  sanguinary 
persecutions  of  the  bigoted  Queen  Mary :  it  is  the  first  in  our  lan- 
ffuage  which  contains  the  distinctions  of  verses  by  numerical 
figures  aAer  the  manner  of  the  Greek  Testament,  which  had  been 
published  by  Robert  Stephens  in  1551.  R.  Stephens,  indeed,  pub- 
lished his  figures  in  the  margin :  whereas  the  Geneva  editors  pre- 
fixed theirs  to  the  beginning  of  minute  subdivisions  with  breaks, 
after  our  present  manner.  When  Queen  Elizabeth  passed  through 
London  from  the  tower  to  her  coronation,  a  pageant  was  erected 
in  Cheapside,  representing  Time  coming  out  of  a  cave  and  leading 
a  person  clothed  in  white  silk,  who  represented  Truth,  his  daugh- 
ter. Truth  had  the  English  Bible  in  her  hand,  on  which  was 
written  "  Verbum  veritatis."  Truth  addressed  the  queen,  and 
presented  her  with  the  book.  She  kissed  it,  held  it  in  her  hand,  laid 
It  on  her  breast,  greatly  thanked  the  city  for  their  present,  and 
added,  that  she  would  oAen  and  diligently  read  it.  Upon  a  royal 
visitation  in  1559,  the  Bible,  and  Erasmus's  paraphnse,  were  re- 
stored to  the  churches;  and  articles  of  inquiry  were  exhibited, 
whether  the  cler^  discouraged  any  from  reading  any  part  of  the 
Scriptures.  *'  Ministers  were  also  enioined  to  read  every  day  one 
chapter  of  the  Bible  at  least ;  and  all  who  were  admitted  readers 
in  tne  church  were  daily  to  read  one  chapter  at  least  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  another  of  the  New,  with  good  advisement,  to  the 
iuciease  of  their  knowledge.'* 

(S.)  The  entire  Bible, 
The  Bible :  that  ia,  the  Holy  Scripturea,  contained  in  the  Olde 
and  Newe  Testament  Translated  according  to  the  Ebrewe 
and  Greke,  and  conferred  with  the  best  translations  in  divers 
languagea,  with  most  profitable  annotations  upon  all  the  harde 
places,  and  other  thinges  of  great  importance,  aa  may  appeare 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Reader.  Imprinted  at  London  by  Christo- 
pher Barker.    x.s.lxxvi.  large  4to.> 

The  first  edition  of  the  Geneva  Bible  was  printed  at  Geneva  by 
Rowland  Harle  in  1560.  Eight  years  aAer,  it  was  printed  in  two 
volumes  folio,  and  again  at  Geneva,  1570,  folio ;  at  London,  in  folio 
and  quarto,  in  1572,  and  in  1575  and  1576,  in  quarto.  The  transla- 
tors were  bidiop  Coverdale,  Anthony  Gilby,  William  Whittinaham, 
Christopher  \^^xxlman,  Thomas  Sampson,  and  Thomas  Cole;  to 
whom  some  add  John  Knox,  John  Bodleiah,  and  John  Pulloin ;  all 
sealous  Calviifists,  both  in  doctrine  and  ofiscipline :  but  the  chief 
and  the  most  learned  of  them  were  the  three  first  Professing  to 
observe  the  sense,  and  to  adhere  as  much  as  possible  to  the  words 
of  the  original,  and  in  many  places  to  preserve  the  Hebrew  phraseo- 
iogy,  after  the  unremitting  labour  and  study  of  more  than  two 
years,  Ihey  finished  their  translation,  and  published  it;  with  an 
epistle  dedicatory  to  the  queen,  and  another,  by  way  of  prefiice,  to 
their  brethren  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Besides  the 
translation,  the  editors  of  the  Geneva  Bible  noted  in  the  margin  the 
diversities  of  speech  and  reading,  especially  according  to  the  He- 
brew ;  then  inserted  in  the  text,  with  another  kind  of  letter,  every 
word  that  seemed  to  be  necessary  for  explaining  any  particular 
sentence ;  in  the  division  of  the  verses,  they  followed  the  Hebrew 
examples,  and  added  the  number  to  each  verse ;  they  also  noted 
the  principal  matters,  and  the  arguments,  both  for  each  book  and 
each  chapter ;  they  set  over  the  head  of  every  page  some  remark- 
able word  or  sentence,  for  helping  the  memory ;  they  introduced 
brief  annotations  for  ascertaining  the  tazt  and  explaining  obscure 
words ;  they  set  forth  with  fiaures  certain  places  in  the  books  of 
Moses,  of  tne  Kings,  and  Ezeaiel,  which  could  not  be  made  intelli- 
gible by  any  other  description ;  they  added  maps  of  divers  places 
and  countries  mentioned  m  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  and  they 
annexed  two  tables,  one  for  the  interpretation  of  Hebrew  names, 
and  the  other  containing  all  the  chief  matters  of  the  whole  Bible. 

I  In  Lewis's  History,  pp.  254-^909.  (0ra  edit)  th«ra  ia  a  fl^  deacripdon 
ar  the  contsnta  of  thts  volume. 


Of  this  translation,  there  were  above  thirty  editions  in  folio,  4laL,or 
8va,  mostly  printed  by  the  queen's  and  king's  printer,  between  the 
years  1560  and  161&  Editions  of  it  were  likewise  primed  at  Geneva. 
Edinburgh,  and  Amsterdam.  To  some  editions  of  the  Geneva 
Bible,  (as  to  those  of  1599  and  of  1611)  is  subjoined  Besa's  tnnsla 
tion  of  the  New  Testament,  EngUshed  by  L.  Tompson. 

10.  Abcbbibhof  Parkbr's,  or,  tbb  Bisbofs'  6ibi.b. 
The  hoUe  BiUe.    Imprinted  at  London  in  powles  Chtndi- 
yarde,  by  Richard  Jugge.    xj>.LxyiTi.  fohow 

In  the  year  1568,  the  Bible,  proposed  by  Archbishop  Parker  three 
jrears  before,  was  completed.  This  edition,  according  to  Le  Long, 
was  undertaken  by  royal  command ;  and  it  is  mentioned  by  8tnrpe. 
Id  the  honour  of  the  archbishop,  that  he  had  resolution  to  perform 
what  Cranmer,  as  opposed  by  tne  bishops  of  this  days,  had  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  accomplish.  In  this  performance,  distinct  portions 
of  the  Bible,  at  least  15  in  number,  were  allotted  to  select  men  of 
learning  and  abilities,  appointed,  as  Fuller  says,  bv  the  queen's 
commission ;  but  it  still  remains  uncertain  who,  ana  whether  one 
or  more,  revised  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament.  Eight  of  the 
persons  employed  were  bishops;  whence  the  book  was  called  the 
"  Bishops'  Bible,"  and  the  **  Great  Euj^lish  Bible."  The  archbishop 
employed  other  critics  to  compare  this  Bible  with  the  original  lan- 
guages, and  with  the  former  translations;  one  of  whom  was  Laurence, 
a  man  famous  in  those  times  for  his  knowledae  of  Greek,  whose 
casti^tions  the  Bishops'  Bible  followed  exactly.  His  grace  also 
sent  mstrucdons  concemina  die  method  which  his  translators  were 
to  obseyrve ;  and  recommended  the  addition  of  some  short  marginal 
notes  for  the  illustration  or  correction  of  the  text  But  the  particu- 
lars of  these  instructions  are  not  known.  The  archbishop,  however, 
directed,  rerviewed,  and  finished  the  whole ;  which  was  printed  and 

fmblished,  in  1568,  in  a  large  folio  size,  and  with  a  beslntiibl  Eng- 
ish  letter,  on  royal  paper ;  and  embellished  with  several  cuta  <^ 
the  most  remarkable  things  in  the  Old  and  New  Testamenta,  and 

*  '  oihw  engravings  on 
id  notes,  aitd  many 
between  brackets, 
and  in  a  smaller  character ;  which  are  equivalent  to  the  Italics 
afterwards  used  by  James's  translators.  Dr.  Geddes  is  of  opinion,^ 
that  Italic  sup^ements  were  first  used  by  Arias  Moatanus,  who 
died  in  1596.  The  several  additions  from  the  vulgar  Latin,  inaert- 
ed  in  the  "Great  Bible,"  are  omitted;  and  verse  7.  of  1  John  v.. 
which  was  before  distir^ished  by  its  being  printed  in  a  difierent 
letter,  is  here  printed  without  any  distinction ;  and  the  chapten  are 


me  mosi  reoiarKaoie  cnings  m  me  vim.  ana  x^ew  j 
in  the  Apocrypha,  with  maps  cut  in  wood,  and  olhei 
copper.  It  has  numerous  marginal  references  and  i 
useful  tables.      It  also  has  numerous  insertions  bet 


divided  into  verses.  In  the  following  year,  1569,  it  was  ajcain  pub- 
lished in  large  8va  for  the  use  of  private  fiunilies.  This  BiUe  was 
reprinted  in  1572,  in  large  folio,  with  several  oorrectioiM  and  amend- 
ments, and  several  profe^mena ;  this  is  called '^Matthew  Parker's 
Bible."  With  re^rd  to  this  Bible,  Lewia^  observes,  that  the  editions 
of  it  are  mostly  in  folio  and  4to.,  and  that  he  never  heard  but  of 
one  in  8va ;  for  which  he  supposes  this  to  be  the  reason,  that  it  was 
principally  desUrned  for  the  use  of  churches.  In  the  convocation  of 
the  province  oTCanterbury,  which  met  in  April,  1571,  a  canon  was 
made,  ei^oining  the  churchwardens  to  see  that  the  Holy  Bible  be 
in  every  church  in  the  largest  volumes,  if  convenient;  and  it  was 
likewise  ordered,  that  every  archbishop  and  bishop,  every  dean  and 
chief  residentiary,  and  every  archdeacon,  should  nave  one  of  these 
Bibles  in  their  cathedrals,  churches,  and  fomilies.  This  translation 
was  used  in  the  churches  for  forty  years ;  though  the  Geneva  Bible 
was  more  read  in  private  houses. 

11,  KiKe  Jaxss^s  Bxblb,  or,  tbx  autbobiixd  Vbbsion  jtow 

IB   VSB. 

The  last  English  veraion  that  remains  to  be  noticed,  ia  the  av- 
thorized  translation  now  in  uae,  which  is  commonly  odied  King 
James's  Bible.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England  in  1609 ; 
and,  several  objections  having  been  made  to  the  Bishope*  Bible 
at  the  conference  held  at  Hampton  Court  in  1603,  the  king  in 
the  following  year  gave  ordcra  for  the  undertaking  of  a  new 
version,  and  fifty-four  learned  men  were  appointed  to  this  im- 
portant labour:  but,  before  it  was  commenced,  seven  of  the 
persons  nominated  were  either  dead  or  had  declined  the  task ;  for 
the  list,  as  given  ns  by  Fuller,^  comprises  only  forty-seven  names. 
Ail  of  them,  however,  were  pva-eminently  distinguished  fi»r  their 
piety  and  for  their  profound  learning  in  the  original  languages  of  the 
sacred  writings ;  and  such  of  them  as  survived  till  the  c 
ment  of  the  work  were  divided  into  six  classes.  Ten  were  to  i 
at  Westminster,  and  to  translate  firom  the  Pentateuch  to  the  end  of 
the  second  book  of  Kings.  Eight  assembled  at  Cambridge,  were 
to  finish  the  rest  of  the  Historical  Books,  and  the  Hagiograpfaa. 
At  Oxford,  seven  were  to  undertake  the  four  greater  prophets, 
with  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  and  the  twelve  minor  pro* 
pheta.  The  four  Gospels,  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse, were  assigned  to  another  company  of  eight,  also  at  Oxfofd : 
ukd  the  Epistles  of  8t  Paul,  together  with  the  nauiniDg  oa- 

«  Letter  to  the  Bishop  ofLondoo,  p.  33. 

•  Hist  Eoal.  TrsnsL  p.  61. 

«  Charcbmsiory,  Book  jl  pp.  4 
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nonical  epistles,  were  allotted  to  another  cottipany  of  seiren,  at 
'Westminster.  Lastly,  another  company  at  Cambridge  were  to 
translate  the  apocryphal  books,  including  the  prayer  of  Manasseh. 
To  these  six  companies  of  yenerable  translators,  the  king  gare 
the  following  instnictioQs:-^ 

"  1.  The  ordinary  Bible  read  in  the  church,  commonly  called  the 
Bishops'  Bible,  to  be  followed,  and  as  little  altered  as  the  original 
ivill  permit. 

"  8.  The  names  of  the  prophets  and  the  holy  writers,  with  the 
other  names  in  the  text,  to  be  retained  as  near  as  may  be,  accord- 
ingly as  they  are  vul^rly  used. 

"  3.  The  old  ecclesiastical  words  to  be  kept,  as  the  word  church 
not  to  be  translated  congregation. 

**4.  When  any  word  hath  divers  sinufications,  that, to  be  kept 
Tvhich  hath  been  most  commonly  used  oy  the  most  eminent  fathers, 
being  agreeable  to  the  propriety  of  the  place  and  the  analogy  of  , 
faith. 

*'  5.  The  division  of  the  chapters  to  be  altered  either  not  at  all,  or 
aa  little  as  may  be,  if  necessi^  so  require. 

**  6.  No  marginal  notes  at  all  to  be  affixed,  but  only  for  the  ex- 
planation of  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  words,  which  cannot,  without 
some  circumlocution,  so  briefly  and  fitly  be  expressed  in  the  text 

"  7.  Such  quotations  of  places  to  be  marginally  set  down,  as  shall 
serve  for  the  fit  references  of  one  Scripture  to  another. 

"  8.  £very  particular  man  of  each  company  to  take  the  same 
chapter  or  chapters;  and  having  translated  or  amended  them 
severally  by  himself,  where  he  thinks  good,  all  to  meet  together,  to 
confer  what  they  have  done,  and  agree  for  their  part  what  shall 
stand. 

"  9.  As  any  one  company  hath  despatched  any  one  book  in  this 
manner,  they  shall  send  it  to  the  rest,  to  be  considered  of  seriously 
and  judiciously :  for  his  migesty  is  very  careful  in  this  point. 

*'  10.  If  any  company,  upon  the  review  of  the  book  so  sent,  shall 
doubt  or  difiler  upon  any  places,  to  send  them  word  thereof,  to  note 
the  places,  and  therewithal  to  send  their  reasons ;  to  which  if  they 
consent  not,  the  difference  to  be  compounded  at  the  general  meet- 
ing, which  is  to  be  of  the  chief  persons  of  each  company,  at  the 
end  of  the  work. 

**  11.  When  any  place  of  special  obscurity  is  doubted  of,  letters 
to  bo  directed  by  authority,  to  send  to  any  Teamed  in  the  land  for 
his  judgment  in  such  a  place. 

'<  12.  lietters  to  be  sent  from  every  bishop  to  the  rest  of  his  clergy, 
admonishing  them  of  this  translation  in  nand,  and  to  move  and 
charge  as  many  as,  being[  skilful  in  the  tongues,  have  taken  pains 
in  that  kind,  to  send  their  particular  observations  to  the  company, 
either  at  Westminster,  Cambridge,  or  Oxford,  according  as  it  was 
directed  before  in  the  king's  letter  to  the  archbishop. 

"  13.  The  directors  in  each  company  to  be  the  Deans  of  West- 
minster and  Chester  for  Westminster,  and  the  King's  Profossors  in 
Hebrew  and  Greek  in  the  two  Universities. 

**  14.  These  translations  to  be  used,  when  they  ome  better  with 
the  text  than  the  Bishops'  Bible,  viz.  Tindal's,  C^verdale's,  Mat- 
thew's, Whitchurch's,  Geneva. 

[*'  15.  Besides  the  said  directors  before  mentioned,  three  or  four 
of  the  most  ancient  and  grave  divines  in  either  of  the  Universities, 
not  employed  in  translating,  to  be  assigned  by  the  Vice-chancellor, 
upon  conference  with  the  rest  of  the  heads,  to  be  overseers  of  the 
translation,  as  well  Hebrew  as  Greek,  for  the  better  observation  of 
the  4Lh  rule  above  specified."]^ 

According  to  these  regulations,  each  book  passed  the  scrutiny 
of  all  the  translators  sooeessively.  In  the  first  instance,  each  in- 
dividual translated  every  book,  which  was  allotted  to  his  division. 
Secondly,  the  readings  to  be  adopted  were  agreed  upon  by  the 
whole  of  that  company  assembled  together,  at  which  meeting 
each  translator  must  have  been  solely  occupied  by  hb  own  version. 
The  book,  thus  finuhed,  was  sent  to  each  of  the  other  compa^ 
niea  to  be  again  examined ;  and  at  these  meetings  it  probably 
was,  as  Selden  informs  us,  that ''  one  read  die  translation,  the  rest 
holding  in  their  hands  some  Bible,  either  of  the  learned  tongues, 
or  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  dec.  If  they  found  any  fault,  they 
spoke;  if  not,  he  read  on.'*'  Further,  the  translatoTs  were  em- 
powered to  call  to  their  assistance  any  learned  men,  whose  studies 
enabled  them  to  be  serviceable,  when  an  argent  occasion  of  difli- 
culty  presented  itself.  The  translation  was  commenced  in  the 
spring  of  1607,  and  the  completion  of  it  occupied  almost  three 
years.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  three  coiues  of  the  whole 
Bible,  thus  translated  and  revised,  were  sent  to  London, — one 
from  Oxford,  one  from  Cambridge,  and  a  third  from  Westminster. 
Hens  a  committee  of  six,  two  being  deputed  by  the  companies  at 
Oxford,  two  by  those  at  Cambrid^,  and  two  by  those  at  West- 
minster, reviewed  and  polished  the  whole  work :  which  was 
finsUy  revised  by  l>r.  Smith  (afterwards  bishop  of  Gloucester), 
who  wrote  the  pre&ce,  and  by  Dr.  Bilson,  bishop  of  Winchester. 
This  translation  of  the  Bible  was  first  publidied  in  folio  in  1 611. 

After  the  publication  of  the  preaent  authorized  tnuislatiim,  all 

Tlie  preceding  rules  are  giyen  from  a  eorrected  copy  In  the  Rev.  H.  J. 
...    *.._..    ..       ^  ^— *--"  •"^— •-'^—  anaTrwislatorsofthe 
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the  other  versions  gradually  fell  into  disase,  with' the  exception 
of  the  Psalms,  and  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  in  the  book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  which  were  still  continued,  the  former  according  to 
the  translation  of  Cranmer^s  Bible,  and  the  latter  according  to 
that  of  the  Bishops*  Bible,  until  the  final  revision  of  the  Liturgy, 
in  1661 ;  at  which  time  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  w«re  taken 
from  the  present  version,  but  the  Psslms  are  still  retained  accord- 
ing to  the  taranslation  of  Cranmer's  Bible.' 

Upwards  of  two  centuries  have  elapsed  since  the  authorized 
English  Version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  now  in  use,  was  given 
to  ^e  British  nation.  During  that  long  interval,  though  many 
passages  in  particular  books  have  been  elucidated  by  learned 
men,  with  equal  felicity  and  ability ;  yet  its  general  fidelity, 
perspicuity,  and  excellence,  have  deservedly  given  our  present 
translation  a  high  and  distinguished  place  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Christian  workl,  wherever  Uie  English  language  is  known  or 
read.  Of  late  yean,  however,  this  admirable  version — the  guide 
and  solace  of  the  sincere  Christian — ^has  been  attacked  with  no 
common  yirulence,  and  arraigned  as  being  deficient  in  fidetity, 
perspicuity,  and  elegance;  ambiguous  and  incorrect,  even  in 
mattera  of  the  highest  importance.  The  principal  antagonists 
of  this  version,  in  the  present  day  (to  omit  the  bold  and  un- 
measured assertions  of  the  late  Dr.  G^ddes,  and  othen),  are  Mr. 
John  Bellamy,^  in  the  prospectus,  prefiouie,  and  notes  of  his  new 
translation  of  the  Bible,  and  Sir  James  Bland  Burges,  in  his 
**  Reasons  in  fiivour  of  a  New  Translation  of  the  Scriptures," 
(8vo.  London,  1819,)  which  were  designed  as  a  defence  of  Mt. 
Bellamy  against  the  severe  strictures  of  the  Quarterly  Review. 
The  former  of  these  writers,  in  his  octavo  prospectus  issued  in 

1818,  afl&rmed  that  "no  translation  has  been  made  from  the  ori* 
ginal  Hebrew  since  the  128th  year  of  Christ :"  and  that  '<  in  the 
fourth  centuzy  Jerome  made  his  Latin  version  from  this"  [the 
Greek]  "  translation ;  from  which  came  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and 
from  the  Latin  Vulgate  all  the  European  translations  have  been 
made ;  thereby  perpetuating  all  the  enon  of  the  first  translators.'' 
These  erroneous  and  unqualified  assertions  of  Mr.  Bellamy,  sa 
well  as  the  assertions  ^or  implications  of  Sir  J.  B.  Burges,  have 
been  answered  in  detail  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Whittaker  and  Todd, 
in  their  works  cited  below,^  to  which  the  reader  is  referred :  and, 
in  further  refutation  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  assertions,  it  is  sufficient 
to  refer  to  the  account  already  given  of  our  present  authorized 
verBion.0 

We  shall  conclude  the  present  notice  of  their  admirable  version, 
with  a  few  of  the  very  numerous  testimonies  to  its  value,  which  > 
have  been  collected  by  Archbishop  Newcome  and  Mr.  Todd,  and 
shall  subjoin  two  or  three  othen  that  appear  to  have  eluded  their 
researches. 

1.  JoHiff  SxLDEN.7 — ^"  The  English  translation  of  the  Bible  is  the 
best  translation  in  the  world,  and  renders  the  sense  of  the  original  best, 
taking  in  for  the  English  translation  the  Bishops*  Bible  as  xoeU  as 
King  James* s.  The  translators  in  Kin^  James's  time  took  an  excellent 
way.  That  part  of  the  Bible  was  given  to  him,  who  was  most  ex- 
cellent in  such  a  tongue :  as  the  apocrypha  to  Andrew  Downs :  and 
then  they  met  together,  and  one  read  the  translation,  the  rest  hold- 
ing in  their  hands  some  Bible,  either  of  the  learned  tongues,  or 
French,  Spanish,  Italian,  &c.  If  diey  found  any  fault,  thev  spoke ; 
if  not,  he  mad  on.  There  is  no  book  so  translated  as  the  Bible  for 
the  purpose.  If  I  translate  a  French  book  into  English,  I  turn  it 
into  ^iglish  phrase,  not  into  French-English.  11  fait  froid ;  I  say. 
*H9  coldf  not  makes  odd.  But  the  Bible  is  rather  translated  into  Eng- 
lish words  than  intd  English  phrase.  Tke  Hebraisms  are  kept,  and 
the  phrase  of  that  language  is  kepL*^ 

•  About  the  time  when  Khig  James  resolved  on  a  new  translalion  of  the 
SerlpCures,  another  translation  was  finished  by  Mr.  /kmbrose  Usher,  the 
elder  brother  of  Arcbbi^op  Usher.  It  is  still  m  manuscript,  and  is  pre- 
served in  the  librarv  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  There  are  likevrise  extant 
in  print  several  English  trandations  of  the  Old  and  New  Testapent,  and  of 
detached  parts  thereof:  but  as  these  are  more  or  less  accompanied  with 
notes,  an  account  of  them  will  bo  found  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  Ap- 
pendix. 

•  A  notice  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  work  win  also  be  found  in  a  subsequent  part 
of  this  Appendix. 

»  A  Vhidication  of  our  authorized  Translation  and  Translators  of  the 
Bible,  and  of  precetfing  English  Versions  authoritativehr  commended  to  the 
Notice  of  those  Transiators,  Ac.  &c.  Bv  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd,  M.A.    London, 

1819,  8vo.— An  Historical  and  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Interpretation  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  with  RemarlEs  on  Mr.  Bellamy's  New  Translation.  By 
J.  W.  Whittaker,  MA.    London,  1819,  8vo. 

•  The  seventh  section  of  Mr.  Todd's  Vindication  of  the  latter  translation 
contains  an  acconnt  of  the  forty-seven  translators  who  were  employed  on 
it,  and  of  the  slate  of  learning  in  their  time.  This  does  not  admit  of  abrids- 
ment,  but  the  Jesuit  is  hi^td^  satisftctory,  and  proves  that  those  venerabfe 

ible  task 

„ ,  „  Version  was 

made  from  the  orlginsl  languages  of  the  Scriptures^  see  page  43.  infra  ; 
and  fbr  other  Buropean  translatioos,  see  the  following  pages  of  this  section. 
1  Selden,  Works,  Ui.  2009.  This  is  cited  by  Abp.  Newcome,  without  ad- 
dition. Selden  was  the  contemporary  of  the  translaloiip.  He  died  in  1664, 
St  the  sge  of  70. 


ment,  but  toe  result  is  mgniy  saosiaciory,  ana  proves  inac  mose  venen 
men  were  emhienUy  skilled  in  the  Oriental  ana  Greek  langnages,  and  ( 
seqnently  were,  in  everv  respect,  fitted  for  the  high  and  honourable  i 
assigned  to  tliem  by  their  sovereign.    That  Luther's  German  Version 
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8.  Bishop  Walton.^ — "The  last  EnRlish  traMialion  made  by 
divers  learned  men  at  the  command  of  King  James,  though  it  may 
jusily  contend  with  any  now  extant  in  any  other  language*  in  Europe, 
was  yet  carped  and  cavilled  at  by  diverse  among  oureelvei ;  espe- 
cially by*  one,  who  being  passed  by,  and  not  employed  in  the  work, 
•8  one,  though  skilled  in  the  Hebrew,  yet  of  little  or  no  judgment 
in  that  or  any  other  kinde  of  learning,  was  so  highly  offended  that 
he  would  needs  undertake  to  show  how  many  thouaand places  they 
had  falsely  rendered,  when  aa  he  could  hardly  make  goodhia  under- 
takiwin  any  one  /" 

3.  Bishop  Lowth.' — '*  The  vulgar  translation  of  the  Bible — ^ia 
the  best  standard  of  our  language. 

4.  Bishop  Horsley.^ — **  When  the  translaton  in  James  the 
Pint's  time  began  their  work,  they  prescribed  to  themselves  some 

Hies,  which  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  lul  translators  to  follow.  Their 
reverence  for  the  sacred  Scriptures  induced  them  to  be  at  literal  as 
they  could,  to  avoid  obscurity ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
they  were  extremely  happy  m  the  simplicity  and  dimity  of  their 
expressions.  Their  adherence  to  the  Ilebrew  idiom  is  supposed  at 
once  to  have  enriched  and  adorned  our  language  ;  and  as  they  labour^ 
6d  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  they 
avoided  all  words  of  Latin  original,  when  they  could  find  words  in 
their  own  language,  even  with  the  aid  of  adverbs  and  propositions, 
which  would  express  their  meaning." 

0.  Bishop  Middljeton.^— "  The  style  of  our  present  version  is 
incomparably  superior  to  any  thing  which  might  be  expected  from 
die  finical  and  perverted  taste  of  our  own  age.  It  is  simple,  it  is 
harmonious,  it  is  energetic ;  and,  which  is  of  no  small  importance, 
use  has  made  it  familiar,  and  time  has  rendered  it  sacred." 

6.  Dr.  White,  Professor  of  Arabic  at  Oxford — ^"  Afler  stating 
the  accuracy  and  scrupulous  attention  of  the  authors  of  this  trans- 
lation, he  adds : — *'  When  the  version  appeared,  it  appeared,  like- 
wise, that  this  accuracy  and  scrupulousness  had  not  been  mis- 
employed. The  necessities  of  the  national  church  could  require  no- 
thing further.  It  contained  nothing  but  what  was  pure  in  its  re- 
presentation of  scriptural  doctrine,  nothing  but  what  was  animated 
m  its  expressions  of  devout  affection :  general  fidelity  to  its  original 
is  hardly  more  its  characteristic,  than  sublimity  in  iiself  The  Eng- 
lish language  acquired  new  dignity  by  it ;  and  has  hardly  acquired 
additional  purity  since ;  it  is  still  considered  as  a  standard  of  our 
tonffue.'* .,.**  Upon  the  whole,  the  national  churches  of  Europe 
will  have  abunudant  reason  to  be  satisfied,  when  their  versions  of 
Scripture  shall  approach  in  point  of  accuracy,  purity,  and  sublimity, 
to  the  acknowledged  excellence  of  our  English  translation."^ 

7.  Rev.  J.  W.  Whittaker.^— "  The  highest  value  has  always 
been  attached  to  our  translation  of  tlie  Bible.  Sciolists,  it  is  true, 
have  oflen  attempted  to  raise  their  own  reputation  on  the  ruin  of 
that  of  others ;  and  the  authors  of  the  English  Bible  have  frequent- 
ly been  calumniated  by  charlatans  of  eveiy  description ;  but  it  may 
■afely  be  asserted,  without  fear  of  contraaiction,  tnat  the  nation  at 
laige  has  always  paid  our  translators  the  tribute  of  veneration  and 

>  Dr.  Bryan  Walton's  Ck)nslder&tor  eonsMered,  or  a  defence  of  Us  Poly- 
fflott  Bible,  Ac.  1G59,  p.  5.  This  is  not  noliced  by  Abp.  Newcome.  But  a 
most  Important  testimony  it  is.  He  was  one  of  those  most  learned  divines, 
who.  In  1666,  were  nubllciy  requested  to  consider  of  the  translatioDS  and  lm> 
pressioosor  the  Bible,  snd  tooflfer  their  opinion  therein  to  the  committee 
for  religion ;  Bulstrode  Whitelock  having  the  care  of  this  affair,  at  whose 
house  tney  met  They  pretended  to  discover  some  mistakes  in  the  last 
Sfiglish  translation ;  but  the  business  came  to  nothing.  See  Lewis,  Ac.  p. 
866.;  Johnson,  A:c.  p.  99.  In  the  above  citation  we  nave  the  opinion  of 
Walton  (than  whom  a  more  competent  juds e  neither  friends  nor  foes  of 
our  translation  can  produce),  three  years  subReqiient  to  this  meeting,  upon 
the  excellence  of  this  version,  together  with  his  notice  of  an  impotent  attack 
made  upon  it.  He  has  also,  in  the  Prolegomena  to  his  Biblia  Polyglotta, 
1667,  placed  our  own  in  the  highest  rank  of  European  translations. 

•  This  person  was  undoubtedly  Hugh  Broughton,  fellow  of  Christ  College. 
Cambridge,  who  had  certainly  attained  great  knowledge  In  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  tongues.  But  a  more  conceited  or  arrogant  man  hardly  existed. 
With  the  Bishops'  Bible  he  had  found  great  fault ;  insisted  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  a  new  translation ;  pronounced  his  own  sufficiency  to  make  one 
exactly  acreeable  to  the  original  text  of  the  Hebrew ;  boasted  of  encourage- 
ment to  this  purpose  from  men  of  sll  ranks ;  and  at  length  excited  a  very 
warrantable  suspicion,  that,  in  so  important  a  task,  he  was  unfit  to  be  trust' 
ed.  Thus  discountenanced,  he  went  abroad ;  leaving  behind  him  this 
quaint  character,  expressive  at  once  of  his  vanity  and  learning.  "  that  he 
was  gone  to  teach  the  Jews  Hebrew !"  8ee  flir  J.  Harrington's  Brief  View 
of  the  State  of  the  Church,  1663,  p.  75.  He  returned  to  England,  however, 
in  1611,  and  commenced  his  defamation  aealnst  the  new  translation  to  which 
Walton  adverta  By  the  contents  of  a  little  tract,  which  he  published  in 
1608,  entitled  "  A  petition  to  the  Lords  to  examine  the  religion  and  carriage 
of  Archbishop  Bancroft,"  he  gives  us  no  cause  to  lament  tlutt  he  had  no 
share  in  the  new  translation.  I  question  if  his  countrymen  would  have  un- 
derstood his  language  ;  as  the  case  has  been  with  another  partial  translator, 
who  was  not  of  me  authorized  selection.  Broughton  thus  rails  at  Bancroft : 
"Bancroft,  seeing  himself  In  Judaisms,  as  I  heard  in  his  allowed  libel  equal 
scoffer,  as  of  a  mist  scone  scattered,  raved  against  me  for  pearls  to  such, 
and  holy  things  to  such !"  p.  2.  "Bancroft  Is  a  deadly  enemy  to  both  Tes- 
tament^ and  unallowable  in  this  course  to  be  a  teacher  or  to  rule  In  learn- 
ing I"  p.  8.  After  this  foolery  and  slander,  the  reader  will  not  be  surprised 
to  hear  that  be  abuses  Lively  and  Barlow  also,  two  of  our  authorized  trans- 
lators. 

«  Lowtb,  Introd.  to  Bng.  Grammar,  ad  edit  p.  93.,  cited  by  Archbishop 
Newcome. 

•  Eeview  of  Dr.  Qeddes's  Transladon  of  the  Holy  Bible,  Brit  Crit.,  July, 
1794,  p.  7.  The  reviewer  is  now  known  to  have  been  the  late  Bishop 
Horsley, 

•  Dr.  Middleton  Oate  Bishop  of  Calcutta)  on  the  Oreek  Article,  p.  3381 

•  White's  Sermon  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  recommendmg  a 
revlsalof  the  English  Translation  of  the  Olcl  Testament,  p.  9.  Oxford,  1779. 
4to. 

1  Whittaker,  Hist  snd  Orit.  £oq.,  p.  98.  I 


gratitude  which  they  so  justly  merit  Like  the  mighty  of  Ibrmer 
times,  they  have  departed,  and  shared  the  conunon  fate  of  jvn^^ui- 
iv ;  but  they  have  not,  like  those  heroes  of  antiquity,  gone  wiiaiKii 
tneir  fame.'though  but  litlle  is  known  of  their  indiv^idusl  »urLi 
Their  reputation  for  learning  and  piety  has  not  descended  with 
them  to  the  grave,  though  they  are  there  alike  heedless  of  the  \o.n 
of  calunmy,  and  deaf  to  the  praise  which  admiring  posterity  s«ar\ji 
to  the  great  and  good.  Let  us  not,  therefore,  too  nastily  ouDcldt 
that  they  have  fallen  on  evil  days  and  evil  tongues,  because  ii  hi 
occasionally  happened  that  an  individual,  as  inferior  to  them  in  ax- 
dit^on  as  in  talents  and  iiUejgriiy,  is  found  questioming  their  motita, 
or  denying  their  gualifcations  for  the  task  which  they  so  well  per- 
formed. Their  veision  has  oeen  used,  ever  since  its  fint  ap- 
pearance, not  only  by  the  church,  but  by  all  the  secu  which  have 
forsaken  her ;  and  nas  justly  been  esteemed  by  all  for  its  geneml  £i.:.V 
fulness,  and  the  severe  beauty  of  its  language.  It  has  survived  Uke 
convulsion  both  of  church  and  state,  being  universally  netpened 
by  the  enemies  of  both,  when  the  established  religion  wss  pcne- 
cuted  with  the  most  rancorous  malignity ;  as  if  its  merits  werp  in- 
dependent of  circumstances,  and  left  at  a  distance  all  the  peoj 
rivalships  of  sectarianism,  and  the  eflervescence  of  national  phrni- 
sy.  It  may  be  compared  with  any  translation  in  the  worlds  vidttfj 
fear  of  inferiority ;  it  has  not  shrunk  from  the  most  rvorous  a- 
amination ;  it  chaUenjges  investigation ;  and,  in  spite  GfnwmjtTtu 
attempts  to  supersede  U,  has  hitherto  remained  unrivalled  in  the  ajit- 
tions  of  the  country." 

8.  Dr.  Doddridge^ — "  On  a  diligent  comparison  of  our  tralBl^ 
tion  with  the  original,  we  find  that  of  the  New  Testament,  snd  1 
might  also  add  that  of  the  Old,  in  the  main,  iaithiiil  and  judicioci 
You  know,  indeed,  that  we  do  not  scruple,  on  some  occasioDs.  u 
animadvert  upon  it :  but  you  also  know,  that  these  remarks  affm 
not  the  fundamentals  of  religion,  and  seldom  reach  any  fonJirr 
tlitm  the  beauty  of  4  figure,  or  at  most  the  connection  of  an  ti^n- 
ment"* 

9.  The  Testimony  of  Dr.  John  Tatlor,  of  Norwich,  author  of 
the  excellent  Plebrew  and  English  Concordance  (whose  theokgnal 
creed,  we  regret  to  say,  was  Jinan),  is  yet  more  striking.—"  la 
above  the  space  of  one  [now  two]  hundrea  years,'*  says  he,  *'  learn- 
ing may  have  received  considerable  improvements ;  and  bv  thai 
means  some  inaccuracies  may  be  found  in  a  translation  more  ixan  1 
[two]  himdred  years  old.  But  you  nmy  rest  fully  satisfied,  that  at 
our  ilngUsh  translation  is,  in  itself  by  far  the  most  excellent  hook  is 
our  language,  soil  is  a  pure  and  plentiful  fountain  of  divine  know- 
ledge, giving  a  true,  clear,  and  full  account  of  the  divine  dispcm- 
sations,  andjf  the  gospel  of  our  salvation :  insomuch  that  wkonrr 
atudiea  the  Bible,  thk  English  Bible,  is  sure  of  gaining  that  knot- 
ledge  and  faith,  which,  if  duly  applied  to  the  heart  and  couveiutio*. 
will  infallibly  guide  hih  to  eternal  life.**» 

10.  Dr.  GEODE8.10— <«  The  highest  eulogiums  have  been  msdf  as 
the  translation  of  James  the  First,  both  1^  our  own  writers  lod  bf 
foreigners.  And  indeed,  if  accuracy,  fidelity,  and  the  stricieei  at 
tention  to  the  letter  of  the  text,  be  supposed  to  constitute  the  cns- 
lities  of  an  excellent  version,  this  of  alt  versions  must,  in  general,  ie 
accounted  the  most  exceUenL    Every  sentence,  every  word,  evm 

S liable,  every  letter  and  point,  seem  to  have  been  weighed  viu 
e  nicest  exactitude,  and  expressed  either  in  the  text,  or  xnsrgiii, 
with  the  greatest  precision.  Paffninus  himself  is  hardly  nwrf 
literal ;  and  it  was  well  remarked  by  Robertson,  above  a  hondnd 
years  ago,  that  it  may  serve  for  a  Lexicon  of  the  Hebrew  hngvagt 
as  well  as  for  a  trandation. 

11.  Dr.  J  ABIES  Beattie. — ^"It  is  a  striking  beauty  in  onr  EncliA 
Bible,  that,  though  the  language  is  lUways  elegant  and  nervous,  aiid 
for  the  most  part  very  harmonious,  the  woras  are  all  plain  and 
common— no  afiS^ctation  of  learned  terms,  or  of  words  of  Greek  tf 
Latin  ot3rmology."ii 

12.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke. — ^'^  Those  who  have  compared  moftof 
the  Fhiropean  translations  with  the  original,  have  not  scrupled  to 
say,  that  the  English  translation  of  the  Bible,  nmde  under  A« 
direction  of  King  James  the  Fint,  is  the  most  accurate  and  friiliiiil 
of  the  whole.  Nor,"  adds  Dr.  C,  **  is  this  its  only  praise :  the  frsu- 
latora  have  aeized  the  very  spirit  and  soul  of  0»e  original,  and  £>• 
pressed  this  almost  every  where  with  pathos  and  energy.  Besidci, 
our  translators  have  not  only  made  a  standard  tranaiation^  but  ibrv 
have  made  their  translation  the  standard  of  our  lansvaet-  ^ 
English  tongue  in  their  day  was  not  equal  to  such  a  work— but  God 
enabled  them  to  stand  as  upon  Mount  Sinai,  and  crane  op  tkeir 
country's  language  to  the  dignity  of  the  originds,  so  that.  sAer  Um 
lapse  of  two  hundred  veare,  the  English  Bible  is,  with  very  frw 
exceptions,  tlie  standard  of  the  purity  and  excellence  of  the  Eng- 
lish tongue.  The  original,  from  which  it  wos  taken,  is  alone 
superior  to  the  Bible  translated  by  the  authority  of  King  Jsmes.'"-' 

13.  The  Rev.  Professor  Stuart,  of  Andover,  Maanchosem.  the 
most  eminent  orientalist  in  North  America. — Contnwting  the  Eng- 
lish version  with  the  Latin  Vulgate,  he  says:  *«Oursis,0Q  ihe 
whole,  a  most  noble  production  for  the  time  in  which  it  wasniad«. 
The  divines  of  that  day  were  very  difierent  Hebrew  scholars  fhn 

•  Dr.  Doddrldse's  Works,  vol.  ».  p.  399.  Leeds  edit 

•  Scheme  of  Scripture  Divinity,  ch.  zL,  in  Bishop  Watson's  CoBectha 
of  Theological  Tracts,  voL  I.  p.  m 

>•  Dr.  Geddes's  Proroectus  of  a  new  TranslatkMi  of  the  Holy  wM, 
p.  92.     Cited  by  Abp.  Newcome,  with  a  long  extract  ttom  the  aoihor.- 
Todd's  VindlcaUon,  pp.  6a  70. 75. 80. 
II  Sir  William  Forbes's  Life  of  Dr.  Besttle,  vol.  H.  p.  19&  Svo.  edit    , 
i«  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  General  Pre^e  to  his  Commentary  on  tbe  wm, 
wL  L  p.  21. 
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fiom  what  moet  of  their  succesBon  have  been,  in  England  or  Scotland. 
With  the  exception  of  Bishop  Lowth's  clanic  work  upon  Isaiah,  no 
other  eflbrt  at  translating,  among  the  £nglish  dtvines,  will  compare, 
either  in  respect  to  taste,  judgment,  or  sound  understanding  of  the 
Hebrew,  with  the  authorized  version.'** 

14.  The  American  Monthly  Review. — '*  No  new  translation 
can  succeed,  which  is  not  based  upon  that  now  in  uso.  The  phrase- 
ology of  Kin^  James's  translation  is  connected  too  intimately  with 
the  religious  impressions  of  individuals,  and  with  almost  all  the 
religious  literature  extant  in  our  language,  to  be  renounced  by  those 
who  cherish  the  former  and  renounce  the  latter.  Nor  would  we 
wish  to  renounce  it,  if  the  Christian  public  would  consent  to  it  It 
is  euphonious,  elegant,  and  lofly.  It  comprises  few  words  now 
obsolete, — few  which  every  well-trained  child  does  not  understand. 
And  King  James's  translation  has  been  itself  the  reason,  why  its 
phraseology  has  not  become  obsolete.  It  has  been  as  an  anchor  to 
the  English  language,  which,  before  that  work  was  undertaken, 
had  been  constantly  fluctuating."' 

Notwithstanding  these  decisive  testimonies  to  the  superior  ex- 
cellency of  our  authorized  version,  it  is  readily  admitted  that  it  is 
not  immaculate,  and  that  a  revision  or  correction  of  it  is  an 
object  of  desire  to  the  friends  of  religion,  were  it  only  to  silence 
the  perpetually  repeated  cavils  of  the  opposers  of  divine  revelation ; 
who,  studiously  diisregaiding  the  various  satisfactory  answers  which 
have  been  given  to  their  unfounded  objections,  persevere  in  re- 
peating them,  so  long  as  they  find  a  very  few  mistranslated 
passages  in  the  authorized  version.  But  that  the  existing  trana- 
lation  is  so  faulty  in  innumerable  instances,  and  so  ambiguous 
and  incorrect  even  in  matters  of  the  highest  importance,  as  to 
Tender  a  new  translation  absolutely  necessary, — or  that  sacred 
criticism  is  yet  so  &r  advanced  as  to  ftimish  all  the  means  that  may 
he  expected,  we  hesitate  not  to  deny.  Indeed,  when  we  consider 
the  very  fev  real  iaults  which  the  moet  minute  and  scrupulous 
inquirer  has  been  able  to  find  in  our  present  translation ;  when 
we  perceive  such  distinguished  critics  as  Archbishop  Newcome 
and  Bishop  Horsley  (to  mention  no  more),  producing  very  dis- 
eordant  interpretations  of  the  same  text  or  word,  we  cannot  but 
call  to  mind,  with  gratitude  and  admiration,  the  integrity,  wisdom, 
fidelity,  and  learning  of  the  venerable  tranalators,  of  whose  pious 
laboun  we  are  now  reaping  the  benefit;  who,  while  their  reve- 
rence for  the  Sacred  Scriptures  induced  them  to  be  as  literal  as 
they  could,  to  avoid  obscurity,  have  been  extremely  happy  in  the 
■impUdty  and  dignity  of  their  expressions,  and  who,  by  Uieir  ad- 
herence to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  have  at  once  enriched  and  adorn- 
ed our  language.  And  instead  of  being  impatient  for  a  new 
translation,  we  shall  (to  adopt  the  energetic  expression  of  Mr. 
Todd)  "  uike  up  the  book,  which  from  our  in&ncy  we  have 
known  and  loved,  with  increased  delight;  and  resolve  not  has- 
tily to  violate,  in  regard  to  itself  the  rule  which  it  records : — *  roa- 

8AKK  KOT  AS  OLD  rKISRB,  TOK  THE  SEW  IS  HOT    COMPARABLE 
TO  HIM.'  " 

**  Happy,  thrice  happy,  hath  our  English  nation  been,  since 
God  hath  given  it  learned  translators  to  express,  in  our  mother 
tongue,  the  heavenly  mysteries  of  his  holy  word,  delivered  to  his 
church  In  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages;  who,  although 
they  may  have  in  some  matters  of  no  importance  unto  salvation, 
as  men,  been  deceived  and  mistaken,  yet  they  have  faithfully 
delivered  the  whole  substance  of  the  heavenly  doctrine  contained 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  without  any  heretical  translations  or 
wilful  corruptions.  With  what  reverence,  joy,  and  gladness, 
then,  ought  we  to  teceive  this  blessing !  Let  us  read  the  Scrip- 
tares  with  an  humble,  modest,  and  teachable  disposition :  with 
a  wilUngnesB  to  embrace  all  truths  which  aie  plainly  delivered 
there,  how  contrary  soever  to  our  own  opinions  and  prejudices-; 
and,  in  matters  of  difiSculty,  readily  hearken  to  the  judgment  of 
our  teachers,  and  those  that  are  set  over  us  in  the  Lord ;  check 
every  presumptuous  thought  or  reasoning  which  exalts  itself 
against  any  of  those  mysterious  truths  therein  revealed  ;  and  if 
we  thus  search  after  the  truth  in  the  love  of  it,  we  shall  not  miss 
of  that  knowledge  which  will  make  us  wise  unto  aalvation."' 

JEditioTU  of  the  Authorized  Version,  with  Parallel  Be/er- 
ences.  * 
1 .  The  Holy  Bible,  conteyning  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New : 
Newly  translated  out  of  the  Originall  tongues,  db  with  the  former 

1  Stuart's  Dissertations  on  the  Importsnce  and  Best  Method  of  studymg 
the  Original  Languages  of  the  Bible,  p.  61. 

•  Tiie  American  Mootbly  Review,  voL  iii.  (March,  1833),  p.  224. 

>  JobnaoQ's  Hist.  Ace  in  the  concluding  paragraph.  Bp.  Watson's 
Tracts,  voL  iii.  p.  100. 

«  The  reader,  who  is  desirous  of  perusing  more  minute  bibliographical 
accoonbi  of  the  Bndlsh  Versions  executed  anterior  to  King  James's  (or 
the  authorized  Engbsh)  version  of  the  Bible,  Is  referred  to  Lewis's  History 
ef  the  principal  Traoslattoasof  the  Bible  s  j>r.  Cotton'i  Ust  of  Editions  of 


Translations  diligently  compared  and  reuised  by  his  Maiestie'a 
spedall  Cdmandement  Imprinted  at  London  by  Robert  Barker,. 
Printer  to  the  King's  most  Excellent  Maiestie.  A  imo  Dom.  1611, 
folio. 

This  is  the  title  of  the  first  edition  of  the  authorized  Enclish 
version :  it  is  retained  in  all  the  subsequent  editions,  the  spelling 
being  modernized,  and  "command"  being  substituted  for  **  comande- 
menu"  To  this  edition  there  are  prefixed  a  Calendar  of  L^nons, 
the  Genealogical  Tables  ascribed  to  the  indastrious  antiquary  John 
Speed,  and  an  engraved  map  of  Canaan,  together  with  an  alpha- 
betical list  of  the  places  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  The  first 
quarto  edition  appeared  in  1612. 

In  some  of  the  very  numerous  editions  printed  between  the  yean 
1638  and  1^5,  an  alteration  is  introduced  in  Acts  vi.  3. ;  wnere, 
instead  of  we  may  ajmointt  we  read  yb  may  appoint.  This  altera- 
tion has  been  charged  upon  the  Independents  during  the  time  of 
Cromwell's  usurpation ;  bat,  as  the  first  Bible  in  which  it  was  ob- 
served is  that  printed  at  Cambridge,  by  Buck  and  Daniel,  in  1638 
(which  was  revised,  by  royal  command,  by  Dr.  Ward,  Dr.  Goad, 
Mr.  Boys,  Mr.  Mode,  and  other  eminent  scnolars),^  it  is  in  all  pro- 
bability an  error  of  the  press,  without  any  design  to  favour  any 
particular  party.^  In  1653,  an  edition  was  printed  by  John  Field, 
at  Cambriage,  in  24mo.,  which  is  of  extreme  rarity  and  beauty  :  it 
is  called  the  Pearl  BihUj  from  the  very  small  type  with  which  it 
was  printed,  but  is  disgraced  hy  very  numerous  errata,  some  of 
whicn  are  of  importance.?  An  imitation  of  it  was  made  m  Hol- 
land, in  1658;  but  the  genuine  edition  is  kno^%Tl  by  having  the 
first  four  psalms  on  a  page,  without  turning  over.  In  1660,  the 
same  printer  executed  a  splendid  folio  edition  of  the  Bible,  which 
was  illustrated  with  chorographical  plates,  engraved  by  Ogilby,  an 
eminent  artist  of  that  time  :  he  also  printed  several  other  editions 
in  8vo.  and  12mo.,  but  they  are  not  considered  as  typographical 
curiosities.  From  the  time  of  Field  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
cenmry,  several  curious  flat  Bibles  were  printed,  which  are  deno« 
mine  ted  preaching  Bibles,  from  the  use  made  of  them  in  the  pulpit 
during  that  period.  The  typomphical  execution  of  them  is  very 
clear,  the  type  being  a  broad-meed  letter,  upon  thin  paper,  with  a 
few  marginal  notes,  which  gives  them  a  superiority  over  many  of 
the  thicK  and  heavy  volumes  that  have  since  been  printed.  In 
1683,  this  translation  was  corrected,  and  many  references  \o  paral- 
lel texts  were  added  by  Dr.  Scattereood ;  and  in  1701,  a  very  fine 
edition  was  published,  in  large  folio,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Tenison,  Arcnbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  chronological  dates,  and 
an  index  by  Bishop  Lloyd,  and  accurate  tables  of  Scripture  weights 
and  measures  by  Bishop  (Cumberland :  but  this  edition  is  said  to 
abound  with  typographical  errors.  The  latest  and  most  complete 
revision  is  that  made  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Blayney,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  vice-chancellor  and  delegates  of  the  Clarendon 
press,  at  Oxford.  In  this  edition,  which  was  printed  both  in  quarto 
and  folio,  in  1769,  the  punctuation  was  thoroughly  revised ;  the 
words  printed  in  Italics  were  examined  and  corrected  by  the  He- 
brew and  Greek  originals ;  the  proper  names,  to  the  etymology  of 
which  allusions  are  made  in  the  text,  were  translated  and  entered 
in  the  margin ;  the  summaries  of  chapters,  and  runnine  titles,  at  the 
top  of  each  page  corrected ;  some  material  errors  in  the  chronology 
rectified ;  and  the  marginal  references  were  re-examined  and  cor- 
rected, and  thirty  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-Jive  new  refer- 
ences were  inserted  in  the  margin.^  From  the  singular  pains  be- 
stowed, in  order  to  render  this  edition  as  accurate  as  possible,  it 
has  hitherto  been  considered  the  standard  edition,  from  which  all 
subsequent  impressions  have  been  executed.  A  few  copies  of  the 
quarto  edition  were  printed  on  thick  paper,  which  are  now  very 
rare :  nearly  the  whole  impression  havine  been  destroyed  by  fire. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  labour  and  attention  bestowed  by 
Dr.  Blayney,  his  edition  must  now  yield  the  palm  of  accuracy  to 
the  very  beautiful  and  correct  edition  published  by  Messrs.  Eyre 
and  Strahan,  his  majesur's  printers  (but  printed  by  Mr.  Woodiall), 
in  1806,  and  again  in  1813,  m  (juartd ;  as  not  fewer  than  one  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  errors  were  discovered  in  collating  the  edition  of 
1806  with  Dr.  B.'s,  and  one  of  these  errors  was  an  omission  of  con- 


the  Bible ;  and  Dr.  Dlbdin's  Edition  of  Herbert's  and  Ames's  TypogmphI* 
of  which  work  four  voluiDCB  have  been  published. 
"  Dancerous  Errors  in  some  late  printed  Bible 

don,  1659.  4lo. 


Ml  Antiquities,  of  which  work  four  volumes  have  been  publishe'd! 
•  Kilboum's  "  Dangerous  Errors  in  some  late  printed  Bibles,"  p.  6.  Lon- 


•  Anotker  material  error  has  crept  Into  many  modem  editions  of  the 
English  Bible  in  I  Tim.  iv.  16.,  where  we  read  Take  heed  unto  thyaelfand 
TBY  doctrine,  instead  of  thb  aodrine.  The  ori^n  of  this  mistake  (which 
the  aullior  of  this  work  has  found  in  various  editions  printed  between  Uie 


It  was  first  pointed  out  by  the  emlneuiiy  learned 


year  1690  and  the  commencement  of  the  present  century)  it  la  now  impos- 
sible to  ascertain.     It  was  first  pointed  o      ' 
Bishop  Horsley. 

«  Mr.  D'Israeli  has  an  Interesting  article  on  the  above  noticed  "  Pearl 
Bibles  and  Six  Thousand  Errata,"  from  which  the  following  instances  are 
copied :-:— Rom  vi.  L3.  "Neither  yield  ye  your  members  as  instruments  of 
righteousness  unto  tAn',"— for  unrighteousness.— I  Cor.  vi.  9.  "Know  ye 
not  that  the  unrighteous  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  Ood  7"— for  «/ia/< 
not  inherit.  "Thia  erratum,"  Mr.  D.  remarks,  "  served  as  the  foundatfon 
of  a  dangerous  doctrine :  for  many  libertines  urped  the  text  from  tiiis  cor- 
rupt Bible,  asainst  the  reproofs  ota  divine."  Curiosities  of  Literature  (9d 
Series),  vol.  ill.  p.  318.  To  the  two  preceding  instancea  we  may  add  that 
In  John  Ix.  2.  the  words  "  or  who  hath  opened  his  eyes,  toe  know  not,"  are 

'  lly  omitted.     (Kilbourn's  "Dangerous  Errors  in  some  late  printed 


Bibles,"  p.  7.) 
•  A  fullft 


account  of  Dr.  Blayney 's  Collatton  and  Revision  was  communi- 

cated  by  him  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  November,  1769.  vol  xuix 
pp.  517-619 
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«d«nble  importmee.'  Mean.  E^  and  Stimhsn*s  editioof  may 
therefim  be  regarded  aa  approaching  aa  near  as  poaalble  to  what 
biblioijrraphera  term  an  immactiUUe  text  Only  one  erratum,  we  be- 
lieve, has  been  discovered  in  the  edition  of  1806.  The  following 
particulars  relative  bo  the  above-mentioned  London  editions  of  the 
Bible  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  bibliographical  reader,  at  the 
aame  time  they  will  show  that  their  claims  to  be  considered  as 
atandard  editions  are  not  altogether  unfounded.  The  booksellers 
of  the  metropolis  having  applied  to  his  mi^ty*s  printers  to  un« 
dtrtake  a  handsome  edition  oif  the  Bible,  confided  the  execution  of 
itHo  Mr.  George  Woodiall  in  1804.  The  copy  printed  from  was 
the  then  current  Cambridge  edition,  with  which  Mr.  W.'s  edition 
agrees  page  ibr  page.  It  was  afterwards  read  twice  bv  the  Oiibrd 
impression  then  m  use,  and  the  proois  were  transmitted  to  the  Rev. 
Launcelot  Sharpe,  by  whom  they  were  read  with  Dr.  Blayney's 
4tow  edition  of  1769.  Ailer  the  proofs  returned  by  Mr.  S.  for  press 
had  been  corrected,  the  forms  were  placed  upon  the  press  at  which 
they  were  to  be  worked,  and  another  proof  was  taken.  This  was 
lead  by  Mr.  Woodfoll's  superintendent,  and  afterwards  by  Mr.  W. 
himselC  with  Dr.  Blayney's  edition,  and  any  errors  that  had  pre- 
viooslv  esoaped  were  corrected;  the  forms  not  having  been  re- 
moved from  the  press  after  the  last  proois  had  been  taken  off  By 
this  precaution  they  avoided  the  danger  of  errors  (a  danger  of  very 
frequent  occurrence,  and  of  no  small  magnitude),  arising  from  the 
leoMval  of  the  forms  from  the  proof-press  to  the  presses  on  which 
the  sheets  were  finally  worked  off.  Of  thia  edition,  which  was 
ready  for  publication  in  1806,  five  hundred  copies  were  printed  on 
imperial  4io.  two  thousand  on  royal,  and  three  thousand  on  me- 
dium (quarto  size.  In  the  course  of  printing  this  edition  from  the 
Cambridge  copy,  a  great  number  of  errors  m  the  latter  were  dis- 
covered and  corrected.  The  London  edition  of  1806  being  ex- 
hausted, a  new  impression  was  put  to  press  in  1810,  which  was 
completed,  with  equal  beauty  and  accuracy,  in  1818,  and  published 
in  1813.  It  will  gratifv  the  reader  to  know  that  the  edition  of  1813 
has  been  recommendea  by  the  General  Convention  of  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church  in  tlie  United  Slates  of  America,  to  be  adopt- 
ed as  tiks  Standard  Edition,  to  which  future  editions  of  the  English 
Veiaion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  (for  the  use  of  the  members  of  that 
church)  are  to  be  made  conformable.  (Journal  of  the  Proceediugi 
of  the  Bishops,  Cleivy,  and  Laity  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  in  a  general  Convention 
held  in  the  ci^  of  Philadelphia,  from  the  16th  to  the  l^th  of  May, 
1880,  p.  54.  Journal  of  the  Conventkm  of  the  same  Church  m 
Mav.  1883,  p.  101.) 

oif  the  various  editions  of  the  authorized  English  Version,  pub- 
lished with  parallel  texts,  those  printed  at  Oxford  (after  that  or  Dr. 
Blavney  in  1769,  and  that  of  Bishop  Wilson)  are  amon^  the  beat 
and  most  copious  of  the  larger  editions.'  The  Oxford  minion  octa- 
\o»  which  issued  from  the  press  in  1881,  is  one  of  the  most  commo- 
dious and  correct  editions  that  has  ever  been  printed.  The  n 
diura  octavo  Bible,  executed  by  his  mi^jesty's  printers,  in  1814,  is 
a  most  beautiful  book.  Canne's  octavo  edition,  1688,  and  Wa^ 
son's,  Edinburg,  8va  1788,  are  the  most  valuable  of  the  earlier  ooeto 
editions,  and  are  all  scarce  and  dear.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Scott's 
Commentary  on  the  Bible,  in  6  vols.  4to.,  has  a  very  copious  and 
judicious  selection  of  parallel  references  on  the  plfltn  of  Canne's 
Bible.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  Commentary  also  has  a  aimt- 
lar  selection  of  parallel  texts.  The  pocket  edition  of  the  entire 
English  Bible,  published  by  Mr.  Bagster  in  1816,  contains  a  new 
selection  of  upwards  of  sixty  thousand  references  to  passages  that 
are  really  parallel.  But  the  cheapest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
elegant  and  useful  of  all  the  pocket  editions,  is  that  published  at 
Oxford  in  1887,  after  Dr.  Blayney's  revision,  at  the  very  low  price 
of  eight  shilling  in  sheets,  which,  from  its  type  and  size,  is  known 
by  the  appellation  of  the  oxroiiD  rubt  octavo  Bible. 

In  1833  variotiaVhargesof  inaccuracy  were  made  against  the 
modem  editions  of  the  authorized  English  version  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Curtis,  in  four  letters  addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  London.  The 
misrepresentations  of  this  writer  were  exposed  and  refuted,  on  the 
part  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Card  well,  and  on 

>  In  Dr.  Blsyney's  quarto  edition  of  1769,  the  following  words  are  omitted 
In  Rev.  zviii.  22.  after  the  words  "  no  more."  viz.  "  at  dl  in  thee ;  and  no 
craftsman,  of  whatsoever  cnft  he  6e,  shall  be  found  any  more."  Hie  an> 
thor  has  been  informed  that  the  same  omisskm  oecun  in  the  /olio  editioD 
of  1769.  Similar  errors  have  been  detected  in  other  editions  of  the  Bible, 
soma  of  which  are  safllciemly  eorioas.  Thus,  in  1632,  Barker  and  Lucas 
(the  klng*8  printers)  executed  an  edition  of  the  English  Bible,  coosistiog  of 
one  thousand  copies,  in  which  a  very  serious  error  was  committed  by 
leaving  out  the  word  not  in  the  seventh  commandment,  which  ran  thus : 
Thou  SHALT  commit  adultery.  This  fiurt  being  proved  before  the  high 
eoouttlssioa  oourt,  the  whole  Impresstoo  was  called  in,  and  a  very  heavy 
line  was  imposed  upon  the  primers.  (Townley's  lUustraUons  of  Biblical 
Literature,  vol.  iii.  pp.  318—320.)  The  splendid  folio  Bible,  printed  by  Bss- 
ket,  at  Oxford,  in  1/17-16.  is  commonly  termed  the  Vinegar  BiAle,  from 
an  error  In  the  running  title  at  Luke  xx..  where  we  read  toe  " parable  iif 
the  vinegar,**  instead  oTthe  "parable  of  the  vimbtasd." 

•  The  following  short  table  will  convey  an  accurate  Idea  of  the  prorres- 
aive  Increase  of  references  to  parallel  texts  In  various  editions  of  the  Bible. 
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Hewlett's  Commentary,  vol.  f.  p.  *4B.  4to.  edit,  hi  which  Mr.  B.  has  adopted 

theparalMtexUtaiBiBhop  Wilson's  Bible, 

iqion  the  whole  well  selected. 


I,  ss  betag  the  most  copious^  and 


die  part  of  the  TJniverrity  of  Cambridge,  by  the  Sev.  Dr.  TWun 
(the  titles  of  whose  pamphlets  will  be  found  in  a  sobscqoem  page 
of  this  bibliographical  appendix).  The  result  is  that,  though  abao 
lute  inerrancy  is  impracticable  in  any  printed  book,  yet  all  tkt 
modem  editions  (those,  for  instance,  which  have  been  printed  aiace 
the  year  1890)  have  been  proved  to  be  as  correct,  aa  onmeaht^ 
and  incessant  indostry  can  make  them.  With  reference  to  ±e 
alleged  charges  of  inaccuracy,  the  editon  of  an  ably  coiidoct€«i 
Journal  thus  express  themselves :  —  "  These  chaivea  we  have  «• 
amined  ;  and  we  assert,  without  hesitation  or  difficulty,  that  the 

TEXT  OF  SCRIPTURI  IN   THE  EnGLTBH  BiBLK  IB  NOT  VITIATXD  BT 

THE  modem  Italics,  as  the  charges  allege ;  and  that  in  axt  corr 

OF  THE  TRANSLATION  IN  COHHQN  USE  THERE  U  NOTHING  TO  K 
FOUND  WHICH  CAN  RENDER  THE  TEXT  OF  SCRIVTUKK  CNWOSTET 
OF  THE  CONFIDENCE  OF  THE  UNLEARNED. .  .  .  And  thoae  claSKS  of 

the  community,  amongst  whom  the  Bible  most  lai^gely  circulaiea 
should  be  told  that,  in  the  copies  which  have  been  pat  into  ihes 
hands,  there  ib  neither  perversion  nor  obscu&ation  or  tbi 
TRUTH.  The  Bibles  o/  the  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London"  fiha: 
is,  the  king's  nrinten^  "jtresses,  recently  nsued,  are  most  beabh- 
ful  books ;  and  certainly,  in  respect  to  the  important  purposes  of 
their  publication  and  use,  mat  be  read  without  distrust.  We 
do  not  affinn  them  to  be  immacukte,  but  they  aflbrd  no  groihh 
for  such  imputations  as  those  which  have  been,  we  regret  lo  »r, 
so  inconsiderately  and  so  reproachfully  directed  against  the&'^ 
(Eclectic  Review,  Third  Series,  vc^.  ix.  p.  533.) 

8.  The  New  Testament,  with  References  under  tbe  Text  a 
words  at  length,  bo  that  the  Parallel  Texts  may  be  seen  at  one 
Tiew.  By  the  Rev.  Francis  Fox,  M-A.  Londoo,  17«,  Se- 
cond  edition,  1742.    2  vols.  8vo. 


The  editor  of  this  usefiil  publication  has  given,  for  the  moat  pan, 
all  the  references  in  the  then  hist  and  Aillest  edition  of  the  BiUe. 

S^ether  with  a  great  number  collected  by  himself ;  and  has  furtbcf 
ded  the  chronology  of  Archbishop  Usher,  the  narpnal  rendn^ 
inifB,  and  several  good  notes  oa  really  difficult  paasagee,  toeeihet 
with  a  copious  index.  This  work  is  now  only  to  be  proeured  at  a 
very  high  price. 

4.  Sdentia  Biblica;  being  a  copioos  CoUectioii  of  PaialM 
Paaaagea,  for  the  iUoBtration  of  the  New  Testament,  printed  in 
wordB  at  length,  the  whole  so  arranged  at  to  illuatnte  and  coa- 
firm  the  difierent  clauses  of  each  vene ;  together  with  the  tnt 
at  large,  in  Greek  and  English,  the  various  leadings  and  tbe 
chronology.    London,  1826.    3  vols.  8vo. 

There  are  copies  of  this  work  in  royal  8vo.  Its  design  is  lo  ex- 
pound Scripture  by  Scripture :  with  this  view  the  diflerent  msec 
of  the  New  Testament  are  neatly  nrinted  by  thenaelTea,  in  Greek 
and  English ;  and  befow  them  is  placed  (in  wofds  aft  lengthja  m« 
selection  of  parallel  references,  which  is  evidently  the  lesnli  of 
great  labour  and  research,  and  is  calculated  to  save  mncb  time  ud 
trouble  to  biblical  students.    The  typographical  execution  is  veiy 


6.  The  Collateral  Bible ;  or,  a  Key  to  the  Holy  Scriptaiet : 
in  which  the  corresponding  texts  are  brought  together  in  one 
view,  and  arranged  in  a  fiimiliar  and  easy  manner.  By  WiUian 
M'Corkle,  aaedsted  by  the  Rev.  Ezra  Styles  Elt,  D.D.  and  the 
Rev.  Gregory  Bidxli;,  A.M.  PhUadelphia,  1826-1828.  3  vck 
4to.     [Containing  the  Old  Testament] 

In  this  work  the  best  marginal  references  are  printed  at  hrp 
and  in  connection  with  every  passage ;  by  which  means  every  ps- 
raliel  or  related  phrase  in  the  sacred  volume  is  bioaght  at  once 
under  the  eye,  so  as  to  present  the  whole  scope  and  snl^iect  of 
every  text  at  a  single  view.  On  some  paasages  the  references  sie 
extremely  copious.  This  work,  which  in  England  is  eztremslj 
rare  and  dear,  is  veiy  neatly  printed :  and  some  useAil  Tables  sit 
prefixed  to  the  first  volume. 

6.  A  new  Self-Interpieting  Testament,  containing  many  thoa- 
sands  of  Various  Readings  and  Paiailel  PasBagpes,  collectsd  from 
die  most  approved  TranalatorB  and  Biblical  Ciitiea,  including  all 
those  of  the  authorised  Version ;  and  set  tmder  the  Text  is 
words  at  length.  WUh  Intiodiictozy  Arguments,  ooDoeming  the 
Origin,  Occasion,  and  Character  of  each  Book  $  a  ReeoncUia- 
tion  of  Beeming  Contradictions;  and  the  Meaning  and  Pwanvok- 
dation  of  Scriptore  Proper  Names.  By  the  Rev.  John  Piuirrft. 
London,  1827,  royal  4to. ;  also  in  4  vols.  8vo. 

The  plan  of  this  work  differs  firom  that  adopted  in  "  Scientia 
Biblica.'*  In  the  first  place,  the  Greek  text  ia  omitted ;  and  the 
parallel  pssaagos  here  given  at  length  are  much  leaa  nmnerons. 
The  compiler  professes  to  haveprooMded  on  a  principle  of  selec^ 
tion,  and  to  have  inserted  apposite  texts,  while  he  has  rejected  sll 
such  as  were  not  really  passllel.  Litde  that  is  new  is  confessedly 
to  be  found  in  this  pnblicatton,  in  ^parins  which  the  editor  ho- 
nourably acknowledges  his  obligatioiis  to  the  previous  laboon  of 
Mr.  Fox  (No.  3.  in  this  page),  and  of  Mr.  CTuttwell,  in  his  edition 
of  the  Bible  with  Bishop  Wilson's  Notes,  and  the  various  readLn^ 
ings  of  preceding  translatorB.    The  introductiaDs  to  each  book  ai» 


necessarily  briei.  Several  genealo|pcal  mbles  are  preliMd, 
the  worit  tenninatos  witha  reooneihatian  of  thiity-eigWft  seemi 
discrepant  passages  of  the  New  Teatameat,  together  with  vaiioaB 
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miacellaneous  observaUoD§  ibr  nndentwidiag  it :  a  collection  of 
the  princi|)al  prophecies  of  the  Old  Teatament  relating  to  the  Mea- 
aiah  and  hta  iCingdom ;  the  meaning  and  pronunciation  of  the  New 
Testament  Proper  Names ;  a  Table  of  scripture  Weights,  Mea- 
eures,  and  Time ;  and  an  Index  to  the  New  Testament  History, 
which  is  copied  ilrom  that  usually  annexed  to  the  quarto  editions  of 
our  authorixed  Version. 

7.  A  Scriptural  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Geneoa  and  the 
Gospel  according  to  St  Matthew,  comprising  the  Sacred  Text 
of  these  Books,  with  the  moet  copious  Marginal  References 
annexed  to  each  clause  of  each  Terse,  in  the  words  of  Scripture. 
By  the  Rev.  Charles  Lambert  Coohlah,  D.D.  London,  1832. 
2  vols.  8vo. 

8.  The  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Ephesaans:  With 
Parallel  Texts  printed  at  length.  By  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Sixcoi. 
London,  1833,  foolscap  4to. 

These  very  copious  parallel  texts  are  selected  from  the  labours 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott,  from  Mr.  Piatt's  Self-interpreting  New. 
Testament,  from  Mr.  Cruttwell's  Concordance  of  Parallels,  from  the 
uirallel  references  siven  in  the  finslish  Version  of  the  Polyglott 
Bible,  published  by  Mr.  Bagster  in  1816,  and  from  other  sources. 

^nglo'Bnmith  Verriont  of  the  Bible, 

1 .  The  H6lie  Bible  faithfvlly  translated  into  English  ovt  of  the 
Avthentical  Latin.  Diligently  conferred  with  the  Hebrew, 
Greeke,  and  other  Editions  in  diuers  languages.  With  Argv- 
ments  of  the  Bookes,  and  Chapters :  Annotations :  Tables :  and 
other  helpes  for  better  vnderstanding  of  the  text :  for  diacouerie 
of  corruptions  in  some  late  translations :  and  for  clearing  Contro- 
versies in  Religion.  By  the  English  College  of  Doway.  Printed 
at  Doway  by  Lavrence  Kellam.    16Q9-10.  2  vo]8.ito. 

2.  The  New  Testament  of  lesvs  Cluiat,  translated  fidthfVUy 
into  English  out  of  the  authentical  Latin,  according  to  the  best 
corrected  copies  of  the  same,  diligently  conferred  with  the  Greeke, 
and  other  editions  in  diuers  languages:  Yvith  Argvments  of 
bookes  and  chapters.  Annotations,  and  other  necessarie  helpes, 
for  the  better  vxiderstanding  of  the  text,  and  specially  for  the  dis- 
couerie  of  the  Corrrptions  of  diuers  late  translations,  and  for 
cleering  the  Controversies  in  religion,  of  these  dales:  In  the 
English  College  of  Rhemes.  Printed  at  Rhemes  by  lohn  Fogny. 
1582,  4to. 

These  are  the  first  editions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament:  they 
are  not  often  to  be  met  with.  Fine  copies  of  them  are  in  the  Li- 
brary of  the  British  Museum. 

In  the  year  1582,  the  Romanists,  finding  it  impossible  to  with- 
hold the  Scriptures  any  longer  from  the  common  people,  printed  an 
English  New  Testament  at  Rheims:  it  was  t^nslated,  not  from  the 
original  Greek,  but  fix>m  the  Latin  Vulgate.  The  Old  Testament 
was  translated  from  the  Vulgate  at  Douay  (whence  it  is  called  the 
Doaay  Bible),  in  two  volumes  4to.,  the  mi  of  which  appeared  in 
1609,  and  the  second  in  1610.  Annotations  are  subjoined,  which 
are  ascribed  to  one  Thomas  Worthington:  the  translators  were 
William  (afterwards  Cardinal)  Allen,  Gregory  Martin,  and  Richard 
Bristow.  This  translation,  with  the  Rhemish  version  of  the  New 
Testament  above  noticed,  forms  the  English  Bible,  which  alone  is 
used  by  the  Romanists  of  this  country.  The  translators  retained 
the  words  azymet,  tumke^  holocautt,  pasche,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
Greek  words  untranslated,  under  the  pretext  of  wanting  proper  and 
adequate  English  terms  by  which  to  render  them ;  ana  thus  con- 
trived to  render  it  unintelligible  to  common  readers.  Hence  the 
historian  Fuller  took  occasion  to  remafk  that  it  was  "a  translation 
which  needed  to  be  translated ;"  and  that  its  editors  "  by  all  means 
laboured  to  suppress  the  light  of  truth,  under  one  pretence  or  other." 
Our  learned  countrvman,  Thomas  Cartwright,  was  solicited  by 
Sir  Francis  Walsingnam  to  refute  this  translation:  but,  after  he  had 
made  considerable  progress  in  the  work,  he  was  prohibited  from 
proceeding  further  by  Archbishop  Whitgifl;  who,  judging  it  im- 
proper that  the  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England 
should  be  committed  to  a  puritan,  appointed  Dr.  William  FuJ^e  in 
his  place.  Bv  him  the  divines  of  Rheims  were  refuted  with  great 
spirit  and  ability.  Fulke's  work  appeared  in  1617;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Cartwright's  confutation  was  published  under  the 
auspices  of  Archbishop  Abbot;  both  of  them  were  accompanied 
wiib  the  Rhemish  translation  of  the  New  Testament;  the  tides  of 
their  publications  are  sulgoined. 

(1.)  The  Text  of  the  New  Testament  of  Jesus  Christ,  translated 
out  of  the  vulgar  Latine,  by  the  Papists  of  the  treiterous  semi- 
nary at  Rheims,  with  arguments  or  Bookes,  Chapters,  and  An- 
notations, pretending  to  discover  the  corruptions  of  divers 
trai^lations,  and  to  clear  the  controuersies  of  these  dayes.  With 
the  authoriased  English  Version,  and  a  confutation  of  all  such 
.  arguments,  glosses,  and  annotations,  as  contain  manifest  impiety 
or  heresv,  treason  and  slander,  against  the  Catholic  Churon  of 
God,  ana  the  true  teachers  thereof,  or  the  translations  used  in 
the  Church  of  England.  By  W.  Fulke,  D.D.  London,  1617; 
1633,  folia 

This  ektborate  work  first  appeared  in  1586,  and  was  a^ain  re- 
printed in  1601.    That  late  elegant  schobor  and  pimia  divme,  the 


Rev.  Janes  Hervey  (though  sometimes  rather  too  candid  and  in- 
discriminate in  his  public  recommendations  of  books),  passed  the 
following  very  just  encomium  on  Dr.  Fulke's  noble  performance  :-^ 
He  styles  it  '*a  valuable  piece  of  ancient  controversy  and  criticism, 
full  of  sound  divinity,  weiehty  arguments,  and  important  observa- 
tions ;"  adding, — "  would  the  young  student  be  taught  to  discover 
the  very  sinews  of  popery,  and  be  enabled  to  give  an  effectual 
blow  to  that  complication  of  errors,  I  scarce  know  a  treatise  better 
calculated  for  the  purpose." 

(2.)  A  Confutation  of  the  Rhemists*  Translation,  Glosses,  and 

Annotatioiis  of  the  New  Testament    By  Thomas  Cartwrioht 

London,  1616,  folio. 

In  1749,  a  new  edition  of  the  Anglo-Romish  Bible,  with  some 
alterations  in  the  text,  and  many  in  the  notes,  was  published  from 
the  copy  of  Dr.  Chaloner,  titular  bishop  of  Debra,  and  one  of  the 
vicars  apostolic  of  the  Romish  Church  m  England.  Various  other 
editions  have  been  printed  at  different  times  and  in  different  sizes. 

3.  The  Holy  Bible,  translated  from  the  Ijatin  Vulgat:  diE- 
gently  compared  with  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  other  Editions  in 
divera  languages;  the  Old  Testament,  first  poblished  by  the 
English  College  at  Doway,  a.s.  1609;  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment, first  published  by  the  English  College  at  Rhemes,  a.  s. 
1582.  With  Annotations,  and  an  Historical  and  Chronological 
Index.  Revised  and  corrected  according  to  the  Clementin  Edi- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  and  approved  of  by  the  most  reverend  I>o<v 
tor  Trot,  Ji.C.Ji.J}.    Dublin,  1816,  4to. 

This  edition  of  the  Aufflo-Romish  Bible  was  commenced  by  a 
Romish  bookseller  at  Cork,  and  circulated  in  numbers,  under  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Troy,  the  Romish  archbishop  in  Dublin,  who  de- 
puted one  of  his  clergy  (the  Rev.  P.  A.  Walsh,  of  Deiunark*«treet, 
Chapel)  to  revise,  correct,  and  approve  the  said  Bible  for  publica- 
tion. On  the  publisher's  bankruptcy,  his  assignee  (a  Phitestant 
bookseller)  pnrehased  the  unfiniuea  port,  and  resolved  to  perfect 
the  work  in  order  to  cover  his  own  losses.  He  afiSxed  to  the  title 
the  name  of  a  Romish  bookseller  in  Dublin,  who  agreed  to  publish 
the  work,  on  condition,  that  the  same  Romish  clergyman  continued 
to  correct  the  unfinished  part.  In  the  mean  time,  copies  of  the 
New  Testament  found  their  way  into  England;  where  the  mur- 
derous and  implacable  spirit  of  some  of  its  notes,  and  also  the  clia- 
racters  of  carainal  Allen  and  other  traitors  to  their  country,  who 
were  concerned  in  the  original  publication  of  the  text  and  notes 
of  the  Rheimish  Testament,  were  briefly  but  severely  exposed  in 
the  British  Critic  for  September,  1817  (pp.  297—308.);  and  much 
more  fully  in  the  Courier  London  Newspaper  of  Oct.  11,  and  23, 
1817.  The  reader  will  find  a  detailed  account  of  this  edition  of  the 
An|^lo-Romish  Bible,  and  of  the  subsequent  unsatisfactory  dis- 
claimer of  the  notes  by  Dr.  Troy  on  tlie  New  Testament,  m  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Kenney's  "Enauiiy  concerning  some  of  the  Doctrines 
maintained  by  the  Church  of  Rome"  (London,  1818),  pp  6&— 118., 
from  which  the  above  particulars  are  abridged. 

4.  The  Holy  Bible,  translated  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  dili- 
gently compared  with  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  other  editions,  in 
diven  languages :  the  Old  Testament,  first  published  at  Doway, 
A.  D.  1609 ;  and  the  New  Testament,  first  published  by  the 
English  College  at  Rheims,  a.b.  1582.  With  Annotations, 
References,  and  an  Historical  and  Chronological  Index.  The 
whole  revised  and  diligently  compared  with  the  Latin  Vulgate. 
Dublin  and  London,  1825,  8vo. 

This  is  the  latest  and  most  easily  accessible  edition  of  the  Anglo- 
Romish  version  of  the  Bible.  It  has  been  altered  for  the  better,  and 
made  conformable  to  ovk  ProtestayU  authorized  vertion,  in  teveral 
inetancee,  uhich  had  been  eti^matized  by  RomanUla  as  heretical  I 
(See  Mr.  Hamilton's  Observations  on  the  present  State  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  English  Bible,  p^  19—21.)  It  is  worthy. of  observation, 
that  the  translators  of  the  Kheimish  Testament  have  taken  various 
liberties  with  the  Sacred  Text,  which  would  have  been  denounced 
as  heretical  depravations,  if  they  had  been  committed  by  Protest- 
ants, who,  however,  shudder  at  mutilating  and  perverting  the  word 
of  God.  As  the  liberties  here  referred  to  are  equally  taken  witk 
the  New  Testament,  printed  in  1825,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Romish  archbishop  in  Dublin,  Dr.  Murray,  it  may  be  satisfactory  to 
the  reader  to  have  a  few  of  them  put  upon  record. 

(1.)  Words  not  extant  in  the  original  Cheek,  but  foistkb  into 

THE  TEXT  IN  THE  AnOLO-RoMISH  VERSION. 

In  2  PeU  i.  10.  we  have  "  by  good  works"  inserted^-'*  Where- 
fi>re,  brethren,  labour  more  that  oy  good  works  jrou  may  make  sure 
your  calling  and  election." 

Those  words,  which  were  necessarily  supplied  from  the  idiom 
of  the  language,  they  h&ve  not  put  into  Italics  (as  our  venerable 
translalors  have  done),  but  into  the  same  character  with  the  text 
itself,  without  any  mark  or  note  whatever;  as  "  their"  in  Matt.  iv. 
20.,  '*  are"  in  M|itt.  y.  3,  4,  5.  &c.,  **  garments"  in  Matt.  li.  8. 

(2.)  Words  OMITTED  IN  THE  ANau>-Roui8H  Version,  tehich  an 
found  in  the  original  Greek  7Vr<. 

In  Matt  ii.  la  the  words  **  and  weeping,"  are  omitted  after  **  la- 
menuition."  So  in  Matt  xxvi.  59.,  "  and  elders"  are  omitted  aAer 
«' chief  prieals." 

In  Acts  ii.  47.  the  words  '*  to  the  ohureh"  are  omitted.  The  sen 
tence  runs  thus:  **  And  the  Lord  added  dailv  to  the  ohitrch  tiie 
saved,"  or,  those  who  were  saved.    In  the  Anglo-Romish  VenioB 
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we  read,  "  and  the  Lord  increaaed  daily  together  auch  aa  should 
be  saved." 

In  Rum.  xi.  6.  a  whole  sentence  is  omitted^  forming  the  latter 
part  of  the  verse:  "  And  if  by  grace,  it  is  not  now  by  works;  other- 
wise grace  is  no  more  grace.  But  if  of  workt^  then  is  it  no  more 
grace:  otherwise  work  is  no  more  work."  This  last  sentence  is 
aliogether  omitted!  On  the  subject  of  these  unhallowed  additions 
to  and  subtractions  from  the  divinely  inspired  word  of  God,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  DeuU  zii.  32.  and  Rev.  xxii.  18,  19.^ 

6.  The  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jeaua 
Christ,  newly  translated  out  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  with  the 
original  Greek,  and  divers  Translations  in  vulgar  Languages, 
diligently  compared  and  revised.  Together  with  Annotations 
upon  the  moat  remarkable  passages  in  the  Gospels,  and  marginal 
Notes  upon  other  difficult  texts  of  the  same,  and  upon  the  rest 
of  the  Booka  of  the  New  Testament,  for  the  better  understanding 
of  the  Literal  Sense.  By  C.[omeUu8]  N.[abt]  C.[on8ultisaims] 
F.[acultatis]  P.[ari8ien8ia]  D.[octor.]   1718-19,  8vo. 

This  edition  has  no  place  or  printer*s  name;  but  Dr.  Geddes 
says  that  it  was  printed  at  Dublin.  (Prospectus  for  a  new  transla- 
;ion,  p.  110.)  See  a  full  account  of  it  in  Lewis's  Hist,  of  £nglish 
Translations,  pp.  3d&— 363.  (8vo.  edition.) 

6.  The  New  Testament,  translated  from  the  Latin  Vulgate, 
with  Annotationa.  By  R.  W.[sTaAx]  D.[uacen8i8}  P.[rofi»B8or.] 
1730-33,  2  vols.  8vo. 

This  edition  also  ia  without  place  or  printer's  name:  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  printed  at  Douay.  See  an  account  of  it  m 
Lewis's  History,  pp.  d63— 365. 

Welsh  Version, 
Y  Beibl  Cyssegr-Lan.    Sef  yr  hen  Deatament,  a'r  Newydd. 
Imprinted  at  London  by  the  Deputies  of  Chiiatopher  Barker, 
1588,  ibUo. 

From  an  epistle  of  Dr.  Richard  Davis,  Bishop  of  Saint  David's, 
prefixed  to  the  Welsh  New  Testament,  printed  in  1567,  we  learn 
that  there  was  a  British  or  Welsh  version  of  the  Pentateuch  extant 
about  (if  not  before)  the  year  1527,  though  the  translator's  name  is 
not  known.  Some  other  small  and  deiacnod  passages  of  Scripture 
appear  also  to  have  been  translated  into  this  language  in  the  rei^ 
of  King  Edward  VI.,  which  were  printed,  in  all  probability,  lor 
the  use  of  his  Liturgy.  But  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
that  efficient  steps  were  taken  to  supply  the  inhabitants  of  the 
principality  of  Wales  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  their  vernacular 
dialecu  In  1563  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  (5  Eliz.  c.  28.), 
enactina  that  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  togetlier  with  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  should  be  translated  into  ihe  Britiah  or 
Welsh  tongue;  and  committing  the  direction  of  the  work  to  the 
Bishops  of  St  Asaph,  Bangor,  Saint  David's,  LlandafT,  and  Here- 
ford. They  were  to  view,  peruse,  and  allow  the  translation,  and 
to  take  care  (under  a  penalty  of  Jt^  on  each  of  them)  that  such  a 
number  should  be  printed  and  distributed  by  March  1,  1566,  as 
would  fufnish  copies  to  every  cathedral,  collegiate  and  parish 
church,  and  chapel  of  ease,  within  their  respective  dioceses,  where 
Welsh  was  commonly  spoken.  In  1567,  was  printed  at  London, 
the  first  translation  ot  the  New  Testament.  The  translators  were 
Thomas  Huet,  Chanter  of  St.  David's,  Dr.  Richard  Davis,  Bishop 
of  Saint  David's,  and  William  Salesbury,  a  man  of  great  industry, 
learning,  and  piety.  But  there  was  no  edition  or  version  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  British  tongue  till  more  than  twenty  years 
after  ihe  publication  of  the  New  Testament.  The  person  chiefly 
ooncemea  in  rendering  this  important  service  to  the  ancient  Bri- 
tona,  was  William  Morgan,  D.D.,  who  was  bishop  of  LlandafiT  in 
1595,  from  which  see  he  was,  in  1604,  translated  to  that  of  Saint 
Asaph.  Hejirsi  translated  the  entire  Old  Testament,  together  with 
the  Apocrypha,  into  Welsh,  and  also  revised  and  corrected  the 
former  version  of  tlie  New  Testament,  both  of  which  were  printed, 
m  one  volume  folio,  in  1588.  During  the  reign  of  James  I.  the 
Welsh  version  underwent  a  further  examination  and  correction 
fiom  Dr.  Parry,  Moigan's  successor  in  the  see  of  Saint  Asaph.  This 
corrected  version,  which  is  usually  called  Parry's  Bible,  is  the 
basis  of  all  subsequent  editions.  It  was  printed  at  London  in  1620. 
Seventy  yean  allerwards,  another  folio  edition  was  printed  at 
Oxford,  under  the  inspection  of  Bishop  Lloyd,  in  1690.  'These  (olio 
impressions  were  intended  principally,  if  not  wholly,  for  the  use 
of  churches;  so  tliat,  for  upwards  of  seventy  yeara  from  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Reformation  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  there  was  no  provi- 
sion made  for  furnishing  the  country  or  people  in  general  w^ith 
copies  of  the  Scriptures.  The  honour  of  the  first  supply  of  this 
kind  is  due  to  one  or  more  citizens  of  London,  at  whose  private 
expense  an  octavo  edition  was  printed  in  1630.  In  1654  and  1678, 
two  other  octavo  editions  appeared ;  the  latter  of  these  consisted 
of  8000  copies,  to  the  publication  of  which  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gouge, 
a  learned  nonconformist  minister,^  not  only  contributed  very  largely 
out  of  his  private  fortune,  but  procured  ample  subscriptions  Scorn 

*  Brief  History  of  the  Versions  of  the  Bible  of  the  English  and  Roman 
ChiircheB,  p.  lUO.  Dublin,  1B30. 

*  The  reader  will  find  a  pleasing;  account  of  Mr.  Gouge's  various  bene- 
volent and  pious  undertakings  In  Archbishop  Tillotson's  Sermon  on  his 
dealt).    Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  iUO--349.  8ro.  London,  18-^. 


numerous  opulent  and  benevolent  individoala.  The  next  octavo 
edition  of  the  Welsh  Bible  was  published  in  1690,  uuier  tb«  pa- 
tronage of  Thomas  Lord  Wharton,  by  Mr.  David  Jones;  who  mas 
assisted  in  the  undertaking  Iby  some  ministen  and  citattam  of  Loo* 
don.  This  was  the  last  edition  that  appeared  in  the  •ereDtecrJh 
century,  and  also  the  most  numerous;  the  editor,  it  is  aaid,  haves 
distributed  not  fewer  than  ten  thousand  copies.^  Duiin^  iLe 
eig[hleenth  centunr,  six  editions  of  the  Welsh  Bible  were  pnni*^, 
chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  at  the  expense  of  the  venerable  Socierv  rra 
PROMOTINO  Christian  Knowledge,  viz.  in  1718,  1T27, 1746,  lT3c», 
1769  or  1770,  and  1799.  This  last  edition  consisted  of  ten  Iktmm^ 
copies  of  the  Welsh  Bible,  Common  Prayer,  and  aingin^  Ptelas. 
besides  two  thousand  extra  copies  of  the  New  Testament.  Anapie 
as  this  edition  waa,  in  a  few  years,  copies  of  the  Scripturea  becaaie 
extremely  scarce  and  dear  in  the  Pnncipality:  and  in  1802,  snose 
pious  and  benevolent  individuals  projected  a  new  impmaiofi,  the 
circumstances  connected  with  which  ultimately  led  to  the  fonsa- 
tion  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.^  Their  attentino 
was  immediately  directed  to  the  wants  of  the' Principaliiy:  la 
1806,  a  large  and  very  correct  stereotype  impreaaion  of  the  New 
-Testament  was  issued,  which  obtained  a  rapid  sale;  and  sobfe> 
quent  editions  have  been  printed,  particularly  a  very  neat  porkM 
edition,  executed  for  the  Societ]r  by  his  majes^^'s  printers,  in  1S>SS. 
In  1821,  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge  defray  M 
the  expense  of  a  large  edition,  in  crowii  octavo,  of  the  Weiah  Bi^ir 


of  tiie 


witn  the  L.itur«^  and  rsalms.    it  was  executed  at  ine  nreas  o 
University  of  Oxford,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  apecii 
of  typography  ever  printed;  so  that  die  inhabitants  of  WaleL  __ 
now  abundantly  supplied  with  the  Scriptures  in  their  natXTe  tongoe. 


Irish  Vertwn, 
The  Booka  of  the  Old  Testament,  translated  into  Irish  by  d» 
care  and  diligence  of  Dr.  William  Bbdbll,  late  Bishop  of 
Kilmore.  With  the  New  TeaUment,  tnnalated  by  Willin 
O'Domhnuill.  [In  the  vernacular  Lriah  character.]  London, 
1686-81,  4to. 

The  New  Testament  having  been  tnnalated  into  Irish  by  Dr. 
William  Daniel,  archbishop  of  Toam,  Dr.  Bedell  (who  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  see  of  Kilmore  and  Ardu;h  in  1689)  procnred  like 
Old  Testament  to  be  tranalated  by  a  Mr.  King ;  who,  being  ignoraat 
of  the  original  languagea,  executed  it  from  the  Ennrliah  venioo. 
Bedell,  therefore,  revised  and  compared  it  with  the  Hebrew,  ihe 
Septuaaint,  and  the  Italian  version  of  Diodati.  He  supported  Mr. 
King,  during  his  undertaking,  to  the  utmoet  of  his  ability ;  and 
when  the  translation  was  finished,  he  would  have  printed  ii  in  ha 
own  houae,  and  at  his  own  charge,  if  he  had  not  been  pieTeiued  fay 
the  troubles  in  Ireland.  The  translation,  however,  escaped  the 
bands  of  the  rebels,  and  was  subsequentlY  printed  in  1685,  at  iJm 
expense  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle.^  Wnat  editiona  were  printed 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  the  author  of  the  present  work  hs 
not  been  able  to  ascertain.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Sociecy 
early  exerted  itself  to  supply  the  want  of  the  Bible  in  the  Iriah  lan- 
guage. In  181 1,  an  ediuon  of  the  New  Teatament  waa  completed ; 
and  m  1813,  the  Bible  was  stereotyped.  A  handsome  octavo  ediuoo 
of  the  Irish  Bible,  in  the  Irish  character,  waa  printed  by  hia  na- 
jeaty'a  printers  at  Dublin,  in  1827. 

Mmks  Version, 
Yn  y ible  Caaherick ;  goaill  stiagh  yn  Chenn  Cbonaant,  as  ya 
conaant  Noa :  veih  ny  Chied  Ghlareghyn ;  dy  Kiaralagfa  Chyii- 
dait  ayns  Gaiick  ;  ta  ahen  dy  ghra,  Chengey  ny  Mayrey  EUaa 
Vannin.  Pointit  dy  ve  Ihaiht  ayna  Kialteenyn.  Whitehaven, 
1775,  4to. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  the  truly  venerable  Bishop  of  Sodor 
and  Man,  Dr.  Thomas  Wilson,  formed  a  plan  for  translating  the 
New  Testament  into  the  Manks  language ;  but  he  did  not  live  to 
make  a  further  proeress  than  to  procure  the  four  Gospela  and  Acta 
of  the  Apostles  to  bo  translated,  and  to  print  at  his  own  expense 
the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew.  His  exemplary  successor.  Bishop  Hil- 
desley,  revised  the  manuscript,  and  completed  the  version  of  the 
New  Testament,  which,  by  the  munificent  aid  of  the  Society  for 
promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  of  other  benevolent  indivi- 
duals, he  was  enabled  to  print  between  the  years  1766  and  1760. 
In  1766,  he  waa  encouraged,  by  the  influx  of  benefactions,  to 
undertake  a  Manks  Version  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  was  com- 

fleted  only  two  days  before  his  decease,  on  the  30th  November, 
772.*  In  1775,  the  entire  Bible  waa  printed  at  the  expense  of  the 
same  venerable  societ3r,  at  Whitehaven,  in  one  volume  quano :  it 
is  very  neatly  printed  in  three  columns  on  a  pa^. 

In  1819,  a  beautiful  and  accurate  octavo  edition  of  the  Manki 
Bible  was  executed  by  his  miyesty's  printers,  for  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society. 

•  Llewellyn's  Historical  Account  of  the  British  Verahxis  and  Editiooa  of 
the  Bible,  pp.  l-W. 

«  See  the  Rev.  John  Owen's  History  of  the  British  and  Fore%a  Kbia 
Society,  vol.  i.  pp.  1—12.  139.  150. 362.  m. 

•  BiographiaBritaunica,  article  BedoM,  vol.  ii.  p.  136.  i&leditkMi. 

•  Chalmers's  Biographical  Dictionary,  vol.  xviL  pp.  410-^82.  from  Vr 
Butler's  Memoirs  of  Bp.  Hildesley. 
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Gaelic  VerMti. 
Leabralchoan  an  T-seaim  Tiomnaidh,  air  an  tarruing  o'n 
cheud  chanain  chum  Gaelic  aiban  naich ;   agus   air  an  cur  a 
mache  le  h-ugdanuB  ardaheanaidh  eaghda  na  h-alba.      Duneidin 
[I'he  Holy  Bible  in  the  Gaelic  Language.  Edinburgh],  1 626, 4to. 
The  Society  in  Scotland  for  propagating  Christian  Knowledge  has 
the  honour  of  giving  to  the  innahitants  of  the  Highlands  the  Holy 
S^-riptures  in  their  vernacular  dialect.     The  New  Testament  was 
translated  by  the  late  Rev.  James  Stuart,  minister  of  Killin,  and  print- 
I        ed  at  their  expense  in  17G5 :  it  bears  a  high  character  for  fidelity  and 
\        accuracy.    The  several  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  trans- 
lated and  published  in  detached  portions  or  volumes,  at  diiferent 
times,  as  the  Society's  funds  would  permit,  viz.  The  prophetical 
r        books,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smith,  in  1783,  and  the  remaining  books  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Stuart,  minister  of  Luss  (son  of  the  translator  of 
[        the  New  Testament),  in  three  parts,  which  appeared  successively  in 
the  years  1783,  1787,  and  1801.     In  1796  the  first  edition  of  the 
New  Testament  being  exhausted,  the  Society  published  another, 
consisting  of  twenty  thoutand  copies.    And  as  some  of  the  first  print- 
ed volumes  of  the  Old  Testament  were  so  much  reduced  in  num- 
(        ber,  in  1802,  as  to  be  insufficient  to  supply  the  urgent  demands  of 
(        the  Highlands  in  general,  and  of  the  Society's  own  schools  in  par- 
;        ticular,  a  new  edition  of  twenty  thousand  copies  was  printed. 
Three  parts  out  of  four,  into  which  this  portion  of  the  Bible  had 
I        been  divided,  were  rendered  from  the  Hebrew  with  great  simplici- 
,        ty,  and  with  as  literal  an  adherence  to  the  original  text  as  the  idiom 
,        of  the  respective  languages  would  admit  As  the  style  of  the  fourth 
part  (containing  the  prophetical  books)  had  receded  from  this  sim- 
plicity, it  was  revised  and  corrected  with  the  utmost  rare.      From 
this  corrected  text  (a  copy  of  which  waa  furnished  by  the  Society 
in  Scotland  as  soon  as  it  was  finished),  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  executed  their  stereotype  editions  in  1807,  which  (as  the 
Scottish  Society  was  unable  to  supply  the  urgent  and  very  numerous 
demands  for  the  sacred  writings)  were  purchased  at  reduced  prices 
by  the  poor  Highlanders,  with  the  liveliest  expressions  of  grati- 
tude.i      In  1816,  this  Gaelic  version  of  the  Bible  received  the  ap- 
probation of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The 
quarto  edition,  printed  at  Edinburab,  may  be  considered  as  the 
standard  edition  of  the  Gaelic  Bible :   it  was  revised  by  a  com- 
mittee of  clergymen  well  skilled  in  the  Gaelic  language,  who  were 
appointed  by  tne  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to 
superintend  the  work.    This  edition,  with  a  revised  Gaelic  Metri- 
cal Version  of  the  Psalms  and  Paraphrases  on  cerUiin  nortions  of 
Scripture  subjoined  to  it,  was  completed  in  the  year  182o.     It  was 
then  submitted  to  the  General  As^mbly  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, who  were  pleased  to  approve  of  it,  and  to  authorize  its  exclu- 
sive use  in  the  churches  ana  chapels  within  their  bounds  in  which 
public  worship  is  conducted  in  the  Gaelic  language.* 

[ii.]  Vehsions  in  the  LAiieuAOSs  bpokex  os  the  Cowti- 
HBNT  OF  Europe. 
1.  Oerman  Vertiont. 
LuTHER*8  Version, 
And  the  Vernons  derived  from  it. 
As  Germany  has  the  honour  of  being  the  coimtry  where  the  art 
of  printing  was  first  discovered,  so  it  was  distinguished  in  the  an- 
nals of  sacred  literature,  by  being  the  first  in  which  the  Holy 
Scriptures  were  issued  from  the  press  in  the  vernacular  language 
of  its  inhabitants.  So  early,  indeed,  as  the  year  1466,  a  German 
translation  from  the  Latin  Vulgate  was  printed,  the  author  of  which 
is  unknown.^  Scarcely,  however,  had  the  Reformation  commenced, 
when  Luther  meditated  a  new  version  of  the  Scriptures  for  the 
general-use  of  his  countrymen.  His  first  publication  comprised  the 
seven  penitential  Psalms,  from  the  Latin  of  John  Reuchlin.  These 
appeared  in  1517 ;  and  were  followed  by  tlie  New  Testament,  in 
1522;  by  the  Pentateuch,  in  1523 ;  by  the  book  of  Joshua,  and  the 
remaining  historical  books,  in  1524 ;  in  which  year  also  appeared 
the  books  of  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastcd,  and  the  Song  of 
Songs.  In  1526,  were  published  the  prophecies  of  Jonah  and 
HatMikkuk ;  in  1520,  those  of  Zachariah  and  Isaiah ;  in  1529,  the 
apocryphal  book  of  Wisdom ;  in  1530,  the  book  of  Daniel,  together 
with  the  remaining  aDocryphal  books  ;  in  1531,  the  entire  book  of 
Psalms ;  and  1531  ana  15j2,  the  rest  of  the  prophetical  books.  All 
these  portions  of  Luther's  translations  are  of^  extreme  rarity:  in  the 
revision  of  it  he  received  very  important  assistance  from  tne  learn- 
ed and  candid  Philip  Melancthon,  who  also  corresponded  with 
eminent  men  on  vanous  topics  of  biblical  criticism,  in  order  to 
render  the  translation  as  correct  as  possible.  Further  to  ensure  its 
accuracv,  a  select  party  of  learned  men  assembled  daily  with  Lu- 
ther at  VVittemberg,  to  revise  every  sentence  which  he  had  made 
directly  from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek.  Melancthon  collated  the 
Greek  original,  Cruciger  the  Chaldee,  and  other  professors  the  Rab- 
binical writings.  Justus  Jonas,  John  Bugenha^en,  and  Matthew 
Aurogallus,  also  (x>ntributed  their  aid.     The  whole  Bible  thus  re- 

«  Address  of  the  Society  in  Seodand  for  propagating  Christian  Knowlcdpc, 
IRra  Owen's  History  of  the  Bible  Society,  vol.  I.  pp.  205,  206. 314-^16.  In 
\S^,  a  Gaelic  translatiou  of  liie  Bo(»lc  or  C«>inmon  Prayer  was  completed 
Add  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Loadon  Society  for  promoting  Christian 
Knowledge. 

»  A  copy  of  this  very  rare  work  is  In  ihc  snlpndid  collection  of  Earl  Spen- 
cer. Sf>6  adeacripiiun  of  it  in  Mr.  Dibdin's  Bibliotheca  Spenceriana,  vol.  i. 
PP  42-47. 
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vised  was  first  pnblished  in  1530,  and  again  in  1534. 1541,  and  1545,' 
Luther  made  his  version  directly  from  the  original  Hebrew  and 
Greek,  and  not  one  of  his  numerous  enemies  ever  durst  charge  him 
with  ignorance  of  those  languages.  His  translation  is  represented 
as  being  uncommonly  clear  and  accurate,  and  its  style  m  a  hiah 
degree  pure  and  elegant  Having  originally  been  published  in  de- 
tached portions,  as  these  were  gradually  and  successively  circu- 
lated among  the  people,  Luther's  version  produced  sudden  and  al- 
most incredible  enecte,  and  contributed,  more  than  any  other  cause, 
to  extirpate  the  erroneous  principles  and  superstitious  practices  of 
the  church  of  Rome  from  the  minds  of  a  prodigious  number  of 
persons.^  Since  that  time  it  has  been  printed  times  without  num- 
ber ;  and  as  the  reformation  spread,  it  served  as  the  basis  of  sevens 
other  translations,  viz. 

(1.)  The  Lower  Saxon  Translation  was  printed  at  Lubeck,  in 
1533-4.  Its  authors  are  not  known.^  This  version  was  undertaken 
at  the  suggestion  of  Luther  himself,  and  under  the  direction  of  John 
Bugenhagen  (or  Bugenhagius),  who  wrote  a  preface,  and  supplied 
short  notes,  and  also  arguments  to  the  diflerent  books. 

(2.)  The  Pomeranian  Version  was  printed  in  1688,  in  quarto,  by 
the  command  of  Bogislaus  XIII.  duke  of  Pomerania;  it  was  miade 
from  the  Wirtemberff  edition  of  Luther's  Bible,  printed  in  1545. 

(3.)  The  Danish  Version  was  undertaken  by  command  of  Chris- 
tian in.,  king^of  Denmark,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Bugenhagen: 
it  was  printed  at  Copenhagen  in  1550,  and  is  of  extreme  rarity. 
Previously  to  the  publication  of  this  version,  the  New  Testament^ 
had  been  translated  from  the  Vulgate,  as  well  as  the  Psalms,  and 
the  five  books  of  Moses.  The  Danish  version  was  subsequently 
revised  and  corrected  in  the  reigns  of  Frederic  II.  and  Christian 
IV.  kings  of  Denmark ;  the  revision,  made  by  command  of  the  last- 
mentioned  monarch,  is,  we  believe,  the  standard  of  the  succeeding 
editions  of  the  Danish  Scriptures,  which,  however,  are  said  to  vary 
considerably  from  Luther's  German  version. — In  1823,  the. Gospel 
of  Matthew  was  printed  at  Copenhagen,  in  the  dialect  of  the  Danish 
language  spoken  oy  the  inhabitants  of  the  Faroe  Islands :  the  Danish 
and  Faroese  texts  are  printed  in  parallel  columns. 

(4.)  The  Icelandic  Translation  of  the  entire  Bible  was  printed  at 
Holum,  in  Iceland,  in  1584,  under  the  patronage  of  Frederic  II. 
The  New  Testament  had  been  translated  by  Oddur  Gottshalkson 
(whose  father  tilled  the  episcopal  see  of  Holum),  and  printed  in 
Denmark,  in  1539,  at  the  expense  of  Christian  III.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  Icelandic  version  of  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  for  all 
the  Sundays  in  the  year,  published  in  1562,  by  Olaf  Hialteson,  the 
first  Lutheran  bishop  of  Holum;  which  may  be  considered  as  a 
second  edition  of  certain  portions  of  Oddur's  New  Testament,  the 
compiler  having  availed  himself  chiefly  of  that  version,  in  writing 
out  the  lessons  of  which  the  work  consists.  In  1580,  the  Proverbs 
of  Solomon  were  translated  by  Gissur  £incerson,  the  first  Lutheran 
bishop  of  Skalholt,  who  also  translated  the  book  of  Sirach,  printed 
in  the  same  year  at  Holum.  At  length,  in  1584,  as  above  noticed, 
the  whole  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  was  printed  in  Ice- 
landic, through  the  unremitting  zeal  and  pious  liberality  of  Gud- 
brand  Thorlakson,  bishop  of  Holum,  who  not  only  contributed 
largely  to  the  undertakina  himself,  but  also  obUiiued  a  muniticent 
donation  from  Frederic  II.,  with  authority  to  raise  a  rix-dollar  in 
aid  of  the  work  from  every  church  in  Iceland.  It  is  not  known 
what  share  this  eminent  prelate  had  in  the  translation,  which  is 
considered  as  the  production  of  different  hands.  Gottshalkson's 
version  of  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  some  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament,  was  adopted,  afler  having  been  revised  by  Gudbrand. 
This  edition  has  always  been  very  highly  esteemed,  on  account 
of  the  purity  of  its  diction;  and,  even  at  this  day,  it  is  preferred 
before  more  modem  translations.  A  second  edition  of  the  Icelandic 
Bible  appeared  at  Holum  in  1644,  under  the  editorial  care  of  Thor 
lak  Skuleson,  bishop  of  that  see ;  by  whom  it  was  carefully  revised 
and  corrected.  This  is  the  standard  text  from  which  the  two  most 
recent  impressions  of  the  Icelandic  Version  have  been  printed.^ 

»  For  further  particulars  relative  to  I<uthcr*8  German  Version  of  ihe  Scrip. 
Xxtrt^m,  ihn  rraflrris  referred  to  the  life  ofPhllinMelanclhon,  by  Francis  Cox, 
M.  A,  \'y.  Li  ^  '  I  i  (2d  edit.),  and  also  to  Dr.  Townley's  lUiislrations  of  Uib- 
lici:  III  iii'irv.  n,  I.  Si.  pp.  271— 300.  OfiJie  editions  of  Luther's  versions 
abi  ■■  rn.i^ . .'.  Ml-  venerable  Reformer  bestowed  the  greatest  care  in  re- 
vis  ■  '  If  ,  ling  that  of  IWl.  It  was  beautlAilly  printed  in  two  folio 
vo  .ri  11  inenled  with  woodcuts.  A  Unique  Copy  of  this  edition, 
wl  -  r>  LtUher'a  own  copy,  and  constantly  used  by  hiui  until  his 
de  i>i  r  I .,  possession  of  the  laieMr.  Edwards  (formerly  an  eminent 
bo  ^  'i  ii.  1 J  Mj  ^1  iiior  House,  near  Harrow-on-the-IIiU.  On  the  sale  of  his 
ch  ■!  '  1.'  ?  iry  f-y  kuction,  in  1813,  these  precious  volumes  were  purchased 

by  ^  ■ r  t  i  I .:  -  i  I    l^sq.  for  the  sum  of  89/.  5«.  6<2.  (See  a  description  of  them 

co^.__ ..  .i;i  lilt  t\iie  catalogue  (No.  812.)  in  Mr.  Dibdin's  Bibliographical  De- 
cameron, vol.  iii.  pp.  123, 124..  or  in  the  Gentleman's  Magar.ine,  vol  Ixxxv. 
eart  i.  p.  254.)  At  the  sale  of  Mr.  Ilibbert's  library,  in  1829,  this  copy  of 
uther's  Bible  was  purchased  for  the  British  Museum,  for  the  sum  of255/. 
Fac-similes  of  the  handwritings  of  the  venerable  reformers,  Luther,  Bugen* 
hagen,  Melancthon,  and  Major  (into  whose  possesfUon  this  copy  succes- 
sively psKgedX  are  given  in  the  sale  catalogue  of  Mr.  Hibbert's  library,  p.  481. 

*  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  60. 

»  Another  Lower  Saxon  Version  from  the  Vulgate  was  printed  at  Lubeck 
hi  I4M,  in  two  folio  volumes.  The  reader  will  find  a  bibliographical  notice 
of  it  in  the  Bibliotheca  Spenceriana,  vol.  i.  pp.  55—58. 

•  An  interesting  account  of  this  version  is  given  by  Dr.  Henderson  in  his 
"Dissertation  on  Ilans  Milckclsen's  (or  Uie  first  Danish)  translation  of  the 
New  Testament,"  Copenhagen,  1813,  4to. 

1  The  above  particulars  are  abridged  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henderson's 
"  Historical  View  of  l|ie  Translation  and  difn«renl  Editions  of  the  Icelandic 
Scriptures,"  in  the  second  volume  (pp.  249—306.)  of  his  very  inieresting 
Journal  ot  a  Residence  in  Iceland,  during  the  years  1814  and  181uL  Svo. 
Edinburgh,  ISia 
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(5.)  The  StDedi$h  Version  waa  made  from  the  fint  edition  of 
Luther's  German  Translation ;  it  was  begun  by  Laurence  Andreas, 
and  finished  by  Laurence  Petri,  and  was  printed  at  Upaal,  in  1541, 
by  the  command  of  Gustavus  I.,  king  of  Sweden. 

(6.)  The  Dutch  Translation  appeared  in  1560,  and  after  being 
repeatedly  printed,  was  superseded  by  a  new  Protestant  transla- 
tion, of  which  an  account  is  given  in  page  45.   infra. 

(7—10.)  The  Finnish  Version  was  printed  at  Stockholm  in  1642,1 
and  again  in  1642,-'  the  Lettish  (or  Livonian)  was  made  by  Ernest 
Gluck,  dean  of  the  Lutheran  church  in  Livonia,  who  completed  it 
between  the  years  1680  and  1688:  the  entire  Bible  was  printed  at 
Riga,  in  1689,*^  the  Sorabic  or  Wendish  (a  dialect  spoken  in  Upper 
Lusatia),  at  Bautzen  (Budisss),  in  1728,  and  again  in  1742;  and  the 
Lithuanian^  at  Konigsberg  (Regiomonti),  in  1735. 

Valuable  as  Luther's  German  translation  of  the  Scriptures  con- 
fessedly is,  it  was  severely  attacked,  on  its  publication,  by  the 
enemies  of  the  Reformation,  whose  productions  are  enumerated  by 
Walchius.^  Luther's  translation,  reformed  by  the  Zuinglians  and 
Calvinisls,  was  printed,  in  various  editions,  at  Neustadt,  between 
the  years  1679  and  1695;  at  Herbom  in  1696,  1698,  1701-5-^,  and 
21;  at  Heidelberg  in  1617  and  1618,  and  many  times  since;  at 
Cassel  in  1602;  and  at  Basic  in  1651,  1659,  and  in  the  last  century 
veiy  frequenlly. 

Between  the  years  1525  and  1529,  Leo  Juda  published  at  Zurich 
a  German-Swiss  translation  of  the  Scriptures.  As  far  as  he  could, 
he  availed  himself  of  such  parts  of  Luther's  version  as  were  then 
printed.  In  1667,  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  Leo  Juda's  trans- 
lation was  published  at  Zurich:  the  alterations  and  corrections  in 
it  are  so  numerous,  that  it  is  considered  as  a  new  translation,  and 
is  commonly  called  the  New  Zurich  Bible,  in  order  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  Old  Zurich  version  of  Leo  Juda.  "  It  was  undertaken 
by  Ilottinger,  Miiller,  Zeller,  Hoffmeister,  and  others,  and  con- 
ducted uith  great  care  and  precision.  As  their  plan  seems  to  have 
had  some  resemblance  to  that  pursued  by  our  own  admirable 
translators,  and  may,  perhaps,  have  been  copied  from  it,  this  ver- 
sion is  more  particularly  deserving  of  notice.  When  these  learned 
men  met  together,  Hettinger  and  Miiller  had  each  of  them  the 
Hebrew  text  put  into  their  hands:  Zeller  had  the  Old  Zurich  ver- 
sion; Wasser  took  the  Imlian  of  Giovanni  Diodati  and  Pareus' 
edition  of  Luther's  Bible;  Hoffmeister  had  the  Septuagint  and  the 
Junio-Tremeliian  version  before  him,  and  Freitz  the  Belgian  Bible. 
When  any  difference  arose,  the  point  was  argued  by  them  all; 
each  was  called  upon  to  give  his  opinion  of  the  translution  which 
was  in  his  hands:  and  that  reading  was  adopted,  wtiich,  afler  ma- 
lure  consideration,  seemed  most  agreeable  to  the  Hebrew."^ 

As  the  Zurich  edition  differs  veiy  materially  from  that  of  Luther, 
John  Piscator  undertook  another,  from  the  Latin  version  of  Junius 
and  Tremellius,  which  he  has  followed  very  closely.  It  appeared 
in  detached  portions  between  the  years  1m)2  and  1604,  and  was 
repeatedly  printed  during  the  seventeenth  century.  Piscator's 
version,  having  become  very  scarce,  has  lately  been  revised  by  the 
Biblical  and  Divinity  Professors,  and  three  pastors  of  the  Helvetic 
church,  who  have  corrected  its  orthograohy,  and  such  words  as 
have  become  obsolete,  previously  to  an  eaition  of  8(X)0  copies  of 
the  entire  Bible,  and  4000  co[5ies  of  the  New  Testament,  which 
has  been  executed  by  the  Berne  Bible  Socie^,  aided  by  a  pecuni- 
ary grant  from  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  of  London. 

Besides  the  preceding  German  versions  made  oy  Protestants, 
there  are  also  translations  made  by  Romish  divines :  some  of  them 
appeared  almost  as  early  as  that  of  Luther,  to  which,  however, 
they  are  greatly  inferior  m  point  of  perspicuity.  Three  of  these 
are  particularly  mentioned  by  Walchius,  viz. 

(1.)  That  of  John  Detemberger,  whose  translation  clearly  evinces 
that  he  was  utterly  unfit  for  the  task  he  undertook,  and  who  hesi- 
tated not  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  totally  ignorant  of  Hebrew. 
He  took  much  from  Luther,  against  whom,  however,  he  vehemently 
inveiffhs.  His  translation  was  first  published  at  Mayence  in  1534, 
and  lias  been  several  times  printed  since  that  time. 

(2.)  The  version  which  Dears  the  name  of  John  Eckiua.  He 
translated  only  the  Old  Testament,  the  New  being  executed  by 
Jerome  Emscr.  It  was  fint  published  in  1537,  and  nas  also  been 
repeatedly  printed. 

(3.)  The  version  of  Casper  Ulenberff,  which  was  undertaken 
under  the  patronage  of  Ferdinand,  arclibishop  and  elector  of  Co- 
logne, is  preferred  by  those  of  his  own  communion  to  all  the  other 
German  versions.  He  follows  the  Sixtine  edition  of  the  Ldtin 
Vulgate.  This  translation  first  appeared  in  1630,  and  has  under- 
gone very  numerous  impressions. 

The  three  translations  just  noticed  include  the  Old  and  New 
Teatamenta.    In  addition  lo  them,  three  new  versions  of  the  New 

1  This  edition  was  accompanied  with  a  translation  in  the  E*thonian  lan- 
guage, spoken  in  the  province  of  Esthland  or  Esthonia.  It  is  a  totally  dis- 
tinct language,  being  closely  allied  to  the  Finnish.  Bp.  Marsh's  History  of 
Translations,  p.  4.  note.  There  is  also  a  dialect  of  the  Esthonian,  called  the 
DorpcUian  Eathonian,  into  which  the  New  Testament  was  translated  and 
published  in  the  year  1727. 

•  A  translation  of  the  Scrlntnres  into  the  Karelian  language  (spoken  in 
Karelia,  a  province  of  Eist  Finland),  was  printed  in  1822  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  St.  Petersburg  Bible  Society ;  but  it  is  not  known  whether  this 
version  is  made  from  the  Finnish,  or  not 

>  Henderson's  Biblical  Researches,  p.  111.  An  editfon  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, both  in  Livonian  and  Estlionian,  had  been  already  printed  at  Riga, 
In  16%  and  1(M6.    The  Ixittish  or  Uvonian  is  a  Sclavonian  nialect. 

*  Walchii  Bibliotheca  Theologica  Selecta,  vol.  iv.  pp.  79—81. 

>  Whittaker's  Inquiry  Into  the  Interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
In  Europe,  p.  33.  Cambridge,  1819,  8vo. 


Testament  have,  within  a  few  years,  been  circulated  very  largely 
among  the  Romanists  of  Germany,  who  have  evinced  an  ardent 
desire  for  the  Scriptures,  notwithstanding  the  fulminalions  of  the 
Papal  See  against  them.  Of  two  of  these  veraiona,  the  Ratisboo 
edition,  and  that  eiecuted  by  M.  Gosaner,  a  learned  Romieh  priest, 
formerly  of  Munich,  the  author  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  am 
authentic  particulars;  the  third  was  executed  about  the  year  181% 
by  the  Rev.  Leander  Von  Ess,  professor  of  divinity  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Marburg,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother.  It  is  made  di- 
rectly from  the  Greek,  and  has  been  recommended  by  the  first 
Protestant  clergymen  at  Dresden  and  Zurich,^  as  well  as  by^  seve- 
ral authorities  among  the  literati  of  the  Romish  communion,  aa 
exhibiting  a  pure  and  correct  vereion  of  the  mcred  original.'^ 

There  are  also  two  translations  of  the  Old  Testament,  m  the  dia- 
lect spoken  by  the  Jews  in  Germany,  called  the  Jewish-German. 
One  was  made  by  Joseph  Josel  Ben  Alexander,  and  was  printed 
by  Joseph  Athias,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1679:  previously  to  publica- 
tion it  was  revised  by  Rabbi  Meir  Stem,  chief  rabbi  at  the  sym- 
gogue  at  Amsterdam.  The  other  Jewish-German  translation  waa 
executed  by  Rabbi  Jekulhiel  Ben  Isaac  Blitz,  and  was  printed  bv 
Uri  Veibsch  Ben  Aaron,  also  at  Amsterdam,  in  1679.  Korthoft 
terms  this  translator  a  blasphemous  impostor,  and  charges  him  with 
having  disguised  certain  prophecies  relative  to  the  Messiah,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  Jewish  predilections.  Of  these  two  semi-barba- 
rous, unfaithful,  and  now  almost  universally  neglected  translations, 
which  can  be  of  no  use  whatever  in  Scripture  criticism,  Carpzor 
has  given  an  account,  with  specimens.^  And  as  the  German  Jews 
are  at  this  time  said  to  be  animated  by  a  spirit  of  candid  iiM]uirv,  a 
Jewish-German  translation  of  the  New  Testament  has  lately  been 
printed  for  their  benefit,  at  the  expense  of  the  London  Society  ibr 
promoting  Christianitylamong  the  Jews. 

2.  French  Vernent, 
Tlie  earliest  attempt  towards  translating  the  Scriptures   into 
French  was  made  by  Jean  de  Vignay  or  de  Vignes,  who  translated 
the  epistles  and   gospels  contained  in  the  Romi^  missal,  at  the 
request  of  Jane  of  Burgundy,  queen  of  Philip  king  of  France,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.*    Later  in  tlie  same  century, 
Ruoul  de  Presles,  or  Proelles,  at  the  command  of  Charles  V.  king 
of  France,  translated  the  Bible  into  French  as  far  aa  the  Psalma 
or  Proverbs.'O    A  very  fine  manuscript  of  his  version  is  prtwerved 
among  the  Lansdowne  MSS.,  No.  1175.,  in  the  British  Museum." 
In  1512,  James  le  Fevre,  of  Estanles  (better  known  by  the  name  of 
Jacobus  Faber,  Stapulensis),  published  a  translation  of  St.  PauPs 
epistles,  with  critical  notes  and  a  commentary,  in  which  he  freely 
censures  the  Vulgate ;  and  in  ld23  he  published  at  Paris,  in  a  simi- 
lar manner,  the  whole  of  the  New  TestamenL    This  was  ibllowed 
by  detached  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  by  an  edition  of  the 
entire  French  Bible,  tmnslated  by  himself     It  waa   printed  at 
Antwerp,  by  Martin  I'Empereur,  in  1530  (again  in  1534  and  1541), 
and  was  revised  by  the  divines  of  Lou  vain,  whose  edition  appeared 
in  1550,  and  has  since  been  repeatedly  printed.    The  translation 
of  Le  Fevre  is  said  to  be  the  basis  of  all  the  subsequent  French 
Bibles,  whether  executed  by  Roman  Catholics  or  Protestants.     The 
first  Protestant  French  Bible  waa  published  by  Robert  Peter  Olive- 
tan,  with  the  assistance  of  his  relative,  the  illustrious  reformer, 
John  Calvin,  who  corrected  the  Antwerp  edition  wherever  it  dih 
fcred  from  the  Hebrew.    It  w^os  printed  at  Neufchatel,  in  1535,  m 
folio ;  and  at  Geneva  in  1540,  in  large  quarto,  with  additional  cor- 
rections by  Calvin.     Both  these  ^itions  are  of  extreme  rarity. 
Another  edition  appeared  at  the  same  place  in  1588,  revised  by 
the  college  of  pastors  and  professors  of  the  Reformed  Church  at 
Geneva  (Beza,  Genlart,  Jaquemot,  Bertram,  and  others),  who  su 
greatly  improved  Olivelan's  Bible,  both  in  correctness  and  dictioB. 
that  It  henceforth  obtained   the  name  of  the  Geneva  Bible,  by 
which  it  is  now  generally  known.    It  has  gone  throngh  very  nu- 
merous editions,  the  latest  of  which  is  that  of  Geneva,  1805.  in 
folio,  and  also  in  three  volumes,  8vo.  revised  by  the  college  of  pas- 
tors at  Geneva.    This  is  confessedly  the  most  degant  French  ver- 
sion extant ;  but  many  Protestants  have  wished  that  it  were  a  lit- 
tle more  literal,  and  they  continue  to  prefer  David  Martin's  revi- 
sion of  the  Genevan  version  of  the  French  Bible  (of  which  the 
New  Testament  waa  printed  in  1696,  at  Utrecht,  in  4to.,  and  the 
entire  Bible  at  Amsterdam,  in  1707,  in  two  folio  volumes),  or  the 
revision  of  Jean-Fr6d^ric  Ostervald ;  the  best  edition  of  which  is 
said  to  be  that  printed  at  Neufchatel,  in  1772,  in  folio,  with  his 
arguments  and  reflections  on  the  different  books  and  chapceis  of 
the  Bible.     Ostervald 's  revised  text  (frequently  but  erroneously 
termed   a  version)  has  been  several   timea  printed.       Another 
French  Protestant  version  (made  from  the  Italian  translatioD  of 
Diodati)  was  published  in  1562,  which  for  a  short  time  waa  held 

•  The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Reinhart,  first  chaplain  to  the  court  of  Sazooy,  aod 
the  venerable  superior  of  the  Zurich  clergy,  Antistes  Hesa. 

^  Owen's  History  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  vol  ii.  p.  229. 

•  Carpzovii  Critica  Veteris  Testainenti,  pp.  757—786. 

•  Guiars  de  Moulins,  canon  of  St.  Pierre  d'Aire,  in  the  diocese  of  Too- 
raine,  is  commonly  but  erroneously  considered  as  the  first  French  trans- 
lator of  the  Bible.  Between  the  years  1291  and  12M  he  translated  the  His- 
toria  Scholastica  of  Peter  Comestor ;  a  popular  abstract  of  sacred  hisrory, 
which  has  been  confounded  with  the  Scriptures.    (Townler's  lUostrations 


of  Biblical  Literature,  vol  i.  pp.  dQl,  992.)  Several  copies  of  this  tnosbtion 
are  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris ;  and  an  edition  of  it  wasprtated  by  order 
of  Charles  VIII.,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  at  Paris,  in  1487. 


>•  Townley's  Illustrations,  toI.  ii.  pp.  6-^11. 

"  See  a  description  of  this  BIS.  in  the  Bibliotheca 


pp.  29^ 
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m  MrimatHm  by  the  Calvintats.  The  French  translation  of  Seboe- 
tian  Castalio,  who  v/nn  but  indifierently  skilled  in  that  language, 
Appeared  at  Basil  in  1655 ;  being  accommodated  to  his  Latin  ver- 
aion  above  noticed,  it  was  liable  to  the  same  olgections,  and  was 
never  held  in  any  esteem.  The  translation  of  the  entire  Bible  by 
Charles  le  Cene,  who  quitted  France  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantee,  was  published  in  a  iblio  volume  in  1741,  thirty-eiffht 
yeara  after  his  death,  by  his  son,  a  bookseller  at  Amsterdam.  The 
States  of  Groningen  prohibited  the  circulation  of  this  version  in 
their  province,  on  account  of  its  Socinian  tendency.  A  French 
translation  of  the  New  Testament,  by  the  celebrated  critic  Le 
Clerc,  appeared  at  Amsterdam  in  two  volumes  4to. :  it  is  said  to 
be  tainted  with  Socinian  principles,  and  has  never  been  much 
read.  But  the  French  Protestant  version  of  the  New  Testament, 
•xecnted  by  MM.  Beausobre  and  L'Enfant  (Amsterdam,  1718,  in 
two  volumes,  4lo.),  is  hishly  and  deservedly  esteemed  for  its  close- 
.Aess.  An  English  tranuauon  of  the  ^pci  of  Matthew,  made  from 
this  veruon,  was  published  at  Cambridge  in  1779,  in  8vo.,  to  which 
was  prefixed  a  translation  of  the  excellent  introduction  which  ac- 
companied the  French  edition.  This  volume  has  been  several 
times  printed. 

A  reformation  of  the  Geneva  Bible  was  undertaken  by  Renat 
Benoist  (Renalus  Benedictus),  professor  of  divinity  in  the  coUoge 
of  Navarre.  It  was  published  with  notes  in  1566 ;  but  being  con- 
demned by  a  brief  of  pope  Gregory  XIII.  in  1575,  a  new  edition 
'vroB  undertaken  by  the  divines  of  Lou  vain,  who  freed  it  from  the 
eorrections  of  the  reformed,  and  made  it  altogether  conformable  to 
the  Latin.  This  edition  was  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1575,  and  at 
various  places  since.  In  1820  a  version  of  St.  John's  gospel,  in  the 
dialect  spoken  at  Toulouse  and  in  its  vicinity,  was  prmted  at  Tou- 
louse.* There  are  several  other  French  translations  by  private  in- 
dividuals, as,  1.  The  entire  Bible,  transUted  jGnom  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate by  Jacques  Corbin,  an  advocate  of  the  porliament  of  Paris, 
and  published  in  1643,  with  the  approbation  of  the  facultv  of  the- 
ology of  Poitiers :  at  present  it  is  but  little  esteemed  in  I  ranee ; — 

5.  The  New  Testament,  from  the  Vulgate,  by  Michael  de  Ma- 
roUes,  published  in  1649:  it  is  executed  principally  from  Eras- 
mus's Latin  version,  but  in  some  passages  from  the  Vulgate,  and 
has  often  been  reprinted ; — ?.  Father  Amelotte's  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  from  the  Vulgate  was  published  in  1666,  1667, 
and  1668,  in  four  volumes,  8vo.,  with  notes.  It  has  been  very  justly 
and  severely  criticised,  for  its  blundera,  by  Father  Simon.  His  prin- 
cipal design  in  publishing  this  version  was  to  supersede  the  French 
Protestant  tqinslation,  and  especially  that  of  the  learned  Port- 
Royalists  (which  was  then  in  the  press),  whose  hitter  enemy  Ame- 
lotte  was ;— 4.  The  version  of  the  Now  Testament  by  the  Port- 
Royalists,  which  was  depreciated  Jt>efore  its  publication  by  the 
adversaries  of  the  Jansenists,  appeared  in  1667,  in  two  volumes, 
8vo.  It  was  printed  at  Amsterdora  by  the  Elzevirs,  for  Gaspard 
Migeot,  a  bookseller  of  Mons  (whence  it  is  sometimes  called  the 
Testament  of  Mons),  with  the  approbation  of  the  archbishop  of 
Cambray,  and  the  bishop  of  Namur,  and  with  the  privilege  ol  the 
king  of  Spain ;  but  it  was  condemned  by  the  popes  Clement  IX. 
and  Innocent  XI.  This  version  (which  is  from  the  Vulgate)  was 
begun  by  Antoine  le  Maitre,  after  whose  death  it  was  finished  by 
his  brother  Isaac  Louis  le  Maitre  de  Sacy,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  celebrated  Port-Royalists,  Amaud,  Nicole,  Claude  Sainie  Mar- 
the,  and  Pierre-Thomas  du  Fosse.  This  version  wos  greatly  es- 
teemed, especially  by  the  Jansenists ;— 5.  The  version  of  the  New 
Testament,  by  Antoine  Godeau,  bishop  of  Grasse,  appeared  at  Paris 
in  1668,  in  two  volumes,  8vo. :  it  is  made  from  the  Vulgate,  and 
holds  a  middle  way  between  a  literal  version  and  a  paraplirase  ;— 

6.  The  New  Testament,  by  Father  Quesnel,  is  made  more  con- 
formable to  the  Vulgate  than  the  translation  published  at  Mons 
(No.  4.),  which  he  took  for  his  basis  :  it  is  accompanied  with  moral 
reflections,  which  are  justly  admired  for  their  piety,  and  were  com- 
mended bv  pope  Clement  XL,  who  afterwards,  in  1713,  condemned 
his  version  by  the  celebrated  bull  beginning  with  the  words  "  Uni- 
genitus  Dei  Filius,"  together  with  one  hundred  and  one  proposi- 
tioas  extracted  from  it,  and  every  thing  thot  either  hod  been  written 
or  should  be  written  in  defence  of  it !  The  first  part  of  Quesnel's 
Version  ond  Reflections  was  published  in  1671,  and  the  work  was 
completed  in  tlie  course  of  the  following  nine  years.  Editions  of 
the  whole  work  were  printed  at  Brussels  in  1693  and  1694,  in  4 
vols.  8vo.,  at  Trevoux  in  1698,  and  at  Paris  in  1699.  This  edition 
is  sai  1  to  be  more  ample  than  the  preceding,  and  has  often  been 
reprinted,  both  ii^  8vo.  ond  12mo.  Quesnel's  Riflcctions  were 
1  ronslated  into  English,  and  published  in  four  volumes,  8vo.,  at  Lon- 
don, in  1719-1725 ;— 7.  A  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  pub- 
lished by  the  Jesuits  at  Bordeaux  in  1686,  with  the  approbation 
and  permission  of  the  ecclesioslical  authorities  of  the  place.*  Of 
tlie  wilful  alterations  and  falsifications  introduced  into  this  version, 
in  order  to  support  the  peculiar  dogmas  of  the  Romish  church,  on 
account  was  published  by  bishop  Kidder  in  1690.  It  is  supposed 
that  ncariy  the  whole  of  this  version  was  bought  up  and  destroyed, 
as  very  few  copies  are  known  to  be  in  existence  ,•'—8,  9.  Between 

«  I,e  f*nt  Ebanifely  de  Nostr«  SeljEneur  Jesus  Christ  seloun  S6nt  Jan, 
Iredtiit  tn  l>ngo  Toufousenza    A  Toulouso,  1820.  12ino.  ^  .   ^     _    . 

•  l.e  Nouveau  TeBtament  de  notre  Seifcneur  J.  u.,  traduit  de  Latin  en 
Francois  par  Ifls  Th^otogiens  de  Louvain;  lmpriin6  a  Bordoaiix,  chez 
Jarq.H  B  Monalron-Millanges,  Imprimeur  du  Rol  el  du  College,  1686.    Avec 

"'If  TwJ^copiPS**" ™(S*^^^^  one  In  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  another  In 
that  of  Christ  Church  CoUege ;  two  others  are  in  Dublin,  in  the  Univenjiiy 
Library,  and  In  the  Library  founded  by  Archbishop  Marsh;  and  a  filth  is 
la  the  possession  of  his  royal  highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex.    (Dr.  Cotton's 


1697  and  1703,  the  Jesuits,  Bouhours,  Michael  Tellier,  and  Pierre 
Bemier,  published  another  translation  of  the  New  Testament ;  but 
this,  as  well  as  the  version  of  Charles  Hure,  also  from  the  Vulgat 
(Paris,  1702,  in  four  volumes,  12mo.),  are  now  nearly  forgotten  ;— 
10.  The  French  version  of  the  ingenious  critic.  Father  Simon,  pub- 
lished with  notes  in  1702,  was  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  Web- 
ster, in  two  volumes,  4to.,  1730.  This  version  was  condcraned  by 
an  ordinance  of  the  cardinal  de  Noailles,  archbishop  of  Paris,  and 
also  by  two  "  Instructions,"  issued  by  the  celebrated  Boesuet,  bishop 
of  Mean  1.4  Various  portions  of  the  Bible  have  been  translated 
into  French  by  other  writen,  who  are  not  of  sufficient  note  to  re- 
quire a  distinet  mention. 

H  Belgian  Vernon; 
A  Flemish  translation  of  the  Scriptures  was  made  from  the  Vul- 

Kte  in  the  siiteenth  centuir,  and  printed  at  Cologne  in  1475,  at 
dft  in  1477,  and  at  other  places.  For  a  long  tiroe  the  Protestants 
in  the  Low  Coim tries  had  only  the  Dutch  translation,  made  from  Lu- 
the^s  German  version  in  15o0,  which  has  already  been  noticed  in 
page  44  ;  but  in  1618,  in  consequence  of  an  order  iissued  by  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  a  new  translation  was  undertaken  from  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek.  The  translators  of  the  Old  Testament  were  John  Bo- 
germann,  William  Baudart,  and  GersonBucer;  the  New  Testament 
and  apocryphal  books  were  assigned  to  James  Roland,  Anthony 
Valeus,  and  Festus  Hommius.  Their  portions,  when  finished,  were 
submitted  to  the  careful  revision  of  others.  This  Dutch  version 
was  first  printed  in  1637,  and  is  highly  valued  for  its  fidelity ;  the 
Remonstrants,  however*  being  dissatisned  with  the  New  Testament, 
translated  it  anew  from  the  Greek ;  and  their  version  was  printed 
at  Amsterdam  in  1680. 

4.  Italian  Vernone. 

Four  veriiona  of  the  Bible  are  extant  in  the  Italian  language. 
The  earliest  is  that  of  Nicolao  Malermi,  who  translated  it  from  me 
Latin  Vulgate:  it  was  first  published  at  Venice  in  1471,  in  folio. 
The  second  is  that  of  Antonio  Bruccioli,  also  printed  at  Venice  in 
1532:  he  professes  to  have  made  his  verBion  uom  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek;  but  Walchius  says,  that  he  chiefly  followed  the  Latin 
translation  of  Sanctes  Pagninus.  A  revisea  edition  of  Bniccioli's 
Italian  Bible,  rendered  conformable  to  the  Vulgate  by  Sanctes 
Marmochinus,  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1538.  An  Italian  version 
has,  moreover,  been  said  to  have  been  published  under  the  auspices 
of  pope  Sixtus  V. ;  but  its  existence  is  very  doubtful.  A  Protestant 
Italian  version  of  the  New  Testament  was  published  at  Geneva  in 
1561,  and  of  the  entire  Bible  in  1562,  which  is  usually  considered 
as  a  revision  of  Bruccioli^s,  but  Walchius  asserts  that  it  is  altogether 
a  new  translation.  It  has,  however,  long  been  superseded  by  the 
elegant  and  faithful  version  of  Giovanni  Diodati,  published  in  1607. 
The  latest  Italian  version  is  that  executed,  in  conformity  with  the 
Vulgate,  by  Antonio  Martini,  archbishop  of  Florence,  towards  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century:  it  received  the  sanction  of  the 
late  pope  Pius  VI.  The  New  Testament  was  published  at  Turin 
in  1769,  and  the  Old  Testament  in  1779 :  both  were  accompanied 
with  explanatory  notes  professedly  taken  from  the  fathers.  Martini's 
translation  has  been  repeatedly  printed :  the  edition  of  Livomo 
(Leghorn),  1818,  and  that  of  Italia,  1817,  with  the  atereotype  New 
Testament  executed  by  T.  Rutt,  ShacklewcU  (near  London),  1813, 
were  put  into  the  Index  or  Catalogue  of  Books,  prohibited  to  be 
sold,  by  a  decree  dated  January  13th,  1820.^ 

6.  Spanith  Vertione, 

The  earliest  edition  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Spanish  long^ua^e 

was  executed  from   the  Vulgate,  and    printed  at  Valencia   m 

Memoir  of  a  French  Translation  of  the  New  Tpstamcnt,  p.  9.)  The  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Grier,  in  the  prefece  to  his  "  Anpwer  to  Ward's  Errata  of  (he 
Protestant  Bible"  (I^)n(ion,  W12,  4to.),  has  given  many  specimens  of  the 
falsifications,  forfferi€»,  and  additions  Dfnde  by  the  Jesuits  to  the  text  of 
the  Bordeaux  French  version  of  the  New  Te.-<»auienl.  Two  or  three  pas- 
sages are  subjoiued  as  examples  of  the  corruptions  thus  wilfully  made  in 
this  version  :— 

Acts  xiii.  2.  Or  eomme  its  ofTroient  au  Seigneur  le  sacrifice  de  la  messe. 
— Now  as  they  offered  unto  the  Lord  Ihe  gacrifice  of  the  maita,  *c. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  notorious  falsifications  to  be  found  tn  the  French 
translation ;  it  was  designedly  made  to  support  the  imscriptural  doctrine  of 
the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  By  it  the  translators  de[>aried  from  the  Latin 
Vulgate,  as  well  as  from  the  English  Protestant  version.  This  is  the  ver^ 
passage  respecting  which  Monsieur  Veron,  when  asked  why  he  wrested  it 
from  its  natural  meaning,  replied,  "Because  he  had  often  been  asked  by 
Calvinists  what  scripture  affirmed  that  the  apostles  said  mass."  (Simon's 
Crit  Hist,  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  337.) 

1  Tim.  iv.  I.  Or  TEspril  dit  clairement,  qu'en  demiers  temps  quel(«ue<i 
ons  se  s^pareronl  de  la  foy  Rornaine.—^ovi  the  Spirit  says,  that  in  the 
latter  times  some  shall  depart  from  the  Roman  (ailh. 

Here  the  Bordeaux  translators  have  been  guilty  of  another  forgery,  fot 
theJSurpose  of  representing  the  Romish  church  as  the  only  church. 

2  Cor.  viii.  19.  Elnon  seulement  cela,mais  aussi  il  a  este  ordoun^  par 
les  eglises,  compsgnon  de  notre  p^lerinage.— And  not  only  that,  but  he  was 
also  appointed  by  the  churches  the  companion  of  our  pilgrimage. 

In  this  passage  Saint  Paul  is  merely  speaking  of  his  liaving  selected  a 
brother  to  accompany  liim  on  his  travels ;  but,  in  the  Bordeaux  version, 
the  apostle's  language  is  altered,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  prac* 
tice  of  pilgrimage  is  warranted  by  Scripture. 

«  Schoell,  Htstoire  Abr«gee  de  la  Litterature  Orecque,  tome  il.  pp.  139— 
166.  Chalmers's  Bktgraphfcal  Dictionary,  art  Quesnel,  toL  xxv.  pp.  42S— 
429. 

•  Townley's  Illustrations  of  Biblical  Literature,  toI.  Ui.  p.  483. 
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1 478  ,••  it  ifl  now  of  very  rare  occurrence.  In  1553,  a  Spanish  venion 
of  the  Old  Testament  was  made  for  the  Jews  by  Edward  Pinel ;  it 
was  printed  at  Ferrara.  In  1630,  a  revised  edition  of  it  was  pub- 
lished at  Amsterdam,  by  Manasseh  Ben  Israel.  A  much  earlier 
translation  than  this  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  some  learned 
Jews,  which  has  been  too  hastily  attributed  to  Rabbi  David  Kimchi. 
An  edition  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Hebrew  and  in  Jewish  Spa- 
nish was  printed  at  Vienna,  in  the  years  1813, 14, 15,  and  16»  in  four 
volumes,  quarto,  for  the  use  of  the  Jews  of  Constantinople,  and  of 
most  of  the  cities  of  Turkey*  who  are  Spanish  Jews.  Tne  Hebrew 
text  is  printed,  with  vowel  points,  on  one  half  of  the  page,  and 
the  Jewish-Spanish,  with  rabbinical  characters,  on  the  other  ^  and 
a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Jewish-Spanish  dialect 
is  in  progress  at  Constantinople,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  H. 
D.  Leeves.  The  GO^spels  ot  Matthew  and  Mark  have  been  com- 
pleted.' Amons  the  Christians,  Cassiodore  de  Reyna  tmnslated  the 
Scriptures  into  Spanish,  from  the  original  languages,  but  availed 
himself  of  the  assistance  afforded  by  the  Latin  versions  of  Pa^i- 
nus  and  Leo  Juda :  it  was  publishoa  at  Basil  in  1569.  A  revised 
edition  of  it  by  Cyprian  do  Valera,  a  Protestant,  who  consulted  later 
versions  and  notes,  especially  the  Genevan  French  Bible,  was  pub- 
lished at  Amsterdam  in  1602.  A  new  Spanish  version  of  the  entire 
Bible  from  the  Latin  Vulgate  was  published  at  Madrid  in  1793-4, 
by  Don  Philipe  Sciode  San  Miguel  (subsequently  ap|X)inted  bishop 
of  Segovia),  m  ten  folio  volumes ;  it  is  adorned  with  three  hundred 
engravings,  copied  from  those  of  Marillier  and  Monsiau,  which 
were  executed  for  the  edition  of  Sacy's  French  version  of  the  Bible, 
lurinted  at  Paris  in  1769  and  the  following  years.  This  edition  is 
very  rare  and  dear,  even  in  Spain.  Padre  Scio's  Spanish  version 
was  reprinted  at  Madrid  between  the  years  1794  and  1797,  in  nine- 
teen large  8vo.  volumes,  with  plates.  There  are  copies  of  this 
edition  both  with  and  without  the  Latin  text.  The  third  edition  of 
this  version  was  published  at  Madrid  in  1808,  in  Latin  and  Spanish, 
in  sixteen  volumes,  which  have  the  appearance  of  small  quartos : 
they  are  very  neatly  executed.  The  Vulgate  text  and  Spanish 
translation  are  printed  in  parallel  columns.  To  each  book  is  pre- 
fixed a  critical  preface ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  page  is  a  copious 
commentary,  drawn  principally  from  the  writings  of  the  fathers. 
In  1824.  another  Spanish  version  of  the  Bible,  from  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate, with  notes,  was  published  by  Don  Felix  Torres  Amat,  in  eight 
volumes,  4u>.  Thirty  thousand  copies  are  said  to  have  been  work- 
ed ofi^  part  of  which  was  destined  for  America.^  In  1832,  a  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Catalonian  dialect,  by  Mr. 
Prat,  a  native  of  the  province  of  Catalonia,  was  completed  and 
printed.  This  dialect  is  spoken  by  about  four  millions  of  persons. 
The  translator  has  completed  (but  not  printed)  a  version  of  the 
Book  of  Ptolros.' 


6.  Ruttian  Vertiont* 

**  About  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  considerable 
changes  were  introduce  into  the  Russian  language*  in  conse- 
quence of  the  relations  subsisting  between  Russia  and  Poland,  the 
progress  of  the  Poles  in  grammar  and  lexicography,  and  other 

SowerfuUy  operative  causes,  whereby  a  peculiar  Polish  Russian 
ialect  was  formed,  which  continues  to  be  spoken  to  this  day  by  the 
common  people  inhabiting  the  provinces  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  White  Russia."  Into  this  dialect  the  Pentateuch,  and 
other  detached  portions  of  the  Scripture  (which  are  enumerated 
by  Dr.  Henderson,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  account  of  the 
modem  Russian  Bibles),  were  translated  by  Dr.  Francis  Skorina,  a 
^ysician,  who  published  them  between  the  yean  1517  and  1525. 
The  whole  of  tne  copies  appear  to  have  been  sent  into  White 
Russia:  they  are  of  very  rare  occurrence.* 

**  The  next  attempt  that  was  made  to  furnish  the  Russians  with  a 
veriion  of  the  Scriptures  in,  their  vernacular  tongue,  was  that  of 
Ernest  GlUck,  dean  of  the  Lutheran  church  of  Livonia,"  who,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  undertook  a  version  of 
the  whole  Sclavonic  (or  ancient  Russian)  Bible  into  the  dialect  at  that 
time  spoken  in  Russia.  It  has  been  erroneously  asMrted  that  this 
version  was  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1696;  but  Dr.  Henderson 
states  that  it  was  destroyed,  with  the  whole  of  Gluck*s  library  and 
papers,  at  the  siege  of  Marienbuzg  in  1708. 

When,  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  the  Russian  Bible 
Society,  the  public  attention  was  raised  to  the  importance  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  it  was  found  necessary  to  undertake  a  translation 
into  the  modem  Russ  language.  The  emperor  Alexander  having 
referred  it  to  the  memberi  of  the  Holy  Synod  at  Moscow,  they  re- 
commended the  members  of  the  Committee  of  Spiritual  Schools  to 

1  Thomson's  snd  Oraie's  Ilistorlesl  Sketch  of  the  Trsnslation  of  the 
Bcriptures,  p.  40.  note. 
s  Slxteenih  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  AppeodLi^ 

p.  ai. 

•  Nhieteenth  Report  of  the  British  snd  Foreign  Bible  Society,  pp.  Iv.  98, 
To  ensure  corrsctness,  the  Rev.  II.  D.  Leeves  states^  that  the  translator 
aad  his  assistant  passed  with  him  three  or  four  mornings  in  everr  week ; 
«nd  that,  with  bis  Greek  Testaroeat  and  various  versioos  before  nim.  he 
heard  the  whole  read  over,  snd  allowed  no  phrase  or  word  to  pass  which 
did  not  convey  the  sense  of  the  saered  original    Ibid.  p.  99. 

•  Biblioth^que  de  la  Litt6rature  Etrsag^repour  1823,  p.  312.  A  complete 
copy  of  Amat's  translation  is  in  the  iibrary  otthe  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society. 

•  Twenty-seventh  Report,  p.  zlUI.    Twenty-ninth  Report,  p.  zlvilf. 

•  Dr.  Henderson's  Biblical  Kesearehes,  pp.  103-^106.  In  pp.  106>-110.  he 
has  given  specimens  of  this  vorsioni  with  valuable  phUoCogical  observa- 


select  proper  persons  for  the  undertaking.  On  Ihe  conpletiDn  of 
the  four  Gospels,  they  were  examined  by  a  committee  of  revision, 
who  published  in  1819  two  editions,  coosistiag  of  15,000  copies  each, 
with  the  Sclavonic  text  in  paraUel  columns.  In  1830,  dO^lOO  copses 
of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  were  issued  from  the  press:  the  epistles 
were  added  successively,  as  they  passed  the  commiuee  of  revision, 
and  in  1823,  the  entire  New  Testament  was  published,  fur  the  first 
time,  in  the  modem  Russian  language.  In  1882,  a  version  of  the 
Fsalms,  from  the  original  Hebrew,  was  published ;  the  principal 
labour  in  preparing  which  had  fallen  on  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pavaky,  the 
firat  Hebrew  scholar  in  the  empire.  Of  the  other  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  (the  translation  of  which  was  confided  lo  the  learned 
members  of  tlie  Spiritual  Academies  of  Su  Petenburg,  Moscow, 
and  Kief),  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  books  of  Job.  Proverbs,  and  E^ 
clesiastes,  were  transkted  at  the  beginning  of  1822,  and  forwarded 
to  the  committee  of  revision ;  and  the  archbishop  Philaret  had  com- 
menced the  translation  of  Isaiah.  It  having  been  ascertained  that 
the  first  edition  would  make  several  volumes,  the  Conuniitee  of 
the  Russian  Bible  Society  undertook  anediiioifrof  10,000  copies  of 
the  Pentateuch,  or  five  books  of  Moses,  Joahua,  Judges,  and  Ruth: 
but  **  this  edition,  though  ready  for  publication  at  Mi<teummer,  18sd4. 
has  not  yet  made  its  appearance;  not  having  obtained  the  sanction 
and  blessing  of  the  Holy  Synod.  Nor  is  it  likely  soon  to  see  the 
light,  unless  the  successor  of  Alexander  act  in  the  spirit  by  which 
that  illustrious  monarch  was  guided  when  he  ordered  the  transla- 
tion to  be  made."*  So  far  as  it  has  been  published,  the  Moden 
Russian  version  is  stated  to  have  been  received  with  the  livelicac 
gratitude  both  by  clergy  and  laity. 


7.  Croat  Vernon 
The  New  Testament  in  the  language  of  Croatia  was  first  pub- 
lished at  Tubingen  in  Iddl.  It  was  translated  by  the  pastor  Truber, 
and  was  reprinted  with  some  corrections  by  the  tranalator,  at  the 
same  place,  in  two  octavo  volumea,  in  1581-2.  These  editioiuare 
of  extreme  rarity.  The  first  edition  of  the  entire  Croat  Bible  ap- 
peared at  Wittemburg  in  1584.  The  New  Testament  is  the  venion 
of  Truber.  The  Pentateuch,  Proverbs,  and  book  of  Ecciesiaaticus 
were  translated  by  the  editor,  Geoige  Dal  ma  ti  mis,  who  also  wrote 
the  preface.^ 


8.  Btuque  Vernon, 
The  New  Testament,  in  the  Basque  dialect,  was  fint  printed  at 
Rochelle  in  1571,  with  a  dedication  in  French  to  Joan  d^Albert, 
queen  of  Navarre,  by  John  de  Licarrague  de  Briscous.  It  is  fumishr 
ed  with  parallel  ponages  in  the  margin,  and  at  the  end  are  sum- 
maries of  contents,  indexes,  Acfi  In  1826,  a  new  edition  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  in  this  dialect  was  printed  at  Bayonne,  from 
a  copy  (perhaps  unique)  that  was  discovered  in  the  University 
Library  at  Oxlord  :^  and  in  1829  the  entire  Now  Testament  i»as 
printea  at  Paris,  besides  one  thousand  extra  copies  of  the  four 
Gospels." 


9.  Hungarian  Vernon, 

The  Hungarian  Protestant  version  was  exeented  by  Caspar 
Carol!,  who  availed  himself  of  the  previous  laboun  of  Vatablos, 
Pagninus,  Monster,  Tremellius,  and  of  the  Vulgate.  It  vpas  fint 
published  in  1589,  at  Wysolyn;  and  subsequently  at  Hanau,  in 
1608;  at  Oppenheim,  in  1612;  at  Amsterdam,  in  1645,  1684,  and 
1685,  and  at  other  places.  Of  the  edition  printed  in  Holland,  in 
1717,  three  thousand  copies  are  said  to  have  been  intercepted  by 
the  Jesuits,  into  whose  custody  they  were  committed,  to  prevent 
any  use  from  being  made  of  them.  There  is  also  a  Popish  verakm, 
made  from  the  I^tin  Vulgate,  by  George  Kaldi,  and  printed  at 
Cologne  and  Vienna. 

10.  PoUth  Vertion. 
Three  versions  of  the  Scriptures  have  b^n  published  in  the 
Pblish  language.  The  fint  was  undertaken  for  the  ose  of  the 
Romanists,  and  was  published  at  Cracow  in  1561 ;  reprinted  at  the 
same  place  in  '1577,  1599,  and  1619,  and  at  other  places.  The 
second  was  made  by  the  Socinians,  under  the  patronage  and  at  the 
expense  of  prince  Nicholas  Radzivil ;  it  was  published  at  Pinczow, 
in  Latliuania,  in  1563,  and  is  one  of  the  rarest  books  ever  purintcd.^^ 
This  translation  was  reprinted  at  Zaslau,  in  Lithuania,  in  1572. 
The  third  Polish  venion  was  made  by  the  Reformed,  or  Calvinists, 
in  1596v  A  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Judco- 
Polish  dialect  (which  is  spoken  by  the  Jews,  who  are  very  nume- 
rous in  Poland)  has  been  made  by  the  Rev.  N.  Solomon,  at  the 
expense  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  London  Society  for  pro- 

«  Dr.  Henderson's  Biblicsl  Researches,  pp  116, 116. 125—127.  In  pp. 
119—121. 126.  128-130.,  Dr.  II.  hu  giTen  specimens  of  the  Blodemllusiten 
VersloD,  with  philoloitical  remarks. 

•  Adler's  BibUotheea  Biblica,  part  iv.  pp.  131, 132. 

•  Ibid.  p.  151. 

>•  ArchiTcs  du  Ghristianisme  pour  1896,  p.  47. 

It  TwcDty-fiAli  Report  of  the  Bible  Society,  p.  zztU.  Tsrenty-sizth  Re* 
port,  pizxix. 

t*  A  cony  of  thtft  trsnslstlon  is  In  the  library  of  Esn  Spencer,  and  is 
described  by  Dr.  Dibdin,  Bib.  Speoc.  vol.  L  pp.  86-69. 
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BBOting  Christianity  among  the  Jews ;  It  waa  printed  in  1621.*  A 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  language  of  Sttmogitiat 
a  province  of  Poland,  was  printed  in  1820,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Russian  Bible  Society. 

II.  Bohemian  Vernon. 
The  first  Bohemian  translation  was  made  from  the  LaUn  Vulgate, 
and  was  published  at  Prague  in  1488.  The  other,  for  the  use  of 
the  Protestants  in  Bohemia,  was  made  from  the  sacred  originals  by 
Albert  Nicolai,  John  Capito,  Isaiah  Ccepolla,  and  other  learned 
reformera,  at  the  expense  of  the  baron  John  Zerolimua.  It  was 
published  between  the  yean  1579  and  1593,  in  six  quarto  volumes, 
without  any  indication  of  the  place  where  they  were  printed, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  iCralitz. 

12.  Romaic,  or  Modem  Greek  Vertion. 
The  Romaic  is  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  Greek,  so  great,  in- 
deed, that,  compared  with  the  latter,  it  may  be  pronounced  a  new 
language :  it  is  at  present  in  general  use,  both  for  writing  and  con- 
versation, the  ancient  Greek  being  used  solely  for  ecclesiastical 
afiaini.    Into  this  language  the  New  Testament  was  translated  by 
Maximus  Calliergi,  and  was  printed  at  Geneva  in  1638,  in  one 
large  quarto  volume,  in  two  columns,  one  containing  the  ancient, 
and  the  other  the  modem  Greek.    It  was  published  at  the  expense 
of  the  then  United  Provinces,  upon  the  solicitation  of  Cornelius 
llaga,  their  ambassador  at  Constantinople.    The  Greeks,  however, 
did  not  receive  it  with  much  favour.  This  translation  was  reprinted 
at  London  in  1703,  in  one  volume,  12mo.,  by  Seraphin,  a  monk  of 
Mitylene;  who  prefixed  to  it  a  preface,  which  crave  offence  to  the 
Greek  bishops,  particularly  to  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.    By 
his  order  it  was  committed  to  the  flames.    The  edition  of  1703 
(which,  in  coibiequence  of  this  suppression,  has  become  extremely 
rare)  was  reprinted  in  1705 ;  and  m  that  edition  the  objectionable 
passages  in  Seraphin's  preface  were  omitted.    A  more  correct  edi- 
tion of  it  was  prmted  at  Halle,  in  Saxony,  in  1710,  in  one  volume, 
12mo.,  under  uie  patronage  and  at  the  expense  of  Sophia  Louisa, 
Queen  of  Prussia.'     From  this  last  edition  was  printed  the  im- 
i        pression  executed  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  in  one  thick  volume,  12mo.  (Chelsea,  1810),  the  ancient  and 
modem  Greek  being  in  parallel  columns.    To  this  edition  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  gave   his  unaualified  approbation.^ 
With  regard  to  the  Old  Testament,  though  the  book  of  Psalms  was 
translate  into  Romaic,  and  printed  at  Venice  in  1543,  and  the 
f        Pentateuch  (by  the  Jews  at  Constantinople)  in  1547,  yet  no  CTUire 
[        version  of  the  Scriptures  was  extant  in  modem  Greek,  until  the 
archimandrite  liilanon  (whom  the  general  sufiTrage  of  the  learned 
I        Greeks  concurs  in  representing  as  oest  qualified  for  the  task)  un- 
l        dertouk  first  to  prepare  a  new  translation  of  the  New  Testament, 
I        w^hich  was  printed  m  1830,  and  afterwards  of  the  Old  Testament, 
from  the  ancient  into  the  modem  Greek  ,-^  the  Pentateuch  was 
I        printed  in  1832,  and  the  Book  of  Psalms  in  1831.^ 

13.  Wallacfdan  Vertion. 
**  Previous  to  the  year  1648,  no  part  of  the  Scriptures  existed  in 
the  Wallachian  language,  the  Greek  or  Sclavonic  being  used  in 
the  church  service,  and  the  only  Bibles  in  use  were  in  those  lan- 
guages ;  but  in  that  year  the  New  Testament  was  printed  at  Bel- 
grade." Of  the  Bible  four  editions  have  been  printed ;  at  Bukharest, 
m  1668  and  1714;  at  Blige,  in  Transylvania,  in  1795;  and  at  St. 

'  Petersburg,  in  1819.  "The  translation  was  made  by  the  Metropo- 
litan Theodosius,  by  order  of  Jo.  Scherban  Woivoda,  a  prince  of 

I  Wallachia.  An  edition  of  the  New  Testament  was  also  printed  at 
Sl  Petersburg,  in  1817.  The  number  of  those  by  whom  this  lan- 
guage is  spoken  is  estimated  at  nearly  two  millions.'*^ 

14y  15.  Bulgarian  and  Serbian  Vertions. 

The  Gospel  of  St  Matthew  was  translated  and  printed  in  the 
Bulgarian  language,  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  1823;  but  doubts  being 
entertained  of  the  competencv  of  the  translator,  its  further  progress 
was  discontinued.  The  Serbian  Version  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  was  executed  some  years  since,  being  deemed  unfit  fur  the 
press,  the  Russian  Bible  Society  engaged  a  native  Serbian  to  un- 
dermke  a  new  translation,  the  printmg  of  which  was  completed  in 
1625 ;  but,  owing  to  the  cessation  of  the  Society's  operations,  the 
distribution  of  the  copies  has  hitherto  been  retarded.^ 

16.  Romanete  Vereiont. 
The  Roroanese  language  is  divided  into  two  dialects,  the  Chur- 
welsche  and  Ladimche.    The  former  is  spoken  by  the  inhabitants 

>  Thirteenth  Report  of  the  London  Society  for  promoting  Cbrtstlsnity 
among  the  Jews,  p.  a 

•  Butler's  Iloree  Biblices,  vol.  i.  pp.  177—179. 

>  Owen's  Ulstorjr  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  356. 
note. 

«  Sixteenth  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  Appendli, 
I  p.  19,  23.    Seventeenth  ReporLp.  liv.    Twenty-third  Report,  p.  xzix 

>  Twenty-fiOh  Report,  p.  L  Twenty* seventh  Report,  p.  xUf.  Twenty- 
evhth  Report,  p.  L    Twenty-nfntli  Report,  p.  xliz. 

•  Dr.  Henderson's  Bibttcal  Researches,  pp.  ^%  7SX 
«  Ibid  pp.  202;  263. 
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of  the  Engadine  (one  of  the  loftiest  valleys  in  Switzerland,  border 
ing  on  the  Tyrol) ;  the  latter,  by  the  Ladins,  who  reside  on  the 
confines  of  Italy.  The  Scriptures  were  translated  into  the  Chur 
welsche  dialect,  and  published  in  1657,  at  Schuol,  a  town  of  the 
Lower  Engadine,  and  mto  the  Ladiniche  at  Coire,  in  1719.  Editions 
of  both  these  versions  have  been  printed  by  the  Bible  Society  at 
Basle,  aided  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  London. 


17.  Turkish  Vereione, 

In  1666,  the  New  Testament  was  printed  in  Turkish,  at  Oxford : 
it  was  translated  by  Dr.  Lazarus  Seaman,  and  was  published  at  the 
joint  expense  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Bcjyle,  end  of  the  Levant  or 
Turkey  Company  of  London,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Christians  in 
Turkey,  by  whom  it  was  very  gratefully  received.  In  the  same 
year  a  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  into  the  Turkish  language 
was  completed  by  Albertus  Bobooeky ,  belter  known  by  his  Turkish 
name  of  Uali  Bey,  first  dracoman  or  interpreter  to  the  Porte.^  lie 
undertook  this  arauous  worK  at  the  request  of  the  celebrated  Levin 
Warner,  at  that  time  ambassador  frqro  Holland,  and  his  translation 
was  sent  to  Leyden,  corrected  and  ready  for  the  press.  Here  it  lay 
until  1814,  when  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pinkerton,  having  ascertained  its 
value,  recommended  it  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
The  curators  of  the  universitv  of  Leyden  having  confided  the 
manuscript  to  his  excellency  Baron  von  Diez,  at  that  time  coun- 
sellor of  legation  to  the  court  of  Berlin,  this  distinguished  scholar 
devoted  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  to  its  revision,  and  to  supers 
intending  the  printing  of  it.  On  his  decease,  in  1817,  the  editing 
of  this  version  was  undertaken  by  M.  Kietfcr,  profesKor  of  tlie  ori- 
ental languages  at  Paris ;  and  in  1820,  the  New  Testament  was 
finished.'  The  printing  of  the  entire  Turkish  Bible  was  completed 
in  1828,*<'  and  its  accuracy  has  been  attested  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hen- 
derson, who  had  (not  without  reason)  objected  to  some  passages  in 
the  first  edition  of  the  Turkish  New  Testament. 

The  five  books  of  Moses,  the  book  of  Joshua,  and  the  New  Tes- 
tament, were  translated  into  what  is  called  the  pf^in  Turkish  dia* 
lect,  and  published  at  Astrachan,  in  1825.  This  version  was 
executed  by  the  Rev.  John  Dickson,  missionary  from  the  Scottish 
Missionary  Society,  at  Astrachan;  who,  in  executing  it,  derived 
essential  assistance  from  the  preceding  version  of  Hali  Bey."  A 
copy  of  this  plain  Turkish  version  is  in  the  library  of  the  British 
Museum. 


18.  Portuguese  Versions. 
In  1681,  the  New  Testament  was  printed  in  the  Portuguese  lon- 
guage  at  Amsterdam ;  and  some  portions  were  printed  in  the  former 

Pirt  of  the  last  century  by  the  missionaries  at  Tranqucbar.  A 
ortURuese  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  executed  by  Joao  Fer- 
reire  d'Almeida  and  Jacob  op  den  Akker,  was  publisheci  at  Batavia, 
in  1748-53,  in  two  volumes,  8vo.  These  were  Protestant  versions. 
In  1781,  Antonio  Pereira  published  a  Portuguese  version  of  the 
New  Testament,  at  Lisbon;  and  in  1783,  the  entire  Bible.  This 
translation  is  made  from  the  Vulgate  Latin  version,  and  in  all  doc- 
trinal points  is  ia  unison  with  the  church  of  Rome. 


19.  Albanian  Version. 

"H  K«ur»  ^laBmui  tw  Kifiev  «<i  Isin-pof  i/uw  lutf-cw  XftTrcv  ^jyxa^r- 
T6f,  T5WTw^i,  TixiM  MM  AAySstwx*.  [Thc  Ncw  Tcstament  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  in  two  languages,  that  is,  Greek 
and  Albanian.]     Corfu,  1827,  8vo. 

The  Albanians  are  a  hardy  ]H)ople,  inhabiting  the  (rountries  an- 
ciently known  by  the  names  of  lllyricum  and  Epirus;  numerous 
tribes  of  them  are  also  spread  over  Macedonia  and  the  Morea  or 
Peloponnesus.  A  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  their  lan- 
guage was  finished  in  the  year  1820  by  Dr.  Evangclos  Mexicos. 
under  the  patronage  and  at  the  exi>ense  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  The  Albanian  dialect  had  never  been  brought  to  a 
standard,  until  the  committee  of  the  Ionian  Bible  Society  accom 
plished  it,  and  printed  the  New  Testament  under  the  direction  of 
Gregory,  archbishop  of  Euboea,  in  1827,  in  parallel  columns,  on« 

•  Owen's  History  of  thc  Bible  Society,  vol  ili.  pp.  13,  14.  257.  500.  Six- 
teenth Report  of  the  Society,  Apnendix,  p.  17.  Albi»rtU8  Boboovky  vma 
bom  in  Poland  in  thc  beginning  ol  the  seventeeutli  ct-imiry.  While  a  yo^t^ 
he  was  stolen  by  the  Tartars,  and  mid  to  the  Turks  in  Cumitaiiiiuople.  Bj 
them  he  was  educated  in  the  Mohaiiiniettan  faith,  and  whm  he  ercw  uj 
became  first  dragoman  or  Iranfilator  lo  Mihoiiiri  or  Mohammed  IV.  I?w 
Turkish  name  wa.s  Hali  Be  v.  He  understood  sevrntern  langiiages,  and  M 
said  to  have  spoken  French,  German,  and  English  with  the  tlucncy  of 
native.  To  the  Engliah  language  he  was  greally  attuctied;  and  at  the  re* 
quest  of  Mr.  Bovle  translated  thc  catechism  of  liiu  Cliiirch  of  England  into 
Turkish.  He  alM  comiwsed  several  works  hinidelf,  KPvcral  of  which  have 
been  published :  but  his  great  work  was  the  Traudlalion  of  the  Scriptures, 
above  noticed.  Boboosky  also  wrote  a  gnunutar  and  dictionary  of  the 
Turkish  language.  But  it  is  not  known  what  has  become  of  them,  and  of 
the  church  catechism.  This  wonderful  man  intended  to  have  returnee 
into  the  bosom  of  the  Christian  Church ;  hut  died,  before  he  accom piishej 
his  design.    Owen's  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  14.  note. 

•  See  the  Collection  of  Documents  relative  to  the  Turkish  Version,  ill 
the  twentieth  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  Appsudlv. 
pp.  124-165. 

»•  Twenty.fourth  Report,  p.  xxls.  and  Appendix,  p.  161. 
t>  New  Oiptist  Miscellany,  vol  U.  p  aS2. 
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oontaining  the  Greek  text,  the  other  the  Albanian  Terrion.    An 
alphabet  of  the  Albanian  characterB  faces  the  title-page.^ 


20.  Maltete  Vernon, 
The  Maltese  may  almost  be  considered  as  a  dialect  of  the  Arabic 
language.  Into  this  dialect  the  New  Testament  was  a  few  years 
since  translated  by  signor  Giuseppe  Cann6lo,  a  native  of  the  island 
of  Malta,  under  tnc  direction  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Rev. 
William  Jowett,  Nf.  A.,  at  that  time  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment is  in  progress.  As  very  few  books  have  appeared  in  Maltese, 
the  Gospel  of  John  has  been  printed  in  this  country,  in  Maltese  and 
English,  in  parallel  columns ;  and  copies  have  been  sent  to  Malta 
ibr  distribution  chiefly  among  persons  capable  of  forming  a  judg- 
ment of  the  Maltose,  m  order  to  render  the  translation  as  perfect  as 
practicable,  before  the  entire  New  Testament  shall  be  put  to  press. 
The  importance  of  this  undertaking  will  be  felt,  when  it  is  consi- 
dered that  the  crowded  population  of  the  islands  of  Malta  and 
Gozo  never  yet  possessed  the  Scriptures  in  their  own  tongue.  The 
value  of  this  translation  is  further  enhanced,  by  the  circumstance 
that  it  may  serve  as  a  step  to  Europeans  who  are  desirous  to  learn 
the  Arabic  language.' 


§  4.  Vbrsions  in  the  Lanouagks  of  Asia. 
[i.]  Hebrew  Version. 
The  New  Testament  was  first  translated  into  Hebrew  by  the 
learned  Elias  Ilulter,  who  published  it  in  his  PoIygloU  edition  of 
the  New  Testament  in  twelve  languages,  viz.  Greek.  Syriac,  He- 
brow,  Latin,  German,  Bohemian,  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  English, 
Danish,  and  Polish,  at  Nuremberg,  in  1599—1600.  in  two  volumes, 
4to.  In  his  preface  he  states,  that  when  meditating  that  work,  he 
•ought  in  vain  for  a  llcbrew  version  of  the  New  Testament.  No 
alternative  therefore  was  left  to  him,  but  to  attempt  it  himself. 
Accoidingly,  laying  aside  every  other  undertaking,  he  translated, 
corrected,  and  nni«hcd  it  in  tlie  space  of  one  year.  For  a  fint 
translation,  especially  wlion  we  consider  the  shortness  of  the  time  in 
which  it  was  accompliHhod,  it  is  truly  a  wonderful  performance. 
FromHutter's  Polytilou  the  Hebrew  text  was  detached,  and  printed 
■oparatelv,  with  soino  corrections,  under  the  superiniendenco  of 
William  Robertson,  8vo.  London,  1661.  It  is  a  volume  of  extremely 
rare  occurrence,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  imprcKsion  was  consumed 
in  the  great  tire  of  London,  in  1666.  Robertson's  edition  was  beau- 
tifully reprinted  in  12mo.  at  London,  in  1798,  by  the  Rev.  Richard 
Cadoick,  with  the  pious  and  benevolent  design  of  enlightening 
the  minils  of  the  Jews.  Tliis  translation  not  being  executed  in 
pure  biblical  Hebrew,  and  consequently  not  adapted  to  the  Jews, 
the  London  Society  for  promoting  Christianity  among  them,  in 
1817,  completed  and  published  a  new  translation  in  biblical  He- 
brew, the  purity  of  which  has  been  acknowledji^ed  by  learned 
Jews.  The  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew  was  published  in  1814,  and 
the  succeeding  books  at  dilferent  times,  as  they  could  be  completed. 
Another  Hebrew  translation  of  the  New  Testament  with  points 
was  executed  by  Mr.  William  Greenfield,  and  published  at  London 
in  1831,  in  8vo.3  The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Buchanan,  during  his  re- 
searches in  the  interior  of  India,  obtained  a  Hebrew  manuscript 
of  the  Now  Testament  in  the  country  of  Trovancore.  which  is  now 
deposited  in  the  University  Library  at  Cambridge.  It  is  written  in 
the  small  Rabbinical  or  Jerusalem  character.  The  translator  was 
a  learned  rabbi,  and  the  translation  is  in  general  faithful :  his  de- 
sign was,  to  make  an  accurate  version  of  the  New  Testament,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  confuting  it,  and  of  repelling  the  arauments 
of  his  neighbours,  the  Syrian  or  St.  Thorn^  Christians.  His  own 
work  was  the  providential  instrument  of  subduing  his  unbelief; 
and  he  lived  and  died  in  the  faith  of  Christ.  A  transcript  of  this 
Travancore  Hebrew  New  Testament  is  in  the  Library  of  the  Lon- 
don Society  for  promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews.^  A  He- 
brew translation  of  the  Apocryphal  Books  of  the  Ol^  Testament 
from  the  Greek  was  made  by  Scckel  Isaac  Fraenkel,  and  pub- 
lished at  Leipzig  in  1830.& 

[ti.]  ChaUee. 
The  New  Testament  has  not  hitherto  been  published  in  this  lan- 
guage; but  a  manuscript  copy  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment is  said  to  exist  in  the  Vatican  Librar\%^  In  the  course  of  his 
missionary  laboure  in  Persia,  the  Rev.  Air.  Wolflf  purchased  the 
manuscripts  of  different  portions  of  the  Chaldee  Bible ;  which, 

t  Twenty-second  Report  of  the  Bible  Society,  pp.  xxxv.  zzxvi.  Twenty- 
tWrd  Report,  p.  xxv. 

•  Eishtcentn  Report  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  for  1S17-18,  p.  69. 

•  The  rwider  will  find  a  critical  account  of  this  Hebrew  version  of  ihe 
entire  New  Testament  In  the  Congregational  Majjazine  for  October,  1S;U. 
There  are  extant  various  other  Hebrew  translations  of  detached  bootcii  of 
the  New  Testament,  by  different  individuals,  which  we  have  not  room  to 
enumerate.  For  an  account  of  them  see  Dr.  Clarke's  Bibliographical  Dic- 
tionary, vol.  vi.  pp-  218—2122. 

«  Fourth  Report  of  the  London  Society  for  promotina  Christianity  among 
the  Jews,  Appendix,  p.  45. 

•  llagiographa  Posteriors  denomlnata  Apocrypha,  haetenns  Israelitis 
Ifoota,  nunc  autem  e  Textu  Grieco  in  Linjruam  Iiebraicara  convertit  sique 
in  lueem  emisit  r^cckel  Isaac  Fraenkbl.    Lipsis,  ISHO,  8vo. 

s  Clarke's  Bibliographical  Dictionary,  voL  vi.  p.  213. 


though  the  same  in  language  as  the  Syriac,  is  written  in  a  diflerenl 
characterJ 

[tit.]   Vertiona  in  the  Oriental  Languagee,  etiher  (randated  bw  the 

Baptist  Miuionariet  at  Serampore,  orprinied  at  ihe  hUeaicn  Press. 

The  Baptist  Missionariea  entered  India  in  1793,  and  oltimmtelr 
fixed  themselves  at  the  Danish  settlement  of  Serampore,  nemr  Cal- 
cutta. To  this  mission  chiefly  belongs  the  honoor  of  reviving  the 
spirit  of  promoting  Christian  knowledge,  by  translations  of  t!ie 
Bible.  Soon  after  their  establishment  at  Serampore,  they  were  con- 
vinced that,  if  ever  Christianity  look  deep  root  in  India,  it  must  be 
through  the  Holy  Scriptures  being  translated  and  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  vanoua  tribes  who  inhabit  that  vast  country.  Aided  by  a 
noble  fund  for  translations,  raised  by  subscriptions  among  the  socie- 
ties of  the  Baptist  denomination  in  Great  Biritain,  almost  from  the 
commencement  of  their  pious  labours,  and  also  by  various  an- 
nual grants  of  money  from  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  SocK^ty. 
from  the  year  1806  to  the  present  time,  the  missionariea  appli<^ 
themselves  to  the  great  work  of  translating  the  Scriptures.  In  tba 
undertaking,  which  has  been  honoured  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Marquess  Wellesley,  and  subsequent  governors-general  of  India, 
the  Rev.  Doctors  Carey  and  Marshman,  and  the  late  Rev.  William 
Ward,  have  pre-eminently  distinguished  themselves;  and,  with 
their  coadjutors,  have  contmued  with  unwearied  assiduity^  to  pro- 
secute their  arduous  work;^  Uavins  formed  a  tvpoeraphical  esta- 
blishment at  Serampore,  they  have  a^  been  enablea  to  print  trans- 
lations of  tlie  Scriptures,  entire  or  in  part,  which  had  been  mode  bv 
other  learned  and  pious  individuals.  And  when  the  Mission  Cot 
lege,  founded  at  Calcutta  by  the  kite  Right  Rev.  Dr.  T.  F.  Mrnoix- 
TON,  Bishop  of  Calcutta  (one  of  whose  special  objects,  £>r  the  s|h- 
ritual  wellare  of  India,  is  the  translation  of  the  BiUe  into  the 
hitherto  untranslated  dialects  of  India),  shall  commence  its  acuvc 
operations,  we  may  w^ith  just  confidence  anticipate  the  ultimate 
triumphs  of  our  holy  religion  among  the  niunerons  tribes  who  inhabit 
that  immense  continent!* 

The  languages  spoken  in  India  form  three  classes,  viz. 

1.  The  Arabic,  and  the  languages  derived  from  or  bearinj^  an 
affinity  to  it.  2.  The  Sanscrit  or  Sungacrit;  and  3.  The  Ckiiuu-^ 
with  the  languages  respectively  derive  irom  or  bearing  an  affinity 
to  them-X) 

I.  Modem  Versions  in  the  AaABic  language^  and  its  vgnate 

dialects. 

(1.)  Arabic. —  A  version  of  the  entire  Bible  in  Arabic  has  come 

down  to  us,  of  which  an  account  has  been  given  in  Part  I.  of  the  first 

Volume.    Though  hisrhly  valued  by  some  oriental  scholars  for  its 

{[cncral  accuracy  and  fidelity,  it  has  become  antiouated  in  its  dia- 
ect,  and  consequently  unacceptable  to  the  leamea  Arabians.  On 
this  account  a  new  translation,  in  elegant  modem  Arabic,  was  com 
menccd  by  Sabat,  an  eminent  Arabian  scholar,  under  the  supeha- 
tc"  J'^nce  of  the  late  Rev.  T.  T.  Thomason,  M.A.,  one  of  the  Iloo. 
£ast  India  Company's  Chaplains.  The  New  Testament  was  com 
Dieted  and  published  at  Calcutta,  in  1816,  at  the  expense  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society."  A  second  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  much  revised  and  innproved,  was  printod  in  1936  at  the 
press  belonging  to  the  Bishop's  College,  Calcutta.  An  edition  of 
the  Arabic  New  Testament,  in  Syriac  characters,  was  printed  at 
Paris,  at  the  expense  of  the  Bible  Society,  in  1822.  See  a  specimen 
of  the  Arabic  version  in  p.  55.   in/ra. 

(2.)  Persian. — The  Persian  veraion,  already  noticed  in  Part  I. of 
the  first  Volume,  having  also  become  antiquated  and  obsolete,  a  new 
one  was  undertaken  by  Lieut.  Colonel  Colebrooke,  who  compleu'd 
the  Four  Gospels.  They  were  published  at  Calcutta  in  1804.  Aa 
entire  version  of  the  New  Testament,  in  pure  and  elegant  Persiaa 
was  executed  by  the  late  Rev.  H.  Martyn,  who  travelled  from 
India  to  Shiraz,  the  Athens  of  Persia,  for  that  purpose,     lie  ar- 

1  Twenty-third  Report  of  the  Bible  Society,  p.  xxxli. 

•  For  an  account  of  the  very  ^reat  care  bestowed  on  the  versions  undT- 
taken  by  the  uiisaionarios  at  Serampore  (each  of  which,  upon  tlie  aver?-.t>, 
was  the  result  of  seven  years'  labour),  the  reader  is  referred  to  ihe  Mff 
Dr.  Marphinan's  "Brief  Memoir,"  relative  to  their  operations  in  Bengal 
(pp.  4—7.  Ix>ndon,  1H27),  which  most  satisfactorily  repels  the  asscrttro^ 
of  their  incompetency,  which  had  been  made  by  an  anonymous  wnier  is 
one  of  the  periodical  ioomals. 

•  As  8tK>n  as  it  was  known  in  En^tlund  that  Bp.  Middleionwa?  forming  ihe 
Mission  College  at  Calcutta,  the  sum  of  5000/.  sterling  was  roled  to  uiiu  br 
each  of  the  venerable  Societies  for  promoting  Christian  KnowletUr*^.  and 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  In  Foreijm  Parts,  in  sid  of  thai  In^^uu- 
lion.  The  same  sum  was  voted  to  his  lordship  by  the  Church  Missioaarr 
Society,  without  condition  or  reKlriclion,  in  furtherance  of  his  plan.  Ac  i 
the  like  sum  of  SOLUM,  was  voted  bv  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Socit  ly, 
in  aid  of  the  tranalalionof  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

1*  Where  no  other  authority  is  cited,  our  notices  of  original  translatkmt 
arc  abridied  from  the  "Brief  View  of  Baptist  Missions  and  TraiMlati4)n<.'' 
8vo.  London,  \S\o;  from  the  "  Periodical  Accounts  of  the  Baptist  Mivsioiiary 
Society,"  No.  XXX. ;  from  the  Supplement  to  No.  XXXL,  containing  a 
further  memoir  of  the  translations  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  dated  M.i'rh 
21,  1S16,  8vo.  I^ndon.  1817 ;  from  specimens  of  Editiona  of  the  Sdrre.l 
Scriptures  in  the  Eastern  languages,  translated  by  the  Brethren  of  thr"  S*-- 
rampore  Miiwion,  and  of  several  others,  printed  at  the  Mission  pre^«i.  Se- 
rampore.  ISIS,  4to.  ;  and  from  the  "  Seventh  Memoir  respecting  the  Trana- 
lations  or  the  Sacred  Scriptures  Into  the  I^angusges  of  India,  conducted  by 
the  Brethren  at  Serampore,"  8\o.  Serampore,  1820.  The  Specimens  of 
Versions,  in  pp.  52—65,  have  been  stereotyped  from  fac-nmilea,  libe- 
rally communicated  for  the  use  of  this  work,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Dyer,  one  of 
the  Secretaries  of  thst  Society. 

"  Bucbanaa's  Christian  Researches  in  Asia,  pp.  286— 290.  (Londoa,  ISIL 
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nved  there  in  June,  1811,  and  hv  the  middle  of  the  following  year 
he  had  completed  his  work,  with  the  assistance  of  Meer  Seyd  AH, 
a  learned  native.  lie  next  proceeded  to  translate  the  liook  of 
Psalms  into  the  same  language ;  and  thus  rendered  those  important 

Earts  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  into  the  vernacular  language  of  two 
undred  thousand  who  bear  the  Christian  name,  and  which  is 
known  over  one  fourth  of  the  habitable  globe.  A  beautifully 
-written  copy  of  Martyn*s  translation  was  presented  by  Sir  Gore 
Ouseley,  fatfirt.,  his  majesty's  plenipotentiaiy  to  the  sovereign  of 
Persia,  who  publicly  expressed  his  approbation  of  the  work.^  He 
subsequently  carried  another  copy  of  the  manuscript  to  Petersburg, 
where  it  was  printed  in  1815,  at  the  expense  ot  the  Petersburg 
Bible  Society,  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  G.  Ouseley.  A 
apecUnec  of  this  version  is  given  in  page  55.  A  modem  Persian 
version  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  is  in  progress 
also  at  Petersburg ;  and  of  the  poetical  and  prophetical  books,  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Glen,  a  Scottish  missionary  at  Astrachan.'  The  book 
of  Psalms  and  the  Proverbs  have  been  printed.*  A  new  version 
of  Isaiah,  by  Mirza  Ibrahim,  a  learned  Persian,  has  been  completed 
and  printea.4  A  Persian  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  has 
been  commenced  by  the  Rev.  T.  Robinson,  chaplain  at  Poonah, 
with  the  Auction  of  the  late  Rt.  Rev.  Reginald  Heber,  bishop  of 
Calcutta.^ 

(3.)  Pushtoo  or  Affgltan, — ^This  language  is  spoken  beyond  the 
river  Indus  by  a  people  who,  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude 
(from  the  coincidence  of  their  language  with  the  Chaldaic.  and 
irom  other  circumstances),  are  descended  from  the  ten  tribes  of 
Israel.  The  eminent  linguist,  the  late  John  Leyden,  M.D.,  com- 
menced a  translation  of  the  Now  Testament ;  and  on  his  death,  in 
1812,  the  Baptist  missionaries  at  Serampore  procured  men  skilled 
in  the  language  to  complete  his  undertaking.  The  whole  of  the 
New  Testament  was  printed  at  the  mission  press  in  1818 ;  and  the 
Pentateuch  is  advanced  at  the  press  as  fiir  as  the  book  of  Leviticus. 
A  specimen  of  this  version  is  given  in  page  53. 

(4.)  Bulocha  or  Buloshee. — ^This  language  is  spoken  on  the  west^ 
em  banks  of  the  Indus,  the  country  of  Bulochistan  extending  west- 
ward to  Persia.  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  by  the  mis- 
sionaries in  translating  the  New  Testament  into  this  dialect,  in 
which  they  have  printed  the  four  Gospels.  See  a  specimen  of  it 
in  page  54. 

2.  Veriiom  in  the  Sanscrit  or  SuvesKBiT  language^  and  itt 
cognate  dialect; 

(1.)  Sanacrit. — ^This,  though  the  parent  of  all  the  languages 
spoken  in  western  and  southern  India,  is,  at  present,  the  current 
language  of  no  country,  though  it  is  spoken  by  the  learned  nearly 
throughout  India.  The  New  Testament  was  published  in  Sanscrit 
at  Serampore,  in  1808;  the  Pentateuch  and  historical  books  in 
1811;  the  Hagiographa  in  1816;  and  the  translation  of  the  pro- 
phetic books  was  finished  in  1818.  The  Baptist  missionaries  are 
preparing  a  new  edition  of  this  version,  which  is  read  with  great 
interest  by  the  Brahmins.    A  specimen  of  it  is  given  in  page  52. 

(2.)  In  Weflem  India  not  fewer  than  twenty-nine  languages  are 
derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  and  into  eiohteen  of  these  the  sacred 
volume  has  been  wholly  or  in  part  translated,  viz. 

i-  The  Sikh,  Sheek,  or  Punjabee,  which  is  spoken  in  the  province 
of  Punjab,  or  the  country  of  the  five  rivers  (from  punj  G\e,  and  ah 
water) :  into  this  language  the  entire  Bible  has  been  translated  and 
printed  at  the  S^ mmpore  press.    See  a  specimen  of  it  in  page 

ii.  The  Oujurat  or  Chtzurattee,  which  is  spoken  in  the  peninsula 
of  Guzurat ;  m  this  language  the  entire  Bible  has  also  been  printed. 

iii.  The  Aseamese,  or  language  of  the  kingdom  of  Assam,  in 
which  the  New  Testament  was  completed  and  printed  in  1819. 
See  a  specimen  in  page  53. 

The  New  Teftament  has  also  been  translated  and  printed  in 

iv.  The  Kathmiree  or  Kashmeer,  which  is  spoken  in  the  exten- 
sive province  of  Kashmire,  in  the  North  of  Hindostan  :— See  a  spe- 
cimen of  it  in  page  52. 

V.  The  Wutch  or  Midianee,  or  dialect  of  Wuch,  a  country  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Indus,  which  reaches  from  the  Punjab  to  Auch ; 

vi.  The  Bikaneer,  which  is  spoken  to  the  south  of'^the  Punjab, 
and  extends  westward  to  the  country  where  the  Wucha  begins ; 
and  in 

vii.  The  KunkunOt  which  language  begins  where  the  Guzurat- 
tee  ceases  to  be  vernacular,  and  is  spoken  at  Bombay,  and  thence 
up  the  coast  as  fiir  as  Goa.  On  the  completion  of  the  Pentateuch 
in  this  language,  the  Serampore  brethren  transferred  the  transla- 
tion of  the  remaining  books  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  Bombay 
Auxiliary  Bible  Society. 

viii.  The  Mdruwar  or  Martoar,  which  is  spoken  to  the  south-west 
of  the  Bikaneer  country ; 

ix.  The  Ocjwinee^  or  language  of  the  province  of  Oujein ; 

X.  The  Bundeikhundeet  spoken  in  the  province  of  Bundelkh-und ; 
and 

xi.  The  Nepdiese,  or  language  of  the  kingdom  of  NepoL 

1  Owen's  nist  of  the  Bible  Society,  vol.  Hi.  p.  41. ;  vol.  H.  p.  261.  In  pp. 
265— 2S7.  sn  English  translation  of  the  letter  or  the  Kins  of  Persia  Is  printed 
at  lenffth.  See  also  tlie  very  Interesting  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Hartyn, 
B.D.  8to.  London,  1819,  particularly  pp.  341-433. 

•  Twenty*rhird  Report  of  the  Bible  Societv  p.  zzziL 

•  Twenty-seventh  Repoft,  p.  zlvil. 

•  Twenty.ninth  Report,  p.  Ml 

•  Twentieth  Report,  p.  Iii. 


The  Four  Gomels  have  been  printed  in 

xii.  xiii.  The  Kanouj  or  KanAukoobja,  and  Jvmboo  languages. 

The  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark  have  been  printed  in 

xiv.  XV.  xvi.  The  Palpa  Kausulee  or  KosJiul,  and  Bhutaneer  lan- 
guages, and  also  in 

xvii.  The  Magudha  or  Pcdi  language,  which  is  spoken  in  South 
Bahar.  It  begins  where  the  Mahratta  language  ends,  and  extends 
nearly  to  tho  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  is  the  Teamed  language  of 
Ceylon,  and  c^the  Burman  empire.  This  version  was  commenced 
by  Mr.  W.  Tolfrey,  at  Colombo,  in  1813':  and  on  his  death  in  1817. 
the  task  of  finishing  and  editing  it  was  confided  by  the  Colombo 
Auxiliary  Bible  Societv  to  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Chater  and  Clough. 
It  was  completed  in  1^32.^ 

xviii.  In  the  Oordoo  language  the  New  Testament  has  been 

Krinted,  from  the  revision  of  the  late  Rev.  T.  T.  Thomason  and 
Ir.  Da  Costa.' 

(3.)  In  Southern  India  twelve  dialects  are  spoken,  that  are 
either  derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  or  bear  an  affinity  to  it,  and  into 
which  the  Scriptures  have  been  wholly  or  in  part  translated,  viz. 

i.  In  the  Mahratta,  of  which  language  Dr.  Carey  is  professor  at 
Calcutta,  the  Pentateuch  and  New  Testament,  translated  by  the 
Baptist  missionaries,  have  long  been  in  circulation,  and  the  histo- 
rical books  were  printed  in  1820.  The  accuracy  of  this  version 
having  been  impugned  by  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  Asiatic 
Journal  for  1829,  Mr.  W.  Greenfield  ably  vindicated  it  in  a  "  Do- 
fence"  of  Dr.  Carey's  version,  which  was  published  in  1830.  See 
a  specimen  of  it  in  page  52.  A  new  translation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  the  Mahratta  langimge,  by  the  Americ^in  missionaries  at 
Bombay,  was  printed  at  the  mission  press  in  that  city  in  1826. 

ii.  Tne  Hindee  or  Hindoostanhee,  hem^  spoken  over  an  immense 
tract  of  country  in  India,  varies  much  in  its  dialects;  and  not  fewer 
than  three  different  translations  of  the  sacred  volume  have  been 
printed.  The  earliest  was  that  of  the  Four  Gospels,  by  William 
Hunter,  Esq. ;  which  was  executed  at  the  press  of  the  college  of 
Fort  William.  Another  translation  was  completed  by  the  late 
Rev.  Henry  Martyn,^  in  1808,  and  printed  at  the  expense  of  the 
Calcutta  Auxiliary  Bible  Society.  A  revised  edition  of  this  ver- 
sion, by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bowley  (one  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Church 
Missionaiy  Society,  who  is  stationed  at  Chunar),  was  finished  at 
Calcutta  m  1820,  at  the  expense  of  the  same  society ;  and  several  • 
separate  books  of  the  Old  Testament  have  been  added.*  In  1820 
the  Calcutta  Society  printed  a  laree  edition  of  Mr.  Martyn's  version 
of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  in  Hindooetanhee,  with  the  English  on 
the  opposite  nage;  and  of  Mr.  Bowley's  revision, 'which,  by  the 
disuse  of  Araoic  and  Persian  words,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Benares  and  the  upper  provinces :  the  firat  three 
Gospels  were  printed  in  the  same  year ;  and  in  1826  the  entire 
New  Testament  was  completed.'^  A  specimen  of  the  Hindoostan- 
hee  version  in  the  Persian  character  is  given  in  pagfle  54. 

The  third  Hindee  version  of  the  New  Testament  was  completed 
manv  yeare  since  by  the  missionaries  at  Serampore,  who  published 
the  Old  Testament  in  1818.  A  new  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  printed  in  1820,  at  their  press,  from  a  new  version,  exe- 
cuted by  the  Rev.  John  Chamberlain,  whose  long  residence  in  the 
western  provinces  of  India,  together  with  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  popular  dialects  of  the  Hindoos,  has  eminently  (qualified  him 
for  the  undertaking.    A  specimen  of  this  version  is  given  in  page 

iii.  In  the  Bengalee,  or  language  of  the  province  of  Bengal,  the 
whole  of  the  Scriptures  is  published,  and  the  btX)k  of  C!ommon 
Prayer  has  been  translated  by  the  Rev.  Deocar  Schmid.  Five 
editions  of  the  New  Testament  and  two  of  the  Ptalms,  and  some 
other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  have  been  printed ;  and  a  new 
edition  of  the  entire  Bible  is  preparing,  in  one  large  royal  8vo.  vo- 
lume, together  with  two  thousand  extra  copies  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  12mo.  This  edition  was  printed  on  paper  made  of  the  sun 
plant  iCrotalaria  juncea),  which,  though  inferior  to  English  paper 
m  point  of  colour,  is  equally  impervious  to  the  worm,  and  fiir  more 
durable.  A  large  edition  of  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St 
John,  in  English  and  Bengalee,  on  opposite  pages,  was  printed  at 
Calcutta  in  1820,  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the  natives  who  are 
attached  to  public  offices  and  houses  of  agency.  See  a  specimen 
of  the  Bengalee  version  in  page  52. 

A  new  Bengalee  version  of  the  New  Testament,  completed  by 
the  late  Mr.  EUerton,  was  printed  at  Calcutta  in  1820:"  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Tates,  a  learned  missionary,  has  been  appointed  to  pre- 
pare a  vereion  of  the  Psalms  in  Bengalee.'' 

iv.  The  Ooriya  or  Orissa  language  is  spoken  in  the  province  of 
that  name ;  it  fias  a  very  close  affinity  to  the  Bengalee,  but  with 
difierent  terminations,  and  a  different  character.  In  this  language 
the  entire  Bible  was  translated  by  the  Baptist  missionaries  several 

•  Twenty  seventh  Report,  p.llv.    Twenty-ninth  Report,  p.  briv. 
'  Twenty -sev«»nlh  Report,  p.  xlviii. 

•  To  this  eminently  learned  and  exemplary  divine,  the  native  Christians 
and  others,  who  speak  the  Hlndoostanhee  language,  are  indebted  for  a  com- 
pendium of  the  Litiirsy  of  the  Anglican  Church,  which  was  translated  by 
him,  and  printed  in  181S,  at  the  expense  of  the  Prayer  Bdok  and  Homily 
Society  01  London.  Mr.  Marty  n  was  the  Jirat  clergyman  of  that  church  In 
India  who  introduced  her  service  to  our  native  subjects  in  Bengal.  His 
wbrtc,  having  received  frequent  revision  and  amendment,  is  esteemed  by 
competent  judges  to  be  a  perspicuous  and  faithful  version  of  the  sublime 
orinnal. 

•  Memoirs  of  Martyn,  p.  292.  Sixteenth  Report  of  the  Bible  Socletyi  pp. 
bai.  182,  183.    Twenty -third  Report,  p.  xzzvi. 

»•  Twenty-first  Report,  p.  xiii. 
ti  Seventeenth  Report,  p.  Ivii. 
«•  Twenty-third  Report,  p.  xzzvL 
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yean  sinre:  a  iecond  edition  of  the  New  Testament  it  nearly 
completed  at  Serampore.  A  specimen  of  this  version  is  given  in 
page  53. 

V.  The)  BriJ-Bhasta  language,  which  is  spoken  in  the  upper  pro- 
vinces of  Hindooetan,  contains  a  greater  mixture  of  the  Sanscrit 
than  most  of  the  other  dialects  of  the  Hindee.  The  four  Gospels 
have  been  translated ;  and  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  was  printed 
in  1816.  See  a  specimen  of  it  in  page  53.  The  Brij-Bhassa  ver- 
sion is  likely  to  be  more  acceptable  to  the  inhabitants  oi  the  provmce 
of  Dooab  than  the  Hindoostanhee. 

vi.  The  Kumata,  Canarete,  or  Kamalica  language  is  spoken  in 
the  country  extending  nortliward  from  Tellicherry  to  Goa,  and 
eastward  from  the  coast  of  Malabar  to  the  country  where  the  Tamul 
is  spoken,  including  the  whole  of  the  Mysore.  In  this  hinguage 
the  New  Testament  was  printed  in  1S2U,  from  the  translation  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hands.  A  specimen  of  it  is  given  in  page  54.  The 
Old  Testament  was  completed  in  1832,  and  the  New  Testament 
has  been  carefuUv  revised  preparatory  to  a  new  edition.* 

vii.  The  Tamul  language  is  spoken  in  the  south-eastern  part  of 
India,  from  Madras  to  Cape  Comorin.  Two  different  translations 
have  been  made  in  this  language.  The  first  was  executed  by  the 
learned  German  missionaries,  who  were  educated  at  Halle,  and 
were  employed  in  the  last  century  by  the  Danish  government 
The  New  Testament  was  commenced  by  Bartholomew  Ziegenbalg, 
in  1708,  and  finished  in  1711.  A  printing  press  and  paper  having 
been  provided  at  Tranquebar  by  the  assistance  of  the  venerable 
Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  this  translation,  afler 
having  been  revised  oy  Griindler,  another  missionarv,  who  arrived 
afler  Ziegoubalg,  was  put  to  press  in  1714,  and  finished  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  This  Tamul  New  Testament  was  reprinted  at  Tran- 
?uebar  m  1722,  and  again  in  1758,  and  also  at  Colombo  in  1743. 
n  the  year  1717,  Ziegenbalg  commenced  a  Tamul  version  of  the 
Old  Testament;  but  he  died  in  1719,  having  finished  onlv  the  Pen- 
tateuch with  the  books  of  Joshua  and  Judges.  The  translation  was 
continued  and  completed  by  the  distinguished  missionary  Benjamin 
Schultz,  who  arrived  at  Tranquebar  in  1719:  it  was  printed  at 
Tranquebar,  in  four  volumes,  in  the  years  1723-26-27,  and  28. 
The  second  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  Tamul  was 
made  by  Fabric i us,  another  German  missionary,  at  Madras,  where 
it  was  printed  in  1777.'  In  1814  an  edition  of  the  Tamul  New 
Testament  was  completed  at  the  Serampore  press,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Calcutta  Auxiliary  Bible  Society;  and  as  the  lapse  of  years 
rendered  further  correction  of  it  necessary,  the  Rev.  T.  C.  £.  Rhe- 
nius  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rottler'  at  Madras  were  employed  to  revise 
Fabricius's  version.  Their  labours  having  been  hignlv  approved 
by  competent  judges,  the  Madras  Bible  Society  in  182J  printed  a 
revised  edition  of  the  Old  Testament.^  The  revised  version  of  the 
Gospel  of  Su  MaUhew  has  been  printed  and  extensively  circulated; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  New  Testament  is  to  follow.^  See  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  Tamul  version  in  page  •>■>. 

viii.  The  Telinga  language,  sometimes  called  the  Tdocgoo,  is 
•poken  in  the  Northern  Circars.  In  this  language,  which  appears 
to  be  a  dialect  of  the  Tamul,  the  missionary  hkhuitz,  above  noticed, 
translated  the  Bible :  but  it  was  never  printed.^  A  Telinga  version 
of  the  New  Testament  was  executed  by  the  missionaries  at  Seram- 
pore, in  1818;  and  the  Pentateuch  was  subsequently  printed.  On 
the  completion  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  honour  of  finishing  this  ver- 
sion was  resigned  to  the  Madras  Auxiliary  Bible  Society:  a  re-, 
vised  edition  of  the  New  Testament  has  been  printed.  A  s)iecimen 
of  the  Telinga  version  is  given  in  page  53. 

ix.  While  the  Dutch  had  settlements  in  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
they  were  not  inattentive  to  imparting  the  Scriptures  to  such  of  the 
natives  as  embraced  the  Christian  faith.  The  four  Gospels  were 
translated  into  CingaUae,  or  the  language  of  that  island,  and  were 
printed  at  Colombo  in  1739,  and  again  in  1780;  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  in  1771 ;  the  Paalms  in  1755,  and  again  in  1768 ;  and  the 
entire  New  Testament,  together  with  the  books  of  Genesis,  Exo- 
dus, and  Leviticus,  were  printed  at  the  same  place  in  1783.  After 
Ceylon  had  become  part  of  the  British  empire,  a  new  Cingalese 
version  of  the  New  Testament  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  W.  Tolfrey, 
aided  bv  native  assistants,  under  the  pationage  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  Colombo  Auxiliary  Society.  Tnat  nothing  might  be  omitted 
which  could  ensure  the  excellence  of  this  translation,  two  hundred 
copies  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark  were  printed  off,  and 
circulated  among  the  Modeliars  (native  magistrates),  proponents, 
and  catechists  at  Colombo,  who  were  the  best  skilled  in  Cingalese; 
several  were  also  sent  to  the  settlements  of  Point  de  Galie  and 
Matura,  where  that  language  is  spoken  in  the  greatest  purity. 
Pains  were  taken  to  obtain  a  fair  and  candid  opinion  of  the  new 
work;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know,  from  tlie  decision  of  numerous 
and  competent  judges,  that  the  language  and  style  of  this  exten- 
sive specimen  of  the  new  veniion  were  not  only  pure,  and  suitable 
to  the  dignity  of  the  subject,  hat  also  plain  and  intelligible.  Mr. 
Tolfrey  had  gone  through  repeated  revisions  of  the  \^hole  New^ 
Testament,  and  had  fuuilly  corrected  to  the  end  of  the  second 

t  Twenty  fifth  Report  or  the  Biblr;  Society,  pp.  Iviii.  lix.    Twenty-oluth 
Report,  p.  Ixt. 
»  Bishop  Marsh's  History  of  the  TranRlalionn  of  the  Scriptures,  p.  37. 

•  The  Rev.  Dr.  Rtutler  also  translated  the  hook  of  CouimoD  Prayer  into 
the  Tainul  lancunxe:  it  was  printed  at  Madras  in  1H19,  in  quarto. 

•  Sixteenth  RciHutof  the  Bible  Society,  p.  133.  Nineteeoth  Report,  p.  Itz. 
»  Twency -third  Report,  p.  xxxvii. 

•  In  1S4),  the  Prayer  Book  and  ilomilj  Society  of  London  made  a  grant 
of  books  to  be  fuild  at  Madras,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  applied  in  aid 
of  the  priming  the  book  of  Couuiion  Prayer  in  the  Tamul  and  Malayalim 
laog  usees. 


chapter  of  th6  second  epistle  to  Timothy,  when  hii  labours  were 
interrupted  1^  a  sadden  death,  in  1817.  The  Cingalese  New  Tes- 
tament was  finished  and  printed  by  the  united  exertions  of  the 
Rev.  Messrs.  Chater  and  Clough  (the  former  a  Baptist,  and  the  lat- 
ter a  Wesleyan-Methodist  missionary),  and  of  Mr.  Araioar.  an  in* 
telligent  schoolmaster  of  the  hitter  connection ;  uid  me«sai«s  were 
taken  for  addine  to  it  the  Old  Testament,  of  which  only  the  first 
three  books  of  Moses  had  been  hitherto  translated.  A  second  edi- 
tion of  the  Cingalese  translation  of  the  New  Testament  was  com- 
pleted in  1820;  and  the  Old  Testament  was  printed  in  1823,  in 
three  volumes,  4to.  See  a  specimen  of  the  Cingalese  Testament, 
in  p.  55.''  In  1826  an  Indo-Portuguese  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment^ executed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Newstead,  was  printed  in  England.^ 

X.  A  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Maldivian  lan- 
guage (which  is  spoken  in  the  small  but  very  numerous  Maldivian 
islands,  that  lie  to  the  south-west  of  Ceylon)  has  been  commenced 
by  the  missionaries  at  Serampore.  The  Gospel  of  Matthew  has 
been  completed. 

xi.  In  1612  (a  few  yean  afler  the  establishment  of  the  Dotch 
East  India  Company),  Albert  Cornelius  Ruyl  began  »  translation 
of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Malay  language,  which  is  spoken 
not  only  in  Malacca,  but  in  Java  and  many  other  islands  of  the 
Indian  archipelago.  He  lived  only  to  finish  the  Goapcls  of  Matthew 
and  Mark,  which  were  sent  to  Holland,  where  they  were  jirinted 
at  Enkhuysen  in  1629,  and  again,  at  Ailisterdam,  in  16d8w  In  1646 
the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  John,  translated  by  M.  van  Haasel,  one 
of  the  Last  India  directors,  was  printed  at  Amsterdam,  where  the 
four  Gospels  were  again  printea  in  1651,  accompanied  with  the 
Acts  of  tne  Apostles ;  and  in  1668,  the  whole  New  Testament  in 
the  Malay  language  was  printed  at  Amsterdam.  From  this  editicm 
the  Gospels  and  Acts  were  printed  at  Oxford  in  1677,  and  again  in 
1704.  Of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Malay  language,  some  portions 
were  printed  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  but  the  first  edition  of 
the  entire  Malay  Bible  was  printed  in  1731  and  1733,  in  Roman 
characters.  Another  edition  of  the  whole  Malay  Bible  was  printed 
in  the  Arabic  character  at  Beta  via,  in  1758.^  This  version  naming 
become  extremely  scarce,  an  edition  of  the  Malay  Bible  in  Roman 
characters  was  printed  at  Calcutta,  in  1815-17,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  there,  aided  by  a  munificent  grant 
of  10,000  sicca  rupees  from  the  Governor-general  in  coimcil,  on  the 
part  of  the  honourable  East  India  Company.  Another  edition  of 
the  Malay  Bible,  in  Roman  characters,  nas  been  completed  at  the 
expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society;  and  another  edi- 
tion, in  Arabic  characters,  revised  by  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Hutchine^, 
was  completed  at  Calcutta  in  1822,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Auxiliai-y  Bible  Society  there.  Specimens  of  the  Malay  version, 
both  in  Roman  and  in  Arabic  characters,  are  given  in  page  56.  As 
a  dialect  of  the  Malay  is  spoken  at  Batavia,  Uie  Java  Bible  Societr. 
in  1814,  engaged  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robinson  (a  Baptist  raisaionnry).  aiid 
Mr.  Kool,  a  native  translator  to  the  government  of  that  island,  to 
undertake  a  version  of  the  New  Testament  in  that  dialect,  which 
has  since  been  completed.    See  a  specimen  of  this  version,  com- 


prising the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Javanese,  translated  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Trowt,  another  missionarv  from  the  Baptist  Society,  in  page  5Sl 
A  new  version  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Javanese  language. 


by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Briickner,  was  printed  at  Serampore  in  1831.^ 

xii.  The  Malavaiim,  or  Malabar  language,  is  spoken  on  the  coast 
of  Malabar,  in  the  country  of  Travanoore.  In  this  lan^rnage  the 
Scriptures  have  been  translated  by,  or  under  the  direction  of,  the 
Rev.  Benjamin  Bailey,  one  of  the  missionaries  sent  to  India  by  the 
Church  Missionary  Society ;  and  the  New  Testament  has  'been 
printed."  The  Malayalim  spoken  by  the  Sjrrian  Christians  of  Trs- 
vancore  diflers  greatly,  both  in  worcfs  and  idioms,  from  that  spoken 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Malabar."  In  order  to  render  the  Mala\-a- 
lim  version  of  the  Bible  as  correct  as  possible,  the  Calcutta  Btbls 
Society  in  1820  sent  a  printing-press,  types,  and  paper,  to  Cotym 
where  a  new  college  has  been  founded  for  the  Synan  Christians 
by  the  Rigah  of  Travancore  and  Colonel  Munro,  the  British  resi 
dent  at  his  court. 

3.  VernoTU  in  the  Chisbbk  and  the  lang^taget  derived  from 
or  bearing'  affinity  to  it. 
Chinese  Versiowi. 
The  Chinese  language,  in  the  characters  peculiar  to  it,  is  read 
not  only  throughout  China,  but  also  in  Cochinchina  and  Japan,  by 
a  population  of  more  than  three  hundred  millions  of  peraons.  TvkO 
versions  of  the  entire  Bible  are  extant  in  this  langoa^^e,  the  trans- 
lators of  which  have  been  aided  in  their  arduous  and  expensive 
undertakings  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  earliest 
of  these  was  commenced  by  the  Rev.  Dr-  Marshman,  at  Serampore, 
by  whom  the  New  Testament  was  printed  in  1814.     The  transla- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament,  which  was  executed  many  years  since, 
has  been  printed  in  detached  portions,  and  at  difilerent  tiroes.    The 
Historical  Books,  which  finish  the  Bible,  were  completed  in  1821 

«  Owen's  History  of  the  Bible  SorietT,  vol.  iti.  pp.  120. 323. 469.  Sixteenth 
Report  of  that  S^ociety,  p.  1R9.  In  18^),  the  Book  of  ComiDon  Prsyer  was 
translated  into  Cinnalpae,  under  the  direction  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  T.  J. 
Twisleton,  D.D.  Archdeacon  of  Colombo. 

•  Twentyfirnt  Refiort,  p  xlrii.    Twenty -second  Report,  p.  xhri. 

•  Bishop  Marsh's  History  of  Translations,  p.  3B. 
*•  Twenty -scTenth  Report,  p.xlix.  1. 

it  Ibid.  p.  U. 

■•  Missionary  Resister,  for  1820,  p.  48.  The  Gospel  of  8t.  Lnke  was  the 
firnt  portion  printed.  Twenty-third  Report,  p.  zxxvlii.  Twenty-fifth  Re- 
port, p.  Ill 
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The  miwionariM  at  Serampore  sre  possetted  of  sereral  Mia  of  Chi- 
nese charecten,  both  in  wooden  blocks  and  alao  in  metal  tjpM :  a 
specimen  from  the  latter  is  given  in  page  54.  The  other  version 
was  commenced  in  1812  by  Uie  Rev.  Dr.  Morrison,  then  of  Canton,* 
aided  by  the  (late)  Revi  Dr.  Milne  at  Malacca  (both  in  the  employ 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society),  and  was  finished  in  1823.2 
The  New  Testament  of  this  version  has  been  circulated  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  among  the  Chinese  inhabitants  of  Java,  and  of  the 
islands  in  the  Indian  seas,  and  with  the  happiest  effects.'  An  edi- 
tion  of  the  Mantchou  (Tartar)  Chinese  version  of  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew  was  printed  in  1822,  at  the  expense  of  the  Britbh  and  Fo- 
teijm  Bible  Society.^ 

From  the  Chinese  language  are  derived  seven  others,  which  are 
spoken  in  Eastern  India.  Into  three  of  these  the  New  Testament 
is  DOW  in  course  of  translation,  viz.  the  Khassee  or  Kassai,  the 
Munipoora,  and  the  Burman. 

i.  The  Khas»ee  or  Kasrai  language  is  spoken  by  an  indei>endent 
nation  of  mountaineers,  lying  between  tne  eastern  border  of  Ben- 
gal and  the  northern  border  of  the  Burman  empire.  In  this  lan- 
guage the  Baptist  missionaries  have  translated  and  printed  the  lour 
Gospels. 

ii.  The  Munipoora  is  spoken  in  the  small  kingdom  of  that  name, 
which  lies  between  Assam  and  the  Burman  empire.  The  Gospel 
of  Matthew  has  been  printed  in  this  language. 

iii.  The  Burman  language,  which  is  spoken  in  the  empire  of  that 
name,  has  borrowed  the  Sanscrit  alphabet  Into  this  language  the 
New  Testament  has  been  translated  by  Mr.  Felix  Carey,  son  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Carey  of  Serampore.  The  (jlospel  of  Matthew  was  print- 
ed by  him  at  Rangoon,  m  the  Burman  empire,  in  royal  octavo,  in 
1817.  A  specimen  of  it  is  given  in  page  54.  The  Gospel  and 
three  Epistles  of  John,  together  with  tne  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Ephesians,  have  also  been  translated  into 
the  Burman  language  by  the  Rev.  Adoniram  Judson. 

In  concluding  the  preceding  notice  of  the  versions,  executed 
principally  by  tne  learned  Baptist  missionaries,  and  at  their  press, 
It  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  the  hand  of  God,  who  has  raised 
up  and  qualified  them  for  the  arduous  task  to  which  thcv  have  de- 
voted their  time,  money,  and  labour :  for  though  they  nave  been 
nobly  assisted  b^  subscriptions  and  grants  from  Europe,  yet  it 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  they  have  largely  contributed  to  de- 
fny  the  expenses  of  translating  and  printing  out  of  those  profits 
which  their  extraordinary  acquirements  have  enabled  them  to 
realize.  They  have  translated  and  printed  the  whole  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures  injioe  of  the  languages  of  India ;  the  whole  of  tlie  New 
Testament  in  fifteen  others ;  in  six  other  languages  it  is  more  than 
half  printed,  and  in  ten  others  considerable  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  work  of  translation.  And  these  vast  undertakings  have  been 
accomplished  within  the  short  space  of  thirty  years,  since  tlie  com- 
mencement of  their  first  version  (the  New  Testament  in  Bengalee). 
When  we  consider  the  experience  which  theji;  have  gained, — the 
number  of  learned  natives  whom  thev  have  trained  up  and  accus- 
tomed to  the  work  of  translation, — the  assistance  which  is  to  be 
derived  from  our  countrymen  in  various  parts  of  India,  who  are 
acquainted  with  any  of  its  dialects* — and  the  advantages  now  en- 
joyed for  printing  at  a  moderate  expense, — we  may  reasonably 
indulge  the  hope  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  more,  the  word 
of  life  will  be  extant  in  all  the  dififerent  languages  and  dialects  of 
India. 


[iv.]    Other  Asiatic  Veniont  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
1.  Formotan  Version, 
The  island  of  Formosa  fell  mto  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  who 
expelled  the  Portuguese  thence,  in  1651.     During  their  eleven 
years'  possession  of  it,  Robert  Junius,  a  native  of  Deli^  preached 
the  Gospel  to  the  inhabitants,  and,  it  is  said,  with  great  success. 
For  their  use  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  John  were  translated 
i       into  the  Formosan  language,  and  printed  at  Amsterdam,  with  the 
Dutch  translation,  in  1661,  in  ouarto.    But  the  Dutch  being  ex- 
pelled from  that  island  by  the  Chinese  in  1662,  the  Formosan  ver- 
,      sion  was  discontinued  i  and  in  all  probability  the  Formosans  never 
received  any  benefit  from  the  work  just  noticed.^ 

2.  Northern  Asiatic  Versions fi 
Russia  in  Asia  is  inhabited  by  numerous  races,  whom  Dr. 
Young  (after  the  Mithridates  of  Adelung)  refers  to  the  Tataric 

>  To  Dr.  Morrison  the  Christians  In  CMna  are  indebted  for  a  version  of 
the  Lilurqr  and  Psalter  of  the  Anglican  Church.  Ilavinff  presented  the 
Chinese  with  the  Scriptures  in  their  native  language,  this  mstinguished  ori- 
ental  schohir  (who,  to  his  honour  be  it  recorded,  is  a  conscientious  dissen- 
ter from  that  church)  was  desirous  of  giving  them  a  formulary  in  which 
they  might  oflisr  acceptable  devotions  to  the  throne  of  grace :  and  as  he 
could  find  no  form  which  so  completely  met  his  views  a.s  the  Lituray  of  the 
Church  uf  England,  he  translated  it  into  the  Chinese  language.  This  ver- 
sion was  printed  in  182D,  at  the  expense  of  the  Prayer  Boole  and  Homily 
Society. 

«  Owen's  Hist  vol  11.  p.  467.  Sixteenth  Report,  p.  Izxvi.  Nineteenth 
Report,  p.  Ixii. 

*  Many  authentic  particulars  were  communicated  to  the  Java  Bible  So- 
ciety by  their  late  secretary,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Supper:  some  of  these  are  re- 
corded by  Mr.  Owen,  vol  iii.  pp.  224, 225. 

*  Nineteenth  Report,  p.  Ii. 

>  Dr.  Clarke's  Bibliographical  DlctJonary,  vol.  i.  p.  288. 

*  Towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  and  o(  the  Pifalms  of  David  into  the  Tatar  language  was  made 
by  Johannes  a  Monte  Corvino,  in  order  to  accelerate  the  propagation  of  the 
Cosae.i  among  the  dark  and  kk>latrous  nations  to  whom  ne  nad  been  sent 
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class.''  Into  twelve  of  these  Uu^fuages  it  may  be  sufllicient  to  state 
(without  goin^  into  minuter  details)  that  translations  of  the  sacred 
volume  are  either  printed  or  preparing,  under  the  direction  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  Russian  Bible  Society ;  viz.  the  Mogai  Tatar,^ 
Mongolian,  Calmuck^  Orenburg-Tatar,^  Tschuwaschian,  Tschere- 
misstan,  Tatar-Hebrew  (spoken  in  the  interior  of  Asia),  Mordwa^ 
schian  or  Mordvinian,  Samoiedian,  Tschapoginian,  Zirian,  and  Os- 
satinian.  Of  these  various  translations,  the  Moravian  Missionaries  at 
Sarepla,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wolga,  in  Asiatic  Russia,  have  com- 
pleted Uie  four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  in  the  Calmuck  language ;  and 
the  remainder  of  the  New  Testament  was  translated  by  M.  I^hmidt. 
The  entire  New  Testament,  in  this  language,  was  pnnted  in  1823 ; 
as  also  were  the  Mongolian  (executed  by  two  converted  Mongolian 
chieftains,  under  the  superintendence  of  M.  Schmidt),  Tscheremi*' 
sion,  and  Mordwachian  versions  of  the  four  Gospels.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Dickson,  one  of  the  Edinburgh  Missionary  Society's  missionaries  at 
Karass,  has  completed  and  printed  a  Tatar-Turkish  version  of  the 
ei^ire  New  Testament,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament; but  no  part  of  it  has  yet  been  published.  The  Tatar- 
Turkish  language  is  vernacular  among  the  Tatara  of  Astrachan. 
In  1816,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pinkerton,  while  travelling  in  the  Crimea, 
discovered,  at  Dschoufout  Kal6,  a  copy  of  a  pure  Tatar  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  Hebrew,  which  was  made  several 
centuries  ago.  This  has  been  revised,  and  printed  at  St.  Petersburg.><i 

3.  The  Georgian  Version* 
At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  whole  of  the 
New  Testament,  together  with  the  Psalms  and  the  Prophets,  was 
printed  in  the  Georgian  language,  at  Teflis,  in  Georgia,  by  order 
of  the  Prince  Vaktangh.  The  entire  Bible  was  printed  at  Moscow 
in  1743,  in  folio,  under  the  inspection  of  the  Princes  Arcil  and  Va- 
kuset,  but  at  the  expense  of  Prmce  Bacchar.  From  this  edition  the 
Moscow  Bible  Society  printed  an  impression  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  1816,  in  the  sacred  or  ecclesiastical  character,  and  anoUier 
in  1818,  in  the  common  character.**  According  to  the  tradition  of 
the  Greek  church,  the  Georgian  version  was  originally  made  in  the 
eighth  century,  by  Euphemius  the  Georgian,  Uie  founder  of  the 
Ibirian  or  Georgian  raonasteiv  at  Mount  Athos,  where  his  actual 
autograph  was  discovered  in  tne  year  1817,  and  is  preserved  to  this 
day.  As  the  greater  part  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  of  this 
ancient  version  was  lost  in  the  wars  in  which  the  Georgians  were  so 
frequently  involved  with  the  Persians  and  Turks,  the  editoraof  the 
Moscow  edition  were  obliged  to  translate  most  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  from  the  Sclavonian  version.  The  Moscow  Bible 
Society  are  taking  measures  to  obtain  a  correct  transcript  of  Eii- 
phemius's  manuscript,  from  which  to  print  a  faithful  edition  of  the 
Georgian  Bible.*>  Two  MSS.  of  the  Georgian  version  of  the  Gos- 
pels are  said  to  be  preserved  in  the  Vatican  Library  at  Rome. 

4.  Modem  Armenian  Version, 
A  translation  of  the  four  Gospels  into  the  modem  Armenian  lan- 
guage, from  the  ancient  Armenian  text,  has  been  completed  by  a 
learned  Armenian  resident  at  Paris ;  who  has  undertaken  a  version 
of  the  entire  New  Testament. >3  In  1830  the  missionaries  at  Shushi, 
connected  with  the  Basle  Missionary  Society,  completed  a  veraion 
of  the  four  Gospels  into  the  Ararat  or  Eastern  Annenian  dialect, 
which  was  printed  at  Moscow.*^ 

6.  Tahitan  Version. 
The  blessed  efiects  with  which  the  labours  of  the  missionaries 
(sent  out  by  the  London  Missionary  Society  in  1796)  have  been 
crowned,  have  already  been  noticed  in  the  fint  volume  of  this 
work,  p.  175.  In  consequence  of  the  eximonliitary  Ruecews  which 
attended  the  preaching^  of  the  Gospel  in  Omheiie  tot  Tahiti,  as 
the  natives  term  that  island)  and  in  Huiibein(?>  Eimeo^  tmd  other 
neighbouring  islands,  openings  have  been  mod (3  uf  the  m^wt  pm- 
mising  nature  for  the  dissemination  of  ihc'  f  EoEy  Scriptures.  Aided 
bjr  grants  of  paper  from  the  British  and  I'lfrfiv'ii  I^Ufle  SfK-iety,  ihe  ' 
missionaries  m  1818  printed  3000  copies  i^i  ^hf  tm^'jjnl  af  Luke>^  in 
the  Tahitan  language,  and  in  1820,  having  r(  i  ei  v^^l  fufthersiippiJi^, 
they  completed  five  thousand  copies  of  tli©  G08i>ci  of  Matthew, 
which  were  sought  with  avidity,  and  received  wiOi  emtimde  by 
all.    The  Gospels  of  Luke  and  John,  and  Uie  Acts  of  thg  AiKHtJca, 


as  a  missionary  in  1288  by  Pope  Nicholas  IV.  (Mosheim's  Eccl.  Hist  vol. 
Til.  pp.  113.  299.)  No  vestiges  of  this  Talar  version  are  known  to  be  in 
existence. 

t  See  the  Supplement  to  the  Encjelopsdia  Britannica,  vol  v.  psrtii.  pp. 
225—227. 

•  For  an  account  of  these  Tatar  versions,  see  Dr.  Henderson's  Biblical 
Researches,  pp.  424.  et  seq. 

*  Dr.  Henderson's  Biblical  Researches,  pp.  427, 428.  Report  of  the  Scot- 
tish Missionary  Society  for  1821,  p.  16. 

to  Owen's  HisiorT,  vol.  iii.  pp.  211—216.  Sixteenth  Report  of  the  Bible 
Society,  pp.  43,  44.  o5.  67.    Nineteenth  Report,  p.  Ii. 

i»  Bishop  Marsh's  History  of  Translations,  p.  32.  Dr.  Henderson's  Bib> 
Ileal  Researches  (pp.  619—622.)  contain  an  interesting  account  of  the  editions 
of  the  Georgian  versions. 

i«  Sixteenth  Report  of  the  Bible  Society,  pp.  33— 3S. 

IS  Nineteenth  Report,  pp.  xxi. 

«*  Twenly-sevenlh  Report,  p.  xlvii.  Twenty-eighth  Report,  p.  W. 

ts  An  interesting  accountoi  the  introduction  of  printing  into Tahlta,  si 
of  the  priming  of  St.  Lulre's  Gospel,  is  given  by  Mr.  Bills  in  his  "Polyi 
sian  Researches,"  voL  i.  pp.  392—408.    8vo.  edition. 
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53  MODERN  VERSIONS  OF  THE  SCRIPTUREa  [Pabt  L  Cmap.  L 

have  abo  been  tnotlBted  and  printed ;  and  a  Tahitan  venion  has 
been  completed  of  the  Pfeahns,  and  Mveral  other  Books  of  the  Old 


Testament.  Five  thousand  copies  of  the  books  of  Daniel,  Esther, 
and  Ruth  have  left  the  press.'  At  Borabora,  the  Epistles  have 
been  competed,  and  every  practicable  care  is  used  to  ensure 
fidelity.'  The  fbllowins  titles  and  specimens  of  the  Tahitan  version 
of  the  Gospels  of  Matmew  and  John  will  be  not  uninteresting  to 
the  reader. 

1.  Tb   EfAHBLlA  ▲   M>LTAIO   VO  IlSU    ChBIBT    TO    TATOV 
VATU  ;  ImiTHIA  BI  PJM4U  TjHITL        BtiW  I  PbIBTBD   AT  THB 

WiVDWABD  Missioir  Pbbsb.     1820,  12mo. 

(7^  Lord's  Prayer,  Matt  VI.  9— la) 
9.  E  to  nuttou  Medua  i  te  ao  ra,  ia  raa  to  oa  ioa. 

10.  la  tae  to  oe  ra  hau ;  ia  haapaohp*  ta  oe  hinaaro  i  te  fenna  nei, 
mai  tei  te  ao  atoa  na. 

11.  Homai  na  matou  i  teinei  mahana  tei  haaptukia  ra  o  te  mahana 
o  te  maa,  o  te  mahana  o  te  maa. 

12.  £  iaaora  mai  i  ta  matou  hapa,  mai  ta  nuttou  mau  amu  taiahu  i 
fiiaore  atotthia  e  matou  nei. 

i  TwentT-thixYl  Report  of  the  Bible  Society,  p.  zlvi. 

•  Twentieth  Report,  p.  IvL    Twenty-second  Report,  p.  hdz. 


13.  E  elaha  frame  ia  matou  ia  ioohia  e  ta  ati  la,  e  fiMora  ra  ia 
matore,  no  oe  hoi  te  hau,  e  te  mana,  i  te  ^•"■^■"»*,  1  te  mau  ul 
atoa  e  ore  e  hope.    Amene. 

2.  Tb  £tavbi.ia  a  Ioaitb  xo  Ibsc  Cbkist    to  tatov 
FATou  :  ibithia  BI  PjMju  TjisiTL    9a]rftC:  Pbibtx*  at  tbb 
WiHDWABs  MissiOB-  Pbbss.    1821.  12mo. 
(John  m.  14—17.) 

14.  Ma  ia  Mose  i  fta  teitai  i  te  ophi  i  te  fenua  aihere  ra,  cia  Uia  to 
Tamaidi  a  te  Taata  e  faa  teitei  atoa  hia  ia. 

15.  la  ore  ia  poe  te  faaroo  ia'na  ra,  ia  roaa  te  oim  nrare  ore. 

16.  I  aroha  mai  te  Atua  itoteao,euataeraate  horaa  noai  i  ta*na 
Tamaidi  fanau  tahi,  ia  ore  ia  pc^  ta  ftaroo  ia'na  ra,  ia  raon  te 
ora  mure  ore.    ^ 

18.  Aore  hoi  te  Atna  i  tono  mai  i  ta'ua  Tamaidi  i  te  ao  noi  e  &a 
hapa  itoteaOfiaoraratoteao  ia'na. 

6.  Curdish  Vereioru. 
A  Translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  the  language  of  the 
Curds,  or  Koords,  has  been  completed ;  but  difficulties  have  hither 
to  retarded  the  printing  of  it* 

•  Twenty-third  Report,  p.  zx?iii.   Twenty-ninth  Report,  p.  M. 


FAC-SIMILES  OF  SPECIMENS 

or  TBB 

VEBSIONS  OP  THE  SACRED  SCRIPTURES  IN  THE  EASTERN  LANGUAGES, 

Chiejly  tranakded  by  ike  Brethren  of  the  Serm^are  Wseion. 


Tbxt.  <<  Thi6  people  that  eat  in  darkneas  saw  great  ligbt ;  and  to  them 
which  sat  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death,  light  ia  sprung  op." 

Matt,  ir,  16. 

SANSCRIT,  or  SUNGSKRTT, 

In  the  Deva  Nagree  character,  which  is  uaed  throtigbout  Indik 

BENGALEE. 

vghsas  •<%ICK  «(lci3l  ^^  (S*1>3  s^ilrtJ 

MAHRATTA. 

fim^  aiqa  <^i9  3llHWi.4ttM  ^i— 

KA8HMIREE,  or  KASHMEEB. 
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OORITA,  or  0RI8SA. 

TEUNGA,  or  TELOOGOO. 

BRU-BHA88A. 

■^         ^-    &    ^  MiMra  Till     B^  ^AtSr^nl^    — ^       «^^^_ 

^w  ilw;  13^  iaW  §n:  in4W444HSi  %^w5l 

PUSHTOO,  or  AFFGHAN. 
8IKH,  8HEEK,  or  PUNJABEE. 

HINDOOSTANHEB 
UHUMITA,  or  ASSAMESE. 
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BCBMAN 

O0Q(Sl 

BULOCHA,  or  BDLOSHEE. 

CHINESE  VERSION. 

HOTBABU  HBTAL  TTrXl. 

TiTT. — *<  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaTeni  and  the  earth.  And 
the  earth  was  without  fonn,  and  void,  and  darkneH  waa  upon  the  &oe 
of  the  deep;  and  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  &oe  or  the  waten. 
And  God  said.  Let  there  be  light:  and  there  waa  light."— Gsv.  L  1—3. 

KDRNATA,  or  0AMABE8E. 

iTO^  dk%f^  ^tM>^  H^ta 


FAC5-SIMILES  OF  SPECIMENS 

or 
VERSIONS  OP  THE  SACRED  SCRIPTURES  IN  THE  EASTERN  LANGUAGES, 

nnrRD  at  trb  sxpbmk  op 
nt  Briikk  mid  Famgn  Bibk  Soddy,  and  of  ike  CkJeuUa  AuBOUwy  Soaag. 


Tbxtv— -*'  The  people  that  aat  in  dazkneaa  saw  great  light:  and  to  them 
wbieh  aat  m  the  region  and  diadow  of  death,  li|^  ia  ^nxng  up." 

Matt.  It.  16. 

HINDOOSTANHEE  VERSION, 

IN    THE    PERSIAN    CHARACTER 
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FEBfflAN. 

TAMUL. 


CINGALESE. 


ARABIC. 

« >W^  f«ft^  ^T  »)ild  p^YgU  ^  ojnJ 

MALAY  IN  ROMAN  CHARACTERS. 

XEbwDL'  ita  jgg  dftdcBi  pa&JnJftm^fiicfah  meT!" 
Iiat  ikwdtn  tai^  jagg  1)6^:  dia  ba^  jegala 
^ffV7xa9|K  jsD^-  dfkdoiflL  ;pada  I^Lnah  din  "bfigaQg 


MALAY  IN  ARABIC  CHARACTERS. 

TxzTw — ^<  And  Cain  went  oat  from  the  poreeence  of  the  Lobs,  and  dwelt  in 
the  land  of  Nod,  on  the  east  of  Eden.**  6mv.  iv.  16. 

JAVANESE. 
TiXTif— The  Lord'fl  P»yer.— Matt,  vl  9—18. 
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i  5.  Modern  Yersioivs  in  the  Lanouaoes  of  Africa. 
1.  Amharic  and  Tigris  or  the  verrutcular  Languaget  of 

Jibtftnnia. 
EvangeHa  Sancta :  sub  Auspiciis  D.  Asselini,  Renun  Gtllicap 
mm  apud  uEgyptios  Procuiatoria,  in  Lingpiam  Amharicam  vertit 
Abu-Rumi  Habeasiniu.     Edidit   Thomas  Pell  Platt,  A.M. 
liondini,  1824,  4to. 

The  ▼enion  in  the  ecclesiastical  or  ancient  language  of  Ethiopia, 
noticed  in  the  first  part  of  Volume  I.,, being  confined  to  the 
churches,  and  underatood  by  few  comparatively  besides  the  clergy, 
M.  Aaselin  de  Cherville,  French  consul  at  Cairo,  was  induced  to 
undertake  a  version  of  ihe  entire  Bible  in  the  Amharic,^  the  toyBl 
dialect  spoken  at  the  court  of  Gondar,  which  is  the  dialect  preva- 
lent  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Africa  bordenng  on  the  equator,  and 
through  which  a  considerable  intercourse  is  maintained  between 
the  natives  of  Abyssinia  and  the  Arabians  and  negroes  of  the  inte- 
rior. For  ten  years  M.  Asselin  employed  an  intelligent  Ethiopian; 
named  Abu-Rumi  (who  had  been  the  interpreter  of  Mr.  Bruce  in 
Abyssinia,  and  the  teacher  of  Sir  William  Jones  in  India),  on  this 
unportant  work,  to  which  he  devoted  two  entire  days  in  every 
week.  In  order  to  ensure  correcmess,  he  read  with  this  person 
slowly,  and  with  the  utmost  attention,  every  verse  of  the  sacred 
volume  in  the  Arabic  version,  which  they  were  about  to  trans- 
late. M.  Asselin  then  explained  to  him  all  those  words  which 
were  either  abstruse,  difficult,  or  ibreigrn  to  the  Arabic,  by  the 
help  of  Ae  Hebrew  original.  Uie  Syriac  version,  or  the  Septuagint, 
ana  also  of  some  commentaries.  After  they  finished  the  translation 
of  one  book,  they  collated  it  once  more  before  they  proceeded  fur- 
ther. This  version  was  purchased  for  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jowett;  who  undertook  a  voyage 
into  Egypt  from  Malta,  for  the  express  purpose  of  completing  the 
poichaie.  The  printing  of  the  n>ur  Gosp«ls  in  Amharic  and  in 
Ethiopic,  in  two  sepamte  volumes,  was  oonmienced  in  1822,  under 
the  editorial  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lee,  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the 
miiversity  of  Cambridge,  and  completed  in  1824,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  T.  P.  Piatt,  Esq.  The  Acts  and  Epistles  were  com- 
pleted in  1828,  the  Book  of  Genesis  in  1831,  and  the  Psalms  in 
83S.'  During  Mr.  Jowett's  residence  in  E^pt,  in  1819,  he  em- 
ployed the  late  Mr.  Nathaniel  Pearce,  who  had  lived  many  yeara 
m  Ethiopia;  and  who  commenced  a  translation  of  the  Gospels  into 
the  Tigr^f  the  vernacular  dialect  of  the  extensive  province  ofTigr^. 
^e  CKWpels  of  Mark  and  John  have  been  completed,  together  with 
a  version  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  in  Amharic,  which  is  now  super- 
seded bv  the  more  accurate  entire  Amharic  version  of  M.  Asselin. 
These  three  versions  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society.* 


2.  Berber  Vernon. 
A  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Luke  into  the  Berber  lan- 
guage (which  is  spoken  by  a  very  numerous  tribe  in  North  Africa) 
was  made  by  Mr.  Hattersiey ;  and  cqmw  of  the  first  twelve  chap- 
ters have  been  printed,  and  sent  to  duferent  individuals  in  the  dis- 
tricts where  this  language  is  spoken,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining 
the  merits  of  the  version.^ 

3.  BuUom  Vernon, 
The  BuUoms  are  a  numerous  people  on  the  western  coast  of 

Africa,  among  whom  the  missionaries  sent  out  by  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  laboured  for  several  years.  Into  the  language  of 
this  people,  the  four  Gospels,  and  the  Acts  of  the  ApostTes,  nave 
been  translated  by  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Nylander,^  a  distinguished  la- 
bourer in  the  service  of  that  sociew.  The  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew 
was  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
in  18i6.« 


4.  Stiooo  Veriion, 

The  Soaooe  are  also  a  numerous  tribe  on  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sierra  Leone ;  among  whom  the  same 
•ocier^'s  missionaries  laboured  for  several  years.  Bv  these  mitf- 
aionanes,  the  four  Gospels,  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  ana  other  parts 
of  the  New  Testament,  together  with  several  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  have  been  translated  into  the  Susoo  language.  But 
tiieir  further  benevolent  and  pious  labours  were  suspended  among 

1  lo  Ladolph's  Grsmmadca  lingus  Ambarice  (pp.  54, 66.)  there  is  sn 
Amharic  trsnslatioo,  by  Abba  Gregorius,  of  thirteen  verses  of  the  eleventh 
ehapter  of  Saint  Luke's  Gospel 

s  Twenty-elghth  Report  of  the  Bible  Societyi  p.  hocvi.  Twenty-ninth 
Report,  p.  hdi. 

•  Sizteenth  Report,  p.  169.  Jowett's  Chrlstisn  Researches  In  the  Medi- 
terrsneao,  pp.  197—213. 

•  Twenty-eif  hth  Report,  p.  LriL    Twenty-ntnth  Report,  p.  Ixxlv. 

•  The  Rev.  Mr.  Nylaader  has  also  rendered  sn  addiiional  service  to  such 
of  the  BoUoms  as  have  embraced  the  Christian  faith,  by  translating  select 
portions  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Anslican  church  into  their  vernacular  lan- 
guage. These  were  printed  In  Bullom,  anci  in  Roman  characters  (that 
people  having  no  characters  of  their  own),  In  1816,  at  the  expense  of  the 
rnyer  Book  sndHomllv  Society. 

•  Owen's  Hist  vol  iU.  p.  126. 


the  Sosoos  and  the  Bulloma,  by  the  revival  of  the 
trade  on  those  coasts. 


thve- 


6.  Malagaoti  Veraion, 
A  translation  of  the  Scripturea  into  the  Mslspiss^.  or  kngnaee 
of  the  island  of  Madagascar,  vnia  made  by  the  miasioaaiies  rBsidea: 
on  that  island.    The  New  Testament  was  printed  in  1830.   TVe 
printing  of  the  Old  Testament  was  completed  in  1833L'' 


6.  South  African  Veroiont. 
The  Gospel  of  €aint  Luke  has  been  translated  into  the  1 
(or  Sichuana)  language  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moflatt,  and  the  four  Gos- 
Is  into  the  Namacqua  language  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Schmelin.  They 
,ve  been  printed  at  Cape  Town." 


K' 


$  6.  Modern  Ynisioire  nr  the  Lahguaobs  of  Ameuca. 
[l]  Nobth  Ambkicah  VxBsioirs. 

Although  the  multiplicity  of  dialects  spoken  by  the  In&a 
tribes  of  North  America  seemed  to  interpose  an  inaiiperable  bir 
to  the  labours  of  thoee  benevolent  individuals  who  were  dewous 
of  communicating  the  Scriptures  to  them;  yet  this  obatacfe  hai 
been  diminished  by  the  discovery,  that  ao  dose  an  affinity  sol^ 
sists  among  them,  that  a  young  unlettered  Indian  of  good  caps- 
city  can  (it  is  said)  make  himself  master  of  them  aH.  Thi 
following  are  the  dialects  into  which  the  whole  or  put  of  the 
Bible  haa  been  translated* 

1.  Virginian  InAan  Verwimu 
The  Viivinian  Bible  waa  translated  by  the  Her.  John  Eliot,  wks 
has  justly  been  denominated  the  apostle  to  the  Indiana,  from  bis 
unwearied  labours  to  difiuse  the  blessinss  of  ChrisOanity  amow 
them.  The  New  Testament  was  published  in  1661.  The  titled 
page  states  that  it  waa  *'  ordered  to  h«  printed  by  the  oomminonen 
of  the  united  colonies  in  New  England,  at  the  charge  suid  with  the 
consent  of  the  corpomtion  in  England,  for  the  propagation  of  the 
Goapel  among  the  Indians  in  New  Eiigland.'*  llie  OM  Testameci 
was  published  at  Cambridge  in  1663,  and  Ihe  entire  Bible  wis 
reprinted  at  the  same  place  in  1685.  The  ibUowing  apecioiea 
exhibits  the  Lord's  Prayer.  (Matt  vi.  9—13.) 

9.  Towutche  yen  nuppenantamook :  Nooahim  keeokqut.  qoitis- 
natamunach  knowesuonk. 

10.  Peyi.umooutch  kukketassootam6onk,  knttennntamtaik  oe  a 
nach  ohkeit  neane  kesukqut. 

11.  NummeetauDngaahasekesukokiahaasamaiineanyenyeaken- 
kod. 

12.  Kah  ahquontamaiinnean  nummatcheaeongash,  neane  laaic^ 
eneukqueagig  nutahquontam6unnonog> 

13.  Ahque  sagkompagunaiinnean  en  qntchhuaoncanit,  wp*» 
pohquohwussineaii  wutch  matchitut  Newutche  kutsSitaun  kfia*> 
sootam6onk,  kah  menuhkesuonk,  kah  sohsumoonk  micheme.  Amea. 

This  version  haa  now  become  a  literary  cariosity^  there  brisf 
scarcely  any  persons  living  who  can  read  or  nndeniand  a  ongk 
verse  in  it  The  tribe  of  American  Indiana,  whom  the  vcnenUe 
miaaionary  Eliot  instructed,  ia  now  very  neariy  extinct.* 

2.  The  Delaware  Indian  Vernon, 

Nek  Necfaenneawachgiasitscfaik  BamHlak  naga  GeecfaieehaiM^ 
sit  panna  Johannesaa  Elekhangup.  Giachitak  ISUenechaak 
untaki  C.  F.  Dencke.  That  ia,  the  Three  Epistlee  of  die  Apostk 
John,  translated  into  Delaware  Indian,  by  C.  F.  Dencke.  New 
York,  1818,  18mo. 

The  Delaware  language  is  spoken  through  a  very  conaidersbk 
portion  of  North  America.  Into  this  language  part  of  the  Sciip 
tures  was  translated  bv  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fabricina,  one  of  the  Morsviao 
missionaries  to  the  Delaware  Indiana,  but  it  does  not  appear  id 
have  been  printed.^o  In  1818,  the  three  Epistles  of  John  werv 
translated  into  the  Delaware  language  by  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Dencke, 
a  missionary  from  the  United  Brethren,  or  Moravians.  It  wat 
printed  at  the  expense  of  the  American  Bible  Society.  The  tran*- 
lation  is  printed  on  the  left-hand  pag[e,  and  the  Engtiah  authomrd 
version  on  the  right  As  copies  or  this  Delaware  Indian  translstioo 
are  not  common,  the  fbllovrinff  specimen  of  it,  from  1  John  iii  1—4- 
may  be  not  unacceptable  to  the  reader. 

Necheleneyachgichink  aptonagan. 

Pennamook!  el^ioui  penuncfelukquonk  Wetochwink  wdaoa]to> 
woagan,  wentschi  luwilchgussiank  Gettanittowit  wdamenen»<*> 
malL  Guntschi  matta  woachgussiwuneen  untschi  pemhafcaaiiri- 
tink,  eli  pemhakamixit  taku  wohaq'  PatamawosaalL 

1  Twenty-seventh  Report  oftbe  Bible  Society,  p.  be.  Tweiity-eitbthKe- 
portiP.  Ixzvi.    Twenty-ninth  Report,  p.  Ux.  bcxl. 

■  IVenty-elchth  Report,  p.  Izxlv.    Twenty-ntntb Report,  p.  IzxiiL 

•  Christnn  Observer  for  1830,  vol.  zxz.  p.3ia 

10  Bp.  Marsh's  History  of  Transladons,  p.  99.,  where  H  Is  stated  tba 
another  missionary,  Schmlek,  trsnalated  a  portion  of  the  Gospels  into  Um 
JUUUeoA  langusge. 
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8.  Ehoalachgik!  jaqne  metschi  ktelli  wundamemeiuineen  Get- 
tanittowitink,  schuknefquo  majawii  elsijankslch.  Schuk  ktelli 
majawelendamenneen  nguttentsch  waach<^aake,  ktellitach  linaxi- 
neen,  elinaxit,  ktellitach  newoaneen  elinaxit 

3.  Woak  wemi  aawen  nechpanchsit  jun  nhakeachaowoegan, 
kwhiechichguMitetsch,  necama  Ptitamawoe  elflp(|ui  kschiechaid. 

4.  Auwen  metauchsit,  necama  ne  endchi  mikindank  matta  wel* 
toq\  woak  eli  machtauchut  wuntachi  mikindamen  matta  weltoq*. 


3.  Mdttachuteti  Vertiofu 
The  Pttlma  and  Gospel  of  Saint  John  were  translated  by  the 
exemplary  missionary,  Mr.  Experience  Mayhew,  into  the  Indian 
MassachuseU  dialect    They  were  printed  at  Boston  in  New  Eng- 
land in  the  year  1709.> 


Mohawk  Vertioru 

The  Mohawk  language,  besides  the  tribe  from  whom  intakes  its 
name,  is  intelligible  to  the  Five  Nations,  to  the  Tuscaroras,  and  to 
the  Wyandots  or  Hurons.  In  the  early  part  of  the  eightoenth  cen- 
tury, a  translation  was  made  of  the  Uospel  of  Matthew,  and  also 
of  several  chapters  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  Into  this 
language,  by  tne  Rev.  Mr.  Freeman.  Some  portions  of  the  latter 
were  printed  at  New  York,  and  reprinted  at  London  With  the 
Englisn  Lituvy,  and  the  Gospel  of  Mark  (translated  by  Captain 
Brant)  in  178a  for  the  use  of  tlie  Mohawks,  who  have  a  chapel  at 
Kingston  in  Upper  Canada,  where  divine  service  is  performed  in 
their  native  tongue,  by  a  missionary  supported  bv  the  venerable 
Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  This  edition  was 
printea  at  the  expense  of  the  English  government  To  these  por- 
tions of  the  Scri|)tures  were  added  the  Gospel  of  John,  translated 
in  1804  by  Captain  John  Norton,^  a  chief  of  the  Six  Nation  Indians 
in  Upper  Canada.  This  version  was  printed  at  the  expense  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  its  accuracy  was,  shortly 
alter,  attested  in  the  moat  fitvourable  manner  by  the  interpreters  in 
the  Indian  villages.' 


5.  Mohegan  Vernon. 
The  New  Testament,  together  with  several  portions  of  the  Old 
Testament,  was  translated,  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  into  the  Mohegon  language,  by  the  Rev.  John  Serjeant, 
sen.,  a  missionary  at  Stockbridge.  No  part  of  this  version  appears 
to  have  been. printed.^ 


6.  Etguim^ux  Vertion. 
In  the  Esquimaux  language,  a  harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels  was 
made  by  the  missionaries  of  the  Moravian  brethren  many  years 
since.  From  this  version  the  Gospel  of  John  was  selected  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Kohlmeistor,  and  printed  by  the  Bible  Society  in  1809. 
To  this  was  added  in  1813,  a  translation  of  the  other  three  Gospels, 
which  had  been  made  by  the  venerable  superintendent  of^the 
Labrador  mission,  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Burghardt  who  possessed  an  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  Esquimaux  dialect  and  nnished  his  revi- 
sion only  a  short  time  before  his  death,  in  1812.  In  the  year  1819 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles  were  printed  in  the  same 
dialect  by  the  Bible  Society,  and  received  (as  the  other  portions  of 
the  New  Testament  had  been)  with  the  deepest  sentiments  of  gra- 
titude. And  in  1826  the  New  Testament  was  completed  fay  prmt- 
ing  the  Apocalypse.^ 


7.  Chippevay  Vertion. 
The  Gospels  of  Saint  Matthew  and  Saint  John  have  been  trans- 
lated into  tne  language  of  the  Chippeways,  a  numerous  tribe  resi- 
dent in  British  Norw  America,  by  Mr.  reter  Jones,  a  Chippeway 
chief,  and  his  brother,  to  the  fidelity  of  whose  veision  competent 
judges  have  borne  willing  testimony.  The  Gospel  of  Saint  John 
was  printed  at  York  Town,  Upper  Canada ;  and  the  translators 
have  commenced  the  Old  Testament  in  consequence  of  the  Ame- 
rican Bible  Society  having  undertaken  to  complete  the  Newfi 


8.  Greenlandith  Vernon. 
In  1759  the  Qreenlanders  received  from  the  Moravian  brethren 
a  translation  of  their  harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels ;''  in  1799  the 
whole  of  the  New  Testament,  and  in  1822  a  new  translation  of 

1  BrDwn*s  History  of  the  Propsflatiop  of  Christianity,  vol.  if.  pp.  67,  68. 
Second  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreijm  Bible  Societr,  Appendix,  p.  118. 

a  Capt  Norton  was  adopted  by  the  Confederacy  of  the  six  Nations  in 
1791,  and  in  1800  appointed  a  chief,  under  the  title  of  Teyonlnboksrawen. 
His  father  was  a  Cherokee,  and  served  in  the  British  army. 

s  Owen's  History,  vol  I.  pp.  126—1361. 

•  Brown's  History  of  the  Propagation  of  Christianity,  vol.  il.  p.  630. 

•  Owen's  History,  tol.  1.  p.  460.  vol.  ii.  pp.  299. 389.  vol  lii.  p.  483.  SU- 
teenih  Report  of  the  Bible  Society,  pp.  Izzziii.  Ixxxiv.  Seventeenth  Report, 
«i.  Ixzix.   Twenty -second  Report,  p.  Ldv.    Twenty-third  Report,  p.  Iv. 

•  Twenty-eighth  Report  p.  Ixzziv.    Twenty-ninth  Report,  p.  Izjucv. 
1  CrantzU  Hlsloryot  Greenland,  voL  ii.  p.  99. 


the  entire  New  Testament  in  the  language  of  Greenland,  w 
printed  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 


9.  Creolete  Vertion, 
The  New  Testament  was  translated  into  Creolese  for  the  use 
of  the  Christian  negroes  in  the  Danish  West  India  Islands,  and 
waa  published  at  Copenhagen,  1781,  at  the  expense  of  the  king  of 
Denmark.  In  1818  the  Danish  Bible  Society  printed  an  edition  of 
1500  copies,  which  have  been  transmittod  to  the  Danish  West  In- 
dies.* 


10.  J^egro-JBnglith  Vertion, 

Di.  Xjos  Tebtaxiitt  yi.  wi  Mabra  bk  Hblpixav  Jbsui 
Chbistvb.    Trahblatsd  ihto  thb  Nbgro  EiroLiBH  Lav- 

OUAGE,  BT  THB  MiBBIOHAHIBB  OW   THB    UlTlTAB    FrATHUM,  OB 

Unitbd  Brbtbrbk  :  Priittxd  for  thb  usb  or  the  Mzssiok, 
BT  the  British  ahd  Foreion  Bible  Societt.  Loimoir, 
1829,  8vo. 

At  Surinam  a  mission  of  the  United  Brethren  has  existed  since 
the  year  1738.  The  missionaries  have  two  thousand  negroes  under 
instruction.  These,-tu  well  as  others,  speak  a  language  of  their 
own,  which  has  been  denominated  the  Negro-English ;  mto  which 
a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  has  been  made.  This  veisioa 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  missionaries  for  several  yean ;  and 
aftor  it  had  undergone  every  necessary  revision  from  persons  Ion|^ 
resident  in  the  colony,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  language,  it 
was  printed  in  1829,  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreisn 
Bible  Society.'  As  the  whole  impression,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  number  of  copies,  was  sent  to  Surinam,  the  following  speci- 
men  of  this  Negro-English  translation  will  not  be  without  intorest 
to  the  reader. 

(xatt.  ti.  7—13.) 

7.  En  effi  oene  begi,  oene  no  meki  boso  takkitakki,  leki  dem 
Heiden,  bikasi  dem  membre,  effi  dem  meki  foeloe  takkitakki, 
Grado  sa  harki  dem. 

8.  Va  da  heddi  oene  no  moesse  djersi  dem;  oene  Tatta  aabiy 
sanne  oene  habi  vandoe,  bevo  oene  begi  hem. 

9.  y  a  da  heddi  oene  moesae  begi  bo  :  Wi  Tatta  ni  tappo !  Joe 
neem  moceso  santa. 

10.  Joe  kondre  moeaae  Kom.  Dem  moease  doe  Wanni  tr 
Joe  na  grontappo,  bo  leki  dem  doe  na  Hemel. 

11.  Gi  wi  tideh  da  janjam  va  wL 

12.  Gi  wi  dasnotti  vo  alia  missi  va  wi,  leki  wi  gi  daanotli  na 
somma,  disai  missi  na  vn. 

13.  No  tjarri  wi  na  inni  tesi.  Ma  loessoe  wi  to  da  agriwan. 
Bikaai  joe  habi  alia  kondre,  nanga  tranga,  nanga  glori,  tehgo. 
Amen. 

At  the  end  of  the  volume  there  is  a  table  of  the  order  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  together  with  an  index  of  all  the 
passages  which  are  appointed  to  be  read  as  the  Epistles  and  Gos- 
pels ior  every  Sunday  in  the  year.  This  version  was  coiulucted 
through  the  press  by  the  joint  labour  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Austen  (a  native 
of  Surinam)  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Latrobe,  of  London.  It  was  received 
with  much  gratitude  by  the  poor  slaves  for  whom  it  was  printed.><' 

This  version  having  been  attacked  by  an  anonymous  critic  in 
the  Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor,  was  ably  vindicated  by  Mr. 
William  Greenfield,  in  "  A  Defence  of  the  Surinam  Negro-English 
Version  of  the  New  Testament  founded  on  the  History  of  the 
Negro-English  Version,  a  View  of  the  Situation,  Population,  and 
History  of  Surinam,  a  Philosophical  Analysis  of  the  Language, 
and  a  Critical  Examination  of  the  Version."    London,  1830,  8 vo. 


[ii.]  Soitth  AMERicAif  Verbioitb. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Portuj^ese  ever  gave  any  translation 
of  the  Scriptures  to  the  natives  of  South  America  who  were  sub- 
iugated  by  them :  and  the  barbarous  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards  in 
Mexico  are  recorded  in  the  page  of  history.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  however,  some  or  the  ecclesiastics  and 
missionaries  adopted  a  dif  erent  plan  from  that  pursued  by  their 
predecessors,  by  translating  some  parts  of  the  Scriptures  into  the 
language  of  the  country.  Benedict  Fernandez,  a  Spanish  Domi- 
nican iriar,  vicar  of  Mixteca  in  New  Spain,  translateo  the  Epistles 
and  Gospels  into  the  dialect  spoken  in  that  province.  Didacus  de 
S.  Maria,  another  Dominican,  and  vicar  of  the  province  of  Mexico 
(who  died  in  1579),  was  the  author  of  a  translation  of  the  EpistleB 
and  Gospels  into  the  Mexican  tongue,  or  general  language  of  the 
country.    The  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  and  other  fragments  of  the 

•  Adler»s  Bibliotheca  BIblica,  Part  IV.  p.  116.  Sixteenth  Report  of  the 
Bible  Society,  p.  127.  Beiddes  the  particulars  recorded  in  the  preceding 
sections,  there  are  many  interesting  circiirostancea  relative  to  the  history 
of  translations  and  translators,  which  the  limits  of  this  worlc  do  not  sllow  to 
be  detailed.  Fur  these,  and  indeed  for  every  thing  relative  to  the  literary 
history  of  tbo  Holy  Scriptures,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Town. 
Iey*s  Illustrations  of  Biblical  Literature,  London,  1821,  in  3  volumes,  8vo. 

•  Twenty-fifth  Report,  p.  Ixx.  Ixxi. 
10  Twenty-sixth  Report,  p.  Ixxx. 
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Holy  ScripCaret,  were  tnntlated  into  the  Mine  language  by  Louis 
Kocuigaes,  a  Spanish  Franciscan  friar :  and  the  Epistles  and  Gos- 
pels, appointed  to  be  read  for  the  whole  year,  were  translated  into 
the  idiom  of  the  WeHem  Indians  by  Arnold  &  Basaccio,  also  a 
Franciscan  friar :  bat  the  dates  of  these  latter  versions  have  not 
been  ascertained.  A  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Luke  into 
the  Mexican  language,  by  Dr.  Mora,  was  printed  in  1832,>  and 


another  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  into  the  i^iichoa  or  FMmvian  Ian 
ffuage,  by  Dr.  Paaos  Kaiiki,  in  1830.*  The  entire  Bible  is  said  tc 
nave  been  translated  into  the  BraxHum  language  by  i 
minister,  who  accompanied  the  Dutch  to  Keciw,  wnei 
quired  it  from  the  Portuguese.  This  version  has  never 
printed.*  In  1625  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  tho 
Peruvian  language  was  completed.^ 


CHAPTER  n. 


HARMONIES   OF   THE   OLD   AND   NEW   TESTAMENTS. 


NicoLAi  Alakdi  Bibliotheca  Hannonico-Biblica,  qiis»  pneter 
Historiam  Harmonicam,  tradit  Notitiam  Scriptorum  Harmonico- 
nun  cujuscunque  statis  et  religionis,  tam  perpetuorum  quam  ain- 
gulazium ;  nee  omiasis  illisy  qui  vel  spedalius  quoddam  argumeii- 
tum  sacrum,  vel  bina  Oracula  Spiritiis  Sancti  ab  Antilogiarum 
calumnia  vindicarunt.    Hamburgi,  1736,  8vo. 


SECTION  L 

JIARMOmES   OF  THE   OLD  TESTTAMENT. 

1.  A  Ghkoiticlx  of  the  Times  and  the  Order  of  the  Text  of 
the  Old  Teetament,  wherein  the  books,  chapters,  paalnu,  stories, 
prophecies,  &c,  are  reduced  into  the  proper  order,  and  taken  up 
in  the  proper  places,  in  which  the  natural  method  and  genuine 
serioB  of  the  chronology  lequireth  them  to  be  taken  in.  With 
rea«m  given  of  dislocations,  where  they  come.  And  many  re- 
markable notes  and  observations  given  all  along,  for  the  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  text ;  the  difficulties  of  the  chronicle  declared ; 
the  difierences  occurring  in  the  relating  of  stories  reconciled ;  and 
exceeding  many  scruples  and  obscurities  in  the  Old  Testament 
explained.    By  John  LioHTrooT,  D.D. 

This  *'  Chronicle"  is  to  be  found  in  the  fint  volume  of  Dr.  Ltgh^ 
fcot's  works,  published  at  London,  in  1664,  in  two  volumes,  folio,  and 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  8vo.  London  edition,  printed  in  1822- 
Sft.  Of  all  the  theologians  of  bis  time,  this  ccl ebrated  d i  v ine  (whose 
opinion  was  consulted  by  every  scholar  of  note,  both  British  and 
Foreign)  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  most  deeply  versed  in  the 
knowledge  of  tne  Scriptures.  "  It  was  his  custom,  for  many  years, 
to  note  down,  as  opportunity  presented,  in  the  course  of  his  talmu- 
dical  and  rabbinical  studies,  the  order  and  time  of  the  several  pos- 
sages  of  Scripture,  as  they  came  under  his  consideration."  By  pursu- 
ing this  metnod  he  gradually  formed  the  invaluable  chronicle,  the 
title  of  which  has  lust  been  given,  which  was  fint  published  at 
London,  in  4io.,  ana  in  the  year  1647.  In  this  work.  Dr.  Lightibot 
has  briefly  stated  the  summary  or  substance  of  the  historical  parts 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  has  indicated  the  order  in  which  the 
several  chapten,  psalms,  and  prophecies  are  to  be  placed.  In  the 
maigin  he  has  given  the  yean  of  the  world,  and  of  the  judges  or 
sovereigns  under  whose  administration  tho  several  events  took  place. 
Notwithstanding^  the  diffbrences  in  opinion  entertained  by  the 
learned  concerning  the  chronology  of  particular  events,  the  general 
method  of  this  "  Chronicle"  has  Men,  and  still  continues  to  be,  held 
in  the  highest  estimation  by  all  who  ara  competent  duly  to  appre- 
ciate its  merits. 

S.  A  Designe  about  disposing  the  Bible  into  an  Harmony.  Or, 
an  Essay  concerning  the  transposing  the  order  of  books  and 
chapters  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  for  the  reducing  of  all  into  a 
continued  history. 

C  Benefits. 
The<  Difficultie. 
C  Helpes. 

By  Samuel  Tokshxl.    London,  1747,  4 to. 

This  tract  was  published  nearly  at  the  same  time  with  Dr.  Light- 
ibot's  Chronicle.  It  appeara  from  the  preface  that  Mr.  Torshel  was 
preceptor  of  the  chilaron  of  King  Cuarles  I.  under  the  earl  of 
Northumberland;  and  his  tract  was  addressed  "To  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Lords  and  Commons  assembled  in  Parliament;" 
whom  he  endeavoured  lo  exci^  to  patronise  the  undertaking,  by 
the  consideration  of  the  ^lory  which  had  redounded  to  France  by 
the  then  recent  publication  of  the  Parisian  Polyglott,  in  ten  folio 
volumes.  The  state,  however,  paid  no  regard  to  mis  address,  and 
the  design  which  Tonhel  had  ablv  sketch^  was  never  accomplish- 
ed. He  proposed  ^  to  lay  the  wnole  story  together  in  a  conunued 
connection,  tne  books  or  parts  of  books,  and  all  the  severall  parcels 
disposed  and  placed  in  their  proper  order,  as  tlie  continuance  and 
chronicall  method  of  the  Scripture  history  requires ;  so  that  no 
fmteJice  nor  word  in  the  whole  Bible  bo  omiitedt  nor  any  thing 
repeated,  or  any  word  inserted  but  what  is  necessary  for  tnuuition. 

<  Twenty-ninth  Report,  p.  Izxv. 


So  as  some  whole  chapters  or  pieces  be  put  into  other  piaoea,  yea, 

Sreat  parts  of  some  books,  and  some  whole  books,  to  be  woven  into 
le  body  of  another  book."      (Tonhel's  Designe,  p.  ia>     In  the 


prosecution  of  this  undertaking,  besides  reducing  all  the  hislorical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  to  a  continued  series,  the  book  of 
Paalms,  and  the  sermons  of  the  Prophets,  wen  lo  be  inasftwl  in 
their  proper  places,  and  the  writixigs  of  Solomon  ineorpormied 
according  to  tnoee  periods  of  his  roign  when  thev  are  supposed  lo 
have  been  written ;  and  those  parts  of  the  book  of  Proverbs,  **  which 
the  men  of  Hezekiah  copied  out,"  were  to  be  disposed  in  the  body 
of  the  books  of  Chronicles,  towanls  the  end  of  the  teima  of  Heze- 
kiah, king  of  Jndah.  In  harmonizing  the  Gospels,  Mr.  Tofmhel 
proposed  to  follow  the  plan  then  recently  adopted  in  the  Latin  Har* 
mony>  commenced  by  Chemnitz,  continued  by  Lyser,  and  finisbed 
by  Gerhard ;  and  the  apostolic  epistles  were  lo  be  distributed  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  according  to  the  order  of  time  when  they 
were  written.  The  writinn  of  St.  John  were  to  close  the  propoeed 
undertaking.  The  perusal  of  this  modest  and  well-written  tract, 
several  years  since,  suggested  to  the  writer  of  these  pages  the  idea 
of  attempting  a  harmony  of  the  entire  Bible,  on  the  completion  of 
the  present  work.  This  laborious  undertaking,  however,  has  been 
happily  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  publicaUon  of 

3.  The  Rev.  George  Townsend's  Arrangement  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament 

[L]  The  Old  Testament,  arranged  in  historical  and  dironologi- 
cal  order  (on  the  basis  of  Lightfoof  s  Chronicle),  in  such  manner, 
thai  the  books,  chapters,  psalms,  prophecies,  dec.  may  be  read  as 
one  connected  history,  in  the  very  words  of  the  authorized  trane- 
lation.  By  the  Rev.  Greorge  Towitseh d,  M.A.  London,  1821 ; 
Second  Edition,  1826.    In  two  very  large  volumes,  8vo. 

This  beautifully  prmted  and  carefully  executed  work  (as  its  title- 
page  announces)  is  arranged  on  the  buis  of  Dr.  Lightloot's  Chro- 
nicle, above  noticed:  from  which,  however,  Mr.  Townseixl  has 
deviated  for  the  better  in  one  very  material  respect  According  lo 
Lightfoot's  plan,  the  Old  Testament  would  have  been  reed  as  one 
unbroken  hwtory,  without  anv  division  into  chapters,  or  any  of  those 
breaks,  the  omission  of  which  causes  not  a  litiie  weariness  to  the 
reader.  In  order  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  and  also  with  the  view 
of  making  the  Scripture  narrative  more  attractive,  as  well  as  more 
easily  remembered,  Mr.  T.  has  divided  his  harmony  into  ewht  suit- 
able periods,  viz.  1.  From  the  creation  to  the  delude  r^ — 2.  From  the 
confusion  of  tongues  to  the  death  of  Jacob  and  the  Patriarchs ; — 
3.  From  the  birth  to  the  death  of  Moses ; — 4.  From  the  entrance  of 
the  Israelites  into  Canaan,  under  the  command  of  Joshna,  lo  the 
death  of  David  ; — 5.  The  reign  of  Solomon ; — 6.  From  the  elevatioa 
of  Kehoboam  to  the  Babylonish  Captivity ;— 7.  The  Babylonish  Cap- 
tivity, seventy  years,  from  a.  c.  606  lo  536 ;— &  Frtmi  the  terminatioa 
of  the  Babylonish  Captivity  to  the  reformation  of  i^'orship  by  Nehe- 
miah,  and  the  oompleiion  of  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  by  Simon 
the  Just  from  a.  c.  536  to  about  300.  These  eight  periods  are  further 
subdivided  into  chapters  and  sections,  the  length  of  which  is  neces> 
sarily  regulated  by  tne  subjects  therein  discussed  ;  and  in  settling 
the  chronology  and  order  of  some  particular  events  and  prophecies, 
the  arranger  has  availed  himself  of  the  labours  of  the  most  eminent 
modern  biblical  critics.  A  well-written  introduction  developee  his 
plan  and  desig^n,  and  points  out  its  advantages  to  various  classes  of 
readers,  especially  to  clergymen,  and  those  who  are  preparing  for 
the  sacred  office,  to  whom  ttiis  work  is  indispensably  necessary. 
The  work  is  terminated  by  six  Indexes ; — the  Jirst,  containing  an 
account  of  the  periods,  chapters,  and  sections  into  which  the  work 
is  divided,  with  the  passages  of  Scripture  comprised  in  each ; — the 
second,  in  columns,  enabling  the  reader  to  discover  in  what  piart  of 
the  arrangement  anv  chapter  or  verse  of  the  Bible  may  be  found  ;^ 
the  third  and  fourth  conmin  tables  of  the  Psalms  and  Prophecies, 
showing  in  what  part  of  the  arrangement  and  after  what  passage 
of  Scripture,  eveiy  psalm  or  prophecy  is  inserted ;  and  likewise  on 
what  occasion,  and  at  what  period,  they  were  probably  written, 
with  the  authority  for  their  place  in  the  arrangement ;— -the  Jf/U, 
containing  the  dales  of  the  events  according  to  Dr.  Hales's  elaborate 
System  of  Chronology ;  and  the  sixthy  a  general  iudex  io  the  notes, 
which,  though  not  numerous,  are  very  appropriate,  and  possess  the 
rare  merit  of  compressing  a  great  variety  of  valuable  information 

•  Twenty-seyenth  R«port,  p.  Ixiii. 

•  Tuwnley's  lUiistrsttons,  vol.  HI.  pp.  46—336.  note. 
«  Twenty-first  Beport  of  the  Bibla  Socisty,  p.  Iv. 
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into  a  amall  comjpMB.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Archdeacon  Nares  ha«  _ 
characterized  this  work,  as  being  ''disgested  with  such  skill,  and 
illustrated  with  such  notes,  as  proves  the  author  to  have  studied  his 
task  with  deep  attention  and  distinguished  judgment."  (Visitation 
Sermon,  p.  24.  London,  1823.)  The  second  edition  has  parallel  re- 
ierences  and  the  marginal  renderings. 

[ii.]  The  New  Testament  ananged  in  Chronological  and  Hia- 
iorical  Order,  in  such  manner  that  the  Gospels,  the  EpisUea,  and 
the  Acta  may  be  read  as  one  connected  History.  The  Gospel  on 
the  basis  of  the  Harmonies  of  Lightfoot,  Doddridge,  Pilkington, 
Newcome,  and  Michaelis ;  the  Account  of  the  Resurrection,  on  the 
Authorities  of  West,  Townson,  and  Cranfield.  The  Epistles 
are  inserted  in  their  places,  and  divided  according  to  the  Apostle's 
Arguments.  With  copious  Notes  on  many  of  the  principal  Sub- 
jects of  Theology.  By  the  Rev.  Geoige  Towhsekd,  MA.  1825 ; 
Second  Edition  corrected,  1827,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Though  a  distinct  work  in  itself,  this  elaborate  publication  forms 
the  second  part  of  Mr.  Townsend's  Harmony  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  remarks  on  the  preceding  portion  are  equally  applicable  to 
the  present  work.  The  notes,  indeed,  are  much  more  valuable, 
from  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  very  important  topics  they  dis- 
cuss. The  usefulness  of  this  portion  of  Mr.  T.'s  labours  is  mate- 
rially increased  by  the  numerous  and  important  elucidations  which 
he  has  derived  ftom  the  works  of  Lightfoot,  Schoettgen,  Meuschen, 
and  others,  which  are  not  within  the  reach  of  every  biblical  stu« 
dent 

[iiL]  The  Holy  Bible  arranged  in  Historical  and  Chronologi- 
cal Older,  in  such  manner  that  the  whole  may  be  read  as  one 
connected  History,  in  the  worda  of  the  authorized  translation. 
With  short  Notes ;  and  a  Table,  dividing  the  Sacred  Volume 
into  365  Portions  for  daily  reading  throughout  the  year.  By  the 
Rev.  George  Towhskitd,  M.A.    London,  1884,  8vo* 

A  neat  reprint  of  the  preceding  work,  in  one  commodious  volume, 
illustrated  with  brief  notes. 

3.  A  Harmony  of  the  Kings  and  Prophets,  or  an  anrangement 
of  the  History  contained  in  the  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles, 
together  with  the  Writings  of  the  Prophets,  arranged  in  chrono- 
logical order  as  they  were  delivered,  commencing  with  the  Revolt 
of  the  Ten  Tribes,  and  closing  with  the  Prophecies  of  MalachL 
By  Stephen  Mebksll,  Kittery  (Maine),  [North  America].  1832, 
8vo. 


SECTION  n. 

HARMONIES  OF  THB  ENTIRB   KEW  TESTAMENT,  AND   OF  THE 
FOUR   GOSPELS. 

1.  Thi  Harmony,  Chronicle,  and  Order  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  text  of  the  four  Evangelists  methodized.  Stoiy 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  analyzed.  Order  of  the  Epistles 
manifested.  Times  of  the  Revelation  observed,  and  illustrated 
with  a  variety  of  observations  upon  the  chiefest  difficulties,  Textual 
and  TalmUffical,  for  clearing  of  their  sense  and  language.  By 
J<^m  LioHTTooT,  D.D.  London,  1654,  folio.  Also  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  worits.    London,  1682,  fbUo. 

In  this  valuable  vrork  Dr.  Liirhtfoot  has  pursued  the  same  method 
which  he  had  adopted  in  his  Cmonicle  of  the  Old  Testament  He 
further  published,  at  London,  in  1644  and  1660,  three  parts  of  The 
Harmony  of  the  Four  EvongdUtU^  among  ihemsdvety  and  with  the 
Old  TettamenL  The  fourth  and  fifth  parts,  which  were  to  have 
completed  his  desi^  never  appeared.  Tbis  harmony  ia  enriched 
with  numerous  philological  and  explanatory  remarlu,  of  which 
many  subsequent  critics  and  harmonists  have  availed  themselves. 

2.  Harmonia  Quatuor  Evangeliorum  juxta  Sectiones  Anuno- 
nianas  et  Eusebti  Canones.  Oxonii,  e  Typographeo  Clarendo- 
niano,  1805,  4to. 

3.  Andres  Osiaitobi  Harmonis  Evangelics  Ltbri  Quatuor, 
Gnece  et  Latine.  In  qnibus  Evangelica  Historia  ex  quatuor 
Evangelistis  ita  in  unum  est  contexts,  ut  nullius  verbum  ullum 
omisBum,  nihil  alienum  immixtum,  nullius  ordo  turbatus,  nihil 
non  Buo  loco  positnm.  Omnia  vero  litteris  et  notis  ita  distincta 
sint,  nt  quid  cujusque  evangelists  proprium,  quid  cum  aliis  et 
cum  quibus  commune  sit,  piimo  statim  adspectn  deprehendere 
queas:  item  Elenchus  Harmonis:  Adnotationum  fiber  unus. 
Baailes,  1537,  folio ;  Grsce  et  Latine,  Basiles,  1567,  fofio;  La- 
tine,  Lutetis  Pariaionun  ex  offidna  Roberti  Stephani.  1545, 
12mo. 

Ositoder's  Harmony  is  not  of  very  fivanent  oecumnce.  It  is 
highly  estimated  by  walchius,  though  Michaelis  rather  harshly 
oraerves  that  he  undesignedly  renders  the  Gospel  history  not  only 
suspicious,  but  incredible,  by  adopting  the  principle  that  the  evan- 
gelists constantly  wrote  in  chronological  order,  and  that  the  same 
transactions  aadf  discouTMs  took  place  twice  or  thrice  in  the  life  of  I 
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Christ  He  acknowledges,  however,  that  Osiander  did  not  f^  so 
&r  as  his  successors,  and  that  he  sometimes  deviates  firom  his  ge- 
neral principle. 

4.  Comelii  Jahbbhii,  Gandavensis,  Concordia  Evangelica, 
in  qusL,  prsterquam  quod  suo  loco  ponitur,  qus  evangelists  hon 
servato  reoensent  ordine,  etiam  nullius  yerbum  aliquod  omittitur. 
Litteris  autem  omnia  sic  distinguuntur,  ut  quid  cujusque  pn^ 
prium,  quid  cum  aliis  et  cum  quibus  commune,  etiam  ad  singu- 
las  dictiones  mox  deprehendatur.  Lovanii,  1549,  8vo.  Ajit- 
veipis,  1558,  12mo. 

Jansenius  parttaUv  followed  Osiander.  He  subsequendy  wrote 
a  Commentary  on  nis  Harmony,  which  was  published  together 
with  it  at  liouvain,  in  1571.  The  number  of  editions  through 
which  this  work  passed  {thirteen  others  are  enumerated  by  Wal- 
chius, between  the  years  1577  and  1624)  sufficiently  attest  the  fa- 
vourable opinion  entertained  of  its  value.  Walchius  extob  Janse- 
nius's  learning,  ingenuity,  and  modesty. 

5.  Martini  Chbxkitii  Harmonia  Quatuor  Evangeliorom, 
quam  ab  eodem  feliciter  inchoatam  Polycarpus  Lyserus  et  Jo- 
hannes Gerhardus,  u  quidem  continuavit,  Idc  perfedt.  Ham- 
buigi,  1704,  folio. 

The  best  edition  of  a  most  valuable  Harmony.  Chemnitz  com- 
piled only  the  first  two  books,  and  part  of  a  third,  which  were 
published  after  his  death  at  Frankfort,  in  1593,  by  Polycarp  lAfser; 
who  wrote  the  remainder  of  the  third  book,  and  added  the  fourth 
and  part  of  the  fifth  book.  These  were  published  at  difilerent 
times  at  Leipsie  and  Frankfort,  between  the  years  1604  and  1611 : 
and,  on  Lyser's  death,  Gerhaid  completed  the  undertaking,  with 
learning  and  industry  not  inferior  to  those  of  his  predecessors.  T^e 
entire  work,  with  the  several  continuations,  was  firat  published  at 
Geneva,  in  1688.  This  elaborate  work  is  not  only  a  harmony,  but 
a  learned  commentary  on  the  four  Gk»pels. 

6.  The  Harmony  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  and  their  text  me- 
thodized, according  to  the  order  and  series  of  times  in  which  the 
several  things  by  Uiem  mentioned  were  transacted.  By  Samuel 
Crabock,  B.D.  London,  1668,  folio,  and  again  in  1684  and 
1685. 

Thii  work  was  revised  bf  the  learned  Dis.  Tillotson,  afterwards 
arohbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  whom  it  was  preserved  from  destruc- 
tion during  the  memorable  fire  of  London,  in  1666.  (Chalmers's 
Biog.  Diet.  vol.  X.  p.  447.)  In  the  seventeenth  oentuiy  it  was 
deservedly  held  in  the  highest  estimation ;  though  it  is  now  super- 
seded by  later  and  more  critical  works.  Mr.  C^adock  has  drawn 
up  the  Gospel  history  in  an  explanatory  paraphiase,  in  English, 
iK^ch  is  followed  by  the  teit  of  the  evangelists.  In  the  maigm  he 
has  given  short  but  useful  notes  in  Latin,  which  are  very  judi- 
ciously extracted  fiom  Grotios,  Dn,  Lightfoot  and  Hammond,  and 
other  critics.  The  book  is  by  no  means  dear ;  which  to  students 
(who  may  not  be  able  to  procure  recent  and  more  expensive  har- 
monies) is  a  great  advantage.  This  harmonist  did  not  adopt  the 
principle  of  &iander. 

7.  Bemardi  Laxt  Hiitoria,  sive  Concordia  Evangelistarum. 
Parisiis,  1689,  12mo. — CommentaHus  in  Harmoniam  sive  Con- 
cordiam  Quatuor  EvangeUstarum.  Parisiis,  1699,  in  two  volumes, 
4to. 

Lamy's  Commentaiy  is  held  in  much  higher  estimation  than  his 
Harmony.  It  is  justly  characterized  by  Michaelis  as  a  learned 
work.  The  chronological  and  geographical  apparatus  is  peculiarly 
valuable. 

8.  Joannis  Clbkigi  Harmonia  Evangelica,  cui  subjecta  est 
historia  Christ!  ex  quatuor  evangeliis  concinnata.  Aocesserunt 
tree  Dissertationes,  de  annis  Christi,  deque  concordia  et  auctori- 
tate  evangeliorum.    Amstelodami,  1699,  folio. 

All  critics  unite  in  commendation  of  Le  Clerc's  Harmony.  He 
has  arranged  the  history  of  the  four  evangeliaui,  according  to  chro- 
nological order,  in  columns  parallel  to  each  other,  in  Greek  and 
Latin ;  and  under  the  text  he  has  given  a  Latin  paraphrase,  the 
design  of  which  is  to  remove  apparent  contradictions.  Le  Clero 
promised  to  publish  Annotations  on  his  Ilandony,  which  have 
never  appeared.  A  Latin  edition  of  it  was  printed  at  Altorf  in 
1700,  in  4to. ;  and  an  English  translation  of  it  is  said  by  Walchius 
to  have  been  published  at  London  in  the  same  year,  also  in  4to. 

9.  Nicolai  Toisabdi  Harmonia  Gneoo-Latina.  Parisiis,  1707, 
folio. 

M.  Toinard  drew  up  this  Harmony  for  his  own  private  use,  of 
which  only  five  or  six  copies  were  taken  for  the  use  of  his  friends. 
After  his  decease  they  published  it  (as  he  hod  desired  they  would) 
at  the  time  and  place  above  mentioned.  It  has  long  been  held  in 
the  highest  estimation,  for  the  care  and  diligence  which  its  author 
bestowed,  in  order  to  settle  the  several  circumstances  mentioned 
by  the  difterent  evangelists.  Bishop  Marsh  pronoimces  it  to  be  of 
particular  use  to  those  who  wish  to  examine  the  verbal  agreement 
of  the  evangelists ;  as  M.  Toinard  has  not  only  placed  in  adjacent 
columns  the  parallel  passages,  but  has  also  parallelized  even  single 
words. 

1 0.  Jo.  Reinhardi  Rvs,  Harmonia  Evangelistarum,  ita  adoniata, 
ut,  investigati  seduio  textus  coharenti4y  nulius  venoa,  sive  tiaji- 
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outar,  nve  pnetereatar  one  brevi  ac  ■ucdnct^  ezpUcatione,  qae 
justi  commentarii  loco  eaw  queat  Jens,  1 727-]  730,  4  vols. 
I2mo. 

Walcfaius  pronounces  this  to  be  an  elaborate  and  learned  work. 
This  harmonist  follows  the  plan  of  those  who  vindicate  the  chro- 
nological order  of  the  history  related  by  each  evangelist  The  text 
of  the  sacred  writers  is  also  explained  in  the  oopioos  notes  of 
M.  Rus.    Walchu  Bibliotheca,  vol.  iv.  p.  881. 

11.  In  the  year  1739  and  1740,  Dr.  Doddbidoe  published  the 
first  and  second  volumes  of  his  Family  Expositor,  of  which  an 
■iKoant  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  Appendix. 
They  are  noticed  here,  because  they  contain  a  harmony  of  the 
four  Goepels,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  executed  with  great 
judgment,  independently  of  the  very  valuable  exposition  and 
notes  that  accompany  it 

12.  The  Evangelical  History  and  Harmony.  By  Matthew 
PiLKiHOToir,  LL.B.    London,  1747,  folio. 

This  harmonist  professes  not  to  adhere  to  any  of  the  schemes  laid 
down  by  his  predecessors  for  arranging  -the  evangelical  history. 
It  is  not  disposed  in  columns,  like  the  works  of  Le  Clerc,  Toinard, 
and  others ;  out  the  text  is  exhibited  in  such  a  manner  as  to  relate 
the  various  discourses  and  facts  recorded  by  the  sacred  writers  in 
their  identical  words,  and  in  the  fullest  manner  possible,  yet  so  as 
to  avoid  tautology.  The  history  is  divided  into  chapters,  and  these 
are  subdivided  into  sections  of  moderate  length.  Two  Chronolo^cal 
Dissertations  are  prefixed :  1.  On  the  time  of  Herod's  death,  oi  the 
birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  duration  of  his  ministiy,  and  the  year  of 
his  crucifixion,  &c.  &c.  S.  On  the  time  and  place  of  the  aooracion 
of  the  wise  men.  Notes  are  Bu|>joined  tor  the  elucidation  of  par- 
ticular passages.  The  work  is  executed  with  great  care,  and  may 
frequently  be  purchased  at  a  low  price. 

13.  The  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels;  in  which  the  natdral 
order  of  each  is  preserved,  with  a  paraphrase  and  notes.  By  J. 
Mackkioht,  D.D.  4to.  2  vols.  1756 ;  2d  ediU  1763  ;  3d  edit.  8vo. 
ft  vols.  Edinburgh,  1804. 

Dr.  Macknight  closely  adheres  to  the  principle  of  Osiander;  but 
his  paraphrase  and  commentary  contain  so  mucn  useful  information, 
that  his  narmony  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  standard  book  among 
divines ;  it  is  in  the  lists  of  Bishops  Watson  and  Tomline.  The 
preliminary  disquisitions  greatljr  enhance  its  value.  Dr.  Macknight's 
work  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Professor  RuckGrsfelder,  and 
published  in  3  vols.  8vo.  at  Bremen  and  Deventer,  1772.  Bishop 
Marsh  says,  that  whoever  makes  use  of  this  harmony  should  com- 

Ere  with  it  Dr.  Lardner's  observations  on  it,  which  were  first  pub- 
hed  in  1764,  and  are  reprinted  in  the  eleventh  volume  or  the 
octavo  edition,  and  in  the  mlh  volume  of  the  quarto  edition  of  his 
works. 

14.  An  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  in  which  the  original  text 
is  disposed  after  Le  Clerc's  general  manner,  with  such  various 
readings  at  the  foot  of  the  page  as  have  received  Wetetein's 
sanction  in  his  folio  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament.  Observa- 
tions are  subjoined  tending  to  settle  the  time  and  place  of  every 
transaction,  to  establish  the  series  of  facts,  and  to  reconcile  seem- 
ing inconsistencies.  By  William  Nkwcomb,  D.D.  Bishop  of 
Ossory  (afterwards  Archbishop  of  Armagh).  London,  1778,  folio. 

16.  An  English  Harmony  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  generally 
disposed  after  the  manner  of  the  Greek  of  William  Newcome, 
Archbishop  of  Armagh;  roith  a  Map  of  PaletHne  divided  ac- 
cording to  the  hoelve  tribet,  Explanatory  ^otet,  and  Indexet, 
London,  1802,  8vo. 

The  Greek  Harmony  of  Archbishop  Newcome  has  long  been  held 
in  the  highest  estimation ;  but  its  bulk  and  price  necessarily  place 
it  beyond  the  reach  of  many  biblical  students.  In  publishing  this 
harmony,  the  anonymous  compiler  (a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends)  has  rendered  to  £nglish  readers  the  same  service  wnich 
that  learned  prelate  had  conferred  on  biblical  scholars  by  his  lai^or 
Greek  work.  "Several  trifling  altemtions  have  been  adopted  in 
the  text,  and,  it  is  hoped,  generally  to  advantage."  (Prefiice,  p.  v.) 
The  harmony  fills  four  hundred  and  thirty-lour  pages ;  and  the 
*  Notes  and  illilstrations"  comprise  thirty-six  pages :  though  brief, 
they  are  judiciously  selected  from  the  critical  and  philological 
labours  of'^Beausobre  and  L'Enfant,  Calmet,  Grotius,  the  Rev.  Drs. 
Hammond,  Harwood,  Shaw,  Doddridge,  from  the  harmony  of  the 
late  eminent  physician,  Dr.  Robert  Willan,  and  various  other 
sources.  The  volume  concludes  with  an  index  to  the  Parables 
-delivered  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  a  Table  for  finding  any  passage  of 
the  Gospels  in  this  Harmony.  Altogether,  **  the  form  in  which  this 
work  is  printed  is  extremely  convenient;  so  much  so,  that  they, 
who  can  use  the  Greek,  may  be  glad  to  consult  the  English  octavo 
rather  than  the  unwieldy  folio  of  the  archbishop."  (British  Critic 
(O.  &).  vol.  xxii.  p.  437.) 

16*.  An  English  Harmony  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  disposed 
after  the  manner  of  the  Greek  of  William  Newcome,  Archbishop 
•f  Armagh ;  mth  Explanatory  ^otet,  and  Indexet,  and  a  new 
Map  ofPalettine,  divided  into  Tetrarchiet,  and  thvming  the 
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TraveU  of  our  Lord  Jent9  Chriit, 
8vo. 

Though  apparently  a  new  work,  this  is  a  mere  reprint  of  the 
preceding  Harmony,  with  the  omission  in  the  title-page  of  the  wx>rd 
"generally"  (which  the  original  compiler  had  properly  itmtrx^ 
as  Archbishop  Newcomers  method  was  only  generally  IblloiKetJ;, 
and  with  the  variation,  which  the  reader  wm  be  aUe  to  distiiiga.>:k. 


from  the  lines  above  printed  in  Italics.  The  date  of  the  ortgiial 
work  is  in  Arabic  figures ;  in  the  volume  under  consideratkn  u  a 
in  Roman  small  capital  letters.  The  few  errata  which  the  orii^iTai 
compiler  had  noticed  are  here  corrected:  but  the  following  ta^m. 
which  he  had  prefixed  lo  his  table  of  contents,  viz.  *•  The  tittr  yt- 
fixed  to  each  section  is  designed  to  mark  the  ecncral  order  «/  *Tn 
view,  and  not  faithfully  to  exhibit  its  ctmtenta,*^  is  omitted :  aat  iM 
table  of  contents,  which  in  the  original  work  fills  atven  page*  m 
columns,  is  here  printed  in  long  lines,  in  four  pages.  The  ihiny- 
six  pages  of  *'  notes  and  illustrations"  are  here  conaprerscd  mlj 
thirty-S^ree  ,*  and  the  "Table  for  finding  any  passage  of^thc  G<Kpr!f 
in  this  Harmony,"  which  fills  five  pages  in  the  original  editkm.  a 
here  compressed  into  four  pages.  The  Map  is  the  only  new  arorlc: 
it  exhibits  Palestine,  divided  into  Tetrarchies,  and  by  means  U'  s 
red  line  shows  the  travels  of  Jesus  Christ  In  one  comer  of  it  j 
a  ground  plan  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  volume  is  t€  ry 
neatly  printed. 

16.  A  Harmony  of  the  Evangelists  in  Greek;  to  whidi  tie 
prefixed  Critical  Dissertations  in  English.  By  Joseph  P«ixst- 
Lxx,  LL.D.    London,  1778,  4to. 

17.  A  Harmony  of  the  Evangelists  in  English ;  with  Criiinl 
Dissertations,  an  occasional  Paraphrase,  and  Notes  for  the  vm 
of  the  unlearned.  By  Joseph  Pkikstiat,  LLJ).  l4iDdnn, 
1780,  4to. 

The  same  method  of  arrangement  is  fi)Ilowed  in  both  the^e  Hs^ 
monies.  Dr.  Priestley  adopted  the  opinion  of  some  ancient  wTticfB, 
that  the  ministry  of  Jestis  uhrist  lasted  only  one  year,  or  a  year  &i^ 
a  few  months.  For  an  account  of  these  two  publications  see  tte 
Monthly  Review  (old  series),  vol.  Iviii.  pp.  8^—94.,  and  vol-  Ilf. 
pp.  81—90. 161—173. 

18.  Synopsis  Evangelionim  Mattfasi,  Maici,  et  Lucae,  una  rmi 
iis  Joannis  Pericopis,  qus  historiam  passionis  et  lesnrrectionii 
historiam  complectuntur.  Textum  recensuit,  et  selectam  lectiooii 
varietatem  adjecit  J.  J.  Griisbach.  Hals,  1776,  8vo.  Etiitio 
secunda,  emendatior  et  auction  Hals  SsLZononiy  1797,  Svo. 
Editio  quarta,  1822,  8vo. 

The  chief  purport  of  this  synopsis,  Bishop  Marsh  remarks,  is,  not 
to  give  a  chronological  series  of  events,  but  to  represent  in  paraL^I 
columns  all  those  sections  which  are  common  to  the  Gospe^U  of 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke ;  the  Gospel  of  John  (except  the  kK 
part)  being  omitted,  because  the  retft  of  it  has  so  very  little  nsBrf 
m  common  with  the  other  three.  In  order  to  make  as  few  tiaa^ 
positions  as  possible,  Mark's  order  is  generally  retained,  because  i: 
IS  the  same  with  that  of  Luke,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  facts  ^huh 
are  common  to  all  three.  Those  parU  which  each  cvangelttt  ins 
peculiar  to  himself,  are  inserted  m  intermediate  sectioiis.  T:» 
learned  translator  of  Michaclis  pronounces  the  dispoaitioo  of  the 
^vhole  work  to  be  very  commodious,  and  adds,  that  he  knows  c:  t,3 
harmony,  which  afibrds  so  much  assistance  in  tho  investigaiior.  tif' 
the  origin  of  the  first  Gospels.  In  1812»  an  English  Syncpns  uf  ^ 
first  three  Gospels,  including  the  last  four  chapters  of  St.  Jihu't 
Gospel,  was  published  in  8vo.  on  the  plan  of  Grieabach's  nwi 
with  some  variations,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Dunster,  who  Yi^s  i3i:> 
the  narrative  of  St  Luke  tlie  standard  to  which  the  other  Gasj».< 
ore  adapted.  Valuable  as  Griesbach's  synopsis  confcfeedh'  is,  s4h>s 
of  his  transpositions  have  been  deemed  arbitrary,  and  some  im>*^ 
ant  passages  were  omitted  by  him.  To  obviate  these  defects.  MM 
De  Wette  and  I^iicke  have  compiled  a  new  synopsis  from  Ctn««- 
bach's  third  edition,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  entire  passages  ol  I'a 
Gospels  with  their  parollels;  at  the  foot  of  each  page  ihcy  Knvr 
given  the  principal  various  lections  from  Griesbach's  critical  edti  n 
of  the  New  Testament ;  and  they  have  supplied  brief  notice*  ni 
the  arguments  or  contents  of  eacn  section.  The  title  of  this  very 
useful  publication  is, 

19.  Synopsis  Evangelionim  Matthsi,  Marci,  et  LtKv,  cms 
Parallelis  Joannis  Pericopis.  Ex  recensione  Griesbachii^  ciun 
selecta  Lectionum  varietate.  Concinnaverunt,  ct  Breves  Argn> 
mentorum  Notationes  adjeccnint  Gull.  Mart.  Leber.  De  Wsttx, 
et  Frid.  Lucks.    Bcrolini,  1818,  4to. 

20.  Diatessaron,  sive  Integra  Historia  Domini  noslri  Jes 
Christi,  Gnecd.  Ex  quatuor  Evangeliis  inter  se  oollatis,  ipsif*^ 
Evangelistarum  verbis  aptd  et  ordinate  dispositis  confecla.  Su^ 
jungitnr  Evangelionim  brevis  Harmonia.  Edidit  J.  WRrrs. 
S.T.P.  Ling.  Arab.  Pro£  Versionis  Syriacc  PiuloxeniaiHe  Xof. 
Test  Interpres.  Oxonii,  ^  Typographeo  Clarendoniams  ITS), 
small  8vo. 

A  Diatessaron  is  the  result  and  summary  of  a  Harmony.  In  t\f 
latter  the  whole  text  of  the  ibur  evangelists  is  given,  only  so  s^ 
ranged  in  columns  that  their  parallelisms  and  diflerences  nay  be 
exactly  seen :  whereas,  in  a  diatessaron,  one  continued  narrative  ii 
selected  iiom  the  four,  avoiding  all  repetitions  of  the  same  or  siau- 
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ha  words.  ProfMsor  White  fininddd  his  beaatifally  and  correctly 
printed  volume  on  the  excellent  Harmony  of  Archbishop  New- 
oome,  except  in  the  part  relatmg  to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ, 
in  which  he  has  followed  the  arrangement  of  facts  proposed  bv- 
Mr.  West  and  Dr.  Townson,  in  their  works  on  this  subject,  which 
are  noticed  in  the  next  coL  The  time  and  piace  in  which  each 
event  happened,  are  judiciously  noticed  in  the  margins :  a  map  of 
Palestine  is  prefixed ;  and  a  very  useful,  though  concise,  Evangeli- 
orum  Harmonia,  which  is  added  at  the  end,  connects  the  whole 
with  peculiar  clearness.  In  1802,  Dr.  White's  work  was  translated 
into  iAtin  by  the  Rev.  T.  Thirlwall,  who  retained  the  chief  )>art 
of  the  professor's  title,  and  adopted  principally  the  I^atin  version 
vf  Castellio;  although,  where  the  eaitor  regarded  his  phrases  as 
forced  and  aiSected  (as  they  sometimes  are),  he  has  had  recourse  to 
the  versions  of  Beza,  Tremellius,  and  the  Vulgate.  This  publicap 
tion  may  be  of  use  to  those,  who,  in  reading  the  Greek,  are  occa^ 
rionally  induced  to  consult  a  translation;  Mr.  Thirlwall  also  pub- 
lished, in  1803,  an  English  Dtatesaarofit  or  History  of  our  Lord 
Jenu  Christ,  conunUd  from  ike  four  Qofpelt  accoraing  to  the  au^ 
tkorized  vernon,  8vo.  and  ISmo.  Some  brief  notes,  and  a  concise  but 
useful  introduction  are  annexed,  together  with  a  map  of  Palestine. 

21.  Diateasaron ;  or  the  Gospel  Hiatoiy,  from  the  Text  of  the 
Poor  Bvangelistii,  in  a  connected  Series.  With  Notes  critical 
and  explanatoiy,  by  Robert  Thomsoit.  Edinburgh  and  London, 
1808,  8vo. 

22.  The  United  Gospel;  or,  Ministry  of  oar  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  combined  from  the  Nanations  of  the  Pour  EvazH 
gelisCa.    By  R.  and  M.  Willav.    London,  1806,  8vo. 

This  is  the  third  edition  of  a  very  useful  Diataearon^  for  such 
the  work  in  efiect  is.  The  firet  impression  appeared  in  1782,  and 
the  second  in  1786,  under  the  name  of  the  late  eminent  phjrsician 
Dr.  Robert  Willan.  It  professes  to  exhibit  the  evenu  of  the  Gospel 
history  in  a  connected  chain  or  order  of  succession ;  and,  by  com- 
bining the  accounts  of  each  evangelist,  to  relate  in  their  own  words 
every  incident,  with  all  its  circumstances,  at  full  length.  The 
Holes  which  accompany  the  work  are  judiciously  selected ;  they 
relate  chiefly  to  the  manners,  customs,  opinions,  and  expressions, 
proverbial  or  allegorical,  among  the  eastern  nations,  with  which 
the  generality  of  readers  cannot  be  familiarly  acquainted. 

23.  A  Synopsis  of  the  Four  Evangelists ;  or,  a  regular  Histoxy 
of  the  conception,  birth,  doctrine,  miracles,  death,  resurrection, 
and  ascenaion  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  wonls  of  the  Evangelists. 
By  Charles  Thomsoit,  8vo.    Philadelphia,  1815. 

The  venerable  author  of  this  Harmony,  whose  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  noticed  in  a  subsequent  page  of  this  Appendix, 
considering  the  Gospel  as  memoirs  of  remarkable  things  said  and 
done  by  Jesus  Christ,  has  here  arranged  them  according  to  the 
dates,  places,  and  circumstances,  which  he  found  expressly  men- 
tioned m  the  several  Gospels.  He  has  employed  a  literal  transla- 
tion of  the  very  words  oi^  the  evangelists,  without  any  omission  or 
addition,  excepting  that  he  has  inserted  explanations  of  peculiar 
phrases  and  technical  terms  between  brackets  [  ].  It  is  very 
respectably  executed;  and  at  the  end  there  are  fifty  pages  of  notes, 
ehiefly  explanatory  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Jev«-s. 

24.  An  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels ;  or,  a  series  of  the  Nar- 
^tives  of  the  Evangelists,  so  collected  and  disposed,  as  to  bring 
the  whole  into  one  regular  relation;  with  notes,  selected  from 
various  authors.    By  John  CaxxBcas.    London,  1813,  8vo. 

26.  A  Chroniriogicail  History  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  from  the  compounded  texts  of  the  Pour  Holy  Evange- 
lists; or,  the  English  Diatessaron ;  with  a  map  of  the  Holy  Land, 
explanatory  notes,  and  illustrations,  £rom  late  oriental  travellers 
and  rabbinical  writers,  6k.  dec  By  the  Rev.  R.  WArnvKB.  Bath 
and  London,  1819, 8vo. 

26.  Concordance  de  Qoatie  Evang^liKtee,  suivanft  I'Ordre  de 
Micbaelis.    Paiis,  1828,  12mo. 

This,  it  is  beUevod,  is  the  only  detached  harmony  of  the  Gospels 
eztamt  in  die  French  language:  it  is  drawn  up  agroMbly  to  the 
order  of  Michaelis  in  his  harmoinr  or  table  of  eontenis  to  the  four 
evangelists,  which  forms  part  of  bis  intradaction  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament. (Vel.  iiL  pp.  49—63.  of  Bishop  Marsh's  English  transla- 
tion; or  vol.  iii.  pp.  58—93  of  M.  Chenevi^e's  French  translation.) 
The  total  absence  of  a  table  of  contents,  or  even  of  the  summaries 
of  the  contents  ^iven  to  each  section  by  Michaelis,  greatly  lessens 
the  utility  of  this  volume  as  a  book  of  reference  to  the  Fveaoh 
reader. 

27.  The  Monotessaron ;  or,  the  Gospel  History,  according  to 
the  Four  Evangelists,  harmonized  and  chronologically  arranged, 
in  a  new  Translation  from  the  Text  of  Griesbach.  By  the  Rev. 
John  8.  TuoMPSOir.     Baltimore,  1829,  8vok 

28.  Synopsis  Evangeliorum  Matthsi,  Marci  et  Luce,  cum 
Joannis  Pericopifl  Panllelis.  Textom  ex  online  Griesbachii 
dispertitum,  cum  varia  Scripture  selecta,  edidit  Mauritius  Roxdi* 
»im.    Halis  Saxonum,  1829,  8vo. 

A  commodious  synopsis  of  the  first  three  Gospels.  The  order 
of  Dr.  Griesbach  (see  No.  18.  p.  60.)  is  followed  in  the  disposition 


of  the  text :  but  the  synopsis  itself  is  divided  into  six  parts,  after 
the  plan  of  De  Wotte  and  Luccke.  The  summaries  of  contents 
prefixed  to  each  section  are  principally  taken  from  Dr.  Knappe's 
critical  edition.  Great  pains  have  been  bestowed  on  the  punctua- 
tion of  this  work,  the  ^pographical  execution  of  which  is  very 
neat. 

29.  Quatuor  Evangeliorum  Tabule  Synoptics.  Juxta  ra- 
tiones  temporis  quoad  fieri  potuit  compoeuit,  annotationibusque 
ex  perpetua  eectionum  singulanim  collatione  inetruxit»  Heniicns 
Nicolans  Culussk.    Haunie,  1829, 8vo. 

No  part  of  the  Greek  text  is  printed  in  this  work,  in  which  the 
author  has  taken  singular  pains  in  adjusting  the  order  of  events, 
from  a  minute  and  laborious  collation  of  the  parallel  passages  in 
the  four  evangelists. 

30.  Harmonia  Evangelica :  sive  Quatuor  Evangelia  Greed, 
pro  temporis  et  rerum  serie  in  partes  quinque  distributa.  Edidit 
Edvardus  Grxswsll,  A.M.    Oxonii,  1830,  8vo. 

30*.  Dissertations  upon  the  Principles  and  Arrangement  of  a 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Grxswxll, 
M.A.     Oxford,  1830,  3  vols.  8vo. 


The  fundamental  principles  of  Mr.  Greswell's  Harmony  are,  1. 

hat  the  last  three  Gospeb  are  regular  compositions ;  2.  That  St. 

Matthew's  Gospel  is  partly  regular  and  pardy  irre^lar ;  3.  That 


each  of  the  Gospels  was  written  in  the  order  in  which  it  stands ; 
4.  That  the  Gospels  last  written,  in  every  instance,  were  supple- 
mental to  the  prior  Gospels.  "  His  harmony  forms  but  a  portion  of 
^  valuable  critical  apparatus,  which  he  has  constructed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  critical  stiident ;  and,  taken  together  with  the  Disser- 
tations, it  will  enable  the  reader  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
whole  range  of  inquiry  relating  to  the  chronology  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  the  structure  and  composition  of  the  Gospels."  (Eclec- 
tic Review  for  June,  1833,  vol.  ix.  Third  Series,  p  313.) 

31.  A  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels  in  the  English  Autho- 
rized version,  arranged  aceordmg  to  Greswell'e  « Harmonia 
Evangelica"  m  Greek,  with  references  to  his  Diseertatiasis  on  the 
same.     By  R.  Mimpris.     London,  1833,  8vo. 

A  necessary  companion  to  Mr.  Greswell's  elaborate  works. 

82.  A  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels,  founded  on  the  Arrange- 
ment of  the  Harmonia  Evangelica  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Greswell. 
With  the  Practical  Reflections  of  Dr.  Doddridge.  By  the  Rev. 
E.  BicKXBSTXTB.    Loudou,  1832,  8vo. 


SECTION  IIL 

nARMONIES  or   VABTICVUJI  PARTS  OF  THE   FOUR  GOSPELS. 

1.  A  Hatmony  and  Ezpowtion  of  our  Messed  Lord's  last  Pro- 
phecy ;  in  which  the  Difiiculties  that  have  hitherto  perplexed 
eomnentatora  nre  satisfactorily  explained.  By  John  P^Kiriir, 
A.B.  Dublin,  1832,  8vo. 

The  principal  design  of  this  publication  is  to  prove  that  the  de- 
tails WDJch  are  given  in  Matt  xxiv.  15 — 22,,  Mark  xiii.  14—20., 
and  Luke  xxi.  20-^-24.,  refer  to  two  events,  different,  distinct,  and 
distant  from  each  other ;  the  one,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  Romans — an  event  long  past ;  the  other  still  future,  and  likely 
to  occur  about  the  restoration  of  the  Jews.  Mr.  Fannin  considere 
that  Luke's  account  refers  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  bir 
Titus,  while  those  of  Matthew  and  Mark  refer  to  the  second  ad- 
vent of  Christ :  and  he  has  devoted  twenty-three  pages  to  prove 
that  the  abomination  of  desolation,  spoken  of  by  the  latter  two 
evangelists,  is  popery. 

2.  Observations  on-  the  Hiatory  of  the  Evidences  of  the  Re- 
surrection of  Jesus  Christ.  By  Gilbert  Wbst,  Esq.  London, 
1747,  8vo. 

The  multiplied  editions  of  this  most  valuable  treatise,  which 
places  the  history  of  the  resurrection  on  impregnable  ground,  suffi- 
ciently attest  its  value,  and  the  high  estimation  in  \vhich  it  is  de- 
servedly held.  Mr.  West  had  for  a  time  listened  to  the  blandish- 
ments of  infidelity ;  and  the  treatise  in  question  was  written  in 
consequence  of  the  iaquiries  which  he  conscientiously  instituted 
into  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  of  which  ho  lived  and  died  a 
bright  ornament.  His  work  is  noticed  here  on  account  of  the  lu- 
minous and  satisfactoiy  manner  in  which  he  has  harmonized  the 
several  accounts  of  the  evangelical  history  of  the  resurrection. 

3.  A  Harmony  of  the  Pour  Gospels,  so  &r  as  relates  to  our 
Saviour's  Resurrection,  with  a  commentary  and  notes.  By 
Richard  Pi.maT.    London,  1765,  4to. 

4.  A  Discourse  on  the  Evangelical  History,  from  the  Inter- 
ment to  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
By  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Towirsoir,  D.D.  Archdeacon  of  Rich- 
naond.    Oxford  and  London,  1793,  8vo. 

In  this  very  judicious  work  (which  was  edited,  after  the  learned 
author's  decease,  by  Dr.  John  Loveday)  the  harmony  of  the  four 
evangelical  accounts  of  the  resurrection  is  exhibited  in  four  parallel 
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oolumna,  with  a  colUteml  panphnie,  the  order  of  which  if  il- 
lustrated and  confirmed  by  vanoui  obtervations.  Dr.  Townton 
profesaes  to  tread  nearly  in  the  footatepe  of  Mr.  West,  whoM  rea- 
soning he  enforces  by  new  oonsiderations ;  and  he  has  illustnted 
his  accounts  by  a  new  arrangement,  and  by  the  introduction  of 
some  explanatory  particulars.  He  *'  accurately  discriminates  the 
respective  particuUrs  of  the  three  days  of  our  SaTiour's  crucifix- 
ion and  resurrection,  minutely  considers  every  circumstance  in  the 
different  relations,  reconciles  apparent  inconsistencies,  accounts 
lor  particular  omissions,  and  furnishes  a  clear  and  consistent  histo- 
ry, confirmed  by  considerations  and  representations,  in  which  much 
learning  ia  displayed,  without  any  parade.'*  (British  Critic,  O.  S., 
vol.  i.  p.  73.)  These  "  Observations"  of  Dr.  Townson  are  also  ex- 
tant in  the  second  volume  of  the  collective  edition  of  his  works, 
published  at  London,  in  1810,  in  two  volumes,  Svo. 

6.  An  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  firom  the  Reaanrection  to  the 
Ascension  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  in  which  the 
EngUsh  Narrations  of  the  Four  Evangelists  are  orderly  exhibited 
in  appropriate  columns.  ObservationB  are  subjoined  tending  to 
investigate  the  true  evangelical  sense,  reconcile  seeming  discre- 
pancies, and  defend  the  onier  of  the  facts  laid  down  in  tiie  Har- 
mony.   By  Thomas  Ckaitfiild,  A.B.    Dublin,  1795,  folio. 

This  publication  was  originally  an  academical  exercise,  under* 
taken  in  pursuance  of  a  theologioil  subject,  given  by  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  Graves,  to  the  aenllemen  attending  his  divimty  class.  The 
author  professes  to  follow  Dr.  Townson  s  scheme,  viath  some  few 
▼ariations.  His  work  was  published  with  a  recommendatory  cha- 
racter given  by  the  Dfb.  Graves  and  Barrett  (at  that  time  the  divi- 
nity lecturers  m  the  University  of  Dublin) ;  who  state  that,  in  their 
opmion,  *'  it  contains  much  accurate  research,  and  much  useful  in- 
formation ;  and,  therefore,"  that  they  **  shall  not  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  the  students  in  divinity  attending  their 
lectures." 

6.  The  Bttfial  and  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  according  to 
the  Four  Evangelista.  From  the  German  of  John  David  Ml- 
chaelia.  [By  Sir  George  Duckitt,  Bart]  London,  1827,  13mo. 

"  If  any  person  should  be  desirous  of  seeing  all  Aat  the  very 
spirit  of  subtlety  and  mischief  can  produce  against  the  feet  of  the 
resunrection,  we  should  recommend  them  by  all  meana  to  peruse 
the  little  work  of  Michaelis  on  this  subject,  which  has  recently 
been  translated  into  English.  This  celebrated  critic  has  there  con- 
sidered almost  every  cavil  with  which  the  wit  or  malice  of  the 
adversaries  has  been  able  to  assail  the  evidence  of  this  great  event 
And  we  may  safely  venture  to  predict  that  every  intelligent  and 
honest  exammer  or  these  objections  will  pronounce,  with  Michaelis, 
that  the  whole  is  *'  a  contest  between  the  accuracy  of  the  Gospels 
and  the  imaaination  of  the  unbeliever ;"  and  that  with  very  few 
exceptions,  the  cavils  are  so  stupid  and  frivolous  as  to  make  their 
authors  worthy  of  sound  flagellation ;  or  so  ^amefolly  disingenu- 
ous as  righteously  to  entitle  them  to  the  honours  of  the  pmory. 
In  referring  onr  readen  to  this  treatise,  it  may  be  neceaaary  to  ap- 
prise them,  by  way  of  caution,  that  on  the  subiect  of  inspiration, 
the  laxity  of  the  author's  notions  is  somewhat  greater  than  would 
be  approved  by  the  Anglican  school  of  divinity.  So  fer  as  relates 
to  mere  matters  of  feet  he  is  much  disposed  to  place  the  evanjge- 
lists  (or  at  all  events  those  two  of  them  who  were  not  aposdes^ 
precisely  on  the  footing  of  so  many  ordinary  mortal  witnesses.  He 
contends,  however,  amte  irresistibly,  that  tneir  testimony,  even  so 
considered,  is  abunaantly  sufficient  to  place  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  beyond  the  rsach  of  doubt"  (British  Critie  and  Theokigi- 
eal  Review,  vol  v.  pp.  831,  338.) 


SECTION  IV. 


BARMomss  or  Tm  acts  or  the  apostlis,  ard  or  thb 

APOerOLIO  BPMTLIS. 

1.  Thb  Apostolical  History,  containing  the  Actsy  Lahoars, 
Travels,  Sermons,  Diacoonea,  Miraclea,  Buceessea,  and  SufEsr- 
in0B  of  the  Holy  Apoatka,  from  Christ's  Asoenaion  to  the  De- 
atiuction  of  Jerusalem.  Also  a  Narration  of  the  paiticiilar 
times  and  occMioDs  upon  which  tha  Apoetolical  Epirtles  weie 


wnttan,  together  with  a  brief  analytteal  Paraphrase  oC  thorn. 
By  Samoel  Ckadock,  B.D.    London,  1678,  Iblio. 
This  author,  an  eminent  non-confbimist  divine,  also  wrote  "  A 

{>lain  and  brief  Exposition  of  the  Revelation,"  now  supeneded  by 
ater  and  better  works;  *'The  Old  Testament  Histofy  Method- 
ized," folio,  now  also  superseded  by  the  valuable  work  of  Mr. 
Townsend,  noticed  in  pa^e  58.  st^fra ;  and  the  **  Harmonv  of  the 
Four  Evangelists,"  likewise  noticed  in  page  59.  **  Cradock's  three 
volumes  are  very  valuable :  the  last  two,  on  the  New  Testament 
are  much  better  than  the  fiist  on  the  Old.  His  extracts  in  the 
margin  from  Hammond,  Lightfoot  and  Grotius»are  vervjtidicioms; 
and!  think,  on  the  whole,  Tnever  read  anyone  author  Uiat  aasisted 
me  more  in  whatj«lates  to  the  New  Testament"  (Dr.  Doddridge.) 
The  book  is  tyy  no  means  dear,  which  to  students  is  a  great  advan- 
tage. 

2.  A  History  of  the  First  Planting  of  Christianity,  taken  from 
the  Acts  of  the  Aposdes  and  their  Epistles.  Together  with  the 
remarkable  Facts  of  the  Jewish  and  Roman  Histoiy,  within  this 
period.  By  George  Bsirsoir,  D.D.,  4to.  London,  1735 ;  2d,  and 
beat  edition,  1766,  3  vols,  usually  bound  in  one. 

Thouffh  this  work  does  not  profess  to  be  a  harmony  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  and  of  their  Epistles,  it  may  iustly  be  considered 
as  one.  Besides  illustrating  the  history  of  tne  Acts  throughout 
and  most  of  the  Epistles,  hjr  a  view  of  the  history  of  the  times, 
the  occasions  of  the  several  Epistles,  and  the  state  of  the  churches 
to  which  they  were  addressed,  the  learned  author  has  incorpoiated 
a  paraphrastic  abstract  of  those  Epistles  in  the  order  of  time  when 
they  were  written ;  and  has  also  established  the  truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian rsligion  on  a  number  of  fiicls,  the  most  public,  important  and 
incontestable.  It  is  indeed  a  moat  valuable  help  to  the  study  of  the 
Epistles ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  its  scarci^  renden  it  accessi- 
ble 10  lew. 

3.  The  Life  of  the  Apostle  Paul  as  related  in  Scriptnie ;  hot 
in  which  his  Epistlea  are  inaeited  in  that  part  of  the  Hiatory  to 
whidi  thej  are  supposed  reapectiviely  to  belong ;  with  select  Notes, 
critical  and  explanatoiy,  and  relating  to  persons  and  plnoea,  and 
a  map  of  the  countries  In  which  the  apostle  travelled.  B  j  Jo- 
seph Gumey  BivAir.    London,  1807,  Svo. 

The  narrative  of  St  Paul's  life  is  studiously  related  in  die  very 
werds  of  Scripture,  having  only  such  additional  matter  aa  is  neces- 
saiy  to  introduce  or  connect  the  several  parts.  Attention,  however, 
has  been  paid  to  the  task  of  selecting,  from  difierent  parts  of  the 
New  Testament  such  passages  as  belong  to  the  rsfniiar  chain  of 
the  history.  The  notes  are  pnncipally  selected  from  the  beat  critics 
and  commentators,  and  those  which  are  geographical  are  the  most 
conspicuous,  and  stsmp  a  real  value  on  the  work ;  which,  tfaoock 
designed  for  young  persons  of  his  own  religious  communioo  (Tbe 
Society  of  Fnends),  may  be  studied  widi  advantage  by  those  of 
every  other  class  of  Christians,  especially  such  as  have  not  msny 
commentators  within  their  reach,  *'  v^ithout  danaer  of  finding  any 
thing  introduced  which  can  give  the  smallest  nias  townrds  any 
Drinciple  that  is  not  really  and  truly  Christian."  (Britkh  Critic; 
O.  S.,  voU  xxziii.  p^  477.) 

4.  A  Harmony  of  the  Epistlea  of  the  Holy  Apoatlea,  to  which 
is  added,  a  Summary  of  the  Entire.  By  the  Rev.  Peter  Robkets, 
M.A.    Cambridge,  1800,  4to. 

This  Harmony  of  the  Apostolic  Epistles  diflers,  in  ita  lonn  and 
structure,  from  the  three  publications  last  noticed.    It  "  oonsisis  of 


two  coluinns,  in  the  fint  of  which  a  kind  of  continDod  Epistle  is 
fbraaed,  principally,  but  not  entinly,  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans; 
which  the  author  considers  aa  intmided  more  particularly  for  a  de- 
lineation of  the  scheme  of  Christianity,  as  to  the  speculative  pan.** 
This  continued  text  or  clue  is  printed  in  a  narrow  column  and  a 
large  letter,  which  gives  room  for  the  introduction  of  all  the  parallel 
passages  in  the  seocmd  column,  which  is  much  broader,  and  printed 
lu  a  closer  fonn  and  smaller  type.  The  whole  is  digcatad  under 
foui  principal  divisions.  1.  Introductory  address.  2.  Doctrinal  in- 
•trncUoiL  3.  Practical  precepts.  4.  Conclusion.  In  this  wav  the 
whole  substance  of  the  Apostolical  Epistles  is  arranged ;  and  any 
particular  passages  are  found  by  meana  of  a  table  at  the  end  of  the 
book.  SolQoined  to  thia  Harmony  is  the  **  Summary  of  the  Epistles; 
in  which  the  view  of  the  contents  is  designed  to  be  completely 
conveyed,  according  to  the  author's  system.'^  This  part  ia  followed 
by  a  very  useful  selection  of  notes.  **Mt.  Roberts  deaervea  ths 
highest  commendation  for  his  seal  and  diligence  in  thua  illustrating 
the  Episdea,  and  for  the  attention  and  acuteness  manifeated  in  di- 
geatingUieir  very  Tarioos  conienis.*'    (Britash  Critic,  Ol  &,  voL  xx 
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CHAPTER  III. 

APOCRYPHAL    BOOKS    AND    WRITINGS. 
SECTION  I. 


▲POCRTPHiX  BOOKS  VF  THE  OLD  TBSTABfKNT. 


Ths  Apoeryplial  Books,  attached  to  the  Old  Testament,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  yarions  Polyglott  Editiona  of  the  Bible,  and 
also  in  most  of  the  hirger  editions  of  the  Septuagint  Version. 
Dr.  Masch  (Bibl.  Sacr.  Part  L  pp.  4S7— 436.)  has  described  the 
▼arious  editions  of  the  Apocryphal  Books,  as  well  collectively  as 
of  particular  Books.  The  following  are  the  principal  and  more 
easily  procurable  editions,  including  some  which  luive  appeared 
subsequently  to  the  date  of  his  publication. 

1.  Libri  Veteris  Testament!  Apocry]^  omnes,  Ghrsoe,  ad  Ex- 
emplar Yaticanum  eroendatissime  ezpressi.  [Cur&  Ludolphi 
LBiraDsirii]  Franoofurti  ad  Mosnum,  1694,  8vo. 

2.  Libri  Apocryphi,  GnBce.  Introductionem  prBmisit  Georgius 
Johannes  Hknkius.    Hals,  1711,  8vo. 

The  introduction  was  subsequently  printed  in  a  separate  form, 
m  4to. 

3.  Libri  Veteris  Testament!  Apocryphi.  Teztum  Grscum 
recognovit,  etVariarum  Lectionum  Delectum  adjedt,  Joannes 
Christianus  Gulielmus  Acousti.    Lipeise,  1804,  8vo. 

4.  The  Books  of  the  Apocrypha,  with  Critical  and  Historical 
Observations  prefixed  to  each  Book :  also  two  Introductory  Dis- 
courses, the  first,  explaining  the  Distinctions  between  Canonical 
and  Apocryphal  Writings,  estimating  the  Value  of  the  latter, 
and  ascertaining  the  time  when  they  were  introduced  as  Eccle- 
siasticai  Books  into  the  Service  of  the  Church.  The  second, 
illustrating  the  intimate  connection  between  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  in  religious  and  moral  views,  in  matters  of  faith  and 
practice,  in  style,  composition,  and  allusion ;  with  a  Sketch  of 
the  History  of  the  Jews  from  Uie  Cessation  of  Prophecy  in  Ma- 
lachi,  to  the  final  dissolution  of  their  State  under  the  Emperor 
Vespasian,  a.  9.  70.  By  Charles  Wusoir,  D.D.  Edinburgh, 
1801,  8vo. 

5.  The  Five  Books  of  Maccabees  in  English.  With  Notes 
and  Illustrations.  By  Henry  Cottoit,  D.CL.  Oxford,  1832, 8vo. 

Of  the  Apocryphal  Books  which  bear  the  name  of  the  Maccabees, 
some  account  will  be  found  in  Vol.  11.  pp.  292,  293.  Dr.  Cotton 
has  collected  them  together  in  this  beautimlly  printed  volume,  and 


books,  ss  closely  as  was  consistent  with  a  careful  adherence  to  the 
original.  The  whole  is  illustrated  with  very  numerous  notes,  a 
valuable  critical  Introduction,  Genealogical  Tables  of  the  Families 
of  the  Maccabees  and  of  Herod,  together  vrith  a  Chronological 
Table,  and  a  copious  Index.  This  virork  is  a  necessai^  supplement 
to  every  edition  of  our  authorised  English  Version  of^the  Bible. 

6.  Sapientia  Jesu  filii  Sirachi,  Grsce.  Textum  ad  fidem  Codd. 
et  Versionum  emendavit  et  illustravit  Joh.  Gail.  Liitdb.  Gedani, 
1796,  8vo. 

7.  Liber  Jesu  Sbracids  Gnece :  ad  fidem  Codicmn  et  Version- 
um emendatus,  et  perpetua  adnotatione  illustratus,  a  Car.  GottL 
BaxTscHirxiDxa.  •  Ratisbon,  1806,  8vo. 

**Thii  work  is,  without  contradiction,  the  best  that  has  appeared 
on  the  Book  of  Ecclestasticus  {  and  the  Commentary  is  an  excellent 
critique."  (Classical  Journal,  vol.  v.  p^  4.)  It  **  deserves  to  be  in- 
troduced into  the  library  of  every  theological  scholar.    The  Greek 

text  has,  undoubtedly,  been  very  much  corrupted Dr.  Bret^ 

Schneider  has  spared  no  labour  in  his  valuable  collection  of  read- 
ings from  the  Vatican  and  Alexandrian  MSS.,  fi:om  that  MS.  on 
which  the  text  of  the  Complutensian  Poljrglott  was  founded,  and 
from  various  other  souroes.  Much  interesting  matter  will  be  found 
m  his  elaborate  Prolegomena,  and  in  the  five  diHertations  at  the 
close  of  the  volume.  His  perpetual  annotations  on  the  text  affi>rd 
evidence  of  great  critical  ability  and  theolo^cal  information,  but 
perhaps  exhibit  a  litUe  of  that  tedious  prolixity  which  is  not  un- 
oommon  in  the  Geiman  school.'*  (Christian  Kemembrancer,  vol. 
ix.  p.  263.) 

8.  Liber  Eceleaiastieafl.  The  Book  of  the  Church;  or, Ecde- 
siastieus :  translated  from  the  Latin  Vulgate.  By  Luke  Howakd. 
London,  1827,  royal  8vo. 

*<  It  is  a  miserable  attempt  at  an  English  version  of  Ecclesiasticus, 
from  the  Latin  translation  of  the  Vulgate."  (Christ  RemeoL  voL  ix. 


p.  263.)     In  p[».  266—272.  there  is  an  analysis,  with  specimens 
of  this  publication. 


9  a.  TbeBookof  Jasher.  With 
Testimonies  and  Notes  ex- 
planatory of  the  Text. 

To  which  is  prefixed  Various 
Readings. 


Translated  into  English  from 
the  Hebrew,  by  Alcuin,  of 
Britain,  who  went  a  Pilg^rim- 
age  into  the  Holy  Land. 


This  Book  is  twice  mentioned  in 
Holy  Scripture,  viz.  in  Josh.  x. 
13.  and  in  2  Sam.  i.  18.  in  both 
which  Places  it  is  appealed  to 
as  a  Work  of  Credit  and  Re- 
putation, and  as  such  was  at 
that  Time  had  in  great  Esteem. 

Printed  in  the  year  MDCCLI. 
4to. 


9  b.  The  Book  of  Jasher :  With 
Testimonies  and  Notes,  Cri' 
Heal  and  Hittoricaly  expla- 
natory of  the  Text 

To  which  is  prefixed  Various 
Readings,  atid  a  Preliminary 
JHagertation,  proving  the 
.^thentidty  of  the  Work. 

Translated  into  English  finom 
the  Hebrew,  by  Flacciu  At- 
^  binu9  AlcuinfM  of  Britain, 
Abbot  of  Canterbury,  Who 
went  a  Pilgrimage  into  the 
Holy  Land,  and  Perna, 
where  he  diteovered  thie  «o- 
htme^  in  the  city  of  Gaxna. 

"  Is  not  this  written  in  the  Book 
ofJaaherr*    Joshua  x.  13. 

*'  Behold  it  is  vniUen  in  the  Book 
(fjasherr    2Sam.i.ia 


Bristol:  Printed  for  the  Editor, 
by  Philip  Rose,  20,  Broad- 
mead,  MDCCCXXIX.4to. 
Of  the  literary  fbrgery  contained  in  the  volume  or  rather  pamphlet 
printed  in  the  year  1751  (9  a.),  the  following  account  is  ffiven  by 
Mr.  Rowe-Mores,  a  diligent  topographer  and  antiquiMV  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  in  his  "  Dissertation  upon  English  lypographical 
Founders  andFounderies,"  published  in  1778.  "In  the  year  1751, 
Mr.  Ilive  published  a  pretended  translation  of  the  Book  of  Jasher, 
said  to  have  been  msbde  by  one  Alcuin  of  Britain.  The  account 
given  of  the  translation  is  full  of  glaring  absurdities:  but  of  the 
publication  this  we  can  say  from  the  intormarion  of  the  Only-One 
who  is  capable  of  informing  us,  because  the  business  was  a  secret 
between  the  Two :  Mr.  Ilive  in  the  night-time  had  constandy  an 
Hebrew  Bible  before  him  (^^  ^  ^^  koc),  and  cases  in  his  closet 
He  produced  the  copy  for  Jssher,  and  it  was  composed  in  private, 
and  the  forms  worked  off  in  the  nightptime  in  a  private  press-room 
by  these  two,  after  the  men  of  the  Printing  House  had  left  their 
work."    (Page  65.) 

Jacob  Ilive,  the  person  here  mentioned,  was  a  type-founder  and 
printer,  who  carried  on  business  in  London  between  the  yean  1730 
and  1763,  in  which  last  year  he  died.  *'  Being  n^t  perfectlv  sound 
in  his  mind,  he  produced  some  strange  works.  In  1733,  ne  pub- 
lished an  Oration,  intended  to  prove  the  plurality  of  worlds,  and 
asserting  that  this  earth  is  hell,  that  the  souls  of  men  are  apostate 
angels,  and  that  the  fire  to  punish  those  confined  to  this  world  at 
the  day  of  judgment  will  be  immaterial In  this  strange  per- 
formance the  author  unveils  his  deistical  principles,  and  takes  no 
small  liberty  with  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  especially  with -the 
character  of  Moses.  Emboldened  oy  this  first  adventure,  he  deterw 
mined  to  become  the  public  teacher  of  infidelity.  For  this  purpose 
he  hired  the  use  of  Carpenters'  Hall,  where  for  some  time  he  deli- 
vered his  orations,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  scraps  from  Tindal 
and  other  similar  writers-"  (Chalmers's  Biographical  Dictionaiy, 
vol.  xix.  p.  228.) 

In  November,  1751,  he  puhlished ''  The  Book  of  Jasher,"  of  which 
the  following  account  wos  given  in  the  Monthly  Review  for  De- 
cember in  the  same  year  (vol.  v.  p.  250.) : — "The  publisher,  in  older 
to  give  a  sanction  to  this  pretended  Book  of  Jasher,  refers  to  the  men- 
tion made  to  such  a  book  in  Josh.  z.  13.  and  2  Sam.  i.  18.  In  both 
which  places,  says  he,  it  is  appealed  to  as  a  work  of  credit  and 
reputation,  anfl  as  such  was  at  that  time  had  in  great  esteem.  But 
the  work 'now  published  does  not  in  the  least  appear  to  be  that 
book  referrad  to  in  the  Scriptures ;  but  a  palpable  piece  of  contri- 
vance intended  to  impose  on  the  credulous  and  the  ignorant,  to  sap 
the  credit  of  the  boolu  of  Moses,  and  to  blacken  the  character  of 
Moses  himself.  Hence  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  editor  or  author  has 
had  the  precaution  to  conceal  his  name.  He  has  trumped  up  an 
idle  story  of  the  means  by  which  the  MS.  fell  into  his  hands,  which 
he  relates  in  a  prefatory  epistle'  to  a  nameless  earl.  He  has  also 
prefixed  a  history  of  Alcuin's  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  of  the 
manner  of  his  procuring  a  sight  of  the  Book  of  Jasher,  and  th« 
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meani  by  which  he  obtained  perminioa  to  translate  it  into  English. 
But  the  whole  is  so  full  of  blundera,  inconsistencies,  and  absurdi- 
ties, that  we  ihink  it  beneath  any  further  notice." 

With  this  quotation  from  the  Monthly  Review,  in  addition  to  the 
contemporary  evidence  above  given,  the  author  would  have  dis- 
missed the  pretended  Book  of  Jasher,  had  it  not  come  to  his  know- 
ledge that  very  many  individuals  have  been  induced  to  purchase 
the  reprint  of  this  forgery,  executed  at  Bristol  in  1829^  (9  6.)  of 
which  an  account  is  ^iven  in  pages  65,    66.    tn/ra,  under  the  idea 
of  its  being  the  genuine  long  lost  Book  of  Jasher.    In  the  hope  of 
preventing  future  unwary  purchaserB  from  being  similarlv  misled, 
he  now  subjoins  a  few  specimens  of  the  falsehoods,  anacnronisms, 
and  contradictions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  characterize  this 
nocturnal  production  of  the  non-sane  infidel  author,  Jacob  Ilive. 
I.  The  assertion  in  the  title  page  that  Alcuin  of  Britain  "  went  a 
pilgrimage  into  the  Holy  Land  "  is  contrary  to  historical  fact, 
Alcuin  neither  visited  the  Holy  Land  nor  travelled  into  Persia. 
He  was  born  in  Yorkshire  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  centnry, 
and  was  educated  at  York,  where  probably  he  embraced  the 
monastic  profession.    It  is  not  known  what  preferments  he  held 
before  he  left  England  ;  though  some  accounts  state  that  he  was 
a  deacon  of  the  church  at  York,  and  others,  that  he  was  abbot 
of  Canterbury.    His  earlier  years  were  whoUv  spent  in  England ; 
and  having  been  sent  on  an  embassy  from  Ofia  king  of  Mercia 
to  die  emperor  Charlemagne  (who  formed  so  hi^h  an  opinion  of 
hii  acquirements  and  character  as  to  become  his  pupil),  he  was 
induced,  by  the  emperor's  entreaties,  to  settle  in  France.    In  that 
country,  accordingly,  with  the  exception  of  one  short  visit  to 
England,  he  spent  the  remainder  {the  chief  part)  of  his  life,  hav- 
ing rendered  essential  services  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  learn- 
ing, and  there  he  died,  a.  d.  804,  in  the  abbey  of  Saint  Martin  at 
Touni,  without  ever  quitting  Europe.    (Cave,  Scriptorum  Ecclesi- 
asticorura  Historia  Literaria,  pp.  420,  421.   Colonin,  1720.   Chal- 
mers's Biographical  Dictionary,  article  Alcuin.) 
H,  All  the  genuine  writings  of  Alcuin  are  printed  in  Latin,  as  well 
as  some  doubtful  and  spurious  pieces  which  have  been  ascribed 
to  him.2    If  he  had  composed  any  treatise  in  any  other  language, 
it  would  doubtless  have  been  written  in  the  then  vernacular 
lan^age  of  England,  that  is,  the  Anglo-Saxon ;  fragments  of 
which  language  have  come  down  to  our  time  in  some  portions 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the  Scriptures,  executed  in  the 
eighth  century.     Whereas  the  whole  of  this  pretended  Book  of 
Jasher  is  in  modern  English,  and  not  a  few  passages  of  it  are 
verbatim  the  same  as  our  present  authorized  English  version  of 
the  Bible,  which  was  first  published  in  1611,  only  eight  hundred 
*     and  seven  years  after  Alcuin' s  death;  and  what  is  not  copied 
drom  our  English  Bible,  is  a  lame  and  studied  imitation  of  its 
style  and  diction,  both  to  conceal  the  fraud  and  to  allure  readers. 
8.  In  •*  the  translator's  preface'*  (p.  iv.)  Alcuin  is  made  lo  say, — "  I 
took  unto  mo  two  companions,  who  learned  with  roe  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  all  tnose  languages  which  the  peo^.^e  of  the 
East  speak."    But  the  Univereity  of  Oxford,  according  to  the 
earliest  date  which  has  been  stated  by  its  historians,  was  not 
founded  by  king  Alfred  before  the  year  886,  that  is  to  say,  only 
eighty-two  years  after  Alcuin* s  decease  ! 
4.  **The  Words  of  Alcuin,  which  are  read  before  the  Book  of 
Jasher,*'  are  fhrther  convicted  of  falsehood  by  the  anachronisms 
they  contain. 

[i]  In  p.  v.  mention  is  made  oF  "the  paper  on  which  it  is  wrote'^ 
only  three  hundred  years  before  the  art  of  making  cotton-paper 
was  introduced  into  Europe  (the  use  of  which  did  not  become 

Seneml  until  the  thirteenth  century),  and  considembly  more 
lan  three  hundred  years  before  paper  made  from  linen  rags 


was  m  use. 


[ii.]  In  p.  vi.  he  mentions  stationers  upwards  of  four  centuries 
before  bookselling  was  known.    Stationers  were  not  heard  of, 
in  Europe,  before  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.    (Du- 
cange,  Glossarium,  voce  Stationariit  vol.  vi.  col.  716.)    And  the 
Company  of  Stationers,  who  were  the  first  booksellers  in  Lon- 
don, was  not  incorporated  until  May,  1557,  in  the  third  and 
fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Philip  ana  Mary ;  that  is,  ordy  seven 
hwidrea  and  fifty-three  years  after  Alcuin' s  death. 
5.  The  book  itself  is  replete  with  falsehoods,  and  with  contradic- 
tions of  the  Pontateucn  and  the  Book  of  Joshua.    The  restricted 
limits  necessarily  alloted  to  this  article  will  only  allow  the  speci- 
fication of  a  few  examples. 
The  books  of  Moses  and  of  Joshua  u«eoBtndietod  \j  Jasher. 

Our.  xxii.  2.  11—13.    And  He        Chaf.  iii.  19—21.    And  when 
[Ood]  said.  Take  now^  thy  son,     Isaac  was  twenty  and  five  years 


thine  only  son  Isaac,  whom  thou 
lovest,  and  get  thee  into  the  land 
«f  Moriah ;  and  offer  him  there 


old,  Abraham  heard  a  voice  say- 
ing. Take  thy  son  and  slay  him, 
and  offer  him  np  a  burntonfering 


1  In  i.  proipectas  for  a  second  edition  of  the  reprint  above  alluded  to^ 
which  was  circulated  in  London  In  183:),  it  is  staled  that  "  the  first  edition 
has  been  honoured  with  the  autographs  of  neaalt  onb  thousand  of  the 
mostliterarv  characters  as  subscribers ;  among  Whom  are  many  Prslatss 
fund  other  DiOMrrARiBs,  as  well  as  most  of  the  public  Establuhments  qf 
the  eouTttry." 

•  The  best  and  most  eomplete  eoUection  of  Alcuin's  works  was  pablisbed 
at  Ratlsboo,  In  1777,  in  two  large  volumes,  Iblio :  it  was  edited  by  M.  Frobo> 
nlos  (or  Froben),  abbot  of  Saint  Emmeran,  near  that  city,  who  has  careAiIly 
<ttstiDguished  the  doubtful  and  spurious  pieres  from  Alcuin's  genuine 
^-•**ngs,  all  of  which  are  In  Latin.  It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  necessary  lo 
that  there  Is  not  a  single  word  or  alluiAon  to  the  Book  of  Jasher,  as 
-^--ibyWm. 


for  a  bumtoflbrin^  upon  one  of 
the  moimtains  which  I  will  tell 
thee  of  . . .  And  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  called  unto  him  [Abraham] 
out  of  heaven. . . .  And  he  said. 
Lav  not  thine  hand  upon  the  lad, 
neither  do  thou  any  diing  unto 
him. . . .  And  Abraham  lifted  up 
his  eyes,  and  looked,  and,  behold, 
behind  him  a  ram  caught  in  a 
thicket  by  his  horns :  and  Abra- 
ham went  and  took  the  ram,  and 
offered  him  up  for  a  burnt-offer- 
ing in  the  stead  of  his  son. 

Exod.  ii.  I — 5.  relates  the  birth 
and  exposure  of  Moses  in  an  ark 
of  bulrushes  on  the  bonks  of  the 
river  Nile,  and  the  discovery  of 
him  by  Pharaoh's  daughter. 

&—S.  And  when  she  [Pharaoh*s 
daughter]  saw  the  ark  among  the 
flags,  she  sent  her  maid  to  letch 
it  And  when  she  had  ooened 
it,  she  saw  the  child:  ana,  be- 
hold, the  babe  wept  And  she 
had  compassion  on  him,  and  said. 
This  is  one  of  the  Hebrew's  chil- 
4lren.  Then  said  hia  sister  to 
Pharaoh's  daughter.  Shall  I  go 
and  call  to  thee  a  nurse  of  the 
Hebrew  women,  that  she  may 
nurse  the  child  for  thee  T  And 
Pharooh's  daughter  said  unto  her. 
Go.  And  the  maid  went  and 
called  the  child's  mother.  And 
Pharaoh's  daughter  said.  Take 
this  child  away,  and  nurse  it  for 
me,  and  I  will  give  thee  thy 
wages.  And  the  woman  took 
the  child,  and  nuned  it 

Ezod.  i.  SS.  And  Pharaoh 
charged  all  hia  people,  aajrinir. 
Every  son  that  ia  bom  ye  shall 
cast  into  the  river. 

Concerning  the  particular  sub- 
jects of  Moses'  education  the 
book  of  Exodus  is  silent 

Num.  xnii.  11,  18.  Surely 
none  of  the  men  that  came  up 
out  of  Egypt,  from  twenty  years 
old  and  upwards,  shall  see  the 
land  whicn  I  sware  unto  Abra- 
ham, unto  Isaac,  and  unto  iooob» 
because  they  have  not  wholly 
followed  me;  save  Caleb  the 
■on  of  Jephunneh  the  Kenezite* 
and  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun. 


Josh.  ii.  relates  the  mission  of 
the  two  men  whom  Joshua  sent 
to  explore  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  who  **  went  and  came  into 
a  ftarl0<'«  house,  named  Rahab, 
and  lodged  there ;"  together  with 
^eir  covenant  with  her,  who 
was  a  Canaanitess. 

Josh.  iii.  14 — 16.  It  came  to 
pass  ....  As  ihey  that  bare  the 
ark  were  come  unto  Jordan,  and 
the  feet  of  the  priests  that  bare 
the  ark  were  dipped  in  the  brim 
of  the  water,  (for  Jordan  over- 
floweth  all  his  banks  all  the  time 
of  harvest),  that  the  waters  which 
came  down  from  above  stood,  an^ 
rose  up  upon  a  heap,  very  far 
from  tne  city  Adam,  that  is  be- 
side Zaretan:  and  those  that 
came  down  towards  the  sea  of 
the  plain,  even  the  salt  sea,  fittl- 
ed,  and  were  cut  off;  and  the 
people  pos^  orer  right  agahist 
Jericho. 

Josh.  vi.  17.  SO,  21.  84, 25.  And 
the  city  shall  be  accwrsed,  even 
it,  and  all  that  are  therein,  to  the 
LoR0.  .  .  .  The  people  went  np 
into  the  dty,  every  man  straigM 
before  him,  and  they  took  the 
city.  And  they  utterly  destroyed 
all  that  tPM  in  the  city,  both  man 
end  womui,  young  and  oM,  and 


[PABrLCBAt.IB. 

in  the  land  w1iei«inhewasbr)?r.. 
And  Sarah  spake  unto  Abn^i 
and  said.  The  holy  voice  bath  u/c 
so  spoken:  forrememberihoQUt 
words  of  that  voice  which  «J 
unto  thee,  I  will  make  of  iheei 
great  nation.  And  Abrahsai  r^ 
pentad  him  of  the  evil  he  p^r- 
pofed  to  do  nnto  hia  sod:  Ls 
onl^  son  laaac 


▼.  9—12.  And  Jodiebed  iW 
mother  of  Moaee.  'wxih  Mma 
his  sister,  came  unto  Phao'tt 
daughter:  and  Jochebed  uj* 
Behold  here  the  eon  of  tfay  hiMr 
maid !  And  Pharaoh's  daugtjr; 
said.  What  wist  ve  ?  And  ...y 
said.  Thy  father  nath  coduc^ 
ed  tiiat  thia  infimt  be  slata  -  v-. 
and  that  all  the  Hebrew  bu  s 
as  soon  as  thev  are  bom  be  m.: 
also.  And  Pharaoh's  dao^ '^- 
said.  Give  unto  me  the  di. . 
And  they  did  so*.  And  she  sa/. 
This  shall  be  my  ■on. 


iii.  13l  And  U  came  to  fus 
that  the  wrath  of  Pharaoh  w^ 
turned  away  firom  slayiag  '^ 
males  of  the  Hebrews. 

iii.  14.  And  the  child  .M  •<*« 
grew  and  increased  in  t^azzi* 
and  was  learned  in  all  the  maet 
oftheEgypiiana. 

nxr.  3,4.  It  in  aflinaed  rte 
after  the  death  of  Moaes.  JoAa. 
and  Caleb,  the  people  were  u.-v 
out  a  leader,  and  that  Vhtu^'a 
and  the  elders  of  fataei  "  maid 
Jasher  the  son  of  Caleb  bj  Aa- 
ba,  seeing  he  is  an  upright  ass 
And  moreover  thia  we  kn^. 
that  he  hath  seen  all  the  wa- 
ders wrought  in  Kgypt.  is  ^ 
wilderness :  even  all'the  msp» 
works  that  have  been  done.^ 

xxvii.  8.  Rahab  ia  styled  ^«r 
of  die  prineeuem  of 'Jenri'-' 
and  in  v.  S.  she  is  represraiecs 
saying,  **  I  also  an  the  dtnei^ 
ejan  ImradUe  ky  a  aioaigw  oi'.^ 


zxviii.  10.  And  the  wood  vVt^ 
on  the  <^iMf«n  of  Israel  pasM 
over  Jordan  stayed  npoa  tbr  xmt 
of  the  waters  aix  days  sod  ss 
nights. 


ixviii.  15, 16.  la  Then  IWrf 
eenft  nnto  Joshna,  aaying,  Ut  v 
entreat  with  thee  for  rav  lazrt 
that  they  nay  Uve.  AnaJoife<:> 
answered  and  aaid.  As  msaf  a 
save  themaelvea  by  flight  oof 
live : '  but  whosoever  sbsH  ^ 
found  in  Jericho  ehail  wBt^  >'  * 
the  death. . . .  And  the  ft»^* 
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Jericho  fled  from  the  city,  every 
one  to  the  mountains. 


xxviii.  20—25.  Achan  is  re- 
presented OS  charging  Joshua 
with  having  **  taken  from  the 
congregation  all  the  gold,  all  the 
silver,  and  all  the  brass:  even 
all  the  spoils  of  the  city  of  Jeri- 
chop  and  given  it  to  the  tribe  of 
Levi."  For  which  crime  he 
ALONE  was  stoned. 


nnd  afieep,  and  aas,  with  the 

^e  of  the  sword And  thev 

■nt  the  city  with  fire,  and  all 
t.  was  therein. . . .  And  Joshua 
ed  Kahab  the  harlot  alive, 
1  her  father's  household,  and 
that  she  had. 

fosh.  vii.  relates  the  circum- 
•^ces  of  Achan's  secreting  a 
3vloni8h  garment,  two  hun- 
<1  shekels  of  silver,  and  a 
dge  of  gold  of  fiAv  shekels' 
ighty  contrary  to  the  divine 
nmand  :  for  which  crime  he 
1  all  he  had  were  destroyed  in 
I  valley  of  Achor. 
[live*s  forgery  was  published  in  1751  for  tu>o  thiUingt  and  fix- 
tee.  For  the  publication  (9  b.)  printed  at  Bristol,  in  1829,  the 
Klest  charge  of  ten  shillinqb  was  orieinally  made,  which  was 
Dctequently  increased  to  one  pound  sterling.  Of  this  publication 
*  author  is  now  to  give  some  account 

T*hough  published  apparently  for  the  first  time  in  1829,  there  is 
ery  reason  for  concluaing  that  this  is  an  unacknowledged  reprint 
Hive's  foi^gerv,  with  some  unimportant  variations  (which  will  be 
inted  out  in  the  course  of  the  present  article),  and  for  the  follow- 
g  reasons  : 
rrhe  Title-page,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  sentences  print* 
ed  in  italics  in  page  63.,  is  the  same  as  in  Hive's  foingciy* 
7  he  two  titles  are  there  printed  in  columns,  in  order  that  the  reader 
may  the  more  readily  compare  them :  he  will  observe  that  the 
editor  of  the  Bristol  publication  in  1829  expressly  says  that  the 
pseudo-book  of  Jasher  is  "  Translated  into  English  from  the  He- 
Drew."  In  his  proposal  for  a  new  edition,  already  alluded  to, 
this  is  altered  into—*'  Translated  into  Anglo-Saxon  from  the  He- 
brew !"  Query,  by  whom  was  this  pretended  Anglo-Saxon  ver- 
sion translated  into  modem  English  7 

,  The  "Advertisement,"  if  not  colourably  altered,  is  evidently 
taken  from  Hive's  preliminary  letter  to  a  nameless  earl ;  as  will 
be  evident  to  any  one  who  compares  the  fi)llowing  extracts. 

a.  The  Book  op  Jabber.  1751.    9  b.  The  Book  of  Jasher.  1829. 

**To   the   Right  Honourable 

theEarlof******. 
•*  My  Lord,  The  following  tran9' 
aiion  of  the  Book  of  Jasher  fell 
'.nto  my  hands  thirty  years  ago** 
that  is,  in  1721]  "  by  mere  acci- 
dent. I  was  travelling  in  the 
North  of  England,  to  see  the 
country."  Ilive  then  proceeds 
to  give  a  false  account  of  his 
purchasing  the  manuscript  at  an 
auction  of"  the  goods  and  books 
of  an  old  gentleman  lately  de- 
ceased, who  wss  upwards  of 
one  hundred  years  of^age." 
"  Among  the  papers"  (Ilive 

continues), "  my  lord,  I  found  the 

foUovoing  tranuatioH  of  the  Book 

of  Jasher,  which  I  last  summer 

sommunicated  to  your  lordship 

sm.  a  rumour  of  a  new  translation 

^  Ike  Bible.   1  own  that  till  then 

UUiy  by  me  quite  unregarded. 

lour  lordship,  upon  perusal,  toos 

fleased  to  aporove  of  iiy  and  to 

wdvise  its  publieatum  as  A.  work 

OF  great  SINCERITr,  PLAINNESS, 

KMD  TRUTH.  YooT  lordship's  re- 
Mark  I  must  not  omit, '  That  it 
was  your  optnton  the  Book  of 
Jasher  ouffht  to  have  been  printed 
•a  the  Bible  before  that  of  Jo- 
shua.' " 

"  By  a  wRmNO  on  the  out- 
side or  THK  MANUSCRIPT  IT 
IHOUIJ)  SEEM  THAT  THIS  TRANS- 
LATION WAS  LAID  BEFORE  OUR 
FIRST  REFORMERS,  BECAUSE  IT 
BAYS :  '  I  HAVE  READ  THE  BoOK 

OF  Jasher  twice  over,  and  I 

MBCH  APPROVE  OF  IT,  AS  A  PIECE 
OF  GREAT  ANTIQUITY  AND  CU- 
RIOSITY, BUT  1  CANNOT  ASSEnT 
THAT  IT  SHOULD  BE  MADE  A 
f  ART  OP  THE  CANON  OF  SCRIF- 
TURE. 

•      "Signed      'Wiceuffe.' 
"I  am  your  lordship's   most 
humble  tnd  obedient  ser- 
vant, the  Editor." 


7%e  following  translation  of 
**  The  Book  of  Jasher*'  was  dis- 
covered by  a  gentleman  in  a  jour- 
ney through  the  North  of  Eiig- 
land  in  1721. 


"  It  lay  by  him  for  several  years, 
until,  in  1750,  there  was  a  ru> 
mottr  cf  a  new  translation  of  the 
Bible,  when  he  laid  it  before  a  no- 
ble earL  On  perusal  he  highly 
approived  cf  it,  xs  A  work  of 

GREAT     SINCERITY,     PLAINNESS, 

AND  TRUTH.  His  lordship's  opi- 
nion was  that  it  should  have  been 
placed  in  the  BMe  before  the 
Book  of  Joshua," 

He  further  adds : — 

"  By  a  wRrriNo  on  the  out- 
side OF  THE  manuscript  IT 
SHOULD  SEEM  THAT  THIS  TRANS- 
LATION WAS  LAID  BEFORE  OUR 
FIRST  REFORMERS,  BECAUSE  IT 
SAYS  :  *  I  HAVE  READ  THE  BoOK 

OF  Jasher  twice  over  ;  and  I 

MUCH  APPROVE  OF  IT,  AS  A  PIECE 
OF  GREAT  ANTIQUITY  AND  CU- 
RIOSITY, BUT  I  CANNOT  ASSETT, 
THAT  IT  SHOULD  BE  MADE  A 
PART  OF  THE  CANON  OF  SCRIP- 
TURE. 

"Signed   « Wickliffe.' " 


The  editor  of  1839  proceeds  to  state  that,  "  Since  1751"  [the  reader 
will  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  the  identical  date  of  Hive's  forgery] 
'*  the  manuscript'  has  been  preserved  wiOi  great  care  by  a  gentle- 
man, who  livea  to  a  very  advanced  age,  and  died  some  lime  since. 
On  the  event  of  his  death,  a  friend  to  whom  he  had  presented  it 
gave  it  to  the  present  editor,  who,  conceiving  that  so  valuable  a 

f>iece  of  antiquity  should  not  be  lost  to  men  of  literature,  and  bib- 
ical  students,  has  committed  it  to  the  press,  not  doubting  but  that 
the  attention  of  the  learned  will  be  attracted  to  so  singular  a 
volume."  The  editor  of  1829  further  adds,  that  "  he  cannot  assert 
any  thin^  from  his  own  knowledge  beyond  Alcuin's  account,  but 
that  carries  with  it  such  an  air  of  probability  and  truth,  that  he 
does  not  doubt  its  authenticity." — "  Nothing^'  (he  affirms  in  his 
"Preliminary  Dissertation  on  the  Antiquity  and  Authenticity  of 
the  Book  of  Jasher")  "  can  be  produced  to  invalidate  this  authen- 
tic statement,  and  consequently  it  merits  our  credence."  (p.  v.) 
A^in,"  As  a  book  of  record,  it  appears  to  have  truth,  without 
mixture  of  error,  for  its  peculiar  object  and  design."  (p.  vi.)  And 
in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  his  ''Testimonies  ana  Notes  con- 
cerning the  Book  of  Jasher'*  (p.  9.  col.  2.),  he  expresses  himself  in 
the  following  terms: — "Thus,  then,  it  appears  that,  as  far  as 
such  a  work  can  be  authenticated,  this  jxissesses  every  proof  of 
bein^  a  transcript  of  the  original  manuscript ;  and,  consequently, 
that  It  is  worthy  to  be  preserved  as  a  collateral  evidence  of  the 
facts  detailed  more  fully  in  the  writings  of  Moses,  the  Book  of 
Joshua,  and  the  Book  of  Judges."  A  reference  to  the  positive 
historical  evidence  of  Mr.  Rowe-Mores  above  given,  ana  also  to 
the  internal  evidence  furnished  by  the  anachronisms,  falsehoods, 
and  contradictions,  in  Hive's  forgery  (see  pages  64,  65.),  aU  which 
are  to  be  found,  verbatim,  literatim,  et  punctuatim,  in  the  edition  of 
1829,  must  convince  the  reader  that  this  publication  is  neither 
**  authentic,"  nor  does  it  "  merit"  any  "  credence"  whatever ; 
and  that,  with  the  exception  of  such  passages  as  are  copied  from 
our  authorized  translation  of  the  Bible,  it  is  a  worthless  tissue 
of  "error"  and  falsehood,  without  the  slightest  "mixture  of 
truth."  In  the  Dublin  Christian  Examiner,  or  Church  of  Ireland 
Magazine,  for  June,  1831  (vol.  xi.  pp.  426-— 429.),  there  is  an  abla 
exposure  of  this  edition  of  1829,  coi^inin^  five  or  six  instances 
of  falsehoods  and  contradictions,  different  from  those  above  given 
in  pages  64, 65.,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader  who  may  be  de- 
sirous of  further  evidence,  and  also  to  the  British  Critic  for  Ja- 
nuary, 1834,  pp.  127—153. 
**  Some  account  of  this  volume"  (says  the  editor  of  1829)  "  may  be 
found  in  Alcuin's  works,  published  in  one  volume,  fol.  in  the 
year  1600,  in  Paris."  Now,  what  is  the  fact  7  The  first  edition 
of  Alcuin's  collected  works  was  published  at  Paris  by  Andr^ 
Duchesne  (Andreas  Quercetanus)  only  seventeen  years  after  the 
dale  assigned  by  the  Bristol  editor,  viz.  in  1617,  in  three  parts, 
forming  one  volume,  folio ;  and  in  this  collection  of  Alcuin's 
works  NO  Book  of  Jasher  is  to  be  found.  As  Duchesne's  edi- 
tio  princeps  is  not  of  very  common  occurrence,  the  reader,  who 
may  be  desirous  of  seeing  a  list  af  cTm  ^^irf^es  actually  written 
b^  Alcuin,  is  referred  to  Dupin'sBiliSMiS.  i|ii-»do8  Auteurs  Eccl6- 
siastiques,  tom.  vi.  pp.  120 — 123.  4ni  ]h'J'2.  und  to  Dr.  Cave's  His- 
toria Literaria,  po.  420,  421.;  each  ul  \v  Ii^mi  1i  is  given  a  catalogue 
of  Alcuin's  works  from  Duchesn(  i .  and  they  are  both 

totally  silent  concerning  the  prete  of  Jasher. 

3.  Although  the  concluding  parograp  Translator's  Preface" 

in  the  edition  of  1751  is  omitted  in  ...  i  . niit  of  1829,  the  editor 
of  the  latter  must  have  been  acquainted  with  it,  as  the  subjoined 
verbal  coincidences  are  too  minute  and  specific  to  be  merely 
accidental. 


(9  a.)  Ilive's  Book  of  Jasher, 
1751.  (p.  vi.) 
"  Some  years  afler  my  arrival 
I  related  this  adventure  to  seve- 
ral, and  showed  ihem  the  work, 
who  advised  me  not  to  suffer  a 
copy  of  it  to  full  into  the  hands 
of  the  stationers,^  lest  1  should 
incur  the  displeasure  of  the  pur- 
ple. Being  now  grown  old  and 
infirm,  1  have  left  it  among 
other  papers  to  a  clerqyuan 
IN  Yorkshire." 


(9  &.)  Book  of  Jasher,  1829. 

(p.  V.) 
"  It  appears  he"  [Jasher] "  never 

made  it  public,  beyond  the  circle 

of  hig  friends,  and  when  grown 

OLD  he  LEFT  IT,  with  his  otuer 

manuscripts,  TO  a  friend,  a  priest 


IN  Yorkshire."  .    ^, 

4.  The  "  Varioua  Readings,"  which  follow  "  the  words  of  Alcuin, 
are  verbatim  the  same  in  both  publications,  except  that,  »n  IU« 
Bristol  edition  of  1829,  "  dcsart'^— the  supposed  various  reading 
in  chap.  xii.  18. — ia  printed  desert. 

5.  The  pseudo-book  of  Jasher  itself  is  next  in  order ;  and  it  coin- 
cides with  Hive's  fabrication  printed  in  1751,  with  most  marvel- 
lous exactness,  both  as  to  certain  grammatical  blunders,  and 
also  as  to  the  matter  which  the  two  publications  severally  conuun 
[i.]  Grammatical  Blunders.  ,•  ^  » 

In  the  title-pages  of  both  publications  we  have,  "  To  which  IS 
prefixed  Various  Readings;*  for  are  prefixed.  Compare  pago 
63.     supra, 

I  In  the  prospectus  of  1833,  above  referred  to,  for  "manu»c.rtp\?»  ih% 
word  "  copy"  is  Bubatiiulcd— a  general  term,  which  \n  equally  appW^abYa 
to  printed  matter  as  to  manuscript.  The  edUor  of  the  Bristol  reprint  xia^av 
exhibited  hla   pretended  manuscript  to  the  critical  exaininatk>x\  of  %Ka 

)  learned.  ^^ 

•  On  the  anachronism  m  ibis  ^oxd,  sea  the  ramrak  4.  lU-l  \n  v^%  ^\. 
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In  Jasher,  chap.  vii.  7.  we  read,  **T%iu  Aoth  $aid  our  fathen** 
lor  havn  aaid;  xiv.  11.  **ThoujudgerH  the  people"  for  lAou 
judgesTj  XXV ii.  15.  **WhoM  thou  knowerH  not^  for  AnoioesT 
not,  and  in  the  margin,  *'  Whom  thou  darn  not  utorAip"  for 
<fo8T  not;  and  in  xxxvi.  11.  **Thau  kara  spoken,"  for  Thou 
AasT  spoken, 
[ii.]  With  regard  to  the  Contents. 
The  Book  of  Jasher  in  Hive's  forgery  of  1751  fills  exactly  eisty 
pages;  in  the  Bnatol  edition  of  1829  it  makea  nxfv-Two 
pages  and  a  halp,  the  excess  being  caused  by  the  addition 
oetween  brackets  of  seventeen  verses  from  Gen.  xxii.  3 — ^90. 
in  ch.  iii.,  and  of  twenty-eight  verses  in  ch.  xi.  from  Exod. 
•  xiv.  23 — 31.  and  xv.  1 — 19.  of  our  authorized  version.  Except 
as  occasionally  affected  by  these  additions,  the  same  quantity 
of  matter  is  comprised  in  each  column^  the  summaries  of 
chapters^  and  the  head  lines  or  summaries  at  the  top  of  each 
page,  the  pretended  chronology,  marginal  readings,  and  punc- 
tuation are  all  precisely  the  same,  the  spelling  only  of  a 
very  few  words  being  modernized  r  as  ether  for  sBther,  en- 
crease  and  encreased  for  increase  aiid  increased  i  and  in  the 
••  Testimonies  and  Notes,"  Phinehas  for  Phineas. 

The  following  are  the  only  additional  material  variations  between 
the  two  publications,  which,  after  a  careful  collation,  the  author 
has  been  able  to  detect 

(9  a.)  1live*8  Book  of  Jaaher,       (9  6.)  Book  of  Jaahsr,  1689. 
1751. 

Ch.  i.  17.  Cain  conceived  and  bare     Ch.  i.  17.  Cain  1>egat  Enoch 
Enoch 
80.  Seth  conceived  and  bare  8a  Seth  begat  Enos 

.     ElKM 

ii.  1.  Lamech conceived  ii.  1.  Lamech  begat  Noah 

and  bare  Noah 

T.  9.  ye  V.  9.  yon. 

ixiii.  8.  doeTH  xxiii.  8.  doesr. 

la  nor  13.  or 

zxzv.  8&  Deboro  zxxv.  88.  DebotoA 

zzzvill.  thou  commandeCA  zzxvL  11.  thou  oommandest 

The  variatiom  in  the  editioii  of  1889  are  each  as  might  be  made  by 
any  careful  compoaitor,  and  cannot  (we  conceive)  in  any  degree 
amct  the  identity  of  the  two  publications. 

6.  The  "Testimonies  and  Notes"  appended  to  both  publications  are 
for  the  most  part  the  same,  and  profess  to  bear  the  names  of  Hur, 
Phinehas,  Othniel,  Jazer,  Jezer,  Zadock,  and  Tobias.  On  the  mi- 
raculous passage  of  the  Israelites  over  the  Red  Sea,  the  editor  of 
the  Bristol  impression  of  the  Book  of  Jasher  has  inserted  a  note, 
chiefly  taken  from  Dr.  Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vindi- 
cating that  miracle  a^inst  the  skeptical  obiections  of  Michaelis. 
The  notes  on  ch.  i.  ot  Hive's  edition  in  1751  are  omitted ;  as  also 
are  the  two  concluding  notes  on  ch.  xviit.,and  the  whole  of  those 
on  ch.  xix.  and  following  to  the  end:  in  which  *'chaptenB," 
says  the  editor  of  1829,  "  nothing  occurs  but  what  fully  accords 
with  the  statements  of  Moses."  fl'estimonies,  n.  9.)  If,  however, 
the  reader  will  turn  back  to  p.  64.,  he  will  nnd  only  pive  pas- 
sages which  DO  directly  CONTRADICT  "  the  statements  of  Moses" 
besides  four  more  in  pages  64,  65.,  which  equally  contradict  the 
book  of  Joshua.  The  result,  then,  of  the  precedmg  examination 
is,  that  the  pretended  Book  of  Jasher  is  a  gross  and  shameless 
uterart  forgery,  which  has  no  claim  whatever  to  *'  credence," 
and  which  is  utterly  destitute  of  authenticity. 

Respecting  the  Book  of  Jasher  mentioned  in  Josh.  z.  13.  and 
8  Sam.  i.  18.,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  57.  and  Vol.  II.  p.  816.  There  is  also 
extant  a  rabbinical-Hebrew  Book  of  Jasher  printed  at  Venice  in 
1685,  which  is  an  explanation  of  the  histories  comprised  in  the 
^Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua.  Bartolocci,  in  his  Bibliotheca 
Rabbinica,  states  that  it  contains  some  curious  but  many  fabulous 
things ;  and  particularly,  that  this  book  was  discovered  at  the  time 
of  the  destruction  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  in  a  certain  place, 
in  which  an  old  man  was  shut  op,  in  whose  possession  a  great 
number  of  Hebrew  books  were  found,  and  among  them  the  Book 
of  Jasher ;  which  was  first  carried  into  Spain,  and  preserved  at 
Seville,  whence  finally  it  was  taken  to  Naples,  where  it  was  first 
published.  (Vol.  iii.  y.  934.)  Bartolocci  also  mentions  (in  p.  868.) 
a  treatise  on  the  Jewish  Laws,  composed  by  rabbi  Tham,  and  called 
Sepher  Jasher,  oj  the  Book  of  Jasher,  which  was  printed  at  Cracow 
in  1617. 

10.  Codex  Pseodepigraphus  Veteris  Testamenti,  collectus,  ca»- 
tigatui,  Testimoniisque,  Censuris,  et  Animadveraionibus,  illus- 
tratua.  Accedit  Joseph!  veteris  Christiani  scriptoris  Hypom- 
netlicon:  cum  versione  ac  notis  Johannia  Alberti  Fabeicii. 
Hamborgi  et  Lipais,  17lSi-83,  8  vols,  in  3  tomis,  8vo.  Editio 
Mcunda,  Hamburg!,  1741,  8  tomia,  8vo. 

Besides  the  books  commonly  termed  apocryphal,  which  have 
been  deservedly  rejected  from  the  canon  of  Scripture,  there  are 
Damerous  spurious  productions  extant,  the  earliest  of  which  (the 
pretended  Book  of  Enoch)  could  not  have  been  written  till  shortly 
Defore  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era;  but  by  far  the 
greatest  part  of  them  were  forced  between  the  second  and  fourth 
centuries.  The  industrious  bibliographer,  John  Albert  Fabricius,  col- 
lected fragments  and  notices  of  all  (or  nearly  all)  these  productions, 
which  he  nas  discussed  in  the  two  hundred  and  forty  chapters  of 


which  his  Codex  PseudepigreqAus  Veteris  TVatonatfi  ooosisis.  The 
bare  enumeration  of  these  forgeries  would  extend  this  article  to  sa 
undue  length :  but  there  are  mree  apocryphal  prodoctiona,  bearins 
the  names  of  Enoch,  Isaiah,  and  Ezra,  which  have  been  rescued 
from  utter  oblivion  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Laurence  (now  Archbishop  of 
Cashel),  and  which  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  claim  a  distinct 
notice. 

11.  The  Book  of  Enoch  the  Prophet:  an  ApocfyphaJ  Pm- 
duction  supposed  to  have  been  loat  for  agea;  but  discovered  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century  ii)  Abysainia,  now  first  tianslaled  iiogi 
an  Ethiopic  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  By  Richaid  Lac* 
HENCE,  LL.D.  Archbishop  of  CaaheL  Oxford,  1881.  Seeond 
edition,  corrected  and  enlarged,  1833.  8vo* 

The  Apocryphal  Book  of  EiKXsh,  in  the  last  and  preceding  cen- 
tury, proved  a  prolific  subject  for  critical  speculation  and  theologi- 
cal dncussion.  The  circumstance  of  its  having  been  quoted  by  an 
inspired  ^yriter  of  the  New  Testament,^  augmented  the  deapair  of 
recovering  a  supposed  treasure  which  had  been  long  lost.  It  was 
known  until  the  eighth  century  of  the  Christian  sera,  after  which 
it  seems  to  have  sunk  into  complete  oblivion.  A  considerable  iraf- 
ment  of  it,  however,  was  discovered  bv  Julius  Cesar  Scaliger,  m 
the  Chronographia  of  Georgius  Syncellus ;  a  work  which  had  not 
then  been  printed.  He  extracted  the  whole  of  this  fragment,  whick 
he  published  in  his  notes  to  the  Chronicle  of  Ensebioa.*  SiiJ], 
however,  as  it  did  not  contain  the  passage  quoted  by  St.  Jode, 
doubts  were  entertained,  whether  the  aposue  really  referred  to  the 
same  production  as  was  cited  by  Syncellus.  or  derived  his  infor- 
mation respecting  the  prophecy  of  Enoch  from  some  other  aoorce. 
Since  the  discovery  of  Scaliger,  much  has  been  written,  but  vrt 
little  if  any  additional  information  has  been  obtained  upon  ihs 
subject  The  fullest  account  of  the  opinions  entertained  by  the 
Fathers,  and  the  quotations  which  they  made  from  thia  celebrated 
apocryphal  production,  before  it  was  lost,  as  well  aa  what  has  simx 
been  conjectured  respecting  it  by  modem  critics,  are  to  be  fooad 
in  the  Codex  Ptoudepigraphus  of  Fabricius,*  above  mentkined,  who 
has  also  printed  at  length  the  Greek  fragment  of  it  preserved  by 
Syncellus.  But  though  the  Greek  copy  of  this  book  (itaelf  perhaps 
nothing  more  than  a  mere  translation  tram  some  Hebrew  or  Chsl- 
dee  original)  seems  to  have  been  irretrievably  lost,  yet  an  idea  pre- 
vailed, so  eariy  as  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
that  an  Ethiopic  version  of  it  still  existed  in  Abyssinia.  Finally, 
researches  were  made  for  it  by  the  distinguished  Ethiopic  scholar 
Ludolph ;  and  everv  idea  that  the  book  vims  extant  in  an  Ethiopic 
version  was  altogether  abandoned  from  that  time  until  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  when  our  enterpriaing  countryinan,  Mr. 
Bruce,  not  only  proved  ila  existence,  but  brought  with  him  from 
Abyssinia  three  manuscript  copies  of  it,  one  of  which  he  prescnied 
to  the  Library  at  Paris,  another  to  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxfofd, 
and  the  third  he  reserved  for  himself.^  From  the  Bodleian  &I& 
Archbp.  Laurence  has  made  his  translation,  to  which  he  has  pie- 
fixed  an  elabomte  preliminary  dissertation  on  the  biatory,  &c.  of 
this  apocryphal  production,  to  which  we  are  principally  indebted 
for  the  present  outline  of  its  contents.  The  subject  of  the  apocry- 
phal Book  of  Enoch  is,  a  series  of  visions  respecting  the  Allen  an- 
gels, their  posterity,  the  giants  which  occasioned  Jhe  deluge,  the 
mysteries  or  heaven,  the  place  of  the  final  judgment  of  men  and 
angels,  and  various  parts  of  the  universe  seen  by  Enoch.  The  lao- 
guage  is  the  purest  Ethiopic,  and  its  style  is  evidently  copied  after 
that  of  the  book  of  Daniel.  In  an  appendix.  Dr.  Laurence  has 
printed  si  Latin  version  of  many  chapters,  executed  by  the  learned 
Baron  Sylvestre  de  Sacy  from  the  Airis  manuscript.  Dr.  L  abo 
announces  that  Professor  Gesenius  of  Halle  has  it  in  contemi^ 
tion  to  publish  a  transcript  of  the  Fkuiaian  copy,  acoompanied  witk 
a  Latin  translation. 

Although  neither  the  Jewish  nor  the  Christian  church  ever  ad- 
mitted the  Book  of  Enoch  into  the  canon,  it  was  regarded  by  a 
learned  but  in  some  respects  fonciful  writer  of  the  second  century, 
TertuUian,^  both  as  an  inspired  composition,  and  also  aa  the  genu- 
ine production  of  him  whose  name  it  bears ;  but  his  opinion  is  can- 
tradicted  by  the  uniform  judgment  of  the  Jewish  and  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  (the  Abyssinian  church  alone  excepted),  amon^  whose 
canonical  books  it  was  never  enumerated.  Dr.  Laurence  hss 
proved,  by  internal  evidence,  that  the  production  in  question  nas 
the  composition  of  some  unknown  Jew,  under  the  borrowed  name 
of  Enoch ;  that  it  must  have  originally  been  extant  in  Hebrew, 
though  such  original  is  now  lost ;  and  he  has  further  atf^ed  that  it 
was  written  before  the  rise  of  Christianity,'  by  a  Jew,  who  did  net 
reside  in  Palestine,  and  most  probably  at  an  early  period  of  Herod  • 
reign,  about  ninety-six  (pernaps  one  hundred)  years  before  the 
epistle  of  Jude  was  written.  But  the  learned  prelate's  arguments 
have  been  controverted  at  great  length  in  a  cntique  in  the  Chris- 
tian Observer  (vol.  xxx.  pp,  417—4%.  496—603.),  the  author  of 
which  has,  fixmi  internal  evidence,  which  does  not  admit  of  ahridg- 


i  Jade,  ver.  14, 15. 

"  ■"     '^',  406.  edit  ^ 

ip.  160—224.    In  pp.  S29, 3.  Fsbrtelns  mendoDS  twenty  diffenat 


•  Pp.  404, 406.  edit  Amst  1658. 

•  Vol.  I.  pp.  160-2M.    In  pp.  2  , 
authors  mho  have  more  or  less  sliuded  to  this  book. 


*  A  short  summary  of  the  conteots  of  the  Apocryphe]  Book  of  Enoch  ii 
given  in  a  note  to  vol.  ii.  pp.  421—426.  of  the  octavo  editkin  of  Mr.  Bmcs^ 
travels,  by  the  editor,  Mr.  Murray. 

•  TertuUiani  Opers,  pp.  95. 150, 151 .  The  pssssys  are  given  at  length  b; 
Dr.  Laurence.    PreL  Diss.  pp.  zv.— xviL 
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ment,  shown  that  this  apocryphal  book  was  not  and  could  not  have 
been  written  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  secohd  century  of  the 
Christian  flora.  The  additions  in  the  second  impression  consist, 
L  of  Greek  Extracts  (accompanied  with  a  Latin  version)  from  the 
Book  of  Enoch  given  by  Syncellus  in  his  Chronograpbia,  and  2.  of 
a  Synopsis  of  the  contents  of  the  work. 

12.  Aacensio  Isais  Vatis,  Opuscalnm  Pseodepigraphum, 
multis  abhinc  seculis,  ut  videtur,  deperditum,  nunc  autem 
apud  uEthiopas  compertum,  et  cum  versione  Latina  Anglica- 
naque  publici  juris  factum.  A  Ricardo  LAcasirci,  LL.D. 
HcbraicflB  Lingus  Professoro  Regio,  &«.  Oxonii  et  Londini, 
1819,  8vo. 

This  volume  contains  a  pretended  history  of  the  prophet  Isaiah's 
ascension  through  the  firmament  and  six  heavens  into  the  seventh ; 
together  with  some  pseudo-prophecies,  and  a  relation  of  the  pro- 
phet's martyrdom.  With  a  view  to  ascertain  the  date  of  this  com- 
position, as  no  satisfactory  external  evidence  is  furnished  by  the 
early  writeis  who  have  incidenlly  mentioned  it.  Dr.  Laurence  has 
instituted  a  minute  investigation  of  the  internal  testimony,  furnish- 
ed by  the  production  itseliT  The  result  of  this  examinauon,  which 
is  conducted  with  singular  acuteness  and  felicity,  is  that  the  ascen- 
sion of  Isaiah  must  have  been  composed  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  68  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  69.  From  the  circumstance 
of  an  anonymous  author  having  used  in  the  Eihiopic  the  unusual 
Greek  word  aiT«/<»  for  the  roof  of  a  house,  while  in  the  Hebrew 
and  in  all  the  versions  the  word  signifies,  a  net  (that  is,  a  lattice 
placed  in  the  fiat  roof  to  light  the  aoartment  beneath,  see  2  Kings  i. 
2.) — the  learned  editor  concludes  that  this  production  must  have 
been  written  in  Greek.  It  appears,  however,  that  this  Greek  word 
was  in  use  in  Egypt  in  the  second  century,  whence  in  all  proba- 
bility it  crept  into  the  Ethiopio  language  about  that  period.  A  Jew 
writing  in  Ureek  would  have  used  that  word  which  his  own  Scrip- 
tures and  the  Septuagint  had  previously  adopted  in  2  Kings  i.  2. 
A  translator  would  have  used  tne  first  term  that  suggested  itself. 
From  the  prevalence  of  the  oriental  orthography  of  particular 
words,  as  well  as  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  being  quoted  instead 
of  the  Greek  version  in  a  passage  where  thev  differ,  it  seems  more 
probable  that  the  Aacentio  ItauB  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew, 
the  nati  ve  tongue  of  the  writer.    (See  Antijacobin  Review  for  J uly , 

1819,  vol.  Ivi.  pp.  430,  431.) 

13.  Primi  Ezns  Libri,  qui  apud  Vulgatam  appellatur  quartua, 
Versio  i£thiopica,  nunc  primum  in  medio  prolata,  et  Latine  An- 
gliceque  reddita  a  Ricardo  Laubsitcx,  LL.D.  dec.  dtc.    Oxonia, 

1820,  8vo. 

The  first  book  of  Ezra  or  Esdras,  as  it  is  termed  in  the  Ethiopic 
Version,  forms  the  second  book  of  Esdras  in  the  Apocrypha  usually 
annexed  to  the  larger  editions  of  the  English  Bibiee.  A  notice  of 
its  contents  will  be  found  in  Vol.  II.  Part  V.  pp.  289, 290.  Dr.  (now 
Archbishop)  Laurence. has  the  honour  of  bem^  the  first  editor  of 
the  Ethiopic  Version.  The  Latin  Version,  which  accompanies  it, 
is  partly  original,  and  in  part  taken  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  where 
this  could  he  employed.  To  the  Ethiopic  Version  are  subjoined  a 
collation  of  it  with  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  a  new  Endish  transla- 
tion: the  volume  terminates  with  an  elaborate  critical  disquisition 
on  the  anthor  of  this  book,  the  time  when  he  probably  lived,  the 
character  and  value  of  the  Ethiopic,  Arabic,  and  Latin  Versions, 
and  the  uae  to  be  made  of  the  book  in  a  theological  point  of 
view. 


SECTION  U. 

APOCRTPH/LL  BOOKS  OT  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

1.  GoDsz  Apocrypl^us  Novi Teetamenti,  collectua,  castigatoby 
testimoniisqae,  oensuris,  et  animadversionibus  illustratua,  a  Jo- 
anne Alberto  Fabricio.  Partes  I.  et  II.  Hambuigi,  1703,  2 
vols.  8vo. ;  1719,  2  vols.  8vo.     Pars  m.  Hamburg!,  1743,  8vo. 

A  curious  collection  of  Apocryphal  pieces,  which  is  not  very  oflen 
to  be  met  with  complete.  The  learned  Mr.  Jones  made  great  use 
of  it,  and,  in  fact,  translated  the  greater  part  of  it  in  his  elaborate 
work  on  the  Canons  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  noticed  in 
page  68.  of  this  Appendix.  ^ 

2.  Aactarium  Codida  Apociyphi  N.  T.  Fabriciani,  continena 
plura  inedita,  alia  ad  fidem  cod.  MSS.  emendatius  ezpressa. 
CoDgesait,  disposuit,  edidit,  Andreas  Birch.  Fasciculus  primus. 
Havnic,  1804.  8vo. 

3.  Acta  8.  Thome  Apoatoli.  Ex  Codd.  Paris,  primum  edidit, 
et  adnotationibus  illustravit  J.  C.  Thilo.    Lipsis,  1823,  8vo. 

4.  Codex  Apocryphus  NoviTestamenti  e  Libris  editis  et  manu- 
scriptis.  maxime  Gallicanis,  Germanicis,  et  Italicis,  collectus,  re- 
censitus,  notlsque  et  prolegomenis  iilustratus,  operi  et  studio 
Joannis  CaroU  Thijlo.    Tomus  L    Lipsis,  1832,  8vo. 

This  work,  when  finished,  will  be  the  most  complete  ooUectioa 
of  the  Apocryphal  Books  of  the  New  Testament  Tne  very  copious 
prolegomena,  which  are  prefixed  to  the  first  volume,  treat  on  the 
collections,  editions,  and  versions  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels.  These 
are  succeeded  by  the  History  of  Joseph  the  tfarpenter,  in  Arabic 
and  Latin,  the  Gospel  of  the  Saviour's  Infancy,  also  in  Arabic  and 
Latin ;  the  Protevangelion  of  James,  and  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  the 
Israelite,  in  Greek  and  Latin ;  the  Gospel  of  the  nativity  of  Mary, 
and  the  History  of  the  nativity  of  Mary  and  of  the  Saviour  m 
Latin ;  the  Gospel  of  Marcion,  collected  by  Dr.  Augustus  Hahn, 
from  ancient  documents,  in  Greek ;  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  in 
Greek  and  Latin ;  a  narrative  of  the  apprehension  and  death  of 
Pilate,  in  Greek ;  a  collation  of  the  manuscript  of  the  mutilated 
and  altered  Gosoel  of  John  (which  is  preservea  in  the  arehives  of 
the  Templan  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem  at  Paris),  with  Griesbach's 
Text  So  numerous  are  the  alterations,  &g.  in  this  Gospel,  that 
Dr.  Thilo  considers  it  altogether  as  an  apocryphal  writing,  and  has 
therefore  given  it  a  place  in  his  collection  ot  tne  Apocryphal  Books 
of  the  New  Testament  The  volume  closes  with  an  Apocryphal 
Book  of  the  Apostle  John,  in  Latin,  which  abounds  with  Gnostic 
notions ;  various  readings  and  notes  are  placed,  throughout,  at  the 
foot  of  each  page :  and,  besides  the  g^eneral  prolegomena,  there  is 
much  curious  prefatory  matter  relative  to  several  of  the  pieces 
here  pnnted.  Dr.  Thilo  has  discharged  his  arduous  duties  as  editor 
with  equal  industry  and  ability. 

6.  The  Apocryphal  New  Testament :  being  all  the  Grospelsy 
Epbtles,  and  other  pieces  now  extant,  attributed  in  the  first  four 
centuries  to  Jesus  Christ,  his  Apostles,  and  their  Companions, 
and  not  included  in  the  New  Testament  by  its  Compilers.  Trans- 
lated and  collected  into  one  volume,  with  Prefaces  and  Tables, 
and  various  Notes  and  References.  [By  William  Hoirx.]  Lon- 
don, 1820,  8vo.  1821,  Second  Edition,  8vo. 

See  an  Analysis  of  this  publication,  with  remarks,  in  Vol.  I.  Ap 
pendix,  Na  I.  Sect  II.  p  437.  et  teq. 
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PART  n. 

SACRED  PHILOLOGY; 

OR,  THE  CRITICISM  AND  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 


CHAPTER  L 

TREATISES   ON    THE    CANON    OF    SCRIPTXTREy    AND    ON    APOCRTFHAJ.    BOOKS. 


1.  A  ScHOKASTiGAi.  HiBTomT  of  Um  CukCKk  of  tfae  Holy 
Scripture :  or  the  certain  and  indubitable  Booka  thereof,  aa  they 
are  received  in  the  Church  of  England.  By  John  Cosiw,  D.D. 
Biohop  of  Durham.  London,  1657,  4to.  Second  Edit  1672,  4to. 

5.  Dinertation  Pr61iminaire,  ou  Prol^gom^nes  aur  la  Bible. 
Par  Loda  Elliea  nu  Piir.    Amateidam,  1701,  S  tomes,  4to. 

S.*  A  Complete  Histoiy  of  the  Canon  and  Writeia  of  the 
Booka  of  the  Old  and  New  Teetament  By  L.  E.  nu  Piir. 
Done  into  Engltth  firom  the  French  originaL  London,  1699, 
1700,  2  yola.  fdio. 

3.  Aug.  Herm.  FmAKCKii  Manudnctio  ad  Lectionem  Scriptuns 
Sacm.    Halae,  1693,  1704,  &«.  Svo. 

This  well-known  and  yety  useful  little  work  was  translated  into 
English  by  Mr.  Jacques,  and  entitled  **  A  Guide  to  the  Reading  and 
Studj  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  London,  1813,  8vo.,  afterwards 
reprinted  in  12mo. 

4.  Traits  Historique  du  Canon  dee  Livrea  de  la  Saint  Ecriture, 
depoia  leur  premier  publication  juaqu*aa  Conciie  da  Trent.  Par 
Jean  Marti av at.    Paris,  1703,  12mo. 

6.  Bibliotheca  Sacra:  sive  Diatribe  de  Ltbrorum  Novi  Testa- 
menti  Canone.  Qui  priuMB  Sacrorum  N.  T.  Libroram  Colleo- 
tionis  Historiam  ex  antiquitalibus  ecclesiasticis  depromit,  atque 
Canonem  nunc  vulgo  receptum  continere  vetustissimam  et 
genuinam  illorum  Recensionem  ostendit,  Johannes  Ens.  Am- 
•telsdami,  1710,  12mo. 

6.  GJerardi  van  Maxbtiicht  Commentado  de  Canone  Scrip- 
tarm  eoclesiastico,  secundum  seriem  ssculorum  post  Ctiristum 
natum.    Bremie,  1722,  8vo.  Jens,  8vo. 

7.  A  New  and  Full  Method  of  settling  the  Canonical  Autho- 
rity of  the  New  Testament  By  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Jojtes*  Ox- 
ford, 1798,  8  vols.  8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  this  elaborate  work  appeared  in  1726^  two 
ycari  after  the  death  of  its  learned  author  (a  aissenting  minister), 
who  died  at  the  early  age  of  31.  He  had  previously  published 
"  A  Vindication  of  the  former  part  of  St  Matthew's  dospel,  from 
Mr.  Whiston's  Charge  of  Dislocations ;"  in  which  he  successfully 
proved  that  our  present  Greek  copies  of  that  Gospel  are  in  the  same 
order  in  which  they  were  originally  written  by  the  evangelist  **  In 
drawing  up  these  works  he  look  core  to  consult  and  eiamine  the 
originab,  instead  of  satisfying  himself  with  the  quotations  of  other 
learned  men.  They  remain  as  monuments  of  his  learning,  inge- 
nuity, and  indefatigable  industry,  and  would  have  done  credit  to 
the  assiduity  and  ability  of  a  literary  man  of  sixty.  They  were 
become  verv  scarce,  ana  bore  a  high  price,  when,  with  the  libera- 
lity and  zeal  which  reflects  honour  on  them,  the  conductors  of  the 
Clarendon  Press  republished  them  at  Oxford.  Mr.  Jones,  observes 
Dr.  Maltby,  has  brought  together,  with  uncommon  diligence,  the 
external  evidence  for  the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the  ca- 
nonical books ,  and  he  has,  with  equal  ability  and  fairness,  stated 
his  reasons  for  deciding  against  the  authority  of  the  apocryphal." 
(Chalmers's  Biographical  Dictionary,  vol.  xix.  p.  95.) 

8.  The  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History ;  or,  the  Facts  occa- 
sionally mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  confirmed  by  Passages 
of  Ancient  Authors,  who  were  contemporary  with  our  Saviour, 
or  his  Apostles,  or  lived  near  their  time.  By  Nathaniel  LARnHsa, 
D.D.  London,  Part  I.  1727,  2  vols.  8vo.  Part  IL  1733—1766, 
12  vols.  8vo.  Also  in  the  8vo.  Edition  of  his  Collective  Works, 
▼ols.  1  to  6 :  and  in  vols.  1  and  2  of  the  4to.  Edition. 

The  publication  of  Dr.  Lordner's  Credibility  was  received  with 
every  mark  of  respect  and  gratitude,  both  by  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  dissenters,  and  its  reputation  gradually 
extended  into  foreign  countries.  How  deeply  the  present  work  is 
indebted  to  his  laborious  and  accurate  investigations  our  multi- 
plied references  will  amply  attest    "It  is  indeed  an  invaluable 


perfomance,  and  hath  rendered  the  most  canentisl  service  to  ci 
cause  of  Christianity.  Whoever  peruses  this  work  will  find  it  > 
plete  with  admirable  instruction,  sound  learning,  and  just  aod  a> 
did  criticism.'*  (Dr.  Kiopis's  Life  of  Dr.  Lardner,  Works,  vd  \  % 
vi.  4to.  edit)  The  Abbe  Labouderie,  in  his  hisKMical  ncAicr  t 
father  Colonia  (see  below)  justly  pronounces  the  Credibilitr  ^  !i 
a  magnificent  apology  for  Christumity,  and  a  chefd'osuvreoi'leaj^ 
ing  and  criticism. 

9.  A  Supplement  to  the  Second  Part  of  the  Credibililj  dm 
Gospel  History,  containing  a  History  of  the  Apostles  and  Eti» 
gelists,  Writera  of  the  New  Testament,  with  Bemaiks  ui 
Observations  upon  every  Book  of  the  New  TestamenL  Bj 
Nathaniel  LAmnFXR,  D.D.     London,  1766,  1767,  3  vols.  Sra 

This  history  forms  the  sixth  volume  of  the  8vo.  (the  third  W-n^ 
of  the  4to.)  edition  of  Dr.  Lardner's  Works,  and  also  tkesMrd 
volume  of  Bishop  Watson's  Collection  of  Tracts ;  it  **  is  sn  a^mm- 
ble  introduction  to  the  New  Testament"— and  **  a  siorefaoiw  ^ 
literary  information,  collected  with  equal  induatiy  and  fideUi?.' 
(Bishop  Marsh.) 

10.  Korm  Paulina :  or,  the  Tmth  of  the  Scripture  Histonrcf 
St  Paul  evinced  by  a  comparison  of  the  Epistles  which  1)01  b 
name  with  the  AcU  of  the  Apoetles.  By  William  Palit,  M 
London,  1790,  8vo.  and  numerous  subsequent  editions  ia  t^u 
12mo.  and  18mo. 

1 1.  The  Veracity  of  the  Five  Books  of  Moees  argucil  m 
the  undesigned  coincidences  to  be  found  in  them  when  r^ 
pared  in  their  several  parta.  By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Bicar,  B^D. 
London,  1830,  8vo. 

12.  The  Veracity  of  the  Historical  Booka  of  the  OU  T«& 
ment  from  the  conclusion  of  the  Pentateuch  to  the  openins  d 
the  Prophets,  argued  from  the  undesigned  ooincidetJc«s  ia  h 
found  in  them,  when  compared  in  thdr  several  parts:  brax  t 
continuation  of  the  Argument  for  the  Veracity  of  the  T'lrt  B(«(5 
of  Moses.    By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Blukt,  S.D.     London,  lS32,?n 

13.  The  Veracity  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  AfKtstlA 
argued  from  the  undesigned  coincidences  to  be  found  in  ti*- 
when  compared,  1.  with  each  other,  and,  2.  with  Joeephiu.  B> 
the  Rev.  J.  J.  Blvvt,  B.D.    London,  1828,  8vo. 

In  each  of  these  three  works  Mr.  Blunt  has,  with  sinirulv  ^'  -' 
ty,  newly  applied  and  illustrated  the  principle  laid  doun  bv  Dr 
Paley,  in  his  masterly  treatise  entitled  **  HorsB  Paulinfi."  Tie  c 
genuity  of  many  of  Mr.  &'s  sections  might  stand  in  conipeti'- 
wilh  any  of  his  predecessor's  master-piece ;  and  tfae  clearne**  %v 
liveliness  of  the  language  are  such,  that  his  works  canoot  br  ix 
earnestly  recommended  to  biblical  students. 

14.  La  Religion  Chr^tienne,  autoiis^  par  le  Temoignast  dn 
Anciens  Auteura  Pa'iens.  Par  le  pere  Dominique  de  Coiofu^ 
Lyon,  1718,  2  tomes,  12mo. — Seconde  Edition,  revue  et  r^- 
c^d6e  d'une  Notice  Historique  par  M.  l'Abb6  Laboudeiie.  iW 
1826, 8  vo. 

This  treatise,  though  published  nine  years  before  Dr  iff'-  • 
commenced  his  admirable  work  on  the  Credibility  of  the  I^h"  ' 
History,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  him.  The»  > 
jects  discussed  by  Cfolonhi  are  comprised  in  the  third  vt>lfUM;< 
the  octavo  edition  of  Dr.  Lardner's  virorks,  from  page  Wl  »  w 
end,  and  in  the  fourth  volume,  from  page  3  to  page  i^Oofiv 
quarto  edition  published  at  London  in  i8i5.  Father  Cohnia  ri.' 
collected  together  numerous  important  fiicts,  which  he  bus  H.  > 
trated  with  many  valuable  remarks,  though  he  has  not  sIwiti  ^ 
lowed  strict  chnSnological  order  in  the  arrangement  of  hii  ^ 
rials.  His  chapter  on  Mohammed  is  full  of  errors  and  ridicQk;^ 
declamations.  Notwithstanding  all  its  defects,  his  work  mv  » 
read  with  pleasure,  even  after  a  perusal  of  Dr.  Lardner'i  toIui:^ 
on  the  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  Histdty ;  the  whole  of  wliirii  At 
Abb^  Labouderie  has  announced  his  mtention  of  traflslstog  un 
French. 
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15.  Hiitoria  Cationis  Sacriqae  Textfts  "Nan  PoDderis,  a  Joanne 
Millio  in  ProlegomeniB  ad  Novam  Teatamentum  tradita,  cum 
Adnotationibus  Danielis  Salthbitii.     Regiomonti,  1783,  8yo. 

16.  Perdinandi  Stosch  TiacCatna  Theologkui  da  Epislolis 
Apoatolorum  Idiographis;  quo  Apostoiis,  non  per  Amanuenses, 
fled  sua  manik  Epistolafl  auas  acripsiaBe,  loculenter  demonatratur. 
Ouelpherbyti,  1751,  8 vo. 

17.  Perdinandi  Stobch  AnOZTOAIKON  OAOKAHPON;  hoe 
est,  Tractatus  Theologicna  de  Epiatolis  Apoatolorum  non  deper- 
ditis ;  quo  nuUam  ex  Epistolis  ab  Apoatolia  Jeau  Chriati  ezaratia 
periiase  demonatratur.     Groninge,  1763,  Svo. 

18.  Eberhaidi  Henrid  Danielia  Stosch  Commentatio  Hiato- 
rico-Critica  de  Librornm  Novi  Teetamenti  Canone.  Pnemissa 
est  Disaertatio  de  Cura  Veteris  EoeleaiD  dica  Libroa  Novi  Tea- 
tamend.    Prancofurti  ad  Viadram,  1755,  870. 

19.  Chriatiani  Prederici  Schmidii  Historia  Antiqna  et  Vin- 
dicatio  Veteria  Novique  Teatamenti,  fibria  duobua  comprehenai. 
Lipeis,  1775,  8vo. 

An  excellent  treatise,  in  which  the  Canon  of  Scripture  is  roost 
aatia&ctoriiy  vindicated  from  the  rash  criticisms  and  assertions  of 
Oeder,  Sender,  and  other  modem  Gemuin  theologians. 

20.  ObaerratioDea  ad  liluatrationem  Doctrine  de  Canone'  Ve- 
teria TeatamantL  AuctoreClaudioPreeaHoKirBXAVir.  Haunin, 
1776,  8vo. 

21.  Lecturea  on  Uie  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament;  compre- 
hending a  Diasertation  on  the  Septaagint  Veraion.  By  John 
Blaik,  LL.D.    London,  1786, 4to. 

22.  The  Canon  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  ascertuned ; 
or,  the  Bible  complete  without  the  Apocrypha  and  Unwritten 
Traditions.  By  Archibald  Albxandeb,  Profeasor  of  Didactic 
and  Polemical  Theology,  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Prince- 
ton, New  Jersey.    Princeton,  1826, 12mo.  London,  1828, 12mo. 

Professor  Alexander  published  this  very  useful  volume  on  the 
Canon  of  Scrtptare,  as  a  Supplement  to  a  Treatise  ou  the  Evi- 
dences of  the  Christian  Religion,  which  has  been  very  liivourably 
received  in  North  America.  His  Treatise  on  the  Canon  is  avow- 
edly compiled  from  the  previous  labours  of  the  most  eminent  critics, 
eapecially  Bishop  Cosins's  Scholastical  History  of  the  Canon  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  the  ample  collections  of  the  impartial 
and  indefatigable  Dr.  Lardner  and  the  learned  Jeremiah  Jones, 
whose  works  are  noticed  in  the  preceding  page.  The  first  part  of 
Dr.  Alexander's  Treatise  discusses  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  in  the  second  part  are  considered  the  Canon  of  the  New 
Testament,- and  the  reasons  for  which  the  Apocryphal  books  are 
deservedly  rejected  from  the  Sacred  Canon.  To  divines  and  stu- 
dents (especially  in  North  America)  who  may  not  have  access  to 
numerous  and  more  costly  works,  this  treatise  is  a  very  useful  and 
acceptable  present    The  London  reprint  is  very  neatly  executed. 

23.  Cenauia  Apocryphorum  V.  T.  adveraum  Pontificioa,  im- 
primis Robertum  Bellarminum :  quii,  tum  Divina  et  Canonica 
&acr»  Scriptura  Autoritas  asseritnr,  solidiasime  tum  varia  Qu«a- 
tionea,  Ac  (imprimis  que  est  de  Duratione  MonarchisB  Persies, 
et  de  70  hebdomadis  IKinielis),  expediuntur  aocnratiasime  ;  Pne- 
lectioniboB  250  posthumis  in  Academia  Oxonienai  tractata,  a 
Johanna  Raikoldo,  Anglo,  Academie  Oxon.  ProC  TheoL  Op- 
penhemii,  1611,  2  vols.  4to. 


This  elaborate  work  is  now  rare.  Dr.  Rainoldes  was  termed  by 
Anthony  k  Wood,  the  Oxford  antiquary  and  biographer,  **  a  living 
library  and  a  thiiti  university."  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  He- 
brew scholars  of  his  age  (if  not  the  greatest) ;  and  it  was  at  hia 
instance  that  King  James  I.  assented  to  the  proposal  of  a  new  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible.  In  the  Hampton  Court  Conference,  as  well  aa 
in  this  work,  Dr.  R.  strenuously  opposed  the  reading  of  apocryphal 
lessons  in  the  public  service  of  the  church. 

24.  WxTSTXirii  (Joh«  Rod.)  Disaertatio  Philologico-Theolo- 
gica  de  Historia  Suaanne.    Basiles,  1 69 1 ,  4to. 

26.  Gottlieb  Wxritsdorffii  Commentatio  de  Pide  Hiatorica 
Librorum  Maccabeorum.  ■  Wratislavis,  1747,  4to. 

26.  De  secundo  Libro  Maccabsorum  Diasertatio.  Scripait 
O.  Berthxau,  GottingB,  1829,  8vo. 

27.  An  Epistolary  Discourse  conceming  the  Booka  of  Exra, 
genuine  and  spurioua :  but  more  particularly  the  aeoond  apocry* 
phal  book  under  that  name^  and  the  VariationB  of  the  Arabic 
copy  from  the  Latin.  Together  with  a  New  Version  of  the  Fifth 
Book  of  Esdras,  &c.    By  Francis  Lax,  M.D.  London,  1 722, 8vo. 

28.  An  Essay  oonceming  the  Books  commonly  called  Apo- 
crypha and  the  public  Reading  of  them  in  the  Church.  London, 
1740,  8vo. 

29.  A  Statement  submitted  to  the  Memben  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  on  the  impropriety  of  circulating  the 
Apocryphal  Books  indiscriminately  intermingled  with  the  Inspired 
Writings.  By  Geofge  Cornelius  Gorham,  B.D.  London,  1826, 
8vo. 

Though  this  tract  was  occasioned  by  a  local  controversy,  the  con- 
sideration of  which  does  not  fall  witnin  the  design  of  this  work,  it 
is  deserving  of  a  place  in  the  student's  library,  on  account  of  the 
various  and  interesting  information  which  it  contains  relative  to  the 
literary  History  of  the  Apocrypha.    The  teeond  edition  is  the  besC 

30.  Two  Letters  addressed  to  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Goriiam  on  some 
points  of  hia  Statement  on  the  Apocryphal  Books,  and  On  some 
of  the  alleged  Doctrines  of  the  Romish  Chureh.  By  Leander 
van  Ess,  D  J).  With  a  reply  by  G.  C.  Gorhax,  B.D.  London, 
1826,  8vo. 

These  letters  of  Dr.  van  Ess  were  designed  as  a  reply  to  the  pre- 
ceding publication:  and  his  objections  are  answered  ny  Mr.  Gor- 
ham  with  singular  ability,  patience  of  research,  and  with  a  spirit  of 
Christian  candour,  of  which  there  unhappily  are  but  few  instances 
in  controversial  discussions.  Mr.  G.  has  clearly  established  the 
three  following  facts ;  viz.  1.  That  in  the  ancient  form  of  the  Bible, 
from  the  fourth  century  till  the  reformation,  the  Inspired  and  the 
Ai)ocryphal  Writings,  though  intermingled,  were  invariably  distin- 
guished from  each  other  by  the  prefaces  or  notices  of  interpolation 
connected  with  each  book.  2  That,  subsequently  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, a  new  form  waa  introduced,  and  these  Scripture  barriers  were  < 
removed  :  at  first  cautiously  and  rarely ;  then,  siter  the  decree  of 
the  council  of  Trent,  more  freely  and  frequently ;  and  at  last,  under 
papal  sanction,  boldly  and  almost  universally ;  and,  3.  That  this 
chance  of  form  was  intended  to  advance  the  credit  of  the  Apocry- 
phal Books,  and  to  obtain  for  them  the  estimation  of  inspired  wnt* 
ings  by  removing  these  impediments  to  the  acknowledgment  of  theii 
canonicity. 

31.  An  Inquiiy  into  the  Truth  and  Use  of  the  Book  of  Enoch 
as  to  its  Prophecies,  Viaiona,  and  Accounts  of  FaUen  Angela 
By  John  Oyertor.    London,  1822,  8vo. 


CHAPTER  IL 

INTRODUCTIONS   TO   THE    STTTDY   OP   THE    SCRIPTTTRES. 

SECTION  L 


GnrSRAL  IimtODUCTIOlVS  TO  THE  ENTIRB   BIBLE. 


1.  DrssRRTATioirs,  qui  peuvent  lervir  de  Prol6gomvne8  de 
fEcriture  8ainte,  revues,  corrig?ea,  considerablement  augmen- 
t^es,  et  misea  dans  un  ordre  m^thodique.  Par  Auguatin  Ca.l- 
xsT.    Paris,  1 720,  3  tomea,  4to. 

Thia  publication  conUiins  the  varioua  Dissertations,  prefixed  by 
the  learned  &ther  Calmet  to  the  different  books  of  Scripture,  and 
published  in  his  eommonlary,  with  numerous  oorrectioDs  and  addi- 
tions. Eighteen  new  Diasertationa  have  been  added ;  and  the  whole 
has  been  arranged  in  ir  new  and  commodious  order,  in  order  to  ren- 
der these  disquisitioiw  what  the  author  deeigned  they  should  be,^ — 
Prolegomena  to  the  Bible.  Many  important  topica  are  here  treated 
at  coMiderable  length.    VoL  L  oontaina  the  Diasertationa  relaiisg 


to  the  Scriptures  aenerally,  and  to  the  History,  Discipline,  Custoroa, 
and  Opinions  of  the  Jews.  Vol.  II.  comprises  Prefaces  to  the  seve- 
ral books  of  the  Old  Testament,  both  canonical  and  apocryphal. 
Vol.  III.  contains  similar  prefaces  to  the  different  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  thirty-one  Dissertations  on  various  subjects. 

2.  Antiquities,  Sacred  and  Profane :  or  a  Collection  of  Criti- 
cal Disaertationa  on  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  tranalated 
from  the  French  of  Dom  Auguatin  Calmet,  by  N.  Tirdal.  VoL 
I.    London,  1727,  4to. 

This  work  was  never  completed.  It  originally  appeared  in  num- 
bers, and  comprises  select  dissertations  on  the  Poetry  and  Music  of 
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the  Hebrews,  their  History  and  Chronoloffy,  Money  and  Coins,  dec. 
&c.f  translated  from  the  preceding  French  work  or  Calmet 

8.  Introdu2done  alia  Sacra  Scrittura,  che  comprende  le  Preno- 
zioni  piii  importante  relative  ai  Testi  Originali  e  alle  loro  Ver- 
aioni,  del  Professore  G.  Bernardo  De-Rossi.     Parma,  1817,  Svo. 

4.  Prolegomena  in  Scripturam  Sacram.  Auctore  Car.  Frid. 
HovBioAiTT.     Parisiis,  1746,  4to. 

6.  Sebaldi  Rath  Eierdtationes  Philologies  in  C.  F.  Hubi- 
gantii  Prolegomena  in  Scripturam  Sacram.  Lugduni  Batavo- 
rum,  1785,  4to. 

"  The  principles  of  Iloubigant,  who  carried  his  conjectures  b^ 
yond  all  bounds,  have  been  very  ably  combat|ed"  in  this  work. 
(Bp.  Marsh.) 

6.  Johannis  Henrici  Danielis  MoLvsirRAWBRi  Introdactio  in 
onmes  Libros  Canonicoe,  cum  Veteria,  tum.Novi  Foederis,  ut  et 
eos  qui  Apocryphi  dicuntur,  cum  Appendice,  que  tradit  Acta 
Apostoli  Pauli  chronologice  digesta,  Svo.     Regiomonti,  1744. 

Few  treatises,  professing  to  be  Introductions  to  the  Bible,  are 
more  useful  than  this  work  of  Professor  Moldenhawer's.  Having 
briefly  shown  the  canonical  authority  of  the  Bible,  and  noticed  its 
various  divisions,  he  treats  of  each  book  in  its  order,  showing  its 
author,  time  of  writing,  argument,  scope,  choonology,  and  division. 
He  carefully  points  out  those  passages  which  are  more  particularly 


worthy  of  consideration,  or  more  difficult ;  and  under  each  book  of 

Old  Testament  he  specifies  the  types 
Christ,  and  the  citations  from  each  book  in  the  New  Testament. 


The  author  has  derived  much  assistance  from  the  labours  of  Mol- 
denhawer  in  the  present  volume  of  this  work. 

7.  A  Scripture  Help,  designed  to  assist  in  reading  the  Bible 
profitably,  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Bickekstbth.  London,  1806, 
12mo.,  and  numerooa  subsequent  editions  in  12mo.  and  8vo. 

This  work  is  professedly  a  practical  introduction  to  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures.  The  sale  or  30,000  copies  of  the  large  editions, 
and  of  more  than  130,000  copies  of  the  12mo.  and  18mo.  abridg- 
ments, sufficiently  attests  the  high  estimation  in  which  this  manual 
is  deservedly  held.  It  has  been  translated  and  published  in  the 
French  and  modem  Greek  languages. 

8.  The  Sacred  Interpreter :  or  a  Practical  Introduction  towards 
ft  beneficial  reading  and  thorough  understanding  of  the  Holy 
Bible.  By  David  Colltkr.  8vo.  2  vols.  London,  1746.  Car- 
lisle, 2  vols.  8vo.  1796.     Oxford,  1816,  2  vols.  Svo. 

"  The  author  of  this  work  lived  in  the  former  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury ;  it  not  only  went  through  several  editions  in  England,  but  in 
1750  was  translated  into  German.    It  is  calculated  for  readers  in 

gmeral,  and  it  is  a  good  popular  preparation  for  the  study  of  the 
oly  Scriptures."    (Bishop  Marsh.) 

9.  A  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, with  a  Critical  History  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Versions 
of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and  of  the  Chaldee  Paraphrases. 
By  the  Rev.  George  Hamilton,  M.A.  Svo.     Dublin,  1814. 

The  origin  and  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  charac- 
ters, vowel  points,  various  readings,  and  the  question  relative  to  the 
integrity  of  the  present  text,  together  with  an  account  of  the  rab- 
binical notes  on  the  Old  Testament,  are  the  topics  principally  dis- 
cussed in  tills  small  volume ;  and  to  these  succeeds  a  notice  of  the 
different  versions  and  paraphrases  mentioned  in  the  title.  **  Its 
general  execution  is  highly  creditable  to  the  author's  industry  and 
judgment ;  and  we  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  that  class  of  stu- 
dents for  whose  use  it  was  cnieily  designed."  (Eclectic  Review 
(N.  S),  vol.  i.  p.  603.) 

10.  A  Compendious  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Bible. 
By  Thomas  Hartwell  Horitb,  B.D.  Illustrated  with  Maps  and 
oUier  Engravings.  First  and  Second  Editions.  London,  1 827, 
12mo.  Boston  (Massachusetts),  1827,  12mo.  Third  Edition, 
London,  1829.     Fourth  Edition,  1833,  12mo. 

This  little  manual  (which  has  been  introduced  into  King's  Col- 
lege, London)  is  an  analysis  or  abridgment  of  the  present  work, 
undertaken  bv  the  author  in  consequence  of  requests  long  since 
communicated  to  him,  and  frequently  repeated,  that  he  would  pre- 
pare such  an  epitome,  as  an  assistant  to  the  studies  of  those  who 
may  already  possess  the  present  larger  Introduction.  At  the  same 
time  this  abridgment  has  been  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  comprehen- 
sive Guide  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  adapted  to  General  Readers. 
In  preparing  this  Manual  for  the  press,  the  order' of  the  present 
larger  introduction  has  generally  ocen  followed.  Those  biblio- 
graphical, critical,  and  othoT.details  only  have  been  omitted,  which 
either  would  not  admit  of  abridgment,  or  which  would  be  unin- 
teresting to  the  generality  of  English  readera.  The  repeated  and 
unprincipled  attempts  made  to  pirate  the  present  larger  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
will  perhaps  justify  the  author  in  the  esUmation  of  candid  readers 
£>r  thus  describing  his  ovni  publication. 

The  North  American  reprmt  ia  very  neatly  executed. 

1 1.  Herm^neutique  Sacr^e,  ou  Introduction  ^  TEcrituie  Sainte 
CD  g^n^nd,  et  en  particulier  k  chacun  dcs  Livres  de  TAndeii  et 


da  Noavean  Testameiit,  k  VVmge  det  S^minaiies;  par  J.  H» 
mann  Jahsbkns.  Traduit  du  Latin  par  J.  J.  Pacaud.  Pizi^ 
1828,  2  tomes,  Svo. 

This  is  a  translation  of  a  Latin  treatiae,  published  by  Piolwr 
Janssens  at  Liege  in  1818.  It  consists  of  five  parts  or  chapim,s 
the  first  of  which,  the  author  endeavours  to  establish  the  cauco: .: 
authority  of  all  the  books  enumerated  as  aacred  in  the  caas^aivj 
assembly  or  council  of  Trent.  The  second  chapter  treats  on  \^: 
divinity  and  inspiration ;  the  third,  on  their  authenticity ;  th-i  ioisi. 
on  the  substantial  integrity  of  the  original  text,  its  autfaoiiiT.  «ui 
the  use  to  be  made  of  it,  as  well  as  on  ancient  versions  of  thek  j^ 
and  particularly  on  the  Vulgate.  The  fiflh  and  last  chapter  carja..- 
g[eneral  and  particular  rules  for  the  understanding  axid  inierpreti- 
tion  of  the  Scriptures:  and  in  a  short  appendix  there  isgiveaa 
outline  of  the  Geography  of  Palestine,  and  the  divisions  of  ltk. 
festivals,  sacrifices,  weignta  and  measures  of  the  Hebrews.  T^ 
work  is  intended  for  members  of  the  Romish  church,  to  nb<« 
dof^mas  the  author  bows  most  submissively.  The  origuol  Lts 
edition  called  fbrth  some  very  severe  anonymous  slrictoret.  eantf^: 
"Amandi  d  Sanctk  Crtioe,  Dubc  Lnd.  Preabyteri,  Aniwtadverp  -■* 
Critica  in  Hermeneuticam  Sacram^  Momcif  1820 :"  in  this  pcbL'^ 
tion  (which  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  M.  Waltrin.  s  cu-j; 
in  the  diocese  of  Liege),  the  errors  of  M.  Janssens  on  some  tp;  > 
and  his  deficiencies  in  others,  are  pointed  out.  Although  the  Km : 
translator  professes  to  have  availed  himself  of  these  critical  ranarb 
in  order  to  explain  or  correct  the  original  work,  in  aome  insisrirt^ 

Jet  he  has  left  othere  unnoticed.  It  was  to  be  expected,  lU:  )L 
anssens  would  maintain,  at  all  hazards,  the  genuinenew  of  t^ 
disputed  clause  in  1  John  v.  7. ;  but  it  will  scarcely  be  crediitJL'r 
he  should  rely  on  the  Codex  Ravianus  (which  has  been  Aeoxr 
strated,  by  actual  collation,  to  be  a  mere  transcript  of  the  Gntt 
Testament  printed  in  the  Complutensian  Polyglott*  and  of  Siepfcciiei 
third  edition),  and  that  he  has  cited  the  English  manusciipi  ^Jb- 
nuscrit  d^An^leterre,  the  Codex  Britannicus  cited  by  Erasinu».iL: 
that  of  Dublm,  as  two  separate  authorities !  whereas  they  arp  he 
ONK  and  the  same  manuscript,  now  generally  known  ander :  * 
appellation  of  the  Codex  Montibrtianus,  which  was  not  xirtr. 
till  the  close  of  the  fifleenth  century.  The  most  useful  pan  » i» 
third  chapter,  in  which  the  objections  of  Deists,  and  of  the  laniiz 
German  neologian  critics,  Eck  and  Paulus,  are  examined  in  dr^ 
imd  refuted. 

12.  ApparaCbs  Biblicos:  or  an  Introduction  to  the  HoIjSrif- 
tures  in  three  books.  1.  Of  the  original  and  antiquity  of  tk 
Jews.  2.  Of  the  canon,  authors,  original  texts,  versions,  editkuL 
and  interpretations  of  Scripture.  3.  Of  the  false  gods^  &c.  mo- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures.  From  the  French  of  P^re  Lui. 
With  Engravings.     London,  1728,  2  vols.  Svo.  2d  edit. 

13.  Clavis  Bibliorum.  The  Key  of  the  BiUe,  nnlockint  i^ 
richest  Treasures  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Whereby  the  (W. 
Names,  Times,  Penmen,  Occasion,  Scope,  and  Principal  hA 
containing  the  Subject  Matter  of  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  >>« 
Testament,  are  familiarly  and  briefly  opened  :  for  the  help  of  :^ 
weakest  capacity  in  the  understanding  of  the  whole  Bi:-<?. 
Wherein  the  Scripture  Songs,  dispersed  here  and  theic  in  t^ 
Old  and  New  Testament,  are  metrically  translated  outc^^t 
Hebrew,  and  analytically  explained.  By  Francis  Robsits,  DJl 
Third  edition.    London,  1665,  folio. 

The  popularity  of  this  work,  which  contains  a  comprebes-.^T 
digest  of  the  most  valuable  observ-ations  of  the  earlier  l>.^''- 
critics,  caused  it  to  poss  through  several  editions  betwcrn  ik 
middle  and  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  principalHr .: 
folio ;  though  copies  are  sometimes  to  be  met  with  in  two  xolvm-.*, 
Svo.  The  present  volume  of  this  work  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Rubertsi 
Clavis  Bibliorum  for  many  useful  remarks.  His  analpes  ot  i^t 
difierent  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  are,  however.  *•:»■ 
times  tediously  minute.  The  third  edition  contains,  for  the  i< 
time,  a  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms,  made  immediately  fhnc  rt< 
Hebrew,  together  with  an  analytical  exposition  of  eveiy  ?siJ* 
and  a  gcnei^  preface  to  the  whole  book  of  Psalms. 


SECTION  n, 

INTRODUCTIONS  TO   THB    STUDY   OP    THB    OLD   TBSTAHCKT,  l' 
PARTICULAR,   INCLUDING  THE   APOGRTPHAL  BOOKS. 

1.  Isri'BODucTio  ad  Libros  Caoonicos  Veteris  TestaioentidB- 
nes,  prscognita  Critica  et  Historian  ac  Auctoritatis  vindiciA3ei(«>' 
nens.  Adomata  studio  D.  J.  Grottlob  Cabfzotii.  Lipsic,  ir3l ; 
2d  edit  1741,  4to. 

The  reader  will  here  find  very  learned  disquisitiiXis  upMi  erm 
book  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  catalogue  of  the  most  sppa'^^ 
writers  on  most  of  them.  **  Carpzov  was  a  man  of  profbanii  ers^ 
tion  and  indefatigable  industry.  His  work  contains  the  pniicip« 
materials,  which  have  been  afforded  by  his  predecessors,  perepi^^ 
ously  arranged,  and  augmented  by  his  own  valuable  obsenraiKH» 
(Bp.  Marsh.)    The  third  part  was  Udnslated  fivm  the  Lstis  »■ 
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English,  with  additional  notes,  bv  Moses  Marcus,  a  converted  Jew, 
and  published  at  London  in  17!^,  in  8vo. 

2.  J.  G.  EicHHORir  Einleitung  ins  Alte  Testament. — ^Intro- 
duction to  the  Old  Testament,  by  J.  G.  Eichhom.  Leipzig, 
1823-24,  4  vols.  8vo.     Best  edition. 

Professor  Eichhom  succeeded  the  celebrated  Michaelis  in  the 
divinity  chair  at  Gottingen.  His  works  are  considered  claisical 
on  the  subject  of  biblical  criticism.  Proposals  were  issued,  mgny 
years  since,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lloyd,  at  that  time  Regius  Professor 
of  Hebrew  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  for  publisj[iing  by  sub- 
scription a  translation  from  the  German  of  Professor  Eichhorn's  In- 
troduction lo  the  Study  of  the  Old  Testament  But  the  translation 
never  appeared.  Of  this  work  the  reader  will  find  a  copious  ana- 
lysis in  the  Monthly  Review  (N.  S.),  vol.  zziii.  pp.  481 — 497.  Eich- 
hom was  one  of  those  German  critics,  who  refect  the  inspiration 
of  Moses ;  and  he  advocated  the  untenable  opinion  that  the  great 
Jewish  legislator  compiled  his  primsval  history  from  distinct  aagas 
or  traditional  documents. 

3«  Introductio  in  Libroe  Sacroe  Yeteris  Fcederis  in  compen- 
dium redacta  ^  Johanne  Jahit.    Vienns,  1804,  8vo. 

A  most  valuable  treatise,  to  which  the  author  of  this  work  has 
been  largely  indebted,  as  his  frequent  reference  to  it  will  abun- 
dantly show.  By  a  decree  of  pope  Pius  VII.  daled  August  26, 1822, 
this  intrcxluction  of  Jahn  was  put  into  the  Index  Expurgatorius,  and 

Prohibited  to  be  read  ;  as  also  were  his  Encliiridion  Hermcneutice 
reneralis  Vet.  et  Nov.  Foederis,  and  his  Archaeologia  Biblica ;  both 
which  treatises  are  noticed  in  a  subsequent  page  of  this  Appendix. 

4.  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  translated  from  the 
Latin  and  Grerman  Works  of  John  Jahn,  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
and  Theology  ;  and  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages,  Sec  in  the 
University  of  Vienna.  By  Samuel  H.  Turner,  D.D.  Professor 
of  Biblical  Learning  and  the  Interpretation  of  Scripture  in  the 
Gencxal  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  Rev.  William  R.  Whit- 
TiFOHAX.    New  York,  1827,  8vo. 

This  truly  valuable  work  contains  an  entire  translation  of  the 
preceding  treatise,  with  various  improvements  from  the  larger 
German  work  of  Jahn,  sometimes  translated  in  full,  and  sometimes 
abridged,  and  from  other  works  of  approved  character. 

6.  Introductio  in  Libros  Canonicos  Veteris  Foederis,  usibus 
academicis  accommodata  a  Fouerio  Ackbrmaxit.  Vienne, 
1825,  8vo.     Price  9». 

Though  published  ostensibly  as  a  new  work,  this  treatise  is  in 
fact  nothing  more  than  an  expurgated  edition  of  John's  Introduction. 
Professor  Ackermonn  states  that  he  has  changed  the  text  of  Jahn 
in  very  many  chapters,  but  has  retained  his  order  and  his  words 
wherever  he  could.  The  editor  introduces  this  work  to  the  notice 
of  his  readers  by  a  profession  of  his  profound  submission  to  the 
Romish  church. 

6.  A  Key  to  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Apocrypha :  or  an 
account  of  their  several  books,  their  contents  and  authors,  and 
of  the  times  when  they  were  respectively  written.  By  Robert 
Gray,  D.D.  [now  Bishop  of  Bristol.]  London,  1790,  8vo.  New 
edition,  1829,  8vo. 

The  very  numerous  editions  which  have  been  printed  of  this 
valuable  work,  attest  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  deservedly  held. 
It  was  undertaken  in  imitation  of  the  late  Bp.  Percy's  well-known 
'  and  oflen-prinied  "  Key  to  the  New  Testament  ;'*  but  it  is  a  much 
more  elaborate  performance.  Dr.  Gray  has  diligently  consulted, 
and  brought  together  a  great  mass  of  information  from  the  writings 
1  of  the  fathers,  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  historians,  and  other  origi- 
•  nal  authorities  which  are  not  accessible  to  the  generality  of  stu- 
dents. Bp.  Mant  and  Dr.  D'Oyly  have  liberally  availed  themselves 
of  Dr.  G.'s  researches  in  their  comraentory  on  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
The  edition  of  1829  is  corrected  and  greatly  enlarged  and  im- 
proved. 

7.  Introduction  a  la  Lecture  des  Livres  Saints,  h.  rUsage  des 
Hommes  religieux  et  eclair^s,  par  J.  E.  Gbllerisr,  fils.  Geneve, 
1832,  8vo. 

The  first  sketch  of  this  work  was  a  small  essay  or  discourse,  ac- 
companied with  notes  and  illustrations,  on  the  authenticity  and 
divine  origin  of  the  Old  Testament;  this  was  published  in  1826. 
The  substance  of  the  proofs  and  illustrations  m  that  publication 
are  retained  in  the  present  volume,  which  the  author  has  divided 
into  three  parts,  viz.  Part  I.  On  the  authenticity,  integrity,  credi- 
bility, and  divine  origin  of  the  Pentateuch;  Part  II.  On  the  books 
posterior  to  the  Pentateuch,  including  the  Prophets,  the  Ilagtogra- 
pha,  and  the  Apocryphal  Books ;  Part  III.  Observations  on  tlie  Old 
Testament  and  its  interpretation.  An  Appendix,  of  proofs  and 
illustrations,  terminates  this  work,  in  which  tne  author  has  evinced 
much  diligence  and  research  ;  but  it  must  not  be  concealed,  that 
its  value  is  greatly  diminished  by  his  evident  leaning  towards  the 
bold  and  unhallowed  speculations  of  the  continental  neologian 
critics.  M,  Cell6rier*s  work  is  reviewed  at  considerable  length, 
and  with  gr'eat  severity,  in  the  first  number  of  M.M.  Haevcminck's 
and  Steip^er's  Melanges  de  Thiologie  Reform^e,  published  at 
Geneva,  m  1833,  in  8vo 


8.  Joh.  Gottfr.  Eichhork  Einleitung  in  die  Apocryphischen 
Schriften  des  Alten  Testaments.     Leipzig,  1795,  8vo. 

9.  Geo.  Joannis  Hkxkii  Introductio  ad  Libros  Apociyphos 
Veteris  Testament].     Hale,  1718,  4to. 

10.  Notice  sur  les  Livres  Apocryphes  de  I'Anden  Testament. 
Par  0.  E.  F.  MocLiirtx.     GeneVe,  1828,  8vo. 


SECTION  III. 

INTRODUCTIONS  TO  THE   8TUDT   OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT,   IN 
PARTlCULAll. 

1.  Air  Introduction  to  ihe  Reading  of  the  New  Testament, 
by  M.M.  BsAusoBRK  and  iJEbwaht.  Cambridge,  1779^  1788, 
1806,  1816,  1819,  8vo. 

This  waa  originally  a  preface  to  the  French  version  of  the  New 
Testament  published  by  M.M.  Beausobre  and  TEnfant^  at  Amster- 
dam, in  1718.  It  has  been  several  times  printed,  and  is  also  to  be 
found  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Theological  Tracts  collected  by 
Bishop  Watson. ' 

2.  Commentatio  Critica  ad  Libros  N.  T.  in  genere ;  cum  pt»- 
fatione  J.  Gottlob  Carpzovii.  Accurante  J.  W.  RumpiBO. 
LipsiiB,  1757,  4to.  2d  edit. 

Critical  questions  of  great  variety  and  importance  are  here  briefly 
but  satisfactorily  discussed  by  a  reference  to  the  writers  of  the 
greatest  credit  who  have  treated  on  each  of  them. 

3.  Jo.  Gottfr.  EicHHOBir  Einleitung  ins  Neue  Testaments- 
Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.  Leipzig,  1804-15,  3  vola. 
8vo. 

The  first  volume  of  this  work  is  analyzed  in  the  Critical  Review, 
Series  HI.  vol.  x.  for  1807,  pp  449—465. 

4.  An  Introduction  to  the  Writings  of  the  New  Testament, 
by  Dr.  John  Leonard  Huo,  Professor -of  Theology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Frey burgh,  in  Brisgau,  dec  Traiislated  from  the  ori- 
ginal German,  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Guildford  Wait,  LL.D. 
London,  1827,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Professor  Hug  (who  is  in  eommimion  with  the  church  of  Rome) 
may  be  considered  as  the  principal  and  most  learned  writer  of  that 
class  which  has  opposed  itself  to  the  skepticism  and  fanciful  theo- 
ries of  some  modem  German  divines.  Iiis  Introduction  has  long 
been  held  in  the  highest  estimation  on  the  continent,  for  the  variety 
and  importance  of  his  critical  researches  on  the  New  Tesmment 
Dr.  Wait  has  added  numerous  notes,  chiefly  derived  from  Jewish 
and  oriental  antiqDities;  and  he  has  occasionally  corrected  the 
erroneous  statements  of  Hug  relative  to  some  of  the  ancient  ver^ 
sions.  Some  parts  of  his  work,  however,  evidently  show  that  ho 
was  not  8ufl!iciently  acquainted  with  the  German  language.  To 
the  flrst  volume  he  has  preflxed  a  copious  preface,  containing  an 
epitome  of  Dr.  Bertholdt's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  in 
which  many  important  topics  of  sacred  criticism  are  discussed. 

5.'  An  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  hy  John  David 
Michaelis,  late  Professor  in  the  University  of  Gottingen.  Trans- 
lated from  the  fourth  edition  of  the  German,  by  Herbert  Mjlbsh, 
D.D.  8vo.  6  vols.     Cambridge,  1802,  3d  edit  1818. 

The  fiiBt  edition  of  Michaelis's  inestimable  work  was  published 
in  Germany,  in  1750,  and  translated  into  English  in  1761,  4to. ;  its 
value  is  very  materially  enhanced  by  the  notes  of  Bishop  Marsh 
(which  extend  to  part  of  the  work  only),  who  has  further  added  a 
Dissertation  on  the  Origin  and  Composition  of  the  flrat  three  Gos- 

Kls.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Randolph  (who  was  subsequently  bishop  of 
indon),  in  1802,  published  anonymously  some  severe  "  Remarks" 
on  the  "  Dissertation,"  by  way  of  caution  to  sUidents  in  divinity. 
To  these  remarks  Dr.  Marsh  replied  in  some  *' Letters,"  which  were 
published  in  the  same  year,  in  8vo.  See  an  ample  critique  on 
Bishop  Marsh's  w^ork  in  the  British  Critic  (O.  &),  vol.  lii.  p.  601—608., 
and  vol.  iv.  pp.  46—64.  170—176. 

6.  Introduction  au  Nouveau  Testament,  par  J.  D.  Michaelis ; 
quatridmo  Edition,  traduite  sur  la  troisieme  de  Herbert  Marsh, 
^vdque  de  Peterborough,  avec  une  partie  de  ses  notes,  et  des 
notes  nouvelles,  par  J.  J.  CHSKSviuns,  pasteur  et  professeur  en 
th6ologie  k  Geneve.    4  tomes,  8vo.    Geneve,  1822. 

7.  Essai  d^une  Introduction  Critique  au  Nouveau  Testament, 
par  J.  E.  CsLLERiKR,  fils.    Geneve,  1823,  8vo. 

Partly  a  translation,  and  partly  an  analysis,  of  Professor  Hug*t 
German  Introduction  to  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament 

8.  Georgii  Pbitti  Introductio  ad  Lectionem  Novi  Tcsta- 
menti,  in  qu^  qus  ad  rem  criticam,  historiam,  chronologiam,  et 
geographiam  pertinent,  breviter  et  perspicu^  exponuntur.  Ist 
edit.  Lipsis,  1704,  12mo. ;  4th  edit  by  Hofiman,  in  1737,  8vo. 
and  reprinted,  with  corrections,  in  a  large  octavo  volume,  in  1764. 

"  The  service  rendered  by  Carpzov  to  the  Old  Testament  wac 
performed  by  Pritiiis  for  the  New.    The  improvements  of  his  editor, 
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Poflfaum,  on  th«  original,  are  ao  eoMMleraUe  that  whoever  pur- 
chases  the  Introduction  of  Pritini  (and  it  deserves  to  be  purchased 
bv  eveiv  student  in  divinity)  must  be  careful  in  regard  to  the  date 
Oftheutle-page."    (Bishop  Marsh.) 

9.  An  ItttroductloD  to  the  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  New 
Teatament  By  Edward  HxBWiMD,  D.D.  London,  1767-1771, 
9  vols.  8vo. 

The  learned  author  designed  a  third  volume,  which  was  to  em- 
brace the  chief  critical  questions  respecting  the  New  Testament 
This  work  "  contains  a  collection  of  dissertations,  relative  partly  to 
the  characters  of  the  sacred  writen,  partly  U>  the  Jewish  history 
and  customs,  and  to  such  part  of  heathen  antiquities  as  have  refer- 
ence to  the  New  Testament  As  these  dissertations  display  areat 
erudition,  and  contain  much  information  illustrative  of  the  New 
Testament,  Dr.  Harwood's  Introduction  is  certainly  to  be  recom- 
mended to  the  theological  student"  (Bishop  Marsh.)  Another 
experienced  divinity  tutor  (the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Williams)  has  also 
justly  remarked  that  this  work  may  be  read  with  advantage,  making 
allowance  for  the  author's  theological  sentiments  (Christian  Preach- 
er, p.  417.),  which  were  Anan.    The  writer  of  these  pagea  has  de- 


rived manv  nieibl  illnstmtions  from  Dr.  Harwood's  labours,  in  the 
present  volume  of  this  work.  The  value  of  Dr.  IL's  IntroductioQ 
would  not  have  been  diminished  if  he  had  acknowledged  his  obli- 
gations to  the  preceding  work  of  Pritius,  to  which  he  has  been 
very  ooDsideraoiy  indebted. 

10.  A  Key  to  the  New  Testament,  giving  an  Account  of  the 
several  Boolu,  their  Contents,  their  Authors,  and  of  the  Times 
Places,  and  -Occaaiona,  on  which  they  were  respectively  written. 
[By  Thomas  Pbrct,  D.D.  Bidiop  of  Dromore.]  Third  and  beat 
edition.    London,  1779,  ISmo. 

The  multiplied  editions  of  this  valuable  little  manual  stte«t  the 
high  esteem  in  which  it  is  deservedly  held,  as  a  guide  A»r  y\  mg 
students. 


11.  Isagoge  Historico-Critica  in  libroe  Novi  Fcedetis  i 
Bcripeit  Henricua  Auguatoa  Schott.    Jens,  1830, 8vo. 

12.  AnUmii   Bloch    Chronotaxia   Soiptaram    Divi   Fanfa. 
Fleoabtirgi  el  Lipaia,  178S,  8vo. 


CHAPTER  III. 

TREATISES   ON   THE   SACRED  TEXT,   ITS  0TTLE>  U)IOM>  AND  VERSIONS. 

SECTION  L 


TBXATISBS  ON  SACBBD  CRITICIBM  OBIflRALLTy  AND  ON  THS  8T7LB  JLND  IDIOH  OF  TBI  8CIUPTURK8. 


1.  PavTATsucBi  Hebrvo-Samaritani  Prestantia  in  illoatrando 
at  emendando  Textu  Maaorethico  oatenaa.  Auctore  Alezio  k  8. 
AaoiLivo.    Heidelbexgs,  1784,  8vok 

5.  The  BiBLicAK  Cabihxt!  or  Hermeneutical,  Exegetical, 
and  Philological  Library.  Vola.I.— V.  Edinburgh  and  London, 
1882-3,  email  8vo. 

This  work,  which  is  still  in  proffress,  promises  to  be  of  singular 
utility  to  biblical  students.  Vols.  I.  and  IV.  comprise  a  translation 
•f  £mesti*s  Institutio  Interpretii  Novi  Testamenti,  with  Notes  by 
the  Rev.  Charles  H.  TxaaOT,  A.M.  Vol.  II.  contains  four  valua- 
ble philological  Tracts :— 1.  On  the  Language  of  Palestine  in  the 
Age  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles.  2.  On  the  Greek  Diction  of  the 
New  Tesuiment  3.  On  the  Importance  of  the  Study  of  the  Old 
Testament:  and,  4.  On  the  Tropical  Language  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment These  disquisitions  are  translated  from  the  Latin  and  Gei^ 
man  of  Professors  Pfannkuche,  Planck,  Tholuck,  and  Beckhaus. 
Vol.  ni.  contains  a  translation  from  the  Latin,  by  the  Rev.  Edward 
Craig.  AM.,  of  the  first  portion  of  Profenor  Tittman's  elaborate 
Treatise  on  the  Synonymes  of  the  New  Testament  And  Vol.  V. 
contains  the  first  volume  of  Prof.  Tboiuck's  Exposition  of  St  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Qpmans,  translated  fiom  the  German  hy  the  Rev. 
Robert  Merisiea. 

8.  The  Sacred  Claasiea  Defended  and  IHnatrated,  by  Anthony 
Black  WALL.    London,  nt?*^!,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Blackwall  was  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  purity  of  the  Greek 
style  of  the  New  Testament,  which  he  vindicates  in  his  first 
volume.  The  second  volume,  which  is  the  most  valuable,  contains 
many  excellent  observations  on  the  division  of  the  New  Testament 
into  chapten  and  verMs,  and  also  on  various  readings.  This  work 
was  translated  into  Latin  by  Chhstopher  WoU,  and  published  at 
Leipsic,  in  1738, 4to. 

4.  De  Paronomasia,  finitimiaque  ei  Figuria  Paulo  Apoatolo 
(requentatia,  Diasertatio  Rhetorieo-Exegetica.  .Scripait  Joliua 
Fradericoa  Bottchxb.    Lipais,  1824,  8vo. 

6.  Jo.  Theoph.  Buslav  Dianrtatio  Hiatorico-Critioo-Sxege- 
fica  de  Lingua  Originali  Evangelii  aecundum  Matthsom.  Vra- 
tislavia,  1826,  8va 

6.  HoTB  Biblicie ;  being  a  connected  Seriea  of  Miacellaneona 
Notea  on  the  Original  Text,  early  Veniona,  and  printed  Editions 
of  the  Old  and  New  TesUment  By  Charlea  Bittlxb,  Esq. 
Oxford  and  London,  1799,  8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  this  judicious  manual  of  biblical  eriticim 
waa  privately  printed  in  1777,  for  the  author's  fiiends.  It  has  since 
been  repeatealy- printed  in  wynl  8vo.  with  an  additional  volume, 
tfeatina  on  the  beoka  aeoounied  saored  by  the  Mohammedans,  Uin- 
dooa,  Parsees,  Chinese,  and  Soandinaviana.  In  1810  M.  Boulaid 
published  a  French  traoalalioo  of  this  work  fiom  the  edition  printed 
at  Oxford,  in  1799. 

7.  Popular  Lecturea  on  Biblical  Critidam  and  IntaipratatioD, 
By  William  Cabfxvtxb.    LondoD,  1889,  8vo. 


8.  Joh.  Gottlob  CABrxovii  Critica  Sacra  Veteria  Teatamenti 
Lipain,  1738,  4to. 

This  elaborate  work  consists  of  three  parla,  treating,  1.  On  the 
Divine  Origin,  Authenticity,  Diviaions,  and  original  Guoguage  of 
the  Old  Testament,  the  Masora,  Keri,  and  Ketib,  and  the  principal 
MSS.  and  Editions  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures ;— 2.  On  the  diflR*rem 
Versions  of  the  Okl  Testament,  ancient  and  modem-;  and,  3.  A 
Vindication  of  the  Hebrew  Scripturea  ag^nat  the  mde  attacks  of 
Mr.  Whislon,  in  his  Essay  towards  restoring  the  tme  Text  of  the 
Old  Testament  Carpaov  adheres  to  the  high  notions  which  in  his 
time  continued  to  prevail  concerning  the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew 
text :  but  (Bp.  Marsh  remarks)  **  if  proper  allowance  be  made  on 
this  account  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  very  useful  work,  and  replete 
with  information  on  the  subject  of  Hebrew  criticism."  (Lectures 
on  Divinity,  part  ii.  p.  138.) 

9.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Booka  of  the  New  Teatament  By 
John  CooK,  D.D.    London,  1831,  8vo. 

For  an  analysis  of  this  masterly  treatise  on  Sacred  Criticism,  aee 
the  Eclectic  Review  (N.  S.).  vol.  xvii.  pp.  310—384. 

10.  J.  A.  Dathii  Opuacula  ad  Interpretationem  et  Criain  Ve- 
teria TeatamentL  Edidit  E.  F.  C.  Roaenmuller.  LipeiB,  1796, 
8vo. 

1 1.  Compendio  di  Critica  Sacra,  dei  Difetti  e  delle  Emenda- 
zioni  del  Sacro  Teato,  e  Piano  d'una  Nuova  Edizione  del  Dottore 
G.  Bemaido  Dx  Roaai.    Parma,  1811. 

In  this  little  tract  Professor  De  Rossi  has  given  a  very  conc»e 
but  interesting  sketch  of  the  state  of  the  text  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, from  tlie  earliest  period  to  our  own  time ;  and  he  has  sub- 
joined on  outline  of  his  plan  for  a  new  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
with  select  variouf  readings. 

18.  Edwabds  (Thome)  Dub  Diasertationea :  In  priore  qoa- 
rom  probatur,  Variantea  Lectionea  et  Menda,  qun  in  Sacram 
8cript«ram  irrepaemnt,  non  labefoolare  ejus  Auctorilatem,  in 
rebua  que  ad  fidera  et  moiea  pertinent :  In  poateriore  vero,  Pre> 
deatinationem  Paulinam  ad  Gentilium  vocationem  totam  hec- 
tare.   Cantabrigis,  1768,  8vo. 

18.  Fabmict  (Gabriel)  Dea  Tttrea  Primilife  de  la  R^v^lation ; 
on  Conaid^rationB  Critiquea  anr  la  Pnr^t^  et  Plnt^grit^  du  Texte 
Original  dea  Liviea  Sunta  de  I'Ancien  Testament  Rome,  17TS, 
2  parte,  8vo. 

This  work  contains  much  curious  learning,  urged  with  a  coor 
derable  degree  of  ingenuity,  in  fovour  of  the  Maaoretic  system. 

14.  Nicolai  Fullxbi  Miscellanea  Sacra,  cum  Apologia  con- 
tra V.  CI.  Johannem  Druaium.  Lu^.  Bat  1632,  8vo»  edit  opt 
Also  m  the  last  vdume  of  the  Critia  Sacri. 

16.  Inatitutea  of  Biblical  Critidam,  or  Heada  of  the  Coune  of 
Itocturea  on  that  aubject,  read  in  the  University  and  Kiog'a  Col- 
lege of  Aberdeen.  By  Alexander  Gxbaad,  D  J>.  Edinburgh, 
1808,  8vo. 
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**  Of  general  and  demtniary  treatiset'*  on  sacred  criticism,  **  then 
18  none  which  is  more  to  be  recommended,  cither  for  perspicuity 
or  correctness,  than  the  institutes  of  Biblical  Criticism,  puDlished 
by  Dr.  Gerard,  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Aberdeen."    (Bp.  Marsh.) 

16.  Gulielmi  Gsssirii  de  Pentateuchi  Samaritani  Origine,  In- 
dole, et  Auctoritate,  Commentatio  Philologico-critica.  Hals, 
1815,  4to. 

In  the  North  American  Review,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  274 — 317.  there  is 
an  elaborate  digest  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Professor  Stuart,  drawn 
up  from  this  diwertation  ana  from  other  philological  works  of  Pro- 
fossor  GeMnius,  of  almost  every  thing  that  is  known  concerning  the 
Samaritans  and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  This  very  valuable 
dirauisition  is  reprinted  in  the  Andover  Biblical  Repository  for 
1832,  pp.  681—734. 

17.  Gulielmi  Gsssirii  Anecdota  Oxoniensia,  Tomus  Primus. 
Lipsis,  1822, 4to. 

This  volume  comprises  two  fasciculi,  the  iinit  of  which  contains 
the  Samaritan  PSalms,  with  an  Arabic  version  and  notes :  in  the 
second  fasciculus,  there  is  a  dissertation  on  Syriac  Lexicons,  with 
specimens  of  the  hitherto  inedited  lexicons  of  Bar  Ali  and  Bar 
Bahluii. 

18.  Salomonia  Glasbii  Philologia  Sacra ;  qua  totins  8. 8.  Ve- 
teris  et  Novi  Testament!  Scriptune  turn  Stylus  et  Litteratura,  turn 
Sensiks  et  Genuine  Interpretaiionis  Ratio  et  Doctrina,  libris  quin- 
que  expenditur  ac  traditur.    Lipaias,  1735,  4to.    Best  edition. 

An  **  inestimable  and  immortal  work,  than  which  none  can  le 
more  useful  for  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  as  it  thrjws  an  un- 
common defl^ree  of  light  upon  the  language  and  phraseology  of  the 
inspired  writers."  (Mosheim's  Eccl.  Hist.  vol.  v.  p.  296.)  The  first 
edition  was  printed  at  Jena  in  1623,  and  was  followed  by  several 
others  at  the  same  place,  in  1643,  1663,  and  1668 ;  at  Frankfort,  in 
1653 ;  atLeipsic,  in  1691, 1705, 1713,  and  at  Amsterdam  in  1711,  all  in 
q  uarto.  The  first  and  seennd  books  treat  on  the  style  and  meaning  of 
the  sacred  writers;  the  third  and  fourth  on  Sacred  Grammar,  and  the 
^/th  on  Sacricd  Rhetoric.  To  the  edition  of  1705  and  the  subsequent 
impressions  is  annexed  a  treatise,  by  Glassius,  on  Sacred  Logic,  first 
published  by  Olearius  at  Jena,  in  1704.  A  new  edition  of  this 
work  was  published  in  8vo.  at  Leipsic,  in  1776,  1795,  1797,  by  the 
Professors  Uathe  and  Bauer,  entitled  Salomonia  Glaani  Philologia 
Sacra  hia  Tenmcribut  accommodaia.  The  jErs<  volume,  in  two  parts, 
edited  by  Dathe,  contains  the  treatises  de  Qrammatica  et  Rftettnrica 
Sacrat  which  are  materially  improved  without  debasing  Glassius's 
pious  and  learned  expositions  ot  Scripture  by  his  own  speculations. 
The  second  volume,  edited  by  Prof  Bauer  of  Allorf,  contains  the 
Critica  SacrcL  Glassius  had  adopted  Buxlorfs  high  notions  con- 
cerning the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text,  which  are  properly  modi- 
lied  in  Bauer's  revision  of  the  work.  The  third  volume  contains 
Glassius's  second  book,  which  treats  on  the  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
tore  :  as  it  is  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  a  detached  form,  it  is 
noticed  in  a  subsequent  page  of  this  Appendix,  among  the  works 
on  that  branch  of  sacred  philology. 

19.  Thdse  Critique  sur  la  Langue  Originale  de  I'Evangile 
selon  Saint  Matthieu,  soutenu  devant  la  Faculty  Protestante  de 
Montauban.    Par  Charles  Gbawitz,  de  Paris,  18S7,  8vo. 

In  this  small  tract,  the  author  ingeniously  contends  for  the  He- 
brew original  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel. 

SO.  Humphredi  Hodt  de  Bibliorum  Textlbus  Originalibns, 
VeTsionibus  Gnecis,  et  LatiniL  Vulgata  Libri  Quatuor.  Oxonii, 
1704,  folio. 

**  This  is  the  dauical  work  on  the  Septnagint"  (Bp.  Manh.) 
The  first  book  contains  Dr.  Hody's  dissertauon,  with  improvements. 
Against  Aristeas's  History,  which  he  had  before  published,  in  1685, 
in  opposition  to  Isaac  Voasius's  Diaaertationea  de  Septuaginta  Inter- 
pretiiua,  eorumque  Tralatione  et  ChronologiA :  in  which  the  latter 
ascribed  more  authority  to  the  Greek  Version  than  to  the  original 
itself.  In  the  second  biook,  the  author  treats  of  the  true  authora  of 
the  Septuagint  Version,— of  the  time  when,  and  the  reasons  why, 
it  was  undertaken— and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  performed. 
The  third  book  contains  a  history  of  the  original  Hebrew  lezt  of 
the  Septuacint,  and  of  the  Vulgate  Latin  Version,  showing  the 
authority  of  each  in  dififerent  ages,  and  that  the  Hebrew  text  has 
always  heen  most  esteemed  and  valued.  In  the  fourth  and  last 
book,  he  gives  an  account  of  the  Greek  Versions  of  Symmachus, 
Aquila,  and  Theodotion,  and  of  Oriffen's  Hexapla,  and  other  ancient 
editions ;  to  which  are  subjoined,  lists  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  at 
different  times,  which  exhibit  a  concise,  but  full  and  clear  view 
of  the  canon  of  Scripture. 

8f.  The  Connection  between  the  8acred  Writings  and  the 
Literature  of  Jewish  and  Heathen  Authors,  particularly  that  of 
the  Classical  Ages,  illustrated ;  principally  with  a  view  to  evi- 
dence in  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  Revealed  Religion*  By 
Robert  Gbat,  D.D.  [now  Bishop  of  Bristol.]  London,  1819,  in 
two  volumes,  8to. 

The  first  edition  of  this  valuable  work,  which  is  indispensably 
necessary  to  the  biblical  student  who  cannot  command  access  to 
all  the  classic  authors,  appeared  in  one  volume,  8vo.  in  1817.  A 
inultitude  of  passages  or  Seripture  is  illustrated,  and  their  troth 
confirmed.    Classical  literature  is  here  shown  to  be  the  hcndmtdd 


of  saerad  literetoie,  in  a  style  and  manner  which  cannot  foil  te 
instruct  and  gratify  the  reader.  Independently  of  the  main  otgect 
of  these  volumes* — the  illustration  or  the  Scriptures, — Bp.  Gray's 

general  criticisms  on  the  classic  writers  are  such  as  must  commend 
lem  to  the  student  '*  The  remarks**  (it  is  truly  said  by  an  eminent 
critic  of  the  present  day)  **  are  every  where  iust,  always  impressed 
with  a  candid  and  sincere  conviction  of  the  blessing  for  which  our 
gratitude  to  God  is  so  eminently  due,  for  his  revealed  word,  whose 
various  excellencies  rise  in  value  upon  every  view  which  the 
scholar  or  divine  can  take,  of  what  have  been  the  best  efforts  of 
the  human  mind,  in  the  best  days  which  preceded  the  publication 
of  the  Gospel.  There  is  no  one  portion  of  these  volumes  that  is 
not  highly  valuable  on  this  account  The  praise  is  given  which  ii 
due  to  the  happiest  fruits  of  human  genius ;  but  a  strict  eye  is 
evermore  preserved  for  the  balance  of^preponderation,  where  the 
Word  of  Troth,  enhanced  by  divine  authority,  bears  the  scale  down* 
and  furnishes  the  great  thing  wanting  to  the  sage  and  the  teacher 
of  the  heathen  world.  Their  noblest  sentiments,  and  their  obliqui- 
ties and  deviations  into  error,  are  alike  brought  to  this  test,  and 
referred  to  this  sure  standard.  The  concurrent  lines  of  precopt  or 
instruction,  on  this  comparative  survey,  are  such  as  establish  a 
sufficient  ground  of  evidence  that  all  moral  goodness,  and  all  sound 
wisdom,  are  derived  from  one  source  and  origin,  and  find  their 
sanction  in  the  will  of  Him,  of  whose  perfections  and  of  whose 
glory  they  are  the  manifest  transcripts."  British  Critic  (New  Series), 
vol.  xiii.  p.  316.,  in  which  journal  the  reader  will  find  a  copious 
and  just  analysis  of  Dr.  Gray*s  volumes. 

21.*  Josiah  and  Cyrus,  the  two  great  objects  of  Divine  Notice 
in  the  Scheme  of  Revehttion.  With  illustrations  and  confirma- 
tions of  the  truth  of  Sacred  History,  and  of  the  Accomplishment 
of  Prophecy  with  respect  to  those  Sovereigns,  drawn  from  the 
Accounts  of  a  Modem  Traveller.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Robert 
Gbat,  D.D.  Bishop  of  BristoL    London,  1833,  12mo. 

22.  Bibliotheca  Critics  Sacre,  circa  omnes  fere  Sacrorum 
Librorum  difiicultates,  ex  Patrum  Veterum  traditione  et  proba- 
tiomm  interpretum  collecta.  Ab  uno  ordinis  Carmelitarum  Dis- 
calceatorum  Religioeo.  (F.  Cbembino  a  8.  Josxph.)  Lovanii, 
1704,  4  vols,  folio. 

In  this  very  prolix,  but  elaborate  work,  evorv  possible  Question 
relative  to  Scripture  criticism  is  discussed  and  illustrated,  from  the 
writings  of  the  fothers  and  most  eminent  divines,  principallv  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  The  last  volume  contains  prefoces  to  tlie  different 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  exhibiting  the  time  when 
they  were  written,  their  language,  authors,  and  respective  autho- 
rity, together  with  copious  synopses  of  the  contents  of  each  book. 

23.  Commentatio,  qua  Linguo  Aramaice  Usus  ad  judicanda 
et  interpretanda  EvAngelia  Canonica  novis  exemplis  defenditur. 
Auctore  Chr.  Kaisbii.    Erlangs,  1823,  4to. 

24.  The  Sute  of  the  Printed  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment  considered.  By  Benjamin  Kkhiticott,  M.A.  Oxford, 
1753-1759,  2  vols.  8vo. 

These  dissertations  preceded  Dr.  Kennicoet*s  celebrated  collation 
of  Hebrew  MSS.,  and  his  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  which  is 
noticed  in  pp.  7,8.  of  this  Appendix.  The  first  dissertation,  in  two 
parts,  contams  a  comparison  of  1  Chron.  xi.  with  2 Sam!  v.  and  xxiii.. 
and  observations  on  seventy  Hebrew  MSS.,  with  an  extract  of  mis- 
takes and  various  readings.  In  the  second,  the  Samaritan  copv  of 
the  Pentateuch  is  vindicated ;  the  printed  copies  of  the  Chaidee 
Paraphrase  are  proved  to  be  corrupted ;  the  sentiments  or  the  Jews 
on  the  Hebrew  text  are  ascertained ;  an  account  is  given  of  all  the 
Hebrew  MSS.  known  to  be  extant ;  and  also  a  particular  catalogue 
of  one  hundred  Hebrew  MSS.  preserved  in  the  public  libraries  at 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  the  British  Museum.  Dr.  Kennicott's  first 
dissertation  was  translated  into  Latin  by  M.  Teller,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 
Lipsi»,  1756. 

25.  Benj.  Kekiticotti  Dissertatio  GeneraUa  in  Vetus  Testa- 
mentum  Hebraicum.  Coravit  P.  J.  Bruna.  Brunsvici,  1783, 8vo. 

A  neat  reprint  of  Dr.  Kennicott*s  Dissertatio  Generalis,  annexed 
to  vol.  ii.  of  his  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  noticed  in  pp.  7,8  of 
this  Appendix. 

26.  Ignatii  Koxolxr  Notitia  8.  S.  Bibliorum  Judieorum  in 
Imperio  Sinensi.  Editio  altera.  Edidit  C.  Th.  de  Murr.  Halo, 
1806,  8vo. 

27.  Joannis  LivioAir  8.  Th.  D.  et  in  Academia  Ticinensi 
Professoiis,  Institutionum  Biblicaxtim  Pan  prima.  Pavia  (1794). 
8vo. 

The  second  part  of  this  work  has  never  appeared ;  nor  has  the 
writer  of  these  pages  been  able  to  obtain  the  eight  even  of  a  copy 
of  the  first  portion.  He  has  been  informed,  that  it  was  suppressed 
in  Italy.  A  short  analysis  of  the  first  part  is  given  in  the  Monthly 
Review  (N.  S.),  vol.  xxii.  pp.  552-^554. ;  where  it  is  said  (p^  555.) 
that  **  this  volume  contains  a  large  portion  of  text  matter,  well 
arranged,  and  accompanied  with  many  learned  notes,  seledted  ffoip 
the  best  critics  of  the  present  age,  together  with  a  considerable 
number  of  just  remarks  fxpm  the  author'^  own  pen.'* 

28.  Joannis  Lxusdefii  Philologus  Ebneue,  continens  Qcuee- 
I  dokief  Ebrflices  quid  drca  VetUs  Testamentum  Ebrsum  fere 
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moveri  soIcnt   Ultrajecd,  1666, 1672,  1696,  4to. 
1686,  4to. 

29.  Joannis  LiutoEifii  Philologni  Ebneo-Mlitus,  una  cum 
spicUegio  philoiogico,  continente  decern  questionum  et  position- 
um  pnBcipu^  PhUologico-Ebraicarum  et  Judaicarum  oeatiiriaa. 
Ultrajecti,  1663,  1682,  1699,  4to. 

Besides  discuasing  critical  questions,  this  volume  of  the  laborious 
philologer  Leusden  treats  very  copiously  on  Jewish  rites  and 
antiquities. 

30.  Johannis  Lxusdestii  Philologua  Ebrsx>-GnBcus  gcneralis, 
continens  qusstiones  Ebrso-Graecas,  qua  circa  Novum  Teata- 
mentum  fere  moveri  solent     Ultrajecti,  1670,  1685,  1695,  4to. 

Various  questions  relative  to  the  original  language  of  the  New 
Testament,  its  editions,  ven»ions,  divisions,  &c.  are  concisely  illus- 
trated in  this  vulume.  All  the  three  preceding  volumes  of  Leusden 
are  valuable,  and  may  frequently  be  obtained  at  a  low  price. 

31.  Johannis  LEUsnsirii  de  Dialectis  N.  T.,  aingulattm  de 
ejus  Hebraismis,  Libellus  singularia  iterum  editus  ab  Job.  Frider. 
Fischero.  Accessit  Joh.  Vorstii  Commentariolua  de  Adagiis  N,T. 
Hebraicis.     Lipsi®,  1792,  8vo. 

This  publication  contains  a  reprint  of  Leusden's  critical  disqui- 
sitions on  the  Hebraisms  of  the  New  Testament.  They  are  enriched 
with  very  numerous  philological  observations  of  the  learned  John 
Frederi(rk  Fisher,  who  first  published  them  in  a  detached  form,  in 
8vo.  in  1754. 

32.  Ant  Aug.  Hen.  Lichtewstkiw  Paralipomena  Critica  ciroi 
Textum  Veteria  Testament!  Codicum  Hebraicorum.  Helmstadii, 
1799,  4to. 

33.  MoLKBifBUHR  (MaTcelUni)  Problema  Criticum :  Sacra 
Scriptura  Novi  Testament!  in  quo  idiomate  originalifcer  ab  Apos- 
tolts  edita  fuit  1     Paderboms,  1822,  8vo. 

34.  BixTBKix  (A.  J.),  Propempticum  ad  problema  criticum, 
Sacra  Scriptura  Novi  Testament!  in  quo  idiomate  originalifcer  ab 
apoBtolia  edita  fuerit?  A  Doctore  Marco  Molkenbuhr  nuper 
propositum.     Moguntis,  1822,  8vo. 

The  object  of  Molkenbuhr's  tract  is,  to  revive  the  absurd  and 
long  since  exploded  hypothesis,  announced  in  the  former  part  of 
the  last  century  by  father  Ilardouin,  viz.  That  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment was  a  translation  from  the  Latin  Vulgate.  Molkenbuhr  has 
been  most  satis&ctorily  refuted  by  Binterim,  and  with  equal  learn- 
ing and  ability. 

35.  MoRiNi  (loannis)  Exercitationea  Biblice,  de  HebrsBi 
Grecique  Textus  Sinceritate,  germana  LXXIl.  Intcrpretum 
Translatione  dignoscenda,  illius  cum  Vulgati  conciliatione,  et 
juxta  Judsos  divini  integritate,  totiusque  Rabbinice  Antiquitatis 
et  operis  Masorethici  sra,  explicatione  et  censunU  Paiiaiis, 
1633,  4to. 

86.  MoRTKi  (Joannia)  Exercitationea  Ecclesiastics  in  utram- 
que  Samaritanorum  Pentateuchum.     Parisiis,  1631,  4to. 

37.  Simeonis  de  Mcis  Assertio  Yeritatis  Hebraics  adversus 
Exercitationea  Ecclesiasticaa  in  utrumque  Samaritanorum  Pen- 
tateuchum Joannia  Morini.    Parisiia,  1631,  12mo. 

38.  HoTTiirosBi  (Joannia  Henrici)  Exercitationea  Anti- 
Moriniana,  de  Pentateucho  Samaritano,  ejoaque  mAmrtau  Ti- 
guri,1644. 

For  an  account  of  the  controversy  between  Morin  and  his  an- 
tagonists, on  the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text,  &c.,  see  Wolfius's 
Bibliotheca  Hebraica,  Part  II.  pp.  25.  270.,  and  Part  IV.  p.  7. 

89.  Brevia  Expoaitio  Critioea  Veteria  Fcederia,  auctore  Her- 
manno  Muktihohx.  Ediderunt  B.  Nieawold  et  C.  H.  van  Her- 
werden.    GromngB,  1827,  8vo. 

An  elegantly  written  compendium  of  the  raoat  valuable  observa- 
tions of  the  moat  distinguished  critics  who  have  treated  on  the  Old 
Testament  Though  it  is  a  posthmnous  publication,  the  editors 
state  that  the  author  composed  it  some  years  before  his  death.  It 
jonsiats  of  four  chapters,  m  which  are  discussed  the  original  lan- 
guage of  the  Old  TesUunent,  the  History  of  the  Sacred  Text,  the 
oriffm  of  various  readings,  together  witn  the  several  classes  into 
which  they  mat  be  divided,  the  critical  aids  for  determining  various 
readings,  and  tne  best  rules  to  be  employed  in  settling  them,  and 
Jn  correcting  Uie  sacred  text. 

40.  The  Veracity  of  the  Evangeliats  demonstrated  by  a  oom- 
uarative  View  of  their  Hiatoriea.  By  the  Rev.  Robett  Nabxs, 
A.M.  FJLS.  dtc    London,  1816.   1818,  2d  edit  12mo. 

41.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Integrity  of  the  Greek  Vulgita,  or 
Received  Text  of  the  New  Teatament;  in  which  the  Greek 
Manuacripta  are  newty  claaaed ;  the  Integrity  of  the  Authorized 
Text  vindicated;  and  the  Various  Readings  traced  to  their 
Origin.  By  the  Rev.  Frederick  Noaan,  LL.D.  London,  1816, 
8vo. 

**  We  truat  that  this  volume  wiU  command  the  attention  of  every 
Bcholar  tliroughout  the  kingdom  .*  and  that  it  will  find  its  way  into 
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the  foreign  universities,  and  be  thoroughly  scnitinixed  by  iho 
learned  in  them.  To  the  biblical  inquirer  it  will  preaent  not  only 
a  new  and  wide  field  of  most  curious  and  happy  research,  but  a 
mine  of  the  most  valuable  information :  to  the  classical  inquirer  it 
will  be  a  moat  interesting  work,  as  it  involves  so  many  poinio.  boih 
with  respect  to  manuscripts  and  editi<Mis,  which  to  nim  must  be 
highly  important  Of  a  volume  which  displajra  so  much  labour  in 
investigation,  so  much  originality  in  deduction,  and  so  much  aourid 
principle  in  design,  we  can  in  common  justice  say  uo  less  thau  that, 
whatever  be  the  issue  of  the  controversy  which  it  hoa,  wc  ihtnk 
very  seasonably,  revived,  it  reflects  honour  on  the  use  and  nari*%t 
in  which  it  was  produced."  (British  Critic,  N.  S.  Vol.  V.  p  '^V, 
See  an  outline  of  Dr.  Nolan's  classification  of  the  manuKrripis  uf 
the  Now  Testament,  in  Part  I.  Chap.  III.  Sect  III.  $  1.  pp.  2U6— ^a 
of  the  first  volume. 

41*.  Supplement  to  an  Inquiry  into  the  Integrity  of  the  Greek 
Vulgate,  or  Received  Text  of  the  New  Teatament ;  containing 
the  Vindication  of  the  Principles  employed  in  ita  Defence  Bj 
the  Rev.  Frederick  Nola^t,  LL.D.     London,  1830,  8vo. 

42.  Critica  Sacra ;  or  a.  short  Introduction  to  Hebrew  Criti- 
cism.    [By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Owks.]     London,  1774,  8vo. 

This  little  tract  is  not  of  common  occurrence.  Dr.  Owed  was  a 
learned  and  sober  critic,  but  no  advocate  for  the  absolule  inerranrv 
and  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text  His  book  was  violently  attackeii 
by  Mr.  llaphael  Baruh  in  his  Critica  Sacra  Examined.  (London. 
1776,  8vo.)  Dr.  Owen  rejoined  in  a  learned  tract  entitled  SuppU- 
ment  to  Critica  Sacra ;  in  which  the  principles  of  that  treatise  are 
I'uUy  confirmed,  and  the  objections  of  Mr.  Raphael  Baruh  are  clearly 
answered..  London,  1775,  8vo. 

43.  Palsoromaica,  or  Historical  and  Philological  Diaqui^- 
tions;  inquiring  whether  the  Hellenistic  Style  ia  not  Latin 
Greek  !  Whether  the  many  new  words  in  the  Elzevir  edition  of 
the  Greek  Testament  are  not  formed  from  the  Latin  1  And 
whether  the  Hypothesia  that  the  Greek  Text  of  many  manu- 
scripts of  the  New  Testament  ia  a  translatiGn  or  retranslation 
from  the  Latin,  seems  not  to  elucidate  numeroua  psiaaages,  to 
account  for  the  diffisrent  recenaions,  and  to  explain  many  phe- 
nomena hitherto  inexplicable  to  the  Biblical  Critica  t  [By  John 
Black.]     London,  1823,  8vo. 

The  absurd  reasonings  and  mischievous  tendency  of  this  para- 
doxical publication  (which  is  noticed  here  to  pot  tlie  unwary  stu- 
dent on  his  guard  against  it)  are  exposed  with  equal  learning  and 
ability  in  the  Britiuh  Critic  for  January,  February,  and  April,  18:23, 
which  is  now  known  to  have  been  WTitten  by  the  Rl.  Kev.  Dr.  C. 
J.  Blomfield,  Bishop  of  London ;  in  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Conybeare'« 
"  Examination  of  certain  Arguments"  contained  in  it  (Oxford.  1823, 
8vo.) ;  in  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Broughton*s  "  Examination  of  the  Hypo- 
thesis advanced  in  a  recent  publication,  entitled  *  Paleoronuiica*  ** 
(London,  1823,  8vo.);'  and  m  Bishop  Bnrsess's  Postacript  to  the 
second  edition  of  his  *'  Vindication  of  1  John  v.  7.  from  the  objec- 
tions of  Mr.  Griesboch."  (London,  1823.)  '*  The  publication  entitled 
PalaH>romaica"  (this  distinguished  prelate  haa  most  juatly  said)  ~  is 
a  work  of  very  extensive  reading  and  research  {  and  abounds  with 
valuable  quotations.  But  the  materials  ore  aa  destitute  of  selec- 
tion  as  his"  [the  anonymous  author's]  "strictures  are  of  simplicity 
and  candour."  (Postscript,  p.  196.)  The  hypothesia  which  the 
author  of  Palsoromaica  endeavours  to  maintain  ia  briefly  ihis:~ 
That  the  received  text  of  the  Greek  Testament  is  a  aervile  trsns- 
lation  from  a  Latin  original  long  since  lost,  and  that  thia  transla- 
tion was  made  by  a  wnter  imperfectly  acquainted  with  one  or  pos- 
sibly with  both  of  the  languages  in  question.  In  support  of  ihta 
hypothesis  the  anonymous  writer  haa  recoune  tO/two  aorta  of  pitwi^ 
direct  and  indirect 

1.  The  direct  proof  he  finds  in  the  many  and  obvioaa  Latininns 
which  he  asserts  to  exist  in  almost  every  page  of  the  Greek  text; 
but,  besides  these,  the  anonymous  writer  has  collected  many  otlien, 
which  he  haa  arranged  under  several  heads  or  claaaea,  which  the 
nature  of  the  subject  and  the  limits  of  the  present  notice  forbid  us 
to  detail.  The  reader  ia  therefore  necessarily  referred  to  pp^  S9 — 51. 
of  Mr.  Conybeare's  Examination,  in  which  the  anonymous  writer'^ 
errors  are  completely  exposed. 

2.  The  indirect  proofr  that  the  New  Testament  ia  a  aervile  trans- 
lation of  a  lost  Latin  original  are  twofold .-  Jirttt,  the  exiatence  of 
certain  analogous  cases  of  translation  from  the  Latin,  and  particu- 
larly the  Aldine  edition  of  the  Greek  Simplicius ;  and,  secondly, 
the  certain^  that  the  Latin  rather  than  the  Greek  was  the  pn;>-a- 
lent  language  of  Palestine,  and  its  neighbourhood,  in  the  age  of  the 
evangelists  and  apostles. 

(1.)  Bishop  Burgess  (Postscript,  pp.  186.  et  seq.)  and  Mr.  Cony- 
heare  (Examination,  pp.  7—16.)  have  demonstrated  that  the  case  of 
tlie  Aldine  Simplicius  is  utterly  inapplicable  to  the  pnrpoee  for 
which  it  is  adduced :  and  to  their  learned  publications  the  reader 
is  necessarily  referred.  It  must  suffice  here  to  remark  that  the  case 
of  thia  Simplicius  is  very  diflerant  from  that  of  a  book,  like  the 

>  In  reply  to  the  Bishop  of  3l  I>aTld's  and  Messrs.  Conybeare  and  Brougb- 
ton,  the  author  of  Palieoroaialca  in  iSM  published  a  "  supnlement,"  con- 
taining many  ingenious  but  desultory  obaervstions ;  which,  however,  do 
nothlns  towards  supporting  his  untenable  hypothesis.  This  pttblicatioa 
drew  forth  an  able  ^*^reply "  from  Mr.  Brougtiton,  to  whom  the  aothor  of 
Palaoromaica  rejoined ;  and  hia  rejoiodsr  waa  wtiafcritorily  refuted  by 
Mr.  B.  In  a  second  reply. 
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New  Tectament,  which  was  in  the  euatodyof  the  whole  ChriBtian 
church — a  book  in  which  every  part  of  the  church  took  a  deep  in- 
terest, and  of  which  every  separate  congregation  had  iia  cony  or 
copies.  When  the  Aldine  Greek  version  of  the  barbarous  Latin 
translation,  made  by.  W.  de  Moorbeka  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
was  published,  the  Greek  original  was  unknown,  and  continued  to 
be  unknown  until  it  was  discovered  a  few  years  since  by  M.  Pey- 
ron :  whereas  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament  was  never 
lost  or  missing. 

(3.)  In  fuU  ditproqfof  the  alleged  certainty  of  the  prevalence  of 
the  Latin  language  in  Palestine  and  its  vicinity,  during  the  apoa- 
tolic  age,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  Part  I.  Chap.  I.  Sect.  II.  of  the 
first  volume,  which  contains  some  evidences  or  the  general  pre- 
valence of  the  Greek  language  that  have  escaped  the  researches  of 
Bishop  Burgess  and  of  Mr.  Conybeare  :  and  also  to  the  fact  that 
the  old  Syriac  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  made  in  the  close 
of  the  first,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  contains 
many  Greek  words  unlraruiated ; — an  incontestable  proof,  this,  of 
the  previous  existence  of  a  Greek  original.  For  the  ibllowing  addi- 
tional evidences  of  the  existence  of  the  Greek  original  of  the  New 
Te&tament  we  are  indebted  to  that  learned  preUte.  **  If,*'  sa>'s  be, 
*'  from  the  prevalence  of  the  Greek  language  at  the  time  of  the 
apostles,  we  extend  our  view  to  the  state  of  the  Christian  church  in 
its  earliest  period,  we  shall  find  increasing  probabilities  of  a  Greek 
original.  All  the  Gentile  churches  established  by  the  apostles  in 
the  East  were  Greek  churches;  namely,  those  of  Antioch,  £l^e- 
siis,  Galatia,  Corinth,  Philippi,  Thessalonica,"  &c.  Again ;  **  The 
first  bishops  of  the  church  of  Rome  were  either  Greek  writers  or 
natives  of  Greece^ — According  to  Tertullian,  Clemens,  the  fellow- 
labourer  of  St.  Paul,  was  the  first  bishop  of  Rome,  whose  Greek 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  is  still  extant  But  whether  Clemens  or 
Linus  was  the  first  bishop  of  Rome,  they-were  both  Greek  writers, 
though  probably  natives  of  Italy.  Anencletos  was  a  Greek,  and  so 
were  the  greater  part  of  his  successors  to  the  middle  of  the  second 
century.  The  bishops  of  Jerusalem,  ailer  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jews  by  Adrian,  were  Greeks.  From  this  state  of  the  government 
of  the  primitive  church  bv  Greek  ministers — Greeks  by  birth  or  in 
their  writings— arises  a  nigh  probability  that  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures were  in  Greek. 

**  The  works"  also  "  of  the  earliest  fathers  in  the  church,  the 
contemporaries  and  immediate  successors  of  the  apostles,  were 
written  in  Greek.  They  are  altogether  silent,  as  to  any  I/Uin  ori- 
ginal of  the  New  Testament  They  say  nothing,  indeed,  of  a  Greek 
original  by  name.  But  their  frequent  mention  of  ir»K»im  mtrirvwrn, 
without  any  distinction  of  name,  can  mean  only  Greek  originals. 

**  But  if  we  have  in  the  Greek  fathers  no  mention  of  a  Greek 
original,  we  have  the  most  express  testimony  of  Jerome  and  Au- 
gustin,  that  the  New  Testament  (with  the  exception  of  the  Gospel 
of  Saint  Matthew,  which  some  of  the  fathers  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  its  author  in  Hebrew)  was  originally  composed  in 
Greek.  Jerome  said,  that  the  Greek  original  of  the  New  Testament 
*  was  a  thing  not  to  be  doubted.'  " 

*'  Of  all  the  [Latin]  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament  which  had  been 
seen  by  Jerome  (and  they  must  have  been  very  numerous),  the 
author  of  Paleoromaica  observes,  that  *  the  whole,  perhaps,  of  the 
Gospels  and  Epistles  mi^ht  be  versions  from  the  Greek.  Surely 
this  is  no  immaterial  evidence  that  Greek  was  the  original  text; 
and  this  will  be  more  evident,  if  we  retrace  the  history  of  the 
Greek  text  upwards  from  the  time  of  Jerome.  The  Greek  edition 
nearest  his  time  was  that  of  Athanasius.  Before  him,  and  early  in 
the  same  century,  Eusebius  published'  an  edition  by  the  command 
of  Constantino.  In  the  third  century,  there  were  not  less  than  three 
Greek  editions  by  Origen,  Hesychius,  and  Lucianus.  In  the  tectmd 
century,  about  the  year  170,  appeared  the  Diateeearon  of  Tatian, 
containing  not  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  but  a  harmony 
of  the  four  Gospels.  And  in  the  same  century  we  have  an  express 
appeal  of  Tertullian  to  the  authenticum  Gr<ecum  of  St  Paul,  wnich, 
whether  it  means  the  autcgraph  of  the  apostle,  or  an  authentic  copy 
of  it,  is,  of  itself,  a  decisive  proof  of  a  Greek  original.  *  Again,  in 
the  same  century,  before  either  Tertullian  or  'Tatian,  we  have, 
▲.  D.  127,  the  Aposiolicon  of  Mareion,  which,  though  not  an  auihe»^ 
ticum  Gnecum,  was  Gnecum. 

*'  To  the  evidence  from  the  Greek  editions  of  the  New  Testament 
in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  centuries,  and  Tertullian's  testi- 
mony, we  may  add  the  language  of  those  Greek  ecclesiastical 
writmgs  which  were  not  admitted  into  the  sacred  canon,  but  were, 
for  the  most  pert,  of  primitive  antiquity;  —  I  mean  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  the  Letter  of  Abgams  to  Christ,  and  the  Answer  to  it ;  the 
Liturgies  of  St  James,  St  John,  and  St  Peter ;  the  Epistle  of  St 
Paul  to  the  Laodiceans ;  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  dec.  These 
would  never  have  been  written  in  Greek,  if  the  apostolical  writings 
had  not  been  published  in  the  same  language."  (Postscript  to  Vin- 
dication of  1  John  v.  7.  pp.  182—189.) 

Lastly,  the  lansuage  and  style  of  the  New  Testament  are  such 
as  afibra  indisputable  proof  of  its  authenticity  as  an  ancient  volume, 
and,  consequently,  that  it  was  originally  written  in  Greek.  On 
this  topic  compare  Volume  I.  pp.  221,  22^ 

On  all  these  grounds,  we  conolude  with  the  learned  writers 
already  cited,  that  Greek  was  and  is  the  original  language  of  the 
New  'Testament,  and,  consequently,  that  there  is  no  evidence  what- 
ever to  support  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  a  tianalation  from  a  lost 
Latin  original. 

44.  August!  PFBimu  Critics  Sacra,  de  Sacri  Codicifl  parti- 
tioned editionibus  variis,  Unguis  originalibus  et  illibata  puntate 
Vol.  II.  4  C 


fontium ;  necnon  ejnsdem  Iranslatione  in  linguas  toCiiis  univer^^ 
de  Masora  et  Kabbala,  Talmude  et  Alcorano.  Dresde,  167G. 
1688,  1702,  1721,  8vo.  Lipeis,  1712,  8vo.  Altorfii,  1761,  8vo 
Also  in  the  second  volume  of  the  collective  edition  of  his  Philo* 
logical  Works,  published  at  Utrecht  in  1704,  4to. 

46.  Recherches  Critiques  et  Historiques  sur  le  Texte  Grec  des 
Evangiles.     Par  Albert  Rillibt.     Geneve,  1832,  8vo. 

46.  La  Fionda  di  David ;  oasia,  rAntichit^  ed  Aatorit^  dei 
Punti  Vocali  nel  Testo  Ebreo,  dimostrata  e  difesa  per  Ippolito 
RossLLiiri.  Bologna,  1823,  8vo.  Risposta  del  medesimo  al 
sign.  Abate  Luigi  Chiarini,  r^spetto  all'  Antichit^  ed  autoriUL 
dei  Punti  Vocali.     Bologna,  1824,  8vo. 

Iliese  two  publications  defend  the  antiquity  and  authority  of  the 
Masoretic  vowel-points,  against  the  objections  of  Masclef,  Houbi- 
gant,  and  other  HebraistB.    (Journal  des  Savons  pour  1825,  p.  384.) 

47.  De  la  Litt^rature  des  Hebreux,  ou  des  Livres  Saints  con- 
sider^s  sous  le  Rapport  des  Beaut^s  Litt^raires.  Pax  J.  B.  8al- 
auxs.     Paris,  1825,  8vo. 

48.  Joannis  Nepomuceni  Sen Jtrvm  Institutiones  Scriptaristies 
USUI  auditorum  jiuorum  accommodata.  Pars  prima,  Moguntie, 
1790.    Para  secunda,  Moguntie,  1792,  8vo. 

49.  A.  B.  SpiTSirsBi  Commentatio  Philologica  de  Parenthesi 
in  Libris  Sacris  Veteris  et  Nov!  TestamentL  Lipsie,  1773, 12mo. 

60.  A.  B.  8f  iTiirxBi  Vindicia  Originis  et  Auctoritates  Divine 
Ponctomm  Vocaliam  et  Accentuum  in  libris  sacris  Veteris  Tea  • 
tamentL    Lipsis,  1791,  8vo. 

61.  Histoire  Critique  du  Yieux  Testament  Par  le  P^re 
SiMoir.  Paris,  1678,  4U>.  Amsterdam,  1680.  Rotterdam}  1686, 
4to.  Best  edition. 

The  first  edition  was  suppressed  by  the  influence  of  the  Jesuit 
le  jollier ;  it  is  very  inferior  to  the  subsequent  impressions. 

62.  Histoire  Critique  du  Texte  du  Nouveau  Testament ;  oJk 
Ton  6tablit  la  V^rit^  des  Actes,  sur  lesquels  hi  Religion  Chr^- 
tienne  est  fondle.    Par  le  P^re  Simov.    Rotterdam,  1689,  4to 

63.  Histoire  Critique  des  Versions  du  Nouveau  Testament, 
c^  I'on  fidt  connottre  quel  a  6ti6  Ttisage  de  la  lecture  des  Livres 
Sacris  dans  les  principales  ^glises  du  monde.  Par  le  ^dre 
SiKOir.    Rotterdam,  1690,  4to. 

64.  Nouvelles  Dissertations  sur  le  Texte  et  les  Versions  du 
Nouveau  Testament  Par  le  Pdre  Simon.   Rotterdam,  1695, 4to. 

All  the  works  of  father  Simon  are  characterized  by  great  learn- 
ing  and  research.  *'  The  criticism  of  the  Bible  being  at  that  time 
less  understood  than  at  present,  the  researehes  which  were  insti- 
tuted  by  Simon  soon  involved  him  in  controversy,  as  well  with 
Protestant  as  with  Catholic  writers,  particularly  with  the  latter: 
to  ^om  he  gave  great  ofience  by  the  preference  which  he  showed 
to  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts  of  the  Bible  above  that  which  is 
reraided  as  the  oracle  of  the  church  of  Rome,—- the  Latin  Vulgate. 
"'Though  I  would  not  be  answerable  for  every  opinion  (saysBp. 
Marsh)  advanced  by  Simon,  I  may  venture  to  assert  t|iat  it  contains 
very  valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  criticicm  both  of  the 
HeSrew  Bible  and  of  the  GreeK  Testament."  (Lectures,  part  i. 
p.  52.)  Walchius  has  ^iven  an  account  of  the  various  authors  who 
attacked  Simon,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Theolo^ica  Selecta,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  250—259.  Tike  Histoire  Critique  du  Vieux  Testament  was 
translated  into  ^^nglish  **  by  a  person  of  quality,"  and  published  al 
London  in  1682,  4ta  The  translation  abounds  with^gallicisms  in 
every  page. 

66.  Jobannis  Sivoiris  Analysis  ex  Explicatio  Lectionum 
Masorethicarum  Kethiban  et  Kaijan  Vulgo  dictarum,  ei  formd, 
qaJk  ilie  in  sacro  textu  extant,  ordine  alphabetico  digests.  Editio 
tertia.    Hale,  1828,  8vo. 

66.  YonsTii  (Jobannis)  De  Hebraismis  Novi  Testament! 
Oommentariua.  Edidit  noUsque  instruxit  Johannes  Fridericus 
Fischenis.    Lipsis,  1778,  8vo. 

67.  Briani  Waltoki  in  Biblia  Polyglotta  Prolegomena.  Pfdb- 
fiitos  est  J.  A.  Dathe,  Prof.  Ling.  Heb.  Ord.    Lipsis,  1777, 8vo. 

68.  Briani  Waltoni,  S.T.P.  in  Biblia  Polyglotta  Prolegomena 
Specialia  recognovit,  Dathianisqne  et  variorum  Notis  suae  immis- 
coit  Francisctts  WmivGHAV,  A.M.  8.R.8.  Clevelandis  Archi- 
diaoonus.  Cantabrigis,  typus  ac  eumptiblis  academids,  1828, 
3  tomis,  8vo. 

One  hundred  and  seventy  years  have  elapsed  since  the  publica- 
tion oi£  Bishop  Walton's  special  Prolegomena  to  his  Polyglott  Bible  ; 
the  variety,  accuracy,  and  extent  of  the  information  contained  in 
which  have  concurred  to  give  it  a  high  place  among  standard  critical 
works  on  the  sacred  text.  In  the  long  interval  that  has  elapsed 
'since  the  first  appearance  of  that  work,  many  topics  have  been 
controverted,  ana  much  additional  light  has  been  thrown  on  all  the 
subjects  discussed  in  Bishop  Walton's  Prolegomena  by  the  re- 
searches of  various  learned  men.    As  Pn^essor  Dathe'fe  octavo 
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«dition  had  beoomt  eitKHwljr  msatm,  Mr.  Archdeaoon  Wnngbam 
hu  cooterred  no  small  obligation  on  biblical  ttudenii  by  preaenting 
to  them  a  new  edition  of  the  Prolegomena.  It  is  executed  on  the 
following  plan :— The  text  o(  Walton  has  been  accurately  printed, 
and  the  punctuation  amended  and  improved » and  errors  in  numbers 
have  been  carefully  corrected.  The  observations  which  Dathe 
had  collected  in  the  preface  to  his  edition,  not  in  the  best  poeaible 
order,  are  here  inserted  in  the  notes,  under  the  topics  to  which 
they  referred ;  and  with  them  Mr.  Wrangham  has  inserted  very 
numerous  observations  of  his  own,  explaining,  oonArming,  or  cor- 
recting the  text  of  Walton,  which  are  derived  from  the  best  critical 
sources,  both  ancient  and  modem,  besides  references  to  the  best 
writers  who  have  treated  on  sacred  criticism.  Many  critical  canons 
of  Weistein,  Houbigant,  and  other  editors  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
the  rarity  and  high  price  of  whose  works  place  them  beyond  the 
reach  of  ordinary  students,  are  here  inserted ;  and  where  particular 
subjects  required  a  more  copious  discussion,  Mr.  Wrangham  has 
treated  them  at  lensth  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  in  excursus, 
afVer  the  plan  adopted  by  Heyne  in  his  admirable  edition  of  Virgil. 
Among  the  subjects  thus  copiously  illustrated  we  may  enumerate 
the  disquisitions  on  the  Square  Samaritan  Characten,  the  Antiquity 
of  the  Vowel  Points,  the  Matres  Lectionis  M  n  M,  the  principcd 
Manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  particularly  the  Codex  Alex- 
andrinus.  Various  Readings,  the  Septuagint  Version,  Ancient  and 
Modem  Latin  Versions  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Samaritans  and  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  the  Chaldee  Paraphrases  and  their  Uses, 
Editions  of  the  Syriac  Version,  the  aareement  between  the  Hebrew 
and  Arabic  dialects,  and  the  Pertic  Versions. 

Fac-similes  of  eight  of  the  MSS.  of  chief  note  are  prefixed  ;  and 
in  the  course  of  the  work  there  are  inserted  alphabets  of  the  princi. 
pal  modem  languages ;  viz.  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  with  the  rab- 
Dinical  letters,  tike  Samaritan,  Syriac,  with  the  Nestorian  and  an- 
cient Cstrangelo  letters,  Arabic,  Peisic,  Ethiopic,  Armenian,  Coptic 
or  Egyptian,  Illyrian,  Dalmatian,  Georgian,  and  Gothic;  togemer 
with  a  specimen  of  Chinese  characten,  and  tables  of  the  dates  of 
thejprincipal  modem  versions  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  work  is  beautifully  executed  at  the  expense,  and  pess,  of 
the  Univeraity  of  Cambridge,  by  whose  munificence  Mr.  Archdea- 
con Wrangham  is  enabled  to  oner  to  critical  students  of  the  Scrip- 
tures the  results  of  his  learned  researches  at  a  price,  for  which 
they  could  not  otherwise  be  afibrded.  There  aro  a  few  copies  on 
large  paper,  which  are  a  chef-d'oeuvre  of  typographical  skill. 

59.  Wbtbtejiii  (Johannia  Jacobi)  Prolegomena  ad  Testa- 
menti  Greci  editionem  accurattssimam,  e  vetustlsaimis  codicibus 
denuo jprocurandam :  in  quibus  agitur  de  codicibus  manuacriptia 
Novi  Testamenti,  Scriptoribus  qui  Novo  Testamento  usi  sunt, 
veraionibua  veteribus,  editionibus  prioribus,  et  clans  inlerpreti- 
bu8 ;  et  proponuntur  animadversiones  et  cautiones,  ad  examea 
variorum  lectionem  Novi  TestamentL    AmsteUddami,  1730, 4to. 

60.  Casparis  Wtssii  Dialeotologia  Sacra,  in  quSi  per  univer- 
■am  Novi  Teatamenti  contextum  in  apoetolidL  et  voce  et  phnuri, 
a  communi  lingus  et  grammatice  analogic  diacrepat,  methodo 
congrui  disponitur,  accurate  definitur,  et  omnium  Sacri  Contex- 
t(ia  exemplorum  inductione  illuatratur.    Tiguri,  1650,  4to. 

*'The  peculiarities  of  the  New  Testament  diction,  in  general, 
are  arranged  in  thia  book  under  the  following  heada,  viz.  Dialectus, 
Attica,  lonica,  Dorica,  iEolica,  Bosotica,  Poeucn,  et  Hebraica.  This 
is  very  inconvenient,;  inasmuch  as,  in  thia  way,  many  thinn  of  a 
light  kind  will  be  separated,  and  often  treated  of  in  K>ur  dinerent 
aiaoea.  Moreover,  tne  author  shows,  that  his  knowledge  of  Greek 
lid  not  extend  besrond  what  waa  common  at  his  time ;  as  the  men- 
lion  of  ti  poetic  dialect  evinces,  and  as  an  examination  of  what  he 
calls  the  Attic  will  render  still  more  evident  But  as  a  collection 
of  examples,  which  in  many  parts  is  perfectly  complete,  the  book 
m  very  useful.  In  referance,  also,  to  the  Hebraisms  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  author  showed  a  moderation  which  deserved  to  be 
imitated  by  his  oontemporaries."  (Winer's  Greek  Grammar  of  the 
New  Test.  p.  la) 

61.  A  Vindication  of  the  Authenticity  of  the  Narrattvea  coi^ 
tained  in  the  first  Two  Chaptera  of  the  Goepek  of-  St  Matthew 
and  St  Luke,  being  an  Inveatigation  of  Objections  urged  W  the 
Unitarian  Editora  of  the  improved  Version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, with  an  Appendix  containing  Strictures  on  the  YariationB 
between  the  firat  and  fourth  Editions  of  that  Work.  By  a  Lay- 
man.  [John  BxvAVs.]     London,  1822, 8vo. 

In  this  very  elaborate  work,  the  authenticity  of  Matt  i.  and  ii. 
and  Luke  i.  and  il.  are  most  satisfoctorily  vindicated  from  the  objec- 
tions of  the  Editon  of  the  Unitarian  Venuon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  whose  disingenuous  alterations  in  successive  editions  of  that 
work  are  exposed  in  the  Appendix. 


SECTION  n. 

t 
TRKATI8E8  ON  HSBRKW  POITRT. 

1.  Ezeicitatio  in  Dialectum  Poeticam  Divinorom  Cannintim 
Veterie  Teatamenti.  Auctore  Geo.  Joh.  Lud.  Vosba,  Helm- 
^t«dii,1764,4to. 


Si 


%,  De  Sacrft  PoM  Hehnsormn  Pnelectiones  AcademicB.  Auc- 
tore Roberto  Lowth,  nuper  Episcopo  LondinenaL  Oxoiui, 
1821,  8vo. 

The  firat  edition  of  Bishop  Lowth's  Lectures  appeared  in  l*:^ 
That  of  1^1  may  be  considered  as  the  beat,  as  it  tnclodea,  bev^dfi 
the  additional  observations  of  Prof.  Michaelis,  the  farther  rems-ki 
of  Rosenmiiller  (whose  edition  appeared  at  Leipaic  ia  181>).  Rtt> 
ter,  and  Weiake.  Bp.  Lowth*s  Lectures  are  reprinted  in  the  ihirtf- 
fint  volume  of  Ugolmi's  Thesaurus  Antiquitatum. 

3.  Lectures  on  the  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Hehrowe :  traasUin 
from  the  Latin  of  the  Rt  Rev.  Robert  I^owth,  D.D.  Bbbep  d 
London,  by  G.  Gbkoobt.  To  which  are  added  the  pvinripv 
Notes  of  Professor  Michaelis,  and  Notes  by  the  Trandaior  aiii 
othera.  London,  1787,  2  vols.  8vo.  1816,  2  vols.  8vow  aec^o^ 
edition. 

4.  Lectures  on  the  Sacred  Poetiy  of  the  Hebrews,  by  Rofatrt 
Lowth,  D.D.  Bidiop  of  London.  Translated  from  the  oneiini 
Latin,  with  Notes,  by  Calvin  E.  Stowb,  A-M.  Andover  ^Mss- 
sachusetts],  1829,  8vo. 

**  In  1815  Rosenmiiller  prepared  a  new  edition  of  Lowih's  wurt. 
to  which  he  added  many  notes  of  his  own,  and  corrected  the  enra 
into  which  Michaelis  had  fallen.  Besides  these  wriiexa.  Sir  W_c 
liam  Jonas,  Eichhorn,  Gesenius,  De  Wette,  and  some  othc^ra.  ftis» 
the  time  of  Michaelis,  contributed  not  a  lil^e  to  the  elocidatkiQ  ci 
this  subgect  From  all  these  author^  the  American  Editor  of  ihs 
work  has  enriched  it  with  valuable  selectioos.  He  has  sJao  add<c  a 
number  of  notes,  which  are  entirely  original.  He  has  displayed  i*: 
the  execution  of  his  task  much  sound  judgment  and  reeeercfa.  Al 
the  notes  he  has  selected  are  of  sterling  value  :  and  these  whick 
are  the  result  of  his  own  investigation  exhibit  originality  and  i«- 
seareh."  (North  American  Review,  October,  1830,  toL  xxxi.  p.  ?Ia 

6.  Sacred  Literature ;  comprising  a  Review  c^  the  Piinrtples 
of  Composition  laid  down  by  the  late  Robert  Lowth,  D.D.  Lcri 
Bishop  of  London,  in  his  Prelections  and  Isaiah,  and  an  apf4f 
cation  of  the  Principles  so  reviewed  to  the  illuatnutian  of  the  Nn 
Testament;  in  a  aeries  of  Criticai  Observatione  oa  the  strk 
and  structure  of  that  Sacred  Volume.  By  the  Rer.  John  Jess. 
D.D.  Bishop  of  Limerick.  London,  1820,  8vo.  Second  £^ 
tion,  corrected,  1828,  8vo. 

An  analysis  of  the  system  developed  in  this  admirable  vroric  hm 
already  been  given  in  Part  II.  Book  II.  Chap.  H.  ^  III. — V.  of  t^ 
first  volume. 

6.  Tactica  Sacra :  an  Attempt  to  develope,  and  to  exhilst  H 
the  eye,  by  Tabular  Arrangements,  a  general  Rule  of  Compas- 
tion  prevailing  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  By  Thomas  Bots,  AJL 
London,  1824,  4to. 

An  ingenious  attempt  to  extend  to  the  e])istolaiy  writingi  of  :^ 
New  Testament  the  principles  of  composition  so  aUy  illa9tnif>2 
by  Bishop  Jebb.  The  work  consists  of  two  oarts :  the  am  oaatsjss 
the  necessary  explanations ;  and  the  seoona  comprises  Ibar  of  '^ 
epistles  arranged  at  length  in  Greek  and  English  examples,  fx 
specimens  of  this  work,  with  appropriate  Observations,  see  ti« 
British  Review,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  176— 185w 

7.  J.  O.  EiCHHORX  CommentationeB  de  Pftiphetici  Foea. 
Lipsia,  1823,  4to. 

8.  An  Essay  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  Ancient  and  Modem.  Bv 
Philip  Sarcht,  LL.D.    London,  1824,  8vo. 

9.  The  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poe^.  By  J.  G.  HaaDam.  TraB«> 
lated  from  the  German.  By  James  MimsH.  In  two  voIubms. 
Vol.  L     Burlington  [New  Jersey],  1833,  12mo. 

The  second  volume  is  announced  to  appear  as  soon  aa  the  prrs- 
sure  of  other  duties  on  the  translator  will  permit  him  lo  prepare  u 
for  the  press. 


SECTION  m. 

TBKATI8B0  ON  THS  <)UOTATIONS  FROM  TOB  OLD   TESTAJfOTT 
IN  THE   NKW. 

1.  JoARiris  Drusii  Parallela  Sacra:  hoc  est,Locoram  THnv 
Testament!  cum  iis  qua  in  Novo  dtantur  oonjoncta  Commea»- 
ratio,  Ebraice  et  Gnooe,  cum  Notia.    Franeckena,  1616,  4te. 

2.  Bf^oc  KatfT^jOityiKf  in  quo  secundum  veterum  Tbeologennn 
Hebroorum  Formulas  AUegandi,  et  Modos  interpretandi,  coodli- 
antur  Loca  ex  V.  in  N.  T.  allegata.  AucUne  Guilielmo  Sraxs- 
Husto.    Amatelsdami,  1713,  4to. 

This  elaborate  work  in  divided  into  four  Books.  The  fint  tnai 
on  the  formuls  of  citing  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New ;  the  secif^i 
on  the  modes  of  quotation ;  the  third,  on  the  methods  of  interp.*^ 
tation  adopted  bv  the  sacred  writers ;  and  the  fourth  on  the  Ajd« 
of  explaining  ana  reconciling  the  aeeoung  eontndiciioiia  occanuat 
in  the  geneidogiea.  Many  very  difficult  paasages  are  here  happiJ; 
illustrated. 
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3.  Immanaelu  Hotpxakiti  Demonstratio  Evangelica  par  ip- 
sum  ScripCararum  coiuBensum,  in  oraculU  ex  Vet.  Testamento 
in  Novo  AUegatifl  dedarata.  Edidit,  observationibua  illustravit, 
Vitam  Auctoris,  et  Commentationem  Historico-Theologicam  de 
recta  ratione  Allegata  ista  inteq>ratandi,  pnemidt  Tob.  Grodofre- 
das  Hegelmaier.    Tubings,  1773-79-81,  in  three  volumes,  ito. 

In  this  very  elaborate  work,  every  quotation  fh>m  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  the  New  is  printed  at  full  length,  first  as  ciled  by  the 
evangelists  and  apostles,  then  in  the  original  Hebrew,  and  thirdly 
in  the  words  of  the  Septuagint  Greek  Version.  The  learned  author 
then  examines  it  both  critically  and  hermeneuUcally,  and  shows 
the  perfect  harmony  subsiiting  between  the  Old  anu  New  Testa- 
ments. Hoffmann's  Demonstratio  Evangelica  is  extremely  scarce, 
and  very  little  known  in  this  country. 

4.  The  Prophecies  and  other  Texts  cited  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, compared  with  the  Hebrew  original,  and  with  the  Septua- 
gint version.  To  which  are  added  Notes  by  Thomas  Raitjdojlph, 
I).D.  Oxford,  1782,  4to. 

This  valuable  and  beautifully-printed  tract  is  now  rarely  to  be 
met  with,  and  only  to  be  procured  at  seven  or  ei^ht  times  iis  original 
price.  The  most  material  of  this  excellent  critic's  obser\'Rtion8  are 
inserted  in  the  notes  to  our  chapter  on  the  Quotations  from  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  New,  in  the  nrst  Volume. 

6.  The  Modes  of  Quotation,  used  by  the  Evangelical  Writers, 
explained  and  vindicated  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Owev.  Lon- 
don, 1789,  4to. 

The  design  of  this  elaborate  work  is,  1.  To  compare  the  quota- 
tions of  the  Evangelists  with  each  oilier,  and  with  the'  passages 
referred  to  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  real 
differences : — 2.  To  account  for  such  differences ;  and  to  reconcile 
the  Evangelists  with  the  Prophets,  and  with  each  other:  —  and, 
3.  To  show  the  just  application  of  such  quotations,  and  that  they 
fully  prove  the  points  which  they  were  brought  to  establish. 

6.  A  Collation  of  the  Qaotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in 
the  New,  with  the  Septuagint  [By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott.] 
Svo. 

This  important  Collation  is  inserted  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 
volumes  or  the  Christian  Observer  for  the  yean  1810  and  1811; 
where  it  is  simply  designated  by  the  initials  of  the  late  venemble 
and  learned  author's  name.  Many  of  his  valuable  critical  Obser* 
vations  will  be  found  in  the  notes  to  Part  I.  Chap.  IV.  Sect.  I.  of 
the  fust  Volume. 

7.  Poasages  cited  from  the  Old  Testament  by  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament,  compared  vrith  the  Original  Hebrew  and 
the  Septuagint  Version.  Arranged  by  the  Junior  Class  in  the 
Theological  Seminary,  Andover,  and  published  at  their  request 
under  the  superintendence  of  M.  Stuart,  Associate  Professor  of 
Sacred  Literature.    Andover,  Massachusetts,  1827,  4to. 

In  this  beautifully  printed  pamphlet  the  quotations  are  arranged 
m  a  different  order  from  that  adopted  in  Part  I.  Chap.  IV.  Sect.  L 
of  the  first  Volume.  There,  we  have  printed  the  Hebrew,  Septua- 
gint, and  Greek  texts  of  the  New  Testament  in  three  parallel 
columns,  with  English  versions  of  each.  In  the  Anglo-Aiuerican 
text,  the  quotations  are  given  in  three  columns,  thus :  Septuagint, 
Hebrew  text,  and  passages  from  the  New  Testament  The  Hebrew 
texts  are  taken,  with  points,  Irom  Michaelis's  edition,  printed  in 
1720 ;  those  from  the  Septuagint  version  are  from  Mr.  Valpy's  edi- 
tion after  the  Vatican  exemplar;  and  those  from  the  New  Testament 
are  from  Dr.  Knappe's  second  edition.  The  fbrmuloB  of  auomtion 
are  included  in  mackets,  in  order  that  the  eye  may  readily  seize 
them.  The  tract  concludes  with  '*  an  Index  of  Passases,  in  which 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  have  referred  to  the  Old,  with- 
out formally  quoting  if :"  this  is  stated  to  be  selected  from  Dr. 
Knappe's  Itecensus  Liocorum,  dec.  appended  to  his  edition  of  the 
New  Testament  There  are  no  notes  to  account  for  seeming  dis- 
crepancies in  the  quotations,  nor  are  there  any  hints  of  suggestions 
to  enable  students  to  classify  them. 


SECTION  IV. 

ntVATieCS  ON  manuscripts  and  on  TAIUOITS  RSADINOS.^— «0]> 
LATIONa  or  MANUSCRIPTS  AND  COLLECTIONS  OP  VARIOUS 
EBADINeS« 

%  1.  TBKATISBS   OH   XAlTVSCBIfTS. 

1.  De  Usn  Palsographia  Hebraics  ad  ezplieanda  Biblia  Sacra, 
Dissertatio.  Scripsit  Jo.  Joach.  BsLURMAnr.  Hals  et  Erfoi^ 
•lis,  1804. 

2.  Ttobskk  (O.  G.)  Tentamen  de  variis  Codicom  Hebraico- 
rum  Veteris  Testamenti  manuscriptorom  generibus  a  Judsis  et 
non-Judsis  descriptis,  eorumque  in  classes  certas  distributione, 
7t  antiquitatis  et  bonitatis  characteribus.    Roetochii.  1772,  8vo. 


3.  Caroli  GhxloiMi  Woinii  Notltia  Codids  Alezandrini,  cum 
Variis  ejus  Lectionibus  omnibus.  Recudendum  curavit  Notae» 
que  adjecit  Gottlieb  Leberecht  Spohn.    Lipsis,  1790,  8vo. 

4.  J.  L.  Hue  de  Antiquitate  Vatican!  Codicis  Commentatio. 
Friburg,  1810,  4to. 

6.  De  Antiquissimo  Turicensis  Bibliothecs  Grsco  Psalmomm 
Libro,  in  Membrani  Purpuresi  titulis  aureis  ac  litteris  argenteis 
exarato,  Epistola :  ad  Angelum  Mariam  Card.  Quirinum  scripta 
8  Joanne  Jacobo  BREiTixexRO.    Turici,  1748,  4to. 

6.  H.  C.  Hwiin  Libellus  Criticos  de  Indole  MS.  Gnsei  Novi 
Testamenti  Vindobonensis  Lambecii  84.  Accessit  Textns  La* 
tiniis  ante-Hieronymianus  e  Codioe  Laudiano.  Havnis,  1786, 
8vo. 

Extracts  from  thie  manuscript  are  given  in  Alter's  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament  vol.  ii.  pp.  415 — \x.  in  which  volume  Professor 
Alter  also  gave  extracts  fiom  various  MSS.  in  the  imperial  library 
at  Vienna. 

7.  Henr.  PhiL  Conr.  Hekkb  Codicis  Uflenbachiani,  qui 
Epistols  ad  Hebrsoe  firagmenta  continet,  Recensus  Criticos. 
Hehnstadii,  1800,  4  to. 

This  dissertation  is  also  reprinted  in  Pott's  and  Ruperti's  Sylloge 
Commentationum  Theologicurum,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 — 32. 

8.  Commentatio  Critica,  sistens  duorum  Codicum  MStonim 
Biblia  Hebraica  continentium,  qui  Regiomond  Borussorum  aasei^ 
vantur,  prsstantissimorum  Notitiam ;  cum  prscipuarum  Varian* 
tiumLectionum  ex  utroqne  codice  excerptarum  Sylloge.  Auctore 
Theod.  Christ  Lilievthal.    Regiomonti  et  Lipsis,  1770,  8vo» 

9.  Friderici  Murteri,  Episcopi  Selandis,  Notltia  Codicts 
Gred  Evangelium  Johannis  variatum  continentis.  Hatmis, 
1828,  8vo. 

"  This  little  tract  of  Bishop  MUnter  deserves  a  place  in  die  library 
of  every  critical  divine.  'The  manuscript  of  which  it  gives  an 
account  cannot  however  be  of  any  importance  except  in  the  point 
c€  view  under  which  the  bishop  has  brought  it  forward.  On  ques- 
tions of  minute  criticism  its  testimony  is  evidently  of  no  value. 
Eveiv  one  Imows,  that  certain  heretics  mangled  the  Gospel  of  St 
Matthew,  while  Marcion  dismembered  St.  Luke's;  but  St.  Mark's 
and  St  John*s  Gospels  were  supposed  hitherto  to  have  escaped  a 
mutilation  of  the  some  wilful  nature.  The  manuscript  however, 
of  which  this  little  tract  contains  the  collation,  appears  to  exhibit 
a  conception  deliberately  made,  to  bring  the  latter  down  to  a  stan- 
dard of  certain  opinions.  It  is  now  in  the  librarv  of  a  Johannite 
convent  *[the  templars  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem]'  at  Paris,  and 
appears  to  be  a  copy  of  some  more  ancient  MS.,  which  is  said  to 
exist  at  present  in  a  monastery  on  mount  Athos ;  aithouah  its  very 
existence,  or  at  any  rate  its  present  abode,  is  rather  problematical. 


The  original  manuscript  is  assigned  to  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth 
century :  but  bishop  Miinter  ^judges  both  it  and  the  Paris  copy 
of  it  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth.  It  contains  all  the  writings  of 
the  evangelist  St  John,  but  its  chief  variations  from  the  established 
copies  are  confined  to  the  gospel.  The  gospel  is  divided  into  sec- 
tions, each  of  which  is  csuled  an  iv«>->'ixi»v.  They  correspond 
nearly  with  our  chapters.  The  bishop's  first  notion  was,  that  it 
might  be  a  corruption  of  some  of  the  Gnostic  sects.  On  closer  ex- 
amination, however,  and  comparing  it  with  what  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus,  Ori|[en,  and  other  ecclesiastical  writers  have  related  of 
these  sects,  ii  does  not  appear  to  agree  with  any  of  their  particular 
corruptions.  It  is  not  however,  free  fiom  impure  Greek,  barba- 
risms, and  Ijatinisms.  It  is,  evidently,  also  accommodated  to  some 
peculiar  opinion.  The  deductions  drawn  by  the  bishop,  as  to  the 
doctrines  of  those  who  concocted  this  perversion  of  St  John,  are 
the  following : — ^that  they  acknowledged  the  Trinity  and  the  ortlio- 
dox  doctrine  as  to  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  that  they  recog- 
nised the  divine  mission  of  our  Saviour,  but  attributed  his  wisdom 
and  his  power  to  his  instruction  in  some  Egyptian  temple  ,*  that 
they  placed  all  our  Saviour's  merit  on  his  divine  doctrine,  and  by 
no  means  recognised  the  efficacy  of  his  death  as  a  sacrifice ;  that 
they  described  the  miracles,  with  the  omission  of  all  that  makes 
them  miraculous ;  that  they  eject  almost  all  actual  prophecies,  all 
that  relates  to  Jewish  customs,  and  almost  all  that  has  any  tenden^ 
to  magnify  St  Peter,  and  they  have  a  curious  addendum  at  xvii.  2o. 
which  ascribes  a  kind  of  supremacy  to  St  John."  (Foreign  Quar- 
terly Review,  vol.  iv.  pp.  312,  313.)  In  all  the  topics  hero  enume- 
rated. Dr.  Miinter  has  adduced  numerous  proofs  in  his  collation  of 
the  manuscript  with  the  received  Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament 
A  collation  or  this  manuscript  with  Griesbach's  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament  is  given  by  Dr.  Thilo  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Codex 
Apocryphus  Novi  Testamenti,  noticed  in  p.  67.  of  this  Appendix. 

10.  Codicis  Manuscript!  N.  T.  Grsci  Raviani  in  Bibliotheca 
Regie  Berolinensi  Publica  asservati  Examen,  quo  ostenditur,  al- 
teram ejus  partem  majorem  ex  Editione  Complutensi,  alteram 
mlnorem  ex  Editione  Rob.  Stephani  tertia  esse  descriptam,  insti- 
tuit  Georgius  Gottlieb  Pappslbaux.  Appendix  exhibet  L  Ad- 
denda ad  Wetstenii  CoUectionem  Lectionum  Varr.  Editionis 
Complutensis.  H.  Epistolam  ad  Geo.  Travis  Rev.  Anglum  jam 
1785  scriptam,  at  nondura  editam.    Berolini,  1796,  8vo. 
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1 1.  Codieem  Manofcriptam  Nori  Taitemeiiti  GnBeom,  Etan- 
gelionun  qoataor  partem  dimidiam  majorem  oontineiifteiii,  in 
Bibliotheca  Regia  Berolinanai  publka  aaaervatam,  deicripflit,  con- 
tulit,  antmadyeraiones  adjedt  G.  Th.  PArrBLBAux.  Berolini, 
1824,  8to. 

12.  A  Catalogue  of  the  Ethiopic  Biblical  ManuacripCs  in  the 
Royal  Library  of  Paria,  and  in  the  Library  of  the  Britiah  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society ;  also  some  account  of  tiioae  in  the  Vati- 
can Library  at  Rome,  with  Remarks  and  Extracts.  To  which 
are  added  Specimens  of  Yersiona  of  the  New  Testament  in  the 
modem  languagea  of  Abyastnia,  and  a  Grammatical  Analysts 
of  a  chapter  in  Uie  Amharic  Dialect ;  with  fao-aimiles  of  an  Ethi- 
opic and  an  Amharic  Manuscript  By  Thomas  Pell  Platt,  B.A. 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    London,  1823,  4to. 

A  beautifully  executed  work,  which  is  of  considerable  interest 
to  Ethiopic  and  other  oriental  scholars. 

13.  Programme  Theologicum,  Notitiam  continens  de  aitttquia- 
aimo  Codice  Manuscripto  Latinam  quatuor  Evangeliorum  Yer- 
aionem  complectente,  et  in  Bibliotheca  Academin  Logolstadiensis 
adaerrato.  Descripsit  Codieem,  Yariantea  ejusdem  k  Yulgati 
Lectionea  inde  a  Maze.  zii.  21.  usque  ad  finem  hujus  Evangelii 
ezcerpsit,  et  critic^  recenauit  Sebast.  Sbbjullbb.  Ligolstadii, 
1784, 4to. 

14.  Dissertatio  in  auienm  «c  penretustum  88.  Evangeliorum 
Codieem  MS.  Monaslerii  8.  Emmerani,  Ratisbons.  Auctore  P. 
Colomanno  Savftl.     [Ratisbonn],  1786,  4to. 

15.  Josephi  Friderici  Scbblliitgii  Deacriptio  Codids  Manu- 
aeripti  Hebrao-Biblici,  qui  8tutgardi»  in  Bibliotheca  Illustris 
Consiatorii  Wirtembergici  aaserratur,  cum  Yariarum  Lectionum 
ex  eo  notatarum  CoUectione.  Premissa  est  Dissertatio  de  justo 
hodiemi  Studii,  quod  in  excutiendis  Codidbus  VeL  Testa  menti 
M88.  *collocatur,  Pretio  et  Moderamine.    Stutgaidla,  1776,  8vo. 

16.  Cum  Critics  in  Histoiiam  Textua  Eyangeliorum,  Com- 
mentationibua  duabua  BiUiothece  Regis  Parisienaia  Codices 
N.  T.  complures,  speeiatim  Tero  Cyprium,  describentibus,  exhi- 
bits a  Job.  M.  Augustino  Scholz,  Theologis  Doctore.  Heidel- 
beigs,  1820,  4to. 

This  publication  consists  of  two  Dissertationa,  the  first  of  which 
contains  the  results  of  Dr.  Scholz's  researches  (during  a  residence 
of  two  years)  among  fbrty^eight  Manuscripts  in  the  Royal  Library 
at  Paris,  seventeen  of  which  were  entirely  collated  by  him,  with 
the  greatest  care.  Nine  of  them  had  never  before  been  collated 
by  an3r  individual.  Dr.  Scholz  further  announces  in  this  disserta^ 
tion  his  first  theory  of  recensions,  of  which  an  abstract  has  been 
already  given  in  Part  I.  Chap.  III.  Sect  III.  of  the  fint  volume, 
p.  209.  note.  The  second  Dissertation  comprises  a  minute  account  of 
the  Codex  Cyprius,  a  manuscript  of  Uie  Four  Gospels,  of  which  he 
has  S>r  the  first  time  given  the  entire  collation. 

17.  Biblische  Critiache  Reise  in  Frankreich,  der  Schweitz, 
Italian,  PalAstina,  und  im  Archipel,  in  den  Jahren  1818,  1819, 
1820,  1821,  nebst  einer  Geachichte  dea  Taztea  dea  N.  T.  von 
Dr.  Job*  Mart  Auguatin  Scholz.  Leipzig  und  Sorau,  1823, 8vo. 

;  con- 
1  France, 

Switzeriand,  Italy,  Palestine,  and  the  Archipelago,  between  the 
years  1618  and  1821."  He  has  briefly  described  the  manuscripts 
which  came  under  his  observation,  and  has  extracted  the  most  m- 
terescing  various  readings.  He  baa  also  given  a  plate  of  fao-similes 
of  ten  of  the  most  remarkable  manuscripts.  Many  of  his  various 
readings  are  inserted  by  Dr.  Schulz  in  his  thiid  edition  of  Gries- 
bach's  Greek  Testament ;  and  also  by  M.  Dermout  in  the  first  (xart 
of  his  Collectanea  Critica  in  Novum  Testamentum.  The  most  im- 
portant  part  of  Dr.  Scholz's  treatise  b  his  Outlines  towarda  a  His- 
tory of  the  Text  of  the  New  Testament,  containing  his  second  the- 
ory of  recensions  of  MSS.,  an  abstract  of  which  has  been  aiven  in 
Part  I.  Chap.  UI.  Sect.  III.  of  the  first  volume,  pp.  20^—212. 

18.  NatalitiaFxiderici  OuUielmi  HI.  Regis  [Boniasis] 

rite  celebranda  Academis  Yiadrins  Yratislaviensis  nomine  indi- 
dt  D.  Davidea  Schulz.  Disputatur  de  Codice  lY.  Evangelio- 
ram  Bibliothecs  Rhedigerians,  in  quo  Yetua  Latina  Yeraio  oon- 
tinentur.    Yratislavis,  1814,  4to. 

An  inaccurate  account  of  the  Codex  Rhedigerianus  having  ap- 
peared in  the  year  1763  from  the  pen  of  J.  £.  Scheibel,  Dr.  Schulz 
waa  induced  to  examine  the  manuacript  with  minute  atttention : 
he  has  investigated  its  external  appearance,  critical  value,  and  age, 
at  considerable  length,  and  has  inserted  its  most  valuable  various 
readings  in  his  third  ediiion  of  Griesbach's  Greek  Testament 

19.  Deacriptio  Codids  Manuscript!,  qui  Yersionem  Penta- 
teuchl  Arabid  continet,  asservati  in  Bibliotheca  Universitatta 
VratialaviBasiB  ac  nondum  editi,  cum  apedminibus  Yersionia 
Arabics.    Auctoro  G.  A.  Thsihzb.     Yratislavis,  1823,  4to. 

The  manuscript  described  in  this  dissertation  formerly  belonged 
IP  the  Convent  of  Auguatinians  at  Sagan :  whence  it  waa  removed 


This  work  is  comparatively  little  known  ih  England.    It  < 
ins  an  account  of  Dr.  Scholz's  **  Biblico-Critical  Travels  in  Fra 


to  the  University  of  Breslau,  toother  with  some  other  orients] 
maniiscripls.  A  note  at  the  end  indicates  the  date  of  this  MS.  t» 
be  the  year  1290.  It  \m  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  Efvpcby 
a  Christian  Copt.  (Journal  de  la  Liiidrature  Etrangere,  Id^  p 
24a) 


§  2.  nsATiBsa  ov  tamoub  bsavivvs. 

1.  Ludovid  Capzlli  Critica  Sacra;  aive  da  Yariis,  que  is 
Sacria  Yeleria  Teatamenti  libris  oocummt,  Lectionibua  Libii  kl 
Pariaiia,  1660,  foUo.    Hals,  1776-1786,  3  vols.  8vo. 

In  this  work  Cappel  attacked  the  notion,  which  at  that  time  ob- 
tained generally  among  biblical  critics,  of  the  absolute  integritjrof 
the  Hebrew  text  So  much  were  the  French  Protestann  displemed 
at  it,  that  they  nrevented  it  ftom  being  printed  either  at  Sedan, 
Geneva,  or  Leyaen.  At  length  Father  Morinus,  and  some  oiher 
learned  men,  m  communion  with  the  church  of  Rome,  ofacaiiMd 
permission  for  its  publication  at  Paris.  It  is  now  admitted  ihat 
Cappel  has  fully  proved  his  point  He  was,  however,  severely  at- 
tacked by  Arnold  Boott  in  his  Epistola  De  Textus  Hebnid  Vaerit 
T)tMtamenti  CertUudine  et  AuAentia,  4to.  Parisiis,  1650,  and  eape* 
ciaily  by  the  yomiger  Buxtorf,  who  in  1663  printed  his  AnU-Cntm, 
$eu  VindicuB  Veriuuis  Ehraicm  advertu*  hudcvia  Capdii  Critiem, 
quam  vocat  Sacram^  ^c.  Bosiles,  4to. ;  in  which  Buxtwf  moat  aoe. 
nuousiy  advocates  the  authority  and  absolute  integ^ty  of  the  lie- 
brew  text  This  standard  work,  which  cost  its  learned  author 
thirty-six  years'  labour,  exhibits  in  six  books  the  various  readinn 
which  result  1*  From  a  juxta-position  of  different  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  2.  From  a  collation  of  the  parallel  paasages  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament ;  3.  From  collations  of  the  Masora,  Samaritaa 
version,  and  most  andeot  printed  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip* 
tures ;  4.  From  a  collation  of  the  Septuajgint  with  the  Hebre^vF  lext, 
6.  From  collations  of  the  Hebrew  text  with  the  Chaldee  Psraphnse; 
and  the  Greek  versions  of  Aqnila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodottoo. 
widi  the  Latin  Yulgate ;  and  with  the  Masoretic  and  Rabbinical 
commentaton ;  6.  The  sixth  and  concluding  book  treats  on  the 
errors  which  are  to  be  attributed  to  tranacriben,  and  on  the  read- 
incs  derived  from  conjectural  criticism.  The  best  edition  of  Cap- 
pel's  work  is  the  8vo.  one  above  noticed ;  it  contains  his  varioui 
defences  of  himself  against  his  bitter  antagonists,  and  wsaanperin- 
tended  by  MM.  Yogel  and  Scharfenberg,  who  have  inserted  nu- 
merous valuable  notes,  in  which  the  arguments  and  statements  of 
Cappel  are  occasionally  examined,  corrected,  or  refuted. 

2.  Adami  Rxchxvbiroii  Disaertatio  Critien  de  YariantHnu 
Novi  Teatamenti  Lectionibua  Grscis.    Lipais,  1690,  4ta 

3.  Joannia  Clxugi  Are  Critica.  8vo.  Londini,  1698. 

The  first  two  sections  of  the  third  part  of  this  very  vslnaUe  criti- 
cal work  treat  on  the  ori^  and  correction  of  fiUae  readings,  boiaia 
profane,  and  particularly  m  the  sacred  writers. 

4.  Christoph.  Matt  PrArrii  Di^rtatio  Critica  de  Genoimi 
Librorum  Novi  Teatamenti  Lectionibua.  Amstelodami,  1 709,  8to, 

5.  J.  H.  ab  Elswicb  Disaertatio  de  Recentionun  in  Novoa 
FcBdua  Crilioe.     Yitebergs,  1711. 

6.  J.  W.  BAiami  Diasertatio  de  Yariarum  Lectionum  Novi 
Teatamenti  usu  et  abuau.    Altdorf,  1712. 

7.  J.  L.  FniT  Commentariua  de  Yariia  LectioQibus  Novi 
Teatamenti.    Basil,  1713. 

8.  Chr.  LuDERi  Diasertatio  de  Cauais  Yariantinm  Lectionum 
Scripturs.    Lipais,  1730. 

9.  Antonii  DaiBasxsii  Divina  Auctoritaa  Codida  Now  Tet- 
tamenti,  vindicata  k  strepitu  Yariantinm  Lectionum.  Gromings, 
1733,  4to. 

10.  J.  A.  OaiAVDmi  Oratio  de  Originibna  Yaiiantium  Lec- 
tionum Novi  Teatamenti.    Tubingen,  1739,  4to. 

11.  J.  A.  OaiAiTDiii  Disputatio  de  Prscipiua  Lectionibas  Vft- 
riis  Novi  Testamenti.    Tubingen,  1747,  4to. 

12.  J.  C.  KtKMH  Principia  Critics  Sacrs  Novi  Testamenti 
Tubingen,  1746,  4to. 

13.  Jo.  Geo.  RicHTxn  Ezerdtatio  de  Arte  Critica  Scriptom 
Interprete.    Ludg.  1760,  4to. 

14.  C.  B.  MicHAXLis  TiacUtio  Critica  de  Yariis  Lectioniboi 
Novi  Teatamenti  caute  colligendis  et  dijudicandia,  in  qas  com 
de  illarum  cauaia  turn  de  cautelis  agitur,  simulque  de  codidbui, 
versionibus  antiquis,  et  Patribua,  partim  curioea,  partim,  utilii, 
aaaeruntur.     Hals,  1749,  4to. 

This  treatise  was  the  foundation  on  which  J.  D.  Michaelii  built 
his  «  admirable  chapter"  on  the  various  readings  of  the  New  Tea 
lament,  as  Bishop  Marsh  most  truly  terms  it-  This  chapter  farm 
by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  first  volume  of  his  Introduction  Id 
the  New  Testament  The  Latin  treatise  of  his  father  is  ofextreme 
mrity. 

16.  Jo.  Jac  WaTSTXHii  Libelli  ad  Crism  atquc  Interprets 
tionem  Novi  Testamenti.  Adjecta  est  Recensio  Introdndionit 
Bengelii  ad  Criain  Novi  Teatamenti,  atque  Gloceatrii  Ridlej  Di» 
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aertatio  de  Syriacaram  Noyi  Fosderis  Indole  atque  Usu.    Illastra- 
vit  Job.  Salorao  Semler.     Hals  Magdeburgics,  1766,  8vo. 

The  first  109  pages  of  this  volume  coniain  Wetstein's  Animad- 
versiones  el  Cautiones  ad  Examen  Variarum  Lectionum  Novi  Tetla- 
menti  NecesMiria,  which  were  first  printed  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  pp.  859 — 874.  They  have 
been  consulted  for  our  observations  on  various  readings.  Wetstein's 
rules  for  judging  of  various  readings  are  given  with  great  clear- 
ness and  precision ;  and  the  whole  volume  is  "  a  publication  which 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  critic."  (Bishop  Marsh.) 


$  3.  OOLLATIOKB  OF  MANUSCRIPTS  AND  COLLBCTIONS  OF  TARl- 
OUS  READINGS. 

%*  Of  the  earlier  coUectitnu  ^  YariauM  Reading*,  an  aeccvnt  of 
may  be  seen  in  Le  Long's  BibUotkeoa  Sacra,  voL  i.  pp.  460 — 478. 

1.  Collatio  Codicis  Cottoniana  Geneaeos  cum  Editione  Ro- 
man^ a  viro  clarissimo  Joanne  Ernesto  Grabs  oUm  facta ;  nunc 
dcmum  summa  cura  edita  ab  Henrico  Owen.  Londini,  1778, 
evo. 

8.  A  Collation  of  an  Indian  copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  with 
preliminary  remarks,  containing  an  exact  description  of  the  ma- 
nuscript, and  a  notice  of  some  others,  Hebrew  and  Syriac,  col- 
lected by  the  Rev.  C.  Buchanan,  D.D.  in  the  year  1806,  and  now 
depo8it<Ml  in  the  Public  Library,  Cambridge.  Also  a  collation  and 
description  of  a  manuacript  roll  of  the  book  of  Esther,  and  the 
Me^llah  of  Ahasuisrus,  from  the  Hebrew  copy,  originally  extant 
in  brazen  tablets  at  Goa ;  with  an  English  Translation.  By 
Thomas  Ybates.     Cambridge,  1812,  4to. 

An  accotut  of  the  manuscript,  which  Mr.  Yeates  has  collated  in 
his  learned  and  valuable  publication,  is  given  in  Part  I.  Chap.  III. 
Sect  I.  of  the  first  volume,  pp.  219 — ^221.  For  an  analysis  of  his 
work,  see  the  Christian  Observer  for  the  year  1812,  pp.  172—174. 

8.  Varie  Lectionea  Veteris  Testament!,  ex  immensa  M8S. 
Editorumque  Codicum  congerie  hausta,  et  ad  Samaritanum 
Textum,  ad  vetustissimaa  Versiones,  ad  accuratiores  Sacre  Criti- 
cs Pontes  ac  Leges  examinats :  a  Jo.  Bern.  De  Robs i.  Panne, 
1784-87,  4  tomis,  4to. — Ejusdem  Scholia  Critica  in  Vetus  Tes- 
tamentum,  seu  Supplementum  ad  Variaa  Sacri  Texlus  Lectiones. 
PamuD,  1799,  4to. 

This  collectioii  of  various  readings  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  may 
be  considered  as  an  indispensablv  necessary  supplement  to  Dr.  Ken- 
nicou*8  critical  edition  described  in  pa^es  7,  8.  of  this  Appendix. 
Four  hundred  and  secenly-nine  manuscripts  were  collated  for  M.  De 
Rossi's  elaborate  work,  besides  Iwo  hundred  and  eighty-eight  printed 
editions,  some  of  which  were  totally  unknown  before,  and  others 
very  imperfectly  known.  He  also  consulted  several  Chaldee,  Sy- 
riac, Arabic,  and  Latin  manuscripts,  together  with  a  considerable 
number  of  rabbinical  commentanee.  Vol.  I.  contains  the  Prolego- 
mena of  De  Rossi,  and  the  various  readings  of  the  books  of  Genesis, 
Exodus,  and  Leviticus.  Vol.  II.  contains  those  of  the  books  of 
Numbers,  Deuteronomy,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kin^  Vol. 
III.  comprehends  Isaian,  Jeremiah,  Lzekiel  the  twelve  mmor  pro- 
phets, with  the  Sons  of  Solomon,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes, 
and  Esther :  and  in  vol.  IV.  are  the  various  readings  of  the  books 
of  Pfealms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Chronicles. 
The  supplemental  volume  o(  Scholia  Critica,  published  at  Parma 
in  1799,  contains  the  results  of  M.  De  Rossi's  further  collations. 
His  Prolegomena  are  a  treasure  of  biblical  criticism.  The  critical 
labours  of  this  eminent  philologer  ascertain  (as  Dr.  Kennicott's 
valuable  and  judicious  labours  had  before  done),  instead  of  invali- 
dating the  integri^  of  the  sacred  text,  in  matters  of  the  greatest 
importance ;  as  all  the  manuscripts,  notwithstanding  the  diversity 
of  their  dates,  and  of  the  places  where  they  were  transcribed,  agre'e 
with  respect  to  that  which  constitutes  the  proper  essence  and  sub- 
stance of  divine  revelation,  viz.  its  doctrines,  moral  precepts,  and 
historical  relations.  M.  De  Rossi  charges  the  variations  not  merely 
on  the  copyists,  but  on  the  ignorance  and  temerity  of  the  critics, 
who  have  m  all  ages  been  too  ambitious  of  dictating  to  their  au- 
thors :  and  who,  instead  of  correcting  the  pretended  errors  of  others, 
frequently  substitute  in  their  place  real  errors  of  their  own. 

4.  Codex  Criticus  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  wherein  van  der 
Hooght's  Text  is  corrected  from  the  Hebrew  Manuscripts  collated 
by  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi,  and  from  the  Ancient  Versions ;  be- 
ing an  Attempt  to  form  a  Standard  Text  of  the  Old  Testament 
To  which  is  prefixed  an  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Necessity  of 
micb  aA  Undertaking.  By  Uie  Rev.  George  Hamilton,  M.A. 
London,  1821,  8vo. 

Much  ^s  has  been  accomplished  by  the  learned  researches  of 
Dr.  Kennicott,  Professor  De  Rossi,  and  other  distinguished  biblical 
critics,  a  standard  text  of  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  is  still  a 
desideratum  in  sacred  literature,  which  Mr.  Hamilton's  work  is 
an  able  and  succeitoful  attempt  to  supply.  In  his  Codex  Criticus, 
**  the  text  of  van  der  Hooffht  is  adopted  as  the  basis,  being  that  to 
which  both  Kennicott  and  De  RoSsi  have  referred  their  collations. 
Every  deviation  from  this  text  is  marked  by  hollow  letters,  and  the 
word  or  woids,  as  they  stand  in  van  der  Hooght,  are  exhibited  in 


the  outer  margin,  so  that  the  entire  of  his  text  is  printed.  The  in- 
ferior margin  contains  such  various  readings  as  were  deemed 
worthy  of  notice,  though  not  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  text ;  read- 
ings probably  true  being  marked  (t),  and  those  possibly  true  (t)-  In 
the  text  each  variation  is  preceded  by  a  numerical  figure,  and  fol- 
lowed by  two  inverted  commas  ('*)  to  mark  how  far  it  extends :  the 
figure  refers  to  a  corresponding  one  in  the  outer  margin,  if  it  be 
prefixed  to  a  correction,  in  which  case  the  margin  exhibits'  the 
rejected  reading,  or  to  one  in  the  inferior  margin,  if  it  be  but  a 
various  reading.  In  every  case  there  is  also  a  corresponding  num- 
ber in  the  notes,  \v1iich  expresses  the  authorities  by  which  the 
reading  is  supported,  or  on  which  the  various  reading  rests.  This 
plan  is  in  accordance  w^ith  that  of  Griesbach's  revision."  (Eclectic 
Review,  N.  S.  vol.  xviii.  pp.  319,  320.)  •'  On  the  value  and  utility 
of  the  publication  before  us,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  expatiate. 
The  purity  of  the  text  of  the  Bible  is  a  subject  which  pocsesses 
the  highest  importance.  This  Codex  Criticus  presents  m  a  con- 
densed and  commodious,  and,  what  is  of  no  small  consideration, 
cheap  form,  the  results  of  Keimicott's  and  De  Rossi's  labours  in 
sacrcKi  criticism."    (Ibid.  p.  324.)  ^ 

6.  C.  A.  Bods  Pseudo-Critica  Millio-Bengeliana,  qua  allega- 
tiones  pro  Variis  Novi  Testament!  Lectionibus  refutantur.  Hals, 
1767,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Dr.  Mill  in  his  critical  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  not  being 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  Oriental  Versions,  had  recourse  to 
the  Latin  translations  of  them  in  Bishop  Walton's  Polyglott,  for  the 
various  readings  of  thosd  versions.  Consequently  he  erred  when- 
ever these  were  incorrect.  Similar  mistakes  were  committed  1^ 
Bengcl  from  the  same  cause.  The  design  of  Professor  Bode  is  to 
correct  the  defects  and  mistakes  of  those  eminent  critics.  Bode  is 
considered  by  his  countrymen  as  a  man  of  most  extensive  learning, 
but  totally  destitute  of  elegance  aa  a  writer. 

6.  Joannis  Alberti  BEireaui  Apparatus  Criticus  ad  Novum 
Testamentum,  criseos  sacre  compendium,  limam,  supplementum, 
ac  fructum  exhibens.  Cura  Philippi  Davidis  BurkiL  Tubing®, 
1763,  4to. 

The  first  impression  of  this  work  appeared  in  Bcngel's  edition 
of  the  Greek  'Testament,  published  at  Tubingen,  in  1734,  4to.  It 
was  materially  enlarged  and  corrected  by  Burkius.  Much  as  has 
been, done  by  later  critics,  the  researches  of  Bengel  and  his  collec- 
tion of  Various  Readings  are  not  superseded  by  their  learned 
labounk 

7.  Jo.  Jac  Grissbachti  SymboIiB  Critics,  ad  supplendaa  et 
corrigendaa  Variarum  N.  T.  Lectionum  collectioncs.  Accedit 
multorum  N.  T.  Codicum  Grscorum  Descriptio,  ct  Examen. 
Halffi,  1785-93,  2  tomis,  8vo. 

8.  Criseos  Griesbachiann  in  Novum  Testamentum  Synopeta. 
Edidit  Josephus  Whitx,  S.T.P.    Oxonii,  1811,  8vo. 

This  small  volume  is  exactly  conformable  in  its  design  to  the 
beautiful  edition  of  the  New  Testament  published  by  Dr.  White  in 
1808,  and  noticed  in  p.  16.  of  this  Appendix.  It  **  contains  all  the 
variations  of  any  consequence,  which  can  be  considered  as  esta- 
blished, or  even  rendered  probable,  by  the  investigationof  Griesbach. 
The  chief  part  of  these  reading  was  given  in  the  margin  of  that 
edition,  distinguished  by  the  Origenian  marks.  Here  the  value  of 
each  reading  or  proposed  alteration  is  stated  in  words  at  length, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  misapprehended.  This  book  may  there- 
fore be  considered  as  a  kind  of^ supplement  to  that  edition,  or  illus- 
tration of  iu"    (British  Critic  (O.  S.),  voL  xxxviii.  p.  395.) 

9.  Remarks  upon  the  Systematic  Classification  of  Manuscripts, 
adopted  by  Grieabach  in  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament.  By 
Richard  Laurevck,  LL.D.    Oxford  and  London,  1814,  8vo. 

For  a  full  analysis  of  this  elaborate  Treatise  of  Dr.  (now  Arch- 
bishop) Laurence,  see  the  British  Critic  (N.  S.),  vol.  i.  pp.  173 — 192. 
296—315.  401—428.,  and  the  Eclectic  Review  (N.  S.),  vol.  iv.  pp. 
1—22. 17a-189. 

10.  Saubbrti  (Johannis)  Varia  Lectiones  Texti^a  Gneci 
Evangelii  8.  Matthsi,  ax  plurimis  impressis  ac  manuscriptis 
CodicibttB  collects;  et  cum  Veraionibos  partim  antiquissimis, 
partim  prestantissimifl,  nee  non  Patram  veteris  Eccleas  Gnsco- 
rum  Latinorumque  Commentariis  collats ;  pr»miasft  Epicriai  de 
Origine,  Auctoritate,  et  Usu  Variarum  Novi  Testamenti  Le^ 
tionum  Gnecarum  in  genere.     Helmestadii,  1672,  4to. 

11.  Gtk  i^atv^.^  ir  rtf^Kf.  Or,  a  Critical  Dissertation  upon 
1  Tim.  iiL  16.  wherein  Rules  are  laid  down  to  distinguish,  in 
various  readings,  which  is  genuine;  an  account  is  given  of 
above  a  hundred  Greek  Manuscripts  of  St  Paul's  Epistles  (many 
of  them  not  heretofore  collated) ;  the  writings  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Fathers,  and  the  ancient  Versions  are  examined ;  and  the 
common  reading  of  that  Text,  *God  was  manifest  in  the  Flesh* 
is  prov'd  to  lie  the  true  One.  Being  the  substance  of  eight  Ser- 
mons preach'd  at  the  Lady  Meyer's  Lecture,  in  the  years  1737 
and  1738.     By  John  Bbrbimav,  M.A.     London,  1741,  8vo. 

12.  Examen  Variarum  Lectionum  Joannis  Millii  8.T.P.  in 
Novum  Testamentum.  Opera  et  studio  Danielia  Whitbt,  8.TJP. 
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la  ToL  ii.  of  Dr.  WhUby's  Commentaiy  on  the  N«w  Teitaiiieiit, 
folio  ftnd  qauto. 

This  vehement  attack  on  Dr.  Mill't  Collection  of  Various  Read- 
inn,  in  his  critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  was  first 
puolished  in  1710,  and  afteru-ards  annexed  to  Dr.  Whitby's  Com- 
mentary. *'His  chief  object  was,  to  defend  the  readiiM|s  of  the 
printed  text,  and  to  show  that  Mill  was  mistaken  in  mouently 
preferring  other  readings.  But,  how  frequentl)^  soever  Mill  has 
oeen  guilty  of  an  error  in  judgment,  in  the  choice  of  this  or  that 
particular  reading,  yet  the  value  of  the  collection  itself  remains 
unaltered.  Whitby,  though  a  good  commentator,  was  a  bad  critic." 
^Michaelis's  Introd.  to  the  New  Test.  vol.  ii.  p.  460.)  In  the  follow- 
ing page  he  severely  censures  Whitby's  Examen. 

13.  Critical  Remarks  upon  the  Epistles,  as  they  were  published 
from  several  authentic  copies,  by  John  Bebelius,  at  Basil,  in 
1&31.     By  Benjamin  Dawkbt,  York,  1736,  8vo. 

This  tract  is  not  of  very  common  occurrence.  The  common 
reading  is  placed  first,  to  which  is  subjoined  the  text  of  Bebelius, 
from  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament  printed  at  Basil,  in  1531, 
toffelher  with  such  authorities  as  favour  it.  These  authorities 
(which  are  nearly  forty  in  number)  consist  of  Manuscripts,  Quota- 
tions of  the  New  Testament  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  and 
Sinted  copies ;  and  are  taken  from  Dr.  Mill's  critical  edition  of  the 
reek  Testament,  and  other  sources. 

14.  Jacobi  AnRSpoomnT  Disaertatio  Philologica  de  Variis 
Lectiooibus  Holmesianis  locorom  quorumdam  Peatateuchi  Mo- 
aaicL    Lugd.  Bat  1816,  4to. 

16.  A  Collection  of  Various  Readings  for  the  New  Testament 
made  from  ancient  Greek  Manuscripts.  (In  the  third  volume 
of  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Commentaxy  on  the  New  Testament.)  Lon- 
don, 1817,  4to. 

The  manuscript,  from  which  this  collection  of  various  readings 
is  printed,  formerly  belonged  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mangey,  a  distin- 
guished divine  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century^ :  but  it 
IS  not  in  his  handwriting.  Dr.  Clarke  has  minutely  described  the 
watermarks  of  the  paper  on  which  the  collection  is  written,  but  he 
is  ignorant  by  whom  it  was  made ;  nor  does  he  know  what  MSS. 
have  thus  been  collated,  since  no  description  of  them  appears  He 
states  that  the  collector  of  these  various  readings  was  greatly  at- 
tached to  the  LAtin  version,  as  in  almost  every  case  he  has  preferred 
those  readings  which  agree  with  the  Vulgate.  Many  of  the  read- 
ings thus  preferred  are  those  which  were  adopted  oy  Griesbach, 
and  received  into  the  Greek  text  of  his  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Dr.  Clarke  is  of  opinion  that  this  collection  of  various 
readings  might  have  been  made,  either  in  Eneland  or  in  Holland, 
about  one  hundred  years  since,  in  the  reign  of  King  George  I.  It 
commences  with  Matt  xxiv.  2.,  and  ends  with  Rev.  xxii.  7. 

16.  Collectanea  Critica  in  Novum  Testamentum.  Auctore 
Jacobo  DxRxouT,  Theol.  Doct.  Pan  Prior.  Lugdimi  Batavo- 
rum,  1826,  8vo. 

This  volume  contains  a  collection  of  various  readings  (now  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time)  from  the  Codex  Gronovianos  131,  a  neatly 
written  MS.  of  the  four  Gospels,  and  the  Codex  Meermannianus, 
containing  the  four  Gospels,  Acts  and  Epistles,  with  some  chasms : 
both  these  MSS.  are  in  the  University  Library  at  Leyden.  He 
has  also  collated  two  other  MSS.  in  the  same  library,  the  readings 
of  which  had  been  imoerfeotly  given  by  Wetstein,  viz.  the  Codex 
Petavii  1.,  containing  tne  Acts  and  Epistles  entire,  and  the  Codex 
Scaligeri,  which  contains  various  passages  of  the  New  Testament 
These  four  MSS.  were  collated  with  the  Textus  Receptus:  and  to 
the  readings  thus  obtained.  Dr.  Dermout  has  added  numerous  lec- 
tions from  Scholz's  Biblico-Critical  Travels,  and  from  the  Codex 
Berolinensis,  a  MS.  of  the  eleventh  century,  containing  fragments 
of  the  Gospels,  published  by  Pappelbaum.  All  these  readings  are 
disposed  in  the  order  of  the  several  books  and  chapters  of  the 
New  Testament  by  Dr.  Dermout,  who  promised  two  other  portions 
of  his  Collectanea  Critica,  which,  however,  have  not  yet  been 
published.  They  were  announced  to  contain  accurate  descriptions 
of  the  manuscripts  consulted  by  him,  together  with  commentaries 
on  select  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  which  have  been  or  still 
are  the  subject  of  discussion  among  the  learned. 

17.  An  Hiatorical  Account  of  two  notable  CormptioDa  of 
Bcriptore,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend,  by  Sir  Isaac  NswToir.  Lon- 
don, 1880,  8vo. 

A  very  imperfect  copy  of  this  tmct,  wanting  both  the  begrinning 
and  the  end,  and  erroneous  in  many  places,  was  published  at  Lon- 
don in  the  year  1754,  under  the  title  of"  Two  Letters  from  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  to  M.  Le  Clerc.**  But  in  the  author*s  manuscript,  which 
was  printed  for  the  first  time  entire  in  the  fiflb  volume  orSirfsaac 
Newton's  Works,  the  whole  is  one  continued  discourse.  The  texts 
in  queataon  are  the  disputed  clauses  in  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  and  1  John 
V.  7. :  the  title  page  above  given  is  prefixed  to  **  Newton's  Letter,'* 
by  its  modem  Socinian  editors.  The  copy  in  the  possession  of  the 
author  of  this  work  is  labelled  "  Sir  Isaac  Newton  on  two  Corrup- 
tions of  Scripture."  Other  copies  (it  appears  from  Dr.  Henderson  s 
learned  tract  noticed  in  the  ensuing  article,  p.  3.)  were  exposed  to 
sale  at  the  modem  Socinian  Depository,  where  this  tract  was  pul> 
lishedr  and  labelled  '*  SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON  on  Trinitarian  Cor- 
ruptions  of  Scripture."    This  conduct  called  forth  the  following 


joat  bat  aevere  atrictntei  from  die  pen  of  the  Rey.  Dr.  Henderson. 

**  They'*  [the  terms  of  the  label  in  question]  **  axe  obviously  demgned 
to  answer  a  twofold  purpose.  First,  the^  are  intended  to  imbue 
the  public  mind  with  the  belief  that  Trinitarians,  m  order  to  sop. 
port  their  system,  scrapie  not  to  falsify  the  records  of  divine  truth; 
and  that  this  falsification  is  not  confined  to  a  few  solitary  iiwtancet, 
but  has  been  practised  to  some  considerable  extent.  Had  there 
been  no  such  design,  why  not  candidly  state  the  whole  head  and 
front  of  their  ofiending,  as  alleged  in  Sir  Isaac's  imofnil^entt 


Why,  instead  of  announcing  '  two  corruptions,*  or,  if  oeemed  pre- 
feraole,  '  two  notable  corraptions  of  Scripmre,'  is  it  given  indefi- 
nitely, as  if  scores  or  even  nundreds  of  pessases  had  suflered  fnna 
the  fraudulent  hand  of  Trinitarian  corruption  f  Secondly,  the  cele- 
brated name  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  is  put  forth  to  aupnoct  with  ili 
hi^h  sanction  the  cause  of  anti-Trinitarianism ;  ana  auperfirisl 
thinkers,  or  such  as  may  not  oossess  the  means  of  determioinc  what 
were  the  real  sentiments  <n  the  *  first  of  phikwophera,'  will  natu- 
rally suppose  that  he  espoused  that  cause,  and  that  a  syvtera  of 
opinions,  which  commanded  the  approval  of  so  mighty  a  mixid,  can- 
not but  be  trae."  (Ibid.) 

18.  The  Great  Mystery  of  GSodlineat  incontrovertible  :  or  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  and  the  Socinian  foiled  in  the  Attempt  to  prove  a 
Comiption  in  the  Text,  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  esse  t^tmfml^  n  camt, 
containing  a  Review  of  the  Charges  brought  against  the  passage; 
an  Examination  of  the  Various  Readings ;  and  a  Cmifirmation 
of  that  in  the  received  Text  on  Principles  of  General  and  Bibli- 
cal Criticism.     By  E.  Hevdeasok,  [D.D.]  London,  1830,  8vol 

The  genuineness  of  the  controverted  clause  in  1  Tim.  iii- 16.  is 
established  beyond  doubt  in  this  ably  executed  and  impartial  trea- 
tise ;  which  his  grace  the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Dr. 
Howley)  is  stated  in  the  Andover  Biblical  Repository  (vol.  i.  p.  TTT.) 
to  have  characterised  as  **  a  valuable  specimen  of  critical  ability, 
successfully  exerted  in  the  investigation  and  discovery  of  truth^" 
In  an  appendix.  Dr.  Henderson  has  given  a  list  of  worn,  in  whicJi 
the  genumeness  of  the  disputed  clause  is  discussed.  It  ought  to  ht 
added,  that  his  treatise  was  not  originally  intended  for  pumication 
but  was  printed  in  order  to  meet  the  exigency  occasioned  byan  at> 
tempt  on  the  part  of  the  modem  Socinians,  to  persuade  the  public 
that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  proved  a  conruption  of  the  passage  ia 
1  Tim.  iii.  16.  Dr.  Henderson's  Treatise  is  reprinted  in  the  aTOODd 
volume  of  the  Andover  Biblical  Repository,  with  some  additional 
observations  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Stuart 

19.  Lucnbratio  Critica  in  Acta  Apoatolomm,  Epiatolas  Ca- 
tholicaa,  et  Paulinas :  in  qua  de  daasilmfl  Librorum  mana  acrip- 
torum  Quastio  inatituitor,  Deoeriptio  et  Varia  Lectio  VIL  Codi- 
cnm  Marcianoram  exhibetur,  atque  Obaervationea  ad  plmima 
loca  cum  apostoli  turn  evangeliorum  dijudicanda  et  < 
proponuntur,  a  Gull.  Frid.  Rink.  Basilica,  1830,  8vo. 


$  4.  TUATISKS  ON  THE  OKNUUrBNCSS  OF  TBS  DISPUTED  CLAt^CI 
IN  1  JOHN  T.  7,  8. 

\*  Am  a  eopUnu  Hatement  cf  ike  emdeneefor  and  ogainMt  the  gtm»- 
ineneee  of  the  disputed  clausee,  in  t)Us  memorahU  pasmge  «f 
the  New  Testament^  is  given  in  Vol.  II.  pp.  366.  et  sey.  tJuit 
fublirations  or  parte  ojT puhlicatione  enumerated  in  tkefoUem' 
tng  BiUiograpkical  l2$U  whi<A  maintain  the  sroKiousNXss  tf 
the  daueee  in  fii^sftoit,  are  pritUed  in  Italics^  in  order  that  thit 
section  may  not  be  unneceeearily  protracted.  For  partievien 
respecting  the  line  of  argument  advooated  by  their  mpettim 
authors,  the  reader  is  referred  to  article  46.  p^  88.  infra. 

1.  Adnotationes  Millii,  aucts  et  correcte  ex  Prol^pomenia  suii, 
Wetstenii,  Bengelii,  et  Sahaterii  ad  1  Joann.  V.  7.  ana  cub 
duabua  epistolia  Richardi  Bentleii,  et  Obaervationibna  Joennis 
Seldeni,  Christophori  Matthis  Pfoffii,  Joannia  Fiaadeci  Bod- 
dei,  et  Chriatiani  Fiiderid  Schmidii  de  eodem  loco.  CoUectv  et 
edits  a  Thoma  Bcfcoaas,  8.T.P.  Epiacopo  Menevenri  [hodie 
Sariaburienai].  Maiiduni  [Caermarthen],  1822,  8vo. 

With  the  exception  of  Wetstein's  note  on  1  John  V.  7,  which  ha- 
pugns  the  genuineness  of  the  disputed  clause,  all  the  piecea  in  ^m 
volume  are  from  the  pens  of  the  most  strenuous  of  ita  eariy  vindi- 
cators. An  appendix  contains  the  shorter  observations  of  J.  G 
Pririus,  Frederick  Lampe,  J.  F.  Buddeus,  John  Laurence  Mosheua, 
Bishop  Fell,  POoVs  Compendium  of  the  Annotations  of  Gerhard 
and  Hammond,  Kuttner's  abridgment  of  Oriesbach's  Disquisi 
tion  on  this  clause ;  and  the  concluding  remarka  of  the  learned 
editor  on  Dr.  Mill's  opinion  concerning  Uie  old  italic  Teraion.  and 
on  Bengel's  interpretation  of  the  eighth  verse  and  hia  tianspoaitioo 
of  the  seventh  and  eighth  venes. 

2.  Diasertatio,  in  qui  Integritaa  et  atv^vr/jt  istius  oeleberrinii 
loco  1  Epiat.  Joannis  cap.  V.  v.  7.  a  suppoaitionis  noti  vindica- 
tur.  Authore  Thoma  SxnrH,  8.T.P.  [In  his  Miscellanea,  pp^ 
121 — 150.]  Londini,  1690,  8vo. 

3.  Critique  du  Passage  de  VEpistre  I  de  S.  Jean,  chap.  F. 
V.  7.  Par  Richard  Sixoh.  [In  hia  Histoire  Critique  du  Texte 
du  Nouveau  Testament,  Part  L  ch.  xriii.  pp.  203 — ^218.]  Rot- 
terdam, 1689,  4to. 
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4.  Defenno  ■operioiiB  DiiwrtaticiniB contra  exoeptiones  De  Si- 
monii.  Anthore  Thoma  Smith.  [MisoeUanea,  pp.  161 — 173.] 
Londoat,  1690,  8vo. 

5.  Historia  Dicta  Johannei  de  Sanctiaaima  Trinitate,  1  Job. 
cap.  V.  ven.  7.  per  malta  secula  omifln,  aeculo  V.  rectituti,  et 
exeunte  aeculo  XVI.  in  venionem  vemaculam  [i.  e.  Germanicam 
D.  Lutheii]  recepti,  una  com  Apologia  B.  Lutheri,  autore  Fride- 
rico  Ernesto  KxTTirsBO.    Francofurtiet  Lipcic,  1713,  4to. 

Thia  publication  waa  cauaed  by  Sinion'a  attack  on  the  disputed 
clauae,  in  behalf  of  which  the  weakeat  eaaertiona  and  coi\jeotarea 
are  here  brought  forward  aa  irrefragable  argunienta. 

6.  A  FuU  Enquiry  into  the  original  Authority  of  that  Text 
1  JaAii  V,  7.  containing  an  Account  of  Dr.  MilVt  Efriileneet 
from  Antiquity  for  and  againet  Ho  being  genuine.  With  an 
Examination  of  hit  Judgment  thereupon.  [By  Thomao  Ex- 
X^xir.]     London,  1715  ;  1719,  Sto. 

7.  A  Critical  Diaaertation  upon  the  aeventh  Verae  of  the  fiAh 
Chapter  of  St.  John's  First  Epistle.  Wherein  the  authenticneas 
of  this  text  is  fully  proved  against  the  objections  of  Mr.  Simon 
and  the  modem  Arians.  By  David  Mabtih.  Tranalated  from 
the  French  [which  was  piU>Uihed  in  1717],  by  Samuel  Jxbb, 
MJ>.    London,  1719, 8vo. 

8.  An  Anewer  to  Mr.  MartitCo  Critical  J>itoertaHon  on 
1  John  F.  7.  ohowing  the  insujiciency  of  hie  prooft  and  the 
errore  of  hie  ouppoHtione  $  by  tohich  he  attempt*  to  eupport  the 
authority  of  that  text  from  euppoted  MSS,  By  Thonuu  Em- 
XXV.    London,  1718,  8vo. 

9.  An  Examination  of  Mr.  Emlyn'a  Answer  to  the  Diaaerta- 
tion. By  David  Mabtib.  Translated  from  the  French.  Lon- 
don, 1719,  8vo. 

10.  A  Reply  to  Mr.  Martin* o  Examination  of  the  Anever 
to  hie  Dietertation,    By  Thomae'Eu'LTV,    London,  1720,  Bvo. 

1 1.  The  genuineness  of  1  John  V.  7.  demonstrated  by  Proofs 
which  are  beyond  all  exceptions.  By  David  Mabtib,  London, 
1722,  8vo. 

12.  A  Vindication  of  that  celebrated  text,  1  John  V.  7.  from 
being  spurious ;  and  an  Explication  of  it  upon  the  supposition 
of  its  being  genuine.  In  four  Sermons,  by  Benjamin  Calaht, 
D.D.    London,  1722. 

13.  Dissertation  sur  le  Fameux  Passage  de  la  premiere  Epitie 
de  Saint  Jean,  chapitre  V.  y.  7.  Par  Augustin  Calxxt.  Com- 
mentaire  Littoral,  tom.  ix.  pp.  744 — ^752.  Paris,  1726,  folio; 
also  in  tom.  xxiii.  pp.  636 — 661.  of  the  Bible  de  Vence.  8vo. 
Paris,  1824. 

14.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  it  is  contained  in  the 
Scriptures  explained  and  confirmed,  and  Objections  answered : 
....  in  eighteen  Sermons  preached  at  Nottingham.  By  the 
Rev.  Jamea  Sloss,  A.M.  London,  1734.  Second  edition,  revised 
and  corrected,  London,  1816,  8vo. 

The  Jiret  sermon  contains  a  vindication  of  the  disputed  clause. 
In  the  aecond  edition  some  few  obsolete  words  have  been  expunged, 
and  others  more  plain  and  intelligible  have  been  subatituteo. 

16.  Joannea  Salomonia  Sbxlxbi  Vindicis  plurinm  pndcipoa- 
nun  Lectionnm  Novi  Testamenti,  adversns  Whistonum  atque  ah 
60  latas  leges  criticaa.    Hals,  1761,  8vo. 

Michaelis  characterises  this  treatiae  as  a  profoundly  learned  and 
moderate  vindication  of  the  diaputed  clauae.  Semier,  however, 
aoon  afterwards  altered  his  opinion,  and  wrote  what  Michaelis  pro- 
nounces to  be  "  the  moat  important  work  on  thia  aubject"  (Intjod. 
to  New  Test.  voL  iv.  p.  413.) 

16.  TVo  Lettero  of  Sir  leaac  Niwtob  to  Mr,  Le  Clerc, 
upon  the  reading  of  the  Greek  Text  1  John  F.  7.,  and  1  2Viii. 
ill.  16.    London,  1764,  Svo. 

See  a  notice  of  thia  publication,  p.  80.  ttqfra, 

17.  JHttertation  concerning  the  genmneneta  of  1  John  Y. 
7, 8.  By  George  Bxbsob,  D.D.  [In  his  Paraphrase  and  Notes 
on  the  seven  Catholic  Epistles,  pp.  631 — 646.  second  editioh.] 
J^ndon,  1766,  4to. 

la  Letten  to  Edward  Gibbon,  Esq.  in  defence  of  the  Authen- 
ticity of  the  seventh  verse  of  the  first  Epistle  of  St  John.  By 
George  Tbavis,  M.A.  Archdeaoonof  Cheater,  third  and  best  edi- 
tion.   London,  1794,  8vo. 

19.  Lettero  to  Mr,  Archdeacon  Travis,  in  Anraer  to  hie 
Defence  of  the  Three  Beavenly  fVitneoeet,  1  John  F.  7.  By 
Bichard  PoaaoB,  MA.    London^  1790,  8vo. 

30.  Disaertation  on  I  John  V.  7.  By  John  David  Mighablib. 
[In  voL  ir.  pp.  412 — 441.  of  his  Introduction  to  the  New  Teatar 
ment,  tranalated  from  the  German,  by  Herbert  Manb,  D.D.] 


20.^  Lettero  to  Mr,  Archdeacon  Travie,  in  Vindication  of 

one  of  hie  JVotee  to  Michaeli9*e  Introduction ffith 

an  Appendix,  containing  a  Bevievf  of  Mr.  TYavie'o  Collection 
of  the  Greek  MSS.  which  he  examined  in  Pario  /  an  Extract 
from  Mr,  JPappelbawn'o  Treatise  on  the  BerHn  MS.  i  and  an 
Eeoay  on  the  Origin  and  Object  of  the  Veleeian  Readingo. 
By  Herbert  MAaaa  [now  D.D.  and  Biahop  of  Peteiborou^]. 
Leipzig,  1796,  8vo. 

A  Tolume  of  extreme  rarity. 

21.  Concerning  the  gennineneaa  of  1  John  Y.  7.  By  John 
Hbt,  D.D.  [In  YoL  11.  pp.  280—291.  of  hia  Lectuiea  iu  Divi- 
nity.]   Cambridge,  1796,  Svo. 

This  little  essay  will  amply  repay  the  trouble  of  perusal  from  the 
candid  spirit  in  which  it  is  drawn  up.  The  learned  author  ap- 
pears to  have  cherished  the  hope  that  future  MSS.  might  be  disco- 


nge.    Subsequent  researches  of 
a  nope  most  now  be  abandoned. 


vered,  containing  the  disputed  , 
other  critics  have  shown  that  such 

22.  Diatribe  in  Locum  1  Joann.  F.  7,  8.  Auctore  Joanne  Ja* 
cobo  Gbibsbach.  [At  the  end  of  Yol.  II.  of  Dr.  Griesbach's 
Critical  Edition  of  the  New  Testament]  Halm,  1806 ;  Londini, 
1810.     Editio  nova,  1818,  8vo. 

23.  A  short  Historical  Outline  of  the  .Disputes  respecting  the 
Authenticity  of  the  verse  of  the  Three  Heavenly  Witnesses,  or 
1  John,  Chap.  Y.  ver.  7.  By  Charles  Butlib,  Esq.  [Appendix 
n.  to  his  Horn  Biblics,  or  in  his  Misoellaneoua  Woika,  voL  i. 
pp.  365—407].     London,  8vo. 

24.  Obeervationa  on  the  Text  of  the  Three  Divine  Witneoeet, 
By  Adam  Clabkb,  LL.D.  [At  the  end  of  his  Commentary  on  the 
fint  Epistle  of  John,  and  also  in  his  Succeaaion  of  Sacred  Lite- 
rature, publiahed  at  London,  in  1807].  12mo. 

26.  The  Question  concerning  the  Authenticity  of  I  John  V.  7. 
briefly  examined.  {By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Jowxtt,  LL.D.  Pro- 
fessor of  Civil  Law  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.]  In  the 
sixth  volume  of  the  Christian  Observer  for  the  year  1807.    8vo. 

A  masterly  and  temperate  discussion  of  the  whole  of  the  evi- 
dence which  had  been  adduced  for  and  against  the  genuineness  of 
the  disputed  clauae,  previously  to  the  year  1807. 

26.  Note  on  1  John  Y,  7.  By  T.  F.  Middlktob,  D.D.  [af- 
terwarda  Bishop  of  Calcutta.]  In  pp.  633 — 663.  of  his  Doctrine 
of  the  Greek  Article.     London,  1808,  8vo. 

27.  The  Critique  on  the  Eclectic  Review  [of  the  English  Verm 
sionofthe  .ATev  Testament,  pubRshed  by  the  modem  Sociniuns] 
on  1  John  Y.  7.  confuted  by  Martyn's  Examination  of  Emlyn's 
Answer ;  to  which  is  added  an  Appendix,  containing  Remarks 
on  Mr.  Person's  Letters  to  Archdeacon  Travis.  By  J.  Phabxz. 
London,  1809,  8vo. 

28.  Observations  on  1  John  Y.  7.  by  Frederick  Nqlab,  LL.D. 
In  his  *^  Inquiry  into  the  Integrity  of  the  Greek  Yulgate,  pp.  293 — 
306.  640—664.     London,  1816,  8vo. 

29.  T^ree  Letters  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Frederick  ^olan, 
on  his  erroneous  Criticisms  and  Mis-statements  in  the  Chris* 
tian  Remembrancer,  relative  to  the  Text  of  the  Heavenly  Wit* 
nesses.  ,  ,  ,  By  the  Rev  John  Oxlex.     York,  1825,  Svo, 

30.  Extensive  Controversy  about  the  celebrated  Text,  1  John 
Y.  7.  By  the  Rev.  William  Halbs,  D.D.  In  yol.  ii.  pp.  133—226. 
of  his  Treatise  on  "  Faith  in  the  Holy  Trinity."  London,  1818, 
8vo. 

31.  Annotatio  ad  1  Episiolam  Joannia  cap.  Y.  ver.  7,  8.  Auc- 
tore Joanne  Nepomuceno  Albxb.  In  vol.  iii.  p.  353 — 369.  of 
his  Institutiones  Hermeneutice  Novi  TestamentL  Pestini,  1818, 
8vo. 

82.  A  Yindication  of  1  John  Y.  7.  from  the  Objections  of  M. 
Griesbach,  in  which  a  new  Yiew  is  given  of  the  external  evi- 
dence, with  Greek  Authorities  for  the  Authentid^  of  the  Yerse, 
not  hitherto  adduced  in  its  Defence.  By  Thomas  Bubobss,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  St  David's  [now  of  Salisbury].    London,  1821,  8vo. 

33.  Reviers  of  the  **  Vindication**  Uc.  in  the  Quarterly  Re^ 
view  for  March,  1822.  [Attributed  to  the  Rev,  Dr.  Tubtob, 
Regius  Divinity  Professor  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.]  Lon- 
don, 1822,  8vo. 

34.  A  Yindication  of  1  John  Y.  8.  dbc.  Second  edition  :  to 
which  is  added  a  Preface  in  reply  to  the  Quarterly  Review,  and 
a  PoatBcript  in  anawer  to  a  recent  publication  entitled  "  Pala»ro- 
maica."  By  Thomas  Bunexss,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  St  David's. 
London,  1823,  Svo. 

86.  Observations  on  1  John  Y.  7.  by  Herbert  Mabsh,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Peterborough,  In  part  vL  pp.  18 — 30.  of  his  Lec- 
tnrea  m  Divinity.     Cambridge,  1822,  8vo. 
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36.  A  Selection  of  Tracts  and  Olwervationfl  on  1  John  V.  7. 
Part  the  First,  consisting  of  Bishop  Barlow's  Letter  to  IVfr.  Hunt; 
Bishop  8malibrooke*s  Letter  to  Dr.  Bentley ;  Two  anonymous 
Letters  to  Dr.  Bentley,  with  Dr.  Bentley 's  Answer;  an  Extract 
from  Martin's  Examination  of  Emlyn's  Answer  relative  to  that 
Letter ;  together  with  Notes  of  Hammond  and  Whitby  on  the 
controTcrted  Venae;  and  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  Account  of  the 
Montfort  Manuscript  [With  a  Preface  by  the  Editor,  l*homaa 
Buaeass,  D.D.|  Bishop  of  St  David's.]     London,  1824,  8vo. 

87.  Three  Letters  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Qnarteily 
Beview,  in  which  is  demonstrated  the  Genuineness  of  the  Three 
Heavenly  Witnesses,  1  John  V.  7.  By  Ben  David  [John  Joirss, 
LL.D.].    London,  1825,  8vo. 

as.  A  Letter  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  St  David's  on  a 
Passage  of  the  Second  Symbolum  Antiochenum  of  the  Fourth 
Century,  as  an  evidence  of  the  authenticity  of  1  John  V.  7. 
By  Thomas  Bunesss,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  St  David's.    London, 

1826,  8vo. 

89.  Beviev  of  the  two  preceding  Articlet  in  the  Quarterly 
Seviev  for  December,  1825.  London,  8vo.  [Attributed  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Tuiton.] 

40.  A  Vindication  of  the  Literary  Character  of  Proftooor 
Portonfrom  the  Animadvertiono  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Thomao  Bur- 
geo;  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Salioburyf  in  various  pubUcationo 
on  1  John  V.  7.  By  Crito  Cantabrigien*io.  [The  Rev. 
Thoma9  TcETOH,  D.D.,  2)tfttn  of  Peterborough.^     Cambridge, 

1827,  8VO. 

41.  A  Specimen  of  an  intended  publication,  which  was  to 
have  been  entitled  A  Vindication  of  them  that  have  the  rule 
over  us,  for  their  not  having  cut  out  the  disputed  Passage,  1  John 
V.  7,  8.  from  the  authorized  Version.  Being  an  Examination 
of  the  first  six  pages  of  Professor  Person's  IVth  Letter  to  Arch- 
deacon Travis,  of  the  MSS.  used  by  R.  Stephens.  By  Francis 
HuTSHX.     London,  1827,  8vo. 

This  **  Examination"  was  published  afier  notice  had  been  given 
in  the  Literary  Journals  that  the  *  Vindication'  of  Professor  Porson's 
character  was  in  the  press,  and  before  that  work  actually  appeared. 
**  Crito  Cantabrigiensis/'  therefore,  devoted  pp.  388 — 404.  to  a  refu- 
tation of  Mr.  H.'s  tract 

42.  7V0O  Lettert,  retpectfuUy  addreoted  to  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  in  Defence  of  certain  Positions  of  the  Author, 
relative  to  1  John  V.  7. ;  in  tehich  also  the  recent  arguments 
of  his  Lordship  are  shown  to  be  groundless  Swmises  and  evi- 
dent J^utakes,    By  the  Rev.  John  OTh*%.    Xoneton,  1828,  8vo. 

43.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Beynon,  Archdeacon  of 
Cardigan,  in  Reply  to  a  Vindication  of  the  Literary  Character 
of  Professor  Person,  by  Crito  Cantabrigiensis :  and  in  further 
proof  of  the  Authenticity  of  1  John  V.  7.  By  Thomas  Burqxss, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  Salisbury.     Salisbury,  1829,  8vo. 

44.  New  Criticisms  on  the  celebrated  Text,  1  John  V.  7.  A 
Synodical  Lecture,  by  Francis  Anthony  Knittxl,  Counsellor  to 
the  Consistory,  and  General  Superintendent  of  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Brunswick  Liinenbourgh.  Published  at  Brunswick  in  1785. 
Translated  from  the  original  German,  by  William  Alleyn  Etak- 
sov,  M.A.     London,  1829,  8vo; 

The  original  German  work  of  Knittel,  which  has  long  been 
scarce  upon  the  continent,  is  thus  characterized  by  Michaelis : — 
**  This  is  a  valuable  work,  and  much  useful  information  may  be 
derived  from  it :  but  in  the  proof  of  the  principal  i^int  the  author 
has  totally  failed."  (Introd.  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  iv.  p.  413.) 
This  opinion  has  been  confirmed  in  the  following  terms  by  a  mo- 
dem biblical  critic : — 

**  KnitteVs  *  New  Criticisms'  are  laboured  and  ingenious,  written 
*  in  a  very  declamatorv  style,  and  calculated  by  their  plausibility  to 
produce  on  the  minus  of  novices  in  the  controversy  an  impression 
m  favour  of  the  pas^a^e  which  he  has  taken  under  his  protection. 
They  are  always  wanting  in  the  simplicity  which  an  accompliehcd 
scholar  will  be  concerned  to  maintain  in  the  conduct  of  an  impor- 
tant argument  and  are  not  less  deficient  in  the  substantial  proofs, 
and  clear  and  strong  presumptions  which  command  our  assent 
With  the  appearance  and  pretension  of  a  methodical  arrangement 
of  his  materials,  there  is  out  little  of  it  in  the  discussions  which 
follow :  and  we  close  the  work  without  having  acquired  any  distinct 
apprehensions  of  the  subject  on  which  we  nave  been  engaged." 
(Eclectic  Review,  Third  Series,  vol.  iii.  p.  181.) 

46.  Remarks  upon  Mr.  Evanson's  Preface  to  his  Transla^ 
Hon  of  Knitters  JVew  Criticisms  on  1  John  V.  7.  By  Clemens 
Angtieanus  [The  Rev.  Thomas  Turtoit,  D.D.].  London,  1829, 
8vo. 

46.  Memoir  of  the  Controversy  respecting  the  Heavenly 
Witnesses,  1  John  V.  7^  including  critical  Justices  of  the  Prin^ 


cipal  Writers  on  both  oideo  of  the  Qtietfs'Mk      JVy   Crinrst 
[the  late  Rev.  William  Oajn,  M^.].    Londen,  1830,  12aou 

This  work  must  have  cost  lis  author  no  small  labour ;  altb-^:^ 
it  does  not  pretend  to  exhibit  a  full  and  complete  hisfioffy  of  "■  • 
controversy,  yet  not  a  single  publication  of  any  noCft  im  omr.  «<. 
Numerous  smaller  notices  relative  to  various  other  minor  aiiii.-. 
who  have  treated  directly  or  incidentally  on  the  sobjecc.  are  :>  - 
spersed ;  and  as  many  of  the  works  given  in  the  preceding  W ' 
graphical  list  are  now  become  rare  and  with  diffieoliy  sb  > 
procured,  the  reader  who  is  desirous  of  inveatiomtiii^  the'  bi9t  -r 
of  this  memorable  controversy,  will  be  gratified  wiih  ibe  r:^- . . 
spirit  and  diliaent  research  which  pervade  every  p^ge  aC  ii: 
Orme's  able  and  well- written  Memoir. 

47.  An  Introduction  to  the  Controversy  on  the  diapoted  ^&9 
of  St  John,  aa  revived  by  Mr.  Gibbon.  By  Thomas  Braci«. 
DJ).,  Bishop  of  Salisbury.    Salisboiy,  1833,  8to. 

The  desiffn  of  this  publication  is  '*  to  recall  the  attention  of  ^Jm 
readers  to  that  state  or  the  inoniry  into  the  authenticity  oT  ib^  uj> 
puted  verse  of  St.  John,  in  which  it  was,  prior  lo  the  pabLraii-^ 
of  Archdeacon  Travis's  and  Mr.  Person's  Letters,  w^hen  it  «» 
revived  by  Mr.  Gibbon's  celebrated  note  to  the  thirty-eprnih 
chapter  of  his  History."  The  following  are  the  subjecis  "dcsru^^^ 
by  the  learned  prelate.  "  Mr.  Gibbon,  an  enemy  to  Chrisci«a.-r 
and  morally  incapable  of  impartiality  on  any  queatioa  relative  m 
its  scriptures  and  doctrines: — his  telsificaUon  of  aaihoritws  ?p- 
specling  the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity ; — incorrectzMM  Oif  ha 
gencraTpositions  respecting  the  controverted  verse ; — inoorrecmea 
of  his  particular  otgections  to  the  verse." 

48.  Dr.  WisxMAir  on  1  John  V.  7,  8.  By  the  Rev.  Tj^dt 
HuTSHi.    London,  1834,  8vo. 

An  article  thus  intituled  appeared  in  the  British  Magacine  fie 
June,  1834,  advocating  the  genuineness  of  the  dispaied  claiise  a 
1  John  V.  7,  8.  Mr.  Iluyshe,  the  v^iter  of  it,  is  the  author  of  an- 
merous  communications  bearing  upon  this  queatimi.  which  mn 
inserted  in  the  third,  fiiurth,  and  fifth  volumes  of  that  Journal  u 
which  the  reader  is  necessarily  referred),  under  the  title  o£  ^A 
Vindication  of  the  Early  Parisian  Press." 


SECTION  V. 

TRSAT18E8   ON  YBBSIOIfS   OF  THE   SCRIPTITRES. 
§  1.   TmiATISBS  Oir   AFCIBIfT   VXBSIOira. 

1.  Novi  Teetamenti  Versiones  Syriace,  Simplex,  Pkiloxeniara 
et  Hieroaolymitana,  denuo  examinats,  et  ad  fidem  Codirc^ 
Manuscriptorum  Bibliothecaram,  Vaticanc,  Angelica,  Awmmim' 
an»  Medices,  Regie  aliarumque;  novis  Obaervatioiiibua  aiqas 
Tabulis  ere  incisis  illustrate  a  Jacobo  Georgio  ChriadaBO  Adub. 
Haihie,  1789,  4to. 

2.  G.  H.  Bervstxik  de  Versione  Novi  Testamenti  Syiiici 
Heracleensi  Commentatio.    Lipsie,  1822, 4to. 

3.  Veteris  Interpretis  cum  Bezi  aliisque  Reoentionbus  C^ 
latio.    Auctore  Joanne  Bois.    Londini,  1655,  4to. 

In  this  work,  which  is  now  of  extreme  rarity,  the  anthcw  baf 
successfully  shown  that,  in  many  places,  the  modem  traislaw* 
had  unduly  depreciated  the  Vulgate,  and  uimeceaaarily  depsncd 
from  it 

4.  Dissertatio  Theologico-Critica  de  Vi,  quam  antiquissiiBs 
Versiones  que  extant  Latine  in  Crisin  Evangeltorum  IV  babe 
ant,  exhibita  k  M.  C.  A^kxtthxb.    Mersebnrgi,  i8S4,  8v& 

5.  De  Nomine,  Auctore,  Emendatoribus,  et  Authentiik  Vulisa 
te  Dissertatio.     Auctore  JoeephoBacirATi.  Vienna,  1827,  8tol 

6.  De  Prophetarom  Minorum  Versionls  Syriace,  qfuam  Pc»- 
chito  dicunt.  Indole,  Disaertationes  Philogioo-Critice.  Dtsvr- 
tatio  L  Scripsit  Carolufl  Augustus  Crvditbr.  Gottingae,  18«7, 
8vo. 

7.  J.  A.  Doair  De  Psalteiio  .^thioptco  Commentatao.  Lip- 
sie, 1825,  4to. 

8.  J.  F.  FiscBXAi  Prolusiones  de  Venionibua  Orscia  Libio- 
nim  Veteris  Testamenti.    T«ipsie,  1773, 8vo. 

9.  Jo.  Shiest  Gbabii  Epistolaaddarissimnm,  vinun  Jo.  Mil> 
Hum  ;  qua  ostenditur,  Libri  Judicum  Genuinam  LXX.  Inteipie* 
tum  Vendonem  earn  esse,  quam  MS.  God.  Alexandrinoa  exhibit ; 
Romanam  autem  Editionem,  quod  ad  dictum  tibnim,  ab  iUi 
proraus  diversam,  atque  eandem  cum  Hesychiani  eaae.  Sabnrxt 
sunt  tria  Nove  Twr  d  Editionis  Spedmina.     Oxonii,  1705,  4Iol 

In  this  tract,  which  is  not  of  common  occurrence,  Dr  Qrabe  sik 
nounced  and  also  gave  specimens  of  the  critical  edition  c^  the  Sep* 
tuagint,  which  is  described  in  p.  21,  of  this  Appendix. 
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10.  Job.  Ernst  Grabii  Dusertatio  de  variiB  VitUB  Septua- 
ginta  Intcrpretum  Venioni  ante  B.  Origcnis  evum  illatis,  et  re- 
mediis  ab  ipso  in  Hcxaplari  ejusdem  Yersionis  Editione  adbibitis, 
deque  bujus  editionls  Keliquiis  tarn  manuacriptis  quam  prelo  ex- 
cusis.     OxooJi,  1710,  4to. 

A  rare  and  valuable  tract 

1 1.  De  Pentateuch!  VersionU  Syriacs,  quam  Peachito  Tocant, 
Indole,  Commentatio  Critico-Exegetica.  Scripsit  Ludovicua 
HiazsL.    ^ipauD,  1836,  8vo. 

12.  Bellum  Papale,  sive  Concordia  Diacora  Sixti  Quinti,  et 
Clementis  Octavi,  circa  Hieronymianam  Editionem.  Auctore 
Thoma  Jaxks.     Londini,  1606,  4to.  Londini,  1678. 

13.  Commentatio  Critica  de  Epbnemo  Syro,  8. 8.  interprete ; 
qui  simul  Versionis  Syriace,  quam  Peachito  vocant,  Lectionea 
varis  ex  Epbrsmi  commentariis  collects  exhibeatur.  Scripait 
Cesar  d  LsNOBBRE.     Hals,  1828,  4to. 

14.  Remarques  sur  la  Version  Italique  de  S.  Matthieu,  qu'on 
a  decouvert  dans  de  furt  anciens  Maniucrits.  Par  Jean  Mar- 
tian at.     Paris,  1695,  Svo. 

1 5.  Joan.  Davidia  MicHAVLia  Curs  in  Vereionem  Syriacam 
Actuum  Apostolicorum.  Cum  Consectariia  Critids  de  indole, 
cognationibus,  et  usu  Versionis  Syriacs  Tabularum  Novi  Fcede- 
ris.     Gottings,  1755,  4to. 

16.  De  Origine  Veralonia  Septuaginta  Interpretom  :  Auctore 
S.  T.  MuxcKs,  oorrectore  Lycei  Soraviensia.  Zullichovis, 
1788,  8vo. 

Bp.  Marsh  pronounces  this  to  be  "  a  very  useful  work,  as  it  re- 
presents both  concisely  and  perspicuously  the  several  topics  which 
sugg^est  themselves  for  consideration  on  the  origin  of  the  Septuagint 
version."    (Lectures,  port  iii.  p.  123.) 

17.  Friderid  Muntkr  Commentatio  de  Indole  Versionis  Novi 
Testamenti  Sahidics.  Accedit  Fragmentum  Epistols  Pauli  ad 
Timotheum,  ex  membrane  Sahidico  Manuacripto  Borgiano, 
Veiitria.     Hafhis,  1789,  4to. 

18.  An  Enquiry  into  the  present  State  of  the  Septuagint  Ver- 
sion of  the  Old  Testament  By  Henry  Owsir,  ]).D.  London, 
1769,8vo. 

All  Dr.  Henry  Owen's  works  are  characterized  by  sound  criticism 
and  laborious  research.  Bp.  Marsh,  who  says  that  he  is  an  excellent 
critic,  observes  that  his  Historical  and  Critical  Account  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint Version  "  should  be  read  by  every  man,  who  wishes  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  that  version." 

19.  A  Brief  Account,  Historical  and  Critical,  of  the  Septua- 
gint Version  of  the  Old  Testament  To  which  ia  added  a  Dis- 
sertation on  the  comparative  Excellency  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Samaritan  Pentateuch.  By  Dr.  Henry  Owxk,  F.R.S.,  &c 
London,  1787,  8vo. 

"The  learned  author  of  this  piece  has  ^bestowed  very  laudable 
jpaius  upon  his  subject  and  brought  into  a  very  small  compass  many 
iust  remarks,  and  much  useful  information ;  which  will  not  fail  to 
be  highly  acceptable  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures."    (Month.  Rev.  (O.  S.)  vol.  Ixxviii.  p.  266.) 

20.  F.  V.  RsivHARDi  Dissertatio  de  Versionis  Alexandrins 
anthoritate  et  uau  in  constituendsL  Librorum  Hebraicorum  Lec- 
tione  genuine.     Vitembergs,  1777,  4to. 

21.  De  Syriacarum  Novi  Fcederis  Versionum  Indole  atque 
Usu  Dissertatio.  Philoxenianam  cum  Simplioe,  e  duobus  per- 
vetustis  Codd.  MSS.  ab  Amida  transmissis,  conferente  Glooea- 
trio  RiDLXT.    Londini,  1761,  4to. 

This  very  scarce  tract  is  reprinted  at  the  end  of  Semler's  edition 
of  Wetstein's  Libelli  ad  Crisin  atque  Interpretationcm  Novi  Testa- 
menti (8vo.  Hals,  1766),  pp.  247—339.  from  a  copy  then  in  the 
library  of  the  celebrated  Michaelis.     * 

22k  De  Origine  et  Indole  Arabics  Librorem  Veteria  Teata^ 
menti  Hiatoricorum  Interpretationis  Libri  II.  Scripsit  iGmiUus 
RoxDioKR.  Paaaim  adjecta  aunt  Scholia  Tanchumi  Arabid, 
aliaque  anecdota.    HaUsSaxonum,  1829, 4to. 

The  design  of  this  publication  is,  to  show  that  the  Arabic  Version 
was  not  made  from  the  Septuagint ;  but  tlial  the  greater  part  of  it 
was  executed  from  the  Syriac  Version ;  viz.  the  oooks  of  Judges, 
Ruth,  Samuel,  1  Kings  i.  toxi.  2  Kings  xii.  17. — xxv.  and  Nehemiah 
ix.  28.  to  xiii. ;  that  1  Kinp  xii.  to  2  Kings  xii.  16.  was  made  from 
the  Hebrew ;  that  Nehemiah  i.  to  ix.  27.,  though  mode  from  the 
Hebrew,  has,  in  several  places,  been  interpolated  from  the  Synac. 
M.  Roediger  is  of  opinion  that  the  author  of  the  Arabic  version  Was 
a  Christian  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

23.  Em.  Frid.  Car.  RosxirxDLi.xR  de  Veraione  Pentateuchi 
Peraica  Commentatio.     Lipsis,  1813,  4to. 

This  academical  disquisition  treats  on  the  author  and  editions  of 
the  Persic  vrr.^ion,  and  on  iu  sources  and  character.  A  critical 
examination  of  various  passages  is  annexed. 

Vol.  11.  4  D 


24.  Animadveraionea,  quibua  Fragmenta  Versionum  Grscft 
rum  V.  T.  a  Bern.  Montefidoonio  coUecta,  illustrantur  a  Jo. 
Grottfr.  ScBAmTsiTBxao.    Lipais,  1776,  8vo. 

25.  ScHuusKxai  (Joh.  Frid.)  Opuacula  Critica  ad  Versionea 
Grscaa  Veteria  Testamenti  pertinentia.    Lipais,  1812,  8vo. 

The  iint  part  of  thia  volume  containa  obaervations  on  the  autho- 
rity and  use  of  the  Greek  fathera  in  settling  the  genuine  reading 
of  the  Greek  versions  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  second  part 
comprises  observations  and  conjectural  emendations  on  those  ver' 
sions. 

26.  Th.  E.  ToKPLXR  de  Pentateuchi  Interpretationis  Alexan- 
drins Indole  Critic4  atque  Hermeneutici  Commentatio.  Halia 
Saxonum,  1830. 

27.  UassBii  (Jacobi,  Armachensia  Archiepiacopi)  de  Grsca 
Septuaginta  Interpretum  Versione  Syntagma.  Londini,  1666, 
4to. 

*'  It  is  divided  into  nine  chapters,  and  relates  to  the  origin  of  the 
vereion  according  to  the  accoimt  of  Aristeos  (then  supposed  to  be 
genuine),  to  the  time  when  and  the  place  where  it  was  written,  to 
the  alterations  which  were  gradually  made  in  its  text,  to  the  cor- 
rections of  Origen,  to  the  modem  editions,  and  other  subjects  with 
which  these  are  immediately  connected.  This  is  a  work  of  great 
merit :  it  displays  much  origmal  in(]uiry  ;  and  may  be  regarded  as 
the  ground-work  of  later  publications  on  the  Septuagint."  (Bpk 
Marsh's  Lectures,  part  ii.  p.  121.) 

28.  G.  B.  Wixrxa  de  Onkeloao  ejuaqne  Paraphraai  Chaldaica 
Dissertatio.    Lipsis,  1820,  4to. 

29.  WiaxMAK  (Nicolaua)  Hone  Syriacs,  aeu  Commentationea 
et  Anecdota  Rea  vel  Litterariaa  Syriacaa  apectantia.  Tomua  L 
Roms,  1828,  8vo. 

Thia  profoundly  learned  volome  compriaes  collectiona  ibr  the 
Literary  History  of  the  Syriac  vennons  or  the  Old  Testament,  and 
particularly  of  the  Peschito  or  Old  Syriac  version,  drawn  for  the 
most  part  from  original  sources.  These  are  followed  by  details  of 
great  value  respecting  the  Karkaphensian  Recension  of  the  Syriac 
version,  which  is  here  for  the  first  time  described.  To  the  whole 
is  prefixed  an  elaborate  attempt  to  uphold  the  Romish  gloss  on  Matt. 
xxvi.  26.,  respecting  transubstantiation,  drawn  from  Syriac  sources, 
and  containing  a  collection  of  words  for  a  supplement  to  the  Syriac 
lexicons  extant  Dr.  Wiseman's  Syriac  quotations  have  been  sub*  ' 
jected  to  a  minute  and  critical  examination  by  Professor  Lee  in  his 
prolegomena  to  Mr.  Bagster^s  edition  of  the  Poly^Iott  Bible,  p.  29. 
of  the  folio  edition,  or  pp.  41,  42.  of  the  quarto  edition.  Among  the 
Syriac  writers  whom  Dr.  W.  has  quoted,  as  maintaining  transubstan- 
tiation, is  Dionysius  Barsalibsus  or  Barsalibi  (Hore$  Syriacs,  p.  57.) : 
but  he  wrote  the  trtatiee  cited  by  Dr.  W.  against  the  Ftanka  or  pa- 
piste  towarde  the  dote  of  the  ttoelfth  century.  (Assemanni's  Biblio- 
theca  Orientalis,  vol.  ii.  pp.  156,  157,  &c.)  In  pp.  57.  and  58.  of  the 
Hors  Syriacs,  according  to  Barsalibi  and  Maruthas,  the  bread  and 
wine  are  called  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  but  the  bread  is 
NXVKR  said  to  be  changea  into  the/e«ft  of  Christ,  which.  Prof.  Lee 
remarks,  is  of  areat  importance.  And  Barsalibi  himself  elsewhere 
teaches  that  these  expressions  are  taken  mystically;  which  Dr. 
Wiseman  forgot  to  show.  In  p.  191.,  he  says  (as  Professor 
Lee  translates  him),  **  Fanem,  inquity  oculo  aninuB  contempUunur** 
et  (p.  159.)  "facilque  eum  corpus  oivino  et  mvstico  modo."  That 
is,  "  We  contemplate,  he  aays,  the  bread  with  the  eye  of  the  eoul  .•"  and 
in  pb  159.,  *'  and  he  makes  it  his  body  in  a  divine  and  mysticai. 
MANNER."  Dr.  Wiseman  having  quoted  (Hor.  Syr.  p.  59.)  a  passage 
from  an  Arabic  translation  from  the  Syriac  of  some  very  ancient 
canons  of  the  Syrian  church  (made  in  the  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
second  year  of  the  Mohammedan  sra  of  the  Hegira,  a.d.  1004),  m 
order  to  show  that  transubstantiation  was  held  by  that  church  :^- 
Professor  Lee  charges  Dr.  Wiseman  with  having  mistranslated 
the  passage  in  Question,  which  ought  to  be  renoered  thus,  "  He'' 


dedit in  remissionem  peccatorum,  postquam  id  sibimet 

assimilaverat :  imo  dixit,  '  Hoc  est  corpus  meum,'  at  non  dixit,  '  Si- 
mile est  corpori  meo.'  *'  That  is,  that  the  sacrament  ought  to  be 
received  with  faith,  as  mv  body  itself,  but  not  as  any  likeness  of  it, 
which  indeed  would  be  idolatry.  The  authorities,  tnerefore,  which 
Dr.  Wiseman  professes  to  quote  in  support  of  the  Romish  tenet  of 
transubstantiation,  do  not  anbrd  him  any  support  whatever.  Further, 
as  Dr.  Wiseman  has  professed  a  wish  for  some  philological  illustra- 
tions in  behalf  of  the  Protestant  or  true  mode  of  interpreting  Matt, 
xxvi.  26.,  Dr.  Lee  proceeds  to  ffralify  his  wish ;  and  accordingly 
cites  one  passage  from  the  Old  Syriac  version  of  1  Kings  xxii.  11. ; 
another  from  the  Arabic  poem,  Hamasa,  and  from  an  Arabic  scho- 
liast on  it ;  and  another  from  the  Persian  poet,  Saadi :  all  whicl^ 
ABUNDANTLY  CONFIRM  the  Protostoot  modc  of  interpretation.  Pro- 
fessor Lee  has  given  the  original  passages  in  these  oriental  lan- 
guages, accompanied  with  a Xatin  translation;  which  the  limits 
necessarily  prescribed  to  this  notice  compel  us  to  omit.  And,  (inal- 
ly,  he  concludes  wiih  obser\'ing  that  there  are^not  wanting  Syriac 
authors,  of  considerable  repute,  who  testify  that  the  Lord's  supper  is 
a  m3rstical  and  rational  representation  of  the  unbloody  sacrifice.  For 
this  statement.  Dr.  Lee  refers  to  Assemanni's  Bibiiotheca  Orienta, 
tis,  torn.  i.  pp.  479 — 183.,  where  the  elements  are  called  mysteries. 
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1.  A  Hiitoiy  of  the  TrantiatiooB  which  have  been  made  of 
the  Sciiptarea  from  the  earliest  to  the  preeent  age,  throughout 
Burope,  Atia,  Africa,  and  America.  By  Herbert  Maabb,  D.D. 
[Bishop  of  Peterborough].    London,  1812,  8vo. 

3.  A  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Translation  and  Ciicolation  of 
the  Scriptures,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time.  By 
the  Rot.  W.  A.  Thomsov,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Oexje.  Perth,  1815, 
8vo. 

1.  An  Historical  Account  of  the  sereral  English  Translations 
of  the  Bible,  and  the  Opposition  they  met  with  from  the  church 
of  Rome.  By  Anthony  Johhsov.  liondon,  1730,  8vo.  Also 
in  the  third  yolume  of  Bishop  Watson's  Collection  d  Theologi- 
cal Tracts. 

2.  A  Letter,  showing  why  our  English  Bibles  difier  so  much 
from  the  Septuagint ;  though  both  are  translated  from  the  He- 
brew Original.  [By  Thomas  Butt,  LL.D.]  London,  1743, 8vo. 

A  second  edition  was  published  in  1760,  entitled  a  Dissertation, 
instead  of  a  letter.  It  has  been  reprinted  by  Bishop  Watson,  Tracts, 
Tol.  iii. 

3.  A  History  of  the  principal  Translations  of  the  Bible.  By 
John  Liwis,  M.A.    London,  1739. 8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  this  valuable  work,  to  which  all  succeeding 
writers  on  the  history  of  the  English  versions  of  the  Scriptures  are 
indebted,  was  prefixed  to  Mr.  Lewis's  folio  edition  of  the  venerable 
John  Wicklifife  8  English  version  of  the  New  Testament.  It  was 
reprinted  in  1818,  at  London,  with  some  unimportant  additions,  in 
one  volume,  8vo. 

4.  An  Historical  View  of  the  English  Biblical  Translations ; 
the  expedience  of  revising  by  authority  our  present  Translation, 
and  the  means  of  executing  such  a  Revision.  By  William  Nxw- 
coxa,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Waterford.    Dublin,  1792,  8vo. 

6.  A  List  of  Editions  of  the  Bible,  and  Parts  thereof  in  Engw 
lish,  from  the  years  MDV.  to  MDCCCXX.  With  an  Appendix, 
containing  Specimens  of  Translations  and  Bibliographical  De- 
scriptions. By  the  Rev.  Henry  Cottob,  D.CL.  Oxford,  at  the 
Clarendon  Press,  1821,  8vo. 

Though  the  author  of  this  unassuming  but  very  interesting  "  List" 
modestly  terms  it  "  an  Appendix"  to  the  latter  part  of  Lewis's  work, 
it  will  be  found  a  very  useful  publication  U>  those  who  may  not  be 
possessed  of  Lewis's  History.  It  is  evidently  ^e  result  of  deep  re- 
search, and  is  drawn  up  with  great  care.  The  notes,  which  are 
not  numerous,  are  strictly  bibliographical,  and  contain  much  valua- 
ble information  for  the  collectors  otrare  books ;  while  oonsiderable 
additional  interest  is  imparted  to  the  work  by  the  specimens  of 
early  translations  which  will  be  found  in  the  appendix. 

6.  Dangerous  Errors  in  several  late  printed  Bibles,  to  the 
great  scandal  and  corruption  of  sacred  and  true  Religion.  Dis- 
covered by  William  Kilbvbv.  Printed  at  Finsbuiy,  anno  1659. 
8vo. 

This  very  curious  tract  points  out  numerous  **  pernicious,  erro- 
neous, and  corrupt  Erratas,  Escapes,  and  Faults  in  several  impres- 
sions of  the  Holy  Bible  and  Testament,  within  these  late  years" 
[during  the  great  rebellion]  *' commonly  vended  and  dispersed,  to 
the  great  scandal  of  relision,  but  more  particularly  in  the  impres- 
sions of  Henry  Hills  and  John  Field,  Printers.  A  copy  is  in  the 
Library  of  the  British  Museum. 

7.  The  Existing  Monopoly  an  inadequate  protection  of  the 
Authorized  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  Four  Letters  to  the  Right 
Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London ;  with  Speci- 
mens of  the  intentional  and  other  departures  firom  the  authorized 
standard.  To  which  is  added  a  Postscript,  containing  the  Com- 
plaints of  a  London  Committee  of  Ministers  on  the  sulject ;  the 
Keply  of  the  Universities ;  and  a  Report  on  the  importance  of 
tbe  Alterations  made.   By  Thomas  Cubtis.   London,  1833, 8vo. 

8.  Mr.  Curtis's  Misrepresentations  Exposed.  By  Edward 
CABDWKI.K,  D.D.    Oxford,  1833,  8vo. 

9.  The  Text  of  the  English  Bible  Considered.  By  Thomas 
TuBTOB,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  and  Dean  of  Peterborough.  Cambridge  and  Lon- 
don, 1888, 8  vo.  Second  edition,  corrected  and  enlarg^,  1 834, 8  vo. 

The  reader  will  find  a  ftill  account  of  Mr.  Curtis's  misrepresenta- 
tions, and  an  abstract  of  the  refutation  of  them  by  the  Rev.  Drs. 
Cardwell  and  Turton,  in  the  British  Critic  ibr  July,  1833,  pp.  1 — ^26. 
There  is  also  an  imoartial  article  on  this  subject  in  the  Eclectic 
Review  ibr  June,  lo33  (third  series,  vol.  ix.  pp.  509--533).  It  may 
suflice  here  to  state,  generally,  that  Mr.  Curtis  has  altogether  failed 
in  his  attacks  upon  our  present  authorized  version,  and  upon  the  edi- 
tions of  it  printed  by  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  It 
is  proper  to  add  that  the  sub-committee  of  dissenting  ministers,  who 
were  appointed  by  the  *'  London  Committee,"  mentioned  in  Mr. 
Curtis*s  utle-page,  caused  an  advertisement  to  be  inserted  in  the 


Times  newspaper,  of  March  86, 1883,  in  whieh  ihtj  slated  that  filr. 
Curtis  had  acted  without  their  concurrence,  and  Uiat  tfaay  did  not 
consider  themselves  responsible  for  any  statements  already  made 
by  him,  or  which  he  might  thereafter  make.  His  pamphlet  ^  teemed 
to  announce  some  very  mat,  serious,  alarming,  ana  crying  evil, 
calling  for  immediate  and  decisive  remedy.  We  apprehend,  bow- 
ever,  that  every  unprejudiced  reader  will  feel  diat  these  evils  have 
been  exceedingly  exaggerated  ;  and  that  bo  case  whatever,  as  far 
at  least  as  aflects  our  universities,  has  been  established.'*  (ChristiaB 
Guardian,  March,  1833,  p.  107.) 

10.  Reasons  why  a  new  Translation  of  the  Bible  should  not 
be  published,  without  a  previous  statement  and  examination  of 
all  the  material  Passages  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  misinter- 
preted. [By  Thomas  Buboxss,  D.D.,  now  Bishop  of  Salisbnir.] 
Duriiam,  1816,  8vo. 

11.  Reasons  in  fiivoor  of  a  New  Tranalalion  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  By  Sir  James  Bland  Bcboxs,  Bart.  London, 
1819,  8vo. 

12.  A  Vindication  of  our  authorized  Translation  and  Timns- 
lators  of  the  Bible,  and  of  preceding  English  VeraioDB  authori- 
tatively commended  to  the  Notice  of  those  TranslatorB^  See,  By 
the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd,  MA.    London,  1819,  8vo. 

13.  An  Historical  and  Critical  Inquiry  into  Ae  Interpretatian 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  with  Remarks  on  Mr.  Bellamy's  new 
Translation.  By  J.  W.  Wbittakxb,  MA.  London,  1819,  8m 
Supplement,  1820,  8vo. 

14.  Vindidn  Hebraics ;  or  a  Defence  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip* 
tures,  occasioned  by  the  recent  strictures  and  innovaticms  of 
J.  Bellamy,  and  in  confutation  of  his  attacks  on  all  preceding 
Translations,  and  on  the  Established  Vezsion  in  particulnr.  By 
Hyman  Hubwitz.    London,  1820,  8vo. 

This  author  is  a  learned  Jewish  teacher,  who,  while  he  has 
exposed  Mr.  Bellamy's  misinterpretations  with  great  learning,  has 
rendered  to  British  Christians  an  incalculable  service,  by  showing 
the  general  excellence  of  our  authorized  En^ilish  vo»ion ;  and  has  i 
also,  perhaps  unwittingly,  silenced  the  Jewish  obieetor,  who  used 
to  deny  the  validity  of  the  Old  Testament  as  cited  from  that  ver- 
sion. 

15.  A  Letter  to  the  Rt.  Rev.  Herbert  [Mabsb]»  Lord  Bishop 
of  Peterborough,  on  the  Independence  of  the  authoiiaed  Y eraion 
of  the  Bible.     By  Henry  Wai.tbb,  B.D.    London,  1823,  8vow 

16.  Hints  for  an  improved  Translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment By  James  Scholsfiild,  M.A.  Regius  Profeasor  of 
Greek  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Cambridge  and  London, 
1832,  8vo. 

"  In  every  part  of  these  notes  we  observe  a  judicioua  treaiment 
of  the  subjects  brought  under  discussion ;  and  there  is  scarcely  sn 
emendation  proposed,  to  which  we  should  be  prepared  to  hazard 
an  objection."  (Eclectic  Review,  for  April,  1833.  Third  Series, 
vol.  ix.  p  317.) 

17.  Observations  upon  the  Expediency  of  revising  the  presrat 
English  Version  of  the  four  Gospels,  and  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  By  John  Stmokds,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Modem 
History  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.    1789,  4to. 

17*.  Observations  on  the  Expediency  of  revising  the  preseot 
English  Version  of  the  Epistles  in  the  New  Testament.  Bj 
John  Stmobds,  LL.D.     1794,  4to. 

The  same  method  of  classification  is  pursued  in  both  these  pah 
lications.  *'  Of  the  observations  themselves  it  must  be  said,  that 
many  are  just  and  useful ;  but  many  also  are  minute  and  over- 
refined."    (British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  iii.  p.  332.) 

18.  The  Emta  of  the  Proteatent  Bible:  or  the  Truth  of  the 
Engli^  Translation  examined.  By  Thomas  Wabo.  Dubiio, 
1807,  4to. 

19.  An  Analysis  of  Ward's  Errata  of  the  ProtcataBt  Bible. 
By  Richard  Rtab,  D.D.    Dublin,  1808,  8vob 

20.  An  Answer  to  Ward's  Errata  of  the  Protestant  Bible. 
By  Richard  Gbixb,  D.B.    DubUn,  1812,  4to. 

21.  Observations  on  the  present  State  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
English  Bible,  addressed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of 
Dublin;  showing  that  it  has  never  been  edited  on  any  unifonn 
plan ;  that  the  principles  adopted  by  the  Rhemish  Transktois 
have  been  abandoned ;  and  that  the  Censures  of  Ward's  Errata 
are  as  applicable'' to  it,  as  to  the  Protestant  Bible.  By  the  Rev. 
George  Haxiltok,  A.M.    Dublin,  1826,  8vo. 

22.  A  Second  Letter  to  the  most  Rev.  Dr.  Murray,  on  the 
present  State  of  the  English  Roman  Catholic  BiUe,  contrasting 
the  Notes  recently  published  by  him,  with  those  to  which  he 
gave  his  sanction  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. By  the  Rev.  George  Hamilton,  A.M.  Dublin,  1826,  8to. 
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Wftrd'a  Enata  of  tbe  Protestant  Bible,  which  contain  a  vehement 
Uttack  upon  our  preflent  authorized  version,  were  first  published 
anonymously  in  tne  reign  of  James  11.,  and  were  reprinted  in  the 
fcrmer  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  This  book,  after  sleeping  in 
oblivion  for  many  veaiSi  was  reprinted  at  Dublin  i^n  1807,  and  ex- 
tensively circulated  under  the  patronage  of  the  Romish  clergy  in 
Ireland.  This  called  forth  the  two  very  able  and  satisfactory 
replies  of  the  Rev.  Dri.  Grier  and  Ryan. 

In  conseoaence  of  the  biblical  discussions  which  have  taken 
place  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Hamilton  was  induced  to  collate  five  editions, 
oeeides  the  New  Testament  printed  at  Rheims  in  1582,  which  have 
been  circulated  under  the  authority  of  die  Romish  archbishops  of 
Dublin.  The  result  if,  that  there  is  not  one  standard  copy  extant; 
"What,  however,  is  most  ffratifving  to  us  as  Protestants  is,  that  Dr. 
Murray's  edition,  printed  in  lo25,  coniainM  several  corrections  of  the 
Anglo-Romi^  translation  from  our  authorized  Protestant  Vkr- 
6I0N,  which  identical  passages  had  been  denounced  by  Ward  as 
heretical  mistrarukuions  !  Mr.  Hamilton's  second  pamphlet  exposes 
^«  vahations  which  occur  in  the  notes  of  five  several  editions, 
printed  between  the  years  1748  and  1826 ;  and  further  shows  that 
the  Irish  branch  of  the  self-styled  infallible  Church  has  no  fixed 
standard  whatever,  either  in  tne  Bibles  printed  for  adulis,  or  in  the 
elementary  Catechisms  prepared  for  the  use  of  children. 

23.  A  Brief  History  of  the  Yersiona  of  the  Bible  of  the  Anglo- 
Koman  Churches.     Dublin,  1830,  18mo. 

This  carefully  compiled  little  volume  pretends  to  no  originality 
Cf  information.  It  contains  the  substance  of  two  lectures  delivered 
by  a  clergyman  in  Ireland  to  his  parishioners :  and  it  is  particularly 
valuable  as  presenting  in  a  small  comjpass  much  important  infot^ 
nation  respecting  the  alterations,  addttionSt  omissions^  and  varia- 
tionSf  whicn  have  been  made  by  the  popish  bishops  in  the  Anglo- 
Romish  versions  of  the  Bible. 

24.  An  Historical  Account  of  the  British  or  Welsh  VenionB 
and  Editions  of  the  Bible.  By  Thomas  Llswxlltk,  LL.D. 
London,  1768,  8vo. 

A  tract  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  In  an  Appendix,  the 
author  has  printed  the  dedication  which  the  translators  prefixed  to 
the  first  impressions  of  the  Welch  Bible. 

25.  A  Dissertation  on  Hans  Mikkelsen^s  (or  the  first  Danish) 
Translation  of  the  New  Testament.  By  Ebenezer  HsirsERSOir , 
[D.D.]     Copenhagen,  1813,  4to. 
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26.  Biblical  Researches  and  Travels  in  Russia,  dec  dec 
Ebenezer  Hekdxbsoit,  [D.D.]     London,  1826,  8vo. 

This  very  interesting  volume  of  Travels  has  a  claim  to  be  noticed 
in  this  place,  on  account  of  the  numerous  and  important  details 
which  Dr.  Henderson  has  communicated  respecting  the  ancient 
and  modem  Russian  versions  and  editions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  to  which  we  have  been  largely  indebted.  Dr.  H.  has,  m  the 
course  of  his  lengthened  tour  throush  the  southern  provinces  of 
Russia,  collected  many  very  valuable  elucidations  of  Scripture 


manners  and  customs.'  Independently  of  these  circumstances^ 
which  necessarily  arrest  the  attention  of  Bible  students,  his 
volume  contains  much  valuable  statistical  information  relative  to 
the  countries  through  which  he  travelled. 

27.  Christian!  Andr.  Teubebi  Tractatus  Philologico-Exege-> 
ticus  de  Utilitate  Lingua  Anglicans  in  Explicatione  S.  Scrip- 
tuifB,  ex  Pericopis  vulgo  Epistolids  Vemaculn  Yersionis  cum 
Anglicana  et  Fontibus  coUatis  demonstrata.  Lipsiie,  1733,  12mo. 

The  design  of  this  publication  is  to  show  the  utility  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language,  and  also,  by  actual  collation,  the  importance  of  our 
authorized  English  version  of  the  Bible  for  correcting  the  German 
translation.  M.  Teuber  has  adduced  several  instances  in  which 
the  latter  may  be  improved  from  our  version. 

28.  Memoir  of  a  French  Translation  of  the  New  Testament^ 
in  which  the  Mass  and  Purgatory  are  found  in  the  Sacred  Text ; 
together  with  Bishop  Kidder's  Reflections  on  the  same :  accom- 
panied by  Notes.  By  Henry  Cottok,  LL.D.  London,  1827, 8vo. 

In  1690,  Dr.  Kidder,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  intro- 
duced to  Uie  notice  of  the  English  public  a  French  Translation  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  htM  been  printed  at  Bourdeaux  in  1686  : 
and  he  exposed  the  numerous  falsifications  of  the  sacred  original 
which  tho  translators  had  made,  in  order  to  uphold  the  erroneous 
tenets  and  superstitious  practices  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Bp.  Kid- 
der's pamphlet  having  become  extremely  rare.  Dr.  Cotton  has  ren- 
dered a  valuable  service  to  the  Protestant  cause  by  reprintin|(  it 
with  some  corrective  notes;  and  he  has  prefixed  en  mteresting 
bibliographical  memoir  on  the  Bourdeaux  New  Testament 

*  ^*  Many  interesting  detaili  relative  to  the  History  of  Modem 
Yendons  of  the  Scriptures,  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Townley's 
*  Illustrations  of  Biblical  Literature,'  and  'Introduction  to  the 
Literary  History  of  the  Bible,'  a  notice  of  which  will  be  found 
in  page  6.  of  tins  Appendix. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TREATISES   ON   THE    ORIGINAL   LANGUAGES   OF   SCRIPTURE^   AND   GRAMMARS   AND 

LEXICONS   THBRJBOF. 

SECTION  L 


TRIATISS8,  BTC.  ON  TBE  HCBRCW  LANOUAGB. 
§  1.  TBXATins  Oir    TRS   STVBT   OV  TRX   HlBKXW   LAITGUAGX,  AHD   OK  THK  TOWBL   FOISTS. 


1.  Ltnous  Hebraioe  8tudium  Juventuti  Academics  eom- 
mendatum,  Oratione  Oxonii  habita  in  ochola  Linguarum,  a 
Georgio  Jubb,  S.T.P.  Lingue  Hebraice  Profeasore.  Oxonii, 
1781,  4to. 

2.  Dissertations  on  the  Importance  and  best  Method  of  Study- 
ing the  Original  Languages  of  the  Bible,  by  Jahn,  and  others ; 
translated  firom  the  Originals,  and  accompanied  with  Notes,  by 
M.  Stua&t,  Associate  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the 
Theological  Seminaiy  at  Andover.  Andover  (Massachufletts), 
1821,  8vo. 

These  dissertations  are  three  in  number,  and  are  translated  from 
the  Latin  of  Jahn  and  Wyttenbech,  and  the  German  of  Gesenius: 
they  comprise  many  important  observations  on  the  study  of  lan- 
guages, the  value  of  which  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  original  and 
instructive  notes  of  the  translator. 

3.  Johannis  BuxToani  Tiberias,  sive  Commentarius  Maso- 
rethicus;  quo  primum  explicatur  quid  Masora  sit;  turn  Historia 
Masoretharum  ex  Hebrsonxm  Annalibus  excntitur;  secundo 
da  vis  MasorsB  traditur;  denique  Analytica  Masore  explicatio  in 
primum  caput  Geneseos  proponitur.  Basilea  Rauraconun, 
1620, 4to. 

4.  Lodovici  Capblli,  Filii,  Arcanum  Ponctatioois  mrektnm, 
sive  de  Ponetonim  Yocalium  et  Acoentuom  apnd  Hehmos  vera 
et  gennana  antiquitate  Diatriba,  in  lucem  edita  a  Thoma  Eipenio. 
Lugduni  Batavorum,  1 634,  4to. 


These  two  vrorks  almost  exhaust  the  controversy  respecting  die 
▼owel  points  of  the  Hebrew  language.  Bnxtort  maintains,  and 
Capellus  opposes  them,  both  with  equu  learning  and  ingenuity. 

6.  Jacobi  Ai,Tiireii  Fundamenta  Punctationis  Lingu»  Sancts ; 
aocedit  ejusdem  Synopsis  Institutionum  Chaldiearum  et  Syranmi. 
Franoofurti  ad  Moanom,  1730,  8vo. 

This  is  usual^  considered  as  the  best  edition:  the  treatise  first 
appeared  In  1692.  It  is  considered  by  critics  as  indispensaUe  to 
those  who  would  penetrate  the  arcana  m  the  Masoretic  punctuation* 

6.  Joseph!  DoBBOwsKT  de  antiqnis  Hebrsorum  Characteribns 
Dissertatio.    Prags,  1788,  8vo. 

"  This  tract  contains,  in  a  short  compass,  a  perspicaous  statement 
of  all  the  arguments  both  for  and  against  the  antiquity  of  the  He- 
brew letters ;  and  the  conclusion,  which  the  author  deduces,  is, 
that  not  die  Hebrew  but  the  Samaritan  was  the  ancient  alphabet 
of  the  Jews."    (Bp.  Marsh's  Divinity  Lectures,  part  ii.  p^  13&) 

7.  A.  B.  SriTZBxai  YindiciiD  Originis  et  Auctoritatis  Divins 
Pnnctorum  Yocalium  et  Accentuum  in  libris  sacris  Veteris  Tes- 
tamenti.    Lipsie,  1791,  8vo. 

In  this  treatise  the  author  strenuously  advocates  the  divine  origin 
and  authentici^  of  the  vowel  points. 

B.  An  Essay  on  the  Antiquity  and  Utility  of  the  Hebrew 
Vowel  Points.    By  John  Mobcbibfb.    Olaagow,  1838,  8vo. 
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SACRED  PHILOLOGT. 


[Paet  n.  Cbaf.  IV. 


§  3.   HBBBXW  eBAXXABSy  AJTD   OTHXB   TBIATISXS  OK  TBX 
HIBKBW  I^BreUAOXi  WITH  POIBTS. 

[L]  In  the  EngUth  Language, 

1.  An  Easy  Entrance  into  the  Sacred  Language,  containing 
the  necessary  rules  of  Hebrew  Grammar  in  English ;  with  the 
Original  Text  of  several  chapters,  select  verses,  and  useful  histo- 
ries, translated  verbatim  and  analyzed.  Likewise  some  select 
pieces  of  Hebrew  Poetry.  By  the  Rev.  Cornelius  Batlst. 
London,  1782,  8vo. 

This  "  Grammar  may  be  very  useful.  Its  rules,  though  concise, 
are  perspicuous;  the  analysis  and  the  examples  illustrate  their 
principles,  and  tend  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  Hebrew."  (Month- 
ly Review  (O.  S0»  vol.  Ixviii.  p.  190.)  This  Grammar  has  lately  been 
reprinted. 

2.  The  Scholar's  Instructor ;  an  Hebrew  Grammar,  by  IsiBel 
Ltovb.  Cambridge,  1735  ;  1757,  2d  edition ;  1810,  dd  edition; 
1829,  4th  edition,  8vo. 

3.  Hebrew  Grammar,  with  the  principal  rules  compiled  from 
some  of  the  most  considerable  Hebrew  Grammais.  By  Thomas 
Ybatxs.    London,  1812,  8vo.  and  various  subsequent  editions. 

These  two  Grammars  have  long  been  in  use  in  difierent  acade- 
mies, as  well  as  in  the  univeraiiies ;  and  are  recommended  by  their 
brevity.  Mr.  Yeates's  Grammar  is  an  improvement  of  one  com- 
posed by  Dr.  Ashworth,  and  printed  at  Cambridge  in  1763. 

4.  A  Hebrew  Grammar  for  the  use'  of  the  Students  of  the  Uni- 
▼er^ty  of  Dublin.  By  the  Rev.  Gerald  Fitzoebald,  D.D.,  He- 
brew Professor  in  [the]  said  University.    Dublin,  1799,  8vo. 

**  A  plain,  easy,  and  useful  introduction  to  the  Hebrew  ton^e, 
in  English,  for  tne  use  of  students  in  our  universities,  and  parucu- 
larly  in  the  university  of  Dublin."  (Monthly  Review  (N.  S.),  vol. 
xkxiv.  p.  151.)  The  author  has  pursued  an  intermediate  method 
between  adopting  all  the  Masoretic  notes  and  rejecting  them  alto- 
gether :  viz.  by  retaining  the  vowel  points  and  such  ofthe  accents 
as  are  most  aistinguishable  and  useful,  and  omitting  all  the  other 
accents  (the  numl^r  of  which  is  considemble)  which  he  deems 
wholly  imnecessary  in  the  present  state  of  the  Hebrew  language. 

6.  A  Hebrew  Grammar  in  the  English  Language,  by  Joseph 
Samuel  C.  F.  Fbxt.  London,  1813,  8vo.  A  new  edition,  with 
corrections  and  additions,  by  Greorge  Dowvxs,  A.M.  London, 
1823,  8vo. 

*'The  directions  for  the  formation  of  verbs,  through  all  their 
Toices,  modes,  and  tenses,  are  minutely  given ;  and  this  part  of  the 
Grammar  manifests  the  author's  critical  acquaintance  with  the  lan- 
guage which  he  professes  to  teach. — ^Though  we  would  not  recom- 
mend this  as  superseding  the  use  of  other  Grammars,  especially  to 
the  classical  scholar,  but  would  rather  advise  it  to  be  compared 
with  the  best  of  those  which  are  written  in  Latin,  yet  we  must 
remark  that  Mr.  Frey's  mode  of  teaching  the  Hebrew  is  verv 
masterly ;  that  it  is  singularly  calculated  to  facilitate  the  student  s 
intimate  knowledge  of  that  language ;  and  that  it  makes  us  ac- 
quainted with  the  process  adopted  by  the  Rabbis  in  their  education 
of  Jewish  youth.  The  Hebrew  Psalter,  or  Book  of  Psalms,  is  sub- 
joined to  this  Grammar,  which  considerably  augments  its  value." 
(Monthly  Review  (N.  S.),  vol.  Iviii.  p.  55.)  The  edition  superin- 
tended Dy  Mr.  Downes  contains  a  glossary  of  the  first  six  psalms, 
a  compendium  of  Chaldee  Grammar,  and  other  important  additions. 

6.  Elements  of  Hebrew  Grammar.  In  two  parts.  By  J.  F. 
Gtlxs,  M.A.    London,  1814,  8vo. 

The  difficulties  which  opposed  his  own  progress  in  the  Hebrew 
language  orixinalljr  suggested  to  Mr.  Gyles  the  plan  of  the  present 
Grammar,  which  is  cnamcterized  by  simplicity  of  manner,  and 
clearness  of  illustration.  His  second  part,  wnich  treats  on  the  struc- 
ture and  idioms  of  the  longuage,  contains  a  good  selection  of  rules 
and  examples,  principally  from  the  first  volume  of  Dathe's  edition 
of  Glassius's  Philclogia  Sacra,  one  of  the  most  elabomte  systems  of 
Hebrew  Grammar  perhaps  that  is  extant,  and  which  is  indispensa- 
bly necessary  to  the  biblical  student,  who  is  desirous  offuUy  in- 
vestigating the  language. 

7.  A  Hebrew  Grammar,  with  a  copious  Syntax  and  Praxis. 
By  Moses  Stuart,  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Andover.  Andover  (Massachusetts),  1881, 
8to»  Second  editloii,  1824,  8vo.  Third  edition,  1829.  Fourth 
edition,  1831.    Reprinted  at  Oxford,  1831,  8vo. 

Professor  Stuart  has,  with  great  industry,  examined  the  copious 
Hebrew  Grammars  of  the  great  Oriental  scholars,  among  the  Ger- 
mans, and  has  chiefly  followed  the  latest  and  best,  vix.  that  of  Pro- 
fessor Gesenius ;  whose  German  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  tongue 
is  on  the  continent  considered  as  the  eompUteet  system  of  He- 
brew Grammar  extant.  In  regard  to  the  plan  of  the  work,  he 
does  not  profess  to  be  a  mere  translator  of  Gesenius,  whose  Gram- 
mar is  too  large  for  common  use ;  but  he  has  adopted  the  general 
method  of  this  writer  as  his  model,  deviating,  however,  from  that 
eminent  Hebraist,  where  Professor  Stuart  conceives  that  he  has 
good  reason  for  difiering  from  him:  and  making  aomt  improvements 


upon  his  grammar.  (North  Ameriean  Review  CN.  S.).  vol.  iv.  pp. 
473—477.)  The  Oxford  edition,  which  was  undertaken  at  the  spe- 
cial recommendation  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pusey,  Regius  Hebrew  FVo- 
fessor,  is  a  reprint  of  Mr.  Stuart's  last  American  edition.  In  prepar- 
ing it  for  press,  Mr.  S  rewrote  nearly  the  whole  work,  and  some 
parts  of  it  were  written  seven  or  eight  times  over.  It  has  been  i 
materially  eompressed ;  and  various  additions,  suggested  by  his  long 
experience  as  a  teacher  of  Hebrew  Language  and  Liteiatuie.  en- 
hance the  value  of  his  grammar. 

8.  A  Hebrew  Chrestomathy.  By  Moses  S-rtrAnx.  Andover, 
1829,  8vo.     Third  Edition,  Oxford  (reprinted),  1834,  8vol 

This  volume  consists,  1.  Of  a  Selection  of  verbs  and  nouns  ofthe 
various  classes ;  2.  Of  £asy  Sentences  for  beginnera ;  and  a  Of 
large  select  portions  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  m  prose  and  poetry. 
Copious  practical  notes  are  appended  to  the  several  parts,  with  ccr- 
rect  and  convenient  references  to  the  grammar. 

9.  A  Course  of  Hebrew  Study.    By  Moses  Stuamt.     Ando-        , 
ver,  1830,  3  vols.  8vo.  J 

10.'  Observations  on  the  Idiom  of  the  Hebrew  Language  re- 
specting the  Powers  peculiar  to  the  different  Tenses  of  Verbs, 
and  the  Communication  of  Power  from  governing  Verbs  to  Sub- 
ordinates connected  with  them.  By  Philip  Gxli^  MA.    Londoa,        I 
1821,  8vo. 

11.  An  Easy  Method  of  acquiring  Hebrew  with  the  points, 
according  to  the  Ancient  Practice.  By  an  experienced  Teacher. 
[Mr. BoaaxxsTKiH.]     London,  1822,  a  folio  sheeL 

**  This  *  easy  method*  is  comprised  in  a  very  neatly  and  distinctly 
printed  table,  including  three  lessons;  the  first,  containing  the 
alphabet,  with  the  collateral  addition  of  the  Rabbinical,  German, 
and  Hebrew  characters ;  the  second,  the  vowel  points  with  a  fe«p 
useful  rules ;  the  third,  a  sort  of  Pmiis  on  the  Leitets  and  Points. 
A  useful  chart  is  thus  provided  for  constant  reference.**  (Eclectis 
Review  (N.  S.),  vol.  xvii.  p.  46a) 

12.  NugB  Hebraics:  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  Elementary 
Principles  of  the  Structure  of  the  Hebrew  Language.  By  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.    London,  1825,  4  to.  I 

13.  A  Comprehensive  Hebrew  Grammar :  wherein  the  prin-         | 
ciples  of  the  Language  are  simply  and  briefly  explained.      By 
George  Joirxs,  A.M.    Dublin,  1826, 8 vo.  I 

This  Grammar  has  been  especially  composed  for  .the  use  of  the  I 
students  at  the  University  of  Dublin.  It  has  been  the  author*s  endea-  1 
vour  to  imbody  in  clear  and  concise  rules  every  thing  essential  to 
the  radical  understanding  of  the  language.  **  In  this  design  Mr. 
Jones  has 'certainly  succeeded ;  his  vrork  contains  a  summary  of  all 
that  is  valuable  in  the  Thesaurus  Grammaticus  of  Buj^rf,  preaenied 
in  a  manner  well  calculated  to  meet  the  difficulties  generally  felt 
by  beginners.  The  last  chapter,  which  is  devoted  to  Syntax,  con 
tains  a  collection  of  useful  remarks  on  the  idioms  ofthe  language ; 
the  conversive  vau  is  explained  on  the  principles  of  Mr.  GelT 
[see  No.  10.  above] ;  and  the  work  concludes  with  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  theory  of  Hebrew  poetry,  as  laid  down  by  Bishops 

Lowth  and  Jebb ''On  toe  whole,  we  cheerfully  re* 

commend  this  work,  as  calculated  to  teach  the  principles  oi  the 
Hebrew  language."  (Christ.  Examiner,  or  Church  of  Ireland  Mags 
xine,  February,  1827.) 

14.  A  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language,  comprised  in  a 
series  of  Lectures,  compiled  from  the  best  Authorities,  and  ang 
mentcd  with  much  original  matter,  drawn  principally  from  On 
ental  Sources ;  designed  for  the  use  of  Students  in  the  Universi- 
ties*  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Lxx,  A.M.  [now  D.D.],  Profossorof 
Arabic  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  London,  1827.  Second 
edition,  corrected,  1831,  8  vo. 

The  following  are  the  principal  circumstances  in  which  this 
grammar  is  stated  to  differ  from  every  preceding  work  ofthe  some 
kind  ;  viz. — 1.  In  the  nuuiner  in  which  the  system  of  vowel  points 
is  developed ;  mid  8.  In  the  mode  in  which  the  notms  and  verbs  are 
exhibited,  so  as  to  avoid  that  perplexity  which  is  presented  to 
learners  in  many  Hebrew  grammars.  In  the  syntax,  the  chaiacter 
of  the  language  is  investigated  according  to  the  analogy  diacoTeia* 
ble  within  itself;  and  the  conclusions  to  which  the  author  arrives 
are  confirmed  by  appeals  to  the  Arabian  grammarians.  The  ensi- 
lages of  gender  and  number,  which  have  caused  so  much  perplexity 
to  students  in  the  grammars  that  have  been  formed  after  tne  system 
of  the  celebmted  Buxtorf,  are  here  set  aside;  and  principles  are 
laid  dovni,  by  which  it  is  shown  that,  according  to  the  genius  of 
the  Schemitic  dialects,  those  rules  are  groundless,  which  make  it 
necessary  to  call  in  these  anomalies  to  our  aid.  To  the  sjrntax  is 
appended  a  short  essay  on  the  use  of  the  Hebrew  accents,  showing 
in  what  way  they  are  to  be  understood  as  a  commentary  on  the 
bearing  of  tne  context  The  whole  is  divided  into  twkntt  lec- 
tures. 

16.  An  Analysis  of  the  History  of  Joseph,  upon  the  Princi- 
ples of  Professor  Lee's  Hebrew  Grammar.  By  Alfred  Oixi- 
VAVT,  M.A.    London,  1828.    Second  edition,  1833,  8vo. 

16.  Estentiala  of  Hebrew  Grammar,  with  points,  arranged 
agreeably  to  the  plan  of  Gesenius,  for  the  use  (^  Students.    By 
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the  Rev.  J.  Cbockxh,  M.A.     Camlnridge  and  London,  1829, 
8vo.    Also  on  a  folio  sheet 

17.  A  Grammar  of  the  Hehrew  Language,  with  Points  ;  to- 
gether with  a  shbrt  Sketch  of  the  Chaldee  Grammar.  By  Selig 
NawjCAV,  Professor  of  the  Hebrew  Language.  London,  1827, 
8vo. 

18.  The  Elements  of  Hebrew  Giammar,  with  a  Praxis  on  the 
Book  of  Jonah.  By  William  Thomas  Philipps,  B.D.  Bristol 
and  London,  1830,  8vo. 

*'  This  is  a  very  well-printed  volume.  The  author  has  adopted 
in  this  work  the  plan  or  a  grammar  published  many  years  ago  by 
Dr.  Bennet.  Every  section  is  numbered,  and  a  praxis  upon  a  por- 
tion of  the  Bible  is  added,  from  which  continual  references  are 
Riade  to  the  preceding  rules.  The  advan^ge  to  be  derived  from 
this  method  is,  that  the  most  necessary  rules  are  the  most  frequently 
referred  to,  and  consequently  make  an  impression  on  the  memory 
in  proportion  to  their  importance  ;  and  as  the  learner  is  not  obliged, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  make  himself  master  of  all  the  rules,  there 
can  be  no  reason  for  limiting  their  number,  or  omitting  any  thing 
%vbich  may  be  essential  to  his  future  progress.  The  firet  part  of 
this  ^mmar  explains  the  elements ;  the  second,  the  etymoloqnr ; 
tlie  third  contains  the  syntax."  (Journal  of  Education,  July,  1^3, 
p.  97.) 

19.  A  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language,  in  two  parts:  L 
Orthography,  &c ;  H.  The  Etymology  and  Syntax.  By  Hy- 
man  Huhwitx.    London,  1831,  8vo. 

20.  An  Easy  Introduction  to  the  Hebrew  Language,  on  the 
Principles  of  Pestalozzi.  By  Parens  [Mr. Sxirox.]  Lon- 
don, 1831. 

Thii  Grammar  is  divided  into  three  parts,  containing  I.  A 
Teacher's  Assistant  ibr  developing  the  elements  of  Hebrew,  with  a 
praxis ;  II.  A  short  Hebrew  Grammar,  with  and  without  points ; 
and.  III.  The  Hebrew  Roots,  arranged  in  twenty-four  tables.  *'  Mr. 
Synge  does  not  intend,  in  this  excellent  elementary  work,  to  pro- 
vide ibr  every  possible  case,  and  thus  to  encumber  the  outset  with 
^'hat  ought  to  belong  to  a  more  advanced  stage.  He  only  provides 
ibr  grammatical  facts  of  frequent  occurrence,  leaving  it  to  more  ela- 
borate works  to  furnish  the  explanation,  of  insulated  cases."  (Jour- 
nal of  Education,  July,  1833,  p.  KXX) 

21.  A  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language.  By  Edward 
Hi  xc  ks,  D.D.     Belfast,  1 832, 8vo. 

This  Grammar  *'  contains  less  learning  than  that  of  Stuart,  but 
seems  more  intelligible  for  a  beginner."  (Journal  of  Education, 
July,  1833,  p.  94.) 

22.  A  Practical  Introduction  to  Hebrew :  with  an  Appendix, 
containing  Observations  on  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Pro- 
nunciation of  the  Language.  By  S.  G.  Walker.  London, 
1833,  8vo. 

"  Mr.  Walker*s  pamphlet  is  rather  a  strange  one.  The  preface 
contains  a  quantity  of  very  ill-judged  matter  about  Freemasonry. 
The  account  of  the  pronunciation  and  the  nouns  is  very  good  ;  but 
what  relates  to  the  verbs  is  so  meagre,  that  it  does  not  aiibrd,  by 
any  means,  sufficient  direction  to  a  learner.  There  is  a  very 
lair  praxis  on  the  first  psalm."    (British  Magazine,  May,  1833. 

23.  A  Manual  Hebrew  Grammar  for  the  use  of  Beginners. 
By  J*  SaizAS.    Andover  (Massachusetts),  1833,  8vo. 

This  Grammar  is  designed  so  exclusively  ibr  the  author's  pupils, 
or  for  such  persons  as  may  learn  Hebrew  from  them,  as  to  be  of  no 
use  to  any  student  out  of  the  American  Union.  The  author  ac- 
knowledges his  obligations  to  Professor  Stuart's  admirable  Hebrew 
Grammar. 

24.  Hebrew  Aids :  being,  I.  A  Digest  of  the  Principles  of  the 
Hebrew  Ghrammar.  H.  Paradigms  of  Verbs.  In  two  Charts. 
London,  1633. 

These  charts  are  little  more  than  a  digest  from  Professor  Gesenius 
of  Halle,  Professor  Stuart  of  Andover,  and  other  modern  and  an- 
cient grammarians  and  Hebrew  scholars. 


[ii.]  In  the  Latin,  French,  and  German  Languaget, 

1.  Joannis  BuzTonmi  Thesaurus  Grammatieus  Lingme 
Sancts  Hebnes.    Basilfls,  1616,  8vo. 

This  manual  is  chiefly  taken  from  the  Hebrew  Grammar  of  the 
Hebrew  Language  by  the  celebrated  rabbi  David  Kimchi,  and 
may  be  considered  as  the  standard  of  Rabbinical  Grammars. 

2.  Thonis  BxirirBT,  S.T.P.  Grammatica  Hebrsa  cum  uber- 
rima praju  in  usum  tironum,  qui  tinguam  Hebneam  absque 
preceptoris  vlvd  voce  (idque  in  brevissimo  temporis  compendio) 
ediscere  cupiunt    Londini,  1726,  8vo. 

3.  Alberti  Scbultbits,  Institutiones  ad  Fundamenta  Lingun 
Hebrse.    Lugduni  Batavorum,  1731^  4to. 


4.  Institutiones  ad  Fundamenta  Lingue  Hebnee,  edidit  Nich'. 
Guil.  ScHBOEDER.  Editlo  Tertia.  Gronings,  1810,  8vo.  Edit, 
nova.    Glasgoe,  1824,  8vo. 

5.  Grammatica  Linguie  Hebnee*,  cum  notis,ct  variis  quiestioni- 
bus  philologicis,  in  quibus  preecipud  disseritur  de  natura  et  indole 
Lingus  Hebree.  Jacobo  Robertsoit,  A.M.  Ling.  Orient  Pro- 
fessore  in  Academia  Edinburgena,  auctore.  Edinburgi,  1758, 
8vo. 

This  Hebrew  Grammar,  which  has  always  been  held  in  the 
highest  estimation,  contains  the  most  useful  and  necessary  of  those 
pnnciples  and  rudiments,  which  are  laid  down  in  the  elaborate 
works  of  Professor  Schultens  and  Schroeder.  It  is  therefore  more . 
full  and  complete  than  either. 

6.  Grammatica  Hebreo-Harmonica  cum  Arabica  et  Aramsa, 
methodo  logico-mathematica,  etc  ex  Altingio,  Buxtorfio,  Bcve-' 
ridgio,  Buchero,  Chappelbvvio,  Dantzio,  Erpenio,  Gerhordi, 
Hasso,  Koolhasio,  Martini,  Michaelis,  PfeifTcro,  Schickardo, 
Schultens,  Simonis,  Vriemotio,  contracta  et  emendata;  Charta 
Lusoria,  analytice  delineata,  et  directorio  elucidata.  Auctore 
J.  G.  Kals.    Amstelaedami,  1768,  8vo. 

Mr.  John  William  Kals  was  for  many  years  scholar,  and  afler- 
wards  assistant  to  the  celebrated  professor  Albert  Schultens ;  and 
for  some  time  taught  Hebrew  at  Oxford.  His  work  consists  of  three 
parts.  1.  A  Hebrew  Grammar,  compiled  from  the  labours  of  pre* 
ceding  writers  on  this  branch  of  sacred  philology ;  2.  A  Harmonic 
Qrammar  of  the  Arabic  and  Syriac  Languages ;  3.  An  Analysis  of 
the  chief  prophecies  and  promises  concerning  the  Messiah. 

7.  Gottlob  Christiani  Storb  Observationes  ad  Analogiam  et 
Syntaxin  Hebraicam  pertinentes.     Tubings,  1779,  12mo. 

A  very  acute  and  accurate  work ;  though  defective  in  arren?e- 
ment,  it  contains  a  mass  of  important  observations  on  the  genius 
and  idiom  of  the  sacred  language.  Much  as  it  has  been  resorted 
to  by  modem  Grammarians,  it  may  still  be  considered  as  a  valuable 
and  almost  indispensable  help  to  the  student  who  is  desirous  of  be- 
coming thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  language. 

8.  Christ  Theo.  Walthxri  Ellipses  Hebraics,  sive  de  Voci- 
bus  que  in  Godice  Hebraico  per  Ellipsin  supprimuntur. . . . 
Denuo  edidit  et  Observationes  Novas  adjedt  Joh.  Christ  Frid. 
Schulz.     Hals,  1782,  12mo. 

This  work  is  on  the  plan  of  Lambert  Bos*8  well-known  and  justly 
esteemed  treatise  entitled  "  Ellipses  Gnecs :"  it  renders  to  the  stu- 
dent the  same  valuable  help  fur  the  Hebrew  language  which  Bor 
has  a£S)rded  to  students  of  the  Greek  language. 

9.  Janua  Hebiso  Lingue  Veteris  Testamenti,  auctore  Chria- 
tiano  Rbihkccio.  Ex  recensione  I.  F.  Rehkopf.  Lipsis,  1788, 
8vo. 

10.  Grammatica  Lingue  Hebraice.  Auctore  Joanne  J  adit. 
Yienne,  1809,  8vo. 

The  manner  in  which  the  verbs  are  treated  is  said  not  to  be  so 
perapicuoiu  as  in  some  other  grammars ;  but  a  learned  friend  in- 
forms the  author  of  the  present  work,  that  every  other  part  is 
excellent;  the  syntax,  in  particular,  is  admirable;  and  upon  the 
whole  this  Grammar  of  Jann  is  among  the  best  which  can  be  con- 
sulted by  those  who  have  made  some  progress  in  the  study  of  the 
Hebrew  language. 

11.  De  Radicum  Lingue  Hebraice  Natura  nominali  Com- 
mentatio  Grammatica;  quam  Lectionibus  suis  pnemisit  J.  Tlu 
Plijschkk,  Phil.  D.  Theologie  Prof.  Extr.     Lipsie,  1817,  8vo: 

The  design  of  this  tract  is,  to  prove  that  many  of  the  words, 
hitherto  considered  in  the  dictionaries  as  radical  verbs,  are  in  fact 
only  words  derived  from  nouns ;  and,  2.  That  even  verbs  to  which 
no  root  can  be  assigned,  are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  nouns  than  as 
verbs.  (Melanges  de  Religion  et  de  Critique  Saer^e,  publi^es  iL 
Nismes,  tom.  i.  Gazette  Lit&raire,  p.  24.) 

12.  EUmens  de  la  Grammaire  H^bra'que,  par  J.  E.  Csllb- 
ribr,  fils,  Pasteur  et  Professeur  de  Langues  Orientales,  Critique^ 
et  Antiquity  Sacr^e,  k  TAcad^mie  de  Geneve.  Suivis  des  Prin- 
cipes  de  la  Syntaxe  HebraYque,  traduits  librement  de  TAUemand 
de  Wilhelm  Gesenius.    Geneve,  1820,  8vo. 

To  those  who  wish  to  study  Hebrew  with  points,  through  the 
medium  of  the  French  language,  this  beautifully-printed  volume 
will  be  peculiarly  acceptable.  That  part  of  it  which  relates  to  the 
syntax  is  particularly  valuable,  as  it  presents  in  a  small  composs 
the  results  of  the  researches  made  by  Professor  Gesenius  (noticed 
in  page  86  No.  7.),  whose  prolixities  he  has  abridged,  while  he 
has  rendered  clear  what  was  lefl  obscure,  and  has  explained  what 
Uie  professor  had  stated  with  too  much  brevity. 

,13.  Institutiones  Lingue  Hebree,  concinnate  per  Joannoa 
Nep.  Alber,  S.  Scripture  Vet  Test,  et  Lingue  Hebree  Pro- 
fessorum.    Bude,  1826,  8vo. 

It  appeare  from  the  author's  preface,  that  this  is  a  new  edition  of 
a  Hebrew  Grammar,  published  by  him  in  1800.  It  is  composed 
entirely  aller  the  system  of  the  Masorites.  At  the  end  there  is  a 
very  usefiil  grammatical  praxis  of  ninety-five  pages  upon  several 
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ohapten  taken  from  varioot  parti  of  Ao  Old  Tettameat»  to  wkich 
is  annexed  a  concise  Lexicon  of  the  Hebrew  Roota. 

14.  Narratto  de  Joaepho  e  Sacro  Codioe  deaumptn.  Teztum 
Hebraicum,  punctis  appoaitia  Maaoreticia,  ad  Analyain  revocnvit, 
ootisque  philologicia  inatruxit  Stephanua  Rxat.  Oxonii,  e  Ty- 
pographeo  Cburendoniano,  1822,  8vo. 

15.  liingus  Hebraice  Liters,  Acoentua,  Pronomina,  CcMijaga- 
tionea,  Declinadonea,  Nomina  numeralia,  et  Particuls.  Jens, 
192%  folitf. 

16.  Jac  Chr:  Liir&BjEmo,  Cbreatomathia  Hebraica  biatorici 
•rgumenti,  e  libria  £xodo,  Numeria,  et  Deuleronomio,  deoerpta; 
prefatianculA  de  accentibus  Hebraida  et  de  nominibus  derivatia 
pnBmia8&.    Havnis,  1822,  8to. 

17.  Noa^Ile  Ghrammaire  H^braique  Raiaonn^e  et  Compar^e. 
Par  M.  Sakchi.    Paria,  1828,  8vo. 

This  grrammar,  the  moat  copioua  ivhich  ia  extant  in  the  French 
languag^e,  consiata  of  aix  chapters,  the  firet  of  which  *'  treats  of  pro- 
nunciation: the  rules  of  this  part  of  the  mmmar  ara  given  with 
clearness  and  pracision ;  and  the  author  baa  omitted  nothing  that 
ia  necessarjr,  nor  baa  he  mentioned  any  thins  superfluous.  The 
second  chapter  is  very  large,  containing  one  hundred  and  ninety 
pages,  treanng  of  lexicology :  the  matter  contained  in  this  chapter 
la  developed  with  stent  superiority  of  talent.  The  third  chapter 
treats  of  syntax,  ana  contains  many  new  and  luminous  ideas,  which 
mark  a  consummate  Hebraist  The  fourth  chapter  troata  of  pro- 
aody:  in  this  chapter  the  author  has  banished  from  his  work  a 
fiuilastical  vocabulaiy  imagined  in  the  fifteenth  century,  which  no 
ane  will  regrot  but  the  lovers  of  routine,  full  of  a  blind  respect  to 
superannuated  doctrinesl  The  fifth  chapter  contains  rules  on 
orthography,  letters,  and  vowel-points,  &c.:  this  chapter  contains 
new  ideas  on  the  point  denominated  darueach  (dageah)  which  cor- 
responds in  geneml  with  the  Uskdid  of  the  Arabs.  Thematology 
Ibrms  the  subject  of  the  sixth  chapter,  which  containa  some  excel- 
lent observations  on  servile  and  radical  letters.  The  volume  is 
terminated  by  an  appendix  on  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  Divinity, 
called  inefiabie  by  the  Israelites,  which  they  dara  not  pronounce. 
Thia  dissertation  proves  the  great  erudition  of  the  author."  (Clas- 
aieal  Journal,  December,  1828,  p.  332.) 

18.  Compendiam  Grammatics  Hebraics.  Oeniponti,  1829, 
Bvo. 

10.  Principea  de  Grammdre  Hebraiqae  et  Chaldaique.  Par 
J.  B.  Glaikx.    Paria,  1832,  8vo. 

Thia  grammar  is  divided  into  three  parta,  which  treat,  1.  On  the 
Elements  of  Hebrow  Writing ;  2.  On  the  difierant  parts  of  speech, 
the  coi^jugation  of  verbs,  &c ;  and,  3.  On  the  syntax  of  the  Hebrew 
language.  As  the  syntax  of  the  Cbaldee  language  is  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Hebrow,  M.  Glaire  haa  confined  his  observa- 
tiona  on  it  to  the  two  first  parts,  or  the  elements  and  grammar  of 
the  Cbaldee  language.  As  this  Grammar  is  strictly  elementary,  the 
author  haa  studiously  avoided  all  those  scientific  and  controverted 
questions,  which  belong  to  literary  criticism,  and  which  would  only 
perplex  beginners.  This  work  is  clearly  and  methodically  written ; 
me  principlca  aro  perspicuously  and  concisely  stated,  and  in  an 
order  which  is  calculated  to  assist  the  memory.  At  the  end  of  this 
grammar  ia  a  supplement,  in  which  M.  Glaire  has  explained  the 
principal  critical  signs  used  in  manuscripts  and  ediuona  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible.    (Journal  des  Savans,  Juin,  1832,  p.  379.) 

20.  Grammatica  Hebnea :  auctore  Tacone  Roobda.  Lugduni 
Batavorum,  1831,  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  first  volume  treats  on  the  elements  and  simple  words  of  the 
Hebrew  language.  The  syntax  is  copiously  discussed  in  the 
second  volume.  Those  observations,  wliich,  on  a  fiiat  perusal  of 
this  ijfranunar,  may  be  passed  over  by  the  student,  ara  printed  in 
amaller  type. 

21.  Grammatik  der  HebriUachen  Sprache  des  A.  T.  in  vdll- 
■tandiger  K&ne,  nen  bearbettet  von  Georg  Heinrich  August 
EwALD.    Leipzig,  1832,  8to. 

This  is  an  abridgment,  or  rather  a  condensation  (with  conaidera- 
Me  improvements),  of  Professor  Ewald's  larger  Hebrew  grammar. 
^'An  ingenious  novelty  occurs  in  every  page.  In  scientific  ar- 
langement  and  the  explanation  of  anomahes,  he  ia  perhapa  unri- 
▼ailed.  Many  facta,  which  ara  faithfully  and  clearly  stated 
ainonlatim  by  GeiiBnius,  are  exhibited  by  Ewald  in  a  chain  of 
philological  relations,  which  at  once  removes  the  appearance  of 
capriciousness  from  each,  and  helpa  the  memory  to  retain  them 
all."  (Philadelphia  BibUcal  Repertory  for  IfiOS,  voL  iv.  N.  & 
p.  575.) 

2S.  Joaephi  Mvllib  Hebraics  Lingu»  Elementa.  Wratia- 
Unm,  188S,  8vo. 

%*  Many  important  observations  on  Hebrew  Grammar  will  be 
foond  in  Glaaaius's  Philologia  Sacra,  noticed  in  p.  73L  aapra:  from 
which,  aa  well  as  from  other 'sources,  Dr.  Gerard  haa  digeated 
much  valuable  information  in  hia  Inatitutea  of  Biblical  Criuciam, 
pp.  40—51.  290-377. 


4  8.   BSBBIW  ORAliliABa  withoUt  POIBTB. 

1.  Francisci  Masclkt  Grammatica  Hebraica  a  punctis  aliisqna 
inventis  Maaorethicia  libera.  Acceaaerunt  tres  Grammatics, 
Chaldaica,  Syriaca,  et  Samaritana  ejuadem  inatitutL  Paxiaiii^ 
1731,  2  vob.  8vo. 

Of  all  the  writers  of  Hebrow  Grammar  without  points,  Maaclef 
has  enjoyed  the  hishest  reputation.  A  late  eminent  divine  and 
professor  of  the  university  of  Cambridge  has  said  of  his  work,  *  I 
know  none  more  to  be  recommended;  as  it  gives  mlea  for  the 
Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Samaritan,  aa  well  aa  for  what  ia  oomnmnly 
called  Hebrew."  (Dr.  Hey's  Norrisian  Lecturaa  in  Divinity,  vol.  i. 
p.  23.)— As  Masclers  work  ia  now  extremely  scarce  and  dear.  Pro- 
fessor Hey  recommends, 

2.  Elements  of  Hebrew  GramEmar;  to  which  ia  pfefixed  a 
Diaaertation  on  the  two  modes  of  reading,  with  or  without 
pointa.  By  Charles  Wilbov,  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Saint  Andrew'a.  London,  1782.  Fourth  edition, 
1810,  8vo. 

See  an  analvsis  of  this  work  in  the  Monthly  Review  (O.  S.), 
vol.  Ixviii.  pp.  422— -427. 

3.  The  Hebrew  Guide,  or  an  English  Hebrew  Gnnnaur 
without  points ;  to  which  ia  added,  a  view  of  the  Chaldaic,  and, 
for  the  further  satisfaction  of  the  inquisitive,  a  brief  Introduction 
to  the  Knowledge  of  Hebrew  Punctuation.  By  Petfcr  Pktit, 
M.A.    London,  1752,  4to. 

Though  this  Grammar  contains  nothinfj^  very  extraordinary,  be- 
sides what  may  be  found  in  other  productions  of  the  same  nature, 
yet  it  may  be  of  considerable  and  peculiar  nae  to  learners.  The 
author  follovra  the  plan  of  Maaclefs  Grammar,  above  noticed ;  but 
haa  reduced  hia  work  into  a  narrower  ctMuposs,  and  haa  added  a 
small  prexia,  conaiating  of  short  sentences,  to  illnatraie  the  use  of 
the  several  coiqugations.  For  the  sake  of  the  mora  inquisitive 
scholar,  who  haa  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  without  points,  Mr.  Petit  haa  aubjoined  a  brief  Introduce 
tion  to  the  Knowledge  of  Hebrew  Punctuation;  which  he  does  not 
give  as  a  complete  system,  but  as  a  collection  of  as  many  sobstan- 
tials  of  the  doctrine,  aa  are  generally  retained  even  by  those  who 
would  be  thought  adepts  in  that  part  of  learning.  (Monthly  Re* 
view  (O.S.),  vol.  vii.  p.  234.) 

4.  A  Methodical  Hebrew  Ghammar  without  pmnta :  adapted 
to  the  use  of  learners,  and  even  of  those  who  have  not  the  benefit 
of  a  master.  To  which  is  subjoined  the  Hebrew  Grammar  at 
one  view.    By  John  PiiBKHUBaT,  M.A.  8vo. 

Thia  ia  admitted  by  all  competent  judges  to  be  the  shortest  and 
moat  compendious  Hebrew  Grammar  extant  in  the  English  lan- 
ffua^e.  It  is  prefixed  lo  the  learned  author*a  Hebrew  and  English 
Lexicon,  which  is  noticed  in  p.  91.  infra. 

6.  A  New  and  Easy  Introduction  to  the  Hebrew  Language, 
upon  the  plan  of  Grammar  in  general,  designed  to  encourage  and 
promote  the  study  of  that  language,  by  facilitating  the  acquire- 
ment of  its  principlea  upon  a  plan,  which  in  no  work  of  the 
kind  has  been  hitherto  adopted.  By  tha  Rev.  James  William 
NxwTOB,  M.A.    London,  1806,  12mo. 

"  The  study  of  the  Hebrew  language  haa  been  attended  with 
considerable  dtflkulties,  from  the  cireumstance  of  there  being  no 
Grammar  of  that  language  constructed  ujmn  the  model  of  srammar 
in  general.  In  the  present  work  this  impediment  has  oeen  re- 
moved, and  the  learner  will  find  that,  in  acquiring  a  new  language, 
he  has  to  contend  with  none  of  those  embarrassments  that  proceed 
from  encountering  a  system  of  grammar  entirely  new  to  him ;  which 
to  those  who  have  been  at  the  trouble  of  learning  the  grammar  of 
several  languages,  is  an  obatacle  which  is  not  frequently  to  be  sur- 
mounted  Ttie  work  is  conducted  with  a  simplicity  and  penepi- 

cuity  which  afibrd  every  assistance  to  those  who  may  be  disposed 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  rudiments  of  the  Hebrew  tongue." 
British  Critic  (O.  S.),  vol.  xxvii.  p.  441. 

6.  A  Hebrew  Primer.  To  which  are  prefixed  the  opinions  of 
Melancthon,  Luther,  and  others,  on  the  Utility,  Neeeaaity,  and 
Easinesa  of  the  Study  of  the  Hebrew  Language.  Durham  and 
London,  1808,  12mo. 

7.  Hebrew  Elements :  or  a  Practical  Introduction  to  the  Read- 
ing of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.    London,  1807,  8vo. 

Both  these  publications  are  by  the  Rt  Rev.  Dr.  Boson,  the  pre- 
sent learned  Bishop  of  Salisbury;  and  together  with  hia  engraved 
copies  of  Hebrew  letteia  and  words,  form  the  simplest  and  cleereai 
introduction  to  the  reading  of  Hebrew  wiiMout  pointa,  which  per> 
haps  haa  ever  been  published. 

A  new  edition  of  tne  two  preceding  articles,  neatly  printed  in  on* 
volume,  12nio.  issued  from  tne  university  press,  Glasgow,  in  18XX. 

8.  Extracts  from  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament;  to  which 
are  prefixed  Sketches  of  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Grammar,  for  the 
Use  of  Stodenta  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  [By  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Bbuvtof.]    Edinburgh,  1814,  8vo. 
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9.  An  Eaay  Introdnclion  to  tfao  kii«wMg6  of  the  Hebrew  Lan- 
guage without  the  poinla.  By  James  P.  Wilboit,  D.D.  1818, 
8to. 

This  Grammar  appeared  in  North  America  in  1818.  We  have 
not  been  able  u>  obtain  a  sight  of  it,  or  to  ascertain  the  place  where 
it  yKtm  printed. 

10.  An  Introdoetion  to  Hebrew  Criammar;  in  which  the  Ge- 
BLtis  of  the  Language  is  explained  by  a  new  and  simple  princi- 
ple of  Analysis,  applied  to  the  Improvements  of  the  latest  and 
moet  improved  Grammarians ;  and  particularly  intended  to  re- 
duce the  Irregularities  of  the  inflected  parts  of  speech  to  the  com- 
mon analogy  of  the  Language,  and  to  ezphun  the  peculiarities 
of  the  construction  by  assimilating  it  to  the  Idiom  of  the  English. 
By  the  Rev.  Frederick  Nolav,  LL.D.    London,  1821,  ISmo. 

11.  A  Hebrew  Dictionaiy  and  Grammar,  without  points ;  to- 
gether with  a  complete  List  of  such  Ghaldee  Words  as  occur  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  a  brief  Sketch  of  Chaldee  Grammar.  By 
James  Axvrkw,  LL.D.    London,  1828,  8vo. 

12.  Three  Tracts  on  the  Syntax  and  Pronunciation  of  the 
Hebrew  Tongue,  with  an  Appendix,  addressed  to  the  Hebrew 
Nation.    By  Granville  Shakf.    London,  1804,  8vo. 

Many  very  important  rules  and  observations  are  comprised  in 
these  valuable  tracts ;  of  which  a  copious  analysis  appeared  in  the 
Christian  Observer  lor  the  year  1804,  p.  415. 

§  4.    BXBRSW    ORAXIIARS  Vfith  AKD    irithout   POIHTS. 

1.  A  Plain  and  Complete  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language, 
with  and  without  points.  By  Anselm  Batlt,  LL.D.  London, 
1774,  8vo. 

2.  Prindpia  Hebraica;  comprising  a  Grammatical  Analysis 
of  564  verses,  selected  from  the  Hebrew  Psalms,  in  which  are 
found  nearly  all  the  radical  words  in  common  use  occurring  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  concise  Hebrew 
Grammar,  adapted  to  the  Analysis,  and  so  arranged  as  to  iUus- 
trate  the  principles  of  the  language,  both  with  and  without  points. 
By  T[honias]  K[itwobth],  and  D[avid]  J[ohss].  London, 
1817,  8vo. 

In  this  very  useful  work,  the  Serviles  are  printed  in  hollow  cha- 
ractera — the  root  and  radical  sense  are  pointed  out — those  rules  of 
grammar  are  referred  to,  which  account  for  the  form  of  each  word — 
and  a  literal  version  in  EnjB^lish  is  interlined  with  the  Hebrew  text 

'*  The  authors  have  unitedly  produced  an  introduction  to  the 
readmg  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  of  distinguished  excellence  and  utili- 
ty. Nothing  80  complete  of  (he  kind  was  ever  before  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  English  scholar,  who  is  here  provided  with  a  ruide  to 
Hebrew  reading  worthy  of  his  confidence.  In  awarding  the  high 
praise  lo  which  the  authors  have  an  unquestionable  claim,  we  can- 
not omit  the  comm^idaticm  due  to  their  unassuming  manner :  their 
learning  is  never  used  for  the  purpose  of  display,  but  is  invariably 
employed  to  promote  the  solid  improvement  of^Uiose  persons  who 
may  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  the  means  here  provided  for 
their  correct  instruction  in  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew.  They  have 
furnished  the  student  with  every  admissible  facility  for  his  initia- 
tion and  progress  in  the  Hebrew  language.  The  work  is  very  ju- 
diciously constructed  for  the  use  of  the  two  different  classes  of  He- 
brew readers,  the  Punctists  and  the  Anti-punctists ;  it  is,  however, 
particularly  adapted  for  the  latter.'*    (Eclectic  Review,  Nov.  1818.) 

3.  The  Analytical  Part  of  Prindpia  Hebraica.  By  Thomas 
KvT WORTH.    London,  1825,  8vo. 

This  publication  is  a  much  improved  impression  of  part  of  the 
preceding  work,  separate  fit>m  the  grammar  which  originally  ac- 
oompaniM  iL  "  In  this  new  edition,  which  contains  a  compendium 
and  a  key,  the  entire  Hebrew  text,  of  which  the  Analysis  is  ex- 
planatory, is  printed  by  itself  without  remark,  and  is  distributed 
mto  lessons,  comprising  examples  of  nouns  and  verbs,  the  usage  of 
servile  letters  and  points,  which  are  explained  in  the  corresponding 
portions  of  the  Analytical  Part  These  short  lessons  are  followed 
oy  a  selection  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  words ;  intended  to  fa- 
miliarise the  learner  with  the  pronunciation  and  forms  of  words ; 
and  the  remaining  part  of  the  compendium  includes  three  hundred 
verses  from  the  nalms,  arranged  in  classes,  and  forming  a  series 
of  connected  snbiects.  The  second  or  analytical  part  of  the  work 
is  a  complete  and  very  minute  explanation  of  the  words,  vowels, 
and  various  forms  and  modifications  contained  in  the  compendium ; 
the  whole  of  the  text  is  here  reprinted,  the  serviles  in  hollow  cha- 
racters, and  the  places  of  the  dropped  radicals  supplied  by  small 
letters,  accompanied  by  a  literal  interlineary  version.  The  whole 
work  may  be  used  with  any  grammar,  and  will  be  found  a  most 
valuable  assistant  to  every  student  of  the  Hebrew  language,  who 
will  find  in  its  pages  the  means  of  satisfying  himself  in  respect  to 
almost  every  difficulty  which  may  occur  to  a  learner.'*  (Elciectic 
Review  (N.  &),  vol.  xxv.  p^  439.) 

4.  Rudiments  of  the  Hebrew  Language,  with  and  without 
points.     By  James  Noblx,  A.M.    Glasgow,  1882,  8vo. 

For  an  anahrsis  of  this  Grammar  see  the  Journal  of  Education  lor 
July,  1833,  pp.  75-80. 


*  «*  So  great  a  number  of  Hebrew  Grammars  (considenibly 
more  than  six  hundred^  we  believe)  has  been  published  by  die* 
tinguished  Hebraists,  at  different  times,  that  it  is  difficult  to  de* 
termine  which  is  preferably  to  be  adopted.  An  experienoed  tutor 
will  be  the  best  guide,  in  this  case,  to  the  Hebrew  student  In 
the  preceding  pages,  therefore,  those  <mly  have  been  specified 
which  have  some  pretensions  to  notice  for  their  utility  and  sim- 
plicity of  method. 

§  5.    CHALSXI    eBAXlLA.BS. 

1.  A  short  Chaldee  Grammar,  without  points,  designed  for  the 
use  of  those  who'  already  understand  Hebrew.  [By  the  Rev.  J, 
Pakkhvrst,  M.A.] 

This  is  subjoined  to  Blr.  P.*s  Grammar,  which  is  prefixed  to  his 
Hebrew  Lexicon.  A  Compendium  of  Chaldee  Grammar  is  given 
in  the  second  volume  of  Masclers  Grammaiica  Hebraica. 

2.  J.  D.  MicHASLis  Granunatica  Chaldaica.  Gottings,  177 1, 
8vo. 

3.  An  Introduction  to  Chaldee  Grammar ;  in  which  the  Ge- 
nius of  the  language  is  explained  by  a  new  and  simple  Principle 
of  Analysis.  By  the  Rev.  Frederick  Nolak  .  London,  1 82 1, 12mo. 

4.  Elements  of  the  Chaldee  Language  ;  intended  as  a  Supple* 
ment  to  the  Hebrew  Gnmunar,  and  as  a  General  Introduction 
to  the  Aranuean  Dialects.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Habbis,  LL.D.  Lon- 
don, 1822,  8vo. 

5.  De  Chaldaismi  Biblici  Grigine  e(  Auctoritate  Critica  Oooft* 
mentatio.    ScripsitLudovicusHineiLius.    Lipsis,  1830, 4to. 

6.  A  Manual  of  the  Chaldee  Language;  containing  a  Ghaldee 
Grammar,  chiefly  from  the  German  of  Professor  G.  B.  Winer;  a 
Chrestomathy,  consisting  of  selections  from  the  Targums,  and 
including  the  whole  of  the  Biblical  Chaldee,  with  Notes ;  and  a 
Vocabulary,  adapted  to  the  Chrestomathy.  With  an  Appendix 
on  the  Rabbinical  character  and  style.  By  Elias  Rieos,  MA. 
Boston  [Massachusetts],  1832,  8vo. 

This  beautifully  printed  volume  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  by 
the  student  of  Chaldee  literature.  The  plan  and  execution  of  the 
work  throughout  has  received  the  high  commendation  of  Professor 
Stuart,  of  Andover,  who  further  says . — **  The  Grammar  is  brte^ 
but  quite  copious  enough  for  the  student  who  is  well  versed  in 
Hebrew.  In  the  text,  notes,  and  lexicon  of  the  Chrestomathy,  will 
be  found  all  that  is  needful  in  an  introduction  to  the  Chaldee  Lan- 
guage."   (Pref.  p.  V.) 


SECTION  n. 

HEBREW  AND  CHALDEE  LEXICONS. 
%  1.    HZBEXW    LXXICOirS   Vfith   POIITTS. 

1.  JoAKFis  BuxTORTFii  Lcxicon  Hebraicum  et  Chaldaicum. 
Basilee,  1634, 1645, 1675,  1720,  or  1735,  8vo,  Giasgua,  1824, 
8vo. 

2.  Joannis  Bitxtobtfii  Lexicon  Chaldaicum,  Talmudicum  et 
Rabbinicum.    Baailes,  1639,  folio. 

3.  Petri  GvARiiri  Lexicon  Hebraicum  et  Chaldso-Biblicum. 
Parisiis,  1746,  2  vols.  4to. 

4.  Christiani  Stockii  Clavis  Lingua  Sancte  Veteris  Test*- 
menti.    Jens,  1739,  1743,  1753  (best  edit),  8vo. 

5.  Lexicon  et  Commentarias  Sermonis  Hebraic!  et  Chaldaid, 
post  J.  Cocoeium  et  J.  H.  Malum,  longe  quam  antehac  oorrec- 
tius  et  emendatius  edidit  Job.  Ch.  Fried,  Schulx.  Lipsis,  1777, 
2  vols.  8vo. 

Cocceius*s  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Dictionary  was  very  highly 
esteemed  in  the  former  part  of  the  last  century.  M.  Schulz,  in 
preparing  his  edition  for  the  press,  omitted  all  the  superfluoos 
Dutch  and  German  words ;  and,  in  determining  the  signification 
of  each  Hebrew  word,  previously  consulted  the  equivalent  tern 
in  the  Arabic  and  other  Oriental  languages.  He  also  restored  to 
their  true^aces  several  scattered  roots,  together  with  their  deri- 
vatives. The  work  is  neatly  and  correctly  printed  ;  and  may  fre- 
quently be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  price. 

6.  Lexicon  Hebraicum  et  Chaldso-Biblicnm,  online  alph»- 
betico  tam  primigenia  quam  derivata  Veteris  Testamenti  Hebraica 
et  Chaldaica,  et  Latinas  eorumdem  Interpretationes  ex  Johannis 
Buxtorfii  aliorumque  eruditissimorum  Virorum  operibus  excerp- 
tas,  exhibens.  Digessit,  multisque  auxit  atqoe  illustravit  Jose- 
phus  MojTTALDi,  Roms  in  CoUegio  Germanico  Controversiarum 
Fidel  et  Hebnm  Lingua  Profossor.    Roma,  1789, 4  toaus»  8va 
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7.  Johaimls  Sixovii  Lexicon  Manaale  Hebndeam  et  Chaldai- 
cum  ordine  etymolop^ico  digestum :  post  J.  Gothofr.  Eichhomii 
curas  denuo  recenauit  emendavit,  auxit  Dr.  Geo.  Ben.  Wikxr. 
£ditio  quarta.    Lipsis,  18»6,  8vo. 

Dr.  Winer  has  so  (greatly  altered,  corrected,  and  improved  this 
Leiioon  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  new  work,  rather  than  a  new 
edition  of  Simonis's  Hebrew  Lexicon. 

8.  The  Smaller  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexicon  of  Profeasor 
Simonisi  translated  and  improved  from  his  second  edition  (pub- 
lished at  Halle  in  1766).  By  Charles  Sxagkk,  M.A.  London, 
1832,  12mo. 

'  9.  Philipp.  Ulric.  Mosxa  Lexicon  Manuale  Hebraicum  et 
Chaldaicura,  in  quo  omnium  TextCis  Sacri  Vet.  Test  Vocabu- 
lorum  Hebraicorum  et  Chaldaicorum  sig^ificatio  explicatur,  cum 
Indioe  Latino  copiostssimo.  Pnefatua  est  D.  Gottlob  Christian 
Storr.    UlnuB,  1796,  8vo. 

10.  Joannis  Divdorfii  Novum  Lexicon  Lingua  Hebraico- 
Chaldaicn.     Lipsis,  1802,  2  vols.  8vo. 

11.  Lexicon  Hebraicum  et  Chaldaicum  Manaale,  in  Codioem 
sacrum  Veteris  Testamenti,  cur4  Everardi  Schxidii  et  Joannis 
GaoxNBWoxD.    Lugduni  Batavorum,  1805-10,  2  vols.  8vo. 

12.  A  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  English  Dictionary;  containing, 
1.  All  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  words  used  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, including  the  proper  names,  arranged  under  one  alphabet, 
with,  the  derivatives  referred  to  their  proper  roots,  and  the  signi- 
fication in  Latin  and  English,  according  to  the  best  anthorities. 
8.  The  principal  words  in  the  Latin  and  English  languages, 
with  those  which  correspond  to  them  in  Hebrew.  By  Joseph 
Samuel  C.  F.  Fkxt.    London,  1816,  2  vols.  8to. 

A  book  of  more  promise  than  performance,  and  now  entirely 
superseded  by  the  valuable  Lexicons  of  Gesenius,  which  are  noticed 
below. 

13.  £.  F.  C.  RosETTxuLLZHi  Yocabularium  Veteris  Testa- 
menti Hebreo^haldaicum.  Hals  (Libnuia  Orphanotrophei), 
1822,  8vo. 

14.  A  Hebrew  Lexicon  to  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament; 
including  the  Geognraphical  Names  and  Chaldaic  Words  in 
Daniel,  Ezra,  &c  By  D.  Wilhelm  Gcsenius,  Doctor  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology  at  the  University  of  Halle.  Translated  from 
the  German  by  Christopher  Leo,  Teacher  of  Hebrew  and  Ger- 
man in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  late  Professor  of 
German  at  the  Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst  Cambridge, 
at  the  University  Press,  1825-28.    In  two  vols,  royal  4to. 

This  very  beautifully  primed  work  is  a  valuable  translation  of 
the  Hrst  edition  of  Professor  Geveniua's  Hebrew  and  German  Leii- 
con  which  was  published  at  Leipzig  in  1810-12,  in  two  thick  octavo 
volumes,  alphabetically  arranged.  **  The  intrinsic  value  of  a  criti- 
cal lexicon  consists  chiefly  in  the  views  of  lexicography  held  by  the 
author.  The  leading  traitof  Geseniiis.in  this  respect,  is  judgment. 
He  makes  a  sober  and  temperate  use  of  the  various  means  for  de- 
termining the  signification  of  a  Hebrew  word.  His  reasoning  from 
grammatical  analogy,  from  the  usage  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
from  the  context,  m>m  the  kindred  dialects,  and  from  the  ancient 
versions,  spontaneously  commends  itself  to  the  understanding.  It 
is  not  suifYicient  to  say  that  he  has  rejected  all  mystical  derivations. 
He  has  also  avoided  the  error,  nearly  as  dangerous,  into  which  some 
modem  lexicographers  have  run,  in  their  extravagant  use  of  Arabic 
derivations,  in  disregard  of  the  fact,  that  the  Hebrew  is  a  distinct 
dialect,- and  as  such  has  its  peculiarities.  But  although  Geseiiius 
has  restricted  himself  in  this  particular;  yet  his  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  oriental  languages,  eapeeiallv  of  their  constructions  and 
inflections,  sheds  a  constant  and  {wworful  light  on  Hebrew  criticism. 
Much,  too,  depends  on  the  arrangement  of  the  various  significations. 
Here  Gesenius  has  been  very  successful  in  seizing  hold  of  the  pri- 
mary physical  acceptation  of  a  word.  This  he  has  placed  tirsl ; 
and  the  other  significations  in  the  order  in  which  they  might  be 
supposed  10  be  derived  from  the  primary.  Each  signification  and 
each  construction  is  supported  hy  pertinent  citations;  which,  when 
attended  with  any  peculiar  diiliculty,  are  written  out  and  accom- 
panied with  a  literal  translation."  The  different  shades  of  mean- 
ing, it  is  truly  observed  in  the  preface,  can  never  be  set  in  a  clearer 
li^t  than  by  citing  the  passage  which  presents  the  word  in  its  most 
distinguished  situation,  with  relation  to  other  words.  "  Such  a  view 
of  the  difllerenl  meanings  of  a  word  is  the  best  commentary  on  all 
Ithe  passages  cited.  Where  the  different  significations  of  a  root  ap- 
pear to  have  no  logical  connection,  they  are  distinguished  by  Roman 
numerals ;  in  other  cases  only  by  Arabic  numerals.  Gesenius  has 
introduced  into  his  lexicon  many  thines  which  other  lexicographers 
either  wholly  or  partially  omit ;  as  (1.)  A  full  account  of  the  con- 
■tmction  of  verbs  with  different  prepositions  and  particles.  This 
is  the  more  necessary,  as  the  Hebrews  have  no  composite  verbs, 
but  vary  the  signification  of  the  verb  by  means  of  the  preposition 
following,  as  in  other  languages  by  the  preposition  in  composition. 
(2.)  A  full  explanation  of  phrases  and  idioms, — a  very  important 
|Mirt  of  a  good  lexicon.  (3.)  A  notice  of  poetical  words  and  inflec- 
tions, with  the  corresponding  prosaic  expression.    (4.)  A  notice  of 


the  peculiaridei  of  the  mora  modOTn  Hebrew,  in  distinction  from 
the  more  ancienL  (5.)  An  account  of  those  words  which  are  defec- 
tive in  some  of  their  forms,  which  are  therefore  borrowed  from 
some  other  word,  like  the  anomalous  verbs  in  Greek.  Gesenius 
first  attended  to  this  class  of  words  in  the  Hebrew.**  In  prcparinf 
his  translation  for  the  press.  Professor  Leo  has  not  confined  himseu 
to  merely  rendering  the  Hebrew  and  German  into  the  English  lan- 
guage, but  has  made  various  improvements,  which  render  this 
Lexicxm  preferable  to  every  other.  First,  be  has  retained  the  origi- 
nal preface  of  Gesenius,  in  which  reasons  are  assigned  for  retaining 
an  old  expression,  or  adopting  a  new  one.  Further,  in  order  to 
afibrd  beginners  an  opportunity  of  becoming  more  readily  acquainted 
with  the  various  forms  of  tne  conjugations  of  the  verbs,  he  has 
added  to  each  root  of  them  the  number  of  confogations  in  which  it 
occurs  in  the  Bible.  He  has  also  verified  all  the  citations  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptursa  with  Van  der  Hooght's  edition,  and  has  thus 
tacitly  corrected  many  errors  which  had  escaped  the  critical  eye 
of  Gesenius.  In  this  respect  the  translation  has  an  advantage  uv'er 
the  original.  Lastly,  Mr.  Leo,  having  compared  Geaenius's  Ger- 
man abridgment  of  his  lexicon  with  his  own  translation,  and  dis- 
covered  several  additions  and  improvements,  be  has  interwoven 
them  in  his  work;  and  has  subjoined  an  appendix,  containing 
an  alphabet  of  such  anomalous  words  as  present  more  than  ordinary 
difficulty  to  students. 

15.  GuilielmiGxsxirii  Thesaurus  Philologico-Criticus Lin gus 
Hebrss  et  Chaldse  Veteris  Testamenti.  Editio  altera  aecundom 
radices  digesta,  priore  Germanici  longe  auctior  et  emendaxior. 
Pars  L     Lipaia,  1827,  4to. ;  also  on  large  paper  in  folio. 

Profcssw  Gesenius,  after  making  preparatimu,  for  several  veara, 
for  a  full  and  complete  Thesaurus  o£  the  Hebrew  language,  in  He- 
brew and  Latin,  printed  the  first  portion  of  it  so  long  since  as  the 
year  1827;  but  proceeded  no  further  with  this  work.  But  in  the 
mean  time  he  has  brought  out  two  manual  editions  in  German  and 
Hebrew,  which  are  the  basis  of  Mr.  Gibbs's  Hebrew  and  English 
Lexicon,  noticed  in  the  next  paragrai^  The  following  are  the 
leading  characteristics  of  this  Thesaurus  > — (1.)  Being  intended  for 
scholars,  and  not  for  beginners,  the  work  is  arranged  in  etyroologi- 
cal  order,  while  the  Manuals  are  in  alphabetical  order.  (2.)  AH  the 
proper  names  are  included  and  illustrated.  (3.)  In  quoting  a  pas- 
sage in  which  a  word  is  found,  in  general  all  such  passages  are 
given,  unless  where  the  number  is  great,  and  the  citation  of  them 
would  be  unimportant  (4.)  When  the  author  difiers  from  the  re- 
ceived opinions  or  sometimes  from  himself,  the  reasons  are  given  at 
length,  in  order  to  avoid  the  charge  of  rashness.  (5 )  In  the  citation 
of  authorities,  reference  is  more  frequently  had  to  the  older  inier- 
prelers,  and  every  where,  as  much  as  possible,  to  the  ultimate 
sources.  (Andover  Biblical  Repository,  vol.  i.  p.  188.)  The  portion 
already  published  comprises  the  first  three  letters  of  the  alphahct ; 
the  work  is  to  be  completed  in  three  more  parts  or  numbers.  There 
are  copies  on  thick  folio  paper,  the  typographical  execation  of 
which  is  truly  beautiful. 

16.  A  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon  to  die  Old  Tectament, 
including  the  Biblical  Chaldee,  from  the  German  Woifcs  of  Pn>£ 
W.  Gesenius.  By  Josiah  W.  Gib  as,  A.M.  Andover  (North 
America),  1824,  royal  8vo.  London,  1827,  8vo.  Second  edi- 
tion, 1832,  8vo. 

This  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  new  Hebrew  and  Cngliah  Lexicon. 
Its  basis  is  the  Uerman  abridgment  or  smaller  Lexicon  of  ProC 
Gesenius,  which  was  publish^  at  Leipsic,  in  1815.  in  8vow ;  bat 
Mr.  Gibbs  has  throughout  consulted  the  Thesaurus  or  larger  Lexi- 
con, and  has  also  made  some  corrections  from  Gesenius*s  later  phi- 
lological works,  especially  his  (German)  Commentary  on  the  Pro- 
phecy of  Isaiah,  which  was  published  in  1820-21.  Still  further 
to  improve  his  Lexicon,  Mr.  Gibbs  has  not  only  corrected  manv 
errors  and  oversights  which  had  crept  into  the  original  works  or 
Gesenius,  but  has  also  commodiously  broken  the  articles  into  pars- 
graphs  ;  making  each  signification  of  a  word  to  commence  a  new 
paragraph ;  and  he  has,  in  addition,  mentioned  under  each  noun, 
whicn  is  found  inflected  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  declension  to 
which  it  belongs,  as  given  in  Prof  Stuart's  Uebrew^  Grammar, 
which  is  noticed  in  p.  86. 

The  first  London  reprint  was  edited  by  the  Rev.  Lancelot 
Sharpe,  M.A.,  who  omitted  the  references  to  Prof.  Stuart's  Gram- 
mar, in  order  to  render  it  more  generally  useful.  Further,  to 
insure  greater  correctness,  the  Hebrew  words  were  printed  from 
the  second  edition  of  Gesenius's  **  Neues  Ilebraisches  fiandwofier- 
buch,"  which  appeared  at  Leipsic,  in  1825.  The  aeoond  London 
(Hlition  was  superintended  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henderson.  Both  re- 
prints are  very  neatly  executed. 

17.  Lexicon  Manuale  Hebraicum  et  Chaldaicum  in  Veteris 
Testamenti  libros.  Latind  elaborevit,  multisque  modis  retracta- 
vit  et  auxit  GuiL  Gksenius.    Lipsis,  1833,  8vo. 

The  third  edition  of  Geibnius's  Hebrew  and  German  Lexicon  is 
the  basis  of  this  work,  which  has  been  greatly  enlarged  and  im- 
Droved.  It  is  formed  upon  the  plan  of  the  Thesaurus  described  in 
No.  15.  supra. 

18.  A  Manual  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon,  including  the 
Biblical  Chaldee,  abridged  with  the  latest  Improvements  from 
the  Works  of  Professor  W.  Geeenius,  and  designed  particularlj 
for  the  Use  of  Students.     By  Josiah  W.  Gibbb,  A.M.    Ando- 
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Ter  [MavBchusetts],  1838,  8vo.  Second  edition,  revised  and 
enlarged,  New  Haven,  1833,  8vo.  Reprinted  at  London,  1833, 
8vo. 

Thia  manual  Lexicon  is  intended  to  embrace,  in  a  condeneed 
form,  all  the  resulu  of  the  preceding  larger  Hebrew  and  English 
Lexicon.  It  ia  specially  designed  for  the  use  of  students  in  the 
higher  schools  and  colleges,  md  for  all  in  the  first  stages  of  their 
study.  All  supposititious  meanings,  restinjgf  only  on  tnierence  and 
analogy,  are  excluded,  as  well  as  the  (quoting  and  oommdnting  on 
passages  of  the  Bible.  Phrases  and  idioms  are  introduced  only 
aparingly ;  and  the  more  difficult  and  anomalous  forms  are  omitted. 
Professor  Gibbs  has  announced  his  intention  of  supplying  Ais  last 
defect  by  an  alphabetical  vocabulary  of  difficult  and  anomalous 
Ibrnia,  accompanied  with  a  full  analysis.  The  second  edition  was 
very  ca^fully  revised  and  corrected  throughout,  and  the  defini- 
tions of  many  words  were  improved.  This  Manual  is  quite  suffi- 
cient for  all  oommon  purposes  of  the  Hebrew  stodenL  The  study 
of  the  Hebrew  language  is  much  focilitated  by  this  work.  **  So 
cheap  and  manageable  a  Lexicon  will  be  reckoned  a  great  aot|ui- 
sition  by  all  students,  and  especially  by  those  who  have  used  Gese- 
nius's  or  Stuart's  grammar,  as  it  contains  references  to  them  in  the 
declension  of  nouns."  (British  Magazine,  May,  1833,  p  586.)  The 
London  reprint  is  very  neatly  executed.  , 

19.  Ijexioon  Hebneo-Chaldaicum,  in  quo  omnes  voces  He- 
bme  et  Chaldse  Lingua),  qus  in  Veteris  Testament!  libris 
occurrunt,  exhibentur,  adjectis  ubique  genuinis  significationibua 
Latinis.  Accurante  Chr.  Reiiteccio.  Iterum  editum,  emendap 
tum,  auctum  per  J.  Fr.  Rxhkofv,  denno  edidit,  emendavit,  anxit, 
atque  in  ordinem  redegit  alphabeticum,  A.  Ph.  L.  SAvxnwxiN, 
Hannovere,  1838,  8vo. 

30.  Lexicon  ManualeHebraico-Latinum  et  Chaldtto-Biblicnm: 
nuctore  J.  E.  SrAorsn.    Landiahuti,  1831,  8vo. 

31.  Lexicon  Manuale  Hebraicum  et  Chaldaicum :  auctora 
J.  B.  Glaikb.     Paris,  1881,  8vo. 

33.  Lexicon  Hebraicum  et  Chaldaicom  in  Libroa  Veteris 
Testamentt,  oidine  etymologico  oompoeitam.  Edidit  Emestua 
Friderictts  Lsofolo.     Lipsis,  1883,  13mo. 

This  manual  Lexicon  is  compiled  expressly  for  the  use  of  schools, 
and  those  who  are  commencing  their  studies  in  Hebrew  literature. 
It  is  concise,  yet  comprehensive :  it  is  very  neatly  printed,  and  is 
the  cheapest  Hebrew  Lexicon  which  has  issued  from  the  press. 

33.  Thesauri  Lingute  Hebraice,  e  Mischna  augendi,  Parti- 
cula  1. 11.  in.  Auctoie  Ant.  Theod.  Habtxahh.  Roatochii, 
1825-36,  4to. 

*^*  Those  who  are  commencing  their  Hebrew  studies  with  the 
book  of  Genesis,  will  find  Leusden's  Clavis  Hebraica  Vetent  TVsfo- 
menti  (Utrecht,  1683,  4ta),  and  Robertson's  ClaviM  Peniateuchi 
(£din5urgh,  1770,  Norvici,  1834,  8vo.),  to  be  very  useful  manuals, 
as  By  thner's  Lyra  Prophetiea,  noticed  in  page  9,  of  this  Appendix, 
and  Messrs.  Keyworth  and  Jones's  Principia  Hebraica  (noticed  in 

^SB.),  are  to  those  who  begin  with  the  book  of  Psalms.  Of  J.  H. 
eisnke's  Aooa  Veterii  Tettamenti  Clavif,  only  two  volumes  have 
appeared  (Lipsin,  1809,  8vo.) :  it  is  executed  on  the  plan  of  Leus- 
den's  or  Robertson's  works,  but  does  not  ^o  through  tne  Old  Testa- 
ment Ito  value  is  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  the  significations 
of  Hebrew  words  from  the  Septuagint  version ;  the  di&rences  of 
which  from  the  Hebrew  are  often  examined  and  accounted  for 
with  much  critical  acumen. 


§  3.  HxBBEW  LsxiGov  vdihout  POIBTS. 

An  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon  vritbout  Points ;  in  which 
the  Hebrew  and  Ghaldee  Words  of  the  OM  Testament  are  ex- 
plained in  their  leading  and  derived  Senses;  the  Derivative 
Words  are  ranged  under  their  respective  Primitivea,  and  the 
Meanings  assig^ned  to  each,  authorized  by  References  to  Pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  and  frequently  illustrated  and  confirmed  by 
Citations  from  various  Authors.  By  John  Pabkhubst,  M.A. 
London,  1793,  4to.    Other  editions  in  royal  8vo.  ^ 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  (the  value  of  which  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  repeated  impressions  it  has  undeigooe)  appeared  in 
1763;  the  second  in  1778;  and  the  third  in  \7vZ;  all  in  quarta 
The  third  is  reputed  to  be  the  best  edition,  as  being  the  last  which 
was  corrected  oy  the  learned  author  himself,  who  closed  a  long  life 
of  study  and  of  piety  in  1797.  But  the  later  genuine  London  edi- 
tions, in  royal  8vo.,  being  printed  under  the  critical  eye  of  Mr. 
Parkhurst's  accomplished  daughter,  are  more  easy  of  purchase,  and 
iustly  claim  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  student  The  Hebrew 
and  Chaldee  Grammars  above  noticed  are  prefixed  to  this  Lexi- 


SECTION  m. 


GRAMMARS   AMD  LEXICONS  rOR  THE   GREEK  TESTAMENT,   AND 
FOR  THE   SEPTUAGINT  YERSION. 

§  1.  eRAMMABS   AND   OTBKR   TBBATISXS  OB  TBS  LABOUAOX  OF 
TBB   NSW   TXVTAXKNT. 

A  Plain  and  Easy  Greek  Grammar,  adapted  to  the  use  of 
Learners,  and  of  those  who  understand  no  oUier  Language  than 
English.    By  John  Pabrbubst,  M.A.    4to.  and  8vo. 

This  Grammar  is  prefixed  to  the  learned  author's  Greek  and 
English  Lexicon ;  which  is  noticed  in  p.  93.  infra, 

2.  De  Ver&  Natur4  atque  Indole  Oratioms  Green  Novi  Tob- 
tamenti.  Auctore  Henrico  Planck.  Gottings,  1810.  [Alao 
in  the  first  volume  of  RoeenmiUler'a  Commentationea  Theolo- 
gice.] 

"  The  little  tract  of  Professor  Planck  first  opened  the  vny  fully  to 
a  correct  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  st^le  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment; and  unfolded  those  philological  pnnciples  of  which  the 
works  of  Wahl  and  Winer  were  intended  to  exhibit  the  practical 
application.  Though  of  small  dimensions,  it  is  full  of  large  views : 
and  has  exerted  a  wider  influence  in  the  critical  world  than  all  the 
ponderous  tomes  produced  during  the  centuries  of  the  Attic  Con* 
troversy"  respecting  the  style  of  the  New  Testament  (North  Ame- 
rican Review,  for  July,  1826,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  106.)  Two  Eufflish 
translations  of  this  treatise  have  appeared ;  one,  in  the  first  voiumo 
of  the  Andover  Biblical  Repositoiy,  the  other,  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  Edinburgh  Biblical  Cabinet. 

3.  Granunadk  des  Nenteetamentlichen  Sprachidtoma,  lAl  sio- 
here  Grundlage  der  Neutestamentlichen  Exegeae,  beaiheitet  von 
Dr.  Geoig.  Benedict  Winer.    Dritte  Auflage,    Leipzig,  1880. 

The  first  edition  of  this  most  valuable  Grammar  appeared  at  Leip* 
sic  in  1822,  and  was  translated  into  English  at  Andover  (Moj 


chusetu)  in  1825.  [See  the  next  article.]  In  1826  the  author  pub- 
liahed  a  second  edition,  which  was  soon  followed  by  a  secona  vo- 
lume of  excursus  on  some  of  the  more  important  topics  of  the  work. 
In  1880  the  present  (or  fliird)  edition  was  published,  in  which  the 
former  volumes  are  united,  and  the  subjects  are  reduced  to  their 
proper  order.  Upon  the  elementary  materials  collected  by  Planck, 
and  augmented  by  his  own  long-continued  researches,  I)r.  Winer 
has  erected  a  grammatical  system  of  the  later  Greek  as  exhibited 
in  the  New  Testament,  including  the  deviations  as  to  form  and 
flexions  of  words,  but  having  regard  chiefly  to  the  syntax,  or  at 
least  to  the  use  of  words  in  connection,  as  well  as  to  the  structure  of 
sentences.  **  In  this,"  third  edition,  "  the  author  has  also  given  the 
further  results  of  his  continued  studies;  and  especially  those  flow- 
ing  from  an  attentive  and  systematic  perusal  of  all  the  later  Greek 
writers.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  labours  of  Planck  and 
Winer  have  produced  an  entire  revolution  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
die  language  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  have  placed  the  charac- 
ter of  it  in  a  light  so  strong  and  definite,  that  its  general  features  can  * 
be  no  longer  mistaken  or  perverted."  (Andover  Biblical  Reposi- 
tory, vol.  1.  p.  640.) 

4.  A  Greek  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  translated  finom 
the  Grennan  of  George  Benedict  Wivzb,  Professor  of  Theology 
at  Erlangen.  By  Moaes  Stuart,  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature 
in  the  Theol.  Seminary,  Andover,  and  Edward  Robinson,  AasiB- 
tant  Instructor  in  the  same  Departaient  Andover,  1825.  hmg^ 
8vo. 

This  is  a  translation  of  the  fint  edition  of  the  preceding  work. 
The  Anglo-American  translators  have  greatly  increased  the  valu« 
of  this  Grammar  by  verifying  all  the  reiwrences  to  the  New  Tested 
ment,  and  by  the  addition  of  numerous  learned  notes,  which  ara 
designated  l^  the  initials  of  their  respective  names. 

5.  Grammatica  Lingus  Gnecs  qu&  N.  T.  Scriptores  usi  sunt, 
oompoaita  a  Joanne  Carolo  Guilelmo  Alt.  Halis  Saxonum, 
1829,  8vo. 

A  valuable  grammar  of  the  Greek  Language  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  author  professes  to  have  availed  himself  of  the  laboun 
of  Winer,  so  fiir  as  Uiey  had  been  published. 

6.  De  Modoram  Usn  in  Novo  Testamento :  Qonstionis  Grem- 
matice  Pars  prima,  Indicativi  Usum  explicans.  Scripsit  Carolus 
HenricoB  Adelbert  Lifsivs.    Lipsis,  1827,  8vo. 

7.  Remarks  on  the  Uses  of  the  Definitive  Article  in  the  Greek 
Text  of  the  New  Testament :  containing  many  new  Proofii  of 
the  Divinity  of  Christ,  from  Passages  wldch  are  wrongly  trans- 
lated in  the  common  English  Version.  By  Granville  Suabf. 
Second  edition.    Durham  and  London,  1803,  12mo. 

8.  Six  Letten  to  Granville  Sharp,  Esq.  respeetinff  his  Re- 
marks on  the  Uses  of  the  Definitive  Article  in  the  Greek  Text  of 
the  New  Testament  By  Christopher  WoanswoBTB  [now  D.D.] 
Lond<m,  1802,  8vo. 
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0.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Artide  applied  to  the  Criticism 
and  Illustration  of  the  New  Testament  By  T.  F.  Middlkton, 
D.D.  [late  Bishop  of  Calcutta.]  London,  1808.  Second  Edi- 
tion, Cambridge  and  London,  1828.  Third  Edition,  London, 
1833,  8vo. 

The  value  of  Bishop  Middlelon's  treatise  has  been  too  long  and 
too  well  known,  to  require  any  additional  testimony  to  its  merits  in 
this  place.  The  opposers  of  the  doctrine  of  our  Saviour's  supreme 
divinity  cavilled  at,  but  could  not  fairly  refute,  the  convincing  phi- 
lological proofs  accumulated  by  Bp.  M.  The  second  impression 
was  very  carefully  edited  by  the  Rev.  James  Scholefield,  A.M. 
Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  the 
third  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  James  Rose,  B.D.,  who  added  many  valu- 
able remarks  and  illustrations.  An  Abstract  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Greek  Article,  chiefly  derived  from  Bishop  Middleton's  treatise,  is 
prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Valpy's  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament  with  £nglish  notes,  printed  in  1831. 

10.  Joannia  ykix  Vooust  Animadversiones  de  Usu  Veibonim 
cum  PmpositionibuB  compositorum.  Pars  I.  Lugduni  Batavo- 
fum,  1818.     Pars  II.  1822,  8vo. 

It  is  an  important  philological  question,  whether  the  prepositions, 
which  the  sacred  writers  of  the  New  Testament  have  prefixed  to 
the  verbs  employed  by  them,  are  useless  (as  Prof  Fischer  asserted), 
or  are  designed  to  determine,  strengtlien,  or  restrain  the  sense  of  a 
word,  and  whether  in  consequence  they  ou^ht  to  be  taken  specially 
into  consideration.  M.  van  Voorst  establishes  this  last  opinion ; 
and  in  the  second  part  of  his  disquisition  he  has  happily  illustrated 
the  force  and  meanmg  of  several  words  occurring  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. (Melanges  de  Religion,  tom.  vi.  pp.  242,  243.  Nismes, 
1822.) 

1 1.  Christian!  Abrahami  Wahl  Commentatio  de  Particuls  Ei 
et  nnpositionis  £«  apud  N.  T.  Scriptoies  Usu  et  Potestate. 
Lip^,  ]82i7,  8vo. 

12.  Joh.  Aug.  Henr.  Tittxajtwi  de  Synonymis  in  NovoTes- 
tamento  Liber  Primus.  Adjecta  sunt  alia  ejusdem  argument!, 
Lipde,  1829. — Ejusdem,  Liber  secundus.  Post  mortem  auctoris 
edulit,  alia  opuscula  ezegetici  ai^umenti  adjecxt»  Guilielmus  Be- 
cher,  A.M.  Lipsis,  1832,  8vo. 

12*.  Remarks  on  the  Synonyms  of  the  New  Testament  by 
John  Henry  Tittmann,  D.D.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  Edward 
Craig, 'M.A.    Edinburgh,  1833-34, 2  vob.  small  8vo. 

The  object  of  Dr.  Tittmann  was,  to  investigate  the  comparative 
force  of  those  words  in  the  New  Testament,  which  appear  to  be 
lynonymoufl,  that  is,  which  range  under  a  common  genus,  as  hav- 
ing one  generic  idea  in  common ;  but  each  of  which  have,  in  addi- 
tion, a  specific  difference  of  meaning.  Of  these  he  has  given  on 
extensive  list,  which  will  be  of  great  service  to  future  lexicogra- 
phers of  the  New  Testament ;  and  the  present  work  consists  of  en- 
larged observations  upon  some  of  these  synonyms.  They  exhibit 
the  result  of  deep  erudition.  The  work  is  well  translated,  and  is 
enriched  with  some  valuable  notes  by  the  author  of  the  transla- 
*    tion,  which  forms  part  of  the  Edinburgh  Biblical  Cabinet. 


%   2.   OI,08SAmiX8  A9S  LXXICOITS  TO  THX  OB,ZSK  TXSTAXXHT. 

Nonierotts  Lexicona  to  the  Greek  Testament  have  been  pub- 
lidied  at  diflerent  times,  a  list  of  which  is  given  by  ScbJeusner, 
at  the  end  of  the  preface  to  his  Lexicon ;  and  the  defectt  of  which 
are  considered  l^  J.  F.  Fischbb  in  his  **  Prolusiones  de  vitiis 
Lexioorum  Novi  Testament!,  Lipaie,  1701,"  8vo.  The  causes 
why  the  lezioography  of  the  New  Testament,  until  of  late  years, 
has  not  been  studied  in  proportion  to  its  importance,  together 
with  a  statement  of  the  requisites  of  a  good  Lexicon,  are  speci- 
fied by  J.  BaGcHssa  in  his  ''  Idea  Lexicographis  Novi  Testa- 
menti.  Haunis,  1833,"  8vo.  The  following  are  those  most 
deaerving  of  attention  : — 

1.  Glossarium  Gcscum  in  Sacroa  Novi  Fcsderis  Libros,  ex 
MSS.  primus  edidit,  notisque  inlustravit  Joannes  Albskti. 
Lodg.  Bat  1735,  8vo. 

2.  Gloas»  Saere  HasTCHxi,  Gnece.  Ex  univerao  illius  Opere 
in  Usttm  Interpretationis  Libr.  Sacr.  excerpsit,  emendavit,  notis- 
qne  illustravit  Jo.  Chr.  Gottlieb  Emesti.  Accesserant  Glosse 
Gnscs  in  Psalmoa,  ex  Catalogo  Manuacriptorum  Bibliothecs 
Taarinenaia  denuo  edits.     Lipsis,  1785,  8vo. 

8.  SuTDff  et  Phatokiwi  GIossib  8acr«  Gr»c^,  cum  spicilegio 
Gloss.  88.  Hesychii  et  Etymologici  Magni :  congcssit,  emenda- 
vit, et  notis  illustnvit,  J.  C.  G.  Ernesti.     Lipsis,  1786,  8vo. 

Schleusner  has  extracted  the  most  valuable  matter  from  these 
works,  and  inserted  it  in  his  well-known  and  excellent  Greak  Lex- 
icon to  the  New  TestamenL 

4.  Critica  Sacra :  containing  Obserrations  on  all  the  Radices 
of  the  Hebrew  Words  of  the  Old,  and  the  Greek  of  the  New  Ti 


tament  By  Edward  Liioh,  Esq.  London,  1662,  folio,  with 
Supplement 

This  work  was  first  published  in  1639  and  1G46,  in  4to.  The 
folio  impression  of  1662  is  the  best  English  edition.  The  Critica 
Sacra  was  translated  into  Latin  and  printed  at  Amsterdam,  with 
additional  observations  by  John  Heeser,  1696,  in  folia  Mr.  Leigh 
was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time,  and  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  Archbishop  Usher.  His  work  is  a  \erY  valuable  help 
to  the  understanding  of^the  original  languages  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ings ;  and  as  it  may  frequently  be  obUiined  at  a  low  price,  it  may 
be  substituted  for  either  of  the  following  works,  which  a  student 
may  not  perhaps  be  able  to  purchase.  The  Critica  Sacra  not  only 
gives  the  literal  sense  of  every  word  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, but  enriches  almost  every  definition  with  philological  and 
theological  notes,  drawn  from  the  publications  of  me  best  gramma- 
rians and  critics  then  extant.  To  this  work  most  succeeding  lexi- 
cographers on  the  Old  and  New  Testament  have  been  greatly  in- 
debted. 

6.  Joannia  KiroLx.ii  Vocabalarium  Biblicnm  Novi  Testamenti, 
ita  secundum  seriem  capitum  atque  versuum  adomatum,  ut  in 
Icctione  sacrorum  Novi  Testamenti  Grsci  Librorum  usum  pre- 
bere  possit  extemporelem.  Editio  nova,  auctior  et  emcndatior, 
additis  subinde  pneter  Analysin  Grammaticum  Vocumque  The- 
inata  Locorum  difficiliorum  explicationibus.     Lipsis,  1777,  8vo. 

6.  Novum  Lexicon  Gnecb-Latinum  in  Novum  Teatamentum 
congcssit  et  variis  observationibus  philologicis  illustravit  Johannes 
Friedericus  ScHLErsxER.  Lipsiss,  1819.  4  parts  in  2  vols.  8vow 
Glasgus,  1824.     4to.  and  also  in  2  vols.  8vo. 

This  is  the  fourth  and  best  edition  of  an  invaluable  work  ;  the 
first  appeared  at  Leipsic  in  1791 ;  the  second  in  1801 ;  and  the  third 
in  1808.  An  elegant  reprint  of  this  Lexicon  was  executed  at  the 
University  press,  Edinburah.in  1814,  in  two  vols.  8vo.:  the  German 
quotations  introduced  by  Schleusner  are  in  this  edition  translated 
into  English  by  the  editors,  Mesars.  Smith,  Strauchon,  and  Dicken- 
son. Another  reprint  of  this  Lexicon  issued  from  the  Glasgow 
press  in  1817,  also  in  two  volumes,  8vo.  The  fourth  Leipsic  edi- 
tion contains  many  additimud  looris,  and  new  observations,  which 
are  interapersed  through  the  work.  The  Preface  contains  a  severe 
philippic  against  the  two  reprints  just  noticed.  The  Glasgow  edi- 
tions of  18:^  are  elegantly  printed  both  in  one  volume,  4lo.  and  in 
two  vols.  8va^ 

7.  Lexicon  Gisco-Latinam  in  Novum  Testameiituni.  Con- 
gcssit Joh.  Frieder.  Schleusner ;  in  compendium  redegit  Joannes 
Cabet,  LL.D.     London,  1826,  8vo. 

**  The  main  principle  of  this  volume  is  that  it  contaiiM  all  Schleus 
ner's  Lexicographical  interpretations,  together  with  his  Scripture 
references,  and  this  without  abridgment;  while  nothing  is  i 


ficed  but  what,  in  a  majority  of  instances,  may  be  advantageously 

dispensed  with Dr.  Carey's  name  is  a  guarantee  for  correct 

impressions."     (Eclectic  Review,  vol.  xxvi.  N.  S.  p.  180.)     This 
manual  Lexicon  is  very  neatly  printed. 

8.  Christiani  Scbobtoenii  Novum  Ijexicon  Grasco-Latinum 
in  Novum  Testamcntum :  post  J.  T.  Krebsium  recensuit,  et  vaiiis 
observationibus,  philologicis  et  criticis,  locupletavit  G.  L.  Sroux. 
Lipsis,  1790,  8vo.' 

The  first  e<lttion  of  Schoetgenius's  Lexicon  was  published  at 
Leipsic,  in  1746 :  Kreb's  corrected  and  enlarged  edition  appeared 
also  at  Leipsic,  in  1765,  both  in  8vo.  Previooiuy  to  the  appearanoe 
of  Schleusner's  work,  Spohn's  third  edition  was  justly  couaidcred 
as  the  best  Greek  and  Latin  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament,  for 
which  it  may  be  substituted  by  those  who  cannotafibrd  to  purchase 
Schleusner  8  volumes. 

9.  A  Greek  and  English  Manual  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, with  Examples  of  all  the  irregular  and  more  difficult  In- 
flections. By  J.  H.  Bass.  London,  1820 ;  second  edition,  1829, 
18mo. 

This  little  Tohime  is  confessedly  a  manual  Lexicon  for  youne 
students  of  the  Greek  Testament  Its  author  has  carefully  abridged 
the  more  diffuse  explanaticms  of  oilier  Lexicons ;  but  it  is  noiicni 
here  principally  because  it  contains  nearly  ffty  articles  commouly 
omitted  iiv  other  Lexicons  of  the  New  Testament,  and  which  are 
supplied  from  lhc/o«r/A  edition  of  Schleusner  above  noticed.  The 
second  edition  is  much  enlarged,  and  so  materially  improved,  that 
it  may  almost  be  regarded  os  a  new  work.    The  definitions  have 

*  Indispensable  as  the  Lexicons  of  Schleusner  and  Spohn  are  to  bibliral 
students,  the  aiiibor  cannot  ouiit  the  ^o^o\^infr  iMlntary  advice  of  Bishop 
Jebb: — "IwuuM,"  hefia^s,  "  eanlestly  exhort  ihase  biblical  students  vlso 
inay  happen  to  lue  (as  tttth  proper  caution,  all  advanced  rtudeats  wilf  find 
it  (heir  advaiilasc  to  use)  the  Lexicona  of  Bpohn  and  iichleuMier  for  (1j« 
New  Terttameni.  and  thoi^e  of  Hchlensner  and  BretDchnetcler  for  the  S«>p- 
tua^inland  Apocryplia,  to  be  particularly  on  their  guard  ajtain^C  alir^i^ 
identity  of  meaning,  in  words  whose  ordinary  &i|cniflca(ion  is  any  thiiix  but 
synonymous.  In  such  cases  let  Ihc  cited  paa^a^cs^e  carefullv  exainined; 
and  1  venture  to  attirui  that,  Instead  of  synonymous,  th«>re  will  almost  iiui- 
versally  bo  found  an  important  variation  of  meaning  between  the  rcLnrrd 
members :  commonly  a  progresain  the  sense,  but  always  such  a  vari^ii^n, 
as  will  quite  RUpersede  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  an  unusual,  much  less 
an  unprecedented,  acceptation  of  the  terms  employed."  Bp.  Jebb's  Sacred 
Literature,  p.  Gl. 
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been  amplified  ,*  references  are  made  to  paflsages  in  which  words 
are  used  in  peculiar  accepiations ;  and  examples  are  quoted  of 
unusual  comoi nations  of  language.  While  every  thine  has  been 
rv'tained  which  adapted  this  Lexicon  to  the  wants  of  the  mere 
learner,  the  author  luis  aimed  to  accommodate  it  also  (as  far  as  its 
limits  would  permit)  to  the  use  of  those  whose  perusal  of  the  sacred 
volume  is  more  critical  and  disoriminating. 

10.  A  New  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  in  which  the  quantity  of  all  the  doubtful  Vowels  is  care- 
liilly  marked,  and  Genealogical  Tables  connected  with  the  Sa- 
cred History  are  annexed.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Laiko,  LL.D. 
London,  1821,  8vo. 

"  It  is  a  convenient  work  (or  all  who  wish  to  read  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  the  Ori^naU  without  making  any  further  progress  in  the 
language."    (BriUsh  Review,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  409,  410.) 

.  11.  Clavis  Philologica  Novi  Testament!,  auctore  Christophoro 
Abrahamo  Wahl.  Lipsia,  1823, 2  tomis,  8vo.  Editio  secunda, 
auctior  et  emendatior.    Lipsis,  1829,  2  tomis,  8to. 

This  truly  valuable  Greek  and  Latin  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  expressly  designed  for  those  who  cannot  aflbrd  to  purchase 
Schleusner's  Lexicon.  It  is  founded  on  the  philological  principles 
first  developed  by  Professor  Planck,  in  his  elaboraio  dissertation 
•  De  Verh  NaturA  atque  Indole  Orationis  GrttccB  Novi  Testamenti,'^ 
noticed  in  page  91.  mtpra.  "  It  was  the  object  of  the  author  to 
bring  into  a  moderate  compass  the  results  of  the  latest  and  most 
extended  investigations  into  both  the  philology  and  inlerprctation 
of  the  sacred  volume ;  so  that  they  might  be  made  nniver8all}r  ac- 
cessible, and  be  adapted  to  the  daily  convenience,  aiid  habitual 
use,  of  every  student.  The  work  was  intended  to  embrace  simply 
the  resulUt  without  the  procetsett  of  investigation ;  with  references 
to  authorities  suHicient  to  verify  those  results,  should  the  student 
wish  to  prosecute  his  inquiries  further.  That  such  is  the  plan  best 
suited  to  the  purpose  which  the  author  had  in  view,  there  can  be 
little  doubt ;  nor  can  we  hesitate  to  say  that  he  has  successfully 
aceoroplished  that  purpose.  The  object  of  a  lexicon  is  not  a  com- 
mentor  tf-^aot  the  exhioition  of  a  system  of  theology:  it  is  designed 
simply  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  student.,  by  which  he 
is  to  aid  himself  in  ascertaining  the  sense  of  a  writer,  and  making 
out  practically,  if  not  formally,  a  commentary  for  himself.  To  do 
this  fully  he  must  of  course  go  back  to  the  same  sources  of  informa- 
tion from  which  the  lexicon  itself  was  drawn.  In  a  work  of  this 
kind,  moreover,  a  great  deal  of  the  merit  must  necessarily  depend 
on  the  rower  which  the  writer  may  possess  of  condensing  his 
thoughts,  and  expressing  them  in  terms  at  once  concise  and  per- 
spicuous. In  this  respect  we  think  that  a  high  rank  must  be  as- 
signed to  Wahl ;  and  that  he  is  far  removed  both  from  the  diffuse- 
ncss  of  Parkhurst,  ami  from  that  prolixity  and  unnecessary  copious- 
ness for  which  Schleusner  is  distinguished."  (North  American 
Review  for  July,  1826,  vol.  xxiii.  pp.  106, 107.)  In  tlie  first  volume 
of  the  Andover  Biblical  Rcpositoiy  (pp.  554 — 568.)  there  is  an  elabo- 
rate comparative  criticism,  by  Professor  Tholuck,  of  Hallo,  on  the 
respective  merits  of  Wahl's  Lexicon  and  of  that  by  Dr.  Bretschnei- 
der,  No.  14.  infra, 

12.  Clttvis  Novi  Tcstamcnti  Philologica  usibus  Scholarum  et 
Juvenum  Theologize  irtudiosorum  accommodata.  Auctore  Chris- 
tophoro Abrahamo  Wahl.    Editio  minor.    Lipsis,  1831,  4to. 

This  abridgment  of  Dr.  Wahl's  second  edition  of  his  larger  Lexi- 
con fills  343  closely  printed  pages  in  largo  4to.  Professor  Tholuck, 
of  Halle,  states  that  tt  *'  is  very  well  done,  although,  viewed  in  the 
light  of  a  truly  Christian  theology,  it  leaves  much  lo  be  desired. 
The  Spirit  ofuod  moves  not  upon  the  waters."  (Andover  Biblical 
Repository  for  1832,  vol.  ii.  p.  2G8.) 

13.  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament,  from 
the  Clavb  Philologica  of  Christ.  Abraham  Wahl.  By  Edward 
RoDiNsox,  A.M.,  Assistant  Instructor  in  the  Department  of  Sa- 
cred Literature,  TheoL  8em.  Andover.  Andover  [Massachoaetts], 
1825,  royal  8vo. 

Though  modestly  announced  as  a  translation  from  Wahl's  Clavis, 
this  beautifully  and  correctly  printed  work  is,  in  fact,  a  new  Lexi- 
con to  the  New  Testament,  composed  with  great  care  and  accuracy. 
Tlic  texts  cited  by  Wahl  have  all  been  verified  and  corrected ;  and 
not  a  few  of  the  references  to  classic  authors  have  been  corrected, 
whnre  Mr.  Robinson  could  have  access  to  the  editions  consulted  by 
Wuhl.  Many  of  the  definitions  have  been  framed  de  novo  from  the 
New  Testament,  rather  than  from  the  very  general  Latin  defuii- 
tions  either  of  Wahl  or  Schleusner;  and  where  any  important  re- 
mark or  illustration  could  be  derived  from  Schleusner  or  from  other 
sources,  Mr.  R.  has  carefully  introduced  it.  But,  besides  the  labour 
of  a  general  revision,  he  has  introduced  various  improvements, 
which  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  his  Lexicon.  Wahl  had  par- 
tially  given  tne  various  constructions  of  verbs  and  adjectives  with 
their  cases:  Mr.  Robinson  has  done  this  in  every  instance  through' 
out :  he  has  further  endeavoured  to  make  each  article,  as  far  as  was 
poKiible,  include  a  reference  to  every  passage  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment where  the  word  is  found :  the  result  is,  that  his  Lexicon  is, 
to  a  very  considerable  extent,  a  concordance  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment. The  last  improvement  which  deserves  to  be  noticed  relates 
to  the  mode  of  printing.  In  the  original  Clam$  of  Wahl,  the  arti- 
cles are  printed  in  a  solid  form,  withont  any  divisions  whatever, 
and  on  an  inferior  paper,  which  renders  the  book  by  no 


pleasant  to  read.  Mr.  Robinson  hai  Cftfiied  them  to  be  prinMl  in 
double  columns,  and  has  broken  them  into  convenient  paragrapter 
'The  student  who  can  afibrd  to  purchase  this  Lexicon,  in  addition 
to  Mr.  Parkhurst's  valuable  work  (which  contains  a  greater  num- 
ber, at  len^h,  of  illustrations  from  classic  authors  as  well  as  from 
modem  wnters),  will  possess  a  rich  treasure  of  sacred  philology. 

14.  Lexicon  Manuale  Ghrsco-Latinum  in  Libros  Novi  Testa-  . 
menti,  auctore  Carolo  Gottlieb  Brstschzteidsb.    Ltpaie,  1824; 
Editio  secunda,  auctior  et  emendatior,  Lipsia,  1829,  2  tomis, 
8vo.« 

This  manual  Lexicon  exhibits  a  less  strict  adherence  to  the  philo 
logical  principles  developed  by  Planck  and  Wahl,  above  noticed. 
The  illustrations  are  drawn  more  fre<]uently  from  the  Septuagint 
and  the  apocn/phal  books,  and  also  from  the  apocryphal  gospels 
published  by  Fabricius,  with  which  he  is  intimately  acquainted ; 
and  it  is  this  circumstance  which  imparts  the  chief  value  to  Dr. 
Bretschneider's  work. 

15.  A  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament : 
in  which  the  Words  and  Phrases  occurring  in  those  Sacred 
Books  are  distinctly  explained,  and  the  meaning*  assigned  to 
each,  authorized  by  References  to  Passages  of  Scripture,  and  fre- 
quently illustrated  and  confirmed  by  Citations  from  the  Old  Tea-  ■ 
tament  and  from  the  Greek  Writers.    To  this  Work  is  prefixed 

a  plain  and  eaay  Greek  Grammar,  adapted  to  the  Use  of  Learn- 
ers, and  those  who  understand  no  other  Language  than  Englialu 
By  John  Pabkhcrst,  M.A.  A  new  Edition,  comprising  the 
more  valuable  Parts  of  the  Works  of  some  later  Writers.  By 
Hugh  James  Ross,  B.D.     London,  1829,  royal  8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  this  well-known  and  admirable  Lexicon  to 
the  Greek  Testament  appeared  in  1769,  the  second  in  1794,  both  in 
quarto ;  the  third  in  royal  octavo,  with  the  learned  author's  last 
corrections,  and  with  large  additions,  in  1798.  These  have  beeiy 
retained  in  the  numerous  impressions  which  have  subsequently 
appeared.  In  the  course  of  the  thirty  years  which  have  elapsed 
smce  the  publication  of  Mr.  Parkhuret's  third  and  last  edition, 
sacred  philology  has  received  great  accessions;  and,  a  new  edition 
being  requireJ,  the  proprietors  of  this  work  confided  it  to  the  Rev. 
Hugh  James  Rose,  B.D.,  who  has  conferred  a  high  obligation  on 
bibFical  students  bv  the  manner  in  which  he  has  revised  and 
edited  the  work,    l/he  following  is  the  plan  adopted  l^  him : — 

1.  As  Mr.  Parkhurst  was  at  least  a  great  admirer  of  the  peculiar 
cosmological  opinions  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  and  had  introduced  many 
etymologies  wnich  were  in  the  highest  degree  fanciful  and  uncer- 
tain, these  etymoloffies,  and  the  philosophical  opinions  of  the 
Hutchinsonian  school,  have  been  omitted. 

2.  Valuable  as  Mr.  Parkhurst's  work  confessedly  was,  it  was 
defective  in  accurate  discrimination  between  the  various  senses 
of  the  same  word.  Great  inconvenience  had  also  arisen  from  the 
pancitT  of  instances  given  under  each  head,  and  the  looseness  of 
the  references  to  profane  authors.  These  defects  had  altogether 
banished  Mr.  P.'s  Lexicon  from  the  shelves  of  the  critical  reader, 
who  had  supplied  its  place  by  the  labours  of  recent  German  lexi- 
cographers, especially  those  of  Schleusner,  Bretschneider,  and 
Wahl.  Mr.  Rose  has  supplied  both  these  defects,  partly  from  his 
oi^n  researches,  bat  principally  from  the  valuable  works  of  the 
scholars  just  named. 

3.  Vanous  important  additions  have  been  made  to  Mr.  Pbrk- 
hurst's  comprehensive  Greek  Grammar  to  the  New  Testament 
from  the  general  Greek  Grammars  of  tlie  Professors  Buttman  and 
MatthiiB. 

4.  For  the  convenience  of  those  students  who  are  attending  to  the 
style  of  the  New  Testament,  he  has  distinguished,  by  a  convenient 
mark,  those  words  which  do  not  occur  in  the  Septuagint  version 
of  the  Old :  and  he  has.  added  in  such  cases  examples  from  the 
apocryphal  writinji^s  where  such  instances  are  foiuid. 

Mr.  Rose's  additions  lo  the  present  edition  are  enclosed  within 
square  brackets  [  ] ;  and,  by  enlarging  the  pages  (which  exceed  the 
number  in  the  former  editions  by  more  than  two  hundred),  by 
omitting  altogether  the  most  fanciful  etymologies  of  Parkhurst,  as 
well  as  by  throwing  much  less  important  matter  into  notes,  and 
entirely  rewriting  many  articles,  Mr.  Rose  has  added  at  least  one 
third  of  new  matter  to  this  work ;  which,  in  its  present  greatly 
improved  state,  is  indispensably  necessary  to  every  one  who  is 
desirous  of  acquiring  a  critical  and  correct  knowledge  of  the  New 
Testament 

16.  A  Greek-English  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament,  trans- 
lated from  the  Greek-Latin  Lexicon  of  John  Dawson,  A.B.,  and 
considerably  enlarged :  to  which  is  prefixed  an  Outline  of  Greek 
Grammar,  for  the  Use  of  Biblical  Students  who  have  not  n>- 
ceived  a  Classical  Education.  By  W.  C.  Taylor,  A.M.  Lon- 
don, 1631,  8vo. 

%  3.  LXXICOKS   TO   THE   8ePTUAOI3TT   Versioit. 

1.  Jo.  Christiani  Biel  Novns  Thesaurus  Philologicus ;  siTe 
Lexicon  in  LXX.  et  alios  Interpretes  et  Scriptores  Apocryphos 
Veteris  Testament!.  Ex  Autoris  MScto  edidtt  ac  pnafatus  est 
E.  H.  Mutzenbecber.    Hags  Comitum,  1779>80,  3  tomis,  8vo 

*  8ee  the  note  in  p.  92. 
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Lexid  in  Interpretos  Gnecoi  V.  T.  maxime  Scriptores 
ApocTjiduM  8]^cilegium  I.  et  II.  Post  Bielibm  oongesdt  et 
emdit  Jo.  Fried.  Scblxusstxr.     Lipein,  1784-86. 

Lexicd  in  InterpretM  Gmcos  Y.  T.  maxime  SciiptoiM 
Apocryphoa  Spicilegia.  Poat  Bietium  et  Schleuanenim  con- 
gesait  et  edidit  C.  G.  BmsTSCHBrKiDiK.    Lipais,  1805, 8vo. 

8.  Noviu  TheaauniB  Philologico-Criticaa»  aive  Lexicon  in 
LXX.  et  reliquoa  Interpretes  Gnacoa,  ac  Scriptorea  Apocryphoa 
Veteria  Teatamenti ;  poat  Bielium  et  alioa  viroa  doctoa  congeaait 
et  edidit  JohanneaFriedericua  ScBLXuaHER.  Lipais,  1820, 1821 ; 
in  5  parta  or  vola.  8vo.  Gla^gus  et  Londini,  1822.  In  three 
thick  volumea,  8to. 

On  the  basis  of  Biers  Lexicon  and  hia  continoatora,  Sdilenaner 
has  produced  a  Lexicon  for  the  Septuagint  Greek  version,  which, 
for  pnilologicml  research,  is  surpassed  only  by  hia  Lexicon  for  the 
X^ew  Testamant. 

The  edition  which  in  1822  issded  ftom  the  University  Press  »t 
Glasgow,  reflects  great  credit  on  the  printeia,  Messrs.  A.  and  J.  M. 
Duncan,  aa  well  as  on  the  publisher  (Mr.  R.  Priestley),  at  whoae 
expense  it  was  undertaken:  it  is  very  beautifullv  executed.  In 
thia  edition,  many  t^iographical'  erroia,  particularly  in  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  quotaUons,  have  been  corrected ;  and  the  raferencea 
to  the  chapten  and  verses,  which  in  the  foreign  edition  are  said 
to  be  very  inaccurate,  have  been  carefully  amended.  Professor 
Schleusner's  German  eiplanations  of  particular  words  uniformly 
have  EngWfk  irandatioM  attached  to  them;  and  to  the  third 
volume  there  is  appended  an  index  of  all  the  Hebrew  words  occur- 
ring in  the  work,  together  with  a  collation  of  versea  and  chapteia, 
aa  set  out  respectively  in  the  editions  of  the  Greek  Septuagint 
superintended  Dy  Wecnel  and  Bos.  The  former  of  these  will  m  a 
great  measure  supply  the  want  of  a  Hebrew  Lexicon.  This  Ap- 
pendix, which  fills  nearly  three  hundred  pag^  is  not  to  be  found 
m  the  Leipeie  edition. 

8.  £.  G.  A.  BocKKL  Nove  Clavia  in  Gneooa  Interpretea  Vete- 
ria Teatamenti,  Scriptoieaque  Apocryphoa,  ita  adomate  ut  ctiam 
Lexict  in  Novi  Foederis  Libroa  uaum  pnebere  poaait,  atque  Edi- 
tionia  LXX.  Interpretum  Hexaplaiia,  Specimina,  4to.  Lipaia, 
1820. 

This  work  was  never  completed.  In  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Commentationes  Theologicss  (pp.  195—263.),  edited  by  MM.  Vel- 
Ihusen,  Kuinijel,  and  Ruperti,  there  is  a  specimen  of  a  Clavit  Rdi- 
^taarHM  Versianum  Chacarum  V.  T.  by  John  Frederick  Fischer : 
■t  contains  only  the  letter  A.  Both  these  intended  publications  are 
superseded  by  Schleusner*s  elaborate  Lexicon  to  the  Septuagint 
joat  noticed. 

4.  A  Greek  and  Engliah  Lexicon,  originally  a  Scripture  Lexi- 
con, and  now  adapted  to  the  Claaaica,  with  a  Greek  Grammar 
prefixed.   By  Greville  Ewiho.   Glaagow  and  London,  1827, 8vo. 

The  third  edition,  greatly  improved,  of  a  truly  valuable  Lexiocm ; 
the  fisnt  edition  appeared  at  Glasgow  in  1801,  and  the  second  in 
1812.  *'  From  iu  size,  cheapness,  and  laudable  brevity  (in  moat 
respects),  this  book  is  capable  of  becoming  generally  useful.*'  (Bri- 
tish Critic  and  Theoloffical  Review,  vol.  ui.  p.  326.)  The  Gram- 
mar is  sold  separately :  besides  being  a  general  introduction  to  the 
study  of  the  Greek  language,  it  contains  many  valuable  observft* 
tions  on  the  style  of  the  Septuagint  and  New  Testament. 


SECTION  IV. 

ORAMMAM   AND  LBXI00N8  OF  THI   COONATB  OR  KIMDRKD 
LANOUAOBS. 

)   1.  OBVXVAL  TVXATIS    S    XTTD   FOLTOLOTT  eKAWJlEa  OT  THB 
COeiTATa  LAHOUAOXa. 

I.  iTrrmonvcTio  ad  Lectionem  Lingnaram  Orientalium: 
Hebraics*  Syriace.  Ethiopice. 

GhaldaioB.  Arabics.  Armens. 

Samaritans.  Peraice.  Copts.  - 

Consilium  de  earam  atodio  fielidter  instituendo,  et  de  Libria 

quoa  in  hunc  finem  aibi  comparaie  debent  atucUoeL J*er 

Brianiun  Waltobt,  S.TJ).    Londini,  1666, 12mo. 

"  Thia  little  tract,**  says  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  "  is  really  well  writ- 
ten, and  must  have  been  very  useful  at  the  time  it  was  published. 
It  does  not  contain  gramman  of  the  different  languages  mentioned 
in  the  title,  but  only  the  difierent  alpbabeta,  and  directions  how  to 
read  them.  At  the  end  of  his  exposition  of  the  alphabet  of  each 
huignage  ia  a  specimen  in  the  proper  character,  each  line  of  which 
is  included  between  fwo  others ;  the  first  of  which  is  a  literal  Latin 
yerston  of  the  original,  and  the  second,  the  letters  of  the  original 
expressed  by  italics.  Short  aa  these  examples  are,  they  are  of  great 
vtsliur  to  a  learner.**  (Bibliotnr.  Diet  vol.  iL  p  11.)  As  the  copy  in 
the  Library  of  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Suasax  is  daaignaled  as  cdttio 


Meeunda^  priori  emendatior,  1656,  it  should  seem  that  (wo  editiona 
of  this  treatise  were  printed  in  the  same  year.  (Bibl.  Sussex,  vol.  L 
part  ii.  p  74.) 

2.  Briani  Wiltovx  DLsaertatio,  in  qud  de  Tiingnia  OiientaH- 
bua,  Hebraica,  Chaldaica,  Samaritana,  Syriaca,  Arafaica,  Peinca, 
Armena,  et  Copta :  et  de  Textuam  et  Veraiimam,  que  in  Complo- 
tenaibus,  Regiis,  Pariaienaibiia,  et  Anglicania  Polyglottis  Bibliii^ 
habentur,  antiquitate,  authoritate,  et  uau,  breviter  dtaaentar.  A^ 
oesait  Johannis  Wouweri  Syntagma  de  Gnsca  et  Latina  Bihlk^ 
ram  Interpretatione.    Daventris,  1658,  12mo. 

This  dissertation  is  sometimes,  erroneously,  confounded  with  the 
preceding  work,  but  it  **  is  entirely  of  a  difierent  character.  It 
displays,  like  all  the  other  productions  of  the  learned  author,  much 
sound  knowledge  and  learning.**   (Bibl.  Suasex.  vol.  L  part  IL  p.  74.) 

8.  Joh.  Henrici  Hottivoxri  Grammatica  qnatoor  Lingoa- 
rum,  Hebraica,  Chaldaica,  Syiiace,  et  Arabica.  Accedit  Tech- 
nologia  Lingua  Arabica  Theologioo-hiatorica.  Heidelberga, 
1650, 4to.  I 

4.  Stephani  Morivi  Oratio  loangmalia  de  Lingaaram  Orien- 
talium ad  intelligentiam  Sacra  Scriptora  utilitate.  Logduni 
Batavorum,  1686,  8vo. 

6.  Simonis  Ocklxii  Introdoctio  ad  Lingoaa  Orientalea;  Can- 
tabrigia,  1706,  12mo. 

6.  Gulielmi  Gxavrii  et  J.  A.  HorxxAinri  Rndimenta  Oricn- 
talia :  aea  Tabula  Verbonim,  Nonunum,  et  Pronominum,  Hehr. 
et  ChakL  Syr.  Samar.  Rabbin.  JBthiop.  cum  brevi  Inaticutiane 
Grammatica.  Pan  L  Dialectoa  Aramaaa  cum  Hebraa  com- 
plectena.    Lipaia,  1825,  4to. 


$  2.   POLXOLOTT  LXXICOVB  OF  TBK  KIVDRXD  I.AV6UA6Ea. 

1.  Lexicon  Heptaglotton,  Hebraicum,  Chaldaicum,  Syriacum. 
Samaritanum,  Ethiopicum,  Arabicum,  comunctim ;  et  Pemicum 
aeparatim.  In  quo  omnee  vocea  Hebraa,  Chaklaa,  Syne,  Sama- 
ritana, Ethiopica,  Arabica,  et  Peraica,  tam  Manuacriptia,  quam 
impressis  libria,  cum  primis  autem  in  Bibliia  Polyglottis,  adjectis 
hinc  inde  Armenia,  TuTcicis,  India,  Japonida,  dtc.  ordine  Alpha- 
betico,  aub  singulis  Radicibua  digesta,  continentur,  4cc.  Cui 
acceaait  brevia  et  harmonica  (quantum  fieri  potuit)  Grammatias 
omnium  pracedentium  Linguarum  Delineatio.  Authore  Ed- 
mundo  Castillo,  8.T.D.  Regia  M.  i  aacria :  Lingua  Arabics 
apud  Cantabrigienaea  Profeasore,  Ac  Londini,  imprimebat 
Thomas  Roycr^  LL.  Orientalium  Typographna  Regiua,  1669, 
2  vols,  folio. 

This  work,  which  forms  the  companion  to  Bp  Walton's  Polyglott 
Bible  noticed  in  pages  20,  21  of  this  Appendix,  is  peiiiaps  the 
neatest  and  most  perfect  undertaking  of  the  kind  hitherto  pe^ 
formed  by  human  industry  and  learning.  **  Dr.  Casteli  expended 
both  his  fortune  and  his  life  in  this  immense  undertaking.  It  is 
true  he  had  help  from  several  learned  men.  Dr.  Mnrrair  toni  hia 
assistance  in  t^e  Arabic ;  Air.  (afterwards  Bishop)  Beveridge,  in  lbs 
Syriac ;  and  Dr.  Wansleb,  in  the  iEthiopic  But  the  neraon  to  wliom 
he  was  roost  indebted  was  the  celebrated  Dr.  Lightioot,  a  man  vriio, 
for  the  amiablenesa  of  his  disposition,  the  parity  of  hia  mannen, 
and  the  extent  axid  depth  of  hia  literary  knowledge,  had,  even  in 
that  aj[e  of  profound  learning,  no  superior,  and  since  no  eqnal.  So 
implicitly  did  Dr.  Casteli  depend  on  his  judgment,  that  when  he 
began  that  work,  in  1657,  he  ^iTote  to  him  for  direction  and  advice, 
promising  either  to  proceed  in  or  supptress  it,  as  he  should  determine. 
Dr.  LightiRMt  not  only  helped  on  this  immortal  work  by  hia  coqb- 
sela,  corrections,  dcc^  but  he  also  contributed  money,  and  procured 
subscriptions,  so  that  Dr.  Casteli  acknowledged  that  there  was  no 
man  in  the  three  kingdoms  to  whom  he  oweof  so  much.  When  Dr. 
Casteli  sent  him  his  Lexicon,  he  acknowledged  Uiat  it  owed  a  great 
part  of  its  perfection  to  his  learning  and  industry,  and  tboiight  his 
name  should  occupy  a  distinguish^  place  in  the  title-page.  The 
Persic  Lexicon  is  the  fruit  of  Uie  loint  labour  of  himself  ar^  Golius. 
This  pari  of  Dr.  Casteirs  work  has  been  undervalued  by  such  as 
either  did  not  or  could  not  consult  it;  but  it  is  an  excellent  work; 
and  to  it  even  Meninski  and  Richardson  are  indebted  for  a  mQiu- 
mde  of  articles.  Its  chief  fiiult  is  want  of  distinct  arrangement; 
the  words  are  sadly  intermixed,  and  many  Persian  words  are  print- 
ed with  Hebrew  types,  probably  because  they  had  but  few  Pereisn 
charactera.  Dr.  Casteli  laboured  at  this  work  for  seventeen  yean, 
during  which  time  he  maintained  in  his  own  house,  at  his  own 
cost,  seven  Englishmen  and  seven  foreigners,  as  writeia,  all  of  whom 
died  before  the  work  was  finished.  The  names  of  those  reapeciable 
literary  drudges  I  have  not  been  able  to  find.  Besides  the  12,0001.  of 
his  own  property,  which  this  great  man  expended  on  thia  work,  be 
was  obliged  to  borrow  18001.  more  ;  and  not  being  able  to  make  op 
thia  money,  he  was  constrained  to  make  application  to  King  Chariei 
II.  and  entreat  him,  ne  career  es$et  prtemitim  toi  Jaborum  et  amapfiwai 
— that  a  prison  might  not  be  the  reward  of  so  manv  labours  ami  ao 
much  expense.  This  produced  a  letter  from  the  king,  in  1660,  to 
all  the  archbiahopa,  bishops,  dukes,  lords,  and  noblea  oif  the  realm 
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•ecommendioff  the  yfotk,  and  eamaMly  lolidtuig  pecunwry  aHiat- 
mce  in  behalf  of  im  distreased  and  embamaaed  author;  Dvhich 
^  WM  followed,  three  yeara  after,  by  one  from  the  Archbiahop  of 
Canterbury,  directed  to  all  the  cler^,  on  the  aame  behalf;  and, 
ifterwarda,  by  another  from  twenty-nme  Engliah  and  Iriah  prelates, 
^ameetly  entreating  the  public  not  to  permit  this  great  man  to  aink 
jiider  hi8  laboura,  and  tne  pecuniary  embarnMamenta,  brought  on 
lim  by  a  work,  which  he  had  undertaken  for  the  honour  of  God, 
the  promotion  of  religion  and  learning,  and  consequently  the  good 
3f  mankind.  la  it  not  atrange,  that  when  the  king  and  the  clergy 
laid  this  ao  much  to  heart,  and  recommended  it  ao  warmly,  the  au- 
thor's embanraaamenta  ahould  atiU  continue  f  The  reaaou  aeema  lo 
have  been  ihia — ^the  nation  was  impoverished,  and  the  exchequer 
itself  emptied,  by  the  late  civil  wara. 

"At  the  end  of  the  third  page  of  hia  preface,  he  makes  the  fol- 
lowing complaint,  which  no  acholar  can  read  widiout  pain  of  heart: 
— *  Socios  quidem  habui  in  hoc  opere,  Md  perexiguo  tempore  me- 
cum  in  illo  coramorantes,  neacio  an  dicam,  immenaitate  laboma  plf ne 
exterritos.  Per  plurea  annos,  jam  «tate  provectus,  et  una  cum 
patrimonio  aatia  corapetenti,  exhaustas  etiam  animi  viribus,  oculis 
caligantibua,  oorporia  variis  in  hoc  opere  confractis,  et  dialocatis 
mcmbria,  relictus  sum  aolus,  sine  amanuenai,  aut  vel  correctore 
uUo.*  He  died  in  1685.  Some  copies  of  this  Lexicon  have  in  the 
title,  '  Londini,  Scott,  1686;*  but  tnis  proves  nothing  more  than  a 
re-iniprc*88ion  of  the  title ;  for  there  never  was  a  second  edition  of 
the  work.'*  (Clarke's  Bibliogmphical  Dictionary,  vol.  i»  pp.  268— 
270.)  For  other  intereating  particulara  concerning  thia  diatinguiah- 
ed  but  ill-requited  acholar,  aee  Chalmera'a  Biographical  Dictionary, 
vol.  viii.  pp.  398—400.) 

2.  y.  ScHiNDLimi  Lexicon  Pentaglotton,  Hebraicum,  Chal- 
daicum,  Syriacom,  Talmudico-Rabbinicom,  et  Arabicum.  Hano- 
vlee,  1612,  folio. 


§  3.  STBIAC  eBAinCAAS  Aim  Lxxicoirs. 

*^*  Professor  Hofman  has  given  a  Catolcgue  cf  all  ike  Syriac 
Grammars  and  Lexicons  extant^  up  to  Ike  year  1823,  hoik  ancientand 
modern^  interspersed  witk  bibliographical  and  critical  remarks.  The 
modem  grammarians  are  fi/iy^our  in  number ;  and  the  Icxicogra- 
phers,  sixteen.  (Grammat  Synac.  pp.  36 — 59.)  Those  only  are  here 
noticed  which  are  most  easily  procurable,  and,  in  his  judgment,  most 
deserving  of  attention, 

1.  Theophili  Philippi  Christiani  Kaissk  Gommentarius,  quo 
liinguas  Aramaics)  Usua  adjudicanda  et  interpretanda  plura  Novi 
Testamenti  loca,  ea  maxime  qus  paiallela  sunt,  novia  exemplis 
defenditur.    NorimbergB,  1831,  8vo. 

2.  Caroli  Sciiaaf  Opua  Aramsum,  oomplectensGrammatioam 
Chalddicam  et  Sjriacam,  Selecta  ex  Targumim,  cum  veraione 
Latina,  necnon  Lexicon  Chaldaicum,  Ac  Lugduni  Batavorum, 
1686,  12mo. 

The  Syriac  letters  are  expressed  in  Hebrew  characten,  and  the 
work  a£(ord8  more  oasiatance  to  the  Chaldee  than  to  the  Syriac 
studenL    (Hofimauni  Gram.  Syr.  p^  52.) 

3.  Christ  Benedict!  Micraxlis  Syriasmus ;  id  est,  Gramma- 
tica  Lingua  Syriacs,  cum  Aindamentis  neoessariis,  turn  paradig- 
matibus  penioribus,  turn  denique  uhere  syntaxi,  et  idiomatibuB 
lingua,  instructa.    Hals  Magdeburgics,  1741,  4to. 

Thia  Grammar,  Prof.  Hoflfman  atates,  waa  compiled  by  the  elder 
Michaelia  with  aingular  induatry  and  learning  from  the  Syriac  Ve^ 
aion  of  the  Old  and  New  Teatamenia ;  and  is  better  arranged,  as  well 
as  better  furnished  with  examples,  than  any  other  previous  g^am> 
mar  of  the  Syriac  language.    (HoSmanni  Gram.  Syr.  p^  53.) 

4.  J.  D.  MicHAXLis  Orammatica  Syriaca.     Hals,  1784,.4to. 

This  is  nearly  a  reprint  of  the  preceding  work,  with  a  few  addi- 
tiona  and  alterations. 

6.  Joannis  jAiar  Elementa  Aramaics,  sen  Chaldao-Syriacs 
Linguc.  Latind  reddita,  et  nonnullis  aocessionibus  aucta,  ab 
Andr.  Ft.  OaxaLxiTirKB.    Vienna,  1820,  8vo. 

Profeaaor  John'a  Grammar  of  the  Aramean  Isnfsunge  waa  first 
published,  in  German,  in  the  year  1793.  An  imperial  edict  haviiur 
enacted  that  the  Latin  language  ahould  exclusively  be  used  in  aU 
schools  and  academies  within  the  Austrian  dommions,  Dr.  Ober> 
leitner  translated  Jahn's  treatise  into  Latin,  and  made  various  im- 
portant additions.  This  grammar  is  perapicuoualy  written,  and 
very  neatly  printed. 

6.  A  Syriac  Onmmar,  principally  adapted  to  the  New  Testap 
ment  in  that  Language.  By  Thomas  TIatss.  London,  1821, 
8vo. 

7.  An  Introduction  to  the  Syriac  Language ;  in  which  the 
Genius  of  the  Language  is  explained  by  a  new  and  simple  Prin- 
ciple of  Analysis.  By  the  Rev.  Frederick  Nolav,  LL.D.  Lon- 
don, 1821,  12mo. 

8.  Andrea  Theophili  HonxAinri  Grammatiea  Syriaca  Libri 
m.  cum  tribns  Tabults  varia  Seripturs  Anunaica  genera  exhi- 
bentibus.    4to.  Hala,  1827. 


This  is  the 


I  as  weUas  the  most  elaborate  treatise  on 


copious  I 
Syriac  Grammar  which  is  extant.  Prof.  Hoffinann  has  availed  him- 
aelf  of  every  previoua  acceaaible  help.  The  prolegomena  contain 
a  hiaiory  of  the  Syrians,  as  well  as  of  their  language,  together  with 
a  review  of  the  labours  of  his  predeoesson  in  this  department  of 
aacred  literature,  and  the  hiatory  and  mode  of  writing  which  has 
obtained  at  difierent  times.  The  first  of  (he  three  books  into  which 
this  Grammar  ia  divided  treats  on  the  elementa  or  characten  of  the 
Syriac  langoaee ;  in  the  aecond  are  discuaaed  the  different  ^rtaof 
apeech ;  and  the  third  ia  appropriated  to  the  syntax,  which  is  illus- 
trated with  a  great  number  of  examples.  The  notes,  which  are 
very  numerous,  refer  to  the  best  authoridea  ancient  and  modem, 
on  every  topic  of  Syriac  Grammar ;  and  the  work  concludea  with  a 
copious  Index. 

9.  Martini  Tbostii  Lexicon  Syriacum  ex  inductione  omnium 
exemplorum  N.  T.  Syriad  adomatum ;  adjecta  singulorum  vo- 
cabulorum  significatione  Latina  et  Germanica  cum  Indice  tri- 
plid.    Cothenis  Anhaltinorum,  1623,  4to. 

Although  the  pronoims  and  particles  are  wanting  in  this  Lexicon 
(as  they  are  in  all  the  older  Lexicons  which  preceded  it),  yet  Tros* 
tius  has  done  much  in  accurately  investigating  the  genuine  mean- 
ing of  every  word.    (Hoffinanni  Gramm.  Syr.  p.  57.) 

10.  JBgidii  GuTBinii  Lexicon  Syriacum,  continens  omnea 
N.  T.  Syriaci  dicdones  et  particulas.     Hamburgi,  1667,  12mo. 

11.  Caroli  Scbaav  Lexicon  Syriacum  Concordantiale,  omnea 
Novi  Testamenti  Syriaci  voces,  et  ad  harum  illustretionem  mul- 
tas  alias  Syriacas,  et  linguarum  affinium  dictiones  complectena, 
cum  necessariis  indicibus,  Syriaoo  et  Latino,  ut  et  catalogo  nomi- 
num  propriorum  et  Gentilium  N.  T.  Syr.  Lugdtuii  Batavorum, 
1709,  4to. 

This  Lexicon  fully  answers  the  profession  made  in  the  title-page ; 
and  the  reader  of  the  Syriac  New  Testament,  who  may  consult  it, 
will  rarely  be  disappointed.  (HofiTmaoni  Gram.  Syr.  p.  59.)  The  work 
was  published  as  a  oonunnion  to  the  beautiful  edition  of  the  Syriac 
Testament  printed  at  Leyden  in  the  same  year.  In  his  preface* 
Schaaf  makes  honourable  mention  of  the  previous  laboun  of  Tros- 
tiua,  Gutbiriua,  and  especially  of  the  Syriac  Lexicon  contained  in 
the  lieptaglott  Lexicon  of  our  leamea  countryman  Edmund  Cas- 
lell.» 

12.  Lexicon  Syriacum  ab  Antonio  Zanoliiti  collectum,  voces 
omnea  qua  in  N.  T.  translatione  Syriaca  inveniuntur  compleo- 
tcns.  Accedit  ejusdem  auctoris  Disputatio  de  Lingui  Syriadk, 
Versionibus  Syriacia  et  de  Maronitis,  quibus  pracipue  nunc  Lin-« 
gua  Syriaca  in  usu  est.    Patavii,  1742,  4to. 

Thia  work  was  composed  by  Dr.  Zanolini  for  the  use  of  the  stu- 
dents in  the  aeminary  at  Padua,  where  he  waa  Profeaaor  of  Orien- 
tal languages.  Dr.  Z.  has  not  specified  what  authorities  he  con- 
sulted. Prof.  Hoffinann  stales  that  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
made  any  use  of  Schaaf 'a  Lexicon.    (Gramm.  Syr.  p.  59.) 

%   4.   ABAXIC  GBAXXABS  AND  LEXICOITS. 

1.  Philippi  GuAUAOKOLi  Breves  Arabica  Lingua  Instita 
tiones.    Koma,  1642,  4to. 

2.  Thoma  Ebpestii  Grammatiea  Arabica.  Cum  fabulia  Lok- 
mani,  et  excerptis  anthologia  veterum  Arabia  poetarum.  An- 
bice  et  Latine.  Interprete  Alberto  Schultcns.  Lugduni  Bata- 
vorum, 1748, 1767,  4to. 

The  firat  edition  of  Erpeniua'a  Arabic  Grammar  appeared  in  1636, 
in  4to.    Those  of  1748  and  1767  are  considered  the  best. 

3.  Thoma  Ebfebxi  Rudimenta  Lingua  Arabica.  Florile- 
gium  sententiarum  et  Glavem  dialectorum  adjecit  Albertus  Schul- 
tens.    Lugduni  Batovornm,  1770,  4to.    Best  edition. 

4.  A  Grrammar  of  the  Arabic  Language,  in  which  the  Rules 
are  illustrated  by  Authorities  from  the  best  Writers.  By  Joha 
RicHABDSo^r.    London,  1776,  4to. 

6.  Grammaire  Arabe,  par  Silvestre  de  Sact.  Paris,  1810, 
2  tomes,  8vo.  Seconde  Edition,  corrig^e  et  augment^  e.  Paris, 
1831,  2tome8,8vo. 

**  An  immortal  work,  which  consigns  to  obscurity,  by  its  superior 
lustre,  all  previous  works  of  the  aame  nature :  and  which  haa  thrown 
more  light  upon  the  forma  of  words,  the  idiom,  and  the  syntax  of 
the  Shemitian  languages,  than  haa  been  caat  before  for  many  cen- 
turies. By  this  work,  which  contains  462  pagea  of  syntax,  Gesenius 
has  been  substantially  aided  in  the  compilation  of  his  Hebrew 
Gramnur ;  and  a  multitude  of  things  pertaining  to  the  grammar 
and  idiom  of  die  Hebrew  (though  they  may  be  learned  by  the  dili- 
gent student  without  the  aid  of  this  work,  so  as  to  be  useful  to  him), 
are  seen,  without  a  knowledge  of  De  Sacv's  Arabic  Syntax,  only 
as  through  a  glass,  darkly.  De  Sacy  has  placed  them  in  the  meri- 
dian sun.  That  a  work,  which  was  not  designed  to  have  the  most 
remote  bearing  upon  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  ahould  be  thus  made 
to  contribute  in  a  signal  manner  to  their  illustration,  ought  surely 
to  be  a  matter  of  gratitude  to  the  Great  Disposer  of  events,  who 

t  Caatell's  Syriac  Lexicon  was  reprinted  at  Goltln  en  ia  1786^  In  two 
parts,  forming  one  volume,  small  4to. 
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can  ovomile  the  desigm  of  men  lo  the  •cooraplwhment  of  hit  own 
purpoaes.''  (Suiarfs  Disflertations  on  Btodymg  the  original  Lan- 
guagea  of  the  Bible,  p.  84.)  The  lecond  volume  of  the  aecond  edi- 
tion ia  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  nearly  fiAy  pages,  on  the  aubject 
of  the  Proaody  and  Veraification  of  the  Anba.  This  diaserlation 
was  announced  for  sale,  apart  from  the  work,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  purchaaen  of  the  nrst  edition. 

6.  Institutionea  Grammatics  Arabics,  auctoie  Antonio  Aktba. 
Vindobons,  1813,  4to. 

7.  Inatitutionea  ad  Fandamenta  Lingus  Arabics:  accedont 
Bententis  et  Narrationea  Arabics,  una  cum  Gloaaario  Arebico- 
Latino.  Auctore.Em.  Frid.  Car.  Rossitxullero,  TheoLDoct 
et  in  Academia  Lipsiensi  Prof,  ordinario.     Lipsis,  1818,  4to. 

Of  the  \ery  numerous  grammars  of  the  Arabic  lansruafe  which 
have  been  published  in  the  Latin  language,  this  of  rrofessor  Ho- 
aenn»<iller  is  considered  the  best.  The  auUior  has  made  great  use 
jf  Sacy's  Grammaire  Arabe ;  and  the  Chreatomathy,  or  selection 
of  passages  from  Arabic  writers,  enhances  the  value  €t(  hia  publi- 
cation. 

8.  J.  A.  VuLLXRs  Grammatics  Arabics  Elementa  et  Forma- 
rum  Doctrina,  per  Tabulas  deacripta.  In  usum  prslectionam. 
Bonns,  1832,  4to. 

9.  Antonii  Gioesii  Thesaurus  Lingus  Arabics ;  sen  Lexi- 
con Arabicum  Latinum.     Mediolani,  1632,  4  vols,  folio. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  work,  though  greatly  inferior  in  point 
of  correcmess  to  the  following  Lexicon  of  Golius. 

10.  Jacobi  GoLii  Lexicon  Arabico-Latinnra,  oontextam  ex 
probatioribus  orientes  Lexicographia.  Accedit  Index  Latinua 
copiosissimua,  qui  Lezid  Latino-Arabid  vicem  explere  posait 
Lugduni  Batavoram,  1663,  folio. 

**  This  is  an  invaluable  work,  and  the  best  on  the  subject  ever 
published.  It  is  in  every  respect  well  edited.  The  arrangement 
of  the  words,  the  definitions  given,  the  paper,  types,  and  typogra- 
phical exerolion — are  all  in  the  first  stylo  of  accuracv  and  clegailce.'* 
(Bibliog.  Diet.  vol.  iv.  p.  7.)  A  new  edition  of  this  Lexicon  has 
been  announced,  with  very  important  additioiM  and  corrections,  by 
Professor  Freytag,  of  Bonn,  whose  edition  is  expected  lo  form  two 
large  volumes  in  quarto. 

11.  Jacobi  ScHxiDii  Glosaarium  Arabico-Latinum  Manuale. 
Lugduni  Batavomm,  1769,  4to. 

12.  Johannig  Jahk  Lexicon  Arabico-Latinum,  Chreatomatfais 
Arabics  accommodatum,  et  Chreatomathia  Arabicau  Vindobons, 
1802,  2  vols.  8vo. 

For  a  full  account  of  Arabic  Grammars  and  Lexicons,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Schnurrer's  Bibliotheca  Arabica,  in  which  their  dates, 
&c.  are  particularly  specified. 


§  5.   XGTPTIAir    OBAXKABa   AHD    LKXICOITS. 

1.  Lexicon  iEgyptiaco-Latinum,  ex  veteribua  illiua  Lingus 
monumentis  summo  studio  collectum  k  Maturino  Yeyssiero  La 
Croze.  Edentibus  Christiano  Scholtz  et  Carolo  Godofredo  Woinx. 
Oxonii  e  Typographeo  Clarendoniano,  1775,  4to. 

2.  Chriatiani  Scholtz  Grammatica  ^figyptiaca  utriusqae  dia- 
leeti:  quam  breviavit,  illustravit,  edidit  Carolua  Godofredus 
Woinx.     Oxonii  e  Typographeo  Clarendoniano,  1778,  4to. 

These  publications  are  not  of  common  occurrence,  and  have 
acquired  additional  value  since  various  fragments  of  the  ancient 
Coptic  and  Sahidic  versions  of  the  New  Testament  have  been  pub- 
lished. Previously  to  the  seventeenth  century,  Egyptian  literature 
was  but  slightly  regarded  in  Europe,  and  might  possibly  have  been 
atill  disregarded,  if  the  celebrated  oriental  traveller  Bartolomeo  De 
la  Valle  End  not  brought  to  Rome,  from  Egypt,  among  other  curi- 
osities, some  Coptic  orEgyptian  manuscripts,  of  which  he  gave  the 
perusal  to  Athanasius  KTircher,  a  voluminous  but  very  indifferent 
writer  in  regard  to  soliditv  and  fidelity.  Kircher,  however,  has  the 
merit  of  being  the  first  wno  publishea  a  book  relating  to  the  Egyp- 
tian language,  under  the  title  Lingua  jEgyptiaca  ReatUttta  (Rom®, 
1643,  4to.},  which  was,  in  fact,  nothing  but  the  manuscript  die* 
tionary  or  vocabulary  of  De  la  Valle.  Theodore  Petrous,  wno  had 
been  m  Egypt  in  the  same  century,  enriched  Europe  with  several 
valuable  manuscripts ;  and  he,  well  understanding  the  Egyptian 
tongue,  would  have  proved  a  restorer  of  Egyptian  literature,  had 
he  met  with  proper  encouragement;  but  he  could  nowhere  find  it, 
not  even  in  London,  where  he  printed  the  first  psalm  as  a  specimen 
of  the  Egyptian  language.  Happily  his  manuscripts  were  sold  to 
the  elector  of  Brendenoura,  and  placed  in  his  library  at  Berlin. 
Dr.  Wilkins,  a  German,  and  La  Croze,  a  Frenchman,  distinguished 
themselves,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by  their 
cultivation  of  the  Egyptian  tongue.  The  former  met  with  encou- 
ragement and  preferment  in  England,  and  printed  at  Oxford,  in 
l7l6,  the  Egyptian  New  Testament  in  the  Coptic  or  Lower  Egyp- 
tian dialect  He  also  printed  the  Pentateuch,  at  London,  in  1731. 
Bat  being  unacquainted  with  the  Sahidic  or  Upper  Egyptian  dia- 


ha  mistook  tike  Sahidie  or  Theb|idic  BittMMripis.  a  tk^K- 
library,  for  &alty  Coptic  ones.    La  Cnne,  bemg  lihnrr: 


lect,ha 
leian  "'"      . 

the  king  of 'Pmsaia  at 'Berlin,  and  havmg  free  actrea^is  the  Err> 
lian  mannacriplB  of  Peosos  in  that  litraiy,  oonpikd  frm  i» 
and  aome  other  mannscripta  a  va]nabl«  dictiaiiarT.  vkid  ^ 
finiahed  in  1722.  He  waa  much  assisted  in  this  iindeitetc«  t 
Dr.  JabkMiski,  a  learned  professor  at  Frankfort,  who  eoBeded  «n. 
ral  materiala  lor  him  in  the  Bodleian  libmrv,  and  that  of  tbr  L:: 
of  France,  at  Paria.  Dr.  Jablonski  gave  La  Craae  the  fint  hmi  ^^ 
beaidea  the  Coptic  dialect,  there  was  another  of  Upper  E^ypt,  vi.: 
is  now  commonly  called  the  Sahidic  orThebaidic  dialect  H««r 
him  likewise  a  transcript  of  a  manuscripc  of  ihs  kind  .Vt  £ 
Huntington  in  the  Bodleian  library),  De  Mytieriis  UtervKm  'n 
carum,  from  which  La  Croze  took  CcUeetionem  vonoa  ^fK^nvp 
Sahidicarum,  which  ia  annexed  to  his  Dictionary.  Jabkaski  c; 
on  hia  travels  had  copied  several  Egyptian  manuscriptsc.  c»»  :• 
cated  them  to  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Scholtz,  rhaplaia  incri>?r 
to  the  king  of  Prussia ;  who  being  furnished  writh  the  macwr 
at  Berlin,  and  the  Dictionary  of  La  Croze,  ivrote,  in  175(1  an  Fr> 
tian  Grammar  of  both  dialects,  in  two  vola.  4to.  Seven!  Inoi 
men  wiahed  that  both  the  Dictionary  and  the  Grammsr  mkt:  > 
published,  but  they  could  not  find  a  printer  fumisbed  with'£fT> 
tian  typea,  or  who  would  hazard  the  undertaking ;  till,  ii  ]m.':k 
univereity  of  Oxford,  on  a  noble  principle  of  poUk^  «pini.  kr 
mined  lo  take  the  buainess  in  hand.  Vvhen  the  Dictiffi:jrr*) 
printing.  Dr.  Woide  waa  desired  to  make  aome  additions  b>  d:  'r 
this  not  being  proposed  to  him  till  more  than  half  the  wmn 
printed  oS^  he  could  extend  his  remarks  to  three  ]etteisoclj:3& 
to  render  the  undertaking  more  useful,  he  added  an  indet. ' 

It  was  intended  to  print  the  Grammar  of  Mr.  Scholtz,  in  mo  4^ 
vols,  immediately  afler  the  Dictionary,  but  it  being  fbaad  )ku\*\ 
minous.  Dr.  Woide  very  properly  abndged  it ;  ana  the  ««i.i-  V 
from  loaing  by  its  abridgment,  nas  gained  very  CQnside^l^y. -^ 
Dr.  W.  has  carefully  examined,  corrected,  and  improved  ih«G'«& 
mar  by  means  of  manuscripts  unknown  to  Mr.  Scholtz,  of  vliv^t- 
gives  an  account  in  the  preface  prefixed  to  the  Grsnaiir.  Ttt 
Sahidic  part,  which  is  now  to  be  found  in  this  Granunsr,  \ras  is- 
tirely  supplied  by  Dr.  Woide. 

Two  circumstances  must  particularly  recommend  thisGniBei' 
first,  that  the  rules  laid  down  are  illustrated  and  sopportftd  .S^p 
amples,  quoted  from  the  above-mentioned  manuscripts;  Bprifi- 
that  it  exhibits  both  dialects,  to  one  of  w^hich  we  hare  bu^r* 
been  entire  atrangen.  (Monthly  Review  (O.  S.),  \6i.  li.  p-  ^ 
Nichols's  Anecdotes  of  Bowyer,  vol.  ix.  pp^  9 — 11.) 

3.  Pauli  Emesti  Jablovskii  CoIIectio  et  Explicaiio  Vmr 
iEgyptiacarum,  quorum  mentio  apud  Scriptores  Veters  oonr": 
Apud  Jablonskii  Opuacula,  Tom.  I.  Lugduni  Balavonm,  1^4. 
8vo. 

Jablonski  waa  one  of  the  most  eminent  acholan  in  Emtiaii  > 
rature,  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Besides  \'ariou8  disqiusiaa 
which  are  collected  in  his  Opuscule  (of  which  an  acoouDt  wi  1  bi 
found  in  a  subsequent  portolthis  Appendix),  he  laboomi  ibraaf 
years  at  an  Egyptian  Glossary,  in  w^nich  he  collected  in  alpblR^ 
cat  order,  and  explained,  by  the  aid  of  the  Coptic  Dialect.  aD  w 
Egyptian  worda  disperaed  m  the  writinas  of  Greek  and  Laos  i'^ 
tbors,  and  also  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  Uie  Old  Tostameni.  '^ 
laUer  are  about  fifly  in  number.)  On  his  death,  correcied  <^?^ 
of  many  of  his  dissertations  and  some  of  his  MSS.  were  ae&i » ib 
celebrated  critic  Ruhnkenius,  at  Leyden;  where,  a/ler  ransa 
impediments,  they  were  at  length  published  by  Prof.  TeWaiti.a 
four  volumes,  8vo.  between  tlie  years  1804  and  1813. 

This  Egyptian  Glossary,  which  forms  the  entire  first  roIciD^n 
Jablonski  s  Opuscula,  is  pronounced  by  M.  Quatremere  (the  ^t& 
competent  judge  in  Europe  of  such  subjects)  to  be  the  compieiai 
work  in  this  department  of  literature,  and  to  evince  the  mart  p> 
found  erudition ;  though,  in  some  insuucea,  he  aeeon  to  btve  bei 


labours  of  Prof.  Te  Water;  who,  in  addition  lo  a  preface  cofia* 
ing  many  interesting  details  respecting  Jablonaki's  life  and  «nUK& 
and  especially  concerning  the  Glossary,  has  contribuled  name^jwi 
very  learned  notes,  together  with  a  supplement  containing  ki. 
Egyptian  words  as  had  escaped  the  researchea  of  Jablonski.  iQGi- 
tremere,  Recherches  aur  la  Langae  et  Litterature  de  TtfJI^' 
pp.  87,  8a) 

Mr.  Tattam  has  also  announced  a  new  edition  of  the  E^no" 
Lexicon  by  La  Croze,  Scholtz,  and  Woide  above  noticed,  whidi  W 
become  extremely  rare ;  incorporating  the  reaults  of  all  the  ao" 
recent  discoveries  in  Egyptian  Literature. 

4.  Fr.  A.  Guil.  Spohit  de  Lingua  et  Literis  Vcterom  .5e!I^ 
orum.  Accedunt  Grammatica  atque  Glossarium  Mg^T^''^^ 
Edidit  et  abaolvit  G.  Seyffarth.     Lipsis,  1825,  4to. 

6.  A  compendioQB  Grammar  of  the  Egyptian  Langnagr.tf 
contained  in  the  Coptic  and  Sahidic  Dialects ;  with  Obsgt^<^ 
on  the  Bashmuric :  together  with  Alphabets  and  Nuine«j«  « 
the  Hieroglyphic  and  Enchorial  Charactera;  and  a  few  ex{NiO*- 
tory  Observations.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Tattajt,  M.A.  J?J 
an  Appendix  conaiating  of  the  Rudimenta  of  a  Dictionairof  w* 
ancient  Egyptian  Language,  in  the  Enchorial  Cbancter.  19 
Thomas  Youiro,  MJ>.    London,  1830,  8vo. 
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TREATISES  ON  THE  INTBRPRBTATION  OF  SCRIPTURE. 


§   6.  XmOPTC  eAAVMAA  Aim  LBXIGOirS. 

1.  Jobi  LuDOLPBi  Grammatica  Ling^us  Amharicie  (vel  ^thio- 
pics),  qos  vcrnacula  est  Hebewinorum.  Fnncofurti  ad  Mo&- 
num,  1698,  folio ;  1702,  folio.     Best  edition. 

2.  Jobi  LuDOLpHi  Lexicon  Amharico-Latiniun.  Francofurti 
ad  Mcenom,  1698,  folio. 

Thin  is  commonly  bound  up  with  the  fint  edition  of  Ludolph's 
Amharic  Grammar. 

3.  Jobi  Lddolphi  Lexicon  ^thiopico-Latinum.  Franco- 
furti ad  Mosnum,  1698,  foKo. 

§    7.   PXRSIA3r  GBAXXARS  AKD  LEXICONS. 

1.  Ladovid  dx  Dieu  Rudimenta  Linguas  Persice:  accedont 
duo  priora  capita  Geneseos  ex  Peraica  translatione  Jacobi  TawosL 
Lugduni  Batavorum,  1639,  4to. 

2.  Angeli  k  8.  Joseph  Gazophyladum  LingiUB  Persanim. 
Amstelodami,  1684,  folio. 

3.  A  Grammar  of  the  Persian  Language.  By  Sir  William 
Jokes.    London,  1809, 4to.    Seventh  edition. 

The  first  edition  of  this  Grammar  appeared  in  1775,  in  4to. :  in 
that  of  1809  the  orthography  is  adapted  to  the  mode  of  spelling 
adopted  by  Dr.  Wilkins  in  nis  improved  edition  of  Richardson's 
Persian  Dictionary.  Sir  W.  Jones's  Grammar  forms  the  fifth  vo- 
lume of  the  octavo  edition  of  his  works. 

4.  Frandsci  de  Dome  at  Grammatica  Lingua  Persies;  acce- 
dunt  dialogi,  hiatoris,  sententis,  et  narrationes  PeraicflB.  Yienns, 
1804,  4to. 

6.  A  Grammar  of  the  Persian  Language.  By  M.  Lirxasxir, 
LL.B.    London,  1811,  2  vob.  Small  folio. 


6.  Frandad  Wilkek  Inadtutionei  ad  Fundaments  Lingua 
Peraarum,  cum  Chrestomathia  et  Andario  ad  Chreatomathiam 
Lipsis,  1806 ;  two  parts,  forming  1  vol.  8vo. 

7.  A  Dictionary,  Persian,  Arabic,  and  English ;  with  a  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Languages,  Literature,  and  Manners  of  Eastern 
Nations.  By  John  Richardsoic,  Esq.  F.S.A.  A  new  Edition, 
with  numerous  Additions  and  Improvements,  by  Charles  Wilkins, 
LL.D.  F.R.S.    London,  1806-1810,  3  vols,  royal  4to. 

The  first  edition  of  this  ^reat  and  elaborate  work  appeared  at  Ox- 
ford and  London  in  1777,  m  one  large  folio  volume.  Dr.  Wilkins 
has  revised  it  throughout,  corrected  the  orthography  of  every  word, 
and  enlarged  it  to  a  great  extent,  with  very  numerous  additions, 
which  his  long  residence  in  India  and  profound  knowledge  of  the 
Peraian  lanffua^e  peculiarly  qualified  nim  to  make.  As  the  bulk 
and  price  of  this  work  rendered  it  accessible  to  comparatively  few 
students  of  Persian,  Mr.  Hopkins  compiled  from  it  an  abridgment, 
entitled  a  VocabuUtrif,  Pertttan,  Arabic,  and  Englith,  whicu  was 
printed  at  London  in  1810,  in  8vo. 

8.  Outlines  of  Persian  Grammar,  with  Extracts.  Edinburgh, 
1822,  8vo. 

These  outlines  were  originally  published  for  the  use  of  students  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  The  author's  "  view  has  evidently 
been,  to  simplify,  as  much  as  possible,  the  elements  of  the  language. 
No  extraneous  matter  has  been  introduced  for  a  show  merely  of  eru- 
dition ;  when,  in  reality,  it  can  be  of  use  for  nothing,  but  to  distract 
and  impede  the  learner."  (Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor  for  May, 
1822.  p.  329.) 

The  reader,  who  is  desirous  of  further  information  respecting 
elementary  worka  on  Oriental  Literature,  is  referred  to  Profisa- 
aor  Lee's  Sylloge  JJbrorum  OrientaHum,  quibut  Idnguarum 
Biblicarum  Studion  maxitno  cumfruetu  uiiqueant.  (Cantabri« 
gis,  1 82 1 , 8  vo.)  In  this  manual,  Prot  Lee  has  particularly  specified 
3k0fle  treatises  which  are  moat  worthy  of  the  student's  aitentioiu 


'   CHAPTER  V. 


COMMENTATORS,   INTERPRETERS,   AND   PARAPHRASTS   ON   THE    SCRIPTURES. 


A  cowLZTx  Histoty  of  Commentators  would  require  a  vo- 
lume of  no  ordmary  dimensions.  The  present  Ust  is  therefore 
necessarily  restricted  to  an  account  of  the  Principal  Commenta- 
net  and  Critical  Workt  illustrating  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The 
reader,  who  may  be  desirous  of  prosecuting  this  subject  more  at 
length,  will  find  much  interesting  information  in  the  elaborate 
works  of  RnsenmMller,  Doncheus,  and  fcSimon,  noticed  below. 
Father  Simon's  Histoire  Critique  du  Yieux  Testament  (pp.  416 
^-466,  4to.  1 680)  also  contains  many  valuable  strictures  on  the 
ExpodtoTB  of  the  Old  Testament  The  merits  and  demerits  of 
oommentatora  are  likewise  discussed  in  Walchius's  Bibliotheca 
Theologica  Selecta,  vol.  iv.  pp.  369 — 931.;  in  Emesti's  Instltu- 
tip  Interpretis  Novi  Testamenti,  part  iii.  cap.  ix.  pp.  278-— 311. ; 
in  Morus's  Acroases  Academics,  vol.  ii.  pp.  204 — 340. ;  by  Mr. 
Orme  in  his  Bibliotheca  Biblica  (Edinburgh,  1824,  8vo.)  ;  by 
Rambach,  in  his  Institutiones  Hermeneutice,  pp.  663 — 726. ;  by 
Professor  Keil,  in  his  Elementa  Hcrmenentices  Novi  Testamenti 
(8vo.  Leipsic,  1811),  p.  159.  «/  seq. ;  and  by  Professor  Beck,  in 
his  Monogrammata  Hermeneuticcs  Librorum  Novi  Foederis  (8vo. 
Lipsis,  1803),  part  i.  p.  168.  et  teq, 

1.  Jo.  Geoig.  RossiTM iJiLSKf  Historia  Interpretationia  Libro- 
rum Sacrorum  in  Ecdeaia  Christiana ;  ah  Apostolorum  state  ad 
Litenrtun  Instaurationem.  Hildburghuss  et  Lipsis,  1795-1814, 
6  parts,  8vo. 

2.  Job.  Georg.  Dorschxi  Biblia  Numerata,  sen  Index  Speci- 
alis  in  Vetus  Testamentum  ad  singula  omnium  Librorum  Capi- 
ta, et  Commata.    Francofurti,  1674,  2  vols,  folio. 

This  'work  contains  a  list  of  commentators  ((bur  hundred  and 
ninety«one  in  number),  with  references  to  their  several  books,  chap- 
ters, and  pages,  in  which  they  have  illustrated  any  book,  chapter, 
or  verse,  and  even  every  word,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  con- 
troversy. The  word  "  lElohim"  for  instance,  has  not  fewer  than 
sixty  references.  An  edition  of  the  Biblia  Enumerata  was  pub- 
lished at  Frankfort,  in  1694,  with  numerous  additions,  by  J.  Gnmm, 
son-in-law  of  the  original  author.  (Biogr.  UniverseUe,  tom.  xi. 
p.  698.) 

3.  Histoire  Critique  des  Principaux  Commentateura  du  Nou- 
veau  Testament,  depuis  le  Commencement  du  ChristHUiisme 
jusqaes  i  notre  Tems.  Par  le  Pere  Simott.  Rotterdam,  1693, 
4to. 


SECTION  I. 

ON  TBI   llfTEBPRBTATlON  OF    SCRIPTURE. 

§  1.   OXVKBAL    T&KATISXS    ON    THS   UTTSmPlUTATIOV   Of 
SCKIPTUBX. 

1.  Abichtii  (Jo.  Georg.)  Ara  distinct^  Logendi  et  Tnterpre- 
tandi  Scripturam  Sacram  Yeteris  Testamenti.    Lipsis,  1 71 0,  8vo. 

2.  Hermeneutica  Biblica  Generalis,  Usibus  Academicis  accom- 
modata  ab  Antonio  Abiolxb.    Vienna,  1813,  8vo. 

A  learned  epitome  of  the  general  principles  of  interpretation. 
This  author,  as  well  as  Jahn,  was  a  Romanist  professor,  at  Vienna ; 
and  the  works  of  both  have  been  prohibited  within  the  domintona 
of  the  emperor  of  Austria. 

3.  BairirsB  (Joh.  Herm.)  Sylloge  Thesium,  Hermeneutics 
Sacrs  inservientium.    Francofurti  et  Giesss,  1753,  12mo. 

4.  Joh.  Benedict!  Cabfzov  Prims  Lines  Hermeneutics  et 
Philologis  Sacrs  cum  Yeteris,  turn  Novi  Testamenti,  brevibus 
aphorismis  comprehenss.    Helmstadii,  1790,  8vo* 

5.  CHLABsirii  (Martini)  Institutiones  Exegetics.  Witte- 
bergs,  1725,  8vo. 

6.  Dahrauebi  (Joh.  Conradi)  Hennencutics  Sacra,  aivc 
Methodus  exponcndarum  Sacrarum  Literarum.  Argentorati, 
1684,  8vo. 

7.  Sinopei  della  Ermeneutica  Sacra,  o  dell'  Arte  di  ben  inier- 
pretare  la  Sacra  Scrittura,  del  Professore  G.  Bernardo  Db  Rossi. 
Parma,  1819,  8vo. 

8.  EairssTi  (Jo.  Aug.)  Institutio  Interpretis  Novi  Testamenti, 
8vo.     Lipsis,  1761,  1809,  8vo. 

The  edition  of  1809  is  generally  considered  as  the  best  of  Er- 
nesti*s  admirable  little  manual ;  but  the  prefatory  remarks  and 
some  of  the  notes  of  Dr.  Ammon  must  be  read  witti  great  caution, 
as  they  are  too  frequently  destitute  of  those  primary  and  indispen- 
sable characteristics  of  a  good  interpreter,  gobrietu  and  ditcretion. 
Two  volumes  of  Supplementary  Remarks,  by  Proiessor  Morus,  en- 
titled "Acreages  super  Hermeneutica  Notyi  Testamenti,**  were  pub- 
lished at  Leipsic  between  1795  and  1797,  in  8vo. ;  they  relate  only 
U>  part  of  Emesti's  volume,  and  they  contain  much  valuable  mattes 
respecting  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament 
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SACRED  PHILOLOGY. 


An  accurato  Englmh  translation  ofthe^hole  of  Erooati's  loatitutio, 
with  valuable  corrective  notes,  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Tkebot,  M.A., 
was  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1832-33,  in  two  volumes,  small  8vo. 
ibiming  part  of  the  Edinburgh  "  Biblical  Cabinet" 

9.  Elements  of  tnterpretation,  translated  from  tbe  Latin  of  J 
A.  Eniesti,  accompanied  with  Notes.  By  Moms  Stuart,  Pro- 
lessor  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the  Theological .  Seminary  at 
Andover.  l2mo.  Andover  (Massachusetts),  1822.  London, 
1827,  12mo. 

A  translation  of  part  of  the  preceding  treatise.  The  work  of 
Emesti,  in  passing  througE  the  hands  of  its  translator,  has  under- 
gone some  alterations.  Some  things  have  been  omitted ;  notes  have 
been  added  where  the  subject  appeared  to  require  further  elucida- 
tion ;  and  copious  extracts  are  translated  from  Morus's  Acroases, 
as  well  as  from  Beck's.Monogrammata  Uermeneutices  Novi  Testa- 
menti,  and  Keil's  Elemenla  Hermeneutices  Novi  Testamenti,  no- 
ticed below.  The  London  reprint  was  edited  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Henderson,  who  has  increased  the  utility  of  this  little  manual  by 
adding  some  valuable  observations,  the  result  of  his  own  reading. 

10.  Matthls  Flacii  Illyrici  Clavis  Scriptuns  Sacns,  seu  de 
Sermone  Sacranun  Literanun.    Jens,  1674,  folio. 

This  work  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  early  Protestant  treatises 
on  the  Interpretation  of  Scripture.  Various  editions  of  it  were 
printed  at  Basle  between  the  vears  1567  and  1629:  it  was  also 
printed  at  Leipeic,  in  1695,  and  at  Erfurt,  in  1719;  but  Walchius 
states  the  Jena  edition  of  1674  to  be  the  best  The  "ClavW*  of 
Flacius  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  is  in  the  form  of  a  Dic- 
tionary, in  which  all  the  words  and  forms  of  expression,  occurring 
in  the  Bible,  are  explained.  The  second  contains  numerous  rules 
of  interpretation,  and  a  series  of  tracts  on  the  style  of  Scripture 
dificulties,  and  mode  of  surmounting  them,  dec. 

11.  Frakckii  (Aug.  Henn.)  Pralectiones  HermeneuticB  ad 
-viam  dextre  indagandi  et  exponendiSensum  Scriptura  Sacre. . . . 
A<yecta  est  in  fine  Brevis  et  Luculenta  Scripturam  Sacram  cum 
fructu  legendi  Institutio.    Hals,  1717,  8vo. 

15.  FaAKCKii  (Aug.  Henn.)  Commentatio  de  Scope  Libro- 
nim  Yeteris  et  Novi  TestamentL    Hals,  1724,  8vo. 

13.  FsAircKii  (Aug.  Hfrm.)  Christus  S.  Scriptuns  Nucleus. 
Acoedant  tree  Meditationes  cognati  Argumenti.  Ex  Gennanico 
in  T«atinnm  Sermonem  vertit  Henricus  Grischovius.  Hale,  1724, 
8vo. 

14.  Frakxii  (Wolfgang!)  Tractatus  Theologicus  novus  et 
penpicuus  de  Interpretatione  Sacrarum  Literarum.  Witteberge, 
1619,  4to.  1708,  8vo.  (best  edition.) 

16.  Glassii  (Salomonis)  Philologia  Sacra,  his  temporibus 
•ccommodata.  .  Post  primum  volumen  Dathii  in  lucem  emissum, 
nunc  continuata,  et  in  novi  plane  operis  formam  redacta  a  Georg. 
Laurent  Bauero.  Tomi  secundi,  sectio  posterior. — ^Henneneu- 
tJca  Sacra.    Lipein,  1797,  8vo. 

This  volume,  as  alreadv  noticed  in  page  73.  is  a  corrected  edi- 
tion of  that  part  of  Glass  s  Philologia  Sacra  which  relates  to  the 
interiiretation  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  sometimes  to  be  met  with  as 
a  distinct  work,  with  a  separate  title-page ;  and  such  in  effect  it  is, 
the  alterations  and  addiuons  being  so  numerous  as  to  render  it  a 
new  publication.  It  is  unquestionably  of  great  value,  and  has  fur- 
nished the  writer  of  these  pages  with  many  important  observations 
and  explanations  of  Scripture ;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  so  strongly 
characterixed  by  that  licentiousness  of  interpretation  which  so 
eminently  marks  many  of  the  modem  divines  of  Germany,  that  the 
student  cannot  be  put  too  much  on  his  guard  with  respect  to  Pro- 
r  Bauer's  volume. 


16.  Enchiridion  Hermeneutics  Generalis  Tabularum  Yeteris 
6t  Novi  Foederis.    Authore  Johanna  Jarit.    Yienns,  1812,  8vo. 

17.  Appendix  Hermeneuticas,  seu  Exercttationes  Exegeticn. 
Auctore  Johanne  Jahn.  Fasciculi  11.  Yaticinia  de  Messid. 
Yienns,  1813-16,  8vo. 

18.  Institutiqnes  HermeneuticflB  Scripture  Sacne  Yeteris  Tes- 
tament!, quas  Joannes  Nepomuoenus  Albsr,  juxta  $$y sterna 
Theologia  novissime  prsscriptum  concinnatas,  tertium  edidit 
Peatini  [Pest,  in  Hungary],  1827,  3  tomis,  8vo. 

The  fint  edition  of  this  work  was  published  in  1807.  In  conse- 
qnence  of  the  system  of  theology  which  is  taught  in  the  University 
of  Yienna  having  been  introduced  into  that  of  Pest,  Professor  Alber 
ra-raodelled  and  revised  his  work,  in  order  to  render  it  conformable 
to  that  system.  The  first  volume  contains  a  summary  of  Biblical 
Arch»ology  ;  the  second,  an  introduction  to  the  several  books  of 
the  Old  Testament;  and  the  third,  the  principles  of  interpretation, 
and  an  exegetical  elucidation  of  various  difficult  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

19.  Institutiones  Hermeneutics  Scripture  Sacrs  Novi  Testa- 
ment!, quas  Joannes  Nep.  Albxr,  juxta  Systems  Theologis 
novissime  prescriptum  concinnatas,  edidit  Pestini,  1818,  3 
tomis  8vo. 


[Part  U.  CBAr.  V. 

The  first  volume  oofttains  general  miea  of  interpretation,  a  gene- 
ral introduction  to  the  wriungs  of  the  New  Testament,  and  an 
apoloffy  for  them  ;  the  second  and  third  volumes  comprise  a  special 
introduction  to  the  various  books,  and  an  exegetical  expoaitiou  of 
the  most  difficult  and  important  passages. 

Throughout  both  this  and  the  preceding  work,  Profesaor  Alber 
evinces  himself  to  be  an  able  and  vehement  adversary  of  the  mo- 
dem school  of  German  neologists. 

20.  Thorns  Hurt  de  Usu  Dialectorum,  ac  prsdpnd  Arabics, 
in  Hebraioo  Codioe  interpretando,  Oratio.     Oxonii,  1746,  4to. 

21.  Monogiammata  Hermeneutices  Librorum  Novi  Foederis. 
Scripsit  Chriatianus  Daniel  Bxckius.  Pars  Prima.  Heimenen- 
tice  N.  T.  anivenuL    LipsisB,  1803,  8vo. 

This  work  was  never  completed.  An  English  translation  of  it, 
so  far  as  it  has  been  published,  is  given  in  the  first  volume  of  Dr. 
Hodge's  *'  Biblical  Repertory,"  Princeton  (New  Jersey),  1825,  8vo. 

22.  KxiLii  (Car.  Aug.  Theoph.^  Elementa  Hermeneutices 
Novi  Teatamenri,  Latine  reddita  a  Christ  Aug.  Godefr.  Eauner- 
Img.     Lipsis,  1811,  8vo. 

28.  Hierolexioon,  sive  Sacrum  Didionarium  Yarioram  Sacns 
Scripturs  Sensuum,  cum  Locorum,  in  quibus  hoa  patiuntor, 
Annotatione.  Opera  et  studio  Franciaci  Philipfd  L'Ai4»usttb. 
Lutetis  Paxisiorum,  1694,  8vo. 

A  book  not  of  common  occurrence.  It  consists,  in  fiict,  of  three 
parts.  In  the  first  are  delivered  rules  ibr  interpreting  the  Bible ; 
the  second  contains  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  aeveral  books 
of  Scripture,  in  Latin  hexameter  veiaes ;  and  the  last  port  of  the 
volume  contains  an  alphabetical  index  of  the  various  senses  of 
Scripture,  with  references  to  passages  which,  in  the  author's  judg- 
ment, admit  of  those  senses.  Some  of  his  interpretatiana  are  rather 
fanciful. 

24.  Laroii  (Joachimi^  Hermeneutica  Sacra,  exhibena  pri- 
mikm  Oenuins  Interpretationis  Leges  de  Sensu  Litterali  et  Em- 
phatico  investigando ;  deinde  Idiomata  Sermonia  Moeaici,  Da- 
vidici,  et  Prophetici,  necnon  Apoetolid  et  Apocalyptid  ;  cum 
uberioriipaius  Praxeoa  Exegetics  appendioe.    Hals,  1733,  8va 

25.  Six  Sermons  on  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scripiorea,  their 
Nature,  Interpretation,  and  aome  of  their  most  Important  Doc- 
trines, preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  the  yean 
1827-8.  To  which  are  annexed  two  Dissertationa ;  the  first  on 
the  Reasonableness  of  the  Orthodox  Yiews  of  Christianity  as 
opposed  to  the  RationaUsm  of  Germany ;  the  second  on  the  In- 
terpretation of  Prophecy  generally,  with  an  Original  Exposition 
'of  the  Book  of  Revelation,  showing  that  the  whole  of  that  le- 
markablo  Prophecy  has  long  ago  been  fulfilled.  By  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Lax,  B.D.  [now  D.D.],  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge.    London,  1830,  8vo. 

26.  LoEscHSR  (Yal.  Em.)  Breviarium  Theologis  Exegerice, 
Legitimam  Scripturs  Sacis  Interpretationem  tzmdema.  Wiite- 
bergs,  1719,  8vo. 

27.  MoRSFXRoxR  (Joseph!  Joliani,  in  Univeiaitate  Yindobo- 
nensi  P.  O.)  Institutiones  Hermeneutics  Y.  T.  Prslectionibos 
Academicia  aocommodats.    Lovanii,  1787,  2  vols.  8vo. 

28.  Institutio  Interpretu  Yeteris  Testamenti,  auctore  Joanne 
Henrico  Parsav,  Litteranmi  Orientaliiua  Professore  in  Acade- 
mia  Rheno-Trajectina.    Trajecti  ad  Rhenum,  1822,  8vo. 

A  very  valuable  compendium  of  the  principles  of  Sacred  Her- 
meneutics. 

29.  Disputatio  de  Mythica  Sacri  Codicia  Interpretatione.  Auc- 
tore Joanne  Henrico  Parsau.  Editio  altera,  additamento  et 
indicibtts  aucta.     Trajecti  ad  Rhenum,  1824,  8vo. 

This  treatise  contains  a  masterly  investigation  and  refaiatioR  of 
the  notion  advocated  by  the  modem  school  of  German  neologists. 
It  was  originally  a  prise  essay,  published  in  1814  in  the  transac- 
tions of  the  Teylenan  Society,  with  a  Dutch  translation.  In  this 
new  edition  the  learned  author  has  revised  and  corrected  his  tres- 
tise,  and  has  enlarged  it  with  valuable  additions  at  the  end,  and 
with  a  copious  index. 

30.  PrxiFFSRi  (Auguati)  Heimaneiitica  Sacra,  aive  Tiactats 
luculenta  de  Interpretatione  Sacrarum  Literarum.  Dreads,  1 684, 
8vo.  Lipsis,  1690,  4to.;  also  in  the  second  volume  of  the  col- 
lective edition  of  his  philological  works. 

31.  PrxiFTBRi  (Joach.  Ehrenftid.)  Inatitutionea  Hermeneu- 
tics Sacrs),  veterum  atque  reoentiorum  et  propria  qusdam  pis- 
cepta  complexa.    Erlangs,  1771,  8vo. 

82.  De  Usu  Philonis  in  Interpretatione  Novi  TestamentL 
Scripait  Gulielmua  Schrffir.     Marbuiigi,  1831,  8vo. 

33.  The  Literal  Interpretation  of  Scripture  exposed.  By  T. 
Pell  Platt,  Esq.     London,  1831,  8vo. 

'*  This  pamohlet  is  little  more  thsn  an  attack  on  some  expcwitiotis 
contained  in  the  excellent  volume  of  Sermons  on  the  Divine  Au- 
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thority  and  Perpetuity  of  the  Lord's  Day,  pobliahed  by  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Wilnon  [D.D.,  now  Bishop  of  Calcutta],  and  an  Encomium 
on  the  Modes  of  Interpretation  adopted  by  certain  divines,  and  a 
recommendation  of  the  soi-dUant  Students  of  Prophecy,  as  those 
\%'ho  have  called  men  back  to  the  literal  Interpretation  of  Scrip- 
tore/* — Congregational  Magaxinet  May^  1831,  vol.  xiv.  p.  314.) 

34.  Raxbachii  (Johannig  Jacobi^ ,  Institutioncs  Hermeneu- 
tics  Sacne,  variis  obMrvationibus  copoBissimisque  exemplia  bibli- 
cia  illustratsB.  Cum  prafatione  Jo.  Francisci  Baddei«  Jene,  1728, 
6vo. 

35.  Skbxillsri  (Sebaatiani)  Lutitutiones  ad  Interpret^onem 
8ancta»  Scriptuns,  aeu  Hermeneutica  Sacra.  Augsbuigi,  1771, 
8vo. 

35*.  Sacred  Hermeneutica,  or  the  Art  of  Biblical  Interpreta- 
tion :  containing  Principles  and  Rules  for  expounding  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  translated  from  the  Ger- 
man of  George  Frederick  Sbilsr,  by  the  Rev.  William  Wright, 
LL.D.,  with  the  comments  of  the  Dutch  Professor  Jodocus  He- 
ringa,  and  additional  notes  by  the  Translator.  London,  1834,  8vo. 

36.  Semlebi  (Jo.  Sal.)  Apparatus  ad  Libendem  Yeteris  Tes- 
tament! Interpretationem.    Hals  Magdeburgics,  1773,  8vo. 

37.  Skmlkhi  (Jo.  SbL)  Apparatua  ad  Liberalem  Novi  Testa- 
menti  Interpretationem.  Illustrationis  exempla  multa  ex  epistola 
ad  Romanos  petita  sunt     Halie  Magdeburgics,  1767,  8vo. 

**  Liberal,  indeed,  with  a  vengeance;  if  it  be  deemed  liberality 
to  give  up  all  material  points  to  those  who  impugn  the  authentici^ 
of  me  sacred  books." — Such  is  the  severe  hut  jost  censtre  of  Bishop 
Blomfield  (Diss,  on  the  Tradit  KnowL  of  a  Promised  Redeemer, 
p.  123.)  on  the  first  of  these  works  of  Semler,  which  is  eanally  appli- 
cable to  the  second.  On  the  value  of  this  heteroaox  German 
critic's  labours,  see  Conybeare'a  Bampton  Lectures  for  1625,  pp. 
277—279. 

88.  TuRAKTiiri  (Joan.  Alphond)  De  Sacra  Scriptura  Inters 
pretands  methodo,  Tractatus  bipartitus.  Trajecti  Thuriorum, 
1728,  small  8vo.  Francofurti  ad  Viadrum,  1776,  8vo.  Also  in 
Vol.  II.  of  the  quarto  edition  of  his  collective  works,  with  the 
author's  last  oorrections. 

The  edition  of  1776  .is  considered  the  best;  it  professes  to  be 
**  restitutus  et  auctus,"  by  William  Abraham  Teller,  some  of  whose 
remarks  are  certainly  valuable ;  but  othen  convey  doctrinal  inter* 
pretations  which  Turretini  (or  Tnrretin  as  he  is  most  usualW  termed) 
neld  in  utter  abhorrence.  The  edition  of  1728  is  therefore  to  be 
preferred,  when  his  collective  works  cannot  be  consulted. 

89.  Hermeneutica  BibUca  Generalia  juxta  Formam  Stndii 
Theologici  in  Imperio  Austriaco  prascriptam,  edita  ^  Gasparo 
UNTKHKiBCKBa.     QBuiponti,  1831, 8vo. 

The  basis  of  this  work  is  Arigler's  Hermeneutica  Biblica,  No.  2. 
p.  97-,  ^ifpra,  with  which  the  editor  has  made  very  free,  altering 
aorae  things,  omitting  others,  and  adding  many  more,  in  order  to 
adapt  it  to  the  modem  standard  of  Romish  orthodoxy  established  in 
the  Austrian  dominicms. 

40.  An  Inquiry  into  the  General  Principles  of  Scripture  Intei^ 
pretation,  in  Eight  Sermons  preached  before  the  University  o£ 
Oxford  in  the  year  1814,  as  the  Lecture  founded  by  the  late 
Rev.  John  Bampton,  M.A.  By  the  Rev.  William  VAirMiLnxBT, 
D.D.  [now  Bishop  of  Durham].    Oxford,  1815,  8vo. 

41.  Bissertatio  de  SS.  Scripturarum  Interpretatione,  secundum 
Patrum  commentarios.  Auctore  Daniele  Whitbx.  Londini, 
1714,  8vo. 

42.  G.  B.  WivBA  Oratio  de  Emendanda  Inteipretatione  Novi 
Testamenti.    Lipsis,  1823,  8vo. 


^  3.  T&BATIBBS  OV  THX  ITTBRPBBTATTOir  OF  THB  TISUBA* 
TTVX  LAireUAOB,  AVD  OV  THB  BPIEITUAL  AZTD  TTPICAl. 
IlTTBBPRBTATIOir    OP    8CBIPTVRB. 

1.  Raxbachii  (Johannis  Jacobi)  Commentatio  Hermeneotica 
de  Sensiks  Mystid  Criteriis,  ex  genuinis  principiis  deducts,  ne- 
oessariisque  cautelis  dreomscripta.    Jens,  1728 ;  1731,  8vo. 

2.  The  Bampton  Lectures  for  the  year  1834.  Being  an  At- 
tempt to  trace  the  History,  and  to  ascertain  the  Limits  of  the 
Secondary  and  Spiritual  Interpretation  of  Scripture.  Bp.  J.  J. 
GoKTBBABB,  M.A.    Oxford,  1834,  8vo.    Price  lOt.  6d. 

3.  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Figurative  Language  of  Holy 
Scripture,  and  the  Interpretation  of  it  from  the  Scripture  itsel£ 
To  which  are  added,  fow  Lectures  on  the  Relation  between  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  By  the  Rev.  William  J^oiras,  M.A.  London,  1786, 
8vo.  and  various  subsequent  editions. 

These  valuable  and  pious  lectures  were  delivered  in  the  learned 
anther's  parish  church  of  Nayland,  in  Sufiblk  :  they  are  also  to  be 
Vol.  U.  4  F 


found  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Mr.  Joneses  Theological,  Philosophi- 
cal, and  Miscellaneous  Works. 

4.  On  the  Historical  Types  contained  in  the  Old  Testament 
Twenty  Discourses  preached  before  the  Univeraity  of  Cambiidga 
in  the  year  1836,  at  the  Lecture  founded  by  the  Rev.  John 
Huhie.    By  the  Rev.  Temple  Chevallieb,  MA.     Cambridge, 

1836,  8vo. 

The  subject  chosen  is  important  and  interesting,  and  has  beeii 
illustrated  with  ability  and  judgment.  (British  Critic,  October* 
1827,  p.  442.) 

6.  The  Nature  and  Use  of  a  Type.  By  George  Latihotos 
[D.D.  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Exeter].    London,  1734,  8vo. 

6.  A  Brief  View  of  the  Figures,  and  Explication  of  the  Metft- 
phon  contained  in  Scripture.  By  the  late  Rev.  John  Baowir. 
Edinburgh,  1808,  13mo.  Also  m  the  first  yobame  of  the  aib- 
thor's  collected  smaller  works. 

7.  A  Key  to  open  the  Scripture  Metaphors  and  Types ;  to 
which  are  prefixed  Arguments  to  prove  the  Divine  Authority  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  By  Benjamin  Kxach.  London,  1779, 
folio. 

This  is  usually  considered  as  the  best  edition :  the  work  was  first 
published  towaids  the  dose  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Many  of 
the  Metaphors  and  Types  are  spiritualized  almost  to  absurdity :  stiU 
the  work  contains  good  materials,  which  persons  of  sober  juoffment 
may  employ  to  advantage.  The  Introduction  was  translated  from 
Glassius's  Treatise  de  lypis  et  Metaphoris,  in  his  Philologia  SQCvm 

8.  A  Treatise  on  the  Natui«  and  Use  of  the  Tropes  of  the 
Holy  Scripture.    By  J.  Wood.     Bristol,  1831, 13mo. 

This  little  volume  is  extracted  principally  from  the  introduction 
to  the  preceding  work  of  Keach. 

9.  Moyse  Devoil^,  ou  TExplication  des  Types  et  Figures  dtt 
Vieux  Testament    Par  Jacob  Girabd.     Gdn^ve,  1670,  8vo. 

10.  Moses  and  Aaron ;  or,  the  Types  and  Shadows  of  our 
Saviour  in  the  Old  Testament  opened  and  explained.  By  T. 
Tajtlor,  D.D.    London,  1668,  4to. 

This  book  was  repeatedly  printed  in  the  courM  of  the  seventeenth 
century ;  a  drcumstance  that  marks  the  estimation  in  which  it  was 
held.  It  was  also  translated  into  Latin,  and  severel  times  printed 
in  Germany.  It  contains  man3r  fanciful  analogies ;  a  remark  which 
is  applicable  to  the  two  following  works. 

11.  The  Figures  or  Types  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  which 
Christ  and  the-  Heavenly  Things  of  the  Gospel  were  preached 
and  shadowed  to  the  People  of  God  of  old ;  explained  and  im- 
proved in  sundry  Sermons.  By  Samuel  Matuxb.  Dublifip 
1673,  4to. 

11*-.  The  Gospel  of  the  Old  Testament :  an  Explanation  of 
the  Types  and  Figures,  by  which  Christ  was  exlubited  vndei' 
the  Leifal  Dispensation.  Re-written  from  the  wcftk  of  Samuel 
Mather.  By  [Mn.  Caroline  Wiusov  (late  Far)]  the  Author  of 
the  "Listener,"  dec.    London,  1833,  3  vols.  13mo. 

18.  Grace  and  Truth ;  or,  the  Glory  and  Fulness  of  the  Re- 
deemer displayed  in  an  Attempt  to  explain  the  most  Remaikable 
of  the  Types,  Figures,  and  Allegories  of  the  Old  Testament 
By  William  Mac  Ewxzr.  Edinburgh,  1763, 13mo.  and  various 
subsequent  editions. 

18.  A  Popnlar  Inquiry  into  the  Doctrine  of  Scripture  Types. 
By  John  WiLsoir.    Edinbuigh,  1838,  8vo. 

14.  De  Symbohs  ac  Typis  Scripture  Sacie  Dissertatio.  Auc- 
tore S.  RunsLBACH.    Haunis,  1834,  8vo. 

The  author  does  not  stop  to  copy  his  predecessors ;  he  endeavours 
te  give  a  solid  foundation  to  his  aiscussion.  After  fixing  the  general 
nature  of  a  Symbol  and  Type,  and  determining  the  meaning  of  the 
fig[urative  diction  of  the  l»Eriptares,  and  the  relation  subsisting  in 
this  respect  between  the  Olo  and  New  Testament,  he  proceeoiB  to 
apply  it  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Symbols  and  Types.  He  allows 
those  prophetic  imsges  only  to  be  real  Types,  which  have  been 
fulfilled  in  the  life,  passion,  and  death  of  Christ,  and  in  the  ulterior 
state  of  the  Church ;  and  requires  that  such  fulfilment  be  indicated 
in  express  terms  in  the  New  Testament.  (Revue  EncyclopMique, 
Novembre,  1836,  p.  410.) 

16.  The  Character  and  Offices  of  Christ  illustrated  by  a 
Comparison  with  the  Typical  Characten  of  the  Old  Testsment 
In  a  Series  of  Discourses  by  John  Cbom bis,  A.M.    London, 

1837,  8vo. 

16.  Typical  Instruction  considered  and  illustrated,  and  showii 
to  he  suited  to  all,  but  particulariy  to  the  early  ages  of  the  chulch 
By  John  Pxsas,  A.M.    London,  1838,  8vo. 
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§  8.  TBBATISXS    OK   THX    IimKPRETATTOV    OF    BCBimrmS 
FAKABLS8,  PROYXRBt,  AKD   FR01IISX4. 

1.  O.  A.  Van  Limbai^  Brotwir  de  Parabolis  Jesa  ChristL 
Lugduni  Batavomm,  1825,  8vo. 

2.  Weatelii  Scholtxit  Diatribe  de  Parabolis  Jeau  ChriatL 
Belphia  BataTorum.  1827,  8vo. 

The  order  poraued  in  each  of  these  treatiaea  is  aimilar,  but  the 
mode  of  discussing  the  particular  topics  is  somewhat  different 
Each  consists  of  two  parts,  in  the  fint  of  which  are  considered  the 
nature  of  a  parable,  and  the  different  classes  into  which  the  pa- 
rables of  Jesus  Christ  may  be  divided.  The  second  part  discusses 
the  interpretation  of  parables;  and  each  treatise  contains  many 
ingenious  remarlu  peculiar  to  itself. 

3.  De  Parabolis  Jesu  Christi  Indole  Poetidk  Commentatio. 
Auctore  A.  H.  A.  ScHirLTZfi.    Gottingc,  1827,  4to. 

4.  De  Parabolarum  Nator^,  Interpretatione,  Usq.  Javenflms 
potiBsimam  Theologis  cultoribus  apeniit  Augustus  Fridericus 
IJirexR.    Ltpsis,  1828,  8vo. 

6.  Martini  Dxlrii  AdagiaKa  Yeteris  ac  Novi  Testament!. 
Lugduni,  1614-18,  2  tomes,  4io. 

6.  Joannis  Drvsii  Adagia  Hebraica.  Apud  Crit  8acr.  torn. 
▼liL  folio, 

7.  Andree  Schotti  Adagialia  Sacra  Novi  Teslamenti  Omoo- 
Latina,  selects  atque  expoaita.    Antverpis,  1620,  4to. 

8.  Joannis  Vorstii  Diatribe  de  Adagiis  Novi  TestamentL 
In  Crenii  Opnsculorum  Fasdculo  III.  Roterodami,  18roo.  Also 
in  Fischer's  second  edition  of  Leusden,  de  Diaiectis  Nov.  Test 
pp.  168—252. 

9.  The  Welb  of  Salvation  opened ;  or,  a  Treatise  dLscovering 
the  Nature,  Preciouaneas,  and  Uaefblneas  of  Gospel  Promises, 
and  Rules  for  the  Application  of  them.  By  William  Sfursto  wx. 
London,  1665,  8vo.    Reprinted  at  London,  1814,  12mo. 


§  4.  TRBATISXS  OV  THX  IHTXRFRXTATIOV  OF   SCRIFTVRR 
FROFHXCIXS. 

1.  The  Use  and  Intent  of  Prophecy,  in  tlie  several  Ages  of 
tiie  World.  To  which  are  added  four  Dissertations.  1.  The 
Authority  of  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter ;  2.  The  Sense  of  the 
Ancients  before  Christ,  upon  the  Circumstances  and  Conse- 
quences of  the  Fall ;  3.  The  Bleasing  of  Judah,  Gen.  zlix. ;  4. 
Christ's  Entry  into  Jerusalem.  By  Thomas  Shxrlock,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  London.    Fourth  edition.    London,  1744,  8vo. 

2.  Campegii  Vitriitos  Typus  Doctrine  Prophetica.  Fra- 
neckens,  1708,  8vo. 

3.  Aug.  Herm.  Fravgkii  Introductio  ad  Lectionem  Prophe- 
tarum,  I.  Generalis,  II.  Spedalis  ad  LecticMiem  Jone,  que  in  re- 
liquii  ezemplo  esse  posstt :  Utrftque  direct&  ad  oomparandam  d 
prophetia  agnitionem  Jesu  ChristL    Hals,  1724,  8vo. 

4.  Christiani  Augusti  Cnrsii  Hypomnemata  ad  Theologiam 
Pnipheticam.     Lipeis,  1764-71-78,  3  parts,  8vo. 

A  work  very  little  known  in  this  country.  The  first  part  or  vo- 
lume comprises  a  general  introduction  to  the  study  of  Prophecy : 
the  other  two  volumes  contain  illustrations  of  the  principal  pre- 
dictions  in  the  Old  Testament,  from  the  Book  of  Genesis  to  the  Pro- 
phecies of  Isaiah,  inclusive.  A  copy  of  this  work  is  in  the  library 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

6.  Hermanni  VxirxvA  Pnslectiones  de  Methodo  Prophetic^, 
seu  de  Ajigumento  Prophetiarttm  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti  ac 
utriusque  periodis.  Quibus  aooedunt  Sermonea  Academid  qua- 
tuor.     Leovardis,  1775,  4to. 

6.  The  Divine  Origin  of  Prophecy  illustrated  and  defended,  in 
a  Course  of  Eight  Sermons,  preached  before  the  University  of 
Oxford,  at  the  Lecture  founded  by  the  Rev.  John  Bampton,  M.A. 
By  George  Richards,  [D.D.]     Oxford,  1800, 8vo. 

7.  A  Key  to  the  Language  of  Prophecy,  with  References  to 
Texts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  By  the  Rev.  William 
JoRxs,  M.A.  In  Vol.  XL  of  his  Theological,  Philosophical,  and 
Miscellaneous  Works. 

8.  The  Fulfilling  of  the  Scriptures.  By  Robert  FLxmire. 
London,  1726,  folio. 

0.  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies  which  have  been  remark- 
ably fulfilled,  and  at  this  time  are  fulfilling  in  the  World.  By 
Thomas  Nxwtor,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Bristol.  London,  1759  or 
1766,  3  vols.  8vo.  Various  subsequent  editions  in  2  vols.  8vo. 
and  12mo. ;  also  in  one  volume,  8vo. 

10.  History  the  Interpreter  of  Prophecy.    By  the  Rev.  Heniy 


KxTT,  B.D.     Oxfoid,  1799,  8  vols.  12mo.  and 
quent  editions  in  2  vols.  8vo. 

1 1.  A  Key  to  the  Prophecies :  or,  a  Concise  View  of  the  Pre- 
dictions contained  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  By  the 
Rev.  David  Simfsoit,  MA.  Macdeaikld,  1796 ;  and  numerous 
subsequent  editions. 

A  valuable  compendium  of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  worthy 
the  attention  of  students  who  may  not  be  able  to  procure  largf>r  or 
more  expensive  works  on  this  subject 

12.  Lectures  on  Scripture  Prophecy.  By  William  Bengo 
CoLLTX R,  D.D.    London,  1 8 1 1 , 8 vo. 

13.  A  Manual  of  Prophecy ;  or,  a  Short  Comparative  View  of 
Prophecies  contained  in  the  Holy  Scripturea,  and  the  Events  by 
which  they  were  fulfilled.  In  which  are  introduced  several  new 
Observations  on  several  of  them,  and  particulariy  on  difficult 
Passages  in  Isaiah  and  Daniel.  By  the  Rev.  Peter  Rorkrts, 
A.M.    London,  1818. 

14.  A  Dissertation  on  the  Prophecies  that  have  been  fullfiled> 
are  now  fulfilling,  or  will  hereafter  be  fulfilled,  relative  to  the 
great  Period  of  1260  Years ;  the  Papal  and  Mohammedan  Apos- 
tacies ;  the  Reign  of  Antichrist ;  and  the  Restoration  of  the  Jews. 
By  George  Stanley  Fabxr,  BJ).  Fifth  edition.  Londoo, 
1814*18,  3  vols.  8vo. 

15.  The  Sacred  Calendar  *of  Prophecy.  By  George  Stanley 
Fabxr,  B.D.    London,  1830,  3  vols.  8vo. 

This  work  (the  learned  author  has  announced)  is  designed  to 
supersede  entirely  the  preceding  treatise.  Mr.  Faber  has  endca. 
voured  to  combine  together  the  various  prophecies  both  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  which  treat  of  the  grand  double  period  of 
seven  times;  a  period  coinciding  with  those  times  of  the  Gentiles, 
which  are  sty  lea  by  Mr.  Mede  **  the  Sacred  Calendar  of  Prophecy." 
In  the  present  more  extensive  work,  the  author  has  rectified  vari- 
ous errors  in  his  preceding  publications  on  Prophecy.  For  sa 
analysis  of  it,  see  the  British  Critic  for  April,  1833,  vol.  vii.  pp.  388 
-343. 

16.  Evidence  of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,  derived 
from  the  literal  fulfilment  of  Prophecy ;  particulariy  as  illosUaled 
by  the  HisUny  of  the  Jews,  and  by  the  Discoveries  of  recent  Tra- 
vellers. By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Kbith.  Sixth  edition,  enlarged. 
Edinburgh,  1832,  i2mo.    Also  a  handsome  edition,  in  8vo. 

The  design  of  this  treatise  is  to  give  a  {general  and  concise  sketch 
of  such  of  the  prophecies  as  have  been  disunctly  fbrotold  and  clearly 
fulfilled,  and  as  may  be  deemed  sufficient  to  ulostrate  the  troth  of 
Christianity.  Very  many  illustrations  ara  derived  from  the  disoo> 
veries  of  recent  voyagers  and  travellers.  The  subjects  discussed 
are,  Prophecies  concerning  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Christian  Reli- 

5 ion, — tne  Extraction  of  Jerusalem, — ^the  Jews, — the  land  of  Jo- 
aea  and  the  cireumjacent  countries,— and  predictions  relative  to 
the  Macedonian,  Tyrian,  Egyptian,  and  Roman  Empires,  the  sub- 
version of  the  Jewish  State,  dec., — ^long  continued  spiritual  tyranny 
of  the  papacy,  and  the  Turkish  empiro.  This  beautifully  printed 
volume  contains  r  large  mass  of  valuable  information,  condensed 
into  a  comparatively  small  compass,  and  at  a  moderate  price.  Tb« 
multiplied  editions,  which  have  been  required  within  a  very  few 
years,  sufficiently  attest  the  high  estimauon  in  which  Afr.  Keith's 
work  is  deservedly  held. 

17.  The  Signs  of  the  Times,  as  denoted  by  the  Fulfihnentof 
Historical  Pr^ictions,  traced  down  from  the  Babylonish  Capti- 
vity to  the  present  Time.  By  Alexander  Kxith,  D.D.  E&i- 
burgh,  1832,  2  vols.  12mo.,  and  various  subsequent  editions. 

The  portions  of  prophecy  illustrated  in  this  work  are,  Daniels 
Visions  of  the  great  images  and  of  the  Four  Beasts,  interpreted 
kingdoms,  and  of  the  Ram  and  He^jioat,  and  his  literal  prophecv  of 
the  things  noted  in  the  Scripture  of  Truth.  These  are  followed  bf 
an  original  exposition  of  the  prophecies  contained  in  the  Apoca> 
lypse.  In  many  parts  of  his  work,  Dr.  Keith  has  with  greet  felicity 
applied  the  history  of  the  infidel  Gibbon  to  the  fulfilment  of  pn>- 
poccy.  **  AmonK  the  expounders  of  prophecy,  we  are  inclined  tt> 
assign  Mr.  [Dr.]  Keith  a  nigh  place.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  in 
nme  of  his  views  we  are  unable  to  ^o  alonf  with  him,  and  dissent 
from  some  of  his  conclusions.  But  it  is  reureshina  to  meet  with  s 
writer,  who  treats  such  a  subject  in  a  cautious  ana  reverent  man- 
mer.  There  is  no  presumptuous  attempting  to  penetrate  into  what 
is  hidden,  no  rash  anticipation  of  future  nistory,  no  arrc^gant  assump- 
tion of  the  prophetic  character,  and  no  impious  denunciation  of  ven- 
geance on  those  who  acquiesce  not  in  his  views,  or  deny  his  divine 
mission.  He  writes  every  where  in  the  very  best  spint,  and  if  he 
does  not  always  command  our  convictions,  he  unifbrmlv  secom 
our  respect"    (Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor,  SepL  1832,  p.  638.) 

18.  The  Scheme  and  Completion  of  Prophecy,  wherein  its 
Design  and  Use,  together  with  its  Sense  and  Application  as  the 
grand  fundamental  Proof  of  Religion,  specially  adapted  to  sll 
Periods  of  the  World,  and  all  Stages  of  the  Church,  are  consi- 
dend  and  explained ;  together  with  an  Inquiry  into  the  Shekinah 
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and  Cherabim  in  the  Holj  of  HoUm,  and  the  Visions  of  the  Pro- 
phets.   By  the  Rev.  John  Whitlxt,  D.D.    London,  1830,  8vo. 

19.  Lee  Ganctires  du  Messie  ▼^rifi^s  en  Jesus  de  Nazareth. 
[Par  M.  CLnuncK.]    Rouen,  1776,  2  tomes,  8vo. 

**  The  author  determines  the  characteristical  marks  of  the  Mes- 
siah with  precision  and  accuracy ;  points  out  in  consequence  of 
these  charactera  (which  are  drawn  fW>m  the  clearest  predictions) 
the  prophecies  that,  taken  in  a  literal  sense,  reeard  the  Messiah ; 
and,  by  a  comparison  of  these  prophecies  with  the  events,  sets  the 
divine  mission  of  Christ  in  the  most  striking  light.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  good  erudition  and  soond  jadgment  in  this  work"  (Monthly 
Review,  O.  S.  vol.  Ivi.  p.  218.),  which  is  now  both  scarce  and  dear. 

20.  Proph^ties  concemant  Jesus  Christ  et  TB^ise,  ^parses 
dans  les  Livies  Saints,  avec  des  Explicationes  et  Notes.  [Par 
M.  le  President  Aoikr.]     Paris,  1819,  8vo. 

A  concise  and  valuable  little  manual  of  Scripture  Prophecies 
relative  to  Jesus  Christ 

Warburtonian  Lecturet  on  Prophecy, 

*  ^  These  Lectures  were  founded  by  Dr.  William  Warbur- 
ton,  Bishop  of  Gloucester  (each  course  consisting  of  twelve  Ser- 
mons, to  faie  preached  in  Lincoln's  Inn  chapel),  for  the  purpose 
of  proving  *'  the  truth  of  Revealed  Religion  in  general,  and  of  the 
Cluistian  in  particular,  from  the  completion  of  the  Propheciet 
of  the  Old  and  JWw  Tettament^  which  relate  to  the  Christian 
Churdi,  and  especially  to  the  apostacy  of  Papal  Rome.*'  The 
following  portions  of  these  Lectures  are  ail  that  have  been  pub- 
lished. 

Besides  illustrating  the  completion  of  the  prophecies,  in  con- 
formity with  the  founder's  design,  most  of  the  lecturers  have 
treated,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  upon  the  Symbolical  Lan- 
guage of  Scripture  Prophecy. 

1.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Prophecies  concemingr 
the  Christian  Church,  and  in  particular  concerning  the  Church 
of  Papal  Rome.  By  Richard  Huan,  D.D.  [afterwards  Bishop 
of  Worcester].     London,  1772,  8vo. 

This  elegantly  written  and  learned  volume  has  long  been  known 
and  duly  appreciated  by  the  public.  The  subject  of  Prophecy  is 
here  opened  in  the  most  masterly  and  instructive  manner  by  Bishop 
Hurd  ;  who  "  discussed,  in  the  nrst  place,  the  true  idea  of  prophecy, 
and  the  general  argument  deducible  from  it ;  then  specifleu  some 
prophecies  of  primary  importance,  and  more  particularly  those 
which  relate  to  the  rise  of  Antichrist  In  relation  to  this  subject, 
he  combated  the  prejudices  most  generally  entertained  against  the 
doctrine;  he  considered  and  explained  the  prophetic  style;  and 
after  opening  the  style  and  method  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  pro* 
phetic  characters  of  Antichrist  he  concluded  by  pointing  out  dis- 
tinctly the  uses  of  the  whole  inquiry."  (British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol. 
ixvii.  pp.  692,  653.) 

2.  Twelve  Sermons  on  the  Prophecies  concerning  the  Chris- 
tian Church :  and,  in  particular,  concerning  the  Church  of  Papal 
Rome.  By  Samuel  Halivax,  DJ).  [afterwards  Bishop  of 
Gloucester].    London,  1776,  8vo.  "  ' 

'*  Bishop  Halifax  paid  his  primaiy  attention  to  the  Prophecies  of 
Daniel,  and  next  to  those  of  Saint  raul  concerning  the  man  of  sin; 
and  he  concluded  by  establishing  the  canon  and  authority  of  the 
Apocalypse,  and  by  giving  a  clear  and  able  view  of  its  visions. 
Hts  two  concluding  discourses  contain  a  history  of  the  corruptions 
of  Popciy.  and  a  just  and  luminous  vindication  of  the  Reformation." 
(British  Critic,  O.  S  vol.  xzvii.  p^  653.) 

3.  Twelve  Discourses  on  the  Prophecies,  concerning  the  first 
Establishment  and  subsequent  History  of  Christianity.  By  Lewis 
Baoot,  LL.D.  [afterwards  Bishop  of  Norwich].  London,  1780, 
8vo. 

*'  Bishop  Bagot  opened  his  Lectures  by  preliminary  observations 
on  the  nature  and  value  of  the  evidences  drawn  from  prophecies ; 
including  some  pointed  remarks  on  Lord  Monboddo  and  Mr.  Gib- 
bon. The  subjects  of  his  subseouent  disburses  were,  the  promise 
of  a  second  dispensation  under  the  first;  the  proffressive  nature  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  ;  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  Messiah,  and 
the  nature  of  his  kingdom ;  the  time  limited  by  the  prophets,  and 
the  proofs  of  its  fulfilment;  the  conformity  of  the  life  of  Christ  and 
of  his  kingdom  to  the  predictions ;  the  prophecies  concerning  the 
latter  times ;  and  the  general  recapitulation  of  the  whole  subject" 
(British  Critic,  vol.  zxvii.  p.  653.) 

4.  Discourses  on  Prophecy.  By  East  Apthoef,  D.D.  Lon- 
don, 1786,  2  vols.  8vo. 

•*  Dr.  Apthorp  began  by  giving  the  history  of  Prophecy.  He  then 
carefully  laid  do^n  the  canons  of  interpretation :  after  which  he 
proceeded  to  the  prophecies  relating  to  the  birth,  time,  and  theolo- 
gical characters  of  the  Messiah.  The  prophecies  of  the  death  of 
Christ  are  next  distinctly  handled,  and  those  which  relate  to  his 
earthly  kingdom.  Finally,  he  traces  the  characters  of  Antichrist 
gives  a  view  of  the  mystic  Tyre,  and  concludes  by  the  prophecies 


which  he  considers  ai  announcing  the  Reformation.  Though  somo 
of  this  author's  applications  will  to  most  readers  appear  harsh,  and 
some  questionable,  yet  his  books  display  altogether  much  know- 
ledge  of  the  subject  much  learning,  and  no  small  share  of  inge- 
nuity."   (British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xxvii.  p.  653.) 

6.  A  Connected  and  Chronological  View  of  the  Prophecies 
relating  to  the  Christian  Church.  By  Robert  Nares,  A.M., 
Archdeacon  of  Stafibid.     London,  1805,  8vo. 

These  Lectures  are  divided  into  two  parts,  viz.  I.  The  Prophe- 
cies which  relate  to  our  Saviour  as  the  Author  and  perpetual  Head 
of  the  Christian  Church  ;  and,  II.  Those  which  foretell  the  fate  of 
his  disciples,  whether  adverse  or  prosperous,  from  the  time  of  his 
departure  from  them  to  that  of  his  last  most  solemn  advent 

6.  Twelve  Lectures  on  the  subject  of  the  Prophecies  relating 
to  the  Christian  Church.  By  Edward  Psabsoit,  D.D.  London, 
1811,8vo. 

The  design  of  Prophecy, — the  progress  of  Christianity  as  pre- 
dicted in  the  Scriptures, — the  state  of  the  Christian  Church  as  sup- 
posed to  be  predicted  in  the  apostolic  epistles, — the  corruptions  of 
the  Christian  faith  as  predicted  by  Daniel,  and  the  various  fortunes 
of  the  Christian  Church,  from  her  first  foundation  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  as  foretold  in  the  Apocalypse, — are  the  subjects  discussed 
in  these  lectures  :  a  copious  analysis  of  which  is  given  in  the  Bri 
tish  Critic,  O.  S  vol.  xl.  pp.  238— 24a  467—479. 

7.  Twelve  Lectures  on  the  Prophecies  relating  to  the  Chiis 
tian  Church,  and  especially  to  the  Apostacy  of  Papal  Rome.  By 
Philip  Allwoou,  B.D.     London,  1815,  2  vols.  8vo. 

'The  first  six  of  these  Lectures  discuss  the  predictions  relative  to 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  the  remaining  Lectures  are  devoted  lo  an  expo- 
sition of  the  Apocalypse,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  aiK)s> 
tacy  of  the  Romish  Cuurco.  See  an  analysis  of  them  in  the  British 
Critic,  N.  S.  vol.  ix.  pp.  44—65. 

8.  Discourses  on  I^rophecy,  in  which  are  considered  its  Struc- 
ture, Use,  and  Inspiration  :  being  the  Substance  of  Twelve  Ser- 
mons preached  by  John  DAvinsoir,  B.D.    London,  1824,  8vo. 

The  first  of  these  Discourses  is  employed  in  treating  of  the  Chris- 
tian Evidences  in  general,  and  the  connection  of  Propiecy  with  the 
rest ;  and  the  second,  in  considering  the  contents  of^  the  prophetic 
volume  as  distinguished  from  its  predictions.  The  next  four  dis- 
cuss the  structure  of  prophecy  and  the  cause  of  its  dispensation : 
and  in  die  lest  six,  its  inspiration  and  divine  prescience  are  exa> 
mined.  **  The  subgect  of  the  work  is  one  of  very  general  import* 
ance,  and  which  will  excite  an  interest  with  every  reader  of 
Scripture.  More  especially  must  value  attach  to  every  part  of  the 
inquiry,  from  the  aamirable  practical  tendency  which  is  every 
where  given  to  it ;  so  that  while  the  student  is  carried  forward  by 
the  interest  of  critical  research,  and  his  understanding  enlightened 
by  the  wide  and  clear  views  opened  to  him,  his  piety  will  not  fail 
to  be  warmed,  his  faith  strengthened,  and  his  best  affections  exalted 
and  improved."    (British  Critic,  N.  S.  vol.  xxii.  p.  389.) 

Besioes  the  preceding  valuable  Lectures,  the  subject  of  Prophecy 
is  discussed  at  considerable  length  in  the  great  Collection  of  the 
Boyle  Lectures,  published  in  17^,  m  three  vols,  folio. 


SECTION  n. 

JEWISH  WRITERS  AITO  OOUMEIITATORS,  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS  OP 
THE  SCRIPTURES   DERITBD  FROM  JEWISH  SOURCES. 

§  1.   JEWISH    WRITERS   ARD    COXXERTATORS. 

1.  Philoris  Jussi,  qu»  reperiri  potuerunt,  omnia.  Teztom 
cum  MSS.  contulit ;  quamplurima  e  codd.  Vaticano,  Mediceo,  et 
Bodleiano,  scriptoribus  item  vetustis,  necnon  catenis  Grccis  in- 
editis,  adjecit;  interpretationemque  emendavit;  universa  notis  et 
observatiowibus  illustravit  Thomas  Makost,  S.T.P.  Canonicus 
DunehnensiB.    Londini,  1742,  2  tomis,  folio. 

This  is  a  noble  edition,  equally  creditable  to  the  editor,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Mangey,  and  to  the  printer,  the  celebrated  William 
Bowyer.  Dr.  M.  revised  the  works  of  Philo,  which  he  collated 
with  thirteen  manuscripts,  and  corrected  the  Latin  version  of  them, 
which  had  been  made  oy  Sigismund  Gesenius,  Moreli,  and  others. 
The  diflerent  treatises  are  arran^^ed  m  a  much  better  order  than  that 
which  appeals  in  preceding  editions,  and  many  obscure  and  diffi- 
cult passages  are  excellenUy  corrected  and  illustrated. 

2.  Philoitis  JuDJBi  Opera  omnia,  Graec^  et  Latind,  ad  edi- 
tionem  Th.  Mangey,  collatis  aliquot  MSS.  Edenda  curavit  Aug. 
Frider.  Pfeitfbr.    8vo.  Vols.  L— V.    Erlanga,  1785-1792. 

The  text  of  Dr.  Mangey  is  adopted  in  this  valuable  edition,  which 
has  never  been  completed,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the 
learned  editor,  whose  critical  materials  for  the  sixth  and  concluding 
volume  are  reported  to  be  still  preserved.  Pfeifler  collated  three 
Bavarian  manuscripts,  and  retained  only  such  of  Mangey's  notes  as 
contain  either  some  new  information,  or  some  emendation  of  the 
text;  to  which  he  added  observations  of  his  own,  chiefly  settling 
the  various  lections. 
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8.  Pmilowis  Jvbjbi  Open  omnifi,  Graoa.  Textum  ad  fidem 
optimarom  editionum  edidit  Carolas  Smestus  Rigbtkk.  LiptuD, 
1888-29,  8  tomit,  12mo. 

The  moit  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Philo.  In  preparing 
it  for  the  press,  the  editor  followed  the  text  of  Dr.  Maneey's  edition 
(Na  l.)t  with  which  he  collated  Pfeifler's  edition  (No.  S.),  and  ano- 
ther, printed  at  Paris  in  1640.  To  the  previously  jmblished  trea- 
tises of  Philo,  M.  Richter  has  added  two  olheri,  vis.  1.  JM  Fetto 
Copkinit  and  2.  De  Parentibus  coUnditj  which  were  discovered  by 
Signor  Mai  in  the  Medicean  Library  at  Florence,  and  published  for 
the  first  time  at  Milan,  in  1818,  with  a  Latin  version  and  notes. 
The  last  volume  contains  copious  indexes  of  matters,  and  of  the 
texts  of  Scripture  explained  by  Phila 

3*.  Qusstiones  Pbilonee.  I.  De  Fontibus  et  Auctoritate  The- 
ologis  Philonis.  Questionis  prime  Particula  prima.  U.  De 
A»>«  Philonis.  Questio  altera.  Scripdt  G*.  G.  L.  GRossKAirir. 
Lipae,  1829,  4to. 

4.  Flavii  Josxfhi  Opera,  que  reperiri  potaerunt,  omnia.  Ad 
codices  fere  omnes,  cum  impreaios  turn  manuscriptoa,  diligentar 
recenauit,  nova  versione  donavit,  et  notb  illustravit  Johannes 
Uudsonus.     Oxonii,  e  Theatro  Sheldoniano,  1720, 2  vols,  folio. 

Those  distinguished  biblio^phers,  Fabricius,  Harwood,  Harles, 
and  Oberthtir,  are  unanimous  m  ttieir  commendations  of  this  elecant 
and  most  valuable  edition.  The  learned  editor,  Dr.  Hudson,  aied 
the  year  before  its  publication,  but,  fortunately,  not  till  he  had  ac- 
quired almost  eveiy  thing  requisite  for  a  perfect  edition  of  his 
author.  *'He  seems  to  have  consulted  every  known  manuscript 
and  edition.  The  correctness  of  the  Greek  text,  the  judgment  dis- 
played in  the  annotations,  the  utility  of  the  indexes,  and  the  con- 
summate knowledge  which  is  evinced  of  the  history  and  antiaui- 
ties  of  the  time,  render  this  work  deserving  of  every  thing  saia  in 
commendation  of  it.  Copies  on  large  paper  are  very  rare  and  dear, 
as  well  as  magnificent"    Dibdin  on  tne  Classics,  vol.  ii.  p.  11. 

ft.  FlavU  JosEPHi,  que  repiriri  potuerunt,  Opera  onlnia,  Greed 
et  Latind,  ex  nova  versione,  et  cum  notis  Joannis  Hadsoni. 
Accedunt  Note  Edwardi  Bernard!,  Jacob!  Gronovii,  Fr.  Combe- 
ilflii,  Rzechielis  Spanhemii,  Adriani  Relandi,  et  aliorum,  tarn 
edite  quam  inedite.  Post  recensioncm  Joannis  Hudson!  denuo 
recogmta,  et  notis  ac  indicibus  illustrata,  studio  et  labore  Sigeberti 
Havercampi.    Amstelodami,  1726,  2  vols,  folio. 

This  is  usually  considered  the  ediHo  optimOy  becaose  it  contains 
much  more  than  Dr.  Hudson's  edition.  The  Greek  text  is  very 
carelessly  printed,  especially  that  of  Josephus's  seven  books  on  the 
wars  of  the  Jews  with  the  Romans.  Havercamp  collated  two  ma- 
nuscripts in  the  library  of  the  university  at  Levden ;  and,  besides 
the  annotations  mentioned  in  the  title,  he  added  some  observations 
by  Vossius  and  Cocceios,  which  he  found  in  the  margin  of  the  edi- 
Uo  prineept,  printed  at  Basil,  in  1644,  folio.  The  typographical 
execution  of  Havercamp's  edition  is  very  beautiful. 

6.  Flavii  Jossphi  Opera,  Greci  et  Latind,  excuaa  ad  editio- 
nam  Lugduno-Batavam  Sigeberti  Havercampi  cum  Oxoniensi 
Jotfinis  Hudaoni  coUatam.  Curavit  Franciacua  Oberthur.  Lip- 
aie,  1782-1785.    Vols.  L— UI.  8vo. 

This  very  valuable  edition,  which  has  never  been  completed, 
comprises  only  the  Greek  text  of  Josephus.  The  succeeding  volumes 
were  to  contain  the  critical  and  philological  observations  of  the 
editor,  who  has  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  an  excellent  critical 
notice  of  all  the  preceding  editions  of  Josephus.  **  The  venerable 
Oberthtir. is  allowed  to  have  taken  more  pains  in  ascertaining  Uie 
correct  text  of  his  author,  in  collating  every  known  MS.,  in  examin- 
ina  every  previous  edition,  and  in  availing  himself  of  the  labours 
ofhis  predecessors,  than  have  yet  been  shown  by  any  editor  of  Jo- 
sephus.** It  is  therefore  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  such  a  valua- 
ble edition  as  the  present  should  have  been  discontinued  by  an 
editor  so  fully  competent  to  finish  the  arduous  task  which  he  has 
begun.    (Dibdin  on  the  Classics,  vol.  ii.  p.  13.  3d  edition.) 

7.  Flavii  Joseprt  Judei  Opera  omnia  [Giece].  Textom  edi- 
dit CaroL  Ernest  Richtxr.    Lipeie,  1826, 6  tomia,  12oio. 

A  very  neatly  printed  edition :  it  forms  the  first  portion,  as  the 
works  of  Philo  mrm  the  second  part,  of  a  Bibliotheca  Palrum, 
which  is  to  be  edited  by  M.  Richter. 

Several  English  translations  of  Josephus  have  been  published  by 
Court,  L'Estrange,  and  others ;  but  the  best  is  that  of  Mr.  Whiston, 
folio,  London,  1737,  afler  Havercamp's  edition ;  to  which  are  pre- 
fixed a  good  map  of  Palestine,  and  seven  dissertationa  by  the  trans- 
lator, who  has  also  added  many  valuable  notes.  Correcting  and 
illustrating  the  Jewish  historian.  Whiston*s  translation  has  been 
repeatedly  printed  in  various  sizes. 

8.  Miachna:  sive  Totius  Hebreonun  Jaris^  Rttaom,  Anti- 
quitatum  ac  Legum  Oralium,  Systema:  cum  clariastmonim 
Kabbinorum  Maimonidis  et  Bartenore  Commentariia  integria 
Hebnice  et  Lattne.  Notis  illustravit  GuL  Sunxirausius,  Am- 
■telodamii  1698,  6  tomia,  folio. 

"  This  is  a  rery  beautiful  and  correct  work,  necessary  to  the  li- 
brary of  every  biblical  critic  and  divine.  He  who  has  it,  need  be 
aoUcitoos  for  nothing  more  on  this  subject*'  (Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Suc- 
cession of  Sacred  Literature,  p.  56.) 


[PA«r  n.  Csir.  ▼. 
Hefaniee.    BcMlmi  et 


9.  Talmnd  Babylonfieom 

Franoofurti,  1715, 12  tomia,  folio. 

10.  Talmud  HieroaoIymitannBi.  Hebiaiea. 
1710,  folio. 


A  few  only  of  the  Jewish  Rabbina  have  illustnted  every  mdi- 
vidual  book  of  the  Old  Testament :  those  only  an  specified 
which  afc  held  in  the  highest  estimation  by  the  Jews.i 

10*.  Rabbi  Solomoit  jARCHT,^Ben  Isaac,  usually  chid  m 
Raschi  firom  the  contraction  of  his  names,  was  a  native  of  Troye 
in  Champagne  ;  he  wrote  commentaries  on  the  entire  Bible,  u 
well  as  the  chief  part  of  the  Talmud,  and  from  his  extcutn 
learning  is  accounted  one  of  the  most  eminent  Jewish  expositoia 
His  style,  however,  is  so  exceedingly  obscure  as  to  require  an 
ample  comment  to  make  it  intelligible.  He  died  A.n.  1 180.  Many 
of  his  commentariea  have  been  printed  in  Hebrew,  and  some 
have  been  translated  into  Latin  by  Christians ;  as  that  on  Esther 
by  Philip  Daquin,  that  on  Joel  by  Genebrard,  and  those  on  Oba- 
dtah,  Jonah,  and  Zephaniah,  by  Pontac 

1 1.  Rabbi  Abbahajc  Abxh  Exba  was  a  native  of  8}»ain,  tad 
flourished  in  the  twelfth  century ;  his  Commentaries  on  tbe 
Scriptures,  written  in  an  elegant  style,  are  much  esteemed  bodi 
by  Jews  and  Christians. 

12.  Rabbi  Davio  Kikcbi  was  also  a  native  of  Spain,  and 
flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century;  he  wrota 
Commentariea  on  the  Old  Testament,  which  are  highly  Tslned, 
particulariy  that  on  the  prophet  laaiah. 

18.  Rabbi  Lxtt  Bxir  Gebshok,  a  Spanish  Jew,  was  contem- 
porary with  Kimchi :  his  Commentariea  on  the  Scripture,  espe- 
cially on  the  Pentateuch,  are  much  esteemedL  He  accounted  for 
the  miracles  firom  natural  causes. 

14.  Rabbi  Aaboit  Bxv  Elibu  was  an  eminent  Jewish  teacher, 
who  flourished  in  the  fourteenth  centuiy.    He  left  a  Commea-      j 
tary  on  the  Pentateuch. 

16.  Rabbi  Isaac  Ababbxkkl,  or  Abbatakxl  (as  he  is  book- 
times  called),  a  Portuguese  Jew,  flourished  in  the  fifteenth  ceo. 
tary,  and  wrote  Commentaries  on  the  Pentateuch,  the  whole  of 
the  Prophets,  and  some  other  books  of  Scripture:  notwithstaad- 
ing  his  inveterate  enmity  against  Christianity,  his  writinga  an 
much  valued  by  Christiana,  and  are  highly  extolled  by  the  Jew& 

16.  Rabbi  Solomok  Abxbxblxch,  a  native  of  Spain,  floorisb* 
ed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  wrote  Scholia  on  the  whole  of 
the  Old  Testament,  in  which  he  has  inteiapersed  the  beat  of 
Kimchi's  Grammatical  Observations. 

The  Commentaries  of  Uiese  Rabbins  are  inserted  m  the  BUlk 
Rabbinicat  published  by  fiomberg  at  Venice,  in  4  vols,  folio,  1518t 
and  again  in  1585  and  15SS6,  and  in  Buxtorf's  edition,  prinied  at 
Basle,  1618,  in  4  vols,  folio. 

J7.  Rabbi  Mosxs  Bxir  Haixojt,  usually  called  MsimoniJea, 
though  not  a  commentator  on  the  whole  df  the  Old  Testunent, 
ought  not  to  be  omitted,  on  account  of  his  Moreh  ^'evoclumj  or 
Teacher  of  the  Perplexed,  a  valuable  work,  that  explains  difficult 
phrases,  passages,  parables,  and  allegories.  The  best  edition  of 
this  work  is  that  of  Basil,  1629,  4to.  An  English  translation  of 
this  treatise  was  published  in  1827  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Towoier, 
entitled  **  The  Reasons  of  the  Laws  of  Moses."  Dr.  T.  has  en- 
riched his  tranalatioq  with  a  lifo  of  Maimonidea,  and  with  nimie- 
rous  valuable  notes  and  dissertations.  The  /'orfa  Moeit  of 
Maimonidea  was  edited  by  Pooocke  (in  Arahic  and  Latin)  at 
Oxford,  1646,  4to.,  and  hia  treatisea  De  Jure  PaupeHi,  &c. 
(Heb.  and  Lat)  by  Prideaux,  Oxford,  1679;  and  De  Saenf- 
diet  4to.  London,  1688. 

Several  parts  of  the  works  of  the  above-mentioned  Rabbioi 
have  been  printed  in  a  separate  form ;  viz. : — 

1.  Aabott  the  Karaite.— Libri  Coronn  Legia,  id  est,  Conunen- 
tarii  Karaitici  inediti,  ab  Aarone  ben  Elihu  seculo  dedmo  qoaito 
conscript!,  Particulam  ex  duobus  codidbus  manuscriptis,  ahera 
Jenensi,  altero  Lugdunenai,  edidit,  in  Latinum  transtulit,  st^e 
illustiBvit  J.  G.  L.  Kosegarten.    Jens,  1823,  4to. 

2.  Ababbxitxi.. — Commentarius  in  Pentateochnm,  cor&HcD- 
rici  Van  Bashuisen.    Hanovens,  1710,  folio. 

>  In  this  account  of  the  Jewish  Ezpositors,  we  have  chiefly  followed 
CarpzOT,  In  his  Tntroductio  ad  Librot  Catumicoe  Veterb  Te*tamenti,p.2^ 
et  seq.,  and  De  Rossi's  scarce  work,  entitled  Bibiiotkeca  Jvdiaea  Ami- 
ehrieiiana,  qui  editU  le  inediti  Judetorum  Libri  reeeneetur.  Rojil  8ro. 
Farms.  18U0.  WoMas  has  also  treated  on  the  Jswish  Coomeotaion  id 
his  BibUolheea  Hebraa,  totn.  U.  p.  3G&  et  psssbn.  For  sa  seGomiror  tbe 
Cbaldee  Parsphrsses,  see  Fart  i.  Chsp.  IL  Sect  I.  f 
Voliuoe. 


pp.  196-2091  of  the  fint 
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lyiudsmt  Commenteriiis  in  ProphetM  pri<HrM»  cmk  Angwti 
Pfeifler.     Lipsie,  1686,  folio. 

Ejoadem,  Commentariiu  in  HoBeam,  Latine,  com  nods  Fr.  ab 
Uuaen.    Lupl.  Bat  1686. 

"Ejaadem,  Commentariua  in  Nahum,  curi  J.  D.  Bprecheri. 
Heimatadii,  1703,  4to. 

3.  ABi]r][si.sGH.— Ex  Michlal  Jophi  aeu  Gommentario  R. 
Baiom.  Abenmeiech  in  Yetoria  Teatamenti  Libroa,  una  cam 
apieilegio  R.  Jac  Abendans,  Paiticula,  complectena  propbetiam 
Jons.  Heb.  et  Lat  edente  Ernest  Cbriat  Fabzicio.  Gottingen, 
1793,  8to. 

4.  JAmcHi.— -R.  Sal.  Jaicbii  Commentarina  in  omnea  Yeteria 
Teilamenti  Libroa,  ▼erana  at  illuatratna  a  Jo.  Fiid.  Breithaupto, 
3Tola.4to.     Gotbs,  1713. 

5.  KiMCHid — ^R.  D.  Kimchii  Commentarius  in  Jeaaiam,  Latine 
▼enua  a  Ccaare  Malamineo.    Floientis,  1774,  4to. 

6.  Maiaghias,  cum  Commentariia  Aben  Es»,  Jarcbii  et 
Kimchii  diqnitationibna,   Gar4  Sam.  Bohl.   Roatodiii,  1637, 4to. 

7.  HoasAB,  illastratua  Chaldaica  Yeraione  et  philologicia  oele- 
brium  Rabbinorum  Raachi,  Aben  Eztb,  et  Kimchii  Commentariia. 
Helmatadji,  170S,  4to.    Reprinted  at  Gottingen,  1780. 

8.  JoBL  et  Ob  AST  AH,  cum  ParaphTaai  Chaldaica,  Maaora,  et 
Commentariifl  trium  Rabbinorum.  Heb.  et  Lat  curk  Jo.  Laus- 
9KH.    Utrecht,  1657,  4to. 

9.  Johannia  MxncanT  Commentarii  in  Yatea  quinque  priorea, 
quibua  adjuncti  sunt  R.  Sal.  Jarchii,  Aben  Ezne,  et  Dav.  Kimchii 
Commentarii,  ab  ipso  Latinitate  donatL  Editio  altera,  curi  O. 
C.  Btirklini.    Giase,  1695. 

10.  J.  B.  Carpzotxi  Collegium  Rabbinioo-Biblicum  in  libel- 
lum  Ruth.  Heb.  et  Lat    Lipda),  1703,  4to. 

This  work  contains  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  book  of  Ruth,  the 
Tsrgum,  the  great  and  little  Masofa,  and  four  Rabbinical  Common- 
tariest  together  with  Latin  versions,  and  copious  notes  by  the  editor, 
J.  &  Carpaov.  Calmet  states,  that  this  book  will  be  found  of  great 
service  to  those  who  are  learning  Hebrew,  and  will  also  servo  as 
an  innoduction  to  the  reading  of  me  rabbinical  writers. 


§  8.  ILLVBTmATIOHB  OP  TBS  HOLT  acniPTUBXS,  DXKITXn  TEOK 

jawiatf  BOURCxa. 

1.  Georgii  Johannia  Hbitkii  DisBertatio  de  Ubu  Librorum 
Apociyphorum  Yeteris  Teatamenti  in  Novo  Teatamento.  HaLc, 
1711,410. 

2.  Christ  Theophili  Kuik5xl  Obaervationea  ad  Novum  Tea- 
tamentum  ex  Libria  Apociyphia  Yeteria  Teatamenti.  Lipeia, 
1794,  8vo. 

3.  Job.  Benedict!  Cabpzovii  ExercitaUonea  in  S.  Pauli  Epia- 
tolam  ad  Hebrsoe  ex  Philone  Alexandrino.  Pnefixa  aunt  Philo- 
niana  Prolegomena,  in  quibua  de  non  adeo  contemnenda  Philonis 
eruditione  Hebraica,  de  convenientia  stili  Philonia  cum  illo  D. 
Pauli  in  Epistola  ad  Hebreoa,  et  de  aliia  nonnullia  varii  argu- 
menti  exponitur.    Helmstadii,  1750, 8vo. 

4.  J.  B.  Caefzotii  Strictures  Theologies  in  Epistolam  Pauli 
ad  Romanoa.  Adapend  aubinde  aunt  Florea  Philoniani.  Helm- 
stadii, 1758,  8vo. 

This  is  the  second  and  best  edition  of  Carpasov's  Observations 
on  St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans ;  they  originally  appeared  in 
detached  portions,  at  Helmstadt,  in  quarto,  between  the  yean  1752 
and  1756. 

5.  Chriatophori  Frederic!  Loxsirxu  Obaervationea  ad  Novum 
Testamentum  e  Philone  Alexandrino.    8vo.  Lipeie,  1777. 

This  work  was  preceded  by  a  quarto  tract  of  Loesner's,  entitled 
Lecticnmn  Philonianarum  Sttecimen^  published  at  Leipsic,  in  1758. 
The  force  and  meaning  or  words  are  particularly  iljustrated,  to- 
gether with  points  of  antiquity  and  the  readings  of  Philo's  text. 
The  li^ht  thrown  upon  the  New  Testament,  by  the  writings  of 
Phito,  IS  admirably  elucidated  by  Loesner;  to  complete  whose 
work  there  should  be  added  Adamx  Frid.  Kuhnii  Spicuegium  Loet- 
neri  ObiervaHcnum  ad  N.  T.  e  Philone  Alexandrino.  Sorau,  1783, 
Ito. ;  2d  ed.  Pfortm,  1785,  8vo.    The  second  is  the  best  edition. 

6.  Jo.  Baptists  Ottii  Spicilegium,  aive  Excerpta  d  Flavio 
Josepho  ad  Novi  Testament!  Illuatmtionem.  CuHL  Sigeberti 
Havercampi.    Lug.  Bat  1741,  8vo. 

7.  Jo.  Tobis  Kbxbbii  Obaervationea  in  Novum  Testamentum 
e  Flavio  Joaepho.    Lipais,  1755,  8vo. 

Both  these  works*are  necessary  to  the  Biblical  Student  as  Krebs 


has  illnatnted  a  sraat  number  of  pasaages  in  the  New  Testament 
from  Josephos,  which  are  not  noticed  in  Ott's  Spicilegium.  In  pp. 
527 — 612.  of  the  latter  publication,  there  is  a  curious  collection  of 
sixty-eight  articles,  omitted  by  Josephus,  of  which  he  could  not 
have  been  ignorant ;  and  U>  this  is  annexed  an  interesting  disserta- 
tion of  C.  Bos,  on  the  genuineness  of  the  celebrated  passage  con* 
coming  Jesus  Christ 

8.  MelKfidum  Hebraicum,  sive  Observaliones  ex  Hebroorum 
Antiquiorum  monumentis  desumpts,  undo  plurima  cum  Yeteria* 
tum  Novi  Testament!,  loca  explicantur  vel  illuatrantur.  Autora 
Christophoro  Cartwriohto.  In  the  eighth  volume  of  the 
Critic!  Sacri,  pp.  1271—1426. 

To  our  learned  countryman  Cartwright  belongs  the  honour  of 
being  the  first  who  applied  the  more  ancient  writings  of  the  Jews 
to  the  illustration  of  the  Bible.  He  was  followed  in  the  same  path 
of  literature  by  Drosius,  whose  PraUrita  sive  Annolationes  in  TV 
tum  Jesu  Christi  Testamentum  (4to.  Franeqoem,  1612)  contain  many 
valuable  illustrations  of  the  New  Testament.  Some  additions  were 
subsequently  made  to  his  work  by  Balthasar  Scheidius,  whose  Prca- 
ieriia  Pneteritorum  are  included  in  the  publication  of  Meuschen, 
noticed  in  No.  11.  below. 

9.  The  WorkB  of  the  Rev.  John  Liohtfoot,  D.D.,  Master  of 
Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Pitnam, 
A.M.    London,  1822-25,  13  vols.  8vo. 

The  writings  of  Dr.  Lishtfoot  are  an  invaluable  treasure  to  the 
Biblical  Student  By  his  deep  researches  into  the  Rabbinical  writ- 
ings,  he  has  done  more  to  illustrate  the  phraseoloay  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  to  explain  the  various  customs,  &c.  Uierein  alluded 
to,  particularly  in  the  New  Testament,  than  any  other  author  be* 
fore  or  since.  Two  editions  of  this  learned  Divine's  works  were 
published  previously  to  that  now  under  consideration,  viz.  1.  The 
English  edition  of  Dr.  G.  Bright  in  two  folio  volumes,  London, 
1684;  and,  2.  A  Latin  edition,  published  at  Rotteidam,  in '2  vols, 
folio,  1686,  entitled  Joonnis  Ligntfooti  Opera  Omnia,  and  again  at 
Franeker  in  three  folio  volumes,  which  were  superintended  by  the 
celebrated  critic,  Leusden.  These  foreign  editions  are  taken  from 
the  English  one,  the  English  parts  being  translated  into  Latin  :  the 
third  volume  in  Leusden's  eaition  is  composed  chiefly  of  several 
pieces,  which  Lightfoot  had  left  unfinished,  but  which  were  too 
valuable  to  be  altogether  omitted.  They  were  communicated  by 
Mr.  Strype,  who  in  1700  published  ^Some  genuine  Rewudns  of  Ike 
late  pious  and  learned  John  Lightfoot,  D.D.  in  8vo.  In  preparing 
his  edition,  Mr.  Pitman  has  adopted  ibr  his  basis  the  London  edition 
of  1684,  and  Siiype's  Bupplemental  volume,  incorporating  the  addi- 
tional matter  in  Leusden  s  edition :  and,  by  indefatigable  researches, 
he  has  succeeded  in  recovering  sinne  pieces  of  Lightfoot's  which 
were  never  before  published.  New  Indexes  and  other  focilities 
of  reference,  are  given  in  the  concluding  volume  of  this  edition. 
It  is  but  justiee  to  add  that  they  are  neady  and  correctly  printed, 
and  from  their  reasonable  price,  demand  a  place  in  every  biblical 
library.  In  order  to  complete  Dr.  Liehtfoot's  Hora  Hebraica  et 
Talmudiae,  or  Hebrew  ana  Talmudictu  Exercitations  on  the  Neto 
Testament,  which  proceed  no  further  than  the  fint  EpisUe  to  the 
Corinthians,  Christian  Schoxtgknius  published 

10.  Hona  Hebraics  et  Talmndicn  in  Universum  Novum  Tea- 
tamentum,  quibus  Horn  Jo.  Lightfooti  in  libria  historicia  sup- 
plentur,  epistols  et  apocalypais  eodem  modo  illustrantur.  Brea- 
ds, 1733,  2  tonus,  4to. 

In  this  elaborate  work,  Schoetgenius  passes  over  the  same  books 
on  which  Dr.  Lightfoot  has  treated,  as  a  supplement,  without 
touching  the  topics  already  produced  in  the  English  work;  and 
then  continues  me  latter  to  the  end  of  the  New  Testament  Copies 
in  good  condition  generally  sell  at  from  two  to  three  guineas. 

11.  Novum  Testamentum  ex  Talmude  et  Antiquitatibus  He- 
breorum  iliuatratum,  a  Johanne  Gerhaido  Meuschx^xo.  Lipeiey 
1786,  4to. 

In  this  work  are  inserted  various  treatises  by  Danzius,  Rhenford, 
Scheidius,  and  others,  who  have  applied  themselves  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  from  the  Jewigh  writings. 


SECTION  III. 

CHRISTIAN  COHMEIfTATORS,  IimCRPRETCRS,  AlfD  PARAPHRA8T8 
ON  THE   SCRIPTURES. 

§  1.  comrBNTARiBa  by  trb  tathbbs,  ahu  othbr  siVTirsa 

OP   THB    CHRISTIAN    CHDBCH,    PRBTIOUSIT    TO    THE    BEPOR- 
XATIOir.  * 

Tub  following  are  the  principal  commentators  on  the  sacred 
writings,  who  are  to  be  found  among  the  Primitive  Fathbbb 
or  the  Chbibtiab  Church:  but,  in  conaulting  their  writings, 
the  boBt  editiona  only  ahould  be  referred  to,  especially  those  by 
ProteBtanta;  aa  the  editiona  superintended  by  divines  of  the 
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Romiflh  Church  are  not  only  frequently  conruptod,  hut  spurious 
writings  are  also  often  ascribed  to  the  fathers,  in  order  to  support 
the  anti-scriptural  dognias  of  that  church.  ^ 

[i.]  Greek  Fathere. 

OniosHis  in  Scripturas  Sacras  Commentaria,  quaicunque 
Groce  reperiri  potuerunt  Edidit,  partim  Latind  vertit,  et  uni- 
▼ersa  notis  et  observationibus  illustravit  Petrus  Daniel  Huetius. 
Rothomagi,  1666,  2  tomis,  folio. 

Orioen  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  and  through 
the  firat  half  of  the  third  cenniry ;  and  was  distinguished  not  more 
by  his  learning  than  by  his  piety  and  eloquence.  He  wrote  Com- 
meniarieM  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  now  lost:  the  best  separate  edition  of  whet  has  been  pre- 
served is  this  of  Huet.  He  abo  wrote  Scholia  or  short  notes  ex- 
planatory of  difficult  passages  of  Scripture,  in  which  he  chiefly 
attendea  to  the  literal  sense.  Of  these  Scholia  some  extracts  only 
are  preserved  in  the  collection  made  by  Gregoiy  Naziansen  and 
Basil  the  Great,  entitled  Phiiocalia,  and  published  at  Paris,  in  1618, 
4to.  His  Homilies,  in  which  he  addressed  himself  to  the  capacities 
of  the  people,  as  well  as  his  numerous  other  works,  both  practical 
and  controversial,  our  limits  permit  us  not  to  detail ;  and  his  cri- 
tical labours  on  the  sacred  writings  are  noticed  in  another  part  of 
this  work.'  In  the  Commentaries  above  mentioned,  Origen  gave 
full  scope  to  his  learning  and  imagination,  in  what  appeared  to  him 
to  be  the  historical,  literal,  mystioil,  and  moral  sense  of  the  Bible.' 
Oriffen's  grand  fault  is  that  of  allegorising  the  Scriptures  too  much ; 
ana  this  method  of  interpretation  he  adopted  from  the  Alexandrian 
philosophers,  in  the  hope  of  establishing  an  union  between  heathen 
philosophy  and  Chrisuan  doctrine.  His  fundamental  canon  of 
criticism  was,  that,  wherever  the  literal  sense  of  Scripture  was  not 
obvious,  or  not  clearly  consistent  with  his  peculiar  tenets,  the  words 
were  to  be  understood  in  a  spiritual  and  mj^tical  sense ;  a  rule  by 
which  he  could  easily  incorporate  any  fancies,  whether  original  or 
borrowed,  with  the  Christian  creed.  Mosheim  has  justly  charac- 
terised this  lather  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  writers  of  the 
third  century,  who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  learned  and 
pious  productions ;  and  as  "  a  man  of  vast  and  uncommon  abilities, 
the  ([[reatest  luminary  of  the  Christian  world  that  this  age  exhibited 
to  view.  Had  the  justness  of  his  judgment  been  equal  to  the  im- 
mensity of  his  genius,  the  fervour  of  his  piety,  his  indefatigable 
patience,  his  extensive  erudition,  and  his  other  eminent  and  supe- 
rior talents,  all  encomiums  must  have  fallen  short  of  his  merit 
Yet,  such  as  he  was,  his  virtues  and  his  labours  deserve  the  admi- 
ration of  all  ages ;  and  his  name  will  be  transmitted  with  honour 
through  the  annals  of  time,  as  long  as  learning  and  genius  shall  be 
esteemed  among  men."^— The  expository  writings  of  Origen  are  to 
be  (bund  in  the  collective  editions  of  his  works:  the  most  complete 
is  Uie  edition  published  by  M.  de  la  Rue,  in  four  vols,  folio,  Paris, 
1733-4^9 ;  reprinted  by  M.  Oberthur  at  Wurceburg,  in  15  vols.  8vo. 
1780  and  following  years. 

2.  Joannis  CHnTsosroMi  Sermones  tres  in  Genesim ; — Quatuor 
Homilie  in  Psalmos; — Ezpositio  perpetua  in  Novum  Jesu 
Ghristi  Testamentum;  folio.  In  the  various  editions  of  his 
collective  works. 

John  Chrysostom,  who  flourished  in  the  fourth  century,  was  a 
pupil  of  Diodonia  o£  Tarsus,  who  had  himself  been  a  disciple  of 
Ongen's.  He  wrote  homilies  on  thegreater  part  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  on  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Catholic  epistles.  His  homilies  on  the  New  Testament  are 
every  way  preferable  to  those  on  the  Old.  £me8ti  is  of  opinion  that 
none  of  the  productions  of  the  fiithers  are  equal  to  those  of  Chrysos- 
tom on  St  Paul's  Epistles ;  and  that  all  subsequent  Greek  CMnmen- 
tators  on  them  have  exclusively  followed  him.  On  the  historical 
books,  his  commentary  on  St.  Matthew  is  incomparably  the  best  and 
most  copious,  and  is  particularly  worthy  of  being  perused.  Chry- 
sostom's  manner  of  expounding  is  this :  he  first  takes  a  verse  of 
Scripture,  which  he  explains ;  and  then  investigates  and  elucidates 
the  meaning  of  particular  words,  pointing  out  the  scope  of  the 
sacred  author,  whose  style  and  genius  he  examines,  and  rendering 
all  Hebraisms  by  equivalent  inielligible  Greek  expressions.  He 
throughout  adheres  to  the  literal  sense,  which  he  maintained  to  be 
the  true  one.  The  homilies  are  found  in  the  beautiful  Editio  Prin- 
ceps  of  his  works  published  by  Sir  Henry  Seville,  in  8  vols,  folio, 
Eton,  1612;  and  in  Montfaocon's  edition,  which  is  the  best,  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  in  13  vols,  folio,  1718-1738.  An  admirable  French 
translatbn  o£  a  selection  from  Chrysostom's  Homilies,  and  other 
works,  was  printed  by  Auger,  at  Paris,  1785,  in  4  vols.  8va    In 

<  fike  numerous  proofs  or  this  remark  in  James's  Treatise  of  the  Cornip- 
tloD  of  Scripture  Ckiuncils  and  Fathers  bj  the  prelates,  Ac.  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  for  maintenance  of  popery,  pp.  1— 27i.    Loodoo,  1688L  Svo. 

«  See  Vol  1.  Part  I.  pp.  267;  268. 

a  Jahn's  Enchiridion  Hermeneutica  Generalls,  pp.  163, 164.  A  further 
ac4:ount  of  Orfgen's  expositor j  labours  may  be  seen  in  Ernesti's  Institutlo 
Interpretis  Nov!  Testamenti,  pp.  2B6,  287.  and  In  Moms's  Acroases  super 
Bermeoeutica  Novi  Fosderis,  tora.  ii.  pp.  230—836. ;  in  IlosenniYilIer*s  His- 
toria  Interpretationis  LibrorumSacrorum,  torn.  lii.  pp.  17-^166.  and  Simon's 
Hist.  Crit  da  Vieax  Test.  liv.  ill.  ch.  iz.  pp.  439->442. 

«  Mosbeim's  Eccl.  HisL  toI.  i.  p.  270.  edit.  1806.  On  the  merits  of  Origen 
as  an  interpreter  of  U0I7  Writ,  see  Conybesre's  Bsmptoo  Lectures  for 
18M,  pp.  131 — 143. 


1807,  MatthiB  published  fifty-two  of  his  homilies  at  : 
8va  with  various  readings,  a  commentary  and  index.* 

3. '  THsonoMTi,  Episcopi  Cyrensis,  Explanntioiies  in  Pacu 
Epistolas  omnes.  Inter  Opera,  Parisiis,  1608,  3  tomia,  faiMk 
Parisiis,  1642,  4  tomis,  folio.    Hal»»  1760.74, 6  Ummm,  8«a. 

Tbxodoret,  Bishop  of  C3rnis,  or  Cyropolis,  in  Syria,  wiole  in  tb 
fiAh  century:  though  he  chiefly  follows  Chrysostom  in  his  rssi- 
mentary  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  he  has  added  many  new  and  scnkar 
observationa  of  his  own,  and  has  successfully  ▼indicated  bs^ 
passages  against  the  Arians  and  other  sectaries  of  his  taase.  1^ 
critical  merits  of  Theodoret  as  an  expositor  of  Scripcure,  ven 
investigated  by  M.  Richler  in  a  treatise  entitled  De  TbeodoreM 
Epistolarum  I^ulinarum  Interprete  Commentariua  Hislorico-£s»> 
geticos.    Lipsie,  1822,  8vo. 

4.  Noiriri  Fanopolits  Metaphraais  Evangelii  Jo 
suit,   Lectionumque   varietate  instruxit  Francisciis 
Aocessit  Evangelium  Joannis.    Defuncto  P«i 
curavit  Nicolaus  Bachius.    Lipsie,  1833,  8vo. 

NoNNUS,  of  Panopolis  in  Egypt,  lived  in  the  early  part  ef  iks 
fifteenth  century.  His  paraphrase  on  St  John's  Gospel,  whirh  a 
written  in  Greek  verae,  contains  some  varioua  readings  wliicli  haw 
been  noticed  by  Mill,  Bengel,  Wetstein,  Griesbach«  and  Sdwiiz.  a 
their  several  critical  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament.  Fi 
edition  of  Nonnus  is  the  best  that  has  ever  been  published. 


[ii.]  Laiin  Fathere, 

1.  HmoiTTKi  Questiones  Hebraice  in  Gieneui ; — ^Ejosd^a 
Commentarii  in  Ecclesiasten ;  dus  in  Canticam  Cantioonm 
Homilis,  ex  Gneco  Origenis ; — Commentarii  in  leaaiam ; — H> 
milias  novem  in  Visiones  Isais,  ex  Gneco  Origenis ; — Commrn- 
tarius  in  Jeremiam ; — Commentarii  in  Ezechielem  Libri  XIV. : 
— Commentariua  in  Banielem.  Homilis  Origenis  XXVUL 
Explanationes  in  Jeremiam  et  Ezechielem  continentea ; — Cos- 
mentarii  in  XII  Prof^etas  Minorca ;  Commentarii  in  Mattbaca 
Libri  IV. ; — Commentarii  in  Panli  Epistolas  ad  €SalaiaB»  Epbp> 
sios,  Titum,  et  Philemonem,  folio.  In  the  diflerent  editions  of  iui 
works. 


Jeroite,  of  all  the  Latin  fathers,  has  rendered  the 
tant  services  to  the  Christian  world,  by  his  elaborate  f 
on  the  Scriptures,  and  his  prefaces  to  the  difierent  books.  Hs 
commentary  on  the  Prophets  is  reckoned  the  best  part  of  his  works : 
his  valuable  Latin  version  of  the  Scriptures  hss  been  noticed  in  ibf 
latter  part  of  the  first  volume.  The  principal  editions  of  this  emi- 
nently learned  fiither's  works  are  those  of  Paris,  1693 — 1706,  in  fiit 
vols,  folio)  and  of  Verona,  1734-1742,  in  eleven  vols.  Ibliou 

2.  HiLARii  Conunentarius  in  Paalmos  et  in  Evangefiia 
Matthci,  folio,  in  the  various  editions  of  his  works, 

Hilary,  Bishop  of  Poitiers,  in  the  fourth  century,  wrote  Cobh 
mentaries  on  the  Psalms,  and  on  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew,  aki«':i 
consist  more  of  what  he  borrowed  from  Origen  than  of  the  mola 
of  his  own  studies :  and  on  this  account  Morus  is  of  opinion,  ifcss 
little  aasistance  can  be  derived  from  consulting  them.  This  sa> 
thor  must  not  be  confounded  with  Hilary,  sumamed  the  Deacoa. 
from  the  oflice  which  he  filled  in  the  Church  at  Rome  in  the  laiJ- 
die  of  the  fourth  century :  and  who  vrrote  a  Commentary  on  Si 
Paul's  Epistles,  which  is  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Beae- 
diciine  edition  of  Ambrose's  works  (Paris,  1686-1690,  2  vols,  fiiije; 
to  whom  they  are  erroneously  ascribed. 

3.  Aurelii  AuousTiiri  Commentarii  tam  in  Veins  quan  a 
Novum  Testamentum,  ex  omnibus  ejusdem  lucubratioiubos  tA- 
lecti.  Studio  et  labore  Joannis  GastiL  Venetiis,  1543,  2  vo)a4ta^ 

AuGUBTiNK,  the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Hippo  in  AInca,  in  ikt 
fourth  century,  wrote  several  Treatises  on  the  Scripuirea,  and  ps^ 
ticularly  Commentaries  on  the  Psalms,  neither  of  which  are  now 
held  in  much  estimation,  notwithstanding  the  high  rank  he  b  4Ji 
in  ecclesiastical  history.  His  piety,  indefatigable  appUcatioa.  sc> 
lime  genius,  unwearied  pursuit  of  truth,  and  the  acnteneas  of  hs 
wit,  are  imiversally  allowed.  **  It  is  however  certain,**  ears  M^v 
sheim,  "  that  the  accuracy  and  solidity  of  his  judgment  were  brt^^ 
means  proportionable  to  the  eminent  talents  now  mentioned  :  sod 
that  upon  many  occasions,  he  was  more  guided  by  the  violent  «• 
pulse  of  a  warm  imagination,  than  by  the  cool  dictatea  of  reason  ss4 
prudence.  Hence  that  ambiguity  which  appears  in  his  writings, 
and  which  has  sometimes  rendered  the  most  attentive  readers  co- 
certain  with  respect  to  his  real  sentiments ;  and  hence  also  the  jen 
complaints  whicn  many  have  made  of  the  contradictions  that  are  jo 
freqnent  in  his  work,  and  of  the  levity  and  oreeipitation  with  whi<i 
he  set  himself  to  write  upon  a  variety  ot  subjects,  before  he  M 
examined  them  with  asuflScient  degree  of  attention  and  dilii^enc<>.'* 
Jahn  has  remarked  that  the  genius  of  Augustine  resembled  that  of 
Origen  nther  than  that  of  Jerome,  to  both  of  whom  he  wasgrestly 

•  Severs]  editions  of  Chrysostom's  Homilies  are  enumerated  by  Bar]^ 
In  his  Brevior  Notitis  Literatune  Green,  pp.  739—741. ;  to  which  worfc.  m 
well  as  to  those  of  Ernesti  and  Morus,  above  referred  10,  we  are  chtri; 
indebted  for  the  following  notices  of  the  Cktmmentaries  o(  the  Greek  ^Uwn 

•  Moshelm's  Ecclesiastical  History,  voL  L  p.  363. 
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inferior  in  learning,  being  totally  ignorant  of  Hebrew,  and  bnt  mo- 
derately vereed  in  Greek.*  His  TreatiBee  on  the  Scriptares  €ona 
the  third,  and  hit  Commentaries  on  the  Plnlms  the  fourth  volume 
of  the  Benedictine  edition  q£  hi>  works.  He  accommodates  the 
Scriptures  more  frequently  to  his  own  ideas  than  he  accommodates 
these  to  the  former,  and  is  perpetually  hunting  out  mysteries,  espe- 
cially in  numbers.^  Such  was  the  authority  m  which  the  writings 
of  Augustine  were  held,  that  his  expositions  continued  to  be  im- 
lowed  by  all  Latin  interpreters  from  his  time  until  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  who  have  selected  expositions  not  only  firom  his  professedly 
biblical  labours,  but  also  from  his  other  practical  and  controversial 
writings.  Among  the  principal  compilations  of  this  kind  is  the 
GloUf  or  short  interpretation  of  Strebo,  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
next  column,  No.  1. 


[ill.]  Later  Divinef  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churchee* 

Of  the  Doctors,  or  Divines  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churchea, 
who  flourished  between  the  sixth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  the 
following  are  reputed  to  be  the  most  judicioos  commentators. 

Greek  Writer: 

1.  Thxophtlacti  Archiepiscopi  Bulgaria  Enarrationefl,  aive 
Commentarii  in  IV.  Evangelia,  Grece,  Rome,  1542,  folio; 
Grsoe  et  Latino,  Parisiis,  1631,  folio. — Ejuadem  Explicationea 
in  Acta  Apostolorum,  Gisoe  et  Latine,  Colonis,  1567,  folio^ — 
Ejusdem  Commentarii  in  D.  Pauli  Epistolas,  Gnece  et  Latine, 
Londini,  1636,  folio. — ^Ejusdem  Commentarii  in  Epistolas  et  in 
aliquot  Prophetas  Minores,  Latine,  Parisiis,  1542,  folio. 

Thbophylact,  metropolitan  of  Bulgaria,  flourished  in  the  Uth 
century :  his  Scholia  on  the  principal  books  of  Scripture  are  chiefly 
abridged  from  Chrysostom.  Those  on  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and  St. 
Paul's  Epistles,  are  particularly  valuable.  Professor  Stuart,  cha- 
nicterizinff  the  Greek  Commentators  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
observes  mat  **  Theophylact  is  by  far  the  most  agreeable,  especially 
for  beginners  in  the  study  of  Greek  Commentary.  He  ooipprises  all 
that  is  valuable  in  Chrvsostom,  and,  for  the  most  part,  nearly  in 
Chrysostom's  words ;  wnile  at  the  same  time  he  has  ffiven  to  the 
whole  more  ease,  simplicity,  and  compactness.  Seldom  does  he 
yentnre  upon  any  new  opinion  of  his  own ;  and  when  he  does,  it  is 
with  great  deference  to  his  predecessors."  (Commentary  on  the 
Hebrews,  vol.  i.  p.  345.)  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  mat  pub- 
lished at  Venice,  1754-1763,  in  4  vols,  folio. 

2.  (EcvKXKii  Commentaria  in  Acta  Apoetolorum,  in  omnes 
Pauli  Epistolas,  et  in  Epistolas  Catholicas  omnes.  Accesserunt 
Aretha,  Cappadocis  Episcopi,  Explanationes  in  Apocalypein. 
GrsBoe  et  Latine,  cura  Fred.  MoreUL  Parijois,  1631,  2  tonus, 
folio. 

(EcuMCKius,  Bishop  of  Tricca  in  Thessaly,  towards  the  close  of 
the  tenth  century,  wrote  Commentaries  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, and  the  whole  of  the  Epistles.  His  work  is  a  judicious  com- 
pilation from  Origen,  Chrvsostom,  Edjaebiua,  and  others.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  observation,  that  Uie  controverted  clause  in  St  John's  First 
Epistle  (1  John  v.  7.)  was  not  known  to  this  writer.  The  best  edi- 
tion is  that  of  Paris,  1631,  in  2  vols,  folio. 

3.  Very  similar  to  the  works  of  Theophylact  and  (Ecumenius 
above  noticed,  are  the  Catskx,  or  Commentaries  on  the  Scrip- 
tures, consisting  of  several  passages  or  interpretations  of  the 
lathers,  reduced  to  the  order  of  chapters  and  verses  of  the  books ; 
they  are  denominated  Catena,  because  as  a  chain  is  composed  of 
several  links  connected  together,  so  these  compilations  consist  of 
numerons  different  passages,  or  the  sentences  and  expositions  of 
different  writers,  so  connected  together  as  to  form  one  continued 
work. 

The  earliest  compiler  of  a  Catena  was  Procopius  of  Gaza, 
whose  entire  work  on  the  Scriptures  has  never  been  printed; 
though  particular  (wrtions  have  been  published,  as  his  Catena  on 
the  Octateuch,  or  eight  first  books,  in  Latin,  Tiguri  (Zurich),  1555, 
Iblio :  on  the  two  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  Gr.  LaL  4to.  Lug. 
Bat.  1680 ;  a  specimen  of  his  Catena  on  the  Heptateuch,  or  seven 
first  books,  and  on  the  Song  of  Solomon,  edited  by  EmesU,  Leipeic, 
1785,  4to. ;  on  Isaiah,  edited  by  Courtier,  folio,  Paris,  1580.  Pr> 
oopins  was  followed  by  Oljrmpiodorus,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
flourished  in  the  seventh  century ;  his  Catena  on  tne  book  of  Job 
was  published  at  Venice  in  1587,  4to.  A  Catena  on  Job,  Psalms, 
Matthew,  and  John,  was  printed  by  Plantin  at  Antwerp,  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  in  seven  vols,  folio,  1630,  and  following  years.  One  of 
the  most  valuable  works  of  this  kind  is  the  Catena  of  Nicephorus 
on  the  Octateuch,  the  two  books  of  Samuel,  and  the  two  books  of 
Kings ;  it  is  a  compilation  from  fif^-one  writers,  and  was  published 
in  Greek,  in  2  vols,  folio,  at  Leipsic,  1792.  Poesin  and  Clorderios 
published  a  Catena  in  Greek  and  Latin,  on  the  four  Evangelists,  in 
1628,  1630,  1646,  and  1647,  at  Antwerp  and  Thouloose,  in  four 
large  folio  volumes ;  and  a  Greek  Catena  of  Victor,  a  presbyter  of 

•>  Jahn.  Eochiridlon  Hermeneiidce  Generalis,  p.  167. 
«  RambaebU  Instit.  Herm.  p.  679. 


Antioch,  and  other  fitthers,  cm  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  was  edited 
by  Matthni,  at  Moscow,  1775,  in  2  vols.  8vo.' 

4.  EuTHTxii  Zigabeni  Monachi  Commentarii  in  Psalmos, 
Gneoe  et  Latine ;  apud  Theophylacti  Operum  Tbnu  IV.  Vene 
tiis,  1763,  folio. 

Euthymii  Zigabeni  Commentarius  in  quatuor  Evangelia, 
Grace  et  Latine.  Textum  Grscum  nunquam  antea  editum  ad 
fidem  duorum  Codicum  Membranaceorum  Bibliothecarum  8.  S. 
Synodi  Mosquensis  auctoris  astate  scriptonim,  diligentur  recen- 
suit,  et  repetita  Versione  Latini  Joannis  Hentenii  suisque  ad- 
jectis  animadversionibus  edidit  Christianus  Frider.  Matthet. 
Lipsin,  1792,  3  tomis,  8vo. 

EcTTHYmus  ZiGABENiTS,  a  mouk  of  Constantinople,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  twelAh  century,  wrote  commentaries  on  different  parts 
of  the  Bible,  the  whole  of  which  have  not  been  printed.  His  prin- 
cipal work  is  a  commentary  on  the  four  Gospels,  published  by 
Matthasi  at  Leipsic,  in  1792,  m  3  vols.  8vo.  The  hitherto  inedited 
Greek  text  is  diligently  revised  from  two  MSS.  in  the  library  of  the 
Holy  Synod  at  Moscow,  written  in  the  time  of  the  author.  VoL  I. 
contains  the  prefaces  and  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew ;  Vol.  II.  the  Gos- 
pels of  St  Mark  and  St.  Luke ;  Vol.  III.  the  Goppel  of  St.  John, 
with  Hentenius*s  Latin  version  of  the  whole  of  Euihymius's  Com- 
mentary, his  Critical  Remarks,  and  those  of  the  learned  editor. 
Euthymius's  Commentary  on  the  Ptolms  was  published  with  the 
works  of  Theophylact 


.    Latin  Writere, 
1.  Biblia  Sacra  cum  Glossa  Ordinaria  a  Walafndo  Stbabo; 
et  Postilla  Nicolai  Ltkaiti,  necnon  additionibus  Pauli  Burgen- 
sis  Episcopi,  et  Matthie  Doringi  replicia.     Duaii,  1617,  6  tomia^ 
folio. 

WoLAriinus  Stbabo  or  SrBABas,  who  flourished  in  the  ninth 
century,  composed  a  work  on  the  whole  Bible,  which  was  called 
QloBea  Ordinaria  or  marginali* ;  because  the  entire  marrin,  at  the 
top  and  bottom,  as  well  as  on  each  side  of  the  page,  was  filled  with 
annotations.  His  work  is,  in  foot,  a  catena  or  collection  of  com- 
ments fiom  all  the  Latin  ftthers  who  preceded  him,  and  particu- 
larly from  Augustine  and  Rabanus  IVlaurus,  whose  pupil  Strabo 
was,  and  who  wrote  a  voluminous  cateTta  on  the  Gospel  of  St  Mat- 
thew,  and  St  Paul's  Epistles,  besides  an  entire  comment  on  the 
Bible,  which  is  still  in  manuscript  Strabo  endeavours  to  show 
the  literal,  historical,  and  moral  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  but  not 
always  with  success.  For  manv  years  the  labours  of  Strabo  con- 
tinued to  be  received  as  the  sole  authorized  interpretation  of  the 
Bible.  The  best  edition  of  his  work  is  that  of  Antwerp,  1634, 
folio.* 

Nicholas  de  Lyra  or  Ltranus,  so  called  from  the  place  of  his 
nativity.  Lire,  a  small  town  in  Normandy,  is  reputed  to  have  been 
a  Jew  by  descent,  but  having  embraced  Christianity,  he  entered 
into  the  religious  society  of  Fnars  Minors  at  Vemeuil.  He  flourish- 
ed towards  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  deserv- 
edly holds  a  distinguish^  rank  among  commentators,  his  explana- 
tions of  the  Scriptures  being  iar  superior  to  the  manner  and  spirit 
of  the  age  in  wnich  he  flourished.  His  compendious  expositions 
of  the  Bible  were  called  poetilU,  from  his  manner  of  placing  them, 
viz.  first  exhibiting  Uie  sacred  text  and  post  ilia  (alter  the  words 
of  the  text)  offering  his  own  explication.  They  were  repeatedly 
printed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fiileenth  and  in  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century ;  and  (as  in  the  edition  above  noticeu)  were 
sometimes  printed  in  conjunction  with  the  gloss  of  Strabo.  In  his 
postils,  Lyra  shows  a  greater  acquaintance  with  the  literal  sense  of 
Scripture  than  any  preceding  commentator,  and  has  availed  him- 
self of  his  intimate  Knowledge  of  Hebrew  to  select  the  best  com- 
ments of  the  most  learned  Rabbins,  particularly  Jarchi.  Being, 
however,  less  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Greek  than  with  the 
Hebrew,  he  is  less  happy  in  his  expositions  of  the  New  Testament 
than  in  those  of  the  Oia.  His  notes  are  allowed  to  be  very  iudi- 
cious,  and  he  principally  attends  to  the  literal  sense,  with  which, 
however,  he  occasionally  intermingles  the  subtilties  of  the  school- 
men. '^  It  is  no  inconsiderable  praise  that,  by  the  aeneral  sound- 
ness and  justness  of  his  expositions,  he  attracted  the  admiration, 
and  contributed  probably  in  some  measure  to  the  instruction  of 
Luther  and  of  his  great  ooa4jutors  in  the  work  of  reformation." 
The  best  edition  or  Lyra's  commentary  is  that  of  Antwerp,  1684, 
in  6  vols,  folio ;  it  is  also  found  in  the  Bihlica  Maxima^  edited  by 
Father  de  la  Haye,  in  19  vols,  folio.  Lyra  was  also  the  author  of 
MoraUa^  or  Moral  Commentaries  upon  the  Scriptures.^ 

*  Moras  (torn.  li.  p.  263.)  bss  enumerated  several  catena  on  particular 
parts  of  the  New  Testament  The  best  acconnt  of  these  compilations  is  to 
be  found  in  Ittigius's  TVaetatus  de  Catenas  Patrumf  Leipsic,  1707,  Bvo. ; 
and  in  Noesselt's  Observationea  de  Catenie  Patrum  Oracorum  in  Novum 
Teetamentum,  Hals,  176S;  4to.  Bee  also  Walchil  BibUotheca  Theologica, 
vol.  !▼.  pp  388—391. 

*  Much  curious  information  relative  to  the  Biblia  Olonata,  or  Glosses 
on  the  Scriptures,  is  contained  in  Masch's  edition  of  Le  Long's  BibUotheca 
Sacra,  part  ii.  voL  iii.  cap.  ii.  sect.  iii.  p.  363.  et  seq. 

■  Masch's  edition  of  Le  Long's  BibUotheca  Sacra,  part  ii.  vol.  iii.  pp.  387— 
382.  Conjbeare's  Bampton  Lectures  for  1824,  pp.  210—216.  Ivvra's  Com* 
mentaries  were  attacked  by  Paul,  Bishop  of  Burgos  (Paulus  BurgensisX 
a  converted  Jew,  and  were  defended  by  Matthias  DDriog.  Ibid.  pp.  363^ 
aM.    Walchil  BibUotheca  Tbeok)gica,  vol.  iv.  pp.  396. 397. 
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8.  Thome  A^inirATig,  Doctoiia  Angelici,  Comroentarift  in 
quowlam  libro«  Vetcrifl  et  Novi  Testamenti;  scilicet,  in  Job; 
Prima  Quinquagena  Davidis ;  Canticum  Canticorum ;  BMiiam : 
Jaremiam,  et  LamenUtionet;  in  Bnuigelia  secundum  Matthsum 
et  Joaunem ;  Catena  Aureain  quatuor  Evangelia;  ex  dictis  Pa- 
trum  connexa  ;  Cummentaria  in  omnee  D.  Pauli  Apoetoli  Epis- 
tolae;  foUo,  inter  operum  Tomoe  xiii-xti.  Venitiie,  1593-4, 
oeaidea  numerous  editions  of  detached  portions  in  various  sizes. 

ThAmas  Aquinas,  a  celebrated  scholastic  doctor  of  the  thir- 
u^enth  century,  compiled  a  Catena  on  the  four  Gospels,  from  up* 
WArds  of  eighty  Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  whose  words  he  chiefly 
ffives,  rather  tlian  their  meaning,  and  quotes  the  Greek  fathers  from 
Ijitin  vertions  of  their  works.  His  comment  long  held  a  distin- 
guished place  in  the  Western  Church. 

There  were  however  a  few,  though  but  few,  interpreters  of 
better  note,  who  flourished  during  the  period  now  tmder  con- 
sideration, and  who  followed  a  better  mode  of  interpretation. 
We  shall  briefly  enumerate  them* 

3.  Bkdjc  Expositio  in  Libros  Historicos  Yeteris  Testamenti, 
in  librum  Tobis,  Jobum,  Parabolas  Salomonis,  et  Cantica  Can- 
ticorum :  Expositio  in  Novum  Testamentum,  Retractationes  et 
QuBstiones  in  AcU  Apostolorum,  folio.     In  his  works. 

The  venerable  Bede,  who  Ivved  in  the  eighth  century,  composed 
a  Catena  on  nearly  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  from  the 
writings  of  the  fathers,  in  which  he  interspersed  but  few  remarks 
of  his  own.  Deeply  versed  in  Greek  literature,  he  has  the  pecu- 
liar praise  of  drawing  from  original  sources. 

4.  ALciTiir,  the  countryman  and  contemporary  of  Beds,  com- 
piled a  commentary  on  some  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  in  which  he 
made  selections  from  Jerome,  Chrysostom,  Auguetine,  Bede, 
and  other  writers;  not  always  with  the  best  judgment.  His 
biblical  labours  are  contained  in  the  editions  of  his  collected 
works,  printed  at  Paris  in  1617,  and  at  Ratisbo^  in  1777,  in  3 
Tolumes,  folio. 

§  2.   SCHOLIA   OS   TBI   XlTTIRa  BIBLE,  OB   THX  eBXATBB   PABT 
THEREOF. 

1.  Joannis  Mariavta  Scholia  in  Vetus  et  Novum  Testamen- 
tum.    Paris,  1620,  folio. 

2.  Hueoiris  Gbotii  Annotationes  ad  Vetns  et  Novnm  Testa- 
mentum. 

The  Scholia  on  the  Old  Testament  were  flrst  published  at  Paris, 
in  1644 :  and  those  on  the  New  Testament  at  the  same  place,  in 
three  volumes,  in  1641,  1646,  and  1650.  They  are  also  to  be  found 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Opera  Thedogica  (Basil,  1732,  folio),  as 
well  as  in  the  Critici  Sacrtt  and  in  Calovius's  Biblia  lUustrata. 
They  were  republished  in  4to.,  with  numerous  corrections  by  Vo- 
ael,  vol.  i.  Halae,  1775 ;  vol.  ii.  and  vol.  iii.  were  published  in  1776 
by  Dpederlein,  who,  in  1779,  published  an  Auctarium,  also  in  4to., 
which  was  separately  sold  under  the  title  of  Scholia  in  Ubro*  Po- 
eticoB  Veterit  Testamenti.  An  edition  of  them  was  published  by 
Mr.  Moody,  in  two  vols.  4to.,  London,  1727;  and  his  Scholia  on  the 
New  Testament  were  reprinted  at  Erlang  in  1755  and  following 
▼ears,  in  4to.  In  1890  a  very  neat  edition  of  the  Scholia  on  the 
New  Testament  appeared  at  Grontngen,  in  8  vols.  8vo.,  the  anony- 
mous editor  of  which  professes  that  he  carefully  corrected  the  nu- 
merous errors  which  had  crept  into  preceding  impressions.  We 
have  been  thus  minute  in  statina  the  ediiions  of  Grotius's  Scholia, 
on  account  of  their  intrinsic  value.  Father  CiUmet  has  criticised 
many  parts  of  them  with  great  severitv,  porticularly  his  preface  to 
and  explanation  of  the  Canticles.  **  Grotius,"  says  Dr.  Doddridge, 
*'  has  clone  more  to  illustrate  the  Scriptures,  bv  what  is  generally 
called  profane  learning,  than  perhaps  almost  all  the  other  commen- 
tators put  together ;  nevertheless  he  too  often  gives  up  prophecies 
which,  in  their  original  sense,  relate  to  the  Messiah.  His  notes  on 
some  teits  are  large  and  learned  dissertations,  which  might  have 
profitably  been  published  by  themselves.'*  "His  learning,"  says 
an  eminent  biblical  critic  of  the  present  day,  **  was  very  extensive  ,* 
his  erudition  profound  ;  and  his  moderation  on  subjects  of  contro- 
versy highly  praiseworthy.  No  man  possessed  a  more  extensive 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers ;  and  no 
man  more  successfully  applied  them  to  the  illustration  of  the  sacred 
writings.  He  is,  perhaps  justly,  suspected  of  Socinian  sentiments  ; 
and  is,  in  general,  so  intent  upon  the  literal  meaning  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  to  lose  sight  oP  the  spiritual.*'  (Dr.  A.  Clarke).^  On  the 
New  Testament  (irotius  is  particularly  valuable  for  underatanding 
the  history  and  Hebraisms.  The  character  of  Grotius,  as  a  com- 
mentator, is  both  fairly  and  ably  estimated  by  Mr.  Conybeara  in 
his  Bampton  Lectures  for  1824,  pp.  259-263. 

8.  DiosATi  (John)  Annotations  on  the  Bible,  tranalated  from 
the  Italian.    London,  1664,  folio. 

>  The  references  above,  ss  well  as  In  the  following  psf  es,  to  Dra.  Dod* 
dridge  sod  Adain  Clarke,  are  to  the  "  Lectures  on  Preachins"  of  the  former, 
inserted  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  deUched  Works,  prinied  at  Leeds,  1804, 
p.  471.  et  sea.,  sad  to  the  *' General  Pr^aee'*  of  the  iatter,  prefixed  to 
vol  1.  of  his  Couuiieotary  on  the  Bible,  whkh  is  noticed  in  a  subseqasut 


[Pabt  n.  CaAP.  I^. 

Diodati  was  an  emment  Italian  divine  and  reformer  in  the  early 
part  of  the  17th  century ;  his  annotations  are  properly  Scholia, 
rather  praetical  than  critical,  but  containing  many  useful  faints ;  a 
considerable  portion  of  them  was  introduced  into  the  **  Assembly's 
Annotations,*'  noticed  in  p.  109.  No.  4. 

4.  Jo.  Christ  Frid.  Schulzii  ct  Geo.  Laur.  Baueri  Scholia 
in  Vetus  Testamentum.  Norimbergs,  1783 — 1797, 10  vols.  8va 

The  three  firat  volumes  only  of  these  learned  Scholia  wer^ 
ottenmUtf  written  by  Professor  Schuixe,'  who  states  in  his  preface, 
that,  in  imitation  oi  Rosenmuller*s  Scholia  on  the  New  Testament, 
he  undenook  similar  short  notes  on  the  Old  Testament.  For  this 
purpose,  he  has  made  extracts  from  the  best  nhilolopcal  and  criti- 
cal Scholia,  chiefly  from  German  works  which  are  not  readily  ae* 
cessible  or  intelligible  by  Ibreignen ;  this  is  no  small  advantage ; 
and,  independently  of  it,  Schulse  has  added  numerous  critical  ooies 
of  his  own,  besides  the  contributions  of  his  learned  friends.  (Maiy's 
Review,  vol.  v.  pp.  406—412.)  On  the  death  of  Schulze,  Professor 
Bauer  continued  the  work,  and  published  the  remaining  seven 
volumes  on  the  same  plan. 

5.  Ernest  Frid.  Car.  RossirHVLLxai  Scholia  in  Yetoa  Teala- 

mentum.     Lipsis,  1795—1826,  18  vols.  8vo.  1823-34. 

The  Scholia  of  the  younger  Rosenmiiller  have  long  enjored  a 
high  reputation  on  the  Continent  When  he  becan  to  publisn  the 
(Irsi  edition  of  his  work,  he  was  a  neologian  of  the  lowest  class. 
In  the  new  edition,  he  has  given  up  many  of  these  oflensive  tenets. 
He  now  admits  the  Pentateuch  to  be  the  composition  of  Moses, 
and  finds  predictions  concerning  the  Messiah  ahaoat  as  often  as 
one  could  desire ;  allhouch  aome  few  of  the  psahns  he  stall  oon- 
siden  as  not  referring  to  the  Messiah.  But  now  and  then  the  ware 
reader  *\vill  plainly  see  that,  as  lo  any  belief  in  inspiration,  be  is 
still  as  much  a  rationalist  as  ever  he  was.  The  student  will  find  in 
most  of  his  works  very  important  treasures,  if  he  knows  how  la 
make  a  right  use  of  them.  (Andover  BiMieal  Repositmy  liir  Jan. 
1832,  pp.  213-215 }  The  new  edition  of  RosenmuUer's  larger 
Scholia  appearsd  at  Leipnc  in  the  ibllowing  onler : — 

Parts  I.  and  II.  comprising  the  Pentateuch.  VoL  I.  Genesis, 
1821 ;  VoL  II.  £xodua,  1822;  Vol.  lU.  Levitiens,  Nomben, 
Deuteronomy. 

Part  in.  Isaiah,  3  vols.  8vo.  1818— 18S9--1833. 

Pait  IV.  The  book  of  Ptelms,  3  voia.  1821— 182a 

Part  V.  The  book  of  Job,  1824. 

Part  VI.  Eiekiel,  2  vols.  8vo.  1826. 

Port  VII.  The  Minor  Prophets;  Vol.  I.  Hoeea  and  Joel,  1827; 
Vol.  II.  Amos,  Obadiah,  and  Jomih.  1827 ;  Vol.  III.  Nahum. 
Micah,  and  Habakkuk;  Vol.  IV.  Zephaniah,  Ha^^,  ZechaP 
riah,  and  Malachi. 

Part  VIII.  Jeremiah.  2  vols.  1826-^. 

Part  IX.  The  Writings  of  Solomon,  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  1829. 

Part  X.  Daniel,  1833. 

Part  XI.  The  Historical  Books.    Vol.  I.  Joshua,  1832. 

6.  Em.  Frid.  Car.  RosiKviJLLiiT  Scholia  in  V.  T.  in  Com- 
pendium redacta.     Vols.  I.  III.    Lipuis,  1828 — 1833,  8vo. 

"In  a  brief  preface  to  the  first  volume,  the  audror  states  that  he 
had  frequently  been  solicited  to  publish  an  abridged  edition  of  hit 
copious  original  work,  which  amounts  to  [upwards  of}  twenty 
volumes ;  and  several  othen  are  vet  to  be  added,  in  order  to  com- 
plete his  design.  The  price  of  this  is  so  high,  even  in  Germany, 
that  manjr  who  wish  for  the  work  are  unable  to  purchase  it  Pnn* 
cipally  with  a  view  to  accommodate  persons  of  this  clasa,  the  so- 
thor  has  undertaken  to  publish  a  compendium  of  his  original  work. 
This  labour  he  performs  in  the  main  by  proxy.  The  gentleman, 
who  actually  executes  the  task,  is  namea  John  Christopher  Sigis- 
mund  Lkchnkk,  and  is  evening  preacher  at  St  Paul'a  ehinrch  m 
Leipzic.  The  professor  speaks  of  him  as  *  vir  clarissimua,  in  sacrs- 
rum  literarum  dextre  versato.'  His  commission  is,  lo  select  fross 
the  larger  commentary  whatever  pertains  to  the  explanation  of  the 
meaning  and  forms  or  words  in  which  there  is  any  difficulty ;  also, 
whatever  is  requisite  in  order  to  give  a  correct  understanding  of 
facts  and  events,  ancient  rites,  the  names  of  peisons  and  places, 
and  other  things  of  a  similar  nature.  In  passages  of  special  diffi- 
culty, some  account  of  the  views  of  other  critics  is  given.  VarioiM 
readings  that  are  important,  are  also  noticed.  The  oommiasion  be- 
ing executed,  the  whole  is  reviewed  by  Rosenmiiller  himself;  cor- 
rections are  made  of  his  former  opinions  where  he  deems  them 
necessary ;  now  and  then  new  matter  is  added ;  and  a  reference  is 
made  to  important  works  on  various  subjects  pertaining  to  sacred 
criticism,  which  have  been  published  since  the  last  edition  of  the 
larger  Commentary.  Such  is  tlie  plan  of  the  Compendium ;  a  work 
which,  in  many  respects,  will  be  welcome  to  all  the  friends  of  sacred 
literature.    Mr.  Lechner  appean  to  have  executed  his  task  with 

•  Jaho  affirms  tbat  they  wers  not  written  bf  Schatee  himself,  but  by 
Schoeder  under  his  name :  and  he  further  adds,  that,  in  general,  on  ditficull 
passages,  an  ancient  and  a  raodeni  interpretation  is  given,  and  ihedeci«Joa 
between  them  is  left  to  the  reader*s  jadsmenL  (John,  Enchiridion  Her- 
sneneutice  Oeneralis,  p.  173.)  Whether  SchSeder  or  Schulze  wrote  the 
trst  three  Tolnmes,  is  aot  material  now  to  know :  useful  ss  the  work  on- 
questionably  is,  the  reader  shouM  be  informed  that  the  author  bsa  adopted 
the  faekionabU  hypothesis  of  msny  German  dirines,  thst  Muses  was  s 
clever  mjfthologue,  who  compiled  his  history  from  ccrtsin  mythl  or  tradi- 
tion^ narratives  !  This  hypothesis  is  also  adopted  by  Dafhe ;  and  h  yme 
embraced  by  the  late  Dr.  Geddes  in  his  version  of  the  Bible.  See  if  ez- 
aroined,  and  (we  trust  sstlsfociorlly)  reAtte<l^  Mrpro,  Vol  IL  Part  V.  Chsp.  I 
Sect.  IL 
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8bgt.  m.  §  8.] 

great  diligence  uid  care.  He  remaiiiB  true  to  his  original  throufirh- 
out,  so  far  aa  I  hava  been  able  to  make  the  comparison.  The. 
alight  difierences,  that  now  and  then  occur  between  the  abridgment 
and  the  original,  I  presume,  are  to  be  attributini  to  the  author  him- 
■eli*.  and  not  to  the  writer  of  the  Compend."  (Professor  Stuart,  in 
the  Andover  Biblical  Commentary  for  1832,  vol  ii.  p.  211.) 

The  volumes  hitherto  published  contain  the  following  Books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  viz.  Vol.  I.  the  Pentateuch ;  [Vol.  if.  will  con- 
tain Isaiah];  Vol.  III.  the  Ptalms;  Vol.  IV.  the  book  of  Job;  Vol. 
V.  the  book  of  Ezekiel.  Besides  the  abridgment  of  RosenmuUer's 
Scholia,  this  volume  comprises  a  literal  Latin  translation  of  the 
fortieth,  fbrty-fint,  and  Ibrty-second  chapters  of  ExekieKs  Prophe- 
cies (illuatrated  by  three  engravings  representing  the  plan  of  the 
temple  as  described  by  £zekiel),  executed  by  Julius  Frederick 
Boettcher,  who  has  endeavoured  to  elucidate  that  very  difficult 
portion  of  the  prophet's  writings. 

7.  J.  6.  RosBHNiJLLERi  Scholla  in  Novum  Testamentum. 
Edit.  Nova,  Norimbergs,  1801—1808.  Editio  sexta,  1827  et 
annia  sequentibua.  5  vols.  8vo. 

These  Scholia  on  the  New  Testament  are  written  by  the  father 
of  the  author  of  the  preceding  Scholia.  His  work  is  characterized 
by  Professor  Stuart  as  "  a  very  neat  specimen  of  the  second  order 
of  commentary,  that  is,  an  explanation  of  words  and  phrases.  He 
is  almost  every  where  a  local  investigator;  and  scarcely  ever  does 
he  take  a  stand,  from  which  he  looRs  out  and  surveys  the  whole 
field  in  which  he  is  labouring.  His  philology,  in  the  main,  is  safe, 
and  worthy  of  credit :  but  he  is  one  of  those-  commentators  who 
are  more  successful  in  explaining  easy  than  difficult  things.  Where 
you  most  need  aid,  you  nnd  yoursell  oAen  deserted The  stu- 
dent must  not  expect  to  find  in  Roeenmiiller  those  high  and  com- 
manding views,  which  such  a  man  as  Calvin  was  capable  of  taking. 
The  development  of  ratiocination,  design,  and  sreat  object,  are  not 
his  province.  A  secondary,  but  a  pleasant,  anof  generally  accurate 
anxiotator  on  the  philolory  of  particular  passages  and'exprassions,  he 

will  find  in^him Much  of  Rosenmiillers  commentary  is  like 

the  production  of  the  poet,  whom  Horace  introduces : — ^Trecentos 

in  hori  versus ttans  pede  in  una.    It  might  be  written,  and 

doubtleas  was  written,  offhand.  It  is  none  the  worse  for  this,  so 
far  as  it  respects  the  beginner  in  the  study  of  exe^^esis.  But  he  must 
not  expect  to  obtain  from  it  the  higher  and  ultimate  ends  of  com- 
menta^of  the  first  order;  to  meet  and  to  solve  formidable  difficul- 
ties ;  to  throw  strong  light  on  the  general  caVise  of  thought  and 
reasoning ;  to  compare  with  other  writers,  and  educe  a  harmonious 
sentiment  from  the  whole ;  to  render  prominent  the  great  doctrines 

which  are  urged His  book  was  desinied,  as  it  seems  to  me, 

for  tyros ;  and,  as  such,  it  remains,  for  philological  tyros,  still  a  very 
valuable  book."  (Andover  Biblical  Repository  for  Januaiy,  1833, 
vol.  iii.  p.  153.)  The  sixth  edition  was  revised  and  edited  by  John 
Christopher  Sigismund  Lechnkr. 

8.  Rkxvs& — The  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New,  tranelaled  out  of  the  Original  Tongues,  and  with 
the  fonner  translations  diligently  compared  and  revised.  London, 
printed  for  John  REivzs,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Patentees  of  the  office 
of  King's  Printer,  9  vols,  royal  4to.  9  vols,  royal  8vo.  9  or  10 
vola.  crown  8vo. 

Although  the  beautiful  editions  of  the  Bible  here  noticed  do  not 
profess  to  be  commentaries,  yet,  as  they  are  accompanied  by  short 
explanatory  and  philological  Scholia,  it  would  be  injustice  towards 
Mr.  Reeves's  splendid  and  public-spirited  efforts  to  render  the 
Scriptures  attractive  to  Uie  higher  classes,  were  we  to  pass  them 
in  silence.  On  this  account  Mr.  Reeves's  editions  may  justly  claim 
a  place  in  the  present  list  of  Scholia  on  the  Bible.  His  Scholia  are 
selected  from  the  labours  of  Bishop  Patrick,  Lowth,  Whitby,  and 
others ;  and  his  mode  of  printing  the  text  is  admirable.  The  his- 
torical parts,  which  are  in  prose,  are  printed  in  continuous  para- 
graphs :  and  the  poetical  parts  are  diviaed  into  verses.  Each  hook 
la  divided  into  sections,  conformable  to  the  natural  divisions  of  the 
several  subjects;  and,  to  facilitate  reference,  the  chapters  and 
verses  are  distinctly  pointed  out  in  the  margin.  There  is  a  learned 
preface  to  all  the  editions.  In  our  analysis  of  the  different  books 
of  Scripture,  particularly  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  have  frequently 
adopted  Mr.  Reeves's  sectional  divisions,  which  are  for  the  most 
part  very  judiciously  made.  It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the 
printing  of  Mr.  Reeves's  editions  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Bulmer 
A  Ca,  and  by  Mr.  Bensley,  and  may  safely  challenge  competition 
with  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  British  typography.  There 
are  some  copies  extant  in  rour  volumes,  8vo.,  without  the  Scholia. 


§  3.    TBI    PKinClPAL    COXMEirrATOKB    OTX   TBI    8CBIPTURS8 
eSKEBALI.T   aiHCE   TBE    BBFOBSCATIOir. 

[i.]  Foreign  Cotnmentators  on  the  whole  Bible^ 

1.  The  illustriouB  reformer,  Mabtin  Lutheb,  wrote  Com- 
mentaries on  most  of  the  hooka  of  Scripture.  A  collection  of 
thera  was  published  at  Wittenberg,  in  four  volumes,  folio,  1549 ; 
and  an  octavo  edition  of  them  appeared  at  Erlang  in  1829  and 
following  years.  All  the  writings  of  this  great  man  are  deserv- 
edly held  in  the  highest  estimation  in  Germany,  especially  his 
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Commentaries^  on  Genesis  and  on  8t  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Ro- 
mans and  Gralatians.  His  Commentary  on  the  Galatians  is  best 
known  in  this  country  by  a  translation,  which  was  first  printed 
in  1680,  in  4to.  and  subsequently  in  folio,  8vo.  and  in  two  vols. 
12mo.  In  1821,  was  published,  in  8vo.  a  translation  of  Luther's 
««Commentai7  on  the  Psalms  called  Psalms  of  Degrees;  in 
which,  among  many  other  valuable  Discourses  on  Individual, 
Household,  and  Civil  Affairs,  the  Scriptural  Doctrine  respecting 
the  divinely  instituted  and  honourable  Estate  of  Matrimony  is 
explained  and  defended  against  the  Popish  Perversion  of  en- 
forced Celibacy^  Monastic  Vows,  Orders,  dec  dec.  To  which  is 
prefixed,  An  Historical  Account  of  the  Monastic  Life,  particu- 
larly of  the  Monasteries  of  England." 

>  3.  The  biblical  writings  of  Joair  Calvijt  another  illustrioas 
reformer,  consists  of  Commentaries,  Homilies,  and  Lectures  on 
almost  the  whole  of  the  Scriptures :  they  are  to  be  found  in  the 
folio  edition  of  his  works,  printed  at  Amsterdam,  in  1671,  in 
nine  volumes.  His  Harmony  of  the  last  four  Books  of  the  Pen- 
tsteuch  has  been  much  and  deservedly  admired  for  its  ingenuity. 
The  history  contained  in  thera  forms  a  distinct  part  The  rest 
is  comprised  under  the  following  divisions : — 1.  Those  passages 
which  assert  the  excellence  of  the  jlaw,  by  way  of  preface  /— 
2.  The  Ten  Commandmente,  under  each  of  which  are  compre- 
hended all  those  parts  of  the  law  which  relate  to  the  same  sul^ 
ject,  and  this  forms  the  great  body  of  the  harmony; — 3.  The 
Sum  of  the  Lav,  containing  those  passages  which  enjoin  love  to 
God,  and  love  to  our  neighbour ; — 4,  The  Ute  of  the  Lavt  / 
and,  lastly,  its  Sanciiono  of  promises  and  threats.  The  Com- 
mentaries and  other  expository  writings  of  this  great  man  have 
always  been  deservedly  celebrated  and  admired ;  though  it  has  ^ 
been  the  fashion  with  some  modem  divines  to  depreciate  them, 
on  account  of  those  peculiar  dogmas  which  Calvin  deduced  from 
the  Sacred  Writings.  **  Calvin's  Commentaries,"  says  the  learned 
Matthew  Poole,  in  the  prefiice  to  the  "  Synopsis  Criticorum 
Sacrorum,"  noticed  below,  "  abound  in  solid  discussions  of  theo- 
logical subjects,  and  in  practical  improvements  of  them.  Sub- 
sequent writers  have  borrowed  most  of  their  materials  from  Cal- 
vin ;  and  his  interpretations  adorn  the  books  even  of  those  who 
repay  their  obligation  by  reproaching  their  master."  The  great 
critic  Scaliger  said  that  no  commentator  had  better  hit  the  sense 
of  the  prophets  than  Calvin ;  and  another  eminent  critic  of  our 
own  time  (RosenmuUer)  has  remarked,  that  although  Calvin 
was  not  deeply  versed  in  Hebrew,  yet  as  he  possessed  an  acute 
and  subtle  genius,  his  interpretations  of  Isaiah  in  particular  con- 
tain many  things  which  are  exceedingly  useful  for  understanding 
the  prophet's  meaning.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  more  satis&ctorily 
evince  the  high  estimation  to  which  the  commentaries  of  Calvin 
are  still  entitled  from  the  biblical  student,  than  the  following 
eulogium  of  one  of  the  moat  learned  prelates  that  ever  adorned 
the  Anglican  church — Bishop  Hobslst.  **!  hold,"  says  he, 
"  the  memory  of  Calvin  in  high  veneration ;  his  works  have  a 
place  in  my  library ;  and  in  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  he 
is  one  of  the  Commentators  whom  I  most  frequently  consult" 
To  this  testimony  may  be  added  that  of  another  accomplished 
scholar  lately  deceased,  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Coittbbabx.  The  Com- 
mentaries of  Calvin,  he  says,  "  though  in  the  exercise  of  our 
Christian  liberty  we  may  freely  question  and  dissent  from  many 
points,  both  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  maintained  by  their  illus- 
trious author,  are  yet  never  to  be  perused  without  admiration  or 
instruction."'  The  writer  of  these  pages  has  not  often  had  occa- 
sion to  refisT  to  the  writings  of  Calvin  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
work ;  yet  he  has  never  consulted  them  but  with  advantage  and 
with  pleasure. 

3.  YicTOBiirus  Stbxoxlius  was  nearly  contemporary  with 
Luther  and  Calvin,  and  wrote  arguments  and  notes  to  the  whole 
of  the  Bible,  which  were  published  at  different  times  between  the 
years  1565  and  1586,  and  in  various  sizes.'  They  are  much 
admired  for  ^eir  exactness,  particularly  his  *TfnfxnifMrx  on  the 
New  Testament,  which  are  noticed  in  a  subsequent  page. 

4.  Lusovici  Db  Dtbu  Gritica  Sacra,  sive  Animadversiones 
in  Loca  qundom  difficiliora  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti.  Am- 
stelodami,  1693,  folio. 

>  Conybesre's  Banipton  Lectures  fbr  1834,  p.  237.  In  the  Andover  Bibll* 
cal  Reposttory  for  \Sf2  (vol  ii.  pp.  541— 56a),  ihere  Is  an  elaborate  eusay 
on  the  xnerila  of  Calvin  as  an  interpreter,  translated  from  the  Oeroian  of 
Professor  Tholuck,  of  Halle ;  under  whose  auspices  (aided  by  funds  for* 
nished  by  some  friends  to  sacred  literature  in  England)  a  new,  very  neat, 
and  cheap  edition  of  Calvin's  Commentary  on  the  New  TesUiueot  was 
published  in  small  Svo.  volumes,  between  the  years  1831  and  1834. 

a  Masch  has  given  the  titles  and  dates  of  their  respective  publications ; 
VOL  iii.  pp.  42^-427. 
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A  work  of  acknowledged  character:  "  Perhapa  no  man  ever  poe- 
sessed  a  more  conflummate  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  languages 
than  de  Diea,  nor  employed  hit  knowledge  to  more  useful  par- 
poaea."    (Bibliog.  Diet  vol.  iii.  p.  123.) 

6.  Srbastiaiti  Schkidii  Commentarii  in  Geneain,  Josnami 
Kuth,  Regea,  Samuelem,  Jobum,  Paalmoa,  Eccleaiasten,  leaaiam, 
Jeremiam,  Hoaeam,  Evangeliam  Johannis,  et  Epistolaa  Pauli  ad 
Romance,  Galataa,  et  Hebrsoa.  Argentorati,  1687,  et  annis 
■equentibua.  4to. 

Sebastian  Schmidt  was  at  least  the  most  laborious  and  volumi- 
nous commentator  of  his  age  (the  seventeenth  century).  Moaheim's 
Eccles.  Hist  vol.  v.  p.  896. 

6.  Critici  Sjlcki  :  sive  Annotata  doctiaaimomm  Yirorum  in 
Veiua  ac  Novum  Teatamentum  \  quibua  acoedunt  Tractatua  varii, 
Theologioo-Philoiogici,  9  tomia  in  12  voluminibua.  Amslelo- 
duni,  1698,  folio. 

This  great  work,  first  published  at  London  in  1660,  in  9  vola. 
Mio,  under  the  direction  of  Bishop  Pearson,  John  Pearson,  Anthony 
Scattergood,  and  Francis  Gouldman,  ia  coosideFably  aogmented  in 
the  above  second  and  beat  edition.  The  notea  of  Grotius,  Vatablna, 
and  Drusius,  Munster,  Caatalio,  Clarius,  Junius,  and  Tramellius, 
are  to  be  found  in  this  collection,  besides  a  multitude  of  commen- 
tators on  particular  books,  and  numerous  valuable  diaquisitions  on 
particular  subjects,  which  are  enumerated  by  Dr.  A.  Gierke  in  the 
general  preftce  to  his  Commentary,  vol.  i.  p.  xiii.  To  complete  this 
great  work,  there  were  pnbliahed  at  Amsterdam,  in  1701,  Theaan- 
rua  Theologico-PhilologicuB,  in  2  vola.  folio,  and  in  1732,  in  two 
iblio  volumes  also.  Thesaurus  Novus  Theoloffico*Philologicua, — 
two  valuable  collections  of  critical  and  philological  dissertations 
by  the  most  eminent  biblical  critics  of  that  day.  These  are  necea- 
sary  to  complete  the  Critici  Sacri ;  of  which  great  work  an  admi- 
nMe  abridgment  has  been  published  under  the  title  of, 

7.  Matthsi  Poi.1  Synopsis  criticonun  alionunque  88.  Inter- 
pretum.  London,  1669 — 1674,  6  vols,  folio.  Utrecht,  5  vols, 
folio,  1684 ;  also  Frankfort,  1712,  6  voUk  folio,  and  1694,  5  vols, 
large  4to. 

On  this  most  elaborate  work  the  learned  author  apent  ten  years ; 
it  consolidates  with  great  skill  and  conciseness  all  the  Critici  Sacri 
of  the  London  edition  into  one  continued  comment,  besides  many 
valuable  additions  from  other  authors  of  note,  Hammond,  dec.  and 
his  own  corrections  and  decisions  in  several  places.  It  has  many 
advantages  over  the  Critici  Sacri,  not  only  in  point  of  size,  but  also 
in  its  admiraMe  arrangement  and  concentration  of  evidence,  and 
in  the  author's  remarks ;  and  it  furnishes  a  moat  complete  material 
index  to  the  Critici  Saori.  (Dr.  Halea's  Analysis  of  Chronology, 
vol.  ii.  preface,  p.  xviii.)  Of  the  various  editions  above  noticed, 
that  edited  at  Utrecht  by  Professor  Leusden,  is  by  far  the  best  and 
most  correct  The  folio  Frankfort  edition  is  not  worth  purchasing, 
on  account  of  its  incorrectness.  The  4ta  edition,  which  is  same- 
what  better,  ia  nevertheless  very  inaoourate :  it  is  badly  printed, 
and  sells  at  a  very  low  price. 

8.  BiUia  Sacra  Yulgats  Editionia,  8ixti  V.  et  Clementis  YIH. 
Pont  Max.  auctoritate  recognita,  unii  cum  aelectia  Annotationi- 
bns  ex  optimia  quibuaque  Interpretiboa  ezcerptia,  Prolegomenia, 
novis  TabuliA  Chronologicia,  Historida,  et  Geographicia  illuatnta, 
Indiceque  Epiatolanim  et  Evangelioram  aucta.  Aaetore  J.  B. 
nu  Hamsl.    Pariniia,  1706,  2  tomia,  folio. 

The  Prolegomena  treat  briefly  on  the  canon  and  inspimtton  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  on  their  transmission  to  our  times,  incor- 
rupt; on  the  authority  and  various  editions  of  the  Hebrew  text  and 
ancient  Versions;  anid-on  the  exposition  of  the  Bible,  including  its 
Vt^le,  figurative  language,  and  spiritual  sense.  A  short  Chronolo- 
gical and  Geographical  Appendix  is  subjoined,  in  which  the  weights, 
measures,  anamoney  of  the  Hebrews  are  discussed. 

9.  La  Saivtb  Biblb,  ezpUqa^e  par  David  MAnriw.  Am- 
sterdam, 1707,  2  vols.  Iblio. 

M.  Martin  revised  the  Geneva  version  of  the  French  Bible,  and 
corrected  it  so  materially,  that  it  is  frequently  considered  as  a  new 
translation.  The  short  notes,  which  he  has  annexed,  contain  much 
good  sense,  learning,  and  piety. 

10.  JoAHirxa  Clxrici  Translatio  Libroram  Yeteria  Testamenti, 
cam  ejusdem  Paraphrasi  perpetui,  Commentario  Philologieo, 
Diaaertationiboa  Criticia,  Tabulisque  Chronologids  et  Geographi- 
cia, folio,  4  vola.  Amatelodami,  1708,  1710,  1713. — ^Ejusdem, 
TranaUtio  ex  Anglic&  Linguft  Henrid  Hammondi  Paiaphnais 
et  Adnotationum  in  Novnm  Teelamentiim,  AnimadverBiooibiM 
ania  iUoatrata.    FnncoAirti,  1714, 2  vols.  ft^o. 

Le  Clerc's  Translation  and  Commentary  are  highly  commended 
hy  Bishop  Watson :  of  Dr.  Hammond's  Paraphrase  and  Notea  on 
Ihe  New  Teataroent,  some  account  is  given  below.  Many  of  Le 
Clerc*s  ohservationa  throw  great  light  on  the  Scriptures ;  in  others 
he  haa  indulged  his  own  fiincy,  and,  what  is  moat  to  be  reji^retted, 
has  compieteTv  frittered  away  the  meaning  of  the  Prophecietf  con- 
cerning our  Saviour.  He  considen  miracles  aa  eflects  of  nature. 
Hia  commentariea  on  the  Propheta  and  on  the  Hagiographa  are 
greatly  inferior  to  those  on  the  Pentateuch.  John  JuaUia  vonEinem 


published  a  volume  of  AnimadvertUmei  ad  JoaaniM  CUrid  Com,- 
mentarioi,  at  Magdeburg,  1735,  8vo. 

11.  OsTxmvALn  (Jean-Frederic)  Ln  Sainte  Bible,  mvec  lea 
Argomena  et  R^flexiona.     Neufchatel,  1772,  folio. 

M.  Ostervald  was  an  eminent  divine  of  the  French  Protestant 
church.  The  French  text  of  the  Bible  is  that  of  the  Geneva  ver- 
sion, revised  and  corrected  by  himself;  whence  it  is  often  considered 
as  a  new  version.  Ostervald's  arguments  and  reflections  are  very 
valuable,  and  have  been  liberally  consulted  by  later  commentaiora 
A  detached  translation  of  them,  in  three  vols.  Svo.,  waa  published 
by  Mr.  Chamberlayne  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
at  the  request  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  Society  for  promoting 
Christian  Knowledge :  the  latter  editions  of  this  translaUon  are  ia 
two  volumea,  Svo. 

12.  JoAiriris  Coccsii  Commentarii  in  Sacraa  Scriptoraa,  in 
ejoa  Operibua.    Amatelodiuni,  10  vola.  folio. 

The  Commentariea  of  Cooceius  are  also  extant  in  quarto  and  folio, 
under  different  dates  as  they  were  published.  It  is  the  foolt  of  this 
learned  man,  that  he  has  in  the  Old  Testament  tpuitualized  every 
thinff  to  the  utmost ;  his  commentaries,  however,  partienlarly  on 
the  New  Testament,  abound  with  valuable  illustrations,  and  will 
amply  re[>ay  the  trouble  of  perusal.  He  is  "a  commentator  froa 
whom  a  judicious  expositor  may  derive  much  assistance.  OCien 
fanciful,  and  even  fanatical,  he  is  learned,  pious,  and  for  more  dis- 
cerning in  the  true  scope  of  proohccy  than  many  who  aucoceded 
him."    (Dr.  Apthorpe's  Disc,  on  Prophecy,  vol.  i  p.  106.) 

13.  Caucst. — Commentaire  Littoral  ear  tone  lea  Livres  de 
I'Ancien  et  du  Nouveau  Testament,  par  Augnatin  Calxxt. 
Paris,  1719—1726,  8  tomia,  in  9  vols,  folio. 

It  containa  the  Latin  text  of  the  Vulgate,  and  a  Fioneh  veiiioB 
in  collateral  oolumna,  with  the  notea  at  the  bottom  of  each  p^e. 
It  has  a  vaat  apparatiia  of  prefoeea  and  disaettadona,  in  which  ia* 
mense  learning,  good  aenae,  sound  judgment,  and  deep  piety  ars 
invariably  displayed.  "  This  is  without  exception  the  beat  oorament 
on  the  Sacred  Writings  ever  published,  either  by  Catholics  or  Pro- 
testants." (Dr.  A.  Clarke.)  Walchius  (Bibl.  TheoL  vol.  it.  p.  433.) 
haa  pronounced  an  equally  strong  but  well-deserved  enlogium  on 
this  valuable  work,  to  which  we  have  been  largely  indebtfcd  in  the 
course  of  theae  volumea. 

14.  La  Sainte  Bible  de  Vence,  en  Latin  et  en  Fran^ais,  avec 
dea  Notea  Litt^rairea,  Critiques  et  Historiquea,  des  Prefoeea,  et 
Dissertations,  tir^ea  du  Commentaire  de  Dom  Calnoiet,  Abbe  da 
Senonea,  de  TAbb^  de  Yenoe,  et  dea  autraa  antenrs  lee  plue  eel^ 
brea,  pour  fociliter  Tintelligence  de  I'Ecriture  Sainte;  enrichie 
d'un  Atlaa  et  de  Cartea  G^ogpraphiquea.  Cinqni^me  Edition, 
soigneuaement  rdvue  et  augment^e  d'nn  grand  nombre  de  Notes 
par  M.  Dracr,  Rabbin  oonverti,  et  enrichie  de  nonveilee  Disaer- 
tations.     Paiia,  1827--1834,  27  tomea,  8va  Avec  Atlaa. 

Tills  waa,  originally,  a  reprint  of  the  Bible  publiahed  in  Latin  and 
French  by  L.  E.  Rondbt,  nrst  in  1748  in  fourteen  Tolumes.  qnario^ 
and,  a  second  time,  between  the  years  1767  and  1774.  The  date 
of  the  third  edition  we  have  not  been  able  to  aacertain.  llie 
French  translation,  with  the  exception  of  a  fow  correctiona,  ia  that 
of  fother  Carrieres.  Besides  the  Latin  Vulgate  and  French  version, 
this  work  contains  prefaces  to  the  several  hooks,  notes,  and  disse^ 
taiions,  chiefly  taken  from  Calmet,  but  abridged  in  some  places,  and 
in  others  altered  or  enlarged :  most  of  the  alterations  are  pointed 
out.  There  are  also  notes,  and  several  dissertations  from  the  Abbe 
DX  Vence,  and  the  fathers  Houbigant  and  Carrierea,  with  many 
additions  by  Rondot ;  though  these  lost  are  not  very  distinctly 
specified.  The  critical  and  historical  dissertations,  which  are  one 
hundred  and  seventy  in  number,  treat  on  various  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture and  biblical  subjects.  T^ere  are  seven  large  indexes  relative 
to  Scripture  chronology  and  g^eography,  to  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
Syriac,  and  Greek  names,  and  m  geneml  to  the  contents  of  the  text, 
prefaces,  dissertations,  notes,  &c.  The  Atlas  contains  thirty-eichi 
maps  and  engravings.  There  is  an  edition  of  this  Bible  primed  at 
Nismes,  in  seventeen  volumes.  Svo.  (Peignot.  Manuel  du  Bibliophile, 
torn.  ii.  p  134.  Month.  Rev.  O.  S.  vol.  Iii.  i>.  344.)  The  fourth  edi- 
tion was  published  at  Paris  in  1820 — 1824,  in  twenty-flve  volumes, 
Svo. 

The  superintendence  of  the  fiAh  edition  m^b  confided  to  M. 
Dracb,  formerly  a  Jewish  rabbi,  who  embraced  Christianity  in  (he 
form  professed  oy  the  Romish  church.  This  edition  waa  intended, 
at  first,  to  be  a  mere  reprint  of  the  Bible  de  Vence,  revised  Aod 
accompanied  with  additional  notes.  But,  with  the  seventh  volame, 
the  editor  entirely  changed  the  plan  which  he  had  adopted  at  the 
commencement  of  the  undertakmg,  and  instead  of  revising  the 
French  version  of  father  Carri&res,  he  haa  so  altered  the  latter  in 
the  seventh,  and  following  volumes,  as  to  render  it  a  new  tranalation. 
M.  Brunet  states  that  these  alterations,  which  were  made  in  order 
to  please  the  then  dominant  party  in  the  Romish  Church  in  France, 
were  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  divines.  (Supplement  au  Manuel 
du  Libraira,  lom.  i.  p.  15S.)  Beaides  the  correction  of  typographi- 
cal errors,  this  edition  contains  the  following  among  other  improve- 
ments: viz.  1.  New  Dissertations  relative  to  alleged  diiGcultiea 
drawn  from  geology*  astronomy,  chronology,  the  aodiac  of  Dendera. 
&c.  &c.  by  various  distinguished  scholars,  especially  the  Abb^  Hal- 
ma  ; — 8.  References  to  the  best  authors  who  nave  refuted,  in  detail, 
the  objections  of  modem  iniidela;  —  3.  Mumerooa  notea  by  M. 
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Drach  ;->4.  A  fieio  and  corrected  Atla^,  on  thirry'^evm  plates,  con« 
sisting  of  maM  and  other  engravings,  to  illustrate  the  Scripture 
History  ^-and,  6.  A  notice  of  the  best  works  treating  on  the  Bible 
generally,  and  on  each  book  in  particular.  And  as  M.  Drach  in  his 
notes  oAen  refers  to  his  **  Letters  d*uil  Rabbin  Converti  aux  Israelites 
•OS  Freres"  (Paris,  1825^1827,  8vo.),  it  will  be  desirable  to  add 
these  letters  to  the  work  itselC  An  Italian  translation  of  M.  Dmch's 
editiou  of  the  Bible  de  Vence  was  pablished  at  Milan  in  1830  and 
following  years. 

16.  Chats^^Ls  Sainto  Bible,  avee  un  CommentaiTe  lAtUnl, 
et  dee  Notes  choisies,  tiroes  de  diters  Aaleun  Anglois,  dec,  par 
Charies  CBAii.    Hague,  1743—1790, 7  vols.  4lo. 

Besides  a  French  translation,  which  in  general  is  judicious,  this 
learned  and  elaborate  work  contains  a  yaluable  comment  on  the 
Old  Testament  as  &r  as  the  end  of  the  historical  books.  The 
seventh  volume  viras  posthumous,  and  was  edited  by  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  Maclaine.     "  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  learned  and 

Eious  author  did  not  complete  tlie  whole.  What  he  has  published 
owever,  at  long  intervals,  is  excellent.  His  notes  are  chiefly 
taken,  as  he  ]»ofesses,  from  the  best  £nglish  commentators,  to  whom 
he  gives  a  decided  preference  above  the  foreign,  Houbigant,  Cal- 
met,  dec. ;  all  of  whom  he  appears  to  have  carefully  studied.  It  may 
therefore  be  justly  consideiW  as  a  considemblo  and  valuable  im- 
provement upon  his  predecessors,  of  every  description,  as  far  as  it 
goes."    (Dr.  Hales.) 

10.  HooBiSAiTT. — Caroli  I^randsci  llouBieAirrii  Note  Cri- 
tics in  Universoa  Veteris  Testamenti  Libros,  cum  Hebriace,  turn 
Gneoe  scriptos.  Cum  integris  ejusdcm  Proiegomenisi  Pranco- 
fiirti  ad  Moenain,  1777,  2  tomis,  4to. 

A  neat  reprint  of  the  Prolegomena  and  notes  annexed  by  Houbi- 
gant to  his  Critical  Edition  and  Version  of  the  Old  Testament, 
%Hiiefa  has  already  been  noticed  in  p.  36.  of  this  Appendix. 

,  17.  Jo.  Aug.  Datbii  Libri  Vcteris  Testamenti,  ex  Recensione 

Testers  Hebrai  et  Versionum  Antiqnarum,  Latine  versi,  notis  phi- 
lotogidB  et  critids  iUustratL    Halis,  1773 — 1789,  6  vob.  8vo. 

This  work  is  in  high  repute  on  the  Continent :  see  a  notice  of 
Dathe*B  Latin  version  in  p.  32.  of  this  Append ik.  The  difficult  ond 
obscure  passafes  are  illustrated  by  notes  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page.    Alter  M.  Dathe^s  decease,  Rosenrntiller  edited  a  ooliec- 

'  tion  of  his  Opuseula  ad  Crisin  el  Interpreiafiortem  Veieris  Tetta- 

ntenti  tpectantia,  8vo.  Lfpeias,  1795.  These  sKbuld  be  added  to  the 
above  work,  as  they  contain  critical  disquisitions  on  some  ancient 

,  versions,  du;. 

[  18f.  Interpretatio  Sacra  Scrlpfuite  per  omnes  Vetefis  et  Novi 

Testament!  Libros,  ab  Joanne  Nep.  Albeb,  Clerico  Regulari  e 

[  Scholia  Pits,  S.  Theologis  Doctore,  Linguarum  Orientalium  et 

Sacne  Scriptuns  in  Archiepiscopali  Lyceo  Professore.  Pesthini 
[Pesth,  in  Hungary],  1801 — 1804,  18  large  vols.  8vo. 

Thouffh  published  upwards  of  thirty  years  since,  this  exposition 
was  unknown.in  England  until  the  year  1827,  when  fl  few  copies 
were  imported.  Professor  Alber  dedicated  it  to  the  clergy  of  the 
Romish  church  in  Hungary,  for  whose  use  he  undertook  its  compi- 
lation. There  are  three  maps,  and  to  each  volume  (here  is  a  list 
'^  of  numerous  errata,  besides  a  copious  supplementary  lisi  in  the  lost 
volume,  ail  of  which  ought  to  be  corrected  before  the  work  can  be 
consulted.  To  the  first  volume  are  prefixed  about  fifty  pages  of 
preliminary  observations  on  the  various  aids  for  the  interpretation 
of  Scripture,  which  are  not  characterized  eilhor  by  noveltv  or  depth 
of  information.  The  followins  is  the  method  piii%ued  by  the  au- 
thor. At  the  beginning  of  each  book  are  pinced  a  short  preface, 
treating  on  its  author,  and  a  synopsis  of  its  contents.  The  text  of 
the  Latin  Vulgate  is  then  insertea  :  and  when  any  passage  occurs 
which  appears  to  be  either  difficult  or  obscure,  he  endeavours  to 
elucidate  it, — ^more  in  the  way  of  exposition  than  of  concise  critical 
annotations.  Dr.  Alber  professes  to  have  consulted  the  various  exe- 
getical  labours,  both  of  Protestants  and  Romanists  ;  and  that  he  has 
endeavoured  to  state  the  various  points  of  difference  between  them 
without  asperity  and  with  Christian  candour.  In  this  endeavour, 
truth  requires  it  to  be  stated,  that  the  author  has  succeeded.  Wher- 
ever an  occasion  presents  itself,  he  fails  not  to  impugn  and  to  refute 
fhe  notions  of  the  antisupemauiralist  divines  of  Germany,  as  well 
as  of  the  enemies  of  divine  revelation.  The  profoundest  reverence 
to  the  opinions  of  the  fathers  of  the  Christian  church,  and  to  the 
doctrinal  decisions  and  decrees  of  the  Romish  church,  pervades 
this  exposition. 

19.  Libri  Sacri  Antiqni  Foederis  ex  Sermone  Hebnso  in  Lati- 
fixun  translati ;  notatione  brevi  pracipun  Lectionum  et  Interpre- 
(ationum  divcrsitatiB  addita.  Auctoribus  D.  Henrico  AuguBto 
ScRoTT  6t  Julio  Friederico  Wibzsb.  Volumen  primom.  Al- 
tone  et  LipsiiB,  1816,  8vo. 

This  volume  comprises  the  Pentateuch  only.  With  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  version  is  said  to  be  close ;  and  the  annotations,  which 
are  very  brief,  are  strictly  confined  to  Uie  indication  of  the  princi- 
pal various  lections,  and  of  the  diiSerent  interpretations  proposed 
by  eminent  biblical  critics.  The  three  first  books  were  translated 
V  Dr.  Scbott,  and  the  last  two  by  M.  Winaer.  This  work  has  not 
*)een  continued. 


80.  Commentarius  GrammaticoB,  In  Vetus  Testamentum  in 
usum  inaxime  Gymnasionun  et  Academiarum  adomatus.  Scrip- 
sit  Franc.  Jos.  Yalent  Dominicus  Maukxb.  3  Faaciculi  form- 
ing <me  volume.    Lipsis,  1832-1834,  8vo. 

This  is  strictly  a  grammatical  commentary,  the  author  of  which 
has  a  strong  leanina  in  favour  of  those  neologian  interpretations 
which  explain  the  Messianic  Prophecies  of  any  one  rather  than  the 
Messiah  himself  Dr.  Maurer  has  so  perpetually  referred  his  rea- 
ders to  the  valuable  Hebrew  Grammars  of  Gesenius  and  Ewald 
(expressly  in  order  that  they  may  fiimiliarize  themselves  with  them), 
that  his  work  is  of  compamtively  little  use,  except  to  those  who 
may  happen  to  possess  those  Grammars. 


21.  La  Saints  Bible,  en  Latin  et  en  Francois,  suivie  d*un  Dio« 
tioimaire  Etymologique,  O^ographique,  et  Arch^ologique.  Pari% 
1828-1834,  13  tomes,  8vo. 

The  principal  recommendation  of  this  beautifhlly  printed  bat 
costly  edition  of  the  French  Version  of  the  Scriptures,  is  the  Etymo- 
logical, Geographical,  and  Archsoloffioal  Dictionary,  which  was 
announced  as  being  compiled  by  M.  Barbier  du  Socage,  under 
whose  direction  an  Atli^,  possessing  more  than  ordinary  claims  to 
attention  on  account  of  its  accuracy,  was  to  be  designed  and  en- 
graved. The  version  is  that  of  De  Sacy,  which  is  printed  in 
columns,  and  below  it  is  given  in  smaller  characters  the  Latin  Vul<> 
gate.  The  first  volume  contains  a  Dissertation  on  the  Authenticity 
of  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament;  and  to  each  book  of  Scripture 
is  prefixed  a  short  prbfiux  etplanatoly  of  its  contents.  The  work 
is  adorned  with  sixty-four  engravings,  executed  by  the  most  distin- 
guished French  artists,  after  the  designs  of  Dev^ria.  The  thirteenth 
volume  contains  the  Chronology  of  me  Bible,  together  with  an  in^ 
dex  of  the  matters  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  an  explanatory  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Greek  names  occur, 
rinff  therein,  and  an  archnological  and  philological  Diotionarv  of  tha 
Bible.  This  last  is  for  the  most  part  derived  from  Calmers  well- 
known  Dictionary :  those  articles,  which  are  not  designated  by  his 
name,  have  been  compiled  from  the  most  recent  authorities. 


[ii.]  Britith  Cotnmentatort  on  the  whole  Bible. 

1.  Tub  RKroRKBn's  BiblBw — ^The  Holy  Bible,  containing 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  according  to  the  Authoriied  Ver- 
sion ;  vrith  short  Notes  by  several  learned  and  pious  Reformers, 
as  printed  by  Royal  Authority  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
^th  additional  Notes  and  Dissertations.    London,  1810,  4to. 

The  notes  on  the  Old  Testament  in  this  edition  are  reprinted 
from  those  appended  to  the  English  version  of  the  Bible,  puolished 
at  Geneva  by  Coverdale,  Sampson,  and  other  reformers,  who  fled 
to  that  city  ouring  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary :  whence  their  trans- 
lation is  generally  known l>y  the  appellation  of  the  Geneva  Bible. 
An  account  of  this  isjriven  m  p.  3o.  of  this  Appebdix.  The  anno- 
tations on  the  New  Testament  are  translatea  from  the  Latin  of 
Theodore  Bobb.  Although  in  this  edition  the  orthography  is  mo- 
dernized, and  the  style  has  in  some  few  instances  been  improved, 
the  editor  (the  Rev.  Thomas  Webster,  B.D.)  states  that  the  utmost 
caution  has  been  observed,  that  no  alteration  should  be  made  in  the 
teruhnents  of  the  reformers,  whose  "  notes  and  illustrations"  the 
late  eminent  Bishop  Horsley  (no  mean  judge  of  biblical  literature) 
has  pronounced  to  be  *<  eery  edifif^ing,  except  that  in  many  pointa 
they  savour  too  much  of  Calvinism."  The  notes  on  the  Apoca- 
lypse are  selected  by  the  editor  from  various  commentators :  he  has 
also  occasionally  supplied  argumenta  to  the  different  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testamenta:  his  dissertations  on  which,  though  concise, 
are  sufficiently  comprehensive  for  those  readers  Who  have  not  lei- 
sure to  consun  more  expensive  commentaries.  A  few  useful  maps 
and  tables  accompany  the  work,  which  is  further  ornamented  with 
some  neatly  executed  vignette  engravings. 

2.  Hall  (Bishop). — ContempIationB  on  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.    London,  1808,  2  vols.  8vo. 

These  have  been  reprinted  at  various  times  and  in  different 
rms ;  the  edition  now  noticed  was  published  by  the  Rev.  Josiah 
Pratt,  &D.,  and  is  very  correctly  printed.  Bishop  Hall's  Contam- 
plations  '*  are  incomparably  valuable  for  language,  criticism,  and 
devotion."  (Dr.  Doddridge.)  The  Bishop  also  wrota  a  **  Paraphras- 
tic Exposition  of  hard  Texts,"  which  forms  the  3d  and  4th  vols,  of 
Mr.  Pratt's  edition  of  his  whole  works.  These  expository  notes  Dr. 
D.  pronounces  to  be  "  very  valuable,  especially  for  showing  the 
spirit  and  force  of  many  expressions  that  occur."  They  do  not, 
however,  contain  much  learned  critieism.  Most  of  them,  if  not  all, 
are  inserted  in  the  valuable  Commentary  of  Bp.  Mant  and  Dr. 
D'Oyly,  noticed  below. 

3.  Matbb. — A  Commentaiy  upon  the  Bible;  wherein  the 
Divers  Translations  and  Expositions,  Litonhl  and  Mysticall,  of 
the  most  fcrnooB  CommentatorB,  both  ancient  and  modem,  are 
propoonded  and  examined,  by  John  Matxs.  London,  166^ 
5  vols,  folio. 

4.  AnnotalionB  upon  all  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament: this  third,  above  the  first  and  second  editiona,  aorenlarged^ 
iv  Ihey  mik»  an  enttrB  ComttMktsrf  on  thA  SteiM  Seriptnn; 
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the  like  never  before  published  in  English.  Wherein  the  text 
is  explained,  doubts  resolved,  Scriptures  paralleled,  and  Tarioas 
readings  observed ;  by  the  labour  of  certain  learned  divines  there- 
unto appointed,  and  therein  employed,  as  is  expressed  in  the 
preface.    London,  1657,  2  vols,  folio. 

This  valuable  work  (for  valuable  and  learned  it  is,  considering 
the  time  when  it  was  composed),  is  usually  called  the  *'  Assbmblt's 
Annotations;"  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  composed 
by  membera  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  who  sat  at  Westminster 
during  the  great  rebellion.  The  reader  will  find  an  account  of  its 
authors  in  ur.  Calamy's  Life  of  Mr.  Baxter,  p.  86.  et  seq. 

6.  Pools. — Annotations  upon  the  Holy  Bible,  wherein  the 
sacred  text  is  inserted,  and  various  readings  annexed ;  together 
with  the  parallel  Scriptures.  The  more  difficult  terms  are  ex- 
plained ;  seeming  contradictions  reconciled ;  doubts  resolved,  and 
the  whole  text  opened.  By  the  Rev.  Matthew  Poolx.  London, 
1683,  2  vols,  folio.     Edinbuigh,  1803,  4  vols.  4to. 

The  Annotations  are  mingled  with  the  text,  and  are  allowed  to 
be  very  judicious ;  the  author  (who  was  an  eminent  non-oonfonnist 
divine)  wrote  them  only  as  iar  as  the  58th  chapter  of  Isaiah ;  the 
remainder  of  the  notes  was  compiled  after  the  same  manner,  by 
several  eminent  dissenting  ministers. 

6.  Clarks. — The  Old  and  New  Testament,  with  Annota- 
tions and  parallel  Scriptures.  By  Samuel  Ci.ab.kx,  A.M.  Lon- 
don, 1690,  folio. 

The  selection  of  parallel  texti  is  admirable ;  and  the  notes,  though 
very  brief,  are  written  with  great  judgment  The  work  was  com- 
mended in  very  high  terms  by  Drs.  Owen  and  Bates,  as  well  as  by 
Mr.  Baxter  and  Mr.  Howe.  "  It  has  been  an  excellent  fund  for 
some  modem  commentators,  who  have  republished  a  irreat  part  of 
it  with  very  little  alteration."  (Chalmers's  Biog.  Diet.  vol.  ix. 
p.  403.)  This  work,  notwithstanding  the  learned  author  was  a 
non-conformist,  is  inserted  in  the  list  of  books  recommended  by 
Bishop  Cleaver  to  the  attention  of  the  younger  clergy.  It  is  unfor- 
tunately very  scarce  and  dear.  The  purchaser  must  be  careful 
that  he  be  not  misled  by  another  Bible  published  also  in  one  vol. 
Iblio,  in  1811,  in  the  name  of  S. Clarke,  in  numbers;  and  which  is 
a  very  indifferent  compilation  by  some  anonymous  editor  from 
various  commentators,  all  of  whom  lived  long  after  the  time  of 
Mr.  Clarke. 

7.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Wkllb  publidied  a  Help  for  the 
Right  Understanding  of  the  Scripture,  in  various  parti^,  between 
the  years  1709  and  1 728.  As  this  useful  work  is  not  dien  to  be 
met  with  complete^  the  following  bibliographical  notice  of  it  is 
eopied  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cotton's  List  of  Editions  of  the  Bible 
and  of  parts  thereof.     (Appendix,  pp.  168 — 165.) 

JVelUt  Paraphrase  of  the  Old  Tettament, 

Part  I.  The  Title,  '<  An  Help  for  the  more  easy  and  clear 
understanding  of  the  Holy  Scriptures :  being  the  book  of  Gene- 
sis explained  afler  the  following  method:  viz.  The  common 
English  Translation  rendered  more  agreeable  to  the  originaL  A 
paraphrase.  Annotations."  Oxford,  printed  at  the  Theatre, 
1724.  ^  A  pre&oe  to  the  reader,"  5  pages.  *'  The  general  pve- 
fiu»,"  XV  pages.  **  A  discourse  of  the  year,  &c  in  use  among 
the  Jevra,"  p.  1 — ^91.  «  A  Chronological  Account,"  Ax.  23  pages, 
not  numbered.  Additional  notes,  6  pages,  not  numbered.  The 
text,  p.  i — 277.    A  synopsis  to  the  Pentateuch,  2  pages. 

Part  IL  Title,  "An  Help,"  dec.  as  before:  containing  Exodus, 
Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy,  printed  1726.  "  A  pre- 
ftce  to  the  reader,"  p.  i— xL  Errata,  1  leai;  not  numbered. 
Exodus,  p.  1—149.  Leviticus,  p.  1—86.  Numbers  and  Deu- 
teronomy, p.  1 — ^236. 

Part  m.  Title,  '« An  Help,"  A«.  containing  Joshua,  Judges, 
and  Ruth:  printed  1726.  A  preface  to  the  reader,  11  pages. 
Joshua,  p.  1 — 84.  Synopsis,  1  leaf,  not  numbered.  Jtidges  and 
Ruth,  p.  1-^102. 

Part  IV.  *^  An  Help,"  Ax.  containing  two  books  of  Samuel, 
and  two  of  Kings:  printed  1726.  Prefiice,  p.  i — ^vi.  Samuel  to 
1  Kings,  chapter  i.  p.  1 — 182.     Errata,  1  leaf,  not  numbered. 

1  Kings,  chapter  ii.  Au^  p.  1 — 148. 

Part  V.  "  An  Help,"  dec  containing  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehe- 
miah,  and  Esther :  printed  1727.  Pre&ce  to  the  reader,  p.  i — ^v. 
Chronicles,  p.  1 — 136.  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther,  p.  1 — 80. 
a  continuation  of  Jewish  hietory,  p.  81—109.  Chnmdogical 
tables,  2  pages. 

Part  VI.  *<  An  Help,"  Ax.  containing  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ec- 
clesiastes,  and  Canticles :  printed  1727.    Preface  to  the  rMder, 

2  pages.  Job  to  Psalm  Ix.  p.  1—160.  Psahn  Ixi— d.  p.  1 — 115. 
Pre&oe  to  Proverbs,  dec  4  pages,  unnumbered.  Proveriis,  dbc 
p.  1—116. 

Part  Vn.  <<  An  Help,"  Ax.  containing  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and 


Lamentations :  printed  1728.  A  general  diaooune,  p.  i— xvi 
Isaiah,  p.  1 — 162.    Jeremiah  and  Lamentations,  p.  1 — 168. 

Part  VIIL  **An  Help,"  dec.  containing  Eiechiei:  piintea 
1728.    The  text  of  Ezechiel,  p.  1—178. 

Part  IX.  *<  An  Help,"  Ax.  containing  Daniel:  printed  1716. 
Dedication,  4  pages,  not  numbered.  General  preface,  with  a 
table,  p.  1 — 10.  Discourse,  vrith  four  tables,  p.  11 — 44.  Daniel, 
p.  1 — 134.  Synopsis,  1  leaf.  Various  readings,  p.  187 — 170. 
N.  B.  This  edition  of  Daniel  was  pnULdied  with  the  New  Tes- 
tament :  a  second  was  printed  1728. 

Part  X.  **  An  Help,"  Ace  containing  the  twelve  Minor  Pro- 
phets: printed  1723.  (veneral  prefiuse,  p.  i — ^v.  PrefiMe  to 
Hosea,  p.  i — ^vL  Hoeea  to  Obadiah,  p.  1 — 121.  Jonah  to 
Zephaniah,  p.  1—88.  Haggai  to  the  end,  p.  1—77.  N.  B.  A 
second  edition  was  published  in  1729,  containing  a  pre&oe, 
2  pages.    Text,  p.  1—244. 

Paraphrate  of  the  JWw  Teetameni. 

PartL  '<An  Help,"  Ac  containmg  the  Gospels  smd  Acts 
Oxford,  at  the  Theatre,  1718.  General  preface,  p.  i — iv.  Two 
discourses,  p.  v — ^xx.  Chronological  tables,  p.  xxi — ^xxxt.  "nie 
contents  cf  St  Matthew  and  St.  MariL,  5  pages,  not  numbered. 
Then  follows  a  second  title,  "  An  Help,"  &c  containing  the 
Gospels  of  St  Matthew  and  St  Mark,  dated  1717.  The  text, 
p.  3— 411. 

Part  U.  "  An  Help,"  dec.  containing  St  Luke  and  the  Ads: 
dated  1719.  Advertisement,  dec  6  pages.  St  Luke^  p.  1 — ^225. 
Acts,  p.  1—209. 

Part  IIL  **  An  Help,"  dte.  containing  St  John's  Gospel :  dated 
1719.    Adverdsement,  Ax.  4  pages.    Text,  p.  1 — 195. 

Part  IV.  A  treatise  on  the  harmony  of  the  four  Gospels,  with 
a  table.    Preface,  2  pages.    The  treatise,  p.  1 — 83. 

Part  V.  "  The  second  part  of  an  Help,"  d^  containing  tiw 
Epistle  to  the  Romans:  dated  1711.  PreiEue,  2  pagea.  Proee- 
mial  discourse,  p.  1 — 24.  Text,  p.  1—125.  A  second  edition 
was  published  in  1715,  with  a  tiUe  professing  the  part  to  contain 
all  St  Paul's  Epistles.  General  preface,  synopsis,  and  lists  at 
books  written  by  Dr.  E.  Wells,  6  pages,  not  numbered.  Adver- 
tisement, Ax.  2  pagea.  Prooemial  discourse,  p.  1 — ^20.  Text, 
p.  21—145. 

PartVL  <*An  Help,"  Ace  containing  the  Episdea  to  the 
Corinthians:  printed  1714.    Errata,  I  leaf.    Text,  p.  1 — 171. 

Part  vn.  <*  An  Help,"  Ace  containing  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  Philippians,  Colossians,  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon: 
printed  1716.    The  text,  p.  1—173. 

Part  Vni.  <'  A  specimen  of  an  Help,"  Ace  being  the  EpisUes 
to  the  Thessalonians  and  Galatians :  printed  1709.  Dedication, 
2  pages.  Preface,  5  pages.  Text,  p.  1—76.  N.B.  In  1716 
was  published  a  second  edition ;  the  contents  and  pages  the  same. 

Part  IX.  "  An  Help,"  dec  containing  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews: printed  1713.    Prefiskce,  2  pages.    Text,  p.  1 — 96. 

Part  X.  **  An  Help,"  dec  being  the  Catholic  EiMstlee :  printed 
1715.    Advertisement,  dec  2  pages.     Text,  p.  1 — 149. 

Part  XI.  «  An  Help,"  dec  being  the  Revelation  of  St  John: 
printed  1717.  Dedication,  2  pages.  Preface,  3  pages.  Table 
and  Explanation.    Text,  p.  1 — 184. 

8.  Patrick,  Lowtr,  V(^hitbt,  and  Arvai.d's  Commentaiy 
on  the  Bible.  London,  1727-1760, 7  v<4s.  foUo.  London,  1809, 
8vols.  4to.    1821,  7  vols.  4to. 

Bishop  Patrick  wrote  the  commentary  on  the  historical  and  poe- 
tical books  of  the  Old  Testament  in  2  vols. ;  Mr.  W.  Lowth  (faifasr 
of  Bishop  Lowth)  that  on  the  Prophets,  in  one  vol. ;  Dr.  Wninr 
that  on  the  New  Testament,  in  2  vols. ;  and  Mr.  Aknaij>  the  com- 
mentary on  the  Apocryphal  books.  The  four  volumes  of  Patrick, 
Lowth,  and  Amolo,  are  justly  valued,  as  containing  one  of  the  bert 
commentaries  on  the  Old  Testament  and  Apocrypha  which  we  have 
in  the  English  language.  As  Dr.  Whitby's  work  on  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  very  frequently  found  separate  from  the  above  comraeo- 
tators,  the  reader  will  find  some  account  of  it,  infra,  in  the  list  of 
commentators  on  the  New  Testament 

9.  HsiniT. — An  Exposition  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
by  the  Rev.  Matthew  Hskrt,  folio,  5  vols.  4to.  6  vols,  various 
Editions ;  also  in  6  vols.  4to.  London,  1827,  3  toIs.  imperial 
8vo.    London,  1828. 

More  than  a  century  has  elapsed  since  this  Exposition  was  SxA 
published.  It  is  chiefly  practical ;  yet,  without  any  parade  of  learn- 
ing, it  frequently  contains  good  explanations  of  dimcult  passages. 
The  numerous  editions  through  which  it  has  passed  sufficiently 
attest  the  great  estimation  in  whieh  it  has  been  held.  It  is  perhaps 
the  only  commentary,  **  so  laive,  that  deserves  to  be  entirely  and 
attentively  read  through.  The  remarkable  paasagea  should  be 
marked :  there  is  much  to  be  learned  in  this  work  in  a  spec^ative^ 
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and  Bdll  more  in  a  practical  way.*'   (Dr.  Doddiidn.)   The  London 

auarto  edition  of  1811  was  superintended  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Sur- 
er and  Hughes,  and  is  very  correct  The  text  of  this  impression 
has  been  followed  in  the  beautifully  printed  edition  of  1827,  to 
which  is  prefixed  an  Introductory  Essay  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Bick- 
erst^th.  The  imperial  octavo  ediuon  is  also  beautifully  printed : 
to  the  first  volume  is  prefixed  a  Life  of  the  Author,  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Williams. 

10.  GiLL^ — ^An  Expoaitioii  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
in  which  the  aenae  of  the  sacred  text  is  given ;  doctrinal  and 
practical  truths  are  set  in  a  plain  and  easy  light ;  difi&cult  paa- 
•ages  explained ;  aeembg  contradictions  reconciled ;  and  what- 
ever ia  material  in  the  various  readings,  and  the  several  Oriental 
versions,  is  observed.  The  whole  iUuatrated  by  notee  from  the 
most  ancient  Jewish  writings.  By  John  Gill,  D.D.  London, 
1748—1763,  9  vols,  folio.    London,  1809,  9  vols.  4to. 

In  rabbinical  literature  Dr.  Gill  had  no  equal,  and  he  has  hence 
been  enabled  to  illustrate  many  important  passages  of  Scripture. 
But  he  has  often  spiritualised  his  text  to  absurdity.  *'  The  massy 
volumes  of  Dr.  Gill  might  almost  form  a  class  of  their  own,  as  they 
comprehend  every  method  o£  interpretation ;  and  sometimes,  by 
ffiving  to  the  same  passage  loo  great  a  variety  of  meaniogs,  they 
leave  the  weak  reaaer  to  doubt  whether  that  book  can  have  any 
certain  meaning,  which  an  ingenious  expositor  can  interpret,  or 
rather  torture  in  so  many  different  ways."  An  occasional  reference 
lo  this  learnt  work  is  all,  perhaps,  that  can  be  recommendeid- 

11.  PiravER.— A  New  and  Literal  Translation  of  all  the 
Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  Notes  critical 
and  explanatory.  By  Antony  Pubvxr.  London,  1764,  2  vols, 
folio. 

The  author  of  this  translation  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  or  Quakers ;  who,  under  verv  considemble  disadvantages, 
acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  tne  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental 
languages,  and  also  of  the  Greek.  His  work  was  published  at  the 
expense  of  Dr.  J.  Fothergill.  Although  it  contains  many  improved 
renderings  and  useful  notes,  it  **  has  never  been  highly  valued,  and 
is  much  leas  literal  and  much  less  simple  than  the  habits  of  the 
man,  and  those  of  the  religious  community  to  which  he  belonged, 
might  authorize  one  to  expect."  (Dr.  A.  Clarke.)  See  a  further 
account  in  the  Monthly  Review  (O.  S.),  vol.  xxxii.  pp.  194—805. 

13.  Wbslxi.— Notes  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Wxslbt,  M.A.    Bristol,  1764,  4  vols.  4to. 

In  conseauence  of  the  author  bein^  oblieed  U>  retrench  his 
notes,  in  oraer  to  comprise  the  work  within  the  prescribed  limits 
of  four  volumes,  **  the  notes  on  the  Old  Testament  are  allowed  on 
all  hands  to  be  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  The  notes  on  the  New 
Testament,  which  have  gone  through  several  editions,  ore  of  a 
widely  different  description ;  though  short,  they  are  always  judi- 
cious, accurate,  spiritual,  terse,  and  impressive,  and  possess  the 
happy  and  rare  quality  of  leading  the  reader  immediately  to  God  and 
his  own  heart"  (Dr.  A.  Clarke.)  The  Rev.  Dr.  Hales  pronounces 
these  notes  to  be  "  commendable  for  their  conciseness,  and  acutely 
pointed  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  his  readers  ;'*  and  he  men* 
tions  the  notes  on  the  Apocalypse,  which  are  chiefly  abridged  from 
the  critical  and  expository  writinn  of  Bengel,  as  oeing  the  most 
valuable  part  of  Mr.  Wesley's  work.  (Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  1287, 1288.)  The  text  is  inserted  in  continuous  paragraphs, 
the  verses  being  thrown  into  the  margin,  and  it  contams  several 
happy  corrections  of  the  received  version,  which  are  frequently 
cited  by  Mr.  Granville  Sharp  and  Dr.  Hales. 

13.  The  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
according  to  the  present  authorized  Engli^  Version,  with  Notes, 
critical,  explanatory,  and  practical ;  all  the  marginal  readings  of 
the  moat  approved  printed  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  with  such 
othem  as  appear  to  be  countenanced  by  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
originals;  a  copious  collection  of  references  to  parallel  texts ^ 
summaiiee  of  the  contents  of  each  book  and  chapter,  and  the  date 
of  every  transaction  and  event  recorded  in  the  Sacred  Oreclea, 
agreeably  to  the  calculation  of  the  most  correct  chronologers. 
By  the  Rev.  Joseph  BxNSoir.  London,  181 1^1618,  6  vols.  4to. 
Various  subsequent  editions,  also  in  five  volumes,  quarto. 

An  elaborate  and  very  useful  commentary  on  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, which  (independently  of  its  practical  tendency)  possesses  the 
merit  of  Gompressin|r  into  a  comparatively  small  compass  the  sub- 
stance of  what  the  piety  and  learning  of  fonner  afes  have  advanced, 
in  order  to  lacilitate  the  study  of  the  Bible.  Its  late  learned  author 
was  particularly  distinguished  for  his  critical  and  exact  acquaintr 
ance  with  the  Ureek  Testament 

14.  Caunxir. — ^The  Complete  Family  Bible:  or  a  Spiritual 
Exposition  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  wherein  each  chap- 
ter is  summed  up  in  its  context,  and  the  sacred  text  inserted  at 
large,  with  Notes,  spiritual,  practical,  and  explanatory.  By  the 
Rev.  iKr.  Crudsh.    London,  1770,  3  vols,  folio. 

The  compiler  of  this  indifferently  executed  commantair  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  Mr.  Alexander  Crnden,  author  of  the  well- 
known  Conooidanoe  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.    It  appears  to  have 


been  oriainally  poUished  in  numben,  which  circumstance  may 
account  for  the  paucity  of  copies  now  to  be  met  with. 

15.  Donn. — A  Commentate  on  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New 
TesUments,  in  which  are  inserted  the  Notes  and  Collections  of 
John  Locke,  £sq.i  Daniel  Waterland,  D.D.,  and  the  Right  Hon. 
Edward  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  other  learned  persons,  with 
practical  improvements.  By  W.  Donn,  LL.D.  London,  1770, 
3  vols,  folio. 

In  the  compilation  of  this  work,  Dr.  Dodd  availed  himself  libe- 
rally of  the  labours  of  Calmet,  Chais,  and  Houbigaot,  besides  the 
most  eminent  commentators  of  our  own  country,  and  the  manuscript 
collections  mentioned  above.  The  purchaser  should  see  that  vol.  i. 
contains  a  Dissertation  on  the  Pentateuch,  and  vol.  iii.  another  (m 
the  Inspiration  of  the  New  Testament ;  which  are  not  unfrequently 
wanting,  especially  the  first,  probablv  from  the  work  being  origi- 
nally published  in  numbers.  Dr.  Dodd's  Commentaiy  was  reprint^ 
a  few  years  since  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Coke,  with  sevemi  retrencnmenis 
and  some  unimportant  additions,  in  six  handsome  volumes,  quarto. 

16.  GojLDBT. — An  Illustration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  Notes 
and  Explications  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  3  vols,  folio. 

The  publication  of  this  work  commenced  in  the  year  1759,  and 
it  has  been  frequently  reprinted.  It  was  edited  bv  Mr.  Goadbt  of 
Sherborne;  "it  contains  many  judicious  notes/'  but  ** while  it 
aeems  to  be  orthodox,  is  written  entirely  on  the  Arian  hypothesis." 
(Dr.  A.  Clarke.)  The  false  and  erroneous  interpretations  conuiined 
in  this  work  were  foreibly  and  ably  exposed  by  the  Rev.  Walter 
Sellon,  in  his  "  Remarks  upon  certain  passages  m  a  work  entitled 
an  Illustration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."    London,  1765,  ISmo. 

17.  HiwEiB. — ^The  Evangelical  Expositor;  or  aConunentary 
on  the  Holy  Bible  wherein  Uie  Sacred  Text  is  inserted  at  large, 
the  sense  explained,  and  different  passages  elucidated,  with  prao* 
tical  observations,  dec  By  T.  Haweis,  LL.B.  M.D.  London, 
1765,  8  vols,  folio. 

18.  WiLsoK  ^Bishop).  —  The  Holy  Bible;  containing  the 
Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  carefully  printed  from 
the  first  edition  (compared  with  othen)  of  the  present  transla- 
tion :  with  notes  by  Thomas  Wilbok,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Sodor 
and  Man,  and  various  renderings,  collected  from  other  transla- 
tions, by  the  Rev.  Clement  Crutwell,  editor.  London,  1785,  3 
vols.  4to. 

This  edition  contains  a  translation  of  the  apocryphal  third  book 
of  Maccabees,  which  has  not  appeared  in  any  English  Bibles  since 
Becke's  edition  of  1551.  The  text  and  marginal  references  ara 
printed  with  equal  beauty  and  correcmess.  **The  editor  has 
greatly  increased  the  yalue  of  this  edition  by  inserting  in  the  mar^ 
gin  different  renderings  of  the  same  passage,  from  all  the  transla- 
tions he  could  procure.  He  also  prefixed  a  particular  account  of 
the  several  English  translations  of  the  Bible,  and  of  their  authors. 
The  bishop's  notes  are  only  to  be  considered  as  brief  hints  either 
for  the  explanation  or  the  practical  improvement  of  particular  pas- 
sages. As  illustrations  or  the  text,  their  value  is  inconsiderable. 
(Afonthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  Ixxiv.  p.  297.) 

19.  YoirsK. — A  Practical  and  Explanatory  Commentary  on 
the  Holy  Bible,  taking  the  whole  in  one  point  of  view,  from  the 
Creation  to  the  End  of  the  World.  By  I.  Yohox.  London, 
1787,  4to. 

**  The  point  of  view  in  which  the  Scriptures  are  here  considered, 
is  their  reference  to  the  redemption  of  tne  world  by  Jesus  Christ : 
which  great  event  is  traced  through  the  historical  and  prophetical 
writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  narrative  and  epistolary 
records  of  the  New,  to  show  that  the  whole  has  one  leading  object 
and  design.  This  work  is  rather  intended  as  a  practical  help  to  the 
meditations  of  the  pious  Christian,  than  as  a  cntical  elucidation  of 
the  sacred  writings."    (Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  Ixxviii.  p.  173.) 

20.  Scott. — ^The  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments ;  with  original  notea,  practical  obaervations,  and  co- 
pious marginal  references.  By  Thomas  Scott,  Rector  of  Aston 
Sandford.  London,  1822,  6  vols.  4to.  Fifth  and  best  edition, 
with  the  author's  last  corrections.  Also  in  1830,  in  3  vols,  im- 
perial  8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  (the  constant  and  increasing  sale  of 
which  proves  the  high  estimation  in  which  it  is  deservedly  held), 
begun  m  1788,  and  published  in  numbers,  consisted  of  five  thousand 
copies ;  the  second,  in  1805,  of  two  thousand  ;  the  third,  in  1810, 
of  two  thousand  ;  the  fourth,  in  1812,  of  three  thousand  ;  and  the 
fifth  and  latest  edition,  completed  and  published  in  1822,  is  tterto- 
typed — the  largest  work  ever  submitted  to  that  process.  Besides 
these,  eight  other  editions,  consisting  altogether  of  twen^-five 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  copies,  were  printed  in  the  United 
States  of  America  from  1808  to  1819;  where  the  local  and  tempo- 
rary prejudices,  from  which  the  writer  could  not  escape  in  his  own 
country,  having  less  foroe,  its  value  seems  to  have  oeen  at  once 
acknowledged.  On  the  last  edition  of  this  Commentary  its  learned 
author  waa  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  bestowed  the  ut- 
most pains  upon  its  revision,  so  as  to  render  it  as  accurate  as  possi- 
ble.   More  particularly,  I.  As  sundry  small  vmriatioos  have,  during 
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th«  lapM  of  two  centarin,  ci«|ic  into  oar  comMm  BIUm,  Mmidof- 
able  pains  have  been  taken,  by  Uie  oollaiion  of  dUfcrent  editionB, 
to  exnibit  an  accurate  copy  or  Che  ncred  text  according  to  the 
authorised  venion. — 2.  Not  only  have  the  margjinal  refefences 
Ifarouffhout  been  revised  with  the  utmost  care,  but  it  will  be  found 
that  me  author  hM  inserted,  in  the  notes,  and  practical  observa- 
tions, frequent  references  to  other  parts  of  his  Commentary.  To 
this  improvement  he  attached  considerable  importance:  and  its 
value  will,  no  doubt,  be  felt  by  those  readers  who  may  bestow  suf- 
ficient pains  upon  the  subject  to  enter  into  his  design.  The  student 
may  be  advantageously  referred  to  the  hook  of  Proverbs  for  a  spe- 
cimen of  this  addition  to  the  work.->~3.  But  the  most  important  im- 
provement which  it  hoR  received,  consists  in  the  copious  critical 
lemarks  which  have  been  introduced.  Many  of  these  occur  in 
the  Old  Testament,  in  all  which  the  original  words  in  Hebrew 
characters,  pointed,  have  been  substituted  for  the  English  letters, 
•by  which  they  had  been  before  expressed,  wherever  any  thing  of 
the  kind  occurred.  In  the  New  Testament  these  remarks  are  nu- 
neroos.  Here  also  new  authorities  are  adduced  in  support  of  the 
criticisms  which  had  been  previously  made,  particularly  from 
Schleusner,  to  whose  valuable  Lexicon  of  the  Greek  Testament 
the  author  was  indebted  for  much  assistance.  The  critical  re- 
marks, it  is  also  to  be  observed,  are  now  uniformlv  carried  to  the 
end  of  the  note,  instead  of  being  interspersed  in  tne  body  of  it — 
4.  Mr.  Scou  had  finished  the  actual  rovision  of  this  great  work 
nearly  to  the  end  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy.  The  last  ms- 
sage  to  which  he  put  his  hand  was  that  striking  aeclaration  or  St 
Paul  (2  Tim.  iii.  1, 3.)  so  applicable  to  the  present  times.  Although 
several  alterations  (and  some  o€  them  of  considerable  importance) 
have  been  made  in  the  fifth  edition,  subsequent  to  the  verse  just 
named ;  yet  these  have  not  been  introduced  without  authority,  but 
are  taken,  according  to  the  author's  directions,  from  a  copy  of  the 
fourth  edition,  whicti  he  read  over  soon  after  its  publication,  mak- 
in|lf  such  corrections  as  occurred.  The  critical  remarks  also,  con- 
tamed  in  the  former  edition,  have  been,  to  the  close,  arranged,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  according  to  the  plan  adopted  in  the  praoeding 
parts  of  the  work. 

"  The  capital  excellency  of  this  valuable  and  immense  under- 
taking, pernapB,  consists  in  following,  more  closely  than  any  other, 
the  fair  and  adequate  meaning  of  every  port  of  Scripture,  without 
regard  lo  the  niceties  of  human  systems :  it  is,  in  eve^  sense  of  the 
expression,  a  scriptural  comment.  It  has  likewise  a  further  and  a 
strong  recommendation  in  its  originality.  Every  part  of  it  is 
fbou^t  out  by  the  author  for  himself,  not  borrowed  from  others. 
The  later  editions,  indeed,  are  enriched  with  brief  and  valuable 
quotations  from  several  writers  of  credit — but  the  substance  of  tlie 
work  is  entirely  his  own.  It  is  not  a  compilation,  it  is  an  original 
production,  in  which  you  have  the  deliberate  judgment  of  a  mas- 
culine and  independent  mind  on  all  the  parts  of  Holy  Scripture. 
Every  student  will  understand  the  value  or  such  a  work.  Further, 
it  is  the  comment  of  our  age,  presenting  many  of  the  last  lights 
which  history  casts  on  the*  interpretation  of  prophecy,  giving  seve- 
ral of  the  remarks  which  sound  criticism  has  accumulated  from  the 
diflerent  branches  of  sacred  literature,  obviating  the  chief  objec- 
tions which  modern  annotaton  have  advanced  against  some  of  die 
distinguishing  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  adapting  the  instruc- 
tions of  Scripture  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times  in 
which  we  live.  I  may  observe,  slso,  that  the  foulla  of  method  and 
style,  which  considerably  detract  from  the  merit  of  some  of  his 
other  writings,  ere  less  apparent  here,  where  he  had  only  to  follow 
the  order  of  thought  in  the  sacred  book  itself;  whilst  all  his  pow- 
eia  and  attainments  had  their  full  scope.  It  was  the  very  under- 
taking which  required,  less  than  any  other,  the  qualifications  which 
he  did  not  possess,  and  demanded,  more  than  any  other,  those  in 
which  he  excelled.  It  required  matured  knowledge  of  Scripture, 
skill  as  a  textuary,  sterling  honesty,  a  firm  grasp  of  truth,  unfeigned 
submission  of  mind  to  every  part  of  the  inspired  records,  a  Iwly 
temper  of  heart,  unparalleled. diligence  ana  perseverance:  and 
these  were  the  very  characteristics  of  the  man.  When  to  these 
particulars  it  is  added  that  he  lived  to  superintend  four  editions, 
each  enriched  with  much  new  and  important  matter,  and  had  been 
engaged  above  three  years  in  a  new  one,  in  which  for  the  fiAh 
time  he  had  nearly  completed  a  most  laborious  revision  of  the 
whole  work,  we  most  at  least  allow  the  extent  and  importance  of 
the  author's  exertions.  Accordingly  the  success  of  the  work  has 
been  rapidly  and  steadily  increasing  from  the  first,  not  only  in  our 
Own  count^,  but  wherever  the  English  language  is  known.  It 
will  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  most  careful  students  of  the  holy 
volume,  whether,  in  the  first  insuince,  they  agree  with  the  author's 
chief  sentiment!  or  not  Nor  is  the  time  distant  when,  the  passing 
controvenies  of  the  day  having  been  foraotten,  this  prodigious 
work  will  generally  be  confisased,  in  the  Protestant  Churches,  to 
be  one  of  the  most  sound  and  instructive  commentaries  produced 
in  our  own  or  any  other  age."— .(The  Bishop  of  Calcutta's  Sermons, 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott,  pp.  35—35.  98. 
3d  edition.)  To  the  preceding  just  character  of  this  elaborate  com- 
BMntarr,  the  writer  of  these  pa^es  (who  does  not  view  all  topics 
nneisely  in  the  same  point  of  view  with  its  late  learned  author) 
aeenis  it  an  act  of  bare  justice  to  state  that  he  has  never  consulted 
it  in  vain  on  difiicult  passages  of  the  Scriptures.  While  occupied 
in  oonaiderin|r  the  various  objections  of  modem  infidels,  he  for  his 
wwn  satisfaction  thought  out  every  answer  (if  he  may  be  allowed 
tlia  evprassion)  for  himself:  referring  only  to  commentaries  in 
qoMtioM  of  more  than  ord inaiy  diflBcolty.  And  in  every  instance— 
MpacuOly  QB  iha  Fcntataneh— he  Ibimd,  in  Mr.  Scott^a  Conunen- 


tuf,  brl«f  buf  «)Ud  rftfhtetkMls  of  alleged  contndictiona,  which  he 
could  find  in  no  other  similar  work  extant  in  the  English  lanfiia^e 
The  edition  in  imperial  8vo.  was  superintended  by  the  Rev.  Measra 
Joaiah  Pratt  (sen.  and  jun.),  upon  the  following  phm  : — the  Practi- 
cal Observations,  as  found  in  the  stereotyped  quarto  editicMis,  are 
divided  according  to  the  portknis  of  the  text  to  which  they  belong; 
and  are  printed,  not  as  in  those  editions,  at  the  foot  of  the  page, 
but  immediately  afler  their  respective  portions  of  the  te<U  Head- 
lines of  Contents  are  prefixed  to  th«  respective  colnmiw.  The 
Marginal  References  and  Renderings  are  omitted ;  such  excepted 
as  appear  to  be  of  considerable  importance,  and  theae  are  iniar- 
woven  with  the  notes;  various  passages  more  strictly  philolo^cal 
and  involving  Hebrew  or  Greek  criticism,  are  likewise  omitted. 
Some  ramarka  in  the  notes,  of  a  more  practical  nature,  have  been 
removed,  and  introduced,  in  their  proper  places,  into  the  Practical 
Observations.  The  high  estimation  in  which  this  commentary  m 
held  in  France,  caused  it  to  be  translated  into  French.  Three  por- 
tions hav«  appeared,  coinprising  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  the 
Acta  of  the  Apoades,  and  the  EpMUe  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romaaa. 

21.  Maceai. — A  revised  Translation  and  InterpielatMm  of 
the  Sacred  Scripturea,  after  the  Eaatem  manner,  from  concor- 
rent  authoritiea  of  eritica,  interpretera,  and  commentaton,  copies, 
and  veniona;  showing  that  tiie  inspired  writinga  contain  the 
■eeda  of  the  valaable  scienoea,  being  the  aouroe  whence  the  an- 
cient i^loeophera  derived  them,  also  the  most  ancient  histories 
and  greatest  antiquities,  and  are  the  most  entertaijaing  aa  well 
as  instructing  to  both  the  curious  and  aerioua.  [By  David  Mi- 
ca ab.]  Glasgow,  1799,  8vo.  Second  edition,  18 15,  4to.;  alsa 
in  8  vols.  8vo. 

We  have  transcribed  the  long  title  of  this  work,  in  which  the 
author  has  certainly  succeeded  in  introducing  very  many  approved 
rendering ;  but  in  which  he  has  also  marred  exceedingly  that  ve^ 
nerable  simplicity  and  dignirr  which  arc  so  eminently  eonapicuooi 
in  the  authorized  venion.  His  explanations  of  difierent  passages 
are  included  in  short  uarephrases,  comprehended  between  peireo- 
theses.  No  sober  stuaent  or  critic,  however,  can  approve  of  Um 
manner  in  which  the  author  has  attempted  to  elucidate  '*  Solorooo's 
Allegoric  Song"  (as  he  tenns  it]  "  on  the  mutual  love  of  Cfarst 
and  tne  church,  written  twenty  years  after  his  Egyptian  nuptials." 
As  this  work  is  very  little  known,  we  transcrilMs  the  first  sevea 
verses  of  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Ecclesiastes,  containing  Solomun'i 
admirable  portraiture  of  old  age,  by  way  of  specimen  a — 

"  1 .  Remember  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  youth,  before  the  days  of 
afi!iiction  come,  and  the  years  ^  Ud  ore  approach,  when  thou  shalt 
say,  I  have  no  pleasure  m  them.  2.  Belbre  the  sun,  and  the  light, 
and  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  become  dark  to  thee,  and  the  clouds 
return  after  rain,  or  one  trouhXe  come  upon  another.  3.  When  (the 
arms)  the  keepen  of  the  (corporeal)  house  shall  ahake,  and  the 
strong  ones  (the  limbs)  be  feeble,  and  (the  teeth)  the  grindera  shall 
cease,  as  being  few  (and  unfit  for  use) ;  and  they  that  look  out  at  the 
windows  (the  optic  nerves  of  the  eyes)  become  dim  ;  4.  And  die 
doon  be  shut  in  the  streeta  (the  lips  fall  in,  the  teeth  being  goiM^), 
and  the  sounding  of  the  grinding  (m  eating)  be  low ;  and  they  shall 
rise  up  at  the  sound  of  the  bird  (sleep  beine  diminiahed,  and  easily 
broken) ;  and  all  the  daughters  of  music  (the  acoenta  of  the  voice, 
and  acutenessof  the  ear)  (ail.  5.  They  shall  also  be  afraid  of  (as- 
cending) the  place  which  is  hi^h  (being  weak  and  brealhles) ; 
and  lean  (of  stumbling)  shall  be  m  the  way  ;  and  (grey  haiis  hke) 
the  almond  tree's  leaves  shall  flourish;  and  the  graaahopper  shall 
be  a  burden  (small  matters  bein^  troublesome,  as  being  crooked 
and  fretftil) ;  and  the  desire  of  enjoyment  shall  fiiil ;  Ibr  man  goeih 
to  his  long  home,  and  the  mourners  go  about  the  streets.  6.  &fim 
the  silver  cord  (fho  marrow  of  the  backbone,  with  ila  root  and 
branches)  be  contracted ;  or  the  golden  vial  (the  brain*a  membranes) 
be  cracked,  or  the  pitcher  be  broken  at  the  ibuntain  (the  cavities 
and  conveyers  of  the  blood  fh>m  the  heart),  or  the  wheel  be  brokea 
at  the  cistern  (the  returners  of  it  from  the  lungs,  liver,  head,  bands, 
and  feet) ;  the  double,  yea,  quadruple,  circulation  (galal  and  rua), 
being  repeated,  be  interrupted  and  cease.  7.  Then  shall  the  doft 
return  to  the  earth  aa  it  was ;  and  the  spirit  shall  return  to  Gud 
who  gave  it." 

22.  BcLKUT.— Notea  on  the  Bible,  by  the  late  Rev.  Chailcs 
BuLKLET,  published  from  the  author'a  manoacript  hy  Joafaoa 
TouLxiN,  I>.D.    London,  18Q2, 3  vols.  8vo. 

"  These  notes  are  not  so  much  of  a  philological  as  of  an  explsna- 
tory  nature.  They  are  filled  with  what  the  author  oonsiden  paral- 
lel passages  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  ih  whieh  the  saais 
moral  precepts  and  sentimenta  occur*  Soraetimea  the  coincidenca 
appears  to  be  striking ;  at  other  times,  the  correspondence  is  far 
from  marked.  There  is  a  great  mass  of  quotation,  which  would 
seem  to  answer  no  valuable  purpose,  unless  to  produce  the  belief 
that  a  book  nearly  as  good  as  the  Bible  might  be  compiled  from  the 
writings  of  the  poets  and  philosophen  of  Greece  and  Rome." 
(Orrne^  Bibliotheea  BiUica,  p  64.) 

23.  pBTisTLir  ^I)r.) — Notes  on  all  the  Books  of  Scripture,  for 
the  use  of  the  Pulpit  and  of  Private  FamiKea,  by  Joseph  PniEsr- 
LST,  LL.D.  F.]t8.  Northumberland  (N.  Am.),  1803,  4  vols. 
8vo. 

These  notes  are  well  worthy  of  being  conaolted  by  the  advanced 
biblical  student;  Ibr,  though  the  author  "keepa  hiia  own  crctd* 
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[modem  socinisnina]  **  cootinuaBy  in  vmw,  especwlly  wben  con- 
sidering those  texts  which  other  religious  people  adduce  in  ikvour 
of  theirs,  yet  his  work  contains  many  invaluable  notes  and  obser- 
vations, particularly  on  the  philosophy,  natural  history,  geography, 
and  chronology  of  the  Scriptures :  and  to  these  subjects  few  men 
in  Europe  were  better  qualified  lo  do  juaUce."  '(Dr.  A.  Clarke, 
Commentary  on  the  Bible,  vol.  L  p.  xi.) 

24.  TnixMxm  (Mrs.)— A  Help  to  the  Unlearned  in  Uie  Study 
of  the  Holy  Scriptam ;  being  an  attempt  to  explain  the  Bible  in 
a  familiar  way,  adapted  to  common  apprehenaions,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  opinions  of  approved  Commentaton.  By  Mn.  Taix- 
xsK.    London,  1806,  8vo.    Abo  in3  volik  12mo. 

The  benevolent  authorass  of  this  work  was  well  known  by  her 
unwearied  aaaiduity  in  pnxnoting  the  welfare  of  the  risinc  genera* 


tion.  Novelty  of  information  she  did  not  pretend  to  o&r ;  out  with 
out  approving  of  evrry  sentiment  asserted  m  her  work,  it  is  but  just 
to  say,  that  it  is  a  moat  useful  help  to  the  unlearned,  and  that  the 
object  announced  in  her  preface  has  been  fullv  accomplished ;  viz. 
—To  render  *nhe  study  of  the  Bible  easy  ana  profitable  to  those 
who  have  but  little  leisure,  or  who  may  not  be  able  to  understand 
expositions  of  Scripture,  in  which  more  learning  is  displayed.  The 
endeavour  of  the  compiler  has  been  to  explain  what  is  dfifficult,  as 
far  as  is  necessary  for  Christians  in  general  to  understand  it ;  and  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Bible  student  to  such  passages  and  texts 
as  require  particular  consideration,  in  order  to  produce  a  rational 
faith,  and  a  right  practice,  founded  immediately  upon  the  word  of 
God." 

25.  BuRBXEd — ^The  Scripture  Expositor ;  a  new  Commentary* 
Critical  and  Practical,  qn  the  Holy  Bible.  By  the  Bev.  Samuel 
BuBDxm,  A.M.    London,  1809, 2  vols,  in  4  porta,  4to. 

One  prominent  object  of  this  work,  which  is  both  critical  and 
practical,  ia,  to  illustrate  the  Scriptures  by  the  assistance  of 
Eastern  customs.  The  author  is  advantageously  known  by  his 
Oriental  Customs  and  Oriental  Literature^  which  publications  are 
noticed  in  the  subsequent  part  of  thia  Appendix. 

26.  Fawcxtt. — The  Devotional  Family  Bible ;  containing  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  copious  notes  and  illuatrations, 
partly  original,  and  partly  selected  from  the  moat  approved  Com- 
mentaton, both  ancient  and  modem.  With  a  devotional  exer- 
ciae  or  aspiration  at  the  close  of  every  chapter,  by  way  of  improve- 
ment By  John  Fawgxtt»  D.D.  London,  1811,  2  vols,  royal 
4to. 

Thu  vrork  is  wholly  designed  for  family  use ;  but  the  marginal 
renderings  and  parallel  texts  have  been  entirely  omitted.  The  ab- 
sence of  these  is  inexcusable  in  any  edition  of  the  Bible  above  the 
size  of  a  duodecimo  volume. 

27.  HswLSTT.— The  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  with  the  Apocrypha,  with  critical,  philological, 
and  Explanatory  Notea.  By  the  Rev.  John  Hxwi.xtt,  B  J). 
London,  1812,  3  vols.  4to. 

The  typographical  execution  of  this  variorum  edition  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  singttlariy  correct  and  beautiful ;  the  parallel  texts  and 
marginal  renderings  aro  put  at  the  foot  of  the  text,  and  above  the 
notes,  which  are  selected  with  great  industry.  To  the  first  volume 
are  prefixed  very  copious  prolegomena,  containing  every  requisite 
information  relative  to  the  authenticity  and  inspiration  of  the  Scri|>- 
tures ;  the  formation  of  the  sacred  Canon,  MSS.  and  editions  of  the 
Bible,  sects,  &c..  with  a  variety  of  useful  tablea ;  and  to  the  third 
volume  is  prefixed  a  compendious  history  of  the  Jews,  from  their 
restoration  to  Judaa,  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Romans ;  the  whole  forming  a  connection  between  the  history  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament;  and  the  work  is  terminated  by  three 
useful  indexes.  There  are,  however,  some  discrepancies  in  the 
notes,  which  are  stated  and  animadverted  upon  in  an  ably  con- 
ducted critical  journal.  (See  British  Critic,  New  Series,  vol.  ti.  pp. 
339.  et  seq.)  Several  of  Mr.  Hewlett's  notes  are  elaborate  critical 
disquisitions  on  important  topics.  Copies  of  thia  work  may  be  pur* 
chased  with  maps,  and  numerous  well  executed  engiaviiWB,  afler 
pictures  by  the  moat  celebrated  painten.  In  1816,  an  edition  of 
the  notes,  &c.  was  published  wilhout  the  text,  entitled  **  Commen- 
taries and  Disquisitions  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,'*  in  5  vols.  8va, 
which  may  frequently  be  obtained  at  a  veiy  low  price. 

28.  D'Otlt  and  Makt. — ^The  Holy  Bible  according  to  the 
Authorized  Version,  with  Notea  exph&natory  and  practical ;  taken 
principally  from  the  moat  eminent  writeia  of  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland ;  together  with  appropriate  introdnctiona, 
tables,  indexes,  maps,  and  plana,  prepared  and  arranged  by  the 
Rev.  G.  D'Otlt,  B.D.  (now  D.D.5,  and  the  Rev.  Richaid  Maitt, 
D.D.  (now  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor).  Oxford  and  London, 
1814,  8  vols.  4to.,  and  various  subaequent  editions  printed  at 
Cambridge  and  Oxford.    New  York,  1818-20,  2  vols.  4to. 

This  work,  which  is  published  under  the  sanction  of  the  vene- 
rable Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  professes  to 
communicate  only  the  result  of  the  critical  inquiries  of  learned 
men,  without  givina  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  inquiries  them- 
■elves.  These  results,  however,  are  selected  with  great  judgment, 
■0  that  the  reader  who  may  cooault  them  on  difficut  passages  wiU 


mraly  be  disappointed.  Of  the  labour  attsndinff  thia  publication 
some  idea  may  be  formed,  when  it  is  stated  that  the  works  of 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  authors  have  been  consulted  for 
it,  amounting  to  aevoral  hundred  volumea.  On  the  fundamental 
articles  of  Christian  verity^— the  Deity  and  atonement  of  Jeana 
Chriai,  and  the  personality  and  offices  of  the  Holy  Smrit^— thia 
work  may  be  pronounced  to  be  a  library  of  divinity.  The  mapa 
and  engravings,  though  only  outlines,  are  executed  with  much 
spirit.  An  index  of  matters  is  subjoined.  There  is  a  useful  con* 
cordance  in  4to.,  edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Bellamy,  B.D.,  which  is 
usuallv  bound  up  with  this  commentary :  and  in  the  year  1818,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Wilson  published  another  index,  which  is  much  more 
complete  than  that  annexed  to  the  work  ,*  and  thcatudent  who  can 
meet  with  it  will  do  well  to  pvrohase  iu  The  reprint  at  New 
York,  which  is  very  neatly  executed  in  two  laige  quarto  voluniea» 
JKW  edited  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  Henry  Hobart,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Chureh  in  the  State  of  New  York ;  who  baa 
greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  this  work  by  numerous  additional 
notes,  selected  from  the  writings  of  upwarda  of  thirty  of  the  moat 
eminent  divines  (not  noticed  by  the  Drs.  Mant  and  D  Oyly),  whcsa 
names  are  a  sufficient  pledge  lor  the  orthodoxy  of  the  annotations 
taken  from  their  w^ritings.  Among  the  authors  thus  consulted  are 
Bishops  Brown.  Law,  I^og,  Mant,  Middleion,  and  Van  Mildert,of 
the  Anglican  Chuich ;  Bp.  Gleig,  of  the  SooUiah  Episcopal  Church } 
and  Bps.  Seabury  and  White,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  Suites  of  America,*  Archdeacons  Pott  and  Daubeny, 
Rev.  Drs.  Nott.  Rennel,  William  Sherlock.  Sory,  Wordsvrorth, 
A.  Clarke,  Scott,  Alleatree  and  Bisse,  &c.  dec.  Many  other  notea 
are  likewise  selected  from  several  of  the  authors  cited  by  Bp.  Mant 
and  Dr.  D'Oyly.  Bp.  Hobart's  additional  notea  are  twofold ;  1.  Crt* 
tical  and  £xplanatoiy;  and,  2.  Practical.  The  latter  are  most 
numerous,  and  are  calculated  greatly  to  mcrease  the  value  of  thia 
Commentary  as  a  Family  Bulk. 

38*.  The  Plain  Reader's  Help  in  the  Study  of  the  Hofy  Scrip* 
tnree ;  consiflting  of  Notes,  explanatory  and  illustrative,  chiefly 
selected  or  abridged  from  the  Family  Bible  published  by  the 
Society  for  promoting  Chriatian  Knowledge.  By  the  Rev. 
William  Thomaa  Brex,  M.A.  Coventry,  1821-22.  In  two 
parts,  forming  one  volume  in  small  quarto. 

Although  the  greater  part  of  the  present  volume  is  extracted  or 
abridged  from  the  preceaing  work,  the  editor  has  not  confined  him- 
self exclusively  to  it  He  has  riven  some  notes,  which,  though  they 
do  not  occur  in  the  Family  Bible,  are  yet  extracted  from  the  sam« 
authors  to  whom  Bp.  Mant  and  Dr.  D  Oyly  had  recourse  in  their 
compilation.  Besides  these,  the  editor  has  occasionallv  added  a 
few  notes  of  his  own ;  and  he  has  fiirther  availed  himself  of  such 
notes  in  Sir  John  Bailey's  edition  of  the  book  of  Common  Prayer, 
as  suited  his  purpose.  The  editor's  aim  has  been,  to  comprise 
within  the  space  of  a  cheap  and  moderately  sized  volume  a  collec- 
tion of  notes  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  adapted  to  the  capacity  of 
ordinary  readers,  and  designed  for  the  benefit  of  auch  as  have  it 
not  in  their  power  to  procure  or  consult  laiger  works.  This  cheap 
and  unpretending  work,  which  is  very  uttle  known,  is  neatly 
printed  on  two  sorts  of  paper,  in  order  to  accommodate  every  olasa 
of  purchaaers. 

29.  Clabkx  (Dr.  A.)— The  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments :  the  Text  carefully  printed  from  the  moat 
correct  copies  of  the  present  authorized  translation,  including  the 
marginal  readings  and  parallel  texts ;  with  a  Commentary  and 
Critical  Notes,  designed  aa  a  help  to  a  better  undentanding  of 
the  Sacred  Writinga.  By  Adam  Clakks,  LL.D.  F.A.8.  Lon* 
dcm,  1810-1826,  8  vols.  4to.  A  new  edition,  revised  and  im* 
proved,  1838-34,  in  five  volumea,  royal  8vd.  also  in  quarto. 

The  commentary  on  the  New  Testament  fills  three  volumes  of 
this  elaborate  work :  the  remainder  is  devoted  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  Old  Testament  In  this  commentorv.  Dr.  Clarke  states,  that 
the  whole  of  the  text  has  been  collated  witn  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
originals,  and  all  the  ancient  versions :  "  the  most  difficult  worda 
are  analyzed  and  explained ;  the  most  important  readings  in  ike  col* 
lections  ofKennicott  and  De  Rossi  on  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  those 
of  MUl,  "Wetsteint  and  Griesbacht  on  the  New,  are  noticed ;  the  dale 
of  every  transaction,  aa  far  as  it  has  been  ascertained  by  the  best 
chronologers,  is  marked;  the  peculiar  customs  of  the  Jewa  and 
neighbouring  nations,  so  frequently  alluded  to  by  the  prophela. 
evan|[eliBti,  and  apoaUea,  are  explained  from  the  Seat  Asiauc  an* 
thoriues  \  the  great  doctrines  or  the  Law  and  Goapel  of  God  are 
definetl,  illustrated,  and  defended ;  and  the  whole  is  applied  to  the 
important  purposes  of  practical  Christianity."  The  work  concludes 
with  a  copious  index,  and  a  aelection  of  important  varioua  Readinsa 
of  the  New  Testament,  from  ten  ancient  MSS.  The  literary  world 
in  general,  and  biblical  students  in  particular,  are  greatly  indebted 
to  Dr.  Clarke  for  the  light  he  has  thrown  on  many  very  difficult 


passages.  The  royal  8vo.  edition  was  revised  throughout,  and  pre- 
parea  by  the  learned  author  for  the  press,  before  his  decease.  It  ia 
a  cheap  and  very  beautifully  printed  work* 


30.  Thox ao2r. — The  Old  Covenant,  commonly  called  the  Old 
Teatament,  translated  from  the  Septuagint — The  New  Cove* 
nant,  commonly  called  the  New  Teatament,  tranalated  firom  tha 
Gre^  By  Charlea  Thox aoir,  kte  Secretary  to  the  Coiigra« 
of  the  United  Statea.    Philadelphia,  1808,  4  vola.  8vo. 
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This  tiandation  is,  upon  die  whole,  faithfully  executed,  thmigh 
that  of  the  Old  Testament,  beinff  a  version  of  a  version,  can  hanlljr 
afibrd  much  assistance  to  the  biblical  student  The  tmnslation  of 
the  New  Testament  is  much  improved  in  the  ponctiiation,  and  alao 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  objections  and  replies  that  occasion  snch 
frequent  transitions  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  The  notes  which  accom- 

Cy  this  work  are  very  brief,  but  satisfactory  as  far  as  they  go. 
y  few  copies  of  Mr.  Thomson's  work  have  reached  England ; 
and  even  in  America  it  has  become  very  scarce  and  dear. 

dl.  Bellamy. — ^The  Holy  Bible,  newly  translated  from  the 
original  Hebrew,  with  Notes,  critical  and  explanatory.  By  John 
Bellamy.     London,  1818-21,  4to. 

Three  parts  only  of  this  neto  translation  have  been  published. 
The  arrogant  claims  of  the  author  and  his  extravagancies  of  inter- 
pretation Jiave  been  exposed  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  vols.  xtx. 
pp.  250—280.  and  xxiii.  pp.  290—325. ;  in  the  Eclectic  Review, 
vol;  X.  N.  S.  pp.  1—20.  130—190.  280— 299.;  in  the  Anti-jacobin 
Review,  vol.  fiv.  pp.  97—103.  193—207.  305—316. ;  in  Mr.  WhiUa- 
ker's  Historteal  and  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Interpretation  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  Supplement  to  it,  8va,  Cambridge,  1819, 
1820;  in  Professor  Lee's  Letter  to  Mr.  Bellamy,  Cambridge,  1821 ; 
and  last,  though  not  least  in  value,  in  Mr.  Hyman  Hurwitc's  **  Vin- 
dicias  Hebraicos,"  London,  1821,  8vo. 

32.  BooTBROTD. — A  new  Family  Bible,  and  improved  Ver- 
sion, from  corrected  Texts  of  the  Originals,  with  Notes,  critical 
and  explanatory ;  and  short  Practical  Reflections  on  each  Chap- 
ter. By  the  Rev.  B.  BooTHRorn,  LL.D.  Pontefract  and  Lon- 
don, 1816,  1821,  1823,  3  vols.  4to. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Boothroyd  has  long  been  advantageously  known  as 
the  editor  of  Uie  critical  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  with  ^ilo- 
logical  notes,  of  which  we  have  given  an  account  in  rage  oL  of 
this  Appendix.  His  improved  English  Versioa  of  the  Biole  will  be 
found  a  valuable  help  to  the  criucal  understanding  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.  Where  any  reading  in  the  original  is  supported  by  the 
authority  of  ancient  MSS.  and  verBions,  Dr.  B.  has  availed  himself 
of  it,  and  has  inserted  it  in  the  text;  always  apprizing  his  readers 
of  such  changes,  which  (as  we  have  had  occasion  to  remark  in  our 
chapter  on  various  readinss)  are  not  unfrequently  real  improve- 
ments. The  Historical  Books  are  printed  in  continuous  paragraphs, 
the  Poetical  Books  beins  printed  in  single  lines.  The  first  two 
volumes  contain  the  Old  'Testament ;  the  third,  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  numbers  of  the  different  verses  are  judiciously  thrown 
into  the  maigin ;  and  the  notes,  which  are  placed  at  the  loot  of  each 
pace,  possess  the  rare  merit  of  condensing  much  important  critical 
and  explanatory  matter  in  comparatively  a  small  compass.  To  the 
whole.  Dr.  B.  has  prefixed  a  well-executed  abridgment  of  Michae- 
lis's  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Moses. 

83.  Williams.— The  Cottage  Bible  and  Family  Expositor ; 
containing  the  Authorized  Translation  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments, with  Practical  Reflections  and  short  Explanatory  Notes, 
calculated  to  elucidate  diflicult  and  obscure  Passages.  By  Tho- 
mas Williams.    London,  1825-27,  3  vols.  8vo. 

This  unassuming  but  cheap  and  useful  commentary  on  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  thouah  professedly  designed  ibr  persons  and  families  in 
the  humbler  waUu  of  life,  is  not  unworthy  the  attention  of  students 
of  a  higher  class,  who  may  not  be  able  to  purchase  more  bulky  or 
mora  expensive  commentaries;  and  on  this  account  it  is  here 
noticed.  The  work  is  dedicated  by  permission  to  the  learned  and 
venerable  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  The  first  volume  contains  the 
whole  of  the  Historical  Books,  and  also  the  Book  of  Job:  the 
second  volume  comprises  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament.  The 
New  Testament  forms  the  third  volume.  The  following  is  the 
plan  of  publication :  The  authorized  Version  is  neatly  and  clearly 

Iirinted.  Long  chapters  are  broken  into  paragraphs  of  a  suitable 
ength,  regulated  by  the  subjec^matter  of  them ;  and  the  Genealo- 
S'es,  Enumerations  of  the  Tribes,  and  certain  Ceremonial  Laws  of 
e  Jews,  which  are  not  suitable  for  reading  in  families  or  schools, 
are  printed  in  a  tmalier  type,  and  are  so  distinguished  that  they 
may  be  omitted  in  reading,  without  difficulty  or  confusion.  A  few 
words,  which  are  not  in  strict  accordance  with  modem  European 
ideas  of  propriety,  are  exchanged  for  others ;  and  to  each  chapter 
is  given  a  concise  practical  exposition,  compiled  from  various 
sources,  together  with  brief  critical  notes  (in  which  are  interwoven 
the  principal  marginal  readings  and  references)  on  difficult  and 
obscure  passages,  especially  such  as  have  been  alleged  to  be  con- 
tradictory. The  editor  has  carefully  indicated  the  sources  whence 
he  has  arawn  his  annotations ; — a  practice  which,  it  were  to  be 
wished,  had  been  followed  by  the  anonymous  compilers  of  some 
commentaries  now  cireulating  in  numben,  as  also  in  volumes,  who 
have  contrived  to  comprehend  the  most  valuable  remarks  of  others 
without  any  acknowledgment  of  the  authors  to  whose  laboun  they 
are  indebted.  Mr.  Williams  has  also  paid  a  laudable  attention  to 
those  passages  against  which  objections  have  been  taken  by  modem 
akeptics ;  for  which  portion  of  his  work  he  was  well  qualified  by 
his  former  very  useful  publications  in  reply  to  the  cavils  and  objec- 
tions of  Paine  and  other  infidels  of  the  last  century.  A  concise 
Introduclion  ib  prefixed,  vindicating  the  divine  authoritv  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  learning  and  fidelity  of  the  tranuaton  of 
our  aothorizod  English  Version,  and  also  pointing  out  the  sourees 
of  Scripture  diflUculties,  together  with  the  means  of  their  removal. 
The  fiae  paper  copies  are  handsome  library  books. 


84.  Devotional  Commeiits :  being  a  Series  of  Scriptonl  Ef  i 
positions,  with  a  Prayer  annexed  to  each  subject.  By  Mrs,  1^ 
vans.    Knaresborough  and  London,  l6S3-dl,  90  vols.  Sta     I 

35.  The  Comprehensive  Bible;  containing  the  Old  and  N«e, 
Testaments,  according  to  the  authorized  Version,  with  the  vaiiv 
readings  and  marginal  notes  usually  printed  therewith :  a  *t» , 
ral  introduction,  containing  disquisitiooe  on  the  genoicrtM^ 
authenticity,  and  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,— Tir>M , 
divisions  and  marks  of  distinction  in  the  asucred  wrhio^.^ 
ancient  vereionsj^-coins,  weighta,  and  meastxree^ — varioot  m , 
among  the  Jews :  introdttctioiia  and  oondudini^  lemaiks  is  nA 
book  I  the  parallel  paaaagss  contained  in  tbe  Bev.  J.  Sa«'i , 
Commentary,  Cannons  Bible,  Rev.  J.  Brown's  SelAlBKf|RC]| 
Bible,  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Commentary,  and  the  Engliah  Ytrms.  d 
the  Polyglott  Bible  [noticed  in  p.  21.  of  this  Appendix],  ff> 
tematically  arranged ;  philological  and  explanator^f  notes.  ^±  , 
chronological  and  other  indexes.  [By  William  Gmxavruu.] 
London,  1827,  crown  4to.  demy  4to.  and  royal  4to.  '  < 

36.  A  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible,  from  Henry  andSoc 
With  occasional  observations  and  notes  from  other  wiiien.  Vea  i 
1. — IIL — y.  [comprising  Genesb  to  Solomon's  Son^  sad  'A 
Gospel  of  Matthew  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.    By  (kei^ 
Stokss.]     1831-34,  royal  12mo.  or  crown  8vo. 

The  object  of  this  work  is,  to  provide  a  oommentary  on  the  Hir 
Scriptures,  compact  in  aise  and  moderate  in  price,  which  omj  )« 


useful  to  those  whose  opportunities  for  reading,  or  ^ 
purohasing,  render  such  a  pubUcatioa  deeinUe ;  wrhile  ibe  g» 
tents  are  suited  for  Christians  of  every  station,  rank,  and  dencoo^ 
tkm.  The  valuable  Commentaries  oif  Henry  and  Scott  have  :rs- 
ci pally  supplied  the  materials  for  the  present  publicatioo.  TVr 
most  important  observations  are  condensed  and  blended  lOfeO'; 
so  as  to  form  a  continuous  exposition.  The  editions  used,  srv  Ha> 
ry's  Exposition,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Messra.  Border  and  liugbn; 
sjid  the  firat  edition  o€  Scott's  Commentary.  Nomeroos  ertva 
from  other  authora  (one  hundred  in  number)  have  been  ioatrH. 
where  they  appeared  needful,  and  explanatory  notes  apoa  mk 
passages  have  been  added,  most  of  which  are  designed  to  OMct  je 
misrepresentations  of  infidels.  Due  acknowledgnnent  is  madt  n 
the  authors  from  whom  the  additional  paragraplM  are  takeo.  TU 
at  the  expense  < 


commentary,  which  is  published 


expense  of  the  Relipm 


Tract  Society,  is  beautifully  and  correctly  pnnted  with  a  new'j^ 
As  the  text  is  not  inserted,  it  may  be  usecf  with  anv  edition  t/i't 
authorised  Englbh  version  of  the  Bible  :  but,  in  sixe,  it  ti  pr--.- 
pally  adapted  to  the  beautifully  printed  Oxford  ruby  Bible  ia  «^ 
0VO.  published  in  1887. 

37.  The  Christian  Expositor ;  or,  Practical  Guide  to  the  S:iy 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  intended  for  the  use  of  General  Beaks. 
By  the  Rev.  George  Holdkit,  A.M.  London,  1834-30,  3  wk 
12mo. 

Although  many  expositions  of  the  Bible,  of  great  and  desenTi! 
celebrity,  are  happily  extant  in  our  language,  a  (soaunentaiy  r.3 
ciently  short  to  be  read  by  those  who  have  not  leisure  to  codrui 
learned  and  extensive  works,  yet  sufficiently  comprehcDSfre  x- 
serve  as  a  guide  to  the  study  of  the  Holy  ScriptmeB,  for  g^oral 
readers,  is  a  desideratum.  To  supply  this  deficiency  is  the  obfit: 
of  the  present  beautifully  printed,  cheap,  and  truly  valuable  iic«i 
which,  thouffh  *  intended  for  the  use  ot  general  readere,'  coinpn*« 
so  much  and  such  various  information  in  a  condensed  form,  f  ipbts- 
ed  in  neat  and  perspicuous  language,  that  not  only  general  rnden. 
but  also  critical  students,  may  gladly,  profitably,  uitd  safeir  t^L> 
themselves  of  Mr.  Holden*s  laboun,  without  any  appreheosice  i 
having  imposed  upon  them  the  neoloaian  interpretations  of  modtn 
German  critics  and  commentators.  Every  page  indicates  Mr  hti- 
den*s  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the  best  exegetical  t^iiris  oti 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  both  British  and  Foreign.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  t,^ 
peered  in  1834,  Vol.  III.,  containing  the  New  Testament  vs 

Kiblished  as  a  separate  work  in  1830.    See  a  notice  of  it  ia  S  6. 
o.  46.  p.  130.  infra. 


§  4.   FRIirCIPAL   COXXXHTATOKS  OIT  THX  OLD  TSSTAXXTr  1^ 
OV  nXTACHKD  BOOKS  THSaSOT. 

[i.]   Commentators  on  the  Old  Testament, 

1.  RicHARnsoir  (Bishop) .-^-Choioe  Obeervationa  and  Explt' 
nations  upon  the  Old  Testament,  containing  in  them  asas 
remarkable  matters,  either  not  taken  notice  <^,  or  nustakra^ 
most:  which  are  additionals  to  the  large  annotations  madebv 
some  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines :  to  which  are  added  sooe 
further  and  larger  Observations  on  the  whole  book  of  Gcaess> 
By  John  Richardsojt,  Bishop  of  Ardag^.    London,  1665,  fcSa 

Bishop  Richardson  has  been  characterized  by  hb  oontempann«* 
as  a  man  of  profound  learnina,  well  versed  in  the  Scriptiuv*.  vd 
of  exact  knowledge  in  sacred  chronology.  His  Hanaony  d'  ibe 
Four  Gospels,  in  wkichJie  led  the  w»y  to  a  ara 
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BmoT.m.  i  4.)        COMMENTATORS  ON  DBTACHBl)  BOOKS  OF  T^E  OLD  TESTABIENT. 

of  tlM  nftrmtivet  of  di«  Ibnr  •vangvlittt,  is  printed  in  Archbmhop 
Usher'a  Annals.  Bishop  Richardson's  Annotations  were  published 
after  his  death  :  as  they  sell  at  a  low  price,  they  are  not  unworthy 
of  the  student's  auenUon. 

'  8.  Ptia.-  A  Paraphrase  with  short  and  Useful  Notes  on  the 
Books  of  the  Old  Testament  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Prut,  M«A. 
London,  1717—1725,  4  vols.  8vo. 

These  volumes  extend  to  all  ihe  historical  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. Dr.  Doddridge  calls  it  *'  an  elegant  and  judicious  contrac- 
tion*' of  Bishop  Patrick's  work,  noticed  m  p  110-  ntpra ;  and  adds, 
that  it  is  **  vastly  to  be  preferred  to  his  Paraphrase  on  the  Epistles," 
which  is  mentioned  in  p.  131.  infra. 

3.  MARGBA^rr. — An  Exposition  of  the  Books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, extracted  from  the  Writings  of  the  beet  Authors,  ancient 
and  modern.    By  John  Marchaxt.    London,  1746,  folio. 

4.  Ortoit. — A  short  and  plain  Exposition  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, with  devotional  and  practical  Reflections  for  the  use  of 
fiunilies,  subjoined  to  each  chapter,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of 
Dr.  Doddridge's  Family  Expositor.  By  the  late  Rev.  Job  Ortor. 
6  vols.  8vo.  1788 — 1791 ;  second  edition.  London,  1822, 6  vols. 
8vo. 

The  work  was  published  aAer  the  author's  death  by  Mr.  Gentle- 
man of  Kidderminster :  it  contains  notes  chiefly  collected  from 
modem  expositors,  of  which  "  it  cannot  be  said  tnat  they  are  emi- 
nently critical ;  but  they  often  convey  valuable  instruction,  and 
the  reflections  are  admirably  ada|yted  to  promote  the  purposes  of 
serious  religion."  (Biograpbia  Britannica,  8d  edit.  vol.  v.  p.  311. 
See  also  Month.  Rev.  O.  S.  vol.  Ixxix.  p.  329.)  To  form  a  oomf>lete 
comment  on  the  Scriptures,  Mr.  Orton's  paraphrase  may  be  joined 
with  Mr.  Palmer's  abridgment  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  noticed  in  page 
129.  infra. 

5.  €^BDSX8.-^The  Holy  Bible,  or  the  Books  accounted  sacred, 
otherwise  called  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Covenants, 
faithfully  translated  from  the  corrected  Texts  of  the  Originals, 
with  various  readings,  explanatory  notes,  and  critical  remarks. 
By  Alexander  Gbddss,  LL.D.  4to.  London,  vol.  L  1792,  vol.  iL 
1797.  Critical  Remaiks  on  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  4to.  London, 
1800,  vol.  L  on  the  Pentateuch. 

The  two  volumes  of  Dr.  Geddes's  version  include  the  historical 
books  from  Genesis  to  Chronicles,  and  the  book  of  Ruth.  Of  the 
doctor's  heterodox  commentaries  and  versions,  the  reader  may  see 
an  ample  examination  and  refutation  in  the  4th,  14th,  19th,  and 20th 
volumes  of  the  British  Critic,  old  series.  The  learned  doctor's 
work  is  here  noticed,  lest  the  author  should  be  charged  with 
designedly  omitting  it. 


[iL]  Cemmentaiore  on  detached  Booke  of  the  Old  Teetamewt. 

OV  TBI  PXRTATXUCR. 

1.  Hons  Mosaics ;  or  a  Dissertation  on  the  Credibility  and 
Theology  of  the  Pentatendi.  By  George  Stanley  Faber,  B.D. 
Second  Edition.    London,  1818,  2  vols.  8vo. 

This  elaborate  Treatise  contains  the  substance  of  the  eight  Bamp- 
ton  Lectures  delivered  bv  Mr.  Faber  before  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, and  published  in  1801.  *<  Those  who  have  not  the  means  or 
leisure  to  consult  the  very  valuable  works  of  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Mao- 
rice,  and  Sir  W.  Jones,  in  this  line,  will  find  in  these  volumes  many 
of  the  most  striking  fiicts  brought  together,  and  so  arranged  as 
jointly  to  corroborate  and  confirm  the  events  recorded  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch. The  references  to  other  authora  are  numerous ;  nor  are 
these  confined  solely  to  the  ancients.  Additional  notes  and  illustrap 
tions  are  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  each  volume."  (Brit  Criu  vol. 
xix.  O.  S.  p]>.  382.  388.)  The  second  edition,  published  in  1818,  is 
very  materially  enlarged  and  greatly  improved  by  its  learned 
author. 

I*.  Principles  for  the  Proper  Understanding  of  the  Mosaic 
Writings  stated  and  applied.  By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Blurt,  B.D. 
London,  1838,  8vo. 

2.  The  Character  of  Moses  established  for  Veradty  as  an 
Historian,  recording  Eventa  from  the  Creation  to  the  Deluge. 
By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Towrsxrs,  MA.  VoL  I.  London,  1813 ; 
Vol.  n.  Bath,  1815,  4to. 

For  an  analysis  of  this  work,  see  the  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xlv. 
pp.  96—112.  and  the  Eclectic  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  x.  pp.  32-^9. 

3.  Annotations  upon  the  Five  Books  of  Moses,  the  Book  of 
Psahns,  and  the  Song  of  Songs  or  Cantielee.  By  Heniy  Airs- 
woRTH.    London,  1639,  folio. 

This  work  « is  a  good  book,  foil  of  very  valuable  Jewish  learn- 
ing ;  and  his  translation  is  in  many  places  to  be  preferred  to  our 
own,  especially  on  the  Psalms."  (Dr.  Doddridge.)  It  was  trans- 
lated into  Dutch  in  1690,  and  is  highly  esteemed  on  the  continent 

4.  A  Commentary  on  the  Five  Books  of  Moses,  with  a  Dis- 
iSTtation  oonoaming'tho  Author  or  Writer  of  the  said  Books, 
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and  a  general  argument  to  each  of  them.  By  Riehaird  EnnxB, 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.     London,  1 694, 2  vols.  8vo. 

A. learned  and  valuable  work,  though  now  not  often  to  be  mot 
with. 

0.  Johannis  Marcrii  in  precipuas  quasdam  partes  Penta- 
teuch! Commentarius :  seu  ultimorum  Jacobi,  reliquorum  Bilha- 
mi,  et  novissimorum  Mosis,  qus  leguntur  Genes,  zlvii.  9.  Numer. 
zxiL — zxiv.  et  Deut  xzix^ — ^xzxiiL  Analysis  Exegetica.  Lugd. 
Bat  1713,  4to. 

6.  A  Critical  and  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Pentateuch; 
with  Notes,  theological,  moral,  critical,  philosophical  and  histo- 
rical. To  which  are  subjoined  two  Dissertations : — 1.  On  the 
Mosaic  history  of  the  creation,  and  2.  On  the  destruction  of  the 
seven  nations  of  Canaan.    London,  1748,  folio. 

This  Exposition  is  compiled  with  considerable  industry  from  the 
labours  of  the  best  interpreters  ancient  and  modern.  It  was  origi- 
nally {published  in  numbers,  and  was  designed  to  have  been  a  com* 
plete  commentary  on  the  entire  Bible:  but  not  meeting  with  sufii- 
cient  encouragement,  the  author  (a  Mr.  Jameson)  proceeded  no 
further  than  the  Pentateuch.  .I^is  not  of  common  occurrence. 

7.  A  New  and  Literal  Translation,  from  the  original  Hebrew, 
of  the  Pentateuch  of  Moses,  and  of  the  Historical  Books  of  the 
Old  Testament  to  the  end  of  the  second  book  of  Kings ;  with 
Notes,  critical  and  explanatory.  By  the  late  Rev.  Julius  Batr. 
London,  1773, 4to. 

*'  It  is  most  certainly  a  new  translatkm,  and  so  very  literal  as  to 
be  really  unintelligible  to  a  plain  English  reader."  (Monthly  Re- 
view, O.  S.  vol.  1.  p.  106.) 

8.  The  Pentatench,  or  the  Five  Books  of  Moses  illustrated 
being  an  Bxplication  of  the  Phraseology  incorporated  with  the 
text,  for  the  use  of  Families  and  Schools,    By  tiie  Rev.  8.  Clap- 
HAX.    London,  1818,  12mo. 

'*  As  a  substitute  for  expensive  commentaries  on  the  Bible,  and 
as  the  means  of  providing  in  many  interesting  respects  for  the  in- 
struction and  edification  of  those  persons  who  may  not  have  leisure 
lo  procure  more  copious  volumes,  the  present  work  will  be  accepta- 
ble. The  plan  of  it  is  judicious,  and  the  execution  is  on  the  whole 
respectable,  end  must  have  cost  the  editor  no  inconsiderable  ex- 
pense of  labour."    (Eclectic  Review,  N.  &  vol.  xiii.  p.  74.) 

9.  An  Analytical  Exposition  of  the  whole  First  Book  of 
Moses,  called  Genesis,  and  of  xxiii.  chaptera  of  his  Second  Book, 
called  Exodus.  Wherein  the  various  readings  are  observed; 
the  original  text  explained ;  doubts  resolved;  Scriptures  paral- 
leled ;  Uie  Scripture  Chronology  from  the  Creation  of  the  World 
to  the  giving  of  the  Law  at  Mount  Sinai  cleared;  and  the 
whole  illustrated  by  doctrines  collected  from  the  text  Delivered 
in  a  Morning  Exercise  on  the  Lord's  Day.  By  George  Hvohrs, 
B.D.,  late  Minister  of  the  Gospel  in  Plymouth.  (Plymouth), 
1673,  folio. 

A  very  elaborate  and  curious  work ;  it  is  not  of  common  occur- 


10.  The  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Parallel  Prophecies  of  Jacob 
and  Moses,  relative  to  the  Twelve  Tribes,  with  a  translation  and 
notes,  and  the  various  lections  of  near  forty  M8S.,  dtc  dec  By 
D.  DuRxu,  D.D.,  Principal  of  Hertford  College.  Oxfoid,  1764, 
4to. 

eXRXSIB. 

11.  Joannis  Mrrcrri  Commentarius  in  Genesin.  Geneva, 
1698,  foUo. 

12.  Hexapla  in  Genesin :  that  is,  a  Sixfold  Commentary  upon 
Genesis,  wherein  six  several  translations  are  compared,  where 
they  diffigr,  with  the  Originall  Hebrew,  and  Pagnine  and  Monta- 
nu^  Interlinearie  biterpretation.  Together  with  a  sixfold  use 
of  every  chapter,  showing  1.  The  Method  or  Argument ;  3.  The 
Diven  Readings ;  3.  The  Explanation  of  Difficnlt  Questions, 
and  DoobtiuU  Places;  4.  The  Places  of  Doctrine;  5.  Places  of 
Confutation;  6.  Morall  Observations.  By  Andrew  Wix.lrt. 
London,  1608,  folio. 

18.  A  Few  and  New  Observations  upon  the  Book  of  Genesis; 
also  a  Handful  of  Gleanings  out  of  the  Book  of  Exodus.  By 
John  LieuTTOOT,  D.D.  Works,  voL  L  p.  698.  London,  1684, 
folio. 

14.  A  Specimen  of  an  Universal  View  of  all  the  Eminent 
Writen  on  the  Holy  Scriptures :  being  a  Collection  of  the  Dio- 
sertations.  Explications,  and  Opinions  of  the  learned  Men,  in  all 
ages,  concerning  the  Difficult  Passages  and  Obscure  Texto  of 
the  Bible ;  and  of  whatever  is  to  be  met  with  in  profane  authon 
which  may  contribute  to  the  better  understanduag  of  them.  By 
the  Rev.  Jonathan  SMSDi.KT,  Dean  of  Clogber.     1728,  folio. 

This  Specimen  contains  only  the  fint  chapter  of  Genesis ;  the 
work  which  it  announees  never  having  been  pubUahed.     Tho 
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SAOfiEP  raiLOLOOT. 


[Pasv  n.  CWav.  ▼• 


avthorfrapoMd,  1.  To  eihibit  at  leogUi  the  wards  of  iha  tnipirad 
authon ;  2.  To  quote  the  chief  comnientalon  in  Pool's  Synopsis,  on 
every  subject,  as  they  are  ranged  by  him ;  3.  To  set  down  the  judg- 
ment of  ancient  historians,  phiiosopheie,  poets,  &c. ;  and  to  reserve 
the  last  place  for  modems,  especially  English  and  French  Divines. 
A  copy  of  this  specimen  is  in  the  libraiy  of  the  British  Museum. 

15.  A  New  English  Translation,  firom  the  original  Hebraw, 
of  the  First  Three  Chapters  of  Genesis,  with  ma^^inal  ilhisCra- 
tions,  and  notes,  critical  and  explanatory.  By  Abraham  Daw- 
soH,  M.A.    London,  1763,  4to. 

16.  A  Fourth  and  Fifth  Chapter  of  Genesis,  translated  from 
the  original  Hebrew.  By  Abraham  Dawsoh,  MA.  London, 
1773,  4to. 

17.  The  Sixth,  and  Eleven  following  Chapters  of  Genesis^ 
translated  from  the  original  Hebrew,  dec  dec.  By  Abiaham 
Dawsoit,  ma.    London,  1786,  4to. 

For  an  account  of  these  publications  see  the  Monthly  Review, 
Old  Series,  vol.  xxix.  pp.  233—899. ;  vol.  zlvii.  pp^  1—7. ;  and  vol. 
Ixxvii.  pp.  140-147. 

18.  Annotations  upon  Genesiib,  with  Observations,  doctrinal 
and  practical  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  HabiTood.  London,  1789, 
8vo. 

This  is  a  compilation  from  various  authors,  **  which,  if  not  a 
brilliant,  may  in  some  degree  be  considered  as  a  useful  peribrm- 
ance."    (Month.  Rev.  New  Series,  vol.  iv.'p.  106.) 

19.  Sacred  Literature,  or  Remarks  on  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
corrected  and  arranged  to  promote  the  knowledge  and  evince  the 
excellency  of  the  Scriptures.  By  James  Faakks,  A.M.  Lon- 
don, 1803,  8vo. 

This  work  is  neari]^  similar  in  design  and  execution  to  the  pre- 
ceding ;  it  consists  principally  of  extracts  from  other  books.  The 
author  "has  contented  nimself  with  forming  the  arrangement, 
which  is  clear  and  |(ood,  and  inserting  short  passages  to  serve  lor 
oonnection  and  elucidation.  The  volume  begina  with  general  re- 
marics  on  the  Scriptures,  and  then  proceeds  through  the  book  of 
Genesis  in  the  order  of  the  chapters ;  contaming  in  the  whole 
three  hundred  and  fifteen  remarks  upon  that  book,  illustrative  of 
the  matter  contained  in  it,  and  collected  from  the  best  authors  of 
all  descriptions."    (Brit  Crit  O.  S.  vol.  xxi.  pp.  680,  681.) 

80.  Hermann!  Vxkxxa  Dissertetiones  Selects  ad  Sacram 
Scripturam  Yeteris  et  Novi  Testament! :  quarum  Tom.  I.  Pars 
I.  continet  Dissertationes  quinque  ad  Librum  Geneseos :  Pars  II. 
continet  Commentariom  ad  Gen.  zUx.  1 — 27,  Leovardis,  1747- 
60,4to. 

21.  Critical  and  Exphmatorr  Notes  on  Genesis,  Exodos, 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  the  Minor  Prophets ;  to- 
gether with  some  Dissertetions  on  several  difficnlt  Passages  of 
Scripture,  dec  dec  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Bimock.  Gloucester, 
1804,  4to. 

22.  A  Dissertetion  on  the  Fall  of  Man ;  in  which  the  Literal 
Sense  of  the  Mosaic  Account  of  that  Event  is  asserted  and 
vindicated.  By  the  Rev.  George  Holds v,  MA.  London,  1823, 
8vo. 

The  Scrioture  History  of  the  Fall  of  Man  has  met  with  many 
strenuous  aaversaries,  who  have  endeavoured  to  eiplain  it  away 
in  various  ways ;  while  it  is  utterly  rejected  by  many  of  those  who 
have  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  In  the  second  volume 
of  this  worit  (Chap.  L  Sec  II.  pp.  905,  206.),  the  literal  sense  of 
the  fint  three  chapters  of  Genesis  is  briefly  vindicated  ;  but  it  has 
been  reserved  for  Mr.  Holden  to  consider  the  subject  motl  fully 
ond  distinctly.  All  the  efibrts  of  perverted  criticism  to  reduce  the 
Mosaic  History  of  the  Fall  of  Man  to  alle^ry,  fable,  or  roythos,  are 
here  examined  in  deteil ;  and  the  objections  of  its  adversaries  te 
the  literal  sense  of  that  history  are  mimUely  and  mUitfaetorUy 
rrfMfd, 

23.  Two  Dtssertetions : — 1.  On  the  Tree  of  Life  in  Paradise, 
with  some  Observations  on  the  Fall  of  Man.  2.  On  the  Obla- 
iions  of  Cain  and  AbeL  By  Benjamin  KaviricoTT,  M.A. 
Oxford,  1747,  8vo, 

24.  An  Essay  towards  a  Vindication  of  the  vulgar  Exposition 
of  the  Mosaic  History  of  the  Fail  of  Man.  By  John  Wittt. 
London,  1706,  8vo. 

25.  The  Historical  Sense  of  the  Mosaic  Accotmt  of  the  Fsll, 
fvoved  and  indicated.  By  William  WoRTBiiroTOV.  London, 
1761,  8vo. 

26.  The  Defence  of  the  Veracity  of  Moses,  in  his  Records  of 
the  Creation  and  General  Deluge ;  illustrated  by  Observations 
in  the  Caverns  of  the  Peak  of  Derby.  By  PhUobiblos  [Thomas 
Rods].    London,  1820,  8vo. 

27.  SrlHitiv  (J.  J.)  Animadvernones  qnedem  in  Jaoobi 
Vatieiniam,  Qenet.  cap.  xuz.    BuUmb,  1827, 4to. 


28.  Brief  Olwi^attons  tqwa  aotto  of  ^  fast  Cliapteia  of  tfaa 
Book  of  Genesis.    London,  1827,  8vo. 

29.  Libri  Geneseos  secundup  Pontes  rile  dignosoendos  Adum- 
bratio  nova.  In  usum  Pnelectionum  scripsit  Dr.  C.  P.  W. 
Gkaxbero,  Lipsis,  1828, 8vo. 

This  writer  adopts  the  hypothesis  of  some  modem  Gemsan  cnuca, 
that  the  book  of  Genesis  is  a  compilation  by  a  third  person  from  two 
primary  documents,  which  he  designates  by  the  terms  **  Jehovista" 
and  **  Clohista,"  from  the  appellation  of  Jehovah  and  Elobim  given 
to  the  Almighty.  Ho  adopts  the  untenable  notion  that  the  history 
of  the  creation  and  Fall  of  Man  is  a  philosophical  and  poeiicd 
mythoSt  or  fiible. 

30.  T.  P.  C.  Kaiser  Commentarins  in  priora  Geneseos  Ca- 
pita, quateniis  universs  popoloram  mythologis  daves  exhibent 
Norimbergs,  1829,  8vo. 

81.  An  Esny  on  the  Book  of  Genesis  ;  being  an  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  Incongruities  in  the  Mosaical  Account  of  the  Crea> 
tion  of  the  World.     Dublin,  1830,  12mo. 

31*.  The  Worship  of  the  Serpent  traced  throughout  the  world, 
and  its  Traditions  referred  to  the  Events  in  Paradise ;  proving 
the  Temptation  and  Fall  of  Man  by  the  Instrumentality  of  a 
Serpent  Tempter.  By  the  Rev.  John  Bathuist  Diurx,  M.A. 
London,  1830,  8vo.    Second  Edition,  1833,  8vo. 

Though  not  a  commentary  on  the  book  of  Genesis,  "  The  Mbnif 
History  of  the  Creation  of  the  World,  illuslmted  by  Discoveries 
and  Experiments  derived  from  the  present  State  of  Science,  by 
Thomas  Wood"  (8vo.  London,  1818),  deserves  a  notice  in  this  place, 
as  a  very  elaborate  illustration  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 
Science  is  here  rendered  the  handmaid  of  Revelatioii.  To  the 
work  is  prefixed  a  view  of  the  cosmocony  of  the  aneiants,  which 
exhibits  very  considerable  research.  The  religioiis  impsovmafwi 
are  both  natural  and  scriptural :  the  doctrine  of  the  Trini^  is  hers 
Bcripmrally  defended,  and  its  authorities  are  clearljr  adduced.  A 
philosophical  exposition  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  attempted 
m  **  The  Ancient  Principles  of  the  True  and  Sacred  Philosophy,  ss 
lately  explained  by  John  Hutchinson,  Esq.  Originally  pabiahc^ 
in  Latin  by  A.  S.  Catcott  Translated  with  Notes,  and  a  Prelimi- 
nary  Dissertation  on  the  Character  and  Writings  of  Moses.  By 
Alexander  Maxwell."    London,  1822, 8va 


82.  Hezapla  in  Ezodum :  tiiat  is,  a  sixfold  CommenCaiy  npoo 
the  Book  of  Exodus,  according  to  the  Method  propounded  in 
Hexapla  upon  Genesis.  By  Andrew  Wili.et.  LoDdon,  1608, 
folio. 

38.  Exodus ;  a  oorrected  Timnslation,  with  notes,  critical  sod 
explanatory.     By  William  Hofkixs,  BA.    London,  1784, 4to. 

The  translator  has,  in  general,  executed  his  task  with  fidelity; 
and,  **  where  it  could  be  done  with  propriety  (or  where  the  read- 
ings of  the  Samaritan  copy  would  permit  it)  '  he  has  adopted,* 
he  says,  *  the  English  vul^  translation,  in  order  to  prevent  aay 
prejudices  that  might  be  infused  into  the  minds  of  the  commoa 
people  by  uncharitable  bigots.'  In  the  notes  we  meet  with  little 
that  can  gratify  the  taste  of  curious  and  critical  readers ;  and  hit 
severe  reflections  on  the  articles  and  litoigy  of  the  Church  of 
England  might  well  have  been  spared  in  a  work  of  this  nature." 
(Monthly  Rev.  O.  S.  vol.  Ixxii.  p.  412.) 


^412.) 

JOSHUl.  Airn  TBI  OTHUl  BISTOBICAL  aOOKS. 

34.  Josrs  Imperetoiis  Historia,  illustiata  atque  explicata  sb 
Andrea  Masio.  Antwerp,  1574,  foJio;  and  also  an  the  Critid 
Sacri. 

A  worit  of  very  considerable  value,  on  account  of  tte  ccmtainiM 
the  readings  of  the  Syriac  Hexaplar  veision,  the  manuscript  of 
which  Masius  possessed.    This  ssanuscript  is  said  to  have  been 


written  in  the  year  606,  and  is  the  only  one  that  preserves  the 
readings  of  Joshua,  as  given  by  Origen. 

35.  C.  H.  van  HxawxaDXit  Dispatetio  de  Libro  Josms,  site 
de  diversis  ex  quibus  constat  Josus  Liber  monumentis,  deque 
state  qui  eorum  vixerunt  auctores.     Gronings,  1828,  8vo. 

36.  Historia  Ruth,  ex  Ebrso  Latine  conveiaa  et  Comments^ 
rio  explicata.  Ejusdem  Historis  Translatio  Gnsca  ad  Exemplar 
Compiutense,  et  Nots)  in  eandem.  Opera  ac  Studio  Joannis 
Davsii.    Amsterdami,  1632,  4to. 

37.  A  Comment  on  Rath  by  T[homas]  F[iJx.LftK],  B.D. 
London,  1654,  8vo. 

38.  John  Hoar.  MicHAstia,  Chr4  Ben.  Micaaxua,  at  Jaiu 
Jsc  Rambachit,  NotB  Uberiorss  in  Haoiookapba.  HsIs, 
1736— 1761,  8  vols.  4to. 

Of  this  work,  the  elder  Michaetis  wrote  the  annotetions  on  the 
first  book  of  Chronicles,  the  Fnlms,  book  of  Job,  and  Sbna  of 
C.  &  Michaelis  was  the  aathsr  of  those  m  Pkoverbs 
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tiM  UBflotatioiw  of  J^raniah,  wmd  tbe  Prophet  Daniel ;  and  the 
notes  on  the  wcond  book  of  Chronicles,  Ruth*  Esther,  Nehemiah, 
and  Ecclesiastes,  were  written  by  Rambach. 

39.  J.  D.  DAffLsm,  de  Librorum  PAmAUFOMEsroBux  atidori- 
tate  atque  fide  historica.  8vo.  Lipsis,  1819. 

40.  GsxT  (Richaid)  The  Last  Words  of  David,  divided  ac- 
cording to  the  Metre,  with  Notea  critical  and  explanatory.  Lon- 
don, 1749, 4to. 

41.  Commentatio  ad  Elesian  Davidis  in  Sanlom  et  Jonathanem. 
Auctore  Antonio  Henrico  Passait.    Oranmgia,  1829,  4to. 

This  diflwriation  consisti  of  three  parts.  In  the  first  is  given  a 
critical  eiamination  of  David's  exquisitely  bMotiful  elegy  on  the 
death  of  Saul  and  of  Jonathan ;  in  the  second  we  have  an  exegeti- 
cal  interpretation  of  it ;  and  the  third  contains  an  ingenious  com- 
parison  of  it  with  the  other  elegiac  productions  of  the  Hebrew 
asored  Poets,  and  with  those  of  other  Oriental  poets  and  of  the 
Greeks.  The  result  of  this  collation  establishes  more  satisfactorily 
the  infinite  superiority  of  David's  elegy  over  every  similar  compo- 
sition, sacred  or  profane. 

42.  A.  G.  F.  ScHiBMu,  Obaervationea  Ezegetico-Critica  in 
Librum  EanajB.     Vratialavie,  1820,  4to. 

Oir  THX   POXTICAL    BOOKS  QXITXBALLT. 

43.  The  AnnotattoDv  of  Micbablis  above  noticed,  in  No.  38. 

44.  A  Paraphrase  on  the  Books  of  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and 
Eccieaiastes,  with  notes,  critical,  historical,  and  practical.  By 
Lawrence  Holdxb,  1764,  4  vols.  8vo. 

**  To  what  class  of  readers  this  performance  will  be  useful  or 
agreeable,  we  really  know  not;  but  this  we  verily  believe,  that 
persons  of  taste,  learning,  orjudgment,  will  find  very  little  in.  it  to 
engage  their  attention.''^  (Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  xxxi.  p.  73.) 
The  public  opinion  seems  to  have  been  in  unison  with  that  of  the 
Monoily  Reviewers ;  the  book  has  never  been  popular,  and  it  is  to 
be  purchased  at  a  very  low  price ;  on  which  account,  this  notice 
ia  inserted  as  a  caution  to  the  student  who  may  be  inexperienced 
in  the  real  value  of  books. 

46.  Critical  Remarks  on  the  Books  of  Job,  Proverbs,  Psalms, 
Ecclesiasles,  and  Cantidea.  By  D.  D«7bxi.l,  D.D.  London, 
1772^410. 

See  an  analysis  of  this  work  in  the  Monthly  Review,  O.  9.  vol. 
xlvii.  p^  119~129l 

46.  Joh.  Chr.  DoxDBBi.xi2r  Scholia  in  Libroa  Veteiia  Teeta- 
menti  Poeticos.     Hals,  1779,  4to. 

47.  The  Poetical  Parts  of  tbe  Old  Testament  newly  translated 
from  the  Hebrew,  with  notea  critical  and  explanatory.  By 
William  Gbbxit,  M.A.    London,  1781,  4to. 

For  an  accocmt  of  this  work,  see  the  Monthly  Review.  O.  S. 
voL  Ixviii  pp.  1--^ 


48.  Friderid  Spaitbxxii  Fiui  Histoiia  JobL  Geneva,  1670, 
4to.  Also  in  the  second  volume  of  the  folio  edition  of  hia  ool- 
fective  woikB  published  at  Leyden,  in  1701-8,  in  3  volumes, 
folio. 

49.  A  Translation  of  tbe  Book  of  Job,  with  annotations,  arga- 
ments,  and  dialogncs  on  each  chapter,  is  given  in  the  second 
tome  or  part  of  the  celebrated  Hugh  Bbouohtob's  works, 
pp.  246—294. 

50.  An  ExpoMtion,  with  Piaetical  Observations  on  the  Book 
of  Job.    By  Joseph  Cabtl.    London,  1676,  2  vols,  folio. 

This  work  was  originally  published  in  six  volumes,  4to.  at  dif- 
ferent times.  I  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  it ; 
but  Wachi  eulogizes  it  in  very  high  terms.  (Biblioth.  Theol.  vol.  iv. 
p.  487.)  It  is  now  very  little  read  or  even  consulted,  few  readers 
being  able  to  wade  through  two  large  folio  volumea. 

51.  Frandsd  Vatassobis  Jobos,  brevi  Commentario  et  Meter 
phrasi  Poetid  iUustiatiui.    Paris,  1679,  8vo. 

52.  Dissertationes  in  Librum  Jobi.  Autore  Samuele  Wxslxt. 
Londini,  1736,  folio. 

This  volume  contains  fifty-three  elaborate  Dissertations,  which 
embrace  almost  every  critical  question  or  diflUculty  that  is  to  be 
found  in  the  book  of  Job.  The  learned  author  collated  all  the 
copies  which  he  could  procura,  both  of  the  original  Hebrew,  and 
also  of  the  Greek  and  otner  versions. 

53.  Liber  Jobi,  earn  nova  venimie  et  commentaiio  perpetao. 
Edidit  Albertna  8cHiri.TB]r9.    Lug.  BaL  1737,  2  vols.  4to. 

Of  this  learned  and  elaborate  work,  an  abridgment  was  printed 
at  Halle,  in  1773,  by  Prof  Vogel,  entitled  Alberti  Schulteosu  Com- 
mentarius  in  Jobum,  in  compendium  redactus,  cum  observatUNubus 
criticis  et  exegeticis.    2  vols.  8vo. 


54.  Liber  Jobi  in  veincalos  metrioe  divisos,  emn  Yeraiona 
Latin&  Alberti  Schultens,  Notisque  ex  ejus  Commentario  ex- 
cerpsit  atque  adnotationes  suas  adjedt  Ricardua  Gbxx.  Lon- 
dini, 1742. 

A  learned  and  valuable  work.  Mr.  [aAerwards  Bp^]  Warburton 
having  attacked  Dr.  Grey,  the  latter  defended  himself  in  "  An 
Answer  to  Mr.  Warburton's  Remarks  so  far  as  they  concern  the 
Prefoce  to  a  late  edition  of  the  Book  of  Job.*'    London,  1744,  8vo. 

55.  Some  Observations  tending  to  illustrate  tbe  Book  of  Job, 
and  particularly  Job  xix.  25.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Costabd,  MA. 
Lond<Mi,  1747,  8vo. 

56.  A  Dissertation  on  the  Book  of  Job,  its  Nature,  Argument, 
Age,  and  Author.  Wherein  the  celebrated  Text,  ch.  xix.  25.  is 
occasionaUy  considered  and  discussed.  To  which  is  prefij^ed  an 
Introductory  Discoune,  with  a  short  Analysb  of  the  whole  Book. 
Ry  John  Gabfxtt,  B.D.  [afterwards  Bishop  of  Clogher].  Lon- 
don, 1751.    Second  edition,  1754,  4to. 

57.  Observationes  Miseellane«  in  Librum  JobL  [Auctora 
D.R.B0VLLIEB.]     Amsterdami,  1758,  8vo. 

This  work  is  an  attack  on  the  labours  of  Professor  Schultens, 
whose  system  of  expUuniBg  Hebrew  words  and  idioias,  chiefly 
by  the  aid  of  the  Arabic,  is  here  severely  criticised. 

68.  Elihu,  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  prindpal  Scope  and  Dedgn 
of  the  Book  of  Job.  By  Walter  Honesa,  D.D.  London,  1750, 
4to. 

This  work  is  virritten  on  the  Hutchinsonian  system,  and  is  de- 
signed to  show  that  Elihu  was  no  other  personage  than  the  Son  of 
God  himself!  See  Monthly  Review,  (O.  S.),  vol.  ii.  pp.  319—225. 
347—352. 

59.  A  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Job,  in  which  are  inserted 
the  Hebrew  text  and  English  translation,  Ac.  By  Leonard 
Cbapfxlow,  B.D.,  Arabic  Professor  in  the  University  of  Cane 
bridge.     1752,  2  vols.  4to. 

See  an  account  of  this  work  in  the  Monthly  Review  (O.  S.), ' 
vol.  vii.  pp.  197—205. 

60.  An  Essay  towards  a  New  En^ish  Veinuon  of  the  Book 
of  Job,  firom  the  original  Hebrew,  with  a  Commentary,  and  some 
account  of  his  Life.  By  Edward  Hxatb,  Esq.  London,  1756, 
4to. 

**  It  is  but  justice  to  this  new  Essay  upon  Job,  to  observe,  that  the 
translation  is  in  many  places  veiy  oiflbrent  from  that  in  common 
use ;  and  that,  in  the  notes,  there  are  many  observations  entirely 
new— 4II  of  Uiem  ingenious,  and  many  of  them  true."  (Month. 
Rev.  O.  &  vol.  xiv.  p.  156.) 

61.  A  Critical  Dtssertation  on  the  Book  of  Job.  By  Chailes 
Pbtxbs,  A.M.    Second  edition.    London,  1757,  8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  1751.  (See  Month. 
Rev.  O.  &  rolL  iv.  pp.  401 — 409.)  In  it,  the  author  particularly 
considers  Bbhop  Warburton's  account  of  the  Book  of  Job,  vindi- 
cates its  antiquity,  and  shows  that  the  ancient  Jews  did  believe  in 
a  future  state. 

62.  The  Book  of  Job  in  English  verse,  translated  from  the 
original  Hebrew ;  with  remarks,  historical,  critical,  and  explana- 
tory.   By  T.  Scott.    London,  1778,  8vo. 

A  close  and  exact  translation,  as  fiir  as  a  metrical  version  can  be. 
The  notes  display  much  research  and  good  sense. 

68.  An  Improved  Version  attempted  of  the  BocA  of  Job,  with 
a  preliminary  Dissertation  and  Notea,  critical,  historical,  and 
explanatory     By  Charles  Gabdkit,  D.D.     London,  1796,  8vo. 

A  book  of  areat  preteusions,  but  indifferent  execution.  See  an 
analysis  of  it  m  the  British  Critic,  O.  &  vol.  ix.  pp.  168—175. 

.  64.  Jo.  Jac  Rbiskb  Conjectmns  in  Jobum  et  Proverbia,  cum 
ejusdem  oratione  de  studio  Arabics  Lingua.    Lipsie,  1779, 8vo. 

65.  Jobi  antiquissimi  Carminis  Hebraici  Natuia  atque  Virtu- 
tee.    Scripsit  Carolus  David  Iloxb.    Lipsie,  1789,  8vo. 

66.  Animadversiones  in  Librum  Job ;  scripsit  Jac  Christ  Rnd. 
EcKXBMABB.    LubocB,  1779,  8vo. 

67.  Joemiis  Henrid  Pabbav  Commentatio  de  Immortalilatis 
ac  Vits  Future  Notitiis  ab  antiqnissimo  Jobi  scriptore  in  sues 
ustis  adhibitis.  Accedit  Seimo  Jobi  de  Sapientia  mortois  magis 
cognita  quam  vlvis ;  sive  Jobeidis  caput  zxviii.  philologies  et 
critioe  illusUatum.    Daventris,  1807,  8vo. 

68.  The  Book  of  Job,  metrically  arranged  according  to  the 
Masora,  and  newly  translated  into  English ;  with  Notes,  critical 
and  explanatory,  aooompanied,  on  the  oppoaike  page,  by  the  au- 
thorised English  version.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Joseph  Stock, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  KUlala.    Bath,  1805,  4tOw 

Tliis  translation  was  executed  in  the  short  space  of  sur  week$ 
Many  of  tha  aathor's  opinions  and  ooi^eetBtal  emawUntons  weea 
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MT^rely  criliciaed  by  Arcblmiliop  Mag«t,  who  hm  ihown  that  hit 

objectioiM  U>  the  antiquity  of  the  Book  of  Job  were  unfounded. 
(On  the  Atonement,  vol.  i.  pp.  354—422.) 

69.  The  Book  of  Job,  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  by  the 
late  Miae  Elizabeth  Smith  :  with  a  pre&oe  and  annotations,  by 
the  Rev.  T.  Randolph,  D.D.    London,  1810,  8vo. 

This  waa  a  poathumoui  publication  of  an  amiable  and  acoom- 
plithed  young  lad  v. — *'  Considering  the  age  of  Misi  Smith,  and  the 
circumaiancet  under  which  she  studied  the  Hebrew  language,  her 
translation  of  the  Book  of  Job  may  certainly  be  deemed  a  very  sur- 
prising work :  and  had  it  not  been  characterized  in  the  extra  va- 
cant terms  of  commendation  with  which  Dr.  Randolph  has  intro- 
duced it  to  the  public,  it  might  have  borne  generally  a  more 
ihvourable  report  than  it  will  gain  from  that  scrutiny  which  his 
eulogium  seems  to  challenge.  It  was  evidently  left  in  an  unfiniah- 
ed  state ;  and  the  editor  felt  himself  bound  in  honour  not  to  make 
the  smallest  correction.  We  have  it,  therefore.  Just  as  Miss  Smith 
wrote  it ;  and  we  receive  it  as  a  monument  of  her  industry  and 
genius,  though  we  cannot  regard  it  as  having  effected  much  to- 
wards the  elucidation  of  the  Book  of  Job."  (Month.  Rev.  N.  S. 
ToL  Izv.  p.  152.)  See  also  a  similar  critique  in  the  Eclectic  Review, 
vol.  y'u  part  ii.  p.  780. 

70.  The  Bock  of  Job,  literally  translated  from  the  origiiial 
Hebrew^  and  restored  to  its  natural  arrangement,  with  Notea, 
critical  and  illustrative,  and  an  Introductory  Dissertation  on  its 
acene,  scope,  language,  author,  and  object  By  John  Mason 
Good,  M.D.  FJL8.  Ac    London,  1813,  8vo. 

*'  On  the  whole,  we  regard  this  work  as  a  valuable  accession 
to  our  stock  of  sacred  literature ;  and  we  can  recommend  ft  with 
confidence  to  the  biblical  student,  as  containing  a  ^reat  mass  of 
oseful  information  and  yaluable  criticism.'*  (Christian  Observer, 
Yol.  zii.  p.  306.) 

71.  Henr.  MmnsLnoBTr  Curs  Hexaplares  in  Jobom,  e  Co- 
dice  Syriaoo-Hezaplari  Ambroaiano  MediolanenaL  4to.  Vratiala- 
vi»,  1817. 

72.  Le  Livre  de  Job,  nonveUement  tradnit  d'aprds  le  texto 
original  non  poncto^  et  lea  andennea  veiaiona,  notamment 
r.A^be  et  la  Syriaqae  ;  par  J.  Louis  Bbidxl,  Profeaseur  de  Lan- 
gnea  Orientalea,  et  de  ^interpretation  dee  Livrea  Saints,  dana 
TAcad^mie  de  Lausanne.    Paris,  1818,  8vo. 

73.  The  Book  of  Job,  tranalated  from  the  Hebrew  by  Geoige 
HuvT.    Bath,  1825,  8vo. 

74.  Le  Livre  de  Job,  traduit  en  Vera  Fran^aia,  avec  le  Texte 
de  la  Vulgate  en  regard ;  suivt  de  Notes  Explicativea,  ainsi  que 
de  Variantes,  tiroes  de  plus  c^l^brea  Interfwitea  de  la  Bible. 
Par  B.  M.  F.  Lxvavabsbcs.    Paris,  1826,  8vo. 

75.  A  New  Translation  and  Exposition  of  the  Teiy  ancient 
Book  of  Job ;  with  Notes,  explanatoiy  and  philological.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Fax,  B.A.    London,  1827,  8vo. 

76.  An  Amended  Vernon  of  the  Book  of  Job,  with  an  Intro- 
duction, and  Notes,  chiefly  explanatory.  By  Geoige  R.  Noxxs. 
Cambridge  [North  America],  1827,  8vo. 

**  Mr.  Noyes,  in  the  present  translation,  has  aimed  at  combining 
the  fruits  of  the  labours  of  the  learned  in  sacred  litoiatore,  as  iar 
as  they  relate  or  can  be  applied  to  the  book  of  Job.  He  has  pre- 
sentea  the  public  with  a  version  pf  this  highly  interesting  portion 
of  Scripture,  the  basis  of  which  is  laid  in  the  former  received" 
[our  authorized]  **  translation ;  but  into  which  have  been  incorpo- 
rated, with  a  Judicious  selection,  the  most  important  suggestions 
of  the  critics,  fexicographers,  and  divines,  which  have  been  made 

since  the  received  version  of  the  Bible  was  promulgated To 

the  general  abilitv,  fidelity,  good  sense,  and  good  tasto,  with  which 
he  has  executed  tiii  task,  we  bear  willing  wad  ample  testimony.*' 
(United  States'  Review  and  Literary  Oaaette,  vol.  ii.  p.  348.) 

77.  The  Book  of  Job,  in  the  words  of  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion, arranged  and  pointed  in  general  conformity  with  the  Maao- 
ivtical  Text.    Dublin,  1828,  8vo. 

**  The  principal  feature  in  this  work  is  the  adoption  of  what  the 
editor  calls  a  half-pause  in  each  line  of  every  verse,  which  he  has 
marked  by  a  dot,  placed,  like  the  Greek  colon,  at  the  top  of  the 
last  letter  of  the  word  to  which  it  is  aflixed.  In  the  determination 
of  this  pause  he  has  been  directed  by  the  Masoretical  punctuation, 
which  not  only  divides  the  respective  verses  into  couplets  or  tri- 
plets, but  every  line  into  two  distinct  parts.  The  editor  has  not 
followed  Bishop  Lowth  and  others  in  prmting  each  line  separately, 
but  has  reteined  the  usual  Ibrm  of  the  verse,  as  in  the  authorised 
version,  and  as  established  by  the  Bfasorets.  The  words  also  of 
die  English  translation  have  been  retained  throughout,  except 
where  a  slight  alteration  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  change  m 
their  collocation,  in  which  the  order  of  the  Hebrew  ia  followed 
as  "closely  as  the  difference  of  language  will  permit  By  this 
BMans  the  m^estic  simplicity  of  the  orisinal  is  materially  presenr- 
ed ;  and,  in  many  instances,  the  sense  of  a  passage  mora  accurately 
developed."    (Christian  Remembrsncer,  vol.  x.  pp.  492, 493.) 

78.  Conjectana  concerning  the  Identity  of  the  Patriarch  Job, 
hia  Family,  the  Time  when  ho  lived,  aod  the  Loodity  of  tfao 
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Land  of  Us.    By  the  Rev. 
London,  1832,  8vo. 

79.  J.  G.  Stick  XL  Commentalio  BKstorico-philologieo-critica 
ui  Jobi  locum  celebeirimum,  cap.  XIX,  26— S7.  de  Goals.  Jens, 
1832,  8vo 


80.  Gaxooaii  BABBxanxti  Sdiolia  in  Psalmnm  qmntnm  et 
dedmum  octavum,  e  Codids  BibtiothecB  Bodleian*  Apographo 
Bemsteniano  edidit,  interpretetus  est,  et  annotationibna  prolqp>- 
menisque  instruxit  Joannes  Tbeophilos  Gniliehnna  Heniieos 
RaoDx.     VratisUvia,  1832,  8vo. 

81.  Annotations  upon  the  Book  of  Psalma.    By  Heniy  Aivs-      i 
WORTH.    See  p.  115,  No.  8.  tupra* 

82.  Mard  Masivi,  Brixiani,  Annotationea  Literalea  in  Psal- 
moa.  Nova  Versione  ab  ipsomet  illualratoa.  Editm  opeil  et 
studio  Joannia  Aioysii  MingarellL  Bonoois,  1748-60, 2  vob.  4tOL 

A  learned  and  useful  work,  the  author  of  which  died  in  169i 
To  his  profound  knowledge  of  Hebrew  literature  the  younger  Boi- 
torf,  Le  Long,  Turretini,  and  other  eminent  philologiaiB  at  the  se> 
venteenth  century,  have  borne  ample  testimony.  Theae  Annota- 
tions are  strictly  literal ;  and  to  them  is  prefixed  the  original  Hebrew 
text  of  the  Pinlms,  together  with  the  Vulgate  Latin  veraion,  and  a 
new  translation  of  them  by  Marco  Marini. 

83.  A  brief  Explication  of  the  Psalms.  By  David  Dicksot, 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  College  of  Edinburgli.  London, 
1653-64,  3  vols.  8vo.  Glasgow  and  London,  1834,  12  vols. 
12mo. 

This  work  was  verypopular  during  the  latter  part  of  die  aeven- 
teenth  century.  The  Glasgow  reprint  is  very  neatly  executed,  and 
is  enlarged  with  a  memoir  of  the  author,  by  me  Rev.  Robert  Wod- 
row. 

84.  Paraphruea  and  Annotetiona  upon  the  Book  of  Paaims 
By  Henry  HAXXoirD,  DJ).    London,  1669,  folio. 

Dr.  Hammond's  notes  are  exceedingly  valuable,  and  contsin 
many  learned  observations  that  had  escaped  preceding  commenia- 
ton  on  the  Book  of  Pkalms.  They  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  foorth 
volume  of  his  collected  works,  puHished  at  London  in  1684,  in  folio. 

86.  David's  Harp  Strung  and  Tuned :  or  an  Eaaie  Anafysis 
of  the  whole  Book  of  Psalma,  cast  into  such  a  method  that  the 
Sumine  of  every  Psalm  may  be  quickly  eoUeded  and  lemem- 
bered.  With  a  Devout  Meditation  or  Prayer  at  the  end  of  evoy 
Psalm,  framed  for  the  most  part  out  of  the  words  of  the  Psalm,  and 
fitted  for  several  Occasions.  By  William  [Nicaoiaoir],  Bishop 
of  Gloucester.    London,  1662,  folio. 

In  this  work  every  verse  of  the  Ihmlms  is  divided  and  subdivided 
with  great  minuteness;  it  is  wholly  practical  and  explanatory.  In 
his  explications,  the  Rt  Rev.  Author  steers  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  literal  and  spiritual  interpretetion.  The  prayers  at  the 
end  of  each  Psalm  are  expressed  nearly  in  the  verjr  words  of  the 
inspired  authors.  Though  die  quaint  and  scholasuc  mode  which 
obtains  in  this  work  is  somewhat  repulsive,  it  may  nevertheless  be 
consulted  with  advantage  by  those  who  cannot  command  other 
and  more  critical  commentaries ;  especially  as  the  book  may  be 
occasionally  met  with  at  a  low  price.  Dr.  A.  Clarke  has  inserted 
Bishop  Nichdson*s  Analysis  in  lus  commentary  on  the  Aalniib 
omitung  his  prayers. 

86.  Martini  Gxisai  Commentarius  in  Psalmoe  Davidia,  foa- 
tium  EbnBorum  mentem,  et  vim  vocum  phiasiumque  aacramm 
sensumque  adeo  genuinom,  adductis  copioee  lods  paralleUa,  col- 
latis  etiam  (ubi  opus)  versionibus  interpretumque  sententiis,  et 
enodatis  dimcultatibus,  cum  curft  eruens.  Lipaia,  1681 ;  1697; 
Amstelodami,  1685 ;  Dreads,  1700,  folio. 

Geier  was  an  eminently  learned  divine  of  the  Lutheran  church, 
and  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  Leipsic,  where  the  substance  of  his 
commentary  on  the  Plialms  was  delivered  in  lectures  to  the  studenti. 
It  is  very  little  known  in  this  country ;  but  on  the  continent  it  ti 
very  hisnly  esteemed  for  its  erudition  and  piety.  (Walchius,  vol. 
iv.  p.  496.) 

87.  The  Book  of  Psahna,  with  the  argument  of  each  psahn, 
and  a  piefitoe  giving  some  general  roles  for  the  interpretation  of 
thia  sacred  book.  By  a  Divine  of  the  Church  of  Engtend.  [Peter 
Almx,  D.D.]    London,  1701,  8va 

88.  An  Essay  towards  a  New  English  Version  of  the  Book 
of  Psslma,  iiom  iha  original  Hebraw.  By  Z.  Munea.  Tjondon, 
1744,  4to. 

The  learned  author  of  this  worit,  which  is  now  of  rare  oeenrrence, 
profeases  to  give  a  plain  literal  version,  without  oOering  to  deviate 
mto  any  aflected  ornaments.  The  transitions  of  persona  and  scenes 
which  are  frequent  in  the  Psalms,  are  careiully  indicated ;  and 
the  numerous,  though  bria£  notes  are  designed  partly  to  point 
out  the  critical  meaning  of  each  psalm,  and  partly  to  account  to 
the  reader  for  the  changes  made  in  the  version.  Some  of  these 
notes^  howaver,  am  mora  inganioas  than  aoUd.    How  highly  Mr 
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Mndge  wai  etteemed  hf  Dr.  Johnmi,  may  be  aeen,  in  th«  chtttc- 1 
ter  cif  him  drawn  by  the  latter,  in  Boeweli's  Life  of  Dr.  JohnBon, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  80—84. 

89.  A  new  English  Translation  of  the  Psalms,  from  the  origi- 
nal Hebrew,  reduced  to  Metre  by  the  late  Bishop  Hare ;  with 
Notes  critical  and  explanatory ;  Illustntions  of  many  passages 
drawn  from  the  classics ;  and  a  preliminary  Dissertation,  in  which 
the  truth  and  certainty  of  that  learned  prelate's  happy  discovery 
is  stated  and  proved  at  large.  By  Thomas  EowAmns,  A.M. 
London,  1755,  8vo. 

The  desi^  of  this  learned  work  was  *'  to  make  Bishop  Hare's 
discovery  ol  the  Hebrew  metre  better  known ;  to  show  its  truth 
and  certainty ;  and  to  prove  that,  bv  a  judicious  application  of  it. 
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great  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures."  (Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  zii.  pp.  485—487.)  Mr. 
Edwards  was  of  opinion  that  Dr.  Hare*8  hypothesis  was  rejected 
by  many  penons,  partly  from  an  overhas^  determination,  and  partly 
from  too  scrupulous  a  veneration  §br  the  Hebrew  text  Of  Dr.  Hare  s 
system,  a  short  account  is  given. 

90.  The  Psalter,  in  its  original  form ;  or  the  Book  of  Psalms 
reduced  to  lines,  in  an  easy  and  fiuniHar  style,  and  a  kind  of 
blank  verse  of  unequal  measures,  answering  for  Uie  most  part  to 
the  original  lines,  with  arguments  pointing  out  the  general  de- 
sign of  each  Psalm,  and  notes,  accounting  for  some  passages  in 
the  translation ;  opening  and  explaining  also,  in  some  places,  the 
prophetical  views,  dtc  [By  the  Rot.  George  Fshwic  k,  B.D.] 
London,  1759,  8vo. 

The  object  of  this  publication  is,  to  show  that  the  Pkalms  were 
written  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  with  a  special  and  direct  reference 
to  Christ  and  his  church,  in  the  differont  ages  and  periods  of  the 
Christian  dispensation.  Writing  on  this  hypothesis,  Mr.  Fenwick 
u  often  fanciful  in  his  interpretations.  He  has,  however,  many 
happy  renderings. 

91.  Phil.  Davidia  Buaxii  Gnomon  Psalmorum.  Stutgardis, 
1760,  2  vols.  4  to. 

This  work  *'  is  written  in  a  pure  strain  of  piety,  but  rather  loo 
much  in  a  technical  form."    (Dr.  Clarice.) 

93.  A  New  Translation  of  the  Psahna  from  the  Hebrew 
Original,  with  Notes  critical  and  explanatory ;  to  which  is  added 
a  Dissertation  on  the  last  prophetic  words  of  Noah.  By  William 
Gmaxir,  M.A.     1763,  6vo. 

This  vrork  contains  **  some  judicious  alterations  in  the  version, 
and  valuable  criticisms  in  the  notes;  which  throw  considerable 
light  on  many  obscure  passages  in  the  Psalms,  and  will  cause  those 
excellent  compositions,  which  have  been  the  admiration  and  delight 
of  pious  min<u  through  so  many  ages,  to  be  read  with  still  mora 
pleasure  and  advantage.'*  But  **  the  language  of  the  translation, 
though  correct,  has  neither  that  force  nor  harmony  which  we  find 
in  the  common  venion  in  oar  Bibles."  (Monthly  ReTiew,  O.  S.  toI. 
xxviii.  p.  867.) 

93.  Hermann!  YairxvA  Commentarius  ad  Psalmoa :  quo  sin- 
gulorum  Argumentum,  Tempus  et  Hypothesis  explicandi  stadioee 
inquiritur,  eorumque  Partes  oontinu&  Paraphnai  et  selectia  Ob- 
servationibus  illustnjitar.    Leovardie,  1763-67,  6  tomia,  4to. 

"  Throiigb  its  great  scarcity,  the  work  is  little  known  in  Great 
Britain.  What  wss  said  by  David  of  Goliath's  sword,  may  be  justly 
said  of  Venema's  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Ptelms  — There  is 
none  like  it."  (Dr.  Clarke.;[  It  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem  abroad, 
particularly  in  Holland. 

94.  Frandsd  VATAmu  Annotationea  in  Psalmos,  subjunctis 
Hugonia  Grotii  Notis,  quibus  Observationea  suae  ad^rsit  G.  J. 
L.  Vogel.    Hate,  1767,  8vo. 

95.  Annotations  on  the  Psalms.  By  James  Mbkbick,  MA. 
Readmg,  1768,  4to. 

This  volume  is  adapted  to  Mr.  Merrick's  Poetical  Venion  of  the 
Psalms,  published  in  i765,  in  4ta  and  iustlv  qonsidered  as  the  best 
English  poetiod  translation  extant  In  tne  compilation  of  these 
notes  he  was  assisted  by  Bishop  Lowth  (then  Bishop  of  Oxford)  and 
Archbishop  Seeker.  **  A  large  part  of  them  relate  to  the  read- 
ings of  the  ancient  versions,  and  propose  the  conjectural  emenda- 
tions of  Tarious  writers.  Many  of  them  abound  with  passages, 
principally  from  the  Greek  authors,  which  justify  the  modes  of 
expression  used  by  the  PMlmist :  and  for  Ihia  part  of  his  design 
Mr.  Merrick  was  admirably  qualified,  by  his  extensive  and  uncom- 
mon acquaintance  with  Grecian  literature.  Some  of  the  notea, 
which  are  the  most  curious  and  entertaining,  are  those  which  treat 
upon  the  plants,  trees,  and  animals  mentioned  in  the  Pnlros." 
(l^thly  Review,  O.  &  vol.  xl.  p.  374.) 

96.  Mosis  AxTmAi.ni  Paraphnab  in  Pinlmoa  Davidia,  nna 
com  Annotationiboa  et  Argumentia.  Editio  altera,  eniendatior 
et  anctior,  nova  Pnfiitione  Jac  Cremeri.  Tnj.  ad  Rhenom, 
167tl,  4to. 

97.  A  Commentary  on  the  Boc^  of  Psalms ;  in  which  the 
literal  or  historical  sense^  aa  thej  relate  to  King  David  and  the 


People  of  Israel,  ia  illustrated ;  and  their  application  to  the  Mea- 
siah,  to  the  church,  and  to  individuals  as  memben  thereof,  is 
pointed  out  By  George  Hobvb,  D.D.  [late  Bishop  of  Norwich]. 
4to.  2  vols.  Oxford,  1771 ;  also  in  one  and  two  volumes,  Svo.^; 
12ma  8  vols. ;  and  18mo.  2  vola.  They  also  form  vols.  ii.  and 
iiL  of  the  collective  edition  of  hia  works  in  6  vols.  8vo. 

The  variety  and  number  of  the  editions  of  this  learned  and  pioua 
work  sufficiently  attest  the  very  high  estimation  in  which  it  is  held : 
the  critics  of  the  day,  however,  when  it  fint  appeared,  were  of 
opinion  that  Bishop  Home  applied  too  many  of  the  Psalros  to  the 
Messiah.  A  judicious  "Selection"  from  this  work  was  published 
by  Mr.  Lindley  Murray,  in  12mo.  1812,  comprising  the  most  strik- 
ing, pathetic,  and  instrucuve  parts  of  the  commentary. 

98.  Davidis  aliommque  Poetarum  Hebreorum  Carminum  Li- 
bri  quinqoe,  e  Codd.  M88.  et  Antiquis  Versionibus  recensuit  et 
Gommentariis  illustravit  Jo.  Aug.  Stabk.  8vo.  vol  i.  pan  1.  et  2, 
Regiomonti,  1776. 

These  two  parts  contain  only  an  introduction  to  the  Psalms ;  the 
work  was  never  continued. 

99.  A  new  Literal  Venion  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  with  a 
Preface  and  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Stephen  Stbixt,  M.A.  Lon- 
don, 1790,  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  author's  object  in  this  work  is  to  give  a  close  literal  translap 
tion  of  the  Psalms.  In  several  instances,  the  Monthly  Reviewen 
slate  that  this  venion  **  is  an  improvement  of  those  which  have 
preceded  it ;  that  in  some  the  alterations  are  doubtful,  and  that  in 
many  othen  they  are  unnecessary,  if  not  mistaken  {  yel  that  aU 
are  worthy  of  attention,  and  may  open  the  way  to  further  amend- 
ments. We  consider  this  work  as  a  useful  addition  to  this  branch 
of  learning.  The  author  may,  perhaps,  be  too  ready  in  advancing 
conjectures ;  but  he  always  gives  notice  when  he  does  it,  and  he 
never  dogmatically  affirms."  (Monthly  Review,  N.  S.  voL  viiL 
p50.) 

100.  Notes  on  the  Books  of  Psahna  and  Provertia.  By  the 
Rev.  H.  DiMOGK.    Gloucester,  1791, 4to. 

101.  J.  F.  STAHea  Anticritica  in  Locos  Psalmonnn  varies. 
Lipsinet  HalsB,  1791—1795,  2  vols.  8vo. 

102.  A  New  and  Liberal  Venion  of  the  Psalms  into  Modem 
Language,  according  to  the  Liturgy  Translation,  with  copious 
Notes  and  Illustrations,  partly  original,  and  partly  selected  from 
the  best  Commentators,  calculated  to  render  the  Book  of  Psalms 
intelligible  to  every  capacity.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Wakx.  Bath, 
1793,  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  alterations  in  this  venion  are  by  no  means  such  as  to  render 
it  intelligible  to  every  capacity.  *'  This  fituli  pervades  the  book, 
which  in  other  respects  is  well  executed.  The  arguments  in  gene- 
ral are  well  drawn  up,  and  the  notes  appear  to  be  judicious.  The 
translation  of  the  Ptelros  contained  in  the  liturgy  is  by  many  con- 
sidered to  be  the  best,  though  the  most  ancient  At  sll  events,  as 
it  is  used  so  much,  it  ought  to  be  duly  explained.  This  book  will, 
we  doubt  not,  be  well  received  among  persons  of  some  education." 
(British  Critic,  O.  S.  voL  iv.  p.  311.) 

103.  An  Attempt  to  render  the  Daily  Reading  of  the  Psalms 
more  intelligible  to  the  Unlearned,  with  a  Paraphrase  selected 
from  the  best  Commentaton,  and  illustrated  with  occasional 
Notes.    By  F.  T.  Tbavxli,  A.M.    Oxford,  1794,  8vo. 

The  design  of  the  work  is  *'  to  make  the  daily  reading  of  the 
Psalms  more  easy  and  pleasant  to  those  serious  and  unlearned 
Christians  who  make  it  a  point  of  conscience  to  attend  the  public 
wonhip  of  God,  and  are  desirous  ofjoininff  in  his  praises  wtth  «n- 
derstaitding.**  (Preface,  p.  xi.)  ^^MrTravellappean  to  have  studied 
carefully,  and  explained  judiciously,  the  scopNe  of  the  several  psalms, 
and  the  sense  of  their  distinct  parts.  A  plain  Christian,  who  takes 
up  this  book  with  the  best  of  all  purposes,  that  of  beins  made  better 
by  it,  can  hardly  fail  of  success.'*  (British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  vi.  pp. 
625.  627,  628.) 

104.  Psalmi,  ex  recensione  Textds  Hebrei  et  Versionum  An- 
tiqnarum  Latine  veni,  notisque  criticis  et  philologicis  illustrati 
[a  N.  M.  BsBLin].    Upsalie,  18€5,  8yo. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  Latin  venions  of  the  Pfealms  that 
baa  appeared  in  modem  times ;  it  is  foithfuUy  executed,  without 
being  servilely  literal.  The  notea,  though  brief,  are  sufficiently 
explicit,  and  are  designed  to  explain  obscure  paasages ;  to  elucidate, 
by  a  short  paraphrase,  peculiar  expressions  that  could  not  be  ren- 
dered in  tne  text  by  a  single  word;  to  point  out  the  principal 
various  readings  worthy  of  note ;  to  state  oriefly  those  arguments 
for  the  renderingsof  particular  words,  oonceraina  which  interpreten 
are  by  no  means  agreed,  with  references  to  philological  works  in 
whiob  those  arguments  are  more  copiously  discussed ;  and  to  sug- 
gest probable  meanings  to  words  of  doubtral  interpretation,  which 
are  submitted  to  the  reader's  judgment 

105.  A  New  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Psahna  from  the 
Original  Hebrew,  with  various  Readings  and  Notea.  By  the 
late  Alexander  Oxddis,  LL.D.    London,  1807,  8vo. 
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[PAVrH.  C&iY.  "V 


This  M  a  pnthoBoiu  1 
Ditney  and  Uharles  Butler.^Esq.^ 


blioatioa  oT  Dr.  6e*l«a»  adifed  by  Dr. 

,  Esq.  The  doctor's  version  extends 
Only  to  the  eleventh  verse  of  Psatm  cxviii. ;  the  rest  is  added  from 
an  mterleaved  copy  of  Bishop  Wilson's  Bible,  corrected  by  Dr.  G., 
who  piofessee  to  have  confined  himself  to  the  direct  and  literal 
naamng  of  tlM  inapirtd  authors,  leaving  secondary  applications  to 
profess^  conmentalon.  "  Though  many  things  nave  dimleased 
us  in  the  perusal  of  this  work,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  the 
learned  editors  should  have  altogether  withheld  this  new  version 
ihnn  the  public  Dr.  Geddes  was  undoubtedly  a  considerable 
scholar,  and  his  lucnbrationa  may  be  turned  by  other  scholars  to 
good  account,  though  they  cannot  be  implicitly  adopted."  (British 
Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xzziii.  p.  358.) 

106.  pBaomes  nouvellement  traduUa  aur  TH^breu,  et  mis  en 
tear  ordre  naturel,  avec  dea  Explications  et  Notes  Critiques. 
[IHr  le  President  Aeisa.]     Paris,  1809,  2  tomes,  8vo. 

106*.  An  entire  New  Version  of  the  Book  of  Psalma;  in 
which  an  attempt  is  made  to  accommodate  them  to  the  worriiip 
of  the  Christian  Church,  with  original  Prefaces,  and  Notes  criti- 
cal and  explanatory.  By  the  Rev.  Wm.  Goons,  M.A.  London, 
1611,  2  vols.  8vo. 

A  useful  help  to  the  devotional  understanding  of  the,  Fkalma, 
which  are  here  translated  into  English  vene,and  in  various  metres. 

107.  The  Book  of  Psalms,  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  with 
Kotea  explanatory  and  critical.  By  Samuel  Horslst,  LL.D., 
late  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.    London,  1815,  2  vols.  8vo. 

This  was  a  poelhuroous  work  of  Bishop  Horsley,  many  of  whose 
Applications  of  the  psalms  to  the  Messiah  are  fanciful.    For  a 
)  critique  on  it,  see  the  British  Review,  vol.  xi.  pp.  1 — 25.' 


108.  Lyra  Davidis ;  or,  a  New  Translation  and  Exposition  of 
the  Psalms.    By  the  Rev.  John  F&t,  B.A.    London,  1810,  8vo. 

This  work  is  avowedly  grounded  on  the  principles  adopted  in  the 
posthumous  work  of  the  late  Bishop  Horsley ;  viz.  that  these  sacred 
oracles  have  for  the  most  part  an  immediate  reforence  to  Christ, 
and  to  the  events  of  his  first  and  second  advent  Of  course  it  is 
subject  (b  the  same  defects  which  characterize  all  those  interpreters 
of  the  Book  of  Psalms  who  expound  them  wholly  of  the  ^fe8siah. 

109.  Practical  Reflections  on  the  Psalma.  To  which  is  added 
a  Prayer  adapted  to  each  Psalm.  By  Mrs.  Shxbiffx.  London, 
1821,  2  vols.  12mo. 

110.  The  Book  of  Psalms  in  an  English  Metrical  Version 
founded  on  the  Basis  of  the  English  Bible  Translation,  and 
compared  with  the  original  Hebrew ;  with  Notes  critical  and 
illustrative.  By  Richard  Maitt,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Down  and  Con- 
nor.   London,  1824,  8vo. 

The  notes  of  Bishop  Mant  are  always  interesting,  and  are  particu- 
larly valuable  for  oomiing  out  the  poetical  beauties  of  the  psalms. 
Bia  work  is  much  less  known  than  it  deserves. 

111.  A  Key  to  the  Book  of  Psalms.'  By  the  Rev.  Thomas 
BoTs,  M.A.    London,  1825,  8vo. 

An  ingenious  application  of  Bp.  Jebb's  v^tem  of  Poetical  Paral- 
lelisms to  the  Interpretation  of  tke  Book  of  Pbalms.  "If  we  have 
not  felt  ourselves  at  libertv  to  award  to  Mr.  Boys's  labours  the  full 
measure  of  value  which  ne  claims  for  them,  still  we  cannot  but 
consider  them  as  well  employed  ;  and  we  may  safely  recommend 
the  present  work  to  the  attention  of  every  biblical  student,  as  de- 
servmg  of  a  careful  examination,  and  as  entitling  the  author  to  his 
tfianks  for  the  curious  and  interesting  discussions  which  it  com- 
prises."   (Eclectic  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  xxvi.  p.  25.) 

112.  A  Literal  Transhition  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  solely 
upon  the  Authority  of  the  Rev.  J.  Pabkhvbbt,  M.A.  London, 
1825,  8vo. 

1 13.  A  Practical  Xllostration  of  the  Book  of  Psalms.  By  the 
Author  of  the  Family  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament 
[Mrs. Thomsov.]     York,  1826,  2  vols,  12mo. 

114.  Psalms  according  to  the  Authorized  Version ;  with  Pre- 
iatory  Titles,  and  Tabular  Index  of  Scriptural  References,  from 
the  Port  Royal  Authors,  maxking  the  Circumstances  and  Chrono- 
logic Order  of  their  Composition.  To  which  is  added  an  Essay 
upon  the  Psalms,  and  their  Spiritual  Application.  By  Mary 
Ann  ScaiMMXLPXirsivcK.    London,  1825,  12mo. 

115.  The  Psalter ;  or  Psalms  of  David  according  to  the  Ver- 
sion of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer :  iUustrated,  explained,  and 
adapted  to  general  use,  in  public  and  private  worship :  with  Pre- 
liminary Dissertations  and  accompanying  Notes.  By  the  Rev. 
Richanl  Wasksb.    London,  1828,  8vo. 

116.  A  New  Tntnslation  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  from  the 
Original  Hebrew,  with  explanatory  Notes.  By  William  Fabitcb, 
D.D.  and  George  Skihhxb,  MA.  Cambridge  and  London, 
1830,  8vo. 

The  text,  taken  for  their  standard  by  the  translators  (whose 
labouis  have  not  been  appreciated  acconxing  to  their  value)  is  that 


of  Vander  Hooglkt;  ftem  wfcieh»  iiCfeily  _. 
emendations,  they  have  rarely  departed 
manuscripts.   Their  aim  has  been  to  produce  an  acci 
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fill  version :  and  in  no  case  have  thc^  intentmnalW  depar 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  text,  further  than  the  di^reaiee 
the  English  and  the  Hebrew  idioms  seemed  abscdowly  to  reqam 


be«ue« 


The  notes,  though  concise,  are  jndicious,  and  strictljr  explarajar 
of  the  Ftefans  of  David. 

117.  A  New  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Paelnw,  with  an  h- 
troduction.     By  George  R*  Notxs.    Boston  [J 
1831,  12mo. 

In  this  publication  "  Mr.  Noyea  has  admitted  no 
changes.  The  language  of  our  authorized  version,  urbich  in  maA 
of  the  best  psalms  has  become,  by  its  beauty  and  expreasxTean 
the  favourite  language  of  devotion,  is  retained,  whenev-er  m  irw 
interpretation  will  admit.  The  translator  has  been  loo  ftiihiala 
his  work,  to  multiply  corrections  merely  for  the  sake  of  ccvreetxc' 
(Christian  Register,  Boston,  1831.)  The  Intxodactioa  is  chhtSj  &t- 
rived  from  R^nmilller's  elaborate  preface  to  his  Coaunemsfv  a 
the  Book  of  Psalms. 

118.  An  Explanation  of  Ae  Psalms  as  read  in  €be  Idtergy  -i 
the  Chuich.  By  the  Rev.  Jamea  Skads,  M«A.  I«oiidoo,  le£ 
12nxK 

119.  A  Plain  and  Familiar  Explanation  of  the  most  £&u 
Passages  in  the  Book  of  Psalms,  interwoven  with  the  Tezl.  Bj 
the  Rev.  J.  A.  Go  web.    London,  1831,  12mo. 

120.  A  Commentary  on  the  Second  Psalm.  Bj  John  fizir 
DBop,  M.A.    London,  1742,  8vo. 

121.  Specimen  Academicum  inangoiale,  exhibeiiB  CoBUBCBts- 

riimi  in  Psalmnm  XVL     Quam publico  **'«-*"»«™  anliiass 

Marius  AntoniuB  Gisbertos  Vobstxav.    Ha^B  Couiiium,  182? 
4to. 

122.  Hasslxb  (C.  D.)  CommenUtio  Critiea  de  PnloM  Mmt 
cabaids  quos  ferunt    Particula  I.    Ulnue,  18^7,  4tow 

123.  Psalmi  Quindecem  Hammaaloth,  philologies  et  cdaa 
illustrati;  aTheodoro  Adriano  Clabissb,  TheoL  Doct.  Lse 
duni  Batavorum,  1819,  8vo. 

An  ingenious  and  useful  coounentary  on  PlsaliDa  ezzv--ca]T. 

which  are  usually  called  Psalms  of  Degrees. 

124.  C.  G.  Fbixbbichii  Symbols  Philologioo-critics,  et  Lsc- 
tionis  Varietatem  continentes^  ad  interprelatiftnem  i^ahni  Cea- 
tesimL    Lipsis),  1814,  4to. 

125.  The  Hundred  and  Ninth,  oomraonly  eatled  the  InpR- 
cating  Psalm,  considered  on  a  Principle  by  which  the  Psalm  ex- 
plains itself.  [A  Sermon.]  By  the  Rev.  William  Kbatx,MJL 
London,  1794,  4to. 

126.  The  Hundred  end  Nnith  PMdm  expluned  and  visf- 
cated,  in  a  Sermon,  by  Samuel  Pabtbidgx,  MJL.  Londoa, 
1798,  8vo. 

The  principle  established  by  Mr.  Eeate  is,  that  the  insprecan^ 
introduced  in  the  hosdred  and  ninth  psalm  are  noc  the  impno- 
tions  of  David  against  his  enemies,  but  thoas  of  his  enemies  ^suat 
him,  whiph  he  recites  in  order  to  show  their  malice.  This  priso- 
ple  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Partrioob,  who  has  saccesBfally  ohnsMi 
some  little  difficulties  which  remained  after  the  reaearcnes  of  M^ 
Keate.  (See  the  Analysis  of  these  two  publications  in  the  fintii 
Critic,  O.  S.  vol«  V.  pp  157—159.  and  voL  xii.  p.  429L) 

126.  Qommentatio  in  Psalmum  Centeaimum  Dedmiim.  A» 
tore  Johanna  Theodore  Bsbomah.    Lug.  BaL  1819,  4tOL 

Many  valuable  critical  illustrations  of  the  Pnlma  will  be  h^ 
in  Dr.  KennicoU's  *'  Remarks  on  several  Passagea  in  the  Old  Tcs»- 
menu"    London,  1777, 8vo. 

TBB   WBITIBQS   OV  80L0V0V  COLLECTITBLT. 

127.  Salomonis  Regb  et  Sapientis,  que  sapemmt  goajve 
esse  perhibentnr,  Omnia  ex  Ebreo  Latine  vertit.  Notasqoe,  vH 
opus  esse  visiim  est,  adjedt  Josephus  FridericuB  Scnxxuss. 
Stnttgardie,  1806,  8vo. 


128.  CABTWBieHTi  (Thorns)  Commentarii  soeciiieti  cC  dh 
luddi  in  Proverbia  Salomonis.    Amstelodami,  1688,  4to. 

129.  Proverbia  Regum  et  sapientissimi  Salomonia,  omi  cui 
enudeaU  i  Martino  Gbibbo.    Lipsis,  1669, 1725,  4io. 

This  work  is  executed  on  the  same  plan,  and  with  the  mm 
abili^,B8  Geier's  Commentary  on  the  Psalms^  already  noticed  ia 

130.  Proveibia  Salomonis :  Vernonem  integtam,  ad  Hehmn 
fontem  expressit,  atque  Commentarium  adjecit,  Albeitns  Scsri- 
TBirs.    Lugd.  Bat  1648,  large  8vo.  (sometimes  called  4ta) 

An  abridgment  of  this  elaborate  work  was  printed  at  Hale  ia 
8v9. 1769,  by  Professor  Vogel,  who  added  aome  critical  resttiki 
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131.  Comelii  Db  Witt  Trias  DiflPertationum  ad  Clarioiem 
Proyerbiorum  Salomonis  Eluddationem.  Amatelodami,  1762^ — 
Ejufldem  Penlas  Diaseitationum  ad  Proverbioram  Salomonia  Eln- 
cidationem.  Anutelodaini,  1766. — Ejaadem  DiaBertationmn  Triaa 
altera,  qa4  Proverbiorum  DiTinitas,  ceteraque  eorum  Attribata 
asBenmtur.    Amstelodami,  1770,  8to» 

188.  Obaervationa  on  aeverai  Paasages  in  the  Book  of  Pro- 
verba :  with  Two  Sermona.  By  Thomas  Huitt,  D.D.,  Regius 
Professor  of  Hebrew,  dec     Oxford,  1775,  4to. 

These  observations  are  twenty-six  in  number.  "  They  display 
in  a  very  advantageous  light  the  critical  acumen  of  the  author,  and 
his  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  eastern  languages."  (Monthly 
Review,  O.  S.  vol.  liii.  p.  902.,  where  the  result  of  Dr.  Hunt*8  ela- 
borate criticisms  is  ffiven,  iifst  in  the  words  of  the  authorized  trans- 
lation, and  then  in  the  version  proposed  by  him.)  As  th>j  book  is 
neither  very  scarce  nor  veiy  dear,  it  will  be  worth  the  student's 
while  U>  procure  it. 

183.  Joannts  Jacobi  Rxibkb  Conjecturo  in  Jobnm  et  Prover- 
bia  Salomonia.    Lipsia,  1779,  8vo. 

134.  The  Proverbs  of  Solomon ;  translated  finom  the  Hebrew, 
with  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Bern.  Hovosoir,  LL.D.,  Principal  of 
Hertford  College.    Oxford,  1788,  4to. 

'*  The  notes  are  not  numerous,  and,  we  must  say,  not  very  im- 
portant. They  are  intended  chiefly  to  explain,  or  to  justify,  the 
veiaion,  where  it  departs  iiom  the  usual  mode  of  tranalating.  On 
the  whole,  though  we  do  not  think  that  Dr.  H.  has  been  singularly 
happy  as  a  translator,  yet  we  cannot  frequently  charge  him  with 
wanton  deviations  from  the  common  version:  he  1ms  not  oflen 
changed  merely  for  the  sake  of  changing.'*  (Monthly  Review, 
N.  S.  vol.  V.  p.  294.) 

186.  Observations  in  Provaibionim  Salomonis  Veiaionem 
Alexandrinam,  scripsit  Jo.  (3oClAiebb  JAaeam.  Meldorpi  el  Lip- 
ate,  1788,  8vo. 

136.  Commentarii  Novi  Critict  in  Versiones  Veteies  Prover- 
hAomm  Salomonis,  k  J.  F.  ScaucussxBO.    Goettings,  1794,  8vo. 

137.  An  AUenipC  towaids  an  improved  Traaslation  of  the  Pro- 
▼eibs  of  Solomon,  from  the  original  Hebrew ;  with  Notes,  criti- 
•cal  and  explanatory,  and  a  Preliminary  Dissertation.  By  the 
Rev.  Creotge  Holdxh,  MJl.    Louden,  1819,  8vo. 

This  is  the  most  valuable  help  to  the  critical  understanding  of 
the  Book  of  Proverba  extant  in  our  language.  The  translation  is, 
in  substance,  the  same  as  that  in  general  use,  with  such  altemtioos 
only  as  appear  to  be  wananted  oy  a  critical  interpretation  of  the 
original  Hebrew,  and  to  be  demanded  by  evident  necessity.  In 
those  passages  where  the  author  has  deemed  it  right  to  desert  the 
autlMriied  translation,  he  has  laudably  endeavoured  to  assimilate 
his  version  to  its  stvle  and  manner  ot\exprassion.  Hie  notes  ac- 
oompanyiog  Mr.  Holden's  version,  and  which  are  in  no  case  unne- 
cessarily prolix,  are  partly  critical,  and  partly  explanatory.  The 
former  are  designed  to  ascertain  the  full  meaning  of  the  sacred 
text,  by  a  philological  inauiry  into  the  signification  of  words  and 
phrases.    In  the  latter  tne      '"  ......... 


^ j&tter  the  author  has  explained  the  allusions  to 

ancient  facts  and  customs;  has  intR>ducea  such  observations  as 
may  serve  to  illustrate  the  original ;  and  has  occasionally  presented, 
in  a  short  paraphrase,  an  exposition  of  the  meaning  intended  by  the 
inspired  author  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs.  The  notes  on  the  eighth 
chapter  will  be  read  with  peculiar  interest  by  the  Christian  stu- 
dent Mr.  Hdden  expounds  the  attributes  there  i^iven  to  Heavenly 
Wisdom,  of  the  second  Person  in  the  Holy  Trmity :  and  be  has 
supported  this  exposition  1^  proofs  and  arguments  not  easily  to  be 
refuted,  which  he  has  dmwn  from  Scripture,  and  from  the  fathers 
of  the  church  during  the  fiiat  three  centuries,  as  well  as  from  the 
ancient  Jewish  writers. 

139.  A  New  Translation  of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  from 
fhe  original  Hebrew,  with  explanatory  Notes.  By  William 
FmxH-cH,  D.D.  and  George  SKunrsa,  M.A.  Cambridge  and 
London,  1831,  8vo. 

This  translation  is  executed  on  the  same  principles  as  the  version 
of  the  Psalms  noticed  in  No.  116.  p  120.  ttupra, 

140.  A  Conunentary  on  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon.  By  R.  J. 
Casb.    London,  1823,  12mo. 

XCCLSSIASTBS. 

141.  Martini  Gbissi  Commentarioa  in  SalomoniB  Eocleaiaa- 
ten.     Lipeie,  1711,  best  edition,  8vo. 

142.  A  Philoaophical  and  Critical  Essay  on  Ecclesiaaiea, 
wherein  the  author's  design  is  stated ;  hia  doctrine  vindicated ; 
hia  method  explained  in  an  analytical  PaEaphraae  annexed  to  a 
new  version  of  the  Text  from  the  Hebrew ;  and  the  differences 
between  that  new  translation  and  the  received  voaion  accounted 
for,  in  philological  ObaenraSiona.  By  A.  Y.  Dsstoecx*  London, 
1762,  4to. 


In  this  work  "  the  author  has  shown  very  oonsideraUe  abilf tiaa 
as  a  critic,  and  appears  in  the  character  of  a  candid  and  jodicieos 
writer.  He  has  taken  infinite  pains  to  render  his  work  as  perfect 
as  possible ;  and  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage will  find  in  his  philological  observations  many  new,  and 
some  pertinent  remarks.  (Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  xxvii.  p  465.) 
Mr.  DesvsDUx's  elabomte  essay  was  translated  into  German,  and 
published  at  Halle,  in  1764,  4ih. 

143.  Ecdeaiastes  tianalated,  with  a  ParaphiBse  and  Nolea. 
By  Stephen  GaxxxAWAT,  A.B.    Leicester,  1781,  8vo. 

This  singularly  executed  volume  oonaists  of  three  parts,  the  two 
former  of  which  (originally  sold  for  one  penny  and  three-penca) 
are  rarely  to  be  met  with.  Besides  Eedesiaales,  it  contains  liana* 
iations  of  2  Samuel  xxiii.  ver.  1.  to  7.  Isaiah  vii.  20,  21,  22.  and  ix. 
1.  to  5. ;  also  Psal.  xxvii.  in  prose  and  Terse.  (Dr.  Cotton's  List  of 
Editions jof  the  Bible,  p  46.) 

144.  Ecclesiastes  :  a  New  Translation  from  the  original  He- 
brew, by  Bernard  Honosotr,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  Herdbrd  Col- 
lege, Oxford.    London,  1791,  4to. 

The  same  remarks  which  have  been  offered  on  this  audior's  ver- 
sion of  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  are  nearly  applicable  to  his  trans- 
lation of  Ecclesiastes.    See  Monthly  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  ix.  p.  59. 

146.  An  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Eccleaastes.  By  Edward 
RxTiroLns,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Revised  and  corrected 
by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Washboome.    London,  1811,  8vo. 

This  work  originally  formed  part  of  the  collection  of  notes  on 


the  Bible,  usually  called  the  Assembly's  Annotations,  noticed  in 
p  109.  9tq>ra.  The  editor  of  this  impression  states  that  the  wh<^e 
of  the  commentary  has  been  carefully  transcribed ;  and  that  the 


author's  ideas  are  strictly  and  fully  retained;  he  has  however 
**  deemed  it  neoessary  to  alter  the  construction  of  most  of  the  sen- 
tences, fluently  to  exchange  obsolete  words  for  those  now  in  use, 
and  in  a  tew  instances  to  omit  redundant  paragraphs."  Bishop 
Reynolds's  work  concludes  with  important  practical  reflections. 

147.  An  attempt  to  illustrate  the  Book  of  Eccleaiastea.  By 
the  Rev.  George  Holdsit,  M.A.     London,  1822,  8vo. 

Of  the  various  puUioations  which  have  been  issued  frsm  die 
press  relative  to  this,  in  many  respects,  difficult  book,  this  **  At- 
tempt" (as  its  author  modestly  terms  it)  is  the  best  that  has  fallen 
under  the  notice  of  the  writer  of  the  present  woric.  It  is  a  kind  of 
Paraphrsse  (similar  to  that  in  Dr.  Doddridge's  Family  Expositor) ; 
in  which  the  expressions  of  the  Hebrew  author  are  interwoven 
with  a  commentary.  Mr.  Holden  has  taken  the  authorized  version 
as  his  basis,  from  which  he  has  departed  only  where  a  departure 
appeared  to  him  absolutely  necessary,  and  supported  upon  the 
soundest  principles  of  criticism.  The  reasons  of  these  deviations 
are  stated  in  distinct  notes.  The  work  is  further  accompanied  by 
useful  notes,  establishing  the  scope  and  design  of  the  Book  of  £o- 
desiastes,  and  imbodymg  such  observations  as  seem  proper  to 
enforce  and  elucidate  the  whole.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Holden's 
labours  for  the  excellent  view  of  the  Scope  and  Synopsis  of  the 
Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  given  in  the  second  volume  of  this  work. 

aove  OF  BOLOMoir. 

148.  Caroli  Maria  ni  Vxtl  Explicatio  Litteralis  Cantici  Can* 
ticorum,  ex  ipais  Scripturarum  fontibus,  Ebreorum  ritibus  et 
idiomatis,  vetenun  et  recentionim  monimentis  eruta.  London-, 
1679,  8vo. 

A  rare  and  valuable  work :  the  author  confines  himself  to  th« 
explication  of  the  literal  sense. 

149.  Joannis  Mauckii  in  Canticum  Schelomonis  Comments* 
rius,  aive  AnalysiB  Exegetica.    Amsterdam,  1708, 4ta 

150.  Cantici  Salomonis  Paraphrasis  Gemina,  Notis  Criticis  et 
Philologids  illustrata.  Auctore  Joanne  Kxb.  Edinburgh,  1727, 
12mo. 

This  illustration  of  Solomon's  Song  is  not  of  common  occurrenoa. 
Mr.  Orme  says  that  it  **  is  a  very  beautiful  little  work.  It  is  dedi* 
cated,  in  a  poetical  epistle,  to  the  mavquis  of  Bowmont,  son  of  the 
duke  of  Roxburgih,  the  head  of  the  family  of  Ker.  There  is  then 
a  lona  preface,  giving  some  account  of  the  opinions  entertained  of 
the  l^ng,  of  the  attempts  which  had  been  made  to  translate  and 
explain  it,  and  of  the  origin  of  Mr.  Ker's  translation.  Then  fol- 
low the  two  versions:  the  first,  a  kind  of  irregular  verse;  the 
second,  in  sapphic  numbers.  The  notes,  which  are  partly  philo- 
l<M(ical  and  partly  explanatoi^,  are  inserted  at  the  foot  of  the  page 
ofooth  versions.  The  poem  is  dramatically  divided  and  arranged" 
(Orme's  Biblioth.  Biblica,  pp  271,  272.) 

161.  An  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Solomon*s  Sonj;,  com^ 
monly  called  Canticles;  wherein  the  divine  authority  of  it  is 
established;  several  versiona  compared  with  the  original  Text; 
the  different  senses  both  of  Jewish  and  Christian  interpretera 
conaidered;  and  the  whole  opened  and  explained.  By  John 
Gill,  D.D.  1728,  1751,  folio,  4to.;  and  again  in  1767.  In 
2  vols.  8vo.  1805. 

This  work  is  frecroently  mistaken  for  an  extract  from  Dr.  Oill's 
oommentary  on  the  BiUe,  nolieed  in  p.  111.  sa^rra,  whereas  it  prv* 
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ceded  the  letter  by  more  dien  twenty  yeen.  It  ii  highlf  allegori- 
cal in  Its  interpretatioii. 

162.  A  DiMertation  conoemhig  the  Song  of  Solomon;  with 
the  original  Text  divided  according  to  the  metre,  and  a  Poetical 
Yenion.    [By  Mr.  QirFOBD.]    London,  1751,  8vo. 

153.  The  Song  of  Solomon,  newly  translated  from  the  ori- 
ginal Hebrew;  with  a  Commentary  and  Annotations.  [By 
Thomas  Pskct,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Dromoie.]  London,  1764, 12mo. 

The  eleeance  of  this  version,  and  of  its  accompanying  criticisms. 
has  causeo  it  to  be  held  in  the  highest  esteem ;  and  all  subsequent 
commentators  have  diligently  availed  themselves  of  it  It  is  now 
exceedingly  scarce,  and  extravagantly  dear. 

164.  Outlines  of  a  new  Commentaiy  on  Solomon's  Song, 
drawn  by  the  Help  of  Instructions  from  the  East :  containing, 
I.  Remarks  on  its  general  nature ;  3.  Observations  on  detached 
{daces  of  it ;  3.  Queries  concerning  the  rest  of  the  Poem.  By 
the  author  of  Observations  on  divers  Passages  of  Scripture. 
London,  1768;  second  edition,  1776,  8vo. 

For  this  valuable  work,  Bible  students  are  indebted  to  the  Rev< 
Thomas  Haemkr,  whose  Observations  on  divers  Passages  of  Scrip* 
ture  are  noticed  in  a  subsequent  page  of  this  appendii :  in  it  verv 
manv  ditiicult  passages  of  Solomon  s  Song  are  nappily  elucidated, 
and  hints  are  onered,  of  which  subsequent  commentators  have  not 
&iled  to  avail  themselves.    It  bears  a  high  price. 

156.  A  Poetical  Translation  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  from  the 
Original  Hebrew;  with  a  Preliminary  Discourse,  and  Notes, 
historical,  critical,  and  explanatory.  By  Anne  Fiu-ircis.  Lon- 
don, 1781, 4to.  . 

The  translatrecs  has  chiefly  followed,  the  plan  and  illustrations 
of  Mr.  Harmer.    Her  version  is  elegantly  executed. 

166.  Solomon's  Song,  translated  from  the  Hebrew.  By  the 
Rev.  Bernard  Honesoir,  LL.D.    Oxford,  1786,  4to. 

In  this  work  the  literal  meaning  only  of  Solomon's  Song  is  illus- 
trated, there  being  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  its  myitical  meaning. 
An  account  of  it,  with  extracts,  may  be  seen  in  the  Monthly  Re- 
view (O.  S.),  vol.  Ixxvi.  pp.  86—29. 

164*.  The  Song  of  Songs,  which  is  Solomon's.  A  new  Trans- 
lation, with  a  Commentary  and  Notes.  By  Thomas  Williams. 
London,  1801,  8vo. 

This  version  is  as  literal  as  our  lan^uase  will  admit,  and  is  ren- 
dered in  conformity  with  the  authorized  translation  whenever  it 
was  practicable.  The  notes  are  for  the  most  part  judiciously 
selected  from  the  labours  of  all  preceding  commentators,  and  give 
a  tober  but  practical  and  evangelical  exposition  of  the  allegory. 
Two  dissertations  are  prefixed :  1.  On  the  origin  of  language,  par- 
ticularly figurative  and  allegorical  language,  and  on  Hebrew  ooetry 
and  music :  and,  2.  On  the  nature,  design,  and  authority  or  Solo- 
mon's Song.  In  pp.  100 — 109.  is  given  an  interestinff  account  of 
nearly  40  expositors  and  commentators  on  this  book.  See  a  further 
account  of  this  work  in  the  Monthly  Review  (N.  S.),  vol.  xlvii. 
pp.  90»-310. 

155*.  Song  of  Songs,  or  Sacred  Idyls.  Translated  from  the 
original  Hebrew,  with  Notes  critical  and  explanatory.  By  John 
Mason  Good.    London,  1803,  8vo. 

*'  The  present  work  offers  two  versions  of  the  original ;  the  one 
in  prose,  marked  with  the  divisions  of  the  Bible  version;  the  other 
in  couplet  verses,  of  no  inferior  construction  Each  idyl  is  illus- 
trated with  notes,  in  which  very  various  learningr  is  displayed,  with 
much  taste  in  the  selection  of  beautiful  parallelisms  from  a  ^reat 
variety  of  authors. — So  much  elennt  learning  and  successful  illus- 
tration we  have  seldom  seen  within  so  small  a  compass  as  the  pre- 
sent volume."  (British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xxvi.  pp.  454,  455.)  See 
also  Monthly  Review,  N.  S.  vol  xlvii.  pp.  302—312. 

166*.  Canticles,  or  Song  of  Solomon :  a  new  Translation,  with 
Notes,  and  an  attempt  to  interpret  the  Sacred  Allegories  contained 
in  that  book.  To  which  is  added  an  Essay  on  the  name  and 
diaracter  of  the  Redeemer.  By  the  Rev.  John  Fkt,  A3.  Lon- 
don, 1811,  8vo.  2d  edit  1825,  8vo. 

In  this  publication  the  author's  plaii  is,  first  lo  give  an  accurate 
translation  of  the  Sonff  of  Solomon,  and  to  show  the  nature  and 
design  of  the  book.  He  has  availed  himself  of  the  labours  of  pre- 
vious translators,  especialljr  Bishop  Percy  and  Dr.  J.  M.  Good ;  afler 
the  latter  of  whom  he  consideis  the  Song  of  Solomon  as  a  collection 
of  idyls  or  little  poems,  which  are  designed  for  instruction  and  edi- 
fication in  the  mysteries  of  our  holy  religion.  Though  the  translator 
has  taken  much  pains  in  consulting  other  writen,  his  work  bean 
ample  testimonv  that  he  has  not  servilely  followed  them,  but  has 
evidently  thought  for  himself! 

167.  Canticnm  Canticorum  illnstretum  ex  Hierographia  Orien- 
talium,  i  J.  H.  Kistsmakib.     Munster,  1818,  8vo. 

158.  A  Brief  Outline  of  an  Examination  of  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon; in  which  many  beautiful  Prophecies  contained  in  that 
inspired  Book  of  Holy  Scripture  are  considered  and  ezpUioedi 


with  Remains  ciftieal  and  ezpoatoiy.    By  William  Dativsoit. 

London,  1817,  8vo. 

The  author  of  this  work  considers  the  Canticles  as  an  inepired 
song  wholly  referring  to  the  spiritual  Solomon,  or  Christ  and  his 


or  the  Jews,  and  that  of  the  vrild  Arabians,  and  their  union  with 
the  Christian  church.  And  while  her  particular,  oflen  invisible, 
progressive  state  here  on  earth  is  mentioned,  and  her  duties  are 
pointed  out,  her  outward  state,  trials,  and  persecotions  do  not  pan 
unnoticed.  Mr.  Davidson  has  consulted  tne  nrevioos  labours  of 
most  of  the  commentators  on  this  poem ;  ana  at  the  end  of  his 
volume  he  has  divided  it  into  hemistichs  according  to  Dr.  Kenni- 
oott*s  mode  of  printing  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Old  TestanienL 

159.  Canticum  Canticorum.  Prclatione,  Versione  Latina,  et 
Commentario  exegetico-critico,  instruxit  M.  F.  UHLXMAwy.  Lip- 
sis,  1821,  8vo. 

OH  THB  rnOFBXTS,  GSHEmALLT. 

160.  Henrid  Arentii  Hamakkk  Commentatio  in  Libellam  de 
Vita  et  Morte  Prophetarum,  qui  Gneoe  circumfertur :  sive  Dis- 
putatio  Historico-Chorographica  de  Lods,  ubi  Prophets  Hebi»- 
orum  nati  et  sepulti  esse  dicuntur.    Amslelodami,  1833,  4to, 

161.  A  Summary  View  and  Explanation  of  the  Writings  of 
the  Prophets.  By  John  Smith,  D.D.  Edinbaigh  and  Lornkm, 
1787,  12mo. 

This  work  is  a  judiciops  abstract  of  all  that  is  valuable  in  the 
writings  of  Bishop  Lowth,  Archbishop  Newcome,  Bishop  Newton, 
and  Dn.  Kennicott  and  Blayney :  it  was  originally  compiled  lo  ac- 
company a  Gaelic  version  of  the  Prophets,  and  was  suosequently 
translated  into  English  by  the  author  nimself  Tho  writer  of  tha 
account  was  informed  many  yean  since  by  one  of  the  original  Loo- 
don  publishers  (Mr.  Kay,  of  the  firm  or  Elliott  and  Kay,  in  the 
Strand),  that  Dr.  Moore,  at  that  time  Archbishop  of  Canterbsir, 
hold  this  little  work  in  great  estimation,  and  was  in  the  habit  of 
purchasing  copies  for  gratuitous  distributi<m  among  students  and 
others  who  could  not  anbrd  to  buy  many  books. 

162.  Les  Prophctes,  nouvellement  traduits  sar  rH^breo,  avce 
des  Explications  et  Notes  Critiques.  [Par  le  President  Aaixa.] 
vix. 

Isaie.    Paris,  1820,  2  tomes,- 8to. 

J^r^mie,  avec  one  Appendice.    Paris,  1821,  2  psoties,  6vn. 
The  appendix  to  this  Venion  of  the  Predictions  of  Jeremiah 

contains  the  Lamentations,  and  the  Apocryphal  book  of 

Baruch. 
Ec^chieL    Paris,  1821,  2  tomes,  8vo. 
Daniel.    Paris,  1822,  2  tomes,  8vo. 
Petits  Prophctes.    Paris,  1822,  2  tomes,  8vo. 

163.  A  Commentary  on  the  Prophedea  and  the  New  Testa* 
ment ;  with  an  Epitome  of  Andent  History,  Sacred  and  Proiane^ 
by  way  of  Prelude.  Printed  with  tiie  Text  By  John  Webb 
CoLB.    London,  1826,  2  vols.  8vo. 

164.  A  New  Translation  of  the  Hebrew  Prof^eta,  arranged 
in  Chronological  Order.  By  George  R.  Not  vs.  YoL  I.  con- 
taining Joel,  Amos,  Hoeea,  Isaiah,  and  Micah.  Boeton  [Massa- 
chusetts], 1833,  8vo. 

Mr.  Noyes  has  here  followed  the  same  iudiciooa  plan  which  he 
adopted  in  his  new  Translation  of  the  PSsims  (see  No.  117.  p.  12a 
of  this  Appendix).  He  has  diligently  availed  himself  of  all  the 
best  critical  aids.  The  volume  is  tenninated  by  thirty-six  paget 
of  concise  but  useful  explanatory  notes.  Mr.  N.  expects  lo  compleie 
his  undertaking  in  two  more  volumes. 


165.  A  Commentary  on  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  wherdn  the 
Literal  Sense  of  his  Prophecies  is  briefly  explained.  By  Samuel 
Whitx.    London,  1709, 4to. 

166.  Caropegii  ViTmiireii  Commentarios  in  Libram  Piophe> 
tiarum  Jesaia.    Leovardia,  1714,  and  1720,  2  vols.  foJio. 

In  this  roost  elaborate  Commentarr  en  the  **  Evangelical  Prophet." 
to  which  all  subsequent  expositors  nave  been  deeply  indebted,  the 
literal  sense  is  carefully  investigated ;  the  different  interpreiatiooi 
of  the  prophetic  visions  are  examined ;  and  the  interpreiation  which 
Vitringa  nas  deduced  from  them  is  confirmed  and  illustrated  by 
historical  documents.  Copious  prolegomena  are  nrefixed,  treating 
of  the  prophet's  personal  history,  the  argument  of  nis  prophecy,  hit 
style,  time  of  writing,  and  canonical  authority.  The  value  of  the 
work  is  further  augmented  by  the  geographical  and  historical 
notices  intenperMd-  throughout  concerning  the  Babylonians,  Phi- 
listines, Moabites,  Syrians  of  DamascTA  Egyptians,  Tynans,  sod 
other  Gentile  nations ;  by  which  not  only  Isaiah,  but  also  very 
many  other  passages  of  Scripture,  are  admirably  elucidated. 

167.  Isaiah:  a  New  Translation  with  a  pretiminaiy  Disserta- 
tion, aod  Notes  critical,  philological;  acid  ezplanatoiy.     By 
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SttcT.  nL  §  4.]         COMMENTATORS  ON  DETACHED  BOOKS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

Robert  Lowtb,  D.Dn  Bubop  of  liOndon,  4to.    Londoii,  1778, 
3  vols.  8vo. 

or  thia  Rttblirao  and  admirably  executed  venion,  a  German  tran^ 
Ution  was  publiahed  by  M.  Koppe,  at  Gottingen,  1779—1781,  in  4 
vola.  8vo.  The  preliminary  diatertation  it  invaluable  for  the  liffht 
it  throwa  on  the  genius  and  structure  of  prophetic  poesjr*  The 
merits  of  this  work  are  ably  appraciated  in  the  British  Critic,  O.  & 
vol.  xxix.  pp.  144 — 146.,  and  the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text  was 
asserted  against  some  of  the  bishop's  corrections  in  a  tract  that  ia 
now  of  rare  occurrence,  by  Roecher  in  his  VindicuB  Sacri  Textus 
Hebrai  EmuB  adversu*  LmothU  Criticam,  8vo.  Bern,  1786,  reprinted 
at  Tubingen  in  1790.  The  rarity  of  Koecher's  book,  however,  is 
no  great  loss  to  the  student;  for  the  late  eminent  learned  orientaltBt, 
the  prolessor  Henry  Albert  Schuliens  (of  Leyden),  speaking  of  his 
book,  saysj— ^  It  violates  the  bounds  of  moderation  and  decency  by 
the  assertion  that  the  text  of  ^iah  would  not  gain  any  thing  by 
Dr.  lAWlh's  conjectures.  I  am  of  a  very  difierent  opinion.  When 
m  Oxford  and  London,  /  toaa  intimately  aevuainted  vnih  Bishop 
Lowth,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  knowmg  his  excellent  disposi- 
tion ;  and  am  therefore  much  vexed  that  Koecherus,  from  his  fiery 
leal  against  iiuiovations,  should  have  been  induced  to  treat  him 
with  severity,  as  if  the  bishop  had  been  a  rash  and  petulant  critic." 
(Letter  of  Profeasor  Schultens  to  the  late  Dr.  Finlay  of  Glasgow, 
cited  in  the  Monthly  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  xv.  p.  504.)  Bishop  Lowth's 
version  was  attacked  by  the  late  Mr.  Dodson,  in  his  zupjdementary 
notes  to  his  **  New  Trandaiion  of  laaiah*'  (8vo.  London,  1790),  witn 
eonsiderable  asperity.  The  bishop  was  ablv  vindicated  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Stuives,  in  '*  Short  Remarks  on  a  New  Translation  of 
Isaiah"  (8va  London,  1790):  to  these  Mr.  Dodson  replied  in  1791, 
in  a  ** Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sturget"  in  which  he  justifies  the 
freedom  with  which  he  had  censured  Biahop  Lowth's  mistakes 
and  defects.  Mr.  D.*s  version  and  notes  were  framed  in  support  of 
modem  Socinian  tenets,  and  were  published  by  the  (Socinian) 
'*  Society  for  promoting  the  Knowledge  of  the  Scriptures."  Some 
further  **  Remarks  on  the  Principles  adopted  by  Bishop  Lowth  in 
oorrectina  the  Text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible"  were  pabUahed  by  the 
Rev.  J.  ItoOEM,  MA.  at  Oxford,  in  1832,  ISmo. 

168.  Esaiaa  ex  Recenaione  Textua  Hebrsi,  ad  fidem  quomn- 
dam  Codd.  MSS.  et  Versa.  Latine,  vertit,  Notaaque  varii  argu- 
ment! subjecit,  J.  C.  DosssaLiiH.  Noximbergn,  1789,  8d  edi- 
tion, 8vo. 

The  first  edition  vraa  publiahed  at  Altdorf,  in  8vo.  1780 ;  the 
critical  Notes  are  excellent. 

169.  The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  in  Hebrew  and  Eng- 
Uah.  The  Hebrew  Text  metrically  arranged ;  the  Tranalation 
altered  from  that  of  Biahop  Lowtb.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Joaeph 
Stock,  D.D.,  Biahop  of  Killala.     1804, 4to. 

"The  right  reverend  translator  had  conceived  a  wish  to  see  the 
original  language  of  Isaiah  reduced  to  a  metrical  arrangement,  and 
to  have  this  accompanied  with  the  veraion  of  Biahop  Lowth,  re- 
aerving  to  himseli'  the  liberty  of  adding  such  corrections  aa  later 
critics,  or  his  own  investigations,  might  supply.  These  corrections 
multiplied  to  such  a  degree  aa  to  assume  almost  the  form  of  a  new 
veision.  There  is  also  a  variety  of  notes,  critical  and  explanatory, 
aupplied  partly  bv  the  translator,  and  partly  by  others.  Many  of 
these  are  very  valuable  for  their  uncommon  depth  and  acuteness, 
and  tend  to  elucidate,  in  a  high  degree,  the  subject  matter  of  these 
prophecies."  (British  Critic,  vol.  xxviii.  O.  S.  p.  466.)  **  Bishop  Stock's 
version  is  by  no  means  to  be  considered  aa  an  attempt  to  rival  or 
to  supersede  that  of  Dr.  Lowth.  Both  versions  exhibit  a  close,  ner- 
vous, and  manly  style.  That  of  Dr.  Lowth  may  by  every  class  of 
readers  be  perused  with  profit  Superadded  to  this.  Dr.  Stock  in* 
vites  the  Hebrew  scholar  to  investigate  and  to  compare,  by  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Engiiah  meeting  the  eye  in  the  same  page  ;  and 
may  tempt  even  the  careless  to  biow  something  of  that  language 
in  which  the  oraclea  of  God  were  originally  conveyed."  (Britiah 
Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xxix.  p.  146.  See  alao  the  Monthly  Review,  N.  S. 
vol.  xlix.  p.  263—265.) 

170.  The  Book  of  the  Prophet  laaiah.  Tranalated  from  the 
Hebrew  Text  of  Vender  Hooght  By  the  Rev.  John  Joirss, 
M.A.     Oxford  and  London,  1830,  12mo. 

This  version  is  made  from  the  Hebrew  text  of  Vender  Hoo^t'a 
edition  of  the  Bible,  which  may  now  be  regarded  as  the  received 
Hebrew  texu  In  the  elucidation  of  obscunties,  the  translator  haa 
diligently  compared  the  versiona  and  illuatrationa  of  Schmidt,  De 
Dieu,  Vitringa,  Bishops  Lowth  and  Stock,  Dathe,  Rosenmiiller, 
Gesenios,  and  olhen  ;  and  he  states  that  he  is  indebted  to  the  late 
distinguished  orientalist,  the  Rev.  Dr.  NicoU,  for  his  kind  and  able 
assistance.  No  notes  or  criticisms  accompany  this  tranalation.  **  On 
the  whole,  we  consider  it  to  be  a  valuable  specimen  of  tranalation. 
The  language  of  our  authorized  version  is  retained,  where  no 
change  waa  abeolutely  required ;  the  style  is  spirited  and  fluent 
throughout,  and  numerous  passages,  which  have  either  been  mis- 
conceived, or  badly  expressed,  by  former  translations,  are  here  pre- 
sented  to  the  view  in  harmony  with  the  circumstances  of  the  con- 
nection  in  which  they  occur,  and  adapted  to  eaay  and  general 
eomprehenaion.  Comparing  the  two  versions  tosether"  [toe  pre- 
sent and  that  of  Mr.  Jenourj  **  we  consider  that  of  Mr.  Jones  to  be 
decidedly  the  better  on  the  whole ;  but  ara  nevertheless  of  opinion 
that  Mr.  Jenour  generally  gives  the  meaning  of  the  original  with 
Al«lii3F  and  aaqeeaa."  (Co^gMgaivmal  MagaaiMk  vol.  ar.  ^  397.) 
Vol.  11.  a 


IM 

171.  The  Book  of  the  Prophet  laaiah,  tranalated  from  the 
Hebrew,  with  Critical  and  Practical  Remarka  t  to  which  ia  pre- 
fixed a  Preliminaiy  Diaaertation  on  the  Nature  and  Uae  of  Pro- 
phecy.   By  the  Rev.  Alfred  JsHOorn.    London,  1831, 3  vola.  8vo. 

-The  object  of  Mr.  Jenour  ia  to  render  the  predictiona  of  laaiah 
more  generally  interesting  than  they  ordinarily  prove  to  the  Enf- 
lish  reader.  With  thia  view  he  has  endeavoured  to  combine  th« 
advantages  of  a  critical  and  devotional  commentary  together  with 
a  new  version  and  a  metrical  arrangement.  His  work  is  divided 
into  sections,  to  each  of  which  ia  prefixed  a  summary  of  its  con* 
tents ;  then  follow  the  version  and  explanatory  notes,  the  practical 
remarks  and  the  critical  notea.  Occasionally  the  sectiona  are  di* 
vided  into  interlocutory  parts.  **  What  consututes  the  most  vaiua^ 
ble  part  of  the  vrork,  are  the  explanatory  and  practical  remarks 

with  which  each  aeetion  ia  accompanied While  the  author 

throws  light  on  numeroua  passages  or  thia  ancient  book,  which  re* 
late  to  people  and  placea  that  have  long  aince  vanished  from  the 
theatre  of  human  afiairs,  he  brings  forward  much  important  matter^ 
calculated  to  rouse  the  conscience,  and  to  purify,  console,  and 
strengthen  the  heart'*  (Congregatioiuil  Magazine,  June,  1831,  vol 
xiv.  p.  395.)  *'  We  cordially  recommend  the  work  to  all  of  our  read 
ers  who  may  wish  to  possess  the  inspired  productions  of  the  great- 
est of  the  ancient  prophets,  excellently  translated,  and  accompanied 
with  a  judicious  and  instructive  commentary."  (Eclectic  Review, 
PJovember,  1831,  p.  421.) 

172.  Proph^tiea  d'laaie,  traduitea  en  Pran^aia,  avec  dea  Notes. 
[Par  M.  PauxSLLS  dk  Liubx.]     Paris,  1823,  8vo. 

173.  Caroli  Ludovici  Hohetbilii  Obeervationes  Philologico* 
Exegeticn :  qoibua  nonnoUa  SvvfotnA  Esais  loca,  ex  indole  lin- 
gua aancta,  ex  aocentuatione  EbnBoriun,  et  antiquitatibua,  illoa- 
trantur  et  exponantur,  aliorumque  veraionea  et  inteipretationet 
modeate  examinantur.    (xedani,  1729,  8vo. 

174.  A  Commentary  on  the  Fifty-third  Chapter  of  baiah. 
By  a  HARBia,  DJ).    London,  1739,  4to. 

175.  Animadversionea  Philologico-CriticsB  in  Loca  difficiliora 
Jeaais ;  quibua  pneatantiaaimorum  Interpretum  Sententias  expo- 
nit,  auam  novamque  proponit  Joaephna  Fridericua  Schkllibo. 
Lipeie  [1797],  8vo. 

170.  Critical  DiaquiaitionB  on  the  Eighteenth  Chapter  of 
Isaiah,  in  a  Letter  to  Edward  King,  Eaq.,  F.R.S.  A3.  By  8a^ 
muel  [Hobslbt],  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester,  F.R.S.  A.8.  Lort- 
don,  1801,  4to. 

177.  N.  G.  ScBBosnxBi  Commentarins  Philologico-Criticus 
de  Yeatitu  Mulierom  Hebnsarum,  ad  Jesai.  III.  v.  10 — 24.,  quo 
vocabulorum  abatmaiorum  tenebraa,  ad  facem  dialectorum,  diS" 
cntere  conatua  est     Lug.  Batl  745,  4to. 

178.  Everhardi  ScBcisii  DiasertatioPhllologico^Exegettcaad 
Canticnm  Hiskis,  Jes.  xzzviL  9 — ^20.    Lug.  Bat  1709|  8vo. 

7EBXVIAB,  ABD  LAXXBTATIOBB. 

179.  A  Translation  of  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  accom- 
panied by  short  notes,  is  given  in  the  second  tome  or  part  of  the 
works  of  Mr;  Hugh  Bbouobtob,  pp.  317 — 323,  folio. 

180.  Hermann!  Vxbbma  Commentariua  ad  Libnxm  Prophett* 
arum  Jeremie.  'Quo  Condonea  rite  distinguuntur ;  Scopua, 
Nexua,  et  Seriea  Sermonis  accurate  investigatur;  perpetua  Para- 
phraai  exponitur ;  et  aelectia  Observatia  Yocea  ac  Phrases  illus- 
trantur,  ac  Implementi  demonstratione,  nbi  opus  fuerit,  confirm- 
antur.    Leovardie,  1705,  2  parts,  4Uk 

181.  Jeremiah,  and  Lamentations:  a  new  translation,  with 
Notes,  critical,  i^ological,  and  explanatory.  By  Benjamia 
Blatbxt,  D.D.    Oxford,  1784,  4to.    Edinburgh,  1810,  8va 

Thia  work  ia  executed  on  the  aame  plan  ba  Biahop  Lowth'a  ver- 
aion of  laaiah ;  **  and,  though  not  with  equal  aucceaa,  yet  with  much 
credit  to  the  author,  both  aa  a  tranalator  and  a  critic.  Hia  aulgect 
ia  not  of  equal  eminence  wipi  that  which  waa  undertaken  by  the 
biahop.  It  haa  leaa  variety  in  the  matter,  and  containa  a  \em  fund 
for  curioua  inquiiy  and  critical  illuatiation.  The  translation  is 
very  exact,  and  preaervea  the  tone  and  miyesty  of  sacred  writing. 
The  notes  are  very  copious.  Manv  of  them  are  very  uaeful,  and 
aome  diacover  much  critical  knowledge  in  the  Hebrew  language 
and  a  good  acquaintance  with  ancient  hiatory.  The  various  read 
ings  are  noticed  with  the  most  scrupulous  exacmess :  conjectural 
emendation  is  sometimes  haxarded,  but  not  rashly  or  injudiciously.** 
(Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  Ixii.  pp.  162, 163.)  Besides  a  valuable 
preliminarv  discourse,  there  is  an  appendix,  comprieing  a  aelection 
from  Arahbiahop  Secker'a  manuscript  notes  (now  deposited  in  the 
arehiepiscopal  libiary  at  Lambeth),  relative  to  the  prophecy  and 
lamentations  of  Jeremiah. 

182.  J.  D.  MicRABLis  Observationes  Philologies  et  Critics 
in  Jeremta  Yaticinia  et  Threnos.  Edidit,  multisque  animadver- 
aionibus  anxit,  Job.  Frid.  Schlxusxxb.    Goltingcn,  1793.  4to. 

These  observationa  were  collected  from  the  loose  pagera  of  that 
late  eminent  scholar,  J.  D.  Michaelia,  by  ,*" 
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with  muaj  •dditional  remarki  by  the  iattor.  M.  Schleonmr.  in  the 
■ame  year  publishMl,  at  Tubingen,  in  4to.  Diasertationei  Tres,  qun 
continent  Obeervationea  ad  Vaticinia  Jeremiae. 

183.  Jeremias  Vatea,  ^  Vernone  Judaorom  Alexandrinomin, 
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ac  reliquoram  Interpretum  GiBcorum  emendatusy  Nottaque 
criticia  tUustratua  i  G.  L.  Spohh.  VoL  L  Lipsis,  1794.  VoL  IL 
Lipais,  182.3.  8vo. 

A  continuation  of  the  Ant  Tolume  of  theae  illustrationa  of  Jere- 
miah !•  given  in  Pou'a  and  Rapeiti's  Sylloge  Comnientationum 
Theologicarum.  These  are  enlarged  and  completed  in  the  second 
volume,  which  waa  published,  after  the  author's  death,  by  his  aon, 
F.  A.  W.  Spohn. 

184.  J^r^mie,  traduit  aur  le  Texte  Original,  aocompagn^  dea 
Notea  ezplicativea,  hiatoriquea,  et  critiquea.  Par  Jean-George 
DABLsa.     Straabourgfa,  1826,  8vo. 

Professor  Dahler  has  conferred  a  considerable  aerrice  on  bibli- 
cal literature  by  this  translation  of  the  predictions  of  Jeremiah. 
The  historical  parts  are  printed  as  prose ;  the  poetical  parts  are  iif 
hemistichs,  as  in  the  original  Hebrew.  The  introduction  and  notes 
are  verv  judicious.  Dr.  D.  announces  a  second  volume  (in  the 
event  or  this  first  volume  bein(|[  favourably  received),  which  will 
be  particularly  designed  for  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  thoae  who 
are  atudying  kv  the  sacred  office. 

185.  Commentarii  in  aliquot  Jeremis  Loca*  Auctora  T. 
RooRDA.    Groninge,  1825,  8vo. 

186.  Threni  Jeremis  philologice  et  critioe  illafltrati  k  Joh. 
Henr.  Parsau.    Lugd.  Bat  1793,  8vo. 

187.  Threnoa  Jeremia  et  Vatidnium  Nahami  metrioe  red- 
didit, Notisque  Philologicia  iUuatravit,  C.  A.  Biorh.  Haunia, 
1814,  8vo. 

187*.  Cura  Ezegetico-Critica  in  Jeremia  Thronoa;  auctora 
Fr.  Erdmaich.    Roatochii,  1819.  8vo. 

SZSKIZK. 

188.  Hieronymi  Pradi  et  Jo.  Baptiata  ViLtAiFAVvi  in 
Ezechieiem  Explanationea,  et  Apparataa  Urbia  ac  Templi  Hie- 
Toeolymit.  Commentariiii  iUuatratoa.  Roma,  1696—1603,  3 
▼ola.  folio. 

This  is  a  work  of  extreme  rarity,  and  the  beat  commentary  on 
the  prophet  Ezekiel  that  ever  was  written.  An  exlract  of  Villal- 
pandi's  comment  on  Ezekiel,  c.  zlii.  zli.  xl.  and  ilvi.,  illuatratinff  the 
prophetic  vision  of  the  temple,  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  volume 
of  Bifthop  Walton's  edition  of  the  Polydott  Bible.  Mr.  Lowth 
made  great  use  of  this  work  in  liis  learned  commentaiy  on 
Ezekiel. 

189.  An  Exposition  of  the  Prophecy  of  Ezekiel.  By  George 
Grzznhilx.,    London,  1645,  and  following  yean,  5  vola.  4to. 

This  work  »  aeldom  to  be  found  complete ;  the  fiAh  volume  is 
particularly  scarce.  A  second  edition  or  vol.  i.  appeared  in  1649. 
The  author  waa  one  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines ; 
and  his  ezpoaition  waa  originally  delivered  in  lecturea  to  his  con- 
gregation. "  Like  all  the  productions  of  the  Puritans,  it  ia  even- 
{[elical,  and  atored  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Scripturea;  but, 
ike  moat  of  them,  it  ia  diatinguiahed  oy  its  aound  aoctrinal  and 
practical  viewa,  rather  than  1^  the  elegance  of  the  composition, 
or  the  critical  acumen  of  the  reaaoninga  and  illuatrations."  (Orme's 
Biblioth.  Bibl.  p.  217.) 

190.  Schola  Prophetica,  ex  Pralectionibua  Georgii  Cauxti 
in  Jeaaiam,  Jeremiam,  et  Ezechieiem,  ooUecta.  Quedlinburgi 
1715,  4to. 

191.  J.  Fr.  Starckii  Commentarii  in  Ezechieiem.  Franoo- 
fiirti  ad  Mcenum,  1731, 4to. 

192.  Hermann!  Vzkrma  Lectionea  Academica  ad  Ezechie- 
iem. EdidiC  et  pnefatua  est  Johannes  Henricus  VerBchuir. 
Leovardia,  1790,  2  parts,  4to. 

193.  An  Attempt  towards  an  Improved  Version,  a  Metrical 
Arrangement,  and  an  Explanation  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel.  By 
William  Nxwcovz,  D.D.  (Biahop  of  Waterford,  aAerwards 
Archbishop  of  Armagh).    Dublin,  1788,  4to. 

Thia  work  is  executed  on  the  same  plan  as  the  version  of  th« 
minor  prophets  noticed  in  n.  125.  **  The  numerous  admirers  of  that 
valnable  production  will  nnd  not  leas  to  commend  in  the  present 
work.  They  will  obaerve  with  pleasure,  that  the  risht  reverend 
author  not  only  pursues  the  path  which  he  had  before  so  wisely 
chosen,  but  that,  instead  of  treading  only  the  amooihest  end  moat 
lloweiT  parts  of  it,  he  aarmounta,  with  a  firm,  though  cautious 
step,  dimculties  which  the  boldest  traveller  might  shun  without 
disgrace.  Instead  of  lavishmg  most  explanation  on  what  is  moat 
intelligible,  and  betraying  the  pride  of  erudition  where  erudition 
is  least  necessary,  he  auccessfully  employe  his  solid  judgment  and 
effectual  leamine  in  the  elucidation  of  a  writer  who  has  been 
called  the  iEschylus  of  Hebrew  poetiy."  (Monthly  Review,  N.  & 
vol  iv.  p.  1.) 


AAVISl. 

194.  RoL»iGi  (Roberti)  Commentarins  in  Libmm  Danielis 
Propheta.     Edinlmrgi,  1591,  4to. 

]  95.  Hexapla,  or  a  Sixfold  Commentary  on  DanieL  By' An- 
drew WiLLXT.     Cambridge,  1610,  folio. 

This  "is  a  work  of  much  information,  as  it  containa  the  opinions 
of  mmny  authors  on  each  point  of  difliculty."  The  same  "author 
has  written  comments  on  Genesis,  Exodua,  Leviticoa,  Samuel, 
Romans,  Jude,  and  some  detached  parts  of  books;  but  in  nona 
does  he  discover  more  skill  and  judgment  than  in  the  present 
work.*'    (Dr.  William's  Christian  Preacher,  p.  431.) 

196.  A  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  with  a  Commen- 
tary in  English  and  in  Latin,  is  in  the  first  tome  or  part  of  the 
learned  but  eccentric  Hugh  BmouoMTOir's  Works,  pp.  164 — 337. 

197.  Martini  Gsixmi  Pralectioaes  Academica  in  Danielem 
Prophetam.    Leipsic,  1702,  4to,  best  edition. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  Geier*s  expoaitory  works. 

198.  Prodromus  Danielicua,  aive  Novi  Conatos  Historic!, 
Critici,  in  oeleberrimaa  difiScultates  Historia  Veteris  Testament!, 
Monarchiarum  Asia,  dec  ac  pradpud  in  Danielem  Prophetsm. 
Auctore  Gerardo  Ksbkhxbosbb.    Lovanii,  1710,  8vo. 

199.  Observations  upon  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel,  and  ths 
Apocalypse  of  St.  John.  By  Sir  Isaac  Niwtov.  London* 
1733,  4to. 

A  Latin  version  of  this  well-known  and  elaborate  work  was 
published  by  M.  Sudemaim,  in  4io.,  at  Amaterdaro,  1737.  All  sBb> 
sequent  commentators  are  largely  indebted  to  the  laboon  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton. 

200.  Hermann]  Vivbxjb  Diasertationes  ad  Vatidnia  Danidif 
Cap.  II.  vir.  et  viii.  Leovardia,  1745,  4to.—- Ejaadem,  Gob- 
mentarios  ad  DanieliB  Cap,  xi.  4v— xii.  3.  Leovardia,  1753, 4to. 

201.  Daniel:  an  Improved  Version  attempted:  with  Notes, 
critical,  historical,  and  explanatory.  By  Thomaa  Wihtx-b,  BJ). 
London,  1807,  4to. 

A  very  valuable  translation,  executed  on  the  same  plan  as 
Bishop  Ii0Wth*8  version  of  Isaiah,  and  Dr.  Blayney'a  of  Jeremiah. 
In  the  fourth  sermon  of  his  Bampton  Lectures  (8vo.  Oxford,  1795.). 
Mr.  W.  has  some  excellent  remarks  on  the  predictions  of  Hageai, 
Malachi,  and  Daniel.  See  an  analysis  of  this  work  in  the  Monthly 
Review,  N.  S.  vol.  x.  pp.  24^—250. 

202.  An  Essay  towards  an  Interpretation  of  Uie  Prophecies 
of  Daniel,  with  occasional  remarks  upon  some  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Commentators  on  them.  By  Richaid  Ambbb.  T«ondon, 
1776,  8vo. 

The  author  adopta  the  exploded  and  imtenable  hypothesis  of 
Grotios  (who  has  been  followed  bv  Le  Clere  and  others),  that  all 
the  prophecies  of  Daniel  terroinatea  in  the  persecution  of  die  Jews 
by  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  This  work  (which  is  noticed  only  to  pat 
the  unwary  reaider  on  his  guard  againat  it)  was  reprinted  in  1796b 
with  some  other  tracts,  tending  to  show  that  certain  passages  of 
Scripture,  which  clearly  announce  a  future  resurrectioii,  relate  to 
nothing  more  than  a  mere  temporal  deliverance!  An  exposure  of 
some  of  thia  author's  erroneous  notions  may  be  aeen  in  the  Briioh 
Critic  O.  S.  vol.  xiii.  pp.  290—295. 

203.  Observationa  on  the  Viaions  of  Daniel,  and  on  part  of 
the  Book  of  the  Revelation  of  St  John.  With  an  appendix  [oo 
the  Twenty-fourth  Chfipter  of  St  Matthew,  dec]  Bj  the  Rev. 
William  Gibdlibtobb,  A.B.     Oxford,  1820,  8vo. 

204.  Horn  Prophetica ;  or  Diaaeitations  on  the  Book  of  the 
Prophet  DanieL    By  Joseph  Wilsob,  A.M.   Oundle,  1824, 8?a 

Numerous  disquisitions  relative  to  particular  prophecies  of 
Daniel  have  been  published,  particularly  concerning  the  seventy 
weeks:  the  following  are  the  most  worthy  of  note. 

205.  AdTiana  Klvit  Vaticinium  de  Messia  Duee  Primariom, 
sive  Explicatio  LXX.  Hebdomadum  Danielis.  Mediobaigi,  1744, 
8vo. 

206.  Joannis  Davidis  Michaslis  Epistohe  de  LXX.  Hebdo- 
madibns  Danielis  ad  D.  Joannem  Pringle,  Baronetum.  London, 
1773,  8vc 

For  an  account  of  theae  highly  cnrioua  letters,  aee  the  Monthly 
Review,  O.  S.  vol.  xlix.  pp.  2^--267. 

207.  A  Dissertation,  by  way  of  Inquiry,  into  the  true  Import 
and  Application  of  the  Vision  related  Dan.  ix.  20.  to  the  end, 
usually  called  Daniers  Prophecy  of  Seventy  Weeks,  Ac  By 
Benjamin  Blatbbt,  B.D.     Oxford,  1775,  4to. 

Dr.  Blavnev  controverts  some  points  of  Professor  Michselb's 
opinion,  wnicn  our  limits  permit  us  not  to  notice.  The  reader  will 
find  an  account  of  this  learned  tract  in  the  Monthly  Review,  O.  S. 
vol.  lii.  pp.  487--491. 

208.  XX.  Hebdomadum,  qoM  Gabiid  ad  Daniakm  detnlerilp 
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Interptvtatio,  PanphnuriB,  Gomputatio,  turn  Vodabulonim  Diffi- 
dliorum  Explicatume,  &c.  Auctore  Johanne  Ubi.  Ozonii, 
1786,  8m 

209.  A  Diaaertation  on  Daniel'a  Prophecy  of  the  Seventy 
Weeka.    By  George  Stanley  Fabkb,  B.D.    London,  1811,  Svo. 

210.  A  Diaaertation  on  the  Seventy  Weeka  of  Daniel  the 
Prophet.   By  the  Rev.  John  Stovabd,  D.D.   London,  1826, 8vo. 

**  The  Diaiertation  ia  exceedingly  elaborate,  and  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  materiala  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  the  order  and 
fitneasof  the  discuaaion  which  it  includet,  ia  entitled  to  high  praise 

aa  the  work  o[  a  scholar." *'  On  the  whole,  we  feel  bound, 

both  on  account  of  the  interest,  importance,  and  difficultiee  of  the 
aubject  to  which  it  relates,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  exe- 
cuted, to  recommend  it  to  our  theological  readers,  as  highly  deserv- 
ing of  their  attention."  (Eclectic  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  xxvi.  pp.  244. 
257.) 

211.  A  Diaaertation  oonoeming  the  Chronological  Numbers 
recorded  in  the  Prophedea  of  Daniel,  aa  compared  with  those  in 
the  Revelation  of  SL  John.  By  the  Rev.  Philip  Alwood,  B  J). 
London,  1833,  8vo. 

COMMSVTABIBS  OH"  ALL  OR  MOST  OF  THK  MIITOn  PBOPIIITB. 

212.  Victorini  STmioxLii  Argumenta  et  Scholia  in  Duodecim 
Prophetaa  Minorca.    Lipsie,  1561,  8vo. 

213.  Joannia  Mkbcsbi  Commentarii  Locupletissimi  in  Pro- 
phetaa Quinqae  Minorca,  inter  eoa  qni  Minorea  vocantur.  Qui- 
bua  adjunct!  aunt  aliorum,  etiam  et  veteram  (in  quibua  aunt 
Hebrsi)  et  recentium  Commentarii.    Sine  anno  et  loco. 

214.  Lambert!  Danjbi  Commentariua  in  Joelem,  Amoa,  Mi- 
cham,  Habacuc,  Sophoniam,  Haggsum,  Zachariam,  et  Malachiam. 
Geneve,  1578,  8vo.  Alao  with  commentariea  on  the  other  four 
minor  propheta,  in  8vo.    Geneva,  1586,  1504. 

215.  A  Fruitfull  Commentarie  upon  the  Twelve  Small  Pro- 
phets, briefe,  plaine,  and  eaaie,  going  over  the  same,  verse  by 
verse With  very  necessarie  fore-notes  for  the  under- 
standing both  of  these  and  also  all  the  other  Prophets.  Written 
in  Latin  by  Lambertua  Dav aus,  and  newly  turned  into  English 
by  John  Stockwood.     London,  1594,  4  to. 

216.  Johannis  Dbusii  Commentariua  in  Prophet|UB  Minorca. 
Amatelodami,  1627,  4to. 

These  commentaries  were  originalljrpublished  at  difierent  times, 
between  the  jears  1595  and  1627.  They  are  also  to  be  found  in 
the  third  volume  of  the  Critici  Sacri. 

217.  Aa  Fatidicaa,  sive  Duodecim  Prophets  Minorca,  Lattna 
MetaphxBsi  Poetica  ezpositi,  partim  a  Jacobo  Auguato  Thuano, 
partim  a  Cunrado  Rittxbbbusio.    Ambergs,  1604,  8vo. 

This  is  a  work  of  rare  occurrence.  The  younger  Roaenmiiller 
pronounces  the  paraphmses  of  the  celebrated  president  De  Thou, 
and  his  coadjutor  Rittershusius,  to  be  executed  with  great  elegance. 
Besides  the  ar^^ments  to  the  prophecies,  and  the  summaries  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  Rittershusius  fh>m  the  Greek  of  Hesychias,  a 
presbyter  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  thia  volume  contains,  1.  Three 
Latin  paraphrases  of  the  Lamentatioos  of  Jeremiah,  by  De  Thou, 
Joachim  Camorarius,  and  Adam  Siberus ; — ^2.  A  poetical  paraphrase 
of  the  first  chapter  of  Isaiah,  by  an  anonymous  French  author ; — 
3.  A  paraphrase  of  the  third  chapter  of  the  same  prophet,  by  Henry 
Meibomius; — 4.  A  poetical  paraphrase  of  chapters  xxxvi. — xxxviii. 
of  Isaiah,  by  John  Cfonrad  RumeUius; — 5.  Daniel  preserved  among 
the  lions,  b^  Rittershusius ;— and,  6.  Nine  of  the  nalms  of  David 
translated  mto  Greek  hexameters,  also  by  Rittershusius.  Rosen- 
miiller  has  frequently  cited  this  work  in  nis  Scholia  on  the  Minor 
Propheth 

218.  A  Paraphrastical  Explication  of  the  Twelve  Minor  Pro- 
pheta.   By  David  Stokxs.    London,  1659,  8vo. 

219.  Carolt  Maris  dx  Vxil  Ezpodtio  Litteralia  Dnodeeim 
Prophetarum  Minonim,.ex  ipaia  Scripturarum  fontibua,  Ehnso- 
rum  ritibua  et  idionuttia,  veterum  et  recentionim  monimentia. 
Londini,  1660,  8vo. 

220.  Joannis  Tabitotii  in  Prophetaa  Minorca  Commentarina, 
In  quo  Textua  Analyai  perspicua  Ulustratur,  ex  fonte  Hebreo  ex- 
pltcatur,  locia  SS.  parallelis  confirmatur,  i  pravis  expositionibna 
vindicatur ;  nana  vero  in  locia  communibua  ex  ipsa  Scriptura 
natis  et  probatia  indicatur,  cum  Pne&tione  Jo.  Benedict!  Caip- 
lovii.    Francofurti  et  Ltpeis,  1688,  1706,  4to. 

Tamovius  waa  justly  considered  as  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
eminent  divines  of  his  day.  His  commentaries  on  the  several  pro- 
phets were  published  at  difierent  tiroes  in  a  detached  form,  and 
were  first  collected  together  by  the  elder  Carpoov. 

221.  Commentariea  on  the  Propheciea  of  Hoeea,  Joel,  Micah, 
and  Malachi.    By  Edward  Pogockb,  D.D. 

These  learned  commentaries  were  published  at  several  times 
between  the  years  1667  and  1691.  They  are  also  extant  in  the 
collective  edition  of  his  "  TheolcMrical  Works,**  published  by  Dr. 
Twells,  in  2  vols,  folio.    London,  I74a 


222.  Joannia  Marckii  Commentarina  in  Prophetaa  Minorea, 
sen  Analysis  Exegetica,  qu&  Hebreus  Textua  cum  Yersionibus 
veteribua  confertur,  vocum  et  phraaium  via  indagatur,  rerum 
nexua  monatratnr ;  et  in  aenaum  genuinum,  cum  examine  varia- 
rum  interpretationum,  inquiritur.  Amatelodami,  1606—1701 
4  vola.  4to. 

These  commentaries  are  much  esteemed :  they  were  reprinted 
in  1734,  at  Tubingen,  in  two  folio  volumes,  under  the  care  of  Pro- 
fessor Pfafi^  who  prefixed  an  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of 
Marckius. 

223.  Phil.  Davidia  Bcbkit  Gnomon  In  Duodecim  Prophetaa' 
Minorca,  in  quo,  ex  native  verborum  vi,  simplicitaa,  profunditaa, 
concinnitaa,  ludubritas  aensuum  coslestium  indicatur.  Heilbron, 
1763,  4to. 

The  remark  already  offered  on  Burkiiis's  Gnomon  Psalmorum 
(p.  120.  wpra)  is  equally  applicable  to  his  work  on  the  minor 
prophets. 

224.  Vatidnia  Chabacuci  et  Nachumi,  itemque  nonnulla  Jesais, 
Miches,  et  Ezechielis  Oracula,  observationibus  historico-philolo- 
gicia  ex  historia  Diodort  Siculi  circa  rea  Sardanapali  illustrata. 
Auctore  R.  T.  Gottlieb  Kalinskt.    Vratialavis,  1748, 4to. 

A  work  of  mre  occurrence  in  this  country :  it  is  in  the  list  of 
biblical  treatises  recommended  to  students  oy  the  late  Bishop  of 
UandaffCDr.  Wataon). 

225.  An  Attempt  towarda  an  Improved  Version,  a  Metrical 
Arrangement,  and  an  Exphination  of  the  Twelve  Minor  Pro- 
pheta. By  W.  NswcoME,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Waterford.  Lon- 
don, 1785,  4to.     Pontefract,  1809,  8vo. 

**  The  notes  are  copious  and  pertinent,  untainted  by  an  oatenta- 
tious  display  of  erudition,  and  abounding  with  such  illustrations  of 
eaatem  manners  and  customs  as  are  best  collected  from  modem 
travellers.  As  a  commentator,  the  learned  prelate  has  ahown  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  best  critics,  ancient  and  modem. 
His  own  observations  are  learned  and  ingenious.  It  is,  moreover, 
not  the  least  merit  of  his  criticisms,  that  they  are  continually  en- 
livened by  the  introduction  of  classical  quotations— an  expedient 
by  which  the  tedium  of  grammatical  disquisition  ia  happily  reliev- 
ed, the  tasie  of  the  commentator  displayed,  and  the  text,  in  some 
instances,  more  successfully  explained,  than  in  diffuse  and  laborious 
modes  of  instraction."  (Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol.  Ixxvi.  p.  58.) — 
The  8vo.  edition  above  noticed  is  a  reprint  of  the  4to.  edition,  en- 
riched with  the  addition  of  the  most  important  of  Bishop  Horsley's 
criticisms  on  Hosea,  and  thoae  of  Dr.  Blayney  on  Zechariah.  It  is 
neatly  printed,  and  of  easy  purchaae,  but  there  are  numeroua  errata 
in  the  Hebrew  worda. 

226.  Prophets  Minorea  perpetna  annotatione  illuatrati  it  D'*. 
Petro  Fouerio  AcKXRMAim.    Yienne,  1880, 6vo» 

A  valuable  commentary  on  the  Minor  Prophets.  The  author,  who 
doea  not  lay  claim  to  much  originality,  oners  it  aa  a  compilation 
from  the  works  of  preceding  commentators,  which  are  not  accessible 
to  every  one :  and  he  especially  citea  the  more  ancient  expositors, 
ibr  the  purpose  of  showing  that  they  were  not  quite  so  ignorant  of 
the  princimes  of  Hermeneutics  aa  some  modem  critics  aflect  to 
suppose.  Dr.  Ackermann  has  made  conaiderable  use  of  the  cog- 
nate dialects,  Ibr  the  more  difiicolt  forms  of  Hebrew  words,  aa 
well  as  of  the  Septuagint  Greek,  and  the  Latin  Vulgate  versions, 
and  the  best  modem  commentators.  He  has  further  added  his  own 
philological  observations,  where  they  appeared  to  be  necessary. 
Critical  discussions  respecting  the  authors,  genuineness,  and  cano- 
nical authority,  of  the  several  hooka  are  designedly  omitted  ;  aa 
Dr.  Ackermann  refera,  ibr  these  topics,  to  his  "  Introductio  ad  Libroa 
Canonicos  Veteria  Fcsderis,"  of  which  a  notice  haa  been  given  in 
p.  171.  ffifpra. 

227.  A  Literal  Tranalation  from  the  Hebrew  of  the  Twelve 
Minor  Propheta ;  with  some  Notes  from  Jonathan'a  Paraphraae 
in  the  Chaldee,  and  Critical  Remarka  from  R.  S.  Yarchi,  Aben- 
ezra,  D.  Kimcfaj,  and  Abarbenel.  By  A.  Pick.  London,  1838, 
8vo. 

The  anihor  of  this  version  ia  a  Jew,  who,  many  years  since,  em- 
braced the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  from  the  full  conviction  that  the 
Lord  Jesus  is  indeed  "  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  the  living  God." 
The  design  of  his  version  is,  not  to  supersede  our  venerable  autho- 
rized translation,  but  to  act  as  an  aasistant  to  it,  by  directing  the 
reader  to  the  plain  grammatical  sense  of  the  original ;  in  order  that 
he  may  be  enabled  to  enter  more  simply  into  the  mind  of  the  Spirit, 
unahackled  fay  the  viewa  of  men.  Tne  notes  are  stricUy  gram- 
matical and  explanatory. 

228.  Obeervationea  Philologies  atque  Critics  ad  qucdam 
Prophetamm  Minorum  Loca,  aubjuncta  vemacula  Chabacuci 
Interpretatione.  Anctore  J.  Ch.  Dahl.  Neo-Strelitic  (New 
StreUtz),  1798,  8vo. 

HoasA. 

229.  An  Expoaition,  with  practical  Obaervationa,  on  the  Pro- 
phecy of  HosBA ;  first  delivered  in  several  Lecturea  at  St^ 
Michael'a,  ComhilL  By  Jeremiah  Bi7BBoneHxa.  London,  1643 
—1650,  8vo. 
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S80.  The  PrepheeiM  of  HoMt,  tnnalmled,  with  a  Commen- 
tary and  Notes.    By  Jamee  Nials,  A.M.    London,  1771,  8vo. 

231.  Samuelie  Henrici  MAHoxai  Commentaiioa  in  Lifanun 
Propheticam  Hoeev.    Cample,  1783, 4to. 

832.  Hoses  Oracala,  Hebraice  et  Latine,  peipetua  annotatione 
illuttravit  Ch.  Fr.  Kuihusl.     Lipeia,  1792,  8to. 

Prof.  Kufniiel  has  applied  Heyne'i  mode  of  illustrating  Virgil  to 
the  elucidation  of  the  prophecy  of  llosea.  The  text  rarely  varies 
from  the  Masora. 

233.  Hosea:  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  with  Notes  explana- 
tory and  critical.  By  Samuel  Horslst,  Bishop  of  Saint  Asaph. 
2d  edition.     London,  1804, 4to. 

This  edition  contains  additional  notes  and  corrections :  the  first 
edition  appeared  in  1801 ;  the  preface  contains  a  treasure  of  bibli- 
oal  criticism.  '*  Tliis  translation,  with  its  notes,  forms  a  most  valu- 
able acccssi<Mi  to  sacred  learning;  and  evinces  at  once  the  best 
qualities  of  the  scholar  and  the  divine,  supported  by  sagacity  and 
a  powerful  judgment"  (British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  zix.  p.  176.)  A 
new  edition  of  this  valuable  work,  with  the  learned  author's  last 
corrections  and  altemtions,  forms  part  of  the  third  and  fourth 
volumes  of  his  **  Biblical  Criticism,    which  is  noticed  infra, 

234.  Hoseas  Propheta.  Introductionem  pmnisit,  vertit,  com- 
mentatus  est  Joannes  Chiistianus  Stuck.    LipsiA,  1828,  6vo. 

A  valuable  help  to  the  study  of  the  writings  of  Hosea.  The  In- 
troduction contains  a  hisiora  of  the  prophet,  and  of  the  time  when 
he  lived  ;  disquisitions  on  the  genius  and  argument  of  his  prophecy, 
and  on  some  particular  portions  of  it ;  philological  observations  on 
the  prophet's  style,  ana  the  history  or  his  pradictions,  which  are 
divided  by  Dr.  Stuck  into  nineteen  sections.  He  professes  to  have 
oonsulted  the  labours  of  preceding  commentators  and  critics,  espe- 
eially  Eichhom,  Kuinijei,  Boeckhel,  RosenmiiUer,  Gesenius,  and 
X>r.  Wette. 


286.  A  Parmphnaa  and  Commentary  on  the  Prophecy  of  JoeL 
By  Samuel  Chavdl».    London,  1735,  4to. 

280.  Joel,  Latine  versus,  et  notis  philologids  iUustratus,  ab 
A.  SvAiTBORO,  Lingg.  00.  Profeesorls  in  Academia  UpsaliensL 
UpML  1806,  4to. 

▲MOS. 

237.  Amoe  Propheta,  expositua,  interpietatione  nova  Latina 
Instructus,  ampUasumo  oommentaiio  ex  theologia  Ebrea  ac  lara- 
alitica  iUustratoa,  com  quatuor  appendicibos.  Cura  et  studio  J. 
Ch.  HAmsvBBaeii.    Lugd.  Bat  1763,  4to. 

288.  Oracohi  Amod.  Textom,  et  Hebraicnm,  et  GrBcum 
VeTBonis  Alexandrins,  notis  oritids  et  exegetieis  instmxit,  ad- 
juDctaqoe  veiaone  vemaqola  [L  e.  GennanicA]  edidit  Joannes 
Beverinus  Vatim.    Habs,  1810,  4to. 

232.    Disputatio  Academica  de  Amoso.    Quam publico 

aiamini  submittit  Theodoras  Gulielmus  Johannes  Juthboll. 
Lttgdoni  Batavoram,  1828, 4to. 


'240.  Aug.  PrxmBBi  Pnelectbnes  in  Prophetiam  Jons,  re- 
eognita  et  in  justum  oommentarium  redacts,  quibus  emphases 
vocum  eruuntur,  verus  sacm  Scripture  senstM  exponitur,  sen- 
tentis  vans  et  Jodaorum  et  Christianorum  adducontor,  ftJsB 
lefisUuntor,  et  qucstionea  dnbiB  resolvuntur.  Witteberga,  1671, 
1706 ;  LipsiB,  1686,  4to. 

This  commentary  is  also  extant  in  the  collectiTe  edition  of  Pfeif- 
lbr*s  works,  printed  at  Utrecht,  in  two  volumes,  4to.  in  1704.  See 
ton.  ik  pp.  1131—1166.  ^ 

241.  Jonah:  a  &ithful  translation  from  the  original,  with 
fUlologicBl  and  explanatoiy  Notes ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  pre- 
limmary  disooufse,  proving  the  genuineness,  the  authenticity, 
and  the  integrity  of  the  present  text  By  George  Bxkjoiv. 
Cambridge,  1706,  4to. 

Literally  good  for  nothmg.  —  In  proof  of  this  remark,  see  the 
British  CnUc,  vol  x.  0. 8.  pp.  493-M6.  622-^636w 

MICAB. 

242.  Johannia  TAmvorii  in  Propbetam  Blicham  CommeBt^ 
muL    Sostochii,  1632,  4to. 

MAMVM  AVn   HABAKKVX. 

248.  AdamI  Wiinii  Meditationea  Sacns  in  Prophetam 
Jfabom.    Franooforti,  1712,  4to. 

A  leaned  and  elabomte  work,  which  contributes  greatly  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  prophet  Nahum.    (Walchius.) 

264.  BymboUs  Crities  ad  Interpretationem  Vaticiniornm  Ha- 
faacnci,  etc  Auctore  Henr.  Car.  Alex.  Habvumv^  Erlang, 
1796,  8vow 


246.  Chabaood  YaticinkoB  ConaMtaiio  Critico  a^oeExe- 
getioo  illustratum.    £didit  B.  P.  Karoa.    Gottiags,  1792, 8va 

246.  Prolttsio  ad  Interpretationem  tettii  capitis  Habscad, 
Auctore  Joanne  Gustavo  Stickxl.    Neostadii,  1828,  8m 

BAOOAI. 

247.  Haggeus,  the  Prophet ;  whereunto  is  added  a  moitplea' 
tiful  Commentary,  gathered  out  of  the  PuUique  Lectures  of  Dr. 
J.  J.  Gryneus,  feithliiUy  tranalated  by  Chxislopher  Fiatui. 
stohb.    London,  1686,  12mo. 

248.  An  Exposition  upon  the  Prophet  Aggeua.  ByJauM 
PiLKiireTOir,  Master  of  8t  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Ln. 
don,  1560,  8vo. 

ZBPHAiriAH. 

249.  Spicilegium  Obeervationum  Exegetico-criticsram  ad  2^ 
phanis  Valicinia.    Auctore  Dan.  k  Cobu v.    Bieslao,  18 1 8, 4tix 

250.  Hermann!  Vbvbjca  Sermones  Academici,  vice  Cmo' 
mentaiii  ad  Librum  Prophetiarum  7iacJ>ari«.  Leovardia,  1787, 
4to. 

sxghabiah. 

251.  Zechariah:  a  New  Translation,  with  Notes,  critical,  pbi- 
lological,  and  explanatory,  etc  By  Benjamin  Blathxt,  DJ)^ 
Regius  Prolessor  of  Hebrew.    London,  1797,  4ta 

This  work  is  executed  on  the  same  plan  ss  the  author's  venioD  of 
Jeremiah,  already  noticed  in  a  123.  $upra.  **  We  think  it  our  duty  lo 
say  that  Dr.  Blayney  has  produced  a  valuable  illostratiaoorZecln- 
riah,  and  afibrded  great  aasistance  to  the  biblical  studenL"  (Bntati 
Critic,  O.  &  vol.  xiii^  655.)  See  also  the  Monthly  Review,  N.& 
voL  xxviii.  pp.  26— 2dL 

252.  F.  B.  KoBSTxm  Melelemata  Critica  et  Exegetica  in  U 
chariB  Prophets  partem  poeteriorem,  cap.  ix^— xiv.  pro  toenih 
ejus  authentia.    Oottings,  1818,  8vo. 

253.  A  Commentaiy  on  the  Vision  of  Zachariah  the  Propbd, 
vrith  a  corrected  Tranalation,  and  Critical  Notes.  By  John  8i^ 
VABD,  DJ).    London,  1824,  8vo. 

**  The  specimens  we  have  given  will  sufficiently  recommtDd  lie 
volume  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers,  as  highly  deserving  of  ibdi 
most  careful  perusal,  and  as  entitling  the  learned  author  to  the  cor- 
dial thanks  of  every  biblical  student."  (Eclectic  Review,  N.  & 
vol.  zxiii.  p.  416.  See  also  the  Quarteriy  Theological  Review,  vd. 
i.  pp.  329-^347.) 

254.  An  Amicable  Controversy  with  a  Jewish  Rshbi  on  tin 
Messiah's  Coming.  With  a  New  Exposition  of  Zechaiiah  od 
the  Messiah's  Kingdom.  By  J.  R.  Pabk,  M  J).  London,  1838,8vft 

XA&ACBI. 

265.  A  Commentaiy  upon  the  whole  Propbesye  of  Mihdij. 
By  Richard  Stock.    London,  1641,  Iblio. 

This  work  was  recommended  bv  Bishop  Wilkins  ss  the  beita 
tant  in  his  day  on  the  prophet  MalachL 

266.  A  Brief  and  Plain  Commentary,  with  Notes  not  mon 
useful  than  seasonable,  upon  the  whole  Prophede  of  Mahchj; 
delivered  sermonwise  divers  years  since  at  Pitminster  in  Sum- 
merset     By  William  Sclateb,  D.D.    London,  1650,  ito. 

257.  Salomonis  Yak  Tii.  Malachiaa  lUustiatus.  Lugi  Bit 
1701,  4to. 

268.  Hermanni  Vbitima  Commentarius  ad  Libram  Eleoch- 
tico-Propheticum  Malachia;  quo  variis  simul  aliii  Scriptoit 
SacTB  lods  nova  lux  infunditur.    Leovardie,  1759,  4to. 

259.  C.  F.  Bakbdt  Commentarius  'm  Malachiam,  cqib  Ex. 
amine  Critico  Versionum  Veterum,  et  Lectionum  Yuiaran 
HoubigantU.  Aooedit  Specimen  Bibliorum  Polyglotiorum.  Lip* 
siflD,  1768,  8vo. 

4  6.   COMMEXTATOBS   OH   THB    APOCRTPHAl  BOOKS  OF  TBI  OLD 
TXSTAXBITT. 

1.  A  Critical  Commentary  on  such  Books  of  the  ApooTphi 
as  are  appointed  to  be  read  in  Churches :  viz.  Wisdom,  £ccl^ 
siasticus,  Tobit,  Judith,  Baruch,  Histmy  of  Susannah,  sad  Bd 
and  the  Dragon.  With  two  Dissertations  on  the  Books  of  Mac- 
cabees and  Eadras.  By  Richard  Abkaij>,  B.D.  Second  editioo, 
correeted.    l4>ndon,  1760,  folio ;  also  various  editions  in  4ta 

This  valuable  Commentaiy  on  the  Apocryphal  Books  ori^inal^ 
appeared  at  diflerant  limea :  it  is  fiequipntly  bound  up  with  the 
Commentariee  of  Patrick,  Lowth,  and  Whitby  on  the  Csoomcu 
Books  of  Scripturo,  and  is  deservedly  held  in  high  eeiimatioD. 

2.  Jo.  Phil.  Baubbmbistbbi  Commentarius  in  SspiintitiB 
Salomonis,  Librum  Veieris  Testamenti  Apocryphum.  Oottiog^ 
1828,  8vo. 

%*  Some  Commentaries,  annexed  lo  eritical  editiensof  paiiieiilar 
Apocryphal  Books,  will  be  firand  in  p.  UOL  of  this  Appeodii. 
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%  6*  FmivcirAL  c<nmnrt±roRs  on  tem  inw  tsitaxsivt, 

AMD  OS  DSTAGHSD  BOOKS  TBBBBOr. 

[{.]   C9mmenttU9r9  on  lA«  enlk're  AVw  Tettament. 

1.  Laarentli  Valljb  Annotationes  in  Novum  Testtmentum, 
•z  dtvenorum  utriuaque  lingua,  Gnsca  et  Latins,  oodicum  col- 
Itttione.    Ptoisiis,  1606,  8to. 

Valla  held  a  dittiaguiihed  rank  among  the  reviven  of  literature, 
and  was  one  of  the  firM  who  coneidered  the  aenae  of  the  New  Tea* 
lament  aa  a  critic  rather  than  aa  a  divine ;  whence  he  was  led  to 
make  many  oorrectioiia  in  the  Latin  Vulaate  tranalation.  His 
annoiationa  were  firat  edited  by  Erasmus :  tney  are  also  to  be  found 
an  the  Critici  Sacri. 

2.  Deaiderii  Ebasmi  Paiaphraais  in  Novum  Teatamentam. 
Baatkai  1624,  folio. 

**  Not  inierior  to  anv  of  the  oM  commentatoia  m  aensible  and  in- 
genious remarks."  (Ur.  Harwood.)  An  edition  of  Erasmus's  Para- 
phrase was  printed  at  Berlin,  1777-1780,  in  3  vols.  Bva  Erasmus 
was  also  auinor  of  a  Latin  version  of  the  New  Testament,  which, 
together  with  his  annotations,  is  printed  in  the  sixth  volume  of  Le 
Clerc's  tdiiion  of  his  works,  in  10  vols,  folio.  Leyden,  1703.  The 
notes  are  chiefly  grammatical,  and  designed  to  excite  his  contem- 
porariea  to  the  stuidy  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  original  Greek. 

3.  Auguatini  Mablobati  Novi  Testament!  Catholica  Expo- 
aitio  Ecclesiastica :  aive  Bibliotheca  Ezpoaitionum  Novi  Teata- 
menti,  id  est,  Expoaitio  ex  probatis  omnibus  Theologia  coUecta, 
et  in  unum  corpus  singular!  artificio  conflata,  qum  inatar  biblio- 
thecs  multia  expoeitoribua  referta  eaae  poeaet.  Apud  Henricum 
SrsrHAirox,  1661,  1664,  1670.  Geneve,  1683,  1666,  1693, 
1696,  1620.    HeidelbergB,  1604,  folio. 

The  multiplicity  of  editions,  throojg^h  which  this  work  passed, 
attests  the  high  and  deaerved  eatiBsation  in  whieh  it  waa  formerlv 
held,  though  it  is  now  but  little  known.  It  contains  Eraamua's 
Latin  venion  of  the  New  Testament,  together  with  various  expo- 
aitions,  collected  from  the  writings  of  the  fathers  of  the  church  aa 
well  as  from  later  interpreters,  whether  of  the  reformed  or  Lu- 
theran Communions,  with  which  the  author  has  intermixed  his 
own  observations. 

4.  Tnfini^ttvA  in  omnes  Librae  Novi  Teatamenti,  in  quibua 
et  genua  aermonia  explicatur,  et  aeriea  ooncionum  monatratur, 
et  nativa  aententia  teatimoniia  pis  antiquitatis  confirmata.  Edita 
a  Victorino  Stbioblio.    Lipaie,  1566,  2  vols.  8vo. 

**This  is  another  of  the  most  valuable  books  of  sacred  criticism. 
The  observations  are  neat,  and  the  critical  judgment  of  Victorinua 
Strigelius  is  excellent"    (Dr.  Harwood.) 

6.  Jeau  Christ!  Domini  Noetri  Novum  Testamentum,  cnjua 
Gnsco  oontextui  respondent  interpretationea  dus;  una,  vetua; 
altera  Theodori  Beas;  cum  ejuadem  Theod.  Bbzjb  annota- 
tiouibua.  Aeocaait  etiam  Joachimi  Camerarii  in  Novum  Fcsdus 
Commentarius,  in  quo  et  Figuna  Sermonia,  et  Yerborum  Signi- 
6catiQ,  ei  Orationia  Sententia,  id  illiua  Fosderia  intelligentiam 
eertionm,  tnctantor.    CantabrigiB,  1642,  folio. 

The  beat  edition  of  a  noat  valuable  work.  "  Boza  is  undoubtedly 
the  beat  critic  on  the  Greek  langoace  of  any  commentator  we 
have.  There  is  no  translation  that  I  Know  of  equal  to  his:  and 
his  remarks  on  Erasmus  and  the  vulffar  Latin  are  wrought  up  to 
the  utmost  degree  of  exactness.  On  tae  whole,  it  is  an  invaluable 
treaaore,  and  deserves  to  be  read  with  the  utmost  attention." 
(Dr.  Doddridge.)  The  Commentaries  of  Joachim  Camerarius, 
which  form  a  part  of  this  work,  are  very  useful :  in  them,  the 
learned  author  expounds  the  text  in  a  nanunatical  and  critical 
manner  only,  accordinj;  to  the  aeniua  of  the  original  languaaea, 
and  without  entering  mto  any  disputed  points  of  doctrine.  They 
are  a  reprint  of  Camerarius's  Nolatio  ftgurarum  BermonU  in  Ubru 
guatuor  evangdionimt  et  indicala  verhomm  ngnificatio  et  oraticniM 
ienUniia,  ad  iUorum  icriptorum  intdHgaUiam  otrtiortwL  LipaisB, 
1572,  2  vols.  4to. 

6.  Luc9  Bbuobitsis  Commentanua  in  Quatuor  Jeau  Chriati 
Evangelia.    Antwerp,  1606,  3  vola.  folio.   , 

**  A  beautifully  printed  book,  very  scarce  and  valuable.'*  (Dr. 
Harwood.) 

7.  Joannia  Maldoitati  Commentarii  in  Quatuor  Evangelia. 
Purifl,  1617,  folio. 

"A  very  in^enioua  commentator,  diatinguiahed  for  his  elegant 
and  neat  Latinity."    (Dr.  Harwood.) 

8.  Martini  Chbxkitii  Harmonia  Quatuor  Evangelistarum. 
Hamburg.  1704,  best  edition,  folio. 

See  a  notice  of  thia  work  in  p.  l59.  of  thia  Appendix. 

0.  Joannia  Pbicsi  Commentarii  in  rarioa  Novi  Teatamenti 
Libroa.    Londini,  1660,  folio. 

Theae  notea  are  inaerted  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Critici 
fiaeri:  they  are  greatly  valned  aa  containing  ■'many  valuable 
ebaervationa,  parucularly  illuatrating  the  modea  of  diction  which 
occur  m  the  sacred  daMea,  fioin  proiuM  writan."  (Dr.  Har- 
wood) 


10.  Job.  ChrieCoph.  Woim  Ovtm  Pldlologics  in  Novum 
Testamentum.     Basil,  1741 ;  the  beat  edition,  6  vols.  4to. 

Thia  ia  a  very  valuable  compilation;  aa  "Wolfiua  doea  iu>C 
aimply  relate  the  sentimenis  of  others,  but  frequentlv  animadveria 
upon  them  with  great  critical  discernment."  (Dr.  Williams.)  A 
continuation  of  this  woric  was  published  by  John  Christopher 
Koecher,  entitled  '*  Analecta  Philologica  et  Exegetica  in  Quatuor 
Evangelia."    Altenburg,  1766,  4to. 

11.  Le  Nouveau  Testament  de  N.  6.  J^aus  Christ,  traduit  en 
Francois,  aur  TOriginal  Grec,  avec  des  notes  litt^ralea,  pour 
^clairdr  le  texte :  par  Measieura  de  BBAVsoama  et  L'EirrAVT. 
AmsL  1741,  beat  edition,  4to. 

To  complete  thia  excellent-  work,  there  ahonld  be  added,  *'  Re» 
marqueM  hisloriques,  critique$f  €t  pkUologiqueM  star  le  Nouvemt  TVa* 
tament,  par  M,  Beautobre,  ito^dia  Haye,  1742.*'  Though  a  posi* 
humoua  work,  it  ia  very  valuable,  anid  containa  many  judiciooa 
observations  briefly  expressed,  but  which  nevertheless  comprise 
the  substance  of  remarks  ofiered  by  the  best  inlerprelera.  Aa 
English  translation  of  St  MatthewV  Gospel  from  this  French 
version,  was  printed  in  4to.  several  years  since,  which  waa  repub« 
liahed  in  8vo.  London,  1816. 

12.  Novum  Testamentum  Gnscum  editionis  reoepts  com 
Lecttonibua  variantibos  Codicum  manuacriptorum,  Editionum 
aliarum,  Veraionum,  et  Patrum,  necnon  commentario  pleniore 
ex  Scriptoribua  veteribua  Hebrsia,  Grecia,  et  Latinia,  historiam 
et  vim  verborum  iiluatrante.  Opera  et  atudio  Joan.  Jacobi 
WsTSTxnii.  Amatelsdami,  1751,  1762,  2  vols,  folio.  Editio 
altera,  aucta  et  emendata,  curante  J.  A.  Lotze.  Tom.  1.  Quatuor 
Evangelia  complectena.    Roterodami,  1832,  large  quarto. 

The  critical  merita  of  theae  editions  of  the  New  Teebiment  ara 
conaidered  in  p.  12.  of  this  Appendix.  As  a  merdy  critical  commaiip 
this  of  WelBtein  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  valuable: 
**  almost  every  peculiar  form  of  speech  in  the  sacred  text  be  haa 
illustrated  by  quotations  from  Jewish,  Greek,  and  Roman  writers." 
(Dr.  A.  Clarke.)  Almost  every  modem  commentator  of  note  baa 
largely  availed  himself  of  the  previous  labours  of  WetBtein. 

13.  Joannia  BsiresLii  Gn>  mon  Novi  Teatamenti,  in  quo,  ex 
nativ&  Yerborum  Vi,  Simplicitaa,  Profunditaa,.  Concinnitaa,  el 
Salubritaa  aenauum^coelestium,  indicatur.  Ulms,  1763,  4to.  beat 
edition. 

"This  work  containa  an  instructive  preface,  a  perspicuous 
analysis  of  each  book,  with  short  notes,  in  the  true  taste  of  iudi- 
cious  criticism.  His  plan  is  a  perfect  contrast  to  that  of  Wolfius. 
Simplicemfere  veritatem^  sine  sylva  mtdtarum  opinionumt  propono." 
(Dr.  Williams.)  Bengel's  Gnomon  is  a  very  valuable  substitute 
for  the  more  expensive  critical  commentaries  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment; he  excels  in  showing  the  connection  and  harmony  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  how  Scripture  is  to  be  interpreted  by  Scripture.  The 
generally  cheap  price  of  this  book  greatly  enhances  its  value. 

14.  'H  KAINH  ^ASHKH.  Novum  Testamentum  Domini 
noetri  Jeau  Chiiati,  cum  Scholiia  theologicis  et  philologida.  8vo. 
2  vols.    Londini,  1768 :  2d  edit  1776 ;  3d  edit.  1820. 

The  editor  of  this  work  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  HAanv.  **  It  waa  a 
very  useful  companion  to  everv  biblical  student,  and  has  gone 
through  two  editions  (the  secona  in  1776),  the  first  of  which  is  the 
best ;  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  Greek  text  in  both  is 
inexcusably  incorrect"  (Dr.  Clarke.)  The  third  edition  of  this 
work  is  the  most  correct :  it  is  beautifully  printed.  The  notes  are 
chiefly  extracted  from  Poole's  Synopsis. 

16.  Christ  Gottfr.  KuTTinai  Hypomnemata  in  Novum  Tes- 
tamentum, quibus  GrBcitea  ejua  explicatur,  et  Scholiis,  quo  ex 
Scriptia  recentiorum  quorundam  magni  nominis  philologorum 
exoerpta  aunt,  illustratur.     Lipaie,  1780,  8vo. 

16.  Novum  Testamentum  Grsce,  perpetuft  Annotatione  illua* 
tratum.  Editio  Koppiana.  Vols,  III.— X.  Gottings,  1778 — 
1826,  8V0. 

G.  B.  Koppx  (flrom  whom  this  edition  derives  its  diatinotiva 
appellation),  a  man  of  extensive  learning  -and  uncommon  critical 
acumen,  in  the  year  1778,  published  a  plan  of  a  new  edition  of 
the  New  Testament,  with  a  corrected  text,  short  critical  notes,  ana 
some  excursus^  or  somewhat  more  extended  philological  ones  on 
particular  passages ;  and  at  the  same  time  gave  a  specimen  in  the 
epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Galatians,  Epbesians,  and  Thessakmians. 
A  second  edition  of  this  specunen  appeared  in  1791,  and  a  third 
in  1823,  corrected  and  enlarged  by  Professor  T.  C.  Tychsen,  which 
in  the  title-page  ia  called  Vol.  VI.  of  the  projected  work.  Koppe 
lived  only  to  add  another  volume,  numbered  IV.,  on  the  epistle  to 
the  Romans,  which  was  published  in  1783.  A  third  edition  of 
this  volume,  with  additional  notes  and  philological  excuraus,  by 
Dr.  C.  F.  Ammon,  appeared  in  1825.  Since  the  year  1783,  at  very 
irregular  intervals,  L.  H.  Heinrichs  has  published  Vol.  III.  in  two 
parts,  containing  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (which  is  more  partieu- 
larly  noticed  in  p.  134.  infra),  in  1809:  VoL  VII.  in  two  parts, 
1792,  containing  the  epistles  to  the  Colossians,  Philippians,  Timo* 
thy,  Titus,  and  Philemon ;  Vol.  VIII.,  containing  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  by  Heinrichs,  who  published  a  second  ediuon  of  it  in 
1883,  and  the  Apocalypae  in  two  parts,  forming  Vol.  X.,  1821.  Of 
tha  Catholic  Epistles,  which  are  to  form  Vol.  IX.,  D.  J.  Pott  hai 
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pobluhed  two  ftieicnli,  the  lint  ooataining  the  epwUe  of  Jamet, 
and  the  lecond  containing  the  two  epistles  of  Peter.  The  third 
ftsciculua,  which  is  to  contain  the  epistles  of  John  and  Jude,  has 
not  yet  appeared.  In  1826,  Pott  published  the  first  part  of  Vol.  V., 
which  is  to  comprise  the  two  epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  Vols.  I. 
and  11.,  containitiff  the  Ibar  Gospels,  are  undertaken  by  persons, 
whom  Heinrichs  declares  to  be  every  way  competent  to  the  task. 
The  plan  of  this  work  appears  to  be  excellent  There  is,  first 
of  all,  at  the  head  of  the  page,  a  corrected  text,  agreeing  for  the 
most  part  with  that  of  Griesbach*s  edition,  with  a  punctuation  en- 
tirely new,  and  divided  into  paragraphs  according  to  the  sense, 
while  the  ordinary  notation  of  chapters  and  verses  is  given  in  the 
margin.  Then  iollow  brief  notes,  strictly  critical,  assiniing  the 
reasons  for  the  variations  from  the  textut  receptut;  and  below  these, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  there  are  notes  or  a  philological  nature, 
of  considerable  extent  These  notes  are  precise!  v  of  the  kind  which 
are  to  be,found  in  the  best  critical  editions  of  the  classics.  Their 
sole  object  is  to  enable  the  reader  distinctly  and  accurately  to  ap- 
prehend the  meaning  of  the  original  writers.  To  illustrate  a  phrase 
of  doubtful  meaning,  first  of  all  are  brought  forward  the  passages 
where  the  writer  uses  the  same  ora  similar  mode  of  expression ;  then 
other  New  Testament  writers  are  appealed  to ;  then  the  Greek  trans- 
lators of  the  Old  Testament  are  citea  ;  then  the  Apocryphal  writers; 
and  also  Josephus  and  Phik> ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  classical  authors 
are  referred  to.  All  doctrinal  discussions  are  carefully  avoided. 
To  each  book  are  prefixed  prolegomena,  in  which  quesuons  relat- 
ing to  Uieir  authors  authenticity,  &c.  are  discussed:  and  to  each 
book  alsu  are  subjoined  short  excur$u»,  or  disquisitions,  on  passages 
of  extraordinary  obscurity,  or  on  phrases  of  frequent  occurrence,  or 
which  are  used  in  a  particular  sense  by  the  sacred  writers.  With 
regard  to  the  execuUon  of  the  plan  thus  detailed : — Koppe's  two 
ToTumes  are  by  far  the  best  of  the  series :  he  is  a  remarkably  cau- 
tious critic  and  judicious  interpreter.  But  the  second  edition  of  his 
commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  contains  some  very  ex- 
ceptionable notes  by  Professor  Ammon :  they  are,  however,  care- 
fully distinguished  from  those  of  Koppe.  Both  Heinrichs  and  Potts 
are,  unhappily,  tainted  with  that  lax  system  of  interpretation  and 
excess  of  philological  speculation  which  are  the  characteristics  of 
the  modem  theologians  and  biblical  critics  of  Germany."  (Chris- 
tian Monitor,  vol.  li.  pp.  642—644.    Edinburgh,  1822,  8vo.} 

17.  G.  F.  Hezbl  Novi  Fcederia  Volumina  Sacra,  Viroram 
Clarisatmorum  opera  ac  studio,  i  Scriptoribiis  Greda,  illustrata. 
Hale,  1788,  8vo. 

This  work,  which  has  never  Ifeen  completed,  contains  the  Goa- 

K»l8  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  cum  Notis  Variorum,  and  imbodies  the 
hours  of  Weistein,  Raphelius,  Palairet,  Kypke,  Alberti,  Bos,  and 
others. 

18.  Conjectures,  with  short  Comments  and  Ulustrationa  of 
Tarioas  Passages  in  the  New  Testament,  particularly  in  the  Gos- 
pel of  8t  Matthew.  To  which  is  added  a  Specimen  of  Notes 
on  the  Old  Testament  By  Stephen  Wsstok,  B.D.  London, 
1795,  4to. 

19.  Selecta  e  Scholis  Lud.  Casp.  Valckxxasii  in  Libros 
quosdam  Novi  Testament!,  Editore  Disdpulo  E.  Van  Wassen- 
bergh,  qui  Dissertationem  pmmisit  de  Gloaaia  Novi  TestamentL 
Amst  1816-17, 2  vols.  8vo. 

Valckenaer  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  critics  of  the  last 
century.  These  extracts  from  his  Scholia  are  wholly  philological 
To  the  first  volume  M.  Wassenberg  has  prefixed  a  aissortatioa  on 
those  passages  which  he  thinks  were  originally  glosses,  written  in 
the  margin  of  manuscripts,  but  which  in  the  lapse  of  ages  have 
,  become  incorporated  wiiti  the  text  To  the  second  volume  he  has 
also  prefixed  a  Dissertation  respecting  the  Trajeclions  oflen  neces- 
sary in  the  New  Testament.  Some  of  these  Tngections  or  trans- 
positions are  arbitral^  enough.  Bishop  Jebb  has  ^i  ven  a  specimen 
of  them,  with  some  just  castigatory  remarks,  in  his  Sacrea  Litera- 
ture, ppb  128—130. 

20.  'H  KAINH  AIABHKH.  Novum  Teatamentum,  cum  No- 
tis Theologida  et  Philologicis.  Londini,  in  edibua  typogTaphicia 
A.  J.  Valpy,  1816,  8  vola.  8vo. 

A  work  executed  with  equal  oorrecmess  and  elegance:  there 
are  a  few  copies  on  large  paper,  which  are  truly  beautiful.  The 
Greek  is  that  of  the  received  text  with  the  exception  of  some  few 
passages,  in  which  the  editor  acknowledges  that  he  has  followed 
GriesDach ;  and  the  Scholia  are  arranged  in  a  similar  order  with 
those  of  Hardv's  edition,  noticed  in  p.  278.  They  are  chiefly  se- 
lected from  Grotius,  Eisner,  Raphelius,  Bos,  Palairet  Kypke,  and 
Rosenmilller.  To  each  book  is  prefixed  a  short  account  of  its  au- 
thor, occasion,  and  object  drawn  up  in  pure  and  ele|;ant  Latinity. 
For  this  valuable  auxiliair  to  sacred  studies,  the  biblical  smdent  is 
indebted  to  the  Rev.  Edward  Valpt,  B.D.  It  is  no  mean  com- 
mendation of  this  commodious  and  valuable  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  that  a  late  eminent  prelate  of  the  Anglican  Church 
(Bishop  Huntingfbrd),  who  examined  it  signified  his  approbation 
of  every  passage  on  which  any  controversy  was  likely  to  be  occa- 
sioned ;  and  stated  that  had  he  edited  it,  it  would  luive  been  simi- 
larly edited. 

21.  *H  KAINH  ATAeHKH.  The  New  Testament  with  Eng- 
lish Notes,  critical,  philological,  and  ezplanatoiy.    [By  the  Rar. 


LoDdoo,  I8t6,  3  vdbL 


Edwaid  Yaupt,  B  J).]    A  ne 

8vo. 

A  new  and  greatly  improved  edition  of  the  pceoeding  work  :  m 
it  is  now  accompanied  with  various  readings,  the  reader  will  £ad  i 
a  more  particular  account  of  it  as  well  as  of  the  editioBia  ai  ite 
New  Testament  with  varioua  readings  and  phihdoeical  notrs  fay 
the  Rev.  Drs.  Burton  and  BtOMFiKun,  amoog  iha  critical  ediusa 
of  the  New  Testament  in  p.  19    of  this  Appendix. 

22.  Teatamentum  Novum  Grec^.  CumanimadTenMoibsiaC-: 
tids,  dec  a  Joanne  Severino  VATam.    Hale  Sazonnm,  1 6^.  ^  l 

See  the  title  at  length,  and  an  account  of  the  Notes,  &c  of  ika  | 
edition  of  the  New  Testament,  in  pb  16.  of  this  Appendix. 

23.  A  Commentary  or  Expoaition  on  the  New  Tcatuacs: 
with  a  Decad  of  Common  PImcs.    By  John  Tm^Fr.     Ijouka.  , 
1647,  2  vols.  4to. 

A  work  containing  many  judicious  obserrationa,  oc^lected  &k 
various  sources,  but  for  the  most  part  expresaed  in  nncOT&th  iu- 
guage.    It  is  both  scarce  and  dear. 

24.  A  Paraphrase  and  Annotations  on  the  New  Teatame; 
by  Henij  Hammovd,  D.D.     London,  1702,  folio,  beat  ediaou 

The  first  edition  of  this  valuable  work  appeared  in  1653 :  a  a 
in  great  and  growing  reputation.  There  are  many  good  cntioEix 
but  many  that  ore  much  mistaken.  Dr.  Han&mond  ''findi  iza' 
Gnostics  every  where,  which  is  his  principal  fault :  many  td  1/ 
Clerc's  animadversions  upon  those  places  are  very  good  ;  and  ks 
edition  of  his  book  in  Latin  I  think  much  prefeimUe  to  the  scif . 
nal."    (Dr.  Doddridge.) 

25.  A  Paraphrase  on  the  New  Testament,  witb  Notes,  dae- 
trinal  and  practical.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Bxxtxb.  Lonka, 
1696,  8vo. — Reprinted  at  London,  1810,  8vo. 

The  paraphrase  is  inserted  between  the  Teraea  of  the  text  sad 
in  a  wialler  type.  The  annotations  are  at  the  end  of  the  chapcra 
They  are  for  the  most  part  very  short  and  contain  much  fumt 
sense  and  piety.  Mr.  Baxter's  **  practical  writings,"  aaid  Dr.  Bms- 
row,  **  were  never  mended,  and  his  controveiaial  ones  aeldooi  » 
futed." 

26.  A  Paraphraae  and  Commentary  on  the  New  Testamnt; 
to  which  is  aikled  a  Chronology  of  the  New  Testament,  and  ^ 
Alphabetical  Table  of  Places  mentioned  in  the  New  Tearamm;. 
By  Daniel  Whitbt,  D.D.  London,  1761,  3  Tola,  folio:  sin 
1883,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 

This  is  considered  as  the  beat  edition :  the  work  was  lint  pn.b> 
lished  in  1703 :  and  the  10th  edition,  in  4io.  appeared  in  Isi'. 
Divines  of  every  denomination  concur  in  pronouncing  Dr.  Yt^nr 
by's  commentary  to  be,  upon  the  whole,  the  beat  upon  the  New 
Testament  that  is  extant  m  the  English  language.  It  is  ijatenec 
in  almost  every  list  of  books  that  we  have  aeen  reoommended  n 
students. 

27.  Expository  Notes,  with  Practical  Obaervmtions  on  ibM 
New  Testament  of  oiu-  Lord  and  Saviour  Jeaoa  Ohrist ;  whoda 
the  Sacred  Text  is  at  large  redtod,  the  Sense  explained,  dec  Ac 
By  William  Bubkitt,  M.A.  London,  1814, 4tDw ;  alao  183X, 
in  2  Tola  8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  this  deservedly  popular  wtnk  waa  priaisd 
early  in  the  laat  century ;  and  its  practical  utility  haa  caused  it  to 
be  several  times  reprinted  in  folio,  besides  the  above-nottced  edi- 
tion in  4to.  It  does  not  profess  to  discuss  critical  oueariona,  bat  > 
very  useful  for  the  in/ferencei  it  deduces  from  me  sacred  Iri:. 
Burkitt  (says  Dr.  Doddrid|^}  **  has  many  schemes  of  ok!  aennom  : 
his  sentiments  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  work,  aa  the  autbun 
from  whom  he  took  his  materiala  were  orthodox  or  not."  The  Re- 
verend Dr.  Glasse  published  an  edition  of  thia  work,  a  few  y«s» 
since,  in  2  vols.  4to. ;  which  was  soon  ailerwarda  followed  by  sa 
abridgment  in  one  thick  volume,  8vo.  for  the  nae  of  the  poor. 

28.  The  Practical  Expositor ;  or,  an  Expoaition  of  the  Nev 
Testament  in  the  Form  of  a  Paraphrase,  with  occaaiona]  Notca^ 
and  aerioas  Recollections  at  the  end  of  each  Chapter.  By  Joha 
OiTTSs,  D.D.  London,  1739-52,  3  vola.  4to.  Variona  editiaM 
are  extant,  in  6  vols.  8vo. 

Dr.  Guyse  was  an  eminent  dissenting  divine  of  the  eightecatk 
century,  and  in  his  religious  principles  (Talvinistic.  Hia  parafrfmss 
has  never  been  very  popular,  though  it  **  is  said  to  diaplay  a  souod 
judgment  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  original,  and  consideia* 
Die  critical  powers."  (Chalmers's  Biographical  Dictionary,  vaL 
xvi.  p.  490.) 

29.  An  Exposition  on  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament 
extracted  from  the  Writings  of  the  best  Authors,  ancient  and 
modem.    By  John  Marchakt.    London,  1743,  folio. 

80.  The  Primitive  New  Testament  Part  I.  oontaming  dis 
Four  Gospels,  with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Part  II.  containing 
XIY.  Epistles  of  PauL  Part  III.  containing  the  seven  CatfaoU 
Epistles.  Part  IV.  containing  the  Revelation  of  John  [transbted, 
with  a  few  Notes,  by  William  Wbistov].  8vo.  -SCanifoid,  1744. 
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A  book  not  of -Tenr  oonrnion  occarrence:  to  render  it  oomplete, 
ttiere  sboiJd  be  prenxed  a  harmony  "  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ,  according  to  Beia's  double  copy  of  the  Four  Gospeb  and 
Acts  of  the  Apostles." 

The  first  part  is  transUited  "  according  to  the  Greek  part  of  the 
MS.  of  Bexa,  the  imperfections  of  which  are  supplied  from  the  Vul- 
gar Latin ;"  the  second  nart  is  **  according  to  the  Greek  of  the 
Clermont  manuscript ;"  tne  third  and  fourth  ports  are  said  to  be 
"all  according  to  the  Greek  Alexandrian  MS.,  according  to  the 
collation  in  Dr.  Mills,  corrected."  The  modem  distinctions  of 
chapters  and  verses  are  retained. 

31.  The  Family  Expositor:  or  a  Paraphrase  and  Versioii  of 
tfie  New  Testament,  with  Critical  Notes,  and  a  Practical  Im- 
proTement  of  each  Section.  By  Philip  DoDnniDes,  D.D.  Lon- 
don, 1760-62,  6  Tols.  4to.  Also  in  4  vols.  4to.  London,  1806 ; 
and  vanouB  editions  in  6  vols.  8vo. :  also  in  one  volume,  saper- 
royal  Sto.    London,  1825. 

The  late  Bishop  of  Durham  (Dr.  Barrington),  in  addressing  his 
clergy  on  the  choice  of  books,  characterizes  this  masterly  work  in 
the  followinpf  terms . — *'  In  reading  the  New  Testament,  I  recom- 
mend Doddridge's  Family  Expositor,  as  an  imptirtial  interpreter  and 
faithful  monitor.  Other  expositions  and  commentaries  might  be 
menuoned,  greatly  to  the  honour  of  their  respective  authors,  for 
their  several  excellencies ;  such  as,  elegance  of  exposition,  acute- 
ness  of  illustration,  and  copiousness  of  erudition :  out  I  know  of 
no  expositor  who  unites  so  many  advantages  as  Doddridge ;  whether 
you  regard  the  fidelity  of  his  veraion,  the  fulness  and  penpicuity 
of  his  composition,  the  utilitjr  of  his  general  and  historical  infor- 
mation, the  impartiality  of  his  doctrinal  comments,  or,  lastly,  the 
piety  and  pastoral  eamesmess  of  his  moral  and  religious  applica- 
tions. He  has  made,  as  he  professes  to  have  done,  ample  use  of 
the  commentators  that  preceded  him ;  and  in  the  explanation  of 
grammatical  difficulties,  he  has  profited  much  more  from  the  philo- 
logical wriien  on  the  Greek  Testament  than  could  almost  have 
been  expected  in  so  multifarious  an  undertaking  as  the  Family  Ex- 
positor, Indeed,  for  all  the  most  valuable  purposes  of  a  Commen- 
tary on  the  New  Testament,  the  Family  Expositor  cannot  fall  too 
eaily  into  the  hands  of  those  intended  for  holy  orders."  (Sermons 
and  Tracts,  p.  150.)  This  admirable  oommentaiy  is  in  the  lists  of 
books  recommended  by  Bishops  Watson  and  Tomline,  and  almost 
every  other  theological  tutor. 

An  abridgment  of  the  Family  Expositor,  upon  a  plan  suggested 
by  Dr.  Doddridge  himself,  waspublished  a  few  years  since  by  the 
Rev.  S.  Palmer,  entitled  '*  The  Family  Expositor  abridged,  according 
to  the  plan  of  its  author ;  containing  his  version,  ancfthe  most  use- 
ful explanatory  notes,  with  practical  reflections  at  the  end  of  each 
section  entire."  2  vols.  8vo.  It  forms  a  convenient  companion  to 
Mr.  Orton's  Exposition  of  the  Old  Testament,  noticed  in  p.  115.  of 
this  Appendix. 

32.  The  New  Testament,  carefully  coUated  with  the  Greek, 
and  corrected ;  divided  and  pointed  according  to  the  various  sub- 
jects treated  of  by  the  Inspired  Writers,  with  the  common  divi- 
sion into  chaptera  and  verses  in  the  margin ;  and  illustrated  with 
Notes  critical  and  explanatory.  By  Richard  Wtiths,  A.M. 
London,  1764,  2  vols.  8vo. 

**  Mr.  Wynne  seems  to  have  made  his  divisions  into  chapters  and 
verses,  with  a  good  deal  of  attention  and  judgment  As  to  the 
translation  and  many  of  the  notes,  they  are  so  much  taken  from 
the  Family  Expositor  of  the  late  Reverend  Dr.  Doddridge,  that  the 
duty  we  owe  the  public  obliges  us  to  say,  they  are  more  the  pro- 
perty of  that  learned  critic  than  of  our  eailor."  (Monthly  Review, 
O.  S.  vol.  xxxi.  pp.  406,  407.)  The  book,  however,  is  useful,  and 
not  dear. 

83.  The  New  Testament  or  New  Covenant  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  translated  from  t^e  Greek,  according  to  the 
present  idiom  of  the  English  tongue.  With  Notes  and  Refer- 
By  John  WoRSLST.    London,  1770,  8vo. 


The  design  pf  this  version  is  to  depart  as  little  as  possible  from 
the  authorized  translation,  while  the  author  has  endeavoured  (and 
with  some  degree  of  success)  to  bring  it  nearer  to  the  original,  and 
•  to  make  the  form  of  expression  more  suited  to  our  present  language, 
He  professes  to  have  paid  especial  attention  to  the  correct  render* 
ing  of  the  partideMy  many  of^  which,  it  is  well  known,  ara  omitted 
in  the  authorized  veraion.  The  notes  are  very  brief,  and  princi- 
pally intended  to  confirm  and  illustrate  the  more  literal  or  various 
renderings  at  the  bottom  of  each  page.  **  This  work  may  be  very 
usefully  consulted ;  and  persons  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
original,  may  be  able  from  hence  to  form  their  judgment  concern- 
ing the  translation  in  common  use  among  us,  and  to  improve  their 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures."    (Month.  Rev.,  O.  S.  vol.  xliii.  p.  12.) 

34.  The  Christian  Expositor :  being  a  brief  Exphmation  of 
the  New  Testament,  whereby  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  rendered 
easy  to  be  understood  by  the  meanest  capacities.  By  the  Rev. 
James  Ashtoh.    London,  1774,  8vo. 

**  We  think  Mr.  Ashton  seems  to  have  assumed  rather  too  much 
in  his  title-page.  We  have  looked  over  the  volume,  and  find  several 
pertinent  illustrations ;  but  we  apprehend  that  this  well-intended 
work  will  admit  of  a  jereat  deal  of  improvement."  (Monthly  Re- 
view, O.  S.  vol  lii.  p.  365.) 


86.  An  Exposition  of  the  New  Testament,  intended  as  an 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Scriptorea,  by  pointing  out  the 
leading  sense  and  connexion  of  the  Sacred  Writers.  By  Wm« 
GiLvis,  M.A.    2  vols.  8vo. 

This  justly-admired  and  ably-executed  work  has  gone  through 
several  ediuoiis :  it  first  appeared  in  one  volume,  4to.  1790.  **The 
plan  of  the  author  is,  to  ^ve  the  whole  substance  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, verse  by  verse,  in  such  a  kind  of  paraphrase  as  may  make 
the  historical  parts  run  on  in  a  pleasing  style  of  narrative,  and  con- 
vey the  doctnnal  parts  with  such  connection  of  the  argument  and 
illustration  of  the  sense,  as  may  induce  even  the  idle  to  read  the 
whole  with  pleasure.  Sentences  are  occasionally  thrown  in  for 
sake  of  explanation ;  but  of  this  and  every  deviation  from  ihe  ap- 
parent literal  sense  of  the  context,  due  notice  is  given  in  the  notes; 
which  are  numerous,  learned,  and  satifactory.  We  have  not  seen 
any  plan  more  likely  to  attract  all  kinds  of  readera  to  this  best  of 
studies ;  and  we  are  happy  to  bear  testimony  that  the  plan  is  exe- 
cuted with  good  sense  and  without  affectation."  (British  Critic, 
O.  S.  vol.  iv.  p.  122.) 

36.  A  Translation  of  the  New  Testament.  By  Gilbert  Wakk- 
rixLD,  B.A.     Second  edition,  with  improvements.     London, 

1795,  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published  in  three  volumes, 
8va  1792.  For  an  account  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  this  ver- 
sion, see  the  Monthly  Review,  New  Series,  vol.  viii.  pp.  241—247. 
and  vol.  xx.  p.  225.  It  was  preceded,  first,  by  A  New  TVannlatioH. 
of  the  Oospa,  cf  Saint  Matthewt  vxith  Notes  critical^  philoUgicalt  and 
explanatory.  4to.  London^  1782,  of  which  a  severe  account  is  given 
in  the  same  journal,  vol.  Ixix.  Old  Series,  pp.  48 — 59. ;  and,  secondly, 
by  A  New  Translation  of  those  Parts  only  of  the  New  Testament 
vmich  are  wrongly  trandaied  in  our  common  version,  8vo.  London, 
1789.  This  is  a  small  volume,  but  more  valuable  for  reference 
than  the  work  above  noticed ;  as  it  consists  simply  of  corrections 
of  passages  mistranslated,  without  any  comment  or  observations. 

37.  A  Translation  of  the  New  Testament,  firom  the  original 
Greek.  Humbly  attempted  by  Nathaniel  ScAaLSTT,  assisted  by 
men  of  piety  and  literature.    With  Notes.    London,  1798,  8vo. 

This  translation  is  executed  in  conformity  with  the  tenets  of  tho 
Universalists.  **  It  is  with  sincere  rerret  that  we  see  so  much  piety 
and  good  intention  so  very  expensively  misemployed  as  in  the  pre- 
sent volume.  Nothing  can  be  more  injudicious  than  the  whole  plan 
and  form  of  the  work.  What  advantage  can  possibly  be  expected 
from  printing  the  historical  parts  of  the  Testament  like  a  oZay  '  • . .  • 
**It  will  hardly  be  credible  to  those  who  do  not  see  the  book,  that 
this  strange  method  is  employed  throughout,  whenever  it  is  practi- 
cable."   (British  Critic,  O.  &  vol.  xiii.  p.  435.) 

38.  An  Attempt  towards  revising  our  English  TransUition  of 
the  Greek  Scriptures,  or  the  New  Covenant  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
towards  illustrating  the  Sense  by  philological  and  explanatory 
Notes.    By  William  Nxwcoxx,  D.D.,  Ajrchbishop  of  Armagh. 

1796,  2  vols,  royal  8vo. 

This  work,  though  printed  so  long  ago  as  1796,  was  not  published 
till  some  time  after  the  right  reverend  author's  decease  in  1800. 
In  his  preface  it  is  stated  that  his  original  intention  extended  no 
further  than  to  improve  our  authorized  translation  of  the  Greek 
Scriptures,  following  the  text  of  Griesbach's  critical  edition,  except 
in  a  few  instances.  Finding,  however,  that  his  plan  would  be  de- 
fective without  a  comment  on  the  text  of  such  a  difficult  book,  he 
proceeded  to  add  a  selection  of  annotations  from  a  body  of  notes 
which  he  had  formed  or  compiled,  with  occasional  additions  sup- 
plied by  able  commentators,  or  by  .his  own  study  of  the  sacred 
wriungs.  This  version  was  (much  to  the  mortification  of  some 
of  the  archbishop's  relatives)  made  the  basis  of  the  following 
work,  which  is  here  noticed,  merely  lest  the.  author  of  these  pages 
should  be  charged  with  designedly  omitting  it. 

39.  The  New  Testament  in  an  iMpmoTSD  Vsasroir,  upon 
the  basis  of  Archbishop  Newoome's  New  Translation :  with  a 
corrected  Text,  and  Notes  critical  and  explanatory,  &c  dec.  ^mc 
London,  1808,  8vo. 

This  version  is  avowedly  made  to  support  the  Unitarian  scheme ; 
for  though  the  late  learned  Archbishop  Newcome's  name  is  speci- 
fied  in  tne  title-page,  as  a  kind  of  model,  his  authority  is  oisre- 
garded  whenever  it  militates  against  the  creed  of  the  anonymous 
editors.  The  errora  and  perversions  of  this  translation  have  been 
most  ably  exposed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nares,  in  his  "  Remarks  on  the 
Venion  of  the  New  Testament,  lately  edited  by  the  Unitarians," 
&c.  dw.  8vo.  London,  1808  (2d  edit  1814) ;  by  the  Rev.  T.  Ren- 
nell,  in  his  '*  Animadversions  on  the  Unitarian  Translation  by  a 
Student  in  Divinity,"  8vo.  London,  1811 ;  and  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Laurence  (now  Archbishop  of  Cashel),  in  his  "  Critical  Reflections 
on  some  important  Misrepresentations  contained  in  the  Unitarian 
Version  of  the  New  Testament,"  8vo.  Oxford  and  London,  1811 ; 
and  especially  in  the  **  Vindication  of  the  Authenticity  of  the 
Narratives  contained  in  the  first  two  chapters  of  the  Gospels  of  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Luke,"  by  a  Layman.  London,  1822.  8vo.  The 
three  last-mentioned  treatises  discuss  various  topics,  which  it  did 
not  fall  within  Dr.  Nares's  plan  to  notice.  Two  snort  but  very  able 
critiques  on  the  Unitarian  Version  may  also  be  seen  in  the  Quar- 
teriy  Review,  vol.  i.  pp.  315 — 336.,  and  the  Eclectic  Review  fbt 
1809,  V0I..V.  pp.  24— &.,  236-25L 
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40.  TIm  New  TeiNanent,  ttrnmlated  Irom  the  Oraek;  and 
the  Four  (jrospelfi  arranged  in  Harmony,  where  the  parte  of  each 
«ra  introduced  according  to  the  Natural  Order  of  the  Narrative, 
and  the  Exact  Order  of  Time.  With  aome  Preliminary  Obaer- 
Tationa»  and  Notee  critical  and  explanatory.  By  William 
TnoMPsoir,  A.M.   Kilmarnock,  1816,  3  vok.  8vo 

Thie  work  the  writer  of  theie  pages  haa  never  been  able  to  pro- 
cure :  it  !■  thus  characterized  by  Mr.  Orme : — "  Mr.  Thompson  ia 
entitled  to  respect,  for  his  attempt  to  translate  the  New  Testament, 
whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  his  success.  If  a  profound 
acquaintance  with  classical  and  biblical  Greek,  solidity  of  judg- 
ment, great  nicety  of  taste,  and  acuteness  of  discernment,  together 
with  m  command  of  pure  and  easy  phraseology  in  our  native 
tongue,  be  essential  to  a  good  translation  of  the  Bible,  this  work 
will  not  stand  the  test.  The  author's  atminments  in  all  these 
respects  were  very  moderate.  The  veraion  is  *  studiously  made  as 
literal  as  possible.^  The  English  idiom  is  continually  sacrificed  to 
the  Greek,  so  that  grammaUcal  propriety  is  oAen  violated;  and 
the  desire  to  render  the  translation  very  faithful,  and  very  clear, 
haa  often  made  it  obseure  and  incorrect.  He  never  departs  from 
the  received  text  in  a  single  instance ;  so  that,  for  him.  Mill  and 
Wetstein  and  Griesbach  have  all  laboured  in  vain.  The  prelimi- 
nary observations  contain  some  feeble  criticism  on  Dr.  Campbell's 
Dissertations.  The  notes  to  the  work  are  numerous,  and  sometimes 
long;  but  they  rarely  discover  much  ability.  The  piety  of  the 
author,  and  his  attachment  to  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Gospel, 
are  very  apparent ;  and,  with  all  its  defects,  some  of  the  ren- 
derings are  good,  and  many  remarks  occur  which  are  worthy  of 
attenuon."    (Orme's  Biblioth.  Biblica,  p^  490.) 

41.  Recensio  Synoptica  Annotationis  Sacm,  being  a  Critical 
Digest  and  Synoptical  Arrangement  of  the  most  important  An- 
Botations  on  the  New  Testament,  exegetical,  philological,  and 
doctrinal ;  carefully  collected  and  condensed  from  the  best  Com- 
mentators, both  Ancient  and  Modem,  and  so  digested  as  to  form 
one  consistent  body  of  Annotation,  in  which  each  portion  ia  sys- 
tematically attributed  to  its  respective  author,  and  the  foreign 
matter  translated  into  English.  The  whole  interspersed  with  a 
copious  body  of  original  Annotations.  By  the  Rev.  8.  T. 
Bloomfixld,  M.A«  [now  D.D.1  London,  1827,  8  very  large 
volumes,  8vo. 

Copious  as  is  the  title-page  of  this  elaborate  work,  it  barely  ex- 
presses the  nature  of  its  various  contents.  Purposely  avoiding  to 
treat  on  those  sul^ects  which  are  discussed  in  the  Commentaries 
of  Bp  Maiit  and  Dr.  D'Oyly,  of  Dr.  A.  Clarke  and  of  Mr.  Hewlett, 
the  annotations  of  Messrs.  Elsley  and  Slode,  the  treatises  of  Bps. 
Tomline  and  Marsh,  Michaeliss  Introduction,  and  also  in  this 
work.  Dr.  Bloomfield  hss  derived  his  exegetical  and  doctrinal  an- 
notations from  the  Scholiasts  and  Glossographen,  as  well  as  from 
Theophylaot,  Theodoret,  Euthymins,  and  other  ancient  fathers  of 
the  churoh,  especially  the  eloquent  and  erudite  Chrysostom; 
while  Ebner,  Raphelius,  Kypke,  Wetstein,  Koppe,  Rosenmiiller, 
Tittmanii,  Kuinuel,  Whitby.  Macknight,  Doddridge,  and  numerous 
other  critics  and  commentaton,  both  British  and  foroign,  have 
largely  contributed  to  his  philological  illustrations.  Nor  has  he 
omitted  to  avail  himself  of  the  valuable  aids  for  the  elucidation  of 
the  Scriptures  which  are  contained  in  the  works  of  Cartwright, 
Bttxtorf,  Lightfoot,  Pococke,  Surenhusius,  Schoottsenius,  Meuschen, 
and  others.  Those  only  who  have  been  engaged  in  similar  studies 
can  approciate  the  labour  of  Dr  Bloom  field's  undertaking,  to 
which  he  has  devoted  many  years  of  patient  research,  amicT  the 
oonflicting  opinions  of  critics  and  theologians.  There  is  scarcely 
a  single  difficult  passage  which  is  not  elucidated;  while  the 
ceouineness  of  some  important  texts,  which  had  been  impugned, 
u  ably  vindicated  and  established.  Avoiding  minor  topics,  on 
which  real  Christians  may  agree  to  difier  in  opinion.  Dr.  B.  has 
laudably  applied  his  learning  to  the  defence  of  these  cardinal 
doctrines  or  the  New  Testament, — the  Dei^  and  vicarious  Atone- 
ment of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Deity  and  Personality  of  the  Holy 
SpiriL  To  those  who  have  not  the  means  of  procuruig  the  costly 
and  voluminous  publications  of  foreign  commentators,  these 
volumes  will  be  most  acceptable ;  while  such  as  may  possess  them 
will  hero  find  a  convenient  manual  of  referonce  for  their  opinions 
on  various  lopios.  The  value  of  Dr.  Bloomfield's  work  is  enhanced 
by  the  numerous  glossarial  notes  which  he  has  introduced  on 
difficult  words  of  rare  or  infrequent  occurrence.  The  first  part, 
which  consists  of  three  volumes,  is  appropriated  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  four  Gospels ;  the  second,  which  is  in  five  volumes,  treats 
on  the  Acts  ano  Epistles.  Altogether,  this  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant works  in  sacred  literature  which  has  been  offered  to  the 
attention  of  Bible  students  for  many  years. 

42.  The  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ;  translated  out  of  the  original  Greek,  and  with  the 
former  Translations  diligently  compared  and  revised.  Arranged 
in  Paragraphs,  such  as  the  aense  requires;  the  divisionB  of 
Chapten  and  Verses  being  noted  in  the  margin ;  with  various 
tablea,  dbc  By  Jamea  Nounsi.  New  York,  1827,  8vo. 
,  The  common  (or  authorized)  translation  remains  unaltered ;  the 
paragraphs  are  generally  copied  from  those  in  Knapp's  critical 
e-! '  tion  of  the  Greek  Testament,  noticed  in  a  16.  of  this  Appendix ; 
though  sometimes  the  paragraph*  of  BeQgeVs  eaition  am  pieforrad. 


A  eritical  analyaia  of  die  oootanti  is  ^eed  at  dw  head  of  csrk 
page.  A  few  notes  are  given  on  the  pnnctoniion  of  sevml 
passages,  together  with  a  short  Introduction,  on  the  origin  »< 
proper  use  of  the  Divisions  into  Chapten  and  Venes ;  an  walatt 
of  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  arranged  from  Archbishop  »«• 
corae's ;  a  Table  of  the  Order  and  Date  of  the  Books  of  the  ^ew 
Testament,  and  an  Index  of  Quotations  from  the  Old  TettaneA 

48.  The  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Savkwr  Jca 
Christ  With  an  Introduction  and  Notea.  By  J.  A.  Ccxxixsk 
Second  edition,  revised  and  improved.    Boaton,  1827,  IIbml 

44.  The  New  Teatement:  with  a  Plain  Bxpaaition  for  the 
uae  of  Families.  By  the  Rev.  Thomaa  Bots,  JUA.  Loafaa 
1827,  4U>. 

46.  Analecta  Theologica.  A  digested  and  ananged  CW 
pendium  of  the  most  approved  Commentariea  npoo  the  5c« 
Testament.  By  the  Rev.  William  Tmollopk,  HA.  Loote. 
1829-84,  2  large  vols.  8vo. 

The  object  of  this  laborious  and  coraprehenstTe  work  is,  to  en- 
press  into  as  condensed  a  fonn  as  is  consistent  with  pefsptcsr^i. 
the  opinions,  illustrations,  and  eipositions  of  the  principal  tked^ 
gians  and  biblical  critics.  The  several  aignments  are  digested  »si 
arranged  in  suoh  a  manner  that  the  merits  of  any  qnestioa  mm  » 
seen  at  one  view,  without  reference  to  the  authon  ibeaaelio; 
the  bulk  and  hiffh  price  of  many  of  whose  VForicB  pbee  ih^m 
beyond  the  reach  or  juiuor  bibliaU  atmdeniB,  lor  whose  vat  Jir 
TroUope's  publication  is  especially  designed.  Those  wriieis,  wte 
have  taken  difierent  sides  in  certain  questiooa,  are  diitBri:? 
marked ;  and  the  student  is  directed  to  that  interpretatioo  of  be 
several  disputed  texts  which  seems  lo  be  best  aupported,  and  ant 

general ly  approved.  It  is  a  primary  and  very  important  Iraian  ti 
[lis  work,  that  it  gives  the  whoxje  of  the  aivomenia  on  s>f  eas> 
tested  topic  in  a  oonspicnous  and  oonneciM  form :  wheicti  a 
some  of  those  collections  of  notea  which  are  mnch  in  ose  saoef 
iunior  students,  the  heads  of  such  arguments  only  arc  p\A 
leaving  the  inexperienced  reader  in  a  maxe  of  ootillicriog  opau», 
and  unable  to  form  his  own  iudgment  without  cooeuluiig  tHa 
wrilen  themselves ;  whose  works  in  many  cases  he  may  not  bw 
the  opportunity  or  the  means  of  procuring. 

46.  The  Christian  Expositor,  or  Practical  Guide  to  the  ^i; 
of  the  New  Testament,  intended  for  the  Uae  of  General  Resdn 
By  the  Rev.Geoige  HoLDxir,  MA.  London,  1830,  ISmou  Piia 
10«.  Bd. 

This  volume  also  forms  a  part  of  Mr.  Holden'e  commentarr  a 
the  entire  Bible,  the  plan  of  which  is  suted  in  pa|re  114^  Na  57 
supra.    **  In  the  prosecution  of  his  undertaking  me  author  ha 

S'ven  an  explanation  of  every  vene,  and  even  of  every  rius»  -2 
e  New  Testament,  which  appeared  liable  to  lie  misundetstood 
first,  by  a  critical  examination  of  the  sacred  text  itself,  and  iK«£ 
by  consulting  the  most  eminent  commentaton  and  hiblicsl  aiwk 
both  British  and  foreign.  Without  sny  parade  of  sacred  philoioD 
he  has  concisely  given  the  results  of  his  inveatigation ;  sod  iJw 
reader,  who  has  recourM  to  his  pages  for  the  inierpreiatia}  cf 
really  >  difficult  pasciges,  will  rarely,  if  ever,  be  disappoiai^  ' 
(Christian  Remembrancer,  August,  1830,  pu  480.)  "  As  a  prsciki 
expositor  of  the  New  Testament,  convenient  for  ready,  sod,  «f 
may  add,  satisfactory  reference,  this  is  one  of  the  most  weii 
works  that  has  for  some  time  appeared,  connected  with  bcbiia> 
literature.  Mr.  Holden  gives  us,  instead  of  philology,  the  rosis 
of  philology,  two  extremely  difierent  things ;  and  such  words  aol 
passages  only,  as  admit  of  ambiguity,  are  selected  for  explsj^iH-c 
The  task  is  accomplished  with  great  intelligence  and  leanuag-' 
(Monthly  Review,  July,  1890,  pp.  468, 469.) 

47.  The  Devotional  Testament,  containing  Rejections  aad 
Meditations  on  the  difierent  Paragraphs  of  the  New  Testsinrrt 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  intended  as  a  Help  te 
the  Closet  and  for  domestic  Worship.  By  the  Rev.  Ridnid 
Marks.    London,  1830.  4to. 

48.  Explanatory  Notes  upon  the  New  Testament,  with  oe» 
sional  Remarks,  critical  and  practicaL  By  the  Rev.  G.  Bun. 
London,  1832,  12mo. 

49.  A  New  and  Corrected  Version  of  the  New  Testament :  or. 
a  Minute  Revision  and  professed  Translation  of  the  origiiiil 
Histories,  Memoirs,  Letters,  Prophecies,  and  other  prodoctioBi 
of  the  Evangelista  and  Apostles.  To  which  are  subjoined  • 
few  generally  brief,  critical,  explanatory,  and  practical  Notei 
By  Rodolphus  DiCKiiraoir.  Boston  [Massachoaetta],  1833,  njal 
8vo. 


"  Mr.  Dickinson  has  reformed  the  titles  of  the  several  boob  of 
the  New  Testament,  substituting  for  those  generally  received  nA 
as  the  following.  History  by  Matthew ;  Lmke's  Hialory  ^  i^«& 
and  EcdeskiMtical  TransocUoms ;  JohCs  Qtmrai  Aidhrtss  t»  Ckru- 
Hans ;  John*s  Letter  to  an  eminsnt  Christian  Wosmh  ;  Johns  UUtn 
Visions,  and  Prophecies.  Whether  there  is  not  a  ridicnloiii  At- 
lation  in  all  this,  let  our  readen  judge.    Thiavvorfc  is  uatoemsA 


on  the  title.page  as  a  professed  translation.  By  this  vre  are,  it  a 
presumed,  to  underaiand,  that  it  is  not  an  aetuat  traaalation.  boi  & 
oonoootion  of  materials  in  the  vemaeolar  tongue^  daaigned  lo  jm 
as  a  new  tninslatioa.    And  we  are  very  wiling  lo  beUere  H^f^ 
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ieawd  traiwIatioD ;  lor  a  pratty  thoroogh  emnination  hm  ftiled  to 
show  aa  the  faintest  traces  of  a  critic's  hand.  Where  ill-chosen 
and  ill-arranged  phraseology  has  not  made  the  work  utterly  unin- 
telligible, the  aense  is  generally  the  same  with  that  of  the  received 
version,  with  here  and  there  a  modificatjon  borrowed  from  Camobell 

or  Macknight Apart  from  its  literary  execution,  this  prqfeaaed 

trandation  has  no  distinctive  character :  and,  as  the  author  (in  his 
pre&ce)  places  his  chief  reliance  on  the  rhetorical  embellishments 
with  which  be  has  adorned  the  sacred  text,  we  are  constrained  to 
award  a  verdict  of  unqualified  condemnation. 

*'  The  notes  which  ibrm  the  Appendix  to  this  volume  are  princi- 
pally selected  from  English  and  American  writers.     They  are 

excerpted  indifferently  from  writers  of  widely  varying  creeds 

He  has  introduced  many  annotations  from  works  not  professedly 
critical.  He  has  elevated  some  men  to  the  rank  of  commentators 
on  Scripture,  who  surely  never  anticipated  that  honour.  He  gives 
us  on  the  Lofos  a  note  from  Jefferson,  and  several  of  the  largest 
notes  are  creaited  to  such  men  as  J.  Q.  Adams,  Chancellor  Kent, 
and  Wirt  The  Free  Enquirer,  an  tJifidel  paper  published  at  New 
York,  furnishes  several  short  remarks.  And'  there  are  some 
original  notes,  tinned  with  the  translator's  usual  grandiloquence." 
(American  Monthly  Review  for  March,  1833,  vol.  iii.  pp.  221,  222, 
22a) 

50.  The  Village  Testament,  according  to  the  authorized  ver- 
sion, with  Notes,  Original  and  Selected :  likewise  Introductions 
and  concluding  Remartu  to  each  book,  Polyglott  References, 
and  Marginal  Readings,  Geographical  Index,  Chronological  and 
other  Tables  [and  two  Maps].  By  the  Rev.  William  Pattox. 
New  York,  1833,  second  edition,  1834,  18mo. 

A  commodious  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  and  neatly  printed, 
with  a  minute  but  very  distinct  type.  The  notes  have  been  com- 
piled  with  much  industry :  a  considerable  portion  of  them  is 
original. 

61.  The  Pocket  Commentary,  consisting  of  Critical  Notes  on 
the  New  Testament ;  original  and  selected  from  the  most  cele- 
brated Biblical  Critics  and  Commentators.  By  David  Davidboit. 
Second  Edition.    Edinburgh,  1834,  18mo. 

52.  A  Pocket  Expositor  of  the  New  Testament  By  Thomas 
Ketwo&th.    London,  1834,  18mo. 


[ii.]   Commentatort  on  detached  JSookt  of  the  JSTev  Teotamcnt, 

COMMBHTATOBS  OB  THB  BIBTOBICAL  BOOKS. 

1.  Novi  Tcstamenti  Libri  Historic!,  Grsd  et  Latini,  perpetuo 
Commentario  illustrati,  a  Baldvino  Waljbo.  Lugd.  BaL  1653; 
et  AmsteL  1662,  4to. 

This  may,  with  great  propriety,  be  termed  an  edition  of  the  four 
Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Ajiostles,  cum  noiU  variorum.  The  notes 
of  Beza,  Grotius,  Drusius,  Heinsius,  and  others,  are  here  inserted  in 
regular  order,  the  reader  being  left  to  decide  for  himself,  which 
interpretation  he  will  prefer.  As  the  book  sells  at  an  easy  price, 
it  may  be  advantageously  substituted  for  the  larger  edidons  of 
those  eminent  critics,  where  they  cannot  be  conveniently  referred 
to,  or  procured. 

2.  A  Paraphrase  on  the  Four  Evangelists.  By  Samuel 
Clabks,  D.D.    London,  2  vols.  8vo. 

To  form  a  complete  paraphrase  on  the  New  Testament,  there  are 
usually  associated  with  this  valuable  work  of  ]>r.  Clarke,  a  '*  Para- 
phrase on  the  Acts  and  Epistles,"  2  vols.  8vo.  and  a  "  Paraphrase 
on  the  Revelations,"  in  one  volume,  8va  by  T.  Pyle,  M.A.  Their 
'reserved  popularity  has  caused  them  to  pass  through  repeated  edi- 
tions. "Dr.  Clarke's  paraphrase  on  the  Evangelists  deserves  an 
attentive  reading ;  he  narrates  a  story  in  handsome  language,  and 
connects  the  parts  well  together ;  but  fails  much  in  emphasis,  and 
seems  to  mistake  the  order  of  the  histories."  (Dr.  Doddridge.) 
Pyle's  Pan^phrese  on  the  Epistles  Dr.  D.  considered  to  be  inferior 
in  ability  to  that  on  the  Old  Testament  already  noticed. 

3.  Samuelis  Friderici  Bucbsbi  Antiquitates  Biblics  ex  Novo 
Testamenio  selects,  consuetudines,  ritus,  formulas  veterum  ex- 
aminantes.     Vitembergn  et  Lipide,  1729,  4ta 

A  collection  of  notes — some  of  which  are  sufficiently  prolix— on 
the  four  Gospels,  elucidating  them  principally  from  the  rabbinical 
writers. 

4.  Explanatory  Notes  upon  the  Four  Gospels  in  a  new  method, 
for  the  use  of  all,  hot  especially  the  unlearned  English  reader ; 
in  two  parts ;  to  which  are  prefixed  three  Piscuursee.  By  Joseph 
Tbafp,  D.D.    London,  1748.    Oxfonl,  18t)5,  8vo. 

The  design  of  this  very  useful  work  is  to  take  notice  only  of 
difficult  texts,  to  correct  tne  authorized  version,  and  explain  the 
diction  of  the  sacred  writings,  but  chiefly  to  reconcile  apparently 
contradictory  passages.  The  three  discourses  prefixed  explain  with 
much  perspicuity  many  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  that  are 
cited  in  the  New.  The  numerous  impresdions  which  this  work  has 
undergone  sufficiently  attest  the  high  estimation  in  which  it  is 
deservedhr  held. 

VOL.U.  4K 


5.  A  Commentary,  with  Notes,  on  the  Four  ETanfalista  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  together  with  a  New  Translation  of 
Saint  Paurs  Pint  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  with  a  Paraphraaa 
and  Notes,  to  which  are  added  other  Theological  Pieces.  By 
Zachary  Pxabcb,  D.D.,  late  Bishop  of  Rochester.  London,  1777, 
2  vols.  4to. 

<*On  the  whole.  Dr.  Pearce  deserves  to  be  ranked  with  other 
writers  of  eminence  who  have  employed  their  philological  learning 
in  illustrating  the  sacred  writings."  (Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  voL 
Ivi.  p.  205.)  *'  To  Dr.  Z.  Pearce,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  we  are  in- 
debted for  an  invaluable  commoniary  and  notes  on  the  four  Gos- 
pels," Ac  **  The  deep  learning  and  judgment  displayed  in  these 
notes  are  really  beyond  all  praise."    (Dr.  A.  Clarke.) 

6.  PericopsB  EvangelicsB.  lUustravit  Christ  Theoph.  Kvivoxl. 
Lipeis,  1796,  1797,  2  vols.  8vo. 

This  work  contains  critical  and  expository  annotations  on  the 
Gospels  for  every  Sunday  in  the  year,  according  to  the  ritual  of 
the  Lutheran  church,  in  which  these  portions  of  the  New  Testap 
ment  usually  form  the  subjects  of  the  preacher's  disoourae.  The 
passages  selected  are  neftriy  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  Lituigy 
of  the  Anglican  church.  The  notes  in  this  work  are  much  enlarged 
and  corrected  in  the  ensuing  article. 

7.  D.  Christiani  Theophili  Kvtbobl  Commentarios  in  Libroa 
Novi  Testamenti  Historicoa,  Vols.  L^-IH.  Lipeie,  1808—1812; 
Vo{.  IV.  Lipsie,  1818,  and  various  subsequent  editions,  all  in 
8vo.    Londini,  1828,  3  tonus,  8vo. 

This  is  one  of  the  hcBl  phildoguxd  commentaries  on  the  histori- 
cal books  of  the  New  Testament  *'  As  a  philologist,  Kuintiel  has 
exhibited  a  great  deal  of  labour  and  care  m  the  investigation  of 

words  and  pnrases In  general,  he  is  a  sober,  judicious  critic, 

as  to  idiom,  &c.  Oftentimes  he  makes  remarks  witn  respect  to  the 
connection  and  scope  of  discourse  that  are  valuable  and  important 
In  all  these  points  of  view  he  may  be  strongly  commended  to  the 
student  who  still  should  not  be  ready  to  give  implicit  credit  to 
every  thing  which  is  said.  By  long  and  patient  labour  he  has 
attained  to  making  a  summary  of  much  important  knowledge  in 
his  work."  (Professor  Stuart  m  the  Andover  Biblical  Repository 
for  January,  1833,  vol.  iii.  p.  133.)  But  there  are  some  points  on 
which  the  student  cannot  be  too  much  upon  his  guard.  Although 
now  and  then  Kuinoel  has  successfully  vindicate  some  important 
controverted  passage  from  a  neological  interpretation  ;  yet  in  some 
cases,  where  there  is  apparently  something  of  a  miraculous  nature 
which  lies  on  the  surface  of  the  evangelical  narration,  he  makes  a 
shift,  but  with  no  ^reat  dexterity,  to  steer  between  the  neologians 
and  the  orthodox,  in  order,  as  it  would  seem,  to  avoid  giving  of- 
fence to  either.  Professor  Stuart  (ibid.  pp.  156 — 159.)  has  given 
several  examples  of  these  trimming  interpretations,  which  we  nave 
not  room  to  insert ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  trinitarian  controveny, 
he  has  shown  that  Kuinoel  is  what  has  been  termed  a  high  Arian. 
The  Greek  text  is  not  inserted  in  the  Leipzig  edition  of  this  com* 
mentaiy.  Vol.  i.  contains  the  commentary  on  Saint  Matthew's  Go^ 
pel ;  vol.  ii.  diose  on  the  Gospels  of  Saint  Mark  and  Saint  Luke ; 
vol.  iii.  that  on  Saint  'John ;  and  vol.  iv.  that  on  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  To  each  book  are  prefixed  well-oompiled  prole||omena, 
in  which  the  author's  life,  the  authenticity  of  his  narrative,  the 
time,  place,  and  the  language  in  which  ho  wrote,  as  well  as  his 
style  and  manner  of  writing,  are  fullv  discussed.  The  London 
reprint  froni  the  press  of  Mr.  Richard  ^atts,  is  preferable  to  the 
editions  printed  in  Germany,  not  only  for  the  beauty  of  the  typo- 
graphy, but  also  for  the  reasonableness  of  its  price.  The  various 
readings  of  Griesbach  are  subjoined  to  the  textus  receptus  of  tha 
historical  books  of  the  New  Testament 

8.  The  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels.  By  J.  MACKBioflTf 
D.D.  4to.  2  vols.  1756 ;  2d  edit  1763;  3d  edit  8vo.  2  vols 
Edinburgh,  1804. 

See  a  notioe  of  this  excellent  work  in  p.  16.  No.  13.  of  thia. 
Appendix. 

9.  The  Four  Gospels  translated  from  the  Greek ;  with  Preli- 
minary Dissertations  and  Notes.  By  George  Camv bxll,  D.D. 
F.RJ3.  Edinburgh;  Principal  of  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen. 
4to.  2  vols.  London,  1790 ;  2  vols.  8vo.  Edinburgh,  1807 :  8d 
edit  London,  in  3  vols.  8vo. 

The  extensive  circulation  of  this  valuable  work,  which  has  placed 
the  author  high  in  the  rank  of  biblical  critics,  sufficiently  attests 
the  esteem  in  which  it  is  held.  Although  his  vetvion  has  not  alto- 
gether answered  the  expectations  entertained  of  it  yet  the  notes 
which  accompany  it  form  an  excellent  philological  cdramenuiry  on 
the  four  Evangelists;  and  the  disseruitions  are  a  treasure  of  sacred 
criticism.  The  narratives  of  the  sarred  writers  are  arranged  in 
sections,  regulated  by  the  subject  matter,  and  the  divisions  of  chap- 
ters and  verses  are  retained  in  the  margin.  Professor  Campbell  s 
work  is  in  Bishop  Tomline's  list  of  boolu  for  students. 

10.  Annotations  on  the  Four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  tha 
Apostles.  Compiled  and  abridged  for  the  use  of  Students.  2d 
edit  London,  1812,  8  vols.  8vo. 

Though  published  anonymously,  this  work  is  known  to  be  the 
prodoeuon  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Elblry,  vicar  of  Burenston  near  Be 
dale ;  bf  whom  the  annotations  on  the  Gospels  only  were  first  pub* 
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liched  in  8  Tob.  8to.  1799.  •*  Alfeogether,  we  My,  witfaont  the  smtll- 
eet  reserve,  we  never  law  a  book  more  admirably  adapted  for  the 
use  of  students,  more  creditable  to  an  author's  sagacity,  diligence, 
and  erudition,  or  more  likely  to  make  the  investigation  of  the  New 
Testament  easy  and  agreeable."  (British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  ivi.  p. 
286.  See  also  Monthly  Review,  N.  S.  voL  xxz.  p.  441.,  and  vol. 
Ixxvi.  p.  381.) 

11.  QuatQor  Novi  Testament!,  Evangelia  racenauit  et  com 
Commcntariis  perpetuis  edidit  Car.  Freder.  Augustus  Fritschb. 
Tomus  I.  Evangelium  Matthsei  complectens.  Lipsie.  1825,  8vo. 
Tom.  II.  Evangelia  Marci  et  Lues.    Lipsis,  1830,  8vo. 

The  grammatical  meaning  of  words  is  admirably  investigated  in 
this  work ;  but  the  theological  interpretations  are  m  the  very  worst 
style  of  the  jieologian  school  of  Germany. 

12.  Annotations  on  the  Historical  Books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. By  M.  Blavd,  D.D.  Vols.  I.  and  IL  [comprising  the 
Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark.]  Cambridge  and  Lon- 
don, 1838-29,  8vo. 

These  annotations  are  designed  for  the  nse  of  students  at  the 
university,  and  of  candidates  for  holy  orders :  and  by  them  these 
volumes  may  be  profitably  consulted.  Dr.  Bland  has  drawn  his 
materials  from  the  stores  of  our  best  old  English  divines,  and  has 
occasionally  illustrated  and  confirmed  his  interpretations  of  particu- 
lar passages  by  apposite  quotations  from  the  fatoers  of  the  Christian 
church,  and  other  ecclesiastical  writers. 

12*.  An  ExposiUon  of  the  Gospels  of  St  Matthew  and  St 
Mark,  and  of  some  other  detached  parts  of  Holy  Scripture.  By 
the  Rev.  Richard  Watson.    London,  1833,  royal  8vo. 

The  sole  object  of  this  learned  and  original  work  is  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  Scriptures ;  and  by  this  means  to  lay  the  foundation, 
rather  than  suggest  those  practical  and  pious  uses  to  which  they 
must  be  applied,  if  they  make  us  "  wise  unto  salvation."  The 
author  has  aimed  to  awrd  help  to  the  attentive  general  reader, 
whenever  he  should  come  to  a  term,  phrase,  or  a  whole  passage, 
the  meaning  of  which  is  not  obvious,  and  to  exhibit  the  true  theo- 
logy of  the  sacred  volume.  The  notes,  therefore,  are  brief  upon 
the  plainer  passages,  and  most  copious  where  explication  appeared 
necessary.  No  ^ml  difculty  hat  been  evaded.  The  author  had 
oontemplated  the  writing  of  expository  notes  on  the  entire  New 
Testament;  but  lived  only  to  complete  his  commentary  on  the 
Gospels  of  St  Matthew  ana  St  Mark,  and  on  Luke  L — ^xiii.  15.  and 
Rom.  i. — ^iii.  21. 

SAllTT   MATTHIW    AHD    BAIKT   MARK. 

13.  Caroll  Maris  ns  Vbil  Explicatio  Litteralis  Evangelii  se- 
condum  Matthsum  et  Marcum,  ex  ipsis  Scripturarum  fontibus, 
Ebneonim  ritibua  et  idiomatis,  veterum  et  recentiorum  monu- 
mentis,  eruta.    Londini,  1678,  8vo. 

14.  Jacob!  Elsitkri  Commentarius  in  Evangelia  Matthai  et 
Maica.    Zwolle,  1767,  et  annis  sequentibus.    8  vols.  4to. 

BAIirT  XATTHBW. 

15.  A  New  Version  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel,  with  Select 
Notes ;  wherein  the  version  is  vindicated,  and  the  sense  and 
purity  of  several  words  and  expressions  in  the  Original  Greek 
are  settled  and  illustrated.  By  Daniel  Scott,  J.U.D.  London, 
1741,  4to. 

16.  Gottfridi  Olrarii  Observationes  td  Evangeliam  Matthal 
Lipais,  1743,  4to. 

Professor  J.  B.  Carpzov  mentions  this  as  an  excellent  commenta- 
ly  on  St  Matthew's  Gospel. 

17.  J.  C.  PoRxs  Commentarius  in  Sanctum  Jesu  Christ! 
Evangelium  secundom  Matthsum,  etiam  ooUatom  cum  evange- 
lio  Mard,  Luce,  et  Joannis,  in  lis  qua  habent  communia,  necnon 
in  sanctum  Jesu  Christi  Evangelium  secundum  Marcum,  Lucam. 
at  Joannem.    Mechlinis,  1823,  12m<y. 

18.  Eccardi  Lxichvsri  de  tempore  Magorum,  hoc  est,  quo 
Magi  ex  oriente  recens  natum  Christum  Bethlehemi  ador&rint, 
Commentatio  Analytica.    Amstett.  1656,  12mo. 

19.  Commentatio  de  Vi  et  Momento  Inianticidii  Herodiani 
in  Historia  Jesu  Christi.    Auctore  T.  L.  Daks.   Jena,  1823, 4to. 

20.  H.  P.  T.  VBRHoxvBir  Duputatio  Theologica  de  Freca- 
tione  Dominica.    Lugduni  Batavoram,  1829,  4to. 

21.  Commentatio  de  Solenni  Jesu  Christi  in  Urbem  Hieroso- 
llymitaram  Introitu.  Auctore  T.  P.  C.  Hutbscopxr.  Trajecti 
ad  Rhenum,  1829,  8vo. 

22.  F.  G.  Nicolai  SuRitreiR  Commentatio  de  Sensa  Lod 
Matt  XX  0.  37 — 40.    Lugduni  Batavorum,  1822,  4to. 

23.  Do  Consilio  et  Causis  Proditionis  Juds  Dissertatio.  Auc- 
tore Josepho  Fbrevczt.    Trajecti  ad  Rhenum,  1829,  8vo. 

SAIITT  MARK. 

24.  Geoigii  Friderici  Hsvrsui  Commentarius  in  Evangelium 
MarcL    Argentoimti  (Stiasbaiy),  1716,  8vo. 


Carpaov  has  indicated  this  Commentary  as  being  an  exeellsat 
one ;  we  have  never  seen  it 

SAIVT  LUKE. 

25.  A  Critical  Essay  on  the  Gospel  of  St  Luke,  by  Dr 
Frederick  Schlxibrxachkr.  With  an  Introduction  l^  the 
Translator  [the  Rev.  Connop  Thirlwall,  M.A.],  containing  u 
account  of  the  Controversy  respecting  the  Origin  of  the  Thns 
first  Gospels  since  Bishop  Marsh's  Dissertation.  London,  18S5, 
8vo. 

Dr.  Schleierroacher  is  justly  considered  ss  one  of  the  most  diitin. 
§[ui8hed  Greek  scholars  m  Germany ;  of  this  work  the  reader  will 
tmd  a  copious  account,  together  with  a  refutation  of  Dr.  S.'s  hypo- 
thesis respecting  the  Gospel  of  Su  Luke,  in  the  British  Critic  aui 
Theological  Review  for  October,  1827,  pp.  342~39a  The  traDsIa. 
tor's  Introduction  is  an  admirable  disquisition  for  the  varieiy  of 
important  information  which  it  condenses  into  a  small  compen. 

26.  Sam.  Frid.Nalh.  Mori  Prelectiones  in  Locb  Evragelioin, 
edidit  C.  A.  Donat    Lipsis,  1795,  8vo. 

27.  The  Gospel  of  St  Luke,  with  English  Notes.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  R.  Major,  A.M.    London,  1826,  8vo. 

This  work  is  avowedly  designed  for  students,  who  may  not  have 
access  to  more  bulky  or  more  expensive  publications.  Mr.  Major 
has  availed  himself  of  every  accessible  source  for  the  elucidaoon 
of  the  evangelist  {  and  has  succeeded  in  comprising  within  the 
compass  of  a  single  volume  that  information,  which  the  ineiperi. 
enced  student  could  not  otherwise  obtain  without  great  renaith 
and  expense.  The  notes  have  been  compiled  principally  with  a 
view  to  the  divinity  examinations  in  the  university  of  Cambridge. 
The  volume  is  beautifully  printed. 

28.  Scholia  in  Luc»  Evangelium,  ad  supplendos  reliquonm 
Interpretum  Commentarioa,  scripsit  Fridericus  Augustus  Boux. 
XAKN.  Aooesserunt  curs  secunds  ad  Actonmi  cap.  XIX  M)q. 
et  de  Gloesematis  Novi  Testament!  cautd  dijudicandis  Diaaeitatio. 
Lipeis,  1830,  8vo. 

These  annotations  on  the  Gospel  of  St  Luke  are  strictly  phiblo- 
gical,  and  illustrate  numerous  passages  which  preceding  c 


taiors  had  pcwsed  by.  The  dissertation  on  the  Gosoels,  which  noie 
critics  imagine  to  have  crept  into  the  text  of  the  New  Testament, 
is  particularly  valuable. 

29.  Adrian!  Leonard!  Vender  Boov  Mbscb  InterpretatiD 
Hymni  Zacharitt,  quam  Lucas  servavit,  Evang.  L  67—79.  Log- 
duni  Batavorum,  1817,  4to. 

30.  Dissertatio   Theologica  inauguralis   de  Hymno  Maiit, 

quam publico  ezamini  submittit  Nicolans  Henricos  Tatun 

ZuBLi.    Lugduni  Batavorum,  1829,  8vo. 

The  first  part  of  this  dissertation  contains  a  grammatical  ioter- 
pretation  of  the  Hymn  of  Mary  (Luke  i.  46—55.) ;  and  the  second 
part  investigates  its  sources,  poetical  structure,  and  the  docinne 
which  it  teaches,  viz.,  the  acknowledgment  and  celebration  of  the 
providence  of  God,  and  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  who  was  pro- 
mised ta  the  patriarchs. 

31.  De  Procuratore,  ParaboU  Jesu  Christi  ex  Re  Prorinaaii 
Romanorum  illustrate,  Commentatio  Historico-Exegetica  ad  Luc 
XVI.  1—9.    Auctore  C.  G.  L.  GmossxAKir.    Lipsie,  1834, 4ta 

82.  Chr.  God.  Klihckhahdt,  super  Parabol&  Jesu  Chnati  de 
Homine  Divite  et  Lazaro  in  Evangelio  Luce,  cap.XVL  19—31. 
Gonsignatii,  Commentatio.    Lipeis,  1831,  4io. 

SAIHT  JOHir. 

33.  Carol!  Wilhelmi  Stroitck  Specimen  Hermcneotico-Tlieo- 
logicum  de  Doctrina'  et  Dictione  Johannis  Apostoli.  Trajecti  ad 
Rhenum,  1797. 

34.  Joannis  Glabissx,  Pro  Evangelii  Joannei  ATBENTEIA 
Dissertatio  Critico-Theologica.    Haiderovid,  1806,  Svo. 

35.  Caroli  Gottlieb  BRKTScuvBisam  Probabilia  de  ErangeGi 
et  Epistolarum  Joannis  Apostoli  Indole  et  Origine.  Lipdc, 
1820,  8vo. 

36.  Caroli  Gulielmi  Stkiit,  Authentia  Evangelii  Joannis  con- 
tra Bretschneideri  Objectiones  defense.  Additur  Specimen  Nori 
Lexici  Joannei.     Brandenburgi,  1821,  dvo. 

This  publication  contains  a  satisfactory  vindication  of  the  geov- 
ineness  of  the  writing  of  Saint  John,  against  the  ohjectiom  oif  Dr* 
Bretschneider ;  who,  m  his  '  Probabilia,'  had  asserted,  cootmr;  to 
all  evidence,  that  the  writings  which  bear  that  apostle's  name  were 
compiled  after  his  decease  by  some  Gentile  Christian  in  ths  bnin- 
ning  of  the  second  century,  who  passed  himself  for  the  apoatfe!' 

>  In  the  Jena  Literary  OaxeUe  for  January,  1827  (SuppiL  No.  \.\  it  it 
stated  that  Dr.  Bretschneider,  in  the  preface  to  the  2d  edluon  of  bU  Hiod- 
buch  der  I>o^iuatik  (Manual  of  Dofcmatic  Theology),  declares,  fbal  io  on 
biblical  criticisms  he  has.  without  anj  hesitation,  used  as  genuine  wurtet 
the  writings  of  9iL  John ;  because  the  doubts  respecting  the  genuioeBMe 
of  those  writings,  which  he  some  time  since  laid  befbre  the  pablie,  wen 
regarded  by  him  merely  as  suggestioas  which  might  givs  occaaoa  loi 
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The  six  fbUowinc  pabliAtionf  w«r«  dto  occMioiMd  by  Dr.  Bret- 
■chneider's  Probebilia. 

37.  H.  A.  ScHOTT  Prognrunma,  quo  examinantar  dubitadones 
qusdam  de  authentia  Evangelii  Joannia  nupenime  ex  prioribas 
qoatuor  capitibua  a  Bretachneidero  excitats.    Jens,  1830,  4to. 

88.  Th,  Ph.  Ch.  Kaisbr  Commentationea  m.  de  apologetids 
ETangelii  Joannei  oonailiia  authentiam  ejus  commonstrentibus. 
Erlangv,  1821-24-25,  4to. 

39.  A.  F.  G.  M.  Glassb  Diaaertatio  Exegetico-Hiatorica  de 
Johanne  apoetolo,  Evangelii,  qaod  ejus  nomen  pro  ae  fert,  vero 
auetore,  nepectu  recentiorum  quarundam  dubitationum  atque 
criminatioDum.    Helmatadii,  1823, 4to. 

40.  A.  Th.  Calmbxro,  De  antiquiflsiniia  Patram  pro  Evan- 
gelii Joannei  AuOvti/a  Teadmoniia.  Lipsis  et  Hamburgi,  1823, 
'olio. 

41.  Michafilia  Webbbi  Authentia  Capitis  Uldmi  Evangelii 
Johannia,  huj usque  Evangelii  totiua,  et  Prims  Johannis  Epiatols, 
Argumentonun  Intemorum  Usu  vindicata.    Halia,  1828,  8vo. 

42.  Leonard!  Ustxbii  Commentatio  Critica,  in  qua  Johannia 
Evangelium  genninam  esae,  ex  comparatis  IV.  Evangelionim  de 
casak  uldmi  et  de  paaaione  Jesu  Chrisd  nanadonibus,  ostenditur. 
Turici,  1823,  8vo. 

43.  De  Authend&  Capitia  XXI.  Evangelii  Joannei,  e  aola 
ovationiB  indole  judicanda.  Scripait  J.  C.  L.  HAHnscKB.  Lip- 
aiflD,  1818,  8vo. 

44.  An  Expoaidon  of  tha  Ooapel  of  Jeaua  Christ  according 
to  John.  By  Geoige  HfTTCHEsoB-,  Minister  of  the  Goapel  at 
Edinburgh.    London,  1657,  folio. 

A  book  not  of  common  occurrence :  it  contains  many  valuable 
observations. 

45.  Commentariua  Analydco-Exegeticua,  tarn  literalia  quam 
lealia,  Evangelii  secundum  Johannem.  Authore  Fred.  Adol. 
Laxpb.    Amsteledami,  1724 — 1726,  3  vols.  4lo. 

This  is  unquestionably  the  most  valuable  vrork  on  Saint  John's 
Gospel  that  v?as  ever  published ;  every  thing  which  the  learned 
audior  could  possibly  collect,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  evangelist, 
being  here  concentrated.  It  is,  however,  a  work  better  adapted  to 
tlie  wuUure  scholar  than  to  the  student  in  divinity,  who  may  not 
always  be  able  to  select  with  judgment  from  these  ample  tomes. 
Lampe  afam  composed  two  quarto  volumes  of  DisserUitiones  Philo- 
logico-Theologicn,  on  Saint  John's  Gospel,  which  were  published 
in  1737,  by  Dr.  Gerdes.    They  are  replete  with  solid  erudidon. 

45*.  Paraphrasis  Evangelii  Johannia,  cum  Notia  et  Canta- 
brigienab  Codicis  Latino  Textu,  a  Joanne  Salomone  Sbxlbbo. 
Hala,  1771,  8vo. 

Semler  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  biblical  critics  of  Ger- 
many, during  the  last  century :  his  wridngs,  which  illustrate  with 
rreat  ability  many  philological  difficoldes,  bear  a  high  price ;  but 
he  espoused  such  rational  dogmas,  in  certain  points  of  doctrine, 
which  are  of  fundamental  importance,  that  the  student  cannot  be 
too  much  on  his  guard  against  them. 

46.  Sam.  Frid.  Nathan.  Mobi  Recitadones  in  Evangelium 
Joannia ;  animadvendones  subjedt  Tho.  Inmi.  Dindorf.  Prags, 
1795,  8vo.     LipeiiB,  1808,  8vo. 

47.  Notes,  Cridcal  and  Diasertatory,  on  the  Gospel  and 
Episdea  of  Saint  John.  By  die  Rev.  K.  Bhbphbbd,  D.D.  FJLS. 
London,  1796,  4to. 

Though  bearing  the  date  of  1796,  this  volume  was  not  published 
until  the  year  1801.  See  an  analysis  of  it  in  the  Monthly  Review, 
N.  S.  vol.  xxxviii.  pp.  145—150. 

48.  Caroli  Tittv ahiti  Meletemata  Sacra,  aive  Commentariua 
Exegedco-Crideo-Dogmaticoa  in  Evangelium  Joannia.  Lipais, 
1816,  8vo. 

The  author  of  this  woric  was  superintendent  of  the  Diocese  of 
Drevden.  Without  vouching  lor  every  opinion  Dr.  Tittmann  has 
offered,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  his  work  is,  apon  the 
whole,  the  most  valuable  commentary  on  Saint  John's  Gospel 
extant  in  the  compass  of  a  sin|;le  6vo.  volame ;  and  though  it  does 
not  render  Lampe's  expensive  work  unnecessary,  it  may  be 
advantageously  subadtnted  for  this,  where  the  student  cannot 
obtain  access  to  it 

49.  Symbols  ad  Interpretadonem  Evangelii  Johannia  ex  Mar- 
moribus  et  Numis,  maxima  Grscis.  Auctore  Fr.  Muntbb. 
Haunis,  1826,  4to. 

50.  Disputado  Theologica  inauguralis  de  Predo,  statuendo 
Precadoni  Jesu,  qus  continetur  Cap.  XVIL  Evangelio  Johannis, 

more  minute  and  ftindtmental  bivestlgatk>n  of  (he  proofii  of  such  genotne- 
neas,  which  proofs  at  that  rime  had  appeared  to  him  to  be  still  incomplete : 
and  also  becanse  he  trusted  that  this  Inqutrr  would  be  folly  accoronlisbed 
by  the  publications  respecting  it  that  luiTe  alresdjr  appeared,  as  well  as  bjr 
those  which  were  aonooueed  as  preparing  fbr  pabUcalion. 


quam publico    examint    submittiC   Nioolaus    Jacobua 

Aablakd.    Lugdiuii  Batavoram,  1829,  8vo. 

An  academical  dissertadon  fbr  a  doctor's  degi^e  in  Theoloay, 
in  the  university  of  Ley  den.  AAer  IreatiM  on  the  audkor  oi'  die 
sublime  prayer,  contained  in  the  seventeenth  Chapter  of  Sc  John's 
Gospel,  Dr.  Aarland  proceeds  to  give  an  exposition  o£  it,  and  oon- 
cluaes  with  a  pracdcal  view  of  the  example  which  it  affords  to 
Christians,  with  regard  to  the  things  for  VHlich  they  ought  to  pray, 
as  well  as  the  words  and  temper  with  which  ihey  ought  lo  ofiar 
their  supplicadona. 

TUB  ACTS  OF  THS  AP08TLSB. 

51.  Diasertatio  de  Lues  u^»9rirr/et  in  conscribendo  Actuum 
Apoetolorum  Libro.  Scripait  Adrianua  Comeliua  de  Mauixm. 
Hagn  Comitum,  1827, 8vo. 

52.  An  Attempt  to  aacertain  the  Chronology  of  the  Acta  of 
die  Aposdes  and  of  St.  Paul's  Episdea.  By  the  Rev.  Edwaid 
BuRTOir,  D.D.    London,  1830,  8vo. 

53.  The  Apostolical  History  of  Mr.  Cradock,  Dr.  Benaon'a 
History  of  the  first  planting  of  Christianity,  and  Mr.  Bevan'a 
Life  of  Paul,  all  of  which  have  been  mendoned  in  p.  69- 
of  thia  Appendix,  deaerve  to  be  nodced  in  thia  place,  among 
thoae  writera  who  have  materially  illustrated  the  Acta  of  tha 
Apoatlea. 

54.  Caaparia  Smxaovia  Commentariua  Pracdcoa  in  Act<^> 
rum  Apoetolorum,  per  Lucam  Evangeliatam  deacriptorom,  capita 
priora  aedecim.  Amatelodami,  1658,  4to.  Ejusdem,  Commen- 
tariua in  capita  duodedm  poateriora.  Amatelodami,  1659,  4to. 
HafniB,  1717,  4to. 

This  work  originated  in  the  author's  sermons  (in  Dutch)  on  tha 
Acts  of  the  Apostles:  they  were  afterwards  translated  into  Ladn, 
and  so  arranged  as  to  mrm  a  commentary  on  the  Acts  of  the 
Aposdes.  Streso'a  work  is  commended  by  Walchius  for  its  learn- 
ing and  piety. 

55.  Caroli  Maris  nx  Veil  Acta  Sanctorum  Apoetolorum  ad 
litteram  explicate.    Londini,  1684,  8vo. 

This  is  one  of  the  scarcest  of  Dr.  de  Veirs  expository  publi- 
cations :  it  was  translated  into  English,  and  entitled  A  lAteral  Ex- 
planation of  the  Acta  of  the  Holy  Apoetlet,  Written  in  Latine,  by 
C.  M.  du  Veil^  D.D.,  now  translated  into  Engli^  out  of  a  copy 
carefutty  reviewed  and  corrected  bif  the  Author.  To  which  ia  adaed 
a  learned  DiaaerttOion  about  Bapttam  for  the  Dead.  1  Cor.  xv.  29. 
Written  in  LoHne^  by  the  famoua  Fredericua  Spanhemua^  Filiua, 
Ldndon,  1685,  6vo. 

56.  Joannia  Pxavso^tii  S.T.P.  Ceatriensia  nuper  Episoopi 
Lecdones  m  Acta  Apoetolorum.    Londini,  1688,  4to. 

These  lectures  are  prefixed  to  Bishop  Pearson's  Opera  Chrono- 
logica  edited  by  Mr.  Dodwell,  Londini,  1688,  4to.  They  extend 
from  the  first  to  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles: 
and  (as  may  be  expected)  contain  many  valuable  critical  ana 
chronologiced  observadons  for  the  elucidation  of  St  Luke'a  nar- 
radve. 

57.  The  Histoiy  of  the  Acta  of  the  Holy  Aposdea  confirmed 
from  other  authora,  and  considered  ae  full  evidence  of  the  Trudi 
of  Christianity.  By  Richard  Biscox,  D.D.  London,  1742,  2 
vols.  8vo.    Oxford,  1829,  in  one  volume,  8vo. 

This  learned  and  elaborate  work  contains  the  substance  of  Br. 
Biscoe's  sermons  preached  at  Mr.  Boyle's  lecture  between  tha 
years  1736  and  17^8.  Dr.  Doddridge  fre()uently  refers  to  it  as  a 
work  of  great  udlity,  and  as  showing,  m  the  most  convincing 
manner,  how  incontestably  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  demonstrate 
the  truth  of  Chrisdanity.  The  Oxford  reprint  is  beautifully  exe- 
cuted. 

58.  Acta  Apoetolorum  Grece,  perpetul  annotadone  illluatrata 
a  Car.  Hen.  HKiRmicns.    Oottings,  1809,  2  porta  or  vols.  8vo. 

This  forms  a  part  of  Koppe's  edition  of  the  New  Testament, 
with  notes,  mentioned  in  pp.  127, 128.  of  this  Appendix.  Some  of 
the  expositions  in  this  work  are  characterized  by  that  lax  system 
of  interpretation  which  is  adopted  by  some  modem  expositors  and 
crirics  in  Germany,  and  against  which  the  smdent  cannot  be  too 
much  upon  his  guard. 

59.  Actions  of  the  Apoadea,  translated  from  the  original 
Greek,  by  the  Rev.  John  Willis,  B.D.    London,  1789,  8vo. 

This  work  "  is  divided  into  several  sections,  to  which  are  added 
notes,  styled  Proofs  and  Illustrations.  Some  of  the  author's  altera* 
tions,  we  think,  are  real  improvements;  others,  the  contrary; 
some  are  very  fanciful ;  and  there  are  othera  for  which  we  cannot 
at  all  account."    (Monthly  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  iii.  p.  154.) 

60.  Sam.  Frid.  Nathan.  Mom  Yersio  et  Explicado  Actuum 
Apostoticorum.  Edidit,  animadversiones  recendorum  suasqua 
adjecit,  Gotdob  Immanuel  Dindorf.    Lipsue,  1794,  2  vols.  8vo. 

61.  npAHEIZ  TnN  AnOiTOAaN.  Acta  Apoetolorum.  Va» 
riorum  Node  turn  Dicdonem  tarn  Materiam  illuatrandbus  suae 
adjecit  Heatings  Rob  ih son,  M.A.     Cantabrigis,  1824,  8vo. 
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SACRED  PHILOLOGY. 


[pAmT  TL  Chaf.  V. 


This  bMutifallsr  eiecutod  edition  of  the  Acti  of  the  Apoitlee 
oontaiiii  the  text  of  Griesbech,  from  which  the  editor  has  very 
nrely  deviated ;  and  beneath  it  are  placed  critical  and  philological 
Scholia.  "  Thit  edition  is  well  calculated  to  illuatrete  the  peculiar 
exprenions  and  grammatical  construction  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostlea,  and  the  author*'  [editor]  *'  has  iudiciousl/  added  to  his 
own  remarks  those  of  the  best  critics  and  theologwM*  Within  a 
small  compass  much  i^contained  —  We  should  imagine  it  well 
adapted  to  the  purposA  of  college-lectures  and  of  public  schools, 
as  mtended  by  the  writer;— and  it  is  a  book  which  the  more 
advanced  critic  may  add  with  advantage  to  hi^  library.'*  (Universal 
Review,  vol.  ii.  p.  173.) 

62.  D.  Paulus  Apostolus  in  Man,  quod  nunc  Yenetas  Sinas 
dicitur,  Naufiragus,  et  Melitn  Dalmatensis  Insuln  post  naufira- 
glum  Hospes ;  sive  de  Genuine  Significatu  duorum  Loconun  in 
AcUbus  ApoetoUcis,  cap.  XltVIL  27.  cap.  XXVIII.  1.  In- 
spectiones  Anticritice.  Auctore  Ignatio  Gxobgio.  Yenetiia, 
1730,  4to. 

The  author  of  this  learned  treatise  supports  the  notion,  which 
was  aAerwards  maintained  by  Mr.  Bryant,  that  the  island  on  which 
St  Paul  was  wrecked  was  not  Malta,  but  Melita  in  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia. 

63.  M.  C.  G.  KucHLXR  de  anno,  quo  Paolut  Apostolus  ad 
Sacra  Christiana  con  versus  eat,  Commentatio.  Lipeie,  1828,  8vo. 

64.  Amoldi  Gulielmi  Haselaam  Dissertatio  Exegetica  de 
nonnullis  Actuum  Apostolorum  et  Epistolanim  Paulinarum  ad 
historiam  Paul!  pertinentiboa  lods.  Lugduni  Batavomm,  1806, 
8vo. 

65.  Specimen   Academicum  Inangurale  de  Oratione  Pauli 

Apostoll  Athenis  ha^ita,  quod publico  examini  submittit 

JanuB  Adolphus  Arspach.    Lugduni  Batavorum,  1829,  4to. 

\*  Many  valuable  i^ilological  and  historical  illustrations  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  likewise  to  be  (bund  in  Johannia  Emesti 
Immanoelis  Walchii  Dissertationes  in  Acta  Apostolorum.  Jena, 
1796-^9,  3  vols.  4to. 
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66.  Joaehimi  Lavoix  Commentatio  Hutorico-Hermeneutica 
de  Yita  et  Epistolis  apostoli  Pauli,  ita  adomata,  ut  iaagogen 
generalem  et  specialem  historico-ezegeticam  prsbeat  in  Acta 
Apoatoloram  et  Pauli  Epistolaa,  necaon  in  ipaam  Henneneuti- 
cam  Sacram.    Hala,  1718,  4ta. 

A  most  valuable  work,  which  ik  not  of  common  oecnrrsnce ; 
both  Walchius  and  Michael  is  concur  in  stating  that  it  throws  great 
light  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  of  which  it  presents  very  copious  analy- 
ses. The  Appendix  contains  similar  analyses  of  the  epistles  of 
Peter,  James,  and  Jude;  and  also  numerous  aphorisms  on  the  In- 
terpretation of  Scripture,  and  particularly  of  the  phraseologv  of 
Sl  Paul's  Epistles.  The  latter  were  corrected,  enlarged,  ana  re- 
printed at  Halle,  in  1733,  in  a  separate  volume,  the  title  of  which 
IS  given  at  length  in  p.  93.    No.  24.  supra. 

67.  Jo.  Francisci  Bcddbi  Ecclesia  Apoftolica,  aive  de  Statu 
Eccleais  Christians  sub  Apostolis  Commentatio  Historico-Dog- 
matiea;  qua  et  introductionis  loco  in  Epistolas  Pauli  cetero- 
nimque  apostolorum  esse  queat    8vo.  Jcnn,  1729. 

Suddens  has  briefly  treated  on  the  state  of  the  Christian  Church 
during  the  apostolic  age,  with  great  judgment,  and  has  referred  to 
a  great  variety  of  useful  writers. 

68.  Gulielmi  Earn  in  omnes  Pauli  et  aliomm  Apoatolonun 
Epistolas  Commentarius.    Paris,  1679,  folio. 

The  best  edition  of  a  most  valuable  work,  which  Romanists  and 
Protestants  alike  concur  to  recommend  as  an  excellent  critical  help 
to  the  exposition  of  the  apostolic  Epistles.  The  Prefaces  of  Estius 
are  particularlv  valuable.  A  very  useful  abridgment  of  this  work, 
as  well  as  of  the  Commentary  of  Cornelius  i  Lapide,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns SU  PauVa  Epistles^  was  published  by  John  Van  Gorcum,  at 
Antwerp,  in  1620,  ovo.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Louvain,  enti- 
tled— Epitome  commeniariorvm  OuUeimi  Eatii  S,  Th.  DodorU^  et 
Com.  d  Ijapidef  e  Sac.  Jeau  TheoU)fftt  in  omnes  D.  Paidi  Epistoiaa, 

?T  Johannem  d  Goecum,  Preabyterunit  coUecta.    Edido  nooo,  D. 
avU  textu  et  G.  Estii  Praafectionibut  aucta,    Lowtmi,  1754,  6vo. 

«  Though  not  a  eommentary,  fn  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  the  au- 
thor eanoot  pass  in  silence  Bishop  Bdrobss's  Initia  Paulina^  sive  Intro- 
diteUo  ad  LseUonem  Pauli  Epistolarwn.  Londint,  1804,  l2mo.  This  little 
volume  contains,  1.  Paoll  Epistolsm  ad  Philippenses  GraDce  et  Anglice, 
cum  brevibus  notis  KuUneri  :  2.  Theophrlar.ii  Prooemia  Epistolarum  : 
8.  EJusdein  Interpretationem  Epistols  ad  Philippenaes ;  4.  RoBenmQllen 
Bcholia  ad  eaodem.  Qui  bus  prceunt  Knttneri  Observata  de  Idiomstibua 
Novl  Testam^nti.  Though  not  specifled  In  the  title-page,  there  are  added 
two  valuable  extracts  from  Henry  Stephens*s  and  our  learned  coantryman 
Oitfakei's  Dissertationas  de  Slylo  Nov!  Testameoti ;  "  thus  coUectiog  some 
of  the  roost  Enable  Illustrations  of  (he  styla  of  Sl  Paul's  Epistles  that  can 
be  offared  to  the  attentioD  of  the  student."  (British  Critic,  O.  8.  vol.  xzv. 
p.  4ia)  This  valuable  work  la  at  present  out  of  prhu,  and  extremely  scarce 
•ad  dear. 


69.  Explication  dea  Eptties  de  Btmi  Paul.  Par  Befnaidin 
de  PicdvioB^T.  Paiia,  1706,  3  tomea,  13mo.  1714,  4  XomBi, 
8vo.    Troyea,  1886,  4  tomea,  12mo. 

This  is  an  abridgment  of  a  larger  work,  by  the  eame  audior, 
intituled  Epittolarum  Pauli  ApoalcU  TViplat  ExposUio.  Pariaiis, 
1703,  folio.  The  exposition  consists  of  three  parts,  vis.  1.  An  analy- 
sis^ exhibiting  the  order  and  connection  of  the  text ;  8l  A  paraphrase; 
expressing  in  few  words  the  sentiment  of  the  apostle  ;  ana.  3.  A 
commentary,  with  notes  on  obscure  or  difficult  naasagea.  (Walchii 
Bibliotheca  Theologica,  vol.  iv.  p.  678.)  To  each  epistle  ia  prefixed 
a  pre&tory  account  of  its  occasion,  aoope,  and  argument;  and  eac^ 
chapter  concludes  with  devotional  and  practical  inferences.  The 
reprint  at  Troyes,  in  18S6,  is  very  neatly  executed. 

70.  A  New  Literal  Translation,  from  the  Original  Gicek,  of 
all  the  Apostolical  Epistlea;  with  a  Commentary  and  Notes, 
philological,  critical,  explanatory,  and  practical.  To  which  is 
added,  a  History  of  the  Life  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  By  James 
MACKirioHT,  D.D.  Edinburgh,  1795,  4to.  4  vols.  London, 
1806,  8vo.  with  the  Greek  Text,  6  vols.  2d  edition,  with  the 
Life  of  the  Author.  Without  the  Greek  Text,  in  3  voU.  4to.  and 
4  vols.  8vo. 


This  work,  together  with  the  harmony  noticed  in  p. 
Appendix,  is  in  Bishop  Tomline's  list  of  boeks  for  clergymen. 
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spie'cimen  of  it,  containing  the  Epistles  to  the  The 
published  in  4lo.  in  1787 ;  and  the  work  itself,  we  are  infiwined  in 
Dr.  M.'s  Life  (vol.  i.  6vo.  p^  xv.),  was  the  unremitting  laboor  of 
nearly  thirty  years,  during  which  period  seldom  leas  man  eleven 
hours  a  day  were  employed  on  it  **  We  apprehend  that  few  per- 
sons who  shall  pemae  this  work  vrith  competent  judgment  and  doe 
respect  for  the  sacred  writinga,  will  hesitate  to  acknowledce  that 
Dr.  M.  ii  alao  entitled  to  approbation  and  applauae,  aa  a  iaithfiil 
translator,  a  learned  and  able  commentator,  aikl  a  pioos  divine." 
(Monthly  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  xviii.  p.  411.)  **  It  ia  a  work  of  theo- 
logical labour  not  often  pcunllelea,  and  an  amole  atorehonae  of 
ouervations  to  exercise  not  only  the  student,  oat  the  adept  of 
divinity.  If  we  do  not  alwaya  implicitly  coincide  with  ihe  author 
in  opinion  (which,  in  such  various  matter,  cannot  xeaaonaUy  be 
expected),  we  can  always  praise  his  diligence,  his  learning,  and  his 
piety;  qualities  which  confer  no  triflini^  rank  on  any  scripiursl 
interpreter  or  oonunenutor."  (Britiah  Cribc,  0.&  voL  viL  Ptefisce 
p.  ii.) 

71.  A  Paraphrase  and  AnnoCatione  upon  all  St.  Paul's  Epis- 
tles. Done  by  several  eminent  men  at  Oxford.  Conpected  and 
improved  by  the  late  Right  Rev.  and  learned  Dr.  Fau.,  Bidup 
of  Oxford.    London,  1703,  3d  edition,  8vo. 

"Fell  on  the  Epiatles  is  very  short;  but  moat  of  hia  notes  an 
worthy  of  remark.  The  collection  of  parallel  Scriptarea  ia  judi- 
cious, and  the  translation  in  some  places  altered  for  the  better.** 
(Dr.  Doddridge.) 

72.  A  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul  to 
the  Galatians,  1  and  2  Corinthians,  Romana,  Epheatana.  To 
which  is  prefixed.  An  Eaaay  for  the  understanding  of  Saint 
Paul'a  Epistles,  by  consulting  St  Paul  himself.  By  John  Locke. 
London,  1783,  4to.  (Woriu,  vol  iiL)  :  also  various  editions  in 
4to.  and  8vo. 

73.  A  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  Epistlea  of  Saint  Pan!  to 
the  Colossians,  Philippians,  and  Hebrews,  after  the  manner  of 
Mr.  Locke.  To  which  are  annexed,  several  Critical  Disserta- 
tions on  Particular  Parts  of  Scripture,  dec  &c.  By  the  late 
reverend  and  learned  Mr.  James  Pixacx,  of  Exon.  London, 
1 773,  aecond  edition,  4to. 

74.  A  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  EptsUes  of  Saint  Paul  to 
the  Thessaloniana,  Timothy,  Philemon,  and  Titus;  and  the 
Seven  Catholic  Epistlea  by  James,  Peter,  Jude,  and  John,  &c 
6cc  By  George  Bsnsok,  D.D.  London,  1753,  1756,  best  edi- 
tions, 2  vols.  4to. 

"  Locke,  Pierce,  and  Benaon  make  up  a  complete  commentary 
on  the  Epistles;  and  are  indeed  all  in  the  number  of  the  nwBt 
ingenious  commentators  I  have  ever  rood.  They  plainly  thought 
very  cloQely,  and  attended  much  to  connection,  which  they  have 
often  aet  in  a  most  clear  view.  But  they  all  err  in  too  great  a 
fondness  for  new  interpretations,  and  in  supposing  the  design  of 
the  apostles  less  general  than  it  seems  to  have  been.  Jt  must  be 
allowed  that  Benson  illustrates  the  spirit  of  Paul  sometimes  in  an 
admirable  manner,  even  beyond  any  former  writer.  See  especially 
his  Epistle  to  Philemon."    (Dr.  Doddridge.) 

75.  A  Practical  Paraphrase  on  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul  to 
the  Romans,  Galatians,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  afier  the 
manner  of  Dr.  Clarke's  Paraphrase  on  the  Four  Evangelists. 
London,  1744,  8vo. 

76.  The  Epistles  of  Paul  the  Apostle  translated,  with  an  Ex- 
position and  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bslsbax.  London, 
1828,  2  vols.  4to.  also  in  4  vols.  8vo. 
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Mr.  Bebliam  is  one  of  the  repated  editon  of  fhe  **  Improved 
Version'*  of  the  New  Testament,  noticed  in  p  129.  supra.  This 
exposition  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  (which  is  noticed  here  only  that 
the  author  may  not  be  charged  with  designedly  omitting  it)  is  ^e- 
Cttted  on  the  same  principles.  Able  critiques  on  it  may  be  seen  in 
die  Eclectic  Review  for  May  and  June,  lo23,  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  the  New  Edinburgh  Review,  in  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the 
Quarterly  Review  (in  reply  to  which  Mr.  Belsham  published  **  A 
Vindicauon,**  in  1825),  and,  lastly,  in  the  twenty-second  volume  of 
the  Britbh  Review.  Some  very  acute  and  learned  observations, 
exposii^  Mr.  Belsham*s  erroneous  interpretations,  wiU  be  found  in 
the  Christian  Remembrancer  for  the  year  1827.    . 

77.  €rottlob  Christiani  Sromii,  Interpretatio  Epistolaram 
Panli  ad  Philippenaee,  ad  ColosBensee,  et  ad  Philemonem,  ac 
etiam  in  Epistolam  Jacobi.    8vo. 

These  valuable  philological  commentaries  on  the  above-mentioned 
Epistles  are  inserted  in  Uie  first  and  second  volumes  of  Dr.  Storr's 
Opuscida  Academica  ad  Interpretationem  lAJbrarum  Sacrorum  pertir- 
neniia,  8vo.  Tubingen,  1796, 1797.  Vol.  ii.  of  the  same  collection  also 
contains  some  valuable  historical  notices^  which  materially  contri- 
bute to  elucidate  Saint  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  We  are 
further  indebted  to  the  same  learned  author  for  a  similar  philologi- 
cal commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  in  vol.  ii.  of  Vel- 
thusen's  and  Koiniiel's  collection  of  Ccmmentatumes  Theokgica. 

78.  Verno  Latina  Epistolanun  Novi  Testament!,  perpetua 
Annotatione  illustrata  a  Godofr.  Sigism.  Iaspis.  Lipsis,  voL  L 
1793  ;  voL  ii.  1797,  8vo. 

A  new  edition  of  this  work,  very  materially  enlarged  and  cor- 
rected, was  published  at  Leipsic,  in  1821. 

78*.  Commentarius  Perpetans  in  decern  Apoetoli  PauU  quas 
vulgo  dicunt  Epistolaa  Minorea.  Edidit  Joannea  Frideiicas 
WxiNAABT.    Gothn,  1816,  8vo. 

A  useful  and  unpretending  little  volume,  expressly  designed  for 
those  who  may  not  have  the  means  of  procuring  larger  and  more 
expensive  commeniaries.  The  author  professes  to  have  selected 
hie  materials  from  the  best  commentators,  both  ancient  and  modem, 
Willi  whose  annotations  he  has  interwoven  his  own  remarks.  He 
acknowledges  his  obligations  to  the  previous  labours  of  Koppe  and 
Roeenmiiller :  and  reforences  are  introduced  to  those  authors  who 
have  particularly  illustrated  texts  of  more  than  ordinaiy  difficulty. 

79.  Annotations  on  the  Epistles,  being  a  continuation  of  Mr. 
Elaley's  Annotations  on  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  and  principally 
designed  for  the  use  of  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders.  By  the 
Rev.  Jamas  Sladb,  M.A.    London,  1816,  2  vols.  8vo. 

80.  A  Paraphrastic  Translation  of  the  Apoetolic  Epistles,  with 
Notes.  By  Philip  Nicholas  SHUTTLBwomTH,  D.D.  Oxfonl  and 
London,  1829,  8vo. 

This  admirably  executed  work  is  offered  bv  its  learned  author 
expressly  for  the  use  of  inexjierienced  biblical  students  and  of  ge- 
neral readeri.  He  states  his  design  to  be  to  '^  give  breadth  and 
prominence  to  those  minute  but  necessary  links  of  reasoning,  which 
are  often  so  cursorily  glanced  at  bv  the  writers  as  to  escape  the 
observation  of  persons  not  in  the  nabit  of  pursuing  an  elaoorate 
argument  through  its  finest  details ;  to  fill  up  those  lacnnie  of  in- 
ference, the  imj^ied  purport  of  which,  though  necessarily  suggested 
by  the  context  to  the  experienced  dialectician,  does  not  always 
present  itself  to  others  less  exercised  in  this  species  of  elliptical 
composition ;  and  to  supply  that  fluency  of  context,  by  which  even 
the  languid  and  desultoiy  reader,  when  indisposed  to  the  labour  of 
intense  thought,  may  be  enabled  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  whole  chain  of  the  argument  and  of  the  object  of  the  writer." 
Pref.  pp.  xvii.  xviii.  The  divisions  of  chapter  and  verse  are  very 
properly  thrown  into  the  margin  ;  and  numerous  notes  are  inserted, 
illustrating  the  scope  and  bearing  of  the  apostles'  reasoning ;  which 
exhibit  in  a  oomiMiratively  small  compass  the  substance  of  much 
learned  and  laborious  research. 

81.  H.  A.  8cHOTT  et  J.  F.  WiirzaB  Commentarii  in  Libros 
I^toUeos  Novi  Testament!.  VoL  I.  Epistolos  ad  CrsJatas  et 
Thessalonicenses  continens.    Lipeis,  1834,  8vo. 

This  work  is  executed  upon  the  same  plan  as  Koinoel's  Com- 
mentary on  the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is 
noticed  in  p  131.  of  this  Appendix.  The  Greek  text  is  inserted  in 
the  commentary.  Vol.  I.,  which  is  all  that  has  hitherto  appeared, 
contains  the  commentary  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians  ana  Thes- 
salonians,  which  is  written  by  Dr.  Schott 

83.  A  Harmony  of  the  Epistles  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  to  which 
is  added  a  Summary  of  the  Entire.  By  the  Rev.  Peter  Ro  bbbts, 
M.A.    Cambridge,  1800,  4to. 

Though  not  a  commentary  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word, 
this  woik  afibrds  so  valuable  a  help  towards  ascertaining  the  doc- 
trinal agreement  of  the  Epistles,  that  it  deserves  special  notice  in 
this  place.  See  a  farther  account  of  its  plan  and  execution  in  page 
62.  of  this  Appendix. 

83.  Essays  on  some  of  the  Difficulties  in  the  Writinga  of  St 
PauL  By  Richard  Whatblt,  D.D.  [now  Archhiflhop  of  DuU 
lin.]    London,  1828,  8vo. 


84.  Apoetolical  Preaching  considered  in  an  examination  of 
St  Paurs  EpisUes.  By  John  Bird  Sqmitbr,  M.A.  [now  D.D. 
and  Bishop  of  Chester.]  London,  1816,  8vo.  and  numerous 
subsequent  editions. 

86.  The  Life  of  Paul  the  Apostle,  with  Critical  and  Practical 
Remarks  on  his  Discourses  and  Writings.  By  Stephen  Addutg- 
TOir,  D.D.    London,  1784,  8vo. 

86.  General  Observations  on  the  Writinga  of  St  Paul.  By 
John  Hbt,  DJ).    Buckingham,  1811,  8vo. 

This  volume  was  not  printed  for  sale  :  it  contains  many  pleasing 
remarks  on  the  style  ana  writings  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 


87.  Jo.  Jac.  Rambachii  Introductio  Historico-Theologica  in 
Epistolam  Paul!  ad  Romanos.  Adjecta  est  Martini  LuUieri  aurea 
prcfatio,  variis  observationibus  exegeticia  atque  apologeticis  iilua- 
trata.    Hals,  1727,  8vo. 

Though  not  a  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  this 
introduction  may  very  advantageously  be  substituted  for  one.  Pro- 
fessor Tholuck  has  Justly  characterized  it  as  being  "  written  with 
a  thmough  knowledge  of  the  subject.**  (Introd.  to  his  Exposition 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  voL  i.  p.  34.  Edinburgh,  1833.)  Not 
a  single  point  is  omitted  that  can  throw  any  light  on  the  author, 
time  and  place  of  writing,  the  external  and  internal  state  of  the 
Christian  church  at  Rome,  the  scope  and  style  and  the  canonical 
authority  of  this  admirable  epistle.  The  preface  of  Luther  truly 
deserves  the  epithet  of  golden :  it  illustrates  the  peculiar  phraseo- 
logy of  the  apostle,  and  nis  arg[uroents  of  the  chapters  are  singular- 
ly perspicuous.  In  our  analysis,  &c.  of  Saint  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  we  have  been  largely  indebted  to  Rambach's  publication. 
87*.  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  By  John 
Caltif.  To  which  is  prefixed  his  Life  by  Theodore  Beza. 
Translated  by  Francis  Sibson,  A.B.    London,  1834,  small  8vo. 

88.  A  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
to  which  is  prefixed  a  Key  to  the  Apostolic  Writings,  or  an 
Essay  to  explain  the  Groq>el  Scheme  and  the  principal  Words 
and  Phrases  the  Apostles  have  used  in  describing  it  By  J.  Tat- 
xoR,  D.D.    Second  and  best  edition,  1747,  4to. 

The  first  edition  of  this  celebrated  and  learned  work  appeared  in 
1745:  two  others  were  printed  in  the  years  1754  and  17od.  Arch- 
bishop Magee  pronounces  the  system  developed  in  this  key  to 
be  **  nothing  more  than  an  artificial  accommodation  of  Scripture 

Phrases  to  notions  utterly  repugnant  to  Christian  doctrine."  Dr. 
^aylor's  scheme  (which  was  Arian)  is  examined  l^  Archbp.  Ma- 
fee  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Discourses  on  the  Atonement  pp. 
81—188.  19d— 201.  322—333.  Dr.  Taylor's  work  contains,  how- 
ever,  several  valuable  philological  illustrations  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  of  which  we  have  availed  ourselves  in  the  course  of 
this  Introduction. 

69.  Clavis  Apostolica :  or  a  Key  to  the  Apostolic  Writings , 
being  an  Attempt  to  explain  the  Scheme  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
principal  Words  and  Phrases  used  by  the  Apostles  in  describmg 
it    By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Mxitdhax,  A.M.    London,  1821, 12mo. 

This  small  volume  is  a  republication  of  a  series  of  papers  which 
originally  appeared  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Christian  Observer, 
in  opposition  to  the  principles  of  Dr.  Taylor's  Key  to  the  EpisUe  to 
the  Romans,  and  which  the  late  Archbp.  Magee  justly  pronounced 
to  be  ''  a  series  of  valuable  letters."  {On  the  Atonemenl,  vol.  ii. 
p.  344.)  *'  Mr.  Mendharo's  work  is  well  entitled  to  our  approbation, 
not  less  for  the  temperate  and  judicious  manner  in  which  it  is  writ> 
ten,  than  for  the  importance  of  the  subject  to  which  its  discussions 
relate."    (Eclectic  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  xxi.  p.  527.) 

90.  A  Paraphrase,  with  Critical  Annotations,  on  the  Epistles 
of  Saint  Paul  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians.  By  Timothy  £j>- 
WARDS,  A.M.    London,  1752,  4to. 

We  notice  this  work,  which  is  judiciously  compiled  from  the  best 
previous  commentaries  on  these  two  Epistles,  because  it  is  occa- 
sionally to  be  purchased  at  a  cheap  rate.  "  The  author  appears  to 
us  to  have  been  a  person  of  learning,  judgment,  and  canoour,  and 
well  acquainted  with  the  sacred  writings.  He  endeavours,  in  the 
first  place,  to  give  his  readers  a  distinct  view  of  the  whole  Epistle, 
to  discover  the  true  occasion  of  the  apostle's  writing  it,  the  main 
subject  of  it  the  principal  branches  or  which  it  consists,  and  the 
subdivision  of  them  into  their  proper  sections,  paragraphs,  and 
periods ;  and  then  to  clear  up  the  connection  of  these  several  par- 
ticulars, the  seeming  perplexity  of  the  arguments,  and  the  hidden 
force  of  the  reasonings,  in  order  to  set  forth  the  true  meaning  and 
coherence  of  the  whole  discourse  in  a  clear  light"  (Monthly  Re- 
view, O.  S.  vol.  vii.  p.  412.) 

91.  Jacobi  Wellkri  Adnotationes  in  Epistolam  Paul!  ad 
Romance.    Brunswick,  1754,  4tOk        ' 

92.  Jo.  Sal.  Sbxleri  Paraphrasis  Epistols  ad  Romanos,  cum 
Notts,  translatione  vetusta,  et  disseitatione  de  duplici  Appendice 
hujus  Epistolc,  in  cap.  xv.  xvi.    Hale,  1769,  small  8vo. 
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PabtIL  Coat.  Ir. 


SenlAr  ako  {published  amiUr  pvmphraMi  on  ibm  following  Eni- 
Um :  viz.  1  &  2  Corinthians,  Hale,  1770, 1776 ;  Galatians,  ibid.  1119 ; 
James,  ibid,  1781 ;  1  Peter,  ibid.  1783 ;  2  Peter  and  Jude,  ibid.  1784 ; 
Revelation,  Neustadi,  1785,  and  1  John,  to  which  is  added  by  Pro- 
fessor Noesselt  a  Disquisition,  entitled  NamUio  de  Semlero  e^uMque 
muriiii  in  interpreUUione  S,  S.  8va  Riga,  1793.  Seroler  totally  re- 
jects those  doctrines  concerning  original  sin,  &c.  which  are  received 
as  orthodoi  by  the  Piotestant  churches.  His  works  are  all  scarce 
and  dear  in  this  country,— so  that  the  student  will  not  sustain  any 
loss  who  may  not  be  able  lo  piocim  them. 

03.  AParaphraae  on  the  Eleven  First  Chapters  of  Saint  Paul's 
Epbtle  to  the  Romans.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Adah.  London, 
1771,  8vo. 

**  This  appears  to  be  the  peHbrmance  of  a  sensible  man,  who  de- 
sires to  deliver  the  true  sense  of  Scripture  as  far  as  he  can  attain 
it,  and  to  advance  the  cause  of  piety  among  men.  His  method  is, 
to  lay  a  small  number  of  verses  before  the  reader  at  one  view,  in 
which  are  inserted  a  few  words  to  illustrate  and  explain  them,  and 
then  he  adds  several  observations  upon  the  sense  of  the  passage, 
with  some  practical  remarks.  On  the  whole,  this  paraphrase,  not 
abounding  in  criticism,  as  some  might  expect,  appears  however  to  be 
a  candid,  well-meant,  practical,  and  useful  performance."  (Monthly 
Review,  O.  S.  vol.  zlv.  pp.  400,  401.)  What  further  recommends 
this  useful  work  is,  the  low  price  at  which  it  may  frequently  be 
procured,  it  having  been  frequently  reprinted. 

04.  Chr.  Frid.  Schmidii  Annotationes  in  Epistolam  PauU  ad 
Romanoe.    Lipeis,  1777, 8vo. 

95.  Sam.  Frid.  Nath.  Mori  Prelectiones  in  Epistolam  Panli  ad 
Romanos,  cum  ejusdem  veruone  Latini,  locorumque  quorundam 
Novi  Testamenti  difficiliorum  interpreUtione.  Edidit  J.  T.  T. 
Holtzapfel.    LipstB,  1794,  8vo. 

96.  Epistola  Pauli  ad  Romanos^  Gnsoe,  ex  noenaione  novissi- 
ma  Griesbaehii,  cum  commentario  peipetuo,  Edidit  Chr.  Fr. 
BoBEXi.    Lipaia,  1806,  8vo. 

97.  Pauli  Epistola  ad  Romanoe.  Interprote  Em.  Godofr.  Adol- 
pho  BocKBL.    GryphiA,  1821, 8vo. 

98.  Hora  Romans :  or  an  Attempt  to  elucidate  St  Plaul'a 
Epistle  to  Uie  Romans,  by  an  original  Translation,  Explanatory 
Notes,  and  New  Divisions.  By  Robert  Cox,  M.A.  London, 
1824,  8vo. 

**  While  possessing  merit  of  a  high  order,  it  is  entirely  free  from 
display.  The  simplicity  of  the  author's  plan,  and  the  extremely 
juaicious  manner  m  which  he  has  executed  it,  entitle  him  to  a 
measure  of  our  praise  which  we  have  not  often  an  occasion  of 
awarding.'*  (Eclectic  Review,  U.S.  vol.  xxiii.  p.  72.)  See  also  the 
Quarterly  Theological  Review,  vol.  ii.  pp.  72—76. 

99.  Notes  on  the  E^Astle  to  the  Romans,  intended  to  assist 
Students  in  Theology,  and  others,  who  read  the  Scriptures  in 
the  Originals.  By  Samuel  H.  Turitxb,  DJ>.  New  Yoik, 
1824,  8vo. 

These  **  Notes'*  are  strictly  exegetical,  not  polemical ;  and  are 
designed  to  explain  the  force  and  connection  of  St.  Paul's  argu- 
ments. This  object  is  completely  attained  by  Professor  Turner, 
who  has  made  considerable  use  of  the  labours  of  the  German 
biblical  critics,  against  whose  extravagant  interpretations  and  cri- 
tiques he  has,  very  properly,  cautioned  his  readers.  A  translation 
of  Koppe's  Latin  Introaucuon  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  pre- 
fixed ;  and  the  work  concludes  with  a  well- written  '*  Essay  for  the 
consideration  of  Theological  Students." 

100.  The  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Romans ;  with  an 
Introduction,  Paraphrase,  and  Notes.  By  C.  H.  TsmnoT,  A^. 
London,  1828,  8vo. 

The  design  of  this  publication  is,  to  bring  together  such  informa- 
tion as  msy  assist  jroiiog  students  of  divinity  m  obtaining  a  right 
underatandmg  of  St.  Pftul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  By  way  of  ap- 
paratus towards  an  examination  of  the  Epistle,  the  author  has  nf^ 
fixed,  1.  A  Chronological  Table  of  the  Acts  of  that  Apostle,  abridged 
fiom  Bishop  Pearson's  Annates  Paulini  {  2.  A  brief  Exposition  of 
the  occasion,  dale,  and  g:enuineness  of  the  Epistle  {  3.  An  Analysis 
of  its  contents;  4.  A  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  meanins  of  the  the- 
ological terms,  which  in  our  authorized  version  are  nndendjitMtfif 
waajustiicalion,  faith,  law,  and  workt  ofikt  \ait,Jtiuh,  and  tsiptcle; 
and,  5.  A  List  or  all  the  Passues  of  tne  Old  Tesuiment  quoted  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  'Tne  Greek  text  follows,  according  to 
Pr.  Knappe's  third  edition  (Hal»,  1824),  and  on  the  opposite  page 
is  given  the  author's  paraphrase.  The  volume  concludes  with  a 
collection  of  notes,  in  the  composition  of  which  Mr.  Terrot  has 
availed  himself  of  the  previous  works  of  the  most  distinguished 
British  commentators  and  divines,  and  also  of  the  philological 
labours  of  the  most  eminent  continental  critics.  "  This  work  de- 
rives its  chief  commendation,  not  so  much  for  what  it  has  aocom- 
plished,  as  for  the  plan  of  study  which  it  opens  up  to  the  young 
divine ;  showing,  by  a  very  successful  example,  the  aid  whicn  may 
be  brought  to  theological  investigation  from  the  stores  of  general 
literature,  and  especially  from  those  other  sourees  where  the  fruit 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge  is  not  altogether  unmixed."  (British 
Critic,  Aoril,  1829,  foL  v.  p.  846.) 


101.  A  CofluiMntir^  on  tlie  Epistle  to  the  Ronmna,  with  a 
Translation  and  various  Ezcuraus.  By  Moses  Stuart,  Profes- 
sor of  Sacred  Literature  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover. 
Andover  [Massachusetts],  1832.    London,  1833, 8vo. 

''If  candour,  integrity  of  purpose,  and  apostolic  piety,  united  to 
deep  research,  persevering  industnr,  and  varied  eruditioD.  could 
qualify  any  man  for  the  task  of  translating  and  expounding  critically 
the  most  difficult  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  we  believe  that  Professor 
Stuart  possesses  these  endowments.    Whatever  be  the  em 


errcMainhii 
work-^nd  our  author  is  the  last  man  to  claim  infallibility — they 
arise  from  the  general  infirmity  of  human  nature;  they  are  not  in- 
troduce 1  either  to  snp|»rt  the  views  of  a  polemical  partisan,  or  to 
maintain  the  hypothesis  of  an  ohstinaie  disputant  The  poblica* 
tion  before  us  is  eminently  distinguished  both  for  repeated  acknow< 
lodgment  of  all  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  respective  inter- 
pretations of  the  *vexati  loci,'  and  for  unwearied  patience  a 
disentangling  the  web  in  which  controvenialists  have  loved  to 
involve  this  sublime  epistle.'*.... ** Mr.  Stuart  is  original  both  in 
his  translation  and  his  comments.  He  at  one  time  objects  to  Calrin, 
at  another  to  Arminius:  and  we  do  not  think  that  any  partisan  will 
have  reason  to  ouarrel  with  the  Professor  for  a  hlind  adherence  to 
any  *  set  of  opinions.' "  (British  Critic,  for  October,  1833.  pp.  430, 
431.) 

**  The  TVonslofioa  is  couched  In  elegant  language,  and  divided 
with  great  care  into  siBctioas,  each  of  wiiich  has  an  appropriate,  if 
not  perfectly  correct,  title,  and  is  subdivided  inm  paragFapiis  as  the 
sense  requires.  A  great  deal  of  the  obscurity  of  the  epistle,  ss  k 
stands  in  the  eommon  veraion,  is  removed  by  the  hypothesis  tfast 
in  chapter  iii.,  and  in  several  other  places.  Saint  Paul  quotes  sod 
answen  a  supposed  elector.  The  queries  and  objections  thus 
quoted  and  answered,  Mr.  Stuart  has  disting[uished  by  qoocataoii 
marks,  which  render  the  epistle  at  once  more  interesting  ind  more 


given  a  iaithful  representati<»  of  ttie  origi- 
ns, as  regards  the  use  of  the  article.  The  Coaisiefifarjf  is  a  wixk 
of  great  labour.  The  author  seems  seldom  to  have  contented  hiBi> 
self  with  second-hand  observations,  but  to  have  consulted  for  him- 
self all  original  authoritiea,  and  to  have  faithfully  prepared  himself 
to  meet  any  probable  or  poosible  objection  to  Lis  own  views." 
(American  Monthly  Review,  Nov.  18^  vol.  it  p.  393.) 

This  Commentary  and  Excursus  are  filled  with  interesting  and 
valuable  information.  The  work  is  intended  for  young  students  in 
divinity,  and  therefore  we  meet  often  with  minute  criticisms,  which 
to  the  matured  scholar  and  iheolorian  may  appear  unneceasary,  bat 
which  will  be  found  highly  uselul  to  the  beginner,  as  they  will 
drew  his  attention  to  nice  points  of  theology,  and  so  tend  to  giTc 
him  accuracy  as  well  as  extent  of  knowledge. 

The  Loiuion  impression  of  1833  is  handsomely  and  very  correctly 

ginted  under  the  editorial  care  of  the  Rev.  Drs.  J.  P.  Smith  and 
Henderson. 

108.  Exposition  of  St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans;  with 
Eztracis  fiom  the  Exegetical  Works  of  the  Fathen  and  Re- 
formers. Translated  from  the  original  German  of  Dr.  Fred. 
Aug.  Gottreu  TuoLucK,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Royal 
University  of  Halle.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Muibexs.  VoL  L 
Edinbuigh«  1833,  l2ino. 

This  work  forms  part  of  the  Edinburgh  Biblical  Cabinet,  noticed 
in  p.  72.  No.  8l  gupra.  The  learned  author.  Professor  Tholoi-k. 
has  had  the  distinguished  honour  of  standing  foremast  among  tiM 
defendera  of  ancient  orthodoxy  against  the  modem  neologians  of 
Germany :  and  **  the  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is 
the  most  important  work  which  has  hitherto  proceeded  from  his 
pen.  The  nniversal  approbation  it  has  received  from  the  iheiMh 
of  evangelical  truth,  and  the  fierce  hostility  with  which  it  hsi 
been  assailed  by  the  rationalist  party  in  Germany"  (where,  not- 
withstanding it  nas  passed  through  many  editions),  ^  afibrd  the  mart 
satisfactory  evidence  of  its  distinguished  wor^.**  0^ranslatDr*t 
preface,  p.  xii.)  Professor  Stunrt,  in  the  preface  to  his  admirable 
work  on  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  (p.  vii.),  has  expressed  the 
highest  approbation  of  Dr.  Tholuck's  labours,  to  which  he  ac- 
knowledges himself  **  most  of  all  indebted."  The  purchaser  of 
Professor  Stuart's  work  with  find  it  desirable  to  study  Dr.  T.'s 
Exposition  in  connection  with  it.  The  translator  has  ably  per- 
formed his  difficult  task,  and  has  enriched  the  volume  with  an 
instructive  preface. 

108.  A  Critical  Exposition  of  the  Ninth  Chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  as  far  as  is  supposed  to  relate  to  the 
Doctrine  of  Predestination.  By  J.  Fawcxtt.  London,  1752, 
8vo. 

104.  St  Paul's  Wish  to  be  accursed  firam  Christ  illuslnted. 
and  vindicated  from  Misconstructions.  With  an  Appendix, 
containing  a  Collection  of  the  most  material  Observations  upon 
the  Text  by  ancient  and  modem  Writers.  By  Bartholomew 
KxBLive.    Oxford,  1766,  8vo. 

106.  De  Consecutione  Sententiarum  in  Pauli  ad  RomasM 
Epistola  Commentatio.  Auctore  Ernesto  Fridcrico  HoKFrvaao 
Lipsis,  1828,  8va 
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1  Aim  S  coRnrTHTAirii. 

106.  Paoli  ad  Corinihios  EpiBtoIe,  Grcce,  perpetua  anno- 
tatione  illuatratc,  a  Fr.  Aug.  Goil.  KmAvsB,  vol.  L  complectena 
Epistolam  priorem.    FrancoiiirU,  1792,  8vo. 

107.  A  Paraphrase  of  Saint  Paul's  Fizst  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, with  Explanatory  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  J.  6.  Tollkt, 
M.A.    London,  1825,  8vo. 

108.  Commentarius  in  priorem  Divi  Pauli  ad  Corinthioe 
Epiaiolam.  Auctore  Aug.  Ludov.  Christ  HsTssirftBicH.  Mar- 
burgi,  1827-28,  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  fint  volume  contains  the  first  eight  chapters  of  St  Paul's 
First  £pistle  to  the  Corinthians.  The  remaining  chapters  are  illus- 
trated m  the  second  volume.  In  the  prolegomena  the  author  has 
given  a  concise  account  of  the  city  of  Connth,  the  introduction  of 
Chriaiianity,  and  the  state  of  the  Christian  church,  together  with 
the  occasion  and  argument  of  the  epistle,  its  canonical  authority 
and  authenticity ;  and  a  list  of  the  best  commentators  on  this  par- 
ticular epistle.    The  commentary  is  principally  philologicaL 

109.  Animadversiones  ad  Cap.  III.  et  XIII.  Epistola  Pauli 
I.  ad  Corinthioe.  Scripsit  Dr.  Ant  (Seorg.  Holxahit.  Lipais, 
1819,  8vo. 

This  tract  elucidates  certain  words  and  difficult  passages  in  the 
third  and  thirteenth  chapters  of  St.  Paul*s  first  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians. 

110.  Observationes  ad  Vamu  poetremos  Capitis  XIII.  prioris 
Pauli  ad  Corinthioe  Epistola  recte  inteUigendos.  Auct<Me  A. 
Seaorr;    Jens,  1823,  4to« 

111.  Commentatio  Critica  et  Exegetica  m  Pudina  Epistoln 
•d  Corinthioe  caput  Xlil.  Scripatt  Dr.  L.  G.  Paasav.  Trajecti 
ad  Rhenum,  1828,  8vo. 

112.  A  Paraphrase  on  die  Fifteenth  Chapter  of  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  with  Critical  Notes  and  Observations, 
and  a  preliminary  Dissertation;  a  Commentary,  with  Critical 
Remarlu,  on  the  Sixth,  Seventh,  and  part  of  the  Eighth  Chapters 
of  the  Romans,  dec  By  John  Albxakdsb.  London,  1766,  4to. 

See  an  account  of  this  tract  in  the  Monthly  Review,  O.  S  vol. 
xxxiv.  pp.  443—451. 

113.  Pauli  ad  Corinthioe  Epistola  secunda,  perpetua  annota- 
tione  illnstrata,  a  Jo.  Georg.  Frid.  Leuit.  Lemgovis,  1804,  8vo. 

114.  Epistola  Pauli  ad  Corinthioe  posterior,  GfTsce.  Perpetuo 
Commentario  illustravit  A.  G.  EmrsiiLiire.   Lipain,  1823,  8vo. 

115.  Disputatio  de  alter^  Pauli  ad  Corinthioe  Epistold,  et 
obeervand^  in  ill&  Apostoli  indole  et  oratione,  quam  pro  sumoiis 
in  theologilk  honoribus  in  Academia  Rheno-Traject,  publico 
examini  submittit  Henn.  Jo.  Rotaabos.  Trajecti  ad  Rhenum, 
1818,  8vo. 

This  well  compiled  academical  dissertation  consists  of  three 
ports,  in  which  the  author  examines,  1.  The  second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians ;  2.  The  charecter  of  Saint  Paul ;  and,  3.  The  language 
and  style  of  the  apostle.  The  second  division  is  partieulany 
valuable. 

116.  C.  F.  A.  FmiTSCHXt  De  nounuUis  Pocterioris  Pauli 
ad  Corinthioe  Epistols  Locis  Disoertationes  Dus.  LipsiB, 
1824, 8vo. 

117.  Albert!  Gerhardi'BscKxa,  Conjectanea  in  Locnm  Paoli- 
num  2  Corinth.  XII.  7-9.    Msgdeborgi,  1822,  8vo. 

OA&ATIAR^S  AKD  XraVSIAVS. 

118.  Sam.  Frid.  Nath.  Momi  Acroases  in  Epistolas  Paulinas 
ad  Galatas  et  Ephesioe.    Lipsis,  1795,  8vo. 

119.  A  Commentary  on  Saint  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
translated  from  the  Latin  of  Martin  Luthxe.  8vo.  and  2 
vols.  12mo. 

There  are  also  editions  extant  in  folio  and  4to.  of  this  valuable 
work,  which  completely  expose  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
works  alone.  We  may  apply  to  it  in  particular  what  Erasmus  is 
recorded  to  have  saicl  of  Luther's  commentaries  in  general: — 
**  There  is  more  solid  divinity  contained  in  one  page  than  could  be 
found  in  many  prolix  treatises  of  schoolmen  and  such  kind  of 
authors."  (Midaleton's  Biographia  Evan^^elica,  vol.  i.  p.  230.) 
Walchius  states  that  Protestants  and  Catholics  have  both  concurred 
in  their  commendations  of  Luther's  work.  (Biblioth.  Theolog.  voL 
iv.  p.  607.) 

120.  A  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul 
to  the  Galatians  and  Ephesians,  With  Doctrinal  and  Practical 
Observations,  together  with  a  Critical  and  Practical  Commentary 
on  the  Two  E^Mn  of  Saint  Paul  to  the  Thesaalonians.  By 
the  late  learned  Samuel  Chavblsb,  D.D.  London,  1777, 4to. 

**  The  paraphrase  clearly  and  fully  expresses  the  meaning  of  the 
sacred  writer ;  the  notes  are  enriched  oy  original  quotations  fiom 
Greek  aivl  Latin  authors,  in  order  to  iUustrato  and  confirm  the 


leamed  commentator^s  own  criticiams,  and  many  doctrinal  and 
practical  observations  are  interspersed,  with  a  view  of  farther 
explaining  the  tendency  of  the  apostle's  reasoning,  and  improving 
the  moral  teinper  and  conduct  of  the  reader."  '<  The  commentary 
on  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  is  more  diffuse:  the 
author  has  every  where  introduced  references  to  original  v^iters, 
with  whom  none  were  more  conversant,  and  omitted  no  oppor- 
tunity of  subjoining  practical  reflections,  adapted  to  the  various 
passages  which  he  had  previously  explained  by  learned  an^  liberal 
criticism.'*    (Monthly  Keview,  O.  S.  voL  Ivi.  pp.  161, 162.) 

121.  Interpretatio  Epistola  Paul!  ad  Galatas,  auctore  E.  A. 
Bonexn.    Lugd.  Bat  1807,  8vo. 

122.  Pauli  ad  Galatas  Epistola.  Latini  vertit,  et  Commeii- 
tario  Perpetuo  illustravit  Doctor  et  Professor  G.  B.  Wiuba. 
Lipsitt,  1821 ;  Editio  secunda,  aucta  et  emendate,  1827 ;  Editio 
tertia,  aucta  et  emendate,  1820,  8vo. 

While  this  sheet  was  passing  through  the  press,  a  translation  of 
this  valuable  work  by  the  Rev.  W.  Cunningham  was  announced 
as  forming  part  of  the  Edinburgh  Biblical  Cabinet.  Copious  illus- 
trations were  to  be  added  from  the  previous  commentaries  of 
Koppe,  Borger,  and  others. 

123.  Gottlob  Frid.  Gitdx  de  EocIesiB  Ephesinn  Statu  impri- 
mis svo  apostolico,  Commentatio  Historico-Exegetico-Critica. 
Aooedit  Vita  S.  Apoetoli  Pauli  per  Georgium  Majorem  descripta. 
Lip6is/1732,  8vo. 

124.  Joannis  Tabitovii  Commentarius  in  Epistolas  Pauli  ad 
Ephesioa,  ad  Philippenses,  ad  Colosaensee,  et  ad  Tfaessalonicen- 
ses,  4to.    Roetochii,  1636. 

PHILIPPIAXS. 

125.  The  Church  at  Philippi,  or  the  Doctrinee  and  Conduct 
of  the  early  Christians  illustrated :  Intended  to  serve  as  an  His- 
torical Commentary  upon  St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Philippiana. 
By  Henry  Samuel  Baxhxs.    London,  1834,  12mo. 

126.  Meinardi  Henrici  Scbotaiti  Analysis  et  Commentarius 
in  Epistolam  Paulli  ad  Philippenses.    Franeckene,  1737,  4to. 

127.  Antonii  Friderici  BuscHiiroii  Introductie  Historico- 
Theologica  in  Epistolam  Paulli  ad  Philippenses.  Haln,  1746, 
4to. 

128.  Pauli  Apostoli  Epistola  ad  Philippenses,  Gtbc^  ex  Re- 
censione  Griesbachiani  novfi  Versione  Latind  et  Annotatione 
perpetu&  illustrata,  k  J.  G.  Am-Eicde.   8vo.    Yiteberge,  1798. 

129.  Specimen  Academicum  Inaugurale  de  Costus  Christiano- 
rum  Philippensis  Conditione  primsva,  ex  Epistoli  iis  ab  Apoe- 
tolo  Paulo  scripts  predpue  dijudicandi  a  Johanna  Hooe.  Log- 
duni  Batavorum,  1826,  8vo. 

The  orij^in  and  state  of  the  church  at  Philippi,  the  date,  place 
where  written,  scope  and  argument  of  the  EpisUe  to  the  Philippi- 
ans,  are  discussed  m  this  a^emical  dissertation,  which  happily 
elucidates  many  passages  of  that  epistle. 


COLOSSIAKS. 

130.  Expositio  Epistola  D.  Pauli  ad  Coloasenses,  per  veveran* 
dum  in  Christo  Patrem,  Joannem  [Davbhaht]  Episcopum 
Sarisburiensem  jam  primum  edita:  oUm  ab  eodem,  Domins 
Margarets  in  Academic  Cantabrigienai  Professoie  Theologioo, 
dictata.    Cahtabrigis,  1627,  folio. 

131.  An  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  of  St  Paul  to  the  Colo*- 
sians,  by  the  Right  Rev.  John  Davenant,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury. Translated  from  the  Original  Latin,  with  a  Life  of  the 
Author,  and  Notes.  By  the  Rev,  Joeiah  Allpoet.  London, 
1831-32,  2  vols.  Svo. 

As  Bishop  Davenant's  valuable  eiposition  of  St  Paul's  epistle  to 
the  Colossians  had  long  become  eitremely  scarce,  Mr.  Allport  has 
conferred  no  small  favour  on  biblical  students,  by  rendering  his 
work  accessible  to  English  readers.  *'The  translation  not  only 
possesses  the  mora  ordinary  and  absolutely  indispensable  prerequi- 
sites of  general  accuracy  and  fidelity,  but  the  more  rare  recom- 
mendations of  considerable  care,  propnety,  and  even  elegance." 

*'  A  very  valuable  feature  of  the  present  work  is,  thst  the  Editor 
has  appended  (in  the  form  of  notes),  biographical  sketches  of  the 
Fathers  and  Schoolmen  whose  names  so  profusely  adorn  the  pages 
of  Davenant" ..."  His  notes  contain  a  great  deal  of  curious  and 
valuable  information.  The  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Davenant  de- 
serves the  highest  praise :  it  is  the  only  attempt  that  has  ever  been 
made  to  give  any  tning  like  a  detailedf  account  of  the  history  and 
writings  of  that  great  and  good  man."  (Eclectic  Review,  Febru- 
ary, im.) 

132.  An  Exposition  upon  the  Epistle  to  the  Coloasiana. 
Wherein  not  only  the  text  is  methodically  analyxed,  bat  tha 
■ease  of  the  wotds,  by  the  help  of  writers,  both  ancient  and 
modem,  is  explained.    By  N.  Btvislb.    London,  1615,  ibUo. 
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133.  The  Epistles  of  8t  Paul  to  the  Colossiaiis,  to  the  Thes- 
saloniuis,  to  Timothy,  and  to  Titus,  and  the  General  Epistle  of 
8t  James :  a  new  Version  from  the  Greek,  and  chiefly  from  the 
Text  of  Griesbach.  By  Philalethes.  [John  Johbs,  LL.D.1  Lon- 
don, 1820,  12mo. 

Of  this  translation,  which  in  many  instances  is  made  to  support 
the  scheme  of  the  modem  Soctnians,  the  reader  will  find  an  account 
in  the  Eclectic  Review  (N.  S.),  vol.  xiv.  pp.  277—283. 

134.  Isagfoge  in  Epistolam  a  Paulo  Apostolo  ad  Colossenses 
datam  Theologica,  Historica,  Critica,  accesserunt  Enarratio  cap.  I. 
Coloss.  V.  1 — 14.  et  Excursus  epistolam  spectantes  tree.  Con- 
fecit  Gulielmus  Bokhxsrus.    Beroiini,  1839,  8vo. 

135.  Gulielmi  Boehmeri  Symbols  Biblics  ad  Dogmaticam 
Christianam  sive  Observationes  in  Sectionem  Apostolicam 
Coloas.  L  V.  18—28.     WratislaviiB,  1833,  8vo. 

1  AVD  2  THXSSALOHIAKS. 

136.  An  Exposition  upon  the  two  Epistles  of  the  Apoetle 
Saint  Paul  to  the  Theasalonians.  By  the  Rev.  Father  John 
JxwsL,  late  Bishop  of  Sarisburie.  London,  1583,  12mo.  Re- 
printed in  1811,  8vo. 

This  valuable  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians 
is  printed  in  the  folio  edition  of  Bp.  Jewel's  works  (London,  1609), 
and  also  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  compilation,  entitled  the 
'*  Fathers  of  the  English  Church." 

137.  Joannis  Alphonsi  TvaBSTiiri  Commentarius'nieoietico- 
pffacticus  in  Epistolas  Divi  Pauli  ad  Theasalonioensea.  Basilee, 
1739,  8vb.  also  in  the  second  volume  of  the  collective  editi<m  of 
Turretin's  Works,  m  4to. 

138.  The  Greek  of  the  Epistle  of  Saint  Paul  to  the  Thessalo- 
nians explained.    By  John  Phillips.    London,  1751, 4to. 

'  **This  work  contains  the  Greek  Text,  but  no  translation.  The 
notes  are  very  considerable.  They  are  philological,  critical,  and 
theological.  It  wss  designed  as  a  soecimen  of  a  work  upon  all  the 
Epistles,  but  which  wss  never  completed.  It  is  exceedingly  scarce." 
(Orrae*8  Biblioth.  Bibl.  p.  349.) 

139.  Pauli  Epistole  ad  Theasalonicenses.  Reoensuit,  vete- 
nim  reoentiorumque  notes  seiectas  congeesit,  suasque  adjecit,  et 
tamquam  specimen  novn  editionis  Epistolarum  Pauli  edidit  F. 
ScHLxixBMACRSA.    Befolini,  1823,  8 to. 

140.  Specimen  Academicum  Inaugurale  de  Coetus  Christi- 
anorum  Thessalonicensis  Ortu  Fatisque,  et  prions  Pauli  iis 
scripts  Epistobe  Consilio  atque  Argumento.  Auctore  Joanne 
Jaoobo  Bu&oxAHouDT.    Lugduni  Batavomm,  1825,  8vo. 

This  Dissertation  may  be  considered  as  a  valuable'^ntroduction 
to  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians:  every  topic  which  is 
necessary  to  the  correct  underslanding  of  it,  is  satisfiictorily  dis- 
cussed. 

141.  Epistolas  Pauli  ad  Thessalonioenses  commentario  et 
delectis  Patrum  Ecclesiastlcorum  expositionibus,  margin!  sub- 
jectis,  illustravit  Ludovicus  Pxlt.    Gryphiswaldis,  1830,  8vo. 

142.  J.  G.  RxiGHB  Authentis  posterioris  ad  Theasalonicenses 
Epiatola  Vindicis.    Gottings,  1830,  4to. 

1  Airn  2  TIMOTHT,  TITUS,  AlfD  PHILBlfOir. 

143.  D.  Paul!  Epistoln  ad  Timotheum,  Titum  et  Philemonem, 
Observationibtts  grammaticis,  historicis,  logicis,  theologids  illus- 
tiatn  ab  Abrahamo  Sccltbto.    Franoofurti,  1624,  4to. 

144.  S.  Pauli  Apostoli  Epistola  utraque  ad  Timotheum,  cum 
Comjmentario  Joannis  Coccxii.  Lugduni  Batavomm,  1667, 4to. 

145.  BscKRAus  (Joach.  Frid.)  Specimen  Observationum 
Critico-Exegeticarum  de  VocabuUs  am^  M>oyMfro<c  et  rarioribus 
dicendi  Formulis  in  prima  ad  Timotheum  Epistola  Paulina 
obviis,  Authentis  ejus  nihil  detiahentibus.    Lings,  1810,  8vo. 

146.  A.  Cubtii  de  Epistola  prioris  ad  Timotheum  authentic, 
cum  aliquo  vits  Paulina  tempore  conciliandi  Commentatio. 
Beroiini,  1828,  8vo. 

147.  Commentstiones  de  Epistoli  posteriori  Pauli  ad  Timo- 
theum.   Scripait  Johannes  Bbochkxb.    Hafhis,  1829,  8vo. 

148.  Petri  voir  Havxit  Commentatio  Analytica  in  Epistolam 
PauUi  ad  Titum.    Hals,  1742,  4to. 

149.  A  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  Saint  Paul  written  to 
Titus.    By  Thomas  Tatlob.    Cambridge,  16 12, 4to.  1658,  folio. 

Walchitts  speaks  very  highly  of  this  commentary,  both  in  a  phi- 
lological and  in  a  practical  point  of  view.  (Bibi.  Theol.  SelecL 
vol.  iv.  p.  723.)  The  learned  author  was  a  frequent  preacher  before 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James  I. 

150.  Henrici  Hvmmxlii  Explanatio  Epistols  Apostoli  Pauli 
ad  Philemonem.    Tiguri,  1670,  felio. 


151.  Pauli  ad  Philemonem  Epiatola,  Grsoe  et  Latiiie,  illoa- 
trata  a  Lebr.  Gottl.  ScHminio.    LipsiB,  1786,  8vo. 


152.  An  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  io  the  Hebrews,  with  pre- 
liminaiy  Exerdtations.  By  John  Owbb,  D.D.  Folio,  4  voIsl 
London,  1668-74,  8vo.  7  vols. 

This  work  is  particulariy  valuable  for  its  illustration  of  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews  by  the  aid  of  Rabbinical  learning :  it  is  replete 
with  doctrinal  and  experimental  remarks.  A  well  executed  abndf- 
ment  of  it  was  published  in  4  vols.  8vo.  1790,  by  the  late  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Williams,  of  which  a  new  edition  was  printed  in  1815,  4  vols. 
8va 

153.  Joannis  Bbaubii  Coromentarius  in  Epistolam  ad  He- 
brsoa,  cum  indidbus  locupletisaimis  et  quibusdam  tabolis  aneis 
elegantissimis.    Amstel.  1705,  4to. 

Professor  Braun  or  Braunius  is  well  known  (or  several  valuable 
pieces  elucidating  sacred  antiquities.  His  commentary  on  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews,  in  the  opinion  of  J.  B.  Can»ov,  is  one  of  the 
best  ever  edited.  It  is  indeed  truly  valuable  for  its  iUustiauoas 
by  the  aid  of  Rabbinical  learning :  and  the  author  is  particularly 
able  in  refutina  the  perverse  interpretations  of  the  celebcaied  So- 
cinian  teacher,  Schlichtingius. 

154.  An  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  by  Mr. 
Robert  Duvcah,  minister  of  the  Cioepel.    Edinburgh,  1731,  8vql 

A  useful  and  cheap  eiposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

155.  Joannis  Benedicti  Cabpxotii  Exerdtationea  in  PanK 
Epistolam  ad  Hebiaoa  ex  Philone  Alexandrino.  HeUnatadt, 
1750, 8vo. 

A  work  of  singular  utility  in  explaining  the  phiaaeology  of  8l 
Paul's  Epistle  u>  the  Hebrews. 

156.  A  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
By  the  late  Rev.  James  Pbibcx.  With  a  Paraphrase  and  Nolsi 
on  the  last  three  chapters  of  the  Hebrews  left  unfinished  by  Mr. 
Peiroe,  and  an  Essay  to  discover  the  author  of  the  EptstJe  and 
Language  in  which  it  was  originally  written.  By  Joa^ih  Hsl- 
let,  jun.    London,  1733,  4to. 

Thii  forms  part  of  the  work  noticed  in  p.  134.  No.  79.  of  this  Ap- 
pendix. *'  Some  of  the  sentiments,"  says  Professor  Scuart,  "  difisr 
widely  from  those  of  Owen,  and  are  such  as  ought  to  be  examined 
with  great  caution ;  but  the  work,  as  a  whole,  eieeeds  any  Eof- 
lish  commentary  which  I  have  read.  The  author  has  a  great  deal 
of  acuteness,  and  is  by  no  means  wanting  in  regard  to  a  tact  ftr 
criticism."  (Stuart  on  the  Epistle  lo  the  Hebrews,  voL  i.  p.  28&. 
American  ediuon,  or  p.  346.  London  edition.) 

157.  A  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
To  which  is  prefixed  an  Inquiry  into : — the  Audkor  of  this  £pi»> 
tie ;  when  it  was  written  ;  the  manner  of  citing  the  Old  Tests- 
ment ;  and  the  method  of  reasoning  in  it,  dec  By  Aithor  Ash- 
ley Stkxs,  I).D.    London,  1765,  4to. 

158.  Joannis  August!  Ebvbsti  Lectionea  Academiae  in  Epis- 
tolam ad  Hebraos  ab  ipso  revisa,  cum  ^usdem  excursihus  theo- 
logids edidit ;  Commentarium,  in  quo  multa  ad  reoentiasimoraai 
imprimis  interpretum  sententias  pertinentia  uberius  illostrsntar, 
adjeoit  GK>tlib  Immanuel  DindorC    Lipsia,  1815,  royal  8vo. 

These  Academic  Lectures  of  Emesti  were  delivered  by  that  emi- 
nent scholar  and  divine  while  he  was  professor  of  divinitv  at  Leip- 
sic.  They  have  been  edited  fivm  his  corrected  copy,  with  vmrioot 
important  additions  by  Professor  Dindorf,  who  succeeded  bim  in 
the  Hebrew  chair  at  Leipsic.  These  are  included  between  brark- 
ets,  with  the  initial  letter  D.,  and  require  to  be  read  with  cautioo. 
Prof.  DindorTs  sentiments  on  the  person  of  Christ  not  being  the 
most  correct  On  some  of  the  earlier  chapters  there  are  also  some 
marffinal  observations  of  an  anonymous  pupil  of  Emesti's.  which 
are  distinctly  marked.  Professor  Stuart  characterises  it  as  **  a  book 
of  real  worih  in  a  critical  respect,  although  not  executed  with 
much  taste  as  to  form  and  matter.'*  (On  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, vol  i.  p.  287.  American  edition ;  or  p.  347.  London  editioD.} 

159.  A  Paraphrase  and  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.    By  Archibald  Maclxab.    London,  1819,  2  vols.  8vo. 

160.  Epistola  ad  Hebraoa,  Latind  vem  et  largo  explicsta 
commentario,  a  Chr.  Frid.  Boxhms.    Lipsia,  1823,  8vo. 

161.  Epitre  aux  Hebreux,  divis^e  d*apres  lee  mati^res,  svee 
des  sommaires  indiquant  le  oontenu  et  Tobjet  de  cheque  dirisiea 
et  sous-division,  des  notes,  et  dea  intercalations  explicatives  en* 
trem£l^s  an  texte.    G^n^ve,  1824,  8vo. 

161*.  A  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Bj 
Moses  Stuabt,  Associate  Professor  of  Sacred  Litemtare  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  United  States.  Andover, 
1827,  2  vols.  8vo.  Second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  1833, 
in  1  volume,  8vo. 

This  masterly  woik  originated  in  (he  arduous  duties  incident  to 
the  office  which  Professor  Stuart  has 
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equal  credit  to  hinwif,  and  benefit  to  the  Theolo^cal  Seminary 
at  Andover.  To  borrow  the  nut  character  given  ol  his  laboars  l^ 
the  £ngliah  editor  (the  Rev.  Dr.  Henderson) :— "  It  was  impoasible 
for  any  person  who  had  perused  the  former  works  of  our  author 
not  to  hail  with  high  anticipations  the  present  production  as  a  most 
valuable  accession  to  biblical  literature.  Intimately  acquainted 
with  the  minuUe  of  Hebrew  grammar ;  fiimiliar  with  the  diversi- 
fied style  of  the  sacred  writers  {  tmined  by  long  study  of  the  laws 
of  biblical  exegesis  lo  a  refined  and  matured  tact  m  seizing  the 
point,  the  bearmg,  the  various  shades  and  ramifications  of  meaning 
couched  under  the  sacred  phraseology;  imbued  with  a  sincere 
love  of  divine  truth,  and  a  profound  reverence  for  its  dictates ;  and, 
withal,  endowed  with  a  manly  and  richly  cultivated  intellect,  he 
possesses  qualifications  peculiarly  fitting  him  for  the  performance 
of  a  work  replete  with  so  many  aifHcuIties  as  that  of  a  Translation 
and  Critical  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The 
ordeal  to  which  this  important  portion  of  Scripture  has  been  sub- 
jected by  the  wild  and  extravagant  hypotheses  of  some  of  the 
master-spirits  of  German  theology,  rendered  it  a  matter  of  impe- 
rious necessity  that  some  champion,  completely  accoutred  and  dis- 
ciplined lo  the  battle,  should  step  forward  and  take  up  the  gauntlet 
which  they  have  so  fearlessly  and  vauntingly  thrown  down.  If 
we  mistake  not,  such  a  champion  has  here  entered  the  field,  and 
won  the  day.  Questions  respecting  style,  authorship,  and  interpre- 
tation, which  men  of  such  celebrity  as  Eichhom,  Bertholdt,  De 
Wette,  and  othera,  were  considered  to  have  completely  set  at  rest, 
have  been  submitted  to  a  fresh  and  rigid  investigation;  and  in  moat 
instances  triumphantly,  in  all  more  or  less  satiafi&ctorily,  the  very 
reverM  of  their  conclusions  has  been  shown  to  be  in  accordance 
with  the  real  facts  of  the  case."    (Preface  to  the  English  edition, 

p.  V.) 

The  topics  discussed  in  the  riasT  volums,  in  forty  sections, 
are — the  form  of  the  epistle ;  to  what  church  or  churches  it  was 
I  addressed  ;  its  antiquity  and  canonical  authority  ;  the  external  and 

internal  evidence  tbat  it  was  written  by  the  apostle  Paul,  who  is 
r  most  decisively  shown  to  have  been  its  author.    The  various  ob- 

'  jections  of  Bertholdt,  Schulz,  Seyf&rth,  De  Wette,  and  Boehme, 

I  are  discussedi  and  satisfactorily  refuted  :  to  them  succeeds  a  con- 

sideration o£  the  style  o/  the  epistle  and  of  the  hypotheses  advo- 
I  cated  by  some  learned  men,  who  have  severally  ascribed  it  to  Bar- 

,  natiaa,  Luke,  Clement  of  Rome,  and  to  Apollos.    These  hypotheses 

are  shown  to  be  destitute  of  foundation.     The  volume  concludes 
with  a  brief  notice  of  the  *'  Critical  and  Exegetical  Helps"  to  the 
t  study  of  this  epistle.    The  second  volitmk  commences  with  a  new 

translation  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  object  of  which  is 
I  to  give  a  more  exact  view  of  the  features  of  the  original  Greek 

I  than  is  oresented  by  the  authorized  English  veraion.    This  transla- 

t  tion  is  followed  by  an  admirable  continuous  commentary  upon  the 

I  whole  epistle.    When  difficulties  demanded  special  ana  extended 

investigation,  he  has  thrown  the  result  of  such  investigation  into 
excnisus  at  the  end,  after  the  method  ponued  by  Heinricns,  Koppe, 
{  Dindorf,  and  other  German  philologera  and  critics ;  because  diffi- 

cult subjects  can  there  be  treated  and  studied  with  more  conve- 
'  nience,  and  also  more  fully,  than  if  intermixed  with  the  usual 

'  series  of  exegetical  notes.    The  London  reprint  has  been  edited 

I  with  great  care  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hendekbon. 

162.  A  literal  Translation  of  St  Paurs  Epistle  to  the  He- 
I  brews,  from  the  original  Czreek,  with  copious  explanatory  notes. 
I  By  the  late  Rev.  George  Yaughan  Saxpsoit,  M.A.  Edited  by 
I          hu  soti,  the  Rev.  O.  Y.  Sampson.    London,  1828,  8vo. 

1 63.  Christiani  Theophili  KciirosL  GommentariuB  in  Epis- 
tolam  ad  HebrsBOs.    Lipsis,  1831,  8vo. 

"  With  the  idiom  and  spirit  of  Paul's  writings,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  him  to  be  but  very  moderately  acquainted.  On  questions 
of  higher  criticism  he  details  with  a  good  deal  of  brevity  and 
accuracy  what  othera  have  said ;  but  he  adds  nothing  to  the  stock 
of  thought  already  before  the  world."  (Prof.  Stuart,  in  the  An- 
dover Biblical  Repository,  January,  1833,  voL  iii.  p.  160.) 

164.  G.  M.  Amthoa  Gommentatio  Exegetico-Dogmatica  in 
tree  priores  veraus  capitia  primi  Epistols  id.  Hebreos  scripts. 
Cobiiigi,  1828,  8vo. 

165.  De  Epistols,  qns  dicitar  ad  Hebreoe,  Indole  maxime 
peculiari  Libnim  oomposuit  Treugott  Augustus  SsTrvARTH. 
Lipeis,  1821,  8vo. 

An  elaborate  investigation  of  the  style,  scope,  &c.  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews ;  the  main  obiect  of  which  is,  to  disprove  the 
Plauline  origin  of  this  epistle.  Dr.  Seyffiirth's  hypothesis  is  com- 
pletely refuted  by  Professor  Stuart  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  vol.  i.  $  28. 

166*.  Petri  Hof&tede  de  Gaoor  Disputatio  qui  Epistola  ad 
H^bneoe  cum  Paulinis  Epistolis  comparatur.  Trajecti  ad  Rhe- 
num,  1826,  8vo. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  here  collated  with  the  other 
writings  of  St.  Paul :  at  the  end  there  is  an  index,  showing  under 
various  heads  the  coincidence  between  them.  It  is  a  very  valuable 
tract 

166.  Essai  Critique  sar  TAuthenticit^  de  TEpttre  aux  H^- 
breux.     Par  Heniy-Louis  Lara ars.    Toulouse,  1832,  8 vo. 

Vol.  II.  4L 


This  academical  disouisition,  which  was  publicly  defended 
before'  the  Theological  Faculty  at  Montauban  for  the  degree  of 
fiachelor  in  Divinity,  is  partly  translated  and  partly  abridged  with 
much  judgment  from  the  firat  Volume  of  Professor  Smart's  Com- 
mentary on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

167.  Yindicis  Originis  Paulins  ad  Hebneoe  Epistols,  nova 
ratione  tentats  a  Frid.  Christ  Gxlfkx.  Lugduni  Batavomm, 
1832,  8vo. 

The  obiect  of  this  disquisition  is  to  prove  the  Pauline  origin  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  from  the  coincidence  of  sentiments 
and  expressions  which  the  author  conceives  he  has  found  between 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  some  of  Seneca's  writings;  which 
coincidence,  he  is  of  opinion,  cannot  be  fortuitous,  but  is  solely  to 
be  derived  from  Paul  s  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Roman 
Philosopher.  He  further  argues  in  favor  of  the  historical  tradition 
respecting  Paul's  intimacy  with  Seneca,  and  endeavoura  to  show, 
from  internal  criteria  of  time,  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was 
written  during  the  continuance  of  that  intimacy.  The  hypothesis 
is  maintained  with  great  ingenui^,  though  it  will  not  (we  appre- 
hend) cany  conviction  to  the  mindis  of  its  readers. 

THE  BXTXir  CATHOLIC  EPISTLES.* 

168.  Gottlob  Christiani  Stoab  opusculum  de  Catholicarum 
Epistolarum  occasione  et  soopo.  (In  the  second  volume  of  his 
collected  Opuscula,  pp.  367 — il5.) 

169.  A  Practical  Paraphrase  on  the  Seven  Catholic  Epistles, 
afler  the  manner  of  Dr.  Clarke's  Paraphrase  on  the  Four  Evan* 
gelists.    By  Samuel  Collet.    London,  1734,  8vo. 

170.  Epistolarum  Catholicarum  Septenarius,  Grsce,  cum  nova 
veraiono  Latina,  ac  scholiis  grammaticis  atque  critids,  opera  Joh. 
Benedict!  Cabpzovii.     Hals,  1790,  8vo. 

In  this  work,  the  received  Greek  text  of  the  Seven  Catholic 
Epistlos  is  retained,  and  the  punctuation  is  corrected  where  the 
editor  deemed  correction  necessary.  The  new  Latin  version, 
which  is  printed  with  the  Greek  text,  is  very  close:  and  in  his 
scholia  or  notes  Professor  Carpmv  has  vindicated  his  rendering  of 
particular  passages,  or  discussed  various  readings  of  importance; 
and  has  also  illustrated  tiie  peculiar  idioms  occurring  in  these 
epistles,  especially  those  of  St.  John.» 

BAIJrr  JAMES,  AND   1   Aim  2  PETER. 

171.  Annotatio  ad  Epistolam  Jacobi  perpetua  cum  bran  Trac- 
tatione  Isagogica.  Scripsit  Matth.  Schbxckbhburosr.  StutU 
gardis,  1832,  8vo. 

172.  Commentarius  in  Epistolam  Jacobi.  Conscripsit  Car. 
Godofir.  GuiL  Theilb.    Lipsis,  1833,  8vo. 

173.  A  Practical  Commentary,  or  an  Exposition  with  Notes 
on  the  Epistle  of  James.  By  Thomas  Maktox.  London, 
1653,  4to. 

173*.  Sam.  Frid.  Nathan.  Mori  Prslectiones  in  Jacobi  ct 
Petri  Epistolas.    Edidit  C.  A.  Donat     Lipsis,  1794,  8vo. 

174.  A  Commentary  on  the  Firet  Epistle  of  Peter,  by  Robert 
LEieHTOK,  D.D.  Archbishop  of  Glasgow.  2  vols.  8vo.  Various 
editions. 

This  admirable  commentary,  which  fills  the  fint  two  volumes 


bishop  lioighton  for  many  important  hints. 

175.  Huherti  Philippi  de  Kabter  Gommentatio  in  locum 
1  Petri  y.  1 — i.    Lugduni  Batavomm,  1823,  4to. 

1 76.  In  secundam  8.  Petri  Apostoli  Epistolam  Commentarius. 
Auctore  Thoma  Smith,  8.T.P.  In  pp.  177—372.  of  his  Mis- 
cellanea.   Londini,  1690,  8vo. 

177.  A  Dissertation  on  2  Pet  L  16 — 21.  in  which  the  Force 
of  the  Apostle's  reasoning  is  shown,  and  the  connection  of  the 
whole  passage  is  explained.  By  William  Prixatt.  London, 
1761,  8vo. 

178.  A  Dissertation  upon  the  controverted  passages  in  St 
Peter  and  St  Jude  concerning  the  Angels  that  sinned,  and  who 
kept  not  their  fint  esUte.  By  Samuel  Heblet.  London. 
1778,  8vo. 

1,  2,  ATD  3  JOHir. 

179.  Epistols  tree  Catholics  S.  Joannis  Grsoe,  notis  illustrats 
a  Leonhaido  Christophoro  Ruhlio.    Amstelodami,  1739,  12mo. 

180.  Sam.  Frid.  Nath.  Moiii  Prslectiones  Exegettcs  in  tres 
Johannis  Epistolas,  cum  nova  earundem  paraphrafi  Latini. 
Cmra  C.  A.  Hempel.    Lipsis,  1797,  8vo. 

This  work  contains  a  free  Latin  veraion  of  St  John's  throe 
Epistles,  as  it  was  dictated  by  the  late  celebrated  Proiessor  Morus 

•  The  Paraphrases  of  Dr.  Tlcn»on  on  these  Epistles  have  slreacly  been 
noticed  ia  No.  74,  p.l  Jl.  of  thin  Appendix. 
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\a  his  Divinitv  Lectures,  together  with  hii  obeerrataani  on  it,  and 
two  critical  Excurfus,  one  of  which  relates  to  the  diaputed  paa- 
•age  in  1  John  v.  7,  8. 

181.  A  Commentary  apon  the  First,  Second,  and  Third 
Epistles  of  Saint  John.  By  Thomas  Hawkivs.  London, 
1808,  8to. 

182.  Joh.  Jac  RAXB0!r3raT,  Specimen  Academicum  de  8e- 
cunda  Epistola  Johannea.    Trajecti  ad  Rhenum,  1819,  8to. 

183.  Versio  Latina  Epistolarum  et  Libri  Visorum  Joannis 
Novi  Testament!,  perpetua  adnotatione  illustrata  a  M.  Godofr. 
Sigismund.  Iaspis.  Editio  altera,  novis  curia  emendala  et  aucta. 
LipsiiB,  1821,  8vo. 


184.  An  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  of  Jade.  By  William 
Jenktx.     London,  1652-54,  2  vols.  4to. 

185.  A  Practical  Commentary,  or  an  Exposition,  with  Notes, 
on  the  Epistle  of  Jade.  By  Thomas  Majttoit,  B.I).  London, 
1658, 4to. 

186.  Hermann!  Witsii  Commentariua  in  Epistolam  Juds. 
Lug.  Bat  1703,  4to. 

A  learned,  elegant,  and  perspicuous  illustration  of  the  Epistle  of 

Jude. 

187.  Epistola  Juds,  Grace,  commentario  critico  et  annotatione 
perpetua  illustrata,  a  Henr.  CarL  Alex.  Hakhlxih.  Erlangn, 
1799,  8vo. 

188.  Collectanea,  sive  Nots  Criticie  et  Commentariua  in 
Epistolam  Jude.  Accedunt  de  fonte  Doctrinas,  et  Dictionis 
Juds  genere  et  colere,  Dissertationes  has.  Auctore  M.  T. 
LAVRXAivir.    Gronings,  1818,  8vo. 

189.  A.  Jassixir,  de  Au^wrux  Epistols  Juds  Commentatio 
Critica.    Lipsis,  1820,  8vo. 

THE  AXTSLATI03r  OF  SAIKT  JOHIT. 

190.  In  the  second  tome  or  part  of  Mr.  Hugh  Brouohtoit's 
works  (pp.  408 — 522.),  there  is  an  exposition  or  interpretation 
of  the  Revelation  of  Saint  John,  entitled  **  A  Revelation  of  the 
Holy  Apocalypse."  The  learned  writer  expounds  It  chiefly  of 
the  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

191.  Clavis  Apocalyptica  ex  innatis  et  insitis  Visionum 
Characteribus  eruta  et  demonstrata  a  Joeepho  Mkox. — Ejusdem 
Commentariua  in  Apocalypein,  et  Appendix  ad  Clavem  Apoca- 
lypticam. 

These  excellent  treatises  "  of  the  i>ious  and  profoundly  learned*' 
Joseph  Mede  (as  he  is  justly  styled  in  the  title-pa^e  to  the  collec- 
tive edition  of  his  works)  were  originally  published  m  4lo.,  bat  now 
form,  t<^elher  with  some  other  disquisitions  on  prophecy,  the  second 
volume  of  iho  folio  edition  of  his  works.  Mede  is  universally  al- 
lowed  to  have  led  the  way  to  a  correct  and  rational  interpretation 
of  the  Apocalypse.  The  examination  of  his  Clavis  occupies  the 
chief  part  of  fiishop  Hurd's  tenth  sermon  on  the  study  of  the  pro- 
phecies ;  and  that  eminent  prelate,  after  adverting  to  toe  numerous 
MXid  abortive  attempts  to  explain  this  mysterious  book,  which  were 
made  soon  afker  the  Reformation,  has  the  following  suriking  remark 
concerning  Mede: — **The  issue  of  much  elaborate  inquiry  was, 
that  the  book  itself  was  disgraced  by  the  fruitless  eflbrts  of  its  com- 
mentators, and  on  the  point  of  being  given  up  as  utterly  impene- 
trable, wlien  a  nUdime  geniua  arose  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  and  surprised  the  learned  world  with  thatgreat  desidera- 
tum—a key  to  the  ReveliUian»:*  (Works,  vol.  v.  p.  270.)  The  tenth 
of  Bishop  Hurd's  sermons  on  the  prophecies  discusses,  ailer  Mede, 
the  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse. 

192.  Clavis  Apocalyptica,  or  the  Key  to  the  Apocalypae, 
•  educed  and  demonstrated  from  the  natural  and  internal  Charac- 

ten  of  the  Visions ;  for  the  use  of  those  to  whom  God  hath 
imparted  the  love  and  desire  of  searching  into,  and  understanding 
that  wonderful  Prophecy.  By  Joseph  Manx,  B.D.  Translated 
by  a  Clergyman  of  the  Established  Church.  London,  1831, 
12mo. 

193.  A  Translation  of  Mede'a  Clavis  Apocalyptica.  By  R. 
Branaby  Coopxr,  Esq.    London,  1833,  8vo. 

193*.  A  Commentary  on  the  Revelation  of  St  John.  By  R. 
Branaby  Coopxa,  Esq.    London,  1833,  8vo. 

**  The  first  of  these  publications  will  be  a  very  acceptable  present 
to  the  English  student  of  the  Bible ;  as,  in  having  Mede's  views 
set  before  him,  he  will  certainly  have  those  of  the  soundest  writer 
on  prophecy  unfulfilled.  The  second  work  is  also  valuable,  as  the 
commentary  is  nearly  founded  upon  Mede's  views,  and  Mr.  Cooper 

Joints  out  where  he  has  gone  beyond  them.'*    (British  Magazine, 
une,  1833,  p.  C92.) 

194.  Anaciisb  Apoca^ypseoe  Joannia  Apoatoli,  qui  in  veras 
interpretands  ejus  hypotheses  diligenter  inquiritur,  et  ex  iisdem 


interpretatio  fiuta,  oertis  historiarum  mooninentis  confiimatni  et 
illustratur,  turn  quoque  qos  Meldensis  Prsaol  Boasnetos  hujns 
libri  commentario  supposuit,  et  eiegetico  Protestantiom  sytte- 
mati  in  visis  de  Bestia  ac  Babylone  Mystica  ofa^edt,  s^alo 
examinantur.  Auctore  Campegio  Yitrikoa.  Amstelcdami, 
1719,  4to. 

195.  A  Perpetual  Commentary  on  the  Revelation  of  Saint 
Johq,  with  a  Preliminary  Discourse  concerning  the  Prindpict 
upon  which  the  said  Revelation  is  to  be  underatood.  By  Charies 
Daub  17 z  M.A.  New  modelled,  abridged,  and  rendered  plain  to 
the  meanest  capacity,  by  Peter  Lancaster,  A.M.  London,  1730, 
4to. 

The  best  edition  of  an  elaborate  and  very  useful  work,  of  whid 
later  writers  have  not  failed  to  avail  themselves.  Daubuz'a  node 
was  first  printed  in  folio,  1720. 

190.  The  Scripture  Preservative  against  Popery;  bemg  i 
Paraphrase  with  Notes  on  the  Revelation  of  St  John.  By 
Thomas  PrLX,  M.A.     London,  1735,  8vo.  1795,  2d  editioD. 

This  volume  completes  the  Paraphrase  on  the  New  Teeiaroent, 
after  the  manner  of  Dr.  Clarke.  Mr.  Pylo's  Paraphrase  on  the  Acu 
and  Epistles  is  noticed  in  p^  131.  No.  2.  supra. 

197.  A  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  Revelation  of  Saiol 
John.  By  Moaes  Lowxah.  2d  edit.  London,  1746, 4to.  Lon- 
don, 1807, 8vo.  4th  edition. 

Bishop  Tomline  includes  this  work  in  his  list  of  books  for  clerfy. 
men  and  biblical  students.  Dr.  Doddridf^e  has  said  of  it,  that  he 
"  has  received  more  satifaction  from  it,  with  respect  to  many  diffi- 
culties" in  the  book  of  Revelation,  than  he  *'  ever  found  elsewhere, 
or  expected  to  have  found  at  all."  (Works,  vol.  ii.  Leeds  edit  p.  37.) 
He  has  given  an  abstract  of  Mr  Lowman's  scheme  of  interpretaixn 
in  his  229th  lecture.  (Works,  vol.  v.  pp.  410 — 414.)  Lowmas'i 
scheme  of  the  seven  seals  is  also  approved  by  die  late  Rev.  David 
Simpson,  in  his  **  Kev  to  the  Prophecies'*  (p.  5^),  as  more  consistent 
with  histoiT  than  that  of  Bishop  Newton,  printed  in  the  seotod 
volume  of  nis  dissertations  on  the  prophecies. 

198.  BiHGiLius's  Introduction  to  his  Exposition  of  the  Apo> 
calypae;  with  his  pre&ce,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  condoaioo 
of  it ;  and  also  his  marginal  Notes  on  the  text,  which  m  a 
summary  of  the  whole  exposition.  Translated  from  the  high 
Dutch,  by  John  Robbbtsc^,  M.D.     London,  1757,  8vo. 

See  an  account  of  ihia  work  in  the  Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  toL 
zviii.  pp  25—28.  The  substance  of  Bengers  exposiiory  wriiinp 
on  the  Apocalypse  is  given  in  ihe  Rev.  John  Wesley's  nolea  mca* 
tioned  in  p  131  No.  12.  of  this  Appendix. 

199.  The  Revelatiolsa  translated,  and  explained  throogfaoot, 
with  keys,  illustrations,  notes,  and  comments ;  a  copioos  intro- 
duction, argument,  and  conclusion.  By  W.  Cooks,  Greek  Fro* 
feasor  at  Cambridge,  dec     1789, 8vo. 

**A  writer  who  can  discover"  (as  Mr.  Cooke  has  done)  **  the  Jewid 
church  in  the  Iliad,  and  Christianity  in  the  Odyssey,  msy  certainly 
find  whatever  he  pleases  in  the  Book  of  Revelation ;  but  it  is  not 
equally  certain  that  he  is  qualified  to  detect  the  fallacies  ofJweph 
Mede,  and  to  prove  him  mistaken,  false,  and  erroneous.  Though 
the  author  professes  to  *  have  lighted  the  taper  of  God's  tmth  from 
the  kindled  incense  of  prayers,'  and  though  he  may  expect  that  it 
will  *  flame  like  a  fire-brand,  fling  and  bounce,  and  run,  singeing 
and  scorching  wherever  it  touches,'  we  have  been  so  unfonunata 
as  not  to  receive  from  this  flaming  taper  a  single  ray  tu  guide  u 
through  this  region  of  darkness."  (Monthly  Review,  N.  &  voLiii. 
p.  148.) 

200.  Commentariua  in  Apocalypain  JoannisL  Scripdt  Jo. 
Gothofr.  EicHHomH.    Gottings,  1792,  2  vola.  small  8vo. 

The  hypothesis  of  the  celebrated  Professor  Eichhom  ia,  that  the 
Revelation  of  Saint  John  is  a  prophetic  drama,  the  true  subject  of 
which  is  the  spiritual  victory  of  Christianity  over  Judaism  aad 
Paganism.  As  this  Commentary  on  the  Apocalj^pse  is  not  of  reij 
frequent  occurrence  in  this  country,  the  following  abetrsct  of  his 
scheme  may  be  not  unacceptable  to  the  reader.  He  divides  the 
Apocalypse  into  four  parts,  viz.  1.  The  Title;— &  The  Prologue 
itself  {--3.  The  Drama  itself  ;—«nd  4.  The  Epilogue. 

1.  The  Title,  (i.  1—3.) 

2.  The  Prologue  (i.  4.— iii.  22.),  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  ail- 
ment of  the  drama  belong  to  the  Christians ;  Epistles  to  ifaa 
churches  beina  added,  which  in  the  symbolic  style  of  the  poem 
are  represented  by  the  number  seven. 

3.  The  Drama  itself  (iv.  l^-xxii.  5.)  which  consists  of  a  prelude 
and  three  acts ! ! ! 

In  the  Prelude  (iv.  1.— viiL  5.),  the  scenery  is  prepared  and 

adorned.  .  .     i^ 

Act  I.  Jerusalem  is  taken,  i.  e.  Judaism  is  conqoered  by  IM 

Christian  Religion,  (vii.  6.— xii.  17.) 
Act  II.  Rome  is  captured ;  i.  e.  Paganism  is  subdued  bf  tM 

Christian  Religion,  (xi.  IS.— xx.  10.) 
Act  III.  The  New  Jerusalem  descends  from  heaven;  or  the 

happiness  of  the  life  to  come,  which  is  to  endure  for  ever,  a 

described,  (xx.  11. — xxii.  5.) 
4  The  Epilogue,  (xxii.  6—21.; 
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Bbgt.IIL  1 6.]         COMMENTATORS  ON  DETACHED  BOOKS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 


a.  Of  the  AnnL  (nii.  &) 

bw  Of  Jmiis  CKrisL  (zzii.  7—16.) 

c  Of  Saint  John,  who  denoonces  a  cone  against  thoae  who  shaU 
add  to  or  diminish  the  predictions  contained  in  this  book  (zziL 
1&— 20.).  and  concludes  with  an  apostolical  benediction.  (21.) 

The  hypothesis  of  £ichhom  (we  understand)  was  attacked  and 
refuted  l^  M.  LangOt  in  his  German  translation  of  the  Apocalypse. 

201.  A  Commentary  on  the  ReTelalions.  By  Bryce  Joas- 
tTOHB,  D.D.    Edinburgh,  1794,  2  vols.  8vo. 

This  work  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing:  it  is  stated 
by  Dr.  E.  Williams  to  be  *<  well  calculated  for  general  use,  being 
written  with  great  penpicnity,  and  in  a  popular  practical  strain.*^ 
(Christian  Preacher,  Appendix,  p.  437.) 

202.  ReflectionB  sur  TApocalypse.  Par  E.  GxBsaT,  Minister 
de  la  Chapelle  Royale,  et  Recteur  de  St  Andr^  dans  Tlsle  de 
Guernsey.    Guernsey,  1796,  Sro, 

Plain,  pious,  and  practical.  The  learned  author  has  chiefly  fol- 
lowed the  eipoeition  given  by  Bishop  Newton  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies. 

203.  Practical  Observations  on  the  Revelation  of  Saint  John, 
written  in  the  year  1776.  By  the  laie  Mrs.  BowDLia.  2d  edit 
Bath,  1800,  12mo. 

This  work  is  expressly  designed  for  those  who  have  not  leisure 
or  inclination  to  examine  the  prophetical  meaning  of  the  Apocalypse. 
<'  Many  such  readers  wiU  doubtless  be  found ;  and  whoever  tolces 
up  the  book  with  a  serious  mind,  will  be  edified  by  the  apod  sense, 
piety,  and  modesty  of  the  writer."  (British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xvi. 
p.  561.) 

204.  A  Commentary  on  the  Revelation  of  Saint  John,  accom- 
panied with  Historical  Testimony  of  its  accomplishment  to  the 
present  day.  By  the  Rev.  £.  W.  Whitakbb.  London,  1802, 
8vo. 

The  present  work  is  an  enlarged  edition  of  a  small  work  on  the 
irophecies,  originally  printed  in  1795.  _The  author  *'  has  the  pecu- 
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.iar  merit  of  compelling  the  historian  Gibbon  to  give  testimonv,  in 
almost  every  instance  uat  falls  within  the  limits  of  his  chronology, 
to  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies."  The  points  insisted  on  by 
Mr.  Whitaker,he  "has  succinctly  handled,  and  reasoned  upon  eacn 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  his  work,  if  not  decisive  upon  the 
subject,  yet  too  important  not  to  become  a  book  o£  reference  and 
authority  to  future  commentaioxs."  (British  Critic,  vol.  xxiii.  O.  S. 
Pref.  p.  iv.  and  p.  252.) 

205.  Brief  Commentaries  upon  such  parts  of  the  Revelation 
and  other  Prophecies  as  immediately  refer  to  the  present  times. 
By  Joseph  Gallowat,  Esq.     London,  1802,  8vo. 

206.  The  Apocalypse,  or  Revelation  of  Saint  John,  translated, 
with  Notes  critical  and  explanatoiy.  To  which  is  prefixed  a 
Dissertation  on  the  divine  origin  of  the  book,  in  answer  to  the 
objections  of  the  late  Profeasor  Michaelis ;  with  a  biograpMcal 
chart  of  writers  in  the  eariy  Christian  church  who  appear  to 
have  afforded  evidence  in  £ivoQr  of  the  Apocalypse.  By  John 
Chappel  WooDHOcsx,  DJ).    London,  1806,  royal  8vo. 

"  This,"  said  the  late  Bishop  Hurd,  '^  is  the  best  book  of  the  kind 
1  have  seen.  It  owes  its  superiority  to  two  things,  —  the  author's 
understanding,  for  the  most  part,  the  apocalyptic  symbols  in  a  spt- 
rUualy  not  a  literal  sense  :  secondly,  to  the  care  he  has  taken  to  6x 
the  precise  import  of  those  symbols,  from  the  use  made  of  them  by 
the  old  prophetical  and  other  writers  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment Still  many  difficulties  remain,  and  will  remain  to  the  time 
of  the  end."  (Manuacript  note  of  the  late  Bishop  Hurdt  on  a  Uaidt 
leaf  of  a  presentation  copy  of  this  focrk,  in  the  library^  Uardebury. 
See  Gentleman's  Mapzme,  vol.  Ixxviii.  part  ii.  p.  liXL)  After  such 
commendation,  any  further  observation  is  unnecessary.  The  text 
of  the  Apocalypse  is  handsomely  printed  in  three  columns,  contain- 
ing the  Greek  text  of  Griesbach's  second  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Dr.  W.'s  own  translation  from  it,  and  the  authorized  version, 
from  which  he  never  departs  but  when  the- sense  requires  it.  The 
reader  who  is  desirous  of  seeing  analyses  of  this  most  excellent 
work,  may  consult  the  British  Crilic,  O.  S.  vol.  xxix.  pp.  190—200. ; 
and  the  Elcloctic  Review,  O.  S,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  pp.  214--222. 

207.  Annotations  on  the  Apocalypse,  intended  as  a  sequel  to 
those  of  Mr.  Elsley  on  the  Gospels,  aud  Mr.  Slade  on  the 
Epistles.  For  the  Use  of  Students  in  Prophetical  Scripture. 
By  John  Chappel  Woodhotjss,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Litchfield.  Lon- 
don, 1828,  8vo. 

The  commendations  bestowed  by  the  late  Bishop  Hurd  upon  Dr. 
Woodhouse's  larger  publication  (just  noticed)  are  equally  applicable 
to  his  present  work,  in  which  piety  and  philology  are  happily  united. 
The  notes  are  partly  abridged  from  his  former  translation  of  the 
Apocalypse,  and  are  partly  new :  the  Greek  text  of  the  original, 
and  the  improved  version  of  Dr.  W.,  are  here  omitted  ;  and  the 
text  of  St.  John*  according  to  the  authorized  English  version,  is 
divided  into  parts  and  sections,  with  a  view  to  a  more  complete 
arrangement  and  illustration  of  this  prophetic  book,  the  genuine- 
ness and  divine  inspiration  of  which  are  most  satisfactorily  vindi- 
cited  from  the  obiections  of  the  late  learned  Professor,  Sir  J.  D. 
Michaelis,  in  a  preliminary  disquisition.    Although  Dr.  Woodhonse 
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offeia  his  volume  «as  a  sequel'*  to  the  compilations  of  Messrs.  Els* 
ley  and  Slade  (noticed  m  p.  131.  No.  10.  and  p.  136.  Jio.  19.  supra), 
it  may  be  most  advantageously  consulted  and  studied  as  a  distinct 
work?  being  sufficiently  critical  for  the  use  of  the  scholar,  at  the 
same  time  that  its  perspicuity  renders  it  highly  valuable  to  ordmary 
readers. 

208.  England  Safe  and  Triumphant:  or  Researches  into  the 
Apocalyptic  Little  Book,  and  Prophecies,  connected  and  synchro- 
nics!. By  the  Rev.  Francis  TenusTOir,  MA.  Coventry  and 
London,  1812,  2  vols.  8vo. 

"  Among  many  interpretations  of  the  Divine  Book  of  the  Reve- 
lation, here  is  one  which  expressly  views  in  it  the  permancncjr  of 
the  church  of  England,  and  its  prevalence  over  all  other  denomina- 
tions of  the  Christian  world !  Much  as  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  there  is  a  strong  foundation  of  truth  ih  what  this  author  urges, 
in  conformity  with  other  sound  interpreters,  or  built  on  their  posi- 
tions, we  cannot  but  thmk  in  many  places,  particularly  towards  the 
latter  end  of  his  work,  he  is  rather  too  rapid  in  forming  his  deduc- 
tions and  conclusions ;  in  some  of  which  we  confess  ourselves 
unable  to  follow  him."  (British  Critic,  O.S.  vol.  xxiiii.  pp.  593.  595.) 

209.  A  Dissertation  on  the  Dragon,  Beast,  and  False  Prophet 
of  the  Apocalypse;  in  which  the  number  666  is  satisfactorily 
explained :  and  also  a  full  illustration  of  DanieFs  Vision  of  the 
Ram  and  He-Goat  By  James  Edward  Clabks.  London,  1814, 
8vo. 

**  We  cannot  agree  with  the  author  in  many  of  his  explanations : 
yet  we  have  read  his  work  with  some  degree  of  satisfaction,  and 
think  he  has  succeeded  in  throwing  additional  light  on  some  of 
the  obscure  subjects  which  he  undertakes  to  illustrate."  (Eclectic 
Review,  N.  S.  vol.  iv.  p.  289.) 

210.  A  Dissertation  on  the  Seals  and  Trumpets  of  the  Apo- 
calypse, and  the  Prophetical  Period  of  twelve  hundred  and  sixty 
years.  By  William  Cuvi »•■▲]»,  Esq.  London,  1813.  Third 
Edition,  1833,  8vo. 

For  a  copious  analysis  of  this  soberly  written  and  truly  valuable 
work  (now  very  materially  improved),  see  the  Christian  Observer, 
for  1814,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  163—180.) 

210*.  On  the  Jubilean  Chronology  of  the  Seventh  Trumpet 
of  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  Judgment  of  the  Ancient  of  Days, 
Dan.  vii.  9. ;  with  a  brief  account  of  the  Discoveries  of  Mons.  de 
Chesaux  as  to  the  great  Astronomical  Cycles  of  2300  and  1260 
years,  and  their  difference,  1040  years.  By  W^illiam  Cuiriiro- 
HAXs,  Esq.    London  and  Edinburgh,  1834,  8vo. 

211.  The  Prophetic  History  of  the  Christian  Revelation  Ex- 
plained ;  or  a  Brief  Exposition  of  the  Revelation  of  Saint  John. 
By  the  Rev.  George  Schxuckeb,  Pastor  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church,  York  Town,  Pennsylvania.  Vol.  L  Baltimore, 
1817,  8vo.    [This  work  has  not  been  completed.] 

211*.  Apocalypsis  Gnsoe.  Perpetua  Annotatione  illustrata 
k  Joanne  Henrico  Huvhichs.  Gotting»,  1821.  2  parts  or 
vols.  8vo. 

Though  published  as  a  detached  work,  this  commentary  on  the 
ApGNcalypse  forms  part  of  the  Novum  Testamentum  Koppianum 
(noticea  in  pb  127.  Na  16.  of  this  Appendix),  of  which  it  consti- 
tutes the  tenth  volume.  Ailer  Eichhom,  Grotius,  Hug,  and  other 
modem  continental  critics,  Dr.  Heinrichs  considers  the  Apocalypse 
as  a  sacred  poem  representing,  in  a  dramatic  form  (the  sceneiy  of 
which  is  chiefly  borrowed  from  the  ancient  prophets)^  the  nnal 
triumph  of  Christianity  over  Judaism  and  Paganism;  the  three 
cities  of  Sodom,  Babylon,  and  Jerusalem,— or  the  Matrou,  the 
Harlot,  and  the  Bride« — ^being  intended  to  represent  those  three 
systems.  Heinrichs  does  not  adhere  to  the  artificial  divisions  of 
Eichhom,  of  which  we  have  given  an  abstract  in  page  140. 

212.  M.  T.  Lavbxaitv  Pnelectio  de  imaginum  sive  figure- 
mm  poeticarum  in  Apocalypsi  Joannea,  indole  atque  pretio. 
G^roningB,  1822,  8vo. 

213.  The  Chronology  of  the  Apocalypse,  investigated  and 
defended.    By  John  Overtop.    London,  1822,  8vo. 

214.  A  concise  Exposition  of  the  Apocalypse,  so  far  as  the 
Prophedea  are  fulfilled;  several  of  which  are  interpreted  in  a 
different  way  firom  that  adopted  by  other  Commentators.  By  J. 
R.  Park,  M.D.     London,  1823,  8vo. 

The  author  of  this  work  regards  the  Apocalypse  as  being  alto- 
gether a  spiritual  and  not  a  political  prophecy ;  that  is,  as  relating 
exclusively  to  the  progress  of  true  religion,  and  not  to  the  history 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  This  general  principle  is  derived  from  the 
excellent  work  ot  Dean  Woodhouse,  noticed  in  the  preceding 
column,  to  which  Dr.  Park  acknowledges  his  oblijgations,  and 
which  he  has  for  the  most  part  taken  as  his  g^ide.  "  This  concise 
exposition  deserves  to  be  recommended  as  a  useful  outline  ot  the 
Apocalyptic  Predictions  and  their  fulfilment."  (Eclectic  Review. 
N.  S.  vol  xxii.  p.  341.) 

215.  Dissertations  introductory  to  the  Study  and  Right  Un 
dentanding  of  the  Language,  Structure,  and  Contents  of  the 
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Apocalypse.    By  Alexander  Tiuocb,  LL.D.    Londoii,  181^, 
8vo. 

These  diBsertatiorui  are  seven  in  number.  In  the  fint  two  Dr. 
Tilloch  has  very  ingeniously,  but  we  think  not  satisfactorily 
endeavoured  to  show  that  the  Apocalypse  was  one  of  the  earliest-' 
written  books  of  the  New  Testament;  but  the  weight  of  historical 
evidence  we  have  shown  in  the  present  volume  of  this  work  (see 

Rp.  381, 388.)  is  decidedlv  in  favour  of  the  late  date  of  the  Apoca- 
ypse.  The  remaining  five  dissertations  contain  many  ingenious 
observations  on  the  language  and  style  of  this  prophetic  book. 
''There  is  mqch  ingenuity  displayed  in  these  pagea,  and  many 
remarks  occur  in  them  that  are  deserving  of  oonnderation ;  but 
we  regret  to  be  obliged  to  add,  that  the  learned  author  lias  fre- 
quently ventured  assertions  wholly  gratuitous,  in  order  to  support 
a  favourite  hypothesis,  to  which  he  had  obviously  determined  that 
every  fact  should  be  made  to  bend ;  and  that  he  has  conducted 
many  of  the  discussions  in  the  volume  before  us  in  a  manner  that 
must  be  pronounced,  by  every  impartial  reader,  not  only  unfair, 
but  in  some  instances  disingenuous."  The  author  **  may  fairly  be 
represented  as  having  brought  under  the  notice  of  biblical  students 
some  very  interesting  topics,  and  he  has  furnished  many  ingenious 
and  curious  remarks  on  the  several  subjects  of  his  Dinertations, 
although,  in  but  too  many  cases,  he  has  exhibited  them  in  a  crude 
and  unsubstantial  form.  (Eclectic  Review,  N.  S.  voL  xxiii.  pp. 
34a  360.)  ^^ 

216.  An  Explanation  of  the  Apocalypse  or  Revelation  of  St. 
John.    By  Alexander  Sxtth.    Waahingtoa  City,  1835,  12mo. 

The  author  of  this  publication  (who  is  a  general  in  the  army  of 
the  United  Slates  of  America)  announced  it  in  a  pompous  adver- 
tisement, in  which  he  *'  certified  on  honour  that  he  haa  discovered 
the  meaning  of  the  Apocalypse,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  possages  in  the  second  and  third  chapters,  has  never  been  ap- 

Eched  by  any  expositor."  The  pamphlet  (for  it  contains  only 
eeven  loosely-printed  pages,  exclusive  of  the  title-page)  is 
ished  as  the  result  of  twenty  years'  study ;  and,  as  it  is  utteriy 
unknown  in  this  country,  the  following  concise  outline  of  its  con- 
tents may  perhaps  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  reader.  Contraiy  to 
all  historical  evidence,  ne  affirms  that  the  Apocalypse  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  of  the  Fathers  until  about  the  close  of  the  second 
century — that  the  several  passages  which  are  common  to  their 
writings  and  this  book,  are  quotations  fh>m  the  former  by  the  author 
of  the  latter,  and  not  vice  vertA^  as  is  commonly  supposed,  because 
the  Book  of  Revelation  is  a  much  more  masterly  umI  periect  pro- 
duction than  the  others,  and  the  world  is  in  a  state  of  progreesive 
improvement,  as  the  rude  hut  precedes  the  splendid  palace ;  (Gene- 
ral Smyth's  book  is  therefore  superior  to  all  the  productions  of  an- 
tiquity !  !>— that  "  the  fall  of  the  mystical  Bobylon  is,  UNaussrxoN- 
ABLY,  the  destruction  of  Byzantium  by  the  iorces  of  Severus,  in 
the  year  195 ;  and  this  event  is  the  beacon  which  we  must  keep 
in  view,  while  searching  for  the  other  events,  enigmatically  related 
in  this  book," — ^that  Irenaeus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  must  have  been  the 
author  of  the  Apocalypse,  because  he  wrote  several  books,  in  one 
of  which  he  mentioned  the  ancient  copies  of  the  Apocalypse,  and 
was  also  acquainted  with  several  persons  who  figured  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  destruction  of  Byzantium — that  it  is  a  compilation  from 
the  prophets,  the  theology  of  the  Rabbins,  the  Postor  of  Hermas, 
and  the  mora  ancient  Apocalypses,  applied  by  the  writer  to  the 
history  of  his  own  time— and  that  it  is  a  pious  forgery,  written  in 
the  spirit  of  insatiable  revenge!  The  m3rstical  number  666  he 
finds  m  the  name  of  Decimus  Clodius  Albinut,  although  the  Latin 
numerals  contained  in  that  name  amount  only  to  2318 !  Such  is 
the  outline  of  this  author's  plan,  whose  fiillacy,  ignorance,  and 
presumption  have  been  very  severely  and  deservedly  exposed  in 
the  Literary  Journals  of  North  America. 
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217.  Ad  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Apocalypse;  being 
an  Attempt  to  make  that  portion  of  Ood*8  Word  profitable  to 
the  Generality  of  Readers.  To  which  is  added  a  Brief  Outline 
of  Prophetic  History,  from  the  Babylonian  Captivity  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  selected  chiefly  firom  the 
best  and  most  approved  Writers  on  the  Subject  By  the  Rev. 
Richard  Mure  at.    Dublin,  1826,  8vo. 

218.  The  Apocalypse  of  8t  John,  or  Prophecy  of  the  Rise, 
Progress,  and  Fall  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  the  Inquisition ; 
the  Revolution  of  France ;  the  Universal  War ;  and  the  Final 
Triumph  of  Christianity.  Being  a  new  Interpretation  by  the 
Rev.  George  Cbolt,  A.M.    London,  1827,  8vo. 

This  original  and  powerfully  written  volume  is  prefaced  by  a 
view  of  the  injurious  effects  ot  Popery,  and  the  benefits  conferred 
by  Protestantism  upon  the  British  empire,  in  the  successive  reigns 
fiom  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  interpretation  of  the 
Apocalypse,  which  follows,  adopts  a  plan  dififerent  from  that  of  all 
its  predecessofi.  The  author  considen  the  whole  as  a  fasciculus 
of  prophetic  visions  seen  at  intervals,  and  relating  to  distinct  pot- 
tions  of  providential  history.  The  first  three  chapters  are  exclu- 
sively addressed  to  the  Church  in  the  time  of  Saint  John.  The 
remainder  of  the  Apocalypse  contains  a  general  view  of  Christian 
History  from  the  reign  of  Constanline  to  the  Millennium  (chapters 
vi. — vii.);  a  detailed  prediction  of  the  penalties  inflicted  upon 
Europe  for  her  persecution  of  the  Reformed  Chureh  to  the  MiUen- 
niom  (cbapten  viil~xi.,  ly.,  zvi.) ;  a  view  of  the  progress  of  the 


Romish  Chureh  from  power  to  penecataon,  under  diflermt  aspecti 
(chapten  xii^iiv.) ;  a  prediction  of  the  fiiU  of  the  papacy,  th?^ 
venal  virar.  the  Mill«inium.  the  subseonent  brief  aj«£2  the  fZ 
judgmen^  and  the  close  of  the  proWaentia]  histolyTihe  ^5i 
the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse,  which  ha7  hitherto  bS 
conceived  to  be  a  view  of  A^h^medism,  Dr.  Croly  interpreral 
a  prediction  of  die  &U  of  monarehy  in  France,  and  of  theiihebS 
war,  in  1793.  A  general  sketch  of  the  leading  events  in  the  bii^ 
tpry  of  the  Christian  Chureh,  from  Constantino  to  the  w»aA 
time,  oomoletes  the  volume,  which  is  evidenUy  the  result  of  erett 
labour  and  researeh,  and  which  abounds  with  most  important  hii. 
toncal  information.  i~  i-umis. 

219.  Alberti  Chrii*.  Van  EUik  Thixme  Commentatio  <k 
Septem  Epislolis  Apocalypticis.  Lugdnni  Batavoram,  1827, 4ta 

220.  Initium  DiBputationiadeLibri  Apocalypaeoe  Aigumeoto, 

SentenUa,  et  Auctqre Pablico  examini  aubmittit  Henriott 

EngelinuB  Wxtbas.    Logdani  Batevonim,  1828, 4to. 

The  fint  part-only  of  an  academical  Dissertation  on  the  Aooca. 
lypse:  it  discusses  the  hypothesea  of  Grotiua,  Herder.  EichW 
and  Heumchs,  respecting  the  author  and  argument  of  thit  book. 

221.  Lectoiee,  Expoaitoiy  and  Praetical,  on  the  Book  of 
Kevelatiim.  By  the  Key.  Robert  Cvubatbov.  London,  183S. 
8vo.  ^ 

222.  Commentariiu  in  Apocalypain  Johannis,  Exegeticoi  et 
Criticua.  Auctore  Geoigio  Henrico  Augoato  Ewals  Upu. 
1828, 8vo.  *^ 

222*.  A  Key  to  the  Revelation  of  8l  John  the  Dirine; 
being  an  Analyais  of  thoee  parts  of  that  wonderful  Book,  which 
relate  to  the  General  dute  of  the  Christian  Chuidi,  throogfa  til 
the  limea  amce  it  was  written,  and  to  the  p«cnliar  Signs  of  those 
Times.    By  the  Rev.  Philip  Auwood,  B.D.    London,  1829, 

2  vols.  8vo. 

223.  The  Apocalypae  of  Jesus  Christ,  oommonly  eaOed  tbe 
Revelation  of  St  John  the  Divine,  briefly,  yet  minutely,  Ex. 
plained  and  Interpreted,  to  the  xixth  Chapter  inchisive;  being 
the  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  until  the  Destruction  of 
the  Roman  Empire  at  the  Coming  of  our  Lord  with  all  hii 
Saints.  Consisting  of  a  select  Compilation"  from  the  most  ap- 
proved and  learned  Commentatoic%  both  ancient  and  modem. 
London,  1832,  8vo. 

224.  A  Treatise  on  the  MiOenniam ;  in  which  the  prevuHi^ 
Theories  on  that  snbject  are  carefully  examined,  and  the  tnis 
Scriptural  Doctrine  attempted  to  be  elicited  and  m^^j^M. 
By  George  Bvsh,  A.M.    New  Toik,  1882,  ISmo. 

The  opinion  advocated  by  the  author  of  this  treatise  is,  dist  the 
Millennium  is  past ;  the  predictions  in  the  Apocalypse  having  been 
fulfilled  by  the  triumph  of  Chriatianity  over  Paganism,  in  the  can> 
venion  of^Conatantine  to  the  Christian  fiiith. 

225.  An  Exposition  of  the  Apocalypse,  by  the  Rev.  Alexan- 
der Kbits,  D.Dn  forms  the  chief  peirt  of  his  "  Signs  of  the 
Times,*'  noticed  in  No.  17.  p.  lOa  aufira,  and  another  Original 
Exposition  of  this  Book  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lee  in  his  «  Six  Se^ 
mons  on  the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  No.  25.  p  9a 
•upra. 

226.  Explication  Raisonn^e  de  FApocalypoe,  d'apres  les  prin- 
cipes  de  sa  Composition.   Par  Philippe  Bassst.   Paris,  1832-3J, 

3  tomes,  8vo. 

227.  The  Book  of  die  UnveUing.    London,  1833,  ISmo. 


§  7.    SXrOSITORT   LXCTUBXS    AVn    SaBKOTrS    Oir  TEX  BCBir- 

Tvass,  Avn  oir  dxtacbso  vobtioits  Taxasor. 

1.  Hone  Homiletice,  or  Discourses  (in  the  form  of  Skeietooi) 
upon  the  Wholk  ScaiPTiraKB.  By  the  Rev;  Charies  Sixioi, 
M.A.    London,  1833,  21  vols.  8vo. 

2.  A  Popular  Commentary  on  the  Bible,  in  a  Series  of  8e^ 
mons,  following,  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  CourK  of  the  first 
Lessons  at  Morning  and  Evening  Service  on  Sundays.  Designed 
for  Parish  Churches,  or  for  reading  in  Private  Families.  By  the 
Rev.  James  Pluxtre,  B.D.  London,  1827,  2  vols.  8vo.  [com- 
prising the  Old  Txstaxxxt.   This  work  was  never  completed] 

3.  Practical  Lectures  on  Uie  Historical  Books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. By  the  Rev.  Henry  Liitdbat,  M.A.  London,  1838, 
8vo. 

4.  Sacred  Biography ;  or,  the  His'oiy  of  the  Patriarchs  [and 
part  of  the  History  of  Jesus  Christ] :  being  a  Course  of  LectaRi 
delivered  at  the  Scote  Chun^,  London  Wall.  By  Henry  Hurris, 
D.D.  London,  1783,  dec  7  vola  8vo.;  seventh  edilioD,  1814, 
6  vols.  8vo.;  also  1826,  2  vols.  8vo. 
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5.  Lectoies  on  die  Foikr  Itat  Booki  of  the  Pbvtatxuob,  de- 
ngned  to  show  the  Divine  Origin  of  the  Jewish  Religion,  chiefly 
from  Internal  Evidence ;  in  three  perte.  By  the  Rev.  Richard 
Gratsb,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Ardagh.  London,  1816,  2  Tole.  8vo. 
Third  edition,  Duhlin  and  London,  1829,  1  voL  8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  this  valuable  work  appeared  in  1807:  in  this 
impresBion  it  ii  veiy  materially  improved,  and  m  indiipeuably 
neceaaary  to  the  biblical  student. 

6.  Lectoree  on  the  Pentatoacfa.  By  the  Rev.  William  Mjlbsh, 
M.A.    London,  1822,  8vo. 

7.  Expository  DiBcoursee  on  the  Book  of  Gxirisii,  inter- 
epersed  with  Practical  Refiectiona,  by  Andrew  Fvllsb.  2  vols. 
Bvo.    London,  1806. 

The  late  respected  author  of  this  work  has  long  been  known  by 
his  able  publications  on  the  absurdity  of  deism,  and  the  immoral 
tendency  of  Socinian  tenets.  These  **  Expositoiy  Discourses,"  which 
are  short,  and  fifty-eight  in  number,  wero  originally  delivered  as 
lectures  to  Mr.  Fullers  congregation  at  Kettering.  **  The  author 
sel«cti  a  paragraph  of  convenient  length,  and  furnishes  a  concise 
exposition  of  iti  leading  circumstances,  accompanied  with  a  few 
practical  reflections,  and  occasionally  with  a  useful  criticism.  The 
paramphs  ara  not  inserted  at  length,  but  referred  to  by  the  initial 
and  final  verses.  Much  originality  of  critical  remark  must  not  be 
expected,  nor  must  the  reader  be  surprised  if  he  often  meet  with  a 
trito  and  obvioas  reflection :  but  we  will  venture  to  promise  him, 
much  more  frequently,  a  manly,  judicious,  end  useful  train  of 
observation,  expressed  in  simple  and  vigorous  language."  (Eclectic 
Review,  O.  S.  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  896.) 

8.  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Genesis.  By  J.  Rudob,  D.D. 
London,  1823, 2  vols.  8vo. 

9.  Lectures  upon  some  Important  Passagea  in  the  Book  of 
GeneeiB.  By  Henry  Thomae  AusTXir,  M.A.  London,  1820, 
8vo. 

10.  A  Series  of  Sermons  illustrating  the  History  contained  in 
the  Book  of  Genesis.  By  the  Rev.  William  Bassxtt,  M.A. 
London,  1822,  2  vols.  12mo. 

11.  Ten  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mosaic  Records 
of  the  Creation,  delivered  in  the  Chapel  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  By  James  Kevitxdt,  B.D.,  Donellan  Lecturer  fi>r  the 
Year  1824.    London  and  Dublin,  1827,  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  desiffn  of  these  elaborate  lectures  is,  **  to  connect  the  biblical 
records  of  Uke  creation,  as  closely  as  their  language  and  arrange- 
ment admit,  with  i>hysical  science ;  and  to  estimato  the  degree  of 
evidence  which  arises  out  of  the  comparison,  of  the  inspiration  of 
their  author."  Many  important  geological  fiicts  are  adduced,  which 
concur  to  the  oonfinnation  and  illustration  of  the  Mosaic  history. 

12.  Eight  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Jacob.  By  the  Rev. 
Henry  Blvxt,  A.M.    London,  1828,  12mo. 

13.  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Joseph.  By  John  Datxss. 
Bath,  1823,  12mo. 

14.  The  Book  of  Genesis  considered  and  illustrated  in  a 
Series  of  Historical  Discourses.  By  the  Rev.  Francis  Ctoss, 
A.M.    London,  1826,  8vo. 

15.  The  Christian  Exonus:  or  the  Deliverance  of  the  Israel- 
ites from  Egypt  practically  considered,  in  a  Series  of  Discourses. 
By  the  Rev.  R.  P.  Bunnicox,  M.A.  London,  1826,  2  vols.  8vo. 

16.  Davidica.  Twelve  Practical  Sermons  on  the  Life  and 
Character  of  Datis,  King  of  Israel  By  Heniy  Tboxpsoh, 
M.A.    London,  1827,  8vo. 

17.  Lectures  on  the  History  of  JosxrH.  By  George  Lawsoit, 
D.D.    Edbburgh  and  London,  1812,  2  yols.  12mo. 

18.  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Rutb.  By  G.  Lawsos,  D.D. 
Edinburgh  and  London,  1805,  12mo. 

19.  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Esthxb.  By  G.  Lawsow,  D.D. 
Edinburgh  and  London,  1809,  12mo. 

20.  An  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  PmoTxxBS.  By  the  late 
George  Lawsoic,  D.D.    Edinburgh,  1821,  2  vols.  l2mo. 

"These  works  were  chiefly  intended  for  the  instruction  of  Chris- 
tians in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life.  They  are  pioos  and  sensible, 
full  of  sound  doctrine,  and  salutary  adoMinition  and  instruction. 
There  is  rarely  any  thing  of  a  critical  nature  to  be  found  in  them, 
which  indeed  was  not  the  wri  tor's  object ;  but  they  every  where 
discover  a  minuto  acquaintance  with  the  Bible  and  the  human 
heart,  and  a  deep  concern  to  profit  the  reader.  The  style  is  plain, 
and  the  illustreuons  [are]  generally  very  brief."  (Orme's  Bibiioth. 
Biblica,  p.  287.) 

21.  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Psalxs.  By  the  Rev.  John 
EwAXT,  M.A.    London,  1822-26,  8  vols.  8vo. 

5».  An  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  Explanatory,  Cri- 
tical, and  Deivotional,  intended  chiefly  to  aid  private  Ghnstians 


in  the  enlightened  peraasl  of  Compoaitions^  in  which  the  national 
history  of  the  Jews  and  the  personal  experience  of  David  are 
often  blended  with  the  Spirit  of  Prophecy.  By  the  Rev.  John 
MoBisoK,  D.D.    London,  1832,  8  vols.  8vo. 

As  Bishop  Honley's  pcMthumoos  work  on  the  Book  of  Ptalms 
(which  has  been  noticeu  in  page  190.  of  this  Appendix)  is  chiefly 


adapted  to  the  use  of  the  scholar  and  biblical  critic,  while  the 
well-known  and  splendid  commentary  of  Bishop  Home  has  been 
thought  by  many  to  partake  too  mocn  of  the  systematically  pro- 


phetic and  mystical  mtorpretation ;  Dr.  Morison  has  perlbrmed  a 
very  acceptable  service  to  private  Christians,  as  well  ss  to  critical 
students  of  the  sacred  volume,  in  hiB  exposition  of  the  Book  of 
Pfealms.  The  plan  which  he  hss  adopted  is  in  every  respect  de- 
serving of  commendation.  Adhering  MricUy  to  the  literal  meaning 
of  the  text,  he  is  careful  at  the  same  time  not  to  overlook  either  its 
prophetical  or  typical  character.  The  authorized  version  is  pro- 
perly retained,  and  the  eiposition  follows  each,  successive  verse ; 
while  the  critical  notes,  often  very  instructive,  are  commodiously 
tlaced  at  the  foot  of  the  paee.  Dr.  Morison  is  advantag[eously 
:nown  as  the  author  of  a  volume  of  Lectures  on  the  Reciprocal 
Obligations  of  Life ;  in  which  some  important  topics  of  Christian 
Ethics,  not  commonly  diicussed  trom  the  pulpit,  are  concisely  ex- 
plained and  earnestly  enforced  on  Christian  pnnoiples  and  motives. 

23.  The  Portraiture  of  the  Christian  Penitent :  a  Course  of 
Sermons  on  the  Fi^^first  Psalm.  By  the  Rev.  C.  E.  De  Cost- 
loo  Air,  M.A.    London,  1776,  2  vols.  8vo. 

24.  Sermons  on  the  Fifty-first  Psalm.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Bulk. 
London,  1824,  8vo. 

25.  Sermons  on  the  Ninety-first  Psalm.    London,  1826,  8vo* 

26.  A  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Hundred  and  Nineteenth 
Psalm.    By  Thomas  Maktob^,  D.D.    London,  1681,  folio. 

27.  An  Exposition  of  Psalm  CXIX.  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
Bbidoxs.    London,  1827,  12mo. 

28.  A  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Hundred  and  Thirtieth 
Psalm.  By  John  Owxir,  D.D.  London,  1669, 4to.  and  various 
subsequent  editions. 

29.  Six  Lectures  on  the  Penitential  Psalms.  By  Edward 
BxaEKB,  M.A.     Oxford,  1823,  12mo. 

30.  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Ecclxsiastbs.  By  Ralph 
Wabdlaw,  D.D.    Glassgow  and  London,  1821,  2  vols.  8vo. 

**This  is  s'veiy  elegant  Commentaiy  on  an  exceedingly  diflioult 
portion  of  Scripture."    (Orme's  Bibiioth.  Biblica,  p.  459.) 

81.  Lectures  on  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah.  By  Robert  Mao- 
ctTLLOCH,  D.D.    London,  1791-1806,  4  vols.  8vo. 

These  lectures  were  delivered  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  pas- 
toral laboum  by  Dr.  M.,  who  was  a  minister  in  the  church  of  Scot- 
land. "They  contain  many  ingenious  elucidations  of  the  text, 
and  many  judicious  and  useful  reflections.  The  author  appears  to 
have  taken  much  pains  to  understand  the  phraseology  of  the  pro- 
phet, and  to  invesUgato  his  oriainal  design ;  he  marks  distinctly 
the  leading  divisions  of  the  prophecies,  and  explains,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  division,  its  peculiar  object."  (Monthly  Review,  W.  S 
vol.  XX.  p.  226.)  Dr.  Macculloch  has  made  great  use  of  Vitringa's 
elaborate  commentary  on  Isaiah. 

32.  Outlines  of  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Davixl.  By  F.  A. 
Cox,  LL.D.   London,  1833, 12mo.    Second  edition,  1884, 12mo. 

33.  An  Exposition  of  the  Prophet  Jonah,  in  Sermons.  By 
George  Abbot,  D.D.    London,  1613,  4to. 

34.  Lectures  upon  Jonas.  By  John  Kiire,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
London.    London,  1618,  4to. 

86.  Theological  Lectures  to  the  King's  Scholars  at  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  with  an  Interpretetion  of  the  New  Testamkht,  dtc. 
dec    By  John  Hxxxiir,  D.D.     London,  1749. 1761.  2  vols.  4to. 

The  first  part  of  this  work  contains  the  intorpretation  of  the  foui 
Gospels,  the  second  part  comprises  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and 
the  several  Epistles.  "  This  interprotation,  though  far  from  being 
elegant,  appears  to  us,  in  general,  to  be  accumle  and  judicious, 
and  shows  that  the  author  had  carefully  studied  the  original.  The 
whole  contains  evident  marks  of  solid  judgment,  critical  skill,  and 
considerable  learning.  In  several  parts  of  the  work,  indeed,  the 
reader  will  perceive  a  small  tincture  of  mysticism ;  and  according- 
ly we  are  told,  in  the  preface  to  the  second  part,  that  the  author 
was  deeply  read  in  the  writings  of  the  mystic  divines,  and  was 
styled  by  some  the  mystic  doctor."  (Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol 
XXV.  p.  33.) 

36.  Explanatory  Notes  and  Practical  Comments,  being  a 
Series  of  Short  Lectures  on  the  New  Testament    By  a  Clergy. 

Dublin  and  London,  1829-33,  2  vols.  8vo. 

37.  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Jesus  Christ  By  James 
I  BxirirxTT.  London,  1825,  8  vols.  8vo.  Another  edition  in  2 
I  vols.  8vo. 
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38.  A  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Goepeb  of  8t  Matthxw, 
St  Mark,  and  8t  Lukb,  in  the  form  of  Lectures,  intended  to 
•ealBt  the  Practice  of  Domestic  Instruction  and  Devotion.  By 
lohn  Bird  ScxHsm,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Chester.  London,  1881-32, 
8  vols.  8vo. ;  also  in  4  vols.  12mo. 

"  The  intention  of  the  present  work  is  to  promote  and  to  assist 
family  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  by  furnishing  a  book  containing 
such  explanations  and  reflections  as  might  natumlly  occur  to  one 
well  acQuainted  with  the  sacred  writings  and  the  practical  exposi- 
tors. Many  Bibles  and  Testaments  have  been  published  with  the 
same  object  in  view  as  that  proposed  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester. 
Must  of  these,  however,  from  the  length  of  the  reflections  have  in 
a  ffreat  degree*  on  that  account,  become  unfit  for  reading  to  a  &• 

rauy,  where  brevity  most,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  considered 

The  plan  of  Dr.  Sumner  is  free  from  this  blemish.  Great  skill  has 
been  ihown  in  the  division  of  the  chapters,  which  are  of  so  conve- 
nient a  length  that  one  or  more  may  be  taken  at  a  reading,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances ;  while  the  pauses  are  such  as  seem  natural 
to  the  reader's  tmin  of  thought.  (British  Critic,  April,  1832,  vol. 
zi.  pp.  366,  367.)  **  It  is  impossible  seriously  to  read  these  lectures 
witnout  becoming  acquainted  both  with  the  way  of  salvation,  and 
the  duties  and  pri v  ileges  of  the  Christian  life."  (Christian  Observer, 
June,  1831,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  352.) 

39.  The  New  Testament  of  oar  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ ;  with  a  Commentary  consisting  of  Short  Lectures  for 
the  daily  Use  of  Families.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  GiBDLBSToirs, 
M.A.  Vol.  I.  [containing  the  Four  Gospels.]   London,  1883, 8vo. 

**  The  Gospels  are  divided  into  sections,  forming  with  the  com- 
mentary a  lesson  of  a  convenient  length  for  a  single  service.  The 
explanatory  matter  is  so  digested  as  to  complete,  together  with  the 
text,  exactly  two  pages  {  such  topics  being  selectM  as  may  best 
serve  the  purpose  of  devotional  edification  at  the  hour  of  family 
worship.  AH  controversial  doctrines,  all  abstruse  theories,  and  all 
learned  discussions  are  carefully  avoided ;  while  the  capacities 
and  wants  of  an  ordinary  domestic  circle,  comprising  for  the  most 
part  the  relations  of  parent  and  child,  of  master  and  servant,  are 
kept  steadily  in  view."  (Christian  Remembrancer,  May,  1832,  vol. 
xiv.  p.  280.) 

40.  Loctures  on  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew,  delivered  in  the 
parish  church  of  Saint  James,  Westminster,  in  the  yeara  1798, 
1799,  lf)00,  and  1801.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Beilby  Portxus, 
Bishop  of  London.  London,  1802,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  1823,  in  1  voL 
8vo. 

The  multiplied  editions  of  these  admirable  lectures  suflficiently 
attest  how  highly  they  are  esteemed.  **  They  ^re"  indeed  "  calcu- 
lated alike  to  do  good  to  the  learned  and  the  unlearned  ;  the  aged 
as  well  as  the  inexperienced,  the  grave  and  the  reflecting,  the  gay 
and  the  thoughtless.  Thoy  are  learned  without  ostentation,  pious 
without  any  tincture  of  enthusiasm,  arcrumentative  without  pedan- 
tiT>  and  perspicuous  without  losing  sight  of  the  graces  of  style  and 
diction."    (British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xx.  p.  306.) 

41.  Sermons  extracted  from  the  Lectures  of  Bishop  Porieus. 
By  Thomas  Baker,  M.A.    London,  1817,  8vo. 

42.  An  Exposition  of  St  Matthew's  Gospel,  with  suitable 
Lectures  and  Prayers.  By  &e  Rev.  Thomas  Adax.  London, 
1805,  2  vols.  l2mo. ;  1822,  in  1  volume,  8vo. 

43.  Explanatory  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  according  to  St  Mat- 
thew.   By  the  Rev.  John  Pxirnoss,  MJL     London,  1832, 12mo. 

44.  Expositions  and  Sermons  upon  the  first  ten  Chapters  of 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  according  to  St  Matthew.  By  Chris- 
topher Blackwood.     London,  1659,  4to. 

45.  The  Catechist's  Manual,  and  Family  Lecturer :  being  an 
Arrangement  and  Explanation  of  St  Mark's  Gospel,  for  pur- 
poses of  Missionary  and  Domestic  Instruction.  By  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Hir^ds,  MA.  [now  D.D.],  Oxford,  1829, 8vo. 

46.  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  St  Johr,  as  bearing  Testimony 
to  the  Divinity  of  our  Saviour.  By  C.  J.  Blomfisld,  D.D. 
[now  Bishop  of  London.]     London,  1823, 12mo. 

47.  Practical  Lectures  upon  the  ten  first  Chapters  of  the 
Gospel  of  St  JoHW.  By  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Pitmawr,  M.A.  Lon- 
don, 1822,  8vo. 

48.  Eighteen  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  according  to  St  John. 
By  Charles  Abel  Motsxt,  D.D.  Oxford  and  London,  1823, 8vo. 

49.  Contemplations  on  the  last  Discourses  of  our  Blessed 
Savionr  with  his  Disciples,  as  recorded  by  St  John.  By  John 
Brxwstrr.    London,  1822,  8vo. 

50.  The  Last  Days  of  our  Lord's  Ministry;  a  course  of 
Lectures.  By  the  Rev.  Walter  Farquhar  Hook,  M.A.  London, 
1832,  8vo. 

51.  Nine  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Peter.  By  the  Rev. 
Henry  Blurt,  A.M.    London,  1829,  12mo. 

63.    Lectures  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostl^  explanatoiy  and 


practical.    By  Richard  Stack,  DJ).  2d  editioii«  'Louitm,  \^j^ 
8vo. 

53.  Lectures  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apoades,  Adxwtnd  in  the 
Pari«li  Church  of  Stockton-upon-Tees,  during  Lent,  in  the 
Years  1803,  1804,  1805,  and  1806.  lUustrated  with  maps.  By 
John  Brbwstrb,  M.A.  London,  1807.  3  vols.  8to.  Seco^i 
edition.    London,  1831,  in  one  voliune,  8vo. 

'  Both  these  authon  profess  to  imitate  the  Bisihop  of  Landm'i 
(Porteus)  excellent  Lectures  on  St  Matthew's  GospeL  By  a  E^re 
comparison  of  bulk,  it  is  evident  that  Dr.  Stack's  lectures  mues  far 
more  slight  and  cursory  ihan  those  of  Mr.  Brewster ;  the  one  h*^ 
twice  the  extent  of  the  other."  Dr.  Stack's  lectures  "codu^ 
little  more  than  a  recapitulation  of  the  subjects  of  the  ehapten  = 
other  words.  Nor  have  we  been  able  to  discover  any  remsrks  a 
his  book  but  what  are  so  extremely  plain  and  obvioos,  tfasi  tk*^ 
seem  to  be  hardly  worth  committing  to  paper,  much  lea  to  r!^ 
press.  Mr.  Brewster  proceeds  in  a  very  difierent  style.  HeufA 
of  illustrations  from  the  fathers  and  divines  of  vanous  ages :  anJ 
his  oti-n  remarks  are  not  trite,  but  lively  as  well  as  jost.  Mr.  B  i 
lectures  may  be  iustly  recommended,  as  approscfaing  much  mon 
nearly  to  the  model  which  both  undertook  to  imitate,  and  si  ut 
only  instructive,  but  pleasing  and  aUractive."  (Britiah  Critic,  O  S 
vol.  zxi.  pp.  133, 134.  136.  See  also  Edeetic  Review,  O.  &  \-oL  u 

p.4oa) 

54.  Lectures  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Bj  John  Din. 
D.D.    Glasgow,  2d  edition,  1823,  8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  these  Lectures  was  in  two  voYomea,  vfe^'-^ 
were  published  at  diflferent  times.  Dr.  Dick  is  advantag«oi.aif 
known  as  the  author  of  a  sensible  and  well-vmtten  essay  so  t*^ 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  Speaking  of  the  first  volume  of  i^ 
first  edition,  some  critics  have  remarked,  that  his  discnasioa  of  xhf 
principal  topics  related  in  the  Acti  of  the  Apostles  «  is  faSy  ra). 
culated  to  establish  the  faith  of  Christians  in  their  bely  rehcim 
and  furnishes  them  with  some  excellent  practical  roles  ibr  th» 
regulation  of  their  moral  conduct  Upon  the  whole,  we  cbeerfu'ir 
recommend  the  present  volume  to  the  attention  of  the  publK." 
(Eclectic  Review,  O.  a  vol.  ii.  pp.  43a  440.)  The  same  cntict 
(vol.  V.  part  ii.  p.  834.),  speaking  of  the  two  volumes  coUectiveK 
observe,  that  they  contain  altogether  a  useful  illustraiioD  of  ns^ 
important  passages  of  the  Acti ;  they  are  full  of  good  sense  &r : 
orthodox  divinity,  conveyed  in  a  perspicuous  and  easy  style.  Tee 
second  edition  of  these  Lectures  nas  heen  carefully  revised. 

55.  Twelve  Lectures  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  By 
Charles  James  Blomfibld,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Chester  [now  i 
London].    London,  1829,  8vo. 

To  these  very  valuable  lectures  is  annexed  a  new  edition  c^f 
the  five  lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  (No.  46.);  and  m  as 
appendix  is  subjoined  Dr.  Tucker's  '*  Brief  and  Dispassionaie  View 
of  the  difficulties  attending  the  t'rinitarian,  Arian,  and  Socioha 
Systems." 

56.  Diaooimea  on  Passagea  selected  from  the  Book  <^  the 
Ac(8  of  the  Apostles.  By  Heniy  Thompsoit,  DJ).  Lonkn, 
1822,  8vo. 

The  object  of  these  expository  discourKs  is,  from  select  pnsssrw 
in  the  first  seven  chapten  of  the  book  of  Acts,  to  mark  the  fulfil- 
ment of  prophecy  in  the  qualifications,  laboura,  and  succcas  of  dw 
firat  propagators  of  Christianity:  and  this  desisn  the  anihor  ba* 
successfully  accomplished.  For  an  analysis  of  me  volume,  with  s 
well-merited  commendation  of  its  execution,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  Edinbui^h  Christian  Instructor,  for  June,  1823,  pp.  4D4 — 409. 

57.  Jo.  Alphonsi  Turrxtis^i  in  Paulli  Apostoli  ad  Roxxxes 
Epistoln  capita  prion  undedm  Pnelectiones  critice^  theologicB, 
et  condonatoris.    Lausanne,  1741,  4to. 

These  lectures,  which  were  first  published  afler  the  aotkirf 
death,  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of  Tnrretm'i 
collective  works,  printed  at  Leuwarden,  in  1775,  in  qoaito.  The? 
are  truly  excellent.  The  prolegomena  discuss,  with  great  alnhtr, 
the  date  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  place  whence  it «» 
written,  the  state  of  the  Christians  at  Rome,  the  causes  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  St.  Paul's  epistles  ^enemlly,  and  of  that  to  the  Roraaai 
in  particular;  the  controversies  agitated  at  that  time,  and  vani^Ri 
other  topics  which  are  necessary  to  the  ri|^t  understanding  of  thai 
epistle. 

58.  Lectures  on  the  Epistle  of  St  Paul  to  the  Romans,  ex- 
planatory and  practical.  By  Richard  Stack,  D.D.  Dublin, 
1806,  8vo. 

59.  Lectures,  explanatory  and  practica],  on  the  Epistle  of  SL 
Paul  to  the  Romans.  By  the  Rev.  John  Frt,  A.B.  London, 
1816,  8vo. 

60.  Paulus  Parochialis ;  or,  a  Plain  and  Practica]  View  of 
the  Object,  Arguments,  and  Connection  of  8t  PanPs  Epistfe  to 
the  Romans :  in  a  Series  of  Sermons,  adapted  to  Country  Coa- 
gregations.  By  the  Rev.  Wm.  Lisle  Bowlxs.   Bath,  1826,  8to. 

61.  Lectures  on  St  PauFs  Epistle  to  the  Rooimm.  By  ihr 
Rev.  C.  A.  MorssT,  D.D.    [Bath,]  1830,  8vo. 
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63.  Lectures,  Explanatoiy  and  Pntctical,  on  the  doctrinal  part 
of  the  Epistle  of  Paul  (he  Apostle  to  the  Romans.  By  David 
RiTCHiB,  DJ).    Edinburgh  and  London,  1831.    2  vols.  8vo. 

63.    A  Practical  Exposition  of  St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
t         mans,  in  a  series  of  Lectures.     By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Pabbt, 
M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Antigua.    London,  1832,  12mo. 

*'  The  object  of  this  volume  is,  to  facilitate  the  understanding 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  by  tracing  the  connection  of  its 

I  various  pqrta  in  an  easy  and  fai^iiliar  exposition But  though 

I  the  author  has  mainly  endeavoured  to  render  his  work  useful  and 

attractive  to  general  readers,  who  have  little  opportunity  for  con- 
I  suiting  more  elaborate  expositions,  he  has  not  altogether  neglected 

I  the  wants  of  the  student  or  the  candidate  for  holy  orders.   Readers 

[         of  this  class  will  find  considerable  information  in  the  notes  attached 
t  to  each  successive  lecture;  and  the  analysis  of  the  epistle,  and 

i  remarks  on  certain  leading  terms,  contained  in  the  appendix,  aiford 

I  ample  matter  to  the  more  advanced  theologian."    (Christian  Re- 

membrancer, May,  183S,  vol.  xiv.  p.  280.) 

I  64.    An  Exposition  of  the  Eighth  Chapter  of  the  Epistle  to 

the  Romans.    Also,  five  Lectures  on  the  Tenth  Chapter  of  the 
same.  By  the  Rev.  C.  D.  Maitlaito,  B.A.  London,  1831,  8vo. 

65.   A  Practical  Exposition  of  St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
[         mans.    By  the  Rev.  Robert  Ardxbsov.    London,  1833,  12mo. 

**  We  must  now  take  leave  of  Mr.  Anderson,  which  we  do  with 
\         the  conviction  that  we  have  been  conversing  with  one,  all  whose 


fiiculties  are  intensely  devoted  to  the  holy  work  of  the  ministry. 
It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  expect  that  this  or  any  exposition  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  should  meet  with  the  unqualified  and 


I  unanimous  assent  of  the  critical  or  theological  world Of 

i  the  work  before  us,  however,  we  can  honestly  say,  that  it  exem- 

r  plifies,  in  almost  every  page,  that  holy  eamesmess,  that  ardent 

t  desire  for  the  salvation  of  human  souls,  which  is  the  crown  and 

I  glory  of  all  pastoral  teaching  and  ministration."   (British  Critic  for 

I  January,  18^,  vol.  xv.  p.  96.) 

[  66.    Discourses,  Explanatory  and  Practical,  on  the  Ninth 

Chapter  of  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans.    By  J.  JABBoai. 

I         Wisbech,  1827,  12mo. 

'  66*.    Lectures  on  St  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  CoRisrrmAirs. 

'  By  the  Rev.  William  Lothiaic.     London,  1827,  8vo. 

'  67.    Lectures   upon  the  whole  Epistle  of  St  Paul  to  the 

Philippiaits.  By  Henry  Aiht,  D.D.,  Provost  of  Queen^s 
College,  Oxford.    London,  1618,  4to. 

68.  Exposntory  Lectures  on  St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Philip- 
plans.     By  the  Rev.  John  Acastxb.     London,  1827,  8vo. 

68*.  Lectures,  Explanatory  and  Practical,  on  the  Epistle  of 
Saint  Paul  to  the  Philippians.  By  Manton  Eastburit,  M.A. 
New  York,  1833,  8vo. 

69.  A  Familiar  Exposition  and  Application  of  the  Epistle  of 
Saint  Paul  to  the  Colossiavs,  in  a  course  of  Eight  Sermons ; 
including  an  Examination  of  the  General  Nature  and  Use  of  the 
Epistles  of  the  New  Testament  By  Thomas  Gisbobkx,  M.A. 
London,  1816,  8vo. 

For  an  analysis  of  this  very  useAil  little  work  see  the  Christum 
Observer  for  1816,  vol.  xv.  pp.  524— ^^34. 

70.  Discourses,  Practical  and  Experimental,  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Colossians.    By  Thomas  Watsov.    London,  1834,  8vo. 

70*.  Four  Lectures  on  the  Epistle  of  Saint  Paul  to  the  Hx- 
BBsws ;  shewing  the  Harmony  between  the  Mysteries,  Doctrines, 
and  Morality  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  By  the  Rev. 
William  Joirss,  M.A.     8vo. 

These  valuable  lectuies  form  part  of  the  fourth  volume  of  "The 
Theological,  Philosophical,  and  Miscellaneous  Works"  of  the  learn- 
ed and  venemble  Mr.  Jones,  of  Nayland. 

71.  Discourses  Explanatory  and  Practical,  on  the  Epistle  of 
St  JuDK.    By  William  Muib,  D.D.    Glasgow,  1822,  8vo. 

72.  Expository  Discourses  on  the  Apocaltpsx,  interspersed 
~  with  Practical  Reflections.    By  the  late  Rev.  Andrew  Fullbb. 

London,  1815,  8vo. 

This  posthumous  publication,  consisting  of  thirty*one  discourses 
delivered  in  the  years  1809  and  1810,  aAer  undergoing  several  re- 
visions, was  finished  by  the  learned  author,  a  short  time  only  before 
his  decease.  **  There  is  however  but  little  novelty  in  the  work, 
but  little  to  gratify  the  anxious  curiosity  of  the  ase,  or  to  elucidate 
the  unfulfilled  uid  more  difficult  parts  of  the  Revelation.  The 
general  ouUine  of  the  prophetic  scheme  is  boldly  sketched,  and  its 
various  ramifications  are  marked  with  that  precision  which  was 
common  to  the  writer ;  but  in  general  there  is  an  extreme  of  modesty 
and  difiMence,  with  scarcely  any  attempts  to  pass  the  usual  bounda- 
ries of  thought  on  these  subjects,  or  any  adventurous  flight  of  specu- 
lation." (Morris's  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Fulldr,  p.  249.)  An  abstract  of 
Mr.  F.'s  scheme  of  the  Apocalypse  is  given  in  the  same  work.  (pp. 
250-260.) 


73.  An  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Revelation.  Being  the 
substance  of  forty-four  Discourses  preached  in  the  parish  church 
of  Olney,  Bucks.  By  the  Rev.  Henxy  Gaubtlktt.  LondoDy 
1821,  8VO. 

This  work  "  afifords  ample  proofs  of  his"  [the  author'sl  "  piety, 
good  sense,  and  industry.  His  interpretations  of  the  prophecies, 
whether  fulfilled  or  expected  to  be  so,  are  mostly  supported  by 
venerable  authorities:  and  where  he  difiers  from  them,  it  is  with 
due  modesty  and  candour."    (British  Review,  vol.  xviii.  p.  396.) 

74.  A  Paraphrase  and  [Expoeitoiy]  Comment  upon  the  Epib- 
TLxs  and  Gospels  appointed  to  be  used  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, on  all  Sundays  and  Holidays,  throughout  the  year.     By 
George  Staxhops,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury.    London,  170&- 
1708,  4  vols.  8vo.  and  numerous  subsequent  editions. 

75.  Expositoiy  Discourses  on  the  Gospels  for  every  Sunday 
in  the  year,  and  the  Principal  Festivals  of  the  United  Churd^ 
of  England  and  Ireland.  By  John  Hall,  B.D.  London,  1 832» 
2  vols.  8vo. 

76.  Practical  Discourses  upon  our  Saviour's  Ssbmok  ov  ths 
MoiTirr.  By  Ofiisrpring  Black  all,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Exeter. 
London,  1717,  8  vols.  8vo. 

77.  Several  Sermons  upon  the  Fifth  of  St  Matthew ;  being 
Part  of  Christ's  Sermon  on  the  Mount  By  Anthony  HoB2rxcK| 
D.D.    Third  Edition.    London,  1717,  2  vols.  8vo. 

These  discouraes  were  published  afler  the  author's  death  by  Dr. 
Kidder,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  who  prefixed  a  Memoir  of  Dr. 
Homeck.  The  bishop's  character  of  the  wTi tings  published  by 
himself,  is  equally  applicable  to  his  Sermons  on  MatL  V.  "  There 
is  a  great  vem  of  piety  and  devotion  which  runs  through  them: 
they  savour  of  the  primitive  simplici^  and  zeal,  and  are  well 
fitted  to  make  men  better."    (Life,  p.  xxxiz.) 

78.  Christian  Blessedness ;  or.  Discourses  upon  the  Beatitude* 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  By  John  Nomnis.  Lon- 
don, 1690,  8vo. 

"  Norris  is  a  fine  writer  for  style  and  thought,  and  commonly 
just."    (Dr.  Waterland's  Advice  to  Students,  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  320.) 

79.  Our  Saviour's  Divine  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  contained  in 
the  Vth,  Vlth,  and  Vllth  chapters  of  St  Matthew's  Gospel,  ex- 
plained :  and  the  Practice  of  it  recommended  in  diverse  Sermons 
and  Discourses.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  paraphrase  on  the  whole 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  By  James  Blaie,  M.A.  London,  1722, 
5  vols.  8vo. :  also  in  4  vols..8vo.  London,  1740,  with  a  reoon^ 
mendatory  Preface  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Waterland. 

*'  His  Commentary  on  Matt.  v. — viii.  is  the  best  extant — He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  person  of  the  utmost  candour,  and  has  soli- 
citously  avoided  all  unkind  and  contemptuous  reflections  on  his 
brethren. — He  has  an  excellent  way  of  bringing  down  criticisms 
to  common  capacities,  and  has  discovered  a  vast  knowledge  of 
Scripture  in  the  application  of  them."  (Doddridge's  Works,  vol.  v. 
p.  4^8.) 

80.  Sermons  sur  le  Discours  de  notre  Seigneur  J^sus  Christ 
suT  la  Montague.  Par  ieu  M.  Jean  Scipion  Vzbvedb.  Amster- 
dam, 1779,  4  tomes,  8vo. 

"  Hit  Sermons  on  the  Mount  are  recommended,  as  containing  an 
accurate  description  of  the  extent  the  beauty,  and  sublimity  of 
evangelical  morals,  and  the  force  of  the  motives  by  which  they  are 
produced.  They  contain  many  useful  and  pious  observations." 
(Cobbin's  French  Preacher,  p.  560.) 

81.  Lectures  upon  our  Lord's  Sermon  on  the  Mount  By 
James  BmxwsTxn.     Edinburgh  and  London,  1809,  8vo. 

This  volume  **  contains  a  statement  of  Christian  morality,  a1  wajrs 


science,! 

and  to  persuade  him  to  adopt  and  act  upon  the  author's  statement" 

(Christian  Observer  for  1809,  vol.  viii.  p.  780.) 

82.  Forty-five  Expository  and  Practical  Lectures  on  the  whole 
of  our  Lord's  Sermon  on  the  Mount  By  the  Rev.  E.  Good. 
London,  1829,  8vo. 

83.  The  Resurrection  of  Lazarvs.  A  Course  of  Sermons 
on  the  Eleventh  Chapter  of  the  Grospel  according  to  St  John. 
From  the  French  of  Beausobre.  By  Henry  Cotss.  London, 
1822,  8vo. 

''These  Discourses  are  a  paraphrase  rather  than  a  translation  of 
the  third  and  fourth  volumes  or  the  Sermons  of  M.  de  Beausobre. 
They  are  intended  for  the  use  of  those  Who  have  leisure  and  oppor- 
tunity to  compare  the  leading  evidences  of  Christianity  in  a  con- 
nected series  of  discounes  upon  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
our  Saviour*s  miracles, — the  resurrection  of  Lazarus."  (Author's 
Preface) 

84.  Practical  Discourses  on  the  Nature,  Properties,  and  Ex- 
cellencies of  Charitt,  above  all  the  gifts  and  graces  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  as  they  are  described  in  the  Uiirteenth  chapter  of  the  fini 
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EpiiUe  of  St  Paul  to  the  CoriDthiaiis.    By  Matthew  Holk,  D.D. 
Oxford,  1726,  8m 

Besides  this  volume,  Dr.  Hole  also  wrote  six  volumes  of  Disoourses 
on  the  Liturvy  of  the  Church  of  England  (which  are  very  rarely 
to  be  obtained  complete),  and  two  volumes  on  the  Catechism.  They 
are  all  characterized  by  good  sense  and  sober  piety. 

85.  A  Discourse  concerning  the  great  Duty  of  Charity  [an 
Exposition  of  1  Cor.  ziii.].  By  Richard  Crossingx,  B.D.  Lon- 
don, 1732,  8vo. 

86.  Explication  des  Caractdres  de  la  Charite  aelon  St  Paul 
dans  sa  premiere  Epitre  aux  Corinthiena,  ch.  XIII.  [Par 
Jacques  Joseph  Duouxt.]     Geneve,  1824,  8vo. 

A  new  edition,  with  a  few  triflin||  verbal  corrections,  of  an  ad- 
mirable  exposition  of  1  Cor.  XIII.  which  first  appeared  in  the  former 
part  of  the  eiehteenth  century*  and  which  is  sometimes  erroneously 
ascribed  to  F^nelon,  Archbishop  of  Cambiay.  An  English  transla- 
tion was  published  at  London,  mtituled  "The  Characters  and  Pro- 
phets of  True  Charity  displayed."    By  J.  B.  de  Trevals. 

87.  Practical  Discourses  upon  the  Pabablxs  of  our  Blessed 
Saviour.  With  Prayers,  annexed  to  each  Discourae.  By  Francis 
BmAeoa,  B.D.    London,  1702-4,  2  vols.  8vo. 

88.  Practical  Observations  upon  the  MimACLXs  of  our  Bleased 
Saviour.  By  Francis  Bbaoox,  B.D.  London,  1702>6,  2  vols. 
8vo. 

89.  Discourses  on  the  Miracles  and  Parables  of  our  Blessed 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  By  William  Dodd,  LL.D. 
London,  1757,  4  vols.  8vo.      Second  edition,  1809,  4  vols.  8vo. 

90.  Discourses  on  the  Parables  of  our  Blessed  Saviour,  and 
the  Miracles  of  his  Holy  Gospel.  With  occasional  Illustrations. 
By  Charles  Bulklxt.    London,  1771,  4  vols.  8vo. 

91.  A  Delineation  of  the  Parables  of  our  Blessed  Saviour. 
To  which  is  prefixed  a  Dissertation  on  Parables  and  Allegorical 
Writings  in  generaL  By  Andrew  Gbat,  DJ).  London,  1777, 
8vo.    Second  edition,  1814,  8vo. 

This  "  Delineation  will  be  of  mat  use  to  the  reader  in  the  study 
of  the  parables  of  Jesus,  and  will  enable  him  to  comprehend  their 
full  force  and  meaning.  The  author  has  explained  and  illustrated 
them  with  perspicuity,  and  pointed  out  the  several  important  in- 
structions that  may  fairly  be  deduced  from  them."  (Monthly  Re- 
view, O.  S.  vol.  Ivii.  p.  196.) 

92.  Lectures  on  Scripture  Miracles.  By  WiUiam  Bengo  Coll- 
TXA,  D.D.    London,  1812,  8vo. 

93.  Lectures  on  Scripture  Parables.  By  William  Bengo  Coll- 
TXB,  D.D.    London,  1815,  8vo. 

94.  Sermons  on  the  Parables.  By  John  Fakexb,  Ti/LA,  Lon- 
don, 1809, 8va 

95.  Sermons  on  the  Parables  and  Miracles  of  Jesus  Christ 
By  Edward  Grinfibld,  M.A.    London,  1819,  8vo. 

96.  Lectures  on  Parables  selected  from  the  New  Testament 
[By  Maiy  Jane  M*Kxirxix.]  Vol.  I.  London,  1822,  8vo.,  and 
numerous  subsequent  editions.    Vol.  II.  London,  1823, 8vo. 

97.  Lectures  on  Miracles  selected  from  the  New  Testament 
[By  Maiy  Jane  M*Kxkxis.]     London,  1823,  8vo. 

98.  An  Exposition  of  the  Parables  of  our  Lord,  showing  their 
Connection  with  his  Ministry,  their  Prophetic  Character,  and 
their  Gradual  Developement  of  the  Gospel  Dispensation.  With 
a  Preliminary  DisserUtion  on  the  Parables.  By  the  Rev.  R. 
Bailxt,  M.A.    London,  1829,  "Svo. 

99.  Discourses  on  the  Parables.  By  the  Rev.  James  Kkioht, 
M.A.    London,  1829,  8vo. 

100.  Discourses  on  the  principal  Miracles  of  our  Lord.  By 
Ihe  Rev.  James  KirieuT,  M.A.    London,  1831',  8vo. 


§  7.   TBSATISXS    OH    BKCO^TCILTHO   THX   GOTTTIUDICTIOHS 
ALLXOKD    TO    XXIST   IN   THK    SCBIPTUllXS. 

1.  Michaelis  Waltrxbt  Harmonia  Biblica;  sive  brevis  et 
plana  Conciliatio  locorum  Yeteris  et  Novi  Testamenti,  adparen- 
ter  sibi  contradicentium.    Noribergs,  1654,  4to. ;  1696,  folio. 

This  work  first  appeared  at  Strasburgh  (Argentorati)  in  1626, 
and  has  been  repeatedly  printed  in  Germany :  the  edition  of  1696 
is  reputed  to  be  the  beit  and  most  correct  Walther*s  Harmonia 
Biblica  is  a  work  of  considerable  learning  and  industry,  which 
illustntes  many  diflicult  passages  with  great  ability.  He  has, 
however,  unnecessarily  augmented  the  number  of  seemingly  con- 
trsdictory  passages;  a  defect  which  is  common  to  most  of  the 
writers  of  this  class. 

2.  Christiani  Matthia  Antilogie  Biblicc;  sive  Concilia- 
tiooes  Dictorum  Scriptura  Sacis,  in  speciem  inter  se  pugaan- 


tium,  secundum  seriem  loeomm  theologicorum  in  oidlnem  n 
dacts.    Hamburgi,  1500,  4to. 

3.  SymphoniB  Prophetarum  et  Apostolorum ;  in  qui,  ordine 
chronologico,  Loci  Sacras  Scripture  q|>ecie  tenus  contradicentes 
concillantur,  ut  et  ad  qusstiones  difficUiores  chronologicaa  et  alias 
Yeteris  Testamenti  respondeiur,  in  duas  partes  diviaa.  Aocton 
D.  M.  Johannes  Schabpio,  Scoto-Brilanno,  Andreapolitano,  pas- 
tore.    Genevas,  1525,  4to. 

4.  The  Reconciler  of  the  Bible  :  wherein  above  two  thoasana 
seeming  Contradictions  throughout  the  Old  and  New  Testamen 
are  fully  and  plainly  reconciled.    By  J.  T.    London,  1656, 8vo 

5.  The  Reconciler  of  the  Bible  enlarged,  wherein  above  three 
thousand  seeming  Contradictions  throughout  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  are  fully  and  plainly  reconciled.  By  J.  P.  and  T[ho- 
mas]  M[ak].    London,  1662,  folio. 

6.  Johannis  Thaddjsi  Condliatorum  Bibticum.  Amsteloda- 
mi,  1648,  12mo.    Londini,  1662,  fi>lio. 

The  last  is  reputed  to  be  the  best  edition,  and  professes  lo  be 
considerably  enlarged.  This  work  follows  the  order  of  the  seversl 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  remark  before  made, 
on  Walther*s  Harmonia  Biblica,  is  equally  applicable  to  Mr.  Man's 
work,  to  the  ConcUiatiorum  BibUeum  of  ThaddsBUs,  and  also  to 

7.  The  Dividing  of  the  Hooff:  or  Seeming  ContrBdictifliis 
throughout  Sacred  Scriptures  distinguish'd,  reaolv'd,aiid  apply 'd, 
for  the  strengthening  of  the  £uth  of  the  feeble,  donbtfuU,  and 
weake,  in  wavering  times.  Also  to  bring  the  soul  (by  pnyer 
and  spirituall  application)  into  more  familiar  acquaintance  vrith 
the  Lord  Jesus,  the  onely  David's-Key  to  unlock  the  caUnet  of 
Jacob's  Grod,  to  fetch  out  that  secret  why  he  should  lay  his  hands 
thus  crosse  when  he  gave  his  children  this  blessing.  Helpfull  to 
every  household  of  fiuth.  By  William  Stbsat,  MA.  London, 
1654,4to. 

This  work  is  occasionally  fi>und  in  booksellers'  catalogues,  where 
it  is  marked  as  both  rare  and  curious.  It  ia  noticed  here  merely 
to  put  the  student  on  his  guard  not  to  purchase  it.  The  critioil 
information  it  contains  is  very  mea^  ;  and  the  quaint  title-pa^e. 
which  we  have  copied,  sufiiciently  mdicates  the  enthusiastic  spuit 
of  the  author. 

8.  Joannis  PovTAaiz  Sacra  Scriptura  ubique  aifat  constans: 
seu  Diificiliores  Sacrs  Scripture  Lod,  in  Speciem  secum  pug- 
nantes,  juzta  sanctorum  eoclesia  sancts  patrum  oeleberrimanun- 
que  theologoram  sententiam  condliatL    Paiisiis,  1698, 4to. 

M.  Pontes  was  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  caaoistiesl 
theology.  His  design  in  this  publication  was  to  have  reccmciled 
all  the  seeming  contradictions  of  the  Scriptures ;  but  he  proceeded 
no  fiirther  than  through  the  Pentateuch.  It  is  a  work  or  consider- 
able learning  and  research. 

9.  The  Harmony  of  Scripture ;  or  an  attempt  to  reconcile 
various  paasages  apparently  contradictory.  By  the  late  Rev. 
Andrew  Fcllbb.    London,  1817,  8vo. 

This  posthumous  tract  contains  filly-five  Judicious  observatioos 
on  so  many  apparently  contradictory  texts  of  Scriptura.  They  were 
originally  written  fi>r  the  satia&ction  of  a  private  individual. 

10.  Lectures  on  the  Harmony  of  the  Scriptures,  deagned  to 
reconcile  apparently  oontredictoiy  Paasages.  By  James  Hayter 
Cox.    London,  1823,  8vo. 


§  8.    PBfKCIVAL   COULBCTIOBS  01    VABIOUB  BaSATS   ahu   coh- 
XBITTAAIXS    OH    BBTAGHXn    POKTIOXS    OF    THB    SCRIPTril^ 

AND  OBSxmTATioirs  oiT  TBB  BcmuTunxs,  cmiTiCAJL,  ruio- 

LOGIC AI^  AHD    MlSCBLLAlfEOUS. 

[L]   CoUecHwilt  0/  variotu  Ettayt  and  Comwtentarie9  on  de- 
tached portiont  of  the  Scripturet, 

1.    Bibliotfaeca  Hiatorico-Philologioo-Theologic&.      Bremc, 
1719-26.    Classes  YIIL  in  16  toiais*  8vo. 

2.  Museum  Historico-Philologico-Theologicum.  Bremn,  1728 
-29,  2  tonus,  8vo. 

3.  Bibliotfaeca  Bremensis  Nova,  Historioo-Philologioo-Theolo- 
gica.     Bremas,  1760-66,  6  tomis,  8vo. 

4.  Bibliotfaeca,  Haganat  Historico-Pfailologioo-Theologica,  sd 
continuationem  Bibliothece  Bremensis  Nove,  oonstructa  i  Nieo- 
lao  Barkbt.    Hage,  1768-74,  5  tomis,  8vo. 

5.  Museum  Haganum.  Historico-Philologico-Theologicnm, 
a  Nicolao  Barkbt  editum.  Hagie  Comitum»  1774-80, 4  tomis, 
8vo. 

6.  Symbols  Litereris  Hagane,  si  Nicolao  Barkbt.  Hsgc 
Comitum,  1777-81.     Classes  11.  in  6  fiiscicuhs,  8vo. 
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7.  Bibliotheca  Hiatorioo-Philologic^Theologica  [k  Theodon 
fliMBO  etPrederico  Adolpho  Lamps,  ediU].  Anuteiodami,  1724- 
35,  8  tomisy  8vo. 

8.  Miacellanea  Duisbargensia,  ad  incrementum  Rei  Literarie, 
piscipu^  Tero  Eruditlonis  Theologies  publicata  [cura  Danielis 
GxEDESii].    .^niBtelodami  et  Duisburgi,  1735-36,  3  tomiB,  8vo. 

9.  Miscellanea  Gromngana  in  Misoellaneoniin  Daisbnrgen- 
rium  Continuationem,  publicata  a  Daniele  Gerdesio.  Amatalo- 
dami,  Duiabnrgi,  et  Gronings,  1736-45|  4  tomia,  8vo. 

*0.  Symbole  Literaris,  ex  Hagania  facts  Duiaburgenaes 
curante  Joanne  Petro  Bsao.  Hags  Comitum,  1783-86, 2  tomia, 
8vo, 

1 1 .  Tempe  Helvetica,  Diaaertationea  atqae  ObaervaticMiea  The* 
ologicaa,  Philologicaa,  Criticaa,  Hiatoricaa,  ezhibena.  Tiguii, 
1735-46,  6  tomia,  8vo. 

12.  Muaeam  Helveticum,  ad  juvandaa  Literaa  in  publicoa 
usoa  apertum,  Tiguri,  1746-52.  Particuls  XXIV.  in  7  tomia, 
8vo. 

13.  Commentationea  Theologies,  edits  a  Jo.  Caap.  Vsltbu- 
aiv,  C.  Theoph.  Kuifobi.,  et  Greo.  Alex.  RupxaTi.  Lipats, 
1794-99,  6  tomia,  8to. 

The  fint  volume  of  this  caoital  collection  of  critical  tracts  (in 
which  various  passages  of  the  6ld  Testament  are  particularlv  illus- 
trated) is  now  exceedingly  scarce  on  the  continent.  A  supplement 
to  it  was  published  by  Messieurs  Pott  and  Rupertl,  at  Helmstadt, 
entitled*  Sylloge  CommenUUionum  T%eolqgicarvm,  in  8  vols.  8vo. 
1800— 180Y. 

14.  Commentationea  Theologies.  Ediderunt,  E.  P.  C.  Roaxir- 
iiuLLKR,  G.  L.  H.  FuLDSBB,  et  P.  v.  D.  MAraxB.  Lipais, 
1825-32,  2  tomia,  8vo. 

16.  The  GLAaaicix  Joubvix,  8vo.  London,  1810-29, 40  vola. 
6vo.  with  Indexea. 

Though  principally  devoted  to  classical  literature,  biblical  criti- 
cism forms  an  important  article  in  its  journal ;  and  many  valuable 
elucidations  of  the  Scriptures  will  be  found  in  its  pages. 

16.  The  Biblical  Repertory ;  or  a  Collection  of  Tracts  in  Bibli- 
cal Literature.  By  Charlea  Hooea,  Professor  of  Oriental  and 
Biblidd  Literature  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton, 
New  Jersey.    Princeton  and  New  Yoik,  1825-28,  4  vols.  8vo. 

This  work  consists  of  selections  from  the  vtnritings  of  the  most 
distinguished  Biblical  and  Oriental  scholars,  both  British  and  con- 
tinental. The  subjects  discussed  are — the  Criticism  of  the  Sacred 
Text,  Ancient  Versiona,  Critical  Editions,  the  Interpretation  and 
Literary  History  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Biblical  Antiquities,  Exe- 
setical  Treatises  on  important  passages  of  Scripture,  Biographical 
Notices  of  Biblical  Writers,  Accounts  of  the  most  important  JBibli- 
cal  Works,  &c. 

17.  The  Biblical  Repertory  and  Theological  Review,  edited 
by  an  Association  of  Gentlemen  in  Princeton  and  ita  vicinity. 
Philadelphia,  1830-33,  VoU.  I.— Y.  8vo.  [This  work  is  still  in 
progress.] 

18.  The  Biblical  Repertory,  conducted  by  Edward  Robihsof, 
D.D.,  Professor  Extraordinary  in  the  Theological  6eminaiy  at 
Andover.    Andover,  1831-34,  Vols.  L— IV.  8vo. 

This  truly  valuable  **  Biblical  Repertory"  is  also  in  progress.  As 
Its  name  imports,  it  is  a  collection  of  Essa^^s  and  Tracts  of  perma- 
nent value,  original  and  translated  (especially  from  the  writinss 
of  the  most  disunguished  German  critics);  which  relate  principally 
to  the  litemture  of  the  Bible. 

19.  Easaya  and  Disaertationa  on  Biblical  Literature.  By  a 
Society  of  Clergymen  [of  the  Proteatant  Epiacopal  Church  in 
the  United  Statoa  of  North  Ameriea].  Vol.  L  New  York,  1829, 
8vo. 

This  work,  which  has  not  been  continued,  consists  chiefly  of 
translations  from  the  writings  of  German  critics ;  against  the  neolo- 
gian  tenets  published  by  some  of  whom  the  translators  have  sup- 
plied their  readers  with  salisfactorv  antidotes.  G.  Michaelis,  Storr 
the  elder,  Tiitmann,  Eichhom,  and  Gesenius,  are  the  authors  from 
whom  the  materials  of  this  volume  have  been  derived. 


[IL]  Obtervatitmt  on  the  Scripturea,  Critical,  Philological, 
and  Mi9ceUaneou»» 

1.  Fr.  Lud.  Abresch,  Animadveraionea  ad  iEaehylum ;  acce- 
dant  Adnotationea  ad  quadam  Loca  Novi  TeatamentL  Medio- 
burgi,  1743,  2  vola.  8vo. 

2.  Cornelii  An  ami  Obaervationea  Theologico-Philologics ; 
quibua  pluriina  Sacri  Codids  Novi  Testamenti  presertim,  Loca 
ex  moribns  et  ritibua  diversarum  gentium  illustrantur.  Gron- 
ings, 1710,  4to. 

VOL.U.  4M 


3.  Cornelii  Adavi  Exeicitationea  Exegetics  de  Israelia  in 
-Agypto  Multiplicatione  et  Oppreasione;  Nativitate  et  Instito- 
tione  Mosia  in  Sapientia  ^Egyptiorum :  Converaione  sancti  Pauli 
aliorumqne  magnorum  peocatorum;  maliaque  Rome  pagans  et 
hodiema  Moribua.  Accedunt  Scholia  ad  dec6m  loca  ex  Actia 
Apoatolonun.    Groninge,  4to. 

Walchiua  speaks  in  very  high  terms  of  the  erudition  of  both  thea0 
publications.    (Bibl.  Theol.  Select,  vol.  iv.  p.  336.) 

4.  Joannia  Albkrti  Obaervationea  Philologicn  in  SacroaNovi 
Fosderia  Libroa.    Lugd.  Bat  1725, 8vo. 

6.  Joannia  Albbkti  Periculum  Critieum:  in  quo  loca.  qn»* 
dam  com  Veteria  ac  Novi  Fcsderia,  tom  Heaychii  et  aliorum, 
illuatrantur,  vindicantor,  ei^endantor.  Lugduni  Batavonim, 
1737,  8vo. 

6.  Carol!  Aumyillii  Diaaertationea  ad  Saeraa  Literaa  et 
Philologiam  Orientalem  Pentinentea.    Gottingen,  1790,  8vo, 

7.  Miacellanea  Sacra  ;-containing  an  Abstract  of  the  Scripture 
Hiatory  of  the  Apostlea  in  a  new  method.  With  Four  Critical 
Eaaaya— 1.  On  the  Witneas  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  2.  On  the  Die 
tinction  between  Apoatlea,  Elders,  and  Brethren :  3.  On  the  Time 
when  Paul  and  Bamabaa  became  Apoatlea :  4.  On  the  Apoetoli 
cal  Decree,  dec.  dec.  [By  John  Shute,  Viacount  Barmkotov.] 
A  new  edition,  with  large  additiona  uid  correctiona.  London, 
1770,  3  vols.  8vo.  Also  in  the  Rev.  G.  Townaend'a  edition  of 
Viacotmt  Barrington'a  Collective  Worka.  London,  1828,  in  3 
vola.  8vo. 

The  merit  of  this  work  is  generally  allowed.  Dr.  Benson  ac- 
knowledged himself  much  indebted  to  it  in  his  history  of  the 
first  planting  of  Christianity,  and  in  some  other  of  his  works. 

8.  Jo.  Hermann!  Biirirxa  Otia  Sacra,  de  Divinis  quibuadam 
Oraculis  ocenpata.    Giaas,  1736,  8vo. 

9.  The  Sacred  Claaaiea  defended  and  illuatiated,  by  Anthony 
Blackwall.    London,  1737,  2  vola.  8vo. 

This  work  **  gives  many  well-chosen  instances  of  passages  in  the 
classics,  which  may  justify  many  of  those  in  Scripture  that  have 
been  accounted  solecisms.  The^  illustrate  the  beauty  of  many 
others,  and  contain  good  observations  on  the  divisions  of  chapteia 
and  verses,  by  whicn  the  sense  of  Scripture  is  often  obscured." 
(Dr.  DoddricJge.) 

10.  Zacharis  BoeAN  Homerua  *Efif*i^on ;  aive  Comparatio 
Homeri  cum  Scriptoribua  Sacris,  quoad  normam  loquendi* 
Oxonii,  1658,  8vo. 

In  the  prefiice  to  thia  learned  work  the  author  atates  that  it  ia  not 
his  intenUon  to  institute  any  comparison  between  the  sacred  writers 
and  their  opinions  and  Homer,  bat  simply  between  their  idioms  and 
ways  of  speaking.  The  authoradded  tohis  book  Hesiodius  'E&fmti^mv ; 
in  which  he  shows  how  Hesiod  expresses  himself  nearly  after  the 
same  manner  as  Homer. 

11.  De  Constant!  et  .£quabili  Jeau  Christi  Indole,  Doctrine, 
ac  Docendi  Ratione,  aive  Commentationea  de  Evangelio  Joannia 
cum  Matthei,  Marci,  et  Luce  Evangeliia  comparato.  Scripait 
E.  A.  BoaoxB.    Lugd.  Bat  1816,  8vo. 

A  work  of  deep  research.  Its  design  is  to  demonstrate  the  credi- 
bility of  the  four  evangelists  by  internal  argumentB,  deduced  from 
the  mutual  comparison  of  their  writings. 

12.  Lamberti  Boa  Exerdtationes  Philologies  in  quibua  Novi 
Foederis  loca  nonnulla  ex  auctoribusGrsda  illuatrantur,alioninique 
versionea  et  interpretationea  examinantur.  Franeq.  1710,  8vo. ; 
edit  2.  1713,  8vo. 

13.  Lamberti  Boa  Obaervationea  Miscellanen  ad  loca  qusdam 
com  Novi  Fo^eria,  tum  exterorum  Scriptorum  GnBcomm. 
Fianequers,  1707,  8vo. 

14.  Lamberti  Boa  Ellipses  Grscs,  edits  a  SchaefiBr.  Lipais, 
1808,  or  Glasgow,  1813,  8vo. 

15.  Critical  Conjectorea  and  Obaervationa  on  the  New  Teata- 
ment,  collected  from  various  Authors,  as  well  in  regard  to  Worda 
aa  Pointing,  with  the  reaaons  on  which  both  are  founded.  By 
William  Bowteb,  F.S.A.,  Bbhop  Barrington,  Mr.  Markland, 
Profeaaor  Schultz,  Profeasor  Michaelis,  Dr.  Owen,  Dr.  Woide, 
Dr.  Groeaet,  and  Mr.  Weston.  A  Series  of  Conjecturea  from 
Michaelia,  and  a  Specimen  of  Notea  on  the  Old  Teatament,  by 
Mr.  Weaton,  are  added  in  an  Appendix.  4th  edit  London, 
1812,  4to. 

For  an  account  of  the  former  impressions  of  this  valuable  work, 
see  Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vols.  xlvi.  p.  555.  and  Ixvii.  p.  113. ;  and 
for  an  account  of  the  present  edition,  see  the  British  Critic,  O.  S. 
vol.  xl.  p.  507.  et  aeq.  In  the  preface  to  which  journal  (p.  vi.)  it  is 
truly  observed  that  Mr.  Bowyer's  work  •'  is  for  the  learned  only  ; 
and  for  those  among  the  learned  who  can  discriminate  and  judge 
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for  themtel^aa.  Coo^ecUum  on  Um  Mcred  text  are  at  best  ex- 
tremely huuurdoiu ;  hence  it  is  that  the  worit,  though  valuable,  can 
deserve  only  a  partial  recoouneodation.'* 

16.  Obaenrations  upon  the  Plagtiea  inflicted  upon  the  Egyp- 
tian* ;  in  which  is  ehown  the  peculiarity  of  tboee  judgments,  and 
their  correspondence  with  the  rites  and  iddatry  of  that  people, 
Ac  dec  By  Jacob  Betaitt.  London,  1794 ;  2d  edition,  1810, 
8vo. 

*'  The  same  depth  of  thought,  the  same  brilliancy  of  ftucy,  and 
the  same  extent  of  erudition,  are  proportionablv  conspicuous  m  this 
smaller  production,  as  in  the  larger  work  of  tne  Analjrsis*'  of  An- 
cient Mythology.    (British  Critic,  O.  &  voL  iv.  p.  3d.) 

17.  Obaenrations  npon  some  Passages  of  Scripture  which  the 
Enemies  to  Religion  have  thought  most  obnoxious,  and  attended 
with  difficulties  not  to  be  surmounted.  By  Jacob  BaxAvr.  Lon- 
don, 1803,  4to. 

*'  On  the  whole,  we  have  disooyered  in  this  work  much  leamlna, 
much  ingenuitjr,  and  an  uniform  good  intention ;  but  truth  compels 
us  to  add,  that  it  displays  a  defect  in  judf^ment,  and  a  too  evident 
propensity  to  support  a  fiivourite  hjrpothesis."  (British  Critic,  O.  S. 
vol.  XXV.  p.  68.) 

18.  Dav.  Renaldi  BuLLxaii  Dissertationnm  Sacraram  Sylloge. 
Amstelodami,  1760,  8vo. 

19.  Responses  Critiques  i  plusteurs  Difficult^s  propos^es  par 
lea  Nouveaux  Incr^dules  sur  divers  Endroits  des  Livres  Saints. 
Par  M.  BuLLXT.    Besan^on,  1819,  4  vob.  8vo.  and  12mo. 

These  volumes  were  published  at  difierent  times,  many  yean 
since:  the  author  of  the  fourth  volume  is  not  known.  Many  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  which  were  the  subject  of  cavil  to  Voltaire  and 
the  infidels  of  the  last  century  are  here  elucidated ;  and  their  skep- 
tical objections  are  shown  to  be  utterly  destitute  of  foundation. 

20.  Joannis  BuxToarii  Dissertationes  Philologico-Theolo- 
gice,  et  Abarbanelis  aliquot  Dissertationes.    Basil,  1662,  4to. 

21.  An  Examination  of  Scripture  Difficulties.  By  William 
CAarxirrxa.     London,  1828,  8vo. 

22.  Commentatio  de  Felice,  Jud»0  Procurator.  Auctore 
Joanne  Daniele  Claud lo.    Jens,  1737,  4to. 

23.  Pauli  CoLOMxsii  Observationes  Sacne.  Londini,  168^, 
12mo. 

24.  Four  Hundred  Texts  of  Holy  Scripture,  with  their  co> 
responding  Passages,  explained  to  the  understanding  of  common 
people,  and  arranged  under  the  following  heads: — 1.  Texts 
which  appear  contrsdictory.  2.  Not  to  be  understood  literally. 
8.  Improperly  translated.  4.  Better  translated  otherwise.  5.  Re- 
quiring explanation.  6.  Wrested  or  perverted.  7.  The  Para- 
bles.— ^The  whole  compiled  with  a  view  to  promote  religious 
knowledge,  and  facilitate  the  reading  of  the  Divine  Writings. 
By  Oliver  St.  John  Coopxa,  A.M.    London,  1791,  small  8vo. 

26.  The  Practical  Expositor  of  the  more  difficult  Texts  that 
are  contained  in  the  Holy  Bible :  wherein  the  dreams  in  Daniel, 
and  the  visions  of  all  the  Propheta,  and  the  two  mystical  Books 
of  the  Canticles  and  the  Revelation  are  all  clearly  opened.  By 
Richard  Coons,  D.D.    London,  1683,  8vo. 

26.  Salomonii  Dxtuhoii  Observationes  Sacne.  Lipsis, 
1736,  6  vols.  4to. 

27.  Ambrosii  Dobhout,  Animadversiones  in  Loca  Selecta 
Yeteris  TestamentL    Leovaxdia,  1766,  2  vols.  8vo. 

28.  Joannii  Douobtjii  Analecta  Sacra,  et  Norton!  Kitatcb- 
BULLii  Animadversiones  in  Libros  Novi  TestamentL  Amste- 
lodami, 1694,  8vo. 

29.  Dbusxi  (Joannis)  Animadversioncun  Libri  Duo.  Amste- 
lodami, 1634,  4to. 

80.  Tobia  Eckbabdi  Observationes  Philologies  ex  Aristo- 
j>hanis  Pluto.  Dictioni  Novi  Fcsderis  Ulustranda  inservientes. 
Aooedit  ejusdem  generis  Dissertation  ex  Homeri  Qliade.  Quedlin- 
boigi,  1738,  4to. 

81.  An  Inquiry  into  four  remaritable  Texts  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, which  contain  some  difficulty  in  them,  with  a  probable 
resolution  of  them.  By  John  Edwabds,  D.D.  Cambridge, 
1692,  8vo. 

32.  Exerdtations,  Critical,  Philosophical,  Historical,  Theo- 
logical, on  several  Important  Places  in  the  Writings  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  By  John  Edwabds,  D.D.  London, 
1702,  8vo. 

83.  H.  F.  Elsbxb  Paulos  Apostolus  et  Jesaias  Propheta  inter 
se  comparatL    Vratislavis,  1821,  4to. 

34.  Jacobi  EcsirRa  Observationes  Sacrs  in  Novi  FcBderis 
Libros,  quibus  plura  illorum  Librorum  ex  auctoribus  potissimum 


GnMis,  et  Antiqiiitate,  exponnntnr,  et  iDastiBntar.    Tngedi  ad 
Rhenum,  1720.  1728.    In  two  volumes,  8vo. 

36.  Jo.  Aug.  Ebbxstii  Opuscula  Theolngica.  Ave.  3d  edit 
Lipsis,  1792. 

36.  Synopsis  Selectionun  i  PhU<rfogii  Socri  QosstioniuiL 
Disputatio  I. — HI.  quam  prss.  M.  Augusto  Pfeiffero  publics 
w^wno^  sistit  Samuel  Fiscbxb  (in  opp.  PfeifTeri).  Ultnjeeti, 
1704^  4to. 

37.  Flbck  (F.  F.)  De  Regno  Christ!  Liber,  Quatuor  Evn. 
gelistamm  Doctrinam  complectens.  Cum  excunibus  sigunxnii 
critid,  exegetid,  atqne  historicL    Lipsis,  1827,  8va 

38.  Critical  Essays  on  Genesis,  Chap.  XX.,  and  on  Saint 
Matthew,  Chap.  U.  17,  18. :  vrith  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Charlei 
FonarxB,  B.D.    Dublin  and  London,  1827,  8vo. 

The  professed  aim  of  Mr.  Forster,  in  the  publication  of  these 
essays,  is  to  lower  the  modem  continental  system  of  biblical  inter* 
prelation.  With  this  view,  in  the  first  essay,  he  emninet.  tai 
most  satisfactorily  refutes,  the  hypothesis  of  Father  Simon,  on  th« 
supposed  translocation  of  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Genesis.  Id  the 
second  essay,  the  learned  author  considen  the  oonnectioa  betweea 
the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  (xxxL  16.)  with  respect  to  the  voice  of 
weeping  heard  in  Ramah,  and  the  account  civen  by  Saint  Matthtir 
(ii.)  of  the  slauahter  of  the  innocents  at  Bethlehem.  His  hypo. 
thesis  is,  '*  that  Jeremiah  diverted  from  its  proper  object  to  hii  im- 
mediate purpose  the  prophetic  type.  Gen.  xxxv.  16—19.,  in  the  way 
of  accommodation;  and  that  the  evangelist,  by  referring  the  pn* 
diction  in  Jer.  xxtL  15.  to  the  massacre  at  Bethlehem  for  its  irae 
fulfilment,  has  accomplished  the  final  desisn  of  the  Holy  Spiht  m 
permitting  the  temporaiy  diversicm  of  the  foregoing  place  of 
Genesis  oy  the  prophet;  viz.  the  authoriiatiTe  reunion  of  this  |iio> 
photic  type  with  its  real  antitvpe,  through  the  medium  of  a 
prophecy,  couched  in  tenns  sufliciently  aflfecting  to  do  josuca  to 
the  deeply  traipcal  event,  to  which  it  was  meant  ultimately  to  ba 
spplied."— ^  The  view,  taken  by  Mr.  Foister,*'  of  the  coonectioo 
between  Jer.  xxxi.  Ift.  and  Matt  ii.,  **  is,  we  believe,  original;  and 
even  those,  who  find  difficulty  in  subscribing  to  this  interpretatkn 
of  Saint  Mauhew's  allusion,  will  have  none  (we  think),  in  ad- 
mittine  its  ingenuity,  or  the  ability  with  which  every  auncsticB 
in  its  fiivour  is  brought  forward.**  (British  Critic  and  Theological 
Review,  voL  L  p.  w.) 

38.  C.  F.  A.  Fbitbcbx  Conjectanea  in  Novum  Testamenton 
Specimen  I.    Lipsia,  1825,  8vo. 

40.  Nicolai  Fullxbi  Misoellaneonun  Sacromm  Libii  Duo. 
Lugduni,  1626,  8vo. 

41.  D.  G.  GoKTsii  VaiuB  Cekbriomm  Medioorum,  Ohnr- 
vationes,  quibus  multa  loca  Novi  Testamentl  doctd  illostnntai. 
Altdorf,  1740,  8vo. 

Questions  of  considerable  difficulty  an  in  this  work  briefly  but 
judiciously  illustrated. 

42.  Jo.  Jacobi  Gbixsbacbii  Opuscula  Academics.  £didil 
Jo.  Philippus  Gabler.    Jena,  1824-25.    2  vols.  8va 

43.  Biblical  Notes  and  Dissertations,  chiefly  intended  to  con- 
firm and  illustrate  the  Doctrine  of  the  Deity  of  Christ:  with 
some  Remarits  on  the  Practical  Importance  of  that  Dodfine. 
By  Joseph  John  Gubbxt.    London,  1830,  8va 

44.  Theodorii  Hackspabii  Note  Philologico-Theologicc  m 
varia  et  difficilia  Yeteris  TestamentL  Altdorf,  1664,  3  vols.  Bvk 

45.  A  free  and  impartial  Study  of  the  Holy  dcriptures  re- 
commended ;  being  notes  on  some  particular  texts,  with  dii- 
courses  and  observations  on  various  siibjects.  By  Jos.  Hauit, 
junior.     London,  1729.  1732.  1736.    3  vols.  8vo. 

Many  important  topics  of  Scripture  criticism  and  interpretatioB 
are  discussed  in  these  volumes.  If  the  reader  is  not  alwaya  con- 
vinced by  the  aijguments  of  the  learned  author,  he  cannot  fail  of 
beinff  pleased  with  the  ingenuity  and  spirit  of  candour  sod  pieiy 
whicn  pervade  them.  Those  discouises  which  treat  on  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity  are  peculiarly  valuable,  for  the  locid  and 
forcible  reasoning  displayed  in  them.  The  nature  of  peraood 
identi^,  in  particular,  with  its  application  to  the  resurrectioo  of 
Jesus  Christ,  is  admirably  illustrated  in  two  disoouiaes  coniaiiied 
in  the  second  volume. 

46.  Jo.  Christ  Habsbbxbo  Otia  Gandershemensia  Stoa, 
exponendis  Sacris  Litteris  et  HistoriaB  Ecclesiastics  dicatc  Tiaj. 
ad  Rhen.  1740,  8vo. 

47.  Danielis  Hkibbii  Exercitationes  Sacne  ad  Novum  Tc^ 
mentum.    Cantabrigis,  1640,  4to. 

48.  Annotate  in  Loca  nonulla  Novi  Testament!.  Edidit 
Wessel  Albertus  van  Hiirexu    Amsteledami,  1824, 8vo. 

The  author  of  this  erudite  volume  is  a  pastor  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
ibnned  Church,  and  also  a  professor  at  Amsterdam;  The  V'^g* 
which  are  the  anl^ect  of  his  reoesrehes  are  seventeen  in  nomber, 
and  amona  the  roost  difficult  which  occur  in  the  New  Tesiameot. 
M.  van  Hengel's  method  of  interpretation  is  very  seven  txA 
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rigOTODt.  He  fint  emmmet  endk  word  in  tnery  yene;  he  then 
tncet  it  in  claMical  authon  and  parallel  panagee;  diacuHea  its 
▼ariooa  meanings ;  and  states  the  grounds  of  the  signification 
which  he  adopts ;  and,  aAer  having  thus  drawn  up  a  dictionary  of 
the  verse,  he  re-construes  it  with  scrupulous  fidelity.  The  result 
of  all  these  laborious  inquiries  is,  the  eliciting  of  a  clear  and  simple 
meaning  to  every  passage  which  he  has  undertaken  to  elucidate. 
(Revue  rrotestante,  torn.  L  p.  254.) 

49.  A.  Th.  HoFFXAKK  Obaervationes  in  DiflSciUora  Vetoris 
Testamenti  Loca,  Particula  prima.    Jenn,  1823,  4to. 

50.  Scripturt  Teatimoniea  to  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  collected  and  illustrated  by  the  Bav. 
George  HoLnsK,  M.A.    London,  1820,  8vo. 

51.  The  Scriptnie  Testimony  to  the  Messiah:  an  Inquiry, 
with  a  view  to  a  eatifl&ctory  Determination  of  the  Doctrine 
taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  concerning  the  Person  of  Christ 
By  John  Pye  Smitb,  D.D.  London,  1818-21.  2  vols,  in  3 
paits,  8vo.  Second  Edition,  much  improved  and  enlarged,  1829, 
8  vols.  8vo. 

63.  Discoorses  and  Dissertations  on  the  Scriptural  Doctrines 
of  Atonement  and  Sacrifice.  By  William  Maosk,  D.D.,  [lata] 
Archbishop  of  Dublin.  A  new  edition.  London,  1832,  3  vols. 
8vo. 

50-52. — Each  of  these  truly  valuable  works  was  published  in 
defence  of  that  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Revelation, — the 
BU|>reme  Deity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ:  but  they 
claim  a  distinct  notice  in  this  place,  on  account  of  the  very  nume- 
rous philological  and  critical  explanations  of  important  passages 
of  Scripture  which  they  contain.  From  frequently  consulting 
them,  the  writer  of  these  pages  can  with  confidence  state,  that 
they  are  works  of  which  the  student  will  never  regret  the  pur- 
chase :  each  contains  most  valuable  matter  peculiar  to  itself;  and, 
together,  they  form  the  most  elaborate  defence  and  proof  of  the 
Deity  of  Jesus  Christ  extant  in  our  langusffe.  The  value  of  Arch- 
bishop Magee's  and  Dr.  Smith's  works  is  enhanced  by  their  learned 
vindications  of  many  important  passages  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
from  the  erroneous  interpretations  of  the  modem  Socinians,  as  well 
as  the  recent  neologian  commentators  of  Germany. 

63.  Joh.  Friderici  HovBanoK  Parerga  Sacra ;  sive  Obeerva^ 
tiones  qusdam  ad  Novum  Testamentum.  Trajecti  ad  Rhenum, 
1712,  4to. 

64.  Specimen  Exerdtationum  Criticanim  in  Vernonem  LXX. 
Interpretum,  ex  Philone.  Auctore  Claudio  Frees  Horfb- 
MAKiTd^-Specimen  primum,  Gottinge,  1773.  Specimen  secun- 
dum, Haunis,  1776.    Specimen  tertiam,  Haunie,  1778,  8vo. 

65.  Geranli  Honnxi  Animadversiones  Sacre-Profiuus  ad 
selecta  Novi  Fcederis,  Scriptorumque  ezteronim  GnBConun, 
Loca.    Hadings,  1749,  8vo. 

66.  Petri  Honnxi  Miscellaneomm  Criticonim  Libri  dno: 
quomm  alter  ex  variis  Grscis,  Latinis,  varia  Sacroram,  extero- 
mm  Sciiptorum  complectitur :  alter  vocabuli  ^Tn  Originem, 
Usum,  apud  seniores  et  reliquos,  nbi  loci  plures  LXX.  dec.  illus- 
trantur,  emendantur,  vindicantur,  tractat  Leovardias  et  Har- 
lings,  1738,  8vo. 

57.  Biblical  Criticism  on  the  first  fourteen  Historical  Books 
of  the  Old  Testament ;  also  on  the  first  nine  Prophetical  Books. 
By  Samuel  Hobslst,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  London, 
1820,  4  vols.  8vo. 

Besides  the  critical  pieces  mentioned  in  the  title-pare,  these 
volumes  (which  are  edited  by  the  author's  son,  the  Rev.  Heneage 
Horelev)  contain  three  valuable  disquisitions,  poUished  in  the 
bishop's  lifetime,  viz.  1.  'A  general  view  of  the  first  three  chap- 
terB  of  Genesis,  together  with  an  inouiry  into  the  etymology  and 
import  of  the  Divine  Names  of  Eloan,  Elohim,  El.  Jehovah,  and 
Jah ;  which  originally  appeared  in  the  British  Critic,  for  1802,  in 
a  review  of  the  late  Dr.  Geddes's  remarks  on  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures. 2.  A  Critical  Disquisition  on  the  Eighteenth  Chapter  of 
Isaiah ;  and,  3.  The  Translation  of  the  Propheoy  of  Hosea  (no- 
ticed p.  142.  9upra).  These  are  inserted  as  revised  by  their  author. 
At  the  end  of  the  fourth  volume  are  translations  of  several  Sacred 
Songs,  with  Critical  Notes  on  them,  and  on  a  few  other  Sacred 
Pieces,  of  which  the  bishop  has  not  given  versions. 

58.  Jo.  Jac  HoTTiHoxnT,  Opnscula,  philologica,  critica,  atqne 
hermeneutica.    Lipsis,  181 7»  8vo. 

59.  Conradi  iKBirii  Dissertationes  Philologioo-Theologice  in 
diverse  Sacri  Codicis  utriusque  Testamenti  loca.  Lugd.  Bat 
1749,  1750,  2  vols.  4to. 

60.  Paoli  Emestii  Jabloxskii  Opnscula,  quibns  Lingua  et 
Antiquitas  Egyptioram,  difficilia  Libromm  Sacromm  Loca,  et 
Historin  Ecclesiastics  capita  illustrantur.  Edidit  atque  Animad- 
versiones adjecit  Jona  Guilielmus  Te  Water.  Lugdoni  Batavo- 
rum,  1804-6-9-13,  4  tomis,  8vo. 

Besides  his  Psntheon  ^gyptiacnm,  M.  Jablonski  wrote  numerous 
issertations  on  various  topics  of  sacred  and  oriental  literature. 


After  his  death  oonected  copies  of  these  (many  of  which  had  be- 
come extremely  scarce),  together  with  numerous  inedited  disquisi- 
tions, were  sent  to  prof.  Ruhnkenius  at  Leyden;  and  finally  were 
edited  by  prof.  Te  Water,  with  numerous  valuable  notes  and  in- 
dexes. The  first  volume  contains  the  £g3rptian  Glossary,  already 
noticed  in  p.  112.  The  second  volume  comprises  six  disquisitions 
on  Egyptian  Antiquities,  one  on  the  import  of  the  word  AmtfuKir, 
and  three  illustrations  of  Job  xix.  25.,  Matt  xii.  36.,  and  Mark  ix.  49. 
The  third  volume  contains  several  dissertations  elucidating  difficult 
passages  of  Scripture ;  and  six,  on  subjects  of  ecclesiastics^  anti- 
quity. The  fourth  volume  is  wholly  filled  with  dissertations  relating 
to  ecclesiastical  history  and  antiquity.  All  these  pieces  are  replete 
with  profound  learning.  This  collection  of  JabIonski*s  Opuscule 
is  not  of  common  occurrence. 

61.  Car.  Aug.  Theoph.  Kbilii  Opuscula  Academica  ad  N.  T. 
Interpretationem  Grrammatico-historicam,  etTheologis  Christiana 
Origines,  pertinentia.    Edidit  J.  D.  Goldhom.    Lipsis,  1 82 1, 8vOb 

62.  RemariLi  on  Select  Passages  in  the  Old  Testament ;  to 
which  are  added  eight  sermons.  By  the  late  Benjamin  Kbkki- 
coTT>  D.D.    London,  1777,  8vo. 

For  an  account  of  this  work,  see  Monthly  Review,  O.  S.  vol. 
Ixxviii.  pp.  477—489. 

63.  Petri  KxucEBKii  Annotata  in  Novum  Testamentum,  cum 
Pnefatione  Joannis  Alberti.    Lugd.  Bat  1775,  8vo.  best  edition. 

64.  Morsels  of  Criticism,  tending  to  illustrate  some  few  Pas- 
sages in  the  Holy  Scripture  upon  Philosophical  Principles,  and 
an  enlarged  View  of  Things.  By  Edward  Kiho,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
and  F.S.A.  4to.  London,  part  i.  1784,  part  ii.  1800;  also  a 
second  edition,  8vo.  in  3  vols.  London,  1800. 

*  Mr.  King's  particular  aim  is,  to  provide  answers  to  the  more 
subtile  opponents  of  Christianity,  and  to  trace  the  completion  of 
the  sacred  oracles."  *'  We  cannot  take  our  leave  of  this  valuable 
work  without  expressing  our  admiration  of  the  singular  union  of 
ingenuity  and  piety  which  appears  in  eveiv  page.  Few  readen 
perhaps  will  follow  the  author's  steps  with  the  same  alacrity  with 
which  he  proceeds  through  the  most  curious  and  subtile  inquiries ; 
but  all  must  readily  grant,  that  such  an  application  of  ingenuity, 
diligence,  learning,  and  philosophical  knowledge,  is  in  a  hi^h 
degree  praiseworthy."    (British  Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xvi.  preface,  p.  iv. 

65.  Geo.  Chr.  Kkapfii  Scripta  varii  Arg^menti,  maximam 
partem  ezegeticam.  Hals,  1805,  2  vols.  8vo.  Editio  altera, 
Hals,  1823,  2  vols.  8vo. 

66.  Jo.  Bern.  Kobhlbbt  Obaervationes  philologies  in  loca 
selecta  codicis  sacri.    Lugd.  Bat  1766,  8vo. 

67.  Wilhelmi  Koolhaas  Obaervationes  Philologico-Exegetics 
in  quinqne  Mosis  Libroe,  aliosque  Libros  Historicos  Yeteria 
Testamenti     Amstelodami,  1751,  8vo. 

68.  Joannis  Guilielmi  KnArrrii  Observationes  Sacrs :  quibua 
varia  Scripturs  Loca  illustrantur.  Marpurgi,  1753-55,  2  parts^ 
8vo. 

69.  Jo.  Tob.  Kbbbsii  de  Usn  et  Pnestantia  Romans  Historis 
in  Novi  TesUmenti  Interpretatione  Libellus.   Lipsis,  1745,  8vo. 

70.  Car.  Frid.  Krumbbolbii  Opens  Subsecivs ;  sen  Animad- 
versiones Sacrs  in  Loca  qusdam  Novi  Fcederis  Selecta.  Norim- 
bergs,  1737,  8vo. 

71.  G.  C.  KvcHLsm  De  SimpUdtate  Scriptorum  Sacrorum  in 
commentariis  de  Vita  Jesu  ChristL    Lipsis,  1821,  8vo. 

72.  Christiani  Theophili  Kuiitobl  Observationes  ad  Novum 
TesUmentnm  ex  Libris  Apocryphis  V.  Lipais,  1794,  8vo. 

73.  0. 0.  KuTTirBBi  Hypomnemata  in  Novum  Testamentum. 
Lipsis,  1780,  8vo. 

74.  Geo.  Dav.  Ktpkb  Observationes  Sacrs  in  Novi  Foederis 
Libroa.     Vntislavis,  1755,  2  vols.  8vo. 

75.  Jo.  Gothofr.  Lakxxachbbi  Observationes  Philologies ; 
qnibus  Varia  Antiquitatis  Hebraics  atque  Grscs  capita  et  non- 
nuUa  S.  Codicis  Loca  nov&  luce  coUuatrantur.  Helmstadii,  1729 
-^3,  10  parts,  forming  three  volumes,  8vo. 

76.  Friderici  Adolphi  Lampb  Dissertationum  Philologioo- 
Theologicarum,  tum  eamm  qus  ad  ulteriorum  evangelii  Johan- 
nis  illustrationem  pertinent,  tum  reliquamm  varii  generis  et 
eruditionis  multi&ris.  Syntagma :  cum  Danielis  Gerdesii  prsfa- 
tione.    Amstelodami,  1737,  4to. 

77.  Caroli  Henrici  Lakoii  Observationes  Sacrs,  quibus  varia 
N.  Test  Loca,  ex  antiquttatibus  et  Philologia  Sacra  illustrantur. 
Lubecs,  1737,  8vo. 

78.  The  Complete  Works  of  Dr.  LAnnirBB.  London,  1789, 
11  vols.  8vOb  London,  1817,  5  vols.  4to.  London,  1827,  10 
vols.  8vo. 

In  the  applause  of  Dr.  Lardner  all  parties  of  Christians  are  uuited, 
regarding  nim  as  the  champion  or  their  common  and  holy  (aith. 
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Arcbbnliop  Becker,  BwboDe  Pnrteoe,  Wateoo,  and  Tomline,  and 
Docion  Jortin,  Hey,  and  raley,  of  the  Anglican  chorch:  Docton 
Doddridae,  Kippu,  and  Priestley,  amongit  the  Dieeenten ;  and  all 
foreign  Froleeiant  biblical  critics,  have  rendered  public  homage  to 
His  learning,  his  fairness,  and  his  great  merits  as  a  Christian  apolo- 
gist. The  candid  of  the  litersti  of  the  Romish  communion  have 
extolled  his  labours :  and  even  Morgan  and  Gibbon,  professed  un- 
believers, have  awarded  to  him  the  meed  of  faithfulness  and  impar- 
tiality. With  his  name  is  associated  the  praise  of  deep  erudition, 
accurate  research,  sound  and  impartial  judgment,  and  unblemished 
candour.  The  publication  of  his  works  constituted  a  new  sera  in 
the  annals  o(  Christianity :  for,  by  collecting  a  mass  of  scattered 
evidences  in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  the  evangelical  history, 
he  established  a  bulwark  on  the  side  of  truth  which  infidelity  has 
never  presumed  to  attack.  His  "  Credibility,"  and  his  **  Collection 
of  Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies,"  may  be  said  to  have  given 
the  deistical  controversy  a  new  turn,  and  to  have  driven  the  assail- 
ants of  the  Gospel  from  the  field  ot  Christian  antiquity,  in  which 
they  esteemed  themselves  securely  intrenched,  into  tne  by-Daths 
of  sarcasm  and  iionv.  How  amplv  we  are  indebted  to  the  elabo- 
rate researches  of  the  learned  ana  accurate  Dr.  Lardner,  the  nu- 
merous references  to  his  writings  in  the  coarse  of  the  present  work 
will  sufficiently  attest.  The  quarto  edition  has  corrected  indexes. 
The  octavo  edition  of  1827  is  sold  at  a  very  reasonable  price,  and 
Its  tvpoaraphical  execution  is  truly  beautiful.  Our  references  to 
Dr.  Lardner*s  works  are  made  to  the  quarto  edition,  and  oUo  to  the 
octavo  edition  of  1789.  , 

79.  A  Common-Place-Book ;  or  Companioa  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament ;  consisting  of  Illiutrations  of  difficult  passages ;  appaTent 
Contradictions  and  Inconsistencies  reconciled ;  and  the  Confor- 
mitx  of  some  Important  facts  mentbned  in  Scripture,  with  the 
Statements  of  Profane  Authors.  By  the  Rev.  8.  LoireHUKST, 
BA.    Richmond  and  London,  1833,  8vo. 

This  compilation  contains  most  of  the  passages  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, which  have  arrested  the  attention  of  the  captious  opposer 
•r  the  ingenuous  critic.  The  compiler  has  undertaken  it  **for  the 
English  reader,  and  for  those  who  may  have  but  little  acquaintance 
wim  the  technicality;  and  intricacies  of  biblical  criticism."  This 
Introduction  to  the  critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures has  been  laid  under  a  lam  contribution.  The  remainder  of 
the  compiler's  materials  are  derived  from  Mr.  Burder's  Oriental 
Customs,  the  Commentaries  of  Ostervald,  Doddridge,  &c.  Mr.  Val- 
ot's  very  valuable  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  the  works 
or  Josepnus ;  and  for  those  paaaages  which  are  quoted  in  the  New 
Testament  from  the  Old,  the  compiler  states  that  the  Greek  Septu- 
agint  and  the  Hebrew  text  have  been  carefully  compared. 

80.  Joannis  Henrici  Mm  (filii)  Observationea  Sacra ;  quibas 
diverse  utriusque  Testament!  Loca  ex  linguarum  Indole,  et  Anti- 
quitatibus  potissimom  illustrantur.  Franoofurti,  1713-15,  ln4 
booka  or  parts,  8vo. 

81.  Critical  Notea  on  some  Passages  of  Scripture,  comparing 
them  with  the  most  ancient  Yeraions,  and  restoring  them  to  their 
original  reading  or  true  Sense.  [By  Nicholas  Maith.]  London, 
1747,  $vo. 

These  "Notes"  are  not  numerous,  but  they  contain  some  good 
illustrations  of  confessedly  difficult  passages  of  Scripture:  they 
were  published  anonymously. 

63.  C.  B.  MsisKim  De  Ne^^  Paulino  Commentatio  Ezegetioo- 
Dogmatica.    Gratz,  1830, 8vo. 

83.  Jo.  Bav.  MicHABLiB  Commentataonea  in  Sodetate  Regla 
Scientianim  ChMttingensi  per  annoa  1768^-1763,  prelecte. 
Editio  Secunda.    Bremn,  1774,  4to. 

84.  Johannia  Oeorgii  Michablis  Observationea  Sacra,  in 
qnibiia  diversia  Sacra  Scriptura  utriuaqae  Fcederis  Lods  aelecto- 
ribus,  ex  Lingue  EbrH»  aliarumque  Orientalium  indole,  prisconun 
item  populorum  ritibua  et  institutis,  lux  adfonditur:  nonnulla 
etiam  Antiquitatum  Jodaicarum  capita  ex  Lege  Mosaica  et 
Magistrorum  placitis  excuUuntur,  adque  Sensum  Spiritoalem 
traducuntur.  Trajecti  ad  Rhenum,  1738,  8vo.  2da  editio.  Am- 
hemii,  1753,  8vo. 

85.  Jo.  Geoiig.  MicHAXLis  Bxercitationes  theologico-philolo- 
gice.    Lugd.  Bat  1757,  8vo. 

86.  De  iis,  que  ad  cognoscendam,  Jadsorem  Palsstinensiam, 
qui  Jesu  tempore  vivebant,  Chrisiologiam  Evangelia  nobis  exhi- 
bent,  deqne  Lods  Mesdania  in  illia  allegatia,  scripdt  Adamus 
Moai.BT.    GottingB,  1838,  8vo. 

87.  Observationea  Selects  in  varia  loeaNovi  Testamenti ;  aive 
Laur.  Ramiredi  de  Prado  Pentecontarchoa,  Alexandri  Momi  in 
Novum  Foedus  Notn,  et  Petri  Possifi  Societatis  Jesu  Spidle* 
gium  Evangelicum :  cam  pra&tione  Jo.  Alberti  Fabricii  et  tab. 
•n.    Hamburgi,  1713,  8vo. 

One  of  the  rarest  little  books  of  sacred  criticism.  Dr.  Harwood 
calls  this  a  very  useful  collection,  containing  many  excellent  notes 
an  particular  passages  of  the  New  Testament 


88.  8am.  Ffid.  Nathan  Mbn 
Philologictt,  voL  i.  Lipsis,  1787 ;  voL  H.  ibid.  1794 ;  Sd  ofiiiaa 
ibid.  1798,  8vo. 

89.  Miscellanea  Hafhienaia  Theologid  et  Fhilolagid  Ar^a- 
mentL  EdiditFridericoaMuam.  ToulLIL  Hafois,  I81&-&4. 

90.  Casp.  Frid.  Muvmi  Observationea  philologicse  in  Saoor 
Nov!  Testamenti  labroa,  ex  Diodoro  Siculo  ooUectc  Hafiue  et 
Lipaie,  1755, 8vo. 

91.  H.  MuHTiirGHx  Sylloge  Oposenlonnn  ad  doctzinem  saaaa 
pertinentiuin.    Lngd.  Bat  1791,  1794,  3  voIsl  8vol 

93.  Augusti  Hermanni  NisxaTami  de  Evangeliatarum  ra 
narranda  Jesu  Christi  in  vitam  reditn  Disseiisione,  varuaqoe 
Vetemm  Ecdesta  Doctoram  in  ea  dijudicandU  et  oompooeodi 
Stadiis,  Proludo.    Hale,  1834,  8vo. 

93.  Jo.  Aug.  NosssxLTi  Oposculonnn  ad  iEBtcTpreftsiio- 
nem  sacrurum  Scriptursnun,  Fasdculua  I.  8vo.  Hals,  17S5; 
Fasciculus  H.  ibid.  1787.^Ejo8dein,  ExerdtadoDes  ad  Sana 
Scriptura  interpretationem.    Hale»  1808,  8vo^ 

94.  Geo.  Lnd.  (Edkri  Obeervationnm  Sacramm  Syntagma, 
8vo.  Weiasenbeig,  1739. — ^Ejuadem,  Conjectuxamm  de  d^d- 
lioriboa  8S.  lods  o^ituria,  8vo.  Lipaie,  1738. — ^Ejuadem,  Aa»- 
madvenionea  sacra.    Bmnawign,  1747,  8vo. 

95.  Eli«  PALAimxT  Obaervationea  Phi]ologioc»-ciiticm  in  sMns 
Novi  Fosderis  Libroa.  Lugd.  Bat  1753,  8vOri-*Ejaadem  Speci- 
men Exerdtationum  Philologioo-criticaram  in  S^croa  Novi  Fo- 
deris  Libroa,  1775,  8vo. 

96.  Augoati  PFxmni  Opeim  Omnia.  Amatalodam,  17M. 
3  vols.  8vo. 

The  fiist  volume  contains  his  DiiUa  Veauta  Scmimrm^  400  oom 
on  difficult  passages  of  Scripture,  EAraica  alque  Plxntira  Nan  TVs- 
iamenii  e  MuiMfcnOibuM  derifsfata^  an  ezplanatian  of  Hebrew  aad  other 
foreign  words  occurring  in  the  New  Testament  and  ten  disserti- 
tions  on  paaaages  of  peculiar  difficulty  in  the  sacred  wfitingB.  The 
second  volume  consists  of  treatises  on  the  criticism,  interpretatxa, 
antiquities,  dec.  of  the  Bible. 

97.  Remaiks  on  several  Paastfges  of  Scriptnre,  rectifying  bobk 
eiTors  in  the  printed  Hebrew  Text,  pomting  out  aeveral  raistaifs 
in  the  vernons,  dec  By  Matthew  Piulhtotoii,  LL.B.-  Caai- 
bridge  and  London,  1759, 4to. 

98.  Extracts  from  the  Pentatench  compared  with  similsr 
passages  from  Greek  and  Latin  authora,  with  notes.  B j  Edward 
PoFHAv,  DJ).    Oxford,  1803,  8vo. 

Of  this  work  the  reader  will  find  an  analysis  in  the  Britisih  Critie, 
O.  S.  vol.  XX.  pp.  889—394. 

99.  PoBBCBBKRoxn  (Christiani}  Theocntoa  ScripCnram  iSoa- 
trans ;  dve  Sententie  ac  Phrases  e  Poetis  Gmda  ad  illnflHands 
Sacri  Codida  Oracula.    Dreads  et  Lipats,  1744,  8vo. 

100.  Ge<^rgii  Rafhablii,  Ecdesianun  LunenboxgenaiQni  So- 
perintendentis,  Annotationes  in  Sacram  Scriptunm ;  Histories 
in  Yetus,  Philologies  in  Novum  Testamentom,  ex  Xenophontc, 
Polybio,  Arriano,  et  Herodoto  collects.  Lngdoni  Batavoram, 
1747.    In  two  volumee,  8vo. 

101.  Rbiitbckb  (C.  F.  C.)  De  Constant!  et  .fiqnabili  Jeso 
Christi  Indole  et  Ingenio,  Doctrinll  et  Docendi  Raiione :  ave 
Commentatio  de  Evangelic  Johannis  cum  Matthsi,  Maici,  cC 
Lues  Evangeliis  condliato.    Hannovers,  1837,  8vo. 

103.  Fr.  V.  Rbihkabdi  Opoacola  Acadamica.  Lipsis,  1806 
-9,  3  vds.  8vo. 

103.  An  Joannes  in  exhibenda  Jean  Natorft  reUquia  Canonicia 
libris  repugnet,  examinaie  conatus  eat  F.  W.  Ra-mBns.  Go^ 
tings,  1836,  8vo. 

The  writer  slates  the  doctrine  of  St  John  relative  to  the  divine 
and  human  natures  of  Jesus  Christ  and  then  comperes  them  with 
the  writings  of  the  first  three  evangelists,  and  the  remaining  books 
of  the  New  Testament  The  conclusion  to  which  the  author  ar- 
rives is,  that  the  evangelist  is  not  an  impostor,  and  eonseqaentiy 
that  the  writings  bearing  his  name  are  his  genuine  productioas. 

104.  Corrections  of  various  passages  in  the  Engliah  Venion 
of  the  Old  Testament,  upon  the  authority  of  ancient  manaacriptB^ 
and  andent  vernons,  by  the  late  W.  H.  RoBsnTs,  D.D.,  Provoet 
of  Eton  College.  Pobliahed  by  hia  son  W.  Roberts,  M^  Lon- 
don, 1794,  8vo. 

"  The  biblical  scholar  will  infallibly  receive  with  pleasnie  flieee 
remariu,  from  a  man  of  undoubted  learning  and  mgenuity.  The 
chief  intention  of  Dr.  Roberts  seems  to  have  been  tfaatof  leaaening 
the  number  of  words  supplied  in  Italic  in  our  public  vereion,  as  not 
answering  literally  to  any  words  in  the  Hebrew,  by  showing  that 
in  some  cases  they  are  unnecessary,  and  that  in  some,  the  sense 
may  be  filled  up  by  other  OMena.    There  are  alao  many  reaaaika 
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of  a  more  general  kind."  In  these  obeenraliom^  **  candoor,  modesty, 
and  ingenaity  will  be  found  adorning  learning*"  British  Critic, 
O.  S.  vol.  iv.  p.  648.,  and  pref.  p.  vi. 

105.  Discours  Historiques,  Critiques,  Th^ologiques,  et  Moianz, 
sur  lea  Ev^nemens  les  plus  m£morabk»  du  Vieux  et  du  Nouveau 
Testament  Par  M.  Saukiv.  Avec  des  planches.  A  la  Haye, 
1736—1789,  6  vols.  foUo. 

Mr.  Tan  der  Marck  formed  a  desi^  of  representing  on  copper* 
plates  the  nuMt  memorable  events  m  sacred  history ;  and  he  en- 
gaged Mr.  Sanrin  to  write  an  explanation  of  the  plates ;  this  nve 
rise  to  the  discourws  here  published.  There  is  an  edition  of  them 
in  11  vols.  8va    They  are  deservedly  held  in  the  highest  esteem. 

106.  Dissertations,  Historical,  Critical,  Theological,  and  Moral, 
on  the  most  memorable  events  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
Translated  firom  the  French  of  M.  Saurin  by  John  Chamberlayne. 
Vol.  L  [aU  published]  London,  173S,  fotia 

107.  DisseTtatioines  Philologico-Exegetica  Evenundi  Schbidii. 
Harderovici,  1769, 1770,  8vo. 

108.  Biblical  Fragments.  By  M.  A.  ScHixxsLFsmriircK. 
London,  18tl,  1822,  2  vols.  8vo. 

These  fragments  are  not  critical  elucidations  of  particular  texts ; 
but  they  are  written  with  much  elegance,  and  the  authoress  has 
introduced  some  of  the  finest  practical  and  devotional  thoughts  of 
the  Jansenist  writen,  particularly  the  accomplished  and  much  tm- 
dttced  recluses  of  Port  Royal.  But  her  critical  remarks  on  the 
authorized  English  version  are  not  always  correct 

109.  Joannis  Friderici  Schlxusfsei  Oposcula  Critica  ad  Ver- 
aionea  Grscas  Veteria  Teetamenti  pertinentia.   Lipsia,  1812, 8vo. 

The  Tracts  contained  in  this  volume  are,  1.  ObtervtUiones  non- 
muUa  de  Patrmn  Oracomm  Auetoriiate  in  conttituenda  Vertionum 
Oraearum  Veterit  Teatamenti  Lectione  genuina :  the  object  of  which 
disquisition  is  to  prove  that  in  citing  me  words  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  Fathers  were  in  many  respects  inaccurate,  jmrtly  from 
their  using  faulty  MSS.,  and  {wrtly  from  a  failure  of  memory,  which 
led  them  sometimes  to  substitute  not  only  one  word  for  another, 
but  even  to  change  whole  members  of  a  sentence :  and,  2.  Sylh^e 
Obaervatianum  et  EmendaH&num  Canject.  in  VerMS.  Or.  Velerit  Tetta- 


110.  Dissertationes  Philologico-Critlcn.  Singulaa  primum, 
nunc  cunctas,  edidit  Chxistianus  Friedericus  ScBvuaasa. 
Goths,  1790,  8vo. 

The  dissertations  collected  in  this  volume  were,  for  the  most 
part  published  separately  between  the  yean  1772,  1775,  1781,  are 
nileen  in  number,  and  are  highly  valued  on  the  continent  They 
comprise  philologico^ritical  ooserva  lions  on  the  hymn  of  Deboron 
(Judff.  v.),  on  various  panages  of  the  Books  of  Ftalms  and  Job*  on 
Isaiali  xxvii.,  Ezekiel  xxi.,  Habakkuk  iii.,and  the  prophecy  of  Oba- 
diah  ;  besides  two  valuable  dissertations,  on  the  dilficultv  of  deter- 
miuinf^  the  age  of  Hebrew  Manuscripts,  and  on  the  Araoic  Penta- 
teuch m  Bishop  Walton's  edition  of  the  Polyglott  Bible. 

111.  Opuscule  Exegetica,  Critica,  Dogmatica  Scripeit,  re- 
oognovit,  variisque  additamentis  locupletavit  H.  A.  Schott, 
Theol.  Doctor  et  ProC  Ordin.  Academie  Jenenais.  Jeno,  1817, 
1818,  2  vols.  8vo. 

111*.  Albert!  ScHVLTXirs  AnimadveTsionea  Philologice  et 
Critice  ad.vaiia  loca  Veteria  Testamenti  ^  in  quibus,  ope  prsci- 
pa^  Lingua  Aiabice,  multa  ab  interpretibus  nondum  satis  intel- 
lecta  illustrantur,  quamplurima  etiam  nova  ezplicanda  modeste 
proponuntur.     Amstelodami,  1709, 8vo. 

This  treatise  was  reprinted,  together  with  other  pieces  of  Prof. 
Schulten's,  under  the  title  of  Opera  Minora,  Lugduni  fiatavorum 
et  Leovardis,  1769,  4to.  In  this  work  Schultens  has  made  great 
use  of  the  Arabic  language  to  illustrate  Hebrew  words  and  phrsses, 
although  he  generally  adduces  psssages  from  the  fframmarians  and 
prose  writers.  The  philological  interpretations  which  he  thus  de- 
duces he  places  in  contradistinction  to  those  which  the  traditions  of 
the  rabbins  had  preserved. 

112.  Jo.  ScBCLTHiasi,  De  Chariamatibna  8pirit(ka  Saneti. 
Pars  prima  De  vi  et  naturi,  ratione  et  utiiitate  Dotts  Linguamm, 
in  pfimos  Discipuloa  Chriati  collate,  atque  in  poeteroa  omnes 
deincepa  ad  finem  usque  sec  peren.    Lipsiie,  1818,  8vo. 

113.  C.  SxoAAn  Observationea  Philologies  et  Theologies  in 
Lues  XL  Capita  priora.    Trajecti,  1766,  8vo. 

114.  Johannia  Henrici  i  SsxLxir  Meditationea  Exegetics, 
quibua  varia  utriusque  Testamenti  loca  expenduntar  et  illustran- 
tur.    Lubecs,  1730-32--37,  3  parts,  8vo. 

115.  Gottlob  Christian!  SToaa  Dissertationes  in  librorum 
Novi  Testament!  Historiconim  aliquot  locos,  parts  i. — ilL  Tu- 
bingen, 1790-91-94,  4to. 

116.  Gottlob  Christian!  Storb  Opoacula  Academiea  adinter- 
pretationem  Librorum  Sacrorum  pertinentia.  Tubingen,  1796, 
1799,  1803,  3  vols.  8vo. 

Besides  various  critical  disquisitions  of  neat  merit  this  work 
contains  several  oommentariea  on  detached  oooka  of  ihe  New  Tes- 
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1 17.  Car.  Chr.  TrmcAnn  Opoacola  Theologies. 
1803,  8vo. 

Various  questions  of  sacred  criticism  are  illustrated  in  this  work 
with  singular  ability. 

118.  Dissertations  on  some  Parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, which  have  been  supposed  unsuitable  to  the  Divine  A^ 
tributea.    By  Richard  Twofsbtht,  M.A.    London,  1824,  8vo« 

119.  Diaaertatio  Theologica  Judso-Christianiamo^  ejuaque  V 
et  Efficacitate  quam  exseruit  in  Rem  Christianum  ssculo  primo 
Quam.... publico  examinisubmittit.  David  Van  Hktbt.  Lug 
duni  Batavorum,  1828, 4to. 

120.  Joannis  VxapooBTXirii  Faaciculua  Dissertationum  ad 
Theologiam,  maxima  exegeticam,  et  Philologiam  Sacram.  C»< 
bungi,  1739,  8vo. 

121.  YxascBviRii  (J.  H.)  Opuscula,  in  quibus  de  variis  S. 
Litt  lods,  et  argnimentis  exinde  desumptis  critic^  et  libere  dii- 
seritur.  Edidit  atque  animadvendonea  adjecit  J.  A.  Lotze.  Tr^ 
jecti,  1810,  8vo. 

122.  Campegii  ViTEiirejs, ^o/rit,  Observationum  Sacraram 
Libri  iv.  Franequers,  1700.     Libri  v.«et  vL  1708,  4to. 

123.  Campegii  Vitbikoji,  Jiiii,  Dissertationes  Sacrs,  cum 
animadversionibus  Hermanni  Venems.    Franequers,  1731, 4vo, 

124.  EmoniB  Ludi  VaixxosT  Observationum  Misoeilane^ 
rum,  argumenti  prscipue  philologici  et  theologici,  quibua  multia 
locia  S.  Codicis  aut  nova  aut  uberior  lux  adfunditur,  Liber.  Leo- 
vardis,  1740,  4vo. 

126.  Silva  Critica,  sive  in  Auctores  Sacroa  Profanoaque  Com* 
mentariua  Philologua.  Condnnavit  Gilbertns  WAXsrixLB,  A.B. 
Cantabrigis,  1789-1796,  6  paita,  8vo. 

The  design  of  Mr.  Wakefield,  in  the  plan  of  this  work,  was  the 
union  of  theolo^cal  and  classical  leammg — the  illustration  of  the 
Scriptures  by  light  borrowed  from  the  philology  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  as  a  probable  method  of  recommending  the  books  of  revela- 
tion to  scholars.  How  ably  this  design  was  executed  the  reader 
may  see  in  the  difierent  critical  journals  of  that  time,  where  Mr. 
W.  s  peculiar  notions  on  some  points  are  considered.  (See  particu- 
larly the  Monthly  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  v.  p.  54.  et  seq.,  vol.  viii.  p. 
571.,  and  vol.  xvi.  ]>.  235.)  An  Examen  or  his  work  was  published 
by  H.  C.  A.  Haenlein,  in  four  small  tracts,  printed  at  Eriang,  in  4to. 
1798—1801. 

126.  Walchii  (Jo.  Geo.)  Observationea  in  Novi  Foederis 
Libroa,  quarum  prima  pars  ea  eontinet  loca,  qus  ex  historia  phi- 
losophica  illustrantur.    Jens,  1727,  8vo. 

127.  Yindicts  Biblics  :  a  Series  of  Notices  and  Eluddationa 
of  Passages  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  which  have  been 
the  subject  of  attack  and  misrepresentation  by  deistieal  writers. 
[By  David  Walthxx.]    London,  1832,  8vo. 

128.  Scripture  Vindicated ;  in  answer  to  a  Book  entitled 
<'  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation."  By  Daniel  WATXRLAim, 
D.D.  London,  1730-1734, 8vo.  also  in  the  sixth  volume  of  Bp. 
Yanmildert's  edition  of  his  works.    Oxford,  1823,  8vo. 

Though  published  in  reply  to  Tindal's  declamatory  libel  against 
reveoZea  religion,  this  publication  claims  a  distinct  notice  on  ac- 
count of  its  satisfactory  elucidation  and  vindication  of  many,  and 
some  of  them  difficult,  passages  in  the  Old  Testament.  They  are 
arranged,  not  in  the  desultory  way  in  which  Tindal  introdueed 
them,  to  give  point  to  his  jests  and  sarcasms,  but  as  the  texts  stand 
in  holy  writ ;  so  as  to  form  a  regular  series  of  expository  il lustra- 
tions.  Fart  I.  comprises  the  book  of  Genesis ;  Part  II.  carries  on 
»r  texts 


the  examination  of 


from  the  book  of  Exodus  to  the  second 


book  of  Kines ;  and  Part  III.  extends  through  the  remaining  books 
of  tfie  Old  Testament.  Various  passages  m  the  book  of  Job,  the 
I^lms,  and  the  Prophets,  charged  by  infidel  writers  with  incon> 
sistency,  injustice,  or  absurdity,  are  here  examined  ;  and,  occa 
sionally,  some  collateral  topics  are  entered  into,  tending  to  their 
further  elucidation.  Bp.  Mont  and  Dr.  D'Oyly  have  made  considera- 
ble use  of  Waierland's  labours.  For  an  account  of  the  controver> 
sies  into  which  the  publication  of  *'  Scripture  Vindicated"  com- 
pelled him  to  enter,  the  reader  is  referred  to  pp.  153 — 173.  of  his 
Life  by  Bp.  Vanmildert,  forming  vol  i.  i)art  i.  of  his  edition  of  Dr. 
Wateriand^s  Works. 

129.  Biblical  Gleanings;  or  a  Collection  of  Passages  of 
Scripture,  that  have  generally  been  considered  to  be  mistrana-  - 
lated  in  the  received  English  Version,  with  proposed  corrections; 
also  the  important  various  readings  in  both  Testaments,  and 
occasional  notea,  interspersed  with  a  view  to  the  lllustrdtion  of 
obscure  and  ambiguous  texts,  with  several  other  matters  tending 
to  the  general  elucidation  of  the  Sacred  Writings.  By  Thomaa 
WsMTss.    York,  8vo. 

The  ample  title-|)age  of  this  work  sufficiently  indicates  the  de- 
sign of  the  industrious  compiler:  in  the  compass  of  little  more 
than  250  paaes,  it  presents  a  variety  of  imporUint  corrections  of  % 
multitude  of  obscure  or  ambiguous  passages  in  the  ncred  writings 
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compiled  from  the  biblical  laboun  of  npwaidi  of  fif^  of  the  meet 
distinguished  critics,  both  British  and  foreign.  In  tne  event  of  a 
new  translation  or  revision  of  our  authorized  version  of  the  Holv 
Scriptures,  this  little  book  cannot  fail  of  being  eminently  useful. 
Its  value  would  have  been  enhanced  if  the  compiler  had  specified 
liie  sources  or  authors  of  each  emendation. 

130.  An  Illustration  of  the  Method  of  explaining  the  New 
Testament  by  the  early  opinions  of  Jews  and  Christians  con- 
eeming  Christ  By  W.  Wilsok,  B.D.  Cambridge,  at  the 
Univenity  Press,  1797,  8vo. 

*'  Though  not  expressly  presented  to  the  public  as  a  refutation 
of  Dr.  Priestley's  *  History  of  Early  Opinions,'  and  other  works 
concerning  the  person  of  Christ,  this  periormance  is  unquestionably 
to  be  received  in  this  light  The  author  constantly  keeps  in  view 
the  aiguments  of  tlus  work  just  mentioned,  and  nearly  passes  over 
the  same  ground,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  historical  fact,  relating 
to  the  opinions  of  the  first  Christians,  is  the  reverw  of  that  which 
die  doctor  has  represented,  and  conseauenUy  that  the  inference 
respecting  the  true  meaning  of  the  New  "Testament  is  directly 
contrary  to  that  of  the  unitarian  hypothesis. — It  would  be  injustice 
to  die  mgenious  writer  of  this  reply,"  to  Dr.  Priestley,  "not  to 
allow  him,  unequivocally,  the  pmise  of  havinff  written,  in  a  per- 
spicuous and  correct  style^a  learned  and  welUdigested  tract,  and 
of  having  conducted  his  part  of  the  controversy  with  urbanity 
and  candour."    (Analytical  Review,  voL  xxvi.  pp.  368.  372.) 

131.  Job.  Dieterid  Wiitcklebi  Disquisitiones  Philologies, 
8criptur«  Sacrc  qusdam  loca,  et  antiquitatis  tarn  eccledastics 
quam  profiuuB  momenta,  illustraotes.  Hambtirgi,  1741,  8vo. — 
Ejuadem,  Hypomneipata  philologica  et  critica  in  divem  Scrip- 
tuns  Saos,  tarn  Veteris  quam  Novi  Testament!,  illustrantes. 
Hambuigi,  1745,  8vo.— l^usdem,  Animadversioiies  Philolog^ce 
•t  Critics  ad  varia  Sacri  Codicis  utriusque  Foederis  loca.  HUde^ 
■s,  1760-62-63,  3  parts,  8vo. 

All  the  publications  of  Winckler  are  both  scarce  and  valuable : 
they  are  said,  by  Wslchius,  to  illustrate  many  diflicult  passages  of 
Holy  Writ  with  great  learning  and  industry.  (BibL  TheoL  Select 
vol.  iv.  p.  812.) 

132.  Hennanni  Witbii  Miscellaneoram  Sacrorum  Libri 
Qaatuor.    Lugd.  Bat  1736,  2  vols.  4to. 

133.  Hennanni  Witsii  MeletemataLeidensia;  qaibns  con- 
tinantoi  Prslectiones  de  Vita  et  Rebus  Gestis  Pauli  Apostoli, 
necnon  Disaertationum  Exegeticaium  Duodecas ;  denique  Com- 
mentarius  in  Epistolam  Juds  ApoatolL    Basiles,  1739,  4to. 


134.  Hennanm  WiTni  MgyptiacM,  et  ^auupuKevi  save  de 
.figyptiacorum  Sacrorum  comparatione  cum  HebraicU  Libn 
tree,  et  de  decern  tribubus  Israelis  Liber  singulaiis.  Aooesit 
Diatribe  de  Legione  Fulminatrioe  Christianorum  sub  imperatoR 
Marco  Aorelio  Antonio.    Basiles,  1739, 4to. 

135.  Martini  Caspari  WourBumoi  Observmtiones  Seers  in 
Novum  Testamentum ;  aeu  Adnotationes  Theologico-Critics  in 
voces  plerasqoe  Novi  Testamenti,  oidine  alphabedco,  et  Dictn 
prsdpua  tarn  Veteris  quam  Novi  FoDderis.  FlemilNiTgi,  1717, 
4to.    Hafhis,  1788,  4to. 

136.  An  Impartial  Enquiry  into  the  case  of  the  Go^mI  De- 
moniacks.  By  William  Wobthifotoh,  D.D.  Londofi,  1777, 
8vo. 

137.  Petri  Zomirii  Opuscola  sacra;  hoc  eat,  Prognnimata, 
Bissertationes,  Orationes,  Epistols,  et  Schediaamata,  in  quibos 
prster  selectiasiroa  Historis  Ecclesiastics  et  Litermris  csipita, 
etiam  plusquam  aezcenta  Scripturs  loca,  partim  ex  utriusque 
lingus  sanctioris  genio,  partim  ex  Antiquitatom  Hebmicarom 
Grscarum  et  Romanaram  apparatu,  illoatiBntur  ac  vindicantnr. 
Altonavis,  1731,  2  vols.  8vo. 

138.  The  Truth  of  Revelation,  demonstrated  by  an  Appesl 
to  existing  Monuments,  Sculptures,  Gems,  Coins,  and  Medali. 
London,  1832,  12mo. 

^'This  interesting  book  is  clearly  the  production  of  a  mind  pioai 
and  cultivated,  enriched  by  science  and  enlaiged  by  various  mlbr- 
mation;  adapted  especially  to  guard  the  young  against  the  too 
welcome  theories  of  skepticism :  it  will  also  aflbrd  to  the  general 
reader  both  gratification  and  improvement  It  chiefly  consialB  of 
striking  fiicts  deduced  from  the  labours  of  modem  inquiry,  of  alla- 
sions  gleaned  from  litorature,  of  memorials  of  past  events  scatirred 
over  me  relics  of  by-gone  times,  in  sculptures,  gems,  and  medals ; 
and  its  object  is,  to  apply  these  various  materials  to  the  illustratioo 
and  establishment  of  the  sacred  records ;  as  well  as  to  express  the 
conviction,  that  the  foundations  of  a  scriptural  hope  are  not  to  bs 
shaken  by  advancing  knowledge,  nor  ultimately  ii^ured  by  the 
rash  assaults  of  a  class  of  men,  who,  aspiring  to  be  deoned  tfao 
votaries  of  philosophy,  give  too  much  reason  for  the  suspicioo, 
that  the  stimulus  by  which  their  industry  is  excited  is  the  vain 
expectation  of  some  discovery  adverse  to  the  Christian  religioo, 
ratner  than  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  science.'*  (Eclectic  Review, 
July,  1832,  vol.  viu.  N.  S.  p.  14.) 


CHAPTER  VI. 

CONCORDANCES  AND  DICTIONARIES^  COMMON-PLACE  BOOKS,  INDEXES,  AND  ANALYSES  OF  THE  BIBLE 

SECTION  I. 
CONCORDANCES  TO  THE  SCRIPTURES. 
§  1.   COVCOmDAKClS   TO  TBI    BSBRXW    BIBLB. 


1.  Mabis  de  Calasio  Concordantis  Bibliorum  Hebraicorum 
et  Latinomm.  Roms,  1621,  folio,  in  four  volumes. — ^Londini, 
1747,  et  ann.  seqq.  Edente  Guliehno  Romaine,  folio,  in  four 
▼olamea. 

The  orinnal  of  this  wotk  was  a  Hebrew  concordance  of  Rabbi 
Nathan,  a  learned  Jew,  published  at  Venice  in  1523,  in  folio,  with 
graat  fiiults  and  defects.  A  second  and  much  more  correct  edition 
of  Nathan*s  work  was  printed  at  Basil  by  Froben.  The  third  edi- 
tion is  the  Jirtt  impression  of  Calasio's  Concordance,  who  has  ex> 
tended  Nathan's  work  into  four  laree  volumes,  by  adding,  1.  A 
Latin  Translation  of  the  Rabbi's  ex]Manation  of  the  several  roots, 
with  additions  of  his  own ;  2.  The  Rabbinical,  Chaldee,  Syriac, 
and  Arabic  words  derived  from,  or  agreeing  with,  the  Hebrew 
root  in  signification;  3.  A  literal  version  of  the  Hebrew  text; 
4.  The  variations  between  the  Vulgate  and  Septuagint  versions ; 
and,  5.  The  proper  names  of  men,  rivers,  mountains,  &c. — ^Bbztorf 's 
Concordance  (noticed  below)  was  properly  the  fourth  edition  of 
Nathan's  work,  as  Mr.  Romaine's  edition  is  the  fifth.  The  last  is 
a  splendid  and  useful  book.  ,  <^ 

2.  Joannis  BuxTORrii  Concordantis  Hebraics  et  Chaldatce. 
Basiles,  1632,  folio. 

This  is  a  work  of  great  labour :  it  was  abridged  by  Christian 
Ravius,  under  the  tit^  of  Font  Zionis,  five  ConcordarUiarum  He- 
bniearum,  et  Chtddaicartan,  Jo.  Buxtorju  EpiUnne.  Berolini,  1677, 
8vo.  ^ 

8.  Gbristiani  Noldit  Goncordantin  Particularam  Ebmo- 
Chaldaicarom,  in  quibua  partium  indeclinabilium,  que  occumint 


in  fontibua  et  hactenos  non  expoaits  sant  in  Tjexicis  ant  Con- 
cordantiis,  natura  et  senauum  varietas  ostenditur.  Cum  anno- 
tationibus  J.  G.  Tympii  et  aliorum.  Jens,  1734,  4lo.  eifitio 
secunda. 

The  particles  of  all  languages,  and  especially  thoae  of  the  He- 
brew, are  not  only  of  great  imfwrtance,  but  very  difficult  to  be  folly 
understood.  The  Hebrew  particles,  indeed,  were  very  imperfecdy 
known,  even  by  the  best  critics,  before  the  publication  of  rfoldiut'i 
work.  His  Concordance  of  them  is  so  complete,  that  it  has  left 
scarcely  anv  thing  unfinished ;  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  eveiy  biolical  student  and  critic.  The  firat  impression  appeared 
in  1650.  The  second  is  the  best  edition;  and,  besides  the  valuable 
notes,  and  other  additions  of  J.  G.  and  S.  B.  Tympius,  it  contains, 
by  way  of  Appendix,  a  Lexicon  of  the  Hebrew  raiticles,  compiled 
by  John  Mictiaelis  and  Christopher  Koerber.  cBibliographical  Qjc- 
tionary,  vol.  iii.  p.  45.) 

4.  The  Hebrew  Concordance  adapted  to  the  English  Bible ; 
disposed  after  the  method  of  Buztorf.  By  John  Tatiaib  [D.D.] 
of  Norwich.    London,  1754-57.    In  two  volumes,  folio. 

Thii  SI  one  of  the  most  laborious  and  most  useful  works  ever  pub- 
lished for  the  advancement  of  Hebrow  knowledge,  and  the  unde^ 
standing  of  the  Qld  Testament  in  ita  original  language.  It  is.  in 
fact,  a  Grammar,  Lexicon,  and  Concordance,  founded  on  the  Coa> 
cordance  of  Buxtorf,  all  whose  erron  Dr.  Taylor  has  corrected.  He 
has  also  inserted  the  word  or  words  by  which  any  Hebrew  word  is 
translated  in  the  English  Bible:  and  where  the  Hebtew  is  not 
literally  rendered,  a  literal  translation  is  added.    In  general,  all 
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change  or  difference  in  the  two  texts  is  diligently  remarked :  and 
Dr.  T.  has  added  all  the  words  (about  one  hundred  and  twenty-one 
in  number)  which  Buxtorf  had  omitted ;  together  with  the  particles 
out  of  Noldius.  This  invaluable  work  was  published  under  the 
patronage  of  all  the  English  and  Irish  bishops,  and  is  a  monument 
to  their  nonour.  as  well  as  to  the  learning  ana  industry  of  its  authpr. 
The  price  of  this  Concordance  varies  from  nine  to  twelve  guineas, 
acconling  to  its  condition. 


%  3.   COKCOKDAircXS   TO  TBS   SXPTUAOIirT   GRXIK   YXSSIOir. 

1.  Conradi  KincHsai  Concordantifle  Veteris  Testamenti  Gis- 
ce,  Ebrais  vocibis  respondentes,  n-etj/^f^narot,  Simul  enim  et 
Lexicon  Ebraico-Latinum.    Francofuiti,  1607,  2  tomis,  4to. 

This  laborious  work,  which  is  a  Hebrew  Dictionary  and  Con- 
cordance, is  strongly  recommended  by  father  Simon,  when  treating 
on  the  best  methods  to  be  adopted  in  undertaking  any  new  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures.  It  contains  all  the  Hebrew  words  in  the 
Old  Testament,  introduced  in  an  alphabetical  order,  and  underneath 
is  the  Greek  version  of  them  from  the  Septuagint,  followed  by  a 
collection  of  the  paaaages  of  Scripture  in  which  those  words  are 
differently  interpreted.  Considered  as  a  first  essay,  Kircher's  Con- 
cordance possesses  oonsidemble  merit  It  is,  however,  now  super* 
seded  by 

3.  Abrahami  Tbovxti  Conoordantis  Grrscs  Versionis  vulgo 
dictsB  Lxx.  Interpretum.  AmBtelsdami  et  Trajecti  ad  Rhenum, 
1718,  3  vols.  foUo. 

In  this  elaborate  and  valuable  work,  the  order  of  the  Greek 
Alphabet  is  followed  ;  the  Greek  word  being  first  given,  to  which 
are  subjoined  its  different  acceptations  in  Latin.  Then  follow  the 
different  Hebrew  words,  which  are  explained  by  the  Greek  word 
in  the  Septuagint  version.  These  different  Hebrew  words  are 
arranged  under  the  Greek  in  their  alphabetical  order,  with  the 
passages  of  Scripture  where  they  occur.  If  the  word  in  question 
occurs  in  Aquila,  Symmachus,  Theodotion,  or  any  of  the  other 
ancient  Greek  interpreters  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  places  where 
it  is  found  are  referred  to  at  the  conclusion  of  the  quotations  from 
the  Scriptures ;  and  immediately  aAer  these  all  the  passages  in  the 
Apocrypha  are  specified,  where  the  word  occurs..  The  work  is 
terminated  by  a  useful  Index,  a  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexicon,  a 
Greek  Lexicon  to  Origen's  Hexapla  (by  Montfaucon),  and  a  suc- 
cinct collation  Xby  Lambert  Bos)  of  the  Frankfort  and  Roman  edi- 
tions of  the  Septuagint.  This  work  is  beautifully  printed.  (Biblio- 
graphical  Dictionary,  vol.  iii.  p.  42.) 


^  3.  coircomsAircss  to  thi  gbkkk  tistaxeitt. 

1.  Concordantiie  Gnaca  Novi  Testamenti,  ab  Henrico  Sts- 
FHAKO.  GenevB,  1594,  folio.  Et  cum  Sapplemento,  Genesv, 
1600,  folio. 

This  Concordance  is  noticed  here,  to  put  the  student  an  his 
guard,  as  it  may  generally  be  purchased  at  a  low  price.  It  is  so 
carelessly  executed,  that  some  critics  suppose  Heniy  Stephens  noi 
to  have  oeen  the  editor  of  it :  and  that  ne  lent  his  name  to  the 
work  for  pecuniary  considerations. 

3.  Novi  Testamenti  Greci  Jesa  Christi  Taxxioit,  aliis  Con- 
cordantis ;  ita  concinnatum,  ut  et  loca  reperiendi,  et  vocum  veras 
■ignificationee,  et  significationam  diversitates  per  coUationem 
investigandi,  ducts  instar  esse  poesit  Opera  Erasmi  Schxidii, 
Grsc  Lat  et  Mathem.  Prof.  Accedit  nova  pnefatio  Emesti  Salo- 
monis  CyprianL  Lipsis,  1717,  folio.  Glasgus  et  Londini,  1819, 
3  vols.  8vo.    Londini,  1830,  48mo. 

The  best  Greek  Concordance  to  the  New  Testament  The  Glas- 
gow reprint  of  1819  is  beautifully  execated.  The  London  edition 
of  1890  was  printed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  late  Mr. 
William  Greenfield.  "  By  omitting  the  unimportant  proper  names, 
the  indecliruible  particles,  the  pronouns,  and  the  verb  substantive ; 
• — by  substitoting  simple  references  for  citation  when  the  word 
occurs  only  four  or  five  times,  or  when  thera  are  two  or  more  pas- 
sages stricdy  parallel,  in  which  case  one  onlv  is  given  and  the  others 
are  referred  to;  alterations  which  detract  nothing  from  the  usefulness 
of  the  edition ;  the  ponderous  labours  of  Stephens  and  Schmidt  are 
here  screwed  into  somethine  less  than  ^  pocket  volume ;  and,  what 
is  more,  for  six  shillings  the  oiblical  student  may  possess  himself  of 
a  work  at  one  time  scarce  and  dear,  in  a  form  that  will  take  up  no 
room  on  his  table,  and  which  onsht  scarcely  ever  to  be  off  of^it" 
(Eclectic  Review,  Februaiy,  182^,  vol.  vii.  N.  S.  p.  159.)  This  edi- 
tion is  very  neatly  printed. 

3.  A  Concordance  to  the  Greek  Testament,  with  the  English 
veraion  to  each  word ;  the  principal  Hebrew  roots,  corresponding 
to  the  Greek  words  of  the  Septuagint ;  with  short  critical  Notes, 
and  an  Index.   By  John  Williaxb,  LL.D.  4t6.  London,  1767. 

**  The  lovers  of  sacred  literature  will  find  this  work  very  useful 
in  many  respects :  it  is  compiled  with  groat  pains  and  accuracy." 
(Monthly  Rev.  O.  S.  vol.  zxxvi.  p.  400.) 


§  4.   COHCOBDAirCB   TO   THB   LATIV   TVLOATX. 


Sacrorum  Bibiiorum  Vulgats  editionis  Concordantis,  Huoohb 
Cardinal!  auctore,  ad  recognitionem  jussu  Sixti  V.  Pont  Max. 
adhibitam,  reoensits  atque  emendats  oper&  et  studio  Franciaci 
Luce  Brugenais.  Antverpis,  1606,  folio;  16 IS,  1617,  4to. 
Venetiis,  1612,  4  to.  Lugdoni,  1615,  4to.  Geneve  et  Francos 
furti,  1626,  4to.  Pariaiis,  1636,  1688,  1646,  4to.  Colonia 
Agrippine,  1684,  8vo.    Avignon,  1786,  2  tomis,  4to. 

The  first  attempt  towards  a  concordance  to  the  Latin  Bible  was 
made  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  by  Cardinal  Hugo  de 
Sancto  Caro,  of  whose  invention  of  the  division  of  chapters  an 
account  is  given  in  Vol.  I.  Part  I.  Chap.  IV.  p.  213.  He  is  said  to 
have  employed  Jive  hundred  monks  of  the  Dominican  order  in 
selecting,  and  arranging  in  alphabetical  order,  all  the  declinable 
words  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  but  the  fact  of  so  many 
monks  being  employed  is  questionable.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
work  was  at  first  less  voluminous  than  it  afkerwaras  became,  and 
that  it  increased  by  frequent  revisions  and  improvements.  (Towb- 
ley's  Biblical  Illustrations,  vol.  i.  p.  483.)  Le  Long  has  given  a  list 
of'^several  Latin  Concordances  (Bibl.  Sacra,  torn.  i.  pp.  457, 456.  folio 
edit.) ;  but  the  revision  of  Cardinal  Hugo's  work  by  Lucas  Bnigen* 
sis  is  considered  to  be  the  best  of  the  numerous  editions  through 
which  it  has  passed.  That  printed  at  Cologne  is  reputed  to  be  th« 
most  beautiful ;  but  the  Avignon  edition  is  the  most  complete. 


§  6.  coircoBSiJrcKS  to  the  xvolish  biblb. 

1.  A  Concordace,  that  is  to  sale,  a  Worke  wherein  by  the 
oidre  of  the  letten  of  the  A.  B.  C.  ye  maie  redely  finde  any 
worde  conteigned  in  the  whole  Bible,  so  often  as  it  is  there  ex- 
pressed or  meneioned.  By  Jhon  Mabbkck.  London,  imprynted 
by  Richard  Grafton,  m*  H*  U  folio. 

The  jirtt  Concordance  to  the  English  Bible :  an  account  of  it 
may  be  seen  in  Dr.  Townley's  Biblical  Illustrations,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
11»— 120.  It  was  preceded  ov  a  Concordance  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, compiled  and  printed  Sy  Thomas  Gibson,  about  the  year 
1636. 

2.  A  Complete  Concordance  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  tha 
Old  and  New  Testament,  or  a  Dictionary  and  Alphabetical 
Index  to  the  Bible.  In  two  parts.  By  Alexander  Cbudbb-, 
M.A.  London,  1763;  1810;  1824;  4to.  Also  varioos  edi* 
tions  in  royal  8vo.     Philadelphia,  1830,  imperial  8vo. 

The  fint  edition  of  this  well-known  and  most  useful  Con- 
cordance appeared  at  London  in  1737.  The  edition  of  1763  is  the 
third  and  last  of  those  corrected  by  the  author,  and  is  usually  con- 
sidered aa  the  bett,  from  his  known  diligence  and  accuracy  m  cor^ 
reeling  the  press.  The  value  of  Cruden's  Concordance  has  caused 
it  to  be  repeatedly  printedr  but  not  always  with  due  regard  Co  ac- 
curacy. The  London  edition  of  1810,  however,  is  an  honorable 
exception;  every  word,  with  its  references,  having  been  most 
careiuUy  examined  by  Mr.  Deodatus  Bye  (formerly  a  res[H>ctable 
printer),  who  voluntarily  employed  some  years  in  this  arduous 
task ;  for  which  he  is  justly  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  every  reader 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Tne  London,  edition  of  1824  is  a  reprint 
of  that  published  in  1810.  Another  very  accurate  edition  was 
printed  a  few  years  since  at  the  press  of  Messrs.  Nuttall  and  Co. 
of  Liverpool,  who  employed  a  person  to  collate  and  verify  eveiy 
word  and  reference.  The  typography  of  the  reprint  at  Philadel- 
phia is  very  neady  executed ;  and  its  editor  professes  to  have  cop> 
rected  more  than  ten  thousand  errors  in  the  references,  which  had 
escaped  the  eye  of  the  London  editors. 

3.  A  New  Concordance  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament ;  or  a  Dictionary  and  Alphabetical  Index 
to  the  Bible,  together  with  the  various  significationv  of  the  prin- 
cipal words,  by  which  the  true  meaning  of  many  passages  is 
shewn.  By  the  Rev.  John  Buttxbwobth.  London,  1767; 
1785;  1816;  8vo. 

This  is  in  a  great  measure  a  judicious  and  valuable  abridgment 
of  Mr.  Cruden^  Concordance.  Singular  pains  were  bestowed  by 
its  compiler,  in  order  to  insure  correctness,  by  collating  every 
word  and  reference  in  the  proof  sheets  with  the  several  texts  of 
^e  Bible.  The  second  edition  of  1785  is  considerably  improved. 
The  diird  impression  of  1816  has  some  alterations  in  the  defini- 
tions, made  by  Dr.  A.  Clarke;  who  has  reprinted  the  original  of 
the  passages  so  altered.  Those  who  cannot  afford  to  purehase 
Cruden's  work  will  find  this  of  Mr.  Butterworth  extremely  valu- 
able. 

4.  A  Concordance  of  Parallels  collected  from  Bibles  and 
Commentaries,  which  have  been  published  in  the  Hebyw,  Latin, 
French,  Spanish,  and  other  Languages,  with  the  Audiorities  of 
each.    By  the  Rev.  C.  Cbvtwxll.  4to.    London,  1790. 

This  is'  a  verv  elaborate  work,  and  will  amply  repay  the  labour 
of  consulting;  though  the  parallelisms  are  not  always  to  be  traced, 
and  are  sometimes  very  fanciful.  Bat  for  this  the  industrious 
author  is  not  to  be  censured,  aa  he  every  where  cites  his  authori- 
ties, which  are  very  numerous. 
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5.  A  Concordance  to  the  Holy  Scriptnree  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  By  the  Rev.  John  BboWk,  of  Haddington. 
London,  1808,  18mo.*  Glasgow,  1826,  18mo. 

There  are  several  editions  of  this  Concordance  extant,  which 
being  printed  with  diamond  (or  the  smallest)  type,  it  is  from  this 
rircumslance  commonly  termed  the  diamona  eoncotdance.  Its 
portability  is  its  principal  recommendation;  as  its  very  minute 
^pe  requires  no  common  strength  of  sicht  to  read  with  pleasure. 
The  edition  of  1825  was  revised  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Smith,  of  Glas- 
gow ;  and  is  very  neatly  stereotyped  on  a  clear  and  legible  type  at 
the  Glasgow  nnivenity  press. 

6.  The  Scripture  Harmony;  or  Concordance  of  Parallel  Paa- 
Mges,  being  a  Commentary  on  the  Bible  firom  ita  own  Re- 
flouroea;  consisting  of  an  extensive  Collection  of  References 
fiom  all  the  most  esteemed  CommentatorB,  6c€,  &c  4to.  royal 
8vo.  and  18mo.    London,  1818. 

The  contents  of  this  compilation  are  comprised  in  three  earticu* 
lam :  viz.  1.  Tt)e  chronology,  in  which  Dr.  Blayney  is  followed, 
his  being  deemed  the  best  fitted  for  general  utility.  2.  The  various 
Readings,  in  the  giving  of  which  great  care  has  been  bestowed. 
These  various  readings  are  stated  to  be  "  printed  on  a  plan,  which 
to  the  unlearned  reader  will  be  more  clear  than  the  usual  method, 
and  which  the  narrow  limits  of  the  margin  of  a  Bible  could  not 
admit :  in  this  the  very  words  of  the  text  are  printed  at  length,  and 
the  various  readings  are  presented  in  a  diflerent  type;  so  that 
while  both  are  at  one  view  before  the  reader  for  his  choice,  as  the 
connection  and  analogy  of  faith  may  direct,  the  usefulness  of  the 
work  is  increased,  because  it  becomes  thereby  adapted  to  every 
edition  of  the  Bible ;"  and,  3.  The  Scripture  References ;  a  labo- 
rious compilation  of  half  a  million  of  Scripture  references,  chiefly 
firom  the  Latin  Vulgate,  Dr.  Blayney,  Canne,  Brown,  Scott,  and 
other  valuable  writers,  who  have  devoted  their  services  to  this 
useful  mode  of  illustratins;  the  Scriptures.  It  is  proper  to  remark, 
that  in  this  compilation  oT  references  the  publisher  professes  only 
to  have  collected  a  mass  of  texts  fiom  various  authon  of  the 
highest  character  for  success  in  this  useful  and  pious  labour,  and 
then  to  have  arranged  their  varied  contributions  into  regular 
Older ;  the  verse  of  the  chapter  under  illustration  is  first  marked ; 


then  follow  the  parallel  passages  in  the  book  itself  in  which  the 
chapter  stands ;  alVerwards  the  references  are  placed  r^rularly  ii 
the  order  of  the  books  of  Scripture.  The  remara  on  Mr.Crutwell' 


chapter  stands ;  alVerwards  the  references  are  placed  r^rularly  in 
the  order  of  the  books  of  Scripture.  The  remara  on  Mr.Crutwell 
Concordance  of  Parallels  may  be  extended  to  the  present  work. 


§  6.  coirconoAHCx  to  thb  fsivch  biblb. 
Concordance,  en  forme  de  Registre,  pour  trouver  fiwa'lement 
cbaque  passage  du  Nouveau  Testament   Premiere  Partie  ;  eon- 
tenant  lea  qnatre  Evangiles  et  lea  Actes  dea  Apdtiea.    8t  Pe- 
tersburg, 1824,  8vo. 

This  concordance  was  announced  to  be  in  two  parts  or  volumes. 
The  first  part  only  has  been  published :  it  is  a  concordance  to  the 
four  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  according  to  the  French 
version  of  De  Sacy.  The  second  part  is  to  comprise  a  concordance 
to  the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul  and  to  the  Catholic  Epistles. 


SECTION  n. 

DICnONABllS  OF  THE  BIBLB. 

1.  DicTiovH  Aiu  Historique  Chionologiqae,  G^ographiqne, 
et  Littoral  de  la  Bible.  Par  Augustin  Calxxt.  Paris,  1780, 
4  tomea,  folio. 

A  translation  of  this  truly  valuable  work  (which  is  the  basis  of 
all  other  modem  dictionaries  of  the  Bible),  with  occasional  re- 
marks, was  published  in  1732,  in  three  folio  volumes;  which 
having  become  extremely  scarce,  an  edition  was  published  in 
1801,  m  two  thick  4to.  volumes,  by  Mr.  Taylor,  with  a  volume  of 
additions  from  books  of  voyages  and  travels,  &c.  under  the  title 
of  "  Fragments."  A  new  edition,  enlarged  and  greatly  improved, 
was  published  in  1823,  entitled, 

2.  Calmet's  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible,  Historical,  Critical, 
Geogmphical,  and  Etymological:  wherein  are  explained  the 
Proper  Names  in  the  Old  uul  New  Testaments;  the  Natural 
Productions,  Animals,  Vegetablea,  Minerals,  Stones,  Gems,  ice, ; 
the  Antiquities,  Habits,  Buildings,  and  other  Curioaities  of  the 
Jews;  with  a  Chronological  History  of  the  Bible,  Jewish  Ca- 
lendar, Tables  of  the  Hebrew  Coins,  Weights,  Measures,  4cc 
Ac  Fourth  edition,  revised,  corrected,  and  augmented  with  an 
extensive  series  of  plateii,  explanatory,  illustrative,  and  orna- 
mental, under  the  direction  of  C.  Tatlob.  London,  1828. 
Fifth  edition,  1828-29,  5  vols.  4to. 

This  work  is  beautifully  printed.  Vols.  I.  and  11.  comprise  the 
Dictionary,  in  an  alphabetical  series,  the  supplements  of  former 
editions  being  incorporated ;  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  contain  760  Frag- 
menu,  uiih  the  Natural  History  of  the  Bible.    The  additions, 


made  under  the  title  of  "Fragments,**  are  extracted  from  the  roost 
rare  and  authentic  Voyaires  and  Travels  (ancient  and  modem)  into 
Judea  and  other  oriental  countries ;  and  they  comprehend  an  as- 
semblage of  the  mo|t  curious  and  illustrative  descriptions,  explana- 
tory of  Scripture  incidents,  customs,  and  manners,  that  could  not 
possibly  be  explained  by  any  other  medium.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  concealed  that  some  of  the  editor's  discussions  in  the  Fragments 
are  prolix,  and  that  his  mytholorical  elucidations  are  sometime* 
more  ingenious  than  solid.  Bp.  Mant  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  D'Oyly 
have  made  great  use  of  Calmet  in  the  Notes  to  the  Bible,  pub- 
lished by  the  venerable  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge ;  and  in  their  list  of  books,  to  which  they  acknowledge  their 
obligations,  they  particularly  specify  the  **  FaAGiiENTa"  annexed 
to  this  Edition  of  Calmet — ^vol.  V.  contains  an  Atlas  of  Plates  snd 
Maps,  with  their  corresponding  explanations,  in  alphabetical  onler. 
These  engravings  are  very  neatly  executed,  and  many  of  thea 
throw  great  light  upon  oriental  customs.  In  addition  to  the  varioos 
improvements  in  the  fourth  edition,  the  references  and  qnoiatioos 
in  the  fiilh  edition  were  verified  and  corrected ;  the  explanation 
of  the  plates,  which  had  hitherto  been  deUched  from  the  bodv  of 
the  work,  were  incorporated  with  the  articles  of  which  they  km 
a  part;  the  whole  of  the  text  was  revised:  and  aeverai  new 
arucles,  besides  occasional  additions,  were  introduced.  In  its 
present  improved  state,  Mr.  Taylor's  edition  of  Calmet's  Dictionarv 
IS  indispensably  necessary  to  every  biblical  student  who  can  aflbid 
to  purchase  it.  An  Index  of  Matters  and  of  Texts  cited  and  illos. 
tnted  in  the  fourth  edition  was  published  separately,  in  1887. 

3.  Calmet's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  by  the  late  Mr.  Charies 
Taylor,  with  the  Fragments  incorporated.  The  whole  condensed 
and  airanged  in  alphabetical  onkr,  with  numerous  addiliona 
[By  Joaiah  Coitdbk.]  London,  1831;  second  edition,  1832, 
royal  8vo. 

This  abridgment  compriaes  under  one  alphabet  whatever  is  in. 
portant  or  intrinaieally  valuable  either  in  Calmet's  DictAOBary  of 
the  Bible,  or  in  the  Fragments  collected  by  Mr.  Taylor.  The  eoitor 
of  the  abridgment  has  judiciously  omitted  all  those  articles  (and 
those  only)  which  were  not  directly  illustrative  of  the  Holy  Scrip, 
tures,  and  also  many  of  the  prolix  and  trivial  discussions  of  iIm 
Fragments.  The  value  of  the  work  is  enhanced  by  the  insertiea 
of  numerous  well  executed  wood-cuts ;  so  that  each  article  includes 
its  appropriate  illustration;  an  improvement  which  cannot  but 
greatly  facilitate  the  perusal  of  this  cheap  and  beautifully  executed 
volume. 

3*.  Calmet'a  Dictionary  of  the  Bible Ameiicaii  Edition, 

revised,  with  large  additions,  bv  Edward  Robixsoh,  D.D.,  Pro- 
fessor Extraordinary  of  Sacared  Literature  in  the  Theologicsi 
Seminary,  Andover.  lUnstrated  with  Maps  and  Engravings  on 
wood.    Beaton  [Maasachnsetts]  and  New  York,  1832,  royal  8roi 

In  preparing  this  work  for  publication  in  North  America,  Profes. 
sor  Robinson  has  made  numerous  retrenchments  of  thoae  mytholo. 
gical  and  etymological  discussions,  which  the  English  editor  oooM 
not  omit,  without  taking  greater  liberties  with  the  laboon  of  hii 
predecessor  than  might  have  been  justifiable.  In  place  of  these 
retrenchments.  Dr.  jRobinson  has  made  very  numerous  and  import- 
ant additions,  condensed  with  singular  perspicuity  from  the  works 
of  modem  travellers  in  the  East,  and  especially  from  the  laboon 
of  the  moat  distinguished  German  critics  and  conunenutors,  which 
are  comparatively  little  known  to  American  readers.  Hie  voluaie 
is  beautifully  printed. 

3**.  A  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible,  for  the  Use  of  Schoob 
and  Young  Persons.  By  Edward  Robikboh,  D.D.  lUusCrated 
with  Maps  and  Engraving  on  wood.  Boston  and  New  Yoik, 
1838,  12mo. 

Though  avowedly  desi|^ed  for  schools  and  young  persons,  this 
neatly  executed  publicabon  may  be  very  advantageously  used  by 
all  who  may  be  unable  to  procure  larger  works.  To  a  considerable 
extent  it  is  an  abridgment  of  the  preceding  American  edition  of 
Calmet's  Dictionary  ;  but  not  a  few  articles  are  original,  and  com- 
posed from  the  best  accessible  sources.  In  the  Historical,  Biogra- 
phical, and  Geographical  Index,  annexed  to  the  second  volume  of 
this  work,  we  have  derived  many  valuable  hints  and  illustratiora 
fh>m  both  Dr.  Robinson's  Dictionaries  of  the  Bible. 

4.  A  Dictbnary  of  the  Holy  Bible ;  containing  an  Historical 
Account  of  the  Persons,  a  GcM>graphical  Account  of  the  Places, 
and  Literal,  Critical,  and  Systematical  Descriptions  of  other  Ob- 
jects, mentioned  in  the  Writings  of  the  Old  and  New  T 
or  in  those  called  Apocrypha.    London,  1759,  3  vols.  Svo. 

This  useful  compilation  is  principally  abridced  from  Calmet's 
great  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.    In  chronology,  the  anonymous  edi- 


tor professes  to  have  followed  Archbishop  Usher ;  in  eengrepby. 
Eusebius,  Jerome,  Roland,  Maundrell,  Whitby,  and  Wells,  have 
been  consulted ;  and  on  the  sacred  antiquities  of  the  Jews,  recourse 
has  been  had  to  Joeephus,  the  Rabbins,  and  the  Fathers.  This 
work  may  sometimes  be  met  with  at  a  low  price. 

5.  A  DictionaTy  of  the  Holy  Bible,  on  the  plan  of  Calmet, 
but  principally  adapted  to  common  readen:  containing  an  H»- 
torical  Account  of  the  Persons ;  a  Geographical  and  Historical 
Account  of  the  Places;  a  Literal,  Critiod,  and  Systemaiical 
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Description  of  other  Objects,  whether  natanl,  artificial,  civil, 
reiigiooB,  or  militBry ;  and  the  application  of  the  Appellative 
Terms,  mentioned  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Baowir,  of  Haddington,  2  vols.  8vo.  various  editions. 
Also,  in  one  volume,  8vo. 

The  author  was  a  mint|ter  in  the  Secession-church  of  Scotland ; 
and  in  his  doctrinal  views  Calvinistic.  Allowance  being  made  for 
some  of  his  sentiments,  his  work  may  be  advantageously  substituted 
for  the  preceding,  the  price  of  which  necessarily  places  it  above 
the  reach  of  many  persons.  The  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared 
in  1769:  the  best  edition  of  Mr.  Brown's  dictionary  is  said  to  he  the 
jifAt  which  costs  about  eighteen  shillings.  A  prDUMsed  abridgment 
ot  this  work  was  published  in  1815,  in  two  small  volumes,  18ma 
The  **C€mpendiouM  Dictumary  of  the  HUy  Bilde"  first  published  by 
Mr.  William  Button,  in  1796,  and  since  reprinted  with  additions  and 
cerrections,  in  12ma,  is  a  judicious  abridgment  of  Brown's  Dic- 
tionary. **  By  means  of  a  very  small  but  clear  type,  a  vast  quantity 
of  matter  is  comprised  withm  the  compass  or  this  liule  volume. 
The  book,  without  doubt,  may  be  serviceable  to  many."  (British 
Critic,  Old  Series,  vol.  x.  p  201.) 

6.  Dictionnaire0^n£alogique,  Historique,  et  Critique  de  TEcri- 
ture  Sainte,  ou  sont  refut^es  plusieura  fausses  assertions  de  Vol- 
taire, et  autres  Philosophes  du  dix-huiti^me  si^de ;  par  I'Abb^ 
***[Antoine  SsmixTs],  revue,  corrig^,  et  publi6  par  Jtl.  TAbb^ 
Sicard.    Paris,  1804,  8vo. 

•  Sacred  geogpnnhy  and  antiquities  form  no  part  of  this  work, 
which  is  specially  devoled  to  a  refutation  of  the  sophistries  and 
lalsehoods  of  Voltaire  and  the  infidel  pseudo-philosophera  of  France, 
during  Uie  eiffhteenth  century.  The  author,  Antoine  Serieys  (a<v 
cording  to  M.  Sicard),  was  one  of  the  victims  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution in  the  beginning  of  September,  1792.  This  is  not  true. 
Serieys  was  a  voluminous  compiler  and  editor  of  various  works, 
principally  historical :  at  an  eariy  period  of  his  lifo  he  had  rendered 
some  services  to  the  Abb6  Sicara,  who,  being  unable  to  remunerate 
him,  allowed  him  to  make  use  of  his  name.  Serieys  lived  seven- 
teen yean  after  the  publication  of  this  dictionary,  and  died  at  Paris 
in  1819L    (Biographie  UniTerselle,  tom.  xlii.  pp.  69,  70.) 

7.  Dictionnaire  Abr^g^  de  la  Bible  de  [Pierre]  Chomprb. 
NouveUe  Edition,  revue  et  oooaiderahlement  augments  par  M. 
Petitot    Paris,  1806,  12mo. 

M.  Chomprb  was  a  distinguished  classical  teacher  of  youth,  in 
the  former  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  at  Paris ;  where  he  fint 
published  his  abridged  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  in  12ma  The  new 
edition  by  M.  Petitot  is  considerably  enlarged  and  improyed  by  the 
addition  of  numerous  articles,  particulariy  those  relating  to  the 
manners,  legislation,  and  sects  or  the  Hebrews,  and  ^Chronological 
Table. 

8.  A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible ;  Historical  and  Geographical, 
Theological,  Moral,  and  Ritual,  Philosophical,  and  Philological. 
By  Alexander  Macbxah,  A.M.    London,  1779,  8vo. 

A  useful  book  in  its  day,  but  now  completely  superMded  by  later 
works :  it  may  frequently  be  procured  for  a  trifling  price. 

9.  A  Theological,  Biblical,  and  Ecclenastical  Dictionary; 
serving  as  a  general  note-book  to  illustrate  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  as  a  g^ide  to  the  Practices  and  Opinions  of  all  Sects 
and  Religions,  and  as  a  Cyclopedia  of  Religious  Knowledge. 
By  John  Robibboii,  D.D.    London,  1815,  8vo. 

This  work  is  very  closely  printed,  and  presents  a  digest,  with 
references  lo  authonties  at  the  end  of  eacn  article,  of  almost  all 
that  had  been  written  on  biblical  literature  previously  to  the  date 
of  its  publication.  "It  is  clearly  the  work  of  a  man  of  much  in- 
dustry in  collecting,  and  of  much- judgment  in  arranging  his  matter. 
To  every  theological  student,  who  1ms  not  access  to  an  extensive 
library,  this  volume  will  prove  a  very  useful  subsidiary ;  to  many, 
indeed,  who  have  neither  attainment  nor  abilities  for  research,  it 
will  become  necessary."  (Brit  Criu  N.  S.  vol.  vii.  p.  306.)  We 
cannot  however  help  eipressing  our  regret  that,  on  some  topics. 
Dr.  R.  should  have  referred  to  writers  whose  publications  (though 
useful  in  some  respects)  are  calculated  to  subvert  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  His  work  is  illustrated  by  several  neatly- 
engraved  maps.  It  may  bo  proper  to  add  that  it  is  noticed  with 
merited  commendation  in  the  Evangelical  Magazine  for  1817.  vol. 
XXV.  p  486.,  and  in  the  Antijacobin  Review,  vol.  xlix.  pp.  1 — 15. 

10.  The  Biblical  Cyclopedia;  or,  Dictionary  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  intended  to  facilitate  an  acquaintance  with  the  in- 
spired  writings.     By  William  Joirss.     1816,  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  plan  of  this  Biblical  Cydopadia  is  less  extensive  than  that 
of  Dr.  Robinson's  Dictionary,  m?/bre  which  some  parts  of  it  appear- 
ed, though  it  bears  date  one  year  later  than  the  latter  work. 

11.  A  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible.  Extracted  chiefly  from 
Brown,  Calmet,  dec.,  collated  with  other  works  of  the  like  kind, 
with  numerous  additions  from  various  Authors,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  original  matter.  By  the  Rev.  James  Woon.  Seventh 
Edition,  London  [1823],  2  vols.8vo* 
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12.  The  Pocket  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible ;  selected  and 
arranged  from  Calmet,  Brown,  Newton,  Hurd,  and  other  Writers. 
By  W.  GuniTBT,  A.M.    London,  1826,  18mo. 

13.  The  Scripture  Lexicon:  or  a  Dictionary  of  above  four 
thousand  Proper  Names  of  Persons  and  Places  mentioned  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament ;  divided  into  syllables,  with  their  pro- 
per accents.    By  Peter  Olivia.    Oxford,  1810,  8vo. 

14.  A  Pocket  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible :  containing  aii 
Historical  and  Greogrephical  Account  of  the  Persons  and  Places 
mentioned  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  By  Archibald 
AuxAiTDU,  DJD.    Philadelphia,  1830,  18mo. 

15.  A  Biblical  and  Theological  Dictionary,  explanatory  of 
the  History,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  Jews,  and  neighbour- 
ing nations :  with  an  account  of  the  most  remarkable  places  and 
persons  mentioned  in  Sacred  Scripture,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  Ri- 
chard Watsov.    London,  1881,  royal  8vo. 

16.  Thesaurus  Ecclesiasticns,  e  Patribus  Gnecis,  ordine  al- 
phabetico  exhibens  quacunque  Phrases,  Ritus,  Dogmata,  Haieaoa, 
et  hujusmodi  alia  hue  spectant,  k  Johanna  Casparo  Scioxno. 
Amstelodami,  1728,  2  vols.  foUo. 

This  is  the  best  edition  of  a  most  valuable  work ;  which,  though 
indispensably  necestary  for  understanding  the  writinn  of  the 
Greek  fathers,  incidentally  contains  many  illustrations  of  Scripttire. 
It  ia  said  to  have  cost  the  learned  author  twenty  years'  labour :  the 
first  edition  appeared  at  Amsterdam  in  1682,  in  2  volumes,  Iblio. 


SECTION  nL 

COMMON-PLACE  BOOKS  TO  THE  BIBLB. 

1.  CaRisTiAir  Institutes,  or  the  Sincere  Word  of  God  collected 
out  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  digested  under  proper 
heads,  and  delivered  in  the  very  words  of  S<^ptnre.  By  Francis 
Gastexu,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Chester.  12mo. 

This  valuable  little  work,  which  may  perhaps  be  considered  ss 
a  Concordance  of  parallel  passages  at  full  length,  was  fint  published 
in  1707,  and  has  smce  been  repeatedly  printed  in  12ma  It  may  be 
very  advantageously  substituted  for  any  of  the  subset] uent  laiver 
and  more  expensive  works.  The  **  Economy  of  a  Christian  Life," 
published  by  the  Rev.  W.  Bingley  in  1808,  m  2  vols.  12mo.  is  simi- 
lar in  design,  but  upon  the  whole  better  arranged  than  Bp.  Gas- 
trell's  little  manual. 

S.  A  Common-Plaoe  Bo<^  to  the  Holy  Bible,  or  the  Scrip- 
tures* Sufficiency  practically  demonstrated:  wherein  the  sub- 
stance of  Scripture  respecting  doctrine,  worship,  and  manners 
is  reduced  to  its  proper  heads.  By  John  Locke,  Esq.  A  new 
edition,  revised  and  improved  by  the  Rev.  William  Donn,  LL.D. 
4to.  London,  1806 ;  8vo.  London,  1824. 

Though  this  work  is  ascribed  to  the  celebrated  philosopher,  Mr. 
Locke,  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  really 
compiled  by  him.  The  second  edition  of  it  bears  the  date  of  1697 : 
an  edition  was  published  by  the  unlbrtunate  Dr.  Dodd,  from  which 
the  present  impression  was  made.  It  certainly  is  a  very  usefiil 
book. 

3.  A  System  of  Revealed  Religion,  digested  under  proper 
heads,  and  composed  in  the  express  words  of  Scripture ;  con- 
taining all  that  the  Sacred  Records  reveal  with  respect  to  Doc- 
trine and  Duty.  By  John  Wabbxk,  M.A.  London,  1769, 4to. 
1819,2  vols.  8vo. 

This  work  is  exceedingly  valuable  as  a  common-place  book,  or 
harmony  of  passages  of  Scripture.  It  was  recommended  by  Dr. 
Robertson  the  historian,  and  other  eminent  divines  of  the  Scottish 
church.  In  this  work  the  author  has  collected  all  that  the  Scrip- 
tures contain  relating  to  any  one  article  of  faith  or  practice  under 
each  respective  head,  in  the  very  words  of  the  sacred  writers,  with 
the  occasional  insertion  of  a  brief  note  at  the  foot  of  a  page^  and  a 
remark  or  two  at  the  end  of  some  few  chapters.  The  texts  are  so 
srranged  as  to  add  to  their  perspicuity,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
illustrate  the  subject ;  and  the  chapters  are  90  coikstructed  and  dis- 
posed that  each  may  form  a  regular  and  continued  discourse.  The 
work  is  executed  with  singular  abilitv  and  fidelity,  and  the  reprint 
of  it  is  truly  an  acquisition  to  biblical  students. 

4.  An  Analysis  of  the  Holy  Bible ;  containing  the  whole  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  collected  and  arranged  systemati- 
cally.   By  Matthew  Talbot.     Leeds  and  London,  1800,  4to. 

This  work  has  been  justly  characterized  as  "  a  book  of  good  ar- 
rangement and  convenient  reference,  and  calculated  to  augment, 
by  very  easy  application,  our  stores  of  sacred  knowledge."  (British 
Critic,  O.  S.  vol.  xviii.  pp.  iii.  88.  89.)  li  is  divided  into  thirty  books, 
which  are  subdivided  into  285  chnptem.  and  4144  sections.  This 
''Analysis"  is  of  great  rarity  and  high  price. 
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6.  Common-Place  Book ;  or  Companion  to  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments ;  being  a  Scripture  Account  of  the  Faith  and  Prac- 
tice of  Chriatians;  consiiting  of  an  ample  Collection  of  per- 
tinent Texts  on  the  sundry  Articles  of  Revealed  Religion. 
[By  the  Rev.  Hugh  Gxutoh.]  A  new  edition,  conrected,  com- 
pared, and  enlarged,  by  Joseph  Stbittt.  London,  1813 ;  1824, 
8vo. 

The  edition  of  1813  is  a  reprint,  with  numerous  corrections  and 
additions,  of  a  work  originally  printed  at  Dublin  in  the  year  1763. 
The  arrangement,  though  not  equally  good  with  that  of  some  of 
tfie  works  above  noticed,  is  clear ;  the  selection  of  texts  ia  suffi- 
ciently ample :  and  a  useful  index  enables  the  reader  to  find  pas- 
sogeB  of  Scripture  arranged  on  almost  every  topic  he  can  desire. 
The  book  is  neatly  printed :  and  as  it  is  of  easy  purchase,  it  may 
be  substituted  for  any  of  the  larger  common-place  books  already 
noticed.    The  edition  of  1824  is  considembly  improved. 


SECTION  IV. 

1NDKXK8  AND  ANALYSES   OF  THK   BIBLK. 

1.  Air  Index  to  the  Bible :  in  which  the  variooa  subjects 
which  occur  in  the  Scriptures  are  alphabetically  arranged :  with 
Accurate  References  to  all  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament Designed  to  fiicilitate  the  Study  of  these  invaluable 
Records.     Stereotype  edition.    London,  1811. 

This  useful  index  u  printed  in  various  sizes  to  bind  up  with 
Bibles ;  it  is  said  (but  on  what  authority  we  know  not)  to  have 
been  drawn  up  by  the  late  Dr.  Priestley. 


2.  The  Analysis  of  all  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament, 
wherein  the  chiefe  things  of  every  particular  Chapter  are  re- 
duced to  heads,  for  helpe  of  the  Memory ;  ^d  many  hard  places 
are  explained  for  the  helpe  of  the  understanding.  By  John 
Dalx,  M.A.     Oxford,  1652,  8vo. 

3.  The  Scripture  Student's  Aadstant ;  being  a  Comirfete  In- 
dex and  concise  Dictionary  to  the  Holy  Bible:  in  wluch  the 
various  Persons,  Places,  and  Subjects  mentioned  in  it,  are  accu- 
rately referred  to ;  and  every  difficult  word  completely  explained. 
By  the  Rev.  John  BA&m.  Glasgow  and  London,  1829,  12m& 
or  demy  4to. 

4.  Mosis  P.  Flachshi  Analysis  Typica  omnhim  dim  Veteris 
t^  Novi  Testament!  Librorum  Historicorum,  ad  intelligendam 
rerum  seriem  et  memoriam  juvandam  accommodata.  Basiles, 
1587,  foUo ;  1621,  4to.    Londini,  1597,  4to. 

5.  Jacob!  BnAKBM TLLXBi  Analysis  Typica  Librorum  Yeteiis 
Testamenti  Poeticomm  et  Propheticamm.    Basilis,  1622, 4to. 

6.  Salomonis  Vait  Til  Opus  Analyticum,  coxnprehendens 
Introductionem  in  Sacram  Scripturam,  slid  Joh.  Henrid  Heideg- 
gcri  Enchiridion  Biblicum  IEPOmkHMONIKON  condnnatum. 
Trajecti  ad  Rhenum,  1720,  2  vols.  4to. 

A  most  minute  Analysis  of  every  Book  and  almost  of  every  Chap- 
ter in  the  Scriptures.  Heidegger's  Enddridicn  Biblicum,  on  which 
Van  Til's  work  is  a  commentary,  was  firrt  published  at  Zurich 
(Tigura)  in  1681,  and  was  freouently  reprinted  in  Germany  in  the 
conrw  of  the  last  century.  It  contains  pre&ces  to  the  oiiferem 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  together  with  very  minute 
analyses  of  the  different  books.  Where  Heidegger's  slaiementi 
were  correct.  Van  Til  has  corroborated  them ;  where  he  was  in 
error,  the  latte/  has  corrected  his  mistakes,  and  supplied  hia  onus- 
sions. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

TREATISES  ON  BIBLICAL  ANTIQUITIES^  AND  ON   OTHER  HISTOBICAL  CIBCUMSTANCES  OF  THB  BIBLE. 

SECTION  L 


OENIRAL  TRKATISBS  ON  BIBUCAL  AHTiqUITIBS. 


1.  TmBAVmtrs  Antiquitatnm  Baeramm,  complectens  seleetis- 
L  ctarissimorum  virorum  Opuscule,  in  quibus  veterum  Hebre- 

onim  Mores,  Leges,  Instituta,  Ritus  sacri  et  dviles,  illustrantur ; 
auctore  Blasio  Ugolino.  Venetiis,  1744^-1769,  34  tomis,  folio. 
An  Analysis  of  the  contents  of  this  great  Collection  of  Jewish 
Antiouities  is  given  in  Mr.  Harris's  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the 
Royal  Institution,  pp.  11 — ^20.  2d  edition.  *'  Many  other  books  treat- 
ing of  Jewish  antiquities  have  been  published ;  but  those  who  have 
a  Uute  for  such  sort  of  reading,  will  find  tlus  collection  fiir  more 
useful  to  them  than  any  other  of  the  kind."    (Biihop  Watson.) 

2.  Modem  Judaism :  or,  a  Brief  Account  of  the  Opinions, 
Traditions,  Rites,  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Jews  in  modem  times. 
By  John  Allsit.  London,  1816.  Second  edition,  revised  and 
corrected.  1830,  8vo. 

The  various  traditions,  Ac.  received  and  adopted  by  the  modem 
Jews  (that  ii,  by  those  who  lived  during  and  subsequently  to  the 
time  of  Jesus  Christ),  are  fully  and  perspicuously  treated  in  this 
well-eiecuted  volume,  which  illustrates  various  passages  in  the 
New  Testament  with  great  felicity. 

3.  The  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  carefuDy  compiled  from  au- 
thentic sources,  and  their  customs  illustrated  by  modem  Travels. 
By  W.  Bkowf,  B.D.    London,  1820,  2  vols.  8vo. 

4.  Christ.  BauKTiros  Compendium  Antiqnitatum  Hebreorum. 
8vo.  Francofurti,  1766. 

6.  Compendium  Antiquitatum  Gmcaram  i  pro&nis  sacramm, 
coUegit,  natuiali  ordine  disposuit,  ad  sacramm  literanun  illuatra- 
tionem  passim  accommodavit  Christianus  BnuxiHos.  Franco- 
furti, 1769,  8va 

6.  Petri  Cuirxi  de  Republics  Hebraorom  Libri  tree;  edita  k 
Jo.  Nicolat.  4to.    Lugd.  Bat.  1703. 

The  best  edition  of  a  very  learned  work,  which  till  lately  con- 
tinued to  be  a  teit*book  whence  the  continental  professon  of  He> 
brew  antiquities  lectured. 

7.  The  Manners  of  the  Ancient  Israelites,  containing  an 
account  of  their  peculiar  Customs,  Ceremonies,  Laws,  Polity, 


Religion,  Sects,  Arts,  and  Trades,  dec  dec    By  Claude  Flkuit. 
London,  1809,  8vo. 

For  this  third  snd  best  edition,  the  public  are  indebted  to  Dr. 
Adam  Clarke,  who  has  enlarged  the  original  work  with  miuh 
valuable  information  from  the  principal  writers  on  Jewish  antiqui- 
ties. The  Abb^  Fleury*s  work  was  translated  many  yeara  since  b? 
Mr.  Famworth.  The  late  excellent  Bishop  of  Norwich  (Dr.  Horne) 
has  recommended  it  in  the  following  terms :  **  This  little  book  con- 
tains a  concise,  oleasing,  and  just  account  of  the  mannera,  cusioom, 
laws,  policy,  ana  religion  of  the  Israelites.  It  is  an  excellent  intro- 
duction to  the  reading  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  should  be  pat 
into  the  hands  of  every  young  perMm." 

8.  Moses  and  Aaron :  or,  the  Civil  and  Eocleaiaatical  Rites 
used  by  the  Ancient  Hebrews.  By  Thomas  Godwin.  London, 
1634;  1641,  4to. 

This  compendium  of  Hebrew  antiquities  is  now  rather  scarce. 
It  was  formerly  in  great  request  as  a  texl-book,  and  passed  through 
many  editions.  A  Latin  translation  of  it  was  published  at  Utrecfai 
in  lo90,  and  again  at  Franeker  in  1710,  in  12ma 

9.  Apparatus  Historico-criticus  Antiquitatum  sacri  codicis  et 
gentis  Hebrae.  Uberrinus  annotationibus  in  Thonus  Godwini 
Mosen  et  Aaronem  subministravit  Johannes  GotUob  CAapso* 
TiVB.  4to.    Francofoiti,  1748. 

The  most  elaborate  system  of  Jewish  antiquities,  perhaps,  that  is 
extant:  besides  the  annotations  of  Carpaov,  it  containa  a  Lsiis 
translation  of  Godwin's  treatise. 

10.  Jewish  Antiquities,  or  a  Coarse  of  Lectures  on  the  Three 
first  books  of  Godwin's  Moses  and  Aaron.  To  which  is  annexed 
a  Dissertation  on  the  Hebrew  Language.  By  David  Jbxxixgs, 
D.D.  8vo.  2  vols.  London,  1766 ;  Perth,  1808 ;  and  London, 
1623,  in  one  volume,  8vo. 

This  work  has  long  held  a  distinguished  character  for  its  seen- 
racy  and  learning,  and  has  been  often  reprinted.  *'  The  treatises  of 
Mr.  Lowman  on  the  Ritual  (8vo.  London,  1748),  and  on  the  Ctril 
Oavermnent  pf  the  HehrewB  (8vo.  London,  1740),  may  property  ac> 
company  this  work."    (Bishop  Watson.) 

11.  Antiquitates  Hebraioe  secundum  tripUoem  JndBomm 
Btatum,  ecdesiasticum,  politicum,  et  (Boonomicomy  breviter  deh 
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a  Conndo  Ikkfio.  12mo.    Brems,  1741,  editto  tertia; 
1764,  editio  quarta. 

There  it  no  difierence  between  these  two  editions,  excepting  that 
the  erron  of  the  press  in  the  third  edition  are  corrected  in  the 
fourth.  The  first  edition  appeared  in  1737.  This  book  of  Ikenius 
is  valuable  for  its  brevity,  method,  and  perspicuity.  It  continues 
to  be  a  tex^book  in  some  of  the  universities  of  Holland  (and  i>er- 
haps  of  Germany).  Id  1810  there  was  published  at  Utrecht  a  thick 
8vo.  volume  of  Professor  Schacht's  observations  on  this  work,  under 
the  title  of  Jo,  Herm.  ScKadUii  TheoL  et  PkUcioL  Hardercv.  Ani- 
madversiones  ad  AndquitaUa  HebrcMS  oUm  delineatas  a  Conrado 
Ikenio  TheoL  Bremens.  Patre  mortuo,  edidit  Godfr.  Jo.  ScudCfir. 
This  volume  only  discusses  the  first  of  Ikenius's  sections,  on  the 
ecclesiastical  state  of  the  Hebrews;  it  contains  many  valuable 
additions  and  corrections,  with  references  to  other  writers.  Inde- 
pendently of  its  being  an  imperfect  work,  this  volume  is  too  bulky 
to  be  of  use  to  students  generally,  but  would  prove  valuable  in 
the  hands  of  any  one  who  should  compose  a  new  treatise  on  biblical 
antiqaities. 

15.  Archsologia  Biblica  in  Epitomen  ledacta  a  Johanna  Jahv. 
Editio  secunda  emendaia,  8vo.    Vienns,  1814. 

An  elaborate  compendium  of  biblical  antiquities,  abridged  from 
the  author's  larger  work  on  the  same  subject  in  the  German  lan- 
guage (in  five  large  8vo.  volumes),  and  arranged  under  the  three 
divisions  of  domestic,  political,  and  ecclesiastical  antiquities.  '*  Al- 
though it  comes  short,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  of  the  excellence 
of  the  original  (German)  work,  for  extent  and  variety  of  learning, 
and  vividness  and  conciseness  of  statement,  it  is  a  oook  which  is 
very  rarely  surpassed."  (North  Am.  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  viii.  p.  138.) 
At  the  end  of  tne  volume  are  upwards  of  sixty  pages  of  questions, 
framed  upon' the  preceding  port  of  the  work ;  the  answers  to  which 
are  to  be  given  oy  students.  A  faithful  English' translation  of 
**  Jahn*s  Biblical  ArchsBolo^"  waspublished  at  Andover  (Massa- 
chusetts), in  1823,  and  again  in  1832,  by  Thomas  C.  Upham  (assist- 
ant teacher  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  in  tne  Theological  Seminary  at 
that  place),  with  valuable  additions  and  corrections,  partly  the 
result  of  a  collation  of  Jahn's  Latin  work  with  the  original  German 
treatise,  and  partly  derived  from  other  sources.  The  former  part 
of  the  present  volume  of  this  Introduction  (as  our  references  will 
show)  is  much  indebted  to  Jahn's  Archa»logia  Biblica. 

13.  Archoologia  Biblica  breviter  ezpodta  a  Four.  Ackbk- 
VAHv.    Vienne,  1826. 

This  is  nn  expurgated  edition  of  the  preceding  work,  executed  on 
the  same  principle  as  Professor  Ackermann's  edition  of  Jahn's  In- 
troduclio  ad  Libros  Veteris  Foederis,  noticed  in  p.  87.  of  this  Appen- 
dix, and  with  renewed  declarations  of  the  editor's  profound  sub- 
mission to  the  Romish  church.  To  render  the  work  more  complete, 
Dr.  A.  has  subjoined  a  concise  sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Jewish 
Nation,  from  tne  time  of  Abraham  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  Romans.  In  revising  the  former  part  of  this  volume  for  the 
press,  constant  reference  was  had  to  this  work. 

14.  Origines  Hebneo:  or,  the  Antiquities  of  the  Hebrew  Re- 
public By  Thomas  Lewis,  M.A.  London,  1724-6,  4  vols.  8vo. 

This  is  a  laborious  compilation  finom  the  most  distinffuished 
writers,  whether  Jews  or  Christians,  on  the  manners  and  laws  of 
the  Hebrews. 

16.  Melchiorifl  Lktdxkkku  de  Republics  Hehnsorum  Libit 
xii.    Amstel.  1704 — 1710,  2  vols,  folio. 

16.  Johannis  Fjljlxav  Antiquitas  Hebraica  breviter  delineata. 
Trajecti  ad  Rhenum,  1817.    Edit  secunda,  1824,  8vo. 

An  Appendix  and  Index  to  this  summary  of  Hebrew  Antiquities 
was  published  at  Utrecht  in  1825,  8va 

17.  Hadriani  Rxlaitoi  Antiquitates  Sacrs  veierum  Hebnoo- 
rum  recensuit,  et  animadversionibus  Ugoliniania-Ravianis  auxit, 
€reorgiu8  Joannes  Ludovicus  Vogel.    8vo.  Hals,  1769. 

The  best  edition  of  a  valuable  little  summary,  which  for  many 
years  continued  to  be  the  textrbook  of  professors. 

18.  The  History  and  Phlloaophy  of  Judusm ;  or  a  Critical 
and  Philoeophical  Analyab  of  the  Jewish  Religion.  By  Duncan 
8b A w,  D.D.    Edinburgh  and  London,  1788,  8vo. 

An  ingenious  treatise,  which  is  divided  into  four  parts :  1.  On  the 
Divine  origin  of  the  Law ;  2.  Of  the  duration  of  the  Mosaic  eco- 
nomy ;  3.  That  the  Gospel  is  the  last  dispensation  of  God's  grace 
to  mankind  in  the  way  of  religious  discovery ;  4.  Corollaries  arising 
from  the  subject  of  tne  work :  in  the  course  of  which  the  author 
takes  occasion  lo  vindicate  the  genius,  divine  origin,  and  authority 
of  the  Jewish  religion,  and  its  connection  with  the  Christian, 
against  the  objections  and  misrepresentations  of  modem  infidels. 

19.  Carol!  Sieoirii  de  Republica  Hebroorum  Libri  vii.;  editi 
•X  Jo.  Nicolai.    Lug.  Bat  1701,  4to. 

20.  Emeati  Augusti  Schvlsix  Theotogia  Doctoris,  et  Profes- 
ioria  quondam  in  Academia  Viadrina  oeleberrimi.  Compendium 
Archsologia  Hebraics.  Cum  figuris  sri  incisis,  edidit,  enien- 
davit,  addenda  adjedt,  notiaque  loeupletavit  Abr.  Phil.  Godefir. 
Schickedanz.    Dntim,  1703,  8vo. 


This  is,  perhaps,  die  bett  summary  of  Hebrew  antiquities  extant 
in  the  Latin  language ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  inoomj>Iete,  the  au- 
thor having  executed  onljr  two  books,  which  treat  of  the  political 
and  ecclesiastical  antiquities  of  the  Hebrews.  Professor  Schulze 
and  his  editor  have  diligently  availed  themselves  of  the  labouia  of 
all  previous  writers  on  this  topic,  and  have  arranged  their  materials 
in  a  manner  equally  concise  and  valuable. 

21.  Feidinandi  Stosch  Compendium  Archsologis  (Econo- 
mics  Novi  TestamenU,  ducentis  thesibus  comprehensnm,  et  aliis 
aliisve  notis  illustratum.    8vo.  Lipsis,  1769. 

A  small  volume,  of  considerable  rarity  in  this  country ;  it  treats 
of  the  private  life  and  manners  of  the  Jews,  as  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  may  serve  as  a  supplement  to  the  imperfect 
work  of  Schulze,  last  noticed. 

22.  Lectures  on  Jewish  Antiquities:  delivered  at  Harvard 
University  in  Cambridge,  A.D.  1802  and  1803.  By  David 
Tapfait,  D.D.,  late  HolUs  Professor  of  Divinity  in  that  Seminary. 
BoBton  [Massachusetts],  1807,  8vo. 

The  nature  and  design  of  the  Jewish  Consitution,  political  and 
religious,  are  discussed  in  these  lectures,  which  were  published 
after  the  auvhor's  decease.  The  tendency  of  the  Hebrew  Kitua) 
to  promote  the  glory  of  God  and  the  happiness  of  man  is  frequently 
illustrated  in  a  pleasing  and  devout  manner. 

23.  A.  G.  Washkbbi  Antiquitates  Hebrsorum  et  Israelitice 
Gentis.    Gottingen,  1741,  2  tomia,  8vo. 

This  work  is  incomplete,  the  author  having  died  before  its  pub- 
lication; it  contains  much  valuable  information  relative  to  tlie 
literature  of  the  Jews. 


SECTION  IL 

TREATISES  ON  PARTICULAR  8I7BJRCTS  IN  BIBLICAL  ANTIQUITIR8. 
^  1.    BGRIPTURX  aXOeBAPHT. 

1.  Okoxasticon  Urbium  et  Locorum  Sacrs  Scripturs ;  aea 
Liber  de  Lods  Hebraicis,  Grscd  primum  ab  Eussbio  Cssari- 
ensi,  deinde  Latin^  scriptus  ab  Hieronymo,  in  commodiorem 
vero  ordinem  redactus,  variis  additamentis  auctus,  Notisque  et 
Tabuli  Geographic4  Judss  illustratus,  opera  Jacobi  Bonfrerii, 
recensuit  et  animadversionibus  suis  auxit  Joannes  Clsbicus. 
Aocessit  Brocardi  Deacriptio  Terrs  Sancts.  Amstelodami,  1 707, 
folio. 

2.  Samuelis  Bocbarti  Geographia  Sacra ;  cujus  Pars  prior, 
Phaleg,  de  Dispersione  Gentium,  et  Terrarum  Divisione  factft, 
in  sdiiicatione  Tunis  Babel :  Pars  posterior,  Chanaan,  de  Colo- 
niis  et  Sermone  Phoenicum,  agit  Cadomi  (Caen),  1646,  folio. 
Francofurti  ad  Moenum,  1674,  1681,  4to.  Also  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  folio  edition  of  Bochart*s  Collective  Works. 

3.  Johannes  Davidis  Michaxlis  Spicilegium  Geographis  He- 
brsorum ezters  poat  Bochartum.  Partes  i.  ii.  Gottingen,  1 760, 
1780,  4to. 

Some  observations  on  the  first  part  of  this  learned  work,  which  is 
not  always  to  be  procured  complete,  were  published  by  John  Rein- 
hold  Forster,  entitled  Epistola  ad  J.  D.  Michaelit,  hujuM  gpicilegium 
Gtogr.  Hehr.jam  confirmantes,  jam  castigantes.  Getting,  177!^  4to. 
It  is  desirable  to  unite  this  with  the  work  of  Michaelisj  but  unfor- 
tunately both  works  are  extremely  rare  and  dear. 

4.  Friderici  Sfakhevii  Introductio  ad  Geographiam  Sacram, 
Patriarchalem,  Israeliticam,  ct  Christianam.  Lugduni  Batavo* 
rum,  1679,  8vo.  Also  in  the  first  volume  of  8panheim*s  CoU 
looted  Works. 

5.  Hadriani  RxLAirni  Palsstina  ex  monumentis  veteribns  et 
tabulia  adcuratis  illustiata.    Traject  Batav.  1714,  2  tomis,  4ta 

This  elaborate  work  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  sixth  volume  of 
Ugolini's  Thefeaurus  Antiquiiatum  Sacrarum. 

6.  An  Historical  Geography  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
By  Edward  Wxlls,  D.D.    4  vols.  8vo.  2  vols.  8vo. 

This  learned  work  was  originally  published  in  four  detached 
parts  or  volumes :  it  has  frequently  been  printed  at  the  Oxford 
press,  and  is  too  well  known  to  require  commendation ;  a  new  edi- 
tion, revised  and  corrected  from  the  discoveries  of  Sir  William  Jones 
and  other  eminent  scholars,  was  published  by  the  English  editor  of 
Calmet's  Dictionary  in  4u>.,  in  the  year  1 804.  There  are  also  copies 
in  two  or  three  vols,  crown  8vo.  Dr.  Well's  Geography  of  the  New 
Testament  was  translated  into  German  by  M.  Panzer,  with  nume- 
rous additions  and  corrections,  in  two  vols.  8vo.    Nuremberg,  1764. 

7.  Sacred  Geography :  or,  a  Gazetteer  of  the  Bible,  containing, 
in  alphabetical  order,  a  Geographical  Description  of  all  the 
Countries,  Kingdoms,  Nations,  and  Tribes  of  Mefi,  with  all  the 
Villagesy  Towns,  Cities,  Provinces,  Hills,  Mountains,  Rivers, 
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Lakes,  Qetm,  and  Uanda,  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Sciiptniea  or 
Apocrypha.  Dy  Elijah  Pabish,  D.D.  Boston  [Massachnsetts], 
1813,  8vo. 

This  geographical  dictionary  of  the  Scriptures  is  chiefly  compiled 
from  the  Onomasticon  of  Kusehius  and  Jerome,  the  Ilistorical  Geo- 
graphy of  Wells,  the  great  dictionary  of  Father  Calmet,  and  the 
publications  of  various  modem  travellers.  The  book  is  very  neatly 
printed,  and  has  furnished  many  articles  to  our  Geographical  and 
Historical  Index,  in  the  present  volume  of  this  work. 

8.  A  Scripture  Gazetteer  and  Geographical  and  Historical 
Dictionaiy.     By  J.  S.  MAHsromn.    London,  1829,  8vo. 

9.  Jo.  Matth.  Hash  Uegni  Davidid  et  Salomonei  Descriptio 
Geographica  et  Historica;  uni  cum  Descriptione  Syria  et 
^gy pti.    Norimberge,  1739,  folio. 

10.  Car.  Christ  Sigism.  Bxrkhabdi  Commentatio  de  Cauasia, 
qnibuB  efiectum  sit,  ut  Regnum  Juds  diutius  persisteiet,  quam 
Regnum  IsraeL   Cum  Tabuli  GeographidL   Lovanii,  1826,  4to. 

This  was  a  prize  dissertation,  composed  (as  the  author  states  in 
his  proemiumj  under  considerable  disadvantages,  and  with  no  other 
literary  aid  than  the  Scriptures  and  Havercamp's  edition  of  Jose- 
phus.  It  is  a  very  interesting  publication,  Co  which  the  first  chapter 
of  the  present  volume  is  indebted  for  some  valuable  obaervations. 

11.  Obeervationes  Philologies  et  Geogimphice :  sive  Geogra^ 
phis  SacTB  Specimen  primum.  Quo  Urbes  ac  Regionee,  qnarum 
in  SacrisLitteris  fit  mentio,  bvevlter  deacribontur,  iudemque  veras 
situs,  justaque  nomina  reddontur.    Amstelodami,  1747,  8vo. 

The  deficiencies  of  Calmet  and  some  other  writers  on  Geography, 
are  supplied  in  this  little  work,  which  treats  on  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  country  of  Elijah,  the  city  of  Hebron,  the  region  of 
Ophir,  the  country  of  Abraham,  the  ci^  of  Eglain,  and  a  few  other 
places. 

13.  Th«  History  of  the  Destmction  of  JenisaJem,  ••  eon* 
nected  with  the  Scripture  Prophecies.  By  the  Rev.  Geoige 
WiLKiirs,  A.M.    Second  edition.     Nottingham,  1816,  8vo. 

13.  Hadrian!  Rilakdi  de  Spoliis  Templi  Hieroaolymitani 
Liber  lingularis.  Trajecti  ad  Rhcnum,  1716,  8vo.  edit  secunda, 
1775.  With  a  preliminary  Disquisition  and  Notes  by  IVoC 
Schulze. 

14.  Ferdinand!  Stosch  Syntagma  Dissertationum  Septem  de 
Nominibus  totidem  Urbium  Asie ;  ad  quas  D.  Joannes  in  Ap&> 
calypsi  Fill!  Dei  Epistolas  direxit.    Guelpherbyti,  1767,  6va 

16.  An  Historical  Map  of  Palestine  or  the  Holy  Land, 
exhibiting  the  peculiar  features  of  the  country,  and  of  all  places 
therein,  connected  with  Scripture  History;  interspersed  with 
ninety-six  vignettes  illustrative  of  the  most  important  drcum- 
■tances  recorded  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

The  size  of  this  beautifully-executed  map  is  40  inches  by  S7f. 
The  vignettes  will  be  found  very  amusing  to  young  penons,  while 
they  serve  to  impress  on  the  miiid  the  leading  points  of  sacred  his- 
tory and  geography.  The  map  is  aeoompaniea  by  a  folio  sheet  of 
latter-press,  containing  eiplanatory  references  to  the  vignettes. 
The  design  of  the  latter  is  to  imbody  and  connect  with  the  names 
of  places  marked  upon  ihe  map»  the  principal  incidents  in  Jewish 
history — ^by  placing  the  tezts  or  Scripture  m  which  such  incidents 
are  mentioned  close  to  the  name  of  the  place  where  the  transaction 
occurred.  The  sheet  of  letter-press  alio  comprises  a  brief  outline 
of  the  histoiy  of  Palestine  ftom  the  earliest  period — the  stations  of 
the  tribes — and  Buhle's  csconomical  calendar  of  the  country,  ez- 
hi biting  the  state  of  the  weather  in  the  Holy  Land  throughout  the 
difllerent  months  of  the  year,  and  containing  useful  remarks  on  the 
▼arious  produciioos  of  the  soil. 

16.  A  New  Map  of  Palestine  and  the  Adjacent  Countries; 
eonstructed  from  Original  Authorities,  showug  their  Ancient 
and  Modem  Geography,  with  the  Routes  of  various  Travellers. 
By  Richard  Palmxr.  London,  1828:  on  a  large  sheet,  34 
inches  by  38. 

17.  A  Map,  iHustrating  the  Ministerial  Journeys  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  constructed  from  the  design  of  the 
Rev.  J.  C.  Cbosthwaitx,  A.M.,  by  A.  Anrowsmith.  London, 
1830. 

18.  A  Map,  illustrating  the  Travels  of  St  Paul,  eonstmcted 
torn  the  deagn  of  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Crobtbwaitr,  A.M.,  by  A. 
AiTowsmith.    Londoiw  1880. 

"These  two  maps form  a  useful  supplement  to  the  At- 

i  to  the  Bible,  hitherto  published;  for  although  almost  all  of 


them  have  Maps  of  Judasa  adapted  to  the  evangelical  history,  yet 
in  no  one  of  these  do  we  recollect  to  have  seen  the  several  routes 
of  our  Saviour  and  of  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  so  clearly 
laid  down  as  in  Mr.  Crosthwaite*s  maps.  The  addition  of  refer- 
ences 10  the  various  passages  of  the  Gospels  in  which  the  ministe- 
rial journeys  of  Christ  are  narrated,  and  to  those  parts  of  the  Acts 
and  Epistles,  in  which  the  routes  of  St  Paul  are  either  mentioned 


or  described,  greatly  enhances  die  value  of  these  maps.'*    (Chris- 
tian Remembrancer,  February,  1830,  vol.  xii.  p.  100.) 

19.  A  Mi^  of  Palestine  in  the  Time  of  our  Saviour,  illos- 
trative  of  the  Books  of  the  Evangelists.  Designed  and  en- 
graved by  Thomas  STARLiira.  London,  1832.  Twenty-seven 
inches  in  length  by  twenty  in  width. 

20.  An  Historical  Map  of  Palestine,  or  the  Hdy  Land  de- 
lineated. By  John  Hunt  [Twenty-eight  inches  in  length  bjr 
twenty-two  in  width.]  With  a  Companion  to  th»  sanMs  con- 
sisting of  Historical  and  Geographical  Notices  of  the  Principal 
Towns,  dec  of  that  Coimtiy.    London,  1833. 

21.  A  Pictorial,  Geographical,  Chronological,  and  Historical 
Chart,  being  a  Delineation  of  the  RiM  and  Progress  of  the 
Evangelical  or  Christian  Dispensation,  from  the  CoDimenoemeat 
of  the  Gospel  Narrative  to  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord.  Ar- 
ranged, according  to  the  **  Hannonia  Evangelica"  of  the  Rer. 
Edward  GresweU,  B.D.,  by  R.  Mixfriss,  and  accompanied  by 
a  Key.    London,  1832.    Sixty-eight  inches  by  thirty-eix. 

This  admirably  contrived  as  well  as  beautifully  and  correcthr 
executed  map  is  adspted  to  the  divisions  existing  at  the  time  d 
our  Saviour's  appearin^^  on  the  earth;  showing  the  situation  of 
every  place  menboned  m  the  Gospels,  with  reptesentatione  of  the 
journeys  of  our  Lord,  and  of  the  principal  circumstances  of  the 
Gospel  history,  drawn  upon  the  places  where  the  events  occurred, 
from  designs  of  the  old  masters ;  with  the  view  of  showing  the 
benevolent  tendency  of  our  Saviour's  miracles.  It  contain 
170  vignettes,  and  about  600  references  in  the  body  of  the  m&^ 
besides  50  lai^e  subjects  in  outline,  in  the  margin ;  all  of  which 
are  exquisitely  engraved.  The  reference  hein^  subjoined  to  the 
depicted  events,  it  forms  a  most  valuable  auxiliary  in  the  lecture 
room,  and  a  useful  assistant  in  the  study  of  divinity. 

While  this  sheet  was  passing  through  the  prsss,  Mr.  Mimprisi 
annoimced  a  similar  Chart,  designed  to  illostrate  the  Acts  or  the 
Apostles,  in  which  the  travels  of  the  difierent  apostles  will  be  dis- 
tinctly marked,  and  the  sites  of  the  several  places  will  be  accu- 
rately laid  down,  fhmi  the  geographical  rssearches  of  the  wtm 
learned  modem  travellen. 


Most  of  thegeneral  treatises  on  sacred  geography  are  illnstrated 
with  maps.  'Aere  is  also  an  excellent  map  of  Puestine.in  D'Ao- 
ville's  Ancient  Atlas ;  it  has  been  consulted  for  the  maps  aceoss- 
panying  this  work,  which  have  been  drawn  with  great  care,  snd 
corrected  from  the  researches  of  modem  geographers.  The  quarto 
Atlas,  published  by.  the  late  Rev:  Thomas  SeoUt,  as  an  accompani- 
ment to  Ilia  commentaiy  on  the  Bible,  pnaesses  the  double  merit 
of  being  correct  as  well  as  cheap.  The  Scripture  Atlas,  publiehed 
by  Mr.  Leigh,  is  executed  in  a  superior  style,  and  has  had  a  very 
extensive  sale.  Mr.  Wyld's  Scripture  Atlas  is  a  neat  pnblicatioB. 
Several  small  or  pocket  Atlases  of  the  Bible  have  been  pabltshed, 
which  indeed  can  only  be  used  by  those  who  have  ymuag  eyes. 
Of  these,  Mr.  Thomss  Stariing's  ^'Biblical  Cabinet  Atlae*'  claim 
especially  to  be  noticed  ibr  the  beautiful  execution  of  the  mspt, 
and  the  valuable  tabular  Ctoographical  Index  which  acooaapames 
them.  *'  The  Pocket  Bible  Atlu,"  containing  eight  neatly-executed 
maps,  which  was  published  at  Edinburgh  in  l&S,  (as  its  name  im- 
plies) 'm  exDremly  designed  to  be  bouna  up  with  a  pocket  Bible. 

Various  Treatjses  on  Sacrsd  Geomphy  will  be  found  in  the 
fifUi,  sixth,  and  seventh  volumes  of  Ugolmi's  Thesaurus  Antiqui 
tatum  Sacraram. 


It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  most  of  the  questions  relative  is 
the  history,  geography,  dx.  of  the  Bible  are  noticed  in  Schleasner*! 
valuable  Lexicon  to  the  Septuagint  version,  and  also  in  his  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  in  Messri.  Parknunt's  and  Robinson's  Greek  sod 
English  Lexicons  to  the  New  Testament;  where  tliey  are  illus- 
trated with  equal  learning  and  accuracy 


§  2.   HATUBAL  HISTOBT  07  TBS  BIBLB. 

1.  Phyaica  Sacra :  hoc  est  Hiatoria  Naturalis  BiUiB  a  Joanne 
Jaoobo  ScHxvcBSBBo  edita,  et  innnmeris  inoonibua  mneis  ele- 
gantissiiBis  adomata.  August  VindeL  1731—1735,  4  vols,  folio. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  useful  woiks  which  has 
appeared  on  the  natural  history  of  the  Bible :  the  engravings,  750 
in  number,  were  executed  by  me  most  eminent  artists  of  that  day. 
A  Gemian  translation  appeared  at  Augsbuig,  at  the  same  time 
with  the  Latin  edition,  to  which  it  is  preferred,  on  account  of  its 
having  proof  impressions  of  the  plates.  The  French  trandation. 
published  at  Amsterdam,  in  1732 — 1738,  in  4  vols,  folio,  is  inferior 
to  both  the  preceding  editions  as  it  respects  the  plates,  though  the 
text  and  typographical  execution  are  equally  valuable.  From  ihe 
costly  price  of  this  work,  it  is  chiefly  to  be  found  in  great  public 
libraries. 

8.  The  Natural  History  of  the  Bible :  or  a  Deecriptioa  of  all 
the  Quadrapeds,  Birds,  Fishes,  Reptiles,  and  Insects,  Trees, 
Plants,  Flowers,  Gums,  and  Precious  Stones,  mentioned  in  the 
Sacred  Scriptures.  Collected  from  the  best  Authorities,  and 
alphabetically  arranged  by  Thaddaus  Mason  Haebis,   DJX 
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Boston  [Manachiuetts],  1820,  8vo.  London,  1824,  8to.  New 
edition,  greatly  improved  and  corrected.  1838,  crown  8yo. 

The  Natural  History  of  foreiip  countries  was  very  little  known 
at  the  time  when  the  authorized  version  of  the  En{(lish  Bible  was 
executed :  it  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  we  find  in  it  the  names 
of  animals,  &c.  which  are  unknown  in  the  East  Our  venerable 
translators,  indeed,  frankly  acknowledge  in  their  preiace  the  ob- 
scurity experienced  by  them  in  Hebrew  words  occurring  but 
once,  and  also  in  the  names  of  certain  birds,  beasts,  precious 
•tones,  dec.  These  difficulties  have  been  materially  diminished 
since  their  time,  and  especially  within  the  last  hundred  and  twenty 
years;  dot  only  by  the  successful  researches  of  eminent  orien- 
talists, who  have  applied  their  knowledge  of  the  eastern  dialects 
to  the  elucidation  of  Scripture,  but  also  by  the  successful  labours 
of  Bochart,  Celsius,  ForBkUl.  Scheuchzer,  and  other  naturalists, 
historians  of  the  Bible,  as  well  as  those  of  Shaw,  Hasselquist, 
Russell,  Bruce,  and  other  distinguished  travellers.  To  all  these 
sources,  together  with  many  othen  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
enumerate.  Dr.  Harris  acknowledges  his  obligations.  Though  he 
claims  no  praise  but  that  of  havmg  brought  into  a  regular  form 
such  information  as  he  could  collect  fiom  the  best  and  most  un- 
exceptionable authorities ;  yet  he  is  not  a  mere  compiler.  He  has 
enlivened  his  general  illustrations  with  many  instructive  and  use- 
ful facts,  observations,  and  reasoning:  and  in  the  course  of  his 
work  he  has  introduced  new  translations  of  a  great  many  detached 
passages  and  of  sosse  entire  chapters  of  Scripture.  Of  these,  future 
Gommeniators  will  doubtless  avail  themselves,  especially  as  Dr.  H. 
has  accompanied  such  translations  with  remarks  and  illustrations, 
correcting  the  errors  which  were  the  consequence  of  their  being 
miaunderitood,  and  pointing  out  the  precision  and  force,  the  em- 
phasis and  beauty,  which  they  derive  from  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  object  in  natural  history  to  which  thev  ori|finally  referred. 
A  Catalogue  is  subjoined  of  the  principal  autnoriues  quoted  in  his 
work,  which  is  accompanied  with  useful  indexes  of  matters  and 
of  texts  illustrated,  and  particularly  with  an  Index  or  List  of  the 
several  articles,  according  to  the  English  Translation,  followed  by 
the  original  Hebrew  names,  to  which  are  subjoined  the  Iiinnirwn 
or  other  modem  scientific  appellations.  In  a  work  embracing  such 
a  variety  of  particulars,  some  articles  must  necessarily  be  found 
defective :  these,  however,  are  not  very  numerous.  In  conclusion, 
the  writer  of  these  pages  cheerfully  adopts  the  following  fast 
critique  of  a  transatlanuc  reviewer.—- **Dr.  Harris  is  entitled  to 
the  thanks  of  the  public,  for  having  brought  within  a  reasonable 
compass  the  moat  valuable  materials  on  the  subjects  of  which  he 
treats ;  for  having  arranged  them  in  a  convenient  method,  and  in 

Seneral  for  having  arrivwl  at  his  own  conclusions  on  the  best  evi- 
ence  which  the  sufagects  admit." "On  the  whole,  we 

cheerfully  recommend  the  work  both  to  the  learned  and  the  un- 
learned reader,  as  containing  all  that  can  be  known  on  the  subjects 
which  suceessively  occur.  Many  of  the  articles  will  be  read  with 
creat  interest :  and  in  thoae  in  which  curiosity  is  most  concerned 
me  author,  in  a  form  as  much  abridged  as  their  nature  would 
admit,  iias  exhausted  all  the  learning  of  naturalists  and  travel- 
lera:  and,  as  we  believe,  has  generally  come  to  the  risht  re- 
sults." (North  American  Review,  vol.  x.  New  Series,  pp.  91,  92.) 
The  London  reprints  are  beautifully  executed,  especiafly  the  edi- 
tion published  in  1833,  which  is  ornamented  with  neat  engravings 
on  wood.  A  German  translation  of  this  work  was  published  at 
Leipcig,  in  1825,  in  8vo. 

3.  Samnelia  Bochabtt  Hierocoieon,  aive  de  Animaliboa  Sa- 
cra Scripturs.  4th  edit  folio,  Lug.  Bat  1714 ;  also  in  8  vols. 
4to     Lipsis,  1798,  and  following  yeara. 

This  last  is  unquestionably  the  best  edition ;  it  was  published 
by  Professor  Rosenmtiller,  to  whoae  researohea  biblical  students 
are  so  hugely  indebted ;  and  who  has  corrected  it  throughout,  as 
well  as  enlarged  it  with  nomeroua  facts  iiom  the  writings  of  mo- 
dem travellexs,  dtc. 

4.  Hiennoici  ex  Samnele  Bochaito,  Itinerariia  variia  alHsqae 
Doctiasimorum  Virorum  Commentariia  ac  Scriptiunculis,  ad  pln- 
rimoram  uaus  compoaiti,  Specimina  tria.  Aoctore  Frid.  Jaoobo 
ScHODxm,  Tubings,  1784-6,  8vo. 

5«  Jo.  Henr.  Unsiiri  Arboretmn  Biblicom,  in  quo  Arborea  et 
Frutices,  passim  in  &  Literis  oocorrentee,  ut  et  PhintflB,  Herbs, 
et  Aromata,  notis  philologicis,  phtloeophieis,  theologicis,  ezpo- 
nuntur  et  illustrantur.    Norimbergs,  1699,  2  tomia,  8vo. 

6.  Olavi  Cklsii  Hierobotanicon,  sive  de  Plantla  Sacrs  Scrip- 
ture Dissertationes  Breves.  Upsals,  1745-47 ;  Amstelsdaxni, 
1748,  3  tomis,  8vo. 

7.  Hierophyticon,  aive  Commentariua  in  Loca  Scripturas  8a- 
CFB,  que  Plantamm  fiuaunt  mentionem.  Auctore  Matthoo 
HiLLSBO.    Trajecti  ad  Rhennm,  1725,  4to. 

8.  Petri  FoBSKAl  Descriptione»  Animaliam,  Amphibiorum, 
Piadum,  Inaectorum,  Vermium,  que  in  Itinere  Orientali  observer 
vit  4to.  Haunis  (Copenhagen),  1775. — Ejuadem  Flora  .£gyp- 
tio-Arabica.  4to.  Haunue,  1775.  Ejuadem  Iconea  Rerum  Natu- 
raliam,  quae  Itinera  Oriental!  depingi  curavit  4to.  Haunis, 
1776 

M.  Forskiil  was  a  learned  Swedish  naturalist,  who  was  sent  in 
1761,  at  the  expense  of  his  Danish  majesty,  to  investigate  the  na^ 


tnral  productions  of  the  East,  in  company  with  the  celebrated  tra* 
veller  Niebuhr.  He  died  at  Jerim  in  Arabia,  in  1763,  and  his 
unfinished  notes,  valuable  even  in  their  imperfect  state,  were  pub- 
lished by  his  colleague  in  the  three  works  just  noticed. 

9.  Scripture  illustrated  by  Engravings,  referring  to  Natural 
Science,  Customs,  Manners,  dec  By  the  Editor  of  Calmet*! 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  4to.  1802. 

Many  otherwise  obscure  passages  of  the  Bible  are  in  this  work 
happily  elucidated  &om  natural  science,  &c  Though  it  does  noC 
profess  to  be  a  complete  natural  history  of  the  Scriptures,  yet  it 
illustrates  that  interestingsubject  in  very  many  instances.  It  has 
been  incorporated  in  Mr.  Taylor's  editions  of  Calmet's  Dictionary, 
noticed  in  p.  340. 

10.  Scripture  Natoial  History :  or  a  Descriptive  Account  of 
the  Zoology,  Botany,  and  Geology  of  the  Bible,  illustrated  by 
Engravings.    By  William  Cabfsktxb.    London,  1828,  8vo. 

'  Without  that  pretence  to  originalitv  which,  in  the  present  day, 
is  as  much  distinguished  by  perBonal  vanity  as  it  is  at  variance 
with  truth,  Mr.  Carpenter  has,  we  think,  presented  to  the  public 
an  interesting  and  useful  work.'*  (Christian  Remembrancer,  April, 
1827,  p.  261.) 

1 1.  Remariu  on  the  Mustard  Tree  mentioned  in  the  New 
Teetament    By  John  Frost.    London,  1827,  8vo. 

12.  Kemarks  on  the  Phytolacca  Dodecandra,  or  Mustaxd  Tree 
of  the  Scriptures.  By  the  Rev.  P.  W.  Buckhax.  London, 
1827,  8vo. 

As  the  common  mustard  tree  (SintmU  nigra  of  LtnnsBus)  is  an 
annual  plant,  which,  in  consequence  of  its  herbaceous  stem,  rarely 
attains  a  greater  height  than  three  feet,  cannot  with  propriety  be 
termed  a  tree,  commentaton  have  been  much  perplexed  in  tneir 
attempts  to  explain  our  Lord's  Parable  of  the  mustard  tree.  The 
object  of  Mr.  Frost's  pamphlet  (which  is  an  enlaigement  of  a  paper 
in  the  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Aru,  vol.  xx.  pp.  57—59.)  is  to 
show  that  the  iJant  in  question  is  a  species  of  Phytolacca — ^proba- 
bly the  Phytolacca  dodecandra  of  Linnasus,  which,  though  it  has 
the  smallest  seed  of  any  tree  growing  in  Pbleatine,  yet  attains  as 
great  an  altitude  as  any  tree  which  flSorishes  in  that  country,  and 
possesses  properties  anidogous  to  those  of  the  sinapis  nigra.  Mr. 
Frost's  hypothesiB  is  controverted  with  mach  learning  and  inge- 
nuity by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Buckham,  who  argues  that  the  tree  intended 
is  the  common  mustard  tree,  and  who  has  collected  numerous  pes- 
sages  fVom  ancient  botanical  writers,  and  from  modena  trevellera 
and  botanical  authors,  in  support  of  his  argument 

13.  Joh.  Gottlieb  Buhlx  Calendarium  Palnstina  OBconomi- 
cum.    Ooettings,  1785,  4to. 

14.  Geoigii  Friederici  Walckii  Calendarium  Palestine  QSco- 
nomiciun.    Prsfatua  est  J.  D.  Michaelis.    Goettinge,  1786, 4to. 

In  the  year  1785  the  directors  of  the  University  of  Gottingen 
proposed,  as  a  prize-subject  the  compilation  of  an  (Economic  Ca- 
lendar of  Palestine,  from  Itineraries,  with  a  view  to  the  better 
elucidation  of  the  Sacred  Writings.  The  prize  was  adjudged  to 
the  compoaition  of  M.  Buhle ;  to  which,  in  Michaelis's  judgment 
the  Calendar  of  Welch  waa  next  in  point  of  merit.    Each  of  these 

Kublications  contains  much  valuable  matter  peculiar  to  itself;  and 
oth  together  throw  much  light  on  the  physical  geography  of  Pa-> 
lestine. 

A  translation  of  Buhle's  Calendar  is  inserted  in  the  Fragments 
annexed  to  Mr.  Taylor's  edition  of  Calmet's  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  Nos.  455-^468. 

15.  Henrici  Ehienfiidi  Wakkkkbos  Commentarias  de  Pa^ 
leatine  Fertilitate,  predpuisqus  illius  dotibus  cum  ^gypto 
comparetia. — ^In  the  14th  and  15th  volumes  of  the  Repertorium 
fur  Biblische  und  Morgenlaendische  Litteretiir.  8vo. 

An  English  translation  of  this  valuable  disquisition  is  printed  in 
the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Hodge's  Biblical  Repertory,  published  at 
Princeton  (New  Jersey)  in  1&5. 

16.  A  Comparative  Estimate  of  the  Mineral  and  Moeaical 
Geologies,  revised  and  enlarged  with  relation  to  the  latest  Publi- 
cations on  Geology.  By  Granville  Pknk,  Esq.  Second  edition, 
London,  1825,  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  the  **  Comparative  Estimate"  was  published 
in  1822,  and  a  "  Supplement"  to  it  In  its  present  improved  state 
Mr.  Penn's  work  forms  a  most  powerful  proof  and  vindication  of  the 
harmony  subsisting  between  geological  discoveries  and  the  Mosaic 
History. 

17.  Scriptural  Geology,  or  Geological  Phenomena,  consistent 
only  with  the  Literal  Interpretation  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures^ 
upon  the  subjects  of  the  Creation  and  Deluge.  [By  the  Rev. 
George  Buoa,  BA.]     London,  1827,  2  vols.  8vo. 


^  3.   POLITICAL  A2rTIQ.UITIK8  07  THK  JKWS. 

Treatieet  on  the  Laws,  Government,  Coint,  ^c.  of  the  Jews, 

1.   Rabbi  Mosis  Maivowidis  More  Nchochim;  seu  Doctor 
Perplexonim,  ad  dubia  et  obscuriora  Scripture  loca  rectiua  in* 
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telligenda,  velatt  Clavem  eontinens.  Latine  convemu  a  Joanne 
Buxtorfio,  filio.    Baailes,  1629,  4to. 

2.  The  Reasons  of  the  Laws  of  Moses,  from  the  **  More 
Nevochim"  of  Maimonides.  With  Notes,  Dissertations,  and  a 
Life  of  the  Author.  By  James  Towitlxt,  D.D*  London, 
1827,  8vo. 

The  More  Nevochim,  or  "  Instructor  of  the  Perplexed,"  is  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  roost  valuable  productions  of  the  learned 
Jewish  Rabbi,  Moses  ben  Maimon,  better  known  by  the  name  of 
Maimonides.  **  It  is  a  critical,  philosophical,  and  theological  work, 
in  which  he  endeavours  to  explain  the  difficult  passages,  phrases, 
parables,  allegories,  and  ceremonies  of  the  Old  Testament;  and 
IS  rendered  particularly  important  by  *  an  excellent  Exposition  of 
the  Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Mosaic  Laws,'  to  whick  many  of 
our  most  eminent  biblical  critics 'and  commentators  have  oeen 
deeply  indebted."  It  was  originally  written  in  Arabic,  and  trans* 
lated  into  Hebrew  by  Rabbi  Samuel  Abep  Tybbon.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Townley  (to  whose  life  of  Maimonides,  p.  17.,  we  are  indebted 
for  the  preceding  particulars)  has  given  an  account  of  the  various 
editions  of  the  original  work  of  Maimonides;  among  which  that 
of  1629  is  usually  reputed  to  be  the  best. 

Dr.  T.  has  conferred  no  small  obligation  on  biblical  students  in 
presenting  this  treatise  of  Maimonides  to  them  in  an  English 
dress ;  and  in  addition  to  a  memoir  of  the  original  Jewish  author, 
he  has  enriched  his  translation  with  upwards  of  one  hundred 
pages  of  valuable  notes,  together  with  nine  dissertations  on  the 
Talmudical  Writings,  and  on  various  other  topics  tending  Co  elu- 
cidate the  '*  Reasons  of  the  Laws  of  Moses." 

3.  Wiihelmi  Zsppkbt  Legum  Mosaicamm  Foienaium  Ex- 
planatio.    Herbomie  Nassoviorum,  1604,  Svo. 

4.  Lex  Dei,  sive  Mosaicamm  et  Romananim  Legum  CoUatio. 
E  CodicibuB  Manuscriptis  Vindobonensi  et  Veroellensi  nuper 
repertiii  auctam  atque  emendatam  edidit,  notisque  et  indicibus 
illustravit  Fridericus  Bluve.    Bonne,  1833,  8vo. 

From  the  first  chapter  of  the  elaborate  prolegomena  prefixed  by 
the  editor  to  this  curious  and  valuable  work,  we  learn  that  iu 
anonymous  author  was  in  all  probability  a  clergyman  of  the  liatin 
or  Western  Church,  who  lived  in  the  former  half  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, and  who  compiled  this  work  with  the  express  design  of  ex- 
hibiting the  resemblances  between  the  Jewish  and  Roman  Laws, 
which  last  were  derived  from  the  Jewish  Laws,  and  further  to 
show  that  Christians  both  may  and  ought  to  make  use  of  both  laws. 
The  second  and  third  chapters  of  me  prolegomena  contain  an 
account  of  the  MSS.  and  printed  editions  of  this  collection.  A 
copicHis  collection  of  various  readings,  from  MSS.  and  printed  edi- 
tions, is  placed  at  the  foot  of  each  page  of  the  collation,  which 
follows  the  prolegomena.  The  volume  concludes  with  indexes  of 
matters,  persons,  and  places  occurring  in  the  work,  and  of  the 
authors  who  are  cited  m  the  notes. 

6.  Joannis  Spx^cxai  de  Legibus  Hebrsomm  Ritualibos  et 
earum  Rationibus  Libri  IV.  Accessit  Dissertatio  de  Phylacteriis 
Judeoram.  Recensuit,  et  indices  adjecit  Leonardus  Chappelow, 
8.TJ*.    Gantabrigin,  1727,  2  vols,  folio,  best  edition. 

6.  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses.  By  the  late  Sir 
John  David  Michablis,  K.P.S.  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Philoso- 
phy in  the  University  of  G'lttingcn;  translated  from  the  Crer- 
mmn  by  Alexander  Smith,  D.D.     London,  1814,  4  vob.  Svo. 

The  spirit  of  the  political  and  ceremonial  law,  contained  in  the 
writings  of  Moses,  is  copiously  investigated  in  this  work.  Valuable 
as  these  "  Commentaries"  of  Michaelis  are  in  many  respects,  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  they  are  not  free  from  that  licentious- 
ness of  coniecture  and  of  language,  as  well  as  tendency  to  skepti- 
cism, which  are  the  too  frequent  characteristics  of  some  distin- 
guished modem  biblical  critics  in  Germany.  Great  caution,  there- 
fore, will  be  necessary  in  consulting  this  work. 

7.  Legislation  des  Hdbreux.  Par  M.  Lo  Comte  de  Pasto- 
EXT.  Forming  Volumes  III.  and  IV.  of  his  Histoire  de  la 
Ldgislatipn.    Paris,  1817,  8vo. 

8.  Histoire  des  Institutions  de  Mo'ise  et  da  Peuple  Hebreu. 
Par  J.  SALVAnoB.    Paris,  1828,  3  tomes,  8vo. 

The  avowed  desi^  of  this  work,  which  is  characterized  by  no 
small  degree  of  levity  on  the  part  of  its  Jewish  author,  is,  to  re- 
present Moses  as  an  enlightened  and  liberal  legislator:  at  the  same 
time  its  whole  tendency  is,  to  discredit  Christianity.  M.  Salvador 
devoted  a  portion  of  his  work  to  show  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
was  legally  condemned,  according  to  the  statements  of  the  evan- 
gelists themselves.  This  unblusning  attack  of  the  Jew  called 
forth  M.  Dupin  the  elder,  one  of  the  most  eminent  advocates  at 
the  French  bar,  who  triumphantly  repelled  the  proiane  assertions 
of  Salvador  in  a  masterly  refutation,  intituled,  *'  Jesus  devantCaiphe 
•t  Pikte."    Paris,  1828,  8vo. 

9.  A  Dissertation  on  the  Civil  Ck>vemment  of  the  Hebrews : 
in  which  the  true  Design  and  Nature  of  their  Government  are 
explained.  By  Moses  Lowxav.  London,  1740 ;  2d  edition, 
1745;  3d  edition,  1816,  8vo. 

10.  A  Shoit  Account  of  the  Laws  and  Institutions  of  Moaea ; 


showing  that  they  wen  woithy  of  their  Divine  Aathor,  being 
fitted  for  the  aocompUshment  of  the  most  important  purposea. 
By  Henry  Fanous.    Dunfermline  and  Inrndon  [1811],  Sto. 

This  essay  is  detached  from  a  History  of  the  Hebrevrs,  on  vrhirk 
the  author  was  employed ;  but  which  has  not  yet  been  published 
'*In  the  short  account  before  us,  Mr.  Fergus  nas  given  evidemv 
of  his  having  studied  the  subject:  and  his  pamphlet  displays  m  s 
concise  yet  luminous  manner  the  several  topics  which  the  c:rU 
and  ecclesiastical  government  of  the  Hebrews  ineludea."  (At oochlv 
Review,  N.  8.,  vol.  Ixvi.  p.  37.) 

U.  LxYTSSOHx  (Davidis  Henrid)  Disputatio  de  Jndseoram 
snb  Cssaribua  Conditione,  et  de  Legibus  eos  apectantibas.  Li^- 
duni  Batavorum,  1828,  4to. 

12.  Joannis  SxLnxKi  De  Synedriia  et  Pnefeetmis  Joridia 
Veterum  Ebreorum  Libri  III.     Amatelodami,  1679,  4to. 

13.  Petri  WsssKiTireii  Diatribe  de  Jndsoram  Archontiboi 
ad'  Inscriptionem  Berenicensem ;  et  Dissertatio  de  Evangdni 
jussu  Imp.  Anastasii  non  emendatis  in  Victorem  Tmumeasem. 
Trajecti  ad  Rhenum,  1738,  8vo. 

14.  Thorns  Baktrolixi  de  Grace '  Christi  HypomneoiBtB 
IV.    Hafnis,  1651,  8vo.    Amstelodami,  1670,  8vo. 

16.  Dissertatio  Philologica  de  Rita  dimittendi  Ream  in  finis 
Paschatis  Judsoram ;  conacripta  i  Joh.  Conrado  HoTTiarasao. 
Tiguri,  1718,  8vo. 

16.  Jacobi  Lxsii  Syntagma  Sacrnm  de  Re  MUitazL  Dov- 
draci,  1698,  4to. 

17.  Edward!  BmxBXWOon  Liber  de  Ponderibna  et  Predis 
Veteram  Nummonim,  eorumque  cum  recentiorib«is  CoUatiooc. 
Londini,  1614,  4to.:  also  in  the  first  Volume  of  Bp.  Watum's 
Polyglott 

18.  Adriani  Relasdi  De  Nnmmis  Veterom  HefarmoninL  qu 
ab  infcriptaram  literarum  formi  Samaritanorum  appellantizr, 
Dissertationes  V.    Trajecti  ad  Rhenum,  1709,  8vo. 

19.  Casparis  Wasxbi  De  Antiqnis  Numis  Hebneonnn  rt 
Syrorum,  quorum  8.  Biblia  et  Rabbinorum  Scripta  mcminenmt, 
Libri  IL    Tiguri,  1605,  4to. 

20.  Casparis  Wasebi  de  Antiquis  Mensuiis  Hcbrvonmi, 
quarum  8.  Biblia  meminerunt,  Libri  III.  Heidelbeigm,  1610, 4toi 

21.  An  Essay  towards  the  Recovery  of  the  Jewish  Meesoies 
and  Weights,  comprehending  their  Moneys;  by  help  of  ancent 
standards  compared  with  ours  of  England.  By  Richard  Cra- 
BSRLAKD,  D.D.  [afierwarda  Bishop  of  Peterborough.]  Lendoa, 
1686,  8vo. 

22.  Observationes  ex  Kumis  Antiqnis  SacTB.  Aactore  Gottbb 
Sebastiano  MAiieiiAAP.    Vitemberge,  1745,  4to. 

23.  Petri  ZoRirii  Historia  Fisci  Judaic!  aab  Imperio  YeleniB 
Romanonim.    Altome,  1734,  8vo. 

24.  Scripture  Weights,  Measures,  and  Money,  redoeed  to  the 
Imperial  Standard  of  the  Weighta  and  Measuiea,  and  the  Ster- 
ling Money  of  England.  By  Edmund  ViAi.i.a.  London,  18^6, 
8vo.    [A  Pamphlet  of  19  pages.] 


^  4.  BACBin  jLirTiQ.iriTiia  of  thk  jkws. 

[i.]  TreaUtet  on  the  Ritual  and  Sacred  Ceremmdes  •ftht 
Jew9, 

1.  A  Rationale  of  the  Ritual  of  the  Hebrew  Wonhipw  In 
which  the  wise  Designs  nnd  Usefulness  of  that  Ritual  are  ex- 
plained.   By  Moaea  Lowmav.     London,  1748,  8vo. 

2.  Jacob!  GaoKOTii  Decreta  Romana  et  Asiatica  pro  Jodni, 
id  cultum  divinum  per  Asio  Minoris  nrbes  secure  obeundum,  sb 
Josepho  collecta  in  Libro  XIV.  Aichsologis.  Lagdoni  BatsTo- 
nim,  1712,  8vo. 

3.  Bernard!  Lavt  de  Taberoaculo  Foederis,  de  8aneta  CHvitste 
Jerusalem  et  de  Templo  ejus,  Libri  8eptem.    Pariaiia,  1 720,  foba 

4.  8alomonis  Vait  Til  Commentarins  de  Tabemaculo  Mosis 
et  Zoologia  Sacra.    Dordraci,  1714,  4to. 

6.  Johannis  BuxToarii  patiis,  8ynagoga  Jodaica:  hoc  eit 
Schola  Judeorum,  in  qua  Nativitas,  Institutio,  Reltgio^  Vita, 
Mors,  Sepultqraque  ipsorum  graphic^  deacripta  est  Hanovi% 
1604,  I2mo. ;  Basilec,  1680,  8vo. 

6.  Campegii  ViTuiireA  de  Synagogi  Vetera  Libri  ties:  qsi- 
bus  tum  de  Nominibua,  8tructmr&,  Origine,  Prefectia,  Ministni, 
et  Sacris  Synagogarum  agitur :  tum  prscipue  Formam  Regimi- 
nis  et  Minister!!  earum  in  Ecclesiam.  Chiistianam  tranalatam  «■§ 
demonatzatur :  cum  Piolegoinenis.    Fianoquera,  1696,  4to. 
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7.  MariMii  KiBBSsm  AIArPA«H  Studii  Soriptuiistici  in  Syntr 
gogi.    Pan  Prima.    Salisbuigt,  1774,  4to. 

A  compilation  from  various  Gennan  and  other  author*  who  have 
treated  on  Sacred  Antiquities :  it  discusses  the  Canon  of  the  Bible 
received  by  the  Hebrews,  the  Talmud,  Targums,  Masoretic  Books, 
and  the  Cabbala ;  the  Schools  and  Sects  of  the  Jews,  and  their 
Teachers  or  Doctors  and  Pupils. 

8.  The  Temple  Serfice  as  it  stood  in  the  Days  of  onr  Saviour. 
By  John  Ltghtfoot,  D.D.  London,  1649,  4to.;  also  in  the 
folio  and  octavo  editions  ci  Dr.  Llgfatfoot's  Works. 

9.  The  Temple  Musick ;  or,  an  Essay  concerning  the  method 
of  singing  the  Psalms  of  David  in  the  Temple,  before  the  Baby- 
lonish Captivity.    By  Arthoi  Bxdtokd.    London  1706,  8vo. 


[ii.]  Treatitee  en  the  ReUg-iouB  JVbft'eyw  ef  the  Jewtf  on  the 
Corruptiom  of  HeUgion  among  them,  and  on  the  Sectt  into 
•which  they  -mere  divided. 

1.  The  Main  Principles  of  the  Creed  and  Ethics  of  the  Jews, 
exhibited  in  Selections  from  the  Yad  Hachazakah  of  Maimonides, 
with  a  literal  English  Translation,  copious  Illustrations  from  the 
Talmud,  iac  By  Hermann  Hedwig  Bsutau).  Cambridge, 
1832,  8vo. 

The  Tad  Hachazakah  of  Maimonides  is  a  compendram  of  the 
decisions  of  the  Jewish  Doctors  taken  from  the  Talmud,  and  founded 
on  Scripture  interpreted  according  to  his  preconceived  notions.  The 
subjects  selected  by  Mr.  Bernard  treat  on  the  Deity,  on  angels,  pro- 
phecy, idolatry,  repentance,  sin,  free  will,  predestination,  the  life 
neieafter,  rewards  and  punishments,  and  the  love  of  God.  The  He- 
brew text  is  beautifully  printed  without  points ;  this  is  followed  b^  a 
fiiithful  English  version  and  notes,  and  by  a  glossary  of  the  rabbmi- 
cal  Hebrew  words  occurring  in  the  text, to  which  are  prefixed  a  well- 
written  sketch  of  the  life  of  Maimonides,  and  a  collection  of  the 
abbreviations  commonly  used  in  rabbinical  writings.  Besides  com- 
municating to  the  English  reader  the  sentiments,  traditions,  and 
sayings  ofthe  ancient  rabbins  quoted  by  Maimonides,  this  volume 
wiU  materially  contribute  to  supply  the  biblical  student  with  the 
means,  at  present  scarcely  withm  nis  leaoh,  of  acquiring  an  accu- 
late  knowledge  of  rabbinical  Hebrew.  For  a  more  minute  analy- 
sis of  this  truly  valuable  work,  the  reader  is  necessarily  referred  to 
the  British  Cntic  for  April,  1833,  vol.  xiii.  np.  282—292.,  and  to  the 
Christian  Remembrancer  for  September,  October,  and  November, 


,  vol  xiv.  pp.  517*-525.  581-694.  65d--664. 

2.  A  Dissertation  on  the  Religious  Knowledge  of  the  Ancient 
Jews  and  Patriarchs  concerning  a  Future  State.  [By  Stephen 
AnniiroTO^r,  D.D.]     London,  1757,  4to. 

3.  Christologia  Judsonim  Jesa  Apostolorumque  iEtate,  in 
Compendium  redacta,  Observationibusque  illustrata  a  D.  Leon- 
hardo  Bertholdt.    Eriangs,  1811,  8vo. 

4.  A  Dissertation  upon  the  Traditional  Knowledge  of  a  Pro- 
mised Redeemer,  which  subsisted  before  the  A dvent  of  our  Saviour. 
By  Charles  James  BLovrisLD,  B.D.  [now  D.D.  and  Bishop  of 
London.]     Cambridge,  1819,  8vo. 

5.  Capita  Theologia  Jndsx>ram  Dogmaticas  e  Flavii  Josephi 
-  Scriptis  coUecta.   Accessit  ira^tfyav  super  Josephi  de  Jesu  Christo 

testimonio.    Auctore  Carolo  Gottlieb  BBiTscnvxinxB.    Lipsic, 
1812,  8vo. 

d.  Joannis  Jacobi  Craxsbi  Goel  Israel,  sive  Theologia  Israe- 
lis ;  qui  Goclis  Officium  ac  Mysterium,  ad  confirmandam  Jesu 
Christi  Deitatem  et  Officium,  ex  Hebiaicis  potissimnm  Scriptis 
proponitQT,  et  vfi^i  alia  Phiiologica  ac  Theologica  pertractantur. 
FraneqnerB  et  LipsisB,  2  tomis,  4to. 

7.  The  Traditions  of  the  Jews,  or  the  Doctrines  and  Exposi- 
tions contained  in  the  Talmud  and  other  Rabbinical  Writings : 
with  a  pretiminaiy  Prefiiee,  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  Origin,  Pro- 
gress, Authority,  and  Usefulness  of  those  Traditions ;  wherein 
the  mystical  Sense  of  the  Allegories  in  the  Talmud,  Ac  is  ex- 
plained. [By  the  Rev.  Peter  Srsnuiir,  F.R.S.]  London,  1742. 
In  two  Tolnmes,  8vo. 

This  is  a  work  of  extreme  rarity  and  curiosity ;  it  bean  a  very 
high  price,  which  necessarily  places  it  beyond  the  reach  of  biblical 
stodents.  But  most  of  the  uubrmation  which  it  contains  will  be 
Ibund  in 

8.  MisceUaneons  Discourses  relating  to  the  Traditions  and 
Usages  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  in  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ's 
time.  By  W.  Wottof,  D.D.  London,  1718.  In  two  volumes, 
8vo. 

This  D  a  very  curious  work.  Volume  L  contains  a  discourse 
ooDcaminff  the  nature,  authority,  and  usefulness  of  the  Misna ;  a 
table  of  all  its  titles,  with  sommaries  of  their  oontenu ;  a  discourse 


on  the  recital  of  the  Shema  (that  is,  of  Deut  vi.  4 — ^9.,  so  called  from 
the  first  word,  i.  e.  hear),  on  the  Phylacteries  and  on  the  Mmaoih 


or  Schedules  fixed  on  gates  and  door-posts ;  together  with  a  coUeo 
tion  of  texts  relative  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  taken  out 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  Apocryphal  Books,  with  anno 
tations  thereon.  Volume  II.  contains  two  treatises  from  the  Misna, 
in  Hebrew  and  Enslish ;  one  on  the  Sabbath,  entitled  Skabbath  , 
and  another,  entitled  Eruvin,  concerning  the  mixtures  practised  by 
the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  to  strengthen  the  observation 
of  the  Sabbath.  Dr.  Wotton  has  given  copious  notes  to  both  these 
treatises,  which  illustrate  many  passages  of  Holy  Writ 

9.  Joannis  SxLnxiri  de  Diis  Syris  Syntagmata  U.  cum  Addita- 
mentis  Andren  Beyeri.    Amstelodami,  1680,  8vo. 

The  best  edition  of  a  learned  treatise,  in  which  the  Syrian  idols 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  are  particularly  discussed.  This  work  is 
inserted  in  the  twenty-third  volume  of  Ugolini's  Thesaurus  Anti- 

Suitatum  Sacrarum,  wnich  contains  nearly  thirty  other  treatises  on 
le  idols  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures. 

10.  Trium  Scriptorum  illustriom  Syntagma  de  tribus  Judso* 
rum  Sectis :  in  quo  Nic  Serarii,  Joannis  Drusii,  Jos.  Scaligeri, 
Opuacula,  qus  eo  pertinent,  cum  aliis  junctim  exhibentur.  A^ 
cedit  Jac  TniGLxunii  Diatribede  Secta  KanBorum.  Delphis, 
1703,  2  tomis,  4to. 

1 1.  Epistoln  SamaritansB  Sichemitainm  ad  Jobnm  Ludolphum, 
cum  ejuadem  Latinik  Versione  et  Annotationibus.  Accedit  Ver- 
sio  Latina  peraimilium  Literarum  k  Sichemitis  ad  Anglos  datarum 
[k  Christophoro  Cslijlbio].    Cizie,  1688,  4to. 

Both  the  preceding  publications  are  inserted  in  the  twenty-second 
volume  of  Ugolini's  Thesaurus,  in  which  are  printed  several  trea- 
Uses  on  the  Jewish  sects. 

12.  M^moire  but  TEtat  Actual  des  Samaritains.  Par  M. 
Silvestre  de  Sact.    Paris,  1812,  8vo. 

13.  Jo.  Christ.  Fbixdhich  Discussionum  de  Christologia  Sa- 
maritanonun  Liber.  Accedit  Appendicula  de  Columbft,  De4 
Samaritanarum.'    Lipsis,  1821,  8vo. 

14.  Guilielmi  Gesxhii  Commentatio  de  Samaritanonim  The* 
ologi&»  ex  Ibntibus  ineditis.    Hals,  1823,  4to.    • 


$  5.  90XX8TI0  AVTiaVITIBS,  LITKBATUBX,  1.HD  SGIXHCXS 
OV  THX  JXWS« 

1.  Johannis  BBAVirii  de  Vestitu  Sacerdotum  Hebrconmiy 
Libri  n.    Lugduni  Batavorum,  1680,  4to. 

2.  Commentarius  Philologico-Criticus  de  Vestitu  MuHenim 
Hebnearum  ad  Jesai.  IH.  vs.  16 — 24.  Quo  vocabulorum  abstru- 
sissimorum  tenebras  ad  facem  dialectorum  discutere  conatus  est 
NicoL  Guil.  SeHBoxbxBv s.  Pnemissa  est  pnefatio Alberti  ScatJL- 
TBirs.    Lugduni  Batavorum,  1735,  4to. 

3.  Antonii  Btitbi  de  Calcels  Hebneonun  Libri  IL  Dordrad, 
1682,  12mo.;  1695,  4to. 

4.  Joannis  NicoLAi  Disqulsitio  de  Substratione  et  Pignoratione 
Vestium.    CKesss,  1701,  12mo. 

5.  Joannis  Nicolai  Libri  IV.  de  Sepulchris  Hebrsonun.  Lug- 
duni Batavorum,  1706, 4to. 

6.  J.  G.  PuBMABir  Archsologis  Georgics  Specimen :  de  Re 
Rustici  Hebrcorum.    Francofurti  ad  Mcsnum,  1786-87,  4to. 

7.  Jo.  Francisci  Bitddxi  Introductio  ad  Historiam  Pbilosophis 
Ebroorum.  Accedit  Dissertatio  de  Hsresi  Valentiniana.  Hals 
Sax.  1702,  8vo. 

8.  De  Excellently  Musics  Antique  Hebmorum,  et  eomm 
Musids  Instrumentis,  Tractatus.  [Auctore  F.  P.  de  BBXTAeHB.] 
Monachii,  1718,  8vo. 

9.  Guilielmi  Abkb  EnarraUones  de  ^grotis  et  Morbis  in 
Evangetio.  ToIosb,  1620,  8vo.  Also  in  the  6th  volume  of  the 
Critic!  Sacri. 

10.  An  Historical  Essay  on  the  State  of  Physic  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  and  the  Apocryphal  Interval.  With  a  particular 
Account  of  the  Cases  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  Obeervations 
upon  them.    By  Jonathan  Habls.    London,  1739,  8vo. 

1 1.  Ricardi  Mxad  Medica  Sacra ;  sive  de  Morbis  insignioribus^ 
qui  in  Bibliis  memorantur,  Conmientarius.    Londini,  1749,  8vo. 

12.  Medica  Sacra :  or,  a  Commentary  on  the  most  remarkable 
Diseases  mentioned  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  By  Richard  Mead. 
Translated  from  the  Latin  by  Thomas  Stack,  M.D.  London, 
1756,  8vo. 

13.  A.  J.  Waitbuch  Disqulsitio  Medica  Cholere,  cujus  mentio 
in  Sacris  Bibliis  ooonxrit    (Nam.  cap.  XI.)    Vindobons,  i833» 
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5  6.  viscxLiAirioirs  illttstbatioits  ov  biblical  Airriiiui- 

TIK8,  FBOK  TOTAQES  AND   TBATXL8   IB   THE    SABT,  ABD  FBOM 
OTHKB    80UBCKB. 

I.  Observations  on  Divers  Passages  of  Scripture,  placing  many 

of  them  in  a  ligiit  altogether  new, by  means  of  circam- 

stances  mentioned  in  books  of  voyages  and  travels  into  the  East 
By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Habmsb.  London,  1816,  4  vols.  8vo.  best 
edition. 

As  books  of  voyages  and  travels  are  for  the  most  part  voluminous, 
the  late  reverend  and  learned  Thomas  Harmer  formed  the  design, 
which  he  happily  executed,  of  perusinff  the  works  of  Oriental  tra- 
vellers, with  the  view  of  extracting  from  them  whatever  might 
illustrate  the  rites  and  customs  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  flis 
researches  form  four  volumes  in  8va,  and  were  published  at  difier- 
ent  times,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century.  The  beet  edition 
is  that  above  noticed,  and  is  edited  by  Dr.  Aaam  Clarke,  who  has 
newly  arranged  the  whole,  and  made  many  important  additions  and 
correctioos.  In  this  work  numerous  passages  oC  Scripture  are  placed 
in  a  light  altogether  new ;  the  meanings  of  others,  which  are  not 
discovemble  by  the  methods  coounoniy  used  by  interpreters,  are 
saiiBfactorily  ascertained ;  and  many  probable  conjectures  are  offer- 
ed bo  the  biblical  student  The  mode  of  illustrating  Scripture  from 
Oriental  vojrages  and  travels,  first  applied  by  Mr.  Harmer,  has  been 
successfully  followed  by  the  laborious  editor  of  the  **  Fragments*' 
annexed  to  the  quarto  edition  of  Calmet's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible, 
Mid  also  by  Mr.  Vansittart  in  his  "  Observations  on  Select  Places 
of  the  Old  Testament,  founded  on  a  Perusal  of  Parson's  Travels 
from  Aleppo  to  Bagdad."    Oxford  and  London,  1812, 8va 

3.  Oriental  Costoms ;  or  an  lUustratton  of  the  Sacied  Scrip- 
tures, by  an  Explanatory  Application  of  the  Customs  and  Man- 
nan  of  the  Eastem  Nations.  By  the  Rev.  8.  Bcbbsb,  A.M. 
6th  edition,  1822,  2  vols.  8vo. 

This  is  a  useful  abridgment  of  Harmer's  Observations,  with 
many  valuable  additions  from  recent  voyagers  and  travellers,  ar- 
ranged in  the  order  of  the  Books,  Chapters,  and  Verses  of  the  Bible. 
It  was  translated  into  German,  by  Dr.  £.  F.  C.  Roeenmiiller  (4  vols. 
8vo.  Leipzig,  1819),  with  material  corrections  and  much  new  matter. 
Such  of  these  as  were  additions  to  the  articles  contained  in  the 
**  Oriental  Customs,"  have  been  translated,  and  inserted,  in  the  sixth 
edition  above  noticed.  But  those  articles  which  are  entirely  new, 
being  founded  on  texts  not  before  brought  under  Mr.  Burder's  con- 
sideration, are  translated  and  inserted  m 

8.  Oriental  Literatoie,  applied  to  the  Ulostimtion  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures;  especiaUy  with  reference  to  Antiquities,  Traditions, 
and  Manners,  collected  from  the  most  celebrated  writers  and 
travellers,  both  ancient  and  modem,  designed  as  a  Sequel  to 
Oriental  Customs.  BJr  the  Rev.  Samuel  Bubbeb,  A.M.  Lon- 
don, 1822,  2  vols.  8vo. 

4.  Oriental  Customs :  applied  to  the  Illustration  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.     By  Samuel  Bobdbb,  M.A.    London,  1831,  12mo. 

This  volume  is  designed  for  general  readers  and  for  young  pei^ 
sons,  as  well  as  those  of  studious  habits.  It  consists,  partly  of  such 
selections  from  the  two  preceding  works  as  are  adapted  for  general 
perusal,  and  partly  of  on^inal  illustrations  of  the  sacred  Scnptures, 
derived  from  recent  publications.  These  illustrations  are  methodi- 
cally arranged  under  heads,  but  they  follow  the  order  of  the  books 
and  chapters  under  each  head. 

5.  The  Eastem  Mirror ;  an  Illustration  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, in  which  the  Customs  of  Oriental  Nations  are  clearly 
developed  by  the  writings  of  the  most  celebrated  travellen.  By 
the  Rev.  W.  Fowlbb.    8vo.  Exeter,  1814. 

An  abridgment  of  Harmer's  Observations,  and  the  earlier  editions 
of  Burder's  Oriental  Customs,  with  a  few  unimportant  additions. 

0.  Oriental  Observations,  and  occasional  Critidsms,  more  or 
less  illustrating  several  hundred  Passages  of  Scripture.  By  John 
Callawat.    London,  1827,  12mo. 

The  author  of  this  volume  resided  about  ten  years  as  a  missionary 
at  Ceylon.  As  the  usages  of  the  Ceylonese  rreouently  bear  a  re- 
semblance to  those  of  the  Jews,  he  has  applied  them  to  the  explap 
nation  of  the  Sacred  Writings.  He  has  also  introduced  many  hmto 
from  the  fourth  edition  of  Calmet,  and  from  the  illustrations  of 
Scripture  contained  in  Mr.  Ward's  History,  &c.  of  the  Hindoos. 
"  The  Notes  are  for  the  most  part  brief;  and,  when  suggested  by 
the  author's  personal  observation,  interesting  and  to  the  purpose. 
(Eclectic  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  xxix.  p.  265.) 

7.  Oriental  Fragments.  By  Maria  Hack.  London,  1828, 
12mo. 

8.  niustntions  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  in  three  Parts.  By 
the  Rev.  George  Paxtow.  Edinburgh,  1819,  2  vols,  8vo.;  re- 
printed at  Philadelphia,  1821,  2  vols.  8vo.  Edinburgh,  1825, 
second  edition,  3  vols.  8vo. 

The  copious  volumes  of  Professor  Pax  ton  difier  in  their  plan  from 
those  of  Harmer  and  Biirder,  and  exhibit  a  more  ample  range  of 
sabjeots.  Not  confinini^  his  details  and  remarks  to  the  several 
classes  of  objects  to  which  their  researches  were  directed,  he  has 


aimed  to  make  hii  work  a  general  depoailoiy  of  knowledge,  iUns- 
trative  of  the  text  of  the  Bible  in  the  several  particulars  ofGeogra- 

phv,  Natural  History,  Customs,  and  Manners «' These  copious 

volumes  comprise  a  very  ample  collection  of  materials  ibr  the 
illustration  or  the  Scriptures,  and  are  well  adapted  for  the  use  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  public  religious  inaimction ; 
for  whose  benefit  they  are  chiefly  intended  by  the  author,  having 
been  originally  prepared  for  the  students  under  his  care.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  work  which  must  interest  and  gratify  every  reader  who 
makes  the  intelligent  perusal  of  the  Scriptures  an  o^ect  of  hii 
attention."    (Eclectic  Review,  N.  S.  vol.  xvi.  pp.  515.  521.) 

9.  The  Truth  of  Revelation  demonstrated  by  an  Appeal  to 
existing  Monuments,  Sculptures,  Gems,  Coins,  and  Medals.  By 
a  Fellow  of  several  Learned  Societies.    London,  1832,  8to. 

"  This  interesting  book  is  clearly  the  production  of  a  mind  pioos 
and  cultivated,  enriched  by  science,  and  enlarged  by  various  in- 
fonnation.  Adapted  especially  to  guard  the  younc  against  ihe  too 
welcome  theories  of  skepticism,  it  will  alio  afiord  to  the  general 
reader  both  gratification  and  improvement.  It  chiefiiy  conaisla  of 
striking  facts  deduced  from  the  labours  of  modem  inquiry,  of  alio 
sions  gleaned  from  literature,  of  memorials  of  past  events,  scattered 
over  the  relics  of  by-gone  times,  in  sculptures,  gems,  and  medals  ,- 
and  its  object  is  to  apply  these  various  materials  to  the  illusiratioo 
and  establishment oftiie  sacred  records ;— as  well  as. to  impress  the 


conviction  that  the  foundations  of  a  scriptural  hope  are  not  to  be 
shaken  by  advancing  knowledge,  nor  ultimately  injured  by  the 
rash  assaults  of  a  class  of  men  who,  aspiring  to  be  deemed  the 
votaries  of  philosophy,  nve  too  much  reason  lor  the  suspicioo  thai 
the  stimulus  by  which  Uieir  industry  is  excited  is  tl&e  vain  expecta- 
tion of  some  discovery  adverse  to  the  Christian  religion,  rather  than 

seal  for  the  promotion  of  science.*' **  It  is  fiui  of  interestii^ 

facts  and  observations ;  and  one  which  we  can  cordially  reooo- 
mend,  as  adapted  not  leas  to  please  than  to  convince.**  (Eclectic 
Review,  third  series,  vol.  viii.  pp.  14.  32.) 

10.  Scripture  Costume  exhibited  in  a  Series  of  Engravings, 
representing  the  principal  Personages  mentioned  in  the  Sacred 
Writings.  Drawn  under  the  Superintendence  of  the  late  Beo- 
jamin  West,  Esq.  P.R.A.,  by  R.  Satchwell,  with  Biographical 
Sketches,  and  Historical  Remarks  on  the  Mannera  and  CnaUnni 
of  Eastem  Nations.     London,  1819,  elephant  4tow 

1 1.  Jewish,  Oriental,  and  Classical  Antiqoities ;  contatning 
Illustrations  of  the  Scriptures,  and  Classical  Records,  from  Oiieo- 
tal  Souives.  By  the  Rev.  Daniel  Guilford  Wait,  LL.B.  [mm 
LL.D.]     Cambridge,  1833,  8vo. 

The  objeot  of  this  work  is  to  illustrate  Biblical  and  ClassieBl 
Antiquities  from  Oriental  writings.  This  volume  is  exelosively 
devoted  to  a  demonstration  of  the  coincidence  which  subsisia  be- 
tween these  difllerent  departments  of  study :  and  that  cotncidenos 
the  author  has  satisfactorily  shown  by  various  examples. 

12.  Lettre  k  M.  Ch.  Coquerel  sur  le  Systdme  Hi^rog:lyphiqne 
de  M.  ChampoUion,  consid^r^  dans  ses  Rapports  avec  rEcritnre 
Sainte.    Par  A.  L.  C.  CoaviBSL.    Amsterdam,  1825,  8vo. 

13.  Essai  sur  le  Syst^me  Hi^roglyphjque  de  M.  ChampolEon 
le  Jeune,  et  sur  les  A  vantages,  qu'il  offre  iL  la  Critique  Sacr^e. 
Par  J.  6.  H.  Gaippo,  vicaire-g^n^ral  de  Bellay.  Paris,  1829, 
8vo. 

Many  of  the  recent  discoveries  in  Elgyptian  Hieroglyphics  (the 
clue  to  which  was  first  struck  out  by  our  hUe  learned  arcfneologist. 
Dr.  Young)  ara  here  happily  applied  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  In  our  first  volume,  pp^  88,  89.  we  have  given  a 
few  instances  which  corroborate  the  credibility  of  the  Old  Testa- 
meat.  M.  Greppo  acknowledges  his  oblintions  to  the  prevkios 
publication  of  M.  Coquerel ;  which  has,  in  fact,  furnished  him  with 
some  of  his  best  illustrations.  In  the  fint  part  of  his  volume  Mr. 
G.  gives  an  outline  of  Champollion's  hieroglyphic  system  ;  and  in 
the  second  part  he  applies  it  to  the  elucidation  of  various  passages 
of  the  Old  Testament,  historical,  chronological,  and  geographical. 
An  English  translation  of  M.  Greppo's  Essay,  by  Mr.  Isaac  ^mrt, 
was  published  at  Boston  [Massachusetts],  in  1^,  in  8vo.  Some 
valuaole  notes  are  added  by  his  father,  the  Rev.  Professor  Stuart 
of  Andover. 

14.  Illustrations  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  collected  from  the 
Customs,  Manners,  Rites,  Superstitions,  Traditions,  Parabolical 
and  Proverbial  Forms  of  Speech,  Climate,  Works  of  Art,  and 
Literature  of  the  Hindoos,  during  a  Residence  in  the  Bast  of 
nearly  fourteen  years.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Robbrts,  Corres- 
ponding Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Sooety  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.     London,  1834,  8vo. 

This  work  was  announced  for  publication  while  the  present 
sheet  was  passing  through  the  press.  From  the  specimens  com- 
municated to  the  writer  of  these  pages,  he  feels  justified  in  recom- 
mending Mr.  Roberts's  '*  Illustrations,"  as  supplying  an  important 
desideratum  in  biblical  literature.  They  are  arranged  in  the  order 
of  the  books,  chapters,  and  verses  of  the  BiUe,  ana  furnish  to  very 
many  difficult  or  obscure  passages  satisfactory  explanations,  whicb 
are  not  more  original  than  they  are  entertaininjg  and  instructive. 
The  work  ia  brouglit  out  under  the  high  auspices  of  the  Rt^l 
Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
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SECTION  in. 


TRKATISS8  ON  TBB   GENSALOOIES  MENTIONED  IN  THE  SCRIP- 
TURES. 

1.  Tbb  Grenealogies  recorded  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  accord- 
ing to  every  Family  and  Tribe.  With  the  line  of  our  Saviour 
Christ  obeenred,  from  Adam  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  By 
J  [ohn]  8[f  esd].    London,  1615,  4to. 

These  Genealogical  Tables  were  first  published  anonymously  in 
1611,  when  they  were  prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of  oar  authorized 
Tersion  of  the  Cnfflish  Bible.  They  are  here  ascribed  to  the  indus- 
trious antiquary  John  Speed,  on  tne  authority  of  the  Biographia 
Britannica  (Art  Speed). 

S.  Scripture  Genealogy  firom  Adam  to  Christ ;  exhibiting,  in 
a  Series  of  thirty-eix  engraved  Tables,  a  distinct  View  of  the 
Nation,  Tribe,  Family,  Lineal  Descent  and  Posterity  of  every 
person  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  so  far  as  they  can  be  traced  from 
Sacred  or  Proftne  History.    London,  1817,  royal  4to. 

The  Tables  contained  in  this  elegantly  executed  volume  are  an 
improvement  upon  those  of  Speed.  To  the  name  of  each  person 
mentioned  in  every  table  chronological  dates  are  aflixod,  on  the 
very  respectable  authorities  of  Usher  and  Blair ;  and  likewise  re- 
ferences to  passages  of  Scripture  where  the  respective  names  are 
lo  be  found.  Altogether,  this  is  a  very  useful  and  agreeable  com- 
panion to  the  biblical  student. 

3.  Genealogia  Sacra :  or  Scripture  Tables,  compiled  from  the 
Holy  Bible.    By  William  BammT.    London,  1819,  4to. 

These  Tables  are  neatly  stereotyped,  and  are  chiefly  confined  to 
the  patriarchs  and  descendants  ofour  first  parents,  with  references 
1o  Uie  chapters  and  verses  of  the  several  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  where  the  names  are  mentioned.  The  chronological 
dates  are  taken  from  Blair,  Usher,  and  others.  An  alphabetical 
index  is  subjoined,  which  facilitates  reference  to  this  unassuming 
publication. 

4.  Jo.  Michaelis  Liireii  Diasertationes  Theologies  de  Genea- 
logia Christi  ex  patribus  secundum  camem.  Noriberge,  1 703, 
4to. 

5.  The  Genealogies  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  as 
recorded  by  St  Matthew  and  St  Luke,  critically  examined,  ex- 
plained, defended,  and  reconciled  to  each  other,  and  to  the  Scrip- 
tures of  die  Old  Testament  By  Edward  Yardlxt,  B.D.  Lon- 
don, 1739,  8vo. 

6.  The  Genealogies  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Matthew  and  Luke 
explained,  and  the  Jewish  Objections  removed.  London,  1771, 
8vo. 

7.  A  newly-invented  Table  for  exhibiting  to  the  View,  and 
impressing  clearly  on  the  Memory,  the  Genealogy  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  as  given  by  St  Matthew  and  St  Luke: 
also  the  Difierence  of  their  Accounts  exphiined :  with  Notes  on 
t&e  most  illustrious  persons  from  whom  our  Lord  descended,  and 
the  Objections  to  Matt  i.  11,  13.  answered,  from  all  the  best 
Commentators.  By  Robert  Berkley  Gaxxirx.  London,  1832, 
8vo. 

This  Table  is  ingeniously  constructed;  the  notes  exhibit,  in  a 
small  compass,  the  result  of^much  laborious  research. 

8.  The  Genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ,  recorded  by  Saint  Matthew 
and  Saint  Luke,  harmonized,  and  the  apparent  contradictions  re- 
conciled. By  Gervas  Watsos-.  Retford  and  London,  1833, 12mo. 


SECTION  IV. 

TREATI8K8  ON  SACRED  CHRONOLOOT. 

1.  LuDOTico  Caffxlli  Chronologia  Sacra  ab  orbe  oondito 
•d  Chiktuffl.    4to.  Paris,  1655. 

This  work  is  reprinted  by  Bishop  Walton,  in  the  prolegomena  to 
his  edition  of  the  Polyglott  Bible. 

2.  Gerhardi  Johannis  Yossii  Chronologia  Sacns  Isagoge. 
Hag.  Com.  1659,  4to. 

3.  Annales  Veteris  et  Novi  Testament!,  ^  primA  mundi  origine 
deducta  ad  extremum  Reipublics  Judaice  exddium,  k  Jacobo 
UssxRio,  Archiepiscopo  Armachano.     Geneve,  1722,  folio. 

The  best  edition  of  a  most  valuable  work.    The  chronology  of 


Archbishop  Usher  is  followed  in  the  margins  of  all  our  laige  Bibles. 
His  Annales  first  appeared  at  London,  in  1650-54^  in  two  vols,  folio ; 
and  an  English  translation  of  them  was  published  in  1658,  in  one 
volume^  folio. 

4.   Joannis  Pxarsonii  S.T.P.    Cestriensis  nuper  Episcopi 
Opera  Posthuma  Chronologica,  Ac  viz.  De  Serie  et  Sacceasione 
Vol.  1L  4  O 


Primorum  Roms  Episcoporum  Dissertationea  Due:  Qaibus 
prsfiguntur  Aitkalxs  Pauliki,  et  Lectiones  in  Acta  Apostolo- 
rum.  Singula  Pralo  tradidit,  edenda  curavit,  et  Dissertationea 
novia  Additionibus  auxit  H.  Dodwellus,  A.M.  Londini,  1688, 4to. 

5.  A  Translation  of  Bishop  Pearson's  Annals  of  Saint  Paul ; 
to  which  are  added  Geographical  and  Critical  Notes,  illustrative 
of  the  Life  and  Labours  of  that  Apostle,  taken  from  the  most 
approved  Annotations.  By  J.  M.  Williams.  Cambridge,  1826, 
12mo. 

Bp.  Pearson's  AntuUes  PauUni  have  long  been  held  in  high  esti- 
mation on  account  of  the  varied  and  profound  learning  of  their 
Author.  The  English  translation  is  enriched  with  a  great  number 
of  annotations  selected  from  the  best  sources :  and  among  them  the 
translator  has  largely  borrowed  from  the  present  work. 

6.  The  Scripture  Chronology  demonstrated  by  Astronomical 
Calculations.    By  Arthur  Bxdpord.    London,  1730,  folio. 

7.  Chronologic  de  I'Histoire  Sainte.  Par  Alphonse  de  Via* 
voLLXS.    Berlin,  1738,  2  vols.  4to. 

8.  Chronological  Antiquities ;  or  the  Antiquities  and  Chrono- 
logy of  the  most  ancient  kingdoms  from  the  creation  of  the  world* 
By  the  Rev.  John  Jacksoh.     London,  1762,  3  vols.  4U>. 

9.  A  New  Analysis  of  Chronology,  in  which  an  attempt  is 
made  to  explain  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  primitive 
Nations  of  the  World,  and  the  prophecies  relating  to  them,  on 
principles  tending  to  remove  the  imperfection  and  discordance 
of  preceding  systems.  By  the  Rev.  William  Halks,  D.D.  Lon- 
don, 1809—1812,  3  vols,  in  four  parts,  4to.  Second  Edition, 
revised  and  corrected,  1830,  in  4  vols.  8vo. 

The  title  of  this  work  ve^  inadequately  describes  its  multifarious 
contents.  Not  only  is  it  the  most  elaborate  system  of  chronology 
extant  in  our  language ;  but  there  is  scarcely  a  difficult  text  in  the 
sacred  writings  which  is  not  illustrated.  Dr.  Hales  follows  the 
chronology  of  Josephus,  whose  genuine  numbers  he  conceives  that 
he  has  restored :  and  that,  by  a  conmarison  with  the  Septuagint  and 
the  other  texts,  he  has  ascertained  tne  true  series  of  primeval  times. 
The  longer  chronology,  established  by  Dr.  H.  with  great  success,  is 
unquestionably  preferable  to  that  founded  on  the  Masoretic  text,  as 
it  removes  many  of  those  difficulties  with  which  the  Scripture  his- 
tory is  encumTOred  in  that  text.  His  *'  New  Analysis"  ought  to 
have  a  place  in  the  library  of  eveiy  biblical  student  who  can  pro- 
cure it 

10.  A  Key  to  Scripture  Chronology,  made  by  compering  Sap 
cred  History  with  Prophecy,  and  rendering  the  Bible  consistent 
with  itself;  illustrated  with  new  Tables  of  Chronology,  and 
various  notes.   By  James  Ahdrew,  LL.D.   London,  1822,  8vo. 

11.  The  Chronology  of  our  Saviour's  Life;  or  an  Inquiry 
into  the  True  Time  of  the  Birth,  Baptism,  and  Crucifixion  of 
Jesus  Christ.  By  C[hristopher]  Bxasoir,  M.A.  Cambridge, 
1819,  8vo. 

12.  Select  DisconiBea,  I.  Of  the  Correspondence  of  the  He- 
brew Months  with  the  Julian,  from  the  Latin  of  J.  David  Micha- 
XLis,  Royal  Professor  of  Goettingen.  II.  Of  the  Sabbatical  Year. 
From  the  same.  III.  Of  the  Years  of  Jubilee,  from  an  Anony- 
mous Writer,  in  M.  Masson's  Histoire  Critique  de  \a,  R^publique 
des  Lettres,  voL  v.  Art  II.  p.  Ix.  dtc.    London,  1773,  12mo. 

These  discourses  were  translated  by  the  celebrated  printer, 
William  Bowtex.  (NichoKs  Lit  Anecd.  of  the  18ih  CenUiry,  vol. 
iii.  p.  146.)  The  firtt  discoune  contains  an  ingenious  attempt  by 
Professor  Michaelis,  to  reconcile  the  discrepancies  between  the 
Mosaic  Institutions  and  the  Jewish  Calendar ;  the  writer  of  these 
pages  has  not  t>een  able  to  ascertain  where  it  first  appeared.  This 
discourse  has  been  reprinted  in  the  Calendarium  Palestine  (see  the 
next  article).  The  iecond  discourse,  which  treats  on  the  Sabbatical 
Year  (it  appears  from  Michaelis's  Commentaries  on  the  Leu's  of 
Moses,  vol.  i.  p.  391.),  is  a  translation  of  the  ninth  of  his  Commen- 
UUione*  Societad  ReguB  Ooettingensi,  per  annos  175&— 1765,  oUatte. 
The  substance  of  this  disoouise  is  inserted  in  his  Commentaries, 
vol.  i.  np.  387— <1 6.,  with  some  additional  observations.  The  de- 
sign or  the  third  discourse,  on  the  years  of  Jubilee,  is  to  show  that 
the  year  of  Jubilee  was  every  forty-ninth  year,  beinr  included  in 
the  seventh  Sabbatical  year ;  and  that  it  probably  began  in  the 
time  of  Seleucus  Nicator.  Mr.  Bowyer's  little  volume  is  uncom- 
monly scarce :  a  copy  of  it  is  in  the  very  valuable  library  belonging 
to  the  President  ancl  Fellows  of  Queen  s  College,  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  which  has  been  examined  for  the  present  article. 

13.  Calendarium  Palestina:  exhibiting  a  Tabular  View  of 
the  principal  Events  in  Scripture  History ;  the  Jewish  Festivals 
and  Fasts,  with  the  Service  of  the  Synagogue ;  the  Outlines  of 
a  Natural  Historv  of  Syria To  which  are  added  an  Ac- 
count of  the  difterent  modes  of  computing  time,  adopted  by  tho 
Hebrews,  and  a  Dissertation  on  the  Hebrew  Months,  from  tho 
Latin  of  J.  D.  Michaelis.  By  William  Ca&pxivtxb.  London 
1825, 8vo. 
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[Paet  q.  Cbap.  vn. 


Thii  publiciitian  eomisti  of  two  parts:  —  !.  The  Calendar  of 
Palestine,  which  presento  in  a  concise  form,  various  information  re- 
lative to  the  Jewish  year ;  and  2.  "  A  Dissertation  on  the  Hebrew 
Months  [from  the  Latin  of  J.  D.  Michaelis]/*  which  is  reprinted 
from  the  preceding  small  volume  of  Mr.  Bowyer.  The  Calendar 
of  Palestine  is  also  neatly  printed  on  a  large  sneet,  to  be  hung  up 
in  the  study  for  perpetual  reference. 

14.  Historis  Universe  Tabuls  Ethnographico-Periodico-Syn- 
chronisUcs,  ab  rerum  primordiis  ad  noetram  diem,  post  doctissimo- 
rum  viroram  cunis  iisque  ducibus  ad  prestantissima  temporis 
putandi  exempla  juzta  eram  vulgarem  disposile ;  adjectia  claris- 
rimarum  gentium  genealogiis  copiosoque  rerum  quarumlibet 
indice :  pnemissi  etiam  srarum  inter  se  comparata  delineatione, 
item  totius  historis  adfiniumque  doctiinanim  notitia  literaria,  in 
usnm  historis  amicorum  adomats  studio  Frandsci  Joaephi  Dum- 
BXCKii.     Beroiini,  1821,  folio. 

These  chronological  tables  claim  a  place  in  the  student's  library, 
not  only  for  their  cheapness,  but  also  for  their  utility.  They  are 
noticed  here  on  account  of  the  clear  exhibition  which  they  con- 
tain of  sacred  chronology  and  the  affiiira  of  those  nations  with 
whom  the  Jews  had  any  intercourse.  The  modem  events  are 
brought  down  to  the  year  1620. 

15.  Les  Pastes  Universels,  ou  Tableaax  Historiques,  Chrono- 
logiques,  et  G^ographiques,  contenant,  siccle  par  sidcle,  et  dans 
d(»  colonnes  distinctes,  depuis  lee  terns  les  plus  recul^  jusqu'i 
nos  jours  :— 

1.  L'origine,  les  progrds,  la  gloire,  et  la  decadence  de  tons  les 
peuples,  leurs  migrations,  leurs  colonies,  I'ordre  de  la  succeasioD 
aes  princes,  &c. 

2.  Le  precis  des  ^poques  et  des  ^v^nemens  politiques ; 

3.  L*histoire  g^n^rale  des  religions  etde  leurs  dinerentes  sectes ; 

4.  Celle  de  la  philosophie  et  de  la  legislation  chez  tous  les  peoples 
anciens  et  modemes ; 

A.  Les  d^couvertes  et  les  progr&s  dans  les  sciences  et  dans  les 
arts; 

6.  Une  notice  sur  tons  les  hommes  c^ldbres,  rappelant  leuis 
«0uvrages  ou  leurs  actions. 

Par  M.  Buret  de  Loitgchaxfs.    Paris,  1821,  atlas  4to. 

This  work  contains  the  most  copious  set  of  Chronological  Tables 
that  is  extant  in  any  language.  That  part  of  it  which  includes 
sacred  chronology  is  displayed  with  great  perspicaity. 


SECTION  V. 

CONNECTIONS   OF   SACRED   AND  PROFANE    HISTORT.^-HISTORIES 
OF  THE  BIBLE,   AND  8CRXPTUBB   BIOORAFHT. 

%*  Much  valuable  information  relative  to  the  history  of  the 
Moabiles,  Philistines,  Babylonians,  and  other  nations  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures,  is  exhibited  by  Vitringa,  in  his  Commentary  on 
Isaiah ;  oy  Bishop  Newton,  in  his  Dissertations  on  the  Prophets ; 
and  by  Reland,  in  his  Palastina ;  to  whom,  perhaps,  may  be  added 
BoUin,  in  his  Ancient  History  of  the  Greeks,  Assyrians,  &c.  8  vols. 
8vo. 


1.  Thk  Sacred  and  Profane  History  of  the  Work!  connected, 
from  the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the  Dissolution  of  the  Assy- 
rian Empire.  By  8.  SLucKroRB,  M.A.  8vo.  4  vols.  London, 
1743,  best  edition.  This  well-knoWn  and  valuable  work  has 
been  several  times  reprinted. 

2.  The  Old  and  New  Testament  connected,  in  the  History 
of  the  Jews  and  neighbouring  Nations,  from  the  Declension  of 
the  Kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah  to  the  time  of  Christ  By 
Humphrey  Pride avx,  D.D.  8vo.  4  vols.  London,  1749,  10th 
fdit  reprinted  in  4  vols.  8vo,  1808. 

3.  The  Connection  of  Sacred  and  Profane  Histoiy,  from  the 
Death  of  Joshua  until  the  Decline  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Israel 
and  Judah.  Intended  to  complete  the  works  of  Shuckford  and 
Prideaux.  By  the  Rev.  M.  Russzll,  LL.D.  London,  1837, 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo. 

4.  Histotre  des  Juifs  depuis  J^sus  Christ  Par  Jaqnea  Bas- 
BAes.     A  la  Haye,  1716,  16  tomes,  8vo.  best  edition. 

5.  The  History  of  the  Jews  since  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ, 
tianslated  from  the  French  of  M.  Basnage.  London,  1708,  folio. 

"  The  learning  and  research  manifested  in  this  work  are  amazing ; 
and  on  the  subject,  nothing  belter,  nothing  more  accurate  and  satis- 
iattory,  can  well  be  expected."    (Dr.  A.  Clarke.) 

6.  The  Histoiy  of  the  Old  Testament  Methodized :  to  which 
IS  annexed  a  short  History  of  the  Jewish  Aflairs,  from  the  end 
of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  birth  of  our  Saviour.  By  Samuel 
Cmahock      London,  lGb3*   1695,  folio. 


This  work  was  translated  mto  Latin«  and  published  at  Leyden, 
in  1685,  in  8va  Though  now  superseded  by  the  improved  eaitioo 
of  Stackhouse*s  History  of  the  Bible,  which  is  noticed  in  the  pre- 
sent page,  it  may  yet  be  consulted  with  advantage  by  the  stndent 
who  may  not  have  access  to  that  work.  Mr.  Cradock's  volume 
may  frequently  be  procured  for  a  few  shillings. 

7.  A  Compleat  Histoiy  of  the  Holy  Bible,  in  which  are  in- 
serted the  Occurrences  that  happened  during  the  space  of  about 
four  hundred  years,  from  the  days  of  the  Prophet  Malachi  to  the 
birth  of  our  Blessed  Saviour.  The  whole  illustrated  vrith  Notes. 
By  Laurence  How  el,  M.A.  London,  1725,  3  vols.  8vo.  A 
new  edition,  London,  1806,  3  vols.  12mo. 

The  new  impression  of  this  compendious  History  of  the  Bible 
was  corrected  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  George  Buraer,  M.A..  by 
whom  it  has  been  so  materially  corrected  and  improved  as  afasiost 
to  form  a  new  work. 

8.  A  New  History  of  the  Holy  Bible,  from  the  Beginning  at 
the  World  to  the  Establishment  of  Christianity,  with  Aosweis 
to  most  of  the  controverted  questions,  dissertations  upon  tht 
most  remarkable  passages,  and  a  Connection  of  Profiuie  History 
all  along.  By  Thomas  Stackholsb,  A.M.  London,  1752» 
2  vols,  folio. 

This  work  has  always  been  highly  esteemed  for  its  utility  and 
the  varietur  of  valuable  illustration  which  the  author  has  brooght 
together  uom  every  accessible  source.  A  new  edition  of  it  wai 
published  in  1817,  in  three  volumes,  4to.,  with  important  cor- 
rections and  additions,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gleig,  one  of  the  bishops 
of  the  Scottish  episcopal  church. 

9.  The  History  of  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth,  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  A.D.  73 ;  txana- 
lated  from  the  German  of  John  Jabv,  D.D.  With  a  ooiitiniii»> 
tion  to  the  time  of  Adrian.    London,  18S9,  8  vols.  8vou  1^  4s. 

Though  not  so  stated  in  the  title-page,  this  is  a  reprint  of  the 
original  work  of  the  learned  Professor  Jahn,  tranriated  by  M. 
Calvin  £.  Stowe,  of  Andover  [Massachusetu],  and  published  at 
New  York  in  1829,  in  one  large  volume,  containing  693  pages.  In 
M  note,  however,  at  the  end  of  Professor  Stuart^  Preiace,  it  is 
stated  that  the  whole  has  been  thoroughly  revised ;  and  such  alter- 
ations made  as  seemed  requisite  to  render  the  authw's  meanii^ 
clear  and  intelligible.  This  work  of  the  late  learned  Profesnr 
Jahn  contains  the  most  succinct  and  critically  arranged  history  of 
the  Jews  which  is  extant :  it  exhibits  throughout  manifest  impres> 
sions  of  the  same  care,  diligence,  deep  researoh,  and  sound  judg- 
ment, which  characterizes  his  other  treatises.  The  continuation  is 
neatly  translated  from  Basna^e's  History  of  the  Jews,  in  French, 
and  nils  up  a  chasm  in  the  history  of  that  people,  which  it  is  de 
sirable  to  have  supplied.  Professor  Stuart,  of  Andover,  recom 
mends  eveiy  theological  student  to  make  himself  iiuniliar  wiik 
this  work  tnroughouL  "  It  is  impossible  that  he  should  not  reap 
the  benefit  of  such  an  acquisition."    (Vol.  i.  Pref  p.  ix.) 

10.  Christ.  NoLDii  Historia  Idumsa,  seu  de  Vit4  et  Gestis 
Herodum  Diatribe.    Franequene,  1660,  12mo. 

This  volume  contains  notices  of  eighty-three  persons  of  the 
Family  of  the  Herods ;  and  the  learned  author  has  introduced 
many  valuable  notes  illiutrating  the  works  of  the  Jewish  historiaa, 
and  occasionally  vindicating  him  from  the  censures  of  Baranius, 
Serrarius,  and  other  critics.  This  book  is  not  of  very  mmmoii 
occurrence. 

11.  Commentaries  on  the  Ai&irs  of  Christians  before  the 
time  of  Constantine  the  Great:  or  an  enlarged  View  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  first  three  centuries.  Translated 
from  the  Latin  of  Dr.  Moshxim,  by  R.  S.  Vidal,  Esq.  London, 
1813,  2  vols.  8vo. 

12.  Jo.  Francisd  Buddsi  Historia  Ecclesiastica  Veteris  Tes- 
tamentL     Editio  tertia.     Hale,  1726-29,  2  vols.  4to. 

13.  Jo.  Georgii  Walghxi  Historia  Ecclesiastica  Novi  Testa- 
menti  variis  observationibus  illustrata.    Jens,  1734,  4to. 

14.  Ecclesiastical  Annals  from  the  Commencement  of  the 
Scripture  History  to  the  Sixteenth  Century  :  being  a  compreased 
Translation  (with  notes)  of  the  Introthtetio  ad  IRttoriam  et 
Antiquitatet  Sacra*  of  Professor  Spanheim,  of  Leyden ;  and 
containing  a  succinct  notice  of  the  principal  events,  and  the 
state  of  the  Church  in  each  century.  To  which  are  prefixed 
the  Elements  of  Chronology,  Chronological  Tables,  and  the 
Geography  of  Palestine.  By  the  Rev.  Greorge  Wkiurt.  Loo- 
don,  1828,  8vo. 

Numerous  ecclesiastical  ^histories  of  the  Old  and  New  Teatar 
ment  were  published  on  the  Continent  in  the  course  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries;  an  account  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  Walchii  Bibliotheca  Theologica  Selects,  vol.  iii.  pp.  145— 
180.  Among  these,  Professor  Spanheim's  "Introduclio  ad  Histo- 
nam  Sacranr'  enjojred  a  high  reputation.  The  most  complete  edi- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of  his  works.  As  these,  front 
their  size  and  price,  are  not  accessible  to  ordinary  students,  Mr. 
Wright  has  conferred  a  favour  on  them  by  presenting  to  them  the 
substance  of  Spanheim*s  learned  treatise  m  an  English  dtem 
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15.  Scripture  Characters :  or,  a  Practical  Improvement  of  the 
Principal  HiBtories  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  By  Thomas 
RoaiKSOH,  MA.  London,  i  vols.  8vo.  and  12mo.  variotts  edi- 
tions. 

An  abridgment  of  this  well-known  and  deservedly-esteemed 
work  was  published  in  1817,  in  12mo. 

16.  Female  Scripture  Characters,  exemplifying  Female  Yir- 
tnes.    By  Mrs.  Ki  HO.    Tenth  edition.    London,  1826,  12mo. 

The  pious  and  accomplished  authoress  of  this  excellent  work, 
which  was  first  published^  in  1811,  composed  it  expressly  for  the 
use  of  females,  in  order  to  supply  the  absence  of  Female  Scripture 
Characters  in  Mr.  Robinson's  volumes,  in  which  two  women  only 
are  introduced.  Mrs.  King's  work  is  much  and  deservedly  used  in 
achools  as  well  as  in  private  families. 

17.  Female  Scripture  Biography ;  including  an  Essay  on  what 
Christianity  has  done  for  Women.  By  Francis  AugciiBtus  Cox, 
M.A.    London,  1817, 2  vols.  8vo. 

18.  Scripture  Biography ;  or,  Lives  and  Characters  of  the 
Principal  Personages  recoided  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
By  John  Watkiits,  LL.D.    London,  1809,  12mo. 

19.  Scripture  Portraits:  or,  Biographical  Memoirs  of  the  most 
Distinguished  Characten  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in 
the  Evangelists.  By  Robert  Stzyensoit.  London,  1817-20, 
4  vols.  12mo. 

20.  Biographic  Sacr^e,  par  A.  L.  C.  CodrKKSL.  Amsterdam, 
1825-26,  4  tomes,  8vo. 

These  volumes,  which  are  neither  scientific  nor  elementary,  are 
designed  ibr  well-informed  but  not  learned  readers :  each  article, 
in  alphabetical  order,  contains  a  narrative  of  facto  drawn  from  the 
Bible,  an  explanation  of  difficulties,  a  sketch  of  the  character,  and 
finally  a  short  summary  of  the  principal  texto  of  Scripture,  in  which 
the  person  is  mentioned,  besides  those  which  immediately  relate  to 
his  history.  The  work  is,  upon  the  whole,  executed  with  ability  : 
the  objections  of  infidels  are  fairly  met,  and  satisfactorily  answered, 
and  many  judicious  reflections  are  interspersed. 

21.  A  Critical  History  of  the  Life  of  David,  in  which  the 
principal  events  are  ranged  in  order  of  time :  the  chief  objections 
of  Mr.  Bayle  and  othera  against  the  character  of  this  prince,  and 
the  Scripture  account  of  him,  and  the  occurrences  of  his  reign, 
are  examined  and  refuted ;  and  the  Psalms  which  refer  to  him 
are  explained.  By  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  CHxirnLiB,  D.D.  Lon- 
don, 1766,  2  vols.  8vo. 

A  book  above  all  praise ;  it  was  occasioned  by  the  publication, 
in  1762,  of  a  vile  and  blasphemous  tract,  entitled  "The  History  of 
the  Man  after  God's  own  heart."  Dr.  Chandler  has  illustrated 
many  of  the  PSalms  in  an  admirable  manner. 

22.  An  Historical  Account  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  David 
King  of  Israel :  interspersed  with  various  Conjectures,  Digres- 
sions, and  Disquisitions.  In  which,  among  other  things,  Mr. 
Bayle*s  critidsros  upon  the  conduct  and  character  of  that  Prince 
are  fully  considered.  [By  Patrick  Dklavt,  D.D.]  London,  1741- 
42,  3  vols.  8vo. 

A  respectable  and  useful  work,  but  neatly  inferior  to  Dr.  Chand- 
ler's  masterly  "Critical  History  of  the  Life  of  David:"  it  vras 
published  anonymous]]^,  and  has  been  repeatedly  printed;  and 
nuy  firequentlyoe  obtained  at  a  low  price. 

23.  The  Great  Eiemplar  of  Sanctity  and  Holy  Life  aocoidxng 
to  the  Christian  Institutioii ;  described  in  the  Ifistory  of  the  Life 


and  Death  of  Jesus  Christ  With  Considerations  and  Discourses 
upon  the  several  parts  of  the  story,  and  Prayera  fitted  to  the 
several  mysteries.  By  Jeremy  Tatlob,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Down 
and  Connor,  folio :  also  in  2  vols.  8vo.  various  editions. 

This  work  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  second  and  third  volumes  oi 
the  Collective  Works  of  Bishop  Taylor,  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  R. 
Pitman,  with  a  memoir  of  the  bishop's  life  and  writings  by  the  late 
Bishop  Heber;  who  has  given  an  able  and  interesting  anal)rais  of 
the  '  Great  Exemplar,'  and  has  pointed  out  some  important  particu- 
lars, "  in  which  this  great  and  good  man  has  departed  from  the  usual 
sense  of  the  church,  and  the  general  analogy  of  Scripture."  (Bishop 
Tayk>r'8  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  cxxix.— czxiiz.)  An  abridgment  of  the 
'  Great  Exemplar'  was  published  by  the  Rev.  W.  Darnell,  London, 
1818. 8vo. 

24.  The  History  of  the  Life  of  Jesus  Christ,  taken  from  the 
New  Testament,  with  Observations  and  Refiections,  proper  to 
illustrate  the  Excellency  of  his  Character  and  the  Divinity  of 
his  Mission  and  Religion.  By  George  Bsnson,  D.D.  London, 
1764,  4to. 

25.  Observations  on  the  History  of  Jesus  Christ,  serving  to 
illustrate  the  Propriety  of  his  Conduct  and  the  Beauty  of  hia 
Character.  By  David  Hu2f teb,  D.D.  Edinburgh,  1 770,  2  vols. 
8vo. 

26.  The  Private  Character  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  con- 
sidered as  an  Example  to  all  his  Disciples,  and  a  Demonstration 
of  his  Mission.    By  Thomas  Williams.    London,  1833,  12mo. 

Both  these  works  contain  many  ingenious  and  instructive  remarks 
on  the  character  and  conduct  ot  Jesus  Christ,  which  are  either  not 
at  all  noticed,  or  but  imperfectly  considered  by  preceding  writora 
who  have  discussed  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion. 


%•  In  the  present  as  well  as  in  the  preceding  sections  of  this 
Appendix,  the  Author  has  endeavoured  to  bring  forward  the  prin-^ 
cipal  CommentaUtrs  and  Bihliad  Critics,  both  British  and  foreign. 
Many  of  them,  indeed,  are  too  costly  to  be  purchased  by  the  gene- 
rality of  biblical  studenU ;  but  a  considerable  portion,  if  not  the 
whole  of  them,  is  to  be  found  in  our  public  libraries,  and  it  is  de- 
sirable to  know  in  what  works  the  best  mformalion  is  to  be  procured, 
even  though  we  may  not  in  every  instance  be  able  to  purchase  them, 
as  well  as  to  be  on  our  guard  lest  we  should  be  misled  in  buying 
cheap  books  which  are  of  comparatively  little  utility.  Ample  as 
these  lists  are,  they  might  have  easily  been  enlarged,  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  eariier  works  on  Sacred  Philology,  if  the 
limits  of  the  present  volume  would  have  permitted  it  The  reader, 
however,  who  is  curious  in  s^einij;  what  nas  been  written  on  this 
subject,  may  (besides  the  authorities  already  referred  to  in  p.  113. 
of  this  Appendix)  consult  the  first  volume  oTthe  classed  Catalogue 
of  the  Library  of  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge  (London,  1827,  royal  8va),  pp.  22—91. ;  and  also  the 
Bibliotheca  Piersoniana,  or  Catalogue  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pierson's 
Library  (sold  by  auction  in  May,  1815).  The  SaU  Catalogues  of 
the  prmcipal  theological  Booksellers  of  London,  which  are  fire- 
quently  interspersed  with  useful  bibliographical  notices,  are  par- 
ticularly valuable,  for  the  numerous  commentaries  and  other  works 
on  sacred  criticism  which  they  contain,  both  British  and  foreign, 
especially  the  latter. 

On  the  choice  of  commentators,  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  the 
author  of  this  work  to  ofler  an  opinion ;  the  student  will  doubtless 
be  regulated  in  his  selection  by  the  judgment  of  judicious  firiends 
or  thoological  tntonk 
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ASVXirSA  TO   THX  8BBIX8   OF  XSITtOKS   OV  THX   EXBBBW 
BIB  LB. 

Page  9.  eol  1.    After  last  line  but  10.  add 

5*.  The  Psalms  in  Hebrew,  metrically  arranged  by  the.  Rev. 
J.  RoGSBs.    Oxford  and  London,  1833,  1834.    2  toIs.  12mo. 

This  very  useful  edition  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  It  beautifully 
printed.  Vol.  I.  contains  the  Hebrew  text,  metrically  arranged 
according  to  the  plan  to  which  Bishop  Lowth  led  the  way  in  his  Lec- 
tures on  Hebrew  Poetry,  and  which  was  subsequently  adopted  by 
Br.  Kennicott  in  his  Critical  Edition  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and 
in  some  respects  improved  by  Dr.  Jahn  in  his  edition  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible.  Vol.  II.  consists  of  two  essays;  1.  On  the  Character  and 
Construction  of  Hebrew  Poetry;  and  3.  On  the  Various  Readings 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  These  are  followed  by  Select  Various  Read- 
ings of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  Notes  on  the  Metrical  Arrangement 
of  the  Psalms,  and  Notes  (chiefly  critical)  on  the  text  itself.  This 
volume  is  concluded  by  a  short  notice  of  the  Ambrotian  Manuscript 
of  the  Syriac  Version  of  the  Pialms. 

Page  9.    At  top  of  eol.  2.  add 

6*.  The  Lyre  of  David;  or,  an  Analysis  of  the  Psalms,  Criti- 
cal and  Practical ;  to  which  is  added  a  Hebrew  and  Chaldee 
Grammar,  by  Yictorinus  Bythner.  Translated  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Dxx,  A.  B.  To  which  are  added  by  the  Translator,  a 
Praxis  of  the  first  eight  Psalms,  and  tables  of  the  imperfect  verbs. 
Dublin  and  London,  1836.  8vo. 

A  translation  of  Bythner*f  Lyra,  with  a  few  omissions,  and  va- 
rious improvements,  which  much  increase  its  value  to  the  biblical 
student 


▲DDXJfDA  TO   THB  8XBIX8   OV   BDITIOITS    OV    TBB   SBXXK     TBB- 
TAMBKT. 

Page  I6.C0L  1.    Line  4.  add 
Dr.  8cholz*B  edition  of  Griesbach's  Greek  Testament,  has  been 
discontinued  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  learned  editor. 
The  volume  is  very  neatly  printed. 

Page  18.  eoL  1.  Last  Kne  htU  18.  add 
The  second  volume  of  Dr.  Scholz's  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment appeared  in  1836.  It  contains  the  text  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  the  Epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse,  with  the  various  read- 
ings, which  are  displayed  in  the  same  order  as  in  the  first  volume. 
The  Prolegomena  comprise  an  account  of  the  manuscripts  of  these 
books,  whether  collated  by  previous  editors  or  by  himself}  includ- 
ing some  addenda  to  the  Prolegomena  of  the  first  volume.  An  ap- 
pendix is  subjoined  which  treats  on  the  additions  prefixed  and 
annexed  to  the  manuscripts  of  the  Acts  and  Epistles ;  and  2.  On 
the  Synaxaria  and  Menologia  found  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  Acts 
and  Epistles  which  are  preserved  at  Paris.  This  is  the  completest 
critical  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  with  various  readings, 
which  has  ever  been  published. 

Page  19.  eoL  1.  Laat  line  but  9.  add 
Dr.  Bloomfield  published  a  becoiid  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment in  1836,  with  great  improvements  and  important  additions. 
Much,  however,  as  bad  been  done  in  the  two  preceding  impressions, 
the  THXBD  edition,  which  is  stereotyped,  is  yet  further  enlarged,  (to 
the  extent  of  not  less  than  200  pages,)  and  very  materially  im- 
proved. In  addition  to  his  own  researches,  Dr.  Bloomfield  has 
availed  himself  of  various  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  his 
work,  which  in  its  present  state  exhibits  the  result  of  the  labours 
of  all  preceding  critical  editors  of  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as 
of  his  own  researches  for  more  than  thirty  years.  The  following 
are  the  leading  features  of  this  edition  1— 

1.  The  Text  has  again  been  carefully  examined  and  finally  set- 
tled, so  as  to  form — in  effect— a  new  and  accurate  recension  { 
which  is  so  constructed  as  to  represent  both  the  common  and  the 
corrected  text,  and  at  the  same  time  adverts  to  the  various  texts 
formed  by  the  best  preceding  critical  editors,  especially  Griesbacb, 
Matthci,  and  Scholz.    The  readings  of  Dr.  Scholz's  text,  when 


varying  from  that  of  the  present  edition,  are  given  in  the  critical 
notes.  The  punctuation  has  been  again  revised,  and  varimis  im- 
provements have  t>een  introduced. 

2.  The  Tabular  Parallels,  representing  the  harmony  of  the  four 
Gospels,  which  had  originally  been  denved  from  Dr.  Vater's  edi- 
tion, have  been  re-oollated  and  revised,  and  many  corrections  and 
improvements  have  been  introduced,  either  by  the  removal  of 
references  which  were  not  strictly  parallel,  or  by  the  introduction 
of  new  and  important  parallel  references,  chiefly  derived  from  tbe 
Rev.,  Edward  Greswell's  valuable  *Harmonia  Evangelica,'  and 
<  Dissertations.'  And  the  Collection  of  Marginal  References 
throughout  the  New  Testament  has  been  materially  corrected  and 
improved. 

3.  But  the  chief  improvement  will  be  found  in  the  Annotations. 
Among  these,  the  Critical  Notet  are  greatly  increased  in  number 
as  well  as  importance,  especially  by  a  perpetual  reference  to  Dr. 
Scholz's  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  the  results  of  whose  la- 
bours, as  far  as  is  practicable,  are  now  laid  before  the  reader.  The 
Exegetical  Notes  have  received  equal  attention,  and  now  form  a 
perpetual  commentary  in  epitome ;  in  which  the  connexion  of  pas- 
sages is  traced,  the  course  of  the  sacred  writer's  arpiments  is  de- 
veloped, and  the  doctrinal  harmony  of  sentiment  with  other  parts 
of  Scripture  is  displayed.  In  these  notes  numerous  apposite  pa- 
rallel constructions  are  introduced  from  Classical  Authors,  besides 
some  select  elucidations  from  Rabbinical  Writers.  The  Glossarial 
Notes,  which  establish  or  illustrate  the  sense  of  all  really  diflScult 
words  or  phrases,  are  made  so  comprehensive,  as,  with  the  aid  of 
the  Greek  Index  of  words  and  phrases  explained,  to  render  it  ksa 
frequently  necessary  for  the  student  to  refer  to  a  Lexicon. 

4.  The  typographical  execution  of  this  edition  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  correct :  and  its  value  is  not  a  little 
enhanced  by  the  addition  of  an  entirely  New  Map  of  Palestine  and 
Syria,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  first  volume.  This  map,  which  is 
adapted  to  illustrate  not  only  the  New  Testament,  but  alio  tbe 
works  of  the  Jewish  historian,  Josepbus,  has  been  drawn  by  Mr. 
Arrowsmith,  from  the  most  recent  and  important  authorities,  under 
the  special  direction  of  Colonel  Leake. 

Upon  the  whole,  without  depreciating  the  merit  of  the  labours 
of  preceding  editors,  this  third  edition  of  the  Greek  Testamoit,  by 
Dr.  Bloomfield,  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  for 
biblical  students,  that  has  yet  been  issued  from  tbe  press  in  this 
country. 

Page  19.  eol,  1.    Line  17.  add 

60.  Antiquiasimus  Quatuor  Evangdiorum  Ganoniooram  Co- 
dex San-GsJlensis  Oreco-Latinus  interlinearis,  nunquam  adhnc 
ooUatus.  Ad  similitudinem  ipsius  libri  menu  script!  aocaratiaBiniB 
delineandum,  et  lapidibus  exprimendum  curavit  H.  C.  M.  Rn^ 
Tia.    Turid,  1836.    4to. 

This  is  a  beautifully  lithographed  copy  of  a  valuable  manuscript 
of  the  four  Gospels  hitherto  uncollated.  The  prolegomena  of  the 
editor  detail  the  plan  adopted  in  his  publication,  and  the  external 
appearance  of  the  manuscript  j  which,  he  shows,  must  have  been 
written  in  Switzerland,  and  by  several  copyists.  Its  aifinity  with 
the  Codex  Boernerianus  of  tbe  Epistles  is  then  proved.  One  chap- 
ter is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  tbe  confusion  of  letters  oocur- 
ing  in  the  Codex  San-Gallensis ;  another,  to  the  marginal  notes 
written  on  the  manuscript ;  and  a  third,  to  its  country,  and  to  the 
age  when  it  was  written.  The  last  chapter  of  the  prolegomena 
contains  a  copy  of  the  Poem  of  Hilary,  Bishop  of  Aries,  upon  the 
Gospel,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  Codex  San-Gallensis.  The  fac- 
simile then  follows ;  and  thirty-four  closely  printed  pages  of  anno- 
tations terminate  this  carefully  edited  volume,  a  copy  of  which  is 
in  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum. 

61.  *H  KAINH  AlAeHKH.  Ex  edidone  Stephani  teitxa,  1550. 
The  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ :  ae- 
Gording  to  the  authorized  versioa.  The  Greek  and  English  texts 
arranged  in  parallel  columns.  A  New  Edition,  with  the  addition 
of  the  marguial  references.  Cambridge,  at  the  Pitt  Press,  1836. 
12mo. 

For  this  beautifully  and  accurately  printed  edition  of  the  New 
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TestBtneiit,  biblkal  itndeDts  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  James 
ScHOLEFiBLD,  M.  A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek ;  who  states,  that 
**  The  only  variations)  introduced  into  this  edition  from  that  of 
Robert  Stephens,  1660,  (besides  occasional  chinges  in  the  punctua- 
tion, and  the  correction  of  manifest  typographical  errors,)  are  the 
following; — In  Matt  vL  24,  and  Luke  xvi.  14,  the  word  tianoivS  is 
uniformly  printed  after  Griesbach ;  whereas  in  Stephens  it  varies 
between  the  single  and  double  ^i.  2.  In  Matt,  zxiii.  13,  14,  the 
order  of  the  verses  is  inverted,  to  make  it  agree  with  the  En|lish 
version.  3.  In  Mark  xiv.  19,  John  viL  9,  Romans  xiL  5,  na^^tn  is 
uniformly  printed  as  one  won],  which,  in  the  first  passage,  Stephens 
divides  into  two.  4.  In  1  Peter  iiL  11,  the  words  iyaioi^-  l^tirtivAra 
are  retained,  though  omitted  in  Stephens's  edition  {  as  this  omission 
appears  to  have  Men  purely  accidental,  contrary  to  all  MSS.  ver- 
sions, and  former  editions.  In  the  marginal  references,  which  are 
introduced  into  this  edition,  the  translations,  enclosed  between 
brackets,  are  those,  which  have  been  adlled  subsequently  to  1611, 
chiefly  by  Dr.  Blayney,  in  his  revision,  published  at  Oxford,  1769." 

62.  'H  KA1NH  ATABHKH.  Tbe  New  Testament  in  Greek, 
chiefly  from  the  text  of  Mill,  with  copious  English  notes  ....  To 
which  are  annexed  a  Chronological  Harmony,  and  three  Indexes. 
By  the  Rev.  William  Tboixopx,  M.  A.    London  1837,  8vo. 

For  an  account  of  this  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  see  the 
Christian  Remembrancer  for  February  1838,  (vol.  xx.  pp.  66-70.) 

63.  The  New  Testament  in  Greek  and  English,  with  the 
usual  Marginal  References  and  Readings,  a  Marginal  Harmony,  or 
Concordance  of  Words,  and  a  gn^aated  collection  of  various 
Readings  from  Griesbach.  Anranged  and  edited  by  Edward 
Cau>wki.l,  D.  D.     Oxford,  1837.     2  vols.  12ma 

64.  *H  KAlNH  ATAeHKH.  Griesbach's  Text,  with  the  var 
liouB  leadings  of  Mill  and  Schoh.    London,  1887,  small  8vo. 

**  This  title-page,  brief  as  it  is,  describes  the  work  very  well. 
It  gives  the  reader,  in  a  portable  form,  in  short,  the  readings  of 
three  well-known  texts  of  the  New  Testament.  In  addition  to 
this,  Griesbach *s  probable  readings  are  given  in  foot-notes;  and 
there  is  an  useful  and  compendious  account  of  the  Various  editions 
of  the  New  Testament  prefixed,  together  with  a  harmony,"  pre- 
senting some  features  of  diflTerence  from  other  arrangements, 
*'  chro^ological  and  other  useful  tables,  together  with  parallel  pas- 
sages given  in  the  margin."  Brief  prefaces  are  prefixed  to  each 
book ;  and,  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  use  this  edition 
for  theological  purposes,  a  body  of  parallel  references  is  given  in 
tbe  margin ;  and  the  facility  of  comparison  is  much  increased  by 
observing  a  distinct  notation  for  parallels  of  single  passages  or 
Ideas,  and  for  those  furnishing  a  detailed  narrative  of  the  same 
events.  Great  care  has  been  taken  to  admit  only  such  as  are  really, 
and  not  merely  verbally,  parallel  passages.  **  The  work  is  well 
and  clearly  printed,  and  has  two  engravmgs,  a  coloured  fac-simile 
specimen  of  the  Cotton  manuscript"  of  the  four  Gospels,  **  and  of  a 
manuscript  of  the  thirteenth  century  in  the  cursive*'  or  ordinary 
Greek  «  character."  (British  Magazine,  February,  1838,  vol.  xiiL 
p.  179.) 

ADDXITBA  TO    THX  XDITIONS  OT  THX    STmO-SSTHANeXLO     YXB- 
810  IT. 

Page  26.  eoL  1.    Delete  lines  28  to  32.  and  add 

2.  Libri  IV.  Regum  Syro-Hexaplaris  Specimen  e  Manuscripto 
Pariaiensi  Syriace  edidit,  textum  Versionis  Alexandrinie  Hexa- 
plarem  restituit,  notisque  illustravit  Joannes  Godotfredus  Hasbx. 
Jens,  1782.  8vo. 

3.  Codex  Syriaco-Hexaplaria  Ambroeiano-Mediolanensia  edi- 
tus,  et  Latine  versus,  a  Matthso  Nobbkro.  Londini  Gothorum, 
1787.  4to. 

This  work  contains  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and  EzekieL 

4.  Daniel,  aecundum  editionem  LXX  Interpretom,  ex  Tetra- 
j>lis  desumptum.  Ex  codice  8yro-EstrangheIo  Bibliothecaa  Am- 
brosians  Syriace  edidit,  Latine  vertit,  pnefatione  notiaque  illus- 
travit, Carolus  Bvoatus.    Mediol'ani,  1788. 4to. 

6.  Curs  Hexaplares  in  Jobum,  e  Codice  Syriaco-Hexaplairi 
Ambroaio-MediolanensL  Scripsit  Henricus  Middxuiobpf.  Vra- 
tislaviie,  1817.  4to. 

6.  Psalmi,  secundum  editionem  LXX  Interpretum,  quoa  ex 
codice  Syro-Efltranghelo-  Bibliothece  Ambroaiann  Syriao^  impri- 
mendos  curavit,  Latine  vertit,  notisque  critida  illustravit,  Carolus 
Bfoatus.    Mediolani,  1820.  4to. 

7.  Codex  Syriaco-Hexaplaris  Liber  Qaartus  Regum,  ^  codice 
I'arisiensi :  Isaias,  duodecim  Prophets  Minores,  Proverbia,  Jobus, 
Canticum  Canticorum,  Threni,  Ecclesiastes,  e  Codice  Mediolan- 
ensi.  Edidit  et  oommentariis  illustravit  Henricus  Midoildobpf. 
Berolini,  1835.  2  tomis,  4to. 

The  first  part  or  volume  of  this  most  valuable  work  contains  the 
Syriac  Text;  the  second,  the  critical  commentaries  of  the  learned 
editor.  For  a  critical  account  of  Dr.  MiddeldorpPs  work,  see  the 
Journal  des  Savans,  Juillet,  1837,  pp.  422-427. 


COPTIC    TXBBIOir. 


Page  26.  eoL  2.    After  last  line  hut  26.  add 

5.  Psalterium  Coptice,  ad  codicum  fidem  recensuit;  Lectionia 
varietatem  et  Psalmos  Apocryphos  Sahididl  Dialecto  conscriptoa, 
ac  primum  k  G.  C.  Woidio  editos,  adjecit  ^.  L.  InxLXB.  Berolini, 
1838.  8vo. 

6.  Duodecim  Prophetarum  Libros,  in  Lingua  ^gyptiaca,  vulgo 
Coptica  aeu  Memphitica,  ex  Manuscripto  Parisiensi  deacriptoe  et 
cum  Manuscripto  Johannia  Lee,  J.  C.  D.  oollatos,  Latine  edidit 
Henricus  Tattax,  A.  M.  Ozonii,  1836.  8vo. 

7.  Testamentum  Novum  Coptico-Memphiticum  ex  MSS.  Re- 
gis Bibliothecs  BeroUnenaia  emendatum  a  M.  Schwabtzb. 
Lipeis,  1838.  4to. 


eOTHTG    TSBSIOH. 

Page  28.  ooL  2.  After  last  line  hut  35.  add 
5*.  Ulfilas.  Yeteris  et  Novi  Testamenti  Yersionia  Gothics 
Fragmenta  qus  supersunt,  ed  fidem  Codd.  castigata,  Latinitate 
donata,  adnotatione  criticd  instructa,  cum  Glossario  et  Gramma- 
tics Lingus  Gothics,  conjunctis  curis  ediderunt  H.  C.  de  Gabb- 
LEKz  et  Dr.  J.  LozBX.  Yol.  I.  Altenburgi  et  Lipsis,  1836. 
4to. 

In  this  edition  are  comprised  all  the  fragments  of  the  Gothic 
Yersion  of  tbe  Bible  which  are  known  to  be  extant  They  are 
accurately  printed  from  tbe  best  MSS.  and  critical  editions,  tbe  va« 
rious  readings  of  which  are  exhibited  in  the  notes.  The  first 
volume  contains  all  the  fragments  of  the  New  Testament,  to  which 
are  prefixed  learned  prolegomena,  discussing  the  history  and  critical 
value  of  the  Gothic  Version,  and  the  various  MSS.  of  it  which  are 
preserved  in  different  libraries.  The  second  volume  was  announced 
as  t>eing  in  a  forward  state  of  preparation,  while  these  supplement- 
ary  pages  were  passing  through  the  press. 


ABOLO-SAXOW   TZBaiOH. 

Page  29.  eol  1.  After  last  line  hut  16.  add 
6.  Libri  Psalmorum  Yersio  antique  Latina  cum  Paraphraai 
Anglo-Saxonidt,  partim  solute  oratione,  partim  metricd,  compodta, 
nunc  primum.  e  Cod.  MS.  Bibl.  Regis  Parisiensis  desumpta. 
Edidit  Benjamin  Thobpb.  Oxonii,  e  Typographeo  Academico, 
1835.  Svp. 

XireLISB   PBOTXSTAKT  TZBSIOirB   OP  THX  BIBIB. 

Page  34.  eol^\,  line  9.    After  «  2.  TriraAix's  Yersion,"  add 

(1.)  The  Newe  Teatamente.  x.n.xxvi.  8vo. 

(2.)  The  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ:  published  in  1526.  Being  the  first  translation  from  the 
Greek  into  English,  by  that  eminent  Scholar  and  Martyr,  Wil- 
liam TvirnALB.  Reprinted  verbatim :  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life 
and  Writings,  by  George  Oflfor.  Together  with  the  Proceedinga 
and  Correspondence  of  Henry  YIIL,  Sir  T.  More,  and  Lord 
Cromwell.    London,  xdcccxxxvi.  8vo. 

(3.)  The  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  By  William  TrirnALZ,  the  Martyr.  The  original  Edi- 
tion, 1526,  being  the  first  vernacular  Translation  from  the  Greek ; 
with  B  Memoir  of  bis  Life  and  Writings.  To  which  are  annexed 
the  essential  variationa  of  Coverdale'a,  Thomas  Matthew's,  the 
Genevan,  and  the  Bishops'  Bibles,  aa  marginal  readings.  By  J 
P.  Dabney.     Andover  and  New  York,  1837.  8vo. 

The  LoNDOB  reprint  of  the  first  edition  of  Tyndale's  version  of 
the  New  Testament,  published  in  1836,  is  very  neatly  executed, 
and  is  an  exact  reprint  of  an  unique  and  perfect  copy  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Trustees  of  the  Baptist  Academy  or  College  at  Bris- 
tol, except  that  the  Roman  letter  has  been  employed,  with  a  view 
to  render  it  more  generally  useful.  The  woodcuts  and  ornamental 
letters  have  been  carefully  copied  from  the  original  volume.  An 
imperfect  copy  of  Tyndale*s  version  of  the  New  Testament  is  pre- 
served in  the  library  belonging  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Saint 
Paul's. 

The  Anglo-American  edition  is  edited  with  much  industry  and 
taste  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Dabney.  It  contains,  first,  a  reprint  of  the 
London  edition  just  noticed ;  secondly,  the  essential  variations  of 
Coverdale's,  Matthew's,  Cranmer's,  the  Genevan  and  Bishops'  Bi- 
bles, as  marginal  readings,  thus  presenting  a  complete  variorum 
edition  of  the  vernacular  versions ;  and,  thirdly,  a  preface,  and  an 
interesting  memoir  of  the  martyr  Tyndale,  re-cast  from  the  memoir 
compiled  by  the  London  editor,  a  list  of  Tyndale 's  Writings,  an 
account  of  the  early  vemacular  versions,  select  collations  of  the 
first  and  second  editions  of  Tyndale,  and  a  tabular  list  of  the  more 
common  distinctive  expressions  used  by  him.  (Biblical  Repository 
vol.  X.  p.  496.) 
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SSITIOV   OP   KlirO  JAXVl'ft,  OB  THV  AUTHOmiXKD  BHOLIIH  TXH- 
aiOir,  WITH   XAmSINAX.    BB2VDIRIX68   UXB    parallel   B.KPXR- 

strcES, 

Pd^  40.  eoL  2.    ^y^er  line  26.  tdd 

A  nmilar  explicit  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  the  modem  edi- 
taons  of  the  English  Bible  (as  well  as  to  its  fidelity  as  a  veraion), 
has  been  borne  in  the  United  Sutes  of  America  (whither  Mr. 
Curtis  had  emigrated),  by  a  committee  of  the  American  Bible 
Society,  specially  appointed  at  New  York,  in  order  to  comparo 
those  editions  with  the  fao-simile  reprint  of  the  first  edition  exe- 
cuted at  Oxford  in  1833,  and  with  other  Bibles  issued  daring  the 
last  three  centuries.  The  report  of  that  committee  is  printed  in 
the  London  Christian  Observer  for  November,  1836  (p.  699.), 
from  which  the  following  attestation  is  extracted : — "  While  it  has 
been  found  that  numerous  variations  exist  between  the  eariy  and 
the  present  copies  of  the  English  Bible,  it  is  also  pouvd  that 

THXT  PXRTAIH  OITLT  TO  UHIMPOBTAHT  PARTICULARS  ;  SUCB  AS 
CAPITAL  LETTERS,  COMMAS,  ITALIC  WORDS,  ETC  KOT  APPECTIITG 

TBX  8EHBE."  ....  "Little  motivc  has  been  presented  to  make 
any  changes.  Those  which  have  been  made  were  of  trivial  im- 
portance, and  usually  for  the  purpose  of  return  and  conformation 
to  the  early  copies.    Tbis  uttestioatioh  op  the  ^pabd  bas 

PLACED  TBAT  IKCOMPARABLS  TBAlTBLATIOir  OP  KllVO  JaMES 
OH    BIOBER   eROUND    IN    TBEIB   XSTIMATIOB   THAR    ETER;   and 

their  hope  is,  thai  every  friend  of  divine  trtUh,  tuing  the  English 
tongue,  will  seek  to  guard  that  trandation,  in  future,  from  all 
emendations.  No  Bible  among  any  people  has  ever  had  such 
■way  over  its  readers,  as  that  now  referred  to ;  a  fact  to  be  ao- 
eoonted  for,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  wise  principles  on  which  it 
was  made.  It  was  obtxouslt  prepared  ir  a  spirit  op 
Chribtiar  compromise,"  [more  correctly,  it  should  have  been 
said,  PAiRKxas,]  *<a8  well  as  with  great  abilitt  ajtd 
paithpulrsss.  It  was  so  made,  that  to  this  day  sincere  lovers  of 
the  Bible,  of  every  religious  creed,  appeal  to  it  as  authori^." 

Page  41.  eol.  1.    After  line  21.  add 

9.  The  Holy  Bible,  conUining  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
in  the  common  version.  With  Amendments  of  the  Language. 
By  Noah  Werstxr,  LL.  D.  Newhaven  [Connecticut]  1833. 
Sva 

This  professes  to  be  a  carefully  revised  edition  of  the  Received 
rersion  of  tbe  Bible.  The  **  Amendment  of  Language,"  may  be 
fcduced  to  the  three  following  classes : — 

1.  The  editor  has  eorrectcd  acknowledged  errors  in  gnnmar. 
At  the  time  the  translation  was  made,  the  grammar  of  our  language 
had  not  been  studied  and  reduced  to  rules  and  principles  as  it  has 
since  been.  Such  erron,  he  has  thought,  might  be  rectified  without 
any  imputation  on  tbe  translators. 

2.  In  the  place  of  words  now  entirely  obsolete,  or  so  changed  in 
their  sigoification  as  to  be  obscure  to  unlearned  readers,  he  has  in- 
serted words  more  clearly  expressive  of  the  sense  of  the  trans- 
lators. 

3.  For  such  words  and  phrases  as  offend  delicacy  the  editor  has 
substituted  othen,  equally  expressive  of  the  sense  of  the  original, 
but  mora  suited  to  tbe  existing  state  of  the  language. 

4.  No  alteration  has  been  made  in  passages,  on  which  different 
denominations  of  Christians  rely,  for  the  support  of  their  peculiar 
tenets. 

6.  An  introduction  is  prefixed,  in  which  **  the  principal  altera- 
tions, made  in  tbis  edition,*'  are  stated  and  explained.  Dr.  Web- 
ster's edition  is  neatly  printed :  there  is  a  copy  of  it  in  the  Library 
of  the  British  Museum.—^  Those  who  make  use  of  this  edition  for 
reading  in  the  family,  while  they  will  rarely  be  conscious  of  any 
change  in  tbe  diction,  will  find  that  they  read  with  an  increased 
interest,  and  with  a  livetier  and  more  distinct  perception  of  God's 
Oracles."  (Christian  SpecUtor  for  December,  1833,  vol.  v.  p.  666. 
Newhaven.  [Connecticut]) 

10.  The  Treasury  Bible.  First  division  .•  containing  the  au- 
thorised English  Vereion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  printed  in 
Bagster's  Polyglott  Bible,  with  the  same  copious  and  original  se- 
lection of  references  to  parallel  and  illustrative  passages,  and  simi- 
larly printed  in  a  centre  column.  Second  division  containing  the 
Traaeuiy  of  Scripture  Knowledge,  consisting  of  a  rich  and  copi- 
oua  assemblage  of  upwards  of  five  hundred  thousand  parallel 
tffxts,  from  Canne,  Brown,  Blayney,  Scott,  and  othera,  with  nu- 
merous illustrative  notes.  London,  1835,  fi)olscap  8vo. ;  also  in 
one  Tolume  quarto. 

Of  the  Polyglott  Bible  above  referred  to,  a  notice  will  be  found 
in  p.  SI.  supra,  Tbe  quarto  copies  of  this  edition  of  the  English 
Bible  are  printed  on  fine  writing  paper,  with  lines  in  the  fabric  of 
tbe  paper,  for  receiving  manuscript  notes.  ....<'  The  Treasury 
Bible  presents  the  most  complete  and  attractive  apparatus  for  the 
attainment  of  a  thorough  textual  knowledge  of  the  Holy  ScriptBrcs, 


that  bas  erer  been  presented  to  the  studious  and  derout"-- (Cele^ 
tic  Review,  Third  Series,  vol.  xiv.  p.  334.) 

11.  A  Scriptural  Commentary  on  the  first  Epistle  General  of 
Peter :  with  an  Appendix  concerning  the  profitable  readinf^  of 
Scripturo.    By  the  Rev.  J.  £.  Ridolx,  M.  A.    London,  1634. 


EOITTORS   op  the   AVTBORTZBD    RROLIsa    TERSIOir,   THE   TEXT 

OP  wRica  IS   niTisBn   ihto   paraorapbs,  accobdirg  to 

THE    SURJECT. 

1.  The  Holy  Bible:  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
translated  out  of  the  original  tongues,  and  with  the  former  Trans- 
lations diligently  compared  and  revised,  by  command  of  King 
James  I.,  arranged  in  paragraphs  and  parallelisms,  with  pbilologicsl 
and  explanatory  annotations.  By  T.  W.  Coit,  D.  B.  Rector  of 
Christ-Church,  Cambridge,  [New  England.]  Cambridge  and 
Boston,  1834.  8vo. 

Upwards  of  thirty  yenrs  since,  John  Reeves,  Esq.  one  of  tbe 
Patentees  for  the  office  of  King's  Printer,  published  several  editions 
of  the  authorized  version,  with  scholia  or  short  notes,  the  text  of 
which  in  the  historical  parts  was  printed  in  paragraphs  and  long 
lines,  and  the  poetical  parts  in  verses,  as  usual.  A  duodecinno  copy 
of  an  Oxford  impression  of  Mr.  Reeves's  text,  printed  in  182S, 
without  notes,  served  Dr.  Coit,  as  the  copy  for  preparing  his  edi- 
tion :  but  tbe  length  of  bis  paragraphs  being  objected  to.  Dr.  C.  has 
divided  the  historical  books  into  paragraphs  of  convenient  length, 
regulated  by  the  subject:  and  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Old  Testa^ 
meut,  together  with  the  Hymns  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  of  Zacha- 
rias  in  Luke  i.,  are  printed  in  parallelisms,  according  to  the  laws 
which  regulate  Hebrew  Poetry.  The  editor  has  bestowed  mack 
care  on  tbe  punctuation :  in  some  instances  he  bas  departed  from 
the  received  text,  of  which  deviation  be  has  given  notice  in  the 
very  brief  notes  which  he  has  furnished.  The  volume  is  very 
neatly  executed. 

2.  The  Paragraph  Bible.  The  Holy  Bible:  oontaining  die 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  translated  out  of  the  original  tongues, 
and  with  the  former  Translations  diligently  compared  aiMl  re- 
vised, by  his  Majesty's  special  oonunand.  Arranged  in  Para- 
graphs and  Paralleliams.    Loud.  1838.  8vo. 

The  venerable  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  being  restricted  to  tbe  ciieo- 
lation  of  editions  printed  with  the  ordinary  divisions  of  chapten 
and  venes,  the  Religious  Tract  Society  (instituted  in  1799)  have 
conferred  upon  Bible-students  no  small  favour  in  reprinting  Dr. 
Coit's  edition  noticed  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  with  ooosiderabla 
improvements  in  the  divisions  of  the  paragraphs,  and  with  addi- 
tional correction  and  revision.  The  maiginal  renderings  are  printed 
at  the  foot  of  each  page.  Besides  collation  with  the  best  modera 
editions,  frequent  reference  has  been  made  to  the  fint  edition 
printed  in  161 1 1  and  various  errora  in  punctuation,  &c,  which  had 
crept  in  at  different  times,  have  been  discovered  and  removed.  In 
addition  to  these  corrections,  the  editon  have  carefully  attended  to 
uniformity  in  printing,  especially  in  the  use  of  capital  letten,  in 
the  names  of  the  Deity,  and  in  compound  words.  Tbe  typographi- 
cal execution  of  this  edition  is  singularly  neat  and  accurate,  and 
reflects  the  highest  credit  on  her  Majesty's  Printers. 

8.  The  Holy  BiUe :  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
translated  out  of  the  original  tong^ues,  and  with  the  former  Trans- 
lations diligently  compared  and  revised.  The  Text  of  the  com- 
mon Translation  is  arranged  in  paragraphs,  such  aa  the  eense  re- 
quires ;  the  diviaion  of  chapten  and  verses  being  noted  in  the 
maigin  for  reference.  By  James  Nounax.  Boston  nnd  Phila- 
delphia, 1836.  12mo. 

AVOLO*BOMISH  TSBSIOirfl  OF  THX   SCBirTVBBS. 

PageA2.coLl.  LtiieS8.  add 

7.  A  New  Veraion  of  the  Four  Gospds,  with  Notes  Critical 
and  Explanatoiy.    By  a  Catholic.    London,  1836.  8vo. 

The  sutbor  of  tbis  anonymous  renion,  whose  bias  in  Caronr  of 
the  Romisb  tenet  of  tradition  is  clearly  announced  in  the  pce&ce, 
has  availed  himself  of  various  critical  aids  in  the  execution  of  bis 
work.  The  notes  are  not  of  a  eontrovenial  character.  **  Their 
obiect**  (as  the  author  has  truly  stated  in  the  preface)  « ia  the  elo- 
ddation  of  obscure  passages,  or  the  explanation  of  national  cus- 
toms, or  a  statement  of  the  reasons  which  have  induced  the  trans- 
lator to  differ  occasionally  from  preceding  interpreters."    (Prefl  p^ 

XX.) 


TXBSIOBB  IR  THX  LABOUASXS   amiKXH  OB  TBX  COSTnTBHT  OF 
XDBOPX. 

P«^44.eoJ:2.    Last  Une  but  17.  wdd 
An  accurate  revision  of  David  Martini  recension  of  the  Fbkvch 
Bible,  executed  at  Paris  by  some  learned  Lutheran  cleigyiDeo, 
under  tbe  direction  of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Luscombe»  cuiplain 
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to  the  British  Ambusador,  was  announced  as  being  in  the  press  while 
this  sheet  was  passing  through  the  press.  This  revision  has  been 
undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  the  Foreign  Translation  Commit- 
tee uf  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  at  the 
Society's  expense,  principally  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  Channel  (or  Norman^  Isles.  Great  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  render  this  revision  (wnich,  from  the  num- 
ber and  minuteness  of  its  corrections,  should  rather  be  called  a 
new  translation  than  a  revision ),  an  accurate  and  elegant  version 
of  the  sacred  text. 

Page  45,  eo/.  2.  line  1 0.    After  ^^Meaux,*"  add 

The  French  translation  of  M.  Eugene  de  Genoude,  from  the 
sacred  texts,  accompanied  by  the  Latin  Vulgate,  is  in  all  respects 
conformable  to  the  dogmas  of  the  Romish  Church.  It  was  first 
published  at  Paris,  in  1820-24,  in  23  vols.  8vo.,  and  has  been  re- 
peatedly printed.  This  translation  has  been  much  commended  in 
some  French  journals,  and  as  vehemently  criticised  by  others.  It 
is,  however,  allowed  to  be  executed  in  elegant  French. 
Page  46.  eoL  1.  Line  47.  add 

The  Gospel  of  Luke  has  been  translated  and  printed  in  the 
Spanish  Basque  or  Escuara  dialect,  which  is  spoken  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Biscay,  Guipuscoa,  and  Alava ;  and  also  in  the  Ronunany 
or  Gitane^  or  Spanish  Gipsy  dialect.  This  last  mentioned  version 
was  made  by  a  benevolent  individual,  for  the  benefit  of  the  inte- 
resting, singular,  and  degraded  race  of  people  whose  name  it  bears, 
and  who  are  very  numerous  in  some  parts  of  Spain.  Both  these 
versions  have  been  tvppressed  through  the  influence  of  the  popish 
clergy  of  Spain ! 

Page  47.  col.  I.    Line  49.  add 

A  new  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  into  modem  Greek  was 
completed  in  1837,  by  the  Rev.  H.  D.  Leeves,  M.A.,  with  the  aid 
of  the  learned  professor  Bambaa,  director  and  professor  of  the  Greek 
Gymnasium  on  the  island  of  Synu 

Page  47.  eoL  i.    Line  61.  add 

In  1838,  an  edition  of  the  Wallachian  New  Testament  was  pub- 
lished, from  a  copy  furnished  by  the  heads  of  the  Greek  church  in 
the  province  of  Wallachia;  it  consisted  of  four  thousand  copies. 
This  important  work  was  brought  out  by  permission,  and  at  the 
desire,  of  the  bishops  of  Wallachia,  and  under  the  sanction  of  the 
governor  of  that  principality. 

Page  47.  eoL  1.    Last  line  InU  19.  after  **  diaemUinued,**  add 

In  1838,  however,  an  accurate  rersion  of  the  entire  New  Testa- 
ment was  printed  at  Smyrna,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  B. 
Barker,  the  accredited  agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety for  the  Turkish  Empire. 

TXKSIOirS   IN  THB   LAHOUAGXa   SPOKXIT   IN   ASIA. 

Page  51.  eoL  1.    After  line  58.  add 

iv.  In  the  Arakanesty  nearly  the  same  language  as  the  Burmcfse, 
various  parts  of  the  New  Testament  have  been  translated  and 
printed  from  time  to  time  by  the  American  missionaries,  and  have 
been  most  thankfully  received  by  the  native  Christians. 
Page  52.  coL  1.    LaU  line  but  2  of  text,  add 

The  entire  Tahiian  Bible  was  printed  at  London  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Heniy  Nott,  who  was  himself  a 
principal  translator  of  it,  and  who  had  spent  forty  yean  in  the 
Tahitan  Mission.  The  expense  of  the  translation  was  defirayed 
by  the  London  Missionary  Society.  Two  editions  of  the  Tahitan 
Bible  were  subsequently  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society ;  one  in  8vo. ;  the  other  in  12mo.  (Thirty- 
fourth  Report  of  the  Bible  Society,  p.  IxxxiL) 
5*.  Rarolonga  Version, 

Te  Kororo-Motu  ore  a  to  tatore  a  te  ore  a  Jean  Meaia,  Kirithia 
i  te  Reo  Rarotongo.     Lonedona.  1836,  8vo. 

Raratonga  is  the  largest  and  most  populous  of  the  Hervey  Is- 
lands, a  ^roup  of  seven  islands,  from  five  to  six  hundred  miles  west 
of  Tahiti;  concerning  which  very  little  was  known,  until  they 
were  visited  in  1823  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Williams  and  Bourne, 
missionaries  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  by  whom  this  ver^ 
sion  was  made. 

6*.  Neio  Zealand  Version. 

The  New  Testament  has  been  translated  into  the  language 
spoken  in  the  islands  of  New  Zealand,  by  the  missionaries  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society.  It  was  printed  in  1835,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  (Thirty-first 
Report,  p.  Ixziv.) 


MOnSRK   TXBBIONS   IIT   THV    LAlTOUAOXa    OF   AFRICA. 

Page  56.  coL  2.     Line  7,  after  ««1833,''  add 

In  1836,  the  government  of  Madagascar,  under  the  auspices  of 

tl«  Queen$  proscribed  Chiisttanity,  and  ordered  all  Christian 


books  and  tracts  to  be  burnt  The  Christian  converts  have  been 
most  cruelly  persecuted ;  and  all  further  circulation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures has  been  suspended.  (Thirty-second  Report,  pp.  Ixv.  IxvL 
Thirty-fourth  Report,  p.  Ixixviii.) 

Page  66.  eoL  2.  Line  12,  after  ""Cape  Toum,"  add 
'  The  entire  New  Testament,  besides  great  part  of  the  Old,  has 
been  translated  and  printed  in  the  CafTre  language.  (Thirty- 
fourth  Report,  p.  Ixxxix.)  And  in  1837,  MM.  Peliasier,  Arbous- 
set,  and  Casalis,  three  missionaries  of  the  French  Protestant 
Evangelical  Missionary  Society,  translated  and  printed  the  Gospel 
of  St  Matthew  (besides  reading  lessons,  a  catechism,  hymns,  and 
prayers)  in  the  language  of  the  Biuetmtoa,  a  people  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Southern  Africa  whose  very  name  was  unknown  in  Geo- 
grraphy,  until  they  were  discovered  by  the  enterprising  effi)rts  of 
the  Missionaries,  who  have  carried  Christianity  and  dvilization 
among  them.  (L*£urope  Protestante,  No.  1.  Octobre  1838,  p. 
128.) 

HABltfOiriES   OF   THE   FOCB   008PSLS. 

Page  61.  coL  2.    After  line  41.  add 

33.  The  Four  Gospels,  exhibited  as  one  continued  Narrative, 
by  an  arrangement  of  their  contents  in  parallel  columns,  second 
ing  to  the  due  order  of  events  recorded.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Cub* 
BXT,  B.A.  London.  [1834.]  4to. 

The  advantages  which  this  unassuming  but  neatly  executed 
volume  possesses,  are  stated  to  be  the  following  >-^l.  It  exhibits  at 
one  view  the  whole  history  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  must  otherwise 
be  collected  from  four  separate  sources  t  2.  It  distinguishes  th« 
particular  portions  contributed  by  each  evangelist  towards  making 
up  the  whole  history  t  3.  It  brings  under  comparison  the  variety  in 
statement,  which  the  evangelists  adopt,  in  recording  the  same 
trmnsactionsi  without  the  trouble  of  turning  continually  from  gospel 
to  gospel,  or  the  delay  of  transcribing  parallel  passages  for  the  con^ 
venience  of  juxtaFposition. 

34.  A  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  in  Gredc,  in  the  general  order 
of  Le  Clerc  and  Newcome,  with  Newcome's  Notes;  printed  from 
the  text  and  with  the  various  readings  of  Knappe.  The  whols 
revised,  and  the  Greek  text  newly  arranged.  By  Edward  Ro- 
BiBBOH,  D.D.    Andover  [Massachusetts],  1834.  8vo. 

In  this  beautifully  printed  volume,  the  general  order  of  Le  Clere 
and  Archbishop  Newcome  is  followed  in  the  divisions,  as  being 
upon  the  whole  judicious,  and  also  as  being  familiar  to  the  great 
body  of  theologians.  In  the  special  arrangement  of  the  text  of  the- 
evaneelists,  the  principle  adopted  is  that  of  Roediger,  in  his  Synop- 
sis of  the  fint  three  Gospels.  The  whole  of  Archbishop  Newcome's 
notes  is  retained. 

85.  Synopsis  Quatuor  Evangeliorum  Gneco-Latina.  Exhibet 
Textum  Complutensem  cum  variis  ex  ooUectione  Roberti  Ste- 
phani,  Chr.  Fr.  Matthaei,  Jo.  Jac.  Griesbach,  J.  M.  Aug.  8cholz» 
ac  C.  Lachmann,  lectionibus,  et  Vulgatam  Versionem  Latinam* 
subjunctamque  Harmoniam  Latinam.  Edidit  J.  A.  Rotbb^ 
MVHnT.     Pasaavii,  1835.  8vo. 

36.  A  Harmony ;  or,  Synoptical  Arrangement  of  the  Gospels, 
founded  upon  the  most  ancient  opinion  respecting  the  duration 
of  our  Saviour's  Ministry,  and  exhibiting  the  succession  of  events 
in  close  accordance  with  the  order  of  the  two  Apostolical  Evan- 
gelists; with  Dissertations,  Notes^  and  I'ables.  By  Lant  Cab^ 
pbrtbb,  LL.D.  Bristol,  1835.  8vo.  Second  Edition,  1838, 
8vo. 

This  English  Harmony  was  printed  solely  for  the  subscribers  to 
its  publication.  The  text  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  new  and  close 
translation  of  the  original  Greek ;  the  concise  notes  are  such  as  the 
narration  or  the  rendering  required.  The  learaed  author  adopts  the 
view  eqtertained  by  the  eminent  critic.  Dr.  Bentley,  viz. :  That 
our  Saviour's  Ministry  continued  something  beyond  two  passovere, 
that  is  one  whole  year  and  part  of  two  others.  From  Bentley  this 
opinion  was  communicated  to  Bishop  Hare,  and  by  him  to  Mr. 
Mann,  master  of  the  Charter-House,  who  not  only  defended  it  in 
his  Essay  on  the  true  years  of  the  Birth  and  Death  of  Christ  (Lon- 
don, 1733.  8vo.  and  in  Latin,  in  1742. 8vo.),  but  also  eonstructed  a 
Chronol(^ical  Arrangement  of  the  Gospel-History  upon  this  prin** 
ciple ;  upon  which  Dr.  Priestley  formed  his  Greek  and  English  Har- 
monies. The  same  opinion  appears  to  have  been  adopted  by  the 
late  learned  Regius  Divinity  Professor,  Dr.  Burton,  of  Oxford,  in 
his  Lectures  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Histopr  of  the  First  Century  (p. 
19.)  I  Dr.  Carpenter  has  prefixed  to  his  Harmony  four  elaborate 
Dissertations:  1.  On  the  Duration  of  our  Saviour's  Ministry |  2. 
On  the  structure  of  the  first  three  Gospels  in  relation  to  the  aucces- 
sion  of  events  in  our  Lord's  ministry}  3.  On  the  Political  and  Geo- 
graphical state  of  Palestine  at  the  period  of  our  Lord's  ministry  i 
giving  a  descriptive  survey  of  the  districts  in  which  he  resided  or 
journeyed ;  and  4.  On  the  succession  of  events  recorded  in  the 
Gospels,  giving  an  outline  view  of  our  Saviour's  ministry.    These 
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disterUtiont,  with  a  •eleetioo  of  notes  from  the  Appendix  to  the 
Harmony,  and  a  tabular  view  of  the  Synoptical  arrangement,  were 
tubMquently  pablisbed  in  a  separate  volume,  intitulmi  **  Disserta- 
tions on  the  Duration  of  our  Saviour's  Ministry,  and  the  Chronolo- 
gical Arrangement  of  the  Gospel- Records."  London,  1836,  8vo. 
The  third  di&serUtion  is  particularly  valuable  and  instructive.  The 
most  material  alterations,  &c.,  in  the  second  edition,  were  printed 
separately  for  the  possessors  of  the  first  edition. 
.  87.  A  Greek  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  with  Notee  for  the  om 
of  Students  at  the  Univenitiee.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Chapmajt,  B.A. 
London,  1836.  4to. 

"  This  is  a  remarkably  handsome  quarto  volume Mr.  Chap- 
man takes  Mill's  text  t  allots  four  passovera  and  therefore  three 
years  to  our  Lord's  ministry  ;  differs  from  some  of  Mr.  Greswell's 
positions,  and  gives  reasons  from  Newcome  and  Townsend  i  and,  as 
to  the  resurrection,  follows  West  He  has  arranged  a  work,  which 
is  rery  convenient  for  ascertaining  the  verbal  parallelisms  without 
trouble.  The  notes  show  a  degree  of  attention  and  industry,  highly 
creditable  to  the  author."    (British  Magazine,  July,  1836.  p.  69,) 

88.  A  Harmony  of  the  Goepel^,  being  a  Comparative  View  of 
the  difierent  atatemenls  of  the  Four  EvaDgetista ;  ahowing  where 
they  agree,  where  they  vary,  and  where  any  are  lilent  To 
which  are  added  the  marginal  references,  illustrating  the  text, 
with  Indexes  and  Tables.  [By  William  Bxxxxiro.]  London, 
1836.  ISmo. 

39.  The  Foar  Grospels,  arranged  in  a  series  of  Tabular  Pan!- 

tela,  on  a  new  princtpte.     [By  the  Rev. CaouioxnxLXT, 

M.A.]    London,  1836.  royal  8vo. 

In  this  arrangement,  when  two  or  more  erangelists  speak  on  the 
same  subject  matter,  their  individual  testimonies  are  alwiys  com- 
pleted in  the  same  page.  In  like  manner  where  similar  discourses 
took  place  at  different  periods,  they  are  placed  in  juxta-position, 
as  well  as  in  contexts  but  with  indications,  which  prevent  the 
narrative  being  disturbed.  These  tabular  parallels  are  printed  with 
singular  neatness. 

40.  The  Gospel  Harmonised,  with  Notes  and  Reflections,  ex- 
planatory, experimental,  and  practical,  chiefly  by  Adam  Clarke, 
LL.D. ;  arranged  from  the  best  authorities.  By  Samuel  Dusir. 
London,  1836.  8vo. 

-  41.  A  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  arranged  for  dally  reading 
through  the  year,  according  to  Greswell's  Harmonia  Evangelica ; 
with  other  information  calculated  to  render  profitable  the  reading 
of  the  New  Testament  By  the  Rev.  Joiiitta  Fawcxtt,  A.B. 
London,  1836.  ISmo. 

42.  Diateasaron ;  or,  the  History  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
compiled  from  the  Four  Gospels,  according  to  the  authorized  ver- 
sion.   Oxford,  1837.  8vo. 

The  method  adopted  by  Professor  White  in  his  Greek  Diatessa- 
Ton,  is  generally  followed  in  this  beautifully  printed  work  t  which 
is  ascribed  to  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Macsudb,  D.C.L.  and  Principal  of 
Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford.  The  text  and  punctuation  are  strictly 
those  of  the  authorized  version  z  references  are  given  in  the  mar- 
gin, on  one  side,  to  the  place  from  which  each  passage  is  taken  ; 
and,  on  the  opposite  side.  Dr.  Blayney's  references  to  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  to  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  are  collected  from  all  the  four 
Gospels.  Various  readings  are  given  at  the  foot  of  the  page  from 
the  most  esteemed  paraphrases. 

43.  Lectures  ezplanatoiy  of  the  Diateasaron;  or,  the  History 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  collected  firom  the  Four 
Gospels  in  the  form  of  a  continuous  Narrative.  [By  the  Rev. 
J.  D.  MACBBinx,  D.C.L.]    Oxford,  1835.  8vo. 

These  Lectures  are  designed  for  students,  who  have  neither  lei- 
sure nor  opportunity  to  consult  many  commentaries :  **  the  remarks 
are  more  frequently  explanatory  than  devotional."  They  are  de- 
rived from  the  best  and  most  approved  commentators,  and  are  most 
Taluable  helps  to  the  student,  who  may  peruse  either  the  Greek 
Diatessaron  of  Professor  White,  or  the  English  Diateasaron^  noticed 
in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

*^*  In  giving  the  foregoing  account  of  the  principal  Harmonies 
which  have  been  published,  the  Author  has  endearoured  fairly  to 
describe  the  plan  and  objects  of  each.  To  discuss  the  comparatire 
merits  of  the  chronological  arFangements  of  different  Harmonies 
would  require  a  volume. 

■ABMOVIZS   OF  THX   XPISTIAS. 

Page  62.  eoL  2.    La$i  Une,  add 

ft.  Harmonia  Paulina :  being  an  arrangement,  in  the  words  of 
tfie  Apostle,  of  the  complete  Scheme  <^  Christian  Faith  and 
Practice,  contained  in  the  several  Epistles  of  St  Paul.  By  the 
Rev.  Henry  Latham,  M.A.     London,  1837.  8vo. 

This  very  valuable  work  (the  title  of  which  fully  expresses  its 
design)  is  an  attempt  to  compile  a  full  system  of  Christian  Faith 
end  Practice  by  an  arrangement  of  St  Paul's  Epistles  in  a  conti- 


nuous context ;  the  object  being  to  sum  up,  and  exhibit  in  one 
view  the  perfect  Christian  character,  in  the  same  words,  in  which 
St  Paul  has  from  time  to  time  exhibited  its  detached  features." 
(^lotrod.  p.  1.^  In  the  prosecution  of  this  design,  the  author  has 
judiciously  thrown  into  an  Appendix  all  those  parts  of  the  several 
epistles,  which,  being  addressed  exclusively  to  a  rarticnlar  cburdi 
or  indiyidual,  are  not  contained  in  the  Harmony.  He  has  then  con- 
densed together  several  passages  of  St  Paul's  Epistles,  which  are 
related  to  each  other,  so  as  to  form  sixteen  eontinnons  discounes  in 
as  many  chaptera  j  which  treat  on  our  Christian  calling ;  oo  fakh ; 
on  faith  in  God  the  Father ;  faith  in  God  the  Son, — ^tbe  atoDemeat 
of  his  death,  and  our  Justification  through  his  merits  only, — his 
resurrection,  ascension,  and  return  to  judgment ;  faith  in  God  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  our  sanctification  by  him  alone ;  on  our  duty  to 
God  ;  the  social  duties ;  the  personal  duties  of  the  believer  s  Chris- 
tian love  or  charity ;  Christian  hope;  the  Church  of  Christ  and  its 
two  Sacraments  {  the  corruption  of  its  doctrines  and  discipline ; 
and  the  intention  of  the  Jewish  Dispensation.  The  passages  from 
the  Pauline  Epistles  are  given  in  the  words  of  the  authorized  ver- 
sion ;  and  to  the  whole  the  author  has  prefixed  a  well-wzitten  in- 
troduction explanatory  of  the  plan  of  his  work. 


APOCBTFHAL    BOOKS. 

P(^  67.  eoL  1.    After  Une  6.  add 
11*.  Enoch  RestitQtus;  or,  an  Attempt  to  separale  from  the 
Books  of  Enoch  the  Book  quoted  by  St  Jude.    By  the  Rev.  £. 
Murxat.    Dublin  and  London.  1836.  Svo. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  prove,  first "  that  there  is  interaal 
evidence  of  a  more  ancient  book  in  combination  with  the  apocry. 
phal  Books  of  Enoch.  The  more  ancient  hook,  Mr.  Murray  thinks, 
was  written  in  Hebrew,  as  he  endeavoura  to  show ;  and  he  after- 
wards collects  the  internal  evidence  to  the  point  of  the  existence 
of  an  ancient  book.  Of  the  books  which  are  combined  with  it,  Mr. 
Murray  agrees  with  Archbishop  Laurence,  in  attributing  one  (that 
which  conuins  the  Jewish  History)  to  an  early  period  of  the  reign 
of  Herud :  and  he  thinks  that  wbicn  relates  to  astronomy  probably 
to  be  the  more  ancient.  The  varieties  of  style  in  varions  parts  of 
the  whole  compo^^ition  betray  different  tongues ;  and  the  obscurity 
of  some  of  the  fables  in  the  historical  one  show  that  it  cannot  be 
earlier  than  the  date  assigned.  In  that  which  he  conceives  to  be 
the  ancient  book,  there  is  no  trace  of  rabbinical  InterpretatioB, 
such  as  might  be  expected,  at  all  events,  after  the  second  eentniy; 
the  coincidence  of  its  pages  with  those  of  Scripture  is  remarkably 
characterized  by  a  want  of  previous  knowledge  of  those  passages 
which  have  similar  meaning.  The  whole  work  displays  much 
learning,  research,  and  diligent  inquiry."  (British  Ms^gaxine,  July, 
1836.  p.  57.) 

Pagee7.oiiL%.  After  the  lati  Bne,  add 
6.  Acta  Apostolonun  Petri  et  Panii  Gnsce  ex  Codd.  Parisien- 
aibua,  et  Latine  ex  Codd.  Guelpherbytanis.    Nunc  primum  edits, 
et  annotationibus  iiluatnta,  a  Joaiuie  Caiolo  Thilo.    Paztiada 
L  U.    Hala  Saxonum,  1838. 8vo. 


iifTRonucTxoirs  to  thx  olb  Airn  kxw  tsstaxxxts. 
Page  76.  coL  2.    Last  line  but  U.  after  "  book  of  PmlmsT  add 

14.  Introduction  to  the  Criticism  and  Interpretation  of  the  Bi- 
ble, by  C.  E.  Stows,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  Lane 
Seminary,  CincinnatL  [Ohio],  Vol.  I.    Cincinnati,  1835,  Svo. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  give  a  clear  statement  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  facts  most  necessary  to  be  known,  preparatory  to  the 
criticnl  study  of  the  Scripture.  The  subjects  discussed  are.  Divine 
Revelation,  the  language  in  which  it  is  given,  and  its  pecniiarities 
in  respect  to  interpretation  ; — the  genuineness  of  the  Peotateuck, 
with  a  vindication  of  it  from  objections  r~7the  origin  and  earlj 
progress  of  alphabetic  writing ;  the  authenticity  and  character  of  the 
Gospels-; — the  genuineness  and  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse ; 
— Hebrew  and  Pagan  Prophets  contrasled ; — the  doctrine.  Scrip- 
tural idea  and  proof  of  inspiration ; — and  miracles.  A  second  vo- 
lume was  announced,  which,  if  published  in  America,  has  not  jet 
reached  this  country.  It  was  to  contain  **  a  history  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  a  brief  account  of  the  principal  Manuscripts  ami 
critical  editions,  and  a  particular  introduction  to  each  of  the  re- 
maining books  of  the  Bible,  similar  to  those  given  in  the  firat  vo- 
lume to  the  Pentateuch,  the  Gospels,  and  the  Apocalypse."  In  the 
arrangement  of  topics,  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  adopt  that 
method,  by  which  the  discussion  of  each  preceding  subject  will 
throw  most  light  on  the  succeeding,  and  the  greatest  clearness  will 
be  secured  with  the  least  repetition.^ 

Page  71.  eoL  2.    Ltut  line  but  38.  add 

4*.  An  Introduction  to  the  Writings  of  the  New  Testament, 

by  Dr.  J.  L.  Hue.    Translated  from  the  German,  by  D.  Foedick, 

Jun. ;  with  Notes  by  Professor  Stuart   Andovw  [Massachusetts], 

1837.  Svo. 
An  excellent  translation,  which  in  every  respect  is  preferable  to 

that  of  Dr.  Wait 
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5*.  Introduction  G^n^rale  aux  Livras  da  Nouveaa  Testament 
Par  GuUlaume  SrzieiR,  ci-devant  ProfeaMur  de  TEcole  de  Th^ 
logie,  a  Geneve  et  Paria,  1837.  8to. 

Tlijs  is  a  poathumoos  publication,  printed  from  the  manuscript 
notes  taken  by  M.  Stei^er'i  pupils,  at  the  time  be  delivered  bis 
lectures.  The  present  work  tberefore  must  be  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  supplement  to  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. This  author  gives  a  summary  of  the  most  recent  researches 
concerning  the  New  Testament,  and  developes  some  new  ideas, 
without  entering  into  certain  details,  which  are  necessary  to  con- 
stitute a  complete  introduction.  Still  the  fragments,  of  which  this 
volume  consists,  contain  most  valuable  information  concerning  the 
history  of  the  canon  and  the  text  of  the  New  Testament. 


TnaATisxa  oir  SAcmsn  criticibx. 
Page  72.  col  2.     Last  lint  hut  34.  add 

8*.  An  Elementaiy  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Criticism,  In- 
terpretation, and  Leading  Doctrines  of  the  BiUe,  delivered  at 
Bristol  College,  in  the  years  1832-^3.  By  W.  D.  CoNrsKARE, 
M.A.  LcHidon,  1834.  18mo.  Second  Edition,  enlarged.  1836. 
ISmo. 

Page  75.  col  2.    Last  line  hut  16.  add 

57*.  An  Examination  of  the  Ancient  Orthography  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  Original  Stale  of  the  Text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 
Part  I.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Alphabetical  Writing. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  Wall,  D.D.    London,  1835,  royal  8vo. 

The  design  of  this  elaborate  treatise  is  to  show  that  Alphabetic 
writing  was  a  divine  revelation,  given  for  a  most  worthy  purpose. 
For  an  outline  of  the  facts  and  arguments  by  which  he  has  esta- 
blished bis  point,  see  the  British  Magazine  for  Januacy,  1836,  pp. 
64,65. 

TRBATIBBS   OH   THE  SISPITTEB    CLAU8S8    IIT    1  JOHIT  T.  7.  8. 

Page  82.  ooL  2.    After  «  verat,'*  line  28.  add 
48.*  Two  Letters  on  some  parts  of  the  Controversy  concern- 
ing 1  John  y.  7. ;  containing  also  an  Enquiiy  into  the  Origin  of 
the  first  Latin  Version  of  Scripture,  commonly  called  the  Italic. 
By  Nicholas  Wibehait,  D.D.    Rome,  1835.  8vo. 

These  letters  were  first  published  in  this  country,  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  [Roman — ]  Catholic  Magazine.  On  the  authority 
of  a  manuscript  of  the  Latin  Bible  preserved  in  the  Monastery  of 
8anta  Croce  in  Jerusalem,  which  he  thinks  as  old  as  the  seventh 
century.  Dr.  W.  argues  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  the  dis- 
puted clause  in  1  John  V.  7,  8.  The  reader  will  find  some  acute 
strictures  on  his  theory  in  the  Appendix  to  Dr.  Wright's  translation 
of  Seller's  Biblical  Hermeneutics,  pp.  633 — 650. 

49.  Dr.  Wiseman  on  1  John  V.  7,  8.  By  the  Rev.  Francis 
HuTSHS.  [In  the  British  Magazine,  vol.  v.  pp.  702—707.]  Lon- 
don, 1834.  8va 

The  Rev.  Author  of  this  communication  is  also  the  writer  of  nu- 
merous papers  bearing  on  the  authenticity  of  1  John  V.  7,  8.» 
which  are  printed  in  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  vo- 
lumes of  the  British  Magazine,  under  the  title  of  **  A  Vindication 
of  the  early  Parisian  Press." 

50.  Martini  Auguatini  Scholz.  Diairihe  hrevis  in  locum  1 
Joannig  V.  7,  8.  [In  Vol.  II.  pp.  132,  133.  of  his  Critical  Edi- 
tion of  the  New  Testament]     Lipsiie,  1836.  4to. 

51.  Three  Letters  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Scholz,  Editor  of  a  new  Edi- 
tion of  the  Greek  Testament,  Lips.  1836,  on  the  Contents  of  bis 
Note  on  1  John  V.  7.  By  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  [Thomas 
Bvaezss,  D.D.]     Southkmpton,  1837.  8vo. 

These  letters  have  not  been  published  for  sale ;  they  were  printed 
for  private  distribution  only  a  few  weeks  before  the  decease  of 
their  learned  and  venerable  author,  who  advocated  the  genuineness 
of  the  disputed  clause,  in  opposition  to  the  evidence  against  it, 
which  had  been  adduced  by  Dr.  Scholz. 


THEATI8X8   OH   AKCXXKT   VERSIOVS. 

Page  83.  col.  1.    After  line  16.  add 
13*.  [Letters  on]  Alcuine's  Bible,  in  the  British  Maseam.    By 
Sir  Frederick  MAnnsH,  Knt    London,  1836.  8vo. 

The  maiyiscripts  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  Version,  which  are  pre- 
served in  the  royal  and  national  libraries  of  Europe,  are  so  nume- 
rous, that  any  complete  description  of  them  is  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
pected. These  letters  of  Sir  F.  Madden,  who  is  principal  keeper 
of  the  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  were  first  printed  in  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine  for  October,  November,  and  December,  1836  { 
and  they  demand  a  notice  in  this  place  on  account  of  the  erudite 
bibliographical  description  which  they  contain  of  one  of  the  oldest 
manuscripts  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  Version  which  is  extant  Whe- 
ther the  MS.  in  question  was  actually  the  autograph  of  Alcuine, 
(of  whose  critical  recension  o(  the  Vulgate  Version  a  brief  notice 
Vol.  II.  4  P 


is  |iven  in  Vol.  I.  p.  S76.)  is  reasonably  disputed.  Sir  F.  Madden 
is  inclined  to  regard  it,  together  with  a  MS.  in  the  Royal  Library 
at  Paris  (No.  1.),  and  another  in  the  Library  of  the  Canons  at  Zu- 
rich, as  the  labour  of  the  students  in  the  school  established  by 
Alcuine,  in  the  monastery  at  Tours,  but  superintended  by  Alcuine 
himself.  Consequently,  it  must  have  been  written  towards  the 
close  of  the  eighth  century.  In  a  critical  point  of  view,  it  is  an  im- 
portant  evidence  against  the  authenticity  of  the  disputed  clause  in 
1  John  V.  7,8.,  which  is  wanting  in  this  manuscript,  as  it  is  in  all 
the  most  ancient  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate  version,  containing  the  eutire 
New  Testament.  Sir  F.  Madden  is  of  opinion  that  the  manuscript 
in  the  British  Museum  has  superior  claims  to  be  considered  as  the 
copy  presented  by  Alcuine  to  the  Emperor  Charlemagne.  It  was 
purchased  by  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum  for  the  sum  of 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

Page  83.  eoL  2.    Latt  UnCy  add 

80.  Lectiones  Alexandrinss  et  Hebraica,  sive  de  emendando 
teitu  Veteris  Testamenti  Gneci  Septuaginta  Interpretum  et  inde 
Hebraico.  Scripait  Jo.  Theophilus  Pluschks.  Bonnss,  1837. 
8vo. 

31.  De  Psalterii  Syriaci  Mediolanensis,  d  Cajetano  Bugati 
editi  peculiari  indole,  ejusdemque  usu  critico  in  emendando  tezta 
Psalterii  Graeci  Septuaginta  Interpretum.  Scripsit  Jo.  Theophilus 
Pluschks.     Bonnn,  1835.  8vo. 


EBBBIW   ORAXMABS   WITH  POIHTS. 

Page  87.  col  1.     Last  line  hut  12.  add 

25.  An  Elementary  Hebrew  Grammar:  to  which  is  added  a 
Selection  of  Hebrew  Sentences,  with  a  Lexicon  and  References 
to  the  Grammar.  By  the  Rev.  Arthur  Willis,  M.A.  London, 
1834. 8vo. 

26.  A  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language :  with  a  brief  Chrea- 
tomathy  for  the  use  of  beginnera.  By  George  Bus  a.  Professor 
of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  Literature  in  the  New  York  City  Uni- 
versity.   New  York,  1835.  l8mo. 

27.  Hebrew  Grammar,  designed  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and 
Students  in  the  Universities.  By  Christopher  Leo.  Cambridge 
and  London,  1836.  8vo. 

28.  A  Critical  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language.  By  Isaac 
NoBDHBixEB,  ProfcBsor  of  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  other  Oriental 
Languages^  and  acting  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Univennty  of 
the  City  of  New  York.    New  York,  1838.  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  most  elaborate  and  philosophical  Hebrew  Grammar  in  the 
English  Language.  Vol.  I.  in  two  books,  treats  on  Orthoepy  and 
Orthography,  and  on  Etymology.  Vol.  II.  contains  the  Syntax  and 
a  grammatical  Analysis  of  select  portions  of  the  Scriptures  of  pro- 
gressive difficulty,  including  those  portions  which  are  usually  read 
m  the  Collegiate  Institutions  of  America.  The  typographical  exe- 
cution is  singularly  neat  and  correct 

Page  88.  col  1 .  Last  line  hut  7.  add 
21*.  A  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, by  Geo.  Henry  Aug.  Ewald.  Translated  firom  the  last 
Edition,  and  enriched  with  later  additions  and  improvements  of 
the  autiior,  by  John  Nicbolsost,  A.B.  [Gottingen:  printed.] 
London,  1836.  8vo. 

**  It  is  a  valuable  stock  of  Hebrew  Criticism  in  our  language." 
(British  Magazine,  March,  1836.  p.  307.) 

Page  88.  col  1.    Last  line  hut  5.  add 

23.  Nouvelle  Methode  pour  apprendre  la  Langue  HebraSqua 
Par  M.  Fbaitk.     Paris,  1834.  8vo. 

24.  Hebraisches  Elcmentarbuch  von  D.  Wilhelm  GxssKicrs. 
Halle,  1834.  2  vola.8vo.  Eleventh  Edition. 

The  numerous  editions  through  which  this  work  has  passed, 
attest  the  high  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  in  Germany.  Vol.  I. 
treats  on  the  principles  of  Hebrew  Grammar  t  and  Vol.  II.  contains 
extracts  from  various  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  notes. 

After  the  preceding  notices  of  Gesenius's  and  Ewald's  Otammars 
of  the  Hebrew  Language  had  been  printed  off^  the  following  Trea^ 
tise,  was  published,  containing  strictures  on  the  principles  upon 
which  their  works  are  composed,  and  which  are  followed  by  Dr. 
Fuerst  in  his  new  edition  of  BuxtorTs  Hebrew  Concordance,  viz. — 

24*.  |niv^  "tD9  [scpHen  jcshubux.]  Isagoge  in  Grammati* 
cam  et  Lexicographiam  Lingus  Hebraicte  contra  Guil.  Gesenium 
et  Hen.  Ewaldom ;  auctore  Francisco  Deutzschio.  'Grimms, 
1838.  8vo. 

This  volume  also  has  a  second  title : — **  Jesumn  :  sive  Prolego- 
mendn  in  Concordantias  Veteris  Testamenti  k  Julio  Fuerstio  editas 
Libri  tres:  auctore  Francisco  Dclxtzschio.  GrimmsB,  1838." 
8vo. 

25.  Grammaire  Hebralqne,  preoM^  d'un  Precis  Historiqae. 
BUT  la  I^ngue  HebraTque.  Par  8.  Pbiiswsak.  Geneve  et 
Paris,  1838.  8vo. 
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ADDENDA  TO  THE  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  APPENDIX. 


Mods.  Preitwerk  it  profMSor  of  Hebrew  at  the  Theological 
School  of  Oeneya ;  who,  haviof  been  very  successful  in  imparting 
a  knowledge  of  that  language,  has  published  by  special  request  the 
system  of  Grammar  adopted  by  him.  He  professed  to  have  derived 
most  aid  from  the  Grammar  of  Rod.  Slier,  which  to  minuteness  of 
detail  adds  the  greatest  precision  and  the  most  logical  order.  His 
work  comprises  within  a  short  compass  the  necessary  elements  of 
Hebrew  Grammar.  Part  I.  treats  on  the  Hebrew  Letters  and  Vowel 
Points;  Part  II.  on  verbs,  nouns,  pronouns,  and  particles}  and 
Part  III.  on  Syntax.  Copious  paradigms  are  given  of  the  Verb  and 
Noun.  To  the  whole  is  prefixed  a  concise  historical  sketch  of  the 
Shemitic  Languages  in  genera],  and  of  the  Hebrew  Language  in 
particular,  incluung  a  special  notice  of  the  labours  of  the  Masor- 
ites. 


HSBEVW   ABAICXABB   WITBOITT  VOIXTt. 

Page  89.  eoL  1.    After  line  24.  add 

13.  Elements  of  Hebrew  Grammar  and  Extracts  from  the  He- 
brew Bible.    By  David  Scot.    Edinburgh,  1834. 

In  1826  the  same  author  published  at  Edinburgh  in  8vo.  <*  A  Key 
to  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch,*'  and  in  1828  **  A  Key  to  the  Books  of 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Song  of  Solomon  ;"  in  which 
all  the  Hebrew  words  occurring  in  these  books  are  explained,  ana- 
lysed, and  traced  to  their  roots,  chiefly  in  the  Hebrew  itself,  but 
occasionally  also  in  its  kindred  dialects  \  with  preliminary  disserta- 
tions and  copious  indexes. 

14.  A  Key  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures:  being  an  explanation  of 
every  word  in  the  order  in  which  it  ocean.  To  which  is  prefixed 
a  short  but  compendious  Hebrew  Grammar  without  points.  By 
the  Rev.  James  PxossaB,  A.M.    London,  1838.  Svo. 

CHALDIV   ORAMXAXS. 

Pfl^e  89.  co/.  2.    After  Une^\,BAii 
7.  Grammaire  Chaldalque,  tant  pour  le  Chaldeen  de  la  Bible* 
4)ue  pour  celui  des  Thargoumim,  par  G.  B.  Wiukb,  Traduit  de 
I'AUemand  par  Aug.  Pallet    Geneve  et  Paris,  1836.  4to. 

§    6.   OBAVMAB   OT   THE    SAXAHITAIT   LAXOUAOX. 

1.  Institutiones  Lingnie  Samaritans,  ex  antiquissimis  mono- 
mentis  erutsB  et  digests,  integris  paradigmatum  tabaUs  indicibos- 
que  adomats.  Quibus  accedit  Chrestomathia  Samaritana,  max- 
imam  Geneseos  partem  et  selecta  reliquorum  Pentatuchi  Ubronim 
capita  complectens,  notis  criticis  exegeticis  illustrata  et  glossario 
locupletata,  a  Friderioo  Ulsxaxho.    Lipsis,  1837.  Svo. 

A  well  digested  introduction,  contains  a  compendious  account  of 
the  Samaritans  and  their  religious  tenets.  This  is  followed  by  a 
treatise  on  the  Grammar  of  the  Samaritan  langua^,  to  which  are 
annexed  the  principal  part  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  together  with 
select  extracts  from  the  remainiog  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  a  co- 
pious glossary,  and  excgetical  notes.  It  is  the  most  copious  and 
comprehensive  Grammar  of  the  Samaritan  language  which  is 
extant 

BXBBXW   LEXICONS    WITB   rOIXTB. 

Page  89.  eol  2.    LoMt  line  hU  84.  add 

8*.  Bavidis  Ktxcbii  Radicum  Liber :  aive  Hebreum  Biblio- 
mm  Lexicon.  Textu  denuo  recognito,  interpunctione  distincto, 
Bibliorum  tocis  ad  capitum  et  vennium  numerum,  et  Rabbinonim 
ad  tractatum  et  paginarum  titulum  accurate  citatis,  Eliss  Levits 
additamentis  uncorum  sig^o  separatis,  variis  tectionibus  addiiis, 
vocibus  Arabicis  et  Romania  in  genuinam  Scripturam  restitotis,  de- 
nique  glossario  Graromaticorum  Vocabulonim  adjecto,  edideront 
F.  8.  Lebbscht,  et  Jo.  H.  R.  Bixbbxtbal.  Pars  I.  Berolini, 
1837. 4to. 

Page  91.  eol  1.    Last  line  hut  34.  add 

24.  A  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon,  containing  all  the  Words 
of  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  Chaldoe  Words  in  Daniel,  Ezra, 
and  the  Targnms,  and  also  the  Talmodical  and  Rabbinical  Words 
derived  from  them.    By  Selig  Newxak.    London,  1834.  8va 

26.  A  Complete  Hebrew  and  English  Critical  and  Pronounc- 
ing Dictionary  on  a  new  and  improved  plan  . . .  By  W.  L.  Rot. 
New  York,  1837.  large  Svo.  or  small  folio. 

This  dictionary  <*  appears  to  have  been  undertaken  on  no  settled 
principle  whatever;  while  its  entire  execution  betrays  a  degree  of 
carelessness  unpardonable  in  a  work  of  the  kind,  and,  what  is  of  still 
greater  consequence,  au  almost  total  ignorance,  not  only  of  the  Shem- 
itish  languages  in  general,  but  even  of  the  first  principles  of  Hebrew 
Grammar.  In  short,  the  book,  instead  of  being  an  acquisition  to 
Oriental  philology,  will  prove,  if  not  cast  at  once  into  its  merited 
obscurity,  a  reproach  to  the  literary  character  of  the  country  which 
produced  it'*  (American  Biblical  Repository,  April,  1838,  p.  490.) 
See  also  a  copious  analysis,  with  a  similar  condemnation  of  this 
work,  in  the  North  American  Review  for  April,  1838,  pp.  487-632. 


S  3.  XXSLISB    AND   REBBEW    LXXICOV0,   Wm   VOXVTS. 

Page  91.  coi:  1.    Lo*^  ^c  6ti^  20.  add 

1.  A  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon.  To  which  is  annexed  s 
List  of  English  and  Hebrew  Words,  the  escpressions  Bod  mesii- 
ings  of  which  appear  to  be  the  same  in  both  languages.  Bj  Scfig 
Nbwxax.    London,  1832.  Svo. 

2.  An  English  and  Hebrew  Lexicon.  To  which  is  added  a 
Selection  of  Proper  Names  occurring  in  Scripture  and  in  the 
Rabbinical  writings.    By  Michael  Josefbs.    London,  1832.  8vou 

**  This  book  is  one  of  a  kind,  which  we  did  net  possess  in  ttis 
country  before.  Other  Lexicons  contain  only  the  Hebrew  words, 
and  the  English  or  Latin. ...  As  a  help  to  Hebrew  composition,  it 
most  be  highly  valued."  (British  Magazine,  vol.  vL  p.  311.)  See 
also  the  Congregational  Magazine,  March,  1835.  p.  182. 

OBAXXARS   OF   TBS   KXW  TXSTAXXVT. 

F<^91.  eo^2.    Laa  lint  but  \%,mMi 
4*.  A  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  BialecL     By  Moss 
Stuabt,  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the  Tbeological  Semi- 
nary, Andover.    Andover,  1834.  Svo.     London,  1838.  Svo. 

A  Grammar  of  the  dialect  peculiar  to  the  New  Testament  is  ne- 
cessary to  all  who  would  critically  study  its  original  langua^ : 
and  this  work  of  Professor  Stuart  will  supply  the  student  with 
every  information  which  he  can  desire  on  this  subject.  AAer  a 
short  account  of  the  Greek  dialects  and  of  the  controversj  respect- 
ing the  character  of  the  New  Testament  Greek,  the  author  tmts, 
in  the  two  first  parts,  on  letters  and  their  forms,  and  on  grammatical 
forms  and  flexions.  The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  ooenpied  with 
the  83'ntax :  considerable  space  is  appropriated  to  the  Greek  article. 
This  portion  of  Professor's  Stuart's  work  was  reprinted  at  Edia- 
burgh,  and  forms  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Biblical  Cabinet.  The 
results  of  the  investigations  of  Winer,  Paa^ow,  Buttmann,  and 
other  distinguished  Greek  grammarians,  are  here  given,  together 
with  those  of  the  author  himself.  This  Grammar  completely  su- 
persedes that  of  Winer,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  page  91. 
The  London  reprint  Is  beautifully  and  accurately  executed ;  the 
quotations  from  the  Greek  Testament  and  from  the  cTassic  authors 
have  all  been  verified;  and  various  typographical  errors  have  been 
carefully  corrected. 

LXXICOXS   TO    TBX   IfSW  TSSTAXBXT. 

Page  93.  eoL  2.    After  Hne  6.  add 

Dr.  Robinson's  improved  Lexicon,  on  the  basis  of  Wahl^  CiaHt 
Philologiea  Novi  Testammti  having  been  out  of  print  for  some 
years,  the  learned  author,  in  1836,  published  the  new  and  very 
important  Lexicon  which  is  noticed  in  the  following  paragraph : — 

13*.  A  Greek  and  English  I^exicon  to  the  New  Testament  By 
Edward  RoBivsoir,  D.D.  Boston,  1836,  royal  8vob  London, 
1837,  8vo.    Edinburgh,  1837.  Svo. 

This  truly  valuable  Lexicon  contains  the  results  of  the  learned 
author's  researches,  as  well  as  those  of  all  preceding  lexicograpbcrs 
of  the  New  TesUment:  the  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  plea 
which  he  has  adopted  In  the  arrangement  of  bis  materials.  The 
etymology  of  each  word  is  ^ven,  so  far  as  it  appertains  to  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  occasionally  to  the  Latin.  To  each  word 
is  assigned  its  primary  signification,  whether  found  in  the  New 
Testament  or  not;  and  then  the  author  deduces  from  it  all  the  sig- 
nifications which  occur  in  the  New  Testament.  In  this  portion  of 
the  work  he  has  bestowed  much  attention,  in  bringing  out  to  view 
the  force  of  the  prepositions  in  composition.  Further,  the  different 
forms  and  inflections  of  words  are  exhibited,  so  far  as  seemed 
proper  in  a  lexicon  ;  and  the  usase  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament is,  in  all  cases,  illustratea  by  references  to  the  Septnagint, 
and  the  other  Greek  versions,  as  well  as  to  the  writings  of  Philo 
and  Josephus,  and  to  the  writers  in  the  common  or  later  idiom  of 
the  Greek  language.  So  far  as  the  limits  of  a  lexicon  permit,  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  the  interpreiation  of  diflBieuIt  passages ; 
and  in  each  article  a  reference  is  giren  to  every  passage  of  the 
New  Testament  where  every  word  is  found ;  thus  rendering  the 
Lexicon,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  a  concordance  to  the  New 
Testament. 

The  London  edition  was  superintended  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bloom- 
field;  and  the  Edinburgh  ediiion  by  the  learned  Hellenist,  Mr. 
Solomon  Negris,  aided  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Duncan.  Both  editors  pro- 
fess to  have  corrected  numerous  errata,  which  had  unavoidably 
crept  into  the  original  work :  and  the  additions  which  they  hare 
made  fsometimes  correcting,  at  others  modifying  the  author's  state- 
ments) are  printed  between  brackets.  The  British  reprints  are  as 
cheap  as  they  are  beautifully  executed:  and  Dr.  Robinson's  work 
may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  most  comprehensive  Lexicon  to  the 
New  Testament  which  has  ever  been  published. 


OBAXXABS   AXn     DICTXOXABISS    OV   THE   BTBIAC,  ABA.BIC,  AXB 
XOTPTIAX    LAVOUAOEB. 

Page  95.  eol.  2.     La»i  line  but  35.  add 
13.  Elements  of  Cbaldee,  Syriac,  Samaritan,  and  R^Khinifyt 
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Gmnmar.    By  Jolm  O.  Paubxt,  D.D.    Boston  [Massachu- 
setts], 1835.  8vo. 

14.  The  Elements  of  Syriac  Grammar.  By  the  Rev.  G. 
Pfliixipfl,  M.A.    London,  1837.  8vo. 

15.  Joannis  Aobxlix  Supplementa  Syntaxeos  Syriaca.  Pfb- 
&ta8  est  J.  O.  L.  KoszoARTcir.    GrypUswaldiie,  1834.  8to. 

16.  JSgidii  Gatbirii  Lexicon  Syriacum,  omnes  Novi  Testa- 
menti  Syriaci  Dictiones  et  Particulas  complectens.  Denuo  edidit, 
emendavit,  in  ordinem  redegit  £.  Hsvoxxsoiry  Ph.  D.  Loodini, 
1836.  24mow 

Fa^  00.  eoL  1.    After  Une  43.  add 

13.  Geo.  Henrici  Aug.  Ewald  Grammatica  Critica  Lingua 
Arabics  com  brevi  metrorum  doctrina.  Lipsiie,  1831-33,  2  vols. 
8vo. 

14.  Grammatica  Arabica,  conscripta  &  T  [acone]  Rookda. 
Adjancta  est  brevis  Chrestomathia,  edita  et  Lexico  ezplanata  i 
P.  Cool.     Lugduni  Batavorum,  1835.  8vo. 

15.  Georgii  Wilheimi  FBCTTAeix  Lexicon  Arabico-Latinum, 
prsserttm  ex  Djeuhari  Firuzabadique  et  aliorum  Arabum  operibus, 
adhibitis  GoUi  quoque  et  aliorum  libris,  confectuni.  AcciHlit  vo- 
cum  Latinarum  Index  copiosissimus.  Halis  Saxonum,  1830-37. 
4  Tols.  4to. 

This  is  ao  inyaluable  Trork,  and  has  been  edited  with  the  utmost 
care.  Tbe  learned  author  published  an  abridgment  of  it,  inti- 
tuled 

16.  Lexicon  Arabico-Latinum,  ex  opere  suo  majore  exoerptum, 
edidit  G.  W.  Frxttao.    Halis  Saxonum,  1837.  4to. 

Page  96.  eoL  2.   After  the  last  line,  add 

6.  Lexicon  ^gyptiaoo-Latinum,  ex  veteribus  Lingus  jEgypti- 
acB  monumentis,  ab  Henrico  Tattam.  M.A.  Oxonii,  1835. 
8vo. 

7.  Lexicon  Lingus  Coptics,  Studio  Amadei  PxtmoK.  Tau- 
rini,  1835.  4to. 

This  is  tbe  most  copious  Lexicon  of  the  Coptic  Language,  which 
is  extant.  Besides  availing  himself  of  all  the  print^  Grammars, 
Lexicons,  &c.  in  that  language,  the  learned  author  has  derived  very 
many  words  from  seven  Coptic  papyri,  which  are  preserved  in  the 
magnificent  Egyptian  Museum  of  the  King  of  Sardinia. 


TBXATISXS   OB   TBX   IBTXBPBXTATIOB   OF   BCBirTUBE, 

Page  99.  eoL  1.    Latt  line  but  18.  add 

43.  The  Elements  of  Biblical  Interpretation :  or  an  Exposition 
of  the  Laws  by  which  the  Scriptures  are  capable  of  being  cor- 
rectly interpreted ;  together  with  an  Analysis  of  the  Rationalistic 
and  Mystic  Modes  of  interpreting  them.  By  Leicester  A.  8a  w- 
TEB,  A.M.    Newhaven  [Connecticut],  1836.     12mo. 

44.  Biblical  Hermeneutics :  or,  the  Art  of  Scripture  Interpre- 
tation. From  the  German  of  George  Frederick  Seilkb,  D.D. 
With  Notes,  Strictures,  and  Supplements,  from  the  Dutch  of  J. 
Heringa,  D.D.  Translated  from  the  Originals  by  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Wright,  LL.D.    London,  1835.  8vo. 

Page  99.  eol,  2.    After  the  laat  line,  add 
17.  A  Key  to  the  Symbolical  Language  of  Scripture,  by  which 
numerous  passages  are  explained  and  illustrated.     By  Thomas 
Wxxrss.    fSdinburgh  and  London,  1835.  8va 

TBKATISSB   OK  TBB   IlTTXBPBXTATIOir   OT   SCBIPTUnB     PBOPRX- 
CXXS. 

Page  101.  eoL  1.   After  Une  17.  add 

21.  A  Dictionary  of  the  Writers  on  the  Prophecies,  with  the 
Titles  and  occasional  descriptions  of  their  works.  Also  an  Ap- 
pendix containing  ListB  of  Commentators,  Annotaton,  Ac  on 
the  Holy  Scriptures.    London,  1835.  8vo. 

22.  Elements  of  Prophetical  Interpretation.  By  J.  W.  Bbooks, 
M.A.    London,  1837.  12mo. 

23.  A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Prophecies,  with  reference  to 
their  Interpretation  and  Fulfilment,  and  to  personal  Edification. 
By  the  Rev.  Edward  Bjckxbstxth.    London,  1837.  12mo. 

24.  Principles  of  interpreting  the  Prophecies  briefly  illustrated : 
with  Notes.  By  Jlenry  Jobbs.  Andover  [Massachusetts]  and 
New  York,  1837.  12mo. 

25.  Tbe  Testimony  of  History  to  the  Divine  Inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures :  or  a  comparison  between  the  Prophecies  and 
their  Fulfilment.  In  twelve  Lectures.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  But- 
LKB,  M.A.    London,  183a  12mo. 

Page  101.  eoL  2.    After  Une  50.  add 
9.  The  Chronological  Prophecies,  as  constituting  a  connected 
System,  in  which  the  principal  events  of  the  Divine  Dispensa- 


tions  are  determined  by  the  precise  revelation  of  their  dates.  De- 
monstrated in  a  Series  of  Lectures.  By  Frederick  Nolab,  LL.D. 
London,  1837. 8vo. 

JXWISfl   WBITBBS   ABD   COMMBBTATOBS. 

Page  102.  eoL  1.  After  the  last  line,  add 
8*.  Flavii  Jobbphi  de  Bello  Judaico  Libri  Septem.  Ad  fidem 
Codicum  emendavit,  Yariis  Lectionibus  instruxit,  et  notis  partim 
aliorum  partim  suis  illustravit,  Edvardus  Cabdwzll,  S.  T.  P. 
Gneoe  et  Latine.  Oxonii  e  Typog^pheo  Academico,  1837.  8 
vols.  8vo. 

A  beautifully  and  accurately  printed  edition  of  Josephus's  His- 
tory of  the  Jewish  war,  for  which  Biblical  studeots  are  much  in- 
debted to  the  learned  principal  of  St.  Alban's  Hall.  The  various 
readings  of  six  hitherto  uncollated  MSS.  are  given,  three  of  which 
are  in  the  Laurentian  Library  at  Florence,  of  the  eleventh,  twelfth, 
and  fourteenth  centuries  ;  two,  of  the  tenth  and  twelfth  centuries, 
are  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris ;  and  one,  of  the  twelfth  century. 
Is  in  the  Library  of  Sir  Tho.  Phillips,  Bart.,  which  was  formerly  in 
the  possession  uf  the  Earl  of  Guildford.  The  Latin  Version  is  that 
of  8igismond  Geleuius,  published  at  Geneva  in  1635. 

Page  108.  eoL  1.    After  Une  16.  add 
6*.  Rabbi  David  Kimchi's  Commentary  upon  the  Prophecies 
of  Zachariah,  translated  from  the  Hebrew.    With  Notes  and 
Observations  on  the  passages  relating  to  the  Messiah.    By  the 
Rev.  A.  Mc.  Caui.,  A.M.  [Now  D.D.]     London,  1837.  8vo. 

*<  Kimchi  left  a  commentary  on  most  of  the  books  of  Scripture, 
which,  though  written  six  hundred  years  ago,  will  bear  a  compari- 
son with  any  that  has  appeared,  even  in  the  nineteenth  centuiy. .  • 
To  the  reader  of  the  English  Bible,  Kimchi  is  also  of  value,  as  he 
will  find  the  translation  generally  confirmed,  and  see  how  very 
little  that  Rabbi  would  have  altered.*'  (Introd.  p.  viii.)  For  this 
specimen  of  Kimchi's  commentary,  Bible  students  are  greatly  in- 
debted to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mc.  Caul ;  who  is  well  known  to  be  one  of 
the  most  profoundly  learned  men  in  Talmudical  and  Rabbinical 
literature  that  can  be  found  in  England  or  in  Europe.  The  value 
of  this  volume  is  greatly  enhanced  by  tbe  important  critical  and 
controversial  observations  with  which  he  has  enriched  it. 

COMKXVTATOaS  OK  THX  OLD  TESTAXXHT. 

Page  109.  eoL  2.    After  Une  35.  add 

22.  La  Bible.  Traduction  Nouvelle,  avec  THebren  en  regard, 
accompagn^  des  Points  Voyelles  et  des  Accens  Toniques,  avec 
des  notes  philologiques,  g^ographiques  et  litt^raires,  et  les  princi- 
pales  Yariantes  de  la  Version  des  Septante  et  du  Texte  Samari- 
tain.    Par  8.  Careit.     Vols.  I— X.    Paris,  1831-38.  8vo. 

The  author  of  this  translation  is  a  Jew,  who  of  course  has  given 
Jewish  interpretations  to  those  predictions  which  relate  to  the 
Messiah.  Many  of  the  notes  are  very  useful,  but  many  also  are 
tainted  with  German  neologism.  The  translation  is  very  close; 
and,  the  Hebrew  text  being  placed  opposite,  it  is  an  excellent  aid 
to  the  grammatical  study  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  ten  volumes, 
which  have  been  published,  comprise  the  Pentateuch  and  historical 
books,  as  far  as  the  second  book  of  Chronicles,  and  the  prophecies 
of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah.  The  typographical  execution  of^the  work 
is  very  neat. 

23.  La  Sainte  Bible  en  Latin  et  en  Franpais  acoompog^^  de 
Pr^foces,  de  Dissertations,  de  Notes  explicatives  et  de  Reflections 
Morales  tiroes  en  partie  de  Dom  Calmet,  TAbb^  de  Vence,  Meno- 
chius,  Carri^res,  de  8acy,  et  autres  Auteuts,  par  M.  TAbbi^  J.  B. 
Glairx.    Paris,  183&-1838.  3  tomes  4to.  avec  Atlas. 

Page  109.  eoL  2.    Last  Une  hut  3.  add 
3*.  Annotations  upon  the  Old  and  New  Testament    By  John 
Tkapp.    London,  1654-62.    6  vols,  folio. 

This  work  contains  many  judicious  observations,  collected  from 
various  sources  $  but  they  are  for  the  moat  part  expressed  in  un- 
couth language.  It  is  very  scarce  and  dear,  and  is  seldom  to  be 
found  complete,  the  several  volumes  of  which  it  consists  having 
been  published  at  different  times  t  viz.  the  Annotations  on  the  Mi- 
nor Prophets  in  1654  {  on  the  New  Testament,  in  1656  {  on  Ezra, 
Nehemiah,  Job,  and  the  Psalms,  in  1657  ;  on  the  books  of  Proverbs 
to  Daniel  inclusive,  in  1660 1  and  on  the  Pentateuch  to  the  second 
book  of  Chronicles  inclusive,  in  1662. 

Pqge  111.  00^  2.  After  Une  18,  to  the  account  of  DotUTs  Com- 
meniary  on  the  Bible,  add 
The  name  of  John  Locke,  io  the  title  page  of  this  commentary, 
is  a  misnomer.  The  greater  part  of  the  notes  were  written  by  the 
friend  and  contemporary  of  Locke,  tbe  Rev.  and  truly  learned  Dr. 
Cudworth;  whose  manuscripts  l>eing  sold  by  Lord  Marsham  in 
1769  to  Mr.  R.  Davis,  a  bookseller  in  Piccadilly  (who  concluded 
that  they  were  the  MSS.  of  Locke),  **  it  became  an  object  of  con- 
sideration with  him,  as  a  tradesman,  bow  to  convert  them  to  the 
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belt  ftdvAotege.  They  conttiaed  among  other  things,  enndiy  notes 
on  Scripture.  Atwut  the  ssroe  time  a  number  of  manuscript  scrip- 
tural notes,  by  Dr.  Waterland,  came  into  the  hands  of  the  book- 
sellers. The  busmess  therefore  vas,  by  the  aid  of  such  cele- 
brated names,  as  Mr.  Locke  and  Dr.  Waterland,  to  fabricate  a  new 
Bible  with  annotations.  At  a  consultation  it  was  suggested  that, 
though  these  names  were  very  important,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
the  complete  success  of  the  design,  to  join  with  them  some  popular 
liying  character.  Dr.  Dodd  was  then  in  the  beifht  of  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  preacher,  and  accordingly  he  was  fixed  upon  to  carry  on 
the  undertaking.  This  was  the  origin  of  Dr.  Dodd's  Bible."  Bio- 
graphia  BriUnnica  by  Kippis,  article  Cudworth,  vol.  ir.  p.  549.) 

PagelU,a^l.  After  Une  47.  add 
A  new  edition  of  Dr.  Boothroyd's  version  of  the  Bible,  with 
notes,  was  published  in  1835,  in  royal  8vo.  The  work  has  been 
carefully  corrected  throughout :  the  practical  reflections  which  were 
in  the  first  edition  are  omitted.  In  its  present  greatly  improved 
state,  this  work  containa  a  great  mass  of  most  important  and  criti- 
cal results  within  a  comparatively  short  compass:  it  is  both  a  cheap 
and  a  beautifully  printea  volume. 

Fage  114.  eoL  2.  Ltut  linelnUH.w5d 
38*.  A  Commentary  on  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  in  which 
the  Sacred  Text  ia  illustrated  with  copious  Notes,  theological,  his- 
torical and  critical ;  with  improvements  and  reflections  at  the  end 
of  each  diapler.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Sutclivfe,  A.M.  Lon- 
don, 1834-36.  Second  Edition,  carefully  corrected.  ,  1838-39. 
%  vols.  Imperial  8vo. 

The  text  of  our  authorized  translation  is  not  given  in  this  Com- 
mentary, which  is  equally  adapted  for  the  family  and  the  study, 
and  embodies  the  result  of  the  author's  labours  for  about  forty 
years.  During  that  period  he  states  that  he  carefully  studied  the 
original  Scriptures  with  versions,  and  the  comments  of  the  fathers, 
Chrysostom,  Theophylact,  and  Jerome,  and  the  more  recent  criti- 
cal works  of  Beza,  Cappel,  Calvin,  Cameron,  Drusius,  Estius,  Gro- 
tius,  Lightfoot,  Marlorat^  Menochius,  Tirinus,  Vatablus  and  others, 
who  have  applied  their  profound  learning  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
Sacred  Volume.  To  English  Commentators,  the  author's  references 
are  very  few,  **  lest  he  should  be  a  plagiarist  from  others,  which" 
(he  truly  observes)  *<  real  industry  has  no  need  to  be.**  Many 
valuable  elucidations  of  difficult  passages  will  be  found  in  this 
work,  which  are  passed  over  in  larger  commentaries.  The  reflec- 
tions at  the  end  of  each  chapter  are  characteriaed  by  simplicity  of 
diction  combined  with  earnest  piety.  Four  well  executed  maps 
and  a  good  general  index  add  to  the  value  of  this  unassuming  com- 
menta^. 

89.  The  Comprehensive  Commentary  of  the  Holy  Bible ;  con- 
taining the  Text  according  to  the  authorised  Version;  Scott'a 
marginal  references ;  Henry's  Commentary  condensed  but  given 
substantially ;  the  practical  observations  of  Dr.  Scott,  with  exten- 
sive Critical  and  Philological  Notes  from  Scott,  Doddridge,  Clarke, 
Poole,  Patrick,  Lowth,  Border,  Harmer,  Calmet,  Stuart,  the 
RoeenmUllers,  Kuinoel,  Bloomfiekl,  and  many  others.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  William  Jxhxs,  D.D.  assisted  by  the  Rev.  L.  J.  Hoadley, 
and  J.  W.  Jenks,  M.A.  BratUeboro',  Yeimont,  1834-38.  5  vols. 
Imperial  8vo. 

This  compilation  exhibits  a  condensation  of  all  that  is  valuable 
in  the  deservedly  esteemed  commentaries  of  Henry  and  Scott  on 
the  entire  Bible,  and  of  Doddridge  on  the  New  Testament.  The 
notes  are  compiled  from  the  various  critics  enumerated  in  the  title 
page ;  and,  in  general,  the  selection  is  made  with  judgment 

4^  The  Condensed  Commentary  and  Family  Exposition  of 
die  Holy  Bible:  containing  the  best  criticisms  of  the  most  valua- 
ble Biblical  Writers,  with  practical  reflections,  and  marginal  refin^ 
enoes,  chronology,  indexes,  dec.  &c  By  the  Rev.  Ingram  Cob- 
BiK,  M.A.    London,  1837.    Imperial  8vo.  and  royal  4to. 

This  work  correftponds  with  its  title  page ;  it  is  literally  a  con- 
densed commentary,  derived  from  the  l>est  accessible  sources.  The 
siotes  are  selected,  with  much  brevity,  but  very  judiciously,  and 
are  partly  critical  and  explanatory,  the  others  are  practical.  The 
results  of  the  researches  of  nearly  two  hundred  writers,  British 
and  Foreign,  are  here  given  in  a  very  small  compass.  The  typo- 
graphical execution  is  singularly  distinct  and  beautiful. 

41.  The  Pictorial  Bible ;  being  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
according  to  the  authorized  Version ;  illustrated  with  many  hun- 
dred wood-cuts,  representing  the  Historical  Events  after  celebrated 
Pictures ;  the  Landscape  Scenes  from  original  drawings  or  from 
authentic  engravings ;  and  the  subjects  of  Natural  History,  Coa- 
tume,  and  Antiquities,  from  the  best  sources.  To  which  are 
added.  Original  Notes,  chiefly  explanatory  of  the  Engravings  and 
of  such  Passages  connected  with  the  History,  Geography,  Natural 
History,  and  Antiquities  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  as  require  ol^- 
aenration.  London.  1836-38.  4  vols,  super  royal  8vo. ;  also  in 
4  Tolsi  4ta 

The  title  of  this  work  fully  expresses  its  design.    The  Old  Tes- 


tament fills  the  first  three  volumes,  and  the  New  Testatnent  tlw 
fourth.  The  typographical  execution,  especially  of  the  qoarte 
copies,  is  very  beautiful. 

Pa^  115.  coil  1.    After  Ime  4b.  tM 
6.  The  Pocket  Commentary,  consisting  of  Critical  Notes  on 
the  Old  Testament,  original  and  selected  from  the  moat  oelebmted 
Critics  and  Commentatom.    By  David  Davidsobt,  Edinborgfa, 
1886.    2  vols.  18mo. 

comnvTAToas  ov  sxtacbxd  books  or  mt  old  tb8Taxzbt, 

VBVTATXUCn,  AB9    BISTOBICAI.   BOOKS. 

Page  115.  eoL  1.  Lout  linebta9.  add 
2*.  The  Laws  of  Moses  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  His- 
tory and  Character  of  the  Jews,  with  a  defence  of  the  Book  of 
Joshua  against  Professor  Leo,  of  Berlin :  being  the  Holaean  Le&> 
ture  for  1833.  To  which  is  added  an  Appendix,  oootainiDg  Re- 
marks on  the  Arrangement  of  the  Historical  Saipturea  adopled 
by  Gcsenius,  De  Wette,  and  othera.  By  Henry  John  Robb,  B  J). 
London  and  Cambridge,  1834.  Svo. 

For  an  analysis  of  this  most  able  vindication  of  the  Pentateuch 
and  Book  of  Joshua  from  the  attacks  of  German  Neologlans,  sec  the 
British  Critic,  No.  xxxiv.  for  April  1S35,  pp.  310-332. 
PageU%.eoL%    After  Une  23.  mid 

32.  The  Book  of  Genesis  with  Explanatoiy  and  Praetieal  Ob- 
servationa.  By  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Sibtkobp,  B.D.  Lcudoo,  1835. 
Imperial  8vo. 

33.  A  Genealogical,  Chronological,  Historical  and  Topogram 
phical  Exposition  of  the  Tenth  Chapter  of  Genesis :  ftang  a 
View  of  the  Posterity  of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth.  Compiled 
from  the  most  authentic  sooroea.  By  WilHam  Fabkiv.  VoL  L 
Sheflkld,  1837.  12ma 

This  work  is  designed  to  be  completed  in  two  vDluaes.  The 
first  contains  the  settlements  of  the  Descendants  af  Japbeth  aod 
Shem,  with  a  supplementary  account  of  Ishmael  and  his  descend- 
snts,  the  Arabs.  The  second  volume  is  to  contain  the  settlements 
of  the  Descendants  of  Ham. 

34.  Notes,  Critical  and  Practical,  on  the  Book  of  Genesis.  By 
George  Busk,  A.M.    New  York.  1838.  8vo. 

Page  116.  col.  2.    Laift  Une  but  15.  add 
34*.  Notes,  Critical  and  Practical,  on  the  Books  of  Joshua 
and  Judges.    By  George  Bosh,  A.M.    New  York,  1838.  8vo. 


Page  118.  coiL  2.  After  Une  5.  add 
80*.  A  New  Version  of  the  Book  of  Job;  with  Expository 
Notes,  and  an  Introduction  on  the  spirit,  composition,  and  author 
of  the  Book,  by  Dr.  Friedrich  WiUielm  Cari  Uxbbbit,  Pro£  of 
Theology  in  Heidelberg.  Translated  from  the  German  fay  the 
Rev.  John  Hamilton  Grey,  M.A.  Edinburgh,  1836-7.  2  vols. 
12mo.  [also  forming  vols.  xri.  and  xix.  of  the  Edinburgh  Bibli- 
cal Cabinet.] 

81*.  The  Book  of  the  Patriarch  Job,  translated  from  Ae  Ori- 
ginal Hebrew,  as  neariy  as  possible  in  Um  terms  and  style  of  the 
authorized  English  Version.  To  which  is  prefixed  an  Introduc- 
tion on  the  History,  Times,  Country,  Friends,  dec  of  the  Patri- 
arch ;  with  some  strictures  on  the  Views  of  Bishop  Warhurton, 
and  of  the  Rationalists  of  Germany,  on  the  same  subject  Aiu! 
to  which  is  appended  a  Conuncntary,  critical  and  exegeticaL  By 
Samuel  Les,  D.D.    London,  1837.  8vo. 


Page  120.  eoL  2.    Lani  line  but  21.  add 
127*.  A  Manual  of  the  Book  of  Psalms:  or  the  Sobject-Coit- 
I  tents  of  all  the  Psalms,  by  Martin  Luthxb.    Translated  into 
English  [from  the  German]  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Cole.    London, 
1837.  8vo. 

128*.  The  Book  of  Psalms :  a  New  Translation,  with  Notes 
explanatory  and  critical.  By  William  Walfobb.  London, 
1837.  8vo. 

This  volume  contains  a  version  of  the  entire  book  of  Psalms, 
formed  on  the  basis  of  the  sutborizcd  version;  from  which  the 
translator  has  deviated  only  where  it  appeared  to  be  necessary,  in 
order  to  render  the  Hebrew  text  accurately.  To  each  psalm  is  pre- 
fixed a  concise  introduction  t  and  a  few  explanatory  notes  are  sub- 
joined ;  the  more  critical  remarks  being  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
volume,  together  with  an  Appendix,  containing  brief  dissertations 
on  the  most  difficult  topics  of  inquiry  relating  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  Book  of  Psalms.  Many  difficult  or  obscure  passages  arc 
here  happily  elucidated. 

120*.  A  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Psalms,  on  a  plan  em 
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^  bradng  die  Hebrew  Text,  iddi  a  new  titana  Tenion.  By  George 
'  Bvm,  Piofenor  of  Hebrew  tnd  Oriental  Literatare  in  the  New 
York  City  Uniyernty.  New  York,  1838. 8vo. 
This  work  will  be  very  useful  to  Biblical  Students,  who  com- 
^  nence  their  Hebrew  Studies  with  the  Book  of  Psalms.  <*  In  the 
i  literal  version  appended  to  the  original  text,  the  words  of  the  es- 
i  tablished  translation  have  been  always  retained,  wherever  they 


appeared  to  be  the  most  suitable ;  no  departures  being  made  from 
it  with  a  view  to  greater  elegance  or  euphony.  The  notes  are  de- 
aigncd  principally  to  elucidate  the  force,  import  and  pertinency,  of 
the  words  and  phrases  of  the  original,  by  the  citation  of  parallel 
instances,  and  to  throw  light  upon  the  images  and  allusions  of  the 
■acred  writers  by  reference  to  the  customs^  manners,  laws,  geogra^ 
phy,  &c.  of  the  east'*  (Andover  Biblical  Repository,  voL  v.  p. 
839.) 

130*.  Lee  Peaomea  de  David,  tradnitB  par  Id.  DimoAUD. 
Puis,  1838.  8vo. 

This  is  a  faithful  and  elegant  verston  of  the  Psalms,  the  author  of 
which  (a  member  of  the  Romish  communion)  has  not  confined  him- 
self to  a  mere  translation  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  version,  but  has 
consulted  the  Hebrew  Text,  besides  availing  himself  of  several 
previous  modern  translations.  In  some  of  his  interpretations  of  the 
Messianic  Psalms,  he  coincides  with  Bishop  Horsley. 

181*.  Commentarius  HiatoricuB  Criticue  in  Psalmoa,  in  nsiim 
maxime  Academiarom  adomatue.  Scripeit  Franc  Joe.  Valent 
Dominic.  M^unxn.    Lipeie,  1838.  8vo. 


coxmirriTOBe  on  the  pmoFRxnciL  books. 
Pagel22.eoL2.  Last  line  btU  21,  mAd 
Mr.  Noyes*8  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets  is  now  com- 
pleted in  3  vols.  8vo.  Boston,  1833-1837.  The  notes  are  very 
brief ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  **  that  some  things  are  to  be  found 
in  them,  which  show  that  Mr.  Noyes  has  a  very  low  opinion  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  Bible,  and  which  will  preclude  a  large  class  of 
readers  from  obtaining  much  instruction  from  what  is  really  valua- 
ble."   (American  Biblical  Repository,  vol.  xi.  (Jan.  1838),  p.  260.) 

165*.  Chriatologie  dee  Alten  Teetaments  und  Commentar 
uber  die  Messianischen  Weisaagungen  der  ProphetexL  Von  E. 
W.  HavesTzirxKEo.    Berlin,  1829-35.  3  vols.  8vo. 

Professor  Hengstcnt>erg  has  long  been  known  in  Germany,  as  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  learned  defenders  of  orthodox  and  pious 
Christianity,  against  the  unhallowed  and  rash  criticisms  of  the  mo- 
dem neologiaos  of  that  country.  The  first  volume  contains  the 
geneial  introduction.  Messianic  prophecies  in  the  Pentateuch  and  in 
the  Psalms,  the  Godhead  of  the  Messiah  in  the  Old  Testament,  the 
proofs  of  a  suffering  and  atoning  Messiah,  &c.,  and  the  Messianic 
prophecies  in  Isaiah.  The  second  volume  embraces  the  seventy 
weeks  of  Daniel  and  the  book  of  Zechariah  i  and  the  third  com- 
prises the  Messianic  productions  in  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Haggai, 
Malachi,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel. 

166*.  Chrifltology  of  tho  Old  Testament,  and  a  Commentary 
on  the  predictions  of  the  Messiah  by  the  Prophets.  By  E.  W. 
Hengstenberg,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of 
Berlin.  Translated  from  the  German  l^  Reuel  Kzith,  D.D. 
Alexandria,  D  [istrict  of]  C  [olambia.]     VoL  1. 1836. 

This  volume  corresponds  with  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Hengsten- 
berg's  original  treatise.  "The  translator  has  accomplished  his 
work  in  a  faithful  and  scholarlike  manner."  (Andover  Biblical 
Repository,  Oct.  1836,  p.  504.)  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Keith 
will  be  encouraged  to  complete  his  arduous  and  valuable  under- 
taking. 

167*.  Commentarius  Grammaticus  Criticus  in  Jesaiam,  in 
usum  Academiarum  adornatus.  Scripsit  Franc  Jos.  Valent. 
Dominic  Madxbh.    Lipsis,  1836. 8vo. 

Page  124.  eoL  1.    After  Une  32.  add 

1 88*.  De  utriusqne  Rccensionis  Vatidnioram  Jeremis,  Gneea) 
Alexandrine  et  HebraVca)  Masoretice,  indole  et  Origine  Commen- 
tatio  Critica.  Scripsit  Franciscus  Carolus  Movxxs.  Hambnrgi, 
1837. 4ta 

189*.  Jeremias  Libromm  Sacromm  Interprea  atque  Yindex. 
Scripsit  Augustus  Kueper.     Berolini,  1837.  8vo. 

190*.  Lamentationes  Jeremis  critice  et  exegeticS  illustnits, 
cum  pnemissis  disputationibus  historico-criticis  tribus:  auctore 
Chr.  H.  Kalkar.     Hafnic,  1836.  8vo. 

Page  125.  coL  I.   After  Une  SO.  add 

211*.  Daniers  Prophecy  of  the  Seventy  Weeks.  By  a  Lay- 
man.    London,  1836.  12mo. 

The  learned  anonymous  author  of  this  treatise  has  endeavoured 
to  render  the  interpretation  of  tkis  difficult  prophecy  simple,  upon 
the  two  following  suppositions,  viz.  i.  That  Xerxes  was  the  king 
spoken  of  by  Ezra,  under  the  title  Darius  (a  sovereign),  for 
which  he  thinks  there  is  strong  ground  of  presumption,  on  com- 


paring Scripture  with  profane  history.  2.  That  the  Seventy  Weeks 
are  weeks  of  performance  of  the  temporal  Covenant  with  Abraham, 
that  his  seed  should  possess  the  land  uf  Canaan.  This  Covenant 
was  peifurmed  for  seven  weeks,  and  sixty-two  weeks,  till  the  birth 
of  Messiah,  when  the  sceptre  departed,  and  the  Covenant  was  sus- 
pended by  the  Romans  taking  possession  of  the  land.  The  Cove- 
nant was  **  confirmed  with  many  for  one  week,"  when  the  Jews 
ejected  the  Romans  for  seven  years  previous  to  their  final  destruc- 
tion. 

212*.  A  new  Illustration  of  the  latter  Part  of  Daniel's  last 
Vision  and  Prophecy.  By  James  FAR(ii7Hi.Rsoir,  LL.D.  Loo- 
don,  1838.  8vo. 

Page  126.  col  I.    Lari  Une  but  28.  add 

OBADIAR. 

239*.  Friederid  Plux  Observationes  in  Textum  et  Yersioneci^ 
maxime  Grscaa,  Obadis  et  Habacuci.    Uauniaa.  1796.  8vo. 

240*.  Obadie  prophets  Oraculum  in  Idumeoa,  hujus  pt^nili 
historid  perscriptd,  et  versionibuB  antiquissimis  commentariiaqua 
tam  patrom  eoclesiasticonim  quam  interpretum  recentinm  adhn 
bitis,  in  Linguam  Latinam  translatum  et  enucleatum  a  Carolo 
Ludovioo  H£2foxwERK.  Regiomonti  Prassorum,  1836,  8vo. 
Page  126.  eoL  1.    Last  Une  but  11.  add 

242*.  De  vera  libri  Jona  interpretatione  Gommentatio  Exege* 
tica.  Qttam ....  scripsit  Godofredus  Labxbxitz.  Fald«,  1836. 
8vo. 


COXXXHTATOBB  OV  THB   HEW  TESTAMXITT   AND    OV  BBTACHXD 
BOOKS   THKREOP. 

Page  131.  eoL  1.    After  Une  39.  add 

53*.  The  Book  of  the  New  Covenant  of  our  Lord  and  Savionr 
Jesus  Christ :  being  a  Critical  Revision  of  the  Text  and  Translap 
tion  of  the  English  Yersion  of  the  New  Testament,  with  the  aid 
of  roost  ancient  Manuscripts  unknown  to  the  age  in  which  that 
Version  was  put  forth  by  authority.  [By  Granville  Penit,  Esq.] 
London,  1836.  8vo. 

53*.  Annotations  to  the  Book  of  the  New  Covenant,  with  an 
expoeitory  prefiice ;  with  which  is  reprinted  I.  L.  Hug  de  Antiqui- 
tate  Codicis  Yaticani  Commenuitio.  By  Granville  Penit,  Esq. 
London,  1836.  8vo. 

53**.  Supplemental  Annotations  to  the  Book  of  the  New  Co- 
venant :  with  a  brief  Exposure  of  the  Strictures  of  the  Theolo- 
gical Reviewer  for  July,  1837.  By  Granville  Pxirir,  Esq.  Lon- 
don, lii^S.  8vo. 

"  In  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  Mr.  Peon  has  revised  with 
considerable  diligence  the  authorized  version,  in  the  hope  that  he 
may  put  every  English  reader  in  possession  of  *  the  pure  text  free 
from  all  spurious  accretions,  and  adapted  to  the  level  of  minds  least 
practised  and  disposed  to  attention  and  reflection.'  The  second 
volume  consists  of  a  preface,  concerning  some  of  the  most  fruitful 
sources  of  error  in  ancient  MSS.  and  the  principles  on  which  the 
present  revision  has  been  made ;  a  reprint  of  a  U-act  of  I.  L.  Hug 
on  the  Antiquity  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus ;  the  paramount  authority 
of  that  MS.  being  asserted  by  Mr.  Penn ;  and  a  body  of  original 
annotations  confined  chiefly  to  the  elucidation  of  the  text,  and  the 
grounds  of  its  departure  from  the  received  version ;  the  perusal  of 
which  cannot  fail  to  give  the  reader  a  hi^h  opinion  of  the  diligence, 
candour,  and  piety  of  the  author."  (British  Magazine,  voL  xi. 
p.  56.) 

Page  132.  eoL  1.    After  Une  42.  add 

13*.  Notes,  Explanatory  and  Practical,  on  the  Gospels.  By 
Albert  Bauites.  New  York,  1833.  2  vols.  12mo.  Reprinted  at 
London,  1834,  18mo.,  with  a  few  retrenchments. 

14*.  Notes  on  the  more  prominent  Difficulties  of  the  Four 
Gospels,  designed  for  general  use.  By  John  Paoe,  D.D.  Lon- 
don, 1834. 12mo. 

Page  132.  coL  1.    Last  Une  but  3.  add 

23*.  Specimen  Critico-Theologicum,  quo  fides  et  auctoritas 
Matthsi  in  referenda  Jeeu  oratione,  Evang.  c.  v.  vi.  viL,  indicatnr. 
Auctore  Horatio  Niebuur  Fsrf.     Trajecti  Batavorum,  1799. 8vo. 

24*.  Recentiores  de  Authentid  Evangelii  Matthaei  Qussttones 
recenseotur  et  dijudicantur ;  simulque  exponitur  Ratio  earum 
questionum  Apologedca.  Commcntatio  Theologica.  Scripsit 
Rudolphus  Ernestus  Kleitbr.     Gottings,  1832.  4to. 

23*.  Exposition,  Doctrinal  and  Philological,  of  Christ's  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,  according  to  the  Goepel  of  Matthew ;  intended 
likewise  as  a  help  towards  the  formation  of  a  pure  Biblical  Sys- 
tem of  Faith  and  Morals.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr. 
F.  A.  G.  Tholvck,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Menzies.  EJinbargh, 
1834-37.  2  vols.  12roo.:  also  forming  Vols.  VI.  and  XXL  of  tho 
Edinburgh  Biblical  Cabinet. 
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26*.  The  Prophetic  Diacoune  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  [Matt 
xxiT.  Mark  ziii.  and  Luke  xzi.]  historically  and  critically  illaa- 
trated.  With  Considerations  on  the  unfalfilled  portion  of  it  By 
a  Member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Cambridge  and 
London,  1834. 8vo. 

P(^  132.  eoL  2.    Last  Une  but  25.  add 

82*.  Obeervationes  Criticn  in  priora  duo  Evangelii  Lac»  ca- 
pita. Edidit  H.  Riutkrdabl.  Londini  Grothoram,  1825.  Three 
parta^  forming  one  volume  4to. 

Pagt  133.  col  1.    Leut  Kne  but  10.  add 

48*.  A  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  John  by  F.  A.  G.  Tao- 
X.VCK,  D.D.  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Halle. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Uie  Rev.  A.  Kanfman.  Boston 
[MassachusetU],  1836.  8vo. 

**  The  translation  of  Tholock's  Commentary  on  John  will  help  to 
do  away  the  opinion  still  too  prevalent,  that  the  writings  of  Ger- 
man theologians  are  valuable  for  little  else  than  as  repositories  of 
•xegetical  learning.  The  commentary  on  John,  though  professedly 
exegetical  in  its  character,  contains  much  that  appeals  directly  to 
the  spiritual  apprehension  of  Christians ;  much  that  is  not  drawn 
from  learned  authorities,  but  from  communion  with  the  writer's 
own  heart,  and  with  the  Spirit  of  God."  Andover  Biblical  Reposi- 
tory, ToL  viL  April  1836,  pp.  440, 441.) 

Page  134.  col  1.    After  Kne  12.  add 

62*.  De  Temporam  in  Actis  Apostolorum  Ratione.  Scripsit 
Rttdolphus  AircKB.     Lipsia,  1834.  8vo. 

63*.  A.  G.  HorFM 4K]r,  Commentatio  in  Orationem  Petri  in 
Actis  Apostolorum  c  II.  v.  44.    Jens,  1834.  4to. 

64*.  Notes,  ExpUnatory  and  Practical,  on  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.    By  Albert  Bar^tes.    New  York,  1836.  12mo. 

65*.   De  Paulo  Apostolo  ejusque  Adversariis  Commentatio. 
Scripsit  Dr.  £.  C.  ScHASLrito.    Haunis,  1836.  8vo. 
Page  135.  coL  2.    After  line  1 1 .  add 

86*.  Doctrine  Pauli  apostoU  de  Vi  Mortis  Christi  satisfiictoriA. 
Scripsit  L.  F.  C.  TiscHXNDORr.    Lipsis,  1837. 8vo. 

87*.  A  free  and  explanatory  Version  of  the  Epistles.  By  the 
Rev.  Edward  Barlex.    London,  1837.  8vo. 

Page  136.  eoL  2.   After  the  but  line,  add 

105*.  Exposition  of  8t  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans ;  with 
Extracts  from  the  Exegetical  Works  of  the  Fathers  and  Reform- 
ers. Translated  from  the  original  Grerman  of  Dr.  Fred.  Aug. 
Gottreo  Tholitck,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Royal  University 
of  Halle.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Mzrziss.  Edinburgh,  1833^36. 
2  vols.  12mo. 

This  work  forms  Vols.  V.  and  XII.  of  the  Edinburgh  Biblical 
Cabinet.  The  learned  author,  Professor  Tholuck,  has  had  the  dis- 
tinguished honour  of  standing  foremost  among  the  defenders  of 
ancient  orthodoxy  against  the  modem  neologians  of  Germany:  and 
**  the  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  the  most  im- 
portant work  which  has  hitherto  proceeded  from  his  pen.  The 
universal  approbation  it  has  received  from  the  friends  of  evangelical 
truth,  and  the  fierce  hostility  with  which  it  has  been  assailed  by 
the  rationalist  party  in  Germany,"  (where,  notwithstanding,  it  has 
passed  through  many  editions,)  **  afford  the  most  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  its  distinguished  worth.'*  (Translator's  preface,  p.  xii.) 
Professor  Stuart,  in  the  preface  to  his  admirable  work  on  the  epistle 
to  the  Romans  (p.  vii.),  has  expressed  the  highest  approbation  of 
Dr.  Tholuck's  labours,  to  which  he  acknowledges  himself  **  most 
of  all  indebted."  The  purchaser  of  Professor  Stuart's  work  will 
find  it  desirable  to  study  Dr.  T.'s  Exposition  in  connection  with  it. 
The  translator  has  ably  performed  his  difficult  task,  and  has  enrich- 
ed the  volume  with  an  instructive  preface. 

106*.  Exposition  of  th6  EpisUe  to  the  Romans.  With  Re- 
marks on  the  Commentaries  of  Dr.  Macknight,  Professor  Tho- 
luck, and  Professor  Moses  Stuart  By  Robert  Haldake,  Esq. 
London  and  Edinburgh,  1835-37.  2  vols.  12mo. 

As  Mr.  Haldane  had  commented  rather  severely  on  Dr.  Tholuck, 
the  translator  of  the  professor's  Exposition  in  1838  publitthed  an 
•*  Answer  to  Mr.  Robert  Haldaoe's  Strictures,"  in  8vo.  Tholuck 
rejects  the  horribile  decretum  of  Calvin,  which  Mr.  Haldane  fully 
receives.    Mr.  Menzies  has  temperately  replied  to  his  strictures. 

107*.  A  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  designed 
for  Students  of  the  English  Bible.  By  Charles  Honex,  Professor 
of  Biblical  Literature  in  the  [Presbyterian]  Theological  Seminary 
at  Princeton,  [New  Jersey].    Philadelphia,  1836.  8va 

An  abridgment  of  this  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
was  published  by  the  author  in  1896,  which  was  reprinted  by  the 
Religious  Tract  Society  of  London  in  1837,  in  one  volume,  ISmo. 

108*.  Pauli  ad  Romanos  Epiatola.  Recensuit,  et  cum  com- 
mentariis  perpetois  edidit,  Car.  Frid.  August  Fbitschb.  Tom 
L    Lipsis,  1836. 8vo. 


109*.  Notes,  Explanatory  and  Practical,  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  By  Albert  BARirn.  FiAh  Edition,  revised  and  cor- 
rected.   New  York,  1836.  12mo. 

Page  137.  eoL  1.    Last  line  but  Zi.9M 

118*.  A  CommenUry  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Corinth> 
ians  by  Dr.  Grustav.  Billroth,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Halle.  Translated  from  the  German  with  additionsl 
notes  by  the  Rev.  W.  Lindsay  Alexander,  M.A.  Edinburgh. 
1837-38.  2  vols.  I2ma  Also  as  vols.  XXL  and  XXIL  of  the 
Edinburgh  Biblical  Cabinet 

119*.  Notes,  explanatory  and  practical,  on  the  fint  Epistle  of 
Paul  to  the  Corinthians.  By  Albert  Barhzs.  New  York,  1838. 
12mo. 

120*.  Remarks  on  the  Twelfth  and  Fourteenth  Chapten  of  St 
Paul's  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians:  with  other  Observations 
on  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  the  Gift  of  Tongues.  By  the  Rev.  H. 
Hakdiitoz,  BJl.    London,  1836.  8vo. 

This  tract  elucidates  certain  words  and  difficult  passages  in  the 
third  and  thirteenth  chapters  of  St  Paul's  first  epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians. 

P^ge  137.  eo/1  2.    After  Une  21.  tAd 

123*.  Commentaire  sur  FEpitre  de  Saint  Paul  aoz  Galates. 
Par  Pierre  Sabdikoux.    Paris,  1837.  8vo. 

Page  137.  (x^  2.    Last  Une  but  31.  add 

129*.  Ex^gese  des  Epitres  de  Saint  Paul  aux  Philippiens  ct 
aux  Colossiens,  autographic  d'apres  Ics  ooun  lus  ^  l^cole  de 
ThClogie  de  Geneve.    Par  F.  W.  Stxiokb.    Paris,  1837.  8vq. 

129*.  Commentarius  Perpetuus  in  Pauli  Epistobm  ad  Pbilip- 
penses;  auctore  Wesselo  Alberto  van  Hzhoxl.  A  mstrimHsmij 
1838.  8vo. 

Page  128.  coL  I.    After  last  Une  but  1%  add 

146*.  Pauli  Epistola  prima  ad  Timotheum  Grece,  com  Com- 
mentario.    Edidit  G.  E.  Lxo.    Lipsis^  1838.  8?o. 

Pagel2S,eoL%   AflerUne2.iid 
151*.  A  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Philemon,  by 
John  Calviit  ;  translated  from  the  Latin  by  B.  B.  Edwards.    In 
the  seventh  volume  (pp.  431 — 440.)  of  the  Biblical  Bepdsitoiy. 
Andover,  [Massachusetts]  1836. 8vo. 

ESBBKWS. 

152*.  The  Apostolical  Authority  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews: 
an  Inquiry,  in  which  the  received  Title  of  the  Epistle  is  vindicated 
against  the  cavils  of  Objectors,  ancient  and  modem,  from  Origen 
to  Sir  J.  D.  Michaelis,  chiefly  upon  grounds  of  internal  evidence 
hitherto  unnoticed :  comprising  a  comparative  Analysis  of  the 
style  and  structure  of  this  epistle,  and  of  the  undisputed  epistles 
of  St  Paul ;  tending  to  throw  light  upon  their  Interpretation.  By 
the  Rev.  Charles  Fobsteb,  B.D.    London,  1838.  8vo. 

In  Vol.  IV.  of  the  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures,  pp.  409-422.  the  genuineness  and  apostolical  authority  of  St 
Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  have  been  proved  by  a  selection  of 
the  most  striking  evidences,  both  external  a(id  internal :  but  it  has 
been  reserved  for  the  learned  author  of  this  work  to  demonstrate 
that  apostolical  authority  by  a  mass  of  argument  and  evidence,  not 
more  original  than  ingenious  and  delightful  to  the  Biblical  Student, 
who  will  attentively  study  his  volume.  Having  refuted  the  eavili 
of  ancient  and  modern  objectora,  from  Origen  to  Michaelis,  the  au- 
thor proceeds  to  adduce  his  evidence  in  fourteen  sections :  in  which 
he  shows  the  identity  of  manner  between  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews and  St  Paul's  undisputed  epi8tle3'  in  the  use  of  particular 
words,  and  gives  copious  tables: — 1.  of  the  New  Testament  words 
peculiar  to  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  undisputed  epistles 
of  St.  Paul,  as  well  as,  2.  of  words  peculiar  to  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  (which  are  not  found  elsewhere, either  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, the  Septuagint,  or  the  Apocrypha,)  with  their  parallel  ver- 
bal dependencies ;  and  3.  of  words  occasioually  occurring  elsewhere 
in  the  New  Testament,  but  in  the  manner,  the  frequency,  of  their 
occurrence,  peculiar  to  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  undis- 
puted epistles  of  St  Paul.  The  author  then  institutes  an  examina- 
tion of  some  leading  parallel  passages  from  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews and  St  Paul's  undisputed  epistles  ;  and  shows  the  identity 
of  manner  between  that  epistle  and  the  undi'puted  epistles  of  the 
apostle  in  the  use  of  favouiite  words,  in  the  habit  of  *  going  off  at 
a  word,'  in  the  use  of  Uie  paronomasia  or  play  upon  words,  to  quo- 
tations and  modes  of  quotation  from  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  use 
of  key-texts.  A  copious  table  of  the  hannony  of  parallel  passages 
between  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  undisputed  epistles  of 
St  Paul,  is  then  subjoined.  Having  thus  proved  the  Pauline  origi- 
nal of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  from  internal  evidence,  the  learned 
author  advances  to  a  re-ezaminaiion  of  the  external  evidences, 
including  the  testimonies  of  the  apostolical  fathers  and  those  of  Pan- 
tnniis,  Clemens  Alezandrinus,  and  Origen  t  and  adduces  a  powerful 
argument  in  proof  that  by  the  epbtle  of  St  Paul,  referred  to  in 
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8  Peter,  iU.  16»  16.,  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  intended,  which 
argunkent  is  deduced  from  the  internal  marks  of  reference  to  He- 
brews by  St.  Peter  in  both  his  epistles.  In  an  appendix  are  given 
tables  of  words  occurring  only  once  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
and  in  the  undisputed  epistles  of  SL  Paul,  as  well  as  of  Pauline 
words  occurring  in  more  than  one  epistle,  and  not  occurring  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  irresistible  conclusion  from  the  whole 
of  the  author's  elaborate  researches  is,  that  that  epistle  is  the  ge- 
nuine production  of  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiteik 

163*.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  A  new  Truislatioii  in 
Sections,  with  MerginalNotee  and  en  Introductory  SyUabut.  [By 
Josiah  CoirniR.]    London,  1834.  small  Svo, 

164*.  Horn  Hebraicn :  an  Attempt  to  discover  how  the  Argu- 
ment df  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  must  have  been  nndentood 
by  those  therein  addressed,  with  Appendices  on  Messiah's  King- 
dom, &C.  By  George,  Yjecount  Maitsxtiule.  London,  1835. 
lai^ge  8vo. 

For  an  account  of  this  work,  which  includes  only  the  first  four 
chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
Christian  Guardian  for  March,  1836,  pp.  105-110. 

Page  139.  coL  2.    After  last  line  but  10.  add 

178*.  Integrity  and  Authenticity  of  the  Second  Epistle  of 
,  Peter.     By  Dr.  Herman  Olshausbit,  Professor  of  Theology  in 
'  the  University  of  Kunigsberg.  Translated  from  the  Latin  by  B.  B. 
EnwAXDS.    In  the  eighth  volume  of  the  BibUcal  Repository,  pub- 
lished at  Andover  [Massachusetts],  1836.  8vo. 

179*.  Exposition  of  the  E|riBtle  of  Peter,  considered  in  Refer- 
ence to  the  whole  System  of  Divine  Truth.  Translated  from  the 
German  of  Wiihelm.  Steioer  by  the  Rev.  Patrick  Fairbair^. 
Edmburi^h,  1836. 2  vols.  12mo.  Also  as  toIs.  XIII.  and  XIY.  of 
the  Edinburgh  Biblical  Cabinet 

Page  140.  eoL  1.    After  line  12.  add 

183*.  A  Commentary  on  the  Episaes  of  St  John  by  Dr.  Fred- 
rich  Lucre.  Translated  from  the  German,  with  additional  notes, 
by  Thorieif  Oodmundson  Repp.  Edinburgh,  1837.  l2mo.  Also 
as  Tol.  XY.  of  the  Edinburgh  Biblical  Cabinet 

Page  140.  col,  1.    After  line  32.  add 

189*.  Apocalypsis  Johanni  Apostolo  vindicate.  Scripsit  Er- 
neetns  Guilielmus  Koltroit.    Hafiais,  1834  8va 

190*.  The  Prophetical  Character  and  Inspiration  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse considered.  By  George  Peassok,  B.D.  Cambridge  and 
London,  1835.  8vo. 

In  this  work  the  author  '*  has  presented  to  the  public  a  view  of 
the  subject-matter  of  the  Apocalypse  founded  chiefly  on  the  princi- 
ples of  Dean  Woodhouse  and  Vitringa.  Mr.  Pearson  has  prefixed  a 
chapter  on  the  authenticity  of  the  Apocalypse ;  and  after  going 
through  the  book,  adds  two  chapters  on  its  prophetical  character 
and  inspiration. . . .  They  who  can  adopt  the  principles  of  Vitringa 
and  Woodhouse,  will  find  Mr.  Pearson's  a  very  useful  Volume." 
(British  Magazine,  Feb.  1836^  vol.  ix.  p.  184.) 

Page  141.  cot  2.    After  line  37.  add 
210*.  A  Suppleibent  to  a  Dissertation  on  the  Trumpets  and 
Seals  of  the  Apocalypse.     By  Vt^illiam  Curxirohaxe,  Esq. 
London,  1838.  8vo. 

For  a  copious  analysis  of  this  soberly  written  and  truly  valuable 
work  j^now  very  materially  improved),  see  the  Christian  Observer, 
vol.  ziii.  pp.  163 — ISO.  The  "  Supplement"  contains  various  addi- 
tional considerations,  confirmatory  of  the  Author's  calculation  of 
the  prophetic  period  of  1260  years. 

Page  142.  eoL  2.    Last  Une  hut  19.  add 

228.  An  Analytical  Arrangement  of  the  Apocalypse,  or  Reve- 
lation recorded  by  St  John,  according  to  the  Principles  developed 
under  the  name  of  Parallelism  in  the  writings  of  Bishop  Lowth, 
Bishop  Jebb,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Boys.  By  the  Rev.  Richard 
Rob.     Dublin,  1834.  4to. 

229.  The  Apocalypse  its  own  Interpreter :  or,  a  Guide  to  the 
Study  of  the  Book  of  Revelation.  By  the  Rev.  A.  HuTCHiirsoir. 
London,  1835.  Svo. 

230.  The  Interpreter ;  a  Summary  View  of  the  Revelation  of 
St  John.    By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jokes.    London,  1836.  12mo. 

This  volume  is  founded  on  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Gauntlett*s  ex- 
pository Lectures  on  the  Apocalypse.  It  contains  a  summary 
sUtement  of  the  contents  of  each  chapter,  so  as  to  give  a  rapid 
view  of  lU  contenti.  «  This  is  a  useful  little  book  on  a  very  difficult 
subje<!t.  Although  we  could  have  wished  that  it  had  less  reference 
to  modern  events,  and  kept  to  the  admirable  and  sober  views  of 
Bishop  Newton,  yet  it  may  be  safely  recommended  as,  on  the  whole, 
a  cheap  and  valuable  exposition.  (Christian  Remembrancer,  No- 
vember, 1836.  p.  665.) 

231.  L' Apocalypse  ezpliqu^  par  l*Ecriture.  Essai  par  Louis 
ViTisH.    Paris,  1837. 12mo. 


232.  The  opening  of  the  Sealed  Book  in  the  Apocalypse  shown 
to  be  a  Symbol  of  the  future  Republication  of  the  Old  TesUment 
By  Richard  Newton  Adams,  DJ).    London,  1838.  Svo. 

For  a  notice  of  this  publication,  see  the  Church  of  England  Quar- 
terly Review,  for  October,  1838,  pp.  544-546. 

233.  Studies  of  the  Apocalypse;  or,  an  Attempt  to  elucidate 
the  Revelation  of  Saint  John.    London,^  1838. 12mo. 

**  The  present  volume,  which  is  modestly  termed  *<  Studies,'*  is 
piously  and  soberly  written. . . .  The  reader,  we  think,  cannot  arise 
from  the  attentive  perusal  of  this  volume,  without  deriving  an  in- 
teresting addition  to  his  previous  knowledge  of  the  Apocalypse." 
(Christian  Remembrancer,  vol.  xx.  p.  205.) 

234.  The  Revelation  of  Saint  John  explained.  By  Henry 
William  Lovktt.    London,  1838.  8vo. 


ADnSHDA  TO  THX  XXPOSITIOSTS,  LBCTUBXS,  AVD  SUMOITS  OIT 
THE  BCRIPTUnXS,  ARRAHOZD  IV  THX  OBOXR  OT  THX  BXTX* 
RAL    BOOKS. 

Page  146.  eoL  1.    Last  tint  hut  15.  add 
100*.  The  Old  Testament  with  a  Commentary  coneistinf  of 
Short  Lectures  for  the  Doily  Use   of  Families.     By  the  Rev. 
Charles  Gibdlestoxx,  M.A.     Parts  I. — HI.    London,  1836- 
1838.  8vo.  • 

101.  The  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesos 
Christ:  with  a  Commentary  consisting  of  Short  Lectures  for  the 
Daily  Use  of  Families.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Gi nnLESTOXS,  M.  A. 
London,  1832-35.  2  vols.  Svo. 

The  plan  of  these  two  most  valuable  practical  expositions  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  is  the  same.  The  text  of  the  sacred 
writers  is  *'  divided  into  sections,  forming  with  the  commentary  a 
lesson  of  a  convenient  length  for  a  single  service.  The  explanatory 
matter  is  so  digested  as  to  complete,  together  with  the  text,  ex- 
actly two  pages ;  such  topics  being  select^  as  may  best  serve  the 
purpose  of  devotional  edification  at  the  hour  of  family  worship. 
All  controversial  doctrines,  all  abstruse  theories,  and  all  learned 
discussions  are  carefully  avoided ;  while  the  capacities  and  wants 
of  an  ordinary  domestic  circle,  comprising  for  the  most  part  the  re- 
lations of  master  and  servant,  of  parent  and  child,  are  kept  steadily 
in  view."    (Christian  Remembrancer,  May  1832.  vol.  xiv.  p.  280.) 

102.  Expository  Sermons  on  the  Pentateuch.  By  the  Rev.  W. 
Thistlitbwaitb,  M.A.    London,  1837-8.  4  vols.  12mo. 

103.  Practical  Remarks  on  the  Books  of  Genesis  and  Exodus, 
adapted  to  Family  Worship.  [By  Mrs.  M.  Murray.]  Dublin, 
1830-31.  2  vols.  8vo. 

104.  An  Exposition,  with  Practical  Observations  upon  the  first 
Eleven  Chapters  of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  By  Philip  Hbicrt. 
Published  for  the  first  time  by  a  descendant  of  the  author.  Lon> 
don,  1838.  18mo. 

105.  Homme  banni  d'Eden.  Meditations  sur  la  troisieme  cha- 
nitre  de  la  Genese,  suivies  de  Developpemens  Exegetiques.  Par 
L.  BoHirxT.     Paris  et  Geneve.  1834.  8vo. 

106.  Jacob :  or.  Patriarchal  Piety.  A  Series  of  Discourses 
[on  the  history  of  Jacob].  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Craio,  AJif. 
Third  Edition.     Edinburgh,  1830.  12mo. 

107.  The  Bow  in  strength:  or  a  Practical  Dissertation  on  the 
History  of  Joseph.     By  Charles  Larom.    London,  1832.  8vo. 

108.  Sixteen  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Elijah.  By  the  Rev. 
Robert  Simpson,  M.A.     London,  1836.  12mo. 

109.  Elijah  the  Tiehbite.  By  F.  W.  Krummachsr,  D.D. 
Translated  from  the  German  [and  revised  by  the  Rev.  R.  F. 
Walker,  A.M.].     London,  1838.  12mo. 

110.  Elisha.  From  the  German  of  Dr.  F.  W.  Krumxacbxr  : 
revised  by  the  Rev.  R.  F.  Walker,  A.M.  Part  L  London,  1838. 
12mo. 

111.  Mutations  sar  THistoire d*Ezechias,  adiess^  partico- 
li^ment  aux  Fideles.   [Par  A.  Rochat.]  Neuchatel,  1834.  Svo. 

1 12.  Meditations  on  the  History  of  Hezekiah.  By  A.  Rocbat, 
translated  from  the  French  by  the  Rev.  William  Hare,  A.B. 
Dublin  and  London,  1887. 12mo. 

118.  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Esther.  By  Thomas  M'Crix, 
D.D.  .Edinburgh,  1838.  12mo. 

1 14.  Lectures  on  the  Thirty-Second  Psalm.  By  Charles  H. 
BivoBAx,  BA.    London,  1836.  12mo. 

115.  Lectures  on  Psalm  LL  By  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Bibdulfh, 
MA.    Second  Edition.    London,  1838. 12mo. 

116.  An  Explication  of  the  Hundred  and  Tenth  Psahn.  By 
Edward  Rbthold8»  DJ>.  Bishop  of  Norwich.  London,  16 — ^ 
1837.  12mow 

In  the  London  reprint  some  slight  abridcments  hare  been  made  { 
and  a  few  obsolete  words  have  been  exchanged  for  others  of  the 
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117.  Jonah's  Portrait:  or  Tarioua  Views  of  Human  Nature, 
and  of  the  gracious  dealings  of  God  with  Human  Nature.  By 
Thomas  Jo  M  KB.     London,  1818.    8ixth  Edition,  1832.  12mo. 

118.  bix  Lectures  on  the  Book  of  Jonah.  By  J.  W.  Cuh- 
KING  HAM,  A.M.     London,  1833.  small  8yo. 

119.  Pulpit  Recollections:  being  Notes  of  Lectures  on  the 
Book  of  Jonah.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Waldo  Sibthohp,  B.D.  Lon- 
don, 1834.  Second  Edition,  with  a  new  translation  of  the  Book 
of  Jonah.  ISS.*).     Small  8vo. 

120.  An  Exposition  of  the  Four  Gospels.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Adam,  B.A.  Edited,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  the  Rev. 
A.  Westoby,  M.A.     London,  1837.  2  vols.  8vo. 

Of  this  work,  the  expository  notes  on  the  Gospels  of  Mark,  Luke, 
and  John,  are  now  published  for  the  first  time :  those  on  the  Gos- 
pel of  Matthew  were  published  io  1785  in  the  collection  of  the  au- 
thor's posthumous  works,  and  were  accompanied  with  suitable 
Lectures  and  Prayers.  Brevity  of  remark,  fervent  piety,  and  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  human  heart,  characterize  this  exposi- 
tion of  the  four  Gospels.  The  exposition  of  St  Matthew's  Gospel 
has  frequently  been  printed  in  one  volume  8vo.  or  two  volumes 
l2rao. 

121.  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  8l  Matthew:  among  which 
are  mtroduccd  eleven  Lectures  on  the  early  parts  of  the  Bible  and 
On  the  Ten  Commandments,  as  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of 
the  Parable  contained  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  that  Gospel. 
By  the  Rev.  William  Marshall  Harts,  Rector  of  St  Lucy,  in  the 
Island  of  Barbados.     London,  1831-4.  2  vols.  12mo. 

These  very  useful  lectures  were  originally  preached  to  a  congre- 
gation of  Negroes :  they  are  eminently  characterised  by  simplicity 
of  language,  yet  without  debasing  the  importance  of  the  subjects 
discussed  by  improper  familiarity  of  expression. 

122.  Lectures  on  the  Gospel  according  to  Luke.  By  the  Rev 
James  Footk,  A.M.  Vol.  L  GUsgow  sod  Aberdeen,  1838* 
I2mo. 

123.  Cornelius  the  Centurion.  [Expository  Lectures  on  Acts 
X.]  By  F.  A.  Krumnachsr,  D.D.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man, with  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  John  W.  Ferguson,  A.M.  Edin- 
burgh, 1838.  12mo.  Also  as  Vol.  XXII.  of  the  Edinburgh  Bibli- 
cal Cabinet 

124.  Lectures,  Doctrinal  and  Practical,  on  the  Epistle  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  to  the  Romans.  Edinbuigh  and  London,  1838. 
8vo. 

125.  Lectures  on  the  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the  Ro- 
mans. By  Thomas  Cualmsrs,  D.D.  Edinburgh  and  London, 
1838.  2  vols.  8vo. 

126.  Lectures,  Expository  and  Practical,  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ronuins.  By  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Scott,  A.M.  Parts  I.  II.  London, 
1838.  8vo. 

127.  The  Candidate  for  the  Ministry :  a  Coutbc  of  Expository 
Lectures  on  the  first  Epistle  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  Timothy.  By 
the  Rev.  John  H.  Pittder,  M.A.     London,  1837.  12mo. 

These  lectures  were  originally  delivered  to  the  students  of  Cod- 
rington  College  in  the  island  of  Barbados,  of  which  the  author  was 
Principal  from  1830  to  1835.  They  are  plain,  earnest,  and  impres- 
sive. In  1S37  Mr.  Finder  publbhed  a  similar  useful  yolume  of  ex- 
pository Discourses  on  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

128.  Pulpit  Lectures  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to 
Timothy.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Roper  Slasx,  LL.B.  London, 
1837.  12mo. 

**  Very  simple  and  plain  {  ably  exposing  Romish  errors,  and  pow- 
erfully advocating  Protcsuot  truths."  (Christian  Remembrancer, 
June,  1837,  p.  344.) 

129.  The  Apostlesbip  and  Priesthood  of  Christ :  being  a  Prac- 
tical Exposition  of  St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in  a  Seiies 
of  Lectures.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  P^rt,  M.A.  Archdeacon  of 
Antigua.    London,  1834.  12mo. 

130.  The  Mediator  of  the  New  Covenant :  a  Series  of  Sermons 
on  the  Sacrificial  and  Mediatorial  Character  of  the  Saviour,  as  re- 
vealed in  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Hebrews.  By  the  Rev.  James 
Spencer  Knox,  M.A.    Dublin  and  London,  1835.  8vo. 

131.  Expository  Lectures  on  the  General  Epistle  of  James: 
translated  from  the  Gem^  of  the  Rev.  Bernard  Jacobi.  Lon- 
don, 1838.  12roo. 

132.  Discourses  showing  the  structure  and  uni^  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, the  order  and  connexion  of  its  Prophecies.  By  David 
RoBKRTSoH.    Glasgow,  1833.  3  vols.  12mo. 

133.  Practical  Sermons  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches^ 
ice    By  Joseph  Milkkr.    London,  1830.  8vo. 

134.  A  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Seven 
Churches  in  the  Revelation.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Bj.uaT,  M.A. 
London,  1838.  t2mo. 


135.  Lectures  on  the  Apocalyptic  Epistles,  addreased  Io  Cbc 
Seven  Churches  of  Asia.  By  J.  Wads  worth.  Idle,  182& 
l2mo. 

136.  An  Exposition  of  the  Parables  and  of  other  Pans  of  the 
Gospels.  By  Edward  Gbxswsll,  B:D.  Oxford  and  London, 
1834.  5  vols.  8vo. 

A  copious  Review  of  this  *  f^reat  and  learned  Work'  is  given  in 
the  British  Critic,  for  October  1835.  (vol.  xviiL  pp.  357-403.) 

137*.  The  Family  of  Bethany :  [a  series  of  Lectures  princi- 
pally on  John  xi.].  By  L.  Boxjcbt.  Transiated  firom  the 
French.     Dublin  and  London,  1838,  12mo. 

138.  Courses  of  Expositoiy  Lectures  on  Luke  XV.  11-32. 
viz. 

(1.)  Six  Sermons  on  the  Parable  of  tfaa  Prodigal  Son.  By 
John  BoTS.  (Sermons  on  Several  Subjects.  Vol.  IL)  Dubhn, 
1708.  8vo. 

(2.)  Discourses  on  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  on 
the  Woman  countenanced  by  our  Lord  in  the  House  of  Simon 
the  Pharisee.  By  Benjamin  Walliit,  M.A.  London,  1775. 
12mo. 

(3.)  The  Prodigars  Pilgrimage  into  a  far  Country  and  back  to 
his  Father's  House,  in  fourteen  sUges.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Joirss.     London,  1831.  12mo. 

(4.)  Lectures  on  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  By  the 
Rev.  Henry  Scawen  Plumptrk.     London,  1833.  12mo. 

(5.)  The  Prodigal ;  or  Youth  admonished  in  a  brief  riew  of 
our  Lord's  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  By  John  Thorhtox. 
London,  1833.  18mo. 

(6.)  The  Doctrine  of  Repentance  as  set  forth  in  the  Gospel  in 
six  Lectures,  and  as  illustrated  in  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal 
Son  in  six  Lectures.  By  Jonathan  Waltok,  D.D.  London, 
1833.  12mo. 


ASDBirSA  TO    THE    COLLRCTIORS    OT     FRILOLOOICAX.     OBSSmTA- 
TIOXS    OH    THE   SCRtPTVRSS. 

Page  152.  eoL  2.    After  line  41.  add 

139.  Thesaurus  Theologico  Philologicus :  sive  Sylloge  Disser- 
tationom  ad  selectiora  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti  loca,  a  The^ 
logis  Protestantihua  in  Germanitt  scparatim  diversis  temporibos 
conscriptarum,  secundum  ordinem  utriusque  testamenti  libromm 
digests :  [opcri  et  studio  Godefridi  Ms^ttbexii.]  Amstelodami, 
1701-2.  2  tomis,  iblio. 

140.  Thesaurus  novus  Theologico-Philologicus :  sive  Sylloge 
Dissertationum  Exegeticarum  ad  selectiora  atque  insignoria  Ve- 
teris  atque  Novi  Testamenti  loca,  i  Theologis  ProCestantibus 
maximam  partem  in  Germania  diversis  temporibns  aepaivtim 
editarum;  nunc  verd  secundum  libromm  seriem,  capitum,  et 
commatum  digestanim,  junctimque  editarum,  ex  musaso  Tbeodori 
Hasjii  et  Conradi  Ixsxii.  Lugduni  Batavorum,  1732.  2  lomis, 
folio. 

These  two  collections  of  Dbsertstions  comprise  several  hundred 
valuable  critical  and  philological  disquisitions  on  difficult  texts  of 
Scripture  by  the  most  eminent  scholars  and  divines  of  Germany  ia 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  in  the  former  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  They  are  sometimes  to  be  met  with,  bound  uniformly 
with  the  Critici  Sacri,  to  which  great  work  they  were  designed  as  a 
completion. 

141.  The  Biblical  Cabiitrt:  or  Hermeoeutical,  Bxegetical, 
and  Philological  Library.  Vols.  I.— XXUI.  Edinboi^  and 
London,  1832-^9.  small  8vo. 

This  work,  which  is  still  in  progress,  promises  to  be  of  singular 
utility  to  biblical  students ;  it  contains  translations  of  the  most 
useful  foreign  works  on  sacred  hermeneutics,  criticism,  and  exege- 
sis, with  such  additions  and  illustrations  by  the  translators  as  may 
be  necessary,  and  with  such  notes  as  may  counteract  any  thing  of  a 
neoloeian  or  infidel  tendency.  The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  its 
multiiarious  contents.  Vols.  I.  and  IV.  comprise  a  tranalation  of 
Emesti*8  Institutio  Interpretis  Novi  Testamenti,  with  notes  by  the 
Rev.  C.  H.  Tcrrot  Vols.  II.  and  IX.^PhiloIogical  Tracts  illnstratiye 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  viz.  1.  Dr.  Pfannkouche  on  the 
Language  of  Palestine  ia  the  age  of  Chrbt  and  the  Apostles ;  1 
Prof.  Planck  on  the  Greek  Diction  of  the  New  Tastameat ;  3L  Dr. 
Tholuck  on  the  Importance  of  the  Study  of  the  Old  Testament;  4. 
Dr.  Beckhaus  on  the  Interpretation  of  the  Tropical  Language  of  the 
New  Testament;  6.  Prof.  Storr's  Dissertation  oa  the  meaning  of 
the  "  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ;*'  6.  On  the  Parables  of  Christ ;  7.  On 
the  word  IIAHPaMA ;  8.  Prof.  Hengstenberg  on  the  Interpretation 
of  Isaiah,  chap.  Hi.  13.  liii.  Vols.  IIL  and  XVIII.— Prof.  Tiltmana'k 
Synonyms  of  the  New  Testament,  translated  from  the  original  by 
the  Rev.  Edward  Craig,  M.A.  Vols.  V.  and  XII.—Dr.  Tboluck*s 
Exposition  of  SL  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  with  Eztncts  from 
the  exegetical  woiks  of  the  Fathers  and  Reformers,  tranalatcd  icon 
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the  oririDal  by  the  Rct.  R.  Menaes.  Vols.  VI.  and  XX.— Dr.  Tbo- 
luck's  Exposition,  Doctrioal  and  Philological,  of  Christ's  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  translated  by  the  Rev.  R.  Menzies.  Vol.  VII. — Planck's 
Introduction  to  Sacred  Philology  and  Interpretation,  translated  by 
Samuel  H.  Turner,  D.D.  Vols.  VIII.  and  XXIII.— Pareau's  Princi- 
ples of  Interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament,  translated  by  Patrick 
Forbes,  D.D.  Vol.  X.— Prof.  Stuart's  Treatise  on  the  Syntax  of 
the  New  Testament  Dialect,  with  an  Appendix  on  the  Greek  Arti- 
cle. Vols.  XI.  and  XVII.— Rosenmuller's  Biblical  Geography^f 
Central  Asia,  with  a  general  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Sacred 
Geography,  translated  by  the  Rev.  N.  Morren,  A.M.  Vols.  XIII. 
and  XIV.— Prof.  Steiger's  Expositiop  of  the  1st  Epistle  of  St  Peter, 
translated  by  the  Rev.  Patrick  Fairbaim.  2  vols.  Vol.  XV.— Dr. 
Liicke's  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  St  John,  translated  by 
Thorleif  Gudmundson  Repp.  Vols.  XVI.  and  XIX.— Prof.  Um- 
breit's  New  Version  of  the  Book  of  Job,  with  Notes,  translated  by 
the  Rev.  John  Hamilton  Gray,  M.A.  Vol.  XXII.— Prof.  Rosen- 
muller's  Historical  and  Philosophical  Treatise  of  Biblical  Mineralo- 
gy and  Botany,  translated  by  T.  G.  Repp. 

142.  De  Joannee  Christologis  Indole  Pauline  comparata  Com- 
mentatio.     Scripeit  C.  L.  W.  Grimm.     Lipsie,  1833.  8vo. 

143.  De  Biblicfi  Notione  ZnH2  AinNIOT.  Scripfiit  J.  £.  R. 
KAscrFKH.    Dreede,  1838.  8vo. 

144.  Friderid  Muktiai  [Episcopi  Selandiie]  Symbols  Inter- 
pretationem  Novi  Testamenti  e  Marmoribus,  Numia,  Lapidibuaque 
Csbtia,  noaxime  Gnscia.  In  the  first  volume  of  hia  "  Miscellanea 
Hafoienaia  Theologici  et  Philologid  Argumeuti.''  Hafnis,  1816- 
24.  2  tomia  8vo. 

Twenty-three  passages  of  the  New  Testament  are  here  illustrated 
from  ancient  marbles,  coins,  &c.  Some  examples  of  the  aid  to  be 
derived  from  these  remains  of  antiquity,  as  collateral  testimonies  to 
the  credibility  of  the  Sacred  Writei-s  and  also  as  a  source  of  Inter- 
preUtioD,  wUl  be  found  in  Vol.  I.  pp.  88-92  and  350,  351. 

145.  Prophecy,  l^P^  *"^  Miracles,  the  great  Bulwarks  of 
Christianity :  or,  a  Critical  Examination  and  Demonstration  of 
some  of  the  Evidences,  by  which  the  Christian  Faith  is  supported. 
By  the  Rev.  Edward  THOMrsoir,  MA.    London,  1838.  8vo. 

The  object  of  this  truly  valuable  work  is  to  add  to  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity  demonstrations  of  its  Divine  Origin  from  the  fulfilment 
of  Prophecy,  the  close  adaptation  of  Types  to  their  Antitypes,  and 
the  reality  of  Miracles.  The  work  is  therefore  divided  into  three 
distinct  parts— Prophecy,  Types,  and  Miracles ;  each  of  which  has 
received  a  separate  consideration.  Under  the  first  head  f  Prophecy) 
the  author  has  selected  the  most  eminent  of  those  whicn  relate  to 
the  Messiah :  these  he  has  placed  in  juxU-position  with  their  ful- 
filment, with  the  requisite  explanations.  The  most  remarkable 
facts  also  in  the  biblical  narratives,  which  ancient  and  modern  di- 
vines have  accounted  to  be  typical  of  the  Messiah,  have  also  been 
brought  out  into  antitypical  detail ;  and,  as  a  summary  to  the  whole, 
the  veracity  of  the  miracles  has  been  established  by  external  and 
internal  circumstances. 

146.  Doctrina  Pauli  Apostoli  do  vi  mortis  Christ!  satisfiictoxii. 
Scripsit,  L.  F.  C.  TiscBSHDORP.     Lipsic,  1837.  8vo. 


enxxK  Airs  latin  coKCORnAircza. 

Tag^  153.  eoL  1.    AfUr  line  42.  add 

While  this  sheet  was  passing  through  the  press,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Whitfoxd,  M.A.,  issued  a  prospectus  of  a  Concordance  to  the 
Greek  Scriptures,  on  the  basis  of  Tromm's  Concordance  to  the  Sep- 
tuagint  and  of  Schmidt's  Concordance  to  the  Greek  Testament,  but 
with  such  improvements  and  corrections  as  to  constitute  it  a  new 
work.  The  work,  thus  announced,  will  form  a  complete  and  com- 
prehensive Concordance,  or  Index,  to  the  Greek  Text  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  together  with  the  Apo- 
crypha, embracing  not  only  the  Version  of  the  Seventy,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  Oxford  Text  of  Holmes  and  Parsons,  with  all  notice- 
able variations  of  the  Vatican  and  Alexandrian  editions,  but  the 
Fragments  exUnt  of  the  Uexapla  of  Oiigen,  collected,  after  Mont- 
faucon,  by  fiahrdt  This  concordance,  the  editor  expects,  will  be 
comprised  in  one  volume  imperial  octavo. 

Page  168.  eoL  1.    After  the  last  line,  add 

4.  The  Englishman's  Greek  Concordance  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment :  being  an  Attempt  at  a  verbal  connexion  between  the  Greek 
and  the  English  Texts.  [Edited  by  George  V.  Wioeam.]  Lon- 
don, 1839.  royal  8vo. 

This  concordance  is  made  upon  the  basis  of  the  work  of  Erasmus 
Schmidt ;  the  preface  of  the  editor  states  that  it  contains  six  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  examples  which  Schmidt  had  omitted,  besides 
correcting  a  still  greater  number  of  errata.  *  The  Englishman's 
Greek  Concordance'  is  an  alphabetical  arrangement  of  every  word 
in  the  Greek  New  Testament  Immediately  after  each  Greek  word 
follows  the  series  of  passages  in  which  it  occurs  :  these  are  given 
in  quotations  from  the  authorized  English  translation.  Throughout 
each  series,  italic  letters  arc  used  to  mark  the  word  or  words  which 
correspond  to  the  Greek  word  under  consideration.    The  citations 

Vol.  U.  4  Q 


are  sufficiently  full  to  enable  any  one  moderately  acquainted  with 
the  English  Testament  to  recall  the  context.  The  object  of  the 
work  is  to  endeavour  to  lead  the  mind  to  deduce  the  meaning  and 
definition  of  words  from  the  use  made  of  them  by  the  divinely  in- 
spired writers  of  the  New  Testament. 

Page  153.  col.  2.  After  line  24.  add 
2.  ConcordantiiB  Bibliorum  Sacrorum  Vulf^atse  Editionis,  ad 
recognitionem  jussu  Sixti  V.  Pontif.  Max.  Bibliis  adhibitam ; 
recensitas  atque  emendatas,  ac  plusquam  viginti  quinque  milUbus 
versiculis  auctas,  insuper  et  notis  historicis,  geographicis,  chroni- 
cis  locupletatffi,  cura  et  studio  F.  P.  Dutripoit,  Thcologi  et  Pro- 
fessoris.    Parisiis,  1838. 

This  is  the  latest  as  it  is  the  most  complete  edition  of  the  Con- 
cordances hitherto  published  for  the  Latin  Vulgate  Version  of  the 
Bible.  Itisoneof  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  typography, 
which  ever  issued  from  the  Parisian  press. 


ADDSSTDA    TO   THE   TREATISES   OX  BIBLICAL   AITTKIVITIES. 

Page  161.  eoL  2.  After  tfie  last  line,  add 

1.  Ceremonies,  Customs,  Rites,  and  Traditions  of  the  Jews,  in- 
terspersod  with  Gleanings  from  the  Jerusalem  and  Babyldnish 
Talmud,  and  the  Targuma,  Maimonides,  Abarbanel,  Zohar,  Aben- 
Ezra,  Oral  Law,  dec.  dec  By  Hyam  Isaacs.  London  [1835.] 
8vo. 

2.  A  Geography  of  the  Bible,  compiled  by  J.  W.  and  J.  A. 
Alexakdeb.     Philadelphia,  1830.  l2mo. 

5.  Sacred  Geography :  or,  a  Historical  and  Descriptive  Diction- 
ary of  every  Place  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  By  William 
SixE.     Edinburgh  1834.  12mo. 

4.  Abstract  of  Biblical  Geography.  By  M.  L.  R.  Pxbbihb, 
D.D.    Auburn  [New  York],  1836.  8vo. 

6.  Description  de  b  Terre  Saints  par  Andreas  Bbjix,  public 
2k  Bale  en  1834.  Traduction  Franpaiae,  revue  et  aogment^^  par 
F.  de  Rougemont    Neuchatel,  1837.  12mo, 

A  carefull3'-written  manual  of  sacred  geography,  from  which  the 
author  of  the  present  woric  has  derived  many  corrections  and  some 
additions. 

6.  The  Biblical  Geography  of  Central  Asia ;  with  a  general 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Sacred  Geography,  including  the  an- 
tediluvian period.  By  E.  F.  C.  Roseitmullrb,  D.D.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German,  with  notes,  by  the  Rev.  N.  MoRBSif ,  A.M. 
Edinburgh,  1836-37.  2  vols.  12mo.  Also  forming  Vols.  XL  and 
XVII.  of  the  Edinburgh  Biblical  Cabinet. 

7.  The  Scripture  Gazetteer:  a  Geographical,.  Historical  and 
Statistical  Account  of  tho  Empires,  Kingdoms,  Countries,  Pro- 
vinces, Cities,  Towns,  Villages,  dec.  &c  mentioned  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  their  ancient  History,  native  productions, 
and  Present  State.  By  William  Fjlemiho,  D.D.  Edinburgh, 
1838.  2  vols,  royal  8vo. 

8.  The  History  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  with  the  Epistles 
according  to  Gresweirs  arrangement,  historically  and  geographi- 
cally delineated  by  R.  Mimpriss  ;  and  accompanied  with  an  ex- 
planatory volume  in  8vo.  London,  1837.  The  size  of  the  chart 
is  five  feet  by  four  feet  eight  inches. 

This  map  is  executed  in  the  same  style  of  elegance  and  with  the 
same  accuracy  as  Mr.  Mimpris8*s  map  for  illustrating  the  gospel 
history.  It  deserves,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  receive,  a 
patronage  not  inferior  to  that,  which  has  been  deservedly  bestowed 
upon  bis  first  map. 

9.  Bible  Quadrupeds :  or,  the  Natural  History  of  the  Animals 
mentioned  in  Scripture.  By  8.  Willi asis.  London,  1837. 
i2mo. 

10.  On  the  Spikenard  of  the  Ancients.  By  Charles  Hatchstt, 
Esq.  F.iLa    London,  [1836.]  4to. 

Thu  is  an  instructive  Essay  on  the  History  of  the  Spikenard,  on 
the  uses  to  which  that  precious  perfume  was  applied,  and  on  the 
estimation  in  which  it  was  anciently  held.  It  was  never  pub- 
lished. 

11.  Esprit  de  la  Legislation  MosaTque.  Par  J.  E.  CxLLiniBmy 
file.    Geneve  et  Paris,  1837.  2  tomes  8vo. 

This  work  is  founded  on  the  Commentaries  of  Michaelis ;  to 
whose  accommodating  interpretations' of  the  laws  of  Moses  M.  Cel- 
l<^rie  has  sometimes  deferred  too  much. 

12.  KBA!roLn  (J.  Th.  K.)  De  Anno  Hebneorum  Jubikeo 
Commentatio  Theologica.    Gottingse,  1838.  4to. 

13.  WoLDii  (G.)  De  Anno  Hebneorum  Jubils  Commentatio 
Theologies,  priemio  regio  omata.    Gottingie,  1838.  4to. 

14.  Notiones  Veterum  Ebrsoruin  de  rebus  post  mortem  futnris, 
scriptis  Veteris  Testamenti  comprobatsB :  auctore  Friderico  Carclo 
Mbixh.     JensB,  1832.  8vo. 

15.  Ueber  die  Musik  der  alten  Hebr^er :  von  August  Friedcidi 
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PrEiTFsn.    [On  the  Mosic  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  by  Aagofltui 
Friedrich  Pfeiffer.l     Eriangen,  1779.  8vo. 

A  translation  of  this  curious  treatise,  with  notes  by  the  transla- 
tor, Mr.  O.  A.  Taylor,  is  given  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Andover 
Biblical  Repository,  pp.  140-172.  and  367-411. 

16.  Medica  Sacra :  or  Short  Expositions  of  the  more  important 
Diseases  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Writings.  By  Thomas  Shaf- 
ts a,  M.D.    London,  1834.  8vo. 


ADDXITDA  TO  THX  XISCSLLAITSOUS  ILLUSTRATIOVfl  OF  SCRIP- 
TUAB,  FBOK  TOTAOSS  AKD  TBATXL8  IK  THX  EAST,  AHD  FBOX 
OTHKE    SOURCES. 

Po^e  162.  eoil  2.    After  the  kut  Une,  tM 

1.  Landscape  Illustrations  of  the  Bible,  consisting  of  Views  of 
the  most  remarkable  places  mentioned  in  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments. From  Original  Sketches  taken  on  the  Spot  [by  the  most 
eminent  modem  travellers,  British  and  Foreign],  engraved  by  W. 
and  E.  Find  EH :  with  descriptions  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hartwell 
HoRVB,  B.D.  London,  1836.  2  vok  Svo.,  4to.,  or  large  folio, 
with  proof-engravings  on  India  paper. 

Nearly  one  hundred  of  the  principal  scenes  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures  are  delineated  in  these  volumes  with  equal  fidelity  and 
beauty:  the  descriptions  have  been  drawn  up  from  the  manuscript 
communications  of  many  of  the  travellers  by  whom  the  views  were 
sketched,  (all  whose  names  are  specified  in  the  work),  and  from 
other  authentic  sources,  which  are  indicated  at  the  close  of  each 
description.  These  Landscape  Illustrations  were  subsequently 
printed  and  arranged  in  the  order  of  books  and  chapters  of  Scripture, 
in  three  volumes  8vo.  in  titled  «<  The  Biblical  Keepsake."  London. 
1836-37.  ' 

2.  Syria,  the  Holy  Land,  Asia  Minor,  Scc^  Ulastnted  in  a  Se- 
ries of  Views,  drawn  from  nature,  by  W.  H.  Bartlett,  WilHam 
Parser,  and  others.  With  descriptions  by  John  Car>b,  Esq. 
London,  1838. 3  vols.  4to. 

The  views  delineated  in  this  work  are  for  the  most  part  different 
from  those  in  the  **  Landscape  Illustrations  of  the  Bible.'*  They 
are  beautifully  executed,  and  the  descriptions  are  well  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Came,  whose  residence  in  the  East  some  years  sioce  fitted  him 
for  such  an  undertaking. 

17.  Scripture  Illustrations:  being  a  Series  of  Engravings  on 
steel  and  wood,  illustrative  of  the  Geogrephy  and -Topography  of 
the  Bible.  With  Explanations  and  Remarks  by  the  Rev.  J.  A. 
La  Trobb,  M.A.     London,  1838.  4to. 

18.  Eastern  Manners  illustrative  of  the  Old  Testament  History. 
By  the  Rev*  Robert  J axixsos.  Edinburgh,  1836-38.  2  vols. 
18mo. 

19.  The  Oriental  Key  to  the  Sacred  Scriptorea,  as  they  are  il- 
lustrated by  the  existing  Rites,  Usages,  and  Domestic  Mannere  of 
Eastern  Nations.    By  M.  de  Cobbktt.    London,  1837.  18mo. 

20.  Twelve  Lectures  on  the  connexion  between  Science  and 
Revealed  Religion,  delivered  in  Rome  by  Nicholas  Wisbxait, 
D.D.  London,  1836.  2  vols.  8vo.  Reprinted  at  New  York,  1837, 
in  one  volume  Svo. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  as  well  as  useful  works 
which  learning  and  ingenuity  have  produced,  for  confirming  the 
truth  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  lectures  were  first  delivered,  as 
a  course  introductory  to  the  study  of  theology,  by  Dr.  Wiseman,  to 
the  pupils  in  the  English  college  at  Rome,  an  institution  for  the 
education  of  ministers  of  the  Romish  Communion  in  England.  In 
1835,  they  were  repeated  to  a  large  and  attentive  auditory,  and 
again  at  London  iu  1836.  **  We  welcome  this  book  as  a  valuable 
and  interesting  addition  to  the  cumulative  department  of  the  Chris- 
tian Evidences. . . .  The  book  is  executed  in  a  fair  and  catholic 
spirit.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  author  would  be  care- 
ful to  render  this  work  an  instrument  for  advancing  the  reputation 
of  his  own  system  to  the  disparagement  of  others  s  but  it  is  gratify- 
ing in  this  instance  to  be  able  to  acquit  him  of  such  a  design.*' 
(Congregational  Magazine,  March,  1838,  pp.  167.  176.) 

21.  Illustrations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  derived  principally  from 
the  Manners,  Customs,  Antiquities,  Traditions,  and  Forms  of 
Speech,  Rites,  Climate,  Works  of  Art,  and  Literature,  of  the 
Eastern  Nations ;  embodying  all  that  is  valuable  in  the  Works  of 
Roberts,  Harmer,  Burder,  Pax  ton,  Chandler,  and  the  most  cele- 
brated Oriental  Travellen;  embracing  also  the  Subject  of  the  Ful- 
filment of  Prophecy,  as  exhibited  by  Keith  and  others.  With 
Descriptions  of  the  Present  State  of  Countries  and  Places  men- 
tioned in  the  Sacred  Writings,  illustrated  by  numerous  Landscape 
Engravings,  from  Sketches  taken  on  the  spot.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
George  Bush,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  Literature  in  the 
New  York  City  University.  Brattleboro'  [Vermont],  1836.  Im- 
perial 8vo. 

This  volume  is  avowedly  compiled  from  the  works  of  forty-six 


authors,  British  and  foreign  (but  imncipally  British).  The  earlier 
travellers,  whose  works  were  firat  applied  by  the  Rev.  Tbos.  Har- 
mer to  the  elucidation  of  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  the  more  recent 
researches  of  Buckingham,  Burckhardt,  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke,  Chateau- 
briand,  Jowett,  De  Lamartine,  Morier,  Niebuhr,  Porter,  Rich,  Ro- 
berts, Smith,  and  Dwight,  Seetzen,  Volney,  and  olbera,  have  all 
furnished  materials  for  Mr.  Bush's  volume.  To  Mr.  Roberts's  On- 
enui  Illustrations  (page  162.  No.  14.  tupra),  and  to  the  «« I-ind- 
scape  Illustrations  of  the  Bible"  {tupra.  No.  1.),  Mr.  Bosh  has 
expressed  himself  more  especially  indebted.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  Mr.  R.»s  admirable  work,  as  well  as  of  the  engnvinn  and 
descriptions  of  the  «  Landscape  Illustrations,''  are  incorporated  in 
this  volume,  which  is  neatly  executed.  The  texts  illustrated  are 
printed  m  larger  type  than  the  Illustrations,  which  are  disposed  ia 
the  order  of  the  books,  chaptera,  and  venes  of  Scripture. 

22.  Holy  Scripture  veri6ed:  or,  the  Divine  Authority  of  the 
Bible  confirmed  by  an  Appeal  to  Facts  of  Science,  Hi«tofy.  and 
Human  Consciousness.  By  George  Rcoroxn,  D.D.  LLJ). 
London,  1837.  8vo. 

"  This  work  is  a  series  of  lectures,  in  which,  if  there  be  things 
that,  under  various  shapes,  have  repeatedly  been  discussed. . . . 
there  IS  likewise  a  body  of  evidence,  which  has  rarely,  if  ever, 
been  applied  to  the  inquiry.  The  plan  and  design  of  the  lectures 
are  good ;  and  the  points  of  view,  in  which  the  truth  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture is  exhibited,  are  numerous  and  very  complete.**  (Church  of 
England  Quarterly  Review,  July,  1838.  p.  360.) 

23.  Rationalism  and  Revelation :  or,  the  Testunony  of  Moral 
Philosophy,  the  System  of  Nature,  and  the  Constitution  of  Mm, 
to  the  Truth  of  the  Doctrines  of  Scripture,  in  eight  Diacouises 
preached  before  the  Univerai^  of  Cambridge,  being  the  Holsean 
Lecture  for  the  year  1837.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Pakktstsoy. 
B.D.    London,  1838.  8vo. 

This  original  and  imporUnt  volume  contains  an  able  view  of  the 
testimonies  to  the  truth  of  Scripture,  furnished  by  ethical  philoso- 
phy, the  intellectual  powere,  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  body,  ihe 
relation  of  men  to  external  things,  the  relation  of  men  to  each  other, 
and  by  the  relation  of  man  to  himself. 

24.  Illustrations  of  the  Bible  from  the  Monumenta  of  Egypt. 
By  W.  C.  Tatlob,  LL.D.    London,  1838.  Svo. 

In  the  fixth  edition  of  this  "  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of 
the  Scriptures,"  publisjicd  in  1828,  Egyptian  antiquities  were  for 
the  firat  time  (at  least  in  this  country)  applied  to  the  collateral  con- 
firmation and  illustration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Since  that  date, 
great  light  has  been  thrown  upon  this  interesting  branch  of  arehaeo- 
logy  by  the  magnificent  publications  of  Signor  RoselUni^at  Turin,  and 
of  M.  M.  Cbampollion  and  Cailliaud,  at  Paris.  By  the  diligent  study 
of  their  laboura.  Dr.  Taylor  (whose  work  was  published  while  this 
sheet  was  passing  through  the  press)  has  considerably  extended  this 
mode  of  demonstrating  the  historical  veracity  of  the  sacred  writers, 
by  means  of  the  new  and  undesigned  confirmations  of  their  narra- 
tives, furnished  by  the  remains  of  Egyptian  art.  Nearly  three  hun- 
dred texts  of  Scripture  are  more  or  less  explained  in  this  eleganUy 
executed  volume,  and  in  a  manner  equally  carious  and  interesting. 
A  portion  of  Dr.  T.'s  work  was  published  in  the  ably-^oodocted 
journal,  **  The  Athenaeum",  in  which  his  researches  excited  much 
and  deserved  attention.  It  is  now  corrected  and  enlarged,  and  is 
illustrated  with  one  hundred  well-executed  engravings  on  wood  ; 
and  it  offen  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  librarv  of  everv  Biblical 
Student 

%*  In  the  Saturday  Magazine  for  the  years  1837  and  1838  there 
are  several  interesting  illustrations  of  Scripture  from  the  remains 
of  Egyptian  antiquity ;  but  the  most  complete  view  of  those  re- 
liques  of  ages  long  since  past  (in  which  are  numerous  elucidatioBS 
of  Scripture)  will  be  found  in  the  **  Mannera  and  Customs  of  the 
Ancient  Egyptians."  By  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  London,  1837,  in 
3  vols.  Svo. 


AJt-DMKhA  TO   TBV    TEIATISXS   OV   THX   OXlTIALOGIXa   MMW- 
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Page  163.  eoL  1.  Laat  Une  but  18.  add 
9.  An  arrangement  of  the  Genealogiee  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  Apocrypha,  to  which  are  added,  from  the  same  authorities,  a 
Selection  of  Single  Names  and  Chronological  Tables  of  the  Kings 
of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Assyria :  with  Notes,  critical,  philological, 
and  explanatory,  and  copious  Indexes.  By  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Bun- 
RiHOToir,  M.A.    London,  1836. 2  vols.  4to. 

This  very  elaborate  work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  viz.  The 
firet  contains  the  genealogies  of  the  Old  Testament  and  Apocrypha; 
the  second,  a  collection  of  single  names  mentioned  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament and  Apocrypha,  independently  of  those  mentioned  in  the 
genealogical  Ubles  \  and  the  third,  genealogical  tables  of  the  kings 
of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Assyria,  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  The  whole 
is  illustrated  by  copious  notes,  critical,  philological,  and  explana- 
tory, which  are  the  result  of  long  and  laborious  study ;  and  which 
materially  elucidate  ouny  verbal  and  chronological  difficulties. 
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10.  The  Genealogies  reooided  in  the  Sacnd  Scriptoies,  aecoid- 
Ing  to  eveiy  Family  and  Tribe,  with  the  Line  of  our  Savbur  Jeaaa 
Chriflt  observed,  from  Adam  tu  the  Virgin  Mary,  [containing 
forty-«ix  engraved  Tables,  with  illostrative  letter-press.]  By  John 
Payne  Mohris.    [Dublin  and  London],  1837.  small  folio. 

This  Tolume  coosists  of  forty  very  neatly  engraved  plates,  with 
illustrative  letter-press.  It  is  a  very  considerable  improvement 
upon  the  genealogical  tables  published  by  Speed,  and  which  are 
now  very-  rarely  to  be  met  with.  A  copious  catalogue  of  names 
occurring  in  the  Bible  terminates  the  volume. 

1 1 .  Reflections  on  the  Genealogy  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
C^hrist,  as  recorded  by  Saint  Matthew  and  Saint  Luke.  By  David 
BfisfRAw.     London,  1836.  4to. 

12.  A  Chart  of  the  Lineal  Descent  of  oar  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
By  William  Whittoit,  Junr.  Dublin,  1836.  [single  sheet]  folio. 


AnnSHDX  TO   TBS  TRXATISBS   OH   BACKKD    CHROHOL06T. 

Pagt  164.  eol  U    After  line  41.  add 

16.  A  Concise  System  of  Hebrew  Chronology,  in  accoidanoe 
with  the  Hebrew  Text  By  James  MicrAiiLAKB.  Perth,  1835. 
8vo. 

17.  The  Chronology  of  the  Old  Testament  and  its  Connexion 
with  Profane  History.  By  George  Skenx.  Edinburgh,  1836. 
8vo. 

18.  Dissertations  on  the  Duration  of  our  Saviour's  Ministry, 
and  the  Chronological  Arrangement  of  the  Gospel  Records :  with 
a  descriptive  Survey  of  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Christ  By  Lant 
Carpezttse,  LL.D.    Bristol  and  London,  1836.  8vo. 

19.  The  Fulness  of  the  Times :  being  an  Analysis  of  the  Chro- 
nology of  the  Greek  Text  of  the  Seventy ;  showing  that  it  rests 
on  the  Basis  of  exact  Science,  and  comprehending  various  Parallel 
Streams  of  Time,  arranged  in  great  periods  of  Jubilees  and  astro- 
nomical Cycles,  which  connect  the  eras  of  History  and  Prophecy 
with  the  remotest  antediluvian  ages,  and  demonstrate  the  Divine 
Origin  of  the  Christian  Dispensation And  containing  a  Dis- 
sertation on  the  year  of  our  Lord's  Nativity,  wherein  the  period  of 
the  death  of  Herod  is  fixed  by  an  Original  Lunar  Eclipse.  By 
William  CuxiireHAXx,  Bsq.    London,  1836.  8vo. 

19*.  A  Supplementary  Dissertation  on  the  Sacred  Chronology : 
comprehending  a  Review  of  the  Controversy  as  to  the  date  of  the 
Nativity  of  Christ;  an  Inquiry  into  the  Chronology  of  Joaephus ; 
and  further  Elucidations  of  the  Scientific  arrangement  of  the  times 
of  the  Church  and  the  World.  Being  Part  H.  of  the  Fuhiess  of 
the  Times.  By  William  Cuvin6baj»,  Esq.  London,  1836. 
8vo. 

20.  A  Synopsis  of  Chronology  from  the  era  of  Creation,  ac- 
cording to  the  Septuagint,  to  the  year  1837,  with  a  discourse  on 
the  Astronomical  Prindplea  of  the  Scriptural  Times,  showing  that 
they  comprehend  a  complete  harmony  of  deeply  scientific  order 
and  arrangement,  demonstrating  their  exact  truth,  and  evincing 
that  their  Author  is  the  Omniscient  Creator.  By  William  Cun- 
IKOHAXB,  Esq.    London,  1837.  8vo. 

In  the  two  last-mentioned  elaborate  works,  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  analyse  in  the  space  necessarily  allotted  to  a  biblioenpbical 
notice,  the  learned  author  has  satisfactorily  established  the  supe- 
riority of  the  longer  chronology  of  the  Septuagint  over  that  founded 
on  the  Masoretic  Hebrew  Text  The  Chronological  Tables  are  the 
result  of  great  labour  and  minute  calculation. 

21.  The  Septuagint  and  Hebrew  Chronologies  tried  by  the 
Test  of  their  intenul  acieQtific  Evidence ;  with  a  Table  firom  the 


Creation  to  the  Accession  of  Uzziah,  anno  b.  c.  1810,  ahowing 
their  Jubilsan  differences  at  each  date,  also  on  the  great  periods 
which  terminate  and  mark  the  year  1838  as  the  point  of  time  that 
sums  up  and  concentrates,  as  m  a  focus,  the  Chronology  of  all 
past  ages,  and  appean  likewise  to  show  the  approach  of  the  end. 
By  William  Cusivohaxx,  Esq.  Edinburgh  and  London,  1838. 
8vo. 

ADnXHDA  TO   THX   COKlTZCTIOirB   OW  BACBBn   Aim    PBOTAITB 
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Page  166.  eoL  2.    After  line  30.  add 

27.  Judaica:  seu  Veterum  Scriptorum  Profanorum  de  Rebus 
Judaicis  Fragmenta.  Collegit  Fridericus  Carolus  Mbieb.  Jens, 
1832.  8vo. 

This  is  a  very  convenient  compilation  from  nineteen  classic  au« 
thors  (Greek  and  Roman),  including  the  Jewish  writeis,  Pbilo  and 
Josephus,  relative  to  the  history,  ibc.  of  the  Jews.  The  text  is 
printed  from  the  best  editions  with  a  few  explanatory  notes,  where 
they  are  necessary,  and  with  marginal  notes  indicating  the  subjects 
discussed  by  the  authors  of  the  several  extracts. 

28.  Origines  Biblics ;  or,  Researches  on  Primteval  History.  By 
Charles  Tilstone  Bbkb.    Vol.  L    London,  1834.  8vo. 

This  treatise  is  written  with  much  seriousness  and  ability.  But 
the  author's  system  is  altogether  subversive  of  the  established  no- 
tions of  early  and  indeed  of  later  scriptural  geo(rraphy.  For  an 
analysis  of  this  work  and  a  confutation  of  the  author's  theory,  the 
reader  is  necessarily  referred  to  the  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  lit  po. 
498-518. 

29.  Historia  Populi  Judaid  Biblica  usque  ad  occupationem  Pa- 
ItestiniB,  ad  Relationes  peregrines  examinata  et  digesta.  Auctoro 
Christ  Thoming  EkoblsToft.    Havnis,  1832. 8vo. 

30.  Specimen  Historico-Theologicum,  quo  continetur  Historia 
conditionis  Judssorum  religiose  et  moralis,  inde  ab  exsilio  Babylo- 
nico  usque  ad  tempora  Jesu  Christi  immutats.  Scripsit  Corne- 
lius Boon.    Groningas,  1834.  8vo. 

31.  A  new  History  of  the  Holy  Bible,  from  the  Beginning  of 
the  World  to  the  Establishment  of  Christianity,  with  answera  to 
most  of  the  controverted  questions,  dissertations  upon  the  most 
remarkable  passages,  and  a  Connection  of  Profane  History  all 
along.  By  Thomas  Stackhousb,  A.M.  London,  1762.  2  vols, 
folio.  A  new  Edition  by  the  Rt  Rev.  Greorge  Gleig,  LL.D.  Lon- 
don, 1817.  3  vols.  4to.  Also  by  Daniel  Dewar,  D.D.  Glasgow 
and  London,  1836.    In  one  large  volume  royal  8vo. 

This  work  has  alwajrs  been  highly  esteemed  for  its  utility  and 
the  variety  of  valuable  illustration  which  the  author  brought  toge- 
ther from  every  accessible  source.  It  having  become  extremely 
scarce,  Bp.  Gleig,  in  1817,  published  a  new  edition,  with  important 
corrections,  and  several  valuable  dissertations,  which  greatly  tend- 
ed to  increase  its  utility.  Bp.  G.'s  edition  also  having  long  been 
out  of  print,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dewar  brought  out  a  new  edition  in  1836, 
closely  but  handsomely  printed  in  double  columns,  in  royal  8vo.  { 
with  an  introduction,  notes,  supplementary  dissertations,  and  an 
index.  In  these  notes  and  dissertations  he  has  embodied  the  re- 
sults of  the  researches  of  the  most  distinguished  modem  biblical 
scholan  and  critics.  The  Glasgow  edition  is  rery  neatly  printed, 
and  is  illustrated  with  Maps  and  Plans. 

32.  Scripture  Biography.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Wilfion  Eyxvs, 
M.A.    London,  1834-35.  2  vols.  12mo. 

33.  Scripture  Biography ;  comprehending  all  the  Names  men- 
tioned m  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  By  Esther  Coput. 
LomdoDy  1836. 8vo. 
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